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Alfred Bradley GoaoH, U.A., Pn.D. f 

Sometime Casberd Scholar of St John's College, Oxford. English Lector at tlu* •< 
University of ICiel, 1806-1 (>05. t 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. f 

See the biographical article ; Swinburnl, Algernon Charles. I 

Augustus Edward Hough Love, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. r 

Sedleian Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Secretary | 
to the London Mathematical Society. Hon. Fellow ol (Queen's College, Oxford ; \ 
formerly Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. [ 

Arthur Francis Leach, M.A. 1 

Barrister-at-Law, Middle 1 'emple. Charity Commissioner lor England and Wales. J 
I'ormerly A.ssistant S«’cretary to the Board ol Education. Fellow of All Souls 1 
College, Oxford, 1874-1881. Author of English Schools at the Heformaiion ; dcL. I 


Albert Frederick Pollard, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor of English History in the University of London. Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. Assistant Editor ol the Ihchonary of Nattonal Biography, 1H93- 
lyoi. Lothian Prizeman, Oxiord, 1892 ; Arnold Prizeman, 1898. Author of 
England under the Protector Somerset \ Henry VIII . ; Life of Thomas Cranmer ; »icc. . 

Sir Archibald Geikik, K.C.U. f 

See the biographical article : Gkikil, Sir Archibald. \ 

Kev. Alexander Gordon, M.A. f 

Lecturer on Church History in the University of Manchester. I 

Augustu.s Henry Keane, LL.I>., F.R.G.S., F.R.Anthrop.Inst. i 

Emeritus Professor of Hindustani at University College, London. Author of j 
Ethnology ; Man Past and Present ; The World's Peoples , ike, [ 


Sir a. Houtum-Sciiindler, (’.T.E. f 

General in the Persian Army. Author of Eastern Persian Irak. { 

Alexander Johnston. / 

See the biographical article ; Johnston, Alexander. \ 


Rev. Alexander James Grieve, M.A., B.l). 

Profes.sor of New Testament and Church History, Yorkshire Ignited Independent 
College, Bradford. Sometime Registrar of Madras University, and Member of 
Mysore Educational Service. 
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Udal, Nicholas. 


Vermigli, Pietro Martlre. 

Vesuvius (in part). 

Unitarlanism ; 

Valdes, Juan de. 

Tripoli : North Africa (in part) 

Ural-Altaic. 

Urmia, Lake of. 

United States ; History [in part), 

Ursula, St (in part). 


Andrew Jackson Lamoureux. 

Librarian, College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
(Rio do Janeiro), 1879-1901. 


Editor of the Rio News 


Venezuela : 

Statistics. 


Geography and 


Andkiw Lang. (Totemlsm. * 

Sec the biographical article : Lang, Andrew. I 

Auguste Longnon. [ 

Professor at the College de France, Paris. Director of the Lcolo des Hautes Etudes. ) Troyes I Counts of Troyes ; 
Chevalier of the L^ion of Honour. Author of Livre des vassaux du Comti de Cham- 1 Vermandois 
pagne et de Brie ; (riographie de la Gaule au VI sidcle ; Atlas histonque de la Frame I 
depuis CSsar fusqu'd nos femurs ; &c. • 

Rev. Allan Menzies, M.A., 1)/). • f 

Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, St Manx’s College, St Andrews. Author a United Free Ghurch Of Scotland, 
of History of Religion ; &c. Editor of Review of Theology and Philosophy. [ 


Alfred Morel-Fatio. f • 

* Profes.sor of Romance Languages at the College dc Ffance, Paris. Memfcter the I VeM Garnlo (m i)art\ 
Institute of France ; Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Secretary of the £^le j ® p \ r /• 
• des Chartes, 1885-1906. Author of VEspagne au XVI'' et au XVII* siUles. I 

1 A complete list, showing all individual contributors, ap^ars in the hnal volume.* 
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• Alfred Newton, F.i<,S. 

* Set' the biographical article ; 


Newton, Almo.d. 


Aij’ret) Veter Hiluek, M.I)., M.V. 

Author of South Afriran Studios; The Commonweal; etc. Served in Kaffir War, 

« 1S7S-187U. Partner with Dr L. S. Jameson in South Africa till 189b. Membt'r of 

Reform Commitb'e, Johanti'-sburg, and jKditical pnsonei at Pretoria, 1893 iSofi. 
M.CA for the Hitchin Division of Herts, 1910. 

The Rev. AncivsTrs Kohkrt Vuckland, M.'\. 

Secretary oi the Religious Tract Society, London. Morning Pn'acher, Foundling 
Hospital, London Xuliior of The Heroic in Missions ; Ac. 

Archibald Sikkr. 

Consulting ICiigiiieer and Charteied Patent Agent. 

Arthur Sv.M(»ns. 

See the biogra])hical article : Symun.s, ARmuR. 

Arthur William Holland, 

Formerly Scholar ol St John’s Collt‘ge, Oxiord. Paeon Scholar ol Gray's Inn, igoo. 

Alewnder W’ood Renton, M.A., LL.P. 

Puisne Judge ol tlio Supreme Court of Ceylon. I.ditor nt Eiuyclopaedia oj the Laws 
of England. 

llRANDEK Mattiiew.s, A.M., l-L.D., Tjtt.D., 

Professor ol Dramatic Lit<‘rature, Columbia University, New York. President of 
tlie Modern I.anguage .\ssociation of America (19T0)- \uthor ol Eicuch Dramatists 
oj the njth i 'entucy ; 

Sir Povekton Redwood, D.Sc., F.R.S.fKdin.), JAT.t'., Assor.lN.sT.f .K., 
M.Insj'.M.F. 

Adviser on I’etioleiim to the Admiralty, Home Gihce, India Ciffice, Corjioration of 
London, and Port of London Autliority. lYesident of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. Memlx'r of tlie Council of the Ch(*mical .Society. Member of Council oi 
the Institute of Chemistry. .Author of Caniot Lectures on Petroleum ; Petroleum 
and it'i Products ; Chonuial Technology ; Ac. 

JlENEDKT William (tinsrerc, M.A., LL.D. 

St Catharme’s College, Cambridge. Barrister - at -I^w of tlie Inner I'emple. 
rMjtmerJ\' Lditor ot Ike .\Uivy, and Secretary of the Koyal Stafistical Society.' 


TToJcan; Touracou ; 

I Tree-creeper ; Trogon ; 
Tropic-bird ; Trumpeter ; 
Turkey ; Turnstone. 


‘ Transvaal : IJislory {in^ari). 


Tract ; Tract Sonelics. 


Tricycle. 
Verlaine, Paul. 
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\ 

[ Utrecht, Treaty of. 
j Trade Marks {in part). 

I Twain, Mark. 


Vaseline. 


Tonnage. 


Trust Company. 


Author of Hints on the Legal Duties oj Shipmasters ; &c. 

(Aiarles .Arthur (onani. 

Member of Commission on International I'xchange of Il.S., hem. Treasurer, 

Morton 'J rust (“o , New York, luoo. Author of History oj Modern Banks 

oj Issue ; The Print ij>les oj Money and Banking ; Ac. y 

Rev. Charles Ander.son S('dtt, M.A. / 

Dunn Professor of the New Testament, Theological College ot the Presbyterian ! Ulflias 
Church of England, Cambridge. Author of Ajmtle oj the Goths ; Ac. { 

(.'aTHERINE liF.'VTKK'E PHILLIPS (MrS W. AlISON J^HILLTP.s), f 

Associate of Bedford College, London. ( Unicom. 

( iiARLE.s ( RAWFORD WiiiNLKv, A.M. (United States: History {in 

Cornell Univer.sity. Assistant Editor 1 1 th Edition ol the /■ Lyi/awnfca. pari) 

IlON. (h\UROLL DwiDSON WrKJHT. / m. j it • 7 , • ic 

See the biographical article : Wright, Carroll David.son. \ Trade Unions : 1 1 mica States 

Sir ('hakle.s Norton hdua uMHE ICliot, K.C.M.d., LL.I)., D.C.L. / 

Vic('-Chancellor of Sheffield University. Formerly Fellow ol Trinity College, I 
• Oxford. H.M.'.s Commis.sioner and Commander-in-Chu*f for the British Fasti Turks. 

Africa Protectorate , .Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar ; Consul-General for 1 
. jCcrman East Africa, 1900-1904. 

GuARhER Francis Atkinson. ’ r Transvaal : Htslary {in pari) 

Formerly Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. Captain, i.st City of London (Royal 1 Turenne, Vicomte de ; 
Fusiliers). Author of 1 he Wilderness and Cold Harbor. \ Uniforms. 


.Carlton Hunilev 11\aes, A.M., Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor ol History in Columbia University, New Y'ork. Member of the 
American Hislorit al A.ssociation. 

Sir Charles James I.yall, K.C.S.T,, C.I.E., LL.D. (Kdin.). 

Secretary, Judicial and Public Department, India Office, Ixindon. Fellow of 
King’s Ck)llege, London. Secretary to Government ol India in Home Department, 

* 1889-1894. Chief Commissioner, Central I’rovinces, India, 1895-1898. Author of 

Translations oj Ancient Arabic Poetry ; Ac. ^ 

Carij Theodor Mtrht, D.Tii. 

^ofes.sor of Church History in the University of Marburg. Author of Publizistik 
im Zeitalter Gregor VI] . ; Quellen zur Geschichte des Papstthums ; Ac. 

fHARLEs Raymond Bea’zley, M.A., D.Lifr., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S. f 

Professor of Modeni History in the University of Birmingham. Formerly Fellow I 

‘ - - — . 


Truce of God ; 
I Urban II.-Vl. 


Tulsl Dfls. 


r Trent, Council of ; 

\ Ultramontanism ; 
(Vatican Couneil, Tke: 

of Merton College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in the Hi.story of Geography. -! Varthema, LudOViCO di I 
Lothian Prizeman, Oxford,* 1^889. Ixiwell Lecturer, Boston, 1908. Author of VespuCCi, Amerigo. 
Henr^ the Navigator ; The Dawn of Modern Geography ; &c. 
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Sir Charles William Wilson, K.C.B., K.r.M.C., F.U.S. (1836-1907). 

Major-General, Royal Engineers. Secretary to the North American Boundary 
Comiujssion. Director-General ol the Ordnance Survey, iMH6-i8c>4. Director- 
General of Military Education, 1805-1898. Author ot from Korti to Khartoum ; 
Life of Lord Clive ; Ac. * 


Van : Turkey {di part). 


Duncan Blaik Macdonald, M..A., D.l). / 

Profes.sor of Semitic Languages, Hartford 'Fheological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. I 
Author of l)m>ehpnuint of Mushvi Theology, J urisprudence and Constitutional j Diema. 
Theory ; Selections from Ibn Khaldun ; Religious Attitude and Life ut Islam , iicc. [ ^ 

Demetrius Charles Boulder. i 

Author of England and Russia in Central Asia ; History of China ; Life of Gordon ; j 
India in the jgth Century ; History of Belgium ; Belgian Life in Town and Country ; j Toumal. 
&c. V 


Daniel Coit Gii.man. 

See the biographical article : Gilman, Da.mll Cott. 


[ Universities : United States. 


David Croal Thomson. I 

Eormcrly Editor of the Art Journal. Author of 1 he Brothers Maris ; The Barhizon - TroyOn, Constant. 
School of Painters ; Life of " Phiz ” ; Life of Bewick ; lVc. ( 


Donald Francis Tovev. ( 

Author of Essays in Musical Analysis: comprising The. Classical Concerto, The! Variations. 

Goldberg Variations, and analy.ses of many other cla.ssical works. { 

David George Hogarth, M.A. Tt 11 

Keeper ol the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and Fellow of Magdalen College, j Tralles J 

Fellow of the British .Academy. Exeax ated at Paphos, 1888 ; Naucratis, 1899 and J Tripoli : Syria ; 

1905; I'.jihesus, i90.|-i(io5: Assmt, I9<>t»-i907. Director, British School <' 1-1 I Tfoy and TfOSlA (in pari). 
Athens, 1897-1900. Director, CrchiTi Exploration Fund, 189(1. ( 

David Hannav. i Toulon ; 

Formerly British Vic(>-Coiisul at Barcelona Author ot Short History of the Royal Tourvllle, Comte de ; 
Navy, Life of Emilio (astelar ; A't. (Trafalgar, Battle Of. 

Ernest Charles J^’r \n<;;’ois Bahklon. f 

Professor at the College de J'Yance. Keeper ol tlie Di'p^rtnuuit ol Medals and 
Antiquities at tlie Biblioth(‘(]ue Natioiiale. Member of the Acad6mie <Jes In- ) 
hcriptions et Belles Eettres, Pans. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Author ol i Ullca. 

Desert ption<i Jlistori'fucs des Monnaies dc la R^puhligue Romaine ; Traitis des 
Monnaie<; hrecques ct Romanies ; Catalogue des Caniics de la Bibhothdqu-e Natwnalc. \ 

Kr. Rev. Fdward Cuthhert Buti.kr. O.S.B., M.A., D.Lii i’. ( Trappists ; 

Abbot of Downside Abbey, Bath. Author ol “ The Lausiac History ol Palladius," » Trinitarians ; 

in Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. vi. I Vallombroslans. 

Frnest E. Austen. ( 

Assistant in the Department of Zoology, Natural History Museum, South ] Tsetse-fly. 

Keiisingioii. ' 


Edward Faikbrotuer Strange. i 

Assistant Keeper, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Ken.singtoii. Member of I .. 

Council, japan Society. Autlior oi numerous works on art subjects. Joint-editor | wianiaro, 
ol Bell’s " Cathedral ” .Series. I 

[ Topelius, Zakris ; Triolet ; 

Edmund Gossf, LL.l)., D.C.I.. [Troubadour; Trouvbre ; 

See the biographical article : GossE, Edmund. j Usk, Thomas ; 

* I Vers de Societe ; Verse. 

Emile Garcke, M.Inst.E.E. ^ 

Managing Director of the British Electric Traction Co., Ltd. Author of Manual of ' Tramway. 

Electrical Undertakings ; Ac. I 


Ellis Hqvell Minns, M.A. c 

University Lecturer in Palaeography, Cambridge, l.ecturer and Assistant Librarian 1 Tyras. 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge. Formerly Fellow of Pembroke College. ( 

Elja.s John Wilkinson Gihb. 

Translator of several Turkish books 

Edmund Keruiiever Chambers. 

As.sistant Secretary, Board of Education. .Sometime Scholar of Corpus Christi I 

College, Oxford. Chancellor's English Essayist, 1891. .Author of 7 'he Medieval] Vaughan, ThOltias. 

.Stage. Editor of the “Red Letter" Shakespeare] Donne's Poems] Vaughan’s I * 

Poems. 

% • 

Eduard Meyer, Pii.D., D.Lttj.. LL#D. ( 

Professor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin. Author of Geschichte des | Vardanes. 
Alterthums] Geschichte des ^ten A egyptens ; Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstdmme. ( 


I Turkey : Literatus. 


^Edmund Owen, F.R.C.S., TX.D., D.Sc. 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary’s Hospital, London, to the C'hildren'.s ‘Hospital, 
Great Ormond Street, London. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Author ol A 

• Manual of A nalomy for Senior Students. * 

^ Rev. Ethelred Luke Taunton, SJ. (d. 1907). - * 

• AutY^oroi The English Black Monks of St Benedict] History of the Jesuits in England. 


f Tongue ; Surgery ; 

j Tonsillitis* Ulcer; 

I Varicose Veins ; 
[venereal Diseases. 

|^or(|\iemada, thorns 
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Stokes Lecturer in Trigonometry. 


Ernest William Hobson. M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 

Fellow and Tutor m Mathematics, Christ’s Cx)llege, Cambndge. 

Mathematics in the University. I 

Frederiok Cornwallis Convbeare, M.A., D.Th. • f 

Fellow of the British Academy. Formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford, j 
Editor of The Ancient Armenian Texts of Aristotle. Author of Myth, Magu and | 

^ Morals ; &c. I 

FkANiy Daw.son Adams, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.G.S., F.R.S. 


Tongues, Gift of. 


Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science and Logan Professor of Geology, McGill i Unn/*Aiivar rdonfi 
University, Montrtal. President of the Canadian Mimng Institute. Author of ’j ISianu. 

Papers deahng with problem^ of Metamorphism ; &c. [ 


I Vandals (in part). 


Frederick Georoe Meeson Beck, M.A. 

Fellow and Lc'Cturer of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Frederick Gymer Parsons, F.R.C.S.. F.Z.S.. K.R.Anthrop.Tnst. f Tongue* 

Vice-President, Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Lecturer on J VocAiiior . a * 

Anatomy at St Thomas’s Hospital, London, and the London School ol Medicine for | ^*®®'*^** sysiera . Anatomy 
Women. Formerly Hunttu'ian Profes.sor at the Royal College of Surgeons. ^ Veins I Anatomy. 

Francis John Haverfiei.d, M.A.. LL.D., F.S.A. 1 Trimontlum ; 

Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. Fellow of TrinnvAnt^c * 

Hrasenose College. Fellow ol tlie Bntisli Academy. Formerly Censor, Student, "i yy i , . ’ 

1'utor and Librarian of Christ Church, Oxford. Ford's Lecturer, 1906-IQ07. UnCOniUm ; 


Author of Monographs on Roman History, especially Roman Britain ; &c. 

Frederick Jackson Turner, M.A., LI..I).. Litt.D., Pii.D. 

Professor of American History at the University of Wisconsin. Director of thc^ 
School of History, rgoo-1903. Author of Rise of the New West ; Ac. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L. ^ 

See the biographical article : Pollock (Family). 

Frank R. Cana. 

Author of ^outh Africa from the Great 7 u-k tv the Union. 

Francis Richard Maunset.l, C.M.G. 

Lieut. -Col., Royal Artillery. Military Vic<'-Consul, Sivas, Trebizond, Van (Kurd- 
i.stan), 1897-1898. Mihtary Attach^, British Embassy, Constantinople, 1001 -loos. 
Author ol Central Kurdistan ; Ac. 

Francls Samuel Piiilbrick, A.M., Ph.D. 

Fellow of Nebraska State UnivcTsity. Formerly Scholar and Resident Fellow of 
Harvard University. Memlier ol the American Historical Association. 


^ Verulamium. 

United States : 

part). 


History (in 


{ Tort. 

I Transvaal : Geography and 
Statistics and History {m 
{ fort); 

Tripoli ; North Africa (in part 
[ Tsana (in pari) ; Tuat. 


Van 


Turkey (in part). 


Francis Watt, M.A. 

Barrister-al-Law, Middle Temple 


Author of Law's Lumber Room. 


{ United States : Population 
I aiid Social Conditions : 
I hidustnes a7id Commerce ; 
L Finance and Army. 

r 

Treasure Trove. 


Frederick William (tamblk, I). Sr., F.R.S. c 

Professor of Zoology, Birmingham University. Formerly Assi.'itant Director of the I * . , 

Zoological La bora torn ‘s and Lecturer in Zoology, University of Manchester. Author ' ^r®maloaes. 

oi Ammal Life. Kditor of Marshall and Hurst's PrarDca/ Zoo/ogy ; A'C. I, 


Frederick William Rudler, I.S.O., F.G.S. 

Curator and T.ibranaii of the Museum ol Practical (k*ology, London, 1897-1902 
Presid('nt of the freologibts’ As.sociation, 1887-1889. 

Georce a. Boulencek 


j Topaz ; 
j Tourmaline ; 
V Turquoise. 


D.Sr„ F.R.S. . 

In charge of the Colk>ctions of Rej)tiles and Fishes, Department of Zoology, British-! 
Musimm. Vice-Presid<*nt ol the Zoological Society of London. 


Trout. 


^ Rev. George Albert Cooke, M.A., D.l). / 

' \ . *fyriel Professor of the Tnter})rctation of Holy Scri))ture, Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel / • .a a 

College. Canon of Rochester. Hon. Canon ot St Mary's Cathedral, Edinburgh. ) yinpart). 

Author of Text-Book of North Semitic Inscriptions ; Ac. ( 

y Rev. George Edmundson, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. r 

Formerly Fellow and 'I'utor of Braseno.se College, Oxford Ford’s Lecturer, 1909. | 

Hon Member Dutch Historical Society, and Foreign Member, Netherlands Associa- ' Utrecht : Province (in part)* 
J tion of Literature. 

Gjborge Edward Dobson, M.A., M.B., F.Z.S., F.R.S. (1848-1895). 

Army Medical Department, t8G8-i888. Formerly Curator of the Royal Victoria 
Museum, Netley. .Author of Monograph of the Asiatic Chiroptera ; A Monograph of 
• the Insectivora, Systematic and Anatomical ; &c. 

Rev. Georoe Herbert Box, M.A. * ' 

Rector of Sutton Sandy, Beds. Formerly Hebrew Master, Merchant Taylors 
School, London. Autlior of Translation of the Book of Isaiah : &c. 


1 


Vampire. 


Urlm and Thummin. 


Geor'ge James Turner. ^ . 

^ Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn. Editor of Select Pleas of the Forests for the Selden J Trinoda Necessitas. 
Society. ». I ^ * 


Sir CiEORqE RpiD, LL.D. ' 

» See the biographical article : Rejd, Sir George. 


[ Turner. 
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Rev. Georoe Willis t'noKE. r 

Lecturer at Rand Schod of Social Science, New York. Author oi Critical Study of ] **Tr '4 ct t 

Emerson ; History of Unttariamsm tn America ; Woman in the Progress of Civiliza’- \ wniiarianiSin I Untlea States, 
Hon ; ^fec. i 

Howard Adams Carson. A.M. ( 

Civil Engineer. Past President of the Boston Society of Civil Engineers. Formerly | - 

Chief Engineer of the Boston Transit Commission. In charge of designing and eon- 1 Yunnei. 
sti ucting the Boston Sulnxay, the East Boston Tunnel ; Ax. { $ 

Hi (m Chjshoi.m, M.A. C ^ 

Formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. ICditor of the iitli edition of | TranSVaal ! History {in part), 
t\\Q Encyclopaedia BritanuK a \ Co-editor ol the 10th edition. [ 

Rev. JlirroLVTK I)p:leiiavk, S.J. /Valentine; 

Bollandist. Joint-editor of tlie .Sawc/orMW and the Analecta Hollaiidiana. I Veronlcai St. 

Henry Edward Armstronc:, Pii.D., LL.I)., F.R.S. / 

T’rofessor of Chemistry at the City and Guilds of T.ondon Central Institute, South i Valency. 

Kensington. Author of lutrodmtion to the Study of Ortianu Chenustrv. 

Horatio Robert IAirrfs Brown, LL.D. r 

Editor of the Calendar of Venetian State Papers, for the Public Record Oltice. » ^ . 

Author of Life on the Lagoons', Venetian Studies; John Addington Symonds, a | 

Biography ; ike. I 

Han.s Friedrich Gadow, F.R.S,. ]*h.I-). ( 

Strickland Curator and Let furor on Zoology in the University of C'ambridge. | Tortoise. 

Author ol " Ampliilna and Reptiles” in tin* Cambridge Natural History. { 

Rev. Henrv Fansiiawe Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Hon. Fellow, formerly Fellow and Tutor of E.xeter College, Oxford. Fellow of the | 

Britisli Academy. Corresponding Member ol the Historical Societ>" of Greect*. . Trebizond. 

Author of History of Ancient Geography , Classical Geography ; Lectures on the f 
Geography of breece ; Ax. 

Henri Simon Hymans, iTi.D. j 

Keeper of the Bibhotheipie Royale de Bclgupie, Brussels. .Author ol Biibens . sa ! Van Dyok (in pari), 
me et son aniere. \ 


ITf.rf.r Leonidas Hart. LL.T). 
Harristcr-at-law. 


( Valuation and Valuers. 


H. Hamilton Fvfe. j 

Special Correspondent of the Daily Mail : Dramatic Critic of The Wot id. Author I Tricoupls, Charllaos. 
of A Modern A <! past a , The New Spirit in Egypt \ Ac. [ 

Sir Harrv Hamilton Johnston, G.C.M.G., D.Sc., LL.D. i Tunlsia; 

See the biographical article : Johnston, Sir H. 11. [ Uganda ; Unyoro. 

Horace Iamb, M.A., LL.IJ., D.Sc., F.R.S. [ 

Professor of Mathematics, Umvxrsity of Manchester. Formerly Fellow and Assistant 

Tutor ot Trinity College, C'-ambriclge. Member of Council of the Royal Society, ^ Vector Analysis. 

i(Si4-i8y6. Royal Medallist, 1902. President of the London Mathematical 

Soeietj', 1002-1904. Author of Hydrodynamics ; Ax. 

IlcGff I.oi\(;boiirne C’allendar. F.R.S., T.L.D. / 

Professor of Physic.s. Royal C'ollege of Scienci', IvOndon. Fonuerlv Professor of j Vaporization. 

Plivsics in McGill College, Montreal, and in University College, London. \ 

Harriet L. Hennes.sv, M.D. (Brux.), L.K.(\P.I._, L.R.C'.S.J. {Tuberculosis. 

FIerhert Levi Osgood. A.M.. ITi.H. ( 

I’rofeKHor ot History at Columbia l.hiiversity, New York. Author of The Ameruan | UnitedStates: History {tn part). 
Colonies in the Seventeenth Century ; Ax'. f 


Hector ]\Iunro Chadwtck, M.A. * f Tvr • 

Fellow and Librarian of Clare College, Cambridge. Author of .Studies on Anglo- I , 

i,a.w„Jn.MuH0„s. Valkyries. 


Hugh Munro Ro.ss. 

Formerly Exhibitioner of Lincoln College, Oxlord. Editor of The 7 tntes Engineer- 
ing Supplement. Author ot British Railways. 


Typography : Modern Practical 
Typography (in part). 


Harold Mellor Woodcock, D.Sc. c 

Assistant to the Prof«*ssor of Proto-Zoology, London University j-'ellow of Uni- | TrvnnnnBftmue 
versity College, London. Author of ” Haemoflagellates " in Sir E. Lankester's j 
7'reatise on Zoology, and of various scientific papers. { 


Henry Sturt, M.A. 

Author of Idola Theatri ; The Idea of a Tree Churih ; Personal Idealism. 


[ UtilltarlanteR 


Henry Sweet, M.A.. Pii.D., ET..D. t 

University Reader in Phonetics, Oxford. Member ot the Academies of Munich, I Tinluorenl TamruoffAc 
Berlin, Copenhagen and Helsingfors. Author of A History of English Sounds .stnee 'j crsai Languages, 
the Earliest Period , A Handbook of Phonetics ; Ax. I * 

Rev. Isaac Morgan Atwoodp M.A.T D.D., LL.D. i 

Secretary of the Universalist General Convention. Associate-editor of the f/ni- j Tinluai^aHet Phiireh 
versalist Leader, Boston. General Superintendent ot the Universahst Church, ‘ ors»H5 
1898-1906. Author of Latest Word of Universalism ; Ac. 

* Jo.sKPH Anderson, LL.D. • • 

Keeper of the National Museum of Antiquitie.s, Edinburgh, and Assistant Secretary 
• of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Honorary Professor of Antiquities to 
the Royal Scottish Academy. Author of Scotland in Early CJimstian and Pagan 

Times. 


Tumulus. 
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\ • 
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John Ambrose Fj.emin(., M.A., VK.S., f 

Ponder Professor of Eleotneal En^jinecring in the l^nivcrsity of London. Fellow ol | Transformers ' 
TJniV(‘rstty College, l.ondon. Formerly JA'llow ol St John's College, Cambridge, and ’i tynji- Phucinnl 
“Le('luier on Applied Mecduimes in the Unu'ersity. Author lA Magnets and lilectru rnysicai, 

Currents, I 


John Allen Howe. 

Curator and Librarian of the Mnsimm of Practical Geology, London. Author of 
** 7 he Geology of tiuilduig Stones. 

Right Hon. Jame.s Dryc i:, D.C'.L., D.Lttt. 

See the biographical article ; Bryce, Jamf.s. 

James Bartlett. 

I.ecturer on Construction, Architecture, Sanitation, Quantities, lU'., at King’s 
College, London. Member of tli«‘ vSociety (if Architect.s. Member ol the Institute 
ol j iiiiior Engineers. 


f Torridonlan ; 
j Triassic System. 

j Trlbonian ; 

United States : CofintUntion 
[ and Government. 

[ Ventilation. 


James Hass Mulmnger, M.A. r 

Lecturer in Hi.story, St John’s College, Cambridge. Formerly Pnivcrsity Lecturer 
in History and IhTsidcnt of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. Birkbeck Lecturer J Universities, 
in Eccle.siastical History at J rimty College, Cambridge, i8«)o-tHo 4. Author of I 
History oj the 1 1 nirersitv of Cambridge ] ‘1 he Schools of L harles the (ireat , Ac. I 


Right Real John ( i tiihert Heoley, O.S.B,. D.D. 

R.C. Bishop of Newport. Author of The Holy Eucharist ; cS:c. 


Transubstantiation. 


James Fitzmaurige- Kelly, Ittt.I)., F.R.1It.st..S, ' 

Ciilmour J^rofessor of Spanish Language and Liletature, Liverpool University. | Translation J 

Valera y Alcal& Galiano» Juao ; 
Vega Carpio {tn pari). 


Norman Mc( oil Lectun i, Cambridge University, lodlow of the Bntisii Academy. 
Mi'iubei of the Royal Spanish Academy. Knight Commander ol the Order of 
.'Ujdionsci XII. Autlioi ol \ H istory of Spanish Literature , Ac. 


John Fi.irbk.s Whiik, LL.T). (d. oioq). 

Joint-author of the Life and .^rf of G. P. ('hahners^ R.S. * 1 . ; Ac. 


I Velazquez (/;/. part). 


Jo.SKPH (i. Hoknf.r. A.M.l.Bl-X H.IC 

Author of Plating and Hodei-Making ; Praitual Metal-Turning ; c^c. 

John (iuAY M^Kendrick, M.l)., id..]).. F.R.S., F.K.S. (Kdin.). 

Emeritus Professor of Phy.siology in thi* Unu^rsitv of Gla.sgow. Profc.ssor 
Physiology, 1870-1006. Autlior of l^ife in Motion ; I ife of Helmholtz ; cSrc. 

John Henry Hes.ski.s, ]\I.A. 

Author of Gutenberg an Historical J nvesltgafion. 


I Tool. 

f Touch ; 

of J Vascular System ; J1 istory 

I of Discovery, 

I Typography ; History, 


John Henry Middleton, M.A.. Litt.I)., F.S.A., D.C.L. (i846-iS()b). . 

Slade Professor ol June Art in the ITniver.sity of Cambridge, 188G-1895. Director 1 VesOMi {in part) i 
ol the Fitzwilliam Mu.seum, (.'ambridge, 1889-1892. Art Director ol the Soutli j VerroOChiO, Andrea del; 
Kensington Museum, 1892-1806. Author ot The Engraved Gems of <• Vesta ( Df Tiaf/). 

limes', Illuminated Manusiripts in Classual and Mediaeval Times, y \ I r 


John Horage Round, M.A., FL.I). / 

Balliol College, Oxford. Author of Leudal England ; Studies in Peerage and family J Vere ( Family). 
History ; Peerage and Pedigree. [ 


Sir ]o.seph John Thomson. F.Sc., LL.D., Pii.D., F.R.S. 

r.aveiidisli I’rofessor of Experimental Physics and Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. I’rcsident of the British As.sociation, 1909-1910. Author of .*1 J realise ) VaOUUm Tube. 
on the Motion of Vortex Pings ; .A pplUation of Dynamics to Physits and C hemisiry ; j 
Reient Researches in Electricity and Magnetism ; Ac. ( 

Sir Joseph Larmor, M.A., D.Sg., LL.D., F.R.S. , 

Fellow of St John’s College, t'ambridge, and Luca.sian Professor of Matlicmatics 

in the University. Secretary <il the Royal Society. T’rofessor of Natural Idiilo- J Units, Dimensions Of. 
' s<)})liy. Queen’s College, Galway, 1880-1885. Author of Ether and Matter, and j 
4it prions memoirs on Mathematics and Physics. I 

* John.Louls Kmtl Dreyer. * ( 

Director of Armagli C)bservatory. Author of Planetary Sy,stems from Thales to J Transit Circle. 

Kepler ; A'c. [ 


^ 'Jessie Laidlay Weston. ^Tristan 

• Knihcyr oi Arthur I an Romances unrepresented in Malory. ^ iribia . 

JosiAH Ot.dfield, 1).(\L., IVl.R.C.fs., L.R.f.P. r 

Barrister-at-law. Senior Physician of the Lady Margaret Fruitarian Hospital, j Vegetarianism. 
Bromley. Author ai Myrrh and Amaranth ; Ehe \' one of Nature ; &c. ^ 


JgiiN Oliyer Borley, M.A. 

(ronvillc and Cams College, Cambridge. 

Jame8 George Joseph Pendkkel-Brodhurst. 
F-ditor of the Guaidian, London. 


I Trawling, Seining and Netting. 
[ Vernls, Martin, 


Rev. % John Punnett Peter.s, Ph.D., D.H. 

Canon Residentiary, Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of St John the Divine in New 
• York Citv. Formerlv Profes.sor of Hebrew, University of Pennsylvania. In charge 
of the F:xpedition of Yhe University of Pennsylvania to Nippur, 1888-1895. Author 
of Scriptures, Hebrew and Chfxstian ; Nippur, or Ex ploralions and Adventures on 
the EuEhratSs ; iVc. 
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L. V.^ 


M. Br. 
M. G. 


M. N. T. 
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XI 


John Southwakd. r Typography : Modern Practical 

Author oi A Dictionary of Typography and t/s Accessory Arts ; Practical Printing ; | Typography*(in part) 

John Smith Klett, D.Sr., F.G.S.^ ( Tonallte ; Trachyte; . 

Petrographer to the Geological Survc'V- Formerh* Lecturer on Petrology m I . Varlolites • 

Edinburgh Gniversity. Neill Medallist oi the Royal Society ol Edinburgh. Bigsby j « . * * 

Medallist of the Geological Society ot London. I 

Joseph Shield Nicholson. M.A., S(. 1 ). . . f ^ 

Professor of l^olitical Economy at l-dinburgh University. Fellow of the British I Usury ^ 

Academy. Author of Prtniiplcs of Politiial Economy) Money and rv j Value. 

Problems ; c'fec. I 

James Smith Reid, M.A., LL.I)., Litt.I). 

Professor of Ancient History and Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Cams College 
Cambridge. Hon. I'l llow, ’ formerly Fellow and Lecturer ol Christ’s College 
Browne's and Cliancellor’s Medals. Editor of editions of Cicero's Aiademia) Dc 
Amtiitia) Ac. 


;e, Trajan ; 
t - Tribune : 


John Thomas Bealhy. 

Join (-author of Stanford’s Eiirop*^'. Formerly Editor ot the Scottish (ieograpliual 
Maguenw. 'J'ranslator ol Sven Hedin's I h tough Ai>iu, ( entral Asia and Tibet ; At 


Tribune ; 

Varro» Marcus Terentius. 

Transbaikalia (in pari) \ 
Transcaspian Region (in pari ) ; 
Turgai (tn part ) ; 

Turkestan ( m part) ; 

Ufa ((Government) (in pari ) ; 
Ural Mountains (//; part). 


Torture. 


Treitschke, Heinrich von. 


Kathleen Schlestnoek. 

Editor of The J*ortfo/io of M ifyii a! luhaeoh 
Orchest) a. 


James Wii.ltam.'). H.CM... 

All Souls Reader in Roman I.aw in the University of Oxlord, and lA'llow of Lincoln 
College. Author ol Wills and Suuv'^swn ; Ac. 

J WyCI.IITE HeM)LAM. M.A. 

staff Ins()(‘ctor ol S(‘condar\ Schools under tlie Boaul of I'hlucation, London, j 
Formerly ludlow ol King's Collcgr. Cambndgt Piolessor of Crreek an«l Ancient 
History at (.Jneen’s College, l.oiulon. Author ol iiismanh and the Poundation of the \ 

(iCi man Lmpire \ A'c. 

JKRRMIAII jKNks. ' TruStS 

See the biographical article : Jl.nks, Jeremiah WiiiriM.r. 

i Trigonon ; Tromba Marina ; 

. r 'r; r / .7 Trombonc ( /H /)flr/) t 

Autlioi of J he Iintruments of the \ . . 'a ' 

Trumpet (7;/ ; 

' Tuba ; Valves. 

Loui.*^ Courtauld, M.A., M.R.(!.S.. T..R.r.P. C 

Formerly Research Scliolai, Middle.sf\ Hospital Cancer I.aboralones. Author of | Tumour. 

Life-Hisiorv of I'neitmoion i(s ; A'c. \ 

J.OUIS ilUNCAN, Ph.D., M.Am.InS'I.ICF. /■ 

Lab‘ X.ssociate Piofessoi ol .Apjdied Llectricitv n1 tie* Jolins Ho])kms Univeisitv, j 'rpoctinn 
Baltiinoiv, Md. Headol the Di'parUueiit of I'.leetiKal j:.ngirii‘( ring, Mas.sai huseiis i 
Institute ol Technology. I 

Leonard Krskine Hii.l. F.R.S., M.K.C.S., L.R.(M\ f 

I.i'cturer on Physiologx' at the T.ondon Hospital. F'ormeilx I leinonstnitor of 
I ’liv.siology in the Univeisit\ ot Gxloid: and Assistant Prolessor ol Physiology, 

Cniversity College, London. Aullior ol Manual of Physiology ; At. 

Lionel James, F.R.(LS. 

The Times Special ('orrcspomlent in South Africa, iSuo-ioor IC iih'r's S])ecial 
Correspondent m the Chitral Campaign, i .So4-i8y.‘j. Autlior ol With the L hitral 
Relief Porce ; On the Heels of J)e IfV/ ; Ac. Ac. 

l.KONARD James Spencer. M.A. 

Assistant in the Department of Mineralogy, British Museum I'oriiKTly Si liolar 
of Sidnev Sussex (.'ollege, Cambridge, ami Harkness Sclioiai. Lditor ol the 
M ineralogical Magazine. 

LuiCil VlLI.ARI. 

Italian F'oreign Office (Emigration Dejxirtment) F'ortm-ih Newsjiajier Corre- 
spondent in the east ol Eurojic Italian Vice-Consul in New Orleans, icjtiO 
dc’lphia, 1007 
Country ; A'c. 


Vascular System : Physiology, 


Transvaal ; History (in part). 


r Torbernite ; 

Tridymite ; 

[ Vesuvianite. 


Tremolite ; 
Vanadinite ; 


and Boston, 


oil). Author of Italian l.ife 


Phila- 
1 aim and 


Tuscany : History : 
Vespers, Sicilian. 


Margaret Bryant. 
Mose.s Gaster, Pii.D. 


/ Tourneur, Cyril : Introduction 
I and Bibliography. 


Chief Rabbi ol the Sephardic Communitie.s of F.ngland. Vice-F'Tesidenl, Zioni.st 

_ . , . ... , tine. 


Vacarescu. 


Vaphio. 


Congiess, 1898, 1899, igoo, lldiester Lecturer at Oxlord on Slavonic and Byzantine 
Literature, t886 and 1891. Author of A New Hebrew Tiagment of BenSiva) The j 
Hebrew Version of the Set return Secretorum of Aristotle. 

Mar('(ts Nikhithr Tod, M..A. • * 

Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford UniM-r.sity I^ertiirer in l.pigraphy 
Joint-author of Catalogue of the Sparta Museum. 

^M^XIMII.lAN Otto Bismarck Caspaki, M.A. ^ fTrachis*' * 

Reader in Ancient History at London University. Lfeturer in Greek at Btrmingliam -{ / j „ • • 

. University, lyos-iyoS. ^ (. 4 nrw«/). 

Newton Dennison Mbrenkss, A.M., Ph.D. , f Unlt«ii States : Fauna and 

Author of Maryland as a Proprietary Province. * ^ Slora. • * 
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Oswald Barron, F.S.A. 

Editor of the Ancastor, T902-io{>'; 
Honourable Society of tlie Baronetage 


Hon. Genealogist to Standing Council of the | f 


Prince Peter Alexei vitc’h Kropotkin. 

^ See the biographical article : Kropotkin, Prince P. A. 


Peter Ciialmers Mitchell, M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S., D.Sc., LL.D. 

Secretary of the Zoological Society of London. University Demonstrator in Com- 
parative Anatomy and Assistant to Linacre }‘role&sor at Oxford, 1888-1801. 
Author of Outlines of Biology ; &c. 

Philip ('hesnev 'S’okkk, M.A. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Editor of J.etters of PrDicess Elizabeth of Kurland. 

1*etkr (iiLEs, M.A., Litt.D. 

Follow and Classical J.ecturtT of Emmanuel rolh‘g<‘, Cambridge, and University 
Reader in Comparative Philology. Formerly Secretary of the Cambridge Idiilo- 
logicaJ Society. 

Pall (iEOROE Konody. 

Art Critic of tlie Observer and tlie Daily Alatl. h'ornicrlv Editor of the Artist. 
Author of The Art of Wiiltei ( rune ; Velasijiiez : Life and Work ; cVc. 

Philip Lake, M.A., F.d.S. 

Lectiin r on Pliy.sical and Regional rr(‘ographv in (.’ambndge University. FornierI\ 
of the (T(‘ologiral Survey of India. Author of Monograph of British Cambrian 
1 nlobites. 'J'lanslator and Editor ol Kayser'.s ( omparatwe Geology. 

Robert Anchej.. 

Archivist of the Depai tment de I’Eure. 

Kk'hatu) Alexander S’j rentfeild. 

Assistant in the Dt'pai tment of l^nnted Books, British Museum. Musical Critic of 
the Daily Graphic. Aiithot ot AJasters of Italian ADtsic ; The Opera ; &c. 

Sir Richard (’laverholse Jehb, LL.l).. D.C.L., Lrrr.l.). 

Sec the biographical article : Jicun, Sir Richard C. 

Rollin 1). Salisbury, A.M., I.L.I). 

Geologist in charge of Pleistocem* (..eology of New jersey. Dean of Ogden (Grad.) 
School oi Science and Head ol the Department of GeogruiJhy m the University ol 
Chicago. 

Rl(.inajj) Tnnes 1^)('0(’k, luZ.S. 

Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens, J-onclon. 

Ronald John AIuNeill, M.A. 

Christ Cjnirch, Oxlord. Barn si <-i -at -law. Formerly Editor of the St JameCs-^ 
Gazette (London). ' 

Sir Robert Kennaway Douglas. 

Formerly Keepei ol Oriental Printed Bonks and MSS. at the Brilisli Museum ; and 
I’tolessor of Cliinese, King's C(jllege, London. Author of The Language and Liiera- 
lure of China ; Ac. 

Richard Lydekker, M.A., luR.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S. 

Member ol the Stall ol tlie (leological Survey of India, 1874-1.S82. Author ol 
L atalogut’s of hussil AI animals, f\rf>fjles and Birds in the British Aluseum ; The Deer 
of A ll Lands ; The Game A iinnals of A ffn a ; tSre. 


Tudor ( Family). 

Transhaikalla ( in part ) ; 
Transcaspian Region {in part) 
Turgai {in part)] 

Turkestan {mpart); 

Ufa {Government) {tn pari)] 
Ural Mountains ( in pari). 

\ Variation and Selection ; 
Vertebrata, 

I Vane, Sir H. 

fu. 


( Van Dyck {tn part ) ; 
\ Velazquez {m part). 


I Venezuela : Geology. 
Vendee, Wars of the. 

-j Verdi, Guiseppe. 
j^Troy and Troad {in part), 
i United States ; Geology {in 

j 

[ Trllobites. 

{ Tone, Theobald Wolfe ; 

\ Tyler, Wat ; 

[ Ulster, Earls of. 


Ts§ng Kuo-fan. 


I Toxodontia ; 

Tylopoda ; 

[ Ungulata. 


Robert Nisbet Bain (d. i()0()). 

Assistant Librarian, British Museum, TvS8.{-iock). Author 
• i^olitical History of Denmark, Norway and ^'-n^oo 


Torkenskjold, Peder; 
Sxnuhmvia : the | Torstensson, Count ; 

The J'lrst Romanovs, - Valdemar 1., II. and IV. o! 


/ 6 /y~/ 2 JS Slavonic Europe . thf Political History of I^oland and Russia from /jOo Denmark * 
to iyy 6 ; Ac. * 


R.-Phen^: .Spiers, F.S.A. , F.R.LP.A, 


Formerly Master of the Arcliitcctural School, Roval Academv, T.ondon. Past Tracerv * 
President of Architectural Association. Associate and I'ellow ot King's College,-' 


. Verboezy, Istvan. 
Tower ; 


London. C orrcspoiiding Member of the Institute of France. Editor of hergusson's 
History of Architeiturc. Autlior of Archiiecture . East and West \ Ac. 


Triumphal Arch ; 
Vault 


Robert Seymour Conway, M.A., D.Liti. ((antub.). C 

Piofe.ssor of Latin and lndo-Euroj>eaii Philologv in the Univer.sitv of Manchester I Vencti I 
• Fonriei-ly Professor ot Latin in Ihnversitv College. CardiH ; and Fellow of GonviUe ] Vestlni. 
and Cams College, Cambridge. Author of The Hath Dialects., [ 

Roland Truslove, M.A. 

fellow, Dean and Lecturer in Classics at Worcester College, Oxford. 

Stanley Arthur Uooke, M.A. 

% Lditor for the Palestine Exploration Fund.'’ Lecturer in Hebrew and Syriac, and , 

formerly Fellow, Gopville and Cams College, Cambridge. Examiner in Hebrew. Tree- Worship , 
and Aramaic, London University, 1904-1908. Author of Glossary of Aramaic Uzziirh. 

i T//C Laws of AIf))ias and the Code of Hammurabi] Critical Notes on 
^Old 1 eslament History ; Religion of Ancient Palestine ] &c. v 


Troyes. 



S. M. C. 


S. M. E.-W. 




T. As. 


T. A. A. 
T. A. I. 


T. C. C. 


T. E. H. 


T. F. C, 
T. H. 

T. S. 

T. Se. 

V. C.* 


V. M. 


W. A. B. C. 


W. A. He. 
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Sydney MC)nckton C(fpEMAN, M.A., M.D., F'.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., F.R.S. 

Medical Inspector to H.M. Local Government Board, London. Medical Lecturer 
on Public Hcaltli at Westminster Hospital. Lt.-Col. and Divisional Sanitary 
Officer, ist London Division, 'rerritorial Force. Milroy Lecturer, Royal College of 
Physicians, London^ i8y8. Autho*of Vaccination, its Natural History and Patho- 
logy ; &c. 


Vaccination. 


Sir Sydney Mvvrow Eardley-Wilmot. / 

Rear-Admiral (retired). Commanded H.M.S. "Dolphin" in Red Sea, 1885-1886, | «, j # 

and a.ssisted m the defence of Suakin. Superintendent of Ordnance Stores, 1 TorpCflO. 

igo2-iQOQ. Author of Life of Vice-Admiral Lord Lyons ; Our Navy for a Thousand • 

Years ; etc. I 

Simon Newcomb, LL.D., D.Sc. / Uranus (Asironof?iy). 

See the biographical article : Newcomb, Simon. I Venus {Astronomy). 


Thomas Ashby, M.A., D.Lirr. 

Director of the British School of Archaeology at Rome. Formerly Scholar of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Craven Fellow, i <807 Comngton Prizeman, igoO. Member 
of the Imperial German Archaeological Institute. Author of Ihe Classical Topo- | 
graphy of the Roman Campagna. 


Thomas Andrew Archer, M.A. 

Author of The Crusade of RU hard 7 . ; &c. 

Thomas Allan Ingram, M.A., LL.D. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

'J’homas (hkow’uer ('h\mbeklin, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., Sc.D., F.G.S., 
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TONALITE, ill petrolog)', a rock of the dioritc class, first 
described from Monte Adamello near Tonale in the Eastern 
Alps. It may lie described as a quurtz-diorite containing 
biotite and hornblende in nearly ec|ual proportions. The prin- 
cipal felspar is plagioclasc, but ortlioclase occurs also, usually 
in small amount. Those varieties which are rich in orthoclase, 
in addition to plagioclase, have been called quartz-morizonites 
or adamellites, but a better term is grano-diorite, which has 
been very generally adojited in America for rocks which are 
intcrrnediale in character between the granites and the diorites. 

1 he hornblende of the diorites is green, sometimes w’ith a tinge 
of brown; the biotite is always brown and strongly pleochrok. 
Often these two minerals are clustered together irregularly or in 
parallel growths. They have generally a fairl>' strong tendency 
to idiomorphism, but may sometimes enclose plagioclase fel- 
spar in ophitic manner. Both of them decompose to chlorite, 
epidote and carbonates. 'Fhe plagioclase felspar, which may 
form more than one-half of the rock, is andesine or oligoclase; 
simple crystals are rare, the majority being complex growths 
with centres of felspar rich in lime, while in the external zones the 
proportion of soda ielspar increases greatly. The inner portii^is i 
have often well-defined, but very irregular, boundaries, and are 
sometimes sponge-like, with the cavities filled up with a later, 
more acid, deposit. This seems to indicate that growah has 
taken place in stages, alternating with periods when the ' 
cr>'stallizcd felspar was eroded or partly dissolved. 'Hie ortho- 
clase sometimes forms irregular plates enclosing individuals 
of plagioclase. Quartz occurs both in irregular simple grains 
imd as micropegmalite. Occasionally pale green pyroxene is 
visible in the centre of crystals of dark green hornblende. The 
accessory minerals apatite, magnetite and zircon are always 
present, and very common also are orthite in coffee-coloured 
zonal prisms practically always encircled by yellow epidote, 
and reddish-brown crystals of sphene, simple or twinned. 

Ill external appearance the tonalitos are very like the granites 
but usually darker in colour. Tonalite-porphyrit#i ofteif acconi- 
pany them, having the same composition but with phonocrysts 
of felspar, quartz, hornblende and biotite in a fine-grained ground- 
mass. Voins and thwads of fine grey rock, mainly composed of 
quartz and felspj|,r, olten intersect tonalito-ma.sses and Iiave Ixion 
called tonahte-aplites. seeing that they boar the same relations to 
aplites as the aplitos do to the granites. They contain more soda- 
than the normal aplites. Towards their margin.s 
the lar^r alpine masses of tonalite often as.sume banded or gneissic 
laciqi, ^ue app^ren^y to movement during intrusion. 


In eastern Tirol another tonnlite occurs at Rieserfernor ; there 
is also a wfll-known mass of this rock near Travorsella. I n the south 
of Scotland (GallowdV district) tonahtes accompany hornblonde- 
and biotite-graiiites, hornblende- and augile-diontes. The newer 
granites of the Highlands of Scotland in many places pass into 
tonalitos, especially near their imirgms, and simiUr rocks occur in 
Ireland in a tew places. Grano-diorites have been described from 
California, and rocks of very similar character occur in the Andes, 
l‘atagonia and the lesser Antilles. Tonahtes are also said to be 
frequent among the igneous rocks of Alaslca. ( |. S. F.) 

TONAWANDA, ii city of Eric county, New York, U.S.A., 

' alxmt II m. by rail N. of Buffalo on the Niagara River at the 
mouth of Tonawanda Creek (opposite North Tonawanda), 
and on the Erie canal. Pop. (1900), 7421, of whom 1834 were 
foreign-born ; (1910, census), 8290. Tonawanda is served 
by the New \ ork C entral & Hudson River and the Erie railways, 
and is connnccted vsith Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Lockport by 
electric lines. The industries depend chiefly on electric power 
generated by the Niagara Falls, n m. disUint. There are rolling- 
mills, planing-mills, ship-yards, and blast-furnaces, and among 
the manufactures are wooden ware, flour and paper. The 
I surrounding region was the scene of hostilities during the Seven 
Years’ War, and thi: W’ar of 1812. The first permanent white 
settlement was made about 1809, and donawanda was in- 
corporated as a village in 1854 and was chartered as a city in 
1903. The name ol the city is an Indian word said to mean 
“ swift water.” 

TONBRIDGE [Tunbridge], a market town in the Tonbridge 
or south-western parliamentary division of Kent, England, 
29i m. S.S.E. of London by the South Eastern & Chatham 
railway. Pop. of urban district (1901), 12,736. ItTs situated 
on rising ground above the river Medway, which is crossed by a 
stone bridge erected in 1775. The church of St Peter and St 
Paul, chiefly Decorated and Perpendicular, with some portions 
of earlier date, was completely restored in 1879. There are 
remains of an ani'ient castle, consisting ^chieflv of a finely pre- 
served gateway, of the Early Decorated period, flanked by two 
round tourers. 7 'hc castle was formerly defended by three 
moats, one of them formed by the Medway. Tonbridge School 
was founded by Sir Andrew Judd, lord mayor of London in 
the time of Edward VI., and was rebuilt in*i865, remodelled 
m i 38 o, and extended 'subsequently. Ornamep^al artidfes of 
inlaid wood, called 'I'onbri^ge ware, chiefly sold at Tunbridge 
Wells, are largel>^ manufactured. There are gunpowder m^lk 
on the banks of the Medway, and* wod-stapliiyy,* brewing and 
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tanning are carried on. There is some traffic on the Med\\a>, 
which is navigable for barges. 

donbridge’ owed its early importance to the castle built by 
Richard, carl of Clare, in the reign of Henry I. 'I he castle 
was' besieged b> William Rulus, was taken by John in the wars 
with the barons, and again by Prince Edw^ard, son of Henry II . 
After being in the posses.sion of the earls of Clare and Hert- 
ford, and of ine carls of GIouccsKt, it became the pro]>erty ot 
the Staffords, and “jn the attainder of the duke of JUicking- 
ham m the of Henr> VIII. was taken by ttio frown It 
was dismantled during the Civil V\ar. Ihe lords of the i.istlt 
had the right of attending the arehliishojis of fanterliury on 
state occasions as chief butlers. 

TONDERN, a lowii of Gertnanv, in the I’russian province ot 
Schleswig-Holstein, on Ihc Widaiic, 8 m. from the j 

Hover, opposite the island ol Syll, and 42 m. bv rail H.W. from 
I’lensburg. l‘op. (ihoo), 4244- Tondern was 111 early days a 
s-aport but since the reclamation of ihc marshes and the dreclg- | 
'mi; of the Widaiie navigal ion has < eased, and ves.seb load and j 
unload at Hover, with which the place has direct railway com- 
munication. 'The trade consists chiefly in ugrieullural produce 
and eattle, and there is an important horse market. j 

In Hie village of C.alhiis, lying about 4111. N., were disem'eied, , 
in i 6 i<) and ly.td respeelively, iwo golden bonis of Hie Scandi- 
navian period; these were stolen in I'":. tTblel 

Nortberii Antiquities in Copenhagen, where they had Ln 
treasured, and liave never been recovered. 

Sec Kaistens, Dif Stiidl Tondern ('|■cJIl<lerll. iSoi). 

TONE, THEOBALD WOLFE (1763 170H), Irish relKl, the 
son of I’ctcr Tune, a Dublin coaehmaker, was born m Dublin 
on the 20lb of June His grandfather was a smaU 

farmer in county Kildare, and bis motlicr was the daughter of 
a captain in the merchant serviee. Though entered as a student 
at Trinity College, Dublin, Tone gave little attention to study, 
his inclination being tor a military career; but after eloping 
with Matilda Withennglon, a girl of sixteen he look his depee 
in 178(1, and read law m l.ondon at the Middle Temple and after- 
wards in Dublin, being called to the Irish bar in 1780. Though 
idle Tone had considerable ability. Cliagriiicd at finding no 
notice taken of a wild scheme for founding a military colony 
in the .South Seas which he had submitted to Pitt, he nimed io 
Insh politics. An able pamphlet attacking the administration 
of the marquess of Hiickingham in 1700 brought him to the 
notice o! the Whig club; and in September T701 he wrote a 
remarkable essay over the .signature “ A Northern Whig, of 
which 10,000 eojiies arc said to have been sold. The principles 
of the P'roneh Revolution were at this time being eagerly em- 
brucod in In land, ospeciiilly among the Presbyterians of Ulster, 
and two month.s before tlic appearance of Tone’s essay a great 
•mactijiG had been held in Belfast, where republican toasts 
had been drunk with enthusiasm, and a resolution in fa\nur 
of iJbohVj^ of religious discinaliflrations had given the first 
nfoiolitical sympathy between the Ropian Catholics and 
the Protestant d'l.ssenters of the north. The essay of A 
Ncffthern Whig emphasized the growing breach between the 
Whig paXrLftts like Flood and Grattan, who aimed at Calholie 
emaiW^flttion and parliamentary reform without disloyalty 
•to threonnexion with Imgland, and the men who desired to 
establish a separate Irish republic, 'lone expressed in his 
pamphlet unqualified contempt for the constitution whu’h 
Grattan had so triumphant Iv extorted from theEnghsn govern- 
ment m*« 782 ; and, himself a Protestant, he urged co-operation 
bet<Veen the different religious sects in Ireland as tlie only 
means of obtaining complete redress of Irish grievances. 

in OctobeV i7<)i Tone converted these ideas into practical 
policy by founding, in conjunction with Thomas 
iSot\ Napper Tandy {(/.v ) and others, the society of the United 
^ Irishmen.” The original purpose of this society was no more 
than ^ne formation of a political union between Roman Catholic.s 
and PWitestants, with a view to obtaining a liberal measure ot 
•pwliamentary reform ; it was only w^hen tha" object appeared 
tb tee unattainable by constitutional methods that the majority 


of the members adopted ihe more uncompromising opinions which 
Wolfe 'Jbne held from the first, and conspired to establish an 
Irish republic by armed rebellion. Tone himself admitted 
that with him hatred of England had always been 
instinct than a principle,” though until his views shou d become 
more generally accepted in Ireland he was prepared to work 
for reform as distinguished from revolution. But he desired 
to root out the popular respect for the names of Charlemont 
and Grattan, and to transfer to more violent leaders the conduct 
of the national movement. Grattan was a reformer and a 
patriot without a tincture ot deinoeratie ideas ; Wolh‘ Tone \^as 
a revolutionary whose principles were drawn from the rrench 
Convention. Grattan’s political philosophy tn that 

of Edmund Burke: Tone was a disciple of Danton and ihomas 

Raine. -d 

Democratic principles were gaining gi'ound among the Roman 
Catholics as well as the Presbyterians. A quarrel between the 
moderate and the more adeanced sections of the 'Roman C atholic 
Committee led, in l)ec(‘mbrr i ygi , to the .secession of sixtv-eight 
of the lormt r, lal by Lord Kenmare; and the direclion of the 
committee then passed to more yiolent leaders, of whom the 
most prominent was John Keogh, a Diiblm tradesman. Ihe 
1 acliye participation ot the Roman (athohes in the movement 
' of the Cniied Irishmen was strengthened by the appoint riient 
of Tone as paid .se( retarv ol the Roman Catholic ('ommiMu' in 
I the spring ol 1702. When the h-gahty of the Roman ( atholic 
' (‘onveiition in 1702 was called in (inestion by the government. 
Tone drew up for the comiiiittee a statement of the ense on which 
a lavourable opinion ot counsel was obtained; and a sum ot 
with a gold medal w'as voted to Tone by the ( onvcntion 
when it dissolved itself in April 170.^. I’urke and Gnittan were 
anxious that provision should be made for the edncatam of 
Irish Roman ('atholic priests at home, to present them from 
the contagion of Jacobinism in France; Wolfe Inne, an 

incomparably ju.ster foreea.st,” as la^’ky obser\T^ e \ora c 
the same measure for (xactly opposite reasons. lie rejoiced 
that the breaking up of the French .schools by the rewlntion 
had rendi rpd nwossarv ihc foundation of Miivnoolh ( ollepq 
which he foros.aw would draw the sympathies of the clcrfry mto 
more democratic channels. In 17Q4 the Dnited Irishmen, 
persuaded that their .scheme of universal suffrage and equal 
electoral cli.stricts was not likely to be accepted hy any party in 
the Irish parliament, began to found their hopes on a Trench 
invasion. An Knglisli clergyman named Wilham Jackson, a 
man of infamous notoriety who hud long lived 111 Trance, where 
he had imbibed revolutionary opinions, came to Ireland to 
negotiate between the T'rcnch committee of public safety and 
the United Irishmen. For this emissary Tone drew up a 
memorandum on the .state of Ireland, which he described as 
ripe for revolution; the paper was betrayed to the govcinmrnt 
by an attorney named C'ockaync to whom Jackson had in pru- 
dently disclosed his mission; and in April 1704 
arrested on a charge of treason. Several of the leading United 

Irishmen, ineluding Reynolds and Hamilton Rowan, imniediutely 

fled Ihe country ; the papers of the Unit ed Irishmen were seized : 
and for a time the iirg;inization was broken up. Tone, who had 
not attended meeling. of the society since May i 79 .b ’■'j™;/""" 
in Ireland till alter the trial and supde of Jackson in April 
,701;. Having friends among the government party, including 
members of the Beresford family , he was enabled to make terms 
with the government, and in return for information as to what 
had passed belwern Jackson, Rowan and lumsclf be was per- 
mitted to emigrate to America, where he arrived in May i 7 <» 5 - 
Taking up bis residence at Philadelphia, he wrote a few months 
later to ITiontas Russell expressing un(|ualificd dislike of the 
American people, whom he was disappointed to find no more 
frly democratic in sentiment and no less attached 
•iiithoritv than the English; he described Gec'ge Washington 
as a “ high-flving aristocrat,” and he found the aristocracy C 
money in America still less to his liking than the European 

‘^’fonTdrd°noUeei him.sclf bound in honopr hy his coirpact 
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with the government at homgto abstain ffom further conspiracy; 
^and finding himself at Philadelphia in the congenial company 
of Reyholds, Rowan and Nupper Tandy, he undertook a mission 
to Paris to persuade (he French government to send syi expedi- 
tibn to invade Ireland. In February 1796 he arrived in Paris 
and had interviews with De La Croix and L. N. M. Carnot, who 
were greatly impressed by his energy, .sincerity and ability. A 
commission was given him as adjtitant-^encral in the French 
army, which he hoped might protect him from the penalty of 
treason in the event of capture by the English : though he himself 
claftned the authorship of a proclamation said to have been issued 
by the United Irishmen, enjoining that all Irishmen taken with 
arms in their hands in Ihc British service should be instantly 
shot ; and he supported a project for landing a thousand criminals 
in England, who were to be commissioned to bum Bristol and 
commit any other atrocity in their power. lie drew up two 
memorials representing that the landing of a considerable 
French force in Ireland would be followed by a general rising 
of llu* people, and giving a detailed aeeoiint of the condition of 
the country. The Fnaich directory, which possessed informa- 
tion from Lord F^dward Fitzgerald (q.v.) and Arthur O’Connor 
confirming Tone, prepared to despatch an expedition under 
Hoche. On the 15th of December i7()h the expedition, consist- 
ing of fort\’-1hree sail and carrying about 15,000 men with a 
large suppls' of w^ar material for distrihiit ion in Ireland, .sailed 
froni Brest. Tone, who arcompanicd it as ‘‘Adjutant-general 
Smith,” Iwl the greatest contempt for the seamanship of the 
French sailors, which w'as amply justified by the disastrous 
r(‘sult of the invasion. Returning to France without having 
effected anything, Tone served for some months in the French 
army under lloelie; and in June 1797 he took part in prepara- 
tions for a Dutch I'xpedition to Ireland, which w'as to be sup- 
jiorled by the FVench. But the Dutch fleet W’as detained in the 
TVxel for many WTcks by unfa\T)uruble WTatlier, and before it 
eventually put to sea in (Vtober. only to be crushed b\' Duncan 
in the bnllle of Camperdown, d'oiu had returned to Karis; and 
TToche, the ehief hope of the United Irishmen, was dead. Bona- 
jiarte, watli w'hom Tone had several inteiw'iew'S about this time, 
was much less disposed than FToclie had been to undertake in 
earnest an Irish expedition; and wh(m the. rebellion broke out 
in Ireland in 1798 he had started for Egypt. When, therefore. 
Tone urged the directory to send effective assistance to the Jrisli 
rebels, all that could bo promised W'us a Tuimber of small raids 
to descend simultaneously on different point:; of the Irish coast. 
'One of these under Humbert succeeded in landing a force in 
Killala Ba>'^ and gained some success in Connaught before it was 
subdued liy Lake and (ornw'allis, Wolfe Tone’s brother Matthew 
being captured, tried by court-marlial, and hanged; a second, 
aceonipanied by Napper Tandy came to disaster on the 
(oast ()f Donegal; while Wolfe Tone look part in a third, undt-r 
Admiral Bompard, witii General Hardy in command of a force 
of about 5000 men, which encountered an Ihiglish squadron 
near Though Swilly on the 12th of October 1798. Tone, who was 
on board the “ Hoche,” refused Bompard’s otTer of escape in a 
frigate before the action, and was taken prisoner w'hen the 
Hoche was forced to surrender. V\'li(*n the prisoners wTre 
landed a fortnight later Sir George Hill recognized 'Jbne in the 
French adjutant-general’s uniform. At his trial by court-martial 
in Dublin, Tone made a manly, straight fonvard speech, a vowdng 
his determined hostility to England and his design “ by fair and 
open war to procure the separation of the two countries,” and 
pleading in virtue of his status as a French officer to die by the 
musket in.stead of the rope. He was, however, sentenced io be 
hang(‘d on the 12th of November; but on the nth he cut his 
throat with a penknife, and on the 19th of Novtmber^798 he 
died of th( wound. 

Althougl^ Wolfe Tone had none of the attributes of greatness, 
h(* rises,’ says J^ecky, far above the dreary level of common- 
uU^'e which Irish conspiracy in general presents. The tawdry 
and exaggerated rhetoric; the petty vanity and jcalou.sies; the 
weak •sentimentalism ; the utter incapacity for proportioning 
meai^s 40 ends, anji for grasping the stem realities of thing.s, 


which so commonly disfigure the lives and cdhduct evten' df fhe 
more honest members of his class, were wholly alien Jo his nature. 
His judgment of men and things was keen, lucid and masculine, 
and he was alike prompt in decision and brave in action.” In 
his later years he overcame the drunkenness that V^as habitial 
to him in youth; he developed seriousness of character and unsel- 
fish devotion to what he believed was the cause of patriotism; 
and he won the re.spect of men of high character and capacity 
in France and Ilolland. FTis journals, whil^h were written for 
his family and intimate friends, give a singularly interesting 
and vivid picture of life in Paris in the time of the directory. 
They were published after his death by his son, William Theobald 
Uolfe Tone (1791-1828), who was educated by the French 
government and served with some distinction in the armies of 
Napoleon, emigrating after Waterloo to America, where he died 
m New York City, on the loth of October 1828. ' 

Sec nf Iheohald Wolfe 'lone by himself, continued by his son 
mth his political wntinf;^, edited by W. T. Wolfe Tone (2 vels.’ 
Washington, 1826), another (‘dition of which is entitled Auto- 
' biography of Theobald Wolfe Tone, edited with introduction by 
R. Barn' O Bnen (2 vols., London, 1893): R. R. Madden, Lives of 
the United Irishmen (7 vols, London, T8a2); Alfred Webb Com- 
pendium of Irish Biographv (Dublin, 1878); W. E. H. Lecky 
History of Ireland in the Et^hteenth Cnifwrv, vols. iii., iv., v. (cabin('t 
cd.. 5 vols., London, 1892], j 

TONGA, or FRmNi>i.\' Ist.ands (so called by Captain Cook), 
an archipelago in the South Pacific Oc'can, about 3t;Q m. S.S.W. 
of Samoa and 250 m. E.S.IC. of Fiji. The long chain of islands, 
numbering about 150, though with a collective land area of 
3^5 rn- extends from 18^ 5' to 22° 29' S. and 174° to 
176"* 10' W., and is broken into three group.s, ^'iz. the Tonga to 
the south, Hapai (which again is divided into three clusters) in 
the centre, and Vavau to the north. The largest island is 
longatabu (the Sacred Tonga, Tasman’s Amsterdam), in the 
soutliern gToup, measuring about 25 by 10 m., and i6«; sq. m. 
in area, which contains the capital, Nukualofa. The vegetation 
is rich and beautiful, but the scenery tame, the land seldom rising 
above 60 ft.; Kua (lasman's Middclburg), 9 m. south-east and 
67 sq. m. in area, is 1078 ft. in (‘xtreme height, and much more 
picturesque, being diversified by rocks and woods. Vavau, 
j m the northern group, is 55 sq. m. in extent and 300 ft. high. 

^ Next to these come the coral islands Nomuka and Lifuka in 
I Ihe’Hapai ^oup; Tofua, 2846 ft., Late or Lctle, 1800 ft., and Kao, 
j 3020 ft. high, which arc volcanic and smaller. 'J’he numerous 
islct.s of the central group are very fertile. It is along the western 
.side of the northern half of the chain that the line of volcanic 
action is apparent; the islands here (of which some arc active 
volcanoes) arc lofty. To the east the wdiole chain is bounded 
by a profound trough in the ocean bed, which extends south- 
we.slw’ard, east of the Kermadcc Islands, towards New Zealand. 

J he majority of the I’onga Islands, however, are level, averaging 
40 ft. high, M'ith hills rising to 600 ft. ; their sides are generally 
steep. I he surface is covered with a rich mould unusual in 
coral i.slands, mixed towards the sea with sand, and having a 
sub.stratuin of red or blue clay. The soil is thus very productive, 
although water is scarce and bad. Barrier reefs are rare; 
fringing reefs are numerous, except on the east side, which i.s 
nearly free, and there arc many small isolated roofs and volcanic 
banks among the islands. If the reefs impede navigation they 
form some good harbours. Tht' best is on the south-western side 
of Vavau ; another is on the north of 'rongatabii. Earthquakes 
arc not infrequent. From 1845 fo ^^57 volcanic eruptions were 
very violent, and islands once fertile were devastated and nearly 
destroyed. A new island rose from the sea, and was at once 
named ” Wesley,” but disappeared agai«i. In 1886 there was 
a serious volcanic eruption in the. outlying island of Niuafoou, 
and at the same time Falcon Reef, normally awash at high water, ^ 
discharged sufficient scoriae and pumice to form a new island 
50 ft. high. In 1898 the island had been washed away, but in 
1900 JI.M.S. “ Porpoise ” found that a solid ^ore of black rock 
had been extruded 6 ft. above high water. AU^he vol(Siiioes 
in the group were then quiascent. 

Ceologw The lin# of volcanic action extends along the western 
of the northern half of the chain. S€>nie the islaiMs are brfilt of 
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volcanic rocks alone; such are J'on^u tonga and lJungii hapai, which 
apjiear to be fragments of a single ancient crater, Tofua, Kao, Late, 
Metis, Amargua and Falcon Island, 'i'lie lava is a basic aiigite* 
andesite. Another group of islantls consists of elevated masses of 
submarine volcanic deposits, u]>on some of which coral -reel limestone 
forms a more or less complete coviTing, such are Tonumcia and the 
Nomuka group (Mango, Tonua, Nomuka-iki). All the volcanic rocks 
of these islands are submarine stratified tuffs whicli are jicnetrated 
here and there by and(‘sitc or diabase dikes. 'I'lie Vavau grouji 
consists eiitindy of coral limestone, winch is occasionally crystalline, 
ami contains stalactitic caves of great beauty. 

( Itmaie, Flora, Famta. — Thv climate is healthy for Europeans, 
being dry and cool as comiiared wuth that of Samoa and Fiji. There 
are Irecjiieiit alternations of tem]ierat ure.^ which averages 73® to 
77‘^ F., though Considerably higher in the wet season. Coo) south- 
east trade winds blow, sometimes with great violence, Irom April 
to ])i'C('mber. Durmg the rest of the year the winds blow from 
west north-west and nortli, with ram and oi'.casional destructive 
hurricanes. A cyclone which devastated Vavau in April 1900 was the 
most destructiv*' evei recorded m the group, but liurricanes are rate. 
Tlie average rainfall lor the year is about 80 in.. The vegetation 
IS .similar to that ol Fiji, but more deliiiitely Indo-Malayan in 
character, it embraces all tlu' plants ol the groups to tlio cast witli 
many that are absent then*. Ferns abound, some ol them peculiar, 
and tree ferns (»n the higher islands, and all the usual fruit trees 
and cultivated j)lants of the Pacific are found. There are several 
kinds of valuable timber trees. 'I'lie only indigenous land maiiiniaha 
are a small rat ami a few curious sjjecies of bats. 1'he dog and the 
pig were no doiilit introduced l»^■ man. C)f lurds .some kinds 
are known, an owl being the only bird ol prey, parrots, ])igeons, 
kingfishers, hoiiey-suckei s, rails, clucks, ami otlier water birds an‘ 
numerous. There' ar“ snakes and small li/ards, but no ftogs or 
toads. Ol irist'cts llierc* are relatively lew kinds; but ants, lu-etles 
an 1 moscpiitoes abound. The fishes, ol an Imlo-Malav type, are 
\'aried and iiuiiktoiis. '1 urtle ami sea-snakes abound, as do mollusca, 
ol which a few are p<‘CiilM.r, and zoojdiybr-,. 

Inhabiianb,- The population of the archipelago is about 
j 9,000, of w’hoin about 370 arc whites or half-east es. The 
natives, a brani'li of the Polynesian race, are the mo.sl progressive 
and most intellectual in the Paeifie Islands, except the 
Hawaiians. TIk'v have exercised an influence over distant 
neighbours, especially in Fiji, quite out of proportion to their 
numbers. Their ronquests have extended as far as Niii(^, or 
Savage Lsland, 200 m. east, and to various other islands to the 
north. In Captain Cook’.s time Poulaho, the principal chief, 
considered Samoa to be within his dominions. This pire- 
crninence may perhaps be due to an (‘arly infusion of Fijian 
blood : it has been observed that such crosses arc always more 
vigorous than the pure races in these islands; and this influence 
.seems also trai'cable in the 'I'ongan dialect, and appears to have 
been partially transmitted thence to the Samoan. Various 
customs, traditions and names of places also point to a former 
relation with Fiji. 'J'heir prior conversion to Chri.stianity gave 
the Tongans material as wtH as moral advantages over their 
neighbours. Crime is infrciiuent, and morality, always above 
the Polynesian average, has improved. The people have strict 
notions of etiquette and gradations of rank. In disposition 
they arc amiable and courteous, but arrogant, lively, inquisitive 
. and inclined to steal — their attacks in earlier days on Europeans, 
when not *caiised by misunderstandings, being due prubabl}' 
to their cove^ig property which to them was of immen.se value. 
They are I 5 fave and mot unenergctic, though the soft climate 
' Cfnd the abimijanre of food discourage industry. They value 
childfen, and seldom practised infanticide, and cannibalism w^as 
Xhre. 'J’hcir women arc kindly treated, and only do the lighter 
Work, Agriculture, which is wtII understood, is the chief 
llicy lire bold and skilful" sailors and fishermen; 
other trades, as boat and house building, carving, cooking, net 
and mat making, an- usually hereditary. Their hou.ses are 
slightly built, but the surrounding ground and roads are laid 
out witl^^eat care a. id ta.stc. 

There were tornuTly (till tht' early i8th century) two .sovereigns; 
the higher of tltese, called Tui Tonga (chief of Tonga), was greatly 
rovereiiced but enjoyed little power, The real ruler and the chief 
officers of the'state wer(‘ nuunber.s of the Tubou lainily, from wliich 
also thti wife dl t^U' Tui Tonga was always chosen, whose descendants 
thri^ugh the female line had special honours and pnvileges| under 
the titltt oi^flfnaha, recalling the vasu of Fiji. The explanation 
of the dual kingship is probably this-p-thc Tui-Tonga were regarded 
as the direct descendants of the original head of the family from 
*^vlach the ptople sprang; regarded with reverence, and posses.sing 


unhmited power, they came to misiwe lliis and discontent resulted, 
w’hereijpon, to protect thcm.selves, thi'v appointed an executive 
dejuiiv. Below these came the Eiki or chiefs, and next to them the 
class called Matabulc. 'I'hese were the hereditary counsellors and 
companion.s ol the chit.'Is, and conveyed to the people the decisionfi 
formed at their as.sem bites. They also directed the national cere- 
monies, and preservi'd the pojiular traditions. While, under the 
control of Euroiieaiis, the Tong.ans have shown some aptitude for 
administration, they fail when k'lt to themselves. They iiick up 
superficial acquirements with astonishing case, but seem to be 
mcajiable of mastering any subject. They write shorthand, but 
spealc no h'nglish; they have a smattering of higher mathematics, 
yet are ignorant of book-keeping. Their government, effective 
enough wIn'ii dealing with natives, breaks down m all departments 
concerned with Europeans, and bocotnes the ju’ey of designing 
traders. Their ambition is to rank as a civilized state, and the 
fl.ittery lavLshed on them by their teachers has sjioiled them. 

There are some ancient stone remains 111 Tongatabii, burial places 
{fettolm) built with great blocks, and a remarkable monument 
consisting ol two kirge ujinght blocks morticed to carry a transver.se 
one, on wdiich was formerly a eirciil ir liasin of stone. 

Administration and Trade. In May 1900 the group became a 
liritibh {iroticturale und(T the native flag, the appointment of 
the consul and agent being transferred to the government of 
New Zealand. In 1904 the financial and legal administration 
was put into the hands of the British High C'ornmissjoner for 
the \\ estern Pacific. The native king is as.s]sted by a legislative 
assembly eonsisting, in equal numbers, of hereditary nobles and 
popular (eleded) representatives, dlie wisdom of King (leorge 
Tubou in refusing to alienate an acre of land, except upon lease, 
has resulted in Tonga having been the best native state in the 
Pacific to lo.se its independence. 'I'hcrc is a revenue of about 
£21,000 annuall)' dcrn-cd chiefly from a poll-tax^ leases and 
customs. The principal exports arc copra, bananas, oranges and 
fungus, and the annual \'alues of exports and Imports arc £80,000 
and £70,000 respectively on an average, though both fiuetuate 
considerably. British coin is legal tender (since K105). There 
are five churches in 'i’onga — the Free W'esleyans, embracing the 
' great majo/ity of the inhabitants, Wesleyans, Roman Catholics, 
and Seventh Day Adventi.sts. These last arc few ; a still smaller 
number of natives are nominally Anglicans. 

History . — In 1616 the vessels of Jacob Lcmaire and Willem 
Cornells Schouten reached the island of Niuatohutabu, and had 
a hostile encounter with the natives. In 1643 Abel Tasman 
arrived at Tongatabii and w’as more fortunate. The next visit 
was that of wSamucl Wallis in 1767, followed in 1773 by that of 
Captain Cook. In 1777 returned, and stayed seven w’eeks 
among the Islands. In 1799 a revolution, having its origin in 
jealousy between two natives of high rank, broke out. Civil 
war dragged on lor many years — long after the deaths of the 
first leaders — but Taufaahau, wlio became king in 1845 under 
the name of George I’ubou L, proved a strong ruler. In 1822 
a Methodist missionary had arrived in the island, and others 
followed. The attempt to introduce a new faith led to renewed 
strife, this time between converts and pagans, but King George 
(who fully appreciated the value of intercourse w'ith foreigners) 
supported the missionaries, and by 1852 the rebels were subdued. 
The missionaries, finding their position secure, presently began 
to take action in political affairs, and persuaded the king to 
grant a constitution to the Tongans, who welcomed it with a 
kind of childish enthusiasm, but were far from fitted to receive 
it. A triennial parliament, a cabinet, a privy council, and an 
elaborate judicial system were established, and the cumbrous 
machinery was placed in the hands of a “ prime minister,” a 
retired Wesleyan missionary, Mr Shirley Baker. Treaties of 
friendship were concluded with Germany, Great Britain, and 
the United States of America. Baker induced the king to break 
off his connexion with the Wesleyan body in Sydney, and to set 
up a state church. Persecution of members of the old church 
followed, an^ in 1890 the missionary-premier had to be removed 
from the group by the high commissioner. lie afterwards 
returned to initiate a new sect called the “ Fre? Church of 
England,” which for a time created further divisions among the 
people. 

King George Tubou died in 1893 at the ajoje of ninety-§ix, and 
was succeeded by his great-grandson under the same title. 
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Mr Basil Thomson (who aftef Baker’s d^ortation had carried 
out reforms which the natives, when left alone, were incapable 
of maintaining) was sent in 1900 to conclude the treaty by 
which the king placed his kingdom under British protection. 

Soo Captain Cook's Voyages and other early narratives; Martin, 
Manner's account of the Tonga Islands (Edinburgh, 1827); Vason, 
Tour Years in Tongatahu (London, 1815); A. Moniort, Les Tonga, ou 
Archipel des Anns (Lyons, 189-}); B. Jd. Thomson, The Diversions 
of a Prime Minister (London, 1804). 

TONGKING,^ a province of French Indo-China, and protec- 
torate of France, situated between 20^ and 23 J” N. and 102'’ and 
io8i^ E., and bounded N. by the Chinese provinces of Kwang- 
I'ung, Kwang-Si and Yun-nan, W. by Laos, S. by Annam. and 
E. by the Gulf of Tongking. Area, about 46,000 sq. m. The 
population is estimated at 6,000,000, irnduding 33,000 Chinese 
and about 4000 Europeans. Geographically, Tongking com- 
prises three regions : (i) the delta of the Song-Koi (Red River), 
which, beginning at Son-Tay and coalescing with the delta of 
the Thai-Binh, widens out into the low-lying and fertile plain 
within which are situated the principal cities. (2) I’wo moun- 
tainou^traets, to the north and west of the delta, running 
appwJPtately from north-west to south-east, one separating 
the l 5 S!fn.s of the Song-Koi and the Canton River, the other those 
of the Song-Koi and the Mekong. (3) A region of plateaus 
and low hills forming a transition between the delta and the 
mountains.^ The main geographical feature in the country is 
the Song-Koi, which, taking its rise near Tali lui, in Yun-nan, 
enters Tongking at Lao-Kay (the Lao boundary), and flows 
thence in a south-easterly direction to the Gulf of Tongking. 
It was this river which mainly, in the first instance, attracted the 
lYench to Tongking, as it was believed by the explorers that, 
forming the shortest route by water to the rich province of 
Yun-nan, il would prove also to be the most convenient and 
expeditious means of transporting the tin, copper, silver and 
gold whi(‘h are known to abound there. This belief, however, 
has proved fallacious. The upper course of the stream is 
constantly impeded bv rapids, the lowest being about thirty 
niiles above Hung-Hoa. Beyond Lao-Kay navigation is 
imprai't icable during the dry season, and at all other times of 
the year goods have to be there transferred into light junks. 
Below Lao-Kay larger junks, and in the summer months steam 
launches of shallow draught use the river. Within the limits 
of Yun-nan the navigation is still more diflicult. Near Son-Tay 
the Song-Koi receives the waters of the Song-Bo (Black 
River) and the Song-Ka (Clear River), parallel affluents 
rising in Yun-nan, and from that point divides into a network of 
waterways which empty themselves bv countle.ss outlets into 
the sea. Tlie Song-C:au rises in norlh-castern Tongking and 
below the town of Sept Pagodes, where it is joined by the Song- 
Ihuongto form the Thai-Binh, divides into numerous branches^ 
communicating with the Song-Koi by the Canal des Rapides 
and the Canal des Bamboiis. 

The coast line of Tongking from Mon-Kay on the Chinese 
frontier to Thanh-Hoa, near that of Annam, has a length of 
37 .S 111- krom Mon-Kay as far as the e.stuary of the Song-Koi it 
is broken, rugged and fringed with islands and rocky islets. The 
bay of Tien-IIien, to the south f)f which lies the i.sland of Ke-Bao, 
and the picturesque bay of Along, are the chief indentations. 
Beyond the island of Cac-Ba, south of the Bay of Along, the coast 
is low, flat and marshy, and tends to advance as the alluvial 
deposits of the delta accumulate. 

I he climate of Tongking is less trying to Europeans than that 
of the rest of French Indo-China. During Tune, July and August 
the temperature ranges between 82° and loo’^ F., but from October 
to May the weather is cool. The country is subject to typhoons in 
August and September. t • 

In the wooded regions of the mountains the tiger, elc^ihanf 
and panther are found, and wild buffalo, deer and monkeys are 
common. Tj^e delta is the home of ducks and many other varieties 
of a(]uatic birds. •I'ca, cardamom, and mulberry grow wild, an ! 
m general the flora apjiroximate \ o that of south^'m China. 

1 he Annamese (set^^ANisiAM), wIk) form the bulk ol the population 
of Tonglcing, are of a somewhat better physiqu(‘ than those of tlw 

00^ Seejalso^lNDo-CHiNA, French, and Annam. 
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rest of Indo-China. Savage tribes inhabit the northern districts 

the Muong.s the mountains bordering the Black River, the Th6s the 
regions bordering the Clear River and the Thai-Binh. The Muongs 
are bigger and stronger than the Annamese. They have square 
foreheads, large faces and prominent cheek-bones, and their eyes are 
often almost straight. 

Rice, which in some places furnishes two crops annually, is incom- 
parably the most imporUnt product of the delta. Elsewhere ther(5 
are plantations of coffee, tobacco, ramie;, paper- tree [Daphne odora), 
cotton, jute, sugar-cane, pepper and mulberry. Th* cultivation’ 
ol silkworms is of growing importance. • 

(iold, copper, tin, lead and other metals are found in the higher 
regions of 1'ongking, but only gold and tin are exjiloited, and these 
only to a very limited extent. There is a large output of coal of 
inferior quahty from Hon-Gay on the bay of Along and there are 
coal-workings on the island of Ke-Hao. 

Hanoi, Hai-phong and Nam Dinh carry on cotton-spinning, and 
Hanoi and Nam-Dinh are well known lor the manufacture of carved 
and inlaid furniture. 'J'he natives are skilful at enamclhng and the 
chasing and ornamentation of gold and other metals. The manu- 
facture of j^aper from the fibrous bark of the iiaper-tree is a wide- 
spread industry, and th(‘r(‘ are numerous distilleries of rice-spirrt. 

The imf>orts of Tongking, which in 1905 reached a value of 

501 ,422, comprise railway material, cereals, flour, liquors, woven 
goods, petroleum, glassware, paper, prepared skins, clocks and 
watches, arms and ammunition, cS:c. Exports (valued at /i ,393,674 
in IQ03) comprise rice, rubber, manilla liemp, ramie, lacquer and 
badian oils, raw skins, silk-waste, coal, Chinese drugs, rattan, mats, 
gamboge. 

The transit trade via Tongking between Hong-Kong and the 
province of yun-nan in southern China is of considerable importance, 
teaching in 1905 a value of £1,146,000. This trade is entirely in 
lh(‘ hands of Chinese houses, the tin of the Yun-nan mines and 
cotton yarns from Hong-Kong constituting its most important 
elements. Goods in transit enjoy a rebate of 80 % of the customs 
duties. Goods are carried on tlie Song-Koi to Lao-Kay or Man-Hao, 
thenci; ou mules. 1'he waterways of the dt'lta are lined with em- 
bankments, the causeways along which form the chief moans of land 
communication of the region. (For railways, sec Indo-China, 
French.) 

l'h<‘ i>rot(‘ctorate of Tongking approaches nearer to direct admin- 
istration than that of Annam, wlnre the conditions of the protector- 
ate are more clo.scly ob.served. 'J'lll 1897 the; emi>eror of Annam 
was represented m tongking by a viceroy [krnh-luoc), but now the 
native ollicials are appointed by and are directly under the control 
of the resident-superior, who resides at Hanoi, jiresidos over the pro- 
tectorate council, and isthechiel t« th tonal repr(;st'ntative of France. 
'I'ongkmg is divided into nint;leen provinces, in each of which 
there is a resident or a vicx;-n^sident, and four military territories, 
th(! latter administered by commandants. In eacli province there 
is a council of native " notables," elected by natives and occupied 
with the discussion of the provincial budget and juiblic works. 
There is also a delil>erative council ol natives (instituted 1907) for 
the whole of Tongking. The provinci.il administration, local 
government and educational system are analogous to those of Annam 
iq.v.). Two chambers ol the court of apiietil of Indo-China and a 
criminal court sit at Hanoi; there are tribunals of first instance and 
tribunals of commerce at Hanoi and Hai- Phong. When both 
parties to a suit are Annamese, it comes within the jurisdiction ol 
the An-Sat or native ludge of the imivince. 

The following is a summary of the budgets of 1899 and 1904 



Receipts. 

Ex] lend it lire. 

1899 

£ 

£ 

461,2^5 

427^993 

1904 

756, (>48 

494.034 


The chief .source of revenue is the direct taxes (including especially 
the poll-tax and land-tax), which amounted in 1904 to £417,723 
while the chief items of expenditure are the cost ol the residencies 
and general stall , public works and the civil guard. ^ 

^ For the early history of Tongking, see Annam and Indo-China, 
French. Tongking was loosely united to Annam until 1801, 
when Gia-long, king of Annam, brought it definitely under his 
.sway. Having, by the treaty of 1862 and the annexation of 
Cochin China, firmly established themselves in Annamese 
territory, the French began to turn their Attention to Tongking, 
attracted by the reported richness of its mineral wealth. They 
found a pretext for interfering in its affairs in the disturbances 
arising from the invasion of its northern provinces by the 
disbanded followers of the Taiping rebels. Thg Franco-German 
War #f 1870-71 put an end to the project for a time, bn* the 
return of peace in ICurope was the signal for the r^cwal of hos- 
tilities in the Ea.sL The appearance of Garnier’s work on his 
expedition up the Mekong acain aroused an interest Jn Tnnrybmo* 
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and the reported wealth of the country added the powerful 
motive of seif-interest to the yearnings of palriolism. Already 
Jean Dupuis, a trader who m the pursuit ol his calling had 
penetrate into Yiin-nan, was attempting to negotiate for the 
passage up the Song-Koi himself and a (‘urgo of militar)* stores 
for the Chinese authorities in Yun-nan. Meanwhile Captain 
Senez app('ar(^(l from Saigon, having received instructions to 
open the route to French t’ornmertT, But to neither the trader i 
nor the na\Ml office! w(ju1(1 the Tongkingese lend a favourable 
ear, and in default of olhual permission Dupuis determined to 
foH’e his way up the river. This he succeeded in doing, hut 
arrived too late, for he found the 'I'aiping rebellion crushed and 
the stores no longer wanted. 

On the relurn of llupuis to Hanoi, the Tongkingese general ' 
at that place wrote to the king of Annum, begging him to induce 
the governor of Cochin ‘(Tin a to remove the intruder. An order i 
was thereupon issued calling upon Dupuis to leave the country. 
This he d('( lined to do, and, after some negotiations, Francis ! 
Oarnior with a detachment was sent to Hanoi to do the best , 
he could in the diffi(ai11 ('ircurnslances. (iumier threw himself i 
heart and soul into Dupuis's projects, and, when theTongkmge.se 
authorities refused to treat with liini cm ept on the sulijeel of 
Du])nis's rxjiulsion, he allaikedthe eitadt'l in November, 1H73, ' 
and carried it by assault. Having thus secured his position, ' 
he sent to Saigon for reinfon ements, and meanwhile sent small ' 
detachments against the tn'e other important lortvesses in the 
della (Hung yen. Phn-l.y, }]ai-J liuaig, Ninh-Binh and Nam- , 
Dinli), and (Mptnred them all. The d'ongkingese now called in 
the help of Tai-Vinh-Phuoe, the leader oi the “ Black Flags,” ^ 
who at once mar('l)(‘d with a large force to the scene of a('lion. . 
Within a few days he reeajitun'd seeeral villages near Hanoi, ; 
and .so threatening did his allilude aj)j)ear that Oarniei, who had i 
hurried bai'k after (‘apturing Nam-Dinh, made a sortie from tlic | 
eitadc-l. The mo\'ement pnived a di.sastrous one, and resulted 
ill the death of Gamier and ol his second in ('ommand, Balny 
crAvneourt. 

Meanwhile the news of Garnier's ho.stilities had alarmed the 
governor of SaigiJii, who, having no desire to be plunged into a 
w^ar, sent Philastre, an inspector of native affairs, to offer 
apologies to the king of Annam. When, however, on arriving 
in Tnngking Philastre heard of Garnier^s death, he took command 
of tlie French forces, and at oiK'e ordered the evaeuation of 
Nam-Dinh, Ninh-Binh and Hai-Duong — a measure which, 
however advantageon.s it may have been to the French at the 
moment, wms most disastrous to the native Christian population, 
the withdrawal of the French being the signal for a general 
massacre of the converts. In pursuance of the .same poli<'>’ 
Philastre made a (onvenlion with the authorities (March, 1874) 
by which he bound liis count ry men to withdraw^ from the occu- 
pation of the country, reluming only the right to trade on the 
i5ong-K()i and at Hanoi and Hai-Phong, and agreed to put an 
end to Dupuis's aggressive ac’tion. 

■ For ^tim^ ^airs remained /;/ .s'/afN quo, but in 1882 Le Myre 
dc Viliefii/lhe j^)vernor of Cochin-China, sentjlenri Riviere with 
a email force to open up the route to Yun-nan by the Song-Koi. 
Wlh a curious similarity the evemts of Garnier’.s campaign were 
r^j^&led.^ Finding the authorities intractable, Riviere stormed 
and^qain^ the citadel of Hanoi, and then, with very slight loss, 
hft^&jjtured Nam-Dinh, Hai-Duong, and other townsin the delta. 
And oner again these victories brought the Black Flags into 
the neighbourhood of Hanoi. As Gamier had done, so Riviere 
hurried back from Nam-Dinh on news of the threatened danger. 
Like Gamier also he hc;aded a sortie against Lis enemies, and like 
Gamier he fell a victim to hi.s own impetuosity (MU)’, 1883). 

In the meantime the Annamese court had been seeking to 
enlist the help of the Chinese in their contest walh the French. 
'Phe tie which bound the tributary nation to the sovereign state 
had been for mahv generations slackened or drawn closer as 
circuAstance% determined, but it had never been entirely 
dissevered, and from the Annamese ^point of view this was one 
t* Bands of Chinese rebels who infested the mcKintaiuous recioii of 


of the occiision.s when It was of paVamount importance that it 
should be acknowledged and acted upon. With much more 
tlian usual regularity, therefore, the king despatched presents * 
and letteijs to th(‘ court of Peking, and in 1880 he sent a special 
embassy, loaded with unusuall}^ costly offerings, and bearing a 
letter in which his position of a tributary w\as emphatically 
a.sserted. Jmr from ignoring the re.sponsibility thrust upon him, 
the emperor of ('hina ordercd'the publication of the letter in the 
Peking Cazellc. 

The death of RivitVe and the defeat of his troops had placed 
the French in a position of ( Xtreme difficulty. M. Jules Ferty, 
who had bci'omc premier of France in February 1883, determined 
on a vigorous forward policy, Bui for the moment the outlying 
garrisons, except those of Nam-r>inh and llai-Phong, had to 
be withdrawal and Hanoi itsdf w as besieged by the Black Flags, 
kcinforccinciits brought by Admiral ('ourbet and General Bouet 
were insuffieienl to do more than keep them at bay. So con- 
tinued was the pressure on the garrison that Bouet determined 
to make an advaiK-e upon Son l ay to relieve the blockade. He 
attaeked Vong, a fort ifu'd \’ill:ige, but he met watli such resistance 
that, after suffering considerable lo.ss, he was obliged to retreat 
to Hanoi. In the lower delta fortune sided with the French, 
and almost wMihoiit a casualty Hai-Duong and Phu-Binh fell 
into their hands. Meanuhile. in order to pul more effedive 
pressure upon the court of Hue, Dr Harmand, eommissary- 
geiUTal, supported by ('ourbet , procetded with a naval force to 
the TTiieRiN'er. l'he\' found that, though KingTii Due was deaf], 
hi.s policN of resistance was maintained, and therefore stoiTued 
the (‘itv. .After a fcebli* defenee it w^as taken, and Harmand 
eoTK'luded a treaty with the king (August 1883) in which the 
hreneh protectorate was fully recognized, the king further 
binding himself to recall the Annamese troops serving in 'I’ong- 
king, and to ('oust met a road from Saigon to Hanoi. 

Though this treaty was exacted from Annam under pressure, 
the French lost no lime in enrrx ing out that part of it whu'h 
I gave them 'the authority to protei'l Tongking, and ]lonet again 
advanced in the direction of Son-Tav. But again the resistunci^ 

' he met with eonipelled liim to retreat , after capturing the fort ified 
post of Palan. Meanwhile, on the flelennination to attaf’k 
, Son-Tay beroming known in Paris, the ('liincse ambassador 
' warned the ministry that, since Chinese troops formed part of 
I the garrison, he should consider it as tantamount to a declaration 
I of w'ar. But his protest met with no con.sideration. On the 
I arrival of roinforccnu'Uts an ad\'ance was again made ; and on the 
I 16th of DcfTtnbf'r 1883, after some desperate fighting, Sun-Tay 
fell. 

During 18S4 llie k'reneh made themselves masters of the 
lower delta. Throiighcait the ('ampaign Cliinesc regulars fought 
against the h'rench, who thus found themselves involved in w'ar 
with China. While hustilitii'S were in progress M. Fournier, the 
h'renrh rtmsiil at Tientsin, had been negotiating for ptaec, so 
far a.s China was concerned, with l.i Ilung-chang, and in May 
1884 had signed and sealed a memorandum liy which the 
('hine.se plenipotentiary agreed that the Chinese troops should 
evacuate the northern provinces of Tongking mmediaiementP 
In the following month another treaty, signed at Hu^, confirmed 
the Fn'TK'h protectorate over Annam and Tongking, It w'as 
not, however, fnllowt'd by a cessation of military operations. 

A misunderstanding arose between the French and the Chinese 
as to the exact dale for the evacuation of their posts by the 
Chinese, and in June General Millot,then commander-in-chief of 
the French forces, despatched Colonel Dugenne at the head of 
a strong force to occupy .I.ang-Son. The expedition was badly 
arranged; the baggage train was far too unwieldy; and the pace 
at whicii the ftien were made to march was too quick for that 
scorching time of the year. They advanced, however, to Bac-Le, 
within 25 m. of Lang- Son, when they suddenly came upon a 
Chinese camp. An irregular engagement began, and, in the 
pitched battle which ensued, the (Chinese broke the French lin^s, 
and drove them away in headlong flight. - This brought the 
mililarv operations for the season to a close. * 

During the rainy season fevers of all kinds, bectime alivrmingly 
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prevalent, and the number ^of deaths Ind of men invalided 
was very large. In the meantime, however, an expedition, led 
by Colonel Donnier, against the Chinese garrison at Chu, about 
JO m. south-east from Lang-kep, was completely successful; 
and in a battle fought near Chu the Chinese were defeated, with 
a loss of 3000 killed, the French loss being only 20 killed and 90 
wounded. In the skirmi.shes wliich followed the French were 
gt;nerally victorious, hut not to such a degree as to warrant any 
enlargement of the campaign. 

In January 1885 large reinforcc'rncnts arrived and llritVe 
de •J’Lsle, who had succeeded Millol as commander -in-chief, 
ordered an adA^ance towards Lang-Sun. The difliculties of 
transport greatly impeded his mo\'ements, still the expedition 
was successful. On the 6th of February threi' forts at Dong- 
Song, with large supplies of stores and ammunition, fell into the 
hands of the French, Three days’ heavy fighting made them 
masters of a defile on the road, and on the 13th l.ang Son was 
taken, the garrison having evacuated the town just before the 
cm ranee oi the conquerors. With his usual energy General 
Ncgriei', who commanded a division under Jiriere de ITsIe, 
pressed on in pursuit to Ki Hea, and even cajilured the frontier 
town of Cua-Ai. But Briere de I'Jsle had now to hurry back 
to the relief ol Tuyen-Kwan, which was doggedle resisting the 
attacks of an overwhelming ('hinese force, and Negrier was left 
in command at Lang-Son. The withdrawal of Bri^re de ITsle’s 
divi.sion gave the (!hiijc.se greater confidence, and, though for a 
time Nt'igncr was able to hold his own, on the 22nd and 23rd of 
March he sustained a check between Lang-Son and 

That-Ke, wlnVh was finally converted into a complete rout, 
his troops being obliged to retreat precipitately through Lang- 
Sun to Than-Moi and Dong- Song. BricTe dc lisle reached 
'JiiVi'TcKwan, the ganason of which was commanded by Colonel 
Domino, on the 3rd of March, and cflfeiled its relief. The 
di.saster at Lang-Son cau.sed the downfall of the Ferr)’ ministry 
(March 30). Shortly afterwards Sir Robert Hart succeeded 
in negotiating peace with China. By the terms agreed on at 
Tiimtsin (June 1885), it wa.s stipulated that France was to take 
Torigking and Annam under its protect ion and to evacuate 
Formosa and the Pescadores, (for further history, sec Indo- 
China.) 

vS(‘c J, Dupuis, Le lonq-kin ct I'nitcrucntivn jiuu{'u<i€ (Paris, 
189S); C. B. Norman, Tankiv or Prance rn the Far (London, 
T884); Prince M<‘iin d‘Orl6ans, Autour iln Tonkin (Pans, 1896); 
J. Ferry, Lc 1 onkiv ct la nuTe patric (Pans, 1H90); J. ChaiHcy, 
Paul Bert an 1 nnkin (Pans, 1887), L. ].iinet (h* J*ajonqui6re, 
Ethnographic On Tonkin Septentrional (Pans, looO); A. (raisiiian, 
L'CEiivre Or la France au T'ovkin (Paris, iyo()): also the bibliography 
under Inno-CinNA, FioiNcni. 

TONGS ( 0 . Kng. M.Eng. Du. 6/wg, Ger. 

from base tant^, to bite, cf. Gr. ^aKcur), a gripping and lift-ing 
instrument, of which there are mans’ forms adapted to ihe^r 
specific use. Some an- mcrelv' large pincers or nippers, but the 
^rcale.st numlicr fall into three cla.s.ses : the first, as in the eom- 
Tion fire- tongs, used for picking up {lieecs of coal and placing 
them on a fire, which have long arms terminating in small flat 
hrcular grippers and are pivoied close to the handle ; the second, 
IS in the sugar-t(,ngs, asparagus tongs, and the like, consisting 
)f a single band of metal bent round or of two bands joined at 
:he head by a spring, and third, such as the blacksmith’s tongs 
)r the cnicible-longs, in which the pivot or joint is placed close 
-o the grijjping ends. A special form of longs is that known as 
the “ lazy-long-s,” consi.sling of a pair of grippers at the end of a 
series of levers pivoted together like scissors, the whole being 
dosed or extended by the movement of the handle.s communi- 
:ated to the first set of levers and thence to the grippers, the 
vliole forming an extensible pair of tongs fur grippmg and lifting 
:hings at a dk^tanee. 

_ TONGUE ( 0 . Eng. lunge), in anatomy, a movable organ 
iituated in die floor of the mouth, and serving for the sensation 
)f tast€ besides helping in the mastication of food, in articulate 
p^ech, and in feil^g the exact position of any structure 
vithin.the mouth. 

Tlie tongue is^divided into a main part or body, a base which 


looks backward toward the pharynx, a dorsum or upper sminotv 
a root by which it i.s attached to the hyoid bone and fibor of the 
mouth, a tip which is free and an inferior free suriafe in contact 
with the front part of the floor of the mouth and witli the lower 
incisor teeth. Owing to the large amount of muscle in its com- 
position the shape of the tongue varies considerably from time 
to time. The dorsum of the tongue is covered by stratified 
squamous epitlielium, and, when at rest, is conveif both anteror 
posteriorly and transversely; it is thickly studded with papillae, 
of which four kinds are recognized. 

Filiform papillae, are iruiiuLc tonir.al projections covering the 
whole ol the doisiini, by winch term the ti'ue upper surface is 
meant, as v\ell us the lij> and holders ol the tongue. They arc very 
niimerou.s and eontam a short core of snbepithelial mucous mem- 
brane covered by a thick coating of epithelial colls, which coating 
may divide at its ti]) into a number of thrttad-like procesBcs. 

Funftiform papillae are less nuiiicTons than the last, and somewhat 
resemble *' button mushrooms tiny generally contain .special 
taste buds. 

i inumrallate papillae are usually from seven to Urn in number 
and are aiiaiiged in the form ol a V, the apex of which points down 
the throat. Tin y he ijuite at the b.jck ol the upj)er surlace of the 
longue and each consists of a little flat central mound surrounded 
by a tieepmoat, the outer wall of which is slightly raised abo^'e the 
surface^ and it is to this that the papillae owe their name. Both 
sidt's ol the moat have taste buds embedded in them, while into tlie 
bottom small serous gkiiids open. 

Foliate tapiUae are only vestigial in man and consist of a serie.s 
of vortical ridges occup^dng a small oval area on each side of the 
tongue near its baae and just in front of the atbichment oJ the 
anterior pillars of the laucos. (See Pharynx.) 

The po.stenor surface or base of the tongue forms part of the anterior 
wall of the pharynx and lias a quite diflerunt appearance to that ol 
the (’oraum. On it are found numerous circular or oval elevatious 
of the mucous rxombrane caused by lymphoid tissue (lymplujid 
follicles), on the summit ol the mo.st oT which is a mucous crypt 
or dopressioii. The division between tJie superior or oral surface 
of the tongue and the posterior or plmryngeal is sh.;rply nurked by 
a V-shaped shallow groove called the sulcus terminaln which lies 
just behind and parallel to the V-.yhaped row of circumvallatc 
papillae. At the apex of this V i.s a small blind pit, the foramen 
caecum. 

At the lower part of the pliaryngcal surface tliroc folds oi inucims 
membrane, called glosso-eptgloiiic. folds, run biickw’urd; the middle 
one passes to the centre of the front of the epiglottis, while t lie two 
lateral ones, in modem anatomy often called pliaiyngo-epiglottir 
folds, pass backward and outwarit to the fossa of the ton.sil. 

On the inferior tree .surface of the tongue, Hint is to say, the surface 
which IS seen when the mouth is looked into and the tongue turned 
up, there is a median fold of raucous membrane called the fraenum 
l%ng%uie, which is attached below to the floor ol the mouth. f)n oach 
side ol this the blue outlinoB of the ranine veins are soon, while close 
to these a little fold on eacli .side, known <is a plica fimbriata, is often 
found. It must not, however, i>e confused with tin; plica sublin- 
gualis described m the article Mouin and Salivary Gl/nd.s, 

The substance of the tongue is composcxl almost entirelt of strijied 
muscle fibres which run in clilfen'iil directions. Some of these 
bundles, such as the superficial , Ocep, transverse and oblique lingi4ules 
are confined to the tongue and ate spf>keii of as intrinsic muscles. 
Other muscles, such as the livo-glossus, stylo-glossus, ticc., come 
from elsewhere and are extrinsic; those are noticed uiidei the head 
of Mosciilar Systp.m. The arteries of the tongue are derived 
from the lingual, a branch ol the external carotid (see Arteries), 
wdiik* Ihe voiT's from the longue return the blood, by one or more 
veins on c-ach side, into the internal jugular vein (see Veins). 

'i'he nervers to the tongue are the (i ) lingual or gusbatorv, a branch 
of the filth (see Nerves . Cranial) which supphes the anterior tw'o* 
thirds woth ordinary sensation and aLso, by means of the chonia 
tvmphani wdiich ik bound up with it, with taste ^ens^tion ; (2) 
the glossopharyngeal which siqiphes the oircum vallate papillae 
and posterior third of the tongue with taste and ordinarv sensation; 
(fl a few twigs of the superior lanmgoal branch of the vagus to the 
jiharyngoal surface* of the tongue; and (4) the hypoglossal which is 
the motor nerve to the muscles. 

Embryology . 

The mucous membrane covering the second and third visceml 
arches fuses to form the furcula (see Kespjratory System). Just 
m front of tJits a rounded eminence appears at an early date in 
the ventral wall oi the pharynx to form the tuberculum impm 
w'hicli is separated from the furcula by tlio deprossion known as 
the sinus arcuatus. Thi.s tubcrculum impar giadually grows to 
form ilie central part of tlie tongue in front of the fovimen 
caicum, while the anterior part of the organ is derived from two 
lateral swellings which appoa»in the floor of the mouth and surround 
tlie tuberculum irnjiar anlero laterally, The po,sferior third, or 
pliaryngcal part, is developed from tl» anterior part^f the furcula 

• 
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in the middle line, that i^J to say from the third visceral arch. The | 
sinus arcuatus bocoiucs j^radually sh^illower as these two parts of 1 
the tongue gnow together and eventually is indicated by the sulcus | 
terminalis : in the mid line, however, the isthmus of the thyroid ' 
grows down from it, forming the thyro-glossal duct the remains of , 
which are seen in the foramen caecum (see Ductless Glands). : 
It will be se(Mi that the tongue is developed in connexion with the i 
first, second and third visceral arches, and it is therejore to be ■ 
expected that ,lhe fifth, seventh and ninth nerves which supply 
those arches would help to supply it, but the vagus from the fourth i 
arch reaches it in addftion, while th<‘ 1 ict that most of the muscular i 
sulisUince of the tongue is supplied by the hvpoglossiil nerve is 
explained on the lheor>'- that some ol the ceryical skeletal muscula- 
ture has grown cophahid into the tongue and has carried its nerve 
with it. 

Comparative Anatomy. 

The tongue is present in fishes but it is an immovable swelling in 
the floor ol the mouth and is practically devoid of muscK'S. In the 
hag {Myxine) among the Cyclostomata, aixl pike {Esox) among the 


well developed the circlmvallate pafpillae are few, often only one 
on each side. 

In the lemurs an under tongue or sub lingua is found, which is , 
probably represented by the plicae pmhnatae under the human 
tongue, apd by some morphologists is regarded as the homologue 
of the whole tongue ol the lower vertebrates, the greater part of 
the mammalian longue being then looked upon as a new jormatioii. 

For further details and literature see F, Wiedershcim’s Compara- 
tive Anatomy of Vertebrates, translaled by W. N. Parker (London, 
1907); C. Ge.genbaur, Vergleich. Anat. der Wirhelthiere (Leipzig, 
1901); A. Oppel, Lc/iyfc vergleirh mikroskop. Anat. der Wirhelthiere, 
Tell 3 (Jena, 1900); Parker and llaswell, Text Book of Zoology 
(London, 1897). (P. G. P^) 

Surgery of the Tongue. 

During infancy it is sometimes noticed that the little band of 
membrane {fraenum) which binds the under part of the tongue 
to the middle line c-1 the floor ol the mouth is unusually short. The 
condition will proliably right itself as the front part of the longue 
takes on its natural growth. 
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(From Ambrose Birmingham in f-unningham’si Text Hook of Anatomy,') 

’ . liorizi mtal Section through Mouth and Pharynx at the Level of the Tonsils, 

' Teloostci, "teeth^ arc developed on the tongue. Tn the Amphibia 
the tffiled forms (Urodela) usually have tongues like fishes, though in 
thd;gonu^ Spelerpcs the m'gan is very free and can be protruded lor 
■a gwat distance. In the majority of the Anura the tongue is usuallv 
att^htffLaSse to the front of the floor of the mouth so that it can 
W-flaipped forward' with great rapiditv. - There are, however, two 
clojioly allied families of frogs (Xenopodidac and Pipidae) which 
form the order of Aglossa, becaiuie in them the tongue is suppressed 
Id the reptiles the tongue is generally very movable, though 
this is hot the case in the Crocodilia and many oi the Cheloiiia. The 
forked t^gues of snakes and many lizards and the highly specialized 
telegcopic'tongue of the chameleon are familiar objects. 

In birds the tongue is usuallv covered with horny epithelium 
and is poorly supolied with muscles. When it is very protriisible. 
as in the woodpecker, the movement is due to the hyoid, W'ith the 
barfe of the tongue attached, moving forward. 

In .the Mammalia the tongue is alwavs movable bv means of well- 
developnid extrinsid and intrinsic muscles, while papillae and glands 
The filiform papillae reath their maximum the 


111 some children the tongue is so 
large that it hangs out of the mouth, 
scratcliing itself upon the teeth. I'liis 
condition is likely to be associated 
with weak intellect. 

Acute inflammation of the tongue 
may be caused by the sting of a wasp 
or by the entrance of septic germs 
through a wound, and the trouble may 
end in an abscess. 

Chronic inflammation of the tongue 
may be laused by syphilis, by the 
irritation ol decaved b'clh or ol a 
badlv-fitting plate of artificial teeth, 
or by excessive smoking. The con- 
dition is one of danger in that it may 
lead eventually to the tojigm; becom- 
ing the seat ol cancer. The treatment 
demands the removal of everv source 
of irritation. 'Flie teeth must be made 
sound and smooth and must be kept 
so. Smoking must be absolutely and 
entirely given up, and sail, mustard, 
pickles. Spirits, aerated waters, and 
everything else wdiich is likely to be a 
cause ol irritation must be avoided. 

Cancer of the tongue is the result of 
chronic irritation which produces an 
excessive growth ol the scaly covering 
of the tongue and causes an invasion 
of the deeper parts of the tongue by 
the scales. It is more often found in 
men than women and is usually asso- 
ciated with a hard swelling at one side 
ol the tongue— perhaps near a jagged 
tooth or at the spot where the end of 
the pipe-slem approaches the tongue. 
The nerves of the tongue being caught 
and compressed in the growth, pain 
is constant and severe, and the move- 
ments during mastication cause great 
distress. The swelling gradually in- 
creases in size and, spreading to the 
floor of the moulh, hinder.s the free 
movements of the tongue. In tlue 
course it breaks down in the middle 
and a hard-wallcd ulcer appears. All 
this time the small scales of the cancer 
arc finding their way along the lymph-channels and causing a 
secondaiy enlargement in the glands just below the jaw and along 
the side ol the neck. Enlargement of the cervical glands is a very 
.sonoiiR complication of cancer of the tongue. 

The only treatment for cancer of the tongue which is at present 
known in surgery is the early removal by operation. It not seldom 
happens that because there is a certain amount of doubt as to the 
exact nature of the growth in the early weeks del.iv m operating 
is reasonably permitted, but during this time tlirre is the risk of 
the cells of the disease finding their wav to the lymphatic system. 
Still, inasmuch as there may be great difficulty in determining the 
dia, gnosis from tertiar\' Sfyphilitic disease, a course of treatment by 
^ iodide of potassium may well bo recommended. Syphilis is often 
I the preear.sor ^ lingual cancer, and it is impossible to say exactly 
when the syphilitic lesion becomes malignant. In the ca.se of a 
I cancerous tumour of the tongue being so deeply or so widely attached 
1 that its removal cannot be recommended, relief imiy be alTorded by 
the extraction of most, or all of the teeth, by limitjing tlft* food to the 
most simple and unirritating kinds, and possibly by dividing the 


are numerous 

feline family fti the Caniivora where they convert the tongue info j great sensory nerves oi the tongue, 
a rasp* by which bones can be licked dean of all flesh attached to Canccrof the longue is now operated on in ad\^anced cases such as in 

tljem. V former yens would not have been dealt with bv a radical operation. 

Foliate papfilae are b^t sdtu in the rodents, and when they are An incision is made beneath the jaw and through the flo^r ^f the 
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mouth, by which the lonf^'ue is drawn out and rendered easily 
accessible, the arteries being leisurely secured as tlie tissues are cut 
•across. The ujiper part o1 the gullet is plugged by a spon/;e so that 
no blood can eiitiT the lungs, and unimpeded respir.ition is provided 
tor by the preliminary introduction of a tube into the ilviiKlpipe. 
Through the incision which is made below the jaw* the inloried 
Jvniphatic glands are removed, 'lb Dr Kochei of TJorne th(‘ proies- 
Moii and th(“ public are indebted lor this important advance in the 
treatment of this disease. , (IC. (D.) 

TONGUES^ GIFT OF, or Gt.ossolama (yAoxrfra, tongue, 
XfiAeiV, speak), a iaculty of abnormal and inarticulate vocal 
u11 France, under siress of religious excitement, which was 
widely developed in the earlv Ghnslian eirek's, and has its 
parallels in other religions. In the New Testament sueh 
expcricnee.s are rceorded in Caesarea (Acts x. 46), at Corinth 
(Aet.s xix. b; I Cor. xii., XIV.), Thessaloniea (i 'Chess, v. 19), 
Itphesiis (Kph. v. 18), and universally (Mark xvi. 17). From 
the epistles ol Paul, who thanked (lod that he .spake with tongues 
more than all or any of his (.'orinlhian ('(inverts, w'e can gather a | 
just ideu of how he regarded lliis gift and of what it really was. 

firstly, then, it was a grace {charisma) of the spirit, yet not 
of the holy or pure spirit only, hut ol evil spirits also who on 
or('asions hud been known to take po.ssession of the larynx of a 
saint and ('xekum, “ J(‘sus is Anathema.’’ As no one could 
cur.si' Jesus except under the infliK'm'e of a devilish afflatus, so 
none (‘(uild sa\ “ Jesus is Lord ’ except he was inspired by the 
bloly Spirit, iiut, secondly, tlie pneuniiilic utterances techni- 
cally knowm as spisiking willi tongues tailed to reach this level 
of intelligibility; for Ikiiil compares “ a tongue ” to a material 
object which should merely make a noise, to a jiipe or harp 
twanged or lilown at random without tune or time, to a trumpet 
blaring idly and not according to a ( ode of signal notes. Cnless, 
tlieref(.)re, he tliut has the gift ol longues also possess the gift 
oi interpreting his ex('lamations, or unless some one present can 
do so for him, he had not belter exer('is(‘ il in chiinF. He is 
a barbarian to others and they to him, since tliey cannot under- 
stand what is spoken liy him. Paul disi-nm inales between the 
Spirit whi(’h during these paroxysms both talks and prays to God 
and the uous or undcrsianding which iniorrns a believer’s psalm, 
teaching, revelation or nroplu'sy, and renders them intelligible, 
edilving and profitable' to the assi-mbly. Airordingly Paul 
lays down rules which he regarded as embodying tlu' Lord’s 
commandment. A man tluit speaki'lh in a tongue .speaketh 
not unto men, but unto God; for no man undcTstandeth ; ” and 
therefore it is expedient that he ke(‘p this gilt for his private 
chamber and there pour out the myslencs. In (‘hurch it is best 
that he .should confine himstlf to prophesying, for that brings 
to others “ edification and comiorl and consolation.” If, 
h()W(‘ver, tongues must b(' heard in the public as,sembly, then let 
not more than three of the saints exhibit the gift , and' they only 
in siuve.ssion. Nor let them exhibit it at all, unless there !s 
some (ine present who can interpret the tongues and tell the 
meeting what it all means. If the whole congregation be 
talking with tongues all at once, and an unbeliever or (jrie with 
no experience of pneumatic gifts come in, what will he think, 
asks Paul. Sorely that ” you are mad.” So at Penteco.st on 
the occasion of the first outpouring of the Spirit the .saints were 
by the liystanders accused of being drunk (Acts ii. it;). In 
the church meeting, says Paul, ” I had rather .speak five words 
with my understanding, that I might instruct olher.s also, than 
ten thousand words in a tongue.” 

Ihe writer of Acts ii., anxious to prove that Providence 
from the first included the Gc'ntiles in the Me.ssianic Kingdom, 
assumes that the gift of tongues was a miraculous faculty of 
talking strange languages without having previously learned 
them. Augustine accordingly heltl that each of^the (fl.sciples 
talked all languages miraculousl\’ ; Chrysostom that each talked 
one otlicr tjian his own. The Pentecostal inspiration has been 
construed as a pr#vidential antithesis to the confusion of tongues 
-inn idea which Grotius expressed in the words: “Poena 
Imguarum dispersit^ homines ; donum linguarum dispersos in 
unum*populum collegit.” CAmpetcrit critics to-day recognize 
that«uih a viejy i.s,impossible; and it has been suggested with 
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much probability that in the second chapter of Acts the words 
in V. 5 ” Now there were dwelling . . . under heaveu ” as well as 
w. 6-1 1 : “because that every man . . . mighty works of God ” 
were interpolated by Luke in the document he transcribed. ^ 
The faithful talking with tongues were taken by bystanders 
for drunken men, but intoxieated men do ncU talk in languages 
of which they are normalh' ignorant.- 

Paul on the whole discouraged glo.ssolaly. “ De.sire earnestly 
the greater gift.s,” he wrote to the Corintfiians. The gift of 
I tongues was suitable rather to children in the faith than to the 
mature, longues were, he fell, to eeas'. whenever the perfect 
should (‘ome; and the heliox^er who spoke with the tongues of 
men and of angels, if he had not love, was no better than tlie 
sounding lirass and clanging cymbal of the noisy heathen 
my.sterie.s. Ji was clearly a gift prodiieli\T of much (listurbanee 
in the ( hureh (1 ( or. xi\'. 23). He would not, howewer, entirely 
forbid and qiK'iieh it (1 Thess. v. 1 1)) so long as decency and order 
were preserved. 

It IS not then surprising that wc hoar little of it after the 
apostolic age. It faded away in the great Church, and probably 
C'elsus was describing Montanist eircle.s (though Origen as.sumed 
that (hey were ordinary believers) when he wrote of the many 
Christian.s of no repute who at the lea.st provocation, whether 
within or without their temples, threw themselves about like 
in.spired persons; while others did the same in cities or among 
armies in order to collei't alms, roaming about (fities or camps. 
'I’liey were wont to cry out, each of him.self, “ I am God; I am 
the Son of God ; or I am the divine Spirit.” would indulge 

in prophecies of the la.st judgment, and back llieir threats with 
a siring of strange, half-frantic and utterly unmeaning sounds, 
the sense of which no one with any intelligence could discover; 
for they were obscure gibberish; and merely furnished any fool 
or impijstor with an oei'asion to twi.st the utterances as he chose 
to his own purposes. 

In the above we get a glimpse both of the glossalist and of his 
interpreter as they appeared to the outside world; and the 
imprcs.si()n made on them is not unlike that which Paul appre- 
hended would be left on outsiders by an indiscriminate use of 
(he gift. Tertullian early in (he 3rd century testifies that 
glossolalv still went on in the JVkmlanist Church which he had 
joined: for wc must ,so interpret the following passage in his 
De 0)1 nna, cap. ix. : “ There is among us at the present time a 
sister who is endowed with the charismatic gift of revelations, 
which she suffers through ocsta.sy in the spirit during the Sunday 
service in ('hurch. She converses w'ith angels, sometiipes even 
with the Lord, and both hears and sees my.st cries.” 'J'he magical 
papyri teem with strings of senselc.ss and barbaric words which 
probably answer to what certain of the Fathers called the 
language of demons. Jt has been suggested that we here have 
recorded the utterances of glossolalists. 

The attitude of J^inl toward glossolaly among his converts 
strikingly n‘sembles Plato’s opinion as expressed in the Timaeus, 
p. 72 of the enthusia.stic ecstasies of the ancient /xrfi/rt? (.sooth- 
.sayer). “ God,” he writes, “ has given the art of divination not to 
the wisdom, hut to the fooli.shness of man; for no man, when in 
his wits, attains prophetk' truth and inspiration; but when he 
receives the inspired word, either his intelligence is enthralled 
by sleep, or he is demented by some distemper or possession. 
And he who would understand what he remembers to have been 
said, whether in a dream or when he was awake, by the prophetic 
and enthusiastic nature, or what he has seen, must first recover 
his wits ; and then he will be able to explain rationally what all 
1 This misunderstanding of Acts ij. lia# influenced the official 
Roman doctrine ol demoniacal po.ssession. Tlic Sacerdotale indi- 
cate.s as one of the symptoms ol possession the ability oi the possessed 
to talk otluT tongues than lus own. Cf. the Fustis daetnoftUfH, 
cap. xi. Vonetus (liioO) : "Ahqm sermonem alienum a patfia sua 
loquitntiir etsi nunquam e laribus paterms recesserint/* 

^ ”<^t<'worthy thiit in Eph. v. 18 Paul con triad s the being filled 
with me Spirit with the (oolishness of intoxication with win#, and 
remarks that those filled with the Spirit .speak to themselves in 
p.salms and hymns and spiritual songs and give thanks always for 
all things. • 

Ongen, Contra Cvlsnm, vii. 9. • • • 
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such words and apparitions mean, and what indications they 
afford to th^s man or that, of past, present or future good and 
evil. But, while he continues demented, he cannot judge of 
the visions which he sees or the words which he utters. . . . And 
for this reason it is customary to appoint diviners or interpreters 
to be judges of the true inspiration.” ‘ J^'rom such passages 
as llie above infer that the gift of tongues and of their inter- 
pretation was not peculiar to the Christian Cdiurch, but was a 
repi'tjtion in it of a pha v common in ancient religions. The 
very phrase yXdura-aifi \uKuv, “ to speak with longues,” wa.s 
not invented by the New Testament writers, but borrowed from 
ordinal*}^ sp eech. 

Virgil (.'id’//, vi. 46, ()8) draws a life like picture of the ancient 
proplieless “speaking with longues.” He depicts her quick 
changes of colour, her dishevelled liair, Ikt punting breast, her 
apparent increase of stature as ihe god draws nigh and fills her 
with his divine afflatus, d'hen her voice loses its mortafs ring : 
” nec inortah’ sonans.” dlie same morbid and abnormal trance 
utterances recur in Christ an revivals in every age, c.g. among 
the mendicant friars of the 13th rentury, among tlie Jansenists, 
the early (luakers, the converts of Wesley and Whitefield, the 
persiTiited protest ants of the Cevennes, the Irvingites. 

Oracular possession of the kind above described is also common 
among savages and people (d lower culture; and Dr 'J*ylor, in 
his Primitive Culture, ii. 14, gives examples of ecstatic utterance 
interpreted by the sane. Thus in the Sandwich Islands the 
god ()ro gave liis oracles through a priest who “ ceased to act 
or speak as a voluntary agent, hut with his limbs convulsed, 
his features distorted and terrific, his eyes wild and strained, 
he would roll on the ground foaming at the mouth, and reveal 
the will of the god in shrill cries and sounds violent and indis- 
tinct, which the attending priests duly interpreted to the 
people.” 

Sec n Tylor, Primilfvr Culture; II. Weinol, Die Wtr/tunfien 
des Geistes und dev GriUer (l-'roilnirff, 1899); Shaftosbury's Letter on 
Efithui>tu\Mi; Mrs Oltphant. Life of Irving, vol n. (h'. C. C.) 

TONK, a native state of India, in the Rajputana agency. It 
consists of six isolated tracts, some of which are under the Central 
India agenrv. 'I'otal area, 2553 sq. m, ; total population (iqot), 
273,201 ; estimated revenue, ^^77,000. No tribute is payable. 
The chief, whose title is nawab, is a Mahommedan of Afghan 
descent. 'I'he founder of the family was Amir Khan, the noto- 
rious Pmdari leader at the beginning of the 19th century, who 
received the present territory on submitting to the British in 
1817. The nawab Mahommed Ibrahim Ali Khan, G.C.I.E., 
.succeeded in i8()7, and was one of the few chiefs who attended 
both Lord Lyt ion’s Durbar in 1877 and the Delhi Durbar of 1903 
as rulers of their .states. The late minister. Sir Sahibzada 
Ohcidullah Khan, was deputed on political duty to Peshawar 
during the 'I'irah cam|)aign of 1897. Grain, cotton, opium and 
, hides are the chief exports. Two of the outlying tracts of the 
state* are served by two railways. Distress was caused by 
(iraugljt in iB^g-iooo. Tlie town of Tonk is situated 1462 ft. 
Above 'aea-ltJVel, 60 m. by road south from Jajpur, near the right 
• of the Banas. l^op. (1901), 38,759. It is surrounded 
by a*wall, with a mud fort. It has a high school, the Walter 
jertiale hospital under a lady superintendent, and a hospital for 

- Thtre is another town in India culled-^Tonk, or Tank, in Dera 
KmailKhan district, North-West Frontier Province ; pop. (r 901), 
4402. It is the residence of a nawab, who formerly exercised 
semi-independent powers. Here Sir Henry Durand, lieutenant- 
govemo^of the Punjajb, was killed in 1870 when passing on an 
elepliant under a gateway. 

TOKNAOE, The mode of ascertaining the tonnage of mer- 
chant ships is settled by the Merchant Shipping Acts. But 
before explaining the method by which this is computed, it is 
wdl to remark that there arc several tonnages employed in 
diffei*l^nt coinpexions. Displacement tonnage is that which is 
iavariably used in respect of warships, and is the actual weight 
qf water displaced hv Hie -vtsscI w'liose tonnage is being dealt 
» ^ 5owc\t's translation. 


with. Mcn-of-war are designed to carry all their weights, 
including coal, guns, ammunition, stores and water in tanks and ^ 
in boilers, at a certain draught, and the tonnage attributed to ' 
them is w'eight of w’ater which at that designed draught 
they actually displace. This displacement tonnage is therefore 
a total made up of the actual weight of the ship’s fabric and 
that of cverylhing that is on board of her. It can be found by 
ascertaining the exact cubic‘'space occupied by the pari of her 
body which is immersed (including her rudder, propellers and 
external shafting) at the draught under consideration in cubic 
feet, and dividing this by 35, since 35 cubic feet of sea-water 
weigh one ton. Of course there Is nothing to prevent di.splace- 
ment tonnage from being used in describing the size of merchant 
ships, und indeed in regard to the performances of fast steam- 
ships on trial it is usual to give their draught on the occasion 
when they are tested, and to .state what was their actual di.splacc- 
ment under these trial conditions. But it is obvious, from what 
has been said as to the components which go to make up the 
displacement at load draught, that this tonnage must, in respect 
of any individual .ship, be the greatest figure which can be quoted 
in regard to her size. It is usual for dues to be assessed against 
merchant vtss(’ls in respect of tlicir registered tonnage. I’his must 
therelorc be fixed by aulhority, and at present vessels are 
measured by the officer of customs ai'cording to the rules laid 
dowm in the si’cond .schedule to the Merchant Shipping Act 
1894. As will be seen from the explanation of tlie method 
adopted, this is a somewffiat arbitrary process, and even the 
gross registered tonnage affords little indication of the actual 
size of the sh [■>, whilst the under-deck and net tonnages are 
.still less in accord with the extreme dimensions. 

As to length for tonnage, the mea.surements start with the 
tonnage deck, w’hich in vessels with less than thrci* decks is the 
upper, and in ve.ssels of three or more decks is the second from 
below. The length for tonnage is measured in a straight line 
along this ‘deck from tlie inside of the inner plank at the bow 
to the inside of the inner plank at the stern, making allowance 
for the rake, if any, which the midship bow’ and stern timbers 
may have in the actual dt;ck. Wlicn this is measured it is 
apparent into which of five classes the ships tonnngc-lcnglh 
places her. If she be under 50 ft. in length she falls into the 
first class, wffiile if she ho over 225 ft. in lengih she falls into the 
fifth cla.ss, the remaining three classes being intermediate to 
these. Vessels of the first class are measured as in four equal 
sections, and vessels of t he larger ('lass as in t w’clvc Cfjiial sections, 
according to their length. I'hen at each of the points of division 
so marked off transverse art as are taken. 'J'his is done by 
measuring the depth in feet from a point at a distance of one- 
third of the round of the beam below tlie tonnage deck to the 
upper .side of tlie floor timbers. Where the vessel has a ceiling 
and no water-ballast tanks at the point of measurement, 2J in. 
is allowed for ceiling. But where there are .such tanks the 
mea.surement is taken from the top of the tank and no allowance 
is made for ceiling, whether there in fact be any or not. If the 
midship depth .so found exceeds 16 ft., each depth is divided into 
six equal parts, and the horizontal breadths are measured at 
each point of division and also at the upper and lower points of ‘ 
the depth, extending each measurement to the average thicbic.ss 
of that part of the ceiling which is between the points of measure- 
ment. 'I’liey are then numbered from above, and the second, 
fourth and sixth multiplied by four, whilst the third and fifth 
are multiplied by two. The products are then added together. 
To the sum are added the first and the seventh breadths. This 
total having been mult iplied by one-third the common interval 
between the breadths, the resultant is the transverse area. The 
transvAse ar(fes .so obtained at each point of the vessel’s length 
are numbered from the bow aft . Omitting. 1 he first and last, the 
second and every even area so obtained are multiplied by four, 
whilst the third and every odd area are mull iplied by two. 
These products are added together, as are also those of the first 
and last areas if they yield anything, and Hit figure thus reached 
is multiplied by one-third of the common interval between the 
areas. This pioduct is reckoned as the cUihical capacky of ihe 
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ship in feet. When divided \)y loo the result is the registered 
^nder-deck tmna^e of the snip— subject to the additions and 
deductions ordered by the act. Directions of a kind similar 
to those already set out are given whereby the tonnage in the 
space enclosed between the tonnage and upper decks may be 
ascertained, and also for the measuring of any break, poop or 
other permanent rlosed-in space on the upper deck available 
for stores, and the sum of the capacity of tliese must be added 
to the uncler-dcck tonnage to arrive at the gross registered tonnage. 
But an express proviso is enacted that no addition shall be made 
in Respect of any building erected for the shelter of deck pas- 
sengers and approved by the board of trade. In the process of 
arriving at the net tonnage the main deduction allowed from the 
gross tonnage is that of machinery space in steamships. The 
method of measurement here is similar to that by which the 
under-deck tonnage is reached. Where the engines and boilers 
are fitted in separate compartments, each compartment is 
measured separately, as is the screw shaft tunnel in the case 
of steamships propelled by screws. The tonnage of these spaces 
is reckoned, not from tlu‘ tonnage deck, but from the crown of 
the space ; whilst, if it has previously been reckoned in the gross 
tonnage, there may be an alkiwance for the space above the 
crown, if enclosed for tlie machinery or for the admission of 
light and air. Allowances are only made in respect of any 
machinery space if it be devoted solely to machinery or to 
light and air. It must not be used for cargo purposes or 
for cabins, h'urlher, by the act itself in the case of paddle 
steamships, where the machinery space is above 20 % and 
under 30 % of the gross tonnage, it is allowed to be reckoned 
its 37 % of such gross tonnage; whilst similarly, in the case of 
screw steamships, where such machinery space Ls over 13 % 
and under 20 % of the gross tonnage, it i.s allowed to be reckoned 
as 32 %. Further deductions are also made in respect of space 
usc'd solely for the accommodation of the master and the crew, 
and for the chart-room and signal-room, as well as for the wheel- 
house and chain cable locker and for the donkey-engine and 
boiler, if connected with the main pumps of the .ship, and in 
sailing vessels for the sail locker. The space in the double 
bottom and in the water-balla.st tanks, if these be not available 
for the carriage of fuel stores or cargo, is also deducted if it has 
been reckoned in the gross tonnage in the first instance. 

From the rules above laid down it follows that it is possible 
for vessels, if built with a full midship section, to have a gross 
registered tonnage considerably below what the actual cubic'al 
capacity of the .ship would give, whilst in the case of steam 
tugs of high power it is not unpi'eccdented, owing to the large 
allowances tor machinery and crew spaces, for a vessel to 
ha\'e a registered net tonnage of nil. 

Suez Canal dues being charged on what is practically the 
registered tonnage (though all dediu'tions permitted by tlfe 
British board of trade are not accepted), it is usual, at all events 
in the British navy, for W'arsbips to be measured for wdiat would 
be their registered tonnage if they were merchant ships, so that 
in case they may wish to pass through the canal a scale of 
payment may be easily reached. But such tonnage is never 
spoken of in considering their size relative to other vessels. 

Two other tonnages are also made use of in connexion with 
merchant ships, especially when specifications for vessels are 
being made. The first ol these is measurement capacity. This 
is found by measuring out the true cubic capacity of the holds, 
whereby it is found what amount of light measurement goods 
can be carried. The second is deadweight capacity. This is 
generally given as excluding what is carried in the coal bunkers, 
and it is therefore the amount of deadweight which can be carried 
in the holds at load draught when the vessel isifully Charged 
with coals and stores. (B. W. G.) 

TONNAG^ AND POUNDAGE, in England, customs duties 
anciently imposed upon exports and imports, the former being a 
duly upon all wines imported in addition to prisage and butlcrage, 
the latter a duty imposed ad valorem at the rate of twelve- 
pence In the pound on all merchandise imported or exported. 
The werg Ic^ed at first by agreement with mercl'*ants 


(poundage in 1302, tonnage in 1347), then granted by parliament 
in 1373, at first lor a limited period only. They were considered 
to be imposed for the defence of the realm. From the reign 
of Henry VI. until that ot James I. they were usually granted 
for life. They were not granted to Charles 1 ., and in 1628 that 
king took the unconstitutional course of levying them on his 
own authority, a course denounced a lew years later by 
16 Car. 1. c. 18 (1640), when the Long Parliament 
for two months. After the Restoration thty were granted to 
Charles II. and his two successors for life. By acts of Anne and 
George 1 . the duties were made perpetual, and mortgaged for the 
public debt. In 1787 they were finally abolished, and other modes 
of obtaining revenue substituted, by 27 Geo. III. c. 13 (1787). 

Poiindaf^e also signifies a lee paid to an officer of a court for his 
services, e g. to a slioriff's olficer, who is entitled l)V 2 q ICliz. c. 4 
(i 58()-1587) to a poundage ol a sliilling in the pound on an execution 
up to £100, and six])cnce in the pound above tuat sum. 

TONNERRE, a town of north-central France, capital of an 
arrondi.sscmcnt in the department of Vonne, 52 m. S.E. of Sens 
on the Piiris-l.yon railway. Pop. (iqo6), 31)74. It is situated 
on a slope of the vineclad hills on the left Liank of the Armani^on. 
At the foot of the hill rises the spring of Fosse-] )ionne, enclosed 
in a circular basin 49 It. in diameter. 'I'hc town has interest- 
ing churches. That of St Pierre, which crowns the hill, posse.sses 
a fine lateral portal of the Renaissance period, to v hich the church, 
with the exception of the choir (1351), belong.s. The church of 
Notre-Dame is mainly Gothic, but the facade is a fine specimen 
of Renais.sancc* architecture. The Salic des Maladcs, a large 
timber* roofed apartment in the hospital, dates from the end of 
the 13th century and is used as a chapel. It is 330 ft. long and 
contains the tombs of Margaret of Burgundy, wife of Charles 
of Anjou, king of Sicily, and foundress ol the hospital, and of 
hVanvois- Michel Le Tellicr, marquis of Louvois, war minister 
of Louis XIV. The ho.spilal itself was rebuilt in the lyth 
eentury. The Renai.ssance Hotel d Uz^s vas built in the i6th 
century. Tonnerre is the seat of a suh-prcfecl and has a tribunal 
ol first instance. The vineyards of the vicinity produce well- 
known wines. The trade of the town is chiefly in wine, in 
the good building-stone found in the neighbourhood and in 
Portland cement. Cooperage is carried on. 

Its ancient name of Tornodorum points to a Gallic or Gallo- 
Roman origin for Tonnerre. In the 0th century it became the 
capital of the region of Tonnerrois and in the 10th century of a 
countship. After passing into the possession of several noble 
lamilies, it was bought from a count of Clermont-Tonnerre by 
Louvois, by whose descendants it was held up to the time of 
the Revolution. 

TONQUA BEAN. 'I’he Tonqua, Tonka or Tonquin bean, 
also called the coumara nut, is the seed of Dipterix odoratUy a 
leguminous tree growing to a height of 80 ft., native of tropical 
South America. The drupe-like pod contains a single seed 
possessed of a fine sweet “ new-mown hay ” odour, clue to the 
pre.sence of cournarin {q.v.). Tonqua bcan.s are used principally 
for scenting snuff and ils an ingredient in perfume sachets and 
in perfumers’ “ bouquets.” 

TONSBERG, a fortified seaport of Norway, in Jarlsberg- 
Laurvik amt (county), situated on a bay on tlie south coast, 
near the entrance to Christiania Fjord, 72 rn. S. by W. (Jf Christi- 
ania on the Skien railway. Pep. (1900), 8620. It is one of 
the most ancient towns in Norw^ay. Il is the headquarters of a 
sealing and whaling fleet. The principal industries arc refineries 
for preparing wliale and seal oil and saw-mills. An interesting 
collection ol antiquities and whaling implements is preserved in 
the Slotstaarn on Castle Hill. 

TONSILLITIS, acute inflammation of the tonsils, or quinsy, 
due to the invasion of the tonsil, or tonsils, by septic micro- 
organisms which may have gained access through the mouth or 
by the blood-stream. Sometimes the attack comes on as the 
rcsuItVf direct exposure* to sewer gas, and it is j^ot at srtl an 
uncommon affection of hpuse surgeons, nurses and others 
who have to speiyi most of their time in a hospital. The 
association of quinsy with rheumatism may be the^esult of tht 
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infection of the tun^jils by the inicro-or/^ani^ms or the toxins 
of that (Jist^asc. Acute tonsillitis is very apt to run on to the 
forniation ot abscess. Quitis\ may liegin witli a feeling of 
chilliness or with an atta( k of shivering. Then comes on a 
swelling in the throat with pain, tenderness and diduulty in 
^wallowing. Indeed, if both tonsils are acutely inflamed i1 
may be imjiossihle to swallow even fluid, and the breathing 
may be seriously embarrassed, d’he temperature may be raised 
.several degrees. There is pain alxiut the ear and about the 
jaw, and there is a swelling of the glands in the neck, d'he 
breath is offensive and the tongue is thickly coated. There j 
may be some yellowish markings on th(' surta('e ol the tonsil, 
but th(\se differ from the patches of “ lalse membrane'’ of 
diphthena in that they can be easil\ brushed off by a swab, but 
olten a true diagnosis can only be made bv bacteriological j 
examination. 'Fhe treatment consists m giving a purgative, | 
and in encouraging the patient to use an inhaler containing hot | 
carholized water. IJot compresses also may be applied to the ' 
neck. As regards medicin(‘.->, the most Irusl'vvorlhy are .salieyli<’ | 
acid, iron and quinine. As s(Km as ab.seess thn-ilens, a 
slender Idaded knife should be thrust from before backward 
deeply into the swollen mass. And if, as most likely happens, 
mattiu* thi'n escapes, the ])atient\s distress s])eedilv ends, ( on- | 
valesceiiee having set in, a change oi air and eour.se ol tonic ! 
treatment will b(‘ advisalilic ! 

ChniyiK is otten assoi lated with adcMioal veectalions 

at the lj»ick ol thi' throat ol Luht'n ulous oi dohralc tliiMren, such 
c'lildrtxi home, sjiokuii of as being " li.(l)l(,' to soie thtoal " ('iiroiiu' 
i‘.ul;in’(‘iiiou1 ol the tonsils in.iv scnotislv iritoileio with a child's 
gnieral hoiilth and vigour, and should tlie condition not suhsidc 
uiult'r general moasurc's such a.> a stnv^ at a bracing siviside place ! 
and the takme ol cod liver oil and iioji, it \m 11 be well to trc«it the ' 
tonsils bv opei.ition q. 

TONSON, tin name of a fanbl} of London booksellers and 
publisln'rs. Rndiard and Jacob Tonson (c. 1650 17^0), .sons 
of a J.ondon bai bi r-siirgi'oii, started in 1(176 and 1677 indepen- 
dently as booksellers and publishers in London. In i67() Jacob, 
the better known ()( the two. bought and published J)r\ den’s 
^rroilns and Crcs'ula^ and from that time was closely associated 
W'ith Drvlen, and jiublished most ol his works, lie published 
the Misrflltinv Voems (1684-1708) under Diw’deiTs editorship, 
the collection being knoun indiffen’iilly as Divdni's or TojiujJi's' 
Mtsitilauw and also Drvden’s translation of Virgil (i6()7). 
Serious disagreement.s over the price paid, howe\Tr, arose 
between poet and puldislier, and in his Juirfuw Displayed 
(1705) Dryden dc.scribed 'Ponson as having “ tw'o fell legs, and 
Judas-coloured hair.” Subsequently the relations between the 
two men impnwTcl. The brothers jointly jiublished Dryden's 
Spanish /''riar Jacob 'Puiison al.so jmbli.slied (’ongreve's 

Doable Dealer, Sir John Vanbrugh's The Faithful Friend and 
The Confederacy, and the pasloral.s of Pope, thus juslifving 
Wyeherly's description of him as “genllc'inan usher to the 
Mysc's.” lie bought also the valuable rights of Paradise Lo\'i, 
half in 1683 and half in 1690. This was his first profitable 
venture in jx'ietry. In 1712 he IxTamc' joint publisher wdth 
Sarnud Purlfl(W' of the Spectator, and m the followung year 
'published -Addison's Cato. He was the original secretary' and 
a prominent member ot the Kit-Cat ('lub. About 1720 he gave 
up liOsii^Sfi^nd retired to Herefordshire, where he diecl on the 
2nd of April 1736. His business was earri<‘d on by his 
Jacob Tonson, jun. (d. 1735), and subsequentiy by 
Lis grand-nephew, also Jacob (d. 1767). 

TON.SURE (T.at. tonsura, from tondere, to shave), a religions 
observance in the Roman Catholic and Orthodox J^kislerri 
(’hurches, consisting of the shaving or eutfing part ol the hair 
of Ijic hTj^d as a sign of dedii'ation to special .servdee. The 
reception of the tonsure in these churches is the initial ceremony 
which marks admission to orders and to the rights and privileges 
of clerical standing. Tt is administered by the bi.shop with an 
appropriate rituM. Candidates for t.he rite must havq been 
(onnfmed, bft adequately instructed in the elements of the 
Christian faith, and he able to read «ind tvrite. 'Phose who have 
received it ^are bound (unless in cxceplirttial cireumstanees) 
to renew^ the inark, consistmg of a bare circle on the crown of 


I the head, at least ofice a month, otherwise they forfeit the 
privileges itiarries. The pradiee is not a jirimitive one; Ter- 
j lullian .simpl\ advises ( hristiaris to avoid vanity in dressing 
I their haif, and Jerome deprecates both long and closely erojiped 
I hair. According to Prndentius (Hc/acr. xiii. 30) it was customai'y 
lor the hair to he cut short at ordination. Paulmus of Nola 
(c. 490) alludes to the tonsure as in use among the (\\T*stern) 
j monks; from them the practice cjuickly spread to the clorg) . 
I'or Gaul about the year 500 we havt‘ the testimony of Sidonius 
Apollinaris (iv. 13), who sa)’s that Germanicus the bishop had 
his hair cut m rotae spiiciem.” » 

The earlie.st inslaiicu of an ecclesiastical pi crept on the sub|cct 
occurs ill can. 41 of the Council ol Toledo (a.d. ()^ p : " Onme.s clenei, 
delonso superius capiie loto, infeniis .solum circuli coronum n'lin- 
qinml." Can. -53 el the Ouiiiisext council ((>02! re<]iurt's (wen .singa*r.s 
<■ 11(1 readers to be totisnred. Since iluj 81 h ceiiturv thr{*e lonsures 
have lieeri more or less m use, known respectively as the Jiloman, 
the Greek and the Celtic. The first two are .sometimes distinguished' 
as the toii.sure ol Teler and the foivaire ol J'aul The Roman or 
St JVter's lon‘aiiepie\'aile(l iti TraiRe, Syiain and Italv. Jt consisted 
in shaving the whole he, id, 1 (‘,l\ ing onlv a fringe ul hair supposed to 
.syml>oli/e the crown ol t hoi ns. Liite in the middle ages thi.s 
lonsuie w.is lessened for the i.lerg.v, but retained tor monks and 
trials. In tlie h.astern 01 SI i’.nd's tonsure the whole he.id was 
sha\'en. but when now piaidised in the Kastern Chiin li this tonsure 
Is held to be adeqiiatelv showm wlnm the hair is shorn close. In 
the Celtic tonsnie (tonsure of St john, ni , in contempt, tonsure of 
Simon Magus) all the hair in fiont ol e hue <liMvvn o\ ei the top ot 
the head iiom ear to ear Avas shaven (.1 hishion common among the 
Hindus). The <iueslion of the RoiuiiU or (\'Hic tonsure was one of 
111? points in dispute in the early R.ntish Chun h, sf'ttled in favour 
of tlie Roman l.ishioii at the Council ot Whitbv (()('|) 'Plie lonsitn' 
af first was never given sejiaratei v, and e\cn clnldten when so 
dedicated were a]ipoint<*d readers, as no one could b< long I0 the 
clerical .state without at least a minor onlia . h'loiri the 7lh centiiiv, 
howi'ver, childieii were tonsured without ordination, and haler on 
adults anxious to (‘sc.qie sei ul.ir iiinsdiction were oMen tonsured 
wathout ordination. 'Pill the lolh century tin* lousure could be 
given I>v priests 01 e\'eu bv lavmeii, bill its beslowel wms gradualb’ 
restricted to bi'diojis and .ibbots. 

TONTINE, ii .sv.sic'm ol lile in.^uranee owing its iniiiie to 
Lorenzo Tout i, an lluliari banker, born at Najiles earl\ in the lylh 
eentuib , wdio .settled jn Franee aliout 1650. In 1653 be j)n»j)osed 
to Cardinal Mazarm a ruwv scheme lor promoting u publu' loan. 

A total of 1,025,000 livres was to be sub.scribed in ten jiortions 
ol 102,500 livres eac'h b\ ten clas.ses of subscribers, the first chess 
consisting ol persons under 7, the sec'ond of jutsohs above 7 and 
under 14, and .so on to the tenth, wdiieh consisted ol jierson.s 
between 63 and 70. 'Plio annual fund of each ('lass was to be 
divided among the sur\ Ivors of that ehtss. and on the dc-alli of the 
last individual the capital was to fall to the state. 'Phis plan of 
ojKTalions was authorized under the name ol “ tontine royale *’ 
hy arov al edic't. hut this the parlement refused to register, and the 
idea ren-ained in aheyiinee till i68(), when it wa.s ri'vived hy 
Louis XIV., who established a tontine of 1,400,000 livri's dividi'd 
into lourlec-n ( las.ses oi 100,000 ('ach, the sul>srrij>tion being 300 
livres. 1’his tontine was earned on till 1 72(1, v.beii the la.st lienc- 
ficiary died — a widow w ho al the time of her decease was drawing 
an annual ineoiiu' of 73,500 livres. Stveial other government 
t.ontin(*s were afterwards sd on loot; but in 1763 restrictions 
were introduced, and in 1770 all lontine,s al the time in existence 
were wound up. Private tontines eontiniied to flourish in 
France for some years, the “ tontine Lefarge," the most cele- 
brated of the kind, being opened in 1791 and eh sed in 1889. 

'J'he lontine yirinciple has often been ;q>plio(l in Great Britain, 
at one time in connexion with c.overnmenl lile annuities. Many 
such tontines w’CTc set on foot between the years 177^ and 1789, 
those ol I77f. 1775 and 1777 being common! v called the Irish 
tontines, as the iiionev w'as borrowed under acts of the Irish jiarlia- 
mont. The most important English tontine was that ol 1789, which 
was crc&tcd zq Gco. 1 1 1. c. 41 . Under thi.s act over a million wa.s 
raised in 10,000 sliare.s ol {iw, 5s It was al.so often applied to the 
purchase of estates or the erection of buikling.s Tne investor 
staked his money on the chance of his own life or t^e life of his 
nominee enduring for a longer period than the otther lives involved 
in the speculation, in which case he expected to win u large prize. ^ It 
was occasionally introduced into life assuraiye, more particularly 
hy American hie offices, but newer and more ingenious f^rms of 
contract have now made the tontine principle practically a thing 
of the past. (See National Debt; Insurance.) , « r 
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TOOKE, JOHN HORNE (1736-1812), tnglish politician and 
philologist, third son of John llornc, a poulterer in Newport 
Market, whose business the boy when at Eton happily veiled 
under the title of a “ Turkey merchant,” was born in j^'ewport 
Street, Long Acre, Westminster, on the 25th of June 1736. 
After passing some time at school in Soho Square, and at a 
Kentish village, he went from 1744 to 1746 to Westminster 
School and for the next five or six >\*ars was at Eton. On the 
12th of January 1754 he was admitted as sizar at St Johns 
College, Cambridge, and took his degree of IbA. in 1 758, iis last 
biitbne of the aemor opttmes, Richard Beadon, his lifelong friend, 
afterwards bishop of Bath and Wells, being a wrangler in the 
same year. Jlorne had been admitted on the 9th of November 
1 756, as student at the Inner Temple, making the friendship ol 
John Dunning and Lloyd Kenyon, but his father wished him to 
take orders in the ICnglish Church, and he was ordained deacon 
on the 23rd of September 1759 and priest on the 23rd of 
November 1760. For a lew months he w’as usher at a boarding 
school at Blackheath, but on the 26U1 of September 1760 he 
became perjxtual curate of New Brentford, the incumbenc'y of 
which his father had purchased for him, and he retained its 
scanty ])roiits until 1773. During a part of this time (1 763- 1764) 
he was absent on a tour in ITance, acting as the bear- leader of a 
sc)n of the miser Idwes. Under tlie excitement created by the 
actions of Wilkes, Horne plunged into politics, and in 1765 
brought out a scathing pamphlet on Lords Bute and Mansfield, 
entitled “The Betition ot an ICnglishinan.” In the mitumn ol 
1765 he escorted to Italy the son of a Mr Ta\lor. In Bans lie 
ma(je the acquaintance of Wilkes, and Irom Montpellier, in 
January 1766, addressed a letter to him which sowed the seeds 
of their personal antipathy. In the summer of 1767 Horne ! 
landed again on English soil, and in i7()8 secured tlu' return ol 
Wilkes to parliament lor Middlesex. With inexhaustible energy 
he promoted the legal proceedings o\Tr the not in St (reorge's 
Fields, when a youth named Allen wa> killed, and exposed the 
irregularity in the judge’s order for the I'xecution ol two Spital- 
fields weavers. His dispute with (leorgi' Onslow, member for 
Surrey, who at first sujiported and then threw over Wilkes for 
jilace, culminated in a civil action, ultimately decicFrl, after the 
reversal of a verdict whic h had been obtained through the charge 
of Lord Mansfield, in Horne's favour, and in the loss by his 
opponent of bis scat in parliament. An influential association, 
called “The Society for Supporting tlu' Bill of Rights,” was 
founded, mainly through (he exertions of Horne, in 176c), but 
the members wire* soon divided into two opposite camps, and 
in 1771 Horne and Wilkes, their respi'ctivc leaders, broke out 
into open warfare, to the damage of their cause. On the ist 
of July 1771 Horne obtained at Cambridge, though not without 
some (opposition from members of both (he pohtieal parties, his 
degree of M . A. Earlier in that year he claimed for the public tht 
right of printing an account of tlu- debates in parliament, and 
after a protracted struggle between the ministerial majority and 
the civic authorities, the right was definitely established. The 
energies of the indefatigable parson knew no bounds. In the 
same year (1771) he crossed swords with Junius, and ended in 
disarming his masked antagonist. Up to this t ime Horne’s fixed 
income consisted of those scanty emoluments attached to a 
position which galled him daily. He resigned his benefice in 
1773 and betook himself to the study of the law and philolog\'. 
An accidental cireumstance, however, occurred at this moment 
which largely affected his future, llis friend Mr William Tooke 
had purchased a considerable estate, including I^urley Lodge, 
south of the town of Croydon in Surrey. Th(! possession of 
this property brought about frequent disputes with an ad- 
piining landowner, Thomas de Urey, and, after Ji^iany notions 
in the courts, his friends endeavoured to obtain, by a bill 
forced through the houses of parliament, the privileges winch 
the law ha(t not assigned to him (February 1774). Horne, 
thereupon, by a bold hbcl on the Speaker, drew public atten- 
tion to the case, tyid though he himself was placed for a 
time i» the custody of the serji ant-at-arms, the claii.ses which 
were jpjgrious to the interest of Mr Tooke were eliminated from 
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the bill. Mr Tooke declared his intention of making Horne 
the heir to his fortune, and, if the design was never carried 
into effect, during his lifetime he bestowed upon*him large 
gilts of money. No sooner had this matter been happily 
settled than Horne found himself involved in serious 
trouble. For his conduct in signing the advertisement soliciting 
subscriptions f(jr the relief of the relatives of the Americans 
“ murdered by the king’s troops at Lexington arfff Concord,” 
he wxis tried at the Uuildhall on the 4th of#July 1777, before 
Lord Mansfield, found guilty, and committed to the King’s Bench 
prison in St George’s Fields, from which he only emerged after 
a year’s durance, and after a loss in fines and costs amounting to 
£1200. Soon after his deliverance he applied to be called to the 
bar, but his application was negati\Td on the ground that his 
orders in the Church were indelible. Home thereupon tried his 
fortune, but without success, on farming some land in Hunting- 
donshire. I'wo tracts about thi.s time exercised great influence 
in the country. One of them. Facts Addressed to Landholders, 
tke. (1780), wTitten by Horne in conjunction with others, 
crUicizingthe measures of Jaird North's ministry, passed through 
numerous editions; the oilier, A Letter on Parliainetitary Reform 
(1782), addressed by him to Dunning, set out a scheme 
of reform, which he afterwards withdrew in favour of that 
advocated by Pitt. On his return fnjm Huntingdonshire he 
b('(;ame once more a frequent guest at Mr I'ooke’s house at 
Ihirlev, and in 1782 assumed the name of Horne I'uoke. In 
17S0 Horne Tooke conferred perpetual fame upon his bene- 
faelor's country bouse by adopting, as a second title of his 
elaborate pliil- logical treatise of "ETrea TTTtpocrra, the more 
popular though misleading title of The Diversions of Purity. 

! The treatise at once attradixl attention in England and the 
(bnlment. 'I'hc first part was published in 1786, the second 
in 1805. The best edition is that whieli was published in 1829, 
under the editorship of Ridiard 'bay lor, with the additions 
written in the author’s interleaved copy. 

Between 1782 and i7(>o 'I'ooke gave his support to Pitt, and 
in the ekx'tion lor Westminster, in 1784, threw all his energies 
into opp(.)sition to Fox. With Fox he was never on terms of 
friendship, and vSumuel RogtTs, in his Table Talk, asserts that 
their antipathy was so pronounced that at a dinner party given 
by a prominent W hig not the slightest notice was taken by P'ox 
of the preseiK'C of Horne Tixike. It was after the election of 
Westminster in 1788 that Tooke depicted thi' rival statesmen 
(Lord Chatham and Lord Hollanfl, V\ illiam Ihlt and C. J. box) 
in his celebrated pamphlet of Tivo Pair of Portraits. At the 
general election of 1 790 he ('amc forward as a candidate for that 
di.stingLiishcd constituency, in opposition to Fox and I.ord Hood, 
but was defeated; and, at a second trial in 1796, he was again 
at the bottom of the poll. Meantime the cxcessc'S of the French 
republicans had provoked reaction in England, and the Tory 
ministry adopted a policy of rcpres.sion. Horne 7 'ooke was 
arrested early on the morning of the j6lh of May 1794, and 
conveyed to the Tower. His trial for high treason lasted for six 
days (17th to 22nd of November) and ended in his acquittal, 
the jury only taking eight minutes to settle their verdict. His 
public life after this event was only distinguished by one act of 
importance. Through the influence of (he second Lord Camel- 
ford, the fighting peer, he was returned to parliameniP in 1801 
for the pocket borough of Old Sarum. Lord Temple endeavoured 
to secure liis exclusion on the ground that he had taken orders 
in the CJiur(.h, and one of Gilray’s caiF'atures delineates the two 
politicians, Temple and Camelforcl, playing at battledore and 
.shuttlecock, with Horne Tooke as the shuttlecock. The ministry 
of Addington would not support this ^fuggest ion, but a bill 
was at once introduced by them and carried into law, which 
icndered all persons in holy orders ineligible to sit in tbc House 
of Commons, and Horne Tooke sat for that parliament only. 

The la.sl years of Tooke's life were spent ir^ retirement in a 
hoase^n the west side of •Wimbledon Common. The tradi^on.s 
of llis Sunday parties have last(_d unimpaired ^0 this day, 
and the most pleasant page's penned by his biographer describe 
the politicians and the men of letters wko gathered round hif 
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hospitable board. II is ronvrrsalional powers rivalled those of 
Dr Johnsor\; and, if more of his sayings have not been chroni<'led 
lor the benefit of jH>sterity, the defect is due to the absence of a 
Boswell. 'J'lirougli the liberality of his friends, his last days 
were frivd Irom the prc.ssure of poverty, and he was enabled 
to place his illegitimate son in a position which soon brought 
him wealth, and to leave a comjietency to his tw'o illegitimate 
daughters. Illness seized him early in i8io, and for the next 
two years his suffenmgs were acute. He died in his house at 
Wimbledon on the i8th of Mar<’h iHu, and his body was buried 
with that of hLs mother at Ealing, the tomb which he had 
prepared in the garden attached to his house at Wimbledon 
being found unsuitable for the interment. An altar-tomb .still 
stands to his memory in Ealing churchyard. A catalogue of 
his library was printed in 1813. 

The Lifr. nj flnrric Tnoke. fiv Alexinider Stephens, is written in an 
unattractive stylo aial was the work ol an adminT oiilv adnuttod 
to his actpiaintance at the close ol his (lavs. The notice in tlie 
QiMrYtevlv Reinrw, Juno 1812, ol W Hamilton Reid's compilation. 
IS by J. W, Ward, Lord Iliidlov Tho mam lacts of hib life aro set 
out bv Mr [, E Thorold HofTers, in his fhstnrical (.kamvf^s, 2nd 
senes M.uiv of Horne 'Lwjko's wittiest savings are preserved in the 
7 able Talk ol Samuel Rogers and S T. (xilendge. (W. P. C.) 

TOOKE, THOMAS (1774-^^5^)^ English economist , was born 
at St Petersburg on the 2()lh of February 1774. ICntcring a 
large Russian house in London at an early age, he acquired 
.sound practical experience of commercial matters and bec'anie 
a recognized authority on finance and banking. He was one of 
the earli(‘St advocates of free trade and drew up the Merchants" 
Petition presented to the House of ('ommons by Alexander 
Baring, afterwards Lord Ashburton, He gave evidence before 
several pirliamentary committees, notably the committee of 
1821, on foreign tradi*, and those of 1832, 1840 and 1848 on the 
Bank Afds. He was elected a folio w'of the Royal Society in 
1821. He died in London on the 26U1 of Eebruarv 1858. 

Toolic was tho author of Thoufrhfs and Dctaih on the Tfii^h and Low 
Pru'rs of the la<>t 1 hwtv Ycar^ (182 d- Con<iiderations on the State of 
the Currency (1820), m both o( which ho showed his hostilitv to tho 
policy altcrwards carried out in tho Ikink Act of 184^. but ho i.s 
bo-’.l Ictiowii (or his History of Pruciy and of the State of the Cirmlation 
dunne, the Vrar^ (o vols.. 18^8-18^,7) In thr- tir^t four 

volumes ho triMts {a) ot tho prices of com. aiict the circumstances 
alfecling pru.os, (b) tho prices ol produce other than corn; and (() 
tho sbxto of tho ciroiilation. Tho two final vohiiue.s. writRm in 
coiiinnction with W, Newriiarch (1/ %, ). deal with railways, free trade, 
banking in Europe .ind tho (dh'cts of lunv discoveries ol gold. 

TOOL ( 0 . Eng. t/d, generally referred to a root seen in the 
CiOth. taujan, to rnakt*, or in the English word “ law,” to work or 
dress leather), an irnplemeni or appliance used bv a worker 
in the treat inent of the substances used in his handicraft, 
whether in the jircliminarv ojicration.s of setting out and 
measuring the materials, in reducing his work to the requinY] 
form by cutting or otherwise, in gauging it and testing its 
ac(’uracv, or in duly seeming it while thus being treated. 

For the tools (»l on’liistoi ic man see such arlirh*'. ,is Archakoi.oc’.y; 

. Flint Imclfmcnts , and Pr.ypT. Art and Archacniofiv 

fiL ^egiiiHUTg a survey ol tools it is neci'Ssarv to draAv the 
“distinction hetnAa^en hand and iTia(’hine lool«r. The loriuer class 
includes any tool whii'h is held and operated by the unaided 
liandfi, as a/'hisel, plane or saw. Attai'h one of' the.se to .some 
piece of^pertiting mechanism, and it, with the- environment ol 
wbitli'jLis the central essentiid ohjecd, becomes a machine tool. 

• A very simple example is the common power-driven hack-saw 
for metal, or the small high-speed drill, or the w^ood-boring auger 
held in a 'frame and turned by a winch handle and bevel-gears. 
The dilTerence betweep these and a big frame-saw rutting down a 
dozen bdferds simulUineouslN , or the immense machine boring the 
cylinders of an ocean liner, or the great gun lathe, or the hvdraulic 
press, is so vast that the relationship is hardly apparent.' Often 
the tool Itself is absolutely dwarfed by the machine, of which 
nevertheless it isVhe central obiect and around which tho machine 
is deigned tutd built. A milling machine weighing .several tons 
will often be seen rotating a tooLof but two or three dozen 
pounds’ weight. Yet the mac'hine is fitted r/ith elaborate slides 
and self-acting^ moverficnt.^ and provision for taking up wear, 


and is worth .some hbndreds of j^ounds sterling, while the tool 
may not be worth two pounds. Such apjiarent anomalies are 
in constant evidence. We propo.se, therefore, first to take i 
sun^ey pi the principles that underlie the forms of tools, and 
then pursue the .subject ot their embodiment in machine tools. 


Hand Tools 

The most casual observation reveals the fact that tools admit 
of certain broad classifications. It is apparent that by far the 
larger number owe their value to their eajiacity for cutting or 
removing portions of material by an incisive or wedge-like 
action, leaving a smooth surface behind. An analysis of the 
essential methods of operation gives a broad grouping as 
follows : - 


1. 'fhe chisel group . . 

IT The shearing group . 

III. Tlie ,scra]ier.s . 

IV. The ptrrcussive and) 

detrusive group . / 

V. The moulding gioiq) . 


J y]')ified by tho chisel of the woodworker. 
,, ,, .scissors. 

,, ,, cabiiiet'Tnakc'r’s scrape, 

,, ,, liainmer and the jiunch. 

,, ,, trowel. 


The first three are gencrall\' all regarded as cutting tools, 
I notwithsUindiiig that those in IT and HI. do not operate as 
wedges, and theretorc are not true chisels. But many occupy 
a border-line wdiere the results obtained are practically those 
due to cutting, as in some of the shears, saws, milling cutters, 
files and grinding wheels, where, if the action is not directly 
wedge-hke, it is (V'rtainly more or less incisive in character. 


CuUinfr Tooli. — The cutting edge of a tool is the practical outcome 
of sev(‘ral conditions. Keenness ol edge, ecjuivaleiit to a small 
degree ol angle between the tool lace.s, would appear at first sight 
to be the prime element in cutting, as indeed it is in the case of a 
razor, 01 ni that of a chisel for soft wood. I 3 ut thatisnot thepiime 
condition in a tool for cutting iron or steel. Strerngth is of 
greater importance, and to it some keenness of edge must im sacri- 
ficed. All cutting tools are wedges; but a razor or a chisel edge, 
included betw(n*n angles ol 15“ or 20", would be tinned over at once 
It ptesented to iron or sled, for which angles of Irom (in'-' to 75® are 
required. Further, much greater rigidity in the latter, to Wist 
spring and fracture, is necessary than in tlu^ loriiier, because the 
resistiince to cutting is much greatirr A wotkman can ojicrate a 
turning tool by hand, even on heavy pieces of metal-work. ITirmerly 
all turning, no matter how kirge, was done bv hand-operated tools, 
and after great muscular e.xertion a few pounds ol met.d might be 
removed in an hour. But coerce a simiharly formed tool in a rigid 
guide or rest, and drive it l)y the power of ten or twenty men, and 
i1 becomes po.ssible lo remove sav a hundredweight ol chips in an 
hour Or, incrense the si/e of the tool and its capacity lor endurance, 
and drive by th(‘ pow(‘r ol 40 or Oo horses, and half a ton of chips 
mav be removed in an liour 

All machine tools ot which the chisel is the type operate by cutting ; 
that IS. they act on tlie same jirmciple and by tlio same essential' 
method as {he knifig razor or chisel, and not by that of the grind- 
stone, A single tool, however, may act as a culling instrument at 
one time and us a .scrape at another. 'I'hc butcher ’.s kniie will 
aflord a familiar illustration. It is iis(j(l as a tutting tool when sever- 
ing a steak, but il becomes a scr:ipe vhen used to clean the block 
The dillcrem r i-> nut therefore due to the form of the knife, but to the 
method of its apfilication, a distinction which holds good in reference 
to the tools iis(^d liy engineers. 'I'herc is a very old hand tool once 
much uscvl in the engineer's turnery, termed a “ graver." Tins was 
employed for cutting and for scraping indiscriminately, simply by 
vaiving the angle ol its pre.sentation. At that time 'the questioii 
of the best culling angles was seldom raised or discussed, because 
the manipulative instinct of the turner .settled it as the work pro- 
ceeded, and as the material ojierated on varied in texture and degree 
ol hardness. But since the use of the slide rest holding tools rigidly 
fixed has become general, the ejuestioii of tho most suitable tool 
formation has been the subject of much experiment and discussion. 
The almost unconscious experimenting which goes on every day 
in every workshop in the world proves that there may be a difference 
ol .several degrees of angle in tools doing .similar work, without 
having any apprcKjiable , effect upon results So long as certain 
I iroad principles and reasonable limits arc ob.served, that is sufficient 
lor prdvtic’il purpo.ses. 

Clearly, in order that a tool shall cut, it mn.st possess an incisive 
form. In fig. i, A might be thrust over tho surface of the plate of 
metal, but no cutting action could take place. It .would simply 
grind and polish the surface. If it were formcdtlike R. the grinding 
action would give place to scraping, by which some material wmild 
be removed. Many tools are formed thus^ but there is stilT no 
incisive or knife-like action, and the tool is simplv a scrape and not 
a cutting tool. But C is a cutting tool, possessing penetrative 
capacity. If now B were tilted backwards,.as jit D. iti w©uld at 
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once become a cuttinj^j tool. ‘But its bcvllled face would rub and 
"rind on the surface ot the work, producin.L; friction and heat, and 
» interfering with the penetrative action of the cutting edge. On 
the other hand, if C were tilted forwards as at E its action would 
approximate to that of a scrape lor the time being. the high 

angle of the hinder bevolle<l face would not aflord adequate support 
to the cutting edee, and the latter would thereiore become worn 
oil almost mstantlv, precisely as that of a razor or wfiod working 
chisel would crumble away if operated on hard metal. Jt is obviou.s, 



Fir., T. 
burnish F, 


A, Tool which would 
only. 

H, Scrape. 

C, Cutting tool, 

D and E, Scn'.pmg and cutting 
tools improperly presented. 


G, 


H, Presentations of tools 
for planing, turning and 
boring respectively, 

J, K, I., Approximate angles ot 
tools; a, clearance angle, or 
bottom rake; t>. front or top 
rake; c, tool angle, 
thereiore, that the correct form fora cutting tool must depend upon 
■i due balance luung nuiintained between the anglcj of the iront 
aT)d of the bottom faces- “ front " or " top rake,” and ” bottom 
r.ike ” or ” clo.inince ” -considered in rei^aid (o their method of 
f'>icsentation to the work. Since, loo, all tools used in machines are 
held rigidly in one position, differing in this respect Iroiii hand- 
opeiMted tools, it lollows tluit a constant angle should be given to 
instuimeiits which are used fo>’ operating on a given kind of mebil 
or alloy. Jt does not matter whether a tool is driven in a lathi*, 
or a pl.inmg' machine, or shaqicr or a slottiT; whether it i.s cutting 
on oxtein.d or mternnl surlaces, it is always maintained in a fhrcction 
pcr])endi( uKirlv to tJie point of application as in lig. t. F, 0. //, 
planing, turning and boring ri'sijerti vely. It is consistimt with 
riMSon and with tact that the sol ter and more librous the ini'tal, 
the keener must be the formation of the tool, and that, conversely, 
the hardei and more crystalline, the iin tal the more obtuse must be 
the cutting angUs, as in the ext:<'ni<‘s of the i.i/or an<l the tools 
lor Liitting iron arvl s'eel .ilready insUinc' d The t)ir<*e figur- s 
/, A, L show tools Riiitablv formed lor wrought iron ami mild stei 1, 
for cast iron and cast steel, and for brass respeciively. Cast iron 
and cast sti'el could not be cut projierly with the tirst, nor wrought 
iron and fibrous steel with the .second, nor eitlnr with the thiid. 
The ailgle.s givi'Ti are those wliiedi accord best with general jiractice, 
but they are not constant, being Vriniul by conditions, esjieci.^llv 
by lubrication ami nenidity of fastenings. Th<' ]>rohles ol the first 
and second tools are g'n en mainly with the view ol having material 
for grinding away, without the need for frequc'nt refoiging. But 
there iire many tools which are fornu d quite differenlly wlmn used 
in tool-holders and in turrets, though the same e.sseiitial i)niiciples 
of angle are obsiu'ved. 

The an^lc of clcaratirr, or yeltef, «, in fig. r, i.s an important detail 
of a ciitUiig tool. It is ol greater importance than an i-x.-.ct angle 
ol lox> rake. But, given some sulhcii'nt angle ot cle.n anci*, its 
exact amount is not of much moment. Neither need it be unilorni 
for a given cutting edge. Jt may vary from sav 3“ to 10", or even 
20 ', and under good conditions little or no jiractic il dilfi'rences will 
residl . Actually it need never vary much from 3" to 7". The object 
in gi' ing a clearance angle is simply to prevent Irictum betw(H.*n 
the non-cut ling lace immediately adjacent to tin* edge and the 
surface of the work. The limit to this clearance is that at which 
insufficient supjiort is afforded to the rutting edge. These are the 
two facts, which if fulfiUc-d permit of a considerable range m cleai’- 
aiice angle. 'J he softer the metal b'diig cut 1h<‘ g^riler t^n be the 
clearance: the harder the materi.il the less clearance is xicnnissible 
bciMusi' tm' edge reijuires greater siipport. 

1'he frofd, or top rake, b m fig. i, is Ihi* angle or slope of the front, 
or top face, of t^e tool; it is varied mainly according as niateri.ila 


that low in carbon, and cast iron from wrought iron. It indicates 
too that extra work is put on the tool in breaking up the chips, 
following immediately on their severance, a»d when^he comminu- 
tions are very small they indicate insufficient top rake. This 
IS a result that turners try to avi^nd when jiossible, or at least to 
minimize. Now the greater the slope of the top rake tlie more 
easily will the cuttings come away, with the minimum of break in the 
rrystallme materials and ab.solutely unbroken over lengths of many 
leet in the fibrous ones. The breaking •up, or the continuity 
ol the cuttings, therefore affords an indication of iftie buitabiUty of 
the amount ol top rake to its work. But compromise often has 
to be made between the ideal and the actual. Ihi' amount of top 
rake has to be limited m the harder metals and alloys in order to 
secure a tool angle, without which tools would lack the endur- 

ance required to sustain them through .several hours without 
regrmditig. 

The tool angle, c, is the angle included between toj) and bottom 
faces, and its amount, or thickness expressed in degrees, is a measure 
ol the strength and endurance of any tool. At extremes it varies 
from about 15^’ to K5". It is traceable in all kinds of tools, having 
very diverse forms. It is dilficult to iiLice some groujit* in the 
cutting category; llxey are on the border-line betwc/cn cutting and 
scraping instrumi'iits. 

Tvptoal Tools . — A bare enumeration of the diverse forms in which 
tools ot the chisel type oi'cur is not even possible here. The grouped 
UJustrations (figs, 2 to u) show some ot the tyjies, but it will be 
understoorl that each is varied in dimensions, angles and outlines 
to suit all the varied kinds of metals and alloys and conditions of 
opj^ration. For, as every tool has to be gripped in a holder of some 
kind, as a shde-nst, tool-box, turret, tool-hol ler, box, cross-shde, 
&e., this often determines the choice of some one form m preference 
to another. A broad division i& that into roughing and finishing 
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A, Shape of tool used Jor scrap- 

ing brass. 

B, Straightforward tool for turn- 

ing all metals. 

C, Right and lell-hand tools lor 

all metals. 

I) A beHer form of same. 


s: 


e crystalline or fibrous. In the turnings and cuttings taken off 
..if more crystallinf* mid ds and alloys, the broken appearance ol the 
chips is distinguished from the shavings removed from the fibrous 
matmals. This is a feature which always distinguishes cast iron 
aneb u§anneal(jd cast eteel from mild steel, high carbon steel from 


Fig. 2. —Metal-turning Tools. 

E, Diamond or angular-edge took 
lor cutting all metals. 

J’', Plan ol fiiijshing tool, 

G, S])ring tool lor finishing. 

//, Side tir knife toril. 

J, Parting or cuttmg-off tool. 
k, L, Round -n«>si' t(.)ols. 

M, Radius tool. 
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h'lG. 3. — Group of Planer Tools, 

A, Planer tyjic of tool, cranked E, Parting 

to avoid digging into the 
• metal. • 

B, Face view of roughing tool. 

C, F.ice view of finishing tpol. 

D, Right- and le^-haud knife or 

bide tools. 


or cutting off or 
grooving tool. 

F, V tool for grooves. 

G, Right- and J<j^t-hand fools for 

V-slots. 

H, Ditto for T-slots. 

jb K«blius tool l^d in holdeif 
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tools. Generally though not invariably the edge of the first is 
narrow, of the second broad, corresponding with the deep cutting 
and fine traverse oi the first and the shallow cutting and broad 
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Fic.. 4. — Group ol Slotter Tools. 



A, Common roughing tool. B, Parting-off or grooving tool. 
C, Roughing or finishing tool in a holder. D, Double-edged tool 
for cutting opposite sides ol a slot. 



Ftg. 5. — Groipi o1 J ool-hoklcrs. 

A, Smith & fV)ventrv swiv< lling holder. />‘, Holder for squaie 
steel. C, D, nidit- iiiid left-hand forms ol sane /' , Holder lor 
round slecd. F, Holder foi narrow ])arting-oiJ tool 


traverse of the second. The iollovMiig are some oi the ])niicii).il 
forms. Till' round-nosed ronglmp; lool (fig. 2) B is ol straight 

lorwanl type, iisrd for tin lung, 
])laning and shajaiig. As the 
collect tool angle can only occur 
on the miihlle plane of Ihe lool. it 
IS u iial to employ ei. inked fools, 
C , J), E, right- and left handed, 
toi hivivy and moderately heavy 
duty, the diiection ol the clank- 
ing corr(‘sj)onding with that in 
which the tool is letjiiired to 
lmvi*rs<-. Tools lor boring are 
cranked and m<mv lor jikuniig 
(lig. ^). The slotting tools (fig. 4) 
embody the game })rinci])le, but 
their shanks are in line with 
the direction of cutting. Many 
roughing and finishing tools aie 
of knife type /A Finishing tools 
have broad edges, F, G, II. They 
occur 111 straiglittorward and 
right- and lei 1 -hand types. 
'J'hese as a rule remove less than 
,V, lu. in (kqjth, while the rough- 
ing tools may cut an inch or 
inur<' into the metal. But the 
traverse of the first olli n exceeds 
an inch, v\hile in that of the 
si'i'ond ^ in. is a viry coarsi* 
amount ol feed. Sjiring tools, G, 
used l(‘ss now than Ic^rmerly, are only of value lor imparting a smooth 
finish to a surface. They are finishing tools only. Some sj^’-ing 
tools are form«4, with ' <msiderable top rake, but generally they act 
by scraping only. 

Solid lools v. Tooi-holdcrs. -It uill be observed that the fore- 
guifig arelSolid U»ols; that ij., tlic; cutting j.ortioii is ibrgecl from a solid 



‘ Fig. 6.— tlrouo or Chisels. 

A , Paring clusel 

R, Socket chisel f^r heavy duty. 

C, Common chipping chisel. 

Dy Narrow acOss cut or cafie chisel. 
Ey Cow-mouth chisel, or gouge. 

F, Straight chisel 6r sett. 

G, Hollow chisel jor sett. 


bar of steel. This is cc^tly when thV best tool steel is used, hence 
large numbers ol tools comprise points only, which are gripped 111 
permanent holders in which they interchange. Tool steel usually 
ranges from about ^ in. to 4 in. square; most engineers’ work is done 
with bars^ot from f in. to i\ in. .square. It is in the smaller and 
medium sizes of tools that holders prove of most value, bohd tools, 
varying from 2^ in. to 4 in. sqiiare, are used for the heaviest cutting 
done ill the planing machini'. Tool-holders are not employed for very 
heavy work, because the heat generated would not get away fast 
enough from .small tool ])Oint^. There are scores of holders; per- 
hajis a dozen good approved types are in common use. Tliey are 
divisible into three great groups . those 111 which the top rake of 
the lool point is embodied in the holder, and is constant; thosi; in 
which the clearance is similarly embodied; and those in which 
neither is provided for, but in winch the tool ])oiiit is ground to any 
angle. Charles Babbage designed the first tool-holder, and the 
essential tyj)e survives in several modern forms. The best-known 
holders now are the Tangye, the Smith A C-oveiitry, the Armstrong, 
some by Mr C. Taylor, and the Bent, ddie Smith & Coventry (fig. 5), 
used more perhaps than any other singlr design, includes two forms. 
In one E the tool is a bit ol round slerl set at an angle which gives 
Iront rak«‘, and having the top end ground to nn angle of top rake. 
In the other A the tool has the section ol a truncated wedge, set 
for constant to]) rake, or culling angle, and having bottom rake 
or (drarance angdi* ground. 'The Smith & Coventry round tool is 
not ap])hcable lor all classes ol work. It will turn jilain work, aiul 
] lane level faces, but will not turn or jilaiie into corners 01 angles. 
Hence the invention of the tool ol V-section, and the swivel tool- 
holder. The loiJiul tool-holders are made riglit- and left-handed, 
the swivel tool holder has a universal movement ddie amount of 
]»rojecticn ol the round tool points is very limited, winch impairs 
their utility wlien some overhanging of the tool is necessary. The 
V-tools can be .slid out in lluar holcleis I0 o])('rate on laces and 
edges situated to some considerable distance inwards fiom llie end 
ol the tool holder. 

Box Tools . — In one leaf lire the box tools of tlic turret lathe.s 
resemble tool hohlers. The small jiieces of steel used I01 tool 
points are gn])])i*d m the boM-s, as m tool-holdiT.s, and all the 
advantages which are denved Irom this arrangiimenl of se])aratiiig 
the ])()iiit from its holder are thus si‘i ured (fig. 7). But in all other 



Fig. 7. — Box Tool lor Turret Lathe. (.Alfred Herbert, iTd., Cuventiy.) 

/J, Cutting tool. /C Screw lor adjusting Tiidiiis of nil. ( C, 
V-steadies supporting llu* work in ojiposition to A, D, Di.imeter 
of work. A' , I'locly ol holder. F, Slnii which tils in the turret. 


resiiectsthe two are dissimilar. Two or three tool-holders ol dillerent 
sizes take ell the tool points usetl in a lathe, bill a new box has to 
be devi.sed 111 the cast' of almost every nt'w lob. with the (‘.xcejition 
ol those the jirmcipal lormatioii of which is the turning down oi 
])laiii bars. The exjilanalioii is that, nislead of a single jioint, 
sevtTal are commonly eaint'd 111 a box. As complexity increast-s 
with the iiiimbcT of tools, new designs and dinu'iisions ol boxes 
become necessary, even though there may be lannly resemblances 
m groiijis. A result is that there is not, nor can there be, anything 
like finality in these designs. Turret work lias become one of the 
most liighly specialized de])artments of machine shop ])ractice, and 
the dt'sign ol thest' boxes is already the work of specialists. More 
and more ot the woik ol the common lathe is being constantly 
a])i>ropriated by the sc-mi- and full-automatic machines, a result to 
winch the maga/.itU' Jeeds for castings and forgings that cannot 
j)ass through a hollow sjandle have contributed greatly. New 
work is constantly being attackeil in the automatic machines that 
was deemed iiniiracticable a short tune before; some of the commoner 
jobs are ])roduced with greater ecoiioiry, while heavier castings 
.and forgings, longer and larger bars, are tooled in the turret lathe.s. 
A great deal of the efficiency of the box tools is due to tlie siijiiiort 
winch is altorded to the cutting edges in opposition to the stres.s 
of cutting. V-blocks aie introduced in most cases as in fig. 7, and 
these not only resist the stress ol the cutting, but gauge the diameter 
exactly. ^ 

Shearing Acti (^. — In many tools a sltearmg operation takes place, 
l)y which the stress ut cutting is lessened. ^ Thougli not very 
ai)])arent, it is pre.sent in the round-nosed roughing tools, m the 
kmie tools, in most milhiig cutters, as well as m^all tile shearing 
tools ])roi)er — the scissors, shears, &c. 

Planes.— We jiass by the famili.ir gn at ehusel group, used by wooef- 
workers, with a lirief notice. Gent rally the too! angles of these lie 
between 15° and 25'’. They include the chisels proper, and the 
gouges in numerous shapes and proportions, usoef by cari]^'ny,‘i s 
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Cabinct-makLTS, turners, stont^- masons an(f allied tradesmen. These 
are mostly thrust by hand to their work, without any mechanical 
• control. Other chisels are used percussively, as the .stout mortise 
chisels, some of the pouges, the axes, adzes and stone-mason '.s tools. 
The large family of planes embody chisels coerced by the#nechanical 
control of the wooden (lig. H) or metal stock. These also differ 



Fio. 8.— Section through Pl.^ne. 


Cutting iion, h, To]> or back iron. Clamping screw. 

D, Wedge. L, Broken shaving. Moutli. 

ttom the chisels proper in the fad that llie Jace of the tutting iron 
do(‘s not coincide with the face ol the mnt trial being cut, but ht's 
at an angle tlierewith, the stock of tin plane exercising the necessui v 
coercion. We also meet witli the tunctioii oi the top or non-cutting 



J''iG. Q. -Grouj) ol Wood-boting lilts. 


A, Sjioon bit. /t, C('ntre-bit T, Exjianding centre bit. i), 
Gilpm or Get-igc auger. E, Jennings auger. E\ Irwin .'luger. 



Fig. to.— Group of Drills fo Metal. 


A, Common flat*drill. B, Twist drill. C, Straight fluted drill. 
D, Fin drill for flat countersinking. E, Arboniig or facing tool. 
F, Tioql for boring sjicet-mctal. 


iron in breaking the shaving and conferring rigidity upon the cutting 
iron. This rigidity is of similar value in cutting wood as in cutting 
metal though in a le.ss marked degree. • 

DriUing and Boring Tools . — Metal and timber are bored with 
equal facility; the tools (figs. 9 and 10) embody similar differences 
to the cutting tools already instanced for wood and metal. All the 
wood-working bits are true cutting tools, and their angles, if analysed, 
will be found not to differ much from those of the razor and common* 
chisel. The drills for metal furnish examples both of scra])ers and 
cutting tools. 1'he common drill is only a scraper, "but all the twist 
drills cut with good incisive action. An advantage possessed by all 
drills is that the cutting lorces are balanced on each side of the 
centre of rotation. 'Fho same action is embodied in the best wood- 
boring bits and augers, as the Jennings, the Gilpin and the Irwin — 
much imjiroved forms of the old centre-bit. But the balance is 
impaired if the li})S are not absolutely symmetrical about the centre. 
This explains the necessity for the substitution of machine grinding 
for hand grinding ol the lijis, and great developments of twist drill 
grinding machines. Allied to the drills are the D-bits, and the 
reamers (tig. 11). 1'lie first-named both initiate and hnisli a hole; 



Fig. II. 

A , D-bit. Solid reamer. C, Adjustable reamer, having six flat 
blades forced outward liy the tajiered plug. Two lock-nuts at the 
end fix thr blades firmly alter adjustment. 

the second are used onlv for smoothing and enlarging drilled holes, 
and for correcting holes whicli jiass through adjacent castings or 
plates. The reamers remove only a mere him, and their action 
is that of scraping. The foregoing an' exam]»le.s of tools ojierated 
from one end and unsnpjiorled at the other, extejit m so far as they 
receiv<‘ sui)port within the work. One ol the objectionable leatures 
of tools ojx'rated in this way is that they ti'iid to " follow the hole," 
and il this is cored, or rougli-drilled out ot truth, there is risk of 
the boring tools Joilowing it to some extent at least. With the one 
exception ol the* D-bit there is nc> tool which can be rehed on to take 
out a long bore witli more than an approximation to coneen tricity 
throughout, J 3 <>ring tools (tig. 12) held in (he slide rest will spring 
and bend and chatter, and unless the l.itlie is true, or caret ul com- 
ju nsation is made for its want of truth, they will bore bigger at one 
end tJian the other. Boring tools thrust by the b.ack centre are 
liable to wabble, and though tlu'y are variously coerced to preyent 
Uicm from turning round, that does not check the to-and-lro wabbly 



Fig. 1 2. — Group of Boring Tools. 


A, Round boring tool held 111 V blocks on slide-rest. B, L\ Square 
and V-j)omted boring tools. D, Boring bar with removable cutters, 
held straight, or angularly. 

motion from following the core, or rough bore. In a purely reaming 
tool this IS permitted, but it is not good in tixilsgthat have to initiate # 
thrfcoh'. • 0 

Tlus brings us to the large class of boring tools whith are supported 
at each end by being held# in bars eamod between centres. There 
are two main varieties: in one tha cutters are fixe I directly in 
the bar (tig. 13, A to D), m the oth«r ima head tinted on thel^ar 
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(fiB- ,13, E) 
nxed, the 
machines. 


I, hence termed a “ boring head," As lathe heads are 
traverse cannot be im]>artt!d to the bais as in Ixiring 
The boring heads can be traversed, 01 the work can be 
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. 1 3.— Group of Sii Imported Boring Tools. 

Single ended cutter in boring 7 .>, Flat double-ended fini.shing 
har. cuttt'r. 

B, Double-eiifled ditto. E, Boring head with three nitters 

C , J'l it single-ended hiiishing and three .sb'ady bha^ks. 
cutter. 

t raversed by the mechaiusni of the lathe saddle. 'I'he latter must be 
done when cutbTs are fixetl in bars. A great deal of difference 
exists in the details oJ the fittings both ol bars and heads, but they 
are not so arbitrary as they might seem at first sight. The principal 
diffenmces are thos<^ lue to the number of cutters used, their shapes 
and their method of lasteniug. Bars receiving tlieir cutters direct 
include one, two or lour, cutting on opjiosile sides, and Iherefon- 
balanced. J-our give better lulancc Uiaii two, the cutters being 
.set at right angles. If a rough liole runs out of truth, a single cutter 
is better tlian a doiil)le-ended one, provided a tool of tin* roughing 
shape is u.sed. T lie shajic ol the tools vario from roughing to 
uiiisiiing, and then method of attachment is by screws wedges or 
nuts, but vv<‘ cannot illustrate the' numerous diflerences that are 
met with. 

.S’uwLs.— The saws are a natural connecting link between the chisels 
and the milling cutters. Saws are used tor wood, metal and stone. 

Slabs of steel .s<*veral inches 
in 1 hickness are sawn 
through as ri'adily as, 
though more slowly than, 
timber jilanks (‘drcular 
and band saws are common 
in the smithy and the 
boiler and machine sbojis 
for cutting off bars, lorgings 
and rolled sections. But 
the tooth shapes are not 
those ns(‘d tor timber, nor is 
th(' cu f t mg sj»(‘ed the .s,une. 
In the individual saw-t<Tth 
both cut ling and scraping 
actions are illu’-.trated (hg. 
T^). Saws which cut tim- 
ber coiitinnoiisly with thii 
gr.Lin, as ri]), band, band, 
ciiTiilar,baveiiieisivct<‘ilh, 
For though many aie oesti- 
tiite ot front rake, the 
method of sharjx’ning at 
an angle impaits a true 
shearing cut. But all cross- 
cutting teeth scrape only, 
the teeth being eitlier ol 
triangular or of M-lorm. 


'in^va. 






jartrifU-i 


■ F(fj. 14. ‘Typical Saw Teeth. 

A, Teetli of band and npjjing saws, ^ , 

B, Te« tli ol circular saw lor liard wood; variously modificfl, 'I'eeth 

shows <;cf. for metal cutting also act 

C, Ditto lor soil wood. ‘ ' 

Df Teeth ol cross-cut saw.* 

E, for ditto, 


strictly by scra])ing. The 
pitching of the teeth is 
related to the nature ol 
the mat(’rial and the 
for timber than for metal, 


du-ection of cutting. It is coar.ser 

coarser for ripping 01 sawing witJi the gram than lor cro.ss cutting^ 
coarser for soft than tor hard woods. The sethttf; of teeth, 
or the 4*«nding over to right and left, by^ which the clearain^e is 
provided tor th# blade ot the saw, is subject to similar variations 
ft lb greatest for soft woods and Irast for metals, where in 
faa the clearance is often secured without set, merely thinning 
th(f blade t)aclr«'ards. But it ts greater for cross cutting than for 


ripping timber. GulletiUg follows similar rules. The softer the 
timber, the greater the gulieting, to permit the dust to escape freely. 

Milling CM//cr5.— Between a circular saw for cutting metal and 
a tJiin milhng cutter there is no essential difierenco. Increase the ' 
thickness if to produce a very wide saw. and the essential pl^ 
edge milhng cutter for metal results. In its simplest form the 
milling cutter is a cylindoi with teeth lying across its periphery, or 
parallel with its axis — the edf^c mill (hg. 15), or else a disk with teeth 
radiating on its face, or at right angles with its axis — the end mill 
(lig. i(>) Each is used mdillircntly for producing flat faces and 
edge.s, and for cutting grooves which are rectaneular in cross section. 
These milling cutters invade the province of the single-edged tools 
of the planer, shaper and slotter. On these two topical forms the 



Fig. 15 — Gioup of Milling Cutters. 

A, Narrow edee null, with />, ('utter having teeth like C. 

/:, Flat 1e(‘th held in with screws 
anrl wed' cs 

I', Lariu' inserted tooth mill; with 
taper pins .secure cutters. 


stiaighl teeth 

B, Wide edge null with spiral 

teeth. 

C, d’eeth on face and edges. 



Fig. 16. Group of End Mills. 


A, End mill with straight teeth. B, Ditf?o with ^iral 
C, Showing method of holding shell cutter on arbor, with 
and key. D, T-slot cutter. 


teeth. 

'icrew 
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changefi arc rung in grca.t vinety, ranging from the narrow shttmg 
tools which saw oil bars, to the broad cutters of 24 in. or more in 
width, used on plano^nuUers. 

When more than about an inch in width, surfaciim cyhndncal 
cutters are formed with spiral teeih (hg. 15, B), a de\#ce which is 






^ 1 - 


Fig. 17. 

Straddle Mill, cuttin<T faces and edges. 
B, Set of three nulls cutting grooves. 




Ftg. 18. — Group of Angular Mills. 

A, Cutter with sin ;le slope 

li, Ditto, pruducin ; teeth in another cutter. 

C, Double Slope Mill, with unequal angles. 

essential to sweetness of operation, the action being that of shearing. 
These have Uioir lecLh cut on utuvorsal ma' hincs, using the dividing 
and spiral hi‘dd and suitaldc channe wheels, and alter hardening 
they are .sharpened on universal grinders When cutlers exceed 
about () in. in len.!,th the difficulties ol hardening and grinding render 
the " gang " arran .-emenl more suitable. Tlius, two, tliice or more 
similar edge mills are set end to end on an arbor, with tiu* ''jural 
teeth running in reverse direciions, giving a broad face with ba lamed 
endlong cutting forces. T-'rom these are built up the numerous 
gang mills, compri.sing plane faces at right angles with each other, 
of which the straddle nulls are the lu-.st known (lig. 17, A). A 
common element m tliesc combinations is the key seat typc B having, 
tc<’th on the penjiluTV and on both laces as in iig. 15, C. D. By 
these combinations hall a dozen laers or more can be tooled sinuil- 
tdiicou ly, and all aliue, as long as tin* mills retain their cil e 'Phe 
advantages over (he work of the planet in this class of work are seen 
in tooling the laces and edges ol machine ta[)les, beds and slides, in 
shaping the laces and edge.s of caps to lit their lieanng blocks In 
a single cutter of the lace tvpe, but having tetdh on back and ed' e 
also, T-slols arc rcadilv milled (lig. K), T)); this it done on the planer 
would re<iuire n- scttin s ol awkwardly cranked tools, ,ind more 
measuremcnl and testing with templets than is required on a 
milling mn< lime. 

Whi’n an les, ciirve.s and profile .sections are introduced, the 
cap.il ily of the millin': cutter is infinitely increased. The making 
of the cutlers is also more dillicull. Angular cullers (lig. iH) are 
ijsvd for producing the teeth ol the mills themseivc.s. for j-huping 
thf leeth of ratchet wheels and, m combination with .strai lit cutters 
in gangs, for aneular sections With curves, or an les and dtrves 
in combination, taps, reamers and drills can be fluted or groov'^ed, 

the levth of wheels sha]>ed. and in 
fart any outlines imparted (hg. jc)). 
Here the work ol the fitter, as wi 11 
as that of the planing and allied 
machines, is invaded, for much ol 
tlihs work ii prepared on these 
machines would ha\'e to be linished 
laboriously by the file. 

There are two ways in which 
milling cutters are used, by wi ich 
their yalue is extended ; one is to 
transfer some of their work jiroper 
to the lathe and tiorine machine, 
the othei is by duplication. A 
good many lieht circular sections, 
as whwl rims, hitherto done in lathes, are regularly prepared in 
the milling machine, gang mills being used for toolim; the pen 
phe^ and edges at once, and the wheel blAk bein ’ rota ed. 
Similarly* holes are bored by a rotating mill of the cylindrical type. 
Internal screw Ihieuds are done similarly. Ibiplication occurs 
when milling 2>rocket wheels in line, or side by .side, in millim- nuts 
on an arbor, iff milling a number of narrow faces arranged side by 
•ride, in cutting iLe teeth of several spur-wheels on one arbor and , 
in milling the lee 4 h of racks several rt a lime 

@ne of the greatest advances m the practice of millin'^ was that I 
o^m^king backed-off cutters. The sectional shape behind the tooth I 



Con\ ex Cutler. 
Concave Culler. 
Profile Cutler. 


face is continued identical in form with the profile of the edge, the 
outhne being carried back as a curve equal in radius to that of the 
cutting edge (fig. 20). The 
result IS that the cutter mav 
be shar]icned on the front 
faces of the teeth without 
interfering with the shape 
which will be n illcd, because 
the periphery i.s always con- 
stant in outline. After re- 
peated sharpemuf^sthe teeth 
would assume the form indi- 
cated by the shaded portion 
on two of the teeth. I'hc 
limit of grinding is reached 
when the tooth becomes too 
(hin and weak to stand un to its work. But such cutters will endure 
weeks or mo nt h s of constant service before becoming useless. The 






Fjg, 21 — Group of Scrapes. 

Metal-worker's scrape. puj>hed D, J^iamond point used by 
straightlorward. wood-turners. 

B, Ditto, oficratcd laterally. E, E\ Cabinet-makers' scrapes. 

C, Round-nosed tool used by * 

wood-turners. 

chief advanta-’c of backing-off or relieving is in its application to 
cutters of intricate cur\Ts. which would be difficult or impossible to 
sharpen along their ed.i cs. Such cutters, moreover if made with 
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Fig. 22, — Cros.s-seclional Shapes of Files. 


A, Wardmg. 

B, Mill, 

C, Fiat. 

1 ), Pillar. 

E, Square, 


J, Topping. 

K, Reaper, 

L, Knife. 

M, Three -square. 

N, Cant. 


P, Round. 

Q, I'lt-saw or 

frame-saw, 

R, Half round. 

S, r, Cabinet. 

U, Tumbler. 

V, Crossing. 


B'. G, Swaged reapers. 0 , Slitting or 
H, Mill. feather-edve. 

ordinary teeth would soon be worn down, and be much weaker than 
the stron", form of teeth represented in lig 20. The relieving is usually 
done in special lathes, employmg a prolile tool which cuts the surlac© 

ii 


n 



Fig. 23.- 
Parallel or blunt. • 

B, Taper bellied. 

C, Knife reaper. 

I), Tapered square. 

E, Parallel triangular. 







-Longitudinal Shapes ^f Files 
E. Tapered triangular. K, lapered 
G, Parallel round. » round. 
4 ^, Taper or rat-tail. L. Riffler. 

J, Parallel half- 
roun^l. • 


half- 
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of the tcctii back at the required radhiff. Believed cutters can of 
course be stx'ung together on a single arbor to torn gang mills, by 
which \'erg conKphcaled profiles may be tooled, beyond the capacity 
of a single sohil mill. 

Scrapes - T he tools which o]ii‘rate by scraping (fig. 21) include 
many of the bifiad finishing tools of the turner in wood and metal 
(cf. fig. 2), and tlie .scrape of the wood worker and the litter. The 
practice of scraping surlaces true, apjilied to surface plates, machine 
slides and siinilai objects was due to Sir Joseph Whitworth. It 
superseded tlir oRler and less accuralt' practu'e of grinding to a 
mutual III , Now. with machines oi precision, the jiractice of grinding 
has to a large eNtent disjilaced the more costlv scraping. Scraping 
IS, however, tlie only inelhod available when the most perfect contact 
IS desired Its advantage lie.s in the laet that the efforts cd the work- 
man can be localized over the smallc'St areas, and lU'arl}^ infinitesimal 
amounts removed, a mere fine dust in the last stages. 

Fi/es. —These must in strictness be (hissed with scrapes, for, 
although the points are keen, tliere is never any front rake. Collec- 
tively there is a sln'anng action because tlie rows of teeth are rut 
diagonally. The sectional forms (lig. 22) and the longitudinal 
forms (lig. 23) of the files are numerous, to adajit them to all Llas.se.s 
of work In addition, the method ol cut ting, 
and the degrees of coarseness ol the teeth, vary, 
lieing single, or float cut, or double cut (hg. 24) 
The rasps are another gToiiji. I fegrees of i oai m - 
iie.ss are de, signaled as rou.gh, miiidh* cut, bast.ird 
V TvvvpKTwwtmv smootJi, double cl(‘ad smooth; 

nameri is the coarsest, the last the 
finest I'he terms are ichitive, since the lareer 
; ■ ■’ 'v a file is the coarser arc its teefh, though ol the 

saiiM' name as the teeth in a shorter file, winch 
are liner, 

Scrcunui> '! ools The forms of tliesc will l»e 
found discussed under Srui' w. They can scan ely 
be ranked among cutling tools, yet tlie best kinds 
reinoye melal with ease. 'I'liis is due in great 
measiiie to tin* good clearance allowed, and to 
tlie narro\vnc'r>s ol the cutting portions Front 
rake is gi'iuTally alrsent, thougli in some of the 
best .scn wjiig dies Ihere is a slight amount. 

Shruts and Punches.- These may be of cutting 
01 non-cutting tyjres Slu'ars (hg. 25) have no 
/ton! rake, but only a shg.lit clearam'e. They 
sliglit shearing cut, beciUise the blades do not 
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I'lle 


I'lt,. 2J. 
Teeth, 
I'loat cut 
I, Double cut. 
, Hasp cut. 


generally giye a 
lie paralli'I, luif the c utting begins at one end and continues in detail 
to the other. Ihit strictly the shears, like the punches, act by a 
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FiCi. 2'). — Shear lUades. 

a, a, HI. ides 

1 ), Plate Ireing .slieared. 



c, Plate being piinclied. 


percus.sion. The <3ie.s of rfie die forgeA? are actuated percussively, 
being closed by powerful hammers. The action of caulking tools 
is percussive, and so is that of moulders' rammers. 




Exeter tvpc. 
y>*, Joinc/ '.s hammer, 

C. Canterlmry claw hammer 
(these? are wood-worla-rs' 
hammers). 

]), KnginecT’s hammer, ball jiane, 
L, Ditto, cross- pane. 


J', Dillo, straight pane. 

0 , Sledge hammer, straight 
pane. 

H, Ditto, double fac c’fl. 

J, K, ]., M, Poller makers’ ham- 
mers. 

iV, Scaling liammer. 


Moiddinr^ Tools , — 'Phis is a group of tools whieh, actuated either 
by siiii]»k‘ pressure or percussively, mould, shape and modi 1 forms 
in the sand of the moulder, in the melal of the sniitli. and in jiress 
work. All the tools ol the moulder (fig 28) willi the excejition of 
the rammers and ent wnes act by moulding the sand into shapes 



I, Sejuare trowel. 
P, Heart trowel. 

/ ' / ) f niM'.. 


Flange bead. 
I', I hHlow bead. 






J, Button sleeker. 

K, Pipe smoother. 


severe detrusive eflo 1 , for tlie pumli, with its boisfer ffig. 2b), 
forms a pair of cvhudrieal shears. Ihnce a shorn or pimclied 
edge is always lougli. ragged, and loxtied with minutig shallow 
cracks.., Polii proei'sses are theielore dangiTous to iron and steel. 
The metal bdna: unefjiMlly strt'ssed, fracture starts in the annulus 
of Jiiytal Hence tlie adx'anfnge of the practice ol reamering out 
tins anhidU^, wiiKli is comjiletely remox-ed by enJargemenl by 
about d in. (liametci;, so that homogeneou.s mefal is^left thioughout 
the^eplire unpimched section. The same results follow le.anKnng 
both in ir(#n and steel Annealm", accoiding to many experiments, 
has tlie .same. cllcct as reamering, due I0 tlie rearrangement ol the 
molecules Ql^iiietal. 'Phe perleet prnetice with punched plales 
IS to jmhclr; neamei, and finally to aiim al. The efiect of shearing 
is jiractitOTV identical witli that of punching, and jilaning and 
annealing .shorn edges has the .same influence as reamering and 
annealing pimehecl holes 

llantuu'ri — Tlicse form iin immcn.se group, termed pen ussive, 
from the manner of their use (fig 27), Every trade lias its own 
peculiai sliapji^Sf tlie total of which number many* scores, each with 
its own ^pprojSriate name, and rangin;.- in size from the minute 
forms of the jeweler to the .sledges of the smith and boiler mnl.er 
aiicl the planishing hammeis ol the cojijiersmith. Wooden hammers 
are termed mallet^, their purpose being to avoid bruising tools or 
the surfaces ol work. Most trades use mallets of some form or 
aijother Hammer hkndh's are rifid in all eas s except certain 
percuss! \^- tools llu' smithy, which are handled with withy rods, 
or iron kocIs fh'xibb' attached to the tools, so that when struck bv 
tlie sledge they .sliall not jar tlie hands. *' The fullering tools, and 
flatters, aiK^ sett^, though pot ^lamlne^s strictly, liio actuated by 


by pre.ssure. Their contours correspond w'lth tlic jilane and cuixtd 
surfaces of moulds, and with the requirements of shalloxv and deep 
work. They are made in iron and biass. The fullers, swages and 
IkittcTs of the smith, and the dies used with hammer and jii esses, 
all mould by percussion or by pre.ssure, the wmk faking the counter- 
part ot the dii^s. or of .scuiie jiortioii of them. The jmacticc of die 
forging consists almost wholly of moulding processes. 

Tool Steels. — These now include three kinds I'he common 
steel, the coiitrolhng element in which is carbon, requires to be 
hardened and tempered, and must not be overheated, about 300'' J 
being the highest temperature permissibli? — the critical tempera- 
ture. Actually this is seldom allow'cd to be reached. The dis- 
advantage of this steel is that its capabilities are limited, because the 
heat generated bv heavy cutting soon spoils the tools 'J'he second 
is the Mushet steel, invented by K. F. Mushet in 1808. a carbon 
steel, in which the controlling elemenl is tungsten, of Avhich it contains 
from about .5 to 8 V,,. It is termed self-hardening, because it is 
cooled in tiir instead of being quenched in w'atcr. Its value consists 
in its eiiciurtmce at high temneratuies, oven at a low red heat. 
Until the advent of the high-speed steels, Mushet steel was 
re.served rtir alD heavy cutting, and for tooling hard tough 
steels. It is made in six different tempers suitalde for various 
kinds of duty. 'I'ools of Mushet steel must not Iki forged bclow' 
a red heat. It is hardened by rehc.ating the end to a white heat, 
and blowing cold in an air blast. The third kind of^steel is termed 
hifih-speed, because much higher cutting speeds are practicable^ 
with these than with other steels. Tools made ol tiiem arc hardened 
in a blast of cold air. TJie controlling elements are numerous .-ind 
vary m the practice of difleront manufacturers, to render the 
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tools adaptable to cutting \'arious clfSises of metals and alloys. 
TuiiKslen is the principal contiolhnt; element, but chromium is 
essential, and molybdenum and vanadium are oiten found of 
value. 'J'lie stt;i!|s are for/^ed al a yellow tint, equal to about 
1830" !•'. They are raised to a while heat lor hardeninn, and i.o«)ied 
in an air blast to a brij^ht red. They aie then oiten (juenched 111 a 
bath of oil. 

The first public demonstration ol the capacities ol hif*h speed 
steels was made at the iV.ns Hxliibition of igtio Since that tim<- 
fj^i'eat adv.mces have been mad(?. It has been found that the 
.section ol the shaving limits the ]n'acticablc .speeds, so that, although 
cutting .speeds of 300 and .pH) ft. a mmuUi are jmicticable w-ilh 
light cuts, it IS more economical to limit speeds to less than too It 
per minute with much lieacier cuts, The use of water is not 
absolutely essential as in using fools of carbon steel. The new' 
steels show to much gte.iler advantage on mild steel than on cast 
iron. 'J'hey are more iisidul lor roughing down than for finishing. 
The removal ol 20 tt) ol cuttings per minute with a single tool 
IS common, and that amount is oiten exceeded, so that a la1ht‘ 
soon becomes half binied in tiiriiings unless Diey are carted away. 
The horsc-jiower absorbed is proportionately large Oidiiiary 
heavy lathes w ill lake from 40 to <►() h p. to drive them, or from 
lour to SIX times more than is required by hit lies oi the saiiu* ceiitn'S 
using carbon steel tools Many remarkable records lia\e been 
gi\’en ol till' iMjiacities ot tJie new st<-els. Not only turning ami 
planing tools but drills and milliiig cutters are now- regularly made 
ot them It IS a n'velation to see these drills in their ra]nd desci-iil 
thtouidi metal. A drill ot 1 111, 111 di.jneler will easily go thiough 
3 in. thickm'.ss ol steel in one minute 

Machine Toc)i..s 

The muehine tools employed in modern engineering factories 
nnrnlitT many hundreds of well-defined and si'parate tyjies. 
Hesides these, tht're are hundreds more designed for .spieeial 
fiinc'tions, and adapted only to the w'ork of firms who handle 
specialities. Most of thi' first named and many of the latter admit 
of grouping in classes. 'J'he following is a natinal elassifieation : 

i. yV/?v//;/g Lalhr^r 'i'hesi', by common eoiisent, stand as a 
class alone. The cardinal feature by which liny arc distin- 
guished IS that the work being operated on rotates against a 
tool which is held in a rigid tixtun'— the re.st. The axi.s of 
rotation uvav be lionzontaJ or vertical. 

II. Rciijfhhaliu^ Madnues. — 'I'be feature by wlikdi these 
are <'harai'ieri/<’d is that the relalive movements of tool and 
work take place in straight lini's, to and fro. The reeipro- 
cations ma\ occur m horizontal or vertical planes. 

III. Machines ivhich Drill and Dove Holes.- 'These have .some 
feature's in common with the lathes, inasmuch as drilling and 
boring arc often done- in the lathes, and .some hn’ingand turning 
in the drilling and boring machines, but they have become 
hi)’h!y differentiated. In the foregoing groups tools having 
either single or double cutting edges arc used, 

]V. MiUnig Machines, — This group u.ses cutters having 
tci'th arranged equidistant ly round a (ylindrical body, and 
mav therefoic be likened to .saws of considerable thickness. 
1'he cutters rotate over ot against work, betwa-en which anefthe 
cutters a relative moN cment of travel takes place, and they may 
therefore be likened to nriprocating machines, in which a 
revolving cutter takes the place ot a single-edged one. 

V. Maehines jar CuUing the Teeth oj Gear-wheels. — 'I'hese 
comprise two sub-groups, the older type in which rotary milling 
cutters are used, and the later typi* in wdiieh reciprocating 
single- edged tools are employed. Sub-elasscs are designed for 
one kind of gear only, as .spur-wheels, bevels, W'orms, racks, 
lki\ 

VI. Grindinu^ ]\lachivcry. — Thi.s is a large and constantly 
extending group, largely the development of recent years. 
Though emery grinding has been practised in crude fashion for 
a century, the difference in the old and the new methods lies 
in the embodiment of the grinding wheel in machines of high 
precision, and in the rivalry of the wheels of corundum, car- 
borundum and alundum, prepared in the electric furnace with 
those of^mory. 

VII. Sawi-nf Machines. — In modern practice these take an 
-important part in rutting iron, steel and brass. Few shops 

are without theifi, and they are numbered by dozens in some 
estifblishments. They include circular saws for hot and cold 
m«ta4> band saw's.and hack .saws. 


VIII. Shearing and Punching Machines .— occupy a 
border line between the cutting and non-cutting tools. Some 
must be classed with the first, others with the second. The 
detrusiv'e action also is an important element, more especially 
in the punches. 

IX. Hammers and 7Vr.siT5.““Here there is a percussive action 
in the hammers, and a purely squeezing one in the presses. 
Jh/lh are made capable of exerting immense pfcssurcs, but the 
latter are far more powerful than the former. 

X. Portable Tools. — This large group can best be classified 
by the common feature of being readily removable for operation 
on large pieces ol erection that cannot be taken to the regular 
machines. Hence they are all comparatively small and light, 
broadly they include diverse tools, capable of performing 
nearly tla* whole of the operations summarized in the pre- 
ceding paragra])hs. 

XL Apldiances. — 'I'here is a very large number of articles 
w'hieh are neither tools nor machine tools, but which are in- 
drspensable to the work of these; that is, they do not cut, or 
shape, or mould, but they hold, or grip, or control, or aid in 
some way or othi'r the carrying through of the work. Thus 
a s(“rew wrench, an angle plate, a wedge, a piece of packing, a 
boll, are appliances. In modern practice the appliance in 
the form of a templet or jig is one of the principal elements 
in the interchangeable .system. 

XU. ]Vood-70orhing Ad achi nes. — Thh group does for the 
conviTsion of limber w’hat the foregoing accomplish for metal. 
'J'here is therefore much underlying .similarity in many machines 
for wood and metal, hut still greater differences, due to the. 
conditions imposed on the one hand by the very soft, and on the 
other by the intensely hard, materials operated on in the two 
great groups. 

XIIJ. Measurement.- To tlie scientific engineer, equally 
with the astronomer, the nied for accurate measurement is of 
jiaramount importance. Neither good fitting nor interchange- 
1 ability oJ j)art.s is possible without a .system of measurement, 

I at once accurate and of ready and rapid application. (Ireut 
advances have been made in this direction lately. 

J - -I .A THUS 

The popular cunc(;ption of a laflio, di'nved from tlic familiar 
inuclinu* ol the woorl tamer would not i^ive a correct idea ol the 
' lathe w'luch has been developeil as the oiiKineer’s machine tool. 
I 'Uiis has become diDor.’ntiated into nearh' hi tv well-marked tvp»*s, 
until in some cases evim the term l.ithe has Ixm dropped lor more 
])recise d(‘linitioTis. us vertical boring tnachine, automatic in.ichino, 
while in others jirehxes are necessary, as axle lathe, chucking lathe, 
(.uttnig-oll lathe, wheel lathe, and so on. With regard to .size and 
nia.ss the height t)f centres may range from 3 in, in the bench lathes 
to q or JO it in gun lathes, aiul weights will range from say 50 lb 
to 200 tons, or more m exceptional cases. While in some the 
mechanism is the sinqilest possible, in others it is so compUcatod 
that only the specialist is able to grasp its details. 

l.ariv Lathes.- Space w’lll not piTinit 11s to trace the evolution 
ol the lathe Irom the ancient bow and card lathe and the pole 
latlie, in eadi of wdiich the robiry movement was alternately for- 
w’anl, lor cutting, and backward. The curious thing is that the 
w lifc'l-driven lathe w'as a novidtv so late as (he 14th and 15th 
conltiries, and had not wholly displaced the ancient forms even in 
the West 111 the iQth century, and the cord lallu- still survives in 
the East. Another thing is that all the old lathes were ol dead 
centre, inst(‘ad of funnine, mandrel type; and not until 1794 did the 
u.se ol metal begin to take the place of wood in lathe^onstruction. 
llenrv Maiidslay (1771-18^1) did more than any other man to 
develop the engineer’s .self-acting l.ithe in regard to its essential 
inecluimsm, but it was, like its immedinle successors lor fifty 
years after, a skeleton-like^ inefficient weakling by comp.irison 
with the lathes of the pre.sciit time. 

Hroad Types . — A ready appreciation of the broad difiercnccs in 
lathe txqies may be obtained by consiclAing the difference.s in the 
great groups of work on whidi lath(‘.s are designed tt» operate. 
Castings and lorgings that arc turned in lathes vary not only in 
size, but also m relative dimensions Thus a long piece of driving 
.shafting, or a railway axle, is very dilferently proportioned in length 
and diameter from a railway w’lied or a whec^tire. Further, while 
th^ shaft lias to be turned only, the wheel or the tire has to be 
turned and bored. Here then we have the first c«|§dinal distinction 
between lathes, viz. thos§ admitting work between centres (hg. 29) 
and face and boring lathes. In the hrst the piece of work is pivoted 
and driven between the centres of Ijgad-^lock and “^il-stock or Iliose 
poppet; in the second, it is held .and gripped o«ily by the dog.s or 
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jaws of a face-plate, on the head-stock spindle, the loose 
poppet being omitted. 

These, howevdt, are bnud types only, since proportions 
of length to diameter dillet, and with them lathe designs 
are modified wlicjiever ther<- is a sufficient amount of work 
ol one class to pistity the laying down of a sih'lkiI maehiiie 
or machines to de^il with it. I hen further, we have dupli- 
cate designs, in winch, for example, provision is made in 
one lathe for turnyig two or th*-(H- long shafts simultane- 
ously, or for turning and boring two wheels or tirt;s at 
once, Fiiither, lh(‘ position ol the axis of a face lathe 
need not bo hori/ontal, us is necessary when the turning 
of long pieces has to be done Ijetwecn centres. There .ire 
obvious advantages m arn'iiging it vertieally, Ihb jirinci 
pal being that castings and forgings can be more easily 
set and secured to a horizontal chuck tlian to one the face 
ol which lies vertically. The chuck is also bettor sup- 
portisl, and higher rales of turning are practicable In 
recent yi'ars tliese vertical lathes or vertical turning and t 
boring mills (lig g)) liave been gi eally increasing in num- 
bers; they also occur in several dcisigns to suit either 
goiieral or special duties, some of them being used lor 
boring only, as (huckuif^ lathes. Some aie ol immense 
size, capalile of boring llie held magnets ol electric 
generators 40 ft m diameter. 

Standard Lathes — lor doing what is firmed 
the gcMieral work of the engineer’s turnery, the stan- 
dard lathes (fig predominate, i e sell-acting, sliding 
and surfiicing lathi's with headstoc'k, loose pojipet and 
slide-rest, centres face plates and eliuiks, and an equip- 
ment 1 )V which long ])iecA‘s lue lurne I. either between 
centres or on the lac*' chuck.s, and bored. One of 
the gieatest obj<‘c lions to the einployiuoiit ol these 
standard typi^s ol lathes lor indiscnmnuite duty is due 
to the limited heigfit of the ceuitros or axis of the head- 
stock, above the hice of the he^l. This is met geneiidly 
by providing a ga/.) or dc'ep rece.ss in the bod next 
the fast hcidstock, deep enough to liike lace work of 
large di.i.nv'ter. The desnee is \ (?rv old and very common, 
but when the volume ot work warrants the eiiqiloyment 
of .separate lathes for lace work and tor that done 
between centre, s it is better to h.ive them. 

Screui-cuttin^ —A mo.st imjioitaiit .section of the work 
of the engineer's tunieiy is that ol cutting screws (see 
SCRKW) This has resiiltiid m differentiation fully as 
great as that existing lietweon centres and lace-work. 
The slidc-rest was designed with tlii.s object, though 
it is also used lor jilain tuniing The st.ind..rd “ self 
acting sliding, surhuing and screw-cutting lathe” is 
es.sentially the standard turning lathe, with the addi- 
tion ol the scrmv-cuttmg mechanism This includes a 
master screw -the lead or gicnie screw, wliich i.s 
gripped with a cla\f) nut, lasteiied to the travelling 
can-iage of the slidi* rest. I'hc lead-screw is connected 
to the headstock spindle by change wheels, which are 
the variables thiougli wIulIi the relative rates ol move- 
ment of the .spindle and tiie Iciid-sciew, and Uterolore 
of the screw -cut ling tool, held and travorsod in the 
sUdo-rest, are eftected. Jiv this bcxiiitiful piece of 
mechanism a guide ‘,erew, the pitch of which is per- 
manent, IS made to cut screw- threads of an almost 
infinite number ot pos.sible pitches, both in whole and 
fractional numbers, bv virtue of rearrangements ol 
the vigria bios, the cluingc wheels The objection to 
this' method is .that the trams of change wheels iiave 
to d)e recalculated and rearranged as often as a screw 
of a (lilfore^ pitch* lias to be cut, an operation which 
takes somer Httle time To avoid this, the nesl or 
clutie? system of gehr.s lias boon largely atlopted. its 
most auceessful embodiment being in the HeneJey- 
Norton lathe. ^ Here all the change wheels are arranged 
in a* adfies |S’erm'ancntIv’ on one .shaft underneath the 
headstodk. and' anV one of them is put into engagement 
by a-alilchhi? pinion opotated by the .simple raovement 
of rf lever. Thus the lesatl-screw is tinveii at different 
rates without removing anv wheel from its .spinclle. 
This luis been- exlensivclv applied to both .small and 
largo lathes But a moment's thought will show that 
even this devica is too cuirtbrous when large numbers of 
small screws afo required. There is, for exiimple, little 
in comnion between the screw, sav of 5 or 6 ft. m 
length, for a massive penstock or valve, and |-in. bolts, 
or the small screws required in thousands for electrical 
fitting.^. Clearly wj^i'e the self-acting scrow-cutting 
lathe is the best possible m tchino to use fgr the first, 
it is unsuitable iffT the last. So liere at once, from the 
point of .view of screw cutting only, an m^ortant diver- 
gence takes pl 'ce. and one which has ultunately lod 
to ferv high specialization, ^ * 

Small Screws . small screws and bolts arc cut in 
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large qu an titles, the guide-scrtiw and change wheels give place to other 
devices, one ot wluch involves the use of a separate master-screw 
• for every differtmt pitch, the other that of encircling cutting in- 
struments or dies. The first are represented by the chasing lathe, 
the second by the screwing lathes and automatics, 'fhough the 
princi])lcs of operation are thus stated in brief, the details in design 
are most extensive and varied. 

In a chasing lathe the master-screw or hoh, which may be either 
at the rear of the headstock or in^ront ol the slide-rest, receives 
a hollow cUsp-nut or a half-niit, or a star-nut containing several 
pilches, which, partaking of the traverse movement of the screw- 
thread, imparts the same horizontal movement to the cutting tool. 
The latter is sometimes carried iii a hinged holder, sometimes in 
a common sli le-rest. The attendant throws it into engagement 
at the beginning of a traverse, and out when completed, and also 


I this is an economical system, but in othors not. It cannot be 
, considered so when bolts, screws and alhed forms are of small 
, dimensions. • 

Hollow Mandrel Lathes . — It has been the growing practice since 
the last decade of the loth century to jiroduce short articles, re- 
quired in large quantities, from a long bar. This involves making 
the lathe with a hollow mandrel; that is, the mandrel of the head- 
I stock has a hole drilled right through it, large enough iff permit 
of the passage through it of the largest bar wluch the class of work 
requires. Thus, if the largest .section of the finisned pieces should 
' require a bar of in. diameter, the hole iruthe raanclrol would be 
made in. Then the bar, inserted from the rear-end, is gripped 
by a chuck or collet at the front, the operations of turning, screwing 
and cutting off done, and the bar then thrust farther through 
to the exact length lor the next set of identical operations to be 
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Tig. 30.— -Honng and Turning Mill, vertical lathe. (Webster RenneU, Ltd., Coventry.) 
/J , Table, running with stem in vertical bearing. 

H, Frame of machine. 

C, Driving cones. 

D, Handle giving the choice of two rates, througli concealed 

sliding gears, shown dotted. 

E, Bevel-gears driving up to pinion gearing with ring of teeth 

on the table. 

F, Saddle moved on cross-rail G. 


H, Vertical slide, carrying turret J, 

A', Screw' feeding F across. 

L, Sphned shaft connecting to H for feeding the latter up or 

down. 

M, M, Worm-gears throwing out clutches N, N at predeter- 

mined points. ^ 

O, Cone pulley belted up to P, for driving the feeds of saddlt 
and down-shde. 


changes the hobs for threads of diilerent sections. I'hfs screwed 
stays of locomotive fire-boxes are almo.st invariably cut on chasing 
lathes of this class. 

In the screwing machines the thread is cut with dies, which 
encircle the rotating bar; or alternatively the dies rotate round a 
fixed pipe, and generally the angular lead or advimce of^he thread 
draws the dies along. These dies difier in no essentials from similar 
tools operated by a hand lever at the bench. There are many 
modificatwns of these lathes, because the work is so highly special- 
ised that^hey^e seldom used for anything except the work of 
cutting screws varying but little in dimensions. Such being the 
case they can hardly be classed as lathes, and are oiten termed 
screwing machine?, because no provision exists for preliminary 
turning work, which is then done elsewhere, the task of turning 
anci f|ireadin^ being divided between two lathes. In some ca.ses 


performed, and so on. This mechanism is termed a wire feed, because 
the first lathes which were built of this type only operated on large 
wires; the heavy bar lathes have boon subsequently developed 
from it. In the more advanced types of lathe.s this feeding through 
the hollow spindle does not require the infbrvention of the attendant 
but is performed automatically. ' 

The amount of preliminary work which has to be done upon a 
portion of a bar before it is ready for screwing varies. 'The simplest 
object is a stud, wrhich is a parallel piece screwed up from each end. 

A bolt is a screw with a Lead of hexagonal, square or circular • 
forvi, and the production of this involves turning the shank and 
shoulder and imparting convexity to the end, as uieJl as screwing. 
But screw-threads have (^ten to be cut on objects which arc not 
primarily bolts, put which are spindles ot various kinds used on 
mechanisms and machine tools, anckin \^iich redui^ions in the fbrm 
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uf steps liav(^ to he, made, and recesses, or flanges, or other features TurrH Laihr^.— The tui'ret or capstan (fig. 32) is a device for grip- 

produced Out cil the demands for thj.s more complicated work, 1 ping as many separate tools as tliere are distinct operations to be 
as well as lor plain bolts and studs, has arisen the great group ol 1 ])erlormed on a jnece of work; the number ranges Irom four to as 
turret or uipstan Lather (fig. 31) and the automatics or automatic many as twenty m some lughlv elaborated machines but five or 
serflw machines which are a higli development of the turret lathes. I six is the gsiial number of holes. These tools are brought round 




IdG. 31 - J'urret Lathe. (Webster i\ Henneit, T.td . Covenirv.' 


A, Jled. 

U, Waste oil tray. 

C, Hea(lslo( k 

I), Hollow mandiel 

E, Cones keved lo I). 

1 \ vS])lil ta])eu;d Uose-in chuck, actuated by tube (i. 

H, Toggle d(n;s which jiu-^li (/, 

7, Coned c‘,oll<ir actine, 011 // 

A', Handle to slide } through sleeve on b ir L. 

M, Rack slid on release oi chuck, moving bearing N forward. 


N. Ueariu:.; to l<‘ed the work through mandrel (con. st it u ting the 
iOivc or bar /m/), A collar is clomped on I he work, and is 
pushed by the b<>aring N at e..ch time ol feeding. 

Cross- si id 

/’. HniMl-wlieel oj'eTohiig s' ( w to ti..i(‘l 0 . 

Q, T urret slidig 

A, (Toss handle moviiu' O to .uul fio, 

T'urret or cap^t.in. 

T, U. Sets ol fast and k>os(> pulley.s. Jor open and crossed belts, 
r, (.'one bidted down to I' 011 lathe. 



Fig. 32 —Plan of Set of Turret Tools, (A. Herbert, Ltd.) 


A, Turret. for third operation, rough 

• B, Tool for first o]r*(Tation or turning, 

chijcking. 7'.', Similar tool for foiuth opora- 

C, Cutting tooS. for second tion, finish turning 

operation, starting nr point- F, Screwfing tools in head for 
ihg. final opeiation of screw^- 

D, Box tool carrying two cwtterfc mg. 


in due succession, each one <l(ung its little share of work, until the 
rvele of operations leinured to jiroduci' the object is com])}ete, 
tin* cvcle iiu huling siu h o])c'rations as iurning and scn'Wing, lough- 
mg tind finishing cuts, diillmg and boring. Severaiu e of the finished 
])ieft‘ IS g('n( r.i.lly done hv a tool or tools ladd by a cross-slide between 
the heiKl.slock ,ind turret,. so termed because its movements take 
1)1.100 at ngld angles uilh the axis ol the maclune. This also 
olten perltirnis the du1\ ol " forming," by which is meant the shap- 
ing of th(‘ exterior ])ortinu ol an object of irtegular outline, by a 
fool the edge of which is an exact ccuiiiterjiart ol the profile requiieil. 
T'he exfiTior ol a cycle hub is siu'jiefl thus, as also are numerous 
handles and other ol))ects invoKing canons curvi'S and shoulders, 
Arc. T he tool is fed jicTjiendirularly to the axis of the rotnl- 
iiig work and completes outlines at oiicc' ; il this w'cre done in 
01 cl i nary lathes much tedious manipulation ol sc'parate tools would 
be involvc'd, 

Automatns. But the marvel of the modcTii automatics (fig. 33) 
Jie.s in the mc'chamsm by w hich the cycle ol ojKTations is renderecl 
absolutely independent of attendance, beyond the first adjustmc'iits 
and the insertion of a fresh b.ir as often as tiie previous one beconies 
used 11] ), The movements of the rotating turret and ol the cross- 
.slide, and the feeding ol the bar through the liollow spindle, take 
jdace within a second, at the conclusion of the operation preceding. 
I'he.se movements are effected by a set of mechanism independent 
of that by which the heaclstock spindle is rotated, viz. by cams 
or cam drums on a horizontal cam shaft, or other equivalent 
device, differing much in arrangement, but not principle. Move- 
ments are hastened or retarded, or pauses of some momenta may 
ensue, according to the' cam arrangements devdsed, wliich of course 
liave to Im x'ariec^ for jiicccs of different proportions and dimension.s. 
But w'hen the machines with their tools are once set up, they will 
run for days or wc?oks, repeating precisely the same cycle of opera- 
tions; they are sell -lubricating, and only require to fed with 
fresh lengths of bar and to have their tools resharpened occasionally. 
Of these automatics alone there arc something like a dozen distinct 
types, some with their turrets vertical, others horizontal. Not 
onlv so but the use of a single spihdle is not afways deemed suffi- 
ciently economical, and some of these designs now have two, throe 
and lour separate work spindles grouped in on^ hei^d. 4 ( 
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Specialized Lathes . — Outside of these main types of lathes there 
are a largo number which do not admit of group classification. 
They are designed for soecial duties, and only a representative list 
can be given. Lathes for turning tapered work form a limited 



Fig. 33. — Automatic Lathe or Screw Machine. (A. Herbert, Ltd.) 


A, Mam body. 

/?. Waste oil tray. 

C, Meadstocu 

D, Wjre-ft;ed tube. 

E, Slide for closing chuck. 

F, Shaft for ditto. 

G, Feed-slide. 

//, Piece ol work. 

J, Turret with box tools. 

K, Turret slide. 

L, Saddle for ditto, adjustable 

along bed. 

M, Screw for locating adjustable 

slide. 

A", Cut-off and forming cross- 
slide. 

0 , 0 , Back and front tool-holders 
on slide. 

1 \ Cam shaft. 

Q. Cam drum for operating 

chuck 

R, Cam ilrum for operating 

turret. 

5, Cam disk for actuating 
cross-slide. 


a, a, a, Cams for actuating chuck 
movements through pins 
b. h. 'I'he cam which re- 
turns 1 ) i.s adjustable but 
is not in view. 

c, Feeding cam for turret . 

d, li.Keturn cams for turret. 

e, e, Cams on cam disk lor oper- 

ating the lever /. which 
actuates the cut-off and 
forming slide 

7', Worm-wheel which drives 
cam sliaft by a worm on 
the same .shaft as the 
feed -pulley U. 

r. Handwheel on worm shaft for 
making first adjustments. 

H', Change feed di.sk. 

g, g.Ciiange h;e«] dogs adjustable 
round disk. 

A', Cliange feed lever. 

Oil tube and .spreader for 
lubric ating lools and work. 

Z, Tray for tools, Ac. 


number, and they include the usual provisions for ordinary turning. 
In some designs change wlieels are made u.se of for imparling a 
clefnuto movement of cro.ss trn verse to flic tool, which being com- 
pounded with the parallel sliding mo^•elnents produces the taper. 
In others an upper bed carrying the heads and work swivels on a 
lower bed, wdiich carries the slide rest More often tajicrs arc 
turned by a cross adjustment of tlie loose poppet, or by a taper 
attachment at the rear of tlie Lithe, which coerces the moven^ent 
of the top or tool-uirrymg slide of the re.sf . Or, as in short tapers, 
the slide-rest is set to the required angle on its carnage. Balls 
are sometimes turned hy a spherical attachment to the .slide-rest 
of an ordinary lathe. Copying lathes are those in w’hich an object 
is leproducod from a pattern preciselv like tlie objects required. 
The commonest example is that in which gun-stocks and the spokes 
of wheels arc turned, l)ut these are used for timber, and the engineer’s 
copying lathe uses a form or cam and a milling cutter. The form 
milling machine is the copying machine for metal-work. The 
manufacluie of boilers has given birth to two kinds of lathes, one 
for turning the boiler ends, the other the boiler flue flanges, the 
edges of which have to be caulked. Sliafl pulleys have appropriated 
a special lathe containing provision for turning the convexity of 
the face^. I.athes are duplicated in two or three ways. Two, 
four, SIX or eight tools sometimes operate simultaneously on a piece 
of work. Two tallies are mounted on one bed. A tool will be boring 
a hole while another is turning the edges of the same wheel. One 
will be boring, another turning a wheel tire, and so on. The rolls 
for iron and stool mills have special lathes for irueing^them up. 
The thin sheet metal-work protiiiced by .spinning nas given ri.e to 
a .special kind of spinning lathe where pressure, and not cutting, 
is the method adopted. 

MnthodPvl Holding and Rotating Work. Chucks . — The term chuck 
signifies an appliance used in the lathe to hold and rotate work. 
As the dimensions and shapes of the latter vary oxtensivelv. so 
also do those of the chucks. Broadly, however, the latter corre- 
spoml with the two princinal cl’-sses of work done in the lathe, 
tn^ between centres, and that held at one end only or face work. 


This of course is an extremely comprehensive classification, because 
chucks of the same name diiler vastly when used in small and large 
lathe.-!. The chucks, again, used in turret work, though they grip 
the work by one end only, differ entirely in design from the face 
chucks proper. 

Chucking between Centres . — The simplest and by far the commonest 
method adopted is to drill countersunk centres at the ends of the 
work to be turned, in the centre or longitudinal axis (fig. 34, A), 
and support these on the point centres of headstj|)ck and poppet. 
The angle included by the centres is usually 00 , and the points 
mav enter the work to depths ranging from a« little as iV in. in very 
light pieces to A m., J in. or i in, in the heaviest. Obviously a 
piece centred thus cannot be rotated by the more revolution of the 
lathe, but it has to be driven bv some other agent making con- 
nexion between it and the luandrol. The wood turner uses a forked 



plate carrying drivers. 


or prong centre lo obtain the necessary leverage at the headstock 
end, but that would be useless in metal. A driver is therefore used, 
of which there arc several forms (fig. 34). the o.s,sential element 
being a short stiff prong of metal set away Irom the centre, and rotat- 
ing the work directly, or against a earner winch encircles and 
pinches the work. As this method of driving sets up an unbalanced 
force, the “ (‘l(mient " or double driver (fig. 34, D), was invented, 
and is frequently made use of, though not nearly so much as the 
common single driver. In large and heavy work it is frequently 
the ],“actice to drive in another way. by the dogs of the face-plate. 

St udies . — Pieces of work which are rigid enough to withstand 
Ihc stress of cutting do not require any support except the centres. 



Fig. 

A, Travelling steady with acljust- 
alile studs a, a\ b, work; 
e, fool; d, slide-rest 
3 , Steady with horizontal and 
vertical adjustment through 


slotted bolt holes a, a; b, h, 
brass or stocl facings. 

C, Fixed steady with liinged top 
and three setting pieces. 


Biifi long and comparatively slender pieces have to be stoidied at 
infcrmediate points (fig. 35). Qf devices for thfll j)urposc there 
are many designs; some <irc fixed or bolted to the bed and arc 
shifted when necessary to new positions, and others are bolted to 
the carriage of the slide-rest and tnov# along with it— travelling 
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steadies. In aome thr work is steadied in a vee, or a right angle, 
in others acljustabh- pins or arms are brought into coataet with it. 
As the pressure o1 the cut woubl cause an upward as well as back- 
ward yielding of the work, these two movements are invariably 
j)rovided against, no matter in wliat ways the details ol the steadies 
Jire worked out. Before a steatly can be ii.sed, a liglit cut has to 
be taken in the locality where the steady lias to take its be^aruig, 
to render the; wotk true in that ]»lace. The travelling steady 
follows immediab ly behind the tool, coming in contact tlierefore 
with finished work continually. 

Mandrels , — iSome luncls of woik are carried betwc^cm centres 
Midirectly, upon mandrels or aiI)ors (hg. 36). This is the method 




A, Plain mandrel, i?, Stepped mandrel. C, Expanding mandrel. 

adopted when wheels, pulleys, bu.slich and similar articles are bored 
lirst and turned alterwaids, being chucked bv the bore hole, which 
liB on a mandtel. The latter is then driven between ])oint centre*'-, 
and the bore tits the mandrel biifliciently tightly to resist the strc'ss 
ol turning. The large* number ol l)ore*s jiossilde' involves stocking 
a con.sideral)le number of mandrels ol different diameters. As it 
is not usual to turn a mandrel a.s olte-n as a juc'ce ol work requires 
(diucking, e'conomy is studied by the* use ol sfrf^ped mandrels, which 
comprise* se'veial (h.im(>te*t's, say boin thie-e* to a do/e-n. A be'tter 
(levice IS tie* expandin^^ mandrel, ol which there aie several lorms. 
The essential principle m all is tin* c<ipacity lor shght adjnstme*nts 
in diame*l(‘r, amounting to Irom ’ 111. to ^ 111., by the utilization 
ol a long taper. A split, sjiringv cyliiideM’ niay be; moved (*iRlwise‘ 
over a tajie ied bod) , or se parate siiigde keys or blade's may be* 
simiJcirly moved. 

I'acc . That kind ol work in wliich support is given at the 

he*adstock end only, the centre of the* movalde* popped not being 
re-quired, is known as iace-wejrk. It includes jiieces the length ol 
which ranges from somedhing less than the diaineteir to about 
throe or lour times the" diameteT, the* essential condition being that 
the imsupporte'd end shall be sidlicieutly ste-ady to re'sist the stn*ss 
of cutting. Work which has to be boreid, even though long, cannot 
be .steadied on the back centre, and il long is olle'ii supjiortod on 
a com plats, 'f ile typical aiiphant.e used lor tuce-wc^rk is the* common 
facQ-pLcUc (hg. 37). It i.s a plain disk, .sciowed on the mandreJ 



. 7 , Screwed hole to fit mandrel nose D, Slots for common bolts. 
C, 'fee-slots tor tee-head bolts. 

nose, and ha,yuig slot hoIe!i in which bolts ai'e lufterted for the pur- 

f iose ol cranking pieces of work to its face. There are numerous 
orms of these clamps, and common bolts also are used. The face- 
jilate may also serve* to receive an intermediary, the an^le-plate, 
against which wriVk may be bolted when its shape is such as to 
render bolting dirert|y to the plate inconvenient. 

JaW’C^i^ks . — \\'heii a face plate has fitted to it permanent 
or jaws rt i.s tcrqi^'d a dog or -jaw chuck (fig. 36b In the* commonest 
form the jaws ore moved radially and iud upend ently, each by 
its o\Mi screw, to grip work either rxtej-iially internally. In 
soxmii cases* tjhe cjpgs are loosely flitted to the holes in a plain faco- 
plate. In all these types the radial setting is tentative, tliat is, 


the jaws being independent, there is ho 8eft*,ccntring capacity, and 
thus much time is lost. A large group, therefore, are rendered 
self-centring hy the turning ol a ring wluch actuates a lace scroll 




Kig. 38— Independent Jaw^ Chuck. 

A, Body. b, Square heads of screws for 

rt, Recess to receive face-plate. key. 

B, ^aws or dogs. c, Tee-grooves for bolta 

C, Screws lor operating jaws. 




Pig. 39. — Scroll C'lwck, Ungeared. 


A, Face-plate screw'od to man- 
drel nos(‘. 

Back of chuck screwt'd to 

A . 

C , Knurled chuck body with 

scroll a on lace. 

D, Chuck face. 



h', Jaw.s 111 chuck face, having 
sectional scroll teeth en- 
gaging with scroll a, and 
moved inwMrcIs or outwards 
by the scroll when C is 
turned. 

b. Tommy or lever hole in C. 

F, Piece ol work outlined. 


Fig. 40, — Combination Geared 
Scroll Chuck. 

A , Back pjate; a. recess for face- 
plate. * 

D, Pinions. 

C, Ciicular rack with scroll b on 

IdCl*. 

D, Chuck body, 

E, Jaws fitting on intermediate 

pieces c that engage with 
the scroll b, 

(It Screws for ojuirating jaws 
independently. 



Fig. 41.— Spiral Geared Chuck, 
concentric movement. (C.Taylcc, 
Birmingham.) c 

A , Back. * 

J 5 , Body. 

C, Spiral plate with teeth engag** 
ing in jaws D. * 

E, Bevel pinions gearing with 
teeth on ►back, of C. 
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(fig. 39) or a circular rack witlf 
(fig. 40), turnctl with 
, H key whiijh oi>crates all th« 
jaws sinjbultaneoii&ly inwards 
or outwards* But as some 
cl iHscs of jobs have to be 
adjusted cccentric^dly , many 
chucks are of the combivation 
ty,)0 (fig, 40), rajvible oi bang 
used in(^ependently or con- 
ccnlrically, hence termed uni~ 

versal chuckb. The change ^ 

from one to the other simply 7 

means tlirowmg the ring of ;/ ^ :( 

teeth out of or into engage- X ' ''\ d )' \ 

incut with the pinions by / ^ ,1 y \\ 

mi'an*; oj cams or equivalent /' ^ 

devices. Bach type oi chuck 

occurs iu a large r«tnge of ■ n-p^ 

dimensions to siiii lathes of all i::: 

centr«‘s, besides winch evej-y SFy ^ . .- f~~T^ I 

lathe includes several chucks, h7^:^*V“y igj 

large and small, in its equip- n J y 

nn‘nt. The range ol dia- |L 

metery which can be taken ^ uj) - 

by any one chuck is limited, i 

though th<‘ jaws are made U 

with steps, in addition to the ^ITTId 

range afforded by the ope- 

rating screws, 'fhe " 'J'aylor “ 

spiral, chucks (hg. 41) difier 

essentially Irom the scroll types in having the actuating threads set spirally 
on the sloping interior ot a cone. 'I'he result is that the outward pressure 
of each jaw is received behind the body, because tlie spiral rises up at the 
liack. Ill the ordinary scroll chucks the pressure is taken only at the bottom 
ot each jaw, and the tendency to tilt and pull the tueth out of ship(‘ is very 
iiotuM'able, 'I'hc spiral, mortxiver, enables a stronger form of tooth to be use I, 
together with a finei' jutcli of threads, so that the wearing area can be 
increased. 

The foregoing may be t<*jmed the standard chucks. But in addition theic 
are large numbers for dealing with special classes ot work. Brass hnishers 
have several. Most of the hollow spindle lathes and automatics have drais>-in 
or pu'^h-out chucks, in which the jaws are operated simultaneously by the 
conic.d bore of the encircling nos(', so lliat their action is instantaneous and 
selbceiitniig. They are ('ithcr oj>erat(;d by hand, as in fig. 31, or automatically, 
as in fig. 3^. Tht;r(! is also a large grouj) used for drills and reamers — the drill 
chiuks enijiloyed in kithes as well as in dnlliug machines, 

II. — Rbciprocating Machtni-: Tools 

This is the only convenient head umUu' which to group ilu-ee great classes of 
machine tcxils which p<»ssess the feature of reciprocation in common. It 
includes the planing, .shaping and slotting machines. The feature* of rociproca- 
tionis that the cutting tool' is operative only in one direction; that is, it ciil.s 
<lurinlg one stroki? or movement and is idle during the return stroke. It is, 
tlieretoTtt, ill precisidy the .same condition as a hand tool such as a clusul, a 
carpeiitir’s nUne or a hand 
saw. We snail return again 

to this feature of an idle JIJI 

stfoke and discuss the devices [[) 

that exist to avoid it. _ ; | ' ' 7 ^ [7]" 

J’iuntnf! Machines. -"In the ' lijTf ’ 

standard planer for general i ■ i r-rn * > 

sbo]> jnirposes (hg. 42) the _ < I4 Jr | • 

piece ol work to be operated , .....i.- .j, rv. _ 

on is attached to a honzontal yi T" 

fabli moving to and fro on a f' M ^ fj d' - - - 

rigid bed, and jxLssing under- jti ifj . I ^ 

ji'-ath the lixeil cutting tool. ' j ’'J| 

'Idle tool is gripped in a l>ox , ! B' \ ^ 

having certain necess.iry ad- ^ '* B 1 . ' 

liistnu’nts anti moviiments, so 1 

that th(' tool can be carried - TjjjH Ir | '** 

or fed transversely across the J ^ 3 ® 

work, or .i.t right angles with A iQjH i ;ij jT|l 

the direction ol its travel, to 

lake successive cuts, and also J — 1 I Jl ' 

downwards or in a vertical di 

dirc'ction. The tool- box is i ■ iT J ' 

carried on a cros.s-.slidc which li ^ I 

lias capicity for several feet j d®,. _ , j 

of vertic^il adju.stnieiit on up- rtv ^ n/ I ■ 

right mendK'.rs to suit work j /■; 

of varying depths. These up- J ^ ^ ~ Z 3 ‘ IE iiSniniDlilSi 

rights or h9ut>tnf*^ arc bolted j ^ ^ “y i 

to the sides of tne bed, and ‘ i 

1 1ft whole framing is so rigidly j ^ 

designed that no perceptible j 

tremor or yiehling takes place J. " ' 1 

urid(|r the heavn‘st duty im- | d ■ - 

poseu the st^*ss (ft culling. w ' 
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Moreover, after the required adjustments have been made and the 
machine started, the travel and the return of the work-table and 
the le(!cling of the tool across the siirlace are performed by self-acting 
mechanism actuated by the reciprocations of the table itself, the 
table being driven from the belt pulleys. 


To such a design there^are objectiohs, wliich, though their im- 
portance has often been exag|?cratcd , are yet real. First, the cross- 
rail and housings make a rigid enclosure over the table, which 
sometimes prevents the admission of a piece that is too large to 
pass under c.the cross-rail or between the housings. Out of this 



n ft 17 'i'ool-box on travelling arm travelled by fast and loose 

4 11 1 i 1, .1, . r ^ / fof cuttiiig, and by pullcys A' for quick Tctum. 

L. C, Work tables ad instable vertically on the faces D, D, by [ L, Feed-rod with adjustable dogs a, «, for efiecUng reversals through 
means of sciews E, E, Iroiii handles F, F, through bevel j the belt iorks b, b. 

1 M, Brickwork pit to receive deep objects. 




Fig. 44. - 8-in. Shaping Machine. (Cunliffe & Groom, Ltd., Manchester.^ 


A, Base. 

B, Work-table, having vortical movement on carriage C, which has 

hcTrizontal movement along the face of A. 

D, Screw for etfoctiiig vertical niovemont, by handle E, and bevel 
gears. 

F, Screw for operating longitudinal movement with feed by hand 

or power. ' 

G, Tool! ram. _ ‘ *' 

H, TooJi-l)ox. 

a, Worm-gear for setting tool-holder af an angle. 
h, 4C' rank -handle spindle for operating ditto. *' 
c, Handle for icfiuating clown ‘feed of tool. 


/, Driving cone pul'ey actuatine pinion d, disk wheel e, with slotted 
disk, and adjustable nut moving in the slot ot the crank /, 
whidh acturtes the lever ", connectei to the tool ram G, the 
motion constituting the Whitworth quick return; g is pivoted 
to a block which is adjustable along a slot in G, and the 
clamping of this block in the slot regulates the position of the 
ram G, to suit the position of the work on tVi table. 
k, Feed disk driven by small gears from cone pulley. 

Pawl driven from disk through levers at various rates, and con- 
trolling the amount of rotation of the feed screw F. 

K, Conical mandrel for circular shaping, driven by worm* and 
wheel 1. « t < 
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objection has arisen a new^acsign, the Mde planer (fig. 43), in which 
the tool-box is carried by an arm movable along a fixed bed or base, 
and overhanging the work, wliich is fastened to the side of the 
base, or on angle brackets, or in a deep pit alongside. Here the 
important difference is that the work is not traversgd under the 
tool as in the ordinary planer, but the tool moves over the work. 
But an evil results, due to the overhan" ol the tool arm, which being 
a cantilever supported at one end. only is not so rigid when cutting 
as the cross-rail of the ordinary machine, supported at botli ends 
on housings. The same idea is embodied in machines built in other 
respects ou the reciprocating table model. Sometimes one housing 
is omitted, and the tool arm is carried on the other, being therefore 
unsupported at one end. Sometimes a housing is made to be 
rcmo/able at pleasure, to be temporarily taken away only wlien a 
piece of work of unusual dimensions has to be fixed on the table. 

Another obj(‘Ction to the common planer is this. It seems 
unmcchanical in this machine to reciprocate a heavy table and 
piece of work which often weighs several tons, and let the tool 
and its holder of a few hundredweights only remam stationary. 
The mere reversal of the table absorbs much greater horse-power 


there is no limitation whatever to the lengfth of the work, since it 
may extend to any distance beyond the baso-plate. 

Shaping Machines . — The shaping machine (fig. 44) does for com* 
parativoly small pieces that which the planer does for long ones. 
It came later in time than the planer, being one of James Nasmyth's 
inventions, and beyond the fact that it has a reciprocating non- 
cutting return stroke it bears no re.semblance to the older machine. 
Its design is briefly as follows : The piece of work to bo shaped Ls 
attach^ to the top, or one of the vertical side faces, of a right- 
angled bracket or brackets. The.se are carried Upon the face of a 
main .standard and arc adjustable thereon m horizontal and vertical 
directions. In small machines the ram or reciprocating arm (see 
fig. 44, G) slides in fixed guides on the top of the pillar, and the 
necessary side traverse is imparted to the work table B. To the top 
of the main standard, in one design, a carriage is fitted with hori 
zontal traverse to cover the whole breadth, within the capacity of the 
machine, of any work to Ixj operated on. In the largest machines 
two .standards support a long bed. on which the carriage, with its 
ram, traverses pa.st the work. These machines are frequently made 
double-headed, that is carriages, rams and work tables are dupli- 



A , Main framing. 

B, Driving cone. 

C, D, Gears driven by cones. 

E, Sliaft of L. 

F, Tool ram driven from .sh<ift E through disk G and rod H, with 

quick relura mechanism D. 

J, Counter-balance lover to ram. 

than the actual work of cutting. Hence a strong case is often 
stated tor the abandonment of the common practice. But, on the 
other hand, the centre of gravity of the moving table and work 
lies low down, while when the cross-rail and housings with the cut- 
ting tool are travelled and reversed, their centre of gravity is high, 
and great precautions have to be taken to ensure steadiness of 
movement. Several pi uiers are made thus, but they are nearly 
all of extremely massive type — the pit planers. The device is 
seldom ap-ilied to those of small and medium dimensions. 

But there is a great group of planers in which tbe work is alwavs 
fixed, the tools travelling. These arc the wall planers, vertical 
planers o. wall creepers, used chiefly by marine engine builders. 
They are necessary, because nuany of tlie castings and forgings 
are too rftassivo to be put on the tables of the largest standard 
machines. Th^ are therefore laid on the base-plate of the wall 1 
t^anor, and the tool-box travels up and down a tall pillar bolted to 
the wall or standiftg independently, and so makes vertical cutting 
strokes. In some designs horizontal strokes are provided for, or | 
eitherjvertical or horizontal as required. Here, as in the side planer, i 


K, Fl;^hool. 

L, Driving-disk. 

M, N, Feed levers and shaft operated from disk, actuating linear 

movements of slides 0, P, and circular movement of table 
Q, througli gears R, 

S, Hand-feed motions to table. 

T, Countershaft. 

cated, and the operator can set one piece of work wWle the other 
i.s Ijeing shaped. In all cases the movement of the reciprocating 
arm. to the outer end of which the tool is attached, takes place in a 
direction transversely to the direction of movement of the carriage, 
an<l the tool receives no support beyond that which it receives from 
the arm which overhangs the work. Hence the .shaper labours 
under the same disadvantage as the side planer — it cannot operate 
over a groat breadth. A shaper with a ^-in. stroke is one of largo 
capacity, 16 in. being an average limit. Although the non-cutting 
stroke exi.sts, as in the planer, the objection due to the mass of a 
reciprom^ ing table does not exist, so that the problem does not 
f..ssumo the same magnitude as in the planer. The weak point in 
the shaper is the overhang' of the arm. which renders it liable to 
spring, and renders heavy cutting difficultf Recently a novel 
de^-Tn has been introff\iced to avoid this, the draw-cut skaper, in 
which the cutting is done on the inward or return ftroke, instead of 
on the outward one. • 

Slotting Machines — In the slotting machine (fig. 45) the cubing 
takes place vertically and thtare l(»t return stroke. All the 
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necessan’ rttovements save the simple reciprocating stroke are im- 
parted to the compound table on which the work n (.arried These 
iJKlude two hrfoiii niov'oments at ri^,'ht angles v\itl» eachjjther and 
a circular motion capable of making .. complete enrie. Frequently 
fi tilting adjustment is included to permit ol slotting at an angle. 
The slotting macliine has the rlisadvanb.g.e ol an arm unsupported 
beyond the guides in which it moves. Jhit the compound movements 
of the table permit ol tlu' production of sliapes which cannot be done 
on planers and .diapers, as circular parts and circular ares, in com- 
bihatioii with straight portions. Narrow key grooves in the bores 
Of wheels are also readily cut. the vNdieels lying on the horizontal 
table, wliic.h w'ould only lie pos’^dble on planer and shaptT by the mse 
of awkward angle brackets, and of specially projecting tools. ^ 

C)ui(,k return in planer^ is accomplished by having two distinct 
Sets Ol gearing — a slow set lor cutting and a quick train for return, 
ea( li oiii-rated from Hie same group of driving pulleys. The return 
|ra\'el is thus accoiuple.hed iisuanv three, often four, times more 
([iiickly 111. in tile forward r.ite ; hornotimes even higher rates ate 
arraii-’.ed lor. In Hie shiipor 
nud blotter such iicceleration 
IS not. ])riicLicable, a rate of 
two to one being about the 
limit, and this is obtained not 
bv ge.Lrs, but I iV Hu; slot t cd 
Clunk, Hie Whitivorth rctuvny 
on siia]i«'ts and slottei or bv 
elli])tKMl toothed wheels on 
slot tei s, 3 'lu' small ni.iiJiines 
aie gt'jierallv imiuevided with 
tins iicceleration 

'I'lie double ciittine device 
si'eiiis at lir-^t sight Hi<' best 
solution, and it is adojited on 
a number ol mai limes, though 
si ill 111 ii gi c'.it minoiitv Ihe 
jiioueei d(‘ViC(' ol this kind, 
the rotating tool -bos: ol 
Whitworth, sinqilv turns Hie 
tool round through an angle 
ol I Ho ’ at the terminal ion ol 
each stroke, tlio movement 
luMTiu self-acting In some 
later (h'^iigiis, instead of the 
bo\ being rot:Lted to reverse 
the tool, two tools iire use<l 
set back to liack, and the one 
that IS not cnlting is trlit’Drd \ 
lot the time being, that is 
tilled to cloiir the work. 

Neither ol these* tools will 
plane n]> to a slionldei as will 
the onlmary ones 

Allied Machines 'Plio re 
ci|tioc.'i I ion of the foal or the yc 
woik, gcMierally the lormer, is 
adoptc'd 111 sf.'ver.d machines 
btsides the .standard types 
n.'imet 1 'I'he plate-edge ])liiner 
IS used liv platers ;ind boiler 
ma kers It is a side pkuier , 
the pkites being bolfeil to a 
bed, ,md file tool traversing 
.and ml ling on one or both 
sli;okt4b, I'lomsion is olten 
nu hide I'lor jiluning <‘d"'es at 
righl; angles. Tliu-kLw-scMters 
are a speAal typr, designed 
m.gnly to Vcuuo\a',Hie work ol 
ol- yi^heels and ]iullevs from i 

Jived on 'a table and the keyw , , ^ 

through ihg bore, with .sc'vei.d residtim; practical advantages 
M.mv plaumg 'machines iire fiorkible so that they may be fixe<l 
upoh massive woik Sec oral ge.ir w hc'cd cutting machine*^ 

einf-TOclV tfle rpciprocatiiig tool. 

TTT - liKiLiiNc. AND J 3 okinc; Mactiinfs 
T he .sLr.ict disUnctioii between the oiu-ralions of drilling and 
l»t>ring IS thal the hist initiates a hole, \\]nl<’ Hie sc'cond enlarges one 
already exu^ng. But the terms are used with some latitude. _ A 
ccunbmi*<l drilling and boring machine is one which has provision 
for both lunctioiis. But when holes iue of Large dimeiibioiis the 
dnlluii^ machine is useless berauso the ]u cgiortions and gears are 
imauitable. A o-in. drill is unusually large, but holes are bored up 
U> Y* ff- hvore IV dKim«*t(*r. , • -4.1 

of Machines di.stinclion Letwi'cn mticlunes ^yvith 

vinrHC/al and horizontal spmdhis is not vitil, but ol convoniencc only. 
Thu principal controllin.e element in ciesy:!! is the mass of the work, 
which often d(‘t(*rmines wind her it or the machine shall be ad pi. sled 
refath'cly to e»ch other. # Alsv the dimensions of a hole dclcrmme 


the speed of the tools, and this controls the design of ihe driving 
and feeding mechanism. Another important difference is jthat 
between drilling or boring one or more holes simultaneously. With 
few exceptions the tool rotates and the work is stationary. The 
notable exifcptioiis arc the Vertical boring lathe.s already mentioned. 
Obviously the demands made upon drilling machines are nciirly as 
varied as those on Lithcs. There is little in common between the 
machines which are serviceable for the odd jobs done in the general 
shop and those which are required for the repetitive work of the 
shops which handle specialities. Provision often has to be made 
for drilling simultanoously several holes at ceriain centres or 
holes at various angles or to definite depths, while the mass of 
the spindles of the heavier machines renders counter-balancing 
essential. 

Bench Machines are the simplest and smallest of the group. They 
are operated either by hand cr by power. In the power machines 
generally, except in the smallest, the drill is also fed downwards 
by power, by means ol toothed gears. The upper part of the drilling 
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A, Base plate. 

/;. Pilhe 
( Kaduil arm 
I), Spindle carriage. 

E, Drill spindle*. 

I\ Mam diiviigg cones driving vertical shaft (/ 
throu'di mitre-gear^ H. 

J, Syni wheels driviii'-’, Irom to verlii .d 


O 


halt K. 

Mitn* ulicels, dni'ing from K to lionyoiital 
shalf M. having its bearings in the ladial arm. 
Nest ol mi I tc-w heels driving tlie w'heel spindle 
E Itom M 

I'Vcd gears to drill sjiindle, actuated by hand- 
^^•heel P 01 worm-gears C,J 

,’niling key .e.rooa'es in tin* lioies 
e slotting machine. The woik is 
s cnttim- tool is drawn tlownwa,rds 


Pillar Kailial Dulling Machine, 5 ft. radius. 

It R, Feed cones driving from shaft M to worm- 
shaft 5, for self-acting leed oi drill. 

7 , Chari” e speed gears. 

V , Handwheel for racking carriage 1) along radial 
aim C. 

V, Clutch and lever for roveising direction of 
rotation of .sjundlc. 

11'. Worm gear loi tinning pilkir B, 

<i. Handle lor turnim^ w^orm. 

A, Sermv for adjusting the height of the radial 
arm. 

) , ('.ears tor actuating ditto f-om shaft C. 

]<od with handle jor operating elevating gear. 


spindle belli, V tlireiide<l is turned by an encirdinn spur-wh- el, operated 
\ erv slowly bv a pinion and hand wheel by the rij ht hand ol the 
atteiidani the mo\'eiiien1 beiii!; made independent of the rotation 
ol Hie sjuiidle. A nick siet've encircling the spind.e is also common. 
In the jiower nuicliiiu's gear.s are also used, but a belt on small cone 
pulleys drives from the mam cone shaft at variable .speeds. From 
three to foui drilling and leeding speeds arc p^o^’idcd for by the 
respectue cone pulleys. Work is held on or bolted to a circular 
table, which nuiv ha\'e pl 0 ^lSlon lor VcTtical adjustment to suit 
pieces of work of clilif*ic‘n( depths, and which can usually l-e swung 
aside out ol the way t o permit of d«'cp pieces of work being introduced, 
resting on the floor or on blockine 

Wall Machines.— Onv group of these machines resembles the bench 
machirtei^'in gef^eral desmn, but the'' are made to bolt to a wall 
instead of on a bench. Their value lies in the facilities which they 
aflord for drilling large pieces of wwk Ivinr* on the floor or on block- 
ing, which could not go on the tables of the bench machines Some- 
times a compound work-table is fastened to floor beneath j 
and several machines also are tanged in line i>v means of which loqg 
plates angles, boilers or castim s mav be broirjit under the simul- 
taneous action of the group of machines ^Another ^pe 


radial arm machine, with or without a table beneath. 


the 
n ehcK case 
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an advantage gained is that*a supporting pillar or standard is not 
required, its place being taken by the wall. 

Self-contained Pillar Machines include a large number having the 
above named feature in common. In the older and less valuable 
types the framework is rigid, and the driving and feedinjj arc by belt 
cones. But the machines L^ing mostly of larger capacities than those 
just noted, back-gcats similar to those of lathes arc generally in- 
troduced. The spindles also are usually counterbalanc(‘d. The 
machine framing is bolted to a bed -plate A circular work-table 
may or may not be included. When it is, provision is made for 
elevating the table bv gears, and also for swinging it aside when devip 
work has to be put on the base plate. 

Radial Arm Machines . — In these (lig. 40) the drilling mechanism 
IS carried on a radial arm which is pivoted to the ])illar with the 
object of mov'ing the drill over the work, when the latter is too massive 
to permit of convenient adjustment under the drill. The driving 
takes place through .shafts at right angles, from a horizontal shaft 
carrying the cones and back-geared to a vertical one. thence to a 
honzontal one along the radial arm, whence the vertical drilhng 


makers and platers. In others the spindles are adjustable in circles 
oi varying radii, as in those employed for drilling the bolt holes in 
pipe flanges. In many of these the spindles aie hori/ontal. Some 
very special multiple-spindle machines have the spindles at different 
angles, horizontal and vertical, or at anglte. 

Universal Machines are a particular forth of the pillar type in 
which the spindle is liorizontal. moving with its carriage on a pillar 
capable of traversing horizontally along a bed ; the carriage has ver- 
tical adjustment on its pillar and so commands the whole of the face 
of a large p^ce of work bolted to a low bed platf adjacent to the 
machine term " universal " signifies that the machine com- 

bines provision for drilling, boring, tapping screws and inserting 
screw studs, facing and in some cases milling. The power required 
for bonng is obtained by double and treble gears These machines 
are used largely in marine engine works, where very massive 
castings and forgings must be operated on with their faces set 
vertically. 

Bonng Maihincs — Many machines are classified as suitable for 
drilling and bonng. Tliat simply means that provision is made on 
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Tig. 47, — Lincoln Milling Machine. 

A, Bwl. ♦ 

B, B, Legs. 

C', Upright. 

D, Spindle or arbor, 

E, Hoadslock, carrying bearings for spindle D. 

F, Tailsfock. carrying point centre for tail end uf spindle. 

G, Hand-wheel for effecting adjustment 111 height ol headstock, 

through bevel-gears H and screw J. 

K, Cross-bar connecting head- and lail-stocks, and ensuring 
equal vertical adjustment of tJic sjiindle bearings from the 
screw J. 

spindle is driven. The latter has its bearings in a carriage which 
can be traversed along the arm for adjustment of radius. 1'he 
spindle is counterbalanced. Hand as well as power adjustments 
are included. In the work-tables of radial and rigid machines 
there is a great diversity, so that work can be set on top, or at the 
sides, or at an angle, or on compound tables, so covering all the 
requirements of practiee. 

Sensitive Machines have developed greatly andjiave ^ipcrscded 
manv of the older, slower designs. The occasion for their use lies 
in the drilling of small holes, ranging up to about an inch in diameter. 
1 'hev are belt driven, without back-gears, and msually without 
bevebgeail to cjjaage the direction of motion. The feed is by lever 
moving a rack sleeve. A slender pillar with a foot supports the 
^tire mechanism, and the work-table, with a range oi vertical 
adjustment. • 

MBiltifyle Spindle Machines . — Many of the sensitive machines 
arc^ittecl with two three or more spindles operated in unison with 
<1 beltcnmmf*!^ to 5ll. In other machmcK the multiple spindles nre 
capable 01 adjustment foi? centres, as in tli<' niachinv- used by boiler 


(John Holroyd & Co., Ltd., Milnrow.) 

L, Speed cones for driving spindle, through pinion M and wheel 

N. 

O , Frame, carrying the bearings for the cone pulley L, and pivoted 

to the bed at a, and to the headstock E. Tliis device keeps 
the gears M and N in engagement in all variations in tne 
height of the spindle l>. 

P, Q, Cones lor driving the table R through worm-gears 5, 7, and 

spur.s f^, V, to the table screw. 

IV, Stop for automatic knock-off to feed. 

X, Hand-wheel for turning the same screw through worm-gears 
y, Z. • 

a drilling machine for boring holes of moderate size, say up to 8 or 
TO in., by double and treble back-gears. But the real boring machine 
is of a different type. In the hori/ontal machines a sjilined bar 
actuated by suitable gears carries a bonng head which holds tlie 
cutters, which head is both rotated with, and traversed or fed along 
the bar. The work to be bored is fixed on a table which has pro- 
vision for vertical adju.stmeiit to suit wo?k of different dimensions 
The boring-bar is supported at both ends. In the case of the 
largest work the boring-bar is preferably set wifh its axis vertically, 
and the framing ol the machine is arch-like. The bar is carried in 
a bearing at the crown of the arch and driven and fed there by suit- 
able gears, while the other end of the bar rotaf^w in the table which 
forms the base of the machine. Some Ixiring mfichines fof small 
engine cylinders and pump barrels have no bar psoper, but a long 
boring spindle carr>ung cuiters at the further end is supported along 
its entire length in a long stiff boss projecting from the headstock 
of llu' machine —the snout machine. iThe work is bolOod on a carriage 
which sIkUs along a bed simil.ir to a Inihc bed. Many ol tiusc 
maUiiiies h.ive two burs for boring two cvlindcr.s simultiiiu'ously 
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IV,— Milling Machines 

Jii milling n^Achines rotciry saw-liko cutters arc employed. To a 
certain extent these and some gear-cutting machine.s overleap becau.se 
they have points in Cfunnum. Many gear- wheel teeth are produced 
by rotary cutlers on milling machines. In m^-ny machme.s designed 
ior gear cutting only, roti<,ry cutters alone are used. For Ihi.s rcc-son 
the two classes ol machines are ccjnveniontly and naturally grouped 
together, notwithstiinding that a large and increasing group of gear- 
cut ting machines operate with reciprocating tools. 

Tin; Idench enginetT, Jacques de Vaucaiison (1709-1782), is 
credited with having made tlie first nulling cutter The fir.st very 
crude milling machine was made 111 1818 ata gun factory in Connecti- 
cut. To-d ly the practiced milling ranks as of equal economic v.Juc 
with that ol aiiv other department of the machine .shop, and the 
varieties of milling machines made are as highly dillereii tinted as are 
those of any other gioup, An apparent incongruity which is rather 
.striking is the relative dt.spKjpot tion between tin* mass of these 
machines and the small dimensions of Ihe culleis. The failures of 
many of the eat ly machines were largely due to a lack ol appreciation 
of the intensity oj the .stresse.s involved in milling. A single-edged 
cutting tool has generally a very narrow edge in operation. Milling 
cutters are as a rule very wide by com})arison, and .several teeth in 
deep cuts are often in simultam^ous operation. The result is th*jt 
the machiiv spindle and the aib r or tijol m.jidrol are subjected to 
severe stre .s the cutter tends to spi mg away Irom the surlace being 
cut, and if the framings are of light ])io]ioi lions they vibrate, and in- 
accunicy and chatter result. Plvoii with tjie very slilf mach nes now 
macleil is not possible 1o produce such accurate results on wide .sur- 
faces as with the pi mer using a narrow-edged tool. Because 
of this great resistance and stress, cutters oj over about 
an inch in width are always made with the teeth arranged 
spirally, and wide cutters which are intended lor roughing 
down to coinpole with the jilanor alway.> havi* eiiher 
inserted cutters or staggered teeth. Hence the rotary cutter 
type oj machine has not been abh; to displace the planing 
machine 111 wide work wlieii great accuracy is essential. Its place 
lies in other spheres, in some of which its position is unass<iifable. 
Nisarly all pi(;c -s of small and medium dimensions are machined as 
well liy milling as by single edged tools All pieces which liave more 
than one lace to bo operated on are done bettor in the milling machine 
than elsewhere. All pieces which liave profiled oulline.s involving 
combinations of curves and plane laces can generally only be pro- 
duced economically by milling. Nearly all work that involves 
equal divisions, or pitchiiigs, as in the manufacture of the cutters 
themselves, or spiral cuttin/[, or the teeth of gear-wheels when pro- 
duced by rot try cutters, must be done in nulling machines. Beyond 
thes(‘ a large quantity ol work lies on the border line, wliere the choice 
betwoim milling and planing, .shaping, slotting, <Kc . is a mutter for 
individual judgment and experience It is a matter for some sur- 
prise that round the little milling cutter so many dt'sigiis of machines 
nave bean built, v.iremg trom each other in the position of the tool 
spindles, in their number, and in the means adopted for actuating 
them and the tables which carry the work. 

A very early tyqie of milling machin-', which remains extremely 
popular, was the Lincoln. It was designed, as were all the early 
machines, for the small arms factories in the United Slates The 
necessity for all the; similar parts of pistols and rilles being inter- 
changeable, has had the paramount influence in the development 
of the milling machine. In the Lincoln machine a.s now made 
(fig .|7) the work is attached to a table, or to a vice on the table, 
which has horizontal and cross traverse movements on a bed, but 
no capacity for vertical adiustment. The cutter is held and rotated 
on ai\ arbor driven from a headstock pulley, and .supported on a tail- 
stock centre at the other end, with capacity lor a good range of ver- 
tical adjustment,. This is noccs.sary both to admit pieces ol work 
of cfifffereift depj:Jitf or thicknesses between the table and the cutter, 
and to rVfulate the depth of cutting (vertical iced). Around this 
g(in«rat design numerous machines .small and Targe, witli many 
variations in dot til. are built. But the essential feature is the vor- 
tical njLOvement of the fipimlle and cutter, the support of the arbor 
(cuttef spia^lo)‘at both ends, and the rigidity afforded by the bed 
which '3Uppoi'ts head- and Liil stock and table. 

The plflar and knee* machines form another group which divides 
faVmir abouf equally with the Lincoln, the design being nearly ol 
an opposite ch.aractor The vertical movements for setting and 
feed are imparted to the work, which in this case is carried on a 
hrackot or knee that slides on the face ol the pillar which supports 
the headstock* Travelling and transverse movements arc imp irtcd 
to the table^lidos. The cutler arbor mav or may not be sujiported 
away from the headstock by an arch<^d overhanging arm None of 
these maclnnos is of large dimensions. TIk'V are made in two leading 
designs^tho pLiiTi and the universal. Tlie first embodies rectangular 
relations only, the second is a marvellous instrument both in 
its range of movertamts and fine degree of precision. The first 
machi*-e erf thi.s kind was exhibited at Pahs in 1867. The dtsign 
permits the cutting of spiral grooves, the angle of which is embodied 
in the adiustment of a swivelling table and of a headstock thereon 
(universal or spiral head). The' latter embodies change-gears like 


a screw-cutting lathe and worm-gear for turning the head, in com- 
bination with an index or dividing plate having several circles of 
holes, which by the insertion of an index peg permit of the work 
.spindle being locked during a cut. The combinations possible with 
the division plate and worm-gear number hundreds. The head also 
has angiilifr adjustments in the vertical direction, so that tapered 
work can be done as well as parallel. The result is that there is 
nothing in the range of spiral or parallel milling, or tapered work or 
spur or bevel-gear cutting, or cutter making, that cannot be done 
on this type of machine, and the accuracy of the results of equal 
divLsions of pitch and angle of .spiral do not depend on the human 
clement, but are embodieil in tlie niechamsm. 



C, Spindle, having its vertical position capable of adjustment by 
the sliding ol /) on A. 

E, Driving c<me, bolt driving over guide pulleys F to spindle 
pulley G. 

II, Enclosed gears for driving .spindle by back gear. 

] . Hand-wheel for adjusting spmdlc vertically. 
h, K, Fullevs over which spindle is counterbalanced. 

L, Feed pulley, driven from counter shaft. 

M, Vertical feed shaft, driven from L through mitre-gears, 

N, Change gear box. 

O, Horizontal feed shaft, operating longitudinal and transverse 

feed ot table thniugh spiral and spur- gears. 

P, P, Handles lor operating changes in feed .speeds, nine in number. 

Q, Handle for reversing direction of motion of table 7 ?. 

5 , Hand-wheel for longitudinal movement ol table. 

T, Hand-wheel for eflecting cross adjustments. 

V, Spiral gears indicated for effecting self-acting rotation of 
circul.ir table lU. 

X. Hand-wheel for rotation of Inble. 

y, Hand- wheel for vertical movements of knee B on screw Z. 

Machines with vertical spindles (fig. 48) form another great group, 
the general construction of which resembles that either of the com- 
mon drilling machine or of the slotting machine. In many cases the 
horizontal pOvsition is preferable for tooling, in others the vortical, 
but often the matter is indifferent. For general purposes, the heavier 
class ol work excepted, the vertical is more convenient. But apart 
from the fitting ol a special brace to the lower end of the spindle 
w’hich carries tic/? cutter, the spindle is unsupported there and is 
thus liable to spring. But a brace can only be used with a milling 
cutter that operates by its edges, while one advantage of the vertical 
^indlc machine is that it permits of the use of end or face cutters. 
One of the greatest advantages incidental to the vertital position 
of the spindle is that it permits of profile milling neing done. One 
of the most tedious operations in the machine shop is the producti 5 n 
of outlines which are not those of the regular geometric figures, 
as rectangles and circles, or combinations of the same. There is 
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only one way in wliich irregniar forms ctn be produced cheaply 
and interchangeably, and that is by controlling the movements of 
,the tool with an object of similar shape termed a “ form " or 
‘‘ former," as in the well-known copying lathes, in the cam grinding 
machine and in the forming adjuncts fitted to vertical spin^e milling 
machines, so converting those into profiling machines. The prin- 
ciple and its application are alike simple. An object (the form) is 
made in hardened steel, having the same outlines as the object to be 
milled, and the slide which carries the cutter spindle has a hardened 
lornier pin or roller, which is pulled hard against the edges of 
tile form by a suspended weight, so causing the tool to move and cut 
m the same path and in the same plane around the edges of the work. 
Here tlie milling machine holds a paramount place. No matter 
how many cur\'es and straight portions may bo combined in a piece, 
the machine reproduces them all laiiltlessly, and a hundred or a 
thousand others all precisely alike without any tentative corrections. 

riano-millers, also lermocl slabbing machines, form a group that 
grows in value and in ma.ss and capacity. They are a comparatively 
late development, becoming the chief rivals to the planing machines, 
for all the early milling was of a very light character. In general 
outlines tlie pLino-millcrs closely resemble the planing machines, 
having bed, table, housings and cross-rail. The latter in the piano - 
miller carries the bearings for the cutler spindle or spindles under 
which the work travels and reciprocates. These spindles are ver- 
tical, but in some machines horizontal ones are fitted also, as in 
jilaners, .so that three faces at right or other angles can he operated 
on simultaneously. The slabbing operations of "the piano-millers do 
not indicate the full or even the principal utilities of these machines. 
To understand those it must be remembered that the cro.ss -.sections 
of very many parts which have to be tooled do not lie in single planes 
merely, but in combinations of plane surlaccs. horizontal, vertical 
or angular. In working these on the planing machine .separate 
settings of tools are required, and often successive settings. But 
milling cutters are built up in " gangs " to deal with such cases, and 
111 this way the entire width of profile is milled at once. Horizontal 
h-ees. and vertical and angular edges and grooves, are tooled simul- 
taneously, with much economy in time, and the cutter profile will 
he accurately reproduced on numbers of .separate pieces. Allied 
to the piano-millers are the rotary planers. They derive their name 
Iro’.n the design of the cutters. An iron disk is pierced with holes 
for the insertion of a largo number of separate cutters, which by the 
rotation of the disk produce plane surfaces. These are milling 
eutter.s. though the tools are single-edged ones, hence termed 
“ inserted tooth mills " The.se are used on other machines besides 
the rotary jilaners, but the latter are massive machines built on 
tlu' planer model, with but one housing or upright to carry the 
ctin uige of the cutter spindle. The.se machines, varied considerably 
in d'‘sigri, do good service on a class of work in which a very liigh 
degrw of accuracy is not es.sential. as column flanges, ends of 
girders, feet of castings, and such like. 

V. — Gkar-cuttino Maciiinics 

'['he practice of cutting the teeth of gear-wheels lias grown but 
slouly. Jn the gears used, by engineers, those of large dimension.s 
.u-e numerous, and the cost of cutting these is often prohibitive, 
though it IS unnecessary in numbers of mechanisms for which 
cast wheels are as suitable as the more accuratoly cut ones. The 
smallest gears for machines of precision have long been produced 
1)\' cutting, but of late years the practice has been extending to 
incIiKh those ol meilium and large dimensions, a movement which 
has been largely favoured by the growth of electric driving, the 
high speeds of which make great demands on reduction and trans* 
mission gears. Several new types of gear-cutting iriachinos have 
lu'on designed, and specialization is still growing, until the older 
machines, which would, after a fashion, cut all forms of gears, 
'M’e being ou.sted from modern e.stablishments. 

d'lie teeth of gear-wheels e.re produced either by rotary milhng 
cutters or by single-edged tools (hg 49). The advantage of the 
tirst is that the cutter used lias the same sectional form as the mter- 
tuo^li .space, so that the act of tooth cutting imparts the shapes 
without assistance from external mrchanism. But this holds good 
only in regard to spur-wheel teeth, that is, those in which the teeth 
he parallel with tlie axis of the wheel. The teeth of bevel-wheels, 
though often produced by rotary cutters, can never be formed 
absolutely correctly, simply because a cutfinr of unalterable section 
i.s employed to form the shapes which are constantly changing 
in dimensions along the length of the teeth (the bevel-wheel being 
a frustum of a cone). Hence, though fair working teeth are ob- 
tained in this way, they result from the practice of varying the 
relative angles of the cutters and wheel and removing tlie #[iaterial 
ill several sucewsive operations or traverses, ofteii followed by a 
little correction with the file. Although this practice i.s htill commonly 
followed in bevel-wheels of small dimensions, and was at one time 
the only method a^^ailable, the practice has been changing in favour 
of shaping the teeth by a process of planing with a smgle-edged 
reciprocating tool. As, however, such a tool embodies no formative 
section as do the mflhng cutters, either it or the wheel blank, or 
both, Have to be coerced and controlled by mechanism outside the 
tool iitsiilf. Around^ this method a numbci* of very ingenious 
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machines have been designed, which may be broadly classed under 
two great groups — the form and the generating types. 

Jn the form machines a pattern tooth or form-too^i is prepared 
in hardened steel, usually three times as large as the actual teeth 
to be cut. and the movement of the mechanism which carries the 
wheel blank is coerced by this form, so that the tool, reciprocated 
by its bar, produces tho same shape on the reduced dimensions of 
the wheel teeth. The generating machines use no pattern tootli, 
but the princmles of the tooth formation are embodied m the median - 
ism itself. These are very interesting designs, beite,use they not 
only shape the teeth without a pattern tooth, but their movements 
are automatically controlled. A large number of these have been 
brought out in recent years, their growth being due to the demand 
for accurate gear.s for motor cars, for electric driving, and for 
general high cla.ss engineers' work. These are .so speciahzed that 
they can only cut the one class ol gear for which they are designed — 
tho bcvol-wheols, and these in only a moderate range of dimensions 
on a single machine of a given size. The principal bevel-gear 
cutting machines using forms or formers, are the Greenwood <& 
Batlcy, Lo IVogri^s Industriel. the Bouhev (cuts helical teeth), 
tho Oerlikon, which includes two typos, the single and double 
cutting tools, the Gleason and tho Rice. Generating machines 
include tho Bilgram (the oldest), tho Roboy-Smith. tho Moniicret. 
tho Warren, the Beale and the Dnbosc. 



h'lG. 49.— Goar Cutting. 

A, Rotary mUling cutter pro- D, Action of " Fellows " cutter 
ducing tooth space. planing teeth. 

Li, Planer tool operating on tooth E, Shape ol " Fellows " cutter. 

flank, F, Hobbing cutter. 

C, Planer form-tool finishing G, Tapered hob beginning worm- 
tooth space. wheel. 

H, Ditto finishing. 

As the difliculties of cutting bevel- wheels with rotary cutters 
consequent on change of section of the teeth, do not occur in spur- 
gears, there are no examples of form machines for spur-wnoel 
cutting, and only one generating planing type of m^hine, the 
Fellows, which produces involute teeth by a hardened steel-cutting 
pinion, which shapes wheels having any number of teeth of the 
same pitch, the cutter and blank being partly rotated between each 
cut as they roll when in engagement. 

The worm-gears appropnate a dilicrent group of machines, tho 
demands on which have become more exacting since the growth 
of electric driving has brought these gears* m to a position ol greater 
importance than they ever occupied before. With this growth 
the demand for nothing loss than perfect gears has developed. 
A perfect gear is one in which the teeth of the worm-wheel are 
envelopes of the worm or screw, and this form can only be produced 
in practice in one way- -by using a cutter that is practically a 
scriatiU worm (a hob), which cuts its way intoethe wheel just as 
ail actual worm might bfc supposed to mould the teeth of a^vheel 
made of a plastic substance. To accomplish this the^lative move- 
ments of the hob and the wheel blank are arranged to be precisely 
those pf the working worm and wheel. Very few such machines 
are made. A practical compromise in effected by causing the hob 
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both to drive and cut the blank in an ordinary machine. When 
worms are not produced by those methods the envelope cannot be 
obtained, but each looth space is cut by an involute milhiig cutter 
sot at the angle ol tln-ead iii a universal machine, or elbo in one of 
the general gear-cutting raachmob used tor spur, bevel and worm 
gears, and only capable of yielding really accurate results in the 
case of spur w'lioels. 

The previous remarks relate only to the sectional forms of the 
teeth, but their pitch ov distance from centre to centre requires 
dividing mechanism. This includes a mam dividing or worm- 
wheel, a worm in conj unction with change gears, and a division 
plate for sotting and lockmg the mechanism. The plate may have 
four divisions only to receive the locking lever or it may bo drilled 
with a large number of holes in circles for an mdex peg. The 
first is adopted in the regular gear-cutters, the second on the 
universal milling machines which are used also for gear-cutting. 
In the largest number o,t machines this pitching has to be done by 
an attendant as often as one tooth is completed. But m a good 
numbor of recent machines the pitching is effected by the nixivo- 
ments of the machine itself without human mtervention. With 
spur-whoels the cutting proceeds until tlio wheel is complete, when 
the machine is often made to ring a bell to call attention to the 
fact. But in bevel-wheels only one side of tho teeth all the way 
round can be doiu^; the attendant must then effect the lUicessary 
settings for the other side, after which the pitchings arc automatic 

As a general rule only one looth is being operated on at one time. 
Rut economy is studied in spur-gears by setting several similar 
wheels in line on a mandrel and cutting through a single tooth 
of tho series at one traverse of the tool, In toothed racks the 
same device is adopted. Again, there arc cases in which cutlers 
are made to operate simultaneously on two. three or more adjacent 
teeth. 

Kecentlv a generating machine of novel design has been manu- 
factured, the spur-wheel hobbing machine. In appearance the 
hob resembles that employed for cutting worm-gears, but it also 
generates the tmdh ol spur and spiral gears. 'I'he hob is a worm 
out to form teeth, backed oil and hardened. The section ot the 
worm thread is that of a rack. Though it will cut worm-wheels, 
spiral-wheels or spur-wheels equally correcUv, the method ol pie- 
sentation \'aries. Wlien cutting worm-wheels it is fed inwards per- 
pendicularly to tho blank; when cutting spirals it is set at a suitable 
angle and fed across the lace of the blank. The angle of the worm 
thread in the hob bciing about 2V", it hns to be set by that amount 
out of parallel with the plane of the gear to bo cut It is then led 
down the face of the wfi('<d Idank, which is rotated so as to syn- 
chronize with the rotation of the worm. This is effected through 
ciiango gears, which are altered for wheels having diflerent numbers 
of tooth. The advantage is that of tho hob over single cutters; 
one hob serves for all wheels of the same ])itch, and each wlieel 
IS cut absolutely correct. Whik' using a sot of single cutters many 
wheels must have their teeth only apiuoximatoly correct. 

Vf — GkiNDINC, MAClIINliS 

The practice of finishing metallic .surfaces by grinding, though 
very old, iieverllioless vvitli regard to its rivalry with the work 
of the ouliuary machine tools a development of the last part of the 
igtli century.' Fiom being a non precision method, grinding has 
become the most porlect, device tor producing accurate results 
measured precisely within thou.sandths oi an inch It would be 
rather difficult to mention any class of machine-shop work which 
is not now done by the grinding wlu'ol Tho most recent deyelop- 
incnts are grinding out engine cylinders and grinding the lip.s oi 
t^isl drills by automatic movements, tho drills rotating constantly 

Th«re au3 live very broad divisions under which grinding maclunes 
may l>c'cIas.sifiod. but the individual, well-defined groups or 1vp<‘s 
*mlg\ifnunibjir a hundred. Tlie mam divisions are : (i) Machiiios 
for dealing with plane surfaces; (2) machines for plain cylindrical 
'work, ejitemil and internal; (3) tho univdfsals. which embody 
movwmeuts rondonng them capable of angular setting; (4) tin; 

grinders ; and (5) the .specialized machines. Most of the^o 
might be again classed under two heads, the non-precisioii and the 
iMTJoiflion’'ly}X)s. Tho dillorencc between these two classes is that 
• firrst does not embody provision for.measuring the amount ot 
material^ removed, while tlio second does. Tliis distinction is a 
most important one. 

^I'lio ufidorlying resemblances and the difleiences in tho mam 
doftign.s of the groups of maclunes just now noted will be bolter 
undorst^ il the essential conditions of. grinding as a correc- 
tive pr^oss are grasped. The cardinal point is that accurate 
results arc produced by wheels tliat are themsehx's being abraded 
cxwsrtantiy. That is not the case in steel cutting tools, or at least 
in but an infinitesimal degree. A steel tool will retain its edge for 
sovtral hours (often for days) without the need for regrindmg, 
but the particles ,pf abrasive in an emery or other griuding wheel 
are beingiiipeasantly torn out and removed A wheel in tra-gersing 
along a shaH, say of 3 ft. in length is .smaller in diameter at the 
tornunation than at the beginning oJ( the traverse, and therefore 
the i^ft must be tliooretioally larger at one gnd than the other. 
Shaftfl, never, ■'heleas, are ground parallel. Tho explanation is, and 


it lies at the basis of , emery grin^fng, that the feed or amour 
removed at a single traverse is extremely minute, say a thousaiidt 
or half a thousandth of an inch. The nunuteness of the fee 
receives compensation in tho lepotition and rapidity of tho traverw 
The wear of the wheel is reduced to a minimum and true wor 
is produc 4 d. 

From this fact of the wear of grinding wheels two importar 
results follow. One is that a traverse or lateral movement muj 
always take place between the wheel and the piece of work bcin 
ground. Th£ is necessary in,^ order to prevent a mutual groovin 
action between tho wheel and work. Tho other is that it is es.sentii 
to provide a largo range in quality of wheels, graded according t 
coarseness and Aiioness, of hardness and softness of emery to sui 
all the different metals and alloys. Actually about sixty grade 
are manufactured, but about a dozen will generally cover averag 
shop practice. With such a choice of wheels the .softest brass a 
well as tho hardest tempered steel or case-hardened glass-lik 
surfaces that could not possibly be cut in lathe or planer, can 1 
ground with extreme accuracy. 



Fig. 50. — Universal Grinding Machine, 7 in. ceutresj 3 ft, b in. 
between centres. (H. W. Ward & Co., Ltd., Birmingham ) 

A, Base or body, with wa.ste J, Headstock lor carrying ai 

water trav round top edge, dnviug work, used J 

and intonur fitted as cup- chuck work or dead cent 

boards, w lUi shelves and work ; the base is gradual 

doors. into degrees. 

B, Sliding table. a, Dogs, which regulate aul 

c;, Swivel table. matic reversals. An iiiterr 

d’ Grinding wheel. grinding fixture, not show 

E, Wheel guard. is fitted to wheel head. 

F Wheel hoadstock swivelling I, Countershaft pulley driving 

in a horizontal plane, and wheel puUt^. 

having the ba.HO graduated M, Pulley driving to cones, 
into degrees for angular FI , Pulley driving to work hca 
setting. atock pulley. 

G, Slide currying headstock. O, Bolt from Im© shaft. 

H, Hand-wheel for traversing P, Water pipe from pump. 

table. Q, Water guards above table. 

riant? surfacing machines in many cases resemble in gene: 
outlines the well-known planing machine and the vwtical bori 
null. Tho wheels traverse across the wbrk. and they are 1 
vertically to precise fractional dimensions. Thev nil, a large pU 
in finishing plane surfaces, broad and narrow alike, and have 1 
come rivals to the planing and milling machines doing a siipi 
class of w’ork. For hardened surfaces niey ha\'e no rival. 

Cylindrical grinders include many subdivisions to embn 
external and internal surfaces, either parallel or tapered, small 
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large. In their highest devdlc^pmeut thoj* fulfil what are termed 
■' universal " functions (figs 50), that is, they are capable of grinding 
^both external and internal cylinders, plane faces, tapers, both of 
low and liigh angle, and the teeth of various kinds of tools and 
cutters. These machines occur in two broad types. Isi one the 
axis of the revohnng wheel is traversed past the work, which 
revolves but is not traversed. In the other the reverse occurs, 
the work traversing and the axis of the wheel with its bearings 
remaining stationary. Equally satisfactory results are obtained 
by each. * 

In all external cylindrical grinding, when the work can bo rotated, 
the piece being ground rotates in an opposite direction to the 
rotation of the wheel (fig. $1, A). In all small pieces ground 
internally the same procedure is adopted (fig. 51. B). Incidentally. 



Fig. 51. 

A, External ^lindrical grinding B, Internal ditto. C, External 
grinding when the work is fixed. ]), Internal ditto. 


mention should be made of the fineness oi the fitting required and 
idtainod 111 the construction of the spindles which carry the wheels 
lor internal grinding. The perfection of fitting and of the means 
ol adiustment for oiiramating the ehects ol wear in the ordinary 
ipmdlfh for cxtomal and internal grinding is remarkable. The 
spindle.'^ for internal work have to reeolve at rates ranging from about 

0000 to times m a minute, yet run so truly that the holes 

iMonnd do not depart from accuracy by more than say to roiTrir 
oj an inch Yet so long as the work can be revolved no special 
complication of mechanism is required to ensure good results. 
'J'he revolution ol the wheel and the work is mutually helpful. The 
real difnculties arise when the work, on account of its mass or awk- 
wardnes:. ol shape, auinot be revolved. The principle ombodifxi 
in machines designed I0 deal satislactonly with such cases, though 
much diversified in detail, is the application of the planet device to 
the grinding wheels. That is, the wheel spindle rotating at a high 
speed, oooo or 7000 revolutions per minute, is simultaneously 
carried round in a circular pafh, .so that its axis makes aliout ^5 
or 30 T'ivolulions per minule (fig. 51, (' and D). The diameter of 
the ])alh is capable of adjustment with minu te precision witliin 
wide limits to suit boros of difloront diameters. The periphery of 
the grinding wheel which lies farthest from its axis of revolution 
sweeps round in a path tlie diameter of which equals that oi tho 
bore to be ground. These macluncs are now used laigcly for 
ennding out the cylinders of gas and petrol engines, valve seatinps, 
the busiied holes of coupling rods, and similar cias.ses ol work. 
Mauv of them have their spindhis set liorizontally, other.s vertically. 

Allie<l to these are a relatively small but important group of 
machines used for grinchng the slot links of the slide-valve gear 

01 locomotive and other engines. Tlie slot is mounted on a pivoted 
bar adjusted to tho same radius as the slot to be ground, and the 
slot 18 moved relatively to the wheel, so producing the required 
curves 

In iJiiother direction much development has takftn place in the 
practice of grinding. The increasing use oi the milling cutter h^s 



A, Grinding front edges of milling cutter. 7 ?. Grinding side edges 
ol milling Cidter; a, a, Tooth rests. C, Guiuling face of formed 
mill. 


been the occasion for the growth and high specialization of the cutter 
grinding machines. It is essential to the efficiency ^f .suct» cutters 
that regrinding shall be done without drawing the temper, and this 
can only be effected by the use of an abrasive. In the early days 
of their use the temper had to be drawn to permit of filing and 
rcliardening ^ffect^ with its inevitable distortion. 

Cutter grinding machines must possess universality of movements 
to (feal with the numerous shapes in which milling cutters are made; 
hence they often resehible in general outlines the universal grinding 
machirifes. But as a rule they are built on lighter mod^s, and with 
a smalieyangc of movements, because the dimensions of cutters arc 


generally much smaller tlian those oi the ordinary run of enginsers' 
work which lias to bo ground. Frequently a single pillar or standard 
suffices to carry the mechanism. In an ordinary Mnirersal tool 
grinder all the teeth of any form of cutter can be ground precisely 
alike (fig. 52) eimepting those having irrogular profiled outlines, for 
which a special machine, or an extra attachment to an ordinary 
machine, B necessary. But little of thi.s is done, because in such 
cascf;, and in many others, the faces of the teeth are ^und instead 
of the edge. . This idea, due to the firm of Brown^& Siiarpe, may 
seem a but nevertheless to it the credit is largfely due for the 
economies of cutter grinding, Tho principle is that in the " formed 
cutter, as it is termed, the profiles of the teeth arc not .struck from 
the axis of revolution, but from another centre (fig. 20) ; grinding 
the tooth faces, therefore, has no effect on the shapes ot tho profiles, 
but only lessens the tooth thicknesses. Designed originally for 
the cutters for the teeth of gear-wheels, it has long been applied 
to profiles which involve combinations of curves. The pitemng 
ol the teeth is effected by a strip of metal, or tooth rest a (fig. 52), 
on which each successive tooln rests and is coerced during the 
grinding. If teeth are of special form the traverse movement of 
a spiral tooth along the rest ensures tho required movement. 

BevSides tiie cutter grinders used for milling cutters, i-eamers and 
screwing taps, there are two other groups of tool grinders, one for 
twisr drills only and tho other for the single-edged tools used in 
lathe, planer, shaper and othei- machines. Both these in their best 
forms are of recent development. The machines used for grinding 
twist drills embody numerous designs. Hand grinding is practically 
abandoned, tho reason being that a very minute departure from 
symmetry on tho two cutting lips of the drill results inevitably in 
the production of inaccurate holes. It is essential that the two 
lips be ahke in regard to length, angle and clearance, and these are 
embodied in tlie mechanism of the gnnding machines. But formerly 
in all those the drill holder hail to lae moved by liand around its 
pivot, and one lip ground at a time. There are now some very 
beautiful machines of German manufacture m which the necessary 
movements are all automatic, denved from the continuous rotation 
of a l^lt pulley. The drill rotates constantly, and small amounts 
are ground oft each lip in turn until tho grinding is finkshod. The 
other group for grinning single-edged tools is a very .small one. 
The correct angles for grinding arc embodied in the setting ol the 
machine, with tlie great advantage that any number of similar tools 
can be ground all alike without skilled attendance. 

Lying outside those broad types of machines there is a large and 
growing number designed for special service. Tho knife- grinding 
group lor siuirponing the planer knives used in wood-working 
machinery is a large one. Another is that for gulloting or deepomng 
the teeth ol circular saws as they wear. Another is dasigned tor 
grinding flic cups and cones for the ball races of cvcle U'hoels, and 
anolhor lor grinding the hardened steel balls employed in ball 
bearings. 



A , Common disk held on spindle with washers and nuts. 

B, Tliin disk. 

C, Flanged disk for grinding to shoulders, 

I), ISovellcd disk for cutter grinding. 

E, F, Cupped and dished wlieeis for cutter grinding. ^ 

G, Cup wheel for grinding on face a; diameter remains constant. 

Emery grinding is deptmdont for much of its success on a plentiful 
supply of water. Dry grinding, which was the original practice, 
is luirdly employed now. The early difficulties of wet grinding were 
due to the want oi a cementing material which would not soften 
under the action of water. Now wheels will run constantly without 
damage by water, and they are so porous that water will filter through 
them. Improvements in the manufacture of wheels, and the 
increased use ol water, have concurred to render possible heavier 
and more rai)id grinding without risk ol distortion due to heating 
effects. In tho best modem machines the provisions for water 
supply are a study in themselves, including a Centrifugal pump, a 
tank,quintod piping, spraying tube, guards to protc^ the heijmgs 
and slides from damage, and trays to receive twi waste water and 
conduct it back to tho tankT 

There are two pftinte of view from which the modem praotiee 
of grinding is now regarded — one a^a corrective, fhc other as a 
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formative process. The first is the older and is still by far the most 
important. The second is a later ideal towards which design and 
practice have been extending. As yet 
grinding cannot compete with the work 
of the singlo-cdgod tools and milling cut- 
ters when large quantities of material 
liave to be removed. Just as some 
r — 1 leading firms have been designing 

j I stifier machines having fuller lubri- 

6. 7 cation with a view to increa.se the duty 

of grinding wheels, the advent ol the 
high-speed stools has given a now loa.se 
of life to the .single-edged cutting tools. 
Tho rivalry now has not with the tools 
ot carbon temper stool, but with high- 
speed varieties. But as a corrective 
process grinding never occupied so im- 
portant a position as it does to-day, 
and its utility continues to extend. 

Tho commoner forms in which grind- 
ing wheels are made are shown in fig. 53. 
These are varied largely in dimensions, 
from tiny cylindrical rollers a fraction 
of an inch in diameter for hole grind- 
ing, to big wheels of 3 ft. or more 
in diameter. Safety mountings, two 
examples of which are shown in fig. 54 , 
embody means of retaining the broken 
pieces of a wheel in case it bursts. 

Sand-blast , — The well-known erosive 
action ol sand when driven against 
rocks and stones by the wind is utilized 
industrially in the sand-blast apparatu.s, 
tho invention of B. C. Tilghman. Tho 



of fracture. 

B, Cup wheel with encircling 
ring, moved backwards 
as the wheel face wears 


Fig. 54. — Safety Devices. 

Grinding wheel, with , . , ... 

coned washer to retain J’^^d is propelled by a current of steam 
broken pieces in case o'* delivered through a 

nozzle is directed against the surface of 
the work, cutting it away by the action 
ol the enormous number of grains 
striking the face, each removing a very 
minute quantity of material. Tho 
action is very gentle, and may be modified 
by varying the cLa.ss ol sand and its velocity. 

Other materials, such as emery, chilled iron 
globules, &c., are employed for certain classes 
of work. Jn some instances the powder is 
used dry, in others it is mixed with water, 
being then in the condition of fluid mud. The 
plant includes an air-compressing engine, an 


air reservoir and the bla^t nozzle thrfiugh which the air passes anc 
propels the sand in the form of a jet. The pressures range fron 
8 H) up to about 60 Ih per .sq. in., depending on the class of worl 
which is done. 

The peciiliar advantage of tho sandblast lies in its adaptability tc 
the working of irregular surfaces, whicli could not be touched by an\ 
other class of grinding. The blast penetrates hollows and reces.ses 
and acts over an entire surface. There are many classes Oj 
operation done with the sand-blast, including cleaning, frosting 
ornamentation, engraving and sharpening. In engineers’ works 
a largo amount of cleaning is effected upon castings, forgings, sheet? 
and other products, either preparatory to machining or to painting 
enamelling, tinning, galvanizing or plating. Cycle frames an 
cleaned with the sand-blast alter brazing. Tho teeth of files an 
sharpened by directing a stream of sand and water against theii 
backs, with the re.sult that the burr thrown up by the cliiscl wher 
cutting is obliterated, and a strong form of tooth is prodi\ce<i. Won 
files may also be sharpened up to equal now ones by sand-blastinj 
them. Frosting glass is another useful application of the .sand-bla.st 
and by attaching suitable patterns or designs to the surface the sane 
may be caused to work ornamental figurings. It is a peculiar circum 
stance that tho sand has little effect upon .soft and yielding substance: 
in comparison with the abrasion it produces on hard surfaces, si 
that the pattern will remain undamaged, while the glass or othe' 
object beneath is frosted whore the sand reaches it, through th< 
openings. Not only can designs bo worked on glass, or cut in stone 
but perforations may be made in glass, «&.c., by the continued actioi 
of the sand, without any risk ot fracture occurring. Much Siiiid 
blasting is performed inside closed chambers, having panes throiigl 
which the workman watches the progress of the operation. ] 3 u 
when the blast must be used in the open, protection is nocessar\ an< 
is afforded to the operator by a .special helmet, which keeps out th 
flying dnst and gives a supply ot pure air through a tube in 
similar fashion to the diver's helmet. 

VII.— S.wviNG Machines 

Metal-saw'ing machines are employed extensively in enginecrin 
works for cutting off bars, shafts, rails, girders and risers on stei 
castings, and for getting out curv'od pieces wdiich would be difficul 
and expensive to slot. There are three classes of those saws, circulai 
band and reciprocating. Tho first named are used for straighi 

forw'ard work, operating n 
right or other angles, tli 
second for straight cuts an 
also for curves wiiich caj 
not be treated with circulr 
saw'S, and the third for sma 
pieces. The circular saws en 
Dody a stifl .spindle, carr^^in 
the saw disk and driven b 
gearing. This .spindle ma 
be mounted in a slidin 
bearing to carry it past tli 
work held on a fixed tabk 
or tho spindle may be sb 
tionary and the work 1 
moved along past the sav 
The method of feeding shoul 
be sensitive, so that it \vi 
" give " and prevent dama^ 



Fig. 55. — Cold-sawing Machine. (Isaaf Hill ^ Son, Derby. 

r A An AVia-ff 4 


A , Saw blade. 

B, Spindle. 

C, sliding spindle carriage. 

D, Driving pulleys. 

E, First piniopt connecting through train of gears to wheel F, efriving 

sphned Shaft G. 

H, Wheel driven from sliding pinion on G. 

Bevol-gears, communjcati?\g the motion to spindle B. 

K. Screw for leoiing carriage C along. 


L, Three-step cone on shaft G, bolted to M, connected by bevel-gear 
N and worm-gear O, to the t-crew' K. 

P, Clutch for throwing in 0 to drive K. 

Q Gears connecting shaft of L direct to A', also through clutch P. 
A, Handle for operating clutch P, which thus gives slow food \^e: 

clutch is in mesh with 0, and quick return when engaging with P 
5 . Tappet rod. having dogs struck bv carriage to stop feeding. 
jT, Work-table, with clamp to hold objects. 

U, H-Girder being sawn off. * . t < 
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to the teeth, should undue strdlis come uporf the saw. This is usually 
effected by the use ot weights or springs, which allow a certain free- 
^ dom or latitude to the driving gears. The work is held by screw 
clamps, V'blocks being requir^ in the case of circular objects. A 
number ol pic'ces, such as shafts, rails or girders, can bo faslened down 
close together in a pile and cut through in one operation. 

There is a very useful class of circular saw, the flush-side (flg. 55), 
that is valuable for cutting close up to a surface. The disk is boitod 
to a flange on the end of the spindle with countersunk bolts, so that 
the face IS quite flat. Another cla^ of saw used lor dealing with 
girders and bars is carried in bearings upon a pivoted arm, which 
is nulled downwards by a weight to give the feed. The work is 
boitod to a tabic below the .«aw. Ample lubrication, by oil or soapy 
water, is essential in cutting wrought iron and stoei; it is pumped 
on the blade, keeping it cool and washing away the cutting.s. 

Hand-saw machines resemble in outline the familiar typos employed 
for sawing wood, but they are necessarily stronger and stiffer, and 
the saws run at a much lower speesd. The tables, moreover, differ 
in possessing compound slides for moving the work and in the provi- 
sion of a series of slots on the lop table, whereby the object to be sawn 
IS secured with bolts and clamps. The tables are inovotl automatic- 
ally or by hand, The rate ot cutting mu.st be v^aried according to 
the thickness of metal. Lubrication is eiiectcd by running the lower 
saw pulley in a batli of oil or soapy water, which is carried up, so 
keeping the blade cool and “ casing " the cut. 

Tlie reciprocating class of saw has until recently been confined to 
small types for workshop use, termed liack saws, which have a 
small blade ranging Jrom 12 to iS in. long. This is strained between 

(.oiqdc of b«xiring.s in a frame which is reciprocated alxive Iho work 
cl.impcd in a vice. An arrangement of weights leed.s the saw 
downwards. The larger hack saws cut off bans and girders up 
10 12 in. acro.s.s. and in .some there is a provi.sion introduced for gir iiig 
iiHt rinittent rotation to the bar, tlius pre.sentmg fro.sh faces to 
thir saw. The hack .saw is of great utility for comparatively light 
work, and, as the smallest blade, s are cheap enough to be thrown away 
when ^vor^ out, there is no trouble and expense connected with their 
diaipemng. as in the circular and band saws. An adaptation of the 
leciprocating sa\/ is that of the jig type, which has a small blade 
‘-cl N ertically and passing up through a table on which the work is 
laid. Jt is handy for culting out dic.s and various curved outlines, \ 
in Hie .same manner that ircl-sawing in wood is done. 1 

Vlll. — Snr.AR'NG AND Lunching Machines i 

Tlie^e have much in common as regard;- their mode of operation. 

'I liev are actuated either by belt and .spur gearing, by .steam engine, 
by electric motor, or hydrauliciilly. I'lio first named is only suitable 
where arrangements can bo made for driving from a line .shaft. 
In view of the great convenience of the other methods of driving, 
they are coming into greater use, especially for .ship-yards and other 
woi ks where .shafting is undesirable or inconvenient. 

For boiler makers’ and platers’ u.se the function of punching, and 
sheann-', are usually combined in one iiiachinc, the rams being placed 
at op])o.ate ends and Hctuated from tho same source of power. I'he 1 
last .HkiII in the train of gearing is set to bring its ends w-ithin the i 
boxes containing the rams, and eccentrics on the shaft are moved 
within lie blocks fitted to the rams, so tliat as the .shaft revoh'e.s it I 
causes the rams to move up and down and operate the shear blade and I 




Fig. 57. — Steam Hammer, small Overhanging Type. 
(B. Ct S. Massey, Manche.ster.) 


A, Standard. B, Base-plate. 

C, Anvil block (independent ot .standard.s). 

/>, Tup or hiimmer head. 

/s, E, Pallets, or forging blocks, attached to iinvil and tup. 

F, Steam cylinder. 

G, Piston, solid with piston rod //. 

J, Piston valve, regulating period of admission of .steam, operated 
by hand by lever K or lever N, 

L, Stop or throttle valve for controlling admission of steam to 
valve chest, operated by hand lever M. 

N, Lever in contact with roller on tup D, which moves the \';d\’e 

J automatically as the tup rises and falls. 

O, Lever for pre-aclj listing the range ol movement of N and /, 

according to its sotting in the notches of the quadrant from 
a to b. 

P, Steam supply pipe from boiler. Q, Exhaust steam pipe. 



the punch attached to the bottom 
end. Another class of machines is 
w'orked bv means of massive lever.s. 
pivoted in the framing, and actuated 
by cams on the driving shaft which 
cause the levers to rock and move 
the punches or .shears up and down 
by the opposite ends. The punch 
shdob are constructed to “ dwell ” 
lor a short period at the top of the 
stroke at each revolution, thus giving 
the attendant time to jilaco and ad- 
just the plate accurately J^neath the 
punch. Thu same effect is obtained 
in the eccentric types of machines 
mentioned above, by a di.sengaging 
motion, which is thrown in by touching 
a lever, thus stopping the punch until 
the operator is ready for its descent. 
The moH' coj;iipletc machines have an 
angle shear .situated centrally, witli 
V-blades for severing angle iron. 'I'he 
largest forms of .shears, for mas.sive 
plates, usually have the blade recipro- 
cated by crank or eccentrics on the 
drivnng shaft, coi^pled by connecting- 
rods to the slide, • 

Hydraulic punching and shearing 
machines are used largely on account 
of their convonioiice, since they cy.s- 
pense ^th fill belts, enf^ines or motors 
m the vicinity, and gi^o a very pow-crful 
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stroke. The hydraulic cylinder 1. i;'enorally dircct-connected to 
the slides, and the operator turns on the pi’essure water by a lever. 
The machine shown in fig. 56 i.s a very complete example ol the 
hydraulic type, combimng punching and shearing with angle-cutting. 

Circular shears are used for the thinner plates and lor shoct-metal 
work- they embody two circular blades placed with Ihoir a.xes 
parallel, and the sliarp bevelled edges nearly in contact. The blades 
being rotated sever the plate as it js led' between them. Either 
straight or circuj[ar cuts may bo made; true circles or disks arc pro- 
duced mounting the plate on a fixed stud and rotating it through 
a complete rcx'oliition past the cutters. 


IX. — Hammers and Presses 


Tlie growth in the use ot hammers actuated by steam and rom- 
prossod air, and of presses worked by water power, lias been remark- 
able The precursors of the power hammers wore the helve and 
the Oliver; the first named was operated by gravity, being lifted 
by a circle ol cams, while the second was lifted by a spnng pole 
overhead and pulled down by the fool of the workman, acting on 
a lever’ — the hammer shaft. The first was used by the ironworkers 
and the second by the smiths. until di.splaccd by the Nasmyth hammer 
and its extensive progeny. Even now the’ old helve and Oliver 
survive in some unprogressive shops. 

Steam Hammers , — The original hammer as invented by James 
Nasmyth was single-acting, operating simply by gravitv, the function 
of the steam being to lift the hammer lor each succeeding fall. TJie 
first improvement was made by Rigby, who took the waste steam 


exhaubled Ironi the lower side of the piston to the upper siflo and 
so imparted some slight pressure in tiio descent. It was a sia.gt' 
betwi'cn tlie early and tlie present hammers. In these, lugh-pressure 
stoain IS admitted above llio piston to impart a mor(i powerful blow, 
compounded ol velocity X mass, than is obtainable by gravity; 
hence they are termed double-acting haminer.s (lig. 57). 'I'lic 
principal difficulties which have to be surmounted in their "construc- 
tion arc those due to the severe concussion of the blows, '.vliich 
very ocn.siblv shake the ground over an area of many yards, h'ram- 
ings are made very figid, and tti the larger hammers double, enclosing 
the hammer hi'afl h«tueen them. The foundations arc by far the 
hoa\'i('st used m any machine tools. Deep piling is often ro.sorted 
to. supporting crossing timber balks; or concrete is laid in mass on 
which the iron anvil block is bedded. This block weighs anywhere 
betwesen 100 and 1000 tons. The piston and tis lod and the 


hammer head are generally a sol 
is a weak element and cotlcred 



A , Staadafds. 

R, Base-plate. 

C, Anvil Week. 

D, Taip. 

E, B, i’allets. 

G, Hammer cylinder, the piston 

rod o£ \vliich is attached 
to D, i 

H. Air compressing cylinder. 

N, Belt pulloy« wluch reciprocate 
' by means of llie crank 0, 
the piston in H, 

R, HanBie cixitrolling the vodve 
. between H'and G, 


id steel forging, for the piston rod 
or screwed fittings are not trust- 
worthy. Piston valves aio gener- 
ally used in prelorence to ordinary 
D'valvcs, combiiimg simplicity 
of fitting with good balance. 
The periods of .steam admiKsioii 
are under the control of the 
attendant, so that the length of 
stroke and the lorce of the blow 
arc instantly responsive to his 
manipulation of the operating 
le^^o^. Many luimmcrs can be 
set to run automatically for any 
given length ol stroke. 

Pneumatic Hammers . — A suc- 
cesslnl t3^pe of hammer lor the 
ordinary operations of the smithy 
is that which is actuated bv conv 
pn^ssed air. Though designs 
vary the principle is the same, 
namely, air compressed in a 
controlling cylinder (fig. 58) , and 
brought into an operating or 
hammer cylinder above the piston. 
Cushioning, <m: release of the air be- 
low the piston, is under contiol, as 
is t he pressure of the air above it 

Drop Hammers — The require- 
ments of forged work have, be- 
sides the power hammers ope- 
rated by a positive down stroke, 
been the cause of the develop- 
ment of an e<jually large group 
which are gravity hammers onR" 
— tlie drop hammers. They are 
put into operation a bolt or 
ixdts, but the function of the 
bclf IS simply to lift the hammer 
to the height desired, at winch 
point it IS released and falls. 
The place of the drop hammer 
is in the lighter class of smith's 
work, as that of the steam 
hammer lies in the heavier, but 
there is much overlapping, since 
small steam hammers are rivals 
to llic others in light forging. 


Bit* ipeaking generally, the largest volume of repetitive die forging 
or stamping oi light articles is done under drop hammers. The 
small arms factories and the regular stamping shops scarcely use 
any other type. They may be roughly divided into thr^c great 
groups; thp belt, the Ixiard and Uie latest form — the Brett lifter, 
in each the hammer head or tup is hi lod to any height within Uie 
range of lift, the height being controlled by the attendant at each 
Mow. In most machines setting can be done at any constant 
height and the blows delivered automatically. Control is effected 
by liand or foot or both. Drop lianimors generally have the advan- 
tage of working with greater rapidity than steam hammers. 

'I'he original drop hammers, which arc beheved to have originated 
with the lockBimUis of Birmingham and district, consisted of a 
hammer head attached to a rope, one end of which ran up over 
a loose pulley suspended in the roof, and fho other was pulled by a 
man or two men, so lifting the hammer, wluch was then allowed to 
drop. The principle is ombodied in many belt hammers to-day, 
but the pulley is driven constantly by shafting, and when the 
attendant pulls at the free end ol the belt the friction of the pulley 
draws the belt over and lifts the hammer until the attendant lots 
it go. The weight lifted is greater than in the old type, but the 
labour is nevertheless very severe, and the blows are not rapid 
enough for quick forging. A far better machine is the board hammer. 
In this (fig. 59) the place of the belt is taken by an ordinary strip 
of looard which passes between two rollers at the top of the hammer, 
which rollers are bell driven. The rollers are fitted on eccentric 



Fig. 59. — Drop Hammer — board type, fB. &. S. Massey, 
Manchester.) 


A , A , Standards. 

B, Anvil, or baseblock. 

C, Tup. 

D, Boai'd, fitting in slot in tup. 

E, F, Rollers gripping and lifting board. 

G, U . IMlleys actuating rollers through eccentrics J, K, 

L, Rod by which the amount of lift is regulated. 

a. Dog and lever adjustable on L, which strikes the edge h of the 
tup, releasing eccentrics and roller and allowing tup to fall. 
c, Catch on which tup rests previous to release, fitted into either 
one of tlKf row of holes beneath, to suit various heights of drop. 

M, Mechanism struck by the edge d of the tup, which cither keeps 

the roller F clear of the board D, allowing the tup to fall or 
brings the rollers E and F into contact, and lii^s the board 
and tup. n 

AT, Hand-lever for operating hammer. ^ 

O , Foot-lever for ditto, connected by chain e. , 

f. Spring for lifting lovers. ^ 

P, Rod w'itli nuts g, to compensate for wear on the rollers by the 

adjustment of roller £. , » ' 
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pins, so that the movement of levers causes them to grip the board 
lor the lilt, or release it lor the fall, these levers being under the 
• control of the attendant. 'J'hcy can also be set to operate automically 
for any height of lift. 

These types are all subject to much concussion and •vibration, 
because the machines are self-contained; anvil, standards and heads 
being rigidly bolted together, the concussion of every blow is trans- 
mitted through the entire mechanism. The Hrett hammers (fig. 6o) 
arc designed to lessen this, in some cases by making the anvil distinct 
from the superstructure, and in all by connecting the lifting ropes 
to the ends of long levers which act something like clastic springs, 
absorbing vibration. The driving mechanism is also original, 
comprising a cylinder with a wing piston, which is rotated by steam 

E ressufc tlirough an arc of a circle only, sufficiently to operate the 
Iting levers. Another advantage is that the lilter cylinder need 
not l)b immediately over the hammer, but may be situated elsow'here. 
The hammer can be operated by hand directly for each stroke, or 
be set to work automatically. 



Fio. 6o. — 5 cwt. Bolt Drop Hammer with Brett's Lifter, 
(Brett's Patent Lifter Co., Ltd,, Coventry.) 


A, A, Uprights. 

B, Anvil. 

C, Tup. 

D, Belt, 

E, Ldter cylinder. 
Valve casing. 
Rod operating 

lever H. 

Rock shaft. 


F. 

G. 


valve by 


e. 


b, Buffer blocks which arrest 
motion of lever c. 

d, l.over for automatic regula- 

tion of valve. 

/, Lever for regulating amount 
of opening of valve by hand. 
K, Foot lever for holding tup in 
either of the stops L, 

e, Spring for foot lever. 


Spring Haihtmrs are a rather smaller group than the others. 
In these a belt-driven pulley actuates the tup tarough the medium 
of elastic leaf springs. The length of stroke is adjustable across 
the face of a slotted disk on the driving shaft. 

Forging Machines . — The Ryder forging macliine is fitted with 
four or five pairs of swage toale, the lower halves %eing freed and 
upper ones driven by a rotating eccentric shaft. The operations 
imitate those on the anvil by liand forging, but from 800 to 1200 
blows are delivered in a minute. The swages are arranged iu succes- 
sion, so that an operation is begun at one end and finished at the 
other, the attendant moving the bar rapidly through the successive 
swages or dies. • 

Forging Presses . — These are nvals to the hammers, especially 
for heaw forgings, from which hammers are being rapidly dis- 
placed 1 ^. (>!).• It 48 now well understood that a hamiuer will not 


effect the consolidation of a massive forgbig right to the centre as a 
press will. The force of the hammer blow is not transmitted to ttie 
centre as is that of a press, nor is the 
hammer .so useful in work of large 
dimensions but of no great weight. 

In railway and wagon shops the 
presses are used far more frequently 
than the hammer.s. A groat advan- 
tage of the pre.ss is that two and 
three rams can be brought into 
operation so that a forging may be 
pressed from above, from below and 
to one .side, which is of great value 
in complicated forms and in welding, 
hut is not practicable in the hammers. 

Hence the forging presses have be- 
come developed for work of average 
dimen.sions as well as for the most 
massive. Man}^ are of horizontal tj'pe, 
termed bull-dozci-s. 

Power presses for working sheet- 
metal articles include those for cut- 
ting out the blanks, termed cutting- 
out or blanking presses, and those 
for cupping or drawing the flat blank 
into shape if desired (fig. 02). Tlio 
lower dies are held upon a bed, and 
the upper in a sliding ram, moved 
up and down by a cam or crank- 
shaft. A clutch mechanism is fitted, 
by moans of which tliis shaft is 
connected with or disconnected from 
the heavy driving-wheel at will to 
give u single stroke or series of 
strokes to the ram. In the normal 
state the ram remains stationary at 
the top position. The Hghte.st presses 
arc driven direct by belt on the crank- shaft pulley, but in the heavier 
cla£..sc9 spur-geanng must bo interpos^ between the pulley shaft 
and the final shaft. The operation of drawing requires an encircling 
die which messes on the blank as it lies on its die, the cupping 
of the blank being effected by the downward motion of the plunger. 



Fig. 61. — ^Hydraulic Forg- 
ing Press. (Fielding & Platt, 
Ltd., Gloucester.) 

A , Table. 

B, Vertical ram. 

C, Drawback ram for return- 
ing B. 

D, Honiontal ram. 
ii', Controlling valves. 



Sectional Elevation. 


Front Elevation. 


Fig. 62. — Power Press. 

A, Main frame. * 

B, Bed for attaching dies, 

C, Central slide. 

D, Outer slide. 

E, Bolt pulleys on shaft, geared to wheel F thrown in by dutch 

to drive its shaft, which has two crank pine to recipiooate D 
and a cam disk actuating C. 

G, Extractor rocked downwards as slide Ases to raise lever H and 
work an ejector rod, forcing finished article out of die. 


This is why the macliine shown in fig. 62 has an outer slide D, which 
is made to " dwell " with an oven pressure, while the middle ram 
is moving down and drawing out the article. Bilking and. cupping 
may dosie as one continuous operation if the work is sliallow. 

Inclinable presses are employed for certain classy of wofle, the 
object being to let the stanjped articles slide down the ilope of the 
bed as rapidly as they are produce<l, instead of having to he removed 
by the operator. Much work can placed on the^dies by haifd, 
but for producing large quantities of amaU articlea automatic Iseda. 
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arc employed whenever possible. A jLjoocl deal of work is produced 
Irom flat sheet, suppli(-d in the form ol a roll and fed through rollers 
by jnlermitldnt movements to tin? dies. Circular turn-tables are 
:dso used, operated by ratchet devices, which turn the tables round 
to bring a ring of pockets, carrying the )nt‘ces. successively under 
the dies; the attendant keeps the pockets supplied, but his liands 
do not comii near the dies. 

a\. — Tools 

'i'lu growth ?)f portable maclune tools is one of the remarkable 
niovoinenls of the present day. To some extent they have always 
b(M‘n used, notably in the drilhng and tapping oponations of loco- 
motive fire-boxes, but not until recently to any important extent 
ill the ordinary fitting and erecting shops. The main reason lay 
IP the difliculties due to transmission of power by ropes or .shafts. 

I lie employment of compressed air, water, electricity and flexible 
^llafts, by which long distances can be covered, has given new life 
<0 the portable system, which is destined to occupy a place of e\eii 
greater im]iortaiice than it does at present. The reason for the grow - 
ing desirability of these tools is to be seen in the massive character 
of much engine and machine construction of the present time. 
Although firms llial undertake the largest work can generally arrange 
to tool the individual parts on machines of massive sizes, that only 
meets a pari of the diflicully. Very big work cannot be treated 
like that of small or even medium dimensions, done repetitively; 
IbpI IS, it IS not practicablt! to drill and bore and ream and provide 
lor the fitting of every piece by the aid of templets and jigs, while 
the work lies on the machiiK', but a great deal of adju.stment and 
mutual fitting has to be accom])lished in the course of 'erection. 
Therein lies tin opportunity foi the portable machine. If this is 
not used the alternatives are jiartial dismantling of the work and 
the transference of certain jiortions to machines or hand work. 
.\notlier cause has been the substitution of maclnning for much hand 
work formerly done on massive constructions. 

'The principal operations for which jiortable tools are designed are 
tlie following : Drilling, screwing, cutting the scatiiigs for keys, 
])laaing short portions of work, iaciiigs for the attachment of other 
piiices, as brackets and bearings, lianimering operations, as in making 
welded joints, < iulking tlu; edges of boiler plates, chipping with 
liaminer and cliistd, riveting, ramming sand in foundry moulds, 
planing ships’ decks, and somi'. operations ol lesser magnitude. 

Portal )le tools arc used in various ways. The first and mo.'T 
obvious IS to attach them directly to the casting, forging or machine 
which IS being built up. Thus a drilling machine will be clamped 
I list where it is reijmred to operate. Or if it has to be used on a 
larg(! plane surface as a ship’s deck, an electrical macliinc is suitable, 
ill winch magnetic attraction is set uj) between the foot of the machine 
and the deck suflicient to hold it down. A key-si^ating machine 
will be clamped on the shall in which a keygrobve lias to be cut. 
A drilling machine may Ix' fastened to a pipe with a chain embiaciiig 
llie injie. Very many of the drills, and all the caulking and chipping 
liaiiimers, arc grasjied in the hands and so thrust to their w'ork. 
rh(‘ laiiping of screw holes is moslly done in this way, a common 
example Ix'iTig the holes for the stay bolts in the fire-boxes of steain 
lioders. 

Another laler method which has been introduced and practised 
111 a few' shops consists in installing a cast iron floor-plaie of large 
Li,rea, planed truly and provided with bolt holes and slots. On this 
a nmssive casting, forging or piece of W'ork undergoing erection will 
be bolti'd. Then the jiortable tools — planers, drills, &c., as required- 
will be bolted to the table and brought into operation on the various 
seel ions of the work, several sometimes opiiralrig simultaneously. 
This method is to a certain extent ccming into rivalry with the 
abnwmal growth of machine tools, the develojiment of which has 
been greatly Mr, celeraled by the massive dimensions ol productions 
which ojydy became possible by the substitution of steel made by 
the Beaaemer^irfld Siemens processes for iron. 

. The reJii])rocatjing motion necessary to efiect hammering, chipping 
or, ‘caulking’ operations is produced by the action of a solid piston^ 
sliUmg'in a cylinder (fig. 0.^) and driven sharply against the end 
ol -the 'tool by the inrush of compressed air, being then returned 
lor apothof: stroke. The .strokes range in number up to as many 
as 2000/per minute 411 some cases. For heavy nveung a “ long- 
stroke Injmmer is enqiloyed, having a longer barrel than the 
chipDuig hammer shown in fig. (13, in order to obtain a greater force 
of bfow. The operator gravSps the hammer by the handle, with his 
lingCTs or thumb on the controlling lever, and as long as this is held 
diH\n the blows continue. The air-supply pijic is flexible, so that 
it does noli, -impede' thi' liiovements ol the workman. The tools at 
the end ol tlie cylinder are simply held in a socket, so that they can 
be changed rapidly. 

Rotative motion can be produced cither by electric or pneumatic 
motors, and bolb systems are in wide use. Pneumatic motors are 
very suitable wbei^ au air-compressing plant is already laid dowm 
lor otl^ tools, wlule il electricity is used in the works portablct tools 
operated by tMs agent may be employed instead of the pneumatic 
uiios.' In the electric drills (fig. 6^) a small motor is fitted within 
the body and connected by spur-gears to the spindle to efiect suitable 
spied reductiov. A switfh pt^vides for stopping and starbng the 
ingtor; the current is brought through a flexible cable which, like 


[meumatic hose, is armoured with wire to protect it from damage. 
Lhe smallest drills are simply gripped in the operator's hand and 



Fig. d3.— -Tierney Pneumatic Chipping Hammer. (The Globe 
Pneumatic Engineering Co., Ltd.) 


/!, Cyhnder, 

B, Tool socket, carrying chisel C. 

Dy Piston, winch strikes the b?Ack of C, 

E, Handle, sen'wed and clamped to A. 

Fy Trigger or lever clasped by operator's hand and opening valve G, 
admitting compre.ssed air through connexion up passage 7 , 
tln'ougli valve-box /f, past valve L, and so against end of L, 
moving it towards C. As soon as the groove in the pi.ston D 
registers with the hole M, air is admitted from a small hole 
(not shown), jiasses round the groove through hole M and 
pas.sage N to the rear of the valve. This acting on ihc back of 
the valve throws it forward, thus shutting ofl the supply to the 
rear 01 the piston and permitting a .small quantity of air to flow 
to the forward end of the piston for driving il in a backward 
direction. As soon as the air pressure is relieved on thi* 
back of the valve by tlie uncovering of exhaust holes (not 
seen) by the piston JJ, the valve is returned to the original 
position, owing to the air con.stantly pressing on the small area 
of the ^'alvc^ 


pu.shcd up to the w'ork; larger ones are supported by a pillar and 
arm, against which the liirusl is taken, and the feed given by turning 
a screw at intervals. 



Fig, 6^. — JCloctncrally-drivcn Hand Drill. (Kramos Ltd., Bath.) 
Ay Body, cast in aluminium, with handles a, a. 

By Motor, with revolving armature C, connected by sjiur gears if, 
to the drill spindle E, fitted wnth ball thrust bearings. 

Fy Swatch, operated by attendant pushing in a plug; the current 
is brought by flexible wires through the right-hand handle a. 

Pneumatic drills arc usually worked by little motors having 
oscillating cyhiidcrs, by which the air and exhaust ports are covered 
and uncovered. They run at a high speed and arc gcaied down 
to the spindle. In some cases two cylinders are used, but often 
lour are fitted to give a powerful and equable turning moment. 
Grinding machines are also built with air motors directly coupled 
to the wdieel spindle, the machines being moved about over the w'ork 
by handles. 

Another class of portable tools is driven, not by self-contained 
motors, but from an outside source of power, which is conveyed to 
the tools Ihrough flexible shafts built up of a series of spiral springs, 
or through flexible joints W'hich form a connexion that permits the 
shaft to |)end round corners and accommodate itself to any position 
in which the tof>l may be placed. The advantage of this is that the 
tool itsel* is much lightened, since there is no motor, and it can 
therefore be Ccasily handled. Thus a clrilF simply contajn.s the 
spindle, running in a frame which carries bevel-gears for«iTansraitting 
the motion of the flexible shaft. Portable giindcrS also have nothing 
but the spindle, wheel and frame. • 

XL— Appliances 4 

.Appliances are vastly more numerous in a raodern shop than in 
the older works, largely on account of the more repetitive Asaracter 
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of the operations done and of the desire to eliminate human labour, 
with its greater cost and chances of inaccuracy in the finished pro- 
* duct. On all machines there are numerous aids by which the fixing 
of the work is facilitated. Many of these consist of simple packing 
blocks, by which heights are adjusted. These reach their higher 
developments in wedge-shaped packings, some of which are operated 
by a screw, while others act directly by screws. In some cases the 
exact height can b<3 ascertained by observing graduations on 
the packings. Circular work is hftkl in V-blocks, wliich occur in 
numerous modified forms. Various kinds of straps, clamps and liolts 
are used for gripping work with sufficient security to enable it to 
withstand the stress of the heaviest cutting. The liighest develop- 
ment of all is attained in the templets and jigs, which arc now 
mdispensable in all modern shops, and which increase in number 
and complexity as the product of the shop becomes more specialized. 
A templet is a piece ol metal cut to a definite shape, wliicli being 
laid upon the work becomes a guide for striking the same shape 
on the surface of the work with a pointed scriber, and by which the 
fooling of any number of similar pieces is clone without the labour 
of lining out each separate piece. Obviously, in such a case the 
d(‘grco of accuracy of thotoohng still depends on the machine hand, 
who may work e.xactly, or only approximately, to these lines. Hence 
great advance is made in the jig, wliicli may be defined generally 
.'IS a templet that is clamped rigidly to the work, or a box in which 
lh(! work to bo tooled is held. No marking off is done, but the jig 
liec.onies tlu! actual guide for the operation of the cutUng tools, 
riie ojieration most frequently performed in jigs is drilling. Then 
the holes in the jig receive and coerce the drills, so that the holes 
made cannot vary in the least degree from tliosc already in the jig. 
•\s it will often happen tliat hundreds or thousands of similar pieces 
will have to be tooled in this maniicT, holes m jigs are generally 
bushed with hardened steel, which is capalile of enduring very 
lengthy service, and which can be renewed when worn. Tliis is 
a simple illustration, but many jigs are of an extremely elaborate 
character, for it is obvious that the cost of a jig, though it may run 
into many pounds, becomes a mere trifle when spread over .some 
thousands of pieces of work. 

XIT, — Woou-woRKiNc; Machinkry 

There is a large range of various classes of tools for performing 
the operations on timber, from the rough log to the fini.shcd product. 
Division IS effected by saws, planing and finishing to outlines by 
knives or cutters, boring by augers arid smoothing by sandpaper. 

The first operation is that ol tree-felling, which is often effected 
by machine, consisting of a reciprocating blade, working horizontally 
in cl frame and moved by a steam cylinder. The boiler is .separate, 
so that the machine may be transported about and set to work over 
.1 considerable area, steam being conveyed to it by a flexible pipe. 
When the trees are brought into the saw-mills in the form of logs, 
t.t!. with the branches lopped off, they are often cross-cut to 1 educe 
them to suitable lengths. This ojieration is effected either by a 
reciprocating saw. operated by a pulley and crank, or by an electric 
motor, or else with a circular saw, travelling on a carnage which 
moves the saw through the log laid in front ol it. 'I'lic next opera- 
tion, that of division or breaking-down into smaller portions, is 
iloiK, by saws of various types, according to the class of work. The 
olde.si form of machine is the frame saw, winch is still u.sed very 
Uigcly It comprises a framing witliin which a saw-gale or saw- 
liaiuc IS reciprocated up and down liy a crank; the frame holds a 
Hum her of saws or webs of flat form, strained up tightly with wedges 
f)i cotter.s between tlie top and bottom of the frame, the distaille 
lielween the saws being capable of variation to suit boards of all 
thicknesses. The log is fed longitudinally to the gang of saws upon 
carnages, which are of two types. In the roller-feed, wliicli is 
suitable for comparatively even and straight log.s, ribbed rollers 
m trout and behind the saws obtain a bite on the top and bottom 
of the timber and feed it forward by their rotation. In the rack-feed 
the log is mounted bodily upon a long carriage that runs by rollers 
ui)on a set of rails, and the carriage is travelled along by pinions and 
racks, which give a positive feed regardless of the shape of the log. 
T he carnage in the roller-feed machines is only represented by a 
I'ljuplc of plain trolleys .supporting the timber at back and front. 
I'he feed is obtained through a friction wheel of V-shape, with a 
smooth pawl, called the silent feed; the wheel is given a partial 
rotation at each down stroke of the saw gate to turn the rollers or 
the pinions for carrying forward the log. The division of the timber 
may be either into deals or flitches, or planks or boards. In the 
last-named case as many as fifty saw-blades are sometimes held in 
a frame. ^ 

For the more valuable hardwoods a single blacft reciprocating 
saw, operated honzontally, is used very largely, the machine being 
termed a board-cutter. The log is clamped to a travelling table, 
passing uni^rneath the saw, wliich i.s strained in a frame shding 
on a cross-rail th*t can be adjusted up or down on a couple of up- 
riglits like a planing machine. I'he saw is worked from a crank and 
connecting-rod. As^nly one board is sawn at a time the attendant 
is abl^to sec the figurmg of the timber and to avoid waste when bad 
places are encountered. 

A fti«<Rhine nj^ch more rapid in operation is the horizontal band- 


saw, modelled on the lines of the above machine, but with a band- 
saw blade running over two pulleys, at a high speed, of about 7000 ft. 
per minute. The saws are very tliin, so that a minimum of wood is 
wasted in the cut or “ kerf,’^ a very important consideration in 
dealing with costly woods. Vertical band-saws, having one pulley 
above the other so tliat the blade runs vertically, arc v^ery popular 
in America ; they occupy less floor space tlian the horizontal types. 
It is necessary to present the log from the side, and it is therefore 
clamped by dogs upon a carriage running on railf, with provision 
for feeding the log laterally to the saw by shding ways on the carriage. 

The use of circular saws for breaking-down is confined chiefly 
to .squaring up heavy balks, which need only a cut on each side, or 
for cutting thick slabs. The thickness of the saw entails considerable 
waste of wood, and a large amount of power is required for driving. 
Tlic machines are termed rack- benches, and comprise a long divided 
table built up of thin plates and travelling past the fixed .saw upon 
rollers, the movement being effected by racK and pinion. 

Ke-sawing machine.s are those designed for further cutling-up 
deals, flitches, planks, &c., already broken out from the log. into 
boards and other scaiilhngs. The deal and flitch frames are built 
on the model of the frame-saws first described, but with the differ- 
ences that roller feed is always used, because the stuff is smooth and 
easily led, and that the back of the limber is run against fences to 
keep it moving in a straiglit line. In the double equilibrium frames, 
which arc much favoured, there are tsv'O sets of saws in .separate 
frames connected by rods to ojijiosite crank-shafts, so that as one 
frame is rising the other is going clown; the forces are thus balanced 
and viliration is dimiiiishecl, so that the machines can be .speeded 
rather higher. Kc-sawing is also done on circular and band saws 
of various types, fitted with fences for guiding the timber and 
controlling the thicknesses. 

The cross-cut saws constitute another large group. They are 
employed for cutting- off various classes of stuff, after breaking-down 
or re-sawing, and are of circular saw type, The pendulum .saw is 
a suspended form, comprising a circular saw at the bottom of a hang- 
ing arm, which can be pulled over by the attendant to draw the 
saw through a piece of wood laid on a bench beneath. Circular 
saws arc also mounted in tables or benches and made to part off 
stuff moved laterally upon a sliding -table. When there is sufficient 
repetition work machines with two or more saws are used to cut 
one or more pieces to accurate length without the necessity for 
measurement. 

The lighter classes of circular and band-saws, employed for sawing 
up comparatively small pieces of timber, embody numerous provi.sioiis 
for quickciung output. The plain saw benches, witli circular saws, 
arc the simplest class, consisting merely of a framed table or bench 
carrying bearings for the saw spindle and a fence on the top to guide 
the wood. A mechanical feed is incorporated in the heavier macliines 
to push the timber along. The rope-feed mechanism includes a 
drum driven at varjdng rates and giving motion to a rope, winch is 
connected with a hook to the timber, to drag it along past the saw, 
roller supports on rails taking the weight at each end of the bencli. 
Roller-feed saws propel the stuff by the contact of vertical fluted 
rollers placed opposite the fence. Other classes of saws for joinery 
work, &c., are constructed with rising and falling spindles, so that 
the saw may be made to project more or less from the table, tliis 
provision being neces.sary in grooving and tonguing with special 
types of .saws. The samti effect is obtained by making the table 
instead of the .sjiindle rise and fall. 

As it is necessary to use different saws for ripping (with the grain) 
and cross-cutting, some machines embody two saws so that work 
can be cut to shape on the same machine. These “ dimension saws '' 
have two spindles at the opposite ends of a pivoted arm that can 
be turned on a central pm to bring one or the other saw above as 
required. In cases where much angular and intricate sawing is 
done universal benches arc employed, having in addition to the 
double saws a tilting motion to the table, which in conjunction with 
various special fittings enables the sawyer to produce a large range 
of pieces for any class of construction. 

Band-saws, wliich have a thin narrow blade, arc adapted especi- 
ally for curved sawing and cutting-out work wliich the orcular saw 
cannot manage. The usual design of machine (fig. 05) comprises a stiff 
standaid supporting a lower pulley in fixed bearings, and an upper 
one in a slidmg bearing, wliich by means of a weight or spring is 
caused to rise and maintain an even tension on the saw blade as it 
is driven by the lower pulley, and runs the upper one. India-rubber 
tires are placed around the pulley rims to prevent damage to the 
saw teeth. The table, placed between thl pulleys, may be angled 
for cutting bevel work. It is necessary, in order to do true work, 
to guide the saw blade above and below the cut, and it i.s therefore 
run in guides consisting of flat strips, in combination with anti- 
fnction rollers which take the backward thrust of the saw. Fret 
or jig saws are a small class with a vertical leciprocating blade, 
empipyed chiefly for cutting out interior portions which necq^sitate 
threading the saw first through a hole. ^ 

Planing machines, used k>r truing up the surfaces of wood after 
sawing, depend for their action upon rapidly revolving knives 
fastened to flat-sided cutter blocks.* The simplest*macliiiies, tJic 
hand -planers, have a cutter cylinder revolving between two flat 
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table slides adjustable for height to support the wood while it is 
pushed along over the knives by the hand. A fence guides it in a 
straight line. Exact thicknessing is done on anotlier type of 
macliine, Ihc panel iilanei' or thicknesser m which tlic cutter evlinder 
revolves above the table and the stulf is fed through by rollers above 



Fig. O5 — Band-sawing Machine with ho in. pulleys, 
(Thomas White i: Sons, Paisley,) 

A, Cast-iron cored frame. 

li, Fast and loose pulleys driving pulley C. 

J), Belt shipper operated by handle E. 

I\ U])pcr saw pulley, willi its shall carried in swivel bearing. 

G, Screw lor raising or lowering F to suit saw. 

TI, Spring to maintain even ten.sion on saw, by raising F. 

J, CouTiterbalaiu ed guide bar. lunung a Jackson guide K at bottom; 
K has wooden stnp^5 embracing the saw and a ball-bearing 
roller again.st wliicli the back runs, while J is adiusted up or 
dovvn to bring K as neaa* to the work as convenient. 

L, Table, with slit tor saw; it may be canted for bevel saw'ing, by 
^ luoaps of hand worm-gear M. 

N, I'lolectivef casing to saw. 

O. -Guar^to prcwenl saw flying over in case of breakage. 

and below.. By altering the height of the tabic the thickness of 
\yo6d can be vafied. Double machines include a cutter evlinder 
aboye ijnd liolow'the timber, .so that the upper and under sides are 
■planed ,s!imnltaneouslv. A combination of the hand-planer and 
the thicknes8<Jf is useful in cases where space or expenditure mu.st 
be limitoA. , * 

'^eipMarge quantities of ]»laned stufi are wanted, such as for 
hooring-boatds, Ax., other types of machines are employed. The 
four-Cuttcr planers are the most rapid in output, and the timber 
is passetl through them at a high rate, ranging up to 150 ft per 
imnutfe. There is first a revolving cutter cylinder, which roughs 
ott the underside of the s'luft, whence it passes, (being propelled by 
rollers) to 8 -fixed knife which imparts a ver\' smooth face. A little 
farthet on in the machine two vertical cutter blocks are encountered 
which carr>' cutters to plane or tongue or mould the edges, after 
which another cvhndor above finishes the top face. Similar types 
of macldn^ are m^-do to produce mouldings, u.sing four cutters 
sUapedf^to suit the pattern required. 

Moulding Is jj^so done on the vertical spindle shapers, which carry 
a cutter or cutters at the top of a spindle projectmg through a flat 
tablf. The work is slid over the table and controiiod by touching 
a collar below :he cutter.. Any form mav be given to the cutters 
to nroduce difleicnt profiles, borne special moulding macliincs 


use a cutter at the end of a spindle projecting downwards from an 
arm overhanging a table, an arrangement which enables recessing 
and carving to be performed. 

Boring machines comprise rotating spmdles and feeding mechani.sm 
to actuate "augers. The single .spindle machines are satisfactory 
enough for ordinary v*rork, but when a number of differently sized 
holes have to be biired in a single piece of work, or in rapid succession, 
it IS the practice to employ a machine with a number of spindles, so 
tliat a succession of augers of graduated diameters may be ready 
to use at will. 

Mortising or cutting slots i.s done in vertical machines with a 
leciprocatmg spindle, operated either by hand or by a crank disk 
and puUej^s The tool iliat cuts the raorti.se resembles a wood- 
worker's chisel, but i.s of stouter form and has a suitable shank to 
fit in the spindle. The latter can be reversed to turn round and let 
the chisel face in the opposite direction for cutting at each end of a 



Fig. 6 (>. — Mortising and Boring Machine with graduated stroke. 
(John McDowall & Sons, Johnstone.) 

A, Frame. 

B, Auger head, driven by belt C. 

/>, Mortising chisel reciprocated np and dowm by crank-disk E, 

F, G, Fevers connecting crank pin to sjiindle of 7). 

//, 'iVcadle connected to F; a gradually increasing stroke is 
imparled to the chi.sel by depressing //, which brings F, G 
into play and continually lengthens the .stroke of D, cutting 
the morti.se without .shock. 

J, Fast and loose pulleys dnving E. 

K, Cord actuated from shaft of J, which reverses the chisel w’hen 

the handle L is moved and makes it cut in the reverse 
position, 

M, Knee raised or lowered by hand wheel and screw. 

N, Cross-slide, adjusted by hand -wheel and screw. 

O, Longitudinal slide, moved by rack and pmion and baiul- 

whcid. 

P, Timber vice. 

mortise. A boring spindle is often incorporated with the machine 
to make holes for the mortising chisel to start in (fig. 66). Another 
class of mortiser employs a square hollow chisel, inside of which an 
auger rotates and first bores a hole. Iciiving to the chisel the duty 
of finishi^.ig out the corners. The chain morti.ser is another type; 
it has an ondlesit chain of flat links, sharpened to make cutting teeth! 
and is run around a bar and a roller at a high speed, so that when 
fed into the wood a recess or moi-tiso is cut out? 

Tenoning machines, de.signed to cut the reduced ends or tenons 
to fit in mortises, perform their work by the aid*" of cutter blocks, 
revolved on honzontal spindles above and below the timber, whffch 
is fed laterally upon a sliding carriage. 

Dovetailing is effected by revolving cutters in machines having 
mechanism for pitching out the cuts, or if the work warrants Jt an 
enture row of dovetails is made at one traverse', bv iitting ?^row of 
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jutters and feeding simultaneously. doraer-IocJdng, or cutting 
[Mirallel tongues and grooves in the edges of boxes, &c., is a rather 
more rapid operation than dovetailing, and is done with suitable 
:utter blocks or disks of appropriate thickness and pitching apart. 

The general joiner, as its name implies, will do a largie variety of 
operations, and is used in shops and cm estates where a complete 
plant of machines would be out of the question. It usually has a 
circular saw and sometimes a band-saw also, together with planing 
md moulding apparatus, a moulding spindle, boring spindle and 
tenoning apparatus. * 

The lathes used in wood work wig comprise the plain hand types 
with a simple T-rost on which the turner rests the tools to deal with 
the work revolving between centres, and the copying or Blanchard 
lathes, 111 which a master form or copy is rctaterl and caused by the 
contact and coercion of a roller to move the cutter rest in a corre- 
spondmg fashion, so that the work is cut away until it exactly 
matches the shape of the copy. 

Sand -papering machines, which finish the surface of wood to a 
high degree, deal with both flat and curved faces. Flat boards, 
panels. &c.. can be done by contact against revolving drums or 
disks covered with glass-paper, being fed along over them by hand 
or by rotating rollers In one class of machine a revolving disk is 
plackl at the end of a .senes of jointed arms, by which the disk can 
DC moved about over the work resting on a table underneath. 

XUl. — Measukemcnt 

An advance of the greatest importance made in mechanical 
engineering is that of measurement. Since the beginning of the loth 
century steadv mo\’ement has been going on in thi.s direction until it 
setmis impossible that much greater refinement can now be looked for. 
l^robably the chief advances to be expected will lie in the general 
extension in workshop practice of the knowledge already acquired, 
rather than in the ac(]uisition of higher degrees of rchnement. 

Ivlethods of nio.isurement adopted in woodworking have but little 
application in high-rlass engineers*’ work They are adoptetl, how- 
ex er, to a consul crable extent in the metal trades which are allied 
to en^^mocring, as sheet metal working, girder work, iVc. When a 
canienlcr or joiner seis about constructing a door, window sasli, 
roof or bo.x he takes a two-foot rule, a flat lead pencil, and marks off 
tlu- dimensions and lines bv whicli he intends to work. If he has to 
work very carctnllv, then instead oi using a pencil he cuts a line 
witli the od,ne of a keen scriber or chisel-like tool, by which to saw, 
plane or chisel. If outlines arc curved, the compasses are brought 
into requisition, and these cut a fine line or lines on the surface of 
the wood. But in anveuse tin; eve alone judges of the coincidence 
of the cutting with the lines marked . Whether the tool used be saw', 
chisel, gouge or plane, tlic woodworker estimates by sight alone 
wiu-ther or not the lines marked are worked by. 

'file broad dillereiice between his method and that of the engineer’s 
machinist lie.s in this, that while the first tests ins work by the eye. 
the second ]udge.s of its accuraev or otherwise by the sense of touch. 
It may seem that tliere cannot l)e very much difference m these tw'O 
methods, but there is. To the first, the sixty-fourth part of an incli 
is a fine dimension, to the second oue-thousancith of an inch is rather 
coarse. Now the thickness of tissue paper is al^out one- thousandth 
of an inch, and no one could possibly work so clo.sely as that by the 
eye alone. Engineers’ steel rules usually have one inch w'hich is 
divided into one hundred parts 'folerably keen sight is required 
to distinguish those divisions, and few could work by them by ocular 
measurement alone, that is, by placing them in direct juxtaposition 
w'lth tlio work. A thousandth part of an inch seems by copv 
pari.son a fine dimension. But it is very coarse when consideied 
in relation to modem methods of measurement. In W'hat arc called 
" hmil gauges " the plugs and rings are made of slightly different 
dimensions. If a plug is made a thousandth of an inch less than 
its nug it will slip through it easily with very perceptible slop. 
The common rule is therefoni .scarcely soon in a modern machine 
shop, while tlie common callipers fill but a secondary place, tlieir 
function having been invaded by the gauges. A minute dimension 
cannot be tested by lines of division on a rule, neither can a dimen- 
sion w'hich should be fixed be tested with high precision with a 
movable r.alhper of ordinary type. Yet it must not be supposed 
that the adoption of the system of gauging instead of the older 
methods of rule measurement relieves men of responsibility. The 
instruments of precision require delicate handling. Rough forrmg 
of gauges will not yield correct results. A clumsy workman is as 
much out of place in a modern machine shop as he would be in a 
watch factory. Without correctness of measurement mechanical 
constructions would be impossible, and the older device of mutual 
fitt ing of parts is of lessening value in face of the grojpth of ihe inter- 
cliangeable system, of international standards, and of automatic 
machine lov Is which are run with no intervention save that of feeding 
stock. 

'I'lio two Broad divi.sioms of measurement by sight and bv contact 
are repre.scnted a vast number of instruments. To the first- 
naflied belong the numerous rules in wood and metal and with 
English and metric •divisions, and the scales which are used for 
setting out dimensions on drawings smaller than those of the real 
objects, but strictly proportional thereto. The second include all 


the gauges. These are either fixed or movable, an important sub- 
division. The first embrace two groups— one for daily workshop 
service, the other for testing and correcting the wear* of these, hence 
termed ” refei-ence gauges. ” 'J'hey arc either made to exact standard 
sizes, or they embody " limits of tolerance." that is, allowances for 
certain classes of fits, and for the minute degrees of inaccuracy 
which arc pcrmis.siblc in an interchangeable system of manufacture. 
The movable group includes a movable portion, either correspond- 
ing with one leg of a calliper or having an adjust^i^le rod, with pro- 
vision for prcci.se measuremoiit in the form of a vernier or of a screw 
thread dividetl micrometricalh'. These may be of general character 
for testing internal or external diameters, or for special functions 
as screw threads. Subtitles indicate some particular aspect or 
design of the gauges, as " plug and ring," " calliper," " horse.shoe," 
" depth," " rod," " end raoasiire." &c. So severe arc the require- 
ments demanded of instruments of measurement that the manu- 
facture of the finer kinds remains a speciality in the hands of a x ery 
few firms. The cost and experience necessary are so great that 
prices rule higli for the best instruments. As those, however, are 
not required for ordinary workshop use, two or three grades are 
manufactured, the limits of inaccuracy being usually stated and a 
guarantee gix-en that these are not exceeded. 

Measurement by Sight. Rules and Seales. — The rules are used 
for marking off distances and dimensionvS in conjunction with other 
instruments, as .scribers, compasses, dividers, squares; and for test- 
ing and chocking dimensions when marked, and work in course of 
reduction or erection, directly or from callipers. They are made in 
boxwood and in steel, the latter being either rigid or flexible, as 
when required to go round curves. Rules are fitted in combination 
with other instruments, as sliding callipers, squares, depth gauges, 
Ac. The .scales are of boxwood, of ivory, the value of which j.s dis- 
counted by its shrinkage, and ol paper. They arc of flat section 
with bevelled edges, and of oval and of triangular .sections, each 
giving a thin edge to facilitate readings. They are fully divided, 
or open divided; in the first case each division is alike subdivided, 
in the second only the end ones are thus treated 

7 'he Canges. Fixed Gauges — These now embrace several kinds, 
the typical ftirms being n'presented by the cylindrical or plug and 
ring gauges and bv the calliper form or snap gaug'es. The principle 
in each i.s that n defijiilc dimension being embodied in the gauge, 
the workman has not to r^fer to the rule, either directly or tln’ough 
the medium of a calliper. This distinction, though slight, is of 
immense importance in modern manufacturing, Brottdly it corre- 
sponds with the r'ifierence between the older heterogeneous and the 
present iiiterchangcdble systems. 

Plug and Ring Gauges. — The principal one.s and the originals of 
all the rest, termed Whitworth gauges after the inventor, arc the 
plug and ring gauges (fig. A and 
D). The principle on which they 
depend is that if the two gauges are 
made to fit with pcrlect accuracy, 
without tightness on the one hand 
or slop on the other, then any 
work which is measured or turned 
and bored or ground by them will 
also fl t wi ill cq iial acc uracy . Bored 
bolejs arc tested by the ping gauge, I | 

and .spindles are tested by | ( 

niig gauge*, and such spindles and 
hoic.s maiic a close fit if the work 
IS done carefully. Of course, in prac- 
tice, there is very much variation m 
the character of the work done, 
and the finest gauges are too fine 
for a large proportion of engineers' 
work. It IS possible to make these Fig. O7. 

gauges witliin an inch. ^ , 5, Plug and ring gauges. 

But they are seldom required so c, Biftorence gauge, 

fine as that for shop use; ^-^Vir is D, Stepped reference gauge, 

generally fine enough. For general 

shop work the gauges are made to within about of an 
mch. Standard gauges in which the plug and ring are of the 
same diameter will only fit by the appheation of a tmn film of oil 
and by keeping the plug in slight movement witlun the ring. 
Without these precautions the two would " seize " so hard that they 
could not be separated without force and inj ury. 

Plug and Ring v. Horseshoe Gauges. — The horseshoe, snap Of 
calliper gauges (fig. 08) arc often used in preference to the plug and 
ring types. They are preferred because the surfaces in contact 
arc narrow. These occur in various designs, with and without 
handles, separately and in combination and in a much larger range 
of dmiensions than the plug and ring. Ring gauges are not quite 
such delicate instruments as the fixed caUijjer gauges. But since 
they measure diameter only, and turned work £ not always quite 
circiAar, the calliper gauges arc not so convStfient fw measuitoment 
as the round gauges, which fit in the same manner a^he parts have 
to fit to one another. • 

Fisied Gauges, * Limit Gauges, — Some fits have to be wl^g-t 
IS termed in the shops " driving fit^’’ tBat is, so tight that they 
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have to be effected by driving with a hammer or a press, while 
others have to be "working fits," suitable , say , for the revolution of 
a loose pulley oh its shaft or ol an axle in its bearings. The " limit " 
or " dinerence gauges" (figs. 67 and (>8) are designed for produemg 
these working fits ; that is, the plug and ring gauges differ in dimen- 
sions so that Die work bored will drive tightly, or slide freely over 



Fig. 68, 

,1, Separate callii)er or snap C, Difference gauge. 

gauges. Newall adjustable Iknit 

B, Combined internal and ex- gauge, 

ternal gauges. a, Plugs. 

the work turned. These are variously sub-classified. The sy.stem 
kvhich is generally accepted is embodied in the gauges by the Newall 
engineering Co. I’liesc embrace fovee fits, which require the applica- 
tion of a screw or hydraulic press; drunn^* fits, that require less 
viwer, as that of a hammei'; fush fts, in which a sjundle can be 
thrust into its hole by hand; and rumnng fU, such as that of shafts 
n bearings. Fixed gauges are made for each oi these, but as this 
nvolves a heavy outlay the Newall firm have adjustable limit 
jauges (fig. 68, D) for external dimen.sions, the standard plug being 
ised for holes. The setting is done by screwed plugs or anvils 
id justed by reference bars. In all these gauges the " go on " and 
‘ not go on " ends respectively arc stamped on the gauge, or the 
Kjuivalents of -f and — . 

Fixed Reference Gauges. Reference Disks and End Measuring 
^ods , — Shop working gauges become in time so damaged by service 
hat they fad to measure so accurately as w’hen new. To correct 
he.se errors reference gauges are provided, by which the inaccuracy of 
he worn ones is brought to the lest. These are never used in the 
hops for actual measurement of work, but are only kept for checking 
he truth of the working gauges. They include disk, stepped and 
nd measurement gauges. The disk and the stepped are used for 
esting the ring gauges, the stepped kind comprising essentially a 
ollfiction of disks in one piece (fig. 67, D). The end measure jneces 
rst the external gauges. The end measure standard lengths 
iiade by the Pratt & Whitney Co. are so accurate that any sizes 
aken at random in any numbers from 4 in. to 4 in., varying by 
ixteenths of an inch, will, when placed end to end, make up an exact 
length; this is a difificult test, since slight variations in the lengths of 
he components would add up materially when multiplied by the 
lumber of pieces. The ends are ground off with diamond dust or 
imery in a special machine under water, and are so true that one 
)iece will supiiorl another by cohesive force, and this though the 
rurfftces arc less than 4 in. square. 

Movable Gauges . — Tins extensive group may be regarded as 
ompounded of common calliper and tne Whitworth measuring 
nacninleU ,Thhy are required when precise dimensions have to be 
scertained in whole numbers and minute fractional parts. They 
ombinjp the sense of touch by contact, as in the callipers, with the 
xact (hstiensions obtained by inspection of graduated scales, cither 
he viemiercor’the micrometer screw. If gauges must not vary by 
(lore ' thJm, • nriinr of an inch, which is the limit imposed by 
aQd«nt jhop ideals, then instruments must be capable of measuring 
0 finer dimensions than this. Hence, while the coarser classes of 
[iicroraeter?f read directly to part of an inch, the finest 

leasure up to iTi^Virir an inch, about 200 times as fine as the 
iameter of a htiman hair. They range in price correspondingly 
rom about a sovereign to ;^ioo. 

The CalHf>ers. — Common callipers (fig. 69) are adjusted over or 
dthiR work, and the dimensions are taken therefrom by a rule or a 
auge. They u.sually have no provision for minute adjustment 
eyond the gentle tapping of one of the legs when setting. In some 
arms screw adjustment is provided, and in a few instances a vernier 
ttachraent on tl\e didc of the pivot opposite to the legs. 

Verier CMjgefs . — The vernier fitting, so‘ named after its invAitor, 
’ieire Vernier^n 1631, is fitted to numerous callipers and calliper 
iiles. It is applied to callipers for engtneers' use to read to 
iM inc^h without requiring a magnifier. The beam of the calliper 
\ divided into* inches and terfths of the inch, and each tenth into 




fourths and the vernier into twenty -five ‘parts, or the beam is divided 
into fiftieths of an inch (fig. 70) and the vernier has 20 divisions to 
19 on the rule. The calliper jaws are adapted to take both external 
and internal dimonsions. TWe "beam callipers" are also made 
for metrict divisions. Minor variations in design by different 
manufacturers arc numerous. 



Fig. 69. — Callipers. 

A, Ordinary external type, adjusted by tapping the legs. 

R, Type adjusted by screw in auxiliary leg. 

Screw calhpers, opened by contraction ol curved spring and closerl 
by nut. 

D, SeH-rcgistonng calliper, with pointer moving over quadrant. 

E, Common internal type. 

F, Screw type with .spring, 

G, Combined internal and external for measuring chambered ludes, 
f/, Compass culltj>er for finding centret^. 

y. Keyhole callijjer for measuring fiom liole to outside of boss. 



A, Beam; B, vernier; C, fixed jaw; D, movable jaw; £, 
clamping head; F, abutment head, with adjusting screw a, for 
fine adjustment of D, 



Fig. 71. — Measuring Machine. (The Newall Engineering Co.) 

A , Hollow base or bed, mounted on three points. 

B, Measuring or fast' head ^tock. 

C, Movable he^, or tailstock. 

D, Spirit-level to indicate alterations in length of piece being 

measured due to changes in temperature, termed the indi- 
cator or comparator. 

E, Measuring screw. 

F, Nut for rapid adjustment of ditto. 

G, Knob of speed screw for slow movement of ditto. 

H, Dividing and measuring wheel. ' 

/, Vernier or reading bar. 

fl, a, Points between which contact is made. 
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Micrometer Callipers are the direct offspring of the Whitworth 
measuring machine. In the original form of this machine a screw 
• ot 20 threads to the inch, turned by a worm-wheel of 200 teeth 
and single- threaded worm, had a wheel on the axis of the worm with 
230 divisions on its circumference, so that an adjustment df roTThru 
an inch was possible. The costly measuring machines made to-day 
have a dividing wheel on the screw, but they combine modifications 
to ensure freedom from error, the fruits of prolonged experience, 
tiood machines are made by the Whitworth, the Pratt & Whitney, 
the Ncwall (fig. 71), and the Brown & Sharpe firms. These are 
used for testing purposes. But there are immense numbers of small 
instruments, the micrometer callipers (fig. 72), made for general 
sJiop use, measuring directly to 





Fi(.. 72. — I\li(;romcLer Calhpcrs. (Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co.) 

A, Frames. a, Adjusting nuts for taking up 

li, Anvil or abutment. wear. 

U, Hub divided longitudinally. h, Claminng nut. 

I), Spindle with micrometer c, Ratchet stop, which slips under 
screw. undue pressure to ensure 

E, Thimble, divided circularly. unilorm measurement. 


hands of careful men easily to half and quarter thousandths; these 
cost from £1 to £1, los. only. In these the subdivision of the turns 
ol the screw is effected by circular graduations. Usually the screw 



* Fiq. 73.— Beam Micrometer Callipers. 

A^Boam. C, Abutment block with screw 

B. Hoad, adjustable by equal c for fine adjustment, 

inch divisions, oy lines a, a, d, Clamping screws, 
or holes b, h, and plug b\ D, Micrometer. 

•hgles bubl^cd. . e, Anvil. 


pitch is 40 to the inch, and the circular divisions number 25, so that 
a movement of one division indicates that the screw has been ad- 
vanced of A or of an inch. Ihrovision for correcting or 
taking up the effects of weu,r is included in these designs {e>g, at 
a in fig. 72), and varies with different manufacturers. A vermer is 
sometimes fitted in addition, in very high class instruments, to the 
circular divisions, so that readings of ten thousandths of an inch can 
be taken. Beam micrometer callipers (fig. 73) take several inches 
in length, the micrometer being reserved for fractional parts of the 
inch only. 

Depth Gauges. — It is often necessary to measure the depth of 
one portion of a piece of work below another part, or the height of 
one portion relatively to a lower one. To hold a rule perpendicularly 
and take a sight is not an accurate method, because the same 
objections apply to this as to rule measurement in general. There 
are many depth gauges made with rule divisions simply, and then 
these have the afl vantage of a shouldered face which rests upon the 
upper iiortioa of the work and from which the rule measurement is 



Fig. 74. — Depth Gauges. 


A , Plain round rod a, sliding in head b, and ])inched with screw c. 
li, Rule a, graduated into inches or metric divisions, sliding on head 
b, in grooved head of clamping screw c. 

C, Slocomb depth gauge, fitted with micrometer, a, Rod marked in 
hall niches, shding in head b; c, hub; d, thimble corresponding 
with similar divided parts in the micrometer callipers; e, clamp- 
ing .screw. 

taken (fig. 74). These generally have a clamping aiTangement. 
But for very accurate work cither the vernier or the micrometer 
fitting is api)lied, so that depths can be measured in thousandths 
of an inch, or sometimes in sixty-fourths, or m metric subdivisions. 



Fig. 75. — Rod Gauges. 


A, Pratt & Wliitney gauge, a, Tube split at ends; b, b, chucks 

clamping tube on [dam rod c, and screwed end d. Rough 
adjustment is made on rod c, of which several are provided ; 
fine adjustment is by screwed end d. • 

B, Sawyer gauge, a. Body; b, extension rods for rough adjust- 

ment, several being supplied and pinched with screw c; 
d, screwed end with graduated head ; e, reading arm extending 
from body over graduations; /, clamping screw. 

Rod Gauges. — When internal diameters have to be taken, too 
large for plug gauges or callipers to span, the usual custom is to set 
a rod of iron or steel across, file it till it fits the bore, and then 
measure its length with a rule. More accurate as well as adjust- 
able arc the rod gauges (fig. 75) to which the vernier or the micro- 
meter are fitted. These occur in a few varied designs. 

Screw Thread Gauges. — The taking of linear dimensions, though 
provided for so admirably by the systems d! gauging just dis- 
cussld, does not cover the important section of screjw measu Ament. 
This is a department of the mghest importance. In most English 
shops the only test to-day* of tne size of a screw or nut is the use 
of a standard screw or nut. That there is variation in tbesi^is 
evidenced by the necessity for fitthig huts to Jxftts when large 
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Atnnbers of these are being assembled^ after they have boon used 
in temporary erections or when nuts are brought from the stores 
to fit studs or bolts cut in the shop. Ihis method may suffice in 
many classes of work, but it is utterly unsuited to an interchange- 
able system; and when there is a fair amount of the latter firms 
sometimes make thread gauges of their own, m general form like 
the plug and ring gauges, using a liaid quality of steel for small 
sizes or a tough qnahty of cast iron for tlie larger. These, though 
not hardened, wj,U endure for a long tune if treated carefully. But 



Fig. 76. — Screw Thread Gauges. (Pratt & Whitney Co.) 

A, Plug gauge ; a, si/r ol tapping hole; b, thread. 

B, Ring gauge ; a, pins to prevent lateral movement; fc, adjusting 
screw for opening gauge; c, screw for closing ditto. 

though very useful and far better than none at all they lack two 
essentials. They are simply accommodation gauges, made to an 
existing tap or die, and do not therefore embody any precise abso- 


of an inch (fig. 77). Th^y are used In some kinds of lathe chuck 
work, but their principal value is in fitting and erecting the finer 
mechanisms. 



Fig. 77. — Indicator. 

A, Base; B, stem; C, arm; D, pointer or feeler, pivoted at 
a, and magnifying movement ol the work E upon the scale h] 
]'y spring to return D to zero. 

Surface Plates and Cognate Forms . — Alhcd to the gauges are the 
instruments for testing the truth of plane surfaces : the surface 
plates, straight-edges and winding binjis. The origination of i)lanc 
surfaces by scraping, until the mutual coincidence of three plates 
is secured, was due to Whitworth. The.se surface plates (fig. 78, A) 
fill an important place in workshop practice, since in the best 
work plane surfaces are te.sted on them and corrected by scraping. 
I'o a large extent the precision grinding machines have lessened 
the value of scraping, but it is still retained for machine slides 
and other work of a similar class. In the shops there arc two 
classes of surface plates : those employed daily about the shops, 
the accuracy of which becomes impaired in time, and the standard 


lute measurement, nor do they include 
any means for measuring variations from 
standard, nor arc tliey hardened. To 
produce gauges to fulfil these require- 
ments demands an original standard to 
work by,micrometnc measurements, and 
the means ol grinding after the harden- 
ing nroccbb. These requirements are 
fulfillefl in the serew tliread gauges and 
calhpers of the Pratt & Whiting and the 
Brown & Sharpe comiianies. The essen- 
tial feature of a screw gauge is that it 
measures the sides of the threads with- 
out risk of a possible false reading due 
to contact on tin* bottom or top ol the 
V. This IS fulfilled by flatting the top 
and making the bottom of the gaugo 
keen. The Pratt & WliitiK-y gauges are 
made as a plug and ring (hg. 7b), the 
plug being solid and the ring ca])able of 
precise adjustment round it. There is 
a plain round (md, ground and lapped 
exactly to the standard size ol the bottom 
of the thread, a dimension which is 



Fig. 78. 

A, Surface plate; protecting cover lor ditto C, Common square. 

when not in use. Square with adjustable blade. 

D, Large ribbed straight-edge. 


obliterated in the lhreade<I end because ol the bottoms of the 
angks being made ke<m lor clearance. There are three kinds of 
thi^clftss pf ^augc made; the first and most expensive is hardened 
and ground in the angle, while the second is hardened but not 
^oUfid,*- The jir.st is intended for use whan a very perfect gauge 
is requiiped, £he second lor ordinai'y shop us^e. The third is 
ihmde unhardenbfl for purposes ol reference simply, and it is 
not. brought into contact with the work to be tested at all, 
but .pieasuremeiits are tiiken by calhiiers; in every detail it repre- 
sents the'fctUhdard threads. The Brown & Sharpe apjiliance is 
of qfiitO' ‘difforont character. It is a micrometer calliper having 
a .fiitod-W and a moveable point between which the screw to be 
fiieasured Is embraced. By the reading of the luidrometer and 
the use of a constant the diameter of any thread in the middle 
of the thread can bo estimated. 

Miscellaneous , — The foregoing do not exhaust the gauges. There 
are gauges for the sectional shapes of screw threads of all pitches, 

S 5 for ‘drilled holes tliat liave to bo screwed, gauges for the 
and thickness of the teeth of gear-wheels, gauges for the tapers 
of machine spindles, gauges for key -grooves, &c. There are also 
the woodworker's gauges — the marking and cutting, the panel, 
the martiae and the long-tooth. 

Indicators are a Imall group of measuring instruments of a rather 

S ecuhilr ehaiM^fter. They magnify the moat minute error by adUpta- 
xmB of long short lever arms. The Bath, the Starrett and the 
Brown St Sharpe arc familiar in high-blass sJiops. Some simply 
magnify ina«:cyracy, but in one type an mdex re^s to thousandths 


])latc or plates employed for test and correction. Straight-edges 
arc derived from the surface plates, or may be originated like them. 
The largest are made of cast-iron, ribbed and curved on one edge, 
to prevent flexure, and provided 
witn feet (fig. 78, B). But the 
.^mailer straight-edges are gener- 
ally parallel, an.d a similar pair 
constitutes “ winding strips," by 
which any twist or departure 
from a plane surface is detected. 

Squares, of which there arc numer- 
ous designs (fig. 78, C and D), lurc 
straight-edges set at right angles. 

Bevels or bevel-squares (fig. 79), 
are straight-edges comprising a 
stock ana a blade, whicn are ad- 
justable lor angle in relation to 
each other. Shop protractors often 
include bls^le adjustable tor 
angle, forming a bevel with gradua- 
tions. Spirit-levels test the hori- 
zontal truth of surfaces. Many 
levels have two bubble tubes at rij^ht angles wi1;h eacfi other, one 
of which tests the truth of vertical faces. Generally levels have 
fiat feet, but some are made of V-section to fit over shafting. 'The 
common plumb-bob is in frequent luse for 16cating the vertical 
position of centres not in the same horizontal plane. WiiiMi a 



A, Common bevel. 

B, Universal bevel for testing 

low angles. 
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plumb-bob is combined with & parallel sutugnL-cuge the tcjrm plumb- 
rule is apphed. It tests the truth of vertical surfaces more accurately 
than a spint-level. (J. G. H.) 

TOOLE» JOHN LAWRENCE (1832-1906), English^ actor, son 
of an old employ^ of the East India Company who for many years 
acted as toast-master in the City of London, was bom in l^ndon 
on the 1 2th of March 1832. He was educated at the City of 
London School, and started life in a wine merchant’s office; but 
his natural propensity lor comic acting was not to be denied, and 
after some practice as an amateur with the City Histrionic Club, 
he definitely took to the stage in 1852, appearing in Dublin as 
Simmons in The Spitalfields Weaver. He gained cxfierience in 
the provinces, and in 1854 made his first professional appearance 
in I^ndon at the St James’s Theatre, acting Samuel Pepys in 
The King’s Rival and Weazel in My Friend the Major. In 1857, 
having just had a great success as Paul Pry, he mel; Henry 
Irving in Edinburgh, and recommended him to go to London; 
and their friendship remained thenceforth of the closest kind. 
In 1858 Toole joined Webster at the Adelphi, and established 
his popularity as a comedian, among other parts creating Joe 
Spriggins in lei on park franfais. In 1868 he was engaged at 
the Gaiety, appearing among other pieces in Thespis, the first 
Gilbert and Sullivan collaboration. His fame was at its height 
in 1874, when he went on tour to the United States, but he failed 
to reproduce there the success he had in England. In 1879 he 
took the Folly Theatre in London, which he renamed “Toole's” 
in 1882. He was constantly away in the provinces, but he pro- 
duced here a number of plays; H. J. Byron’s Upper Crust and 
Auntie \Vintvo’^ Hester s Mystery and Girls and Boys', burlesques 
such as Paw Claudian, and, later, J . M. Barrie’s Walker, London. 
But his appearances gradually became fewer, and after 1893 
was seen no more on the London stage, while his theatre was 
pulled down shortly afterward.s for an extension of Charing Cross 
Hospital. He published his reminiscences in 1888. 'I'oole 
married in 1854; and the death of his only son in 1879, and later 
of his wife and daughter, had distressing effects on his health; 
attacks of gout, from 1886 onwards, crippled him, and ultimately 
he retired to Brighton, where alter a long illness he died on the 
30th of July 1906. In his prime he w^as immensely popular, 
and also immensely funny in a way which depended a good deal 
on his tricks and delivery of words. He excelled in what may 
be called Dickens parts— combining humour and pathos. He 
was a good man of business, and left a considerable fortune, 
out of w'hich he made a number of bequests to charity and to 
his friends. His genial and sympathetic nature w^as no less 
conspicuous off the stage than on it. 

TOOMBS, ROBERT (1810-1885), American political leader, 
was bom near Wa.shington, Wilkes county, Georgia, on the 
2nd ol July 1810. He was educated at Franklin College (univer- 
sity of Georgia), at Union College, Schenectady, I^ew Ywrk, 
from which he graduated in 1828, and at the law school of the 
university of Virginia. He was admitted to the bar in 1830, 
and served in the Georgia House of Representatives (1838, 
1840-1841 and 1843-1844), in the Federal House of Represen- 
taiives (1845-1853), and in the United States Senate (1853- 
1861). He opposed the annexation of Texas, the Mexican War, 
President Polk’s Oregon policy, and the Walker Tariff of 1846. 
In common with Alexander H. Stephens and Howell Cobb, he 
supported the Compromise Measures of 1850, denounced the 
Nashville Convention, opposed the Secessionists in Georgia, and 
helped to frame the famous Georgia platform (1850). His 
position and that of Southern Unionists during the decade 1850- 
1860 has often been misunderstood. 'I'hcy disapproved of 
secession, not because they considered it wrong in principle, 
but because they considered it inexpedient. Cb the dissolution 
of the Whig party Toombs went over to the Democrats. He 
favoured the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, the admission of Kansas 
under th% Lecompton Constitution, and the English Bill (1858), 
and on the 24th of June 1856 introduced in the Senate the 
Toombs Bill, w|jich proposed a constitutional convention in 
Kansas under conditions which were acknowledged by various 
apti-jlavery leaders as fair, and which mark the greatest con- 


cessions made by the pro-slavery senators during the Kansas 
struggle. The bill did not provide for the submission of the 
constitution to popular vote, and the silence on this point of the 
territorial law under which the Lecompton Constitution of 
Kansas was framed in 1857 was the crux of the Lecompton 
struggle (see Kansas). In the presidential campaign of i860 
he supported John C. Breckinridge, and on the 22nd of December, 
soon after the election of Lincoln, sent a telegram to Georgia 
which asserted that “ secession by the 4th of March next should 
be thundered forth from the ballot-box by the united voice of 
Georgia.” He delivered a farewell address in the Senate 
(Jan. 7, 1861), returned to Georgia, and with Governor Joseph 
E. Brown led the fight for secession against Stephens and 
Herschel V. Johnson (1812-1880). His influence was a most 
powerful factor in inducing the “ old-line Whigs ” to support 
immediate secession. After a short term as secretary of state in 
President Davis's cabinet, he entered the army (July 21, 1861); 
and served first as a brigadier-general in the army of Northern 
Virginia, and after 1863 as adjutant and inspector-general of 
General G. W. Smith’s division of Georgia militia. He then spent 
two years in exile in Cuba, France and England, but returned to 
Georgia in 1867, and resumed the practice of law. Ow'ing to his 
refusal to take the oath of allegiance, he was never restored to the 
full rights of citizenship. He died at his home in Washington, 
Georgia, on the r5th of December 1885. 

See Pleasant A. Stovall, Robert 1 uambs. Statesman, Speaker, 
Soldier, Sage (New York, 1892). 

TOOTHWORT, the popular name for a small British plant of 
curious form and growth, known botanically as Lathraea squa- 
maria. It grows parasitically on roots, chiefly of hazel, in shady 
places such as hedge sides. It consists of a branched whitish 
underground stem closely covered with thick fleshy colourless 
leaves, which are bent over so as to hide the under-surface; 
irregular cavities communicating with the exterior are formed 
in the thickness of the leaf. On the inner wall of these chambers 
are stalked hairs, which when stimulated by the touch of an 
insect send out delicate filaments by means of which the insect 
is killed and digested. The only portions that appear above 
ground arc the short flower-bearing shoots, which bear a spike of 
two-lipped dull purple flowers. The savles which represent the 
leaves also secrete water, which escapes and softens the ground 
around the plant. Lathraea is closely allied to another British 
parasitic plant, broomrape {Orobanchr), 

TOOWOOMBA, a town of Aubigny county, Queensland, 
Australia, 76 m. by rail W. by N. of Ipsw'ich, and loi m. from 
Brisbane. It is situated on the summit of the Great Dividing 
Range, and is the centre of the rich pastoral and agricultural 
district of Darling Downs. The chief buildings are the town-hall, 
a large theatre, a school of arts and a library; the Christian 
Brothers College and several handsome churches. The industries 
are brewing, tanning, soap-boiling, flour-milling, malting, iron- 
founding, saw-milling and jam-making.“ Vineyards are culti- 
vated by a German colony and large quantities of wine are made. 
The town received a municipal charter in 1860, and during the 
governorship of Lord Lamin^on (1896-1897) became the summei 
residence of the governor and his staff. Pop. (1901), 9137; 
within the five-mile radius, 14,087. 

TOP (cf. Dan. top, Ger. Topf, also meaning pot), a^oy consist- 
ing of a body of conical, circular or oval shape with a point or 
peg on which it tun>s or is made to whirl. The twisting or whirl- 
ing motion is applied by whipping or lashing when it is a “ whip 
ping top ” or “ peg-top,” or by the rapid unwinding of a string 
tightly wound round a head or handle. When the body is 
hollow this results in a whirring noise, whence the name “ hum- 
ming top.” Other kinds of tops are made as supports for coloured 
disks which on revolving .show a kaleidoscopic variation of 
patterns. The top is also used in certain games of chance, when 
it is generally known as a “teetotum.” Ther^re many references ^ 
to«t in ancient classical literature. The Greek terms Jor the 
toy are ptfipti, which was evidently the whipping or peg top 
(Arist. Birds, 1461), and a-rpopikos, a humming top, spun by a 
string (Plato, R^. iv. 436 E.). 14 Hojner (H. xiy. 413) the t«ord 
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o-Tfjo/v./Jo? seems to point to tlic humming-top. The Latin name 
for the top was turbo. This word and the Greek are 

sometimes translated by “ lop ” when they refer to the 
instrument used in the Dionysiac mysteries, which, when 
whirled in the air by a string, produced a booming noise. This 
was no doubt the equivalent of the “ bull roarer ” (g.v.). Strutt 
{Games afid Pastimes, 491) says that the top was known in 
England as ei^rly as the 14th century. For the scientific 
properties of the top see Gyroscope and Gyrostat. 

'This wortl must be distinguishefl from that signifying the highest 
or ui)i)ermost jiart of anything. It appears to have meant origin- 
ally a tiilt or crest of htiir; cf. Ger. Zopf^ Du. top, Icel. topps, &c.; 
It IS allioil to iing. “ tap,” a spike for a cask, and ” tip,^' point. 
Some etymologists have identihcd the two words, the toy being 
so tailed from spinning on its top or tip, but the two German 
loriiib seem to prove conchi.sively that the word.'i aie diflcrent. 

TOPAZ, a mineral usually found in connexion with granitic- 
rocks and used, w^hen fine, as a gem-stone. It is believed that 
the topaz of modern mineralogists was unknown to the ancients, 
and that the stone described under the name of in 

allusion to its occurrence on an island in the Red Sea knowm as 
TOTrdfo)? iT/o-o?, was the mineral which is now termed chrysolite 
or ])cridot (g-v.). The Hebrew pitdah, translated “topaz” in 
the Old I'estament, may also have been the chrysolite. 

'J'opaz crystallizes in the orthorhombic system, usually with a 
prismatic habit (figs, i and 2). Many of tlie crystals, like those 
fr^im Saxony and Siberia, arc rich in fa(‘es, and present with the 
prisms a complicated combination of p)Tamids and domes. The 
faces of the prism-zone are usually striated vertically. Doubly 
terminated crystals arc rare, and sometimes apparently hemi- 
morphic. The mineral present. s a perfect cleavage transverse 
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to the long axis of the prism, and the cleavagc-plane often has a 
pearly lustre. The chemical composition of the topaz has given 
rise to much discussion, but it is now generally regarded as an 
aluminium fluo-silicate having the formula Al^F^SiO^. It was 
.shown by ProfesMir S. L. renficld and Mr J. C. Minor that the 
fluorine may be partially replaced by hydroxyl. When strongly 
heated topaz suffers con.siderable loss of weight. Sir D. Brewster 
found in top’az numerous microscopic cavities containing fluids, 
some okwhiclv-have received the names of brewsterlinite and 
cryptoli'nite. * “Possibly some of the liquid inclusions may be 
hy'drocar bolls. 

llic 'topaz, when pure, may be colourless, and if cut as a 
brfllmnt h^*'been mistaken for diamond. It has, too, the 
same', sneeme gravity, about 3*5- It is, however, greatly 
infertofin hardness,’ the hardness of topaz being onlj' 8; and it 
has lower refractivity and dispersive powers : moreover, being an 
orthorhombic mineral, it possesses double refraction. From 
phenacitc and from rock-crystal, for which it may be mistaken, it 
IS distinguished by lieing^ biaxial and by haring a much higher 
specif' gravity. 'I'he topaz becomes electric by heating, by 
friction or by pj-essure. Colourless limpid topazes are known in 
Brazil as pingtrs d'agoa, or “ drops of water,’’ whilst in England 
they pass in trade as “ minas novas,” from a locality in the 
state of Minas Geraes in Brazil. ^ 

Coloured topazes usually present various shades of yellow, blue 
or brown. The pleochroism is fairly marked, the colour of the 
shejrr.N -i’fUow crystals from Brj^il being generally resolved by the 


dichroscope into a browwsh-yellow awd a rose-pink. The colour 
in many cases is unstable, and the brown topazes of Siberia are 
specially liable to suffer bleaching by exposure to sunlight. In » 
1750 a Parisian jeweller named Dumelle discovered that the 
yellow Brilzilian topaz becomes pink on exposure to a moderate 
iicat, and this treatment has since been extensively applied, so 
that nearly all the pink topaz occurring in jewelry has been 
artificially heated. Such “ burnt topaz ” is often known as 
“ Brazilian ruby,” a name applied also to the natural red topaz, 
which, however, is excessively rare. “ Brazilian sapphire ” is 
the term sometimes given to blue topaz, but the colour is usually 
pale. The delicate green topaz has been incorrectly called 
aquamarine, which is a name applicable only to the sea-green 
beryl {g^v). According to A. K. Coomdraswdmy, yellow sapphire 
is often .sold as topaz in Ceylon, where yellow topaz is unknown, 
whilst j)ink corundum is frequently called there “ king topaz.” 

The topiiz is cut on a leaden wheel, and polished with tripoli. 

It is generally step-cut, or table-cut, but its beauty is best 
developed when in the form of a brilliant, ('ut topazes of 
large size are known, and it is said that the great “ Braganza 
diamond ” of Portugal is probably a topaz. 

Topaz usually occurs in granitic and gnuis.sose rocks, often in 
greison, and is commonly associated with cassiterite, tourmaline and 
lieryl. It seems to have bcH'U formed, in many cases, by pneumalo- 
lytic action. In the we.st of England it is found in Cornwall, 
notably at St Michael’s Mount and at Cligga Head near St Agues. 

It occurs also in Lundy Island. The finest British topaz is found 
in the Cairngorm grouji of mountains in the central Highlaiuks, 
especially at Ben a Biiird. Rolled pebbles occur in the bed of the 
Avon in Banffshire. Beautiful, though small, cry.stals occur m 
the drusy cavities of the granite of the Moiirnc Mountains in 
Ireland. ’ The famous topaz rock of the Schiieckeiistcin, neai 
Auerbach, in Saxony, yields pale yellow crystals, formerly cut lor 
jewelry, and it is said that tnc.se “do not become pink pn heating. 
Fine lopa/es occur in Russia, at several localities m the Urals and 
in the Adun-clialon Mountains, ne^r Nerchinsk, 111 Siberia. A very 
fine .series Jrom the Koksharov collection is in the British Museum. 
Beautiful crystals of topaz are found in Japan, especially at Taka- 
yama in the province of Mino, and at fanokamiyama in Omi 
province. Ceylon and Burniii occasionally yield topazes. Brazil 
is a famous locality, the welhknown sherry-yellow crystals coming 
from Ouro Preto, formerly called Villa Rica, the capital of Minas 
(ieraes, where they occur m a kaohnitic matrix, resulting from the 
alteration oi a mica-schist, which is regarded by Professor O. A. 
Derby as a metamori>hosed igneous rock. Topaz occurs in the 
tiii-dnlts of New South Wales, especially in the New England 
district; it has been discovered in the Coolgardie goldfield, West 
Australia: and it is found also in the tinficlds of Tasmania and on 
Flinders Island in Bass's Strait. Fine tojiaz has been worked 
near Pike's Peak in Colorado, and in San Diego county, California. 
The mineral occurs in rhyolite at Nathrop in Chaflee county and 
Chalk Mountain in Sumniit county, Colorado, and in trachyte 
near Sevier Lake, Utah. The occurrence of topaz in these volcanic 
rocks is very notable, and contrasts with its common occurrence 
in granites. It is found in like manner in rhyolite at San Luis 
Potosi in Mexico; and beautiful little limihd crystals accompany 
stream-tin at Durango. Common lojiaz occurs in coar.se crystals 
at many locahties. A columnar variety from the tin-districta of 
Saxony and Bohemia, and from Mt Bischoft in Tasmania, i.s 
known as pycnite {irvKv 6 s, dense) ; whilst a coarse opaque topaz 
from granite near Falun, in Sweden, has been termed pyrophysa- 
lite {wvp, fire ; tpvtrav, to blow), in allusion to its behaviour when 
heated. 

” Oriental topaz ” is the name .sometimes given to yellow corun- 
dum, a mineral readily distinguished from true topaz by superior 
hardness and density. Yellow and smoke-tinted quartz or cairn- 
gorm, is often known as ” Scotch topaz ” or ” Spanish topaz,” 
according to its locahty; but these, on the contrary, are inferior 
in hardness and density. The chief differences between the three 
minerals may be seen in the following table, in which they are 
arranged in order of liardness, density and refractivity : - 

Scotch True Oriental 

Topaz. Topaz. Topaz. 

Hardness* . . « . . 7 ^ ‘J 

Specific gravity . . 2*6 35 4 

Refractive indices . 1-54, 1-55 i*6j,t62 170,1*77 

Crystallization . . Hexagonal Orthorhombic Hexagonal 

Chemical composition SiOg Al.j5FgSi04 • Al.O^ 

_ ---- - ^ — -r 

TOPEKA, a city and the county-seat of 'Shawnee coiyity, 
Kansas, U,S.A., the capital of the state, situated on both sides of 
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the Kansas River, in the eas^t part of the* state, about 6o m.W. of 
Kansas City. Pop. (1900), 33,608, of whom 3201 were foreign- 
• born (including 702 Germans, 575 Swedes, 512 English, 407 
Russians, 320 Irish, Sic.,) and 4807 were negroes; (1910, census), 
43,684. It is served by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, the 
rihicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Union Pacific and the 
Missouri Pacific railways. The city is regularly laid out on a 
fairly level prairie bench, considerably elevated above the river 
Jind about 890 ft. above sea-level. Among its prominent build- 
ings are the United States government building, the Capitol 
(erected 1866-1903 at a cost of $3,200,589 and one of the best 
state buildings in the country), the county court-house, the 
public library (1882), an auditorium (with a seating capacity 
of about 5000), the Y.M.C.A. building, a memorial building, 
housing historical relics of the state, and Grace Church Cathedral 
(Protestant Episcopal). The city is the see of a Protestant 
Episcopal bishop. In the Capitol are the library (about 6000 
volumes) and natural history collections of the Kansas Academ v 
of Science, and the library (30,000 books, 94,000 pamphlets and 
28,500 manuscripts) and collections of the Kansas State Historiad 
Society, which publishes Kansas Historical Collections (1875 
sqq.) and Dicnmal Reports (1879 sqq.). The city is the seat of 
Washburn (formerly Lincoln) College (1865), which took its 
present name in 1868 in honour of Ichabod Washburn of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, who gave it $25,000; in 1909 it had 783 
students (424 being women). Other educational establishments 
are the College of the Sisters of Rethany (Protestant Episcopal, 
1861), for women, and the Topeka Industrial and Educational 
Institute (1895), for negroes. In Topeka arc the state insane 
asylum, Christ's Hospital (1894), the Jane C. Stormont Ho.spital 
and Training School for nurses (1895), the Santa Railway 
Hospital, the Bethesda Hospital (1906) and the St Francis 
Hospital (1909). Topeka is an important manufacturing city. 
Its factory product was valued in 1905 at $14,448,869. Natural 
gas is piped from southern Kansas for manufacturing and 
domestic use. 

The first white settlement on the site of Topeka was made in 
1852, but the city really originated in 1854, when its site was 
chosen by a party from Lawrence. It was from the first a free- 
state stronghold. More than one convention was held here in 
Territorial days, including that which framed the Topeka 
Constitution of 1855; and some of the meetings of the free-state 
legislature chosen under that document (see Kan.sa.s) were also 
held here. Topeka was made the temporary state capital under 
the Wyandotte Constitution, and became the permanent capital 
in 186 r. It was first chartered by the pro-slavery Territorial 
legislature in 1857, but did not organize its government until 
1858 (see Lawrence). In 1881 it was chartered as a city of the 
first class. The first railway outlet, the Union Pacific, reached 
Eugene, now North Topeka, in 1865. The construction of tRe 
Atchison, Topeka Santa Fif; was licgun here in 1868, and its 
c onstruction shops, of extreme importiance to the city, were built 
here in 1878. In 1880, just after the great negro immigration to 
Kansas, the coloured population was 31 % of the total. 

See F. W. Gile.s, Thirty Years in Topeka (To]jrka, 1886). 

TOPELIUS, ZAKRIS [Zacharia.s] (i8i8-)898), Finnish 
author, was, born at Kuddniis, near Nykarleby, on the 

14th of January 1818. He was the .son of a doctor of 
the same name, who was distinguished as the earliest collector 
of Finnish folk-songs. Topelius became a student at Hel- 
singfors in 1833, was made professor in 1863 and received 

in succession all the academic distinctions open to him. 

Quite early in his career he began to distinguish himself 
as a lyric poet, with the three .successive volumes of his 
Heather Blossoms The earliest of« his historical 

romances was The Duchess of Finland, published in 1850. 
He was also editor-in-chief of the Helsingfors Gazette from 
1841 to i8<?o. In 1878 Topelius was allowed to withdraw from 
\\\% professorial duties, but this did not sever his connexion 
with the university.; it gave him, however, more leisure for his 
abundant and various literar}- enterprises. Of all the multi- 
farions^ritings of Topelius, in prose and verse, that which has 


enjoyed the greatest popularity is his Tales of a Barber-Surgeon, 
episodes of historical fiction from the days of Gustavus 11 . 
Adolphus to those of Gustavus III., treated in the manner ol 
Sir Walter Scott; the five volumes of this work appeared at 
intervals between 1853 and 1867. Topelius attempted the 
drama also, with most success in his tragedy of Regina von 
Emmeritz (1854). Topelius aimed, with eminent but perhaps 
pathetic success, at the cultivation of a string passion of 
patriotism in Finland. He died on the 13th of March 1898 
at Helsingfors. Topelius was an exceptionally happy writer 
for children, his best-known book being Lasning for barn. 
His abundant poetry is graceful and patriotic, but does not 
offer any features of great originality. (E. G.) 

TOPETE, JUAN BAUPTISTA (1821-1885), Spanish naval 
commander and politician, wfis born in Mexico on the 24th of 
May 1821. His father and grandfather were also Spanish 
admirals. He entered the navy at the age of seventeen, cut out 
a Carlist vessel in 1839, became a midshipman at twenty-two, 
obtained the cross ol naval merit for .saving the life of a sailor in 
1841 and became a lieutenant in 1845. served on the West 
Indian station for three )'cars, and was engaged in repressing the 
slave trade before he was promoted frigate captain in 1857. He 
was chief of staff to the fleet during the Morocco War, 1859, after 
which he got the crosses of San F>rnando and San Hennencgildo. 
Having been appointed chief of the Carrara arsenal at Cadiz, he 
was elected deputy and joined the Union Liberal of O'Donnell 
and Serrano. He was sent out to the Pacific in command of the 
frigate “ Blanca,*’ and was present at the bombardment of 
Valparaiso and ('allao, where he was badly wounded, and in 
other engagements of the war between Chile and Peru. On his 
return to Spain, Topete was made port captain at Cadiz, which 
enabled him to take the lead of the conspiracy in the fleet against 
the Bourbon monarch)-. He sent the steamer Buenaventura ’’ 
to the Canary Isle for Serrano and the other exiles; and when 
Prim and Sagasla arrived from Gibraltar, the whole fleet under 
the influence of Topete took such an attitude that the people, 
garrison and authorities of Cadiz followed suit. Topete took 
part in all the acts of the revolutionary government, accepted the 
post of marine minister, was elected a member of the Cortes of 
1869, supported the pretensions of Montpensicr, opposed the 
election of Amadeus, sat in several cabinets of that king’s reign, 
was prosecuted by the federal republic of 1873 and again took 
charge of the marine under Serrano in 1874. After the Restora- 
tion Topete for some years held aloof, but finally accepted the 
presidency of a naval board in 1877, and sat in the Senate as a 
life peer until his death on the 29th of October 1885 at Madrid. 

TbPFFER, RODOLPHE (1 799-1846), the inventor of pedes- 
trian journeys in Switzerland by schoolboys, was bom at Geneva 
on the 3i.st of January 1799. His grandfather, a tailor, came 
about 1760 from Schweinfurt (Bavaria) to settle in Geneva, while 
his father, Adam, was an artist. Rodolphe’.s literary education 
was rather desultory, as he intended to be an artist, like his father. 
But in 1819 his weak eyesight put an end to that intention, so 
he studied in Paris, intending to devote himself to the profession 
of schoolmaster. After passing some time in a private school in 
Geneva (1822-1824), he founded (1824) one of his own, after his 
marriage. It was in 1823 that he made his first foot journey 
in the Alp.s with his pupils, though this became hfs regular 
practice only from 1832 onwards. These Voyages en zigzag were 
de.scribed annually( 1832-1 843) in a series of lithographed volumes, 
with sketches by the author — the first printed edition appeared 
at Paris in 1844, and a second series {Nouveaux voyages en zig’ 
zag) also at Paris in 1854. Both series h^^ve since passed through 
many editions. In 1832 he was named professor of belles-lettres 
at the university of Geneva, and held that chair till his death, 
on the 8th of June 1846, As early as 1830 he published an article 
in the Bibliotheque universelle of Geneva. It wiis followed by a 
number of tales, commencing with the BibltotBeque de mon oncle 
(183^, many of which were later collected (1841) into thdVell- 
known volume which bears the title of NouveUes ginetwises. 
He took some part (on the Conservative side) in local politic^, 
and was (1841-1843) editor of the Courtier de G^ve. Among 
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his Other works are an edition of Demosthenes (1824), and a 
volume of artistic studies, the Reflexions et menus propos d'un 
peintre genevois (1848). 

Lives by A. Blondcl and Ihr abb6 Rclavc (both published at 
Paris, 1880), and shorter notices in L. Rambert's icnuaim nationaux 
(Geneva, 1874); and E. Javelle's Souvenirs d'un alpiniste (Lausanne, 
1886; Eng. trails., 1890, under the title of Alpine Memories), and 
several chai iters in Ste Beuve’s Causcrics du lundi, Derniers 
portraits htteraires and Portraits cnntemporains. (W. A. B. C.) 

TOPHET, or Topheth (nDhn)^ the name given in 2 Kings 
xxiii. 10; Jer, vii. 31, to a spot in the valley of Ben Hinnom near 
Jerusalem where the Hebrews in the time of Ahab and Manasseh 
offered children to Molech and other heathen gods. Josiah 
“ defiled ' it as part of his reforming activity, and it became a 
place for the bestowal and destruction of refuse, and a synonym 
for Gehenna (Isa. xxx. 33 ; Jer. vii. 32). 

The uncertain etymology of the word is discussed in the Ency. 
Bib., s.v. " Mokch," § 3, Toiihcth.” 

TOPIARY, a term in gardening or horticulture for the cutting 
and trimming of shrubs, such as cypress, box or yew% into regular 
and ornamental shapes. It is usually applied to the cutting of 
trees into urns, vases, birds and other fantastic shapes, which 
were common at the end of the 17th century and through 
the 1 8th, but it also embraces the more restrained art necessary 
for the laying out of a formal garden. Yew and holly trees cut 
into fantastic objects may still be seen in old-fashioned cottage 
or farmhouse gardens in England. The Lat. ioptarius meant an 
ornamental or landscape gardener, and was formed from topia 
(Gr. T 07 ro 9 , place), a term specially employed for a formal kind of 
landscape painting used as a mural decoration in Roman houses. 

TOPLADY, AUGUSTUS MONTAGUE (1740-1778), Anglican 
divine, was born at Farnham, Surrey, and educated at West- 
minster and Trinity College, Dublin. Although originally a 
follower ol Wesley, he in 1758 adopted extreme Calvinist opinions. 
He was ordained in 1762 and became vicar of Harpford with 
Eenn-Ottery, Devonshire, in 1766. In 1768 he exchanged to the 
living of Broadhembury, Devon.shiro. He is chiefly known as a 
writer of hymns and poems, including “ Rock of Ages,” and the 
collections cn tilled Poems on Sacred Subjects (Dublin, 1759) and 
Psalms and Hymns jot Public and Private Worship (London, 
1776). His best prose work is the Historic Proof of the Doctrinal 
Calvinism of the Church of England (London, 1774). Some 
comments by Wesley upon Toplady’s presentation of Calvinism 
led to a controversy which was carried on with much bitter- 
ness on both sides. Toplacly wrote a venomous Letter to 
Mr Wesley (1770), and Wesley repeated his comments in The 
Consequence Proved (1771), whereupon Toplady replied Molh 
increased acridity in More Work for Mr Wesley From 

1775 to 1778, having obtained leave of non-residence at 
Broadhembury, he lived in London, and ministered at a 
Calvinist church in Orange Street. 

TOJPOGRAPHY (Gr. tottos, place, y^a<j^€n/, to write), a 
description of a town, district or locality, giving details of its 
geOgrf^hic^^d architectural features. 'J’he term is also applied 
in anatomy tot the niapping out of the surface of the human 
h'tjdy^ cither according to a division based on the organs or parts 
lyipg. below certain regions, or on a superficial plotting out of 
the' -bpdf^ by anatomical boundaries and landmarks. 

;fO)KAN, the napie in Hindustimi (Skr. torana, from tor, pass) 
•Of a Sacred or honorific gateway in Buddhist architecture. Its 
typical form is a projecting cross-piece resting on two uprights 
or posts. • It is made of wood or stone, and the cross-piece is 
generally of three bars placed one on the top of the other; both 
cross-piete and posts are usually sculptufed. 

TORBERNIXE (or cupro-uranite), a mineral which is one of the 
** uranium micas a hydrous uranium and copper phosphate, 
Cu(U02^j(P0^)2-}- i2ll.,0. Cr}"stals are tetragonal and have the 
form of square f^ates, which are often very thin. There is a 
perfect. mica^:eous cleavage parallel to* the basal plane, a^id on 
this face the lustre is pearly. Th^. bright grass-green colour 
is 'a characteristic feature of the mineral. The hardness is 2\ 
and th^j specific gravity 3-3. The radio-activity of the mineral 


is greater than that of‘ some specimens of pitchblende. It was 
first observed in 1772 at Johanngcorgenstadt in Saxony, but the 
best examples are from Gunnislakc near Calslock and Redruth* 
in Cornwall. The name torbernite is after Torbem Bergman : 
chalcolite is a synonym. (L. j. s.) 

TORCELLO, an island of Venetia, Italy, in the lagoons about 
6 m. to the N.W. of Venice, belonging to the commune of Burano. 
It was a flourishing city in the early middle ages, but now has 
only a few houses and two interesting churches. The former 
cathedral of S. Maria was founded in the 7th century. The 
present building, a basilica with columns, dates from 864; the 
nave was restored in 1008, in which year the now ruined octtigonal 
baptistery was built. It contains large mosaics of the a 2th 
century, strongly under Byzantine influence; those on the west 
wall represent the Resurrection and Last Judgment. The 
seats for the priests are arranged round the semicircular apse, 
rising in steps with the bishop’s throne in the centre — an arrange- 
ment unique in Italy. Close by is S. Fosca, a church of the 12th 
century, octagonal outside, with colonnades on five sides and a 
rectangular interior intended for a dome which was never 
executed, beyond which is a Ihrce-apsed choir. In the local 
museum are four Mycenaean vases, one found in the island and 
another on the adjacent island ol Mazzorbo, proving direct 
intercourse with the Aegean Sea in prehistoric times. 

See R. M. Dawkins, ii\ Journal of Hellenic Studies (19041, xxiv. 125. 

TORCH ( 0 . Fr. torche, from Med. Lai. ioriia, derived from 
tortus, twisted, torquere, to twist), a light or illuminant that can 
he carried in the hand, made of twisted tow, hemp or other 
inflammable substance. Torches or ” links ” were, till the general 
introduction of street lighting, necessary adjuncts for passengi;rs 
on foot or in carriages in towns at night, and many ol the older 
houses in London and elsewhere still retain the iron stands 
outside their doors, in which the torches might be placed. 

TORGHilRE, a candelabrum mounted upon a tall stand of 
wood or metal, usually with two or three lights. When it 
was first introduced in France towards the end of the 171I1 
century the torchere mounted one candle only, and when the 
number was doubled or tripled the improvement was regarded 
almost as a revolution in the lighting of large rooms. 

TORDENSKJOLD, PEDER (1691-1720), eminent Danish 
naval hero, the tenth child of alderman Jan Wcssel of Bergen, in 
Norway, was born at Troridhjem on the 28th of October 1691. 
Wessel was a wild, unruly lad who gave his pious parents much 
trouble. Finally he ran away from them by hiding in a ship 
bound for Copenhagen, where the king’s chaplain, Dr Pedcr Jes- 
persen, took pity on the friendless lad, gratified his love for the 
sea by sending him on a voyage to the West Indies, and finally 
procured him a vacant cadetship. After further voyages, this 
time to the East Indies, Wessel was, on the 7th of July 17J1, 
appointed 2nd lieutenant in the royal marine, and shortly 
afterwards became the captain of a little 4-gun sloop “ Ormen ” 
(The Serpent), in which he cruised about the Swedish roast 
and picked up much useful information about the enemy. 

In jimc 1712 he was promoted to a 20 gun frigate, against 
the advice of the Danish admiralty, which pronounced him 
to be too flighty and unstable for such a command. His 
discriminating patron was the Norwegian admiral Ldvendal, 
who was the first to recognize the young man’s ability as a 
naval officer. At this period Wessel was already renowned for 
two things : the audacity with which he attacked any Swedish 
vessels he came across regardless of odds, and his unique seaman- 
ship, which always enabled him to escape capture. The Great 
Northern War had now entered upon its later stage, when Sweden, 
beset Oil evei^^ side by foes, employed her fleet principally to 
transport troops and stores to her distressed German provinces. 
The audacity of Wessel impeded her at every point. He was 
continually snapping up transports, dashing into the Vjords where 
her vessels lay concealed, and holding up her detached frigajes. 

In July 1714 he encountered a frigate whicl,\ had been equipped 
in England for the Swedes and was on its way to Gothenburg 
under the command of an English captain. Wessel instantly 
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attacked her but in the English captain he met his match. 
The combat lasted all day, was interrupted by nightfall, and 
• renewed again indecisively the following morning. Wessel’s 
free and easy ways procured him many enemies in the Danish 
na\7. He was accused of unnecessarily endangering his 
majesty's war-ships in the affair with the frigate and he was 
brought before a court martial. But the spirit ^^^lh which 
he defended himself and the contempt he poured on his less 
courageous comrades took the fancy of King Frederick TV., 
who cancelled the proceedings and raised Wessel to the rank of 
captain. When in the course of 1715 the return of Charles XII. 
from Turkey to Stralsund put a new life into the jaded and 
dispirited Swedish forces, Wessel distinguished himself in 
nunierous engagements off the Pomeranian coast and did the 
enemy infinite damage by cutting out their frigates and destroy- 
ing their transports. On letuming to Denmark in the beginning 
of 1716 he was ennobled under the title of “ Tordenskjold ” 
(Thundershield). When in the course of 1716 Charles XII. 
invaded Norway and sat down before the fortress of p'redrik- 
shald, Tordenskjold compellecl him to raise the siege and 
retire to Sweden by pouncing upon the Swedish transport 
fleet laden with ammunition and other military stores w'hich 
rode at anchor in the narrow and dangerous strait of Dynekil, 
utterly destroying the Swedish fleet with little damage to him- 
self. For tliis, his great est exploit., he was promoted to the rank 
of commander, but at the same time incurred the enmity of 
his superior officer Admiral Gabel, whom he had omitted to 
take into liis confidence on the occasion. Tordenskjold’s first 
important command was the squadron with which he was 
entrusted m the beginning of 1717 for the purpose of de.stroying 
the Swedish Gothenburg squadron which intemipted the com- 
munications between Denmark and Norway. Owing to the 
disloyalty of certain of his officers who resented serving under 
the young adventurer, Tordenskjold failed to do all that was 
expected of him. His enemies were not slow to take advantage 
of his partial failure. The old charge of criminal recklessness 
was revived against him at a second court martial before which 
he was summoned in 1718; but his old patron Admiral U. C. 
Gyldcnlove again intervened energetically in his behalf and 
the charge was quashed. In December 1718 Tordcnj^kjold 
brought to Frederick TV. the welcome news of the death of 
Charles XII. and was made a rear-admiral for his pains. Tor- 
denskjold 's hist feat of arms was his capture of the Swedish 
fortress of Marstrand, when he partially destroyed and partially 
captured the (Jothenburg squadron which had .so long eluded him. 
He was rewarded with the rank of vice-admiral. Tordenskjold 
did not long survive the termination of the war. On the 20th 
of November 1720 he was killed in a duel with a Livonian 
colonel, Jakob Axel Stael von Holstein. Although, Dynekil 
excepted, Tordenskj old’s victories were of far less importanfT 
than Sehc.sted’s at Stralsund and Gyldenlbve’s at Kiigen, he is 
certainly, after Charles XII., the most heroic figure of the Great 
Northern War. His courage was fully equal to the courage 
of “ The Lion of the North,” but ho lacked that absolute self- 
command which gives to the bravery of Charles XIL its peculiar, 
almost superhuman, character. 

See Carstensen and Liitken, Torde'n^ikjold {Copenhagen, 1887). 

(R. N. B.) 

TOBEADQB, a Spanish word derived from iorear, to engage 
in a bull-fight, toro, a bull, Latin laurus, for one of the principal 
performers in the national sport of bull-fighting (q.v.). 

TORELL, OTTO MARTIN (i 828-1 qoo), Swedish geologist, 
was bom in Varberg on the 5th of June 1828. He was edu- 
cated at Lund for the medical profession, but became interested 
in zoological and geological studies, and bcing^f ind«p)cndent 
means he devoted himself to science. He gave his attention 
first especially to the invertebrate fauna and the physical 
changes dl pleistocene and recent times. He studied the 
glacial phenomena of Switzerland, Spitzbergen and Green- 
land, making two, Arctic expeditions in company with A. E. 
Noidenskiold. In 1866 he became professor of zoology and 
geo|p^ in the university at Lund, and in 1871 he was appointed 
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chief of the Swedish Geological Survey. In the latter capacity 
he laboured untd 1897. His published contributions, though of 
much interest and importance, were not large, but his influence 
in promoting a knowledge of geology in Sweden was of great 
service. His Arctic experiences enabled him to interpret 
the method of origin of the drift deposits in northern Europe, 
and to show that they were largely of glacial or fluvio-glacial 
origin. In the English drifts he recognized m*ny boulders of 
Scandinavian origin. He died on the nth of September 1900. 

His puhlicatioiis include : Bidrag till Spitxbergens molluskfauna 
(1859); and memoirs to accompany several sheets of the Geological 
Survey map of Sweden. 

Obituary with portrait, in Geol A/ag. (May 1902), reproduced in 
abridged form from memoir by L. Holmstrom, in Geologtska foremu- 
gen 1 Stockholm's fo^handlingar, xxiii. 

TORENO, JOBE MARIA QUtEFO DE LLANO RUIZ DE 
SARA VIA, Count of (1786-1843), Spanish politician and his- 
torian, was born at Oviedo on the 25th of November 1786. His 
family was wealthy and belonged to the most ancient nobility 
of Asturias. His mother, Dominga Ruiz dc Saravia, had 
property in the province of Cuenca. The .son received a better 
I education in classics, mathematics and modem languages 
than was usual at that time. The young viscount of Matarrosa, 
the title he bore in his father’s lifetime, was introduced 
to the writings of Voltaire and Rousseau by the abbot 
of the Benedictine house of Monserrat in Madrid. He was 
pre.sent at Madrid when the city rose against Murat on the 2nd 
of May 1808, and look part in the struggle w'hich w^as the 
beginning of the Peninsular War. From Madrid he escaped 
: to Asturias, and on the 30th of May he embarked in a Jersey 
privateer at Gijon, with other delegates, in order to ask for the 
help of England against the French. The deputation was 
enthusiastically received in London. By the 30th of December 
he was back in Asturias, his father having died in the inter\^al. 
During the Peninsular War he saw .some service in the first 
occupation of Asturias by the French, but he was mainly occu- 
pied by his duties as a member of the Cortes. In 1809 he was at 
Seville, where one of his uncles was a member of the central 
Junta. In the following year he was a leader of the party which 
compelled the R^ency to summon the Corte.s — to which he was 
elected by Asturias early in 1811 though he wanted some months 
of the legal age of twenty-five. His election was opposed by 
some of his own relatives who did not share his adtimced opinions, 
but it was ratified by the Cortes. Toieno was conspicuous 
among the well-meaning men who framed the constitution of 
1812, which was made as if it was meant for some imaginary 
republic and not for Catholic and monarchical Spain. When 
Ferdinand VIL returned from prison in France in 1814 Toreno 
foresaw a reaction, and put himself out of reach of the king. 
He was the more an object of suspicion because his brother- 
in-law, Porlier, peri.shed in a wild attempt to support the con- 
stitution by force. Toreno remained in exile till the outbreak 
of the revolution of 1820. Between that year and 1823 he was 
in Spain serving in the restored Cortes, and experience had 
abated his radical ardour. When the French mter\’ened in 1823 
Toreno had again to go into exile, and remained abroad till the 
king published the amnesty of the 15th of October 1832. He 
returned home in July 1833, but remained on his estates till 
the king’s death on the 29th of September. As hereditary 
standard bearer of Asturiiis (Alferez Mayor) it fell to him to 
proclaim the young queen, Isabella 11 . In 1834 his now 
moderate opinions pointed him out to the queen regent, Maria 
Christina, as a useful man for office. In June 1834 he was 
minister of finance, and became prime minister on the 7th of 
June. His tenure of the premiership lasted only till the 14th of 
September of the same year, when the regent’s attempt to retain 
a practically despotic government under a thin constitutional 
veil broke down. The greater part of the remainder of his 
life was spent in voluntary exile, and he di#d in Paris on the 
i6tlf of September 184^. As a politician he felt the neeA for a 
revision of the worn out despotism which ruled till 1808, but he 
was destitute of any real political capacity. Toreno is chiefly 
remembered as the author of History of th% "Rising, War 
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and Revolution of Spain, which he began between 1823 and 
1832 and published in j 836-1838 in Paris. As a work of military 
criticism it is not of high value, and Toreno was prejudiced in 
favour of his colleagues of the Cortes, whose errors and ex- 
cesses he shared in and excused. The book is, however, written 
in excellent (Castilian, and was compiled with industry. It is 
worth consulting as an illustration of the time in which the author 
lived, as a patt'iotic Spanish view of the war, and for the pro- 
minence it gives to the political side of the Peninsular War, 
which he justly treated as a revolution. 

\ biography by Don Antonio de Cucto is prefixed to the reprint 
01 the Levantamunto ^uerra y fevoluiidn de Ebpafia, in vol. Ixiv. 
oi tlu' hihhotcca de autores espaHoles of Kivadeneyra (Madrid, 
i 84()- i 88 o ). 

TORENO, QUEIPO DE LLANO Y GAYOSO DE, Count 
(1840 1S90), Spanish politician, son of the preceding, was 
l)orn in Madrid in 1840. He was educated at the Madrid 
In.'jtitutc and University, entered parliament in 1864 as a 
Moderado, and sat in all the Cortes of Queen Isabella's reign 
ii> a deputy for his ancestral province, Asturias. Loyal to the 
IJourbons all through the revolution, he nevertheless became a 
deputy in the Cortes of 1871-1873, and founded an Alplvmsist 
paper, El Ttempo, in 1873. When the Restoration took place, 
its first cabinet made ( ount de 'I'oreno ina)'or of the capital, 
and in 1875 minister of public works, in which capacity he im- 
firoved the public libraries, museums, academies and archives, 
and caused many important works to b<‘ published, includ- 
ing the Cartas de Indias. In 1879 he be('amc minister for 
foreign affairs, in 1880 president of the House of Deputies, in 
1884 again governor of Madrid, and in 1885 again president 
of the House of Deputies. During the reign of Alphon.so XI 1. 
and the first years of the regency of Qiietui Chri.stina Count de 
'I'oreno wiis one of the most prominent Conservative leaders, 
and was often consulted by the Crown. He died on the 31st 
of January 1890. He was a patron c'f the turf, and established 
a racc-course in Madrid, where the first races took place in the 
reign of Alphonso XII. 

TORGAU, a town of Germany, in the I’russian province of 
Saxony, situated on the left bank of the Elbe, 30 m. N.E. of 
Leipzig and 26 m. S.IC of Wittenberg by rail. Pop. (1905), 
12,299. Its most ron.spicuous building is the Schloss Hartenfcls, 
on an island in the Elbe, which w^as built, or at least was finished, 
by the elector of Saxony, John Frederick the Magnanimous. 
'I’liis ('astle, w hich is now used as a barracks, is one of the largest 
Renaissance buildings in Germany. It was for some time the 
residence of the electors of Saxony and contains a chapel con- 
H’crated by Martin Luther. The town hall, a i6th-centur>'^ 
Imilding, houses a collection of Saxon antiquities. Torguu 
has two Evangelical churches and a Roman Catholic church. 
One of the former, the Stadt Kirche, contains paintings by 
Lucas Cranach and the tomb of Catherine von Bora, the wife of 
1 -uUier.. The chief industrie.s of the town arc the manufacture 
(«f gloVes, carriages, agricultural machinery, beer and bricks; 
there trajJ^ in grain both on the Ellx* and by rail. The 
lortificalionsU begun irl 1807 by order of Napoleon, were dis- 
nmntled in* 1889-1891 , In the vicinity is the royal .stud farm of 
Graditfe. 

Tdrgau' js'said to have exi.sted as the capital of a distinct 
principality in the time of the German king Henry L, but early 
in the i4tji century it was in the possession of the margrave.s 
of Meissen and later of the electors of Saxony, who frequently 
resided here. The town came into prominence at the time of 
the Reformation. In 1526 John, elector of Saxony, Philip, 
landgrave^ of Hesse, and other Protestant princes formed a 
league against the Roman Catholics, and the Torgau articles, 
drawn up here ’by Luther and his friends in 1530, were the 
lias is of the confession of Augsburg. Torgau is particularly 
( clebrated as the sjiene of a battle fought on the 3rd of November 
^760, ^hen Frederick the Great defeated the Austrians •(see 
Seven YearS^War). In January 1814 Torgau was taken by 
the Germans after a .siege of three mdnths and it was formally 
ceiied to Prussjla in 1815 j 
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Sec Grulich and Burger, Denkwilrdtgkciten der altsdchsii^chev 
Residenz Torgau aus der Zeit der Reformahon (Torgau, 1855); Knabe, 
Geschichte der Stadt Torgau bis zur Reformation (Torgau, i88u);» 
and the publications ol the Altertumvercin zu Torgau (Torgau. 
1884 sqq.), 

TORNADO (Span. tornado, a turning about, cf. “ turn ”), 
a local whirlwind of extreme violence, usually formed within a 
thunderstorm. In appearance it consists of a funnel-shaped 
cloud, depending from the mass of storm-cloud above, and when 
fully developed tapering downwards to the earth. Besides its 
whirling motion, a tornado has an advancing movement of 
from 20 to 40 m. an hour— and along its own narrow path it 
carries destruction. Its duration is usually from half an hour 
to an hour. 1 ornadoes are most common in America, espe- 
cially in the Mississippi valley and the southern slates; in Europe 
and elsewhere they are comparatively rare. Owing to their 
association with thunderstorms they generally occur in warm 
weather. A tornado is the result of a condition of local in- 
stability in the atmosphere, originating high above the earth. 

A current of air is induced to ascend with a rapid spiral motion 
round a central core of low prc.ssure. 'I'he moisture in the 
ascending air is condensed by cooling both as it ascends and as 
it expands into the low-pressure core. The cloud-funncl appears 
to grow downwards because the moist urc in the air is condensed 
more rapidly than the air itself, following a spiral course, ascends. 

TORO, a town of Spain, in the province of Zamora, on the 
right bank of the river Ducro (Douro), and on the Zamora- 
Medina dd Gampo railway. I^op. (1900), 8370. Toro is an 
ancient fortified tov/n, with picturesque narrow streets, among 
which are many medieval churches, convents and palaces, 
besides modern schools and public buildings. A fine bridge 
of twenty-two arche.s spans the river, I’he cathedral church 
is Romanesque; it dates from the 12th century but has been 
partially restored. I'he palace of the marquesses of Santa 
Cruz was tlie meeting place of the Cortes of 1371, 1442 and 
1505, which made Toro and its code of laws celebrated. Toro 
is first mentioned in documents of the joth century. It played 
an important part in the development of the kingdoms ol Leon 
and Castile and in the reconquest of Spain from the Moors. 

TORONTO, the (!apital of the province of Ontario, and the 
second largest city in the Dominion of Canada, situated on 
the northern shore of Lake Ontario, almost due north from the 
mouth of the Niagara River. It lies on a plateau gradually 
ascending from the lake shore to an altitude of 220 ft., and 
covers an area of nearly 20 sq. m. 'I'he river Don flows 
through the eastern part of the city, and the river Humber 
forms its western limit. The fine bay in front of the city, 
affording a safe and commodious harbour, is formed by an 
island stretching along the south of it . 'Ehc city is well laid 
out for the most part, the streets crossing each other at right 
angles; Yongc Street, the chief artery, running north from the 
bay, was constructed as a military road in 1796, and extends 
under the same name for upwards of 30 m. to l.ake Simeoe. It 
constitutes the dividing line of the city, the cross streets being 
called east or we.st according to the side of it they are on. 

Toronto is the seat of government for the province, and 
contains the parhament buildings, the lieutenant-governor’s 
residence, the courts of law and the educational departmental 
buildings. The parliament buildings are situated in Queen’s 
Park, almost in the centre of the city, and are an imposing 
structure of red sandstone in the neo-Greek style built at great 
cost. They are shortly to be enlarged, as the needs of the 
province have outgrown them. A little distance to the west 
stand the university buildings, the central one being a splendid 
piece of architecture in the Norman style. Stretching in a semi- 
circle round the broad campus are the library, the medical 
building, the biology building and museum, the school of practical 
science, the geology and chemistry buildings and th( convoca- 
tion hall, their architecture varying very greatly, beauty havii^ 
been sacrificed to more practical considerations; the magnetic 
observatory is also in the grounds, but is overshadowed by some 
of the more recent erections. It is one of the meteorological 
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stations established by the'British government on the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Society in 1840 and is now maintained 
* by the Dominion government. The university of Toronto, 
for the support of which the province is responsible, includes 
faculties of arts, science and medicine, in the teaching of which 
it is strictly secular. But near at hand and in full alTiliation 
with the university are Victoria College (Methodist), Wycliffe 
College (Anglican), Knox College (Presbyterian) and St Michael’s 
College (Roman Catholic), wherein courses in divinity are given 
and degrees conferred. Victoria College, likewise, provides a 
course in arts, but none in .science. Trinity College (Anglian), 
though some distance away, is also affiliated with the univer- 
sity, and her students enjoy its full advantages. Besides the 
university, Toronto is remarkably rich in educational institu- 
tions. Upper Canada College, founded in 1829, in many respects 
resembles one of the English public schools. It has over 300 
students. St Andrew’s (College, also for boys, is a more recent 
establishment, and has about the same number of pupils. 
There arc three large collegiate institutes, having some 300 to 
600 pupils each, and in addition a number of schools for girls, 
such as Ilavergal College and Westminster College. 0 .sgoode 
Hall, a stately structure in the heart of the city, houses the 
higher courts of law and appeal, and also a flourishing law school. 
The city hall and court-house is one of the finc.st civic build- 
ings in North America. It is in the Romanesque style, and 
acc'ommodates all the civic offices, the board of education, the 
poli('c and county courts, &c. Many of the churches are worthy 
examples of good arcliitecturc. 

Toronto is essentially a residential (‘ity. The houses of the 
better class .stand .separate, not in long rows, and have about 
them ample lawns and abundant trees. It is consequently a 
widespread city, the length from east to west approximating 
ten miles. An electric railway sy.stem provides means of com- 
munication. There are many parks, ranging in size from 
Carlton Park of one acre to High Park (375 acres) and Island 
1*11 rk (389), the latter being across the harbour and constitut- 
ing the favourite resort of the people during the summer. In 
l^^xhibition Park there is held annually an industrial and agri- 
('iiltural exhibition that has grown to great magnitude. It lasts 
a fortnight in late sumnier. It is a municipal enterprise and 
the profits belong to the city. 

The population in J907, as shown by the police cen.su.s, 
exceeded 300,000. The government of the city is vested in a 
council consisting of the mayor and four controllers elected 
annually and eighteen aldermen (three from each of the six wards 
into wduch the city is divided). The council as a whole is the 
legislative body, while the board of control is the executive 
bf)dy, and as such is responsible for the supervision of all matters 
of finance, the appointment of offic ials, the carrying on of 
public works, and the general administration of the affairs 
llie city, except the departments of education and of police, 
the first being under the control of the board of education, 
elected annually by the c'itizens, and the latter under the 
board of police commissioners, consisting of the mayor, the 
county judge and the police magistrate. 

Toronto is one of the chief manufacturing centres of the 
dominion ; agricultural machinery, automobiles, bicycles, cotton 
goods, engines, furniture, foundry products, flour, smoked meats, 
tobacco, jewelry, &c., are flourishing indu.stries, and the list is 
constantly extending. The situation of the city is favourable 
to commerce, and the largest vessels on the lakes can use its 
harbour. It is the outlet of a rich and extensive agricultural 
distrirt, and throughout the season of navigation lines of steamers 
ply between Toronto and the other lake ports on both the 
Canadian and American sides, the route of 4lome «f them 
extending from Montreal to Port Arthur on Lake Superior. 
Railway communication is complete, three great trunk lines 
making th!i city a terminal point, viz, the Grand Trunk, the 
Canadian Pacific and the Canadian Northern. 

As a financial CQptre Toronto has made remarkable advance. 
The transactions on the stock exchange rival those of Montreal. 
The.B^nk of Commerce has its headquarters here, as have also 


the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Bank of Toronto, the Standard 
Traders, Imperial, Sovereign, Dominion, Crown, United Empire, 
Sterling and other banks. 

The name of the city is of Indian origin, meaning '"a place of 
meeting,” the site in the days before the coming of the white 
man being an established rendezvous among the neighbouring 
Indian tribes. It first appears in history in 1749 as a centre of 
trade when the French built a small fort and started a trading 
establishment called Fort Rouille. Before long, however, 
British traders came up from the south and entered into active 
rivalry with the French, and in 1793 the fert was burned by 
the latter to prevent its occupation by their foes. A year later 
Governor Simcoc transferred the seat of government of the new 
province of Upper Canada from the town of Newark at the 
mouth of the Niagara River to I'oronto, giving the new capital 
the name of York, in honour of the second son of George III. 
Under its new name it made slow progress as the surrounding 
country was cleared and settled. The entrance to the harbour 
was guarded by two blockhouses; provision was made for 
barracks and garrison stores; buildings were erected for the 
legislature; and there the members of parliament, summoned 
by royal proclamation to ” meet us in our provincial parliament 
in our town of York,” a.sscmbled on the ist of june 1797. 
Sixteen years later the population numbered only 456. I'hc 
town was twice .sacked in the war of 1812. General Dearborn 
captured it at the head of a force of upwards of 2000. On their 
advance to the outworks of the garrison the magazine of the 
fort exploded, whether by accident or design, killing many of 
the invaders. 1'hc halls of legislature and other buildings were 
burnt and the town pillaged. On the restoration of peace the 
work of creating a capital for Upper Canada had wellnigh to 
begin anew. The organization of Upper Canada College in 
1830, with a staff of teachers nearly all graduates of Cambridge, 
gave a great impetus to the city and province. In 1834 the 
population of York numbered fully 10,000; and an act of the 
provincial legislature ('onferred on it a charter of incorporation, 
with a mayor, aldermen and councilmen. Under this charter 
it was constituted a city with the name of Toronto. Since 
that time the progress of the city has been rapid and substantial, 
the population doubling every twenty years. In 1885 the 
total asses.sment was $69,000,000; in 1895 $146,000,000 and in 
1906 $167,411,000, the rate of taxation being i8i mills. 

TORPEDO. In 1805 Robert Fulton demonstrated a new 
method of destroying ships by exploding a large charge of 
gunpowder against the hull under water. No doubt then 
remained as to the effectiveness of tliis form of attack when 
successfully applied; it was the difficultyof getting the torpedo, 
as it was called, to the required position which for many years 
retarded its progress as a practical weapon of naval warfare. 
Attempts were first made to bring the explosive in contact with 
the ve.ssel by allow^ing it to drift down to her by the action of 
tide or current, and afterwards to fix it against her from some 
form of diving boat, but successive failures led to its restriction 
for a considerable period to the submarine mine {q.v.) in whi('h 
the explosive is stationary and takes effect only when the ship 
itself moves over or strikes the charge. Used in this way, it 
is an excellent deterrent to hostile warsliips forcing a harbour. 

Spar or Outrigger Torpedo .— limitations attached to the 
employment of submarine mines, except for coast defence, 
revived the idea of taking the torpedo to the ship instead of 
waiting for the latter to gain some exact point which she might 
very possibly avoid. This first took practical shape in the spar 
or outrigger torpedo. This consi.sted of a charge of explosive 
at the end of a long pole projecting from the bow of a boat, 
the pole being run out and immersed on arriving near the object. 
Directly the charge came in contact with the hull of the ship it 
was exploded by an electric battery in the boat. If the Iwat 
was not discovered and disabled while approaching, the chances 
wer^ favourable to su(?cess and escape afterwards. Against a 
vigilant enemy it was doubtless a forlorn hope, Cut to brave 
men the venture offered considerable attractions. 

Frequent use of this spar or outrigger torpedo wa« made duriflg 
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the American Civil War. A notable instance was the destruction 
of the Confederate ironclad ^^AJbemarle’’ at the end of October 
1864. On this mission Lieut. Cushing took a steam launch 
equipped with an outrigger torpedo up the Roanoke River, in 
which lay the “Alliemarle.” On arriving near the ship Cushing 
found her surrounded by logs, but pushing his boat over them, 
he immersed the spar and exploded his charge in contact with 
the “Albemarle” under a heavy fire. Ship and launch sank 
together, but the gallant officer jumped overboard, swam away ! 


time to contemplate equipping theii' fleet with this torpedo, for 
they had not, up to within a few years ^0, adopted any loco- 
motive torpedo. A great improvement in the torpedo devised 
by Mr Whitehead led tliem, however, definitely to prefer the 
latter and to discontinue the further development of the Howell 
system. 

The Whitehead torpedo is a steel fish-shaped body which 
travels under water at a high rate of speed, being propelled by 
two screws driven by compressed air. It carries a large charge 


and escaped. Submerged boats were also used for similar of explosive which is ignited on the torpedo striking any hard 
service, but usually went to the bottom with their crews. ' substance, such as the hull of a ship. The body is divided into 
During the war between France and China in 1884 the - Yang tliree parts. The foremost portion or head contains the explo- 
Woo was at^cked and destroyed by an outrigger torpedo. , sive— usually wet gun-cotlon—with dry primer and mechanical 
Locomoitve Torpedoes .— the spar torpedo had scored j igniting arrangement; the centre portion is the air chamber 
some successes, it was mainly because the means of defence ; or reservoir, while the remaining part or tail carries the engines 
against it that at time were inefficient. The ship trusted solel> rudders, and propellers besides the apparalus for controlling 
to her heavy gun and rifle fire to repel the attack. The noise, depth and direction. This portion also gives buoyancy to the 
smoke, and difijculty of lulling a small object at night with a j torpedo. 

piece that could probably be discharged but once before the boat I When the torpedo is projected from a ship or boat into the 
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lorpedo became nearly, if not entirely, impossible. Attention tained. An explosion on the surface would be deprived of the 
was then turned 111 the direction of giving motion to the torpedo greater Dart of it.s effect, for nf the (r.n^ crpncmtcH 
and steering it to the required point by electric wires worked 


from the shore or from another vessel; or, dispensing with anv 
such connection, of devising a torpedo which would travel under 
water in a given direction by means of self-contained motive 
power and machinery. Of th(3 former t\qDe are the Lay, Sims- 
Edison and Brennan torpedoes. The first two— electrically 
steered by a wire wlwch trails behind the torpedo— have in- 
sufficient speed to be of practical value, and are no longer used. 
The Brennan torpedo, carrying a charge of cxplo.sive, tru'^'cls 
under water and is propelled bv unwinding two driinj.s or 
reels of fine steel wire within the torpedo, 'rhe rotation of 
these reels i.s communicated to the propellers, causing the 
torpedo to advance. The ends of the wires are connected 
to an engine f)n shore to give rapid imwinding and 
increased speed to the torpedo. It j,s steered by vary- 
ing the speed of unwinding the two wires. This tor- 
pedo was adopted by the Britisli war office for harbour 
defence and the protection of narrow channels. 

Uveouir oiled Torpedoes. — Tne objection of naval 
officers to have any form of torpedo connected by wire 
to their ship during an action, impeding her free move- 
ment, liable to get entangled in her propellers and 
perhaps exploding where not desired— disadvantages 
which led them to discard the Harvey towing torpedo 
many ye^irs ago— has hitherto prevented any naiw from 
adopting a controlled torpedo for its sea-going fleet. The 
last quarter of the igth century saw, however, great 
advances in tfie equipment of ships with locomotive torpedoes of 
the uncontrolled! type. The Howell may he briefly described, 
as it’ hat a spijrial feature of some interest. Motive power is 
^ovided* by causing a heavy steel fly wheel inside the torpedo 
toTj^ojve with great velocity. This is effected by a small special 
engine iibtsidc operating on the axle. When sufficiently spun 


greater part of its effect, for most of the gas generated would 
escape into the air. Immersed, the water above confines the 
liberated gas and compels it to exert all its energy against the 
bottom of the ship. It is also necessary to correct the tendency 
to rise that is due to the torpedo getting lighter as the air is 
used up, for compressed air has an appreciable weight. This 
is effected by an ingenious apparatus long maintained secret. 
The general principle is to utilize the pressures due to different 
(Icptiis of water to actuate horizontal rudders, so^ that the 
torpedo is automatically directed upwards or downwards as 
Its tendency is to sink or rise. 

The efficicjicy of such a toipudo compared with all i>revions types 
was clearly manifest wdicn it was brought biiorc the maritime 
slates by the inventor, WTijtehead, and it was almost universally 
adopted. The principal defect was want of speed— which at first 
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Fici. I. — Diagrams of 14- and j8*in. Torpedoes. 


did not exceed 10 knots an hour— but by the application of Brother- 
hood’s 3-cylmdLT engine the speed was increased to ib knots— 
a great advance. From that time coiiimuous improvements have 
resulted m speeds of 30 knots and upw^ards for a short range being 
obtained. For some years a torpedo 14 ft. long and 14 in. in 
diameter was considered large enough, though it had a very hmited 

effective range. For a longer range a larger weapon must be 

up, Ac .aif.T'of the fly-wheel is conned ed with the propeller i capable of carrying a greater supply of air. To obtain 

shafbi wbirh Hrivp the tnrr^eHo cm torpedoes of 18 in. diameter, involving increased length and 

ana sentvs winch drive the torpedo, so that on entering 1 weight, have for some time bc^n constructed, and have taken the 

I he water it is driven ahead and continues its cours’t until the | place oi ihe smaller torpedo m the equipment of warships. This 
power stored up in the flywheel is exhausted. N ow when a i advance in dimcnsiops has not only given a faster aiicl steadier 

torpedo is discltargcd into the sea from a ship in motion it has j enabled such a heavy charge of gun-cotton to bo 

a tendency to deflect owing to the action of the passinc’ water ‘ u any portion of a ship would inevit- 

rpi „ 1 1 o • < -n® WULCI. ably either Sink Or disable her. The dimensions, shape, &c., of the 14- 

Ihe angle deflexion will vary according to the speed of the and 18-in. torpedoes are shown in fig. i. A limited range was 
ship, hnd is also affected by other causes, such as the position still imi>t.sexl by the uncertainty of its course under water. The 


in the ship from which the torpedo is discharged, and its own 
angle with the line of keel. Hence ari.se inaccuracies of .shooting; 
Imt these do not occur with this torpedo, for the motion of the 
flywheel, actijp as a gyroscope— -the principle of which apfilied 
to the Whiiehead torpedo is described^ later — keeps this torpedo 
on a straight course. This advantage, "combined with simplicity 
•n^construction, induced* the* American naval authorities at one 


speed of the ship from which it was dischai'ged, the angle with her 
keel at which it entered the water, and the. varying velocity of 
impulse, tended to error of flight, such error being magnified the 
farther the path of the torpedo was prolonged. Henfce 800 yds. 
was formerly considered the lunit of distance within which the 
torpedo should be discharged at sea against an object from a sllip 
in motion. " 

In these circumstances, though improvements in the manufacture 
of steel and engines allowed of torpedoes of far longer ran^e Ipeing 
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made (the iastest torpedo up S:o 1898 having a speed of 29 knots 
for 800 yds.), it was 01 no advantage to make them, as they could 
pot bo depended upon to run in a straight hnc from a stationary 
point for more than 800 yds., while from a ship in motion good 
I>ractioe could only be ensured at a reduced range. It was obvious, 
therefore, that to increase the effective range of the torpedo, these 
exrors of direction must be overcome by some automatic steering 
arrangement. Several inventors turned their attention to the 
subject, nearly all of whom proposed to utilize the principle of the 
gyroscope for the purpose. The first* winch gave any satisfactory 
results was an apparatus devised by Ludwig Obry —an engineer 
in Austria — and tried by the Itahan government about 1896. 
These tiials demonstrated the feasibihty of accurately and auto- 
matically steering a torpedo in a direct line by this means. Messrs 
Whitehead & Co., of Fiumc, then acquired the invention, and alter 
exhaustive experiments produced the apparatus whicli is now 
fitted to every torpeilo made. It is based on the principle that 
a body revolving on a free axis tends to preserve its plane ol rotation. 
A gyroscope with fdane of rotation parallel to the vertical axis of 
the torpedo will have iiii angular motion if the torpedo is diverted 
from its oiiginal course Thi'i angular motion is employed to actuate 
the steiTing mechanism by operating an air motor connected 
with the rudders, and keeping the torpedo in the hno of discharge. 
The apparatus consists of a flywheel caused to rotate by a spring, 
the barrel on which the latter is wound having a segmental wheel 
which gears into a toothed pinion spindle of the flywheel. Owing 
to the diameter oJ the segiiKuit being much greater than the pinion, 
a rapid rotatory motion is imparted. The spnng is wound up by a 
key from outside the torpedo, and kept in tension until the pro- 
jectile IS discharged, when the spring is released by the air lever 
being thrown back, which admits air to the engine; the gyroscope 
is then freed and set 111 motion with its plane in the plane of tlie 
vertical axis ol Uu‘ lorju'do as it was in the launching tube. 

Assuming now that the? course of the torpedo is diverted by any 
cause, its axis will move or porlorm a certain angular motion with 
regard to the plane ol the flywheel, which will have the same 
result as if we consider the conditions reversed, i.e, as if tho plane 
of rotation of the flywheel wore altorod and that ot the axis ol tho 
torpedo remained the same. Tho axis of the flywheel performs 
a relative angular motion which it imparts to a crank actuating 
a servo-motor worked by compressed air, and coiinoctod with the 
rudders ol the torpedo, moving them in tho opposite direction 
lo that ill which the torpedo was diverted from its original course. 
Thus all inaccuracies ol flight duo to errors of adjustment, mis- 
calculation of deflexion, nr even damage to some pari, are elimi- 
naled. As long as the gyroscope is in good order tho toi-pado is 
bound lo nm in the line it was pointing Avhen tho flywheel was 
starled. ]1 is placed in the after- body of the torpedo, as indicated 
in fig. 2. 
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limited by the strength of the engines and other parts. Improve- 
ments in steel manufacture have permitted the use of much nigher 
pressures of air and tho construction of air-chambors able to with- 
stand the pressure of 2000 lb to the sq. in. with the same weight of 
air-chamber. This has enabled increased range without reduction 
in speed to be attained, or conversely, increased speed at shorter 
ranges. By iinprovoinont in tho engines which are now of tho 
Brotherhood ^-cylinder central crank type further gams have 
been effected. 

Havdng reached the limit of pressure and endgrance of air- 
chambers with present materials without undue increase of weight, 
the designer had to seek additional energy in another direction. 
Now tlie energy obtainable from a given weight of compressed air 
IS dependent upon the volume of air available at the working 
pressure of the engmes. At a constant pressure this vxilume of 
air is proportionate to its absolute temperature. If then the air 
be stored cold and higlily heated before delivery to the engine 
tho available energy from a given weight will bo greatly increased. 
By this means we obtain the equivalent of a larger and heavier 
air-chambcr without tho increased weight such would involve. 

As originally used a quantity of hydrocarbon fuel was placed in 
the air-vessel. Upon discharging tho torpedo this fuel was auto- 
matically ignited and the contents of the air-chamber were heated. 
Unless, however, tho combustion could be regulated there were 
serious risks of abnormal pressures, of overhearing and weakening 
the air-vessel. Devices have been applied to overcome this liability, 
and other methods devised to obtain the same result. 

By the use of heating and thereby increasing the volume of air 
in proportion to the rise of temperature the extra volume will 
allow of an increased speed for a given range or a greater range 
without increase of speed. The limit to the development of this 
system seems to be the temperature the materials will stand, but 
even at this early stage it has added several knots to the speed of 
this wonderful weapon. 

Torpedo Carriages and Discharge , — As no gun which is ineffi- 
cionily mounted can give good results, so the best torpedo is valueless 
without a good carnage or system ol discharge. In tho early days 
of the Whitehead, discredit came upon it because the importance 
of this was not sulficiontlv realized; and an erratic course under 
water was in nine cases out of ten due to a crude method ot dis- 
charge. A delicate piece oi mechanism was dropped into the water 
from a height of several feet, and naturally suffered internal derange- 
ment. Gun-ports wiirc then used for the purpose, but now a special 
orifice IS mafle, to which tho torpedo carriage is fitted with a ball- 
and-sockt;t joint — forming a water-tight aperture — so that tins 
carriage or tulio may be only 2 or 3 It. above the water-lmo, The 
l)all-and-socket joint enables it also to have a considerable angle 
ol training. Originally the torpedo was pushed out by a rod 
acted upon by compressed air, in which case the carriage was a 



The ofl'iciency of tho Whitehead torpedo has thus been enormously 
increased, and more accurate practice can now be made at 
2000 yds. than was formerly possible at 800 yds. This adds con- 
siderably to the chances of torpedo-boats attacking ship.s, even in 
day-time, at sea or at anchor, and will render further protection 
necessary against this v/eapon. Against a ship in motion there is 
still, however, the calculation as to her speed and the distance slic 
will travel before the torpedo reaches her. Should this bo mis- j 
calculated, an increased range lor torpedoes will magnify the error. 

J 'or instance, a 30-knot torpedo will travel looo yds. in a minute. 
11 aimed at a ship on the beam assumed to be steaming 15 knots 
.in hour, lo reach her when 1000 yds. distant the torpedo must 
be discnarged at a point 500 vd.s. ahead of her. But if the ship 
IS actually steaming 12 knots, she will have tivivelled only 400 yds. 
in the minute, and the torpedo will be 100 yds. in advance of 
her. IE discharged at a range ol 500 yds., such a miscalculation 
causes an error of only 50 yds. or 150 ft. But if the object is 
300 ft. long, and her centre was taken as the target, •her bolv would 
i»e just at tho spot the torpedo would reach in thirty seconds. It 
would seem, thorolore, tliat increased velocity oi tor^iedo is necessary 
before the ftill advantages of the gyroscope can be realized. Now 
the range of the torpedo is entirely dependent upon the store of 
en^gy which can bo carried; upon, therefore, the capacity of the 
air reservoir, the matcimum pressure it can stand, and on the effici- 
ency •! the propelling engines. Tho speed over a given range is 
also ^imcndenl upon those factors; the maximum speed being 


simple frame. The rod, pressing against tho tail with some force, 
was apt to damage or disarrange the rudders, so the air-gun took 
the place of rod impulse. Here the torpedo fits closely in a tube 
or cylinder with an opening at Ihe rear made air-tight when closed. 
At the desired moment compressed air is admitted to the rear 
part of the cylinder and bluw.s the toi*pcdo out. Gunpowder then 
superseded air for this operation ; and now this has given place to 
a small charge of cordite, which docs not leave any deposit on the 
inside of the cylinder. There is a double risk in the use 01 ipcomotive 
torpedoes from above water. (i) The charge may be exploded 
by hostile fire. Though mainly consisting of damp gun-cotton, 
which is not readily ignited, the dry primer and detonator may bo 
struck, which would lead to a disastrous explosion. (2) TTie air- 
chamber is also a source of danger. As it contains air comprossofl 
to a high degree of tension, experiments have shown that if struck 
by a small shell it may burst with great \iiolonce; and as it offers 
[ a considerable mark, this ts not an improbable event in an action. 
An instance of tho danger of above-water torpedo tubes occurred 
in the Spanish- American War at the battle of Santiago. A .shell 
entered the “ Almirante Oquendo’* and strnck a 14-in. torpedo 
in the tube. The charge detonated, causing a fearful explosion 
and practically wrecking that part of the vesiSel. Tho develop- 
ment of moderate- si zed quick-firing guns has incre^ed thi» risk. 
Hence we find the use of above-water torpedo tub^ now mainly 
confined to torpedo and Either craft too .small for submerged 
discharge. 
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Submerged Discharge , — The risk attcaclied to having loaded 
torpedoes above the water-line — ^independently of the fact that to 
the best result they should start in the element to which they 
belong— has given great impetus to the system of submerged 
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and tube into the ship a^ain, so that practically the whole operation 
IS one motion. 

Fig. 3 w'lll further explain this apparatus. A is the outer tube;i 
B the inner tube; C the sliield; D torpedo; E explosion chamber 
for cordite charge placed at If ; F pipe for gas to pass 
into outer tube; G and Y doors of inner and outer tube; 
/ the valve which opens automatically when inner tube 
arrives at position shown in fig. 2 ; T and P appliance 
for running the tube in and out by hand when desired ; 
O arrangement ‘for bringing whole apparatus back 
for repair, &c.; M and iV sluice-valve and handle; 
i2, lor draining tubes before torpedo is put in; 

X indicator showing position ol inner tube. 

Torpedoes have been discharged from this apparatus 
with successful result from a ship steaming at 17 J 
knots. 

The advantage of cordite over compressed air lor 
irnjnilse is that it requires no attention ; when a charge 



discharge. From the earliest days of the weapon this has been 
employed to some extent. J^ut it was principally in the direction 
of right-ahead fire, by having an onlice in the stem of the ship under 
water, to which a torpedo tube was connected. The tactical 
idea was thus to supplement attack with the ram. .so that if the 
vessel endeavouring to ram saw that the olqect would evade this 
attack, she could project a torpcido ahead, which, travelling faster 
than the vessel, might as effectually accomplish the required .service. 
The stem orifice had a water-tight cover, wliicli was removed 011 
the torpedo being placed in the tube and the inner door closed; 
then, sullicient impulse being imparted to eject the torpedo, and its 
machinery being .set in motion at the same time, it darted forv’ard 
towards the enemy. There is, however, some risk of the ship using 
a torpedo in thi.s manner striking it before the missile has gathered 
the nocessarv impetus from its piopellers to take it clear ol the 
vessel. The .system, moreover, has the disadvantage of weakening 
the ram, the construction of which .should be of immense strength. 
There is the further liability of ramming with a torpedo in the bow 
tube, wlucli would be as disastrous to frnmd as foe 1'his method 
of submerged discharge has therefore given place to ejecting the 
torpedo from the broadside. Considerable difficulty attached to 
getting the torpedo clear of the ship from this position without 
injury, especially when the vessel was proceeding at speed. The 
natural tendency of the passing water acting on the head of 
the torpedo as it emerged was to give a violent wrench and crush 
the rear end before that portion could clear the aperture. To prevent 
this the torpedo must be held rigid in the line of projection until 
the tail is clear of the ship. This is tlius effected. Dcsides the 
lube with the aperture 111 side of the ship under water, fitted with 
sluice-valve, all broadside submerged discharge apparatus possess 
the following features : A shield is pushed out from the ship’s 
Side*. Tn th\s shield there are grooves of some form. Guides 011 
the torpedoes fit and run in these grooves. When di.schargod the 
torpedo «is thu^ supported against the streams of passing water, 
and gfiided sdxhat its axis continues in the line of projection until 
^lic tail ifi clear eff the side, the shield being of such length that this 
occurs ^t the same time that the guides on the torpedo leave the 
groove^} 'in the shield. An apparatus on this principle has been 
fitted to number of .ships of the liritish navy, and gives good 
results ,tft ,nigh rates of speefl. 11 has the defect that the slueld 
run out previous to the torpedo being di.scharged. and 
brought back afterwaids, thus involving three separate operations, 
each performed by compressed air. 

In the broadside suumerged discharge, designed, con.structed 
and Supplied to many foreign navies by Messrs Armstrong of the 
Klswick works, the three operations are combiped in one. There is 
an outer ttt6e as before, Hut it contains an inner tube carrying the 
torpedo. Fixed to this tube, and prolonging it, is the .shield fitted 
witn grooves. Both tubes have a door at the rear — made air- 
tight when closed— by which the torpedo is entered. A charge of 
cordite is u.sed for ejection instead of compressed air, the gas from 
which entering the* outer cylinder first forces the inner tube out, 
and tl^ .by ineans of a valve in the door *01 the inner tube passes 
in and dIows out water and torpedo together, the shield supporting 
the latter until the tail is clear of the sfiipt. By this time the cordite 
gas has expanded and cooled so as to relieve the pressure in rear; 
thfti causes thtk pressure «f the water outside to push the shield 


is placed in the exjilosion chamber, and a torpedo is in the tube 
all IS in readiness lor firing when desired, without further attention 
in the torpedo-room. The cordite is fired by electricity from the 
connmg-towcr; the oft'icer, Uiercfore, having ascertained ■»-hal all is 
ready below, has only to press a button when the object is in th<‘ 
required position. Automatic indications are given in the conmng- 
lower when the sluice-valve is opened and when all is in readiness 
lor firing. 

'rhis method of di.scharging torpedoes fiom the broad.side under 
water eliminates the principal danger of the .system, which required 
the .shield to be pui into po.sitiou beforehand. It was then liable 
to be struck and distorted by passing wreckage without the fact 
being apparent to those in the ship. On the discharge of a torpedo 
its course might thus be arrcstecl, or possibly the change be i>rc 
maturely exploded m dangerou.s proximity to its own sliij). d'liere 
was a risk ol getting the shield out too soon, and thereby expohing 
it unduly to injury, or leaving the operation until too iate. 'I'he 
tendency of naval equipment being towards complication, any 
readjustment which makes for simplicity cannot be otherwise 
than benelicial, and this feature is especially desirable in all matte rs 
connected with the use of torpedoes. 

The compartment containing the broadside submerged apparatus 
usually extends across the .ship, so a.s to contain a tube for eat li 
side. 

I Vse in War.-- This has been mainly confined to attacks upon 
squadrons and single ships by torpedo craft of various types. 
At the battle of Yalu, between the Chinese and Japanese fleets, 

I torpedoes were discharged by the former, but none took effect. 
The Japanese trusted solely to gun-fire. After the defeat of 
the Chinese at sea, their remaining ships took refuge in the 
harbour of Wei-hai-Wei. Here they were blockaded by the 
Japanese fleet, which, having a number of torpedo-boats, made 
several determined attacks upon the ships inside. After one 
or two attempts, foiled by the obstructions placed by the 
Chinese to bar the passage, the Japanese boats succeeded in 
torpedoing several ships, and thus expedited the reduction of the 
place. In the war between Spain and the United States the 
inferiority of Admiral Cervera’s squadron to that under Admiral 
Sampson might at the battle of Santiago have been to some 
extent counterbalanced by a skilful and vigorous use of torpedoes. 
If, instead of striving only to escape, a bold dash had been made 
for the American ships, the Spanish cruisers rapidly approaching 
end on to the /oe, enveloped in the smoke of their own guns, 
.should — some at least — have got within torjiedo range without 
fatal injury. Closing each other at a speed of 10 knots only 
they would cover an interval of 6000 yds. in 9 minutes — a 
short time in which to disable a ship by gun-fire under suoh 
conditions. But Cervera elected to offer a. passive resistance 
only, and while suffering destruction wrought no material injury 
upon his opponents. On the other hand, there hav^ teen 
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several instances of large warships being sunk by locomotive 
torpedoes discharged from small craft. During the Chilean 
• revolutionary war of 1891, a battleship, the “ Blanco Encalada,” 
of 3500 tons, was attacked in Caldera Bay by two torpedo vessels 
— the “Lynch” and “Condell ” — of 750 tons. They entered the 
hay at dawn, the “ Condcll ” leading. This vessel fired three 
torpedoes which missed the ironclad ; then the “ Lynch,” after 
one ineffective shot, discharged a* second torpedo, which struck 
the “ Blanco ” on the side nearly amidships. The latter had 
opened fire with little result, and sank soon afterwards. A 
similar incident occurred in 1894, when the Brazilian ironclad 
“ Aquidaban ” was sunk in Catherina Bay by the “ Sampaio ” — 
a torpedo vessel of 500 tons. She entered the bay at night, 
and first discharged her bow torpedo at the ironclad, which 
missed; she then fired a broadside torpedo, which .struck and 
exploded against the bow of the “ Aquidaban.” It caused a j 
great shock on board, throwing an officer on the bridge into the 
water. The vessel sank soon afterwards, and the “ Sampaio ” 
escaped uninjured. 

In the war (1904-5) between Ru.ssia and Japan the Whitehead 
torpedo did not exercise an important influence upon the naval 
operations. It scored a success at the beginning of the struggle 
when a Japanese torpedo-flotilla made an attack upon the 
Russian fleet lying at anchor outside Port Arthur. For some 
unaccountable reason, though war was imminent, little or no 
precautions seemed to have been taken for effectually guarding 
the vessels. They had no nets in position nor boats patrolling 
outside them. Thus tiiken by surprise when the Japanese 
torpedo-boats suddenly appeared about midnight on the 8th of 
February 1904, several Russian ships were struck by torpedoes 
before they could offer any resistance. The most damaged 
were the “ Rctvisan ” and “ Tsarevitch ” (battle.ships) and 
“ Pallada ” (cruiser), but all managed to get into Port Arthur 
and w(‘rc eventually repaired. With three ships hors de 
comhaf the Russian fleet w'as considerably weakened at an 
early stage. 'Ihc loss of the “ Petropavlovsk ” in April from a 
mine explosion was a further discouragement, c.spccially as 
with this ship went down the gallant and energetic Admiral 
Makarov. In these circumstances the Rus.sian fleet could not 
assume the offensive nor prevent the Japanese troops being 
.sent by sea to invest Port Arthur. In June when the injured 
vessels were fit for service again the fleet put to .sea but returned 
the same evening. The incident is noteworthy only because it 
Jed to an attack by the Japanese torpedo craft on the retiring 
squadron after sunset. As illustrating the uncertainty of hit- 
ting a moving object at .sea with the Whitehead torpedo, already 
mentioned, no vessels were struck on this occasion and they 
re'K'hed the anchorage uninjured. In the battle of Tsushima 
the Japane.se torpedo-boats attacked the Russian fleet after its 
disablement by gun-fire and gave the couf> de grace to sortie 
ol the ships, which had little pow'er of resistance owing to the 
destruction of their light armament. This war, therefore, did 
not increase to any extent our know ledge of the actual capability 
of this weapon. 

Effect upoft Naval Tadics: Blochade . — It has often been 
assumed that steam and the torpedo will in future render 
blockade impossible as it w^as carried out in the old wars; that, 
no longer dependent upon the wind to allow egrc.ss from the 
blockaded port, a vessel using steam can emerge when she 
chooses, w^hile the fear of torpedo attac k ^\'ill deter a blockading 
squadron from keeping such watch as to foil the attempt. As 
regards the power conferred by steam, it will be no Ic.ss advan- 
tageous to a blockading squadron, enabling it to maintain its 
position, wdiercas sailing ships were often driven by gales to leave 
their station and seek a port. This gave oppoftunitiSs for the 
blockaded vessels to escape. As regards torpedo-boats, they 
wculd no^doubt be a danger to a blockading squadron unpro- 
vided wit'i a means of defence against these craft. Such defence 
mnsists in an adequate number of small vessels interposing an 
in -shore squadron»between the port and the main body outside. 
Thu^ they perform the twofold seredee of watching the enemy’s 
mo?ej|oents >yithm and frustrating a torpedo attack. As an 


instance of blockade under modem conditions, we have that 
of Admiral Sampson upon Santiago — a guard more rigidly 
maintained than any in the old wars. So little was he deterred 
by the knowledge that Admiral Cervera had two torpedo 
vessels in his force, that he drew his squadron closer in at night 
when an attack might be expected, actually illuminating the 
entrance of the harbour with his electric searclilights, so that 
no craft could come out unperceived. No atter%>t was made to 
dislodge him from that position, and we may assume that 
blockade, if required in any scheme of naval strategy, will be 
carried out, whatever the weapons of warfare. 

As regards the effect of torpedoes upon tactics at sea, and in 
general, as well as single ship, actions, they must operate against 
I close range and employment of the ram. If it is recognized that 
a vcs.sel within 1000 yds. is liable to a fatal blow, she will 
endeavour in ordinary circumstances to keep outside that 
distance and rely upon gun-fire. The exception would be where 
she is overmatched in that respect, and hence might endeavour 
to restore the balance by the use of torpedoes. In a fleet action 
the danger of missing a foe and hitting a friend would restrict 
the discharge of torpedoes; and this risk increases as formations 
disappear. But the torpedo must be conceded a tactical 
.superiorily over the ram for the following reasons : A ve.ssel 
to use the latter must come within torpedo range, while her 
adversary may .successfully apply torpedoes without placing 
herself in any danger of being rammed. The ram can only be 
used in one direction, and a small miscalculation may cau.se 
di.saster. If a vessel has more than one position from which 
torpedoes can be discharged, she is not confined as regards 
I atUick to a single bearing or direction. 

I In action we may consider the .speed of the torpedo as double 
I that of the .ship, and since again.st a moving object allowance 
i must be made for the space traversed while ram or torpedo i.s 
travelling towards it, the faster weapon is less affected in il.^ 
chance of successful impact by change of direction and .spee d 
of the object at tlic lust moment. Lastly, with machine*! y 
disabled a ship is powerless to use the ram, but can avert a rani 
attack with her torpedoes. The movements of squadrons or 
single ships on entering an action are not likely to be infiuenced 
by any contemplated immediate use of torpedoes, for the gun 
must remain the primary weapon, at any rate at the first 
onset. Commanders would hardly risk being crushed b> 
gun-fire before getting within torpedo range. Having faitl 
in the efficiency of ibeir ordnance and the gunnery skill of lla ii 
crew, they would first mana'uvre to bring these into ]ilay 
Tactics for toqiedo attack in such circumstances have not 
therefore been laid down, and it is only necc.s.sar)* to ron.sidei 
the position.s which are advantageous for the use of this weapon 
and, conversely, what should be avoided when a vcs.sel, finding, 
herself overmatched in gunnery, seeks to redress the balan< t 
with torpedoes. 

Sue of Target. — This, with a ship, varies in Inigtli as the torpeck 
approaches end on to the vosst^l, or at angle to the line of kef I 
the greatest being when the p.ath of both forms a right angle 
Hence the object ib to place your ship where it presents the forme] 
condition U) the enemy, while he aflordb the laiger target. Ii 
must he remcmlx'red that, owing to the comparatively slow velocity 
of the torpedo, it must be aimed not directly at a ship in motion— 
like a .shot from a gun—but at a point ahead which tie ship wil 
reach alter the torpedo has traversed the intervening distance 
Thus speed of object has to bo estimated, and hence the importancf 
of adding to the velocity of tlie torpedo and getting a broadsidi 
shot so as to reduce as much as possible errors of calculation 
I'hc .great increase of the dimensions of warships, especially iJ 
length, which now has reached 500 ft., adds to the chances of ; 
successful hit with torpedoes, and will d^iubtless tend to diminisl 
a desire in future naval tactics to close inside torpedo range for tin 
purpose of ramming. 

Range . — Though the effective range ot a torpedo dischargee 
from a ship or toqiedo vf?ssel against a single object moving 
at high .speed may be considered as approximately within oiu 
1000 yds. this limit of ^distance is considerably augmented wheri 
the^rget consists of several vessels at sea in close order, om» tha 
afforded by a fleet at anchor. In the first case il^may be wortl 
while to discharge toi-peddes from a distance of two or three thou 
sand yards at the centre of the line for the chance of hitting on^ o 
the vessels composing it. As regaftts tf mass of ships at anchor 
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imlesF) protccteil by an impenetrable Ptiard such as a breakwater 
or some invulnerable d donee citrriccl oy the ships tbemselvos, the 
increased range and accuracy of the torpedo imparted by recent 
d('\'elopinenl^ wouM give it a chance of success if discharged against 
such a target a( even greater distance. 

Finally, by imjxrovcmcnts m construction and methods of dis- 
charge the torpedo has recovered the place it was rapidly losing a 
lew years ago. As armour receives increased resisting power to 
al)o\'e-water projectiles, and gets on a level again with the gun, 
more attention will be given to under-water attack, against which 
no aflequatc protection has yet been devised. Thus wo shall 
probably find the torpedo taking a very prominent place in any 
fill lire war bidween the great maritime powers. (S. M. E.-W.) 

TORQUAY, a municipal borough, seaport and watering-place, 
in the Torquay parliamentary division of Devonshire, England, 
on Tor Bay of the TCnglish Channel, 26 m. S. of Exeter, by the 
Great Western railway. Pop. (1901), 33,025. Owing to the 
beauty of its site and the equability of its climate, and to its 
being screened by lofty hills on the north, east and west, and 
open to the sea-breezes of the south, it has a high reputation 
as a winter residence. The temperature .seldom rises as high 
as 70° in summer or falls below freezing-point in winter. 
To the north lies the populous suburb of St Mary Church. 
There are some remains of Tor or Torre Abbey, founded 
for Praeinonstratensians by William, Lord Brewer, in 1196. 
They stand north of the modem mansion, but, with the 
exception of a beautiful pointed arch portal, are of small 
importance. On the south of the gateway is a i3th-rentury 
building, knov.m as the Spanish barn. On Chapel Hill are 
the remains of a chapel of the 12th century, dedicated to 
St Michael, and supposed to have formerly belonged to the 
abbey. St Saviour’s parish church of Tor-Mohun, or Tor- 
moham. an ancient stone structure, was restored in 1874. 
The old church at St Mary Church, north of Torquay, was 
rebuilt in Early Decorated style; and in 1871 a tower was 
erected as a memorial to Dr l^hillpotts, bishop of Exeter, who 
with his wife is buried in the churchyard. St John’s Church, 
by G, E. Street, Is a fine example of modem Gothic. Among 
the principal buildings and institutions are the town hall, 
museum of the natural history society, theatre and opera-house 
(1880), market, schools of art and science, the Torbay infirmary 
and dispensarv', the Western hospital for consumption, Crypt 
House institution for invalid ladies, and the Mildmay home for 
incurable consumptives. The control of the harbour, piers, 
pleasure grounds, (S:c.,was acquired from the lord of the manor 
by the local board in 1886. The harbour has a depth of over 
20 tt. at low water. The principal imports are coal, timber 
and slates, and the principal export stone of the 'lYansition 
limestone or Devonshire marble. In the town are a number of 
marble-polishing v;orks. Terra-cotta w'are of fine quality is 
also majiufuctured from a deposit of clay at Watcombe and 
at Hole. The town is governed by a mayor, 9 aldermen and 
27 (councillors. Area, 3588 acres. 

There was‘a village at Torre even before the foundation of the 
abbey, md in ^e neighbourhood of Torre evidence has been 
found dt .Rdrtnan occupation. The manor ^ was granted by 
the Confjucror to Richard de Bruvere or de Brewere, and 
was^subsequently known as Tor Brewer. After the defeat of the 
Spanish Afmnda, Dun Pedro’s galley was brought into Torbay ; 
and prince of Orange, landed at Torbay, on the 5th of 

NoVitriber 1,688. Until the middle of the 19th century it was 
an insignifJcanl fishing village. It was incorporated in 1892. 

TORQUEI, or Torc (Lat. iorguis, torques ^ a twisted collar, 
torquere, to twist), the temi given by archaeologists to the 
twisted ccijlars or armlets of gold or other metal worn particu- 
larly .by the ancient Gauls and other allied Celtic races. The 
typiad torque is a circlet with twisted rope-like strands, the ends 
not joined together; the torque was usually worn with the 
opening in the front as seen in a figure of a Gaul in a sculptured 
sareo]^hggus in the Capitoline Museum atRome. In mechapics, 
the lemi “ to^ue ” is used of the turning-moment of a system- 
fofoe, as in a series dynamo. 

fTORQUEM^DA, JUAN DE (1388-1468), or rather Johannes 
DE Turrecremaia, Spanish Ecclesiastic, was born at Valladolid^ 


in 1388, and was educated in that city. At an early age he 
joined the Dominican order, and soon distinguished himself 
for learning and devotion. In 1415 he accompanied the general * 
of his order to the Council of Constance, whence he proceeded 
to Paris for study, and took his doctor’s degree in 1423. After 
teaching for some time in Paris he became prior of the Dominican 
house first in Valladolid and then in Toledo. In 1431 Pope 
Eugenius IV. called him to 'Rome and made him “ magister 
sancti palatii.” At the Council of Basel he was one of the ablest 
supporters of the ^new of the Roman curia, and he was rewarded 
with a cardinal’s hat in 1439. He died at Rome on the 26th of 
September 1468. 

His principal works are; In Gratiani Decretum commentarii 
(4 volb., Venice, 1578); lixposiiio brevis et utHis super toto psalterio 
(Mwn/, 1474); Quaestiones sp^trituales super evangelia totius anni 
(Brixen, 1496)1 Summa ecdesmstica (Salamanca, 1550). The last- 
named work has the following topics; (1) De universa ecclesia; 

(2) De Ecclesia lomana et pontiheis primatu; (3) Dc universah- 
bus conciliis; (4) De schismaticis ct haereticis. His De conceptions 
dciparae Mariae, Him vuu (Rome, 1547), was edited with preface 
and notes by E. B. Piisey (London, i86y seq.). 

^ TORQUEMADA, THOMAS (1420-1498), inquisitor-general of 
Spain, son of Don Pedro Ferdinando, lord of Torquemada, a small 
town in Old Castile, was born in 1420 at Valladolid during the 
reign of John II. Being nephew to the well-known cardinal of the 
samie name, he early displayed an attraction for the Dominican 
order; and, as soon as allowed, he joined tlie Friars Preachers 
in their convent at Valladolid. His biographers state tliat he 
showed himself from the beginning very earne.st in austere life 
and humility; and he became a recognized example of the 
virtues of a Dominican. Valladolid was then the capital, and in 
due course eminent dignities were olTcred 10 him, but he gave 
signs of a determination to lead the simple life of a Friaf Preacher. 

In the convent, his modesty was so great that he refused to 
accept the doctor’s degree in theology, which is the highest 
prized honcTur in the order. His superiors, however, obliged 
him to take the priorship of the convent of Santa Cruz in 
Segovia, where he ruled for twenty-two years. The royal family, 
especially the queen and the infanta Isabella, often stayi'd at 
Segovia, and Torquemada became confessor to the infanta, 
who was then very young. He trained her to look on her 
future sovereignty as on engagement to moke religion respected. 
Esprit Flechier, bishop of Nimes, in his Histoire du cardinal 
Jimenes (Paris, 1693), says that Torquemada made her promise 
that when she l:>ecame queen she would make it her principal 
business to chastise and destroy heretics. He then began to 
teach her the political ad^Tantages of religion and to prepare the 
way for that tremendous engine in the Imnds of the state, the 
Inquisition. 

Isabella succeeded to the throne (1474) on the death of 
Henry IV. Torquemada had always been strong in his advice 
that she should marr)^ Perdinand of Aragon and thus consolidate 
the kingdoms of Spain. Hitherto he had rarely appeared at 
court ; but now the queen entrusted him not only with the care of 
her conscience, but also with the benefices in the royal patronage. 

He also helped her in quieting Ferdinand, who was ch^ng under 
the privileges of the Castilian grandees, and succeeded so 
well that the king also took him as confessor. Refusing the rich 
see of Seville and many other preferments he accepted that 
of councillor of state. For a long time he had pondered over 
the confusion in which Spain was, which he attributed to the 
intimate relations allowed between Christians and infidels for 
the sake of commerce. He saw Jews, Saracens, heretics and 
apostates roaming through Spain unmolested ; and in this lax 
toleration of religious differences he thought he saw the main 
obstacle \o thtf political union of the Spains, which was the 
necessity of the hour. He represented to Ferdinand and 
Isabella that it was essential to their safely to reorganize the 
Inquisition, which had since the 13th century (1236) been 
established in .Spain. The bishops, who were ex officio inquisit(*^ 
in their own dioceses, hod not succeeded in- putting a stop to 
the evils, nor had ihe friars, by whom they had been practically 
superseded. By the middle of the isth centqiy the^e wvas 
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hardly an active inquisitor left in the kingdom. In 1473 
, Torquemada and Gonzalez de Mendoza^ archbishop cvf Toledo, 
approaciied the sovereigns. Isabella had been for many years 
prepared, and she and Ferdinand, now that the proposal for 
this new tribunal came before them, saw in it a means of over* 
coming the independence of the nobility and clergy by which 
the royal power had been obstnicjed. With the royal sanction 
a petition was addressed to Sixtus IV. for the establishment of 
this new form of Inquisition; and as the result of a long intrigue, 
in 1479 a papal bull authorized the appointment by the Spanish 
sovereigns of two inquisitors at Seville, under whom the 
Dominican inquisitions already established elsewhere might serve. 
In the persecuting activity that ensued the Dominicans, “ the 
Dogs of the Lord ” {Domini canes)^ took the lead. Commissaries 
of the Holy Office were sent into different provinces, and ministers 
of the faith were established in the various cities to take cogni- 
sance of the crimes of heresy, apostasy, sorcery, sodomy and 
polygamy, these three last being considered to be implicit 
heresy. "I'lic royal Inquisition thus started was subversive of 
the regular tribunals of the bishops, who much resented the 
innovation, whicli, however, had the power of the state at its 
back. 

In 1481, three years after the Sixtine commission, a tribunal 
was inaugurated at Seville, where freedom of speech and licence 
of manner wei'e rife. The inquisitors at once began to detect 
errors. In order not to confound the innocent with the guilty, 
Torquemada published a declaration offering grace and pardon 
to all w^ho presented themselves before the tribunal and avowed 
their fault. Some fled the country, but many (Mariana says 
17,000) offered themselves for reconciliation. The first seat of 
the Holy Office was in the convent of San Pablo, where the friars, 
however, resented the orders, on the pretext that they were not 
delegates of the inquisitor-general. Soon the gloomy fortress of 
Tnana, on the opposite bank of the Guadalquivir, was prepared 
as the palace of the Holy Office; and the terror-stricken Sevil- 
liunos read with dismay over the portals the motto of the 
Inquisition : “ Exsurge, Dotnine, Judica causam tiiam, Capite 
nobis vulpc.'^.” Other tribunals, like that of Seville and under 
La Suprnm, were speedily established in Cordova, Jaen and 
Toledo. The so^'ereigns saw that wealth was beginning to flow 
in to the new tribunals by means of fines and confiscations; 
and they obliged 'Ibrquemada to take as assessors five persons 
who would represent them in all matters afTe(!ting the royal 
prerogatives. These assessors were allowed a definite vote in 
temporal matters but not in spiritual, and the final decision 
»vas rc, served to Torquemada himself, wlio in 1483 was appointed 
the sole inquisitor-general over all the Spanish possessions. In 
the next year he ceded to Diego Deza, a Dominican, his office of 
coniessor to the sovereigns, and gave himself up to the congenkil 
work of reducing heretics. A general assembly of his inquisitors 
was convoked at Seville for the 29th of November 1484; and 
there he promulgated a code of twenty-eight articles for the 
guidance of the ministers of the faith. "Among these rules are 
the foIlo\\ung, which will give some idea of the procedure. 
Heretics were allowed thirty days to declare themselves. Those 
who availed themselves of this grace were only fined, and their 
goods (‘scaped confiscation. Absolution in foto exienio was 
forbidden to be given secretly to those who made voluntary 
confession; they had to submit to the ignominy of the public 
auto-de-je. The result of this harsh law was that numerous 
applications were made to Rome for secret absolution ; and thus 
much money escaped the Inquisition in Spain. Those who 
were reconciled were deprived of all honourable employment, 
and were forbidden to use gold, silver, jewelry, sjjpc or fine wool. 
Against this law, too, many petitions went to Rome for rehabili- 
tation, until in 1498 the Spanish pope Alexander VI. granted 
leave to Torquemada to rehabilitate the condemned, and with* 
drew practically all concessions hitherto made and paid for at 
Rome. Fines ware imposed by way of penance on those 
confessing willingly. If a heretic in the Inquisition asked for 
abs^)lution, he could receive it, but subject to a life imprisonment ; 
but iT his repentance were but feigned he could be at once 


condemned and handed over to the civil power for execution. 
Should the accused, after the testimony against him had been 
made public, continue to deny the charge, he was to be con- 
derrmed as impenitent. When serious proof existed against one 
who denied his crime, he could be submitted to the question by 
torture; and if under torture he avowed his fault and confirmed 
his guilt by subsequent confession he was punished as one con- 
victed; but should he retract he was again to ffe submitted to 
the tortures or condemned to extraordinary punishment. This 
s^ond questioning was afterwards forbidden ; but the prohibi- 
tion was got over by merely suspending and then rene\nng the 
sessions for questioning. It was forbidden to communicate to 
the accused the entire copy of the declaration of the witnesses. 
The dead even were not free from the Holy Office ; but processes 
could be instituted against them and their remains subjected 
to punishment. But along with these cruel and unjust measures 
there must be put down to Torquemada’.s credit some advanced 
ideas as to prison life. The cells of the Inquisition were, as a rule, 
large, aii^^, clean and with good windows admitting the sun. 
They were, in those respects, far superior to the civil prisons of 
that day. The use of irons was in Torquemada’s time not 
allowed in the Holy Office ; the use of torture wus in accordance 
with the practice of the otlicr royal tribunals; and when these 
gave it up the Holy Office did so also. 

Such were some of the methods that Torquemada introduced 
into the Spanish Inquisition, which was to have so baneful an 
effect upon the whole country. During the eighteen years that 
he was inquisitor-general it is said that he burnt 10,220 persons, 
condemned 6860 others to be burnt in effigy, and reconciled 
97,321, thus making an average of some 6000 convictions a year. 
These figures are given by Llorente, who was secretary of the 
Holy Office from 1790 to 1792 and had access to the archives; 
but modern research reduces the list of those burnt by Torque- 
mada to 2000, in itself an awful holocaust to the principle ol 
intolerance. The constant stream of petitions to Rome opened 
the eyes of the pope to the effects of Torquemada’s severity. 
On three separate occasions he had to send Fray AJfonso Badaja 
to defend his acts before the Holy See. The sovereigns, too, 
saw the stream of money, which they had hoped for, diverted 
to the coffers of the Holy Office, and in 1493 they made com- 
plaint to the pope; but Torquemada was powerful enough to 
secure most of the money for the expenses of the Inquisition. 
But in 1496, when the sovereigns again complained that the 
inquisitors were, without royal biowlcdge or consent, disposing 
of the property of the condemned and thus depriving the public 
revenues of considerable sums, Alexander VJ. appointed Jimenes 
to examine into the case and make the Holy Office disgorge the 
plunder. 

For many years Torquemada had been persuading the sove- 
reigns to make an attempt once for all to rid the countrj' of the 
hated Moors. Mariana holds that the founding of the Inquisi- 
tion, by giving a new impetus to the idea of a united kingdom, 
made the country more capable of carrying to a satisfactory 
ending the traditional wars against the Moors. ITie taking of 
Zahaia in 1481 by the enemy gave occasion to reprisals. Troops 
were summoned to Seville and the war began by the siege of 
Allmma, a town eight leagues from Granada, tiie Moorish 
capital. Torquemada went with the sovereigns to Cordova, to 
Madrid or wherever the states-general were held, to urge on 
the war; and he obtained from the Holy See the same spiritual 
favours that had been enjoyed by the Crusaders. But he did 
not forget his favourite work of ferreting out heretics ; and his 
ministers of the faith made great progitss over all the kingdom, 
especially at Toledo, where merciless severity was shown to the 
Jews who had lapsed from Christianity. The Inquisition, 
although as a body the clergy did not mislike it, sometimes 
met with furious opposition from the nobles and common people. ^ 
At^Valentia and l^rida there were serious confliQ^. At 
Saragossa Peter Arbu^. a canon and an ardbnt inquisitor, 
was slain in 1485 whilst praying in a church; and the threats 
against the hated Torquemada made him go in^ear of hisdife, 
and he never went abroad without an escort •of forty familiars 
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()i the Holy Office on horseback and two hundred more on 
fool. In 1487 he went with Ferdinand to Malaga and thence to 
Valladolid, where in the October of 1488 beheld another general 
congregation of the Inquisition and promulgated new laws 
based on the experience already gained. He then hurried 
back to Andalusia where he joined the sovereigns, who 
were now besieging Granada, which he entered with the 
conquering army in January 1492 and built there a convent 
of liis order. 

The Moors being vanquished, now came the turn of the 
Jews. In 1490 had happened the case of El Santo niho de 
la Guardia— a child supposed to have been killed by the Jews. 
His existence had never been proved; and in the district of 
Guardia no child was reported as missing. The whole story 
was most probably the (Teation of imaginations stimulated by 
torture and despair, unless it was a deliberate fiction .set forth 
for the purpose of provoking hostility against the Jews. For 
a long time Torqueinada had tried to get the royal consent to 
a general expulsion; but the sovereigns hesitated, and, as the 
vidims were the backbone of the commerce of the country, 
proposed a ransom of 300,000 ducats instead. The indignant 
friar would hear of no compromise : “ Judas,’’ he cried, “ sold 
Christ for 30 pence; and your highnesses wish to sell Him again 
for 300,000 ducats.” Unable to bear up against tlie Domini- 
can’s fiery denunciations, the sovereigns, three months after 
the fall of Granada, issued a decree ordering every Jew' either 
to embrace Christianity or to leave the country, four months 
being given to make up their iiiinds; and those who refused to 
become Christians to order had leave to sell their property and 
carry off their effects. But this was nut enough for the in- 
(luisitor-general, who in the following month (April ) issued orders 
to forbid Christians, under severe penalties, having any communi- 
cation with the Jews or, after the period of grace, to supply 
them even with the neces.'iuries of life. The former prohibition 
made it impossible for the unfortunate people to sell their 
goods which hence fell to the Inquisition. 'Jlie numbers 
of Jewish families driven out of the country by Torquernada 
is variously stated from Mariana’s 1,700,000 to the more 
probable 800,000 of later historians, The loss to Spain w-as 
(‘iiormous, and from this act of the Dominican the commercial 
decay of Spain dates. 

:Vgc was now creeping on Torquernada, who, however, never 
would allow his misdirected zeal to rest. At another general 
assembly, his fourth, he gave new and more stringent rules, which 
arc found in {hcCompiladon de las inslrucciones del officio de la 
Santa Inquisicidn. He took up his residence in Avila, where 
he had built a convent; and here he resumed the common life 
of a friar, leaving his cell in October 1497 to visit, at Salamanca, 
the dying infante, Don Juan, iind to comfort the .sovereigns 
in their parental distress. They often used to visit him at 
Avila, where in 1498, still in office as inquisitor-general, he 
h’eld* bis Itist general assembly to complete his life’s work. 
Sopn afterwards he died, on the 16th of September 1498, 

fulf of -years Iffid merit ” says his biographer. He was buried 
ip the chapel of the convent of St Thomas in Avila, 

The jaame of Torquernada stands for all that is intolerant 
and parro.w,. despotic and cruel. He w'as no real statesman 
or itiinisjci*. of the Gospel, but a blind fanatic, who failed to 
see ihajt- faith, which is the gift of God, -cannot be imposed on 
any conscience by force. (E. Tn.) 

TORRE ANNUNZIATA, a .seaport of Campania, Italy, in 
the province of Naples, on the cast of the Bay of Naples, and 
tit the south, foot of Mt Vesuvius, 14 m. S.^. of Naples by rail. 
Pop. (19017,' 25,070 (town); 28,084 (commune). It is on the main 
line to Battipagiia, at the point of junction of a branch line 
from Cancello jound the east of Vesuvius, and of the branch to 
Castellammare di Stabia and Gragnano. It has a royal arms 
• factory establir.hed by Charles IV., and other ironworks, 
consid^/able manufacture of macaroni, paper, breeding of 
silkworms, and some fishing and shipping. The harbour is 
protected by moles. Kemains attributed to the Roman post- 
station of Opbntis were df.acovered in making the railway 


between Torre del Greco and Torre Annunziata, a little we.st of 
the latter, in 1842. 

TORRE DEL GRECO, a seaport of Campania, Italy, in the* 
province of Naples, 7im. S. E. of that city by rail. Pop. 
(1901), 35,328. It lies at the south-west foot of Vesuvius, on the 
shore of the Bay of Naples. It is built chiefly of lava, and stand' 
on the lava stream of 1631, which destroyed two- thirds of the 
older town. Great damage was done by the eruptions of 
1737 and 1794; the earthquake of 1857 and the eruption of tie' 
8th of December 1861 were even more destructive. After each dis- 
aster the people returned, the advantage of the rich volcanic land 
overcoming apprehensions of danger. In the outskirts are 
many beautiful villas and gardens. The town has shipbuilding 
yards and lava quarries. The inhabitants take part in the 
coral and sponge fishing off the African and Sicilian coasts, anrl 
coral is worked in the town. There is also fishing for tunny, 
sardines and oysters; hemp is woven, and the neighbourhood 
is famed for its fruit and wine. In June the great popular 
festival ^‘Dei Quattro Altari” is annually celebrated here in 
commemoration of the abolition of the feudal dominion in 
1700. Remains of ancient villas and baths have been found 
here. 

TORRENS, ROBERT (1780-1864), English soldier and econo- 
mist, was born in Ireland in 1780. He entered the Murines 
in 3797, became a captain in j8o6, and major in i8ij for 
bravery in Anhalt during the Walcheren expedition. He 
fought in the J’eninsula, focoming lieutenant-colonel in 1835 
and retiring as colonel in 1837. After abortive attempts to 
enter parliament in 1818 and 1826, he was returned in 1831 as 
member for Ashburton. He was a prolific writer, principally on 
financial and commercial policy. Almost the whole of the pro- 
gramme which was carried out in legislation by Sir Robert Ped 
had been laid down in his economic writings. He wa.s an 
early and earnest advocate of the repeal of the corn law.s, 
but was not in favour of a general system of absolute free trade, 
maintaining that it is expedient to impose retaliatory dutic.) 
to countervail similar duties imposed by foreign coimlrie.s. 
and a lowering of import duties on the productions of eountrir.s 
retaining their hostile tariffs would occa.sion a decline in 
prices, piofits and wages. 

His principal writings of a goncral character were : The Economist 
[i.c. Physiocrat] refuted (1808); Essay on the Production of Wealth 
(1821); Essay on tlw External Corn-trade (eulogized by Kicardo, 
(1827); The budfiet, a Series of Letters on I'inancial, Commeniai 
and Colonial Policy (1841^1843): The Principles and Practical 
Operations of Sir Robert Peel’s Act of Explained and Defended 
(1847). 

TORRENS, SIR ROBERT RICHARD (1814-1884), British 
colonial statesman, was horn at Cork, Ireland, in 1814, iind 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin. He went to South Au.s- 
tralia in 1840, and was appointed collector of customs. He was 
an official member of the first legislative council and in 1852 
was treasurer and registrar-general. When responsible govern- 
ment was established he was elected as a representative for 
Adelaide and became a member of the first ministry. In 1857 
he introduced his famous Real Property Act, the principle of 
which consists of conveyance by registration and ccrtificalc 
instead of deeds. The system was rapidly adopted in the other 
colonies and elsewhere, and was expounded by the author during 
a visit to the United Kingdom in 1862-1864. After leaving 
South Australia, Sir R. R. Torrens represented Cambridge 
in the House of Commons from 1868 to 1874; in 1872 he was 
knighted. He was the author of works on the effci t of the 
gold discoveries on the currency, and other subjects. He died 
on the 31st of August 1884. 

TORRENS, y/ILLIAM TORRENS M^CULLAGH (1813-1894), 
English politician and .social reformer, son .of James M‘ru]lagli 
(whose wife’s maiden name, Torrens, he assumed,, in 1863). 
was born near Dublin on the 13th of October 1813. He was 
called to the bar, and in 1835 became assistant commissiorJer 
on the special commission on Irish poor-reKef, which resulted 
in the extension of the workhouse system in Ireland in 
1838. In the ’forties he joined the Anti-Corn . Law teagiie, 
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and in 1846 published hisr Industrial History of Free Nations. 
In 1847 he was elected to parliament for Dundalk, and sat 
• till 1852. In 1857 he was elected as a Liberal for Yarmouth 
and from 1865 to 1885 he represented Finsbury. Torrens 
was a well known man in political life, and devoted himself 
mainly to social questions in parliament. It was an amend- 
ment of his to the Education Bill of 1870 which established 
the London School Board, and bis Artisans’ Dwellings Bill in 
1868 facilitated the clearing away of slums by local authorities. 
He published several books, and his Twe^ity Years in Parlia- 
ment (1893) and History of Cabinets (1894) contain useful 
material. He died in London on the 26th of Apnl 1894. 

TORRES NAHARRO, BARTOLOMl^ DE (1480-1530), 
Spanish dramatist, was bom towards the end of the 15th century 
at Torres, near Badajoz. After some years of soldiering and of 
captivity in Algiers, Torres Naharro took orders, settled in 
Rome about 1511, and there devoted himself chiefly to writing 
plays. Though he alludes to the future pope, Clement VII. a.s 
his protector, he left Rome to enter the household of Fabrizio 
('olonna at Naples where his works were printed under the title 
of Propaladia (1517). He is conjectured to have returned to his 
native place, and to have died there shortly after 1529. His 
IHdlogo del nacimienio is written in unavowed, though obvious, 
imitation of Encina, but in his subsequent plays he shows a 
much larger conception of dramatic possibilities. He classifies his 
pieces as comedias d noiicia and comedias d fantasia] the former, 
of which the Soldatesca and Ti 7 tellaria are examples, present 
in dramatic form incidents within his personal experience; the 
latter, which include such plays as Serafinay Himenea, Calamita 
and Aquilana, present imaginary episodes with adroitness and 
jHTsuasiveness. 'Ibrres Naharro is much less dexterous in stage- 
craft than many inferior successors, his humour is rude and 
boisterous and liis diction is unequal; but to a varied knowledge 
ot human nature he adds knowledge of dramatic efiecl, and his 
rapid dialogue, his fearless realism and vivacious fancy prepared 
the w'ay for the romantic drama in Spain. 

TORRES NOVAS, a town of Portugal, in the district of San- 
tarem, 19 m. N.N.E. of Santurem on the Lisbon-Entroncamento 
railw’ay. Pop. (1900), 10,746. It manufactures cottons, linens, 
jute, paper, leather and spirits. It was probably founded by 
Greeks, and was held by the Romans, Goths and Moors, from 
whom it was conquered in 1148 by Alphonso I. of Portugal. 

TORRES VEDRAS, a town of Portugal, in the district of 
Lisbon, 43 m. N. by W. of Lisbon, on the Lisbon-Figueira da 
Foz railway. Pop. (1900), 6900. Torres Vedras is built on 
the left bank of the river Sizandro; it has a Moorish citadel 
and hot sulphur baths. Roman inscriptions and other remains 
have been found here, but the Latin name of the towm, Turres 
I'etocs, is probably medieval. Here were the noted fortifica- 
tions known as the “lines of Torres Vedras,'’ constructed by 
Wellington in 1810 (see Peninsular War). Here also in 184?) 
the troops of General Saldanha defeated those of the count 
dc Bomfin and seized the castle and town (see Portugal; 
Hi story), 

TORRES Y VILLAROEL, DIEGO DE (1696-1759?), Spani.sh 
miscellaneous writer, was born in 1696 at Salamanca, where his 
father was bookseller to the university. In his teens Torres 
escaped to Portugal where he enlisted under a false name; he 
next moved to Madrid, living from hand to mouth as a hawker ; 
in 1717 he was ordained subdeacon, resumed his .studies at 
Salamanca, and in 1726 became professor of mathematics at 
the university. A friend of his having stabbed a priest, Torres 
was suspected of complicity, and once more fled to Portugal, 
where he remained till his innocence was proved. He then 
returned to his chair, which he resigned in 1751 to act a% steward 
to two noblemen; he was certainly alive in 1758. but the date 
of his death is not known. Torres had so slight a smattering 
of mathen%atics that his appointment as professor was thought 
scandalous even in his own scandalous age; yet he quickly 
ai^quired a store of knowledge which he displayed with serene 
as.surance. His almanacs, his verses, his farces, his devotional 
and j)seudo-scientific writings show that he possessed the alert 
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adaptiveness of the born adventurer; but all that remain:- 
of his fourteen volumes (1745-1752) is his autobiography, an 
amusing record of cynical effrontery and successful imposture. 

TORREVIEJA, a seaport of south-eastern Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Alicante, 3 m. S.W. of Cape Cervera, and at the 
terminus of a railway to Albatera on the Alicante-Murcia line. 
Pop. (1900), 7706. The district is famous for its salt beds, which 
are owned and worked by the state, the Laguq^ Grande alone 
yielding more than 100,000 tons a year. The other industries 
are chiefly fishing, shipbuilding and the manufacture of ropes 
and sails. The roadstead affords safe anchorage. There is an 
active trade in fruit and agricultural products. 

TORREY, JOHN (1796-1873), American botanist, was bom 
at New York on the 15th of August 1796. When he was 15 
or 16 years of age his father received a prison appointment at 
Greenwich, and there he made the ac(juaintance of Amos Eaton 
(1776-1842), a pioneer of natural history studies in America. 
He thus learned the elements of botany, as well as something 
of mineralogy and chemistry. In 1815 he began the study oi 
medicine, qualifying in 1818. In the following year he issued 
his Catalogue of Plants Grovnng Spontaneously within Thirty 
Miles of the City of New York, and in 1824 the first and only 
volume of his Flora of the Northern and Middle States, In the 
same year he obtained the chair of chemistry and geology at 
We.st Point militap^ academy, and three years later the pro- 
fessorship of chemistry and botany in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York. In 1836 he w'as appointed botanist 
to the state of New York and produced his Flora of that state 
in 1843; while from 1838 to 1843 he carried on the publication of 
the earlier portions of Flora of North America, with the assistance 
of his pupil, Asa Gray. From 1853 he was chief assayer to the 
United States assay office, but he continued to take an interest 
in botanical teaching until his death at New York on the loth 
of March 1873. He made over his valuable herbarium and 
botanical library to Columbia College in i860, and he was the 
first president of the Torrey Botanical Club in 1873. His name 
is commemorated in the small coniferou.s genus Torreya, found 
in North America and in China and Japan. T, taxifolia, a 
native of Florida, is known a.s the Torrey tree or savin, and al.so 
as the stinking cedar. 

TORRE Y> REUBEN ARCHER (1856- ), American evange- 
list. wa.s born in Hoboken, New jersey, on the 28th of January 
1856. He graduated at Vale University in 1875 and at the Yale 
Divinity School in 1878. He became a Congregational minister 
in 1878, .studied theology at Leipzig and Erlanger in 1882-1883, 
joined D. L. Moody in his evangelistic work in Chicago in 1889, 
and became pastor of the Chicago Avenue Church in 1894 and 
afterwards superintendent of the Moody Bible Institute of 
Chicago. In 1902-1903 he preached in nearly every part of the 
English-speaking world, and with Charles McCallon Alexander 
(b. 1867) conducted revival services in Great Britain in 1903- 
1905; Torrey conducted a similar campaign in American and 
Canadian cities in 1906-1907. 

TORRICELLI, EVANGELISTA (1608-1647), Italian physicist 
and mathematician, was born at Faenza on the 15th of October 
1608. I^ft fatherless at an early age, he was educated under 
the care of his uncle, a Camaldolese monk, who in 1627 sent him 
to Rome to study science under the Benedictine ienedetto 
Castelli (1577-1644), profes.sor of mathematics at the Collegio 
di Sapienza. The perusal of Galileo’s Dialoghi deUe nuove 
scienze (1638) inspired him with many developments of the 
mechanical principles there set forth, which he embodied in u 
treatise De (printed amongst his Opera geometrica, 1644). 
Its communication by Castelli to Galileoln 1641, with a proposal 
that Torricelli should reside with him, led to Torricelli repairing 
to Florence, where he met Galileo, and acted as his amanuensis 
during the three remaining months of his life. After Galileo’s 
death Torricelli was nominated grand-duc^l mathematician 
and 4)rofessor of math^atics in the Florentine aaidemy.# The 
discovery of the principle of the barometer (qk) which has 
perpetuated his fame *(“ Torricellian tube,’’ “Torricellian 
vacuum ”) was made in 164^. . . « • 
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The publication amongst Torricelli’s Opera ^eometfica 
(Florence, 1644) of a tract on the properties of the cycloid 
involved him in a controversy with G. P. de Koberval, who 
accused him of plagiarizing his earlier solution of the problem of 
its quadrature. There seems, however, no room for doubt that 
Torricelli's was arrived at independently. 'I'he matter was 
still in debate when he was .seized with pleurisy, and died at 
IHorence on the^'Z^th of October 1647. He was buried in San 
Lorenzo, and a commemorative statue of him erected at Faenza 
in 1864. 

Among the new truths detected by him was the valuable 
i])t;chanical principle that if any number of bodies be so con- 
nected thill, by their motion, their centre of gravity can neither 
ascend nor d(‘sccnd, then those bodies are in equilibrium. He j 
also discovered the remarkable fact that the parabolas described 
(in a vacuum) by indefinitely numerous projectiles discharged 
from the same point with equal velocities, but in all directions 
fiavc a paraboloid of revolution for their envelope. His theorem 
that a fluid issues from a small orifice with the same velocity 
(friction and atmospheric resistance being neglected) which it 
would have acquired in falling through the depth from its sur- 
face IS of fundamental importance in hydraulics. He greatly 
im])roved both the telescopi* and microscope. Several large 
object lenses, engraven with his name, arc preserved at Florence. 
He used and developed B. C^avalieri’s method of indivisibles. 

A scluction from rorricijlli’s manusenptb was published by 
Tommaso Bonavcnfiira in 1715, with the title Le^iom accadennche 
(I’lorcnoe). They include an address of acknowledgment on lus 
adinisbion to the Accademia della Crusca. Ills essay on the inun- 
flations ol the Val di Chiana was minted in Raccolta d’antori 
che traUano del moto deW ac(/ur, iv. 1 15 (Florern'C', 1768), and amongst 
Opu^cuh uiraulici, hi. 347 (Bologna, 1822). For his life see Fabroni, 
Vitae Italoriwi, i. 345; Glnnassi, Letters fin <jui inedite di Lvati- 
gelista 'lorrnclli (Faenza, 1804); Tirabosclii, Stofia della lett. it. 
vin. 402 1H24) ; Montucla, Hist, des math., vol. ii.; Marie, Hisf. 

des Silences, iv. 133. 

TORRIDONIAN, in geology', a series of pre-('ambrian are- 
naceous sediments extensively developed in the north-west high- 
lands of Scotland and particularly in the neighbourhood of upper 
Loch Torridon, a circumstance which suggested the name 
Torridon Sandstone, first applied to these rocks by J. Nicol. 
'Fhe rocks are riiuinly red and chocolate .sandstones, arkoses, 
flagstones and shales with coarse conglomerates locally at the 
base. Some of the materials of these rocks were derived from 
the underlying Lewisian gneiss, upon the uneven surlacc of 
which they rest; but the bulk of the tnaterial was obtained 
from rocks that arc nowhere now exposed. Upon this ancient 
denuded land surface the Torriclonian strata rest horizontally 
or with gentle inclination. Their outcrop extends in a belt of 
varialile breadth from Cape Wrath to the Point of Sleet in Skye, 
running in a N.N.F.-S.S.W. direction through Ross-shire and 
Suthcrlandshire. They form the isolated mountain peaks of 
. Canisp, Quinag and Suilvcn in the neighbourhood of L(»ch 
Assynt, of Slioch near Loch Maree and other hills. They attain 
their maxim^ development in the Applecros.s, Gairloch and 
Torricfan- diSmets, form the greater part of^Scalpay, and occur 
dso in Rum,'’Raasay, Soay and the Crowlin Islands. The 
Tortitlonian rocks have fieen subdivided into three groups : an 
lipper Aultbea group, 3000-5000 ft.; a middle or Applecross 

a /6<*)V8ooo ft.; and a lower or Diabeg group, 500 ft. in 
ibh jiut leaching a thickness of 7200 ft. in Skye. 

St'o “The Geological Structun; of the Noi-th-Wc ‘'4 Highlands 
of Scotland," Mem. Geol Survey (Glasgow, 1907). {J. A. H.) 

TORRIGIANO, PIETRO (1472-1522), Florentine sculptor, 
was, according to Vasari, one of the groqp of talented youths 
who studied art under the patronage of Lorenzo the Magnificent 
in Florence. Benvenuto Cellini, reporting a conversation with 
Totrigiano, r-elates that he and Michelangelo, while both young, 
were copying the frescoes in the Carmine chupel, when some 
slighting remark made by Michelangelo so enraged Torrigiano 
that he strll(il^ him on the nose, and thus caused that disfigure- 
ment which is so conspicuous in all the ^portraits of Michelangelo. 
Sooh ^ter this Torrigiano visited Rome, and helped Pintu- 
j-icchio in modelling thre elaborate stucco decorations in the 


Apartamenti Borgia for Alexander VI.' After some time spent as a 
hired soldier in the service of different states, Torrigiano was 
invited to England to execute the m^ificent tomb for Henry 
VII. and his queen, whicli still exists in the lady chapel of West- 
minster Abbey. This appears to have been begun before the 
death of Henry VIL in 1509, but was not finished till 1517. 
The two effigies are well modelled, and have lifelike but not 
too realistic portraits. After ?:his Torrigiano received the com- 
mission for the altar, retable and baldacchino which stood at 
the west, outside the screen of Henry VII. ’s tomb. The altar 
had marble pilasters at the angles, two of which still exist, and 
below the mensa was a life-sized figure of the dead Christ in 
painted terra-cotta. The retable consisted of a large relief of 
the Resurrection. The baldacchino was of marble, with enrich- 
iticnts of gilt bronze ; part of its frieze still exists, as do also a 
large number of fragments of the terra-cotta angels which sur- 
mounted the baldacchino and parts of the large figure of Christ. 
The whole of this work was destroyed by the Puritans in the 17th 
century.' Henry VIII. also commissioned Torrigiano to make 
him a magnificent tomb, somewhat similar to that of Henry 
VIL, but one fourth larger, to be placed in a chapel at Windsor; 
it was, however, never completed, and its rich bronze was melted 
by the Commonwealth, together with that of Wolsey's tomb. 
The indentures for these various works still exist, and are printed 
by Neale, Wrsiuitnstcr Abbey, 1 . 54 -59 (London, 1818). These 
interesting documents arc written in English, and in them 
the Florentine is culled " Peter Torrysany.” For Henry VIL’s 
tomb he contracted to receive £1500, for the altar and its fit- 
tings £1000, and £2000 tor Henry VIIL’s tomb. Other works 
attributed from internal evidence to Torrigiano are the tomb 
of Margaret of Richmond, mother of Henry VIL, in the south 
aisle of his chapel, and a terra-cotta effigy in tlic chapel of the 
Rolls. 

While these royal works wore going on Torrigiano visited 
Florence in order to get skilled assistants, lie tried to induce 
Benvenuto Cellini to come to England to help him, but Cellini 
refused partly from his dislike to the brutal and swaggering 
manners of Torrigiano, and also because he did not wish to 
live among “ such beasts as the English.'’ The latter part 
of Torrigiano’s life was spent in Spain, especiall)' at Seville, 
where, besides the painted figure of St Hieronymus in the 
museum, some Icrra-cotta sculpture by him still exists. His 
violent temper got him into difficulties with the authorities, 
and he ended his life in 1522 in the prisons of the Inquisition. 

See Wilhelm Bode, Die italienische Plastik (Berlin, 1902), 

TORRINGTON, ARTHUR HERBERT, Karl of (1647- 
T716), British admiral, was the son of a judge, Sir Edward 
Herbert (c. j 591-1657). He entered the navy in 1663, and served 
in the Dutch w^ars of the reign of Charles II., a.s w^ell as against 
the Barbary pirates. From 1680 to 1683 he commanded in 
the Mediterranean. His career had been honourable, and he 
had been W'oundcd in action. The known Ro^^alist sentiments 
of his family combined with his reputation as a naval officer to 
point him out to the favour of the king, and James II. appointed 
him rear-admiral of England and master of the rol‘>es. The 
king no doubt ('ounted on his support of the r^eal of the Test 
Acts, as the admiral w^as member for Dover. Herbert refused, 
and was dismissed from his places. He now entered into com- 
munication with the agents of the prince of Orange, and promised 
to use his influence with the fleet to forward a revolution. 
After the acquittal of the seven bishops in 1688 he carried the 
invitation to William of Orange. The Revolution brought him 
ample amends for his losses. He was named first lord, and took 
the command of the fleet at home. In 1689 he was at sea 
attempting to<;prevent the French admiral Chateau-Kcnault 
{q.v.) from landing the troops sent by the king of France to the 
aid of King James in Ireland. Though he'fought an action with 

^ An old drawing still exists showing this elaborate Avork; it is 
engraved in the Hierurgia anglicana, p. 267 (London, 1848). Many 
hundreds of fragments of this terra-cotta sculpture were fountFa 
tew years ago hidden under the floor of the tril(^rium in the abbey ; 
they arc unfortunately too much broken and imperfect to be fftted 
together. ^ ^ 
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the French in Bantry Bay;on the loth-of May he failed to baffle 
CMteau-Renault^ who had a stronger force. Being discontented 
, with the amount of force provided at sea, he resigned his place 
at the admiralty, but retained his command at sea. In May 
i68g he was created earl of Torrington. In 1690 he was in the 
Channel with a fleet of English and Dutch vessels, which did 
not rise above 56 in all, and found himself in front of the much 
more powerful French fleet. Ii\ his report to the council of 
regency he indicated his intention of retiring to the Thames, and 
losing sight of the enemy, saying that they would not do any 
harm to the coast while they knew his fleet to be “ in being.” 
The council, which knew that the Jacobites were preparing for 
a rising, and only v^aited for the support of a body of French 
troops, ordered him not to lose sight of the enemy, but rather 
than do that to give battle “ upon any advantage of the wind.” 
On the loth of July Torrington, after consulting with his Dutch 
colleagues, rnade a half-hearted attack on the French off Beachy 
Head in which his own ship was kept out of fire, and severe 
loss fell on his allies. Then he retired to the Thames. The 
French pursuit was fortunately feeble (see Toukville, Comte 
de) and the loss of the allies was comparatively slight. The 
indignation of the country was at first gi*eat, and Torrington 
was brought to a court-martial in December. He was acquitted, 
but never again employed. Although twice married, he was 
childless when he died on the 14th of April 1716, his earldom 
becoming extinct. The unfavourable account of his moral 
character given by Dartmouth to Pepys is confirmed by Bishop 
Burnet, who had seen much of him during his exile in Holland. 
An attempt has been made in recent years to rehabilitate the 
character of I’crrington, and his phrase ” a fleet in being ” has 
been widely used (see Naval Warfare, by Vice-Admiral P. H. 
Colomb). 

I^e Charnock's Biog. Nav.^ i. 258. The best account of the battle 
07 Beachy Hoad is to bo iound in “ The Account given by Sir John 
Ashby Vice-Admiral and R«ar-Adiniral Rooke, to the Lords Com- 
missioners ” (1691). 

TORRINGTON, GEORGE BYNG, Viscount (1663-17^3) 
English admiral, was born at Wrotham, Kent. His father,' 
John Byng, was compelled by pecuniary losses to sell his property 
and his son entered the navy ai’ a king’s letter boy (see Navv) 
in 1678. He served in a ship .stationed at Tangier, and for a 
time left the navy to enter one of the regiments of the garrison, 
but in 1683 ho returned to the navy as lieutenant, and went to 
the East Indies in the following year. During the }^ear 1688, 
he had an active share in bringing the fleet over to the prince 
of Oiange, and by the success of the revolution his fortune was 
made. In 1702 he was appointed to the command of the 
‘ Nassau,” and was at the taking and burning of the French 
fleet at Vigo, and the next year he was made rear-admiral of 
the red. In 1704 he served in the Mediterranean under 5ir 
Cloudesley Shovel, and reduced Gibraltar. He was in the battle 
of Malaga, and for his gallantry received the honour of knight- 
hood. In 1708 as admiral of the blue he commanded the 
squadron which baffled the attempt of the Old Pretender to land 
in Scotland. In 1718 he commanded the fleet which defeated the 
Spaniards off Cape Passaro and compelled them to withdraw from 
their invasion of Sicily. This commission he executed so well 
that the king made him a handsome present and sent him full 
powers to negotiate with the princes and states of Italy. Byng 
procured for the emperor’s troops free access into the fortresses 
which still held out in Sicily, sailed afterwards to Malta, and 
brought out the Sicilian galleys and a ship belonging to the 
Turkey Comjmny. By his advice and assistance the Germans 
retook the city of Messina in 1719, and destroyed the ships which 
lay in the basin— an achievement which completed ^he ruin 
of the naval power of Spain. To his conduct it was entirely 
owing that Sicily was subdued and the king of Spain forced to 
accept tlie terms prescribed him by the quadruple alliance 
On his return to England in 1721 he was made rear-admiral 
or Great Bntain, a member of the privy council, Baron Byng 
of Southill, in the county of Bedford and Viscount Torrington 
m Devonshire. He 
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panions of the Bath upon the revival of that order in 17*5. 
In 1J2^ George 11 . on his accession made him first lord of the 
admiralty, and his administration was distinguished by the 
establishment of the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth. He 
died on the 17th of January 1733, and was buried at Soutlxill, 
m Bedfordshire. Two of his eleven sons, Pattee (1699-1747) 
and George (1701-1750), became respectively the and and 3rd 
viscounts. The title is still held by the defendants of the 
latter. 

See Memoirs relating to Lord Torrington, Camden Soc., new series 
and A True Account of the Expedition of the British Fleet to Sicily 
published anonymously, but known to be by Thomas 
Corbett of the admiralty in 1739. Forbln's Memoirs contain 
the hrench aide of the expedition to Scotland in 170b. 

TORRINGTON, a borough of Litchfield county, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., in the township of Torrington, on the Naugatuck River, 
about 25 m. W. of Hartford. Pop. (1900), 8360, of whom 2565 
were foreign-born ; (1910) 76,840; of the township, including the 
borough (1900), 12,453 ; (1910) 15,483 It is served by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railway and by an electric line con- 
necting with Winsted. It has a public library (1865) with 15,000 
volumes in 1909. There is a state armoury in the borough. 
Torrington is a prosperous manufacturing centre. In 1905 the 
value of the factory product was $9,674,124. The township 
of Torrington, originally a part of the township of Windsor, 
was first settled in 1734, and was separately incorporated in 
1740. The site was covered by pine trees, which were much 
used for .ship-building, and for this reason it was known as 
Must Swamp. In 1751 a mill was erected, but there were few, 
j if any, residences until 1800. In 1806 the settlement was known 
as New Orleans village. In 1813 members of the Wolcott family 
of Litchfield, impressed with the water-power, bought land and 
built a woollen mill, and the village that soon developed was 
called Wolcottville. Its growth was slow until 1864. In 1881 
its name was changed to Torrington, and in 1887 the borough 
was incoiqjorated. 

Sec S. Orcutt's History of Torrington (Albany, 187S), and an 
article, " The Growth of Torrington,” in the Connecticut Magazine 
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TORRINGTON (Great Torrington), a market town and 
municipal borough in the South Molton parliamentary division 
of Devonshire, England, on the Torridge, 225 m. W. by S. of 
London by the London & South-Western railway. Pop. 
(1901); 3241* It stands on a hill overlooking the richly wooded 
valley of the Torridge, here crossed by three bridges. Glove 
manufactures on a large scale, with flour and butter making 
and leather dressing, are the staple industries. The town 15 
governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 
3592 acres. 

Torrington {Toritone) was the site of very early settlement, 
and possessed a market in Saxon times. The manor was held 
by Brictric in the reign of Edward the Confessor, and in 1086 
formed part of the Domesday fief of Odo Fitz Gamelin, which 
later constituted an honour with Torrington as its caput. In 
1221 it appears as a mesne borough under William de Toritone 
a descendant of Odo and the supposed founder of the castle' 
which in 1228 was ordered to be ra2ed to the ground, but is 
said to have been rebuilt in 1340 by Richard de Merton. The 
borough had a fair in 1221, and returned two membei* to parlia- 
ment from 1295 until exempted from representation at its own 
request in 1368. The government was vested in bailiffs and 
a commonalty, and no charter of incorporation was granted 
till that of Queen Mary in 1554, which instituted a governing 
body of a mayor, 7 aldermen and i8 chief burgesses, with 
authority to hold a court of record 'every three wedcs on 
Monday; law-days and view of frankpledge at Micliaelmas and 
Easter; a weekly market on Saturday, and fairs at the feasts 
of St Michael and St George. This charter was confirmed by 
Ehzabeth in 1568 and by James I. in 1617. A charter from , 
James II. in 1686 changed the style of the corporation to a 
mayor, 8 aldermen and 12 chief burgesses. In tlif i6th century 
prrington was an important centre of the clothing trade, and 
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The publication amongst Torricelli’s Opera ^eometfica 
(Florence, 1644) of a tract on the properties of the cycloid 
involved him in a controversy with G. P. de Koberval, who 
accused him of plagiarizing his earlier solution of the problem of 
its quadrature. There seems, however, no room for doubt that 
Torricelli's was arrived at independently. 'I'he matter was 
still in debate when he was .seized with pleurisy, and died at 
IHorence on the^'Z^th of October 1647. He was buried in San 
Lorenzo, and a commemorative statue of him erected at Faenza 
in 1864. 

Among the new truths detected by him was the valuable 
i])t;chanical principle that if any number of bodies be so con- 
nected thill, by their motion, their centre of gravity can neither 
ascend nor d(‘sccnd, then those bodies are in equilibrium. He j 
also discovered the remarkable fact that the parabolas described 
(in a vacuum) by indefinitely numerous projectiles discharged 
from the same point with equal velocities, but in all directions 
fiavc a paraboloid of revolution for their envelope. His theorem 
that a fluid issues from a small orifice with the same velocity 
(friction and atmospheric resistance being neglected) which it 
would have acquired in falling through the depth from its sur- 
face IS of fundamental importance in hydraulics. He greatly 
im])roved both the telescopi* and microscope. Several large 
object lenses, engraven with his name, arc preserved at Florence. 
He used and developed B. C^avalieri’s method of indivisibles. 

A scluction from rorricijlli’s manusenptb was published by 
Tommaso Bonavcnfiira in 1715, with the title Le^iom accadennche 
(I’lorcnoe). They include an address of acknowledgment on lus 
adinisbion to the Accademia della Crusca. Ills essay on the inun- 
flations ol the Val di Chiana was minted in Raccolta d’antori 
che traUano del moto deW ac(/ur, iv. 1 15 (Florern'C', 1768), and amongst 
Opu^cuh uiraulici, hi. 347 (Bologna, 1822). For his life see Fabroni, 
Vitae Italoriwi, i. 345; Glnnassi, Letters fin <jui inedite di Lvati- 
gelista 'lorrnclli (Faenza, 1804); Tirabosclii, Stofia della lett. it. 
vin. 402 1H24) ; Montucla, Hist, des math., vol. ii.; Marie, Hisf. 

des Silences, iv. 133. 

TORRIDONIAN, in geology', a series of pre-('ambrian are- 
naceous sediments extensively developed in the north-west high- 
lands of Scotland and particularly in the neighbourhood of upper 
Loch Torridon, a circumstance which suggested the name 
Torridon Sandstone, first applied to these rocks by J. Nicol. 
'Fhe rocks are riiuinly red and chocolate .sandstones, arkoses, 
flagstones and shales with coarse conglomerates locally at the 
base. Some of the materials of these rocks were derived from 
the underlying Lewisian gneiss, upon the uneven surlacc of 
which they rest; but the bulk of the tnaterial was obtained 
from rocks that arc nowhere now exposed. Upon this ancient 
denuded land surface the Torriclonian strata rest horizontally 
or with gentle inclination. Their outcrop extends in a belt of 
varialile breadth from Cape Wrath to the Point of Sleet in Skye, 
running in a N.N.F.-S.S.W. direction through Ross-shire and 
Suthcrlandshire. They form the isolated mountain peaks of 
. Canisp, Quinag and Suilvcn in the neighbourhood of L(»ch 
Assynt, of Slioch near Loch Maree and other hills. They attain 
their maxim^ development in the Applecros.s, Gairloch and 
Torricfan- diSmets, form the greater part of^Scalpay, and occur 
dso in Rum,'’Raasay, Soay and the Crowlin Islands. The 
Tortitlonian rocks have fieen subdivided into three groups : an 
lipper Aultbea group, 3000-5000 ft.; a middle or Applecross 

a /6<*)V8ooo ft.; and a lower or Diabeg group, 500 ft. in 
ibh jiut leaching a thickness of 7200 ft. in Skye. 

St'o “The Geological Structun; of the Noi-th-Wc ‘'4 Highlands 
of Scotland," Mem. Geol Survey (Glasgow, 1907). {J. A. H.) 

TORRIGIANO, PIETRO (1472-1522), Florentine sculptor, 
was, according to Vasari, one of the groqp of talented youths 
who studied art under the patronage of Lorenzo the Magnificent 
in Florence. Benvenuto Cellini, reporting a conversation with 
Totrigiano, r-elates that he and Michelangelo, while both young, 
were copying the frescoes in the Carmine chupel, when some 
slighting remark made by Michelangelo so enraged Torrigiano 
that he strll(il^ him on the nose, and thus caused that disfigure- 
ment which is so conspicuous in all the ^portraits of Michelangelo. 
Sooh ^ter this Torrigiano visited Rome, and helped Pintu- 
j-icchio in modelling thre elaborate stucco decorations in the 


Apartamenti Borgia for Alexander VI.' After some time spent as a 
hired soldier in the service of different states, Torrigiano was 
invited to England to execute the m^ificent tomb for Henry 
VII. and his queen, whicli still exists in the lady chapel of West- 
minster Abbey. This appears to have been begun before the 
death of Henry VIL in 1509, but was not finished till 1517. 
The two effigies are well modelled, and have lifelike but not 
too realistic portraits. After ?:his Torrigiano received the com- 
mission for the altar, retable and baldacchino which stood at 
the west, outside the screen of Henry VII. ’s tomb. The altar 
had marble pilasters at the angles, two of which still exist, and 
below the mensa was a life-sized figure of the dead Christ in 
painted terra-cotta. The retable consisted of a large relief of 
the Resurrection. The baldacchino was of marble, with enrich- 
iticnts of gilt bronze ; part of its frieze still exists, as do also a 
large number of fragments of the terra-cotta angels which sur- 
mounted the baldacchino and parts of the large figure of Christ. 
The whole of this work was destroyed by the Puritans in the 17th 
century.' Henry VIII. also commissioned Torrigiano to make 
him a magnificent tomb, somewhat similar to that of Henry 
VIL, but one fourth larger, to be placed in a chapel at Windsor; 
it was, however, never completed, and its rich bronze was melted 
by the Commonwealth, together with that of Wolsey's tomb. 
The indentures for these various works still exist, and are printed 
by Neale, Wrsiuitnstcr Abbey, 1 . 54 -59 (London, 1818). These 
interesting documents arc written in English, and in them 
the Florentine is culled " Peter Torrysany.” For Henry VIL’s 
tomb he contracted to receive £1500, for the altar and its fit- 
tings £1000, and £2000 tor Henry VIIL’s tomb. Other works 
attributed from internal evidence to Torrigiano are the tomb 
of Margaret of Richmond, mother of Henry VIL, in the south 
aisle of his chapel, and a terra-cotta effigy in tlic chapel of the 
Rolls. 

While these royal works wore going on Torrigiano visited 
Florence in order to get skilled assistants, lie tried to induce 
Benvenuto Cellini to come to England to help him, but Cellini 
refused partly from his dislike to the brutal and swaggering 
manners of Torrigiano, and also because he did not wish to 
live among “ such beasts as the English.'’ The latter part 
of Torrigiano’s life was spent in Spain, especiall)' at Seville, 
where, besides the painted figure of St Hieronymus in the 
museum, some Icrra-cotta sculpture by him still exists. His 
violent temper got him into difficulties with the authorities, 
and he ended his life in 1522 in the prisons of the Inquisition. 

See Wilhelm Bode, Die italienische Plastik (Berlin, 1902), 

TORRINGTON, ARTHUR HERBERT, Karl of (1647- 
T716), British admiral, was the son of a judge, Sir Edward 
Herbert (c. j 591-1657). He entered the navy in 1663, and served 
in the Dutch w^ars of the reign of Charles II., a.s w^ell as against 
the Barbary pirates. From 1680 to 1683 he commanded in 
the Mediterranean. His career had been honourable, and he 
had been W'oundcd in action. The known Ro^^alist sentiments 
of his family combined with his reputation as a naval officer to 
point him out to the favour of the king, and James II. appointed 
him rear-admiral of England and master of the rol‘>es. The 
king no doubt ('ounted on his support of the r^eal of the Test 
Acts, as the admiral w^as member for Dover. Herbert refused, 
and was dismissed from his places. He now entered into com- 
munication with the agents of the prince of Orange, and promised 
to use his influence with the fleet to forward a revolution. 
After the acquittal of the seven bishops in 1688 he carried the 
invitation to William of Orange. The Revolution brought him 
ample amends for his losses. He was named first lord, and took 
the command of the fleet at home. In 1689 he was at sea 
attempting to<;prevent the French admiral Chateau-Kcnault 
{q.v.) from landing the troops sent by the king of France to the 
aid of King James in Ireland. Though he'fought an action with 

^ An old drawing still exists showing this elaborate Avork; it is 
engraved in the Hierurgia anglicana, p. 267 (London, 1848). Many 
hundreds of fragments of this terra-cotta sculpture were fountFa 
tew years ago hidden under the floor of the tril(^rium in the abbey ; 
they arc unfortunately too much broken and imperfect to be fftted 
together. ^ ^ 
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to innocent persons, except so far as it might happen to constitute | 
a breach of some express undertalcing. We have spoken of the j 
rule as universal, but, in the case of one serv^ant of the same | 
employer being injured by the default of another, an unfortunate 
aberration of the courts, which started about two generations 
ago from small beginnings, was pushed to extreme results, 
and led to great hardship. A partial remedy was applied in 
1880 by the Employers’ Liability Act ; and in 1897 ^ niuch bolder 
step was taken by the Workmen’s Compensation Act (super- 
seded by a more comprehensive act in 1906). But, as the 
common law and the two acts (which proceed on entirely 
different principles) cover different fields, with a good deal of 
overlapping, and the acts are full of complicated provisos and 
exceptions, and contain very special provisions as to procedure, 
the improvement in substantial justice has been bought, so 
far, at the price of great confusion in the form of the law, and 
considerable difficulty in ascertaining what it is in any but 
the most obvious cases. The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
includes cases of pure accident, where there is no fault at all, 
or none that can be proved, and therefore goes beyond the 
reasons of liability with which the law of torts has to do. In 
fact, it establishes a kind of compulsory insurance, which can 
be justified only on wider grounds of policy. A novel and 
extraordinary exception to the rule of responsibility for 
agents was made in the case of trade combinations by the 
Trade Disputes Act 1906. This has no interest for law as 
a science. 

There are kinds of cases, on the other hand, in which the law, 
without aid from legislation, has imposed on occupiers and other 
persons in analogous positions a duty stricter than that of 
being answerable for themselves and their servants. Duties 
of this kind have been called “ duties of insuring safety.” Gene- 
rally they exiend to having the building, structure, or works in 
su^h order, having regard to the nature of the case, as not 
to create any danger to persons lawfully frequenting, using, or 
passing by them, which the exercise of reasonable care and skill 
could have avoided; but in some cases of “ extra-hazardous ” 
risk, even proof of all possible diligence — according to English 
authority, which is not unanimously accepted in America — will 
not suffice. There has lately been a notable tendency to extend 
these principles to the duties incurred towards the public by 
local authorities who undertake public works. Positive duties 
created by statute are on a similar footing, so far as the breach 
of them is capable of giving rise to any private right of 
action. 

The classification of actionable wrongs is perplexing, not 
because it is difficult to find a scheme of division, but because it is 
easier t o find many than to adhere to any one of them . We may 
start ('It her from the character of the defendant’s act or omission, 
with regard to his knowledge, intention and otherwise ; or fre^n 
the chiiracter of the harm suffered by the plaintiff. Whichever 
of these we take as the primary line of distinction, the results can 
seldom be worked out without calling in the other. Taking 
first the defendant’s position, the widest governing principle is 
that, apart from various recognized grounds of immunity, a 
man is answerable for the “ natural and probable ” consequences 
of his acts ; i.e. such consequences as a reasonable man in his 
place should have foreseen as probable. Still more is he answer- 
able for what he did actually foresee and intend. Knowledge 
of particular facts may be necessary to make particular kinds 
of conduct wrongful. Such i.s the rule in the case of fraud and 
otlier allied wrongs, including what is rather unhappily called 
“ slander of title,” and what is now known as “ unfair com- 
petition ” in the matter of trade names and descriptions, short 
of actual piracy of trade-marks. But where ai» absollite right 
to security for a man’s person, reputation or goods is interfered 
with, neither knowledge nor specific intention need be proved. 
In these cases we trespass altogether at our peril. It is in 
general the habit of the law to judge acts by their apparent 
tendency, and noUby the actor’s feelings or desires. 1 cannot 
excuse myself by good motives for infrii ging another man’s 
rights^ whatever other grounds of excuse may be available; 
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and it is now settled conversely, though after much doubt, 
tlmn an act not otherwise unlawful is not, as a rule, made 
unlawful by being done from an evil motive. This rule was 
known some time ago to apply to the exercise of rights of 
property, and such speculative doubt w remained was removed 
by the decision of the House of Lords in the leading case of 
AUen v. Flood (1898, A.C. i). We now know .that it applies to 
the exercise of all common rights. The exceptions are very 
few, and must be explained by exceptional reasons. Indeed, 
only two are known to the present writer— malicious prose- 
cution, and the misuse of a “ privileged occasion ” which would 
justify the communication of defamatory matter if made in good 
faith. In each case the wrong lies in the deliberate perversion 
of a right or privilege allowed for the public good, though the 
precise extent of the analogy is not certain at present.^ It 
must be remembered, however, that the presence or absence 
of personal ill will, and the behaviour of the parties generally, 
may have an important effect, when liability js proved or 
admitted, in mitigating or aggravating the amount of 
damages awarded by juries and allowed by the court to be 
reasonable. It may likewise be noted, by way of caution, that 
.some problems of criminal law, with which we are not here 
concerned, require more subtle consideration. However, it is 
hardly ever safe lo as.sume that the bounds of civil and criminal 
liability will be found coextensive. Perhaps we may go so for 
as to say that a man is neither civilly nor criminally liable for a 
mere omission (not being disobedience to a lawful command 
which he was bound to obey), unless he has in some way assumed 
a special duty of doing the act omitted. 

We have already had to mention the existence of grounds 
of immunity for acts that would otherwise be wrongful. ^ Such 
grounds there must be if the law is to be enforced and justice 
administered at all, and if the business of life is to be carried 
on with any freedom. Roughly speaking, we find m these 
cases one of the following conditions : Either the defendant 
i was executing a lawful authority; or he was justified by 
extraordinary necessity ; or he was doing something peiroitted 
by legislation for reasons of superior utility, though it may 
produce damage to others, and either with or without special 
provisions for compensating damage; or he was exercising a 
common right in matters open to free use and competition; 
or the plaintiff had, by consent or otherwise, disabled himself 
from having any grievance. Pure accident will hardly seem to 
any one who is not a lawyer to be a special ground of exemption, 
the question being rather how it could ever be supposed to be a 
ground of liability. But it was supposed so by many lawyers 
down to recent times; the reason lying in a history of archaic 
ideas too long to be traced here. Exercise of common rights 
is the category where most difficulty arises. Here, in fact, 
the point at which a man’s freedom Is limited by his neighbour’s 
has to be fixed by a sense of policy not capable of formal 
demonstration. 

As Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court of the United States 
has said, we allow unlimited trade competition (so long as it is 
without fraud) though we know that many traders must suffer, 
and some may be ruined by it, because we hold that free com- 
petition is worth more to society than it costs. A state with 
different economic foundations might have a different Ihw on this, 
as on many other points. This freedom extends not only to the 
exercise of one’s calling, but to choosing with whom and under 
what conditions one will exercise it . Also the law will not inquire 
with what motives a common right is exercised ; and this applies 
to the ordinary rights of an owner in ^le use of his property 

^ It was formerly supposed that an action by a party to a con- 
tract against a third person for procuring the other party to break 
his contract was within the same class i.e. that malice must be 
proved. But since Allen v. Floods and the later decision of the 
House of Lords in Quipn v. Leathern (1901, A.C. 495), this view 
seeiffs untenable. The ground of action is the inteiy;ional violation 
of an existing legal right; which, however, since 1906, may be 
practised with impunity the United Kingdom ” in contem- 
plation or furtherance of a trade dispute ” : Trade Dispi^es 
Act, § 3. • ' . • 
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as well os to the right of every man to carry on his business.^ 
Owners and occupiers of immovable property are bound, indeed, 
to respect one another’s convenience within certain limits. 
The maxim or precept Stc utere iuo ut alienum non iaedas does 
not mean that 1 must not use my land in any way which can 
possibly diminish the profit or amenity of ray neighbour’s. 
That would be false. Tt is a warning that both his rights and 
mine extend beyond being free from actual unlawful entry, 
and that if either of us takes too literally the more popular but 
even less accurate maxim, “ Every man may do as he will with his 
own,” he will find that there is such a head of the law as nuisance. 

From the point of view of the plaintiff, as regards the kind of 
damage suffered by him, actionable wrongs may be divided 
mto four groups. We have some of a strictly personal kind; 
some which affect ownership and rights analogous to owner- 
ship; some which exiend to the safely, convenience and profit of 
life generally— in short, to a man’s estate in the widest sense; 
and some wliich may, according to circumstances, resuh in 
damage to person, property or estate, any or all of them. Per- 
.sonal wrongs touching a man’s body or honour are assault, false 
imprisonment, seduction or ” enticing away ” exf members of 
his family. Wrongs to property are trespass to land or goods, 
“ conversion ” of goods (i.r. wrongful a.ssumption of dominion 
over them), disturlmnee of easements and other individual 
rights in property not amounting to exclusive possession. Tres- 
pass is essentially a wrong to possession; but with the aid of 
actions “ on the rase ” ihe ground has been practically covered. 
Then there are infringements of ira orporeal rights which, though 
not the subject of trespass proper, arc exclusive rights of 
enjoyment and have many incidents of ownership. Actions, 
in some cases expressly given by statute, lie for the piracy of 
copyright, patents and trade marks. Wrongs to a man’s estate 
in the larger sense above noted are defamation (not a .strictly 
personal wrong, because according to English common law the 
temporal damage, not the insult, is, rightly or wrongly, made 
the ground of action); deceit, .so-called “ slander "of title” 
and fraudulent trade competition, which are really varieties 
of deceit ; malicious prosecution ; and nuisance, which, though 
most important as affecting the enjoyment of property, is not 
considered in that relation only. Finally, we have the results of 
negligcfnce and omission to perform special duties regarding 
the safety of one’s neighbours or customers, or of the public, 
Whfich may affect person, property, or estate generally. 

The law of wrongs is made to do a great deal of work which, 
in a system less dependent on historical conditions, we should 
expect to find done by the law of property. We can claim or 
reclaim our movable goods only by complaining of a wrong 
done to our po.ssossion or our right to possess. There is no 
direct assertion of ownership like the Roman vindicaiio. The 
law of negligence, with the refined discussions of the test and 
^Yieasure/of liability which it has introduced, is wholly modern; 
and ifie sanle may be said of the prc.senl working law of nuisance, 

rule. Jrhai a man's motives for exercising his common 
rights mDll ejcarrtinahle invoJv(‘S the consequence that advising 
K^prociini!^ another, who is a free agent, to do an act of this kind 
can) ai^Pttiori, not be an actionable wrorig at the suit of a thn-d 
p^»n whjp is damnified by the act, and that whatever the advisci-’s 
motives rr^y be. Ttiis apj.ears to he included in the (h-cision of 
the IfoWJoof Lords in Alirv v. Flood. ITiat decision, though not 
bkidtaig*ln^aiiy Ainn*iean court, is approved and tollqwed in most 
American junsdiotioiiB. It is otherwise where a system of coercion 
IS exercused on a man's workmen or customers in order to injure 
him in his -business. The extension of immunity to such conduct 
would df^fltroy tlic vainc of the common right which the law pro- 
tents : V. Luathemi^ The coercion need- not be physical, and 

the wrong as a whole may he made up of acts none of which taken 
alone would be a cause of action. In this point there is nothing 
novel, for it is to in almost every case of nuisance. Consjnracy is 
naturally a fro^^uent element in such cases, but it does not appear 
to be R c oc^iaty ; if it were, millionaires and corporations might 
exowd.tihc bounds of lawful competition with irapumty whenevcT 
they ^0 strong enough. The reasons given in ^utnn v. Lemhem 
are many and^various, but tlic decision is quite consistent with 
AU$» v. Flood, However, the Trade Disputes Act will probably have 
itsjuitended effect of reducing the law on this head to relative 
injSgnihcance in England.* « 


tiiough the term is of respectable antiquity. Most recent of al\ 
is the rubric of '' unfair competition,” which is fast acquiring 
great importance. 

It will be observed that the English law of torts answers 
approximately in its purpose and contents to the Roman law 
of obligations ex delicto and qmsi ex delicto. When we have 
allowed for the peculiar treatment of rights of property in the 
common law, and remembered that, according to one plausible 
theory, the Roman law of possession itself is closely connected 
in its origin witli the law of delicts, we shall find the corre- 
.spondence at least as close as might be expected a priori. Nor 
is the correspondence to be explained by borrowing, for this 
branch of the common law seems to owe less to the classical 
Roman or medieval canon law than any other. Some few 
misunderstood Roman maxim.s have done considerable harm in 
detail, but the principles liave been worked out in all but 
complete independence. 

A list of modern books and monographs will be found at the 
end ol the artidc on “ Torts " by the present writer m the Envy do- 
paedta of the Lawi of England (2nd ed.). Among ricent editions 
of works on the law- ol torts and new pnblication.s the folkiwing may 
be mentioned here : Addison, by W. E. Gonlon and W. H. Griflith 
(8th ed., iQoO); Clerk and Lindsell, by Wyatt Paine (.^Ih erl., 
igot)); Pollock (8th ed., iqoS) ; Salmond, The Law of TorU (2nd ed., 
19T0). In America : Burdick, Ihe Law of To^U (1905); .Slreet, Ihe 
I'ouvdatwns of Legal Liability (1900), 3 vols. ol wEilIi vol. 1. is 
on Tort. ' (F. Po.) 

TORTOISE. Of the three names geiicrally used for this order 
of reptiles, viz. tortoise, turtle and tcreapin, the first is derived 
from the Old French word torhs, i,e, twisted, and was probably 
applied first to the ronnnon Europeiui species on account of 
its curiously bent forelegs. Turtle is bclic\'cd to be a corruption 
of the same word, but the origin of the name terrapin is un- 
known : since the time of the navigators of the 16th century it 
j has been in general use for fresh-water species of the tropics, 
and especially for those of the New World. The name tortoise 
is now generally applied to the terrestrial members of this gi'oiip 
of animals, and that of turtle to those which live in the sea or 
pass a great part of their existence in fresh water. 7 hey consti- 
tute one of tlic orders of reptiles, the Chelonia : toothless reptiles, 
with well developed limbs, with a dorsal and a vcntjal .shell 
composed of numerous bony plates, large firmly fixed quadrates, 
a longitudinal anal opening and an unpaired copulatory organ. 

Tho whole shell con.sists ol the dorsal, more or loss convex carapace 
and the ventral pUstroji, both portions being joined laterally by 
the so-called bridge. 1'he carapace is (with the exception of 
Sphargii) formed by dermal ossifications which are arranged in 
regular series, viz, a median row (r nuchal, mostly 8 ncurals and 
1-3 supracaudal or pygal i>latos), a right and Iclt row of costal 
jilates which surround and partly replace the ribs, and a consi ler- 
able number (about 11 pairs) of marginal pL;tes. Tho plas- 
tron consists of usually 9, rarely n, dijrmal tioncs, vi/. paired 
ejii-, hyo-, hypo- and xiphi-plastral pl.j,tes and the inqiaircd 
endo-plastral : the latter is homologous with the intiTclavicie, the 
epi-plostra with the clavicles, the rest witii so-called abdominal 
ribs of other repliiJci.s. 

In mast Chelonians the bony shell is covered with a hard epi- 
dermal coat, which is divided into large shields, commonly called 
" tortoiseshell." These hnmy shields or scutes do not corrc'spond 
in numbers and extant with the underlying bones, alihoaigh there 
is a general, vague? resemblance in their arrangement; for instance, 
there is a ueural, a paired cosbil and a pahed marginal scries. 
The terminology may be learned from the accompanying illus- 
trations (figs. I and 2). 

The intfsguments of the head, neck, tail and limbs are either 
soft and smootli or scaly or tubercular, frequ(;ntly with .small osseous 
nuclei. 

All the bones of the skull aro suturally united. The dentary 
portion of the mandible consists of one piece only, both halves 
Dcing completely fused together. The pectoral arch remains 
separatean the median Une; it consists of the coracoids, which slope 
backwards, and the scapulae, which stand npnght and often abut 
against the inside of the first pair ol costal pl.ates. Near the glenoid 
cavity for the humerus arises from the scapula a long process which 
E6 directed transversely towards its fellow; itTcpresents the acromial 
pr^ess of other vertebrates, although so much enlarged, and4,ifi 
neither the precoracoid, nor the clavicle, as str'^ed by the thought- 
loss. The tail is still best developed in the ChAydriaae, shortest in 
the Trionychoidea. Since it contains the large copulatory organ, 
it is less reduced in the males. NoCbelonians possess the ^gCitest 
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tracer Df teeth, but their are provided with horny sheaths, with 

hard and shaip edfos, i'orznmg a beak. 

The number of Chelonians known at present may be estimated 
at about 200, the fresh- water species being far the most numerous, 
and are abundant in well-watered districts of the tropical and 
sub-tropical zones. Their number and variety decrease beyond 
the tropics, and in the north they disappear entirely about the 
50th parallel in the western and about the 56th in the eastern 
hemisphere, whilst in the southern hemisphere the terrestrial 
forms seem to advance to 36® S. only. The marine turtles, 
which are spread over the whole of the equatorial and sub-tropical 
seas, sometimes stray beyond those limits. As in other orders 




Figs i, 2.— Shell of Testudo pardalis, to show the divisions of 
the mtepumcnt, which are marked by entire lines, and of the 
osseous carapace, these being marked by dotted lines. Fig. #1, 
Uppor or dorsal aspect. Fig. 2, Lower or ventral aspect. 


Kjudsrmal shields ; — 

CO, CosLals. 

V, Vertebrals. 

w , Marginals. 

I", Gulars. 

Postgulars or humerals. 
p , Pectorals. 
ah, Abdominals. 
pa, Preanals or feraorals. 

an, Anals, 


Bones ol the Carapace : — 
coh Costals. 
ne, Ncurals. 
nu, Nuchal. 
py, Pygals. 
mh Marginals. 
ent, Entoplastron. 
ep, ^ipl^tron. 

hyo, Hy plastron. 

hyp, Hypoplastron. 
xyp, Xipniplastron. 


of reptiles, the most specialized and the largest forms are 
re.stricted lo the tropics (with the exception of Macroclemniys)\ 
but, unlike lizards or .snakes, Chelonians are unable to exist in 
sterile districts or at great ahitiidcs. 

They show a great divergence in their mod# of life — some 
living constantly on land, others having partly terrestrial 
partly aquatic habits, others agaim rarely leaving the water 
or the sea.* The first ^nentioned, the land tortoises proper, have 
shprt club-shaped feet with blunt claws, and a very convex, 
nea\y, completely, ossified shell. In the frcsli- water forms 
the joints of the limb boines are much more mobile, the digits 
armed with sharp daws, and united by a membrane 


or web; their shell is less convex, and is fattened, and more 
or less extensive areas may remain unossifiod, or transparent 
windows are formed with age, for instance in As a 

rule, the degree of development 9* the interdigital web and of 
convexity of the shell indicates the prevalence of aquatic or 
terrestrial habits of a species of terrapin. Finally, the marine 
turtles have paddle-shaped limbs resembling those of Cetaceans. 

Land tortoises are sufifidcntly protected by aheir carapace, 
and therefore have no need of any special modification of 
structure by means of which their appearance would be assimi- 
lated to the surroundings and thus give them additional 
security from their enemies. These, however, are few in number. 
On the other hand, among the carnivorous terrapins and fresh- 
water turtles instances of protective resemblance are not 
scarce, and may even attain to a high degree of specialization, 
as in Chelys, the matamata. The colours of land tortoises are 
generally plain, or in yellow and brown patterns, whilst 
those of many terrapins are singularly varied, bright and 
beautiful, especially in the very young, but all this beauty is 
lost in the adult of many species. 

Chelonians are diurnal animals ; only a few are active during 
the night, habitually or on special occasions, as, for instance, 
during oviposilion. Land tortoises are slow in their move- 
ni^nls, but all kinds living in water can execute rapid motions, 
either to seize their prey or to escape from danger. All 
Clielonians are stationary, residing throughout the year in 
tiie same locality, with the exception of the marine turtles, 
whicJi periodically migrate to their breeding-stations. Species 
inhabiting temperate regions hibernate. 

Land tortoises, a few terrapins, and some of the marine 
turtles are herbivorous, the others carnivorous, their prey con- 
sisting chiefly of fish, frogs, molluscs, and other small aquatic 
animals; some, Clertmys imcidpta and Cistudo Carolina, 
have a mixed vegetable and animal diet. 

All Chelonians are oviparous, and the eggs are generally covered 
with a haril shell, mostly elliptical, rarely quite round, as in the 
case of the marine turtles. The various modifications, and also 
the not uncommon individual variations, in the composition of 
the caraiiace plates and the number and disposition of the shields, 
are very significant. They show an unmistakable tendency 
towards reduction in numbers, a concentration and simplification 
of the .shell and its covering sliields. We can to a certsiin extent 
reconstruct a generahzed ancestral tortoise and thereby narrow 
the wide gap which separates the Chelonia from every other reptilian 
order. The early Chelonians possessed most likely more than 
fiv<‘ longitudinal dorsal rows of plates. The presence Of several 
small supramarginal shields ju Macroclemmys may be an indication 
that the total number of longitudinal rows was originally at least 
seven. The n\imbcr of transverse rows, both of plates and shields, wa 6 
also greater. Wc can account for at least twelve median plates and 
as many pairs of marginals, but for only eight median and eight pairs 
of costal shielils (individual variations observed in Thdlassochuys), 
If stands to reason that originally each trunk metamere had its full 
complement of plates and fields; consequently that about twelve 
trunk metameres partook in the formation of the shell, which, 
with subsequent shortening and broadening the trunk, has under- 
gone considerable concentration and reduction, a process which 
has reduced the costal plates to seven pairs in the American species 
of Trionyx, has completely abolishecf the neural plates of some 
Chelydidac, and has brought down the costal shields to four pairs in 
the majority of recent Chelonians. In several species oi Testudo 
the little nuchal shield is suppressed, thereby reducing the u^iaired 
median shields to five. Tlie complete absence of shields in^he Triony- 
chidae and in Carcttnchelys is also due to a secondary process, which, 
however, has proceeded m a difforent way. 

Classification of Chelonia, 

H. Stannius in 1854 clearly separated the Trionydioidea 
from the rest. E. D. Cope, in 1870^ distinguished between 
Pleurodira and Oyptodira according to wheflher the neck, 
^ipT) or Seipr;, is bent sidewards, or liidden by being 'withdrawn 
in an S-shaped curve in a vertical plane; he also separated 
SphaJTfiis as Alhecae from all tlie otlier Chdomans, for which 
L. Doilo, in 1886, proposed the term Thecophora. These terms 
are*mo.st unfortunate, misleading. Athecae^ (from 
shell) has reference to absence of a horny shell-covering in 
the leathery turtle; but since the same character applies to 
Trionychoidea -aurd to CanttockeJfs, nobody cm guess tl?«t 
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( Athecae 


Cliclonia ' 


I l^leurodira 


Thecophora 


Cr37)todira 


the term Athecae in Dollo’s sense refers to the fact that the 
shell of the leathery turtle is not homologous with the typical 
shell or of the other (^helonians. The grouping of the 
latter into families recognizable by chiefly internal, skeletal 
characters has been effected by G. A. Boulenger. For practical 
purposes the following “ key ” is preferable to those taxonomic 
characters which arc mentioned in the descriptions of the 
different families. The relationships betv/een them may be 
itulicated as follows: — 

Spharpidae 
( Pelom^usidae 
j Chelydidae 

I Carettochelydidcie 

I Cholydridao — Derma- 
I teraydidao-Cinosternida 

I Platysternidae 
Testudinidao 

Chelouidae 

\Trionychoidae 

Key to the Families of Chelonia, 

Shell covered with horny shields. 

Digits distinct, with five or four claws. 

Pectoral shields separated from the mar- 
ginals bv inframarginals. 

Tail long and crested. Plastron small 

and cruci oriii Chelydndae 

Tail long, covered with rin,gs of shields. 

Plastron large Platysternidae 

Tail short TDcrmatomydidae 

\Cinostoniidac 

Pectoral shields in contact with the mar 
ginals. 

Phistral shields n or t 2, without an intcr- 
gular. 

Neck retractile in an S-shaped vortical 

curve Testudinidac 

Plastral shi TN 13, an intergular being 
present 

Keck bonding sidew'avs under the 

Limb, paddle shape(l. with one ot two 

claw's Chelonidao 

Slicil without horny .shickls. covered wnth soft 
leathery skin. 

Digits distinct, broadly webbed, but with 

only three claws Trionychoidae 

Limbs paddle-shaped. 

Shell composed of regular series of bony 


palatines, and these do not at all ventrally roof over the choanae. 
The position ol Sphargis in the system is still a moot question! 
G. A. Boulunger looks upon it as the sole remnant of a primitive . 
group in opposition to all the other recent Chelonia ; G. Baur con- 
.sidered it the most specialized descendant of the Chelonidae, a 



Fig. 3. — A portion ol the Osseous Idates of the Carapace of 
Sphargts coriacea. showing three large keeled plates of one ol the 
longitudinal ridges of the carapace, with a number of the small 
irregular plates on either side of them. 

view which has been supported by W'. Dames, E. C. Gaso. and to 
a certain extent by J. F. van iBemmclen. For literature, &c., 
see L. Dollo, Buli. S. K. Bruxelles fF6vrier 4, 1901), 

Sub-order II. Thecophora.— 1 tie bony shell is composed of 
several longitudinal series of plates (on the dorsal side a median 
or neural, a paired lateral or costal series, and marginal plates). 
With few exceptions this shell is covered with large homy .scutes 
or shields. 

Super-family i, Cryptodira. — The neck, if retractile, bends in 
an S-shaped curve in a vertical plane. The pelvis is not fused 
with the shell, and this is covered with large horny shields, except 
in Carettochelys, 

Family i. Chelydndae. — The plastron is rather narrow', and cross- 
shaped ; the bridge is very narrow and is covered by a pair of .shields. 
pi:acs:“''^wo dkvr“‘:“ Caretxochelydidao I abdominals, which aro separated from the marginals 


shell /Chelydidae 
\Pelomcclu.sidae 


Shell composed of very many small plates 
arranged like mosaic. No claws . . Sphargidae. 

Sub-order 1. Athecae. — The shell consists of a mosaic of numerous 
small polygonal os.seou.s plates and is covered with leathery skin 
without any horny shields. The limbs are transformed into paddles, 
without claws. Marine. Sole representative Sphargts or Derma- 
fochelys coriacea. the leathery turtle or luth; it is the largest of living 
Chelonians, surpassing 6 ft. in length, has a wide 
distribution over all the intertropical seas, but 
is y;ery rare everywhere ; a few stragglers have 
appearod aa far north as the coasts of Long 
. Island, and those of Groat Britain, Holland and 
Fraflce.f It iyn curious fact that only adults 
and young, but none of intermediate size, happen^ 

-fa be known. This creature shows many im- 
portant, features. The vertebrae and ribs are 
not iuied with, but remain free from, the cara- 
pace, and‘^hjl^ is fundamentally different from 
and tiob'homologous with that of other Chelon- 
ian^‘ P. Hay .ha's suggested that the mosaic 
polygonal Components of the shell Of Sphargts 
are^ so to spoak, 


by a lew inlramargiiuils. The limbs, neck and head are .so stout 
lliat they cannot completely be withdrawn into the shell. The 
tail is /ery long. Only two genera with three species, confined to 
America. Chelydra serpenttna, the " snapping turtle," ranging 
from the Canadian lakes through the United States east of the 
Rockies; clo.scly allied is C. rossignoni of Central America and 
Ecuador. Macroclemmys temminchi, the " alligator turtle,'* is 
the largest known fresh- water Chelonian, its shell growing to a length 


an earlier generation of osteo- 
demial T>lates than the lower and larger plates 
of the Tnecophora. which in them fuse with the 
neural arches and the rib,s. Sphargts has, how- 
ever, the liter catogor>" in the plr stron and in its first neural or nuchal 

plate* If this suggestion is correct, this turtle has either lost or ; 1,11V ^a.v/n 

perhaps never had developed the horny shields. The many mosaic I and Missouri rivers. 



Fig. 4. — The Snapping Turtle [Chelydra serpentina). 

of 3 ft It is characterized by the three series of strong i 
keels along the ^ack ; it inhabits the whole basin of the 1 


irominent 

Mississippi 


plates compnfl^ larger plates which form an unpaired median, 
two pairs o1 other dors; 1. a Ir.toral and three pr.irs of ventral series 
or ridges ; thirteen , or when the inner ventral pair fuses, twelve pairs 
in all. 4) • . ‘ «, 

The skull, ixcellentlv studied by J. F. van Bemmelon, much 
resembles that of Chelonr, but so-called* opipterygoids are absent; 
further, 4he pterygoids, instead of sending lateral arms to the jugrls 
ana maxillariec, are widely <ieparated from these bones by the 


Family 2. Dermatemydidae,— The pectoral shields are widely 
separated from the marginals by inlramhrginals, the gulars are 
small or absent, and the tail is extremely short. Only a few species, 
in Central America. The plastron is composed of nine plates. 
The nuchal plate has a pair of rib-like processes like those of the 
Cbelydridae. One or more of the posterior cdstal plates meet in 
the middle line. The shell of these aquatic, broadly web-fingered 


tortoises, is very flat and the covering shields are thin. 


Theyi^eed 
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upon leaves, grass and eapcciaiiv imit. :itaurotypus, e.g. salvini 
with 23. Dermatemys, e.g. mawi, with 25 marginal shields. 

h'amily 3. Cinosternidac. — Closely allied to the two previous 
families from which Cinostemum, the only genus, differs chiefly 
by the absence of the endo-plastral plate. Inframargmals are 
present. The nuchal plate has a pair of rib-like processes. The 
neural plates are interrupted by the meeting of several pairs of the 
costal plates. Twenty-three marginal shields. In some species the 
skin of the legs and neck is so baggy that these parts slip in, the 
skin rolling ofi, when such a turtle withdraws into its sWl. in 
some the plastron is hinged and the creature can shut itself up tightly, 
e.g. C. leucostoma of Mexico; in others the plastron leaves gaps, 
or it is narrow and without hinges, e,g. C. odoraium, the mud turtle 
or stinkpot terrapin of the eastern half of North America. About 
a dozen .species, mostly Central American. 

Family 4. Platystcrnidae. — Platysternum megacephalum, the only 
^ie.s, from Burma to southern China. The total length of these 
ick-hcaded, very long-tailed turtles is about 1 ft., only 5 in. 
belonging to the shell. The plastron is largo, oblong, not cruci- 
form, composed of nine plates. The nuchal is devoid of rib-like 
proces.sos. A unique arrangement is that the jugals are completely 
shut off from the orbits owing to the meeting of the post-lrontals 
with the maxillaries. 

Family 5. Testudinidae. — The shell is always covered with wrll- 
devolop(Ml shields; those which cover the plastral bridge are in 
direct contact with the marginals. The plastron is composed 
of nine bones. The digits have four or five claws. The neck i.s 
completely retractile. 

Tlus family contains the majority of tortoises, divided into as 
many as 20 genera. 'I'hese, starting with Emys as the least special- 
ized, can be arranged in two main diverging lines, one culminating 
in the thoroughly aquatic Balagur, the other in the exclusively 
terrestrial forms. Emys, with the plastron movably united to the 
carap.^.ce; with well-webbed limbs, amphibious. E. orbicularis or 
furopaea was, towards the end of the Pleistocene period, distributed 
over a great jart of middle Europe, remains occurring in the peat 
of England, Belgium, Denmark and Sweden; it is now withdrawing 
eastwards, being restricted in Germany to isolated locahties east 
of Berlin, but it reoccurs in Poland and Russia, whence it extends 
into wesli rn Asia; it is common in south Europe. The other species, 
E, hlandii'^fii, liv(*s in Canada and the north-eastern states ot the 
Union, ('leimnys with the plastron immovably united to the cara- 
pace; tein]j»Tatc liolarctic region, e.g, C. caspica, C. leprosa in 
Spam and Morocco; C. insculpta, in north-east America. Mala- 
cockmmys with a few species in North America, e.g. M. terrapin, 
the much prized “ diamond-back." Chrysemys with many American 
spccic.s, e.g. Ch. picta, the " painted terrapin " and C. concinna, 
most of them very handsomely coloured and marked when still 
young. Balagur and Kachuga in the Indian sub-region. 

Cistudo Carolina, the box tortoise of North America, with the 
plastron divided into an anterior and a posterior movable lobe, so 
that the creature can shut itself up completely. Although essen- 
tially by its internal structure a water tortoise, it has become 
absolutely terrestrial in habits, and herewith agree the high- 
backed instead of depressed shell, the short webles.s fingers and its 
general coloration. It has a mixed diet. The eyes ol the males 
arc red, those of the females are brown. From Long Island to 
Mexico. Cinixys, e.g, belliana ol tropictU Afnca, has the posterior 
portion of the carapace movably hinged. Pyxis arachnoides of 
Mac'agascar has the Iront-lobo of the plastron hinged. 

7 1 siudo, the main genus, with about 40 species, is cosmopolitan 
in tropical and sub- tropical countries, with the exception of the v hfile 
of the Australian and Malay countries; most of the species are 
African. T, graeca, in Mediterranean countries and i-slaiids. T. 
marginata m Greece with the posterior margin ol the carapace 
much llaiiged or serrated, and T. ihera or maurilamca from Morocco 
to P(Tsia; both differ from T. graeca by an unpaired supracaudal, 
marginal slucld, and by the possession of a strong, conical, horny 
tubercle on the hinder surface of the thigh. With age the posterior 
portion of the plastron develops a transverse ligamentous hinge. 
T. polypknnus, the " gopher " of southern United States, lives in 
pairs in self-dug burrowiB. T. tabulata is one of the few South 
American fiurestrial tortoises. 

Of great interest are the so-called gigantic land tortoises. In 
former (‘pochs truly gigantic species of the genus Testudo had a wide 
and probably more continuous distribution. There was T. atlas, 
of the Phoceue of the Sivalik hills with a skull nearly K in. long, 
but the sh('ll probably measured not more than 6 ft. in length, 
the restored specimen in the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington being exaggerated. T. perpigniana of Pliocene France 
was also Irorge. Large land tortoises, with a Icftgth 01 shell of 
more than 2 ft., became restricted to two widely separated regions 

the world, viz. the Galapagos Islands (called thus alter the Spanish 
^alapago, i.e. tortoise), and islands in the western Indian Ocean 
viz. the Mascarenes (Bourbon, Mauritius and Rodriguez) and Aldabra. 
W^en they became extinct in Madagascar is not known, but 
T. grandidieri was a very large kind, of apparently very recent date. 
At the time of their discovery those smaller islands were un- 
nhs^ited by man or any predaceous mammal. It was on these 
peacoffll islanchs that land tortoises hved 111 great numbers; with 
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plenty of food there was nothing for them to do but to feed, V 
propagate, to grow and to vary. Most of the islands were or ar< 
inhabited by one or more typical, local forms. As they provided 
like the equally ill-fated dMo and solitaire, a welcome proviaioi 
of excellent meat, ships carried them about, to be slaughtered ai 
occasion required, and soon almost exterminated them; somi 
were occasionally liberated on other islands, for in.stancc, on tht 
Seychelles and on the Chagos, or they were left as presents, ir 
Ceylon, J va or on Roturaa near the Fijis. Thus it has come tc 
pass thal the lew survivors have been very mucli scattered. Th( 
small gei iiine stock at Aldabra is now under gov'crnment protection 
in a way. A large male of T. giganiea or elephantina or kolohssc 
or ponder osa, was brought to London and weighed 870 Ih; anothei 
specimen had in 1908 been living at St Helena for more than on( 
hundred years. A specimen of T. daudini, native of the South 
Island of Aldabra, was known for many years on Egmont Island, 
one of the Chagos group, then it was ta^en to Mauritius and then 
to England, where of course it soon died; its shell measures 55 in. 
m a strmght line, and it weighed 560 ft. The type specimen of 
T. sumeirei, supposed to have come originally from the Seychelles, 
was in 1908 still kept in the barrack grounds at Port Louis, Mauri- 
tius, and had been known as a large tortoise for alx>ut 150 yea’s. 
T. vosmaeri was a very thin-shelled species in Rodriguez. Of tluj 
(ialapagos species T. ephippium still survives on Duncan Island; 
T, abtngdoni lived on Abingdon Island; of T. elephantopus or 
vicina, G. Baur still collected 21 specimens in 1893 on Albematle 
Island. One monster of this kind la said to have measured 56 in. 
over the curve of the carapace, with a skull a little more than 7 in. 
in length. All the Galapagos species are remarkable for their 
comparatively small head and the very long neck, which is much 
larger and more slender than that of the eastern species. 

Family 6. Chelonidae. Marine turtles, with only two recent 
genera, with three widely distributed species. The hmbs are paddle- 
shaped, with only one or two claws, and the shell is covered with 
horny shields. The neck is short and incompletely retractile. 
The parietals, post-frontals, squamosals, quadrato- jugals, and jugals 
are much expanded and form an additional or false roof over the 
temporal region of the skull. 

The Chelonidae are a highly specialized offshoot of the Cryptodira, 
adapted to marine life. Fundamentally they agree most with the 
Testudinidae, and there is nothing primitive about them except 
that they still possess complete series of mframarginal shields. 

Chelone, with only 4 pairs of costal shields, with 5 ueurals and 
a broad nuchal. C. mydas s. virtdts, the " green or edible turtle," 



Fig. 5. — Green Turtle [Chelone mydas). 
has, when adult, a nearly smooth .shell. It attain.s a length of 
nearly 4 ft., and may then weigh more than three hundredweight. 
Their food consists of alga(*, and of Zostera marina. Tneir capture 
forms a regular pursuit wherever they occur in any numbers. 
Comparatively lew are caught in the open sea, others in staked 
nets, but the majority are intercepted at well-known periods and 
locahties where they go ashore to deposit their eggs. These are 
round, with a parchment-like shell and buried in the sand, above 
tlm high- tide mark, as many as 100 to 250 being laid by one female. 
They are eagerly searched for and eaten. The famous turtle- 
soup IS made not only of the meat and the fat, but also from the 
thick and gelatinous layer of subcutaneous tissue which hues the 
inside of the shell. Only the females are eaten: the males, recogniz- 
able by the longer tail, are rejected at the London market. Thi.s 
spiles inhabits the Atlantic, Indian and Pacj^c Oceans. 

imbricata, the " hawksbill turtle." The shields are thick, 
strongly overlapping each other from before bacJiwards,^ut in 
old specimens the shields lose their keel, flatten and become juxta- 
posed. 1 he homy cover of the upper jaw forms a hooked beak. 
Ihis species lives u)>on fish and i^olli^s and i^not eaten; tint 
IS much persecuted for the horny shields which yield the 
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“tortoise-ahell,*' so far as this is not a fraudulent imitation. When 
heal od m oil, or boiled, the bhicidb (wluch smgly are not thick enough 
to l>c manafactured into larger articles) can be welded together 
under pre.ssui^ and be given any desired shape. The “ hawtesbiU*’ 



Fig. (). “"Hawksbill Turtle {Chelouc imbncata), 
ranges over all thc' trc)])ical and sub-tropical seas and scarcely reaches 
3 ft. in length, but such a shell 3'iclcls up to (S lb f>f tortoiseshell. 

'I halassnchrly'^ cavettay the “ loggerhead,'' has normally five pairs 
of costal shu'ld.s, but whilst the numhor ot shields in the genus 
L heldnc is very constant, that of the loggerhead vanes individuallv 
to an astonishing extent. The greatest number of neurals ob- 
served, and counting the nuchal as the first, is 8, and 8 pairs of 
costal, in all the lowest numbers are (> neurals with 5 pairs of 
eostals; odd coslals are frequent. The moat interesting facts are 
that some of llic su])crnumerary shields are much smaller than the 
others, sometimes mere vestiges in all stages of gradual suppression, 
and that the alinonualitics are much more common m babies and 
small specimens than in adults. The impoitance of the.se ortho- 
genetic variations has been di-icusscd by H. (iadow in A. Willey's 
/oohg. Results^ pt. m. p. 307-2.:.!, pis, 24, 2,5 (Cambridge, 1899), 



Fig. -Loggerhead {Thalassochrlys caretta). 


The “ loggerhead " is carnivorous, feeding on hsli, molluscs and 
crustaceans, anH is not esteemed as food. A groat part of the 
turtle-oii which finds its way into the market is obtained from it; 
its tortoiseshell is «f an inferior quality. Besides all the inter- 
tropicat Seas it inhabits tlie Mediterraneart, and is an acoidesital 
visitbr of the wistern coasts of Europe. The old specimen captured 
on fh» Dutch coast in 1894 contained the enormous numW of 

c. Pleurodira.-« The lon^ neck bends laterally and 
is tucked away between the antenor jxirtion of the carapace and the 


plastron. The dorsal and ventral ends of the pelvis are anchylosed 
to the shell. Fresh- w^ater tortoises of South America, Australia, 
Africa and Madagascar. 



Fig. S. — The Matamata {Chdlvb finihriata) with side yiciv of 
head, and separate view of plastron. 

Family I. Pelomedusidae.— Neck completely retractile. Carapace 
covered with horny shields, of which the nuchal is wanting. I’lastron 
composed of- 11 plates. With 24 marginal and 13 plastial shields, 



Fig. 9.-— Lower view of Trionyx euphratica. » 

inclusive of a conspicuous mtorgular. StemothAerus in Africa and 
Madagascar. Pelomedusa gaUaia in Madag^car and from thcnC^ 
to the Slnaitio peninsula. Podocnomis is common in trqpkal 
South Amenca, s.g, P, expansa of Brazilian rivecs, notctwoiMhy for 
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Miilhons of eggs which aue, or were, annually collected for the 
sake of their oil Bates {The Naturalist on the River Atnaeon) 
gives a most interesting account of these turtles, which are entirely 
frupvorous. 

Family 2. Chelydidae.— The neck, when bent, remains partly 
exposed. Shell covered with shields. Plastron composed of 9 
plates, but covered with 13 shields. This family, still represented 
by nearly 30 species, with 8 genera, is found in South America 
and in Australia. Chelys pmhriata, the " matamata " in the rivers of 
Guiana and North Brazil; total length about 3 ft.; with animal 
diet. Hydromedusa, e.g. tectifera, with very long nock, in Brazil, 
much resembling Cheh^na, e.g, Inngicollis of the Australian region, 
P'araily 3. Carcttochelydidae . — Carettochelys insculpta, the only 

? )ccies, in tin Fly Ki\'er ol New Guinea; still imperfectly known. 

his peculiar turtle seems to stand in the same relation to the Chely- 
didae and to the Trionychidae as do the Chelonidae to the Testu- 
dimdae by the transformation of tlic limbs into paddles with only two 
claws, and the complete reduction ol the horny shields upon the 
shell, which is covered with soft skin. The plastion Ls composed 
of 9 plates; the 6 neural plates are all separated from one another 
by the costals. The ])remaxilla is single, as elsewhere only in 



Fig. 10. — Lpper view of the Turtle of the Euphrates {Trionyx 
euphratua). 

Chelys and in the I'rionychidae. Tlie neck is short and non -retractile. 
Len^h of shell about 18 in. 

Super-family 3. Trionychoid ea.— The .shell is very flat and much 
smaller than the body, and covered with soft leathery skin, bait 
traces of homy structures arc still repre.sented, ospeciaily in the 
oung of some species, by nuinerouB scattered little spikes on the 
ack of the shell and even on the solt parts of the back. The limbs 
are short, broadly webbed and only the three inner digits are pro- 
vided with claws. Head and neck are retractile, bending in a sig- 
moid curve in a vertical plane. The jaws are concealed by solt 
hp-like flaps and the nose forms a short soft proboscis. The tem- 
poral region is not covered in by any arches; ihe quadrate is trumpet- 
shaped as in the Chelydidae, but the jugular arch is complete. 
The pelvis is not anchylosed the shoBi. The carapace is much 
reduced in size, the ribs extending beyond the costal plates, and 
there are no marginals; except in the African 9yclandrhis the 
neural plates form a continuous series. All the nine elenuents of 
the plastron arc deficient and but very loosely connected with each 
other. Most of these reductions in the skeletal and tegnmentary 
armature are the result of life in muddy waters, in the bottom of 
whieh these creatures bury themselves witli only the head exposed. 
They feed upon aquatic animals; those which are partial to hard- 
sholle<i molluscs soon wear down the sharp horny edges of the jaws, 
and t^ick horny crushing pads are developed in their stead. They 


only crawl upon land in order to lay their round brittla e^. 
Trionyxes inhabit the rivers of Asia, Africa and North America. 
Trionyx ferox, the " soft-shelled turtle," in the whole of the Misais- 
sippi basin and in the chain of the great northern lakes. T. triunguis 
in Africa, the largest species, with a length of shell of 3 ft. T. 
kmum and T. gangcticus are the commonest Indian species. The 
young are ornamented with two or thrpe pairs of large, round, 
occllated spots on the back. ^ ( 11 . F. G,) 

TORTOISESHELL. The tortoiseshell of commerce consists 
of the epidermic plates covering the bony carapace of the 
hawksbill turtle, Chelonia imbricatay the smallest of the sea 
turtles. The plates of the back or carapace, technically called 
the head, are 13 in number, 5 occupying the centre, flanked 
by 4 on each side. These overlap each other to the extent oi 
one-third of their whole size, and hence they attain a large size, 
reaching in the largest to 8 in. by 13 in., and weighing' as 
much as q oz. The carapace has also 24 marginal pieces, 
called hoofs or claws, forming a serrated edge round it; but these, 
with the plates of the plastron, or belly, are of inferior value. The 
plates of tortoiseshell consist of horny matter, but they are 
harder, more brittle, and less fibrous than ordina^ horn. 
Their value depends on the rich mottled colours they display — a 
warm translucent jtIIow, dashed and spotted with rich brown 
tints — and on tlie high polish they take and retain. The finest 
tortoiseshell is obtained from the Eastern Archipelago, par- 
ticularly from the east coast of Celebes to New Guinea; but the 
creature is found and tortoiseshell obtained from all tropical 
coasts, large supplies coming from the West Indian Islands and 
Brazil. 

Tortoiseshell is worked precisely as horn; but, owing to the hi/>h 
value of the material, care is taken to prevent any waste ju its 
working. The plates, as sepaiated by heat from the bony skeleton, 
are keeled, curved, and irregular in lorm. They are first flattened 
by heat and pressure, and .superficial inequalities are rasped away. 
Being harder and more brittle than horn, tortoiseaheil requires 
careful treatment in mouMing it into any form, and as high heat 
tends to darken and obscure the material it is treated at as low a 
heat as practicable. For many purposes it is necessary to increase 
the thickness or to add to the .siiperfickd size of tortoiseshell, and 
this is readily done by careful cleaning and rasping of the sui^ces 
to be unitiMl. soitening the plates in boiling water or sometimeB by 
dry heat, aiul then pressing tnem tightly together by means of heated 
pincers or a vice. The heat softens and liquefies a .superficial film 
of the horny material, and that with the pressure eflects a perfect 
union of the surfacas brought together. Heat and pres.sure are 
also employed to mould the substance into boxes and the numerous 
artificial forms into which it is made up. 

Tortoi.scshell has been a prized ornamental material from very 
early times. It was one of the liighly esteemed treasures of the 
Far East brought to ancient Rome by way of Egypt, and it was 
eagerly sought by wealthy Ronuuis as a veneer lor their rich furniture. 
In modern times it is most characteristically used in the elaborate 
inlaying of cabinet-work known as bubi furniture, and in com- 
bination with silver for toilet articles. It is also employed as a 
veneer for small boxes and frames. It is cut into comos, moulded 
into SDufl-boxes and other small boxes, formed into Joule- handles, 
and worked u]) into many other similar minor articles. The plates 
from certain other tortois(;s, known commercially as turtle-shell, 
possess a certain industrial value, but they ar.e either opaque or 
solt and leathery, and cannot be mistaken for tortoiB^ell. A 
close imitation ol tortoiseshell can be made by staining translucent 
horn or by varieties of celluloid. 

TORTOLt k town and episcopal see of Sardinia, on the east 
coas-t, 140 m. N.N.E. of Cagliari by rail (55 m. direct). Pop. 
(1901), 2105. It lies 60 ft. above sea-level to the soutWwest of a 
large lagoon, which renders it unhealthy. Tlie harbour is 2}- m. to 
the east, and serves for the export of the wine and agricultural 
produce of the Ogliastra. A little' to the south of TortoH was 
the station of Sulci on the Roman coast road, known, to us only 
from the itineraries. 

TORTONA (anc. Dertona), a town and episcopal see of Pied- 
mont, Italy, in the province of Alessandria, from which it is 
14 ra. E. by rail, on the right bank of the Scrivia, at the northern 
foot of the Apennines, 394 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901), 
11,308 (town); 17,419 (commune). Tortona on the main line 
from»Milan to Genoa ; from it a main line runs to Alessaj^dria, 
a branch to Castclnuovo Scrivia, and a steam^tramway to 
Sale. Its fortifications ^ere destroyed by the French after 
Marengo (1799); the ramparts npw turne<i into shady 
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promenades. The cathe dral, erected by Philip II., contains a 
remarkably fine Roman sari'ophagus of the Christian period. 
Silk-weaving, tanning and hat-making are the chief industries; 
and there is some trade in wine and grain. 

Dertona, which may have become a Roman colony as early 
as the 2nd century B.c. and certainly did so under Augustus, 
is spoken ol by Strabo as one of the most important towns of 
Liguria. It ^ood at the point of divergence of the Via 
Postumia (seeLiciURiA) and the Via Acmilia, while a branch 
road ran hence to Pollcnlia. A number of ancient inscriptions 
and other objects have been found here. In the middle ages 
Tortona was zealously attached to the Guelphs, on which 
account it was twice laid waste by PVederick Barbarossa, in j 
1155 and 1163. ' (T. As.) I 

TORTOSA, a fortified city of north-cast Spain, in the province 
of Tarragona; 40 m. by rail W.S.W. of the city of Tarragona, 
on the river Ebro 22 m. above its mouth. Pop. (1900), 24,452. 
d'ortosa is for the most part an old walled town on the left bank 
of the river, with narrow, crooked and ill-paved streets, in which 
the houses are lofty and massively built of granite. But some 
parts of the old town have been rebuilt, and there is a modern | 
suburb on the opposite side of the Ebro. The slope on which | 
old Tortosa stands is crowned with an ancient castle, which 
has been restored and converted into barracks and a hospital. ; 
All the fortifications are obsolete. The cathedral occupies the 
s to of a Moorish mosque built in 914. The present structure, ; 
which dates from 1347, has its Gothic character disguised 1 
by a classical facade with Ionic pillars and much ticsteless 
modernization. The stalls in the choir, canned by Cristobal dc 
Salamanca in 1588-1593, and the sculpture of the pulpits, as well 
as the iron-work of the choir-railing and some of the precious 
marbles with which the chapels are adorned, deserve noti(‘e. 
The other public buildings include an episcopal palace, a town 
hull and numerous chinches. 'I'liere are munufacliires of 
paper, hats, leather, ropes, porcelain, majolica, soap, spirits, 
and ornaments made of palm leaves and grasses. There is an 
important fishery in the river, and the harbour is accessible to 
vessels of 100 tons burden. Corn, wine, oil, wool, silk, fruits 
and liquorice (a speciality of the district) are exported. The 
city is connected with Barcelona and Valencia by the coast 
railway, and with Saragossa by the Ebro valley line; it is also 
the terminus of a railway to San Carlos de la Rdpila on the 
Mediterranean. Near 'lortosa arc rich quarries of marble and 
alabaster. 

Tortosa, the Dertosa of Strabo and the Coloma Julia Augusta 
Dertosa of numerous coins, was a city of the Ilercaones in 
Hi.spania 'rarraconensis. Under the Moors it was of great im- 
portance as the key of the Ebro valley. Jl was taken by Louis 
the Pious in 811 (after an unsucct'sslul siege two years before), 
but was soon recaptured. Having become a haunt of pirates, 
and exceedingly injurious to Italian commerce, it was made the 
oBjcct of 4 crusade pioclaimed by Pope J^mgenius III. in 1148, 
and was captured by Ramon Berenguer IV., count of Barcelona, 
as^is b)fc templars, Pisans and Genoese. An attempt to 
jcc^ptCire thcscily in 1140 was defeated by the heroism of the 
wom^n, ^^o were thenceforth empowered by the count to wear 
the reSd sash of the Order of La Hacha (The .\xe), to import 
th^ir cloyies free of duty, and to precede their bridegrooms at 
wirfc^gs. Tortosa fell into the hands of the duke of Orleans 
in i7o8;-during the Peninsular War it surrendered in i8ti to 
the French under Suchol, who held it till 1814. 

TORTURE (from Lat. iarquere, to twist), the general name for 
innumerable modes of inflicting pain which have been from time 
to time devised by the perverted ingenuity bf man, and especially 
foi^ ‘those empkiyed in a legal aspect by the civilized nations of 
antiquity and of modern Europe, hroni this point of view 
torture was always inflicted for one of two purposes: (t) As a 
mearl's of elicilinj^j evidence from a witness or from an accused 
per.s^meith^r before or after condemnation; (2) as a part c^f the 
punishment.*' The second was the earlier use, its function as a 
means of evidence arising when rules Were gradually formulated 
Uy the experience of legal c^vperts. 


Torture as a part of the punishment may be regarded as 
including every kind of bodily or mental pain beyond what is 
neces.sary for the safe custody of the offender (with or without 
enforced labour) or the destruction of his life— in the language 
of Bentham, an “ afflictive ” as oppo.sed to a “ simple ’’ punish- 
ment. Thus the unnecessary sufferings endured in English 
prisons before the reforms of John Howard, the peine forte 
et dure, and the drawing ^nd quartering in executions for 
treason, fall without any straining of terms under the category 
of torture. 

The whole subject is now one of only historical intere.st as far 
as Europe is concerned. It was, however, up to a comparatively 
recent date an integral part of the law of most countries 
(to which England, Aragon and Sweden ^ formed honourable 
exceptions) — as much a commonplace of law a.s trial by jury 
in England. 2 The prevailing view, no doubt, was that truth was 
best obtained by confession, the regina probationum. Where 
confession was not voluntary’, it must be extorted. Speaking 
generally, torture may be said to have succeeded the ordeal 
and trial by battle. Where these are found in full vigour, 
as in the capitularies of Charlemagne, there is no provision for 
torture. It was no doubt accepted reluctantly as being a 
quasi judicium Dei, but tolerated in the absence of any better 
means of eliciting truth, especially in cases of great gravity, on 
the illogical assumption that extrai)rdinary offences must be 
met by extraordinary remedies. Popular feeling too, says 
Verri, preferred, as causes of evil, human beings who could be 
forced to confess, rather than natural causes which must be 
accepted with resignation. Confession, as probatio probatissima 
and vox vera, was the best of all evidence, and all the machinery 
of law was moved to obtain it. The trials for witchcraft 
remain on record as a refutation of the theory. 

'I’he opinions of the best lay authorities have been almost 
unanimously against the use of torture, even in a system where 
it was as completely established as it was in Roman law. “ Tor- 
menta,” says Cicero,® in words which it is almost impossilflc to 
translate satisfactorily, “gubernat dolor, regit quaesitor, flectit 
libido, corrumpit spes, infirmat metus, ut in tot rerum angustjis 
nihil veritati loci relinquatur.” Seneca says bitterly, “ it forces 
even the innocent to lie,’^ St Augustine^ r^pognizes the fallacy 
of torture. “ If,’’ says he, “ the accused be innocent, he will 
undergo for an uncertain crime a certain punishment, and that 
not for having committed a crime, but because it is unknown 
whether he committed it.” At the same time he regards it as 
excused by its necessity. The words of Ulpian, in the Digest 
of Justinian,^ are no less impressive: “The torture (quae^tto) 
IS not to be regarded as wholly deserving or wholly un (^serving 
of confidence; indeed, it is untrustworthy, perilous and decep- 
tive. For most men, by patience or the severity of the torture, 
<’oine so to despise the torture that the truth cannot be elicited 
from them; others are so impatient that they will lie in any 
direction rather than suffer the torture ; so it happens that they 
depose to contradictions and accuse not only themselves but 
others.” Montaigne’s^ view of torture as a part of the puni.sh' 
ment is a most just one : “ All that excels a simple death 
appears to me absolute cruelty; neither can our justice expect 
that he whom the fear of being executed by being beheaded or 
hanged will not restrain should be any more awed by the imagina- 
tion of a languishing fire, burning pincers, or the wheel.” 
He continues with the curious phrase: “He whom the judge 
has tortured {gehenni) that he may not die innocent, dies inno- 
j cent and tortured.” Montesquieu^ speaks of torture in a most 
guarded manner, condemning it, but without giving reasons, 
and eulogizing England* for doing without it. The system was 
condemped b3j Bayle and Voltaire with less reserve. Among 

^ But even in these countries, whatever, the law was, torture 
certainly existed in fact. 

“ Primitive systems varied. There is no trace of it in Babylonian 
or Mosaic law, but Egyptian and Assyrian provided for it; and the 
story of Regulus seems to show that it was in use at Carthage. * 

Pro Sulla, c. 28. De civ, Dei, bk. xix. c. 6. 

Dig. xlviii. 18, 23. ® Essay Ixv. (Cotton’s trans.). 

’ hiprit des lois, bk. vi. c. 17. 
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the Germans, Sonnenfels (1766), and, among the Italians, 
Beccaria,^ Verri® and Manzoni® will be found to contain most that 
can be said on the subject. The influence of Beccaria in rendering 
the use of torture obsolete was undoubtedly greater than that of 
any other legal reformer. I’he great point that he makes is 
the unfair incidence of torture, as minds and bodies differ in 
strength. Moreover, it is, says he, to confound all relations to 
expect that a man should be both atcuser and accused, and that 
pain should be the test of truth, as though truth resided in the 
muscles and fibres of a wretch under torture. The result of the 
torture is simply a matter of calculation. Given the force of the 
muscles and the sensibility of the nerves of an innocent person, 
it is required to find the degree of pain nece.ssary to make him 
confess himself guilty of a given crime. Bentham’s^ objection 
to torture is that the effect is exactly the reverse of the intention. 

Upon the face of it, and probably enough in the intention of 
the framers, the object of this institution was the protection 
:)f innocence; the protection of guilt and the aggravation of the 
pressure upon innocence was the real fruit of it. ” The apologists 
L)f torture arc chiefly among jurists. But theoretical objections 
to it are often urged by the authors of books of practice, as by 
Damhouder, von Rosbach, von Boden, Voet, and others named 
below under the head of The Netherlands. It is worthy of 
lote as illustrative of the feeling of the time that even Bacon ® 
compares experiment in nature to torture in civil matters as the 
:i^st means of eliciting truth. Muyart de Vouglans'^ derives 
Lhe origin of torture from the law of God. Other apologists 
ire Simancas, bishop of Badajoz,^ Engel, « Pedro de Castro;^ 
ind in England Sir R. Wiseman.^‘‘ 

Tlu‘ opinion of Aristotle was in favour of torture as a 
node of pvooi. " It is," he says, " a kind of evidence, and appears 
o carry with it absolute credibility because a kind of constraini 
applied." It i.s classcd as one of the " artless persuasions " 
^rttX^oi irlfTTfis).” " 11 was the surest m(;ans of obtaining evidence, 
ays I)eniosthenes.^2 Athens slaves, and probably at times 

esident aliens, wore tortured, in the former case generally with 
he mnsu-r’s consent, but torture was seldom applied to free citizens, 
uch application being forbidden by a psophism passed in the 
rchonship of Scamandnus. Alter the mutilation of the Hcrmae 
11 415 u.r. a i)ropc)siti(m was made, but not carried, that it should 
>e ajiplicd to two st'iuitors named by an informer. In this particular 
ase Andocides gave up all his slaves to be tortured.^® Torture was 
onujtimes inflicted in open court. The rack was used as a punish- 
in nt even for free citizens. Antiphon was put to death by this 
leans.*** The torture ol Nicias by the Syracusans is alluded to by 
'hucydides*’ as an event likely to’happen, and it was only in order 
0 avoid the possibility of inconvenient disclosures that he was put 

0 death without torture. Isocrates and Lysias refer to torture 
nder the generic name of aroi&Kwais, but it was generally caliod 
iffavoi, in the jilural, like tormenta. As might be expected, 
orture was frequently inflicted by the Greek despots, and both 
ieno and Anaxarchus are said to have been put to it by such irre- 
ponsiblc authorities. At Sparta the de.spot Kabis was accustomed, 
s we learn from Polybius,*** to put persons to death by an instrument 

1 torture in the form of his wile Apega, a mode of torture no doulfl 
esembhng the Jungfernkuss once used in Germany. At Argos, as 
)iodorus informs us (xv. 57), certain conspirators were put to the 
3rture in 371 B.c.*** 


* Dct DeliUi 6 delle pene, c. xvi. ** Osservazioni sulla tortura. 

Storia della Colonna infame. * Works, vii. 525. 

' Nov. Org., bk. i. aph. 98. In the Advancement of Learning, 
k iv. ch. 4, Bacon collects many instances of constancy under 
jrturo. 

® Instituts du droit criminel (Paris, 1757). 

’ De catholicis institutionibus liber, ad praecavendas ei extirpandas 
Pereses adntodum necessaries (Home, 1575). 

® De tortura ex forts chnstiams non proscrihenda (Leipzig, 1733). 

** Defensa de la tortura (Madrid, 1778). 

*“ Law ol Laws, p. 122 (London, 1680). 

*’ Rhet. i. 15, 2b. *2 Oncium, i. 874. 

*’* Usually by the diactctac in the Hephaestaeum, Isocrates, 
rapez. 36 1. ^ . 

'•* The opinion of Cicero {De pariitionibus orator Us. § 34), that it 
as so applied at Athens and Rhodes, seems, as far as regards Athens, 
ol to be justified by existing evidence. 

The demand for, or the giving up of, a slave for torture was called 

y6tf?^7}ais tls JSdtrnyoy. 

*•* Tn the Ranoc of Aristophanes, v. 617, there is a list of kinds of 
irture, and the wheel is alluded to in Lvststrata v. 840 

*’ vli. 86. xiii. 7. 

Fq, the whole subject, see Diet. Ant., s.v. Tormenta. 
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Row^.— The Roman system was the basis of all subsequent 
European systems which recognized torture as a part of their pro- 
cedure, and the rules attained a refinement wyond anything 
approached at Athens. The law of torture was said by Cicero to rert 
originally on custom {mores majorum), but there is no allusion to it 
in the Twelve Tables. There are frequent allusions to it in the 
classical writers,*' both of the repubhc and the empire. The law, 
as it existed under the later empire, is contained mainly in the titles 
De quaesHonibu^ *** of the Digest and the Code ^ — the former consisting 
largely of opinions from the StrUentiae veceptae of Patflus,” the latter 
being for the most part merely a repetition of constitutions contained 
in the Theodosian Code.“ Both substantive law and procedure 
were dealt with by these texts of Roman law, the latter, however, 
not as fully as in medieval codes, a large discretion being left to the 
judges. Torture was used both in civil and criminal trials, but in 
the former only upon slaves and freedmen or infamous persons (after 
Nov. xc. I, I, upon tgnoti and obscuri if they showed signs of comip- 
tion)—such as gladiators— and in the absence of alia manifesU 
indicia,^ as in cases affecting the inheritance {res hereditariae). Its 
place in the case of free citizens was taken by the reference to the 
oath of the party. During the repubhc torture appears to have 
been confined to slaves in all cases, but with the empire a free man 
became liable to it if accused of a crime, though in most cases not as 
a witness. On an accusation of treason every one, whatever his 
rank, was hable to torture, for in treason the condition of all was 
equal.** The same was the case of those accused of sorcery {magi), 
who were regarded as humani generis tnimici.^ A wife might be 
tortured (but only after her slaves had been put to the torture] if 
accused ol poisoning her husband. In accusations of crimes otlier 
than treason or sorcery, certain persons were protected by the dignity 
of their position or their tender age. The main exemptions were 
contained in a constitution of Diocletian and Maximian, and included 
soldiers, nobles of a particular rank, i.e. eminentissimi and perfecHs* 
stmt, and thttir descendants to the third generation, and decuriones 
and their children to a limited extent {tormenta moderata ) — that is 
to say, they were subject to the torture of the flumbatae in certain 
cases, such as fraud on the revenue and extortion. In addition to 
these, priests (but not clergy of a lower rank), children under fourteen 
and pregnant women were exempt. A free man could be tortured 
only where he had been inconsistent in his depositions, or where 
there was a suspicion that he was lying.** The rules as to the torture 
ol .slaves were numerous and precise. It was a maxim of Roman 
law that torture of slaves was the most efficacious means of obtaining 
truth.** They could be tortured either as accused or as witnesses 
for their masters in all cases, but against their masters only in 
accusations of treason, adultery, frauds on the revenue, coining, and 
similar offences (which wore regarded as a species of treason), 
attempts by a liusband or wife on the life of the other, and in cases 
whore a master had bought a slave for the special reason that he 
should not give evidence against him. The privilege from accusa- 
tions by the slave extended to the master's father, mother, wife, or 
tutor, and also to a former master. On the same principle a treodman 
could not be tortured against his patron. The privilege did not 
aj^ply where the slave was joint property, and one of his masters had 
been murdered by the other, or where he was the property of a 
corporation, for in such a case he could lie tortured in a charge against 
a member of the corporation. .Slaves belonging to the inheritance 
could be tortured in actions concerning the inheritance. The adult 
slaves of a deceased person could be tortured where the deceased had 
been murdered. In a charge of adultery against a wife, her husband's, 
her own and her father's slaves could be put to the torture. A 
slave manumitted for the express purpose of escaping torture was 
rcjgarded as still liable to it. Before putting a slave to torture 
without the consent of his master, security must be given to the 
master for his value and the oath of calumny must be taken.** The 
master of a slave tortured on a false accusation could recover double 
lus value from the accuser. The undergoing of torture had at one 
time a serious effect upon the after-life of the slave, for in the time of 
Gains a slave who had been tortured could on manumission obtain 
no higher civil rights than those of a dediticius,*^ The rules of 
procedure were conceived in a spirit of as much fairness as such rules 
could be. Some of the most important were these ; Tke amount 
of torture was at the discretion of the judge, but it was to bo so 

** An instance is Pliny's letter to Trajan {Epist. x. 97), where he 
mentions having put to the torture two Christian deaconesses 
{mimstrae). The words are confitentes tterum ac tertio tnterrogavi. 
This supports Tertullian’s objection to the torture of Christians, 
torguemur confitentes {Apol. c. 2). ^ 

*“ Quaestio included the whole process of which torture was a part. 
In the words of Ciijacius, Quaestto est interrogaito quae fit per tormenta, 
vel de reis, vel de testthus gut facto intervenisse dtcuntur. 

^ Dtg. xlviii. 18: Cod, ix. 41. 

»* V. 14, 15, lO. ix. 35. 

** Cod. ix. 8, 3. sw 

-’7 Ibid. ix. 18, 7, * » Ibid. iv. 20, 13. ^ 

*» Ibid. i. 3, 8. ’ • • 

** Ibid. ii. 59, 1,1. The demand of another man's slave for torture 
was postulare. 

^ Gains i. 13. • • • * 
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applU'd as not to injure hie or limb. It so applied tho judge was 
The cocamiiuition was not to begin by torture; other 
proofs must bo exhausted first. Tho evidence ^ must have advanced 
W) far that nothing but the confussion of th(‘ slave was wanting to 
complete it. Those of weakest frame and tenderest age were to ho 
tortured first. Except in treason, the unsupported testimony of a 
sitigl*? witness was not a sufficient ground lor torture. The voice 
an 1 manner of the accused won* to be carefully observed. A spon- 
taneous confession, or the evidencci ot a personal enemy, was to bo 
received with Vaution. Repetition ot the torture could only be 
ordered in case of inconsistent depositions or denial in the face of 
strong evidence. There was no rule limiting tho number of repeti- 
tions. Loading questions were not to be aijkfsd. A judge was not 
liable to an action tor anything done during the course of the examina- 
tion. An aj^peal Ironi an order to torture was competent to the 
accust'd, except in the case of slaveys, when an appeal could be mado 
Duly by the master.’* The appellant was not to h« tortured pending 
the appeal, but was to remain in prison.’* The quaesitor asked tho 
questions, the toriore'^ applied tho instruments. The principal 
forrns of tortiini m use wore the squuleus, or rack (mentioned as far 
back as Cicero),* the plumbaiae, or leaden balls, the un^ulae, or 
barb«*d hooks, the lamma, or hot plate, the mala mansio^^ and tho 
fidiculae, or cord compressing tho arm. Other allusions in the 
D'^est and Codr, in addition to those already cited, may be shortly 
noticed. The testimony ot a gladiator or inlamous jicrson (such as 
an accomplice) was not valid without torture." This was no doubt 
the origin of the modioval maxims (which were, however, by no 
meanfl universally recognutod) — Vihtas personae est justa causa 
tovquendi Western, and Tortura pur^aiur infamia. Torture could not 
be inflicted during the forty days of Lent.’ Robbers and pirates 
might be tortured even on Easter day, tho divine pardon being hoped 
for where the safety of society was thus assured." Capital punish- 
ment was nol to he suffered until alicir conviction or confession under 
torture.** Withdrawal from ])rosecution (aholttto) was not to bo 
allowed as a rule altf‘r th(^ acr.us(‘d had undergone the torture.'" in 
charges of treason tho accuser wa*? liable to torture if he did not 
prove his caHe." The iiiflietion of torture, not judicial, but at the 
Same time countenanced by law, was at one time allowed to creditors. 
They were allowed to keep their debtors in private priHons, and most 
cruelly ill use them, in order to extort payment.*** Under the empire 
private prisons were forbidden.*** In the time ol Juvenal the Roman 
ladies actually hired the public torturcTS to torture their domestic 
slaves.*** As a part of the punishment torture was m frequent use. 
Crucifixion, mutilation, exposure to wild beasts in tho arena and 
other cruel modes of destroying life were common, esijccially in the 
time of the persecution of the Christians under Nero.*® Crucifixion 
as a punishment was abolished by Constantine in -^15, in veneration 
of thi.‘ memory of Him who was crucified tor mankind. On the other 
hand, where tht^ interests of the Church were concerned the tendency 
was in lavour of greater severity. Thus, by the Theodosian Code, 
a hf'retic was to be flogged with load {contusus plunibo) bolore 
banishment,*** and Justinian made liable to torture and exile auy one 
insulting a bishop or priest in a church, or saying litany, it a layman,*" 

* The evidence on which the accused might be tortured was 
expressed m Roman law by the terms argumentum and indicium 
(used technically as early as Cicero, Vertes, i. 10 and 17). The 
latter term, as will be seen, afterwards became one of the most 
important in the law of torture, but the analysis of indicium is later 
than Jtoman law. Indicium w^aq not quite tlie same thing as semi- 
plena p¥ofudio, tlvnigh the terms appear to be occasionally used as 
8ynon3^nH. Indicium was rather the foundation or cause of 
probatWy whether plena or scmipUna. An indicium of a concurrence 
,uf indiom might, ^cct>t‘ding to circumstances, constitute a plena or 
’ &0fniphiiit^ ^chatio. The phrago Icgttima indicia was sometimes used. 

• Sir T. Smith's wmrk, c. 24 (see below), index means a prisoner 
aotTng w ^ iMI/iipprQver under torture. Tormentum, tortura and 
to he' equivalent terms. Xhc medieval jurists 
• * qhriMeicl tho nrst of these from torquere rmutem, an etymology as lalsc 

ns Ut9$nif%$ntnm firom UsUdio mentis [Inst, ii. 10 pr.). 

’ ' *■ i^fgt xUx. i. 15. ■'* Cod. vn. 02, 12. 

4 X;^^ubtfnl meaning, but perliaps like the " Little Ease " of the 
t>f London. 

* • Bijf. ixii. 5, ai, 2. Cad. ni, la, 0. 

* Ibid. iii. I a, 10. ** Ibid. ix. 47, 16. 

w .Ibid. ix. 4a, 3. “ Ibid. ix. 3. 

*** See, for instance, Livy vi. 36. *** Cod. i. 4, 23; ix. *>. 

** Ibii^Lvi. 480. „ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 

fm example of such punishments, cf. the w’ell-known lines 
of Juvenal (Sab i. 155) 

^ Taoda lucebis in ilia, 

Qua rftantos ardent qui fixo gutture fumant." 

For other jujClical alfusions, see vi. 480, xiv. 21, Lucr. iii. 1030 ; 
» 'Proper!, iv. 7, 35P 

rvl; 33f ' 

Nov. cxXiii. 31. On the subject of torture in Roman law^ 
ftlidrence may be made to Wasserachoben, Historia quaesHonum 
pff tormenta apud Romanos (Berlin, 183(1) : H. Wallon, Histaire de 
Cesclavage drnis Vantiquitd ‘(Paris, 1879); Mommsen, RUmisChes 


The Lege^ barbarorum are interesting as forming the link of connexion 
between Ihe Roman and the medieval systems. Through them tlie 
Roman doctrines were transmitted into the Roman law countries,. 
The barbarian codes w'cre based chiefly on the Theodosian Code. 
As compared with Roman law there seems to be a leaning towards 
humanity, e.g. the provision for redemption of a slave after confession 
by s. 40 of the Lex salica. After tnc edict of Gnqdobald in 501 
the combat rather than the torture became the expression of th(* 
judicium Dei. 

The Church. — As far as it c^ould the Church adopted the Roman 
law. The Church generally secured the almost entire immunity oi 
its clergy, at any rate of the higher ranks, from torture by civil 
tribunals but in general, where laymen were concerned all persons 
were equal. In many instances councils of the Church pronounced 
against torture, e.g. in a synod at Rome in 384.*** Torture even of 
hcrotica seems to have been onginally left to the ordinary tribunals. 
I'hus a bull of Innocent IV., in 1282, directed the tortqrc of heretics by 
the civil powxr, us being robbers and murderers of souls, and thieves 
ol the sacraments of God.* The Church also enjoinca torture for 
usury.®* A characteristic division of torture, accepted by the Church, 
but not generally acknowledged by lay authorities, was into sjnritual 
and corporal, the latter being simply the imposition of the oath of 
purgation, the only form originally in use in the ecclesiastical courts. 
The canon law contains little on the subject of torture, and that little 
of a comparatively humane nature. 1 1 laid down that it was no sin in 
the faithful to inflict torture,*® but a priest might not do so with his 
own hands,**** and charity was to bo u.sed in all punishments.*® No 
confession was to b(* extracted by torture*^ and it was not to be 
ordered indicits non praecedentibus.'^^ The principal ecclesiastical 
tribunal by which torture was inflicted in more recent times was the 
Inquisition. The code of instructions issued by Torquemada in 
Spam in 1484 provided that an accused person might bo put to the 
torture if somiplena pvobatio existed against the accused — that is, 
so much evidence as to raise a grave and not merely a light presump- 
tion of guilt, often used for the evidence of one eye or oar witness of 
a fact. Tl the accused confessed during tortaire, and afterwards 
confirmed tlie confession, he was punished as convicted; if he 
retracted, he was tortured again, or subjected to extraordinary 
punishment. One or two inquisitors, or a commissioner of the Holy 
Office, were bound to be present at every examination. Owing to the 
occurrence of certain cases ol abuse of torture, a decree of Philip II. 
was issued, in 1558, forbidding the administration of torture 
without an^rder from the council. But this decree does not appear 
to have been fully observed. By the edict of the inqu'isitor-geiK'ral 
Vald6b, in 1561, torture was to be left to the prudence and equity ol 
the judges. They must consider motives and circumstances beiorc 
decreeing torture, and must declare whether it is to be employed in 
caput propnum, i.e. to extort a confession, or in caput alienum, ue. 
to incriminate an accomplice. Torture was not to be decreed until 
the termination of ihe process and after defence heard, and the 
decree was subject to appeal, but only in doubtful cases, to the Council 
of the Supreme. It was also only in doubtful cases that the inquisitors 
were bound to consult the council; where the law was clear (and 
of this they were the judges) there need be no consultation, and no 
appeal was allowed. On ratification twenty-four hours afterwards 
oi a confession made under torture, the accused might be reconciled, 
if the inquisitors believed him to be sincerely repentant. It 
convicted oi bad faith he might be relaxed, i.e. delivered to the 
secular power to be burned. The inquisitors had a discretion to 
allow the accused to make the canonical purgation by oath 
instead oi undergoing corporal torture, but the rule which allows 
this to be done at the same time discountenances it as fallacious. 
It IS remarkable that the rules do not allow much greater efficacy 
to torture. They speak of it almost in the terms of Roman law 
as dangerous and uncertain, and depending for its effects on 
physical strfmgth.**^ Torture had ceased to be inflicted before the 
siij>])rcssion olthe Inquisition, and in 1816 a papal bull decreed 
that torture should cease, that proceedings should be pubhc, and 
that the accuser should be confronted with the accused. The 
rules in themselves were not so cruel as the construction put upon 
them by the inquisitors. For instance, by Torquemada’s instruc- 
tions torture could not be repeated unless in case of retractation. 
1'his l(‘d to the subtlety of calhng a renewed torttire a continuation, 

Strafrecht, iii. 5 (I^cipzig, 1899); Greemdge. Legal Procedm^ of 
Cicero's Time, p. 479 (Oxford, 1901). 

*** Sec Escobar, Theol. Mor. tract, vi. c. a. They were to be tor- 
tured only by the clergy, where posBil>le> and only on indicia of 
special gravity. 

*** Lea, SupersMion and Force, p. 419 (3rd ed., Philadelphia, 
1878). . ^ 

**" Leges et consHiutiones conha haer4i,tcas, $ 2 fi. 

Lccky, Rationalim inMurope, iL 34. 

“ Decrctum, pt. ii. 23, 4, 45. Ibid. pt. i. 86, 25. 

^ Ibid, pt ii. 12 , 2 , II. ** Ibid. pt. ii. 15 , 6 , i. 

**** Decretals, v. 41, 6. ^ 

^ The rules will b© found in H, C. I>©a, Hist, of tke In^sitian of 
Spain (1906). Sec also Hist, of the InguisitiSn of tho Middle Ages 
(New York, 1888) by tfie same writer; R. Schmidt, Die Htrkunft 
des Inquisiiionsprocesses (Berlin. 1 Q 02 )> ^ t 
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and not a re|>otition. The rvilee of Torquemada and of Valdes are 
those of the greatest historical importance, the Utter forming the 
.code of the Holy Odice until ita suppression, not only in Spain, but 
in other countries where the Inquisition was established. But 
several other manuals of procedure existed before the iaal perfec- 
tion of the sysU'm by VaU^s. The earliest is perhaps the instnic- 
tions iot inquisitors {Diyectorium tfufumtorum) compiled a century 
earlier than Torquemada by Nicholas Eymerico, grand inquisitor 
of Aragon about 136^.^ Rules of practice were also framed two 
centuries Uter by Simancas, whose position as an apologist has been 
already stated. The toxtlxiok of procedure of the Italian Inquisi- 
tion was the Sacro arsenaleJ^ In 1545 and 1550 inatructions tor the 
guidance of inquisitors were iasueci by Charfcs The liabiiity of 
a judge for exceeding the law was not always recognized by the 
Inquisition to the same extent as by tlie lay tnbnnals. Llorcnte 
gives an instance; ol a warrant by an inquisitor to a liccaitiate order- 
ing the torture oi an accused person, and protesting that, in case 
oi death or fracture of hmbs, the tact is not to be imputed to the 
licentiate •' 

Thus far of the law. In practice all the ingenuity of cmclty was 
exercised to find new modes of torment •* 1'hese cnicltios led at 
time.s to remonstrance Irora the civil power. One example is the 
edict ol Hiilip 11. just mentioned. Another and an earlier one is 
an nydonnance of Philip the Pair, in 1302. biddmg the inquisition 
coniine itself within the limits of the At Venice the senate 

decreed that three senators should be present as inquisitors. 

As tlie practice of torture became more systematized, it grew to 
be the subject ol casuistical inquiry by churchmen to an extent far 
exceeding the scanty discussion ol the question in the text of the 
canon law. it will be sutfiaent here to citse as an example the treat- 
ment of It by Liguon, who incorporates the opinions ol many of the 
.Spanish casuists On the whole, his views appear to be more humane 
than the prevailing practice. The object of torture he defines 
very neatly as being to turn semi plana into pima probatw. For 
this proper tndieta are necessary, lie then proceed.s to decide 
certain questions which had arisen, the raont interesting of wihich 
deal with the nature of the sin ol which the accused and the judge 
arc guilty in particular itt.stances. A judge sms gravely if he does 
not attempt all milder mt^ans of discovering truth before re.sorting 
to torture. He sms in a cninmal cause, or in one of notable infamy, 
if he bmds the accused by oath to tell the ti-uth before lliero is> proof 
against him U is the same if without oath he use.s threats, terror 
01 c'diibition ol torments to confound the witness ** If any one, to 
avoid grave torments, charges himself with a capital crime, he does 
not sin mortally ’ It was a doubtful question whether he sinned 
gravely in such a case. Escobar at an earlier date supported the 
morally dangerous view that an inquisitor may follow a pro^ble 
opinion in ordering torture, relinquishing a more probable. “ 

England . — It is the boaist of the common law of England that it 
never recomized torture as legal. One, pcriiaps the chief, reason 
for this position taken by the law is the ciifference of the nature of 
the procedure in criminal cases from that in general use in European 
countries. To use words more familiar in foreign jurisprudence, 
the English system is accusatonal as distinguished from tnautsitorml . 
In the foemor the accuser has to prove guilt, in the latter the accused 
has to prove innocence. The common law of England has always 
shown Itself averse from the inquisitorial .system, and so (at least 
m theory) to the torture which may be regarded a.s an outcome of 
the system whose one end was to obtain a confession from the accused. 
Thje tendency of the small amount of Rtatiite law bearing on the 
subject Ls in .same direction. It was provided by Magna Carta, 
§ 29, " that no free man . . . .should be destroyed in any way unles# 
by legal judgment of his equals or by the law of the land." On 
this air E. Coke comments. " No man destroyod, <S^c., that is, fore- 
judged o# life or limb dismheriteri. or put to torture or death."® 
The act of 27 Hen. Vlll, c, 4 enacted that, owing to the frequent 
escape of pirates in trials by the civil law, " tlie nature whereof 
is that before any judgment of doatli can be given against the 
offenders they must plainly confess their offence (which they will' 
never do without torture or pains)," such persons should be tried 
by jur^’* before commissioners under the Great Seal. Finally, the 
Bill of Rights proyided that cruel and unusual punishments ought 
not to be inflicted. The opinions of the judges have been invariably 
against torture in theory, however much some of tliem may have 

^ An edition was published at Rome in 1358, and a compendium at 
Lisbon in 1702, and bv M-irchena at Montpellier in 1821. 

® 1 1 was by Father Masini, and went through numerous editions 
(complete or compendia) from 1558 to 1730. Among other manuals 
Df practice were those of Carenas Caesar (1655), Hiforellet (1702). 

^ Llorantc, c. xiv. 

* Among (.thers were the gradual pouring of water drop by drop 
on a particular spot of the body, the tormento de toea, or pouiiug of 
water into a gauze bag in the throat, winch gradu^ly forced the 
gauze into the ston^h, and the pindala, or swinging pendulum, 
so graphically desc.^^ibed in one of Edgar Poe’s tales. 

“ Ordonnances des i. 346. 

** ThaoL mor. bk. ix. § 202. Ibid. § 274. 

“ Ib^. V. 3 and 7. ® 2 Inst. 48 b. 


been led to ccnmtenoffice it in practice. The strongest au t hority 
»thc resolution of the judges in Felton's cose Cl628)f, *^that he ought 
not by the law to bo tortured by the rack, for no such puniahment 
is known or allowed by our law."^® In acxordance with this ate 
the opinions of Sir John Fortescue,*^ Sir Thomas Smith and Sir 
E, Coke. The latter says, " As there is no law to warrant tortures 
in this land, nor can they be juetiffed by any prmcription, being 
so lately brought in " In spite of all this, torture in criminw 
proceedings was inflicted in England with more or less frequency 
for some centuries, both as a means of obtaining ^dence and as 
a part of the pumshmont. But it should be remarked that torture 
of the former kind was invariably ordered by the Crown or council 
or by some tribunal of extraordinary authm’ity; such as the Star 
Cliamber. not professing to be bound by the rules of the common 
law. In only two instances was a warrant to torture issued to a 
common law judj^e.** 

A hcence to torture is found as early as the Hpe Roll of 34 Hen. TI.** 
The Templars were tortured in 1310 by royal warrant addressed 
to the mayor and sheriffs of London. In this case it is recorded that 
torture was unknown m England, and that no torturer was to be 
found in the realm. A commission was issued concerning the 
tortures at Newgate in 1334.^® The rack in the Tower is said to 
have been introduced by the duke of Exeter in the reign of Henry VI., 
and to have been thence called " the duke of Exeter^s daughter." ^ 
In this reign torture seems to have taken its place as a part of 
what may be called extraordinary criminal procedure, claimed, and 
it may be said tacitly recognized, as exercisable by virtue of the 
prerogative, and continued in use down to t 640.^ The infliction 
of torture gradually became more common under the Tudor monarclis. 
Under Henry Vlll. it aj>pears to have been in frequent use. Only 
two case¥i are recorded under Edward VI., and eight under Mary.“^ 
The reign of Elizabeth was its culminating point. In the words 
of Hallam, " the rack seldom stood idle in the Tower for all the 
latter part of Elizabeth's reign." The varieties of torture used at 
this p«nod are fully described by Dr Lingard',*® and consisted of 
the rack, the scavenger's daughter.®* the iron gauntlets or bilboes, 
and the cell called "Little Ease." The registers of the council 
during the Tudor and early Stuart reigns are full of entries as to 
the use of torture, both for state and for ordinary offences.® Among 
notable pn.soners put to the torture were Anrie Askew, the jesuit 
Campion, Guy Fawke.s ® and Peacham (whowa.s examined by Bacon 
" before torture, in torture and after torture ") The prei'tilcnce 
of torture in Elizabeth's reign led to the well-known oefence at- 
tributed to Lord Kurghley, " A declaration of the favourable dealing 
of Her Majesty's commissioners appointed for the examination of 
certain traitors, and of tortures unjustly rejiorted to be done upon 
them for matter of religion," 1583 ^ The u.se of torture in England 
being always of an cxtraordinaiT and extra-judicial nature, it iR 

3 State Trials, ]ji. 

tk laudibus laguni Angliae, c. 22. 

Commonwealth of England, bk. il c. 27 (158^; ed. by L. Alston, 
1906). It is curious that Sir T. Smith, with all Ins hatred ol torUrc, 
was directed by a warrant under the queen's seal alone (pot through 
the council) to torture the duke of Norfolk's servants in 1371, In 
a letter to Lord Burghley he pleaded for exemption from so hateful 
a task. 

^ 3 Inst. 35. Nevertheless, in tlie trials of Lord-s Essex and 
Southampton, Coke is foimd extolling the queen's mercy for not 
racking or torturing the accused (i Slate Trials, 1338), ^See further 
authorities in Pollock and Maitland, Hist, of English Law, ii, O5O.) 

Jardine, Reading on the Use of Torture in the Criminal Law of 
England (1837), P- 5^* 

L. O. Pike, Hist, oj Crime in England, i. 42.7, 

Rymcr, Foedera, in. 228, 232. 

Walter of Hemingford, p. 250. 

Pike i. 481. 3 Inst. 34^ 

® Thtfi is tlie date of the latest warrant in Jaidine’s work, bat it 
* was usod on three Portuguese at Plymouth during the Common- 
I wealth (Thurloe iii. 298). 

It is to be noticed, as Jardine observes, that all thea<;^e cases 
of an ordinary nature, and afford no ground for the asscrUona 
by Strutt Bishop Burnet that torture was used to heretics as. 
heretics. 

® Const. Hist. i. aoi. 

® Hist, of England, voL viii. app. note v. 

These two were exactly opposite in principle. The racJrstretciied 
the limbs of the sufferer; the scavenger's daughter compressed h ini 
into a ball. 

® Fifty-five of the.se wiH he found m the apiiendixtoMB JardSiic's 
work. An ordinary robber of plate was threatenod with torture 
itt 1567. — Frcmde, Hist, of Bngiamd, vni. 381). 

® It is not certain whether he was racked, but probabtVv hewaa, 
m accordance with the king's letter : " If he will no# otherwise confeaa 
the g«itleat tortuxes are tb be first used to him, and .so on, stw by 
step, to the most severe, and so God speed thegiiod vroA." 

^ Dalrvmple, Memoirs and Letters of James I. p. 85; Macaulay's 
essay on the works of Bacon. 

® Lord Somers'# Tracts, i. 189. # • • * 
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comparatively certain that it could hardly have been applied with 
that observation of forms which existed m countries where it was 
regulated by law. There were no rules and no responsibihty beyond 
the will of the Crown or council. This irresponsibihty is urged by 
Selden ^ as a strong objection to the use of torture. The main 
differences between the mfliction of torture in England and on the 
continent of Europe seem to be that Enghsh lawyers made no dis- 
tinction of those liable to it, never allowed torture of witnesses, and 
elaborated no subtle rules as to plena and semiplena probaiio. 

So far of whaft may be called torture proper, to which the common 
law professed itself a stranger. There were, however, cases fully 
recognized by the common law which differed from torture only 
in name. The peine forte et dure was a notable example of this. 
If a prisoner stood mute of malice instead ol pleading, he was 
condemned to the peine, that is, to lie stretched upon his back and 
to have iron laid upon him as much as he could bear, and more, 
and so to continue, fed upon bad bread and .stagnant water through 
alternate days until he pleaded or died.^ It was abolished by 12 
Geo. Ill, c, 20. 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 28 enacted that a plea of ‘^not 

guilty ” should be entered for a prisoner so standing mute. A case 
of peine occurred as lately as 172O. At times tying the thumbs 
with whip-cord was used instead of the peine. Tliis was said to be 
a common practice at the Old Bailey up to the 18th century.® In 
trials for witchcraft the legal proceedings often partook of the 
nature of torture, as in th<‘ throwing of the reputed witch into a 
pond to see whether she would sink or swim, in drawing her blood,** 
and m thrusting pins into the borly to try to find the insensible spot. 
Confessions, too, appear to have been often extorted by actual 
torture, and torture of an unusual nature, as the devil was supposed 
to protect liis votaries from the effects of ordinary torture. 

Torture as a part of the jiunishment existed in fact, if not in 
name, down to a very recent period. Mutilation as a punishment 
i|j>])cars in some of the pre-Conquest codes, such as thost* of Alfred, 
-Ethelstan and Canute, in the laws attributed to William the 
Conqueror and in the assize of Northampton (1176). Bracton, who 
does not notice torture as a means of obtaining evidence, divides 
corporal punishment into that inflicted with and without torture.® 
Later instances are the punishment of burning to death inflicted 
on heretics under the Six Articles (31 Hen. VTII. c. 14) and other 
acts, and on women for petit treason (abolished by 30 Geo. HI, 
c. 48), the mutilation inflicted for violence in a royal palace by 
33 Hen. VIII. c. 12, the punishment for high treason, which 
existed nominally until 1870, the j)illory (abolished by 7 Will. IV. 
and I Viet. c. 23), the stocks, branks and cucking-stool, and the 
burning in the hand for felony (abohshed by ig Geo. Ill, c. 74). 
Corporal puni.shment now exists only in the case of juvenile 
offenders and of robbery with violence. It w.as abolished in the 
army by the Army Act 1881.® Cruelty in punishment did not 
entirely cease in prisons even after the Bill of Rights. See such 
cases as/?, v. Huggins, 17 State Trials, 298; Castell v. Bambridge, 
2 Strange's Hep. 83O. 

Torture was long a recognized part of Scottish criminal 
procedure, and was acknowledged as such by many acts and warrants 
of the Scottish parliament and warrants of the Crown and the privy 
council. Numerous instances occur in the Register of the Privy 
Council.’^ Two acts in 1O49 dealt with torture; one took the form 
of a warrant to examine witnesses against William Barton by any 
form of probation,® the other of a warrant to a comniittee to inquire 
as to the use of torture against persons suspected of witchcraft.*' 
The judges in i 08 q were empowered by the estates to torture Chiesly 
of Dalrye, charged wdh the murder of the lord president I.yOckhart, 
in order to discover accomplices. In the same year the use of torture 
without evidence or in ordinary case.s was declared illegal in the 
. Claim. ojf Right. The careful wording of this will be noticed: it 
does hdt object to torture altogether, but reserves it for cases where 
• a btfisi^of evidence had already been laid, and for crimes of great 
graviW^ thui Emitting the dangerous principle, founded on Roman 
Jaw, tnat'the importance of the crime is a reason for departing from 
■ the ordinjiry rules of justice. However great the crime, it is no 
more^bertain than in the case of a crime of less gravity that the 
petioti accused was the person who committed it. A warrant issued 
in the same year to put to the torture certain persons accused ot 
coi^ispging against, the government, and also certain dragoons 
.tfUlJpciSted, of corresqionding with Lord Dundee. In 1690 an act 
passed reciting the torture of William Carstares, a minister, in 1O83, 
and re-establishing lus competency as a witness.*** The last warrant 
appears to be one in 1690 for torturing a man accused of rape and 
‘ murder. In 1708 torture in Scotland was finally abolished by 

' ~^ ~TabitTalk, " Tnal? ^ ^ ^ ~ 

** Stephen, Hist, of the Criminal Law, i. 297. 

* Stephen i. 300; Kelyng, Reports, p. 27. 

^ The superstition was that any one drawing a witch's blood was 
free from l»er power. This is alluded to in Henry VI, pt. i. act 1. 
sc. 5;." Blood will*l draw on thee; thou art a witch." 

^ ^ ® 44 Viet, c, 9, s. 7. • 

’ .£.g. i. 52^ iv. 680, vi. 156. ® c. 333. 

^ c. 370. « 

The thumbscrew with which Carstares had been tortured was 
afterwards presented to hhn as a remembrance by the privy council. 


7 Anne c. 21 . s. 5. Many de^ls of the tortures inflicted will be found 
in Pitcairn '.s Criminal Trials, the introduction to J. Maclaurins' 
R. Criminal Cases, and J. H. Burton's Narratives from Criminal 
Trials. Among other varieties— tin* nature of some of them can 
only be guessed — were the rack, the pilniewinkis, the boot,** the 
caschie-laws, the lang irnis, the narrow-bore, the pynebankis, and 
worst of all, the waking, or artificial prevention of sleep.** ’ The 
ingenuity of torture was exercised in a special degree on charges 
of witchcraft, notably m the reign of James VI., an expert both in 
witchcraft and in torture. The act of 1649 already cited shows 
that the principle survived him. Under the government of the dukes 
of Lauderdale and York torture as a practice in charges of religious 
and political offences reached its height. " The privy council was 
accustomed to extort confessions by torture; that grim divan of 
bishops, lawyers and peers sucking in the groans of each undaunted 
enthusiast, in hope that some imperfect avowal might lead to the 
sacrifice of other victims, or at least warrant the execution of the 
present." With such examples before thorn in the law, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that persons in positions of authority, especially 
the nobility, sometimes exceeded the law and inflicted torture at 
their own will and for their own purposes. There are several 
instances in the Register of the Privy Council of suits against such 
persons, e.g. against the carl of Orkney, in 1605, for putting a son 
of Sir Patrick Bellendcn in the boots. 

Ireland seems to have enjoyed comparative immunity from torture. 
It was not recognized by the common or statute law, and the cases 
ol its mfliction do not appear to be numerous. In 1566 the p^e-sident 
and council ol Munster, or any three of them, were empowered to 
inflict torture, " in cavSes necessary, upon vehement presumption 
of any great offence in any party committed against the Queen's 
Majesty." ** In 1583 Hurley, an Irish priest, was tortured in Dublin 
by " toasting Ins feet against the fire with hot boots." *® In 1627 the 
lord deputy doubted whether he had authority to put a priest 
named O'Cullenan to the rack. An answer was returned by Lord 
Killultagh to the effect that " you ought to rack him if yon saw cause 
and hang him if you found reason." *“ The latest case of peme forte 
et dure seems to have been in 1 740. 

British Colonies and Dependencies. — The infliction of torture in 
any British colony or dependency has usually been, regarded as 
contrary to law, and ordered only by arbitrary authority. It is 
true that in the trial of Sir Thomas Picton in 1806, for subjecting, 
while governor of Trimdad, a woman named Luisa Calderon to the 
torture of the jnequet,*’ one of the grounds of defence was that such 
torture was authorized by the Spanish law of the island, but the 
accused was convicted in spite of this defence, and the final decision 
of the court of king's bench, in 1812, decreeing a resjutc of the 
defendant's recognizances till further order, was jierhaps not so 
much an affirmation of the legahty 111 the particular iriiitancc as 
the practical expression of a wish to spare an eminent public servant.*® 
As to India, the second charge against Warren Hastings was extortion 
from the begums of Oude by means of the torture ol their servants.** 
In the present Indian Penal Code and Evidence Acts there are 
provisions intended, as Sir James Stephen says,** to prevent the 
practice of torture by the police for the purpose of extracting con- 
fe.ssions from persons in their custody.*** In Ceylon torture, which 
had been allowed under the Dutch government, was expre.ssly 
abolished by royal proclamation in 1799. 

In ihe Channel Islands confessions ol persons accused of witch- 
craft in the I7lh century were frequently obtained by torture.® 

United States. — One instance of the peine forte et dure is known. 
It was inflicted in 1692 on Giles Cory of Salem, who refused to 
plead when arraigned for witchcraft.® The constitution of the 
United States provides, in the words of the Bill of Rights, that 
cruel and unusual punishments are not to be inflicted.®* This is 
repeated in the constitutions of most states. The infliction of cruel 
and unusual punishment by the master or officer of an American 
ve.ssel on the high seas, or within the maritime jurisdiction of the 
United States, is punishable with fine or imprisonment, or both.®® 
Thi re have been a good many decisions on the question of cruel 
and unusual punishments; e.g. Wilkerson v. Utah, 99 U.S. Rop. 130* 

** Persons subjected to more than usual torture from the boot 
were said to be " extremely booted." 

This seems to have been used in one case in England. Lecky, 
Rationalism in Europe, i. 122. 

*® Ilallam, Const. Hist. iii. 43G. See Burnet, Hist, of Own Time, 
i« 5^53 ; i*-nd Scotland. 

** i'Youdc, Hist, of England, viii. 386, 

*® Ibid. XI. 263. - *® Jardine, p. 54. 

*’^ In the picquet the sufferer was supported only on the great toe 
(which rested OT a sharp stake) and by a rope attached to one arm. 

*® ^o State Trials, 449, besides many pamphlets of the period. 

See the Report of the Proceedings, vol. 1. 

Stephen, Indian Evidence Act, p. 126. 

®* Sections 327-331 of code; ss. 25-27 of act. 

® J. L. Pitts, Witchcraft in the Channel Islands, p. 9 (Guenfsey 

1 886). 

® Bouvier, Law Diet., s.v, “ Peine forte et d\ire." 

® Amendments, art. viii. (1789). •* 

Revised Stat. 5347. ^ • 
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Territory of New Mexico v. Ketchum, 65 Pacific Rep. 169 (death 
penalty lor train robbery held not unconstitutional). 

Continental European States. — These lall into four main groups, 
the Latin, Teutonic, Scandinavian and Slav states respectively. 
The principles of Roman law were generally adopted in the first 
and seconcf groups. 

Latin States.— \n France torture does not seem to have existed 
as a recognized practice bclorc the 13th century. From that period 
until the 1 7th century it was regulated by a series of royal ordonnances 
at first of local obUgation, afterwards Applying to the whole kingdom. 
Torture was used only by the royal courts, its place in the seigneurial 
courts beinr^" supplied by the judicial combat. The earliest ordonnance 
on the subject was tliat of Louis IX. in 1254 for the reformation of 
the law in Languedoc. It enacted that persons of good fame, though 
poor, were not to be put to the question on the evidence of one 
witness.* Numerous other provisions were made between 1254 
and 1670, when an ordonnance was passed under Louis XIV., which 
regulated the infliction of torture for more than a century. Two 
kinds were recognized, the question pr^paratoire and the question 
prialahle. The first was used where strong evidence of a capital 
crime — strong, but of itself insufficient for conviction — was produced 
against the accused. The second was used to obtain a confession 
of accomplices after conviction. There was also a mitigated form 
called the presentment, in which the accused was simply bound 
upon the rack in terrorem and there interrogated. No person was 
exempt on the ground of dignity, but exemption was allowed to 
youths, old men, sick persons and others. Coun.sel for the accused 
were usually not allowtid. The question pviparatoire was abohshed 
by royal decree in 1780, but 111 1788 the parliaments refused to 
register a decree abolishing the prialable. But torture of all kinds 
was abolishtid by an ordonnance in 1780. The Declaration of Right 
in 1791 (art, viii.) affirmed that the law ought not to establish any 
punishments other than such as are strictly and evidently necessary. 
In modern law the code p 6 nal enacts that all criminals shall be 
punished as guilty of assassination wdio for the execution of their 
crimes employ torture.* The code also makes it punishable to 
subject a person under arre.st to torture.^ The theory of semiplcna 
prohatto w'as worked out with more relincment than in other .systems. 
In .some parts of France not only were half-proofs admitted, but 
quarters and eighths of proofs.^ Among the numerous cases of 
historical interest were those of the Templars in 1307, Villon about 
1457, Dolet in 1546, the marquise de Brinvilliers in 1076, and Jean 
Galas in 1 702.'' 

The law as it existed in Italy is contained in a long line of authorities 
chiefly supplied by the school of Bologna, beginning with the 
alossatoves and coming down tlu'ough the post-glossatores, until the 
system attained its perfection in the vast work of Farinaccius, 
written early in the 17th ccnlury, where every possible question 
that could arise is treated with a revolting completeness. One 
of the earliest jurists to treat it was Cino da Pistoia, the friend of 
Dante.^ He treats it at no great length. With him the theory of 
indicia exists only in embryo, as they cannot be determined by law 
but must be at the cli.scretion of the judge. Differing from Bartolus, 
lie affirms that torture cannot be repeated without fresh indicia. 
The writings of jurists were supplemented by a large body of legis- 
lative enactments in most of the Itahan states, extending from the 
constitutions of the emperor Frederick II. down to the i8th century. 
It is not until Bartolus (1314-1357) that the law begins to assume 
a definite and complete form. In his commentary on book xlviii, 
of the Digest he follows Roman law closely, but introduces some 
further refinements : e.g. though leading questions may not be 
asked in the main inquiry they are admissible as subsidiary. Thci^? 
is a beginning of classification of indicia. A very full discussion 
of the law is contained in the work on practice of Hippolytus de 
Marsiliis,'^ a jurist of Bologna, notorious, on his own admission, as 
the in\'entor of the torture of keeping without sleep. He defines 
the question as inquisitio veritatis per tormenta et cordis dolorem, 
thus recognizing the mental as well as the physical elements in 
torture. It was to bo used only in capital cases and atrocious crimes. 
The works of Farinaccius and of Julius Clarus nearly a century later 
were of great authonty from the high official positions filled by the 
writers. Farinaccius was procurator-general to Pope Paul V., 
and his discussion of torture is one of the most complete of any.® 
It occupies 251 closely printed folio pages with double columns. 
The length at which the subject is treated is one of the best proofs 

* Ordonnances de.s rots, i. 72. * a. 303. ® s. 344. 

■* See Pollock and Maitland, ii. 658, note. 

® On the French system generally see Imbertus, JnstituHones 
forenses gallicae (Utrecht, 1649); N. Weiss, La Chambre ardente, 
iS^o^iSSo (Paris, 1889). A large number of {mthorities deal 
mainly with the ordonnance of 1670; Muyart de Vouglans, Inst, 
crim. (Paris, 1767), and Jousse, Traiti de la justice crim. (Paris, 1771), 
are examples. F. Siegneux do Correvon, Essai sur V usage, Vabus, 
et les inconviniens de la torture (Geneva, 1768), is one of the 
opiy>nent8 of the system. 

® Cinus Pistorensis. Super codice, de tormentis (Venice, 1493). 

’ Practica criminatis quae Averolda nuncupatur (Venice, 1532). 

® Praxis et iheorica crimtnalis, bk. ii, tit. v. quaest, 36-51 
(Frank^rt, 1622). 


of the science to which it had been reduced. The chief feature of 
the w'ork is the minute and skilful analysis of indicia, fama, prae^ 
sumpiio, and other technical terms. Many definitions of indicium 
are suggested, the best perhaps being conjectura ex probabilibus etHon 
necessarits oria, a quibus potest abesse veritas sed non verisimiliiudo. 
For every infliction of torture a distinct indicium is required. 
A single witness or an accomplice constitutes an indicium. 
But this rule does not apply whore it is inflicted for discovering 
accomplices or for discovering a crime other than that for which 
it was originally inflicted. Torture may be tordcred in all 
criminal ca.safi, except small offences, and in certain civil 
cases, such as denial of a depositum, bankruptcy, usur3^ 
treasure trove, and fiscal cases. It may be inmeted on all 
persons, unless specially exempted (clergy, minors, &c.), and 
even those exempted may be tortured by command of the 
sovereign. There are tliroo kinds of torture, levis, grams and 
gravissima, the first and second corresponding to the ordinary 
torture of French writers, the last to the extraordinary. The 
extraordinary or gravissima was as much as could possibly be borne 
without destroying life. The judge could not begin with torture; 
it was only a subsidium. If inflicted without due course of law. 
it was void as a proof. The judge was liable to penalties if ho 
tortured without proper indicia, if a privileged person, or if to the 
extent that death or permanent illness was the result. An immense 
variety of tortures is mentioned, and the list tended to grow, for, as 
Farinaccius says, judges continually invented new modes of torture 
to please themselves. Numerous casuistical questions are treated 
at length, such as, what kinds of reports or how much hearsay 
evidence constituted fame ? Were there throe or five grades in 
torture ? Julius Clarus of Alessandria was a member of the council 
of Philip II. To a great extent he follows Farinaccius. He puts 
the questions for the consideration of the judge with great clearness. 
They are — whether (1) a crime has been committed, (2) the charge 
is one in which torture is admis.sible, (3) the fact can bo proved other- 
wise, (4) the crime was secret or open, (5) the object of the torture 
is to elicit confession of crime or discovery of accomplices. The 
clergy can be tortured only in charges of treason, poisoning and 
violation of tombs. On the great question whether tnere are throe 
or five grades, he decides in favour of five, viz. threats, takmg to the 
place 01 torment, stripping and binding, lifting on the rack, racking,** 
Other Italian writers of loss eminence have been referred to for the 
purposes of this article. The burden of their writings is practically 
the same, but they have not attained the systemaric perfection of 
Farinaccius. Citations from many of them are made by Manzoni 
(see below). Among others are Guido do Suzara, Paris de Puteo, 
Aegidius Bossius of Milan, Casonus of Venice, Decianus, Follenus 
and Tranquillus Ambrosianu.s, whose works cover the period from the 
13th to the end ol the 17th century. The law depended mainly 
on the writings ol the jurists as interpreters of custom. At the 
same time in all or nearly all the Italian states and colonies the 
customary law was limited, supplemented, or amended by legislation. 
That a check by legislative authority was necessary appears from 
the glimpses afforded by the writings ol the jurists that the letter oj 
the law was by no means always followed. The earliest legislation 
alter the Roman law seems to be the constitutions of the emperor 
Frederick 11 . for Sicily promulgated in 1231 , Torture was abolished 
in Tuscany in 1780, largely owing to the influence of Beccaria, whose 
work first appealed in 1764 and other states followed, but the puntale 
or piquet seoms to nave existed in practice at Naples up to 1859. 

Several instances of the torture of eminent persons occur in Italian 
history, such as Savonarola, Machiavolli, Giordano Bruno, Cam- 
panella. Galileo appe^ to have only been threatened with the 
esafne ngoroso. The historical case of the greatest literary interest 
is that of the persons accused of bringing the plague into Milan 
in 1O30 by smearing the walls of houses with poison. An analysis 
of the case was undertaken by Vorri ” and Manzoni,** and puts in a 
clear light some of the abuse's to which the system led in times of 
popular panic. Convincing arguments are urged by Manzoni, 
after an exhaustive review of the authorities, to prove the ground- 
lessness of the charge on which two innocent persons underwent 
the torture of the canape, or hempen cord (the effect of which was 
partial or complete dislocation of the wrist), and afterwarts suffered 
death by breaking on the wheel. The main arguments, shortly 
stated, are these, all based upon the evidence as recorded, and the 
law as laid down by jurists, (1) Tlu unsupported evidence of an 
accomplice was treated as an indicium in a case not one of those 
exceptional ones in which such an indicium was sufficient. The 
evidence of two witnesses or a confession by the accused was neces- 
saty to estabhsh a remote indicium, aueb as lying. (2) Hearsay 
evidence was received when primary evidence was obtainable. 

The confession made under torture was not ratified afterward.^. 
(4) It was made in consequence of a promise of impunity. (5) It 
was of an impossible enme, 

* Practica criminalis pnalis (Lyons, 1637). • 

*® is obvious from thb allusion at the end of Othello that S^ke- 
speare regarded torture as possible in Cyprus when it y^s a Venetian 
colony. • 

** Osservacioni sulla tortura. 

** Storia della Colonna infame. Neither writer alludes to Beccarib. 
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1a Spain, in Italy. th« law depended partly on the writings of on the subject. The principal writfers are Langer, von Koabach 
iucMts, partly on legislation. Komaii law was carried through the and von Bodcn. In addition may be cited the Layenspiml 

Visigothic Code and the tuevo > (which repeats it almost of Ulrich Teiigler (1544), and fie worJcs of RemuB, Canonus mid 
word for word) down U» the Uteie panidas.- This treatise, com^ Carpzow.^ Legislation was partly for the empire, partly for its 
piled by Alphonso tlie Wise about 1243. but not promulgated till component states. Imixsrial legislation dealt with the matter in 
ia 5 <>. amended the previously existing law m the direction of greater the Golden Bull (i35()), the Ordinance of Bamberg (iw), the 
procision. Torment is dehned as a manner ol punishment which Carolina (1532) and the ConsMutio cnminalis ikeresima (1768)^^ 
loversof justice use, to scrutinize by it the truth of crimes committed The Carolina followed the usual lines, the main diftercnce being 
secretly and not provable in any other manner. Repetition was that the infliction must be in the presence of two scainm and a 
allowed in ensoi of grave crimes. There were the usual provisions notary, who was to make a detailed record of the proceedings. The 
for the infliction of torture only by a judge having junsdicUon. and code of JVlaria Theresa defines torture as '■ a subsidiary means of 
for the liability of the judge lor exceeding legal limits. Subsequent ehating truth.^^ it could be applied only in cases where condenma- 
codes did little niore than amend tlie Parttdas in matters ol pro- tion would have involved capital or severe corporal pumahment. 
cedure, Torture is not nametl m the i ea/es of Ferdinand The illustrated edition was suppressed by Pnnee Kaunitz a few 

and Isabella (1485). The Nueva ficopilacion of Philip II. enacted days after its appearance. Torture was lormally abolished in the 
that torture was to be applied by the alcaldes on duo sentence empire in 1 776. In Prussia it was practically abolished by FiTderiok 
of the court— even on hidalgos in grave crimee— without regard the Great in 1740, formally in 1805. Even before its abohtion it 
to alleged privilege or custom. In the Noviszma yacopilacton was in use only to discover accomplices after conviction.^® In 
of 1775 the only provisions on the subject are that the alcaldes some other states it existed longer, in Baden as late as 1H31. It 
are not to condoann to torment without preceding sentenoo was earned to excess in Germany, as in the Netherlands and Scotland 
according to law, and that hidalgos aro not to be tormented in charges of witchcraft. 

or suffer infamous punishment. In Aragon, while it was an inde- The N etherlands.- — The principal legislative enactment was the 
pendent state, torture was not in use to tlie same extent as in other code of cnminal procedure promulgated by Philip 11 . in 1570 and 
p.*rts of Spam. It was abolished in the 13th century by the General generally known as the Ordonnance sur le style.^ One of its mam 
Privilege of 1283 except in the case of vagabonds charged with coin- objects was to assimilate the varieties of local custom, as the NMeva 
ing. A statute of 1335 made it unlawful to put any freeman to the recoptiacion had done in Spain three years earlier. The French 
f^prture.'* On the other hand, the Aragonese nobility had a power, ordotinance of 1670 is probably largely based on it. In spite of 
similar to the peine forte et dure, of putting a criminal to death by the attemjit of the ordinance to introduce uniformity, oen'tam cities 
cold, hunger and tlurst.-* The jurists dealing with the subject are of Brabant, it is said, still claimed the privilege of torturing in 
not as nuraerous as in lUdy, no doubt because Italian opinions wore certain cases not permitted by the ordinance, e.g. where there was 
received as law in all countries whose systems were Ixisod on Roman only one witness. 

law.® Some >of the Italiein jurists too, like Clanis, were at that The law of 1670 continued to be the basis of criminal procedure 
same time Spanish ofhaals. The earliest Spanish secular jurist m the Austrian Netherlands until 1787. In the United Provinces 
appears to be Suarez de l^az.® According to him the most usual it was not repealed until 1798. The principal text-writers arc 
tortures in .Spain were the water and cord, the pulley or strappado, Damhouder,^*^ van Leeuwen and Voct. Van Leeuwen Jays down 
the hot brick, and the iablillas, or thumbscrew and boot combined, as a fundamental pnnciple that no one was to be condemned to 
Three was the greatest number of times that any torture could be death witliout confession, and such confession, if attainable in no 

applied. It might be decreed either on demand oi the accuser or other way, ought to be elicited by torture. Witnesses could bo 

at will of the judge. The Roman rule of beginning with the weakest tortured only if they varied on confrontation. One of the indicia 
was amplified into a series ol regulations Uiat a son was to be put not always recognized by jurists was previous conviction for a similar 
to the question before a father, a woman before a man, 6 cc. I'he crime. Voet's commentary ad Pandectas is interesting for its 
fullest statement of Spanish law is to be found m the work of Antonio taking the same view as St Augustine as to the uselessncs-s of torture, 
Gomez, a professor at Salamanca.^ With him no exceptions apply and comi>aie.s its eflect with that of the trial by battle. At the 
in charges ol laesa majestas divina or humana. A judge is liable same time he allows it to be of some value in the case of very gra\T 

to difleront punishment according as he orders torture dolose or crimes. The value of torture was doubted by others as well as 

culpabiliter. Differing from Hippolytus do Marsihis, Gomez holds Voct, e,g. by A. Nicholas and by van Essen.® At the same time a 
that the dying accusation of a murdered man is not an %nd%ctum. writer was found to compose a work on the unpromising .subject 
A confession on insuflicient indicia is void. His division ol torture of the rack.® 

into iortura atUuahs and terror propinquus is the .same as that of Scandinavian Countries. is a notice of torture in the Ice- 
the French jurists into torture and pre.sentment. The conclusions landic Code known as the Grdgas (about 1119), Judicial torture 
ol the ecclesiastical writers ol Spain, such as Eymerico and Sira.. ncas, is said to have been introduced into Denraaik by Vaidemar I. in 
were accepted wholly or partially by the secular writers, such as 1157 In the code ol Christian V. (1083) it was limited to case.s of 
Alvarez do Volfisco.^ and the Peruvian, Juan de Hevia Bolano.s,‘* treason,® It was abolished by the influence of Struensee in 1771, 
who points out dillorenccs in the ecclesiastical and secular systems, but notwitlisrtanding this he was threatened with it, though it was 
p.g. tlie former brought up the accused for ratification in three days, not actually inflicted, before his execution in 1772. In Sweden 
the latter in twenty-lour hours. A good deal of the Spanish law torture never existed as a system, and in the code of 1734 it was 
will bo found in the proceedings against Sir Thomas Picton (soe expressly forbidden.® It was however occasionally inflicted, as 
above). Tortwe m Sj-jain seems to have been inflicted on Jeu'S to , m England, by extra-judicial authorities, called secret committees. 

an extrao»*dinarv extent, as it was also in Portugal, where the latest — , ~ 

legislation as to torture seems to .be of the year 1078. In 1790 it ^ Extracts from these and other writers will be found in Lea, 
had become obsohite,^® and in a work on criminal procedure lour Superstition and Forces and in R. Quanter, Die Foltev in der 
years later it i.s only referred to for the purpose of stating that when dcutsrJien Rechtspflege const und pUt (Berlin, 1900). 
t did exist it was realis or verbalis}^ 

. 'jMutontc States. — <R;rmany (including Austria) is distinguished Art. 38 (vicuna, 1769). 

by tlie pbssesuon of the most extensive literature and legislation statement is made on the authority of a work attributed 

• — — — - to Frederick luiaself, DissericUion sur k& raisons d'Hahlir ou d'abroger 

(^ 74 ^)- 

* Parma, \o. It was one of the carliogt books printed in A hst of the numerous commentaries on tliis code will be 

3 pain. the oorliim edition appearing in 1491. found m Nybels, Us Vrdonnanus criminclks de Philippe II. de jjyo, 

® Hallam, Middle A'^e^, iii. 7O. p. 23 (Brussels, i8‘)0). 

'* Du Lange s.v. Fame ne( arc, n Nybels. pp. 31, 33. 

' ® in alTltue Latin countries the idea of torture had become a Pratique judteiaire cn causes criminelks (Antwerp, 1564). 

comibamwe. The dramatists contain frequent allusions to it. pt, ii bk. ii. chs. 8, 9 (Leiden, 1G77). 

Inlvbpl^de V<5ga*s,ir/'/*£?M'<i i/y/ hovtclano (“The Dog in the Manger **), ® On Dig, xlviii. 18. There are numerous editions of Voet, the 

One OI the Characters says, “ Here's a jirctty inquj.sition ! " to which .sixth (generally found in libraries) is the Hague (1734). 

the answer is, “ The tortile will be next applied.^’ Molitire and Si la torture est un moyen sllr d verifier ks crimes (Amsterdam, 

Ranine both make use of it. In VAvare^ act iv. sc. 7, Harpagon 1681), Also by an anonymous writer thirty years earlier, De 
threatens to put his whole household to the question. In Les Pijnbank wedersproken en bematigt (Rotterdam, 1O51). 

Plaideurs D$,nd\n invites^ Isabelle to nee la question as a mode of ® Jus eocks%astic<afn unwersum (Louvain, 1720). 

Jibing 4n' hour or two. In England Bacon (Essay Ivi.) says, ^ Hieronymi Magii Av^arenis de equculeo liber pvstumus{^sn&bOl- 

There is no worse torture than the torture of laws,” The same dam, 1004). ^^ore are several works dealing with torture In 
idea occurs again in the Advancement of Learning, viii. 3, 13, " It witchcraft proceedmgs. A large number of cases widi be found in 
is a cruel thing to torture the laws that they may torture men.*^ J, Scheltema, Gaschtedenis der Hexen-prooessen (Haarlem, 1828). 

Praxis ecclesiashca et saecularis, vol. i. pt, v. § 3 (Salamanca, For torture m the i8th century see E. Hubert, La Torture aux Pays 
* 5 ^ 3 )- . • Bos auirichiens pendant la xvUv sidcle (Bnissels, 1897). 

p. 412 (Antwerp, 1593), • S4 Baden, Dansk juridisk Ordhog, s.v. ” Torfeur ” (Copenhagen, 

Jmexp00§ctMS (Lausaiiae, 1740)., 1828). 

“ Curia filipica (Madrid, 1825). • Kolderup-Rosenviage, Udualg af gamle Dhuske-Domme, bk. i. 

Repertorio geral das lets extravagantes, p. 381 (Coimbra, 1815). c. 20 (Copenhagen. 1848). 

Paschal Eieirns, InsU^ur^crim. lusiiani, p. 203 (Lisbon, 1794). ® dod. leg. svecicarum, pp. 233, 370 (Stockholm, 1743). ^ * 
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Thr “ cave of roses," where '^reptiles were Irept for tl»e purpose of 
torture, was closed by Gustavus III. in 1772. 

Slav Countries, — The earliest mention of torture seems to be that 
of the mutilation provided for certain offences by the code of Stephen 
Dushan in 1349. In Russia torture does not occut m the recensions 
of the earlier law. It was possibly of Tatar ongfin, and the earliest 
mention of it in an official document is probably in the Sudebntk 
of Ivan the Terrible (1497)- In the ordinance of 1556 there are 
elaborate regulations, which one learns from history were not always 
observed in periods of political disturbance, and torture seems to 
have been used even as a means of enforcing payment of debts. 
The reactiem begins with Peter the Great and Culminates with 
Catharine II., who was largely influenced by the opinions of Beccaria 
and Voltaire. In the instructions to the commission for framing 
a criminal code (1766), it is declared that all punishments by which 
the body is maimed ought to be abolished,^ and that the torture 
(rf the r^k violates the rules of equity and does not produce the eikd 
proposed by the laws.’^ It was formally aliolished by Alexander I. 
in iboi, and in 1832 the Svod Zakonov subjected to penalties any 
judge who presumed to order it. But even as laic as 1847 it seems 
to have been inflicted in one or two exceptional cases.* 

Authorities. — For England Jardlne^s is still the standard Work. 
Much general information and numerous authonties will be found 
in Lipenius, Bibliotheca realis Juridica^ s.v. " Tortura " (Frankfort, 
1679), and in the more modern work of J. Hclbing, hie Tortur 
(Berlin, 1902). For those who can obtain access to it the catalogue 
issued at the sale of M. G. Libri (1B61) is valuable. He had collected 
most of the books on the subject. There are several publications 
dealing with cases of individuals in addition to the numerous ones 
on witchcraft trials, e,g. those of William Lithgow, the Ambovna 
case, Dellon and Van Halen. Lithgow 's story has been ropublisned 
(Glasgow, 1907). |j. W.) 

TORBS, a Latin word, meaning a round swelling or pro- 
tuberance, applied to a convex moulding in architecture, which 
in section is generally a semicircle. The earliest examples 
are found in Eg3’pt, where it was carried up the angles of the 
pylon and temple walls and horizontally across the same. Its 
most frequent employment is in the bases of columns; in the 
Roman Doric order being the lowc.st moulding; in the Ionic 
orders there arc generally two torus mouldings separated by a 
scotia with fillets. Both in Greek and Roman bases sometimes 
the torus is elaborately carved. (Sec Moulding.) 

TORZHOK, a town of Russia, in the government of Tver, 
on the ri\»er Tvert.sa, 21 m. by rail S.W. of the Likhoslavl, 
station of the St Tetersburg ik Moscow railway. Pop. (1900), 
15,119. It dates from the nth century, and the name(markel- 
place) shows that this dependency of Novgorod was a commercial 
centre. It was fortified with a stone wall, which only partially 
protected it from the attacks of Mongols, Lithuanians and 
Poles. Torzliok is celebrated in Russia for its embroidered 
velvet and embroidered leather-work, for the manufacture of 
travelling bags, and for its trade in corn and flour. 

TOSCANELLA (anc. Tmemw, q.v.), a town of the province of 
Rome, Italy, 15 m. N.E. of Corneto by road, 545 ft. above aea- 
level Pop. (1901), 4839. The medieval walls with their towers 
are st ill preserved. On the ancicfnt citadel hill is the Romanesqu# 
church of S. Pietro, belonging to four different periods — 739, 
T093 reconstruction of the cr}q)t), the middle of 

the 12th and the end of the 12th century. It has the shape of a 
Roman basilica, with a nave and two aisles and one apse. The 
elaborate fa9ade with its rose window also belongs to the 12th 
century. S. Maria in the valley below dates from 1050 to 1206, 
and has a similar facade and u massive square campanile. In 
the town are two other Romanesque churches. 

Sue G. T. Rivoira, Ori^ini dell' architettura Lomharda, i. 146 
(Home, 1901). 

TOSTIG (d. T066), earl Of Northumbria, Was a son, probably 
the third, of Earl Godwine, and in 1051 married Judith, sister 
or daughter of Baldwin V., count of Flanders. In the year of 
his marriage he shared the short exile of his father, returning 
with him to England in 1052, and became earl qf Northumbria 
after the death of Earl Siward in 1055. He was very intimate 
with his brother-in-law, Edward the Confessor, and in 1061 he 
visited Pope Nicholas 11 . at Rome in the company of Aldred, 
arghbishop of York. By stem and cruel measures Tostig 

' Art. 90. • * Ibid. 192-197. 

• See the various histories of Rulsian law, such as Maceio\'ski, 
Laag^ and Zagoskin, under the heads of puitka or muchenii. 


introduced a Ofcttaih amount of order into the wild 
district under his hile; this severity made Wfn exceedingly 
unpopular, and in 1065 NoKhumlrfia broke iftto open revolt. 
Declaring Tostig an outlaw and choOsing Morkere in his stead, 
the rebels marched southwards and lvere met at Oxford by 
EaM Harold, who, rather Ugain^ the will of the king, granted 
their demands. Tostig Sailed to f^landers and IhertOe to Nor- 
mandy, where he of¥wed«his services to Duke* William, 1^0 
was related to hes wife and who was preparing for his mvosiort of 
England. He then harried the Isle of Wight and the Kentish 
and Lincolnshire coasts, and, after a stay ki Soottad and possibly 
a visit to Norway, joined another invader, Harald III. Hardrada, 
kang of Norway, in the Tyne. Together they sailed Up the Hum- 
ber and at Gate Fulford, near York, defeated Earls MorkefO 
and Edwine and entered York. But Harold, now king, was 
hurrying to the north. Taking the Norwegians by surprise 
at Stamford Bridge he destroyed their army on thfe 2jtbof 
September 1066, and in this battle both Tostig and the king of 
Norway were slain. Tostig’s two sons appear to have taken reluge 
in Norway, and his widow Judith marned Wolf, duke of Bavaria. 

See E. A. Freeman, The Norman Conquest, vols. ii. and iff. 
(1870-1H76). 

TOTANA, a town of eastern Spain, hi the province of Murcia, 
on the Lorca-Murcia railway. Pop. (1900), 13,70^. The 
town, which consists of two parts, the Barrio de Sevilla and 
Barrio de Triana, contains several handsome public buildings, 
among them the church of Santiago, witli its three naves. Water 
is conveyed to Totana from the Sierra de Espuha by an aquedud: 
7 m. long. Saltpetre is obtained among the hills, and there 
is a thriving trade in wheat, oranges, olives, almonds, and wine 
from the Sangonera valley. Other industries arc the manufao- 
ture of linen, leather and the earthenware jars called iimjas, 
which arc used for the storage of oil and wine. 

TOTEMISM. The word “ totem ’’ is used in too many vaiying 
senses by students of early society and religion. The term 
came into the English language in the form of “ totam,” through 
a work of 1791, by J. Long, an interpreter between the whiles 
and the Red Indians of North America.** Long himself 
seems to have used the word to denote the protecti've familiar, 
usually an animal, which each Indian selected fdr himself, 
generally through the monition of a dream during the long 
fast of Ms at their initiation. Sudi select ed {or, when bestowed 
by medicine-men or friends, “ given ”) totems are styled 
“ personal totems ” and have no effect in savage law, nor are 
they hereditary, with any legal consequences. 

In stricter terminology “ totem ” denotes the object, gene- 
rally of a natural species, animal or vegetable, but occasionally 
rain, cloud, star, wind, which gives its name to a kindred 
actual or supposed, among many savages and barbaric races in 
America, Africa, Australia and Asia and the isles. Each 
child, male or female, inherits this name, either from its 
mother ('‘ female descent ”) or from its father (“ male descent 
Between each person and his or her name-giving object, a 
certain mystic rapport is supposed to exist. Where descent 
wavers, persons occasionally have, in varying degrees, the 
totems of both parents. 

Relipous Aspect of the Totem . — As a rule, by no means in** 
variable, the individual may not kill or eat the naipae-giving 
object of his kin, except under dire necessity ; while less usually 
it is supposed to protect him and to send him monitory dreams. 
This is the religious ’ or semi-religious aspect of the totem, 
or this aspect is, by some students, called “ religious.” 

We also hear of customs of burying and lamenting dead ani- 
mals which are regarded with reverence by this nr that “ family,” 
or “ clan,” This custom is reported among the Samoans, ar.d 
one “ clan ” was said to offer first-fruits to its sacred animals 
the eel; while the “ clan ” that revered the pigeon kept and fed 
a tame specimen.® But in Samoa, though the sacred animals 
of “^ans ” or “ families ” are, in all probability, surviv^ of 
totemism, they are now regarded by the people ai the venidc, 

^ hong, Voyages and Travels of an Indian Interpreter (1791), p. 86. 

* Turner, Samoa, p, 71. ^ ^ 
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of clan ’’ or ‘‘ family '' gods, and therefore receive honours 
not paid to the hereditary totems of Australia and North 
America, which have nothing godlike. It is to be presumed that 

tptiW hi which some Australian tribes exhibit, in 

4' action, the incidents of a myth concerning the totem, 
are, in a certain sense, religious when they are not magical, 
and intended to foster and fertilize the species, animal or 
vegetable or other to which the totem belongs. 

The magical performances for the behoof of the totem crea- 
tures may be studied in the chapters on '' Intichiuma in Messrs 
Spencer and Gillen’s Native Tribes of Central Australia and 
Native Tribes of Northern Australia, Among the many guesses 
at the original purpose of totemism, one has been that the 
primal intention of totem sets of human beings was to act as 
magical co-operative stores for supplying increased quantities 
of food to the tribe. But this opinion has gone the way of 
other conjectures. The “ religious ” status of the totem is 
lowest among peoples where its influence on social ’•egulations 
is greatest, and vice versa, a topic to which we recur. 

There are also various rites, in various tribes, connecting the 
dead man with his totem at his funeral; perhaps at his initia- 
tion, when a boy, into the esoteric knowledge and rules of his 
tribe. Men may identify themselves with their totems, or, 
mark themselves as of this or that totem by wearing the hide 
or the plumage of the bird or beast, or by putting on a mask 
resembling its face. The degree of “ religious ” regard for the 
re\^ered object increases in proportion as it is taken to contain 
the spirit of an ancestor or to be the embodiment of a god : 
ideas not found among the most backward savages. 

The supreme or superior being of low savage religion or 
inytliology is never a totem. He may be able, like /xus in 
Greek ni>i,hology, to assume any shape he pleases; and in the 
myths of some Australian tribes he ordained the institution of 
totemism. Byamee, among the Euahlayi tribe of north-west New 
South Wales, had all the totems in him, and when he went to 
his paradise, Bullimah, he distributed them, with the mar- 
riage rules, among his people.^ In other legends, especially 
those of central and northern Austrtilia, the original totem 
creatures, animal in form, with bestial aspect, were developed in a 
marine or lacustrine environment, and from them were evolved 
the human beings of each totem kin. The rule of non-inter- 
marriage within the totem was, in some rnyth.s, of divine institu- 
tion ; in others, was invented by the primitive wandering totcmic 
lx‘ings; or was laid down by the wisdom of mere men who saw 
some unknown evil in consanguine unions. The strict regard 
paid to the rule may be called “ religious ” ; in so far as totemists 
are aware of no secular and social raison d'etre of the rule it 
haa a mysterious character. But whereas to eat the totem is 
sometimes thought to be automatically punished by sickness or 
dt?ath, this danger does not attach to marriage w'ithin the totem 
save in a single known case. The secular penalty alone is 
(f^eaded ;,so there seems to be no religious fear of offending a 
^superior being, or the totem himself : no tabu of a mystic sort. 

SoMdl Aispici of ihf Totem. — The totem has almost always a 
strong ipfluence on or is associated with marriage law, and 
e,\c^t in the centre of Australia, and p.erhaps in the little-known 
Wjest, men and women of the same totem may not intermarry, 
‘^^JjoweWfar apart their hunting grounds,” and though there is 
np'.oloettion on the score of consanguinity. 

This is the result, in Australia, of the custom; there almost 
universal, which causes each individual to belong, by birth, to 
one or other of the two main exogamous and intermarrying 
divisions of the tribe (usually called “ phratries ”). The phra- 
tries {dften known by* names of animals^ as Eagle Hawk and 
06w, Crow and White Cockatoo) contain each a number of 
totem kins,^as Dog, Wild Cherry, Wombat, Frog, Owl, Emu, 
Kangaroo, and so on, and (except among the Arunla “ nation ” 
of five tribes in^Central Australia) the same totem kin never 
occig-s in both phratries. Thus as all persons except ip the 
Arunta natilhi, marry out of their own phratr\’, none can marry 
into his or her totem kin. 

» 1 Jdrs Langlqh Pg-rker, The Euahlayi Tribe. 


In some parts of North America the same rule prevails, with 
this peculiarity that the phratries, or main exogamous divisions, 
are not always two, as m Australia, but. for example, among 
the Mohegans three— Wolf, Turtle, and Turkey In Wolf 
all the totems are quadrupeds; under Turtle they are various 
species of turtles and the yellow eel; and under Turkey all 
the totems are birds. 

Clearly this ranking of the tptems in the phratries is the result 
of purposeful design, not of accident. Design may also be 
observed in r.uch phratries of Australian tribes as are named after 
animalr of contra.sted colours, such as White (’uckatoo and 
Crow, Light Eagle Hawk and Crow. It has been supposed by 
Mr J. Mathew, P^re Schmidt and others that these Australian 
phratries arose in an alliance with connuhium between a darker 
and a lighter race." But another hypothesis is not less prob- 
able; and as we can translate only about a third of Australian 
phratry names, conjecture on this subject is premature. 

Both in Australia and America the animals, as Eagle Hawk and 
Crow, v/hich give their names to the phratries, are almost always 
totem kins within their own phratries.^ 

The Moquis of Arizona are said to have ten phratries, by 
Captain Ulick Bourke in his Snake Dance of the Moquis, but 
possibly he did not use the term “ phratry ” in the sense which 
we attach to it. 

Among the Urabunna of Southern Central Australia, and 
among the tribes towards the Darling River, a very peculiar rule 
is said to prevail. There are two phratries, and in each are many 
totem kins, but each totem kin may intermarry with only one 
totem kin which must be in the opposite phratry/* I’hus there 
are as many exogamous divisions as there are totems in the 
tribes, which reckon descent in the female line; children in- 
heriting the mother’s totem only. Corroboration of these 
statements is desirable, as the tribes implicated are peculiarly 
“ primitive,” and theirs may be the oldCvSt extant set of 
marriage rules. 

The existence of two or more main exogamous divisions, 
named or unnamed, is found among peoples where there are 
either no totem kins, or where they have fallen into the back- 
ground, as in parts oif Melanesia, among the Todas and Meitchi.s 
of India and the Wanika in East Africa.'* 

An extraordinary case is reported from South Australia where 
people must marry in their own phratry, while their children 
belong to the opposite phratry.” This awaits corroboration. 

We now see some of the numerous varieties which prevail 
in the marriage rules connected with the totems. Even among 
a tribe whose members, it is reported, may marry into their 
own phratries, it appears that they must not marry within their 
own totem kins. This is, indeed, the rule wherever totemic 
societies are found in anything approaching to what wc deem 
their most archaic constitution as in south-east Australia and 
some tribes of North America. 

Exogamy : The Arunta Abnormalily. — Meanwhile, in Central 
Australia, in the Arunta “ nation,” the rule forbidding marriage 
within the totem kin does not exist. Totems here are not, as 
everywhere else, inherited from either parent, but a child is of 
what we may call “ the local totem ” of the place where its 
mother first became conscious of its life within her. The idea 
Ls that the spirits of a primal race, in groups each of one totem 
only (‘‘ Alcheringa folk”), haunt various localities; or spirits 
(ratapa) emanating from these primal beings do so; they enter 
into passing married women, and are incarnated and born again. ^ 

2 Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 174. 

5 Mathew, Eaale Hawk ana Cyow\ Schmidt, Anthropos (1909)- 

^ See Lang, The Secret of the Totem, pp. 154, 170; and N. W. 
Thomas, Kinship and Marriage in Australia, pp. 9, 31. 

® Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 93. 181, 188; 
Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Austredia. pp. Go, 61, 
Northern Tribes, -p. yi \ EsiHg. Anthropological Essays] Tylor's 
schrift, pp. 203-210. 

• Thomas, ut supra, p. 10. See, for numerous examj^les, T. G. 
Frazer, Totemism (1910). • 

^ MS. of Mrs Bates. t 

® It is necessary to state here the sources of our infor^nation 
about the central, north, north-western and south-eastern forms 
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Thus woxittni whatem iber am tot;em> and bar 

husband's nmy be^ becomes conscious of tmc child's Ilia in a 
known centre of Wild Cat spirits^ her child's totem is Wild Cat^ 
and so with all the rest. 

AS a ^nsequence^ a totem sometimes here appears m what 
the people cafi the “ wrong ” (t.e. not the original) exogamous 
division; and persons may marry within their own totem name, 
if that totem be in the ** right " enogamous division, which is not 
theirs. Each totem spirit is among the Arunta associated with 
an amulet or churinga of stone ; these are of various shapes, and 
are decorated with concentric circles, spirals, cuf^s, and other 
archaic patterns. These amulets are only used in this sense 
the Arunta nation and their neighbours the Kaitish, “ and it is 
this idea of spirit individuals associated with churinga and 
resident in certain definite spots that lies at the root of the present 

iotemism. About the central Arunta tribe with its neighbours, the 
Urabunna, we have the evidence very carefully collected by Mr 
Gillen, a protector of the aborigines, and l-^ofessor Baldwin Spencer 
{Native Tribes of Central Australia). Concerning the peoples no^ 
from the centre to the Gulf of Carpentaria, the same scholars furnish 
a copious account in their Northern Tribes These two explorers had 
the confidence of the blacks; witnessed their most secret ceremonies, 
magical and initiatory; and collected their legends. Their books, 
however, contain no philological information as to the structure 
and interrelation of the dialects, information which is rarely to be 
found in the works of English observers in Australia. As far as 
appears, the obscrv'crs conversed with the tribes only in " pidgin 
Knglish." If this be the case that linpua franca is current among 
some eighteen central-northern tribes speaking various native 
dialects. Wc are told nothing about the languages used in each 
case; perhaps the Arunta men who accompanied the expedition 
arranged a system of interpreters. 

For the Dieri tribe, neign hours of the Urabunna. we have copious 
endence in Native Tribes of South East Australia by the late Mr 
A. W. llowitt, who studied the peoples for forty ycar.s; was made 
fit-e of their initiatory ceremonies; and obtained intelligence from 
self lei s in regions which he did not visit. We have also legends 
wiMi Dien texts and translations from the Kev, Mr Siebert. a mis- 
sioiiaiT among the Dieri. That tnbe appears now* to exist ma very 
dwindled condition under missionary supcr\'ision. The accounts 
of tiibes from the centre to the south-east by Mr K E. Mathew, 
are scattered in many English. Australian and American learned 
periodicals. Mr Mathew has given a good deal of information 
about some of the dialects. His statements as to the hne of descent 
and on other points among certain tribes are at variance witJi those 
of Messrs Spencer and Gillen (sei' an article by Mr A. K. Brown in 
Man, March igm). Mr Mathew, however, does not enable us to 
test the accuracy of his informants among the northern tribes, which 
is unfortunate. For the Aranda (or Arunta) of a region apparently 
not explored by Messrs Spencer and Gillen, and for the neighbouring 
Lontja tribe, we have Die Aranda und Loritja Stdmme, two volumes 
bv tlie Rev. C. Strehlow (Baer, Frankfurt am Main, 1^)7, iyo8). 
Mr Strehlow is a German missionary who, after working among 
the 1 )i«'ri and acquiring their language, served for many years among 
a branch of the Arunta (the Aranda), differing con.siderably in 
dialctl, myths and usages from the Arunta of Mes.srs Spencer and , 
Gilkii. In some points, for example as to the primal ancestors 
and the spirits diffused by them for incarnation in human bodA*s, 
the Aranda and Loritja are more akin to the northern trilies than 
to Mr Spencer's Arunta. In other myths they resemble some 
soiilh-eastern tribes reported on by Mr Howitt. Unlike the Arunta 
0/ Messrs Spencer ann Gillen, biit like the Arunta described by 
Mr Gillen earlier in The Horn Expedition, they believe in “ a 
magnified non-natural man/' Altjira, with a goose-foot, dwelling 
in the heavens. Unlike the self-created Atnatu of the Kaitish of 
Messrs Spencer and Gillen, he is not said to have created thing.s, 
or to take any concern about human beings, as Atnatu does in 
matters of ceremonial. Mr Strehlow gives’ Aranda and Lortija 
texts in the original, with translations and philological remarks. 

Mr Frazer, in his Totemism, makes no use of Mr Strehlow's 
information (save in a single instance). To us it seems worthy of 
study. His reason for this abstention is that, in a letter to him 
(Molliournc, March 10, 1908), Mr Spencer say.^ that for at least twenty 
years the Lutheran Missions have taught the natives “ that altjira 
means ' god ' ; have taught that their sacred ceremonies and secular 
dances are ‘ wicked ' ; have prohibited them, and have never seen 
them. Flour and tobacco, &c., are only given to nttives who attend 
church and school. Natives hav'c been married who, according 
to native customary law, belong to groups to which marriage is 
forbidden." For these reasons Mr Frazer cannot attempt “ to 
filter the native liquor clear of its alien sediment " {Totemism, 
i.* 186, note 2). 

Against this we snay urge that, as regards the goose-footed sky- 
dwcHer, Mr Strehlow reports less of his active interest in human 
affs^B than Mr Gillen does couceming his " Great Ulthaana of the 
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Thus the peculiar causes which liave produced the unique 
Arunta licence of marrying within the totem are conspicuously 
obvious. 

Contradictory Theories about the Arunta Abnormal Tatemim,^ 
At this point theories concerning the origin of totemism b^n 
to differ irreconcilably. Mr Frazer, Mr Spencer, and, apparently 
Dr Rivers, hold that, in Australia at least, totemism was 
originally “ conceptional." It began in the belief by the women 
that pregnancy was caused by the entrance into them of some 
spirit associated with a visible object, usually animal or vegetable ; 
while the child bom, in each case, was that object. Hence that 
class of objects was tabued to the child ; was its totem, but such 
totems were not hereditary. 

Next, for some unknown reason, the tribes were divided into 
two bodies or segments. The members of segment A may not 
intermarry; they must marr)^ persons of segment B, and vice 
versa. Thus were evolved the primal forms of totemism and 
exogamy now represented in the law of the Arunta nation alone. 
Here, and here alone, marriage within the totem is permitted. 
The theory is, apparently, that, in all other exogamous and totemic 
people.-^, totems had been, for various reasons, made hereditary, 
before exogamy was enforced by the legislator in his wisdom. 
Thus, all over the tolemic world, except in the Arunta nation, 
the method of the legislator was simply to place one set of 
totem kins in tribal segment A, and the other in segment B, and 
make the segments exogamous and intermarrymg. Thus it 
was impossible for any person to marry another of the same 
totem. This is the theory of Mr Frazer. 

Upholders of the contradictory system maintain that the 
Arunta nation has passed through and out of the universal and 
normal system of hereditary and exogamous totemism into its 
present condition, by reason of the belief that children are 
incarnations of pre-existing animal or vegetable spirits, plus the 
unique Arunta idea of the connexion of such spirits with their 
stone churinga. Where this combination of the two beliefs does 
not occur, there the Arunta non-hereditary and non-exogamous 
totemism does not occur. It would necessarily arise in any 
normal tribe which adopted the two Arunta beliefs, which are not 
“ primitive.’’ 

Arguments against Mr Frazer's Theory, — There was obviously 
ti time, it is urged, when all totems were, as everywhere else, 

heavens " among the Arunta. Mr Strehlow’s being, Altjira, has 
a name apparently meaning " mystic " or sacred, which is applied 
to other things, tor example to the inherited maternal totem of 
each native. His names for Altjira (god) and for the totemic 
ancestors (totem gods) are inappropriate, but may be discounted. 
Many other tribes who are discussed by Mr Frazer have been long 
under missionary’’ influence as well as the Aranda. According to 
Mr Frazer the Dieri tribe had enjoyed a German Lutheran mission 
station (since 1866) for forty -four years up to 1910. About i^o 
Dieri were ahve in 1909 {Totemism, iii. 344). Nevertheless the 
Dieri myths published by Mr Siel>erl in the decadence of the 
tribe, and when the remnant was under missionaries, show no 
" alien sediment." Nor do the traditions of Mr Strehlow's Aranda. 
Their traditions arexlosely akin, now to those of the Arunta, now 
to those of the northern tribes, now to those of the Euahlayi of Mrs 
Langloh Parker {The Euahlayi Tribe) in New South Wales, and once 
more to those of Mr Howitt's .sonth-eastem tribes. There is no trace 
of Christian influence in the Aranda and Loritja matter, no vestige 
of " alien" (that is, of European) " sedfment," but the account of 
Atnatu among the Kaitish reported on by Measrs Spencer and Gillen 
reads like a savage version of Milton’s " Fall of the Angels " in Paradise 
Lost. For these reasons we do not reject the information of Mr 
Strehlow, who is master of several tribal languages, and, of course, 
oocs not encourage wicked native rites by providing supplies of 
floi^r, tobacco, &c., during the performances, as Mr Ho^tt and 
others say that they found it necessary^ to do. Sceptical colonists 
have been heard to aver that natives will go on performing rites as 
long as white men will provide supplies. 

* Native Tribes of Central Australut, p.«i23 
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in what the Arunta call ** the right ’’ diTisions; Anmta, tfiat is, 
wf»fo so arrayed that no totem exist ed in more than one divisioti. 
Obliged, as now, to marr)' out of their own exogamous division 
(one of four sub classes among the Arunta) into one of the four 
sub-dasses of the opposite side, no man could then find in it a 
woman of his own totem to marry. But when Arunta ceased to 
be hereditary, and came to be acquired, as now, by the local 
accident of the** totem spirits— all, in each case, of one totem 
name, which haunt the supposed place of a child ^s conception — 
some totems inevitably would often get out of their original 
sub'class into another, and thus the same totems are in 
several divisions. But granting that a man of division 
A may legally marry a woman of division B, he is not 
nov’ prevented from doing so because his totem (say Wild 
Cal) is also hers. His or hers has strayed, by accident 
of supposed place of conception, out of its ‘‘ right ” 
into its ** wrong division. The words “ right ” and wrong 
as here used by the Arunta make it certain that they still 
perceive the distinction, and that, before the Arunta evolved 
the spiritual view of concept itm, they had, like other people, 
their totems in each case confined to a single main exogamous 
division of their tribe, and therefore no persons could then 
marry into their own totems. 

Blit when the theory of spiritual conception arose, and was 
combined, in the Arunta set of tribes alone (it is common enough 
elsew'here in northern and western Australia), with the rhnringa 
doctrine, which gave totems by accident, these two factors, a.s 
Messrs Spencer and Gillen say, became the causes — “ lie at the 
root” — of t he present Arnnia system by which persons may marry 
others of “the right ” division, but of “the wrong” totem. 
That system is strictly confined to the group of tribes (Ilpirra, 
Loritja, Unmaterja, Kaitish, Arunta) which constitute “the 
Arunta nation.” Elsewhere the belief in spiritual conception 
widely prevails, but not the belief in the connexion of spirits of 
individuals wuth the stone churin^a of individuals. Consequent ly 
the Arunta system of marriage within the totem exists nowhere, 
and the non -exogamous non-heredilary totem exists nowhere, 
exc'ept in the Arunta region. Everywhere else hereditary totems 
are exogam ous.^ 

1'hus the practice of acquiring the totem by local accident 
is absolutely confined to five tribes where the churinga dortrme 
coexists with it. That the churinga coexistent with the 

spiritual theory of conception, is of relatively recent origin is a 
demonstrable fact. Had it always been present among the 
Anmta the inevitable result, in the course of ages, would 1 ^ the 
scattering of the totems almost equally, as chance would scatter 
them among the eight exogamous divisions. 

This can be tested by experiment. Take eight men, to 
represent the eight exogamous divisions, and set them apart in 
two groups of four. Take four packs of cards, 208 cards, to 
represent the Arunta totems, which are over 200 in number. 
‘Deal ihexards round in the usual way to each of the eight men; 
each w^l receive 26 cards. It w'ill not be found that group A has 

the*^gre^it tirfajority ”• of spades and clubs, while group B has 
.'“-•the great majority ” of diamonds and heartfC and neither group 
Will haye “ the great majority ” of court cards. Accident does 
not; work in, that way. But while accident alone nmi^ determines 
Ihe^tot^rn^o which an Arunta shall belong, nevertheless “ in the 
AMHij ^ ^ general rule, the great majority of the members of 
"any one tbtemic group belong to one moiety of the tribe ; but this 
is by no means universal . . . ” — that is, of the totems the great 
majority m each aise, its a rule, belongs to one or the other set of 
four exGgapious sub-classes.- 

The inierence is obvious. While chance has now placed only 
the smaTl minority of each totem in all or several of the eight 
exogamous divisions, the great majority of totems is in one or 
another of the divisions. This great majority cannot come by 
•chance, a« Arunta /otems notv come; consequently it is but lately 
that rfYance^ljas determined the totem of each individual. Had 
choacc from W first been the determining cause, each totem 

I N.T.C,A. p. 257; n. Frazer, Totemism, 1. 20D-201. 

* North^n Tribes, pp. fc5i sqq. 


would now be fairly equally present in'each of the two sets of four 
exogamoii.s divisions. But determination by accident has only 
existed long enough to affect “ as a general rule ” a small minority 
of cases. “ 'J’he great majority ” of totems remain in what is 
recognized as “the right,” the original divisions, as elsewhere 
universally. Arunta myth sometimes supports, sometimes 
contradicts, the belief that the totems were originally limited, 
in each case, to one or other division only, and, being self- 
contradictory, has no historic value. 

A further proof of our point is that the northern neighbours 
of the Arunta, the Kaitish, have only partially accepted Arunta 
ideas, religious and social. Unlike the Arunta they have a 
creative being, Atnatu, from whom half of the population 
descend; the other half were evolved out of totemic forms.^ In 
the same way the Kaitish totems “ are more strictly divided 
between the two moieties ” (main exogamous divisions) “ of the 
tribe,” ** Consequently a man ntay marry a woman of his own 
totem if she be in the right exogamous division. “ She is not 
actually forbidden to him, as a wife becomes of this identity and 
totem, as she would be in the Warramunga neighbouring 
tribe ...” “It is a very rare thing for a man to marry a 
woman of the same totem as himself,” ^ naturally, for the old 
rule holds, in sentitnenl, and a totem is still very rarely in the 
wrong division. The Arunta system of accidental determination 
of the totem has as yet scarcely produced among the Kaitish 
any of its natural and important effects. 

This view of the case seems logical : Arunta non-exogamous 
non-hereditary totem ism is the result, as Messrs Spencer and 
Gillen show, of the theory of spiritual conception and the theory 
of the relation of the spirit part of each individual to his churinga. 
These two beliefs have already caused a minority of Arunta 
totems to get out of the original and into the wrong exogamous 
Arunta divisions. The process is not of old standing ; if it were, 
all totems would not he fairly distributed among the divisions 
by the law.^ 01* chance. In the Kaitish tribe, on the other hand, 
the pi’ocesSes must he of verj' recent operation, for they have only 
l)egun to produce their necessary dTrrts. The totrmism of the 
Arunta is tlui.s the reverse of “ primitive,” and has but slightly 
affected the Kaitish. 

Preci.sely the opposite view of the facts is taken by Mr Frazer 
in his erudite and exhaustive work Totemim. In the Kaitish, 
he writes, “ we may detect tlie first stage in the transition frou. 
promiscuous marriage and fortuitous descent of the totem to 
strict exogamv of the totem clans and strict heredity of the 
totems in the paternal line.” By “ promi.scuous marriage," 
marriage within or without the totem, at pleasure, is obviously 
intended, for the Arunta do not marry “ promi.seuously ” — do 
not marry' tlaiir nearest kin. 

How, on Mr Frazer’s theor}q was the transition from the 
condition of the Arunta to that of the Kaitish made ? If thc' 
Kaitish were once in the actual Arunta stage of totemism, how 
did their totems come now' to he much more strictly divided 
between the tw^o moieties, though “ the division is not so 
absolute as amongst the L'rabunna in thc south and the tribes 
farther north . . . ” ? How did this occur ? The Kaitish have 
not made totems hereditary by law' ; they are acquired by local 
accident. They have not made a rule that all totems should, 
us among the more northern neighbours of the Arunta, be 
regimented so that no totem occurs in more than one division : 
to this rule there arc exceptions. A man “ is not actually 
forbidden ” to marry a woman of his <wn totem provided she 
be of “ the right division,” but it is clear that he “ does not 
usually do so.” This we can explain as the result of a survival 
in manners of the old absolute unirersal prohibition. 

Meanwhile opr view of the facts makes all the phenomena 
seem natural and intelligible in accordance with the statement 
of the observers, Messrs Spencer and Gillen, that the cause of 
the unique non-hereditary non-exogamous toftems of the Aarunta 
is the combination of the churinga Spiritual bdief with the bel^f 
in spiritual conception. This cau.se, though now present among 

» Northern Tribes, pp. 155, 154, 175. * Ibid, p, 15a. < 

* Ibid, p. 175. ® Totemism, i. 244^ 
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the Kaitish, has, so far, operated but faintly. We have been 
explicit on these points because on them the whole problem of 
the original form of totemism hinges. In our view, for the reasons 
stated, the Arunta system of non-exogamous non-hereditary 
totemism is a peculiarity of comparatively recent institution. 
But Mr Frazer, and the chief observer of the phenomena, Mr 
Spencer, consider the Arunta systerm, non-exogamous and non* 
hereditary, to be the most archaic form of totemism extant. 

As to non-hereditary, we find another report of the facts in 
Die Aranda und Loritja Stdmme^ by the Kev. Mr Strehlow, who 
has a colloquial and philological knowledge of the language of 
these tribes. As he reports, among other things, that the 
Aranda (Arunta) in his district inherit their mother’s totems, in 
addition to their “ local totems,” they appear to retain an 
archaic feature from which their local totem system and marriage 
rules are a departure. ^ 

The hereditiiry maternal totem is, in Mr Strehlow’s region, the 
protective being {altjtra) of each Arunta individual. 

Are the Arunta ** Primitive ” or not ^—In the whole totemic 
controversy the question as to whether the non-exogamous 
non-hcreditary totemism of the Arunta or the hereditary and 
exogamous totemism of the rest of Australia and of totemic 
mankind, be the earlier, is crucial. 

That Arunta totemism is a freak or ” sport,” it is argued, 
is made probable first by the fact that the Arunta inherit all 
things hereditable in the male line, whereas inheritance in the 
female descent is earlier. (To this question we return ; .see below, 
Male and Female Lines of Descent.) M. Van Gennep argues 
that tribes in contact, one set having female, the other male, 
descent, like the Arunta have combined the systems. ” ^ But 
several northern tribes with male descent of the totem which are 
not in contact with tribes of female descent show much stronger 
traces of the ” combination ” than the Arunta, who intermarry 
freely with a tribe of female descent, the Urabunna; while the 
Urabunna, though intermarrying with the Arunta who inherit 
propertv and tribal oiBce in the male line, show no traces of 
“ cotnbmation.” Thus the effects occur where the alleged 
causes are not present; and the alleged causes, in the case of 
the Urabunna and Arunta, do not produce the effects. 

Next the Arunta have no names for their main exogamous 
divisions, these names being a vor>’ archaic feature which in many 
tribes with sub-classes tend to disap[>ear. In absence of phratry 
names the Arunta are remote from the primitive. M. Van 
Gennep replies that perhaps the Aruntti have not yet made the 
names, or have not yet borrowed them. This is also the view 
of Mr Frazer. As he says, the Southern Arunta lived under the 
rule of eight classes, but of these four were anonymous, till the 
names for them were borrowed from the north. *J'he people 
can thus have anonymous exogamous divisions ; the two mam 
divisions, or phratnes, of the Arunta may therefore, from tke 
first, have been anonymous. 

To this the reply is that people borrow, if they can, what they 
need. The Arunta found names for their four hitherto anony - 
mous classes to be convenient, so they borrowed them. Bui 
when once class-names did, us they do, all that is necessary, the 
Arunta had no longer any use for the names of the two primary 
ntain 'divisions : these were forgotten ; there is nothing to be got 
by borrowing that; while four Arunta ” sub-classes ” arc gaining 
their names, the ” classes ” (phratries or main divisions) have 
lost them. It is perfectly logical to hold that while things 
useful, but hitherto anonymous, are gainmg names, other things, 
now totally useless, are losing their names. One process is as 
natural as the other. In all Australia tribes with two main 
divisions and no sub-classes, the names of the two main divisions 
arc found, because the names are useful. In se^^l tribes with 
named sub-classes, which now do the work previously thrown on 
the main divisions, the names of the main divisions are unknown : 
the main divisions being now useless, and superseded by the mb- 
closes. The absence of names of the two main divisions in the 
Arunta is merely gi result, often found, of the rise of the sub* 

* Strehlow, ii. 57 (1908). 

Mythes et Ugendes d'Ausfralie, p. xxxii. 


classes, which, as Mr Frazer declares, are not primitive, but ^ 
result of successive later legislative acts of division.* 

Manifestly on this point the Arunta are at the farthest point 
from the earliast organization : their loss of phratry names is 
the consequence of this great advsmce from the “primitive.” 

All Arunta society rests on a theory of reincarnated spirits, 
a theory minutely elaborated. M. Van Gennep asics “ why 
should this belief not be primitive ? ” Surely neither the 
belief in spirits, nor the elaborate working out of the belief 
connecting spirits with manufactured stone amulets, can have 
been primitive. Nobody will say that peculiar stone amulets 
and the Arunta belief about spirits associated with them are 
primitive. To this M. Van Gennep makes no reply.* 

The Arunta belief that children are spirit-children iraktpa) 
incamated is very common in the other central and northeim 
tribes, and, according to Mrs Bates, in Western Australia; Dr 
Roth reports the same for parts of Queensland. It is alleged by 
Messrs Spencer and Gillen that the tribes holding this belid 
deny any connexion between sexual unions and procreation. 
Mr Strehlow, on the other hand, says that in his region the 
older Arunta men understand the part of the male in procreation; 
and that even the children of the Loritja and Arunta understand, 
in the case of animals.* (Here corroboration is desirable and 
European influence may be asserted.) Dr Roth says that the 
Tully River blacks of Queensland admit procreation for all 
other animals, which have no Koi or soul, but not for men, who 
have souls. (Their theory of human birth, therefore, merely 
aims primarily at accounting for the spiritual part of man.)* 
According to Mrs Bates, some tril>es in the north of South 
Australia, tribes with the same “ class ” names as the Arunta, 
hold that to have children a man must possess two spirits 
(ranee). If he has but one, he remains childless. If he has two, 
he can dream of an animal, or other object, which then passes 
into his wile, and is bom as a child, the animal thus becoming the 
child’s totem. This belief does not appear to apply to reproduc- 
tion in the lower animals. It is a spiritual theory of the begetting 
of a .soul incarnated. If a man has but one spirit, he cannot give 
one to a child, therefore he is childless. 

It is clear that this, and all other systems in which reproduction 
is explained in spiritual terms, can only arise among 
whose whole mode of thinking is intensely “ animistic, 
also plain that all such myths answer two questions — (i) How 
does a being of fle.sh and spirit acquire its spiritual part ?— (z) 
How is it that every human being is in mystical rapport 
with an animal, plant, or other object, the totem ? Manifestly 
the second question could not arise and need answer before 
mankind were actually totemists. It may be added that in 
the south of Western Australia the name for the mythical 
” Father of All ” (a being not there worshipped, though 
images of him are made and receive some cult at certain 
licentious festivals) and the name for “ father-stock ” is 
maman, which Mrs Bates finds to be the native term for 
membrum virile. All this appears to be proof of understand- 
ing of the male part in reproduction, though that understanding 
is now obscured by speculation about spirits. 

The question arises then, is the ignorance of procreation, where 
that ignorance exists, “ primitive,” and is the Arunta totemism 
also “ primitive,” being conditioned, as we are told if is, by the 
unique belief in some churitvga? Or is the ignorance dUe to 
attempts of native thinkers to account for the spirit in man as a 
pre-existing entity that has been from the beginning? The 
former view is that of Messrs Spencer and Gillen, and Mr Frazer. 
For the latter see Lang, Anthropola^eal Essays presented to 
E. B. Tylor, pp. 310-218. We can hardly call people primitive 
because they have struggled with the problem “ how has material 
man an indwelling spirit ? ” 

Theories of the Origin of Totemic Exogamy. the word 
“ exogamy ” as a name for the marriage sysfr'ms connected (as 
a wle) with tetemism was used by J. F. Mclennan hw 

* Totemism, i. 282, 283.* * Van Gennep, pp, xxxiii*-]EXXV. 

® Loritja Stdmme, p. 52, note 7. 

* Roth, Bulletin, No. 5, pp. 17. 22. Os. 8i, • 
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Primitive Marriage (1866), theories of the origin of exogamy 
have been rife and multifarious. All, without exception, are 

f iurcly conjectural. One set of disputants hold that man 
whatever his original condition may have been) was, when he 
first passed an Act of Exogamy, a member of a tribe. Howitt’s 
term for this tribe was “ the undivided commune.” It had, 
according to him, its inspired mcdicine-man, believed to be in 
communication .with some superior being. It had its pro- 
bouleutic council of elders or “ headmen ” and its general 
assembly. Such was man’s political condition.^ It is not dis- 
tinguishable from that of many modern Aii.slralian tribes. Other 
tribes, said by some to be the most primitive, the Arunta and 
their neighbours, pay no attention to the dictates of a superior 
being, and the Arunta of Spencer and Oillen seem to know no 
such entity, though as Atnalu, 'I’ukura, Altjira, and ” the Great 
Ulthaana of the heavens,” he exists in a dwindled form among 
the Kaitish, Loritja and outlying portions of the Arunta tribe. 
In religion Howitt’s early men were already in advance of Mr 
Spencer's Aruntii. Socially, man, at this date, according to 
Ilowitt, at first lelt the relations of the sexes wliolly unregulated; 
the nearest kinsfolk by blood coupled at will, though perfectly 
aware that they were, at least on the maternal side, actual 
brothers and sisters, parents and children. 

Upholders of the first theory, that man lived promiscuously 
in a tribal state with legislative assemblies and then suddenly 
reformed promiscuity away, must necessarily differ m their 
opinion as to the origins of totems and exogamy from the friends 
of the second theory, who believe that man never was ” pro- 
miscuous,” and given to sexual union wdth near kin. Why man, 
on the first theory — familiar as he was with unions of the nearest 
kin — suddenly abolished them is explained in four or five different 
ways. I^erhaps the most notable view is Mr I'razer’s; he easily 
confutes, in thirty-five pages, the other hypothc.ses.- Man .saw, 
or thought he saw, injurious consequences to the wedded near- 
related couples, and therefore he prohibited, first, unions between 
mothers and sons, and brothers and sisters.*^ But, in his fourth 
volume, Mr Frazer sees conclusive objections to this view ^ and 
prefers another. Some peoples, far above the estate of savagery, 
believe that human incest blights and sterilizes the crops, 
women and animals. “ If any such belief were entertained by 
the founders of exogamy, they would clearly have been perfectly 
sufficient motives for instituting the system, for they would 
perfectly explain the horror with which incest has been regarded 
and the extreme severity with which it has been puni.shcd.” ■’ 
That is to say, people had a horror and hatred of incest because 
they supposed that it blighted the crops and other things. Mr 
Frazer had previously written (iv. 108) ” It is important to bear 
steadily in mind that the dislike of certain marriages must always 
have existed in the minds of the people, or at least of their leaders, 
before that dislike, so to say, received legal sanction by being 
embodied in an exogamous rule.” 

Agafi'n (iw. 112) “ There had, for some reason unknown to us, 
growing up a strong aversion to consanguineous 
unions ^—;-h!rf 4 fc any legislative bar was raised against them. 
This is insisted' on. The prohibition musrhave answered to 
certaim f general sentiments of what was right and proper” 
(iv,.; J5ut here the theorist has to explain the origin of 
the strQn^ aversion, the general sentiment that unions of near 
kin-w wrong and -improper. But Mr Erazer does not seem to 
Explain tlte point that most needs explanation. That “ strong 
aversion,” that “ general sentiment,” cannot have arisen from 
a growing belief that unions of close kin spoiled the crops or 
the natural resources of the countr}\ That superstition could 
onljr arisi as a consequence of the horror and aversion with 
whicK ‘‘ incest ” was regarded. Now no idea corresponding 
to ‘‘ incest ” could arise before unions of near kin were deemed 
abominable. When once such unions were thought hateful to 
gods tpid men, arvl an upsetting of the cosmic balance, then, 
but n^t till athen, they might be regarded as injurious to«'the 
crops. All such beliefs are sanctions of ideas already in strong 
^ H.T.S.E.A.pp. Sg, go. “ fotemi$m,\y. 75-120. 

• ® ToUmisn^ i 165. * Ibid. iv. 155, 156. 

^ Ibid iv. 15^. 


force. The idea that such or such 'a thing is wrong begets 
the prohibition, followed by the sanction — the belief that 
the practice of the thing is injurious in a supernormal way: 
where that belief exists. We do not know it in AUsStralia, for 
example. 

A belief that close sexual unions were maleficent cosmic 
influences could not possibly arise previous to, and could not 
then cause, “ the dislike of certain marriages ” ; ‘‘the strong 
aversion to consanguineous unions ” — which existed already. 
This latest guess of Mr Frazer at the origin of the idea of 

incest ” — of the abomination of certain unions — is untenable. 
What he has to explain is the origin of the dislike, the aversion, 
the horror. Once that has arisen, as he himself observes, the 
prohibition follows, and then comes the supernoTmal sanction. 
Thus no theory of cxogamou.s rules as the result of legislation 
to prevent the unions of persons clo.sely akin, can produce, or 
has produced, any reason for the aversion to such unions arising 
among people to whom, on the theory, they were familiar. 
Mr Frazer has confuted the guesses of MacLennan, Morgan, 
Durkheim and others; but his own idea is untenable. 

The Supposed Method of Hejorm . — On Mr Frazer’s theory 
the reformers first placed half of the mothers of the tribe, 
with thf'ir children, in division A; and the rest of the mothers, 
with their children, in division B. The members of each division 
(phratry) must marry out of it into the other, and thus no man 
could marry his sister or mother. (The father could marry his 
daughter, but in tribes with no exogamous explicit rule against 
the union, he never does.) l^ter the two divisions were bisected 
each into a couple of pairs (classes) preventing marriage 
between father and daughter; and another resegmentation 
prohibited the unions of more distant relations. These systems, 
from the simplest division into two phratrics, to ^tbe more 
complex with two sub-classes ” in each phratry, and the 
most elaborate of all with four sub-classes in each phratry, 
exist in various tribes. Environment and climate have 
nothing to do with the matter. The Urabunna and the 
Arunta live in the same climate and environment, and inter- 
marry. The Urabunna have the most primitive, the Arunta 
have the most advanced of these organizations. While the 
rules are intended to prevent consanguineous marriages, the 
names of the “ sub-classes ” (when translatable, the names of 
animals) cannot perhaps be explained. They have a totemic 
appearance. 

Totems in Relation to Exogamy . — So far, in this theory nothing 
has been said of totems, though it is an all but universal rule 
that people of the same totem may not intermarry, even if the 
lovers belong to tribes separated by the breadth of the continent. 
In fact, according to the hypothesis which has been set forth, 
totem.s, though now exogamous, played no original part in 
the evolution of exogamy. They came in by accident, not by 
design, and dropped into their place in a system carefully 
devised. 

Originally, on this theory, a totem came to a child, not as is 
usual now, by inheritance, but by pure accident; the mother 
supposing that any object which caught her attention at the 
moment when she first felt the life of her child, or any article 
of food which she had recently eaten, became incarnate in her, 
.so that the emu (say) which she saw, or had eaten of, was her 
child. He or she was an Emu man or woman, by totem was an 
Emu. 

Certain localities, later, were somehow associated each with 
one given object — cat, laingaroo, grub, or anything else, and 
now “ local totems ” (if the phrase may be used) took the place 
of “ concept ional totems,” as among the Arunta. The child 
inevitably was^of the local totem and its supposed place cf 
conception. 

Finally all tribes except the Arunta “ natibn ” made the totem 
hereditary, either from mother or father; and a.s the mother or 
father, an Emu, was in division A, so was the child, and Ije 
or she must marry out of that division into the other, 

The objections taken to this theory are now to be stajted : 

Frazer, Totemism, i. 157-1O7. ^ • 
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(i.) The theory can by no possibility apply to tribes with three 
or more main exo^amous divisions or phratries, such as we find 
in North America. In a three-phratry tribe we are reduced to 
suppose that there were three sexes, or resort to some other 
solution not perhaps compatible with the theory, (ii.) We have 
no evidence that any totemic people, except the Navajoes, 
think the closest sexual unions injurious to the parties or their 
offspring. The theory is thus nfferely extracted from the facts — 
certain unions are forbidden, therefore they must have been 
deemed injurious. Now, even if they were generally thought 
injurious, the belief would be a mere inference from the fact 
that they were forbidden, (iii.) 'J'he supposed original legisla- 
tive exogamous division produced a very different effect than 
that said to be aimed at, namely, the prohibition of marriage 
between brothers and sisters. It forbade to every man marriage 
with half the women of his tribe, most of whom were not, even 
in the wide native use of the term, his “ tribal ” sisters, that 
is, women in a man’s phratry of the same status as his own 
sisters. Such relationships, of course, could not exist before 
they were created by the supposed Act of Division. It would 
have been easy to prohibit marriages of brothers with sisters 
directly, just as, though no exogamous rule forbids, the father, 
in trilies of female descent, is directly forbidden to marry his 
daughters. The natives can take a simple instead of a bewilder- 
ing path. To this natural objection Mr Frazer replies : 1 “ If we 
assume, as w^e have every right to do, that the founders of exo- 
gamy in Australia recognized the classificatory system of rela- 
tionship, and the classificatory system of relationship only, we 
shall at once perceive that what they intended to prevent was 
not merely the mamage of a man with his sister, his mother, 
or his daughter in the physical sense in which we use these 
terms; their aim was lo prevent his marriage with his sister, 
his mother and his daughter in the classificatory sense of 
ihese terms; that is, tliey intended to place bars to marriage 
not between individuals merely but between the whole groups 
of persons who designated their group, not their individual 
relationships, their social, not their consanguineous ties, by the 
names of father and mother, brother and sister, son and daughter. 
And m this intention the founders of exogamy succeeded per- 
fectly.” Mr Frazer’s theory of the origin of exogamy appears 
now to waver. It was - that the primal bisection of the 
tribe was ” deliberately devised and adopted as a means of 
preventing the marriage, at first, of brother with sisters. . , 
Here was the place to say, if it was then intended to say, that 
the Australians “ recognized the classificatory system of rela- 
tionships only.” As a matter of fact they recognize both the 
consanguine and the classificatory systems. It is not the 
case that “ the savage Australian, it may be said with truth, 
has no idea of relationships as we understand them, and does 
not discriminate between his actual father and mother find 
the men and women who belong to the group, each member of 
which might have lawfully been either his father or his mother, 
as the case may be.” 

This statement is made inadvertently and unfortunately by 
Messrs Spencer and Gillen,^ but it is contradicted by their 
own observations. An Arunta can tell you, if asked, which of 
all the men whom he calls “ father ” is his very own father.^ 
The Dieri have terms for “ great ” (actual) and “ little ” (tribal) 
father, and so for other relationships. In Arunta orgies 
a woman’s “tribal ” “ fathers ” and “ brothers ” and “ sons ” 
are admitted to her embrace.s; her actual father and brothers 
and sons are excluded.'^ Thus, if the prohibition be based on 
aversion to unions of persons closelv akin by blood, as the 
actual father is excluded, the actual father, among the Arunta, 
is, or has been, amongst that people, regarded * near of blood to 
his daughters. The Arunta are ignorant, we are told, of the 
part of the male in procreation. Be it so, but there has been 
a time when they were not ignorant, and when the father was 
cecognized as of the nearest kin by blood to his daughters. If 

* Totem^sm, i. 288. 2 j 

* ’Northern Tribes, pp. 95 seq. ; Totemtsm, i. 289. 

^ Central Tribes, p. 57. ® Ibid. p. 97. 


not, and if the prohibition is based on hatred of unions of 
close kin, why is the father excluded ? Nothing, in short, can 
\yt more certain than that Australian tribes distinguish between 
“ social ” or “ tribal ” relations on the one hand, and close 
consanguine relations on the other. Among the Arunta office 
is inherited by a man from his mother’s husband, his father qttem 
nuptiae demon str ant; not from any ” tribal ” father.** 

Mr Frazer ^ apparently meant in his earliet statement that 
brothers and sisters consanguine, and these only, were to be 
excluded from intermamage, because he went on to say that 
science cannot decide as to whether the closest interbreeding 
is injurious to the offspring of healthy parents, however near 
in blood ; and that very low savages could not discover what is 
hidden from modem science. He had therefore marriages of 
consanguine brothers and sisters present to his mind : “ the 
clo.sest interbreeding.” Brothers and sisters were finally for- 
bidden, on this theory, to intermarry, not because of any dread 
of injury to the offspring. “ The only alternative open to us 
seems to be to infer that these unions were forbidden because 
they were believed to be injurious to the persons engaged in 
them, even when they were both in perfect health.” ** These 
“ incestuous unions ” are between brothers and sisters, mothers 
and sons. Here brothers and sisters consanguine, children of the 
same mother in each case, certainly appear to be intended. Who 
else, indeed, can be intended ? But presently ® we are to assume 
that the Australians, before they made the first exogamous 
division of the tribe “ recognized the classificatory system of 
relationship, and the classificatory .system only.” They meant, 
noWf to bar marriage between “ whole groups of persons,’* 
related by “ social, not consanguineous ties.” But this seems 
to be physically impossible. These “ whole groups ” never 
existed, and never could exist, as far as we can see, till they 
were called into being by the legislative division of the tribe 
into two exogamous phratries — which had not yet been made. 
How could a man call a whole group of women “ nupa,” os at 
present (the word being applied to his wife and to all women 
of the opposite phratry to his whom he might legally marry) 
before the new law had constituted such a group ? In what 
sense, again, were all women of a certain status called my 
“ sisters ” (like my actual sisters) before the new law made a 
new group of them — in regard to marriage as sacred as my own 
sisters now were to me ? It cannot be said that all women 
of my status were called, collectively, my “ sisters ” before the 
new division of the tribe and new rule arose, because previously, 
all women of my status in the tribe have been my “ sisters.” 
Who else could be collectively my “ sisters ” ? If to marry a 
“ sister ” were reckoned dangerous to her and to me, I must have 
been forbidden to marry all the women of my status in the 
tribe. How could a law which merely halved the number of my 
“ sisters ” remove the unknown danger from half of them ? If 
any women except my actual sisters were, before the new rule, 
reckoned as socially my sisters, all women in the tribe of a certain 
status must have been so reckoned. If all dangerous, I must 
marry none of them. But by the new rule, I may marry half 
of them ! Why have they ceased to be dangerous ? 

If the theory be that originally only brothers and sisters con- 
sanguine were thought dangerous to each other in sexual rela- 
tions, and the superstition was later extended so aS to include 
all “ clajisificatory ” brothers and sisters, who were in these 
days (before the exogamous division) classificatory brothers and 
sisters ? How and for what reason were some marriageable 
girls in the tribe classificatory sisters of a young man while 
others, equally young and marriageable, were not ? The classi- 
ficatory brothers and sisters must have been all the marriageable 
youth of both sexes in a generation, in the tribe. 

But then if all the youth of a generation, of both sexes, 
were classificatory brothers and sisters, and if therefore their 
unions were dangeroi^s to themselves, or to the crops, the danger 
cotild not be prevented by dividing them intii two sffts, and 

** See Proceedings of * British Academy, iii. 4. Lang, “ Origin 
of Terms of Human Relationships." 

’ Tolcv,tism, i. Ibi(J. i. ^65. ^ Ibid. i. 288. 
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illowiDg each of brothers to marry each set of sisters^ Hie 
ODily way to pany the danger was to force all these brothers ojod 
sisters to. m^ry out of the local tribe into another local tribe 
with tbs superstition. When that was done, the two local 
trilipf^.eipgamous and intermarry ingi were constituted into the 
twe^^phratries of one local tribe. But that is not the theory of 
observers on the spot : their hypothesis is that a promiscuous 
and communistic local tribe, for no known or conceivable 
reason, bisected itself into two exogamous and mtermarrying 
“ moieties,*’ 

On the face of it, it is a fatal objection to the thwry that when 
men dwelt in an undivided commune they recogniased no system 
of relationships but the classificatory, yet were well aware of 
consanguineous relationships ; were determined to prohibit 
the marriages of people in such relationships; and included in 
the new prohibition people in no way consanguineous, but 
merely of classificatory kin. The reformers, by the theory, 
were perfectly able to distinguish consanguineous kinsfolk, so 
that they might easily have forbidden them to intermarry; 
while if all the members of the tribe wore not in the classificatory 
degrees of relationship, who were ? How^ were persons in classifi- 
catory relationship.s with each other discriminated from other 
members of the tribe who were not ? They were easily discrim- 
inated as soon as the phratries were instituted, but, we think, not 
before. 

Term of Classificatory Relationships , — Here it is necessary to 
say a few words about “ classificatory ” terms of relationship. 
Among many peoples the terms or names which with us denote 
relationships of consanguinity or affinity, such as Father, 
Mother, Brother, Sister, Son, Daughter, Husband, Wife, are 
applied both to the individuals actually comanguineous in 
these degrees, and also to all the other persons in the speaker’s 
own main exogamous division or phratry who are of the same 
“ age-grade ” and social status as the Father, Mother, Brother, 
Sister, Son, Daughter, Husband, Wife, and so forth. As a 
man thu.s calls all the women whom he might legally have married 
by the same term as he calls his wife, and calls all children of 
persons of his own “ age-grade,” class and status by the same 
name as he calls his own children, many theorists hold this to 
be a proof of the origin of ihe nomenclature in a system of 
group marriage in which groups of men exercised marital rights 
over groups of women, and the limitation of one wife to one 
huslxmd was unknown. Such a system would explain very 
simply why every man gives tlie name of wife to a whole group 
of women, and every woman gives the name of husband to a 
whole group of men,” and so on with all such collective terms 
of relationship.^ 

Certainly this is a very simple explanation. But if we wished 
to explain why every Frenchman applies the name which he 
gives to his “ wife ” (fefwm) to every “ woman ” ip the world, 
It >^ould be rather simpler than satisfactory to say that this 
nomentilature arose when the French people lived in absolute 
racual grpQUS^ty. The same reasoning applies to English 
Weib, meaning “ woman,” and so on in many 
toguages. • Mofeover the explanation, though certainly very 
is not “ the only reasonable and probable explanation.” 
that* early man, as m a hypothesis of Darwin’s, lived, 
local tribes with the present polity of such tribes 
in..j^tisttralia. i)ut;iir cyclopean familiesj” where the sire con- 
tiolltid his" female mates and offspring, and suppose that he, 
from motives of sexual jealousy, and love of a quiet life, forbade 
^ axnouts be.t ween his soas and daughters. Suppose such a society 
*to reach Jjfie dimensions of a tribe. The rules that applied to 
brothers and sisters, mothers and sons, would persist, and the 
original names for persons in such relationships in the family 
would be extended, in the tribe, to all persons of the same 
status .t new terms being adopted, or old terms extended, to 
cover new social rektioi^ips created by social laws in a wider 
aoQiety% , 

Another Theory of the Origin of Toiemism and Exogamy , — How 
this wovdd happen may be seen in studying the other hypothesis 

. *’ * Toteftdsm, i. 304^ 


of fotogmy and totemiam.^ Han was first, as Darwin sup 
posed, a jealous brute who expelled his sons from the neighboiur 
hood of his women; he thus secured the interntii peace of his 
fire circle; there were no domestic love-feuds. 1 lie sons thm- 
fore of necessity married out — were exogamous. As map 
became more human, a son was permitted to abide among his 
Idn, but he had to capture a mate from another herd (exogamy). 

The groups receivW sot^itets from each other, as Emu, 
Frog, and so forth, a fact illustrated copiously in the practice 
oi modem and English and ancient Hebrew villageb.^ 

The rule was now that marriage must be outside of the local 
group-name. Frog may not marry Frog, or Emu, Emu. The 
usual savage superstition which places all folk in mystic 
rapport with the object from which their names ore derived 
gradually gave a degree of sanctity to Emu, Frog and the rest. 
They became totems. 

Perhaps the captured women in group Emu retained and 
bequeathed to their children their own group-names; the 
children were Grubs, Ants, Snakes, &c., in Emu group. Let 
two such groups, Emu and Kangaroo, tired of fighting for 
women, make peace with connubium, then we have two phra- 
tries, exogamous and intermarrying, Emu and Kangaroo, with 
totem kins within them. (Another hypothesis is necessary 
if the original rule of all was, as among the Urabunna and other 
tribes, that each totem kin must carry out of itself into only one 
other totem kin.'* But we are not sure of the fact of one 
totem to one totem marriage.) In short, the existence of the 
two main exogamous divisions in a tribe is iJie result of an alliance 
of two groups, already exogamous and intermarrying, not of a 
deliberaie dissection of a promrscuous horde.* 

'I’hc first objection to this system is that it is not held by 
observers on the spot, such as Mr Ilowitt and Mr Spencer. 
Bui while all the observed fleets of these obsei*vers are accepted 
(when they do not contradict their owm statements, or are not 
corrected by fresh observations), theorists are not bound to 
accept the hypotheses of the observ^ers. Every possible respect 
is paid to facts of observation. Hypotheses as to a stage of 
society which no man living has observed may be accepted as 
freely from Darwin as from Howitt, Spencer and L. Morgan. 

It is next objected that ” the only ground lor denying that the 
elaborate maiTiage-system ” (systems?) ‘‘of the Australian 
aborigines has been de\used by them for the purpose which 
it actually serves, appears to be a preconceived idea that these 
savages axe incapable oi thinking out and putting in practice 
a series of checks on marriage so intricate that many civilised 
persons lack either the patience or the ability to understand 
them . . . The truth is that all attempts to trace the origin and 
growth of human institutions without the intervention of human 
intelligence and will are radically vicious and foredoomed to 
failure.”® But nobody is denying tliat the whole set of 
Australian systems of marriage is the result uf human emotions, 
intelligence and will. Nobody is denying that, in course of 
time, the aborigines have thought out and by successive steps 
have elaborated their systems. The only questions arc, what 
were the human motives and needs which, in the first instance, 
set human intelligence and will to work in these directions; and 
how, in the first instance, did they work ? The answers given 
to these questions are purely and inevitably hypothetical, 
whether given by observers or by cloistered students. 

It is objected, as to the origin of totemism, that too much 
influence is given to accident, too little to design. The answer 
is that “ accident ” plays a great part in all evolution, and that, 

^ Lang aend Atkinson, Social Origins and Primal Law; Long, 
Secret of ihe T otem. 

^ Lang, Social Qri^ns and Secret of the Tatevu 

* Anthropological Essays, pp. 206-209. 

® This theory, already suggested by the Rev. J. Mathew and Mr 
Danidi McLennan, occurred independently* to M. Von Gennop, who, 
in Mythes et ligendes d^Anstraite, suppreseed his chapter on it, after 
reading 2 ' he Secret of the Totem. The conclusions were almoaf 
identical with those ol that work {op. cit. pp. vi. xxxiv.). The 
details of the evolution, which are many, may be found in Social 
Origins and Primal Law, and revised iaThe Secret of the Totem, * 

® Totemism, i. 280, zSi, ^ • 
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ill th^ opposed theory, the existemce end actual ekogasmMis 
funrtdoti' of tetems k afee accid^tal/ aidiiii^ ignorance 
and a |>eciiHar* aoperstition. It is isu^ged that m men wotiM 
accept a nkJriMiMe given fram iwieh(m«l)f h(»tile^g^^ fliite 
is answered hy fnaay exainplaB cd cases in which tribes, clanS; 
politics^ parties^ and, ccwpse> individuals, have accepted 
sobrk|uets^fnmi without, and even when t^tae were hosi^ and 
deri»ii<%;^» ft is asked, Why, on this theory, are the« but two 
exogamous divisions in the tribe ? The reply ic that in hmekm 
there may be three or more : that in the Urabunna there are as 
many exogamous divisions (dual) as there are totems, and that 
these, l&e the main exogamous divisions, go in pairs, because 
marriage is between two contracting parties. ^ 

It is maintained in this theory that Australian blacks, who are 
reflective and by no means illogioal men, have long ago observed 
that certain marriages are rigorously barred by their social 
system, for no obvious reason. Thus a man learns that he 
must not marry in his own main exogamous division,, say 
Eagle Hawk. He must choose a wife from the opposite division. 
Crow. She must belong to a certain set of women in Crow, 
whose tribal status is precisely that, in Crow, of his own sisters, 
and his “ little sisters ” (the women of his sister’s status) in 
Eagle Hawk. The reflective tribesman does not know why these 
rules exist. But he perceives that the marriageable women in 
his own main division bear the same title as his sisters by 
blood. He therefore comes to the conclusion that they are 
all what his own sisters manifestly are, “ too near flesh,” as the 
natives say in English ; and that the purpose of the rule is to 
bar marriage to him with all the women who bear the name 
” sisters ” that denotes close consanguinity. Presently he 
thinks that other kinsfolk, actual, or bearing the same collective 
title as actual kinsfolk of his, are also ” too near flesh,” and he 
goes on to bar them till be reaches the eight class model ; or 
lik^ some south-eastern tribes, drops the whole cumbrous 
scheme in favour of one much like our own. 

'J'he reflective savage, in short, acts exactly tis the Church 
did when she extended to cousins the pre-existing Greek and 
Roman prohibitions against the marriages of very near kin; 
and, again, extended them still further, to exclude persons not 
consanguineous at all but called by the .same title as real 
consanguincs, ” father,” “ mother ” and “ child ” in “gossipred ” 
— godfather, godmother, godchild. 

The savage and ecclesiastical processes are parallel and 
illustrate each other. Probably when a tribe with two main 
exogamous and intermarrying divisions came into existence in 
the way which we have indicated, the names used in families for 
father, mother, daughter, son, husband, wife, brother, sister, 
were simply extended so us to include, in each case, all persons in 
the tribe who were now of the same status, socially, with the 
same rights, restrictions and duties, as had been theirs in the 
fire-circle before the tribe was made a tribe by the union of two 
exogamous and previously hostile intermarrying local groups; 
or two sots of such groups. The process is natural; the wide 
extension now given to old names of relationships saved the 
trouble of making new names. Thus we have found a reasonable 
and probable way of accounting for classificatory terminology 
without adopting the hypothesis that it arose out of ” group- 
marriage ” and asking ” But how did group-marriage arise ? ’’ 

There is no accident here, all is delibwate and reflective 
design, beginning with the purely selfish and peace-loving 
design of the jealous sire. Meanwhile the totemic prohibition, 
“ no marriage in the same totem name,” has been retained and 
expanded even beyond the tribe, and ” however remote the 
hunting grounds ” of two persona, they may not intermarry if 
their totem name be the same. • 

Such are the two chief opposed theories of the origins of 
exogamy, and of the connexions of exogamy with totemism. 
The second does not enjoy the benefit of notice and criticism 
irvMr Frazer’s Totemism, 

» The Secret of th^ToUm, pp. 128, 134. 

^ For other arguments ej^laining the duality of the division,', 
see Vaji Gennep, ut supra, p. xxxiv. and note i, 
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there is no prohibition on minnrying withih 
Thus in Audtmlia; where (bkeept ra 
Arunta) almost aH tribes prohibit mairlages Ihl tatM 
name, it is scarcely possible to find an mstanbe ht whidi ilrehgibkB 
treatment of the totem, killinr or eating it, » (as among many 
other totemic peoples) thought to be automatically or reli- 
giously ” punished by illness, death or miscarriage. ReligicW, 
m these cases, does not hold that the idured majesty of the 
totem avenges itself on the malefactor. On the other hand the 
Samoans, who pay no regard to the sacred animal of each 
community in the matter of not marrying within his name, 
believe that he will inflict death if one of his species be eaten— 
and if no expiatory rite be performed. In Samoa, we saw, 
the so-called totem is the vehicle of a God; in Australia no such 
idea is found. 

Meanwhile the offence of marrying within the totem name is 
nowhere automatically punished in any way except among the 
American Navajos, where, to make certain, the totem kin also 
inflicts secular penalties and it i.s part of the megic of the 
Intkhiuma rites for the behoof of the totem that his kin should 
eat of him sparingly, as on all occasions they may do. In all 
other quarters, where marriage within the totem kin is forbidden, 
the penalty of a breach of law has been death or tribal excom- 
munication. The offenc'e is secular. The Euahlayi, who never 
marry within the totem name, “ may and do eat their hereditary 
totems with no ill effects to themselves.” * This is very 
common in South Australia. As a rule, however, in Australia 
some respect is paid to the actual plant or animal, and some 
Northern tribes who inherit the paternal totem respect it almost 
as much as the maternal totem. As they also inherit property 
in the maternal line, it seems clear that they have passed from 
female to male descent, as regards the totem, but not as regards 
inheritance.® 

Male and Female Descent of the Totem. — It was the almost 
universal opinion of anthropologists that, in the earliest totemic 
societies, the totem was inherited from the mother, and that 
inheritance from the father was a later development. But when 
the peculiar totemism of the Arunta was discovered, and it was 
desired to prove that this non-exogamous totemism was the 
most primitive extant, it was felt to be a difficulty that the Arunta 
reckon descent of eveiy^thing hereditable in the male, not the 
female line. If then, the Arunta were not primitive but advanced, 
in this matter as well as in their eight sub-classes and ceremonies, 
how could their totemism be primitive ? It would have been 
easy to reply that a people might be “ primitive ” in some details 
though advanced in others — the fact is notorious. But to escape 
from the dilemma the idea was proposed that neither male nor 
female descent was more primitive than the other. One tribe 
might begin with male, one with female descent. Nobody can 
prove that it was not so, but “ whereas evidence of the passage 
from female to male reckoning may be observed, there II virtually 
none of a change in the opposite direction. ^ 

Thus the Worgaia and Northern neighbours of the Arunta, 
with male descent, have certainly passed through a system of 
female descent of the totem, and actually inherit property in the 
female line, while Strehlow’s Aranda qr Arunta inherit their 
tmihers*' totems. Moreover Kowitt shows us art; leaat one tribe 

« Turner. Samoa, p. 31 saq. 

< Bourke. Snahe Dance of the Moquis,y. 279. 

» Mrs Lanploh Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, p. 279. 

® See f«M* Worpaia and Warramunpa roverertbe of the mother's 
toteti, though they inherit the father’s, Spencer and C^len. Nmiham 
Tribes, p. 166. That these tribe.s, though reckoning descent in 
the paternal line, inherit property in the maternal is certain, see 
pp. 523. 524- 

’ Thomas, Mf p. 15, • • ^ • 
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illowiDg each of brothers to marry each set of sisters^ Hie 
ODily way to pany the danger was to force all these brothers ojod 
sisters to. m^ry out of the local tribe into another local tribe 
with tbs superstition. When that was done, the two local 
trilipf^.eipgamous and intermarry ingi were constituted into the 
twe^^phratries of one local tribe. But that is not the theory of 
observers on the spot : their hypothesis is that a promiscuous 
and communistic local tribe, for no known or conceivable 
reason, bisected itself into two exogamous and mtermarrying 
“ moieties,*’ 

On the face of it, it is a fatal objection to the thwry that when 
men dwelt in an undivided commune they recogniased no system 
of relationships but the classificatory, yet were well aware of 
consanguineous relationships ; were determined to prohibit 
the marriages of people in such relationships; and included in 
the new prohibition people in no way consanguineous, but 
merely of classificatory kin. The reformers, by the theory, 
were perfectly able to distinguish consanguineous kinsfolk, so 
that they might easily have forbidden them to intermarry; 
while if all the members of the tribe wore not in the classificatory 
degrees of relationship, who were ? How^ were persons in classifi- 
catory relationship.s with each other discriminated from other 
members of the tribe who were not ? They were easily discrim- 
inated as soon as the phratries were instituted, but, we think, not 
before. 

Term of Classificatory Relationships , — Here it is necessary to 
say a few words about “ classificatory ” terms of relationship. 
Among many peoples the terms or names which with us denote 
relationships of consanguinity or affinity, such as Father, 
Mother, Brother, Sister, Son, Daughter, Husband, Wife, are 
applied both to the individuals actually comanguineous in 
these degrees, and also to all the other persons in the speaker’s 
own main exogamous division or phratry who are of the same 
“ age-grade ” and social status as the Father, Mother, Brother, 
Sister, Son, Daughter, Husband, Wife, and so forth. As a 
man thu.s calls all the women whom he might legally have married 
by the same term as he calls his wife, and calls all children of 
persons of his own “ age-grade,” class and status by the same 
name as he calls his own children, many theorists hold this to 
be a proof of the origin of ihe nomenclature in a system of 
group marriage in which groups of men exercised marital rights 
over groups of women, and the limitation of one wife to one 
huslxmd was unknown. Such a system would explain very 
simply why every man gives tlie name of wife to a whole group 
of women, and every woman gives the name of husband to a 
whole group of men,” and so on with all such collective terms 
of relationship.^ 

Certainly this is a very simple explanation. But if we wished 
to explain why every Frenchman applies the name which he 
gives to his “ wife ” (fefwm) to every “ woman ” ip the world, 
It >^ould be rather simpler than satisfactory to say that this 
nomentilature arose when the French people lived in absolute 
racual grpQUS^ty. The same reasoning applies to English 
Weib, meaning “ woman,” and so on in many 
toguages. • Mofeover the explanation, though certainly very 
is not “ the only reasonable and probable explanation.” 
that* early man, as m a hypothesis of Darwin’s, lived, 
local tribes with the present polity of such tribes 
in..j^tisttralia. i)ut;iir cyclopean familiesj” where the sire con- 
tiolltid his" female mates and offspring, and suppose that he, 
from motives of sexual jealousy, and love of a quiet life, forbade 
^ axnouts be.t ween his soas and daughters. Suppose such a society 
*to reach Jjfie dimensions of a tribe. The rules that applied to 
brothers and sisters, mothers and sons, would persist, and the 
original names for persons in such relationships in the family 
would be extended, in the tribe, to all persons of the same 
status .t new terms being adopted, or old terms extended, to 
cover new social rektioi^ips created by social laws in a wider 
aoQiety% , 

Another Theory of the Origin of Toiemism and Exogamy , — How 
this wovdd happen may be seen in studying the other hypothesis 

. *’ * Toteftdsm, i. 304^ 


of fotogmy and totemiam.^ Han was first, as Darwin sup 
posed, a jealous brute who expelled his sons from the neighboiur 
hood of his women; he thus secured the interntii peace of his 
fire circle; there were no domestic love-feuds. 1 lie sons thm- 
fore of necessity married out — were exogamous. As map 
became more human, a son was permitted to abide among his 
Idn, but he had to capture a mate from another herd (exogamy). 

The groups receivW sot^itets from each other, as Emu, 
Frog, and so forth, a fact illustrated copiously in the practice 
oi modem and English and ancient Hebrew villageb.^ 

The rule was now that marriage must be outside of the local 
group-name. Frog may not marry Frog, or Emu, Emu. The 
usual savage superstition which places all folk in mystic 
rapport with the object from which their names ore derived 
gradually gave a degree of sanctity to Emu, Frog and the rest. 
They became totems. 

Perhaps the captured women in group Emu retained and 
bequeathed to their children their own group-names; the 
children were Grubs, Ants, Snakes, &c., in Emu group. Let 
two such groups, Emu and Kangaroo, tired of fighting for 
women, make peace with connubium, then we have two phra- 
tries, exogamous and intermarrying, Emu and Kangaroo, with 
totem kins within them. (Another hypothesis is necessary 
if the original rule of all was, as among the Urabunna and other 
tribes, that each totem kin must carry out of itself into only one 
other totem kin.'* But we are not sure of the fact of one 
totem to one totem marriage.) In short, the existence of the 
two main exogamous divisions in a tribe is iJie result of an alliance 
of two groups, already exogamous and intermarrying, not of a 
deliberaie dissection of a promrscuous horde.* 

'I’hc first objection to this system is that it is not held by 
observers on the spot, such as Mr Ilowitt and Mr Spencer. 
Bui while all the observed fleets of these obsei*vers are accepted 
(when they do not contradict their owm statements, or are not 
corrected by fresh observations), theorists are not bound to 
accept the hypotheses of the observ^ers. Every possible respect 
is paid to facts of observation. Hypotheses as to a stage of 
society which no man living has observed may be accepted as 
freely from Darwin as from Howitt, Spencer and L. Morgan. 

It is next objected that ” the only ground lor denying that the 
elaborate maiTiage-system ” (systems?) ‘‘of the Australian 
aborigines has been de\used by them for the purpose which 
it actually serves, appears to be a preconceived idea that these 
savages axe incapable oi thinking out and putting in practice 
a series of checks on marriage so intricate that many civilised 
persons lack either the patience or the ability to understand 
them . . . The truth is that all attempts to trace the origin and 
growth of human institutions without the intervention of human 
intelligence and will are radically vicious and foredoomed to 
failure.”® But nobody is denying tliat the whole set of 
Australian systems of marriage is the result uf human emotions, 
intelligence and will. Nobody is denying that, in course of 
time, the aborigines have thought out and by successive steps 
have elaborated their systems. The only questions arc, what 
were the human motives and needs which, in the first instance, 
set human intelligence and will to work in these directions; and 
how, in the first instance, did they work ? The answers given 
to these questions are purely and inevitably hypothetical, 
whether given by observers or by cloistered students. 

It is objected, as to the origin of totemism, that too much 
influence is given to accident, too little to design. The answer 
is that “ accident ” plays a great part in all evolution, and that, 

^ Lang aend Atkinson, Social Origins and Primal Law; Long, 
Secret of ihe T otem. 

^ Lang, Social Qri^ns and Secret of the Tatevu 

* Anthropological Essays, pp. 206-209. 

® This theory, already suggested by the Rev. J. Mathew and Mr 
Danidi McLennan, occurred independently* to M. Von Gennop, who, 
in Mythes et ligendes d^Anstraite, suppreseed his chapter on it, after 
reading 2 ' he Secret of the Totem. The conclusions were almoaf 
identical with those ol that work {op. cit. pp. vi. xxxiv.). The 
details of the evolution, which are many, may be found in Social 
Origins and Primal Law, and revised iaThe Secret of the Totem, * 

® Totemism, i. 280, zSi, ^ • 
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totem group, before which the other totems have fled, or but 
dimly appear, or are vehicles of gods, or, in Africa, of ancestral 
spirits. ( 1 'hese African tribal sacred animals are called Siboko.*^ 
Some tribes explain that the Siboko originated in an animal 
sobrique, as ape, crocodile, given from without.-’ Sibokoism, the 
presence of a sacred animal in a heal tribe ^ can hardly be called 
totemism, though it is probable that the totem of the leading 
totem kin, among several such totem kins in a tribe, has become 
dominant, while the others have become obsolete. On the Gold 
Coast of Africa as long ago as 1819, Bowdich ^ found twelve 

families,” as he called them, of which most were called by the 
name of an animal, plant or other object, more or les.s sacred 
to them. They might not marry a person of the same kindred 
name, and there can be little doubt that totemism, with exogamy, 
had been the rule. But now the rules are broken down, especially 
in the peoples of the coast. The survivals and other informa- 
tion may be found in the Journal oj the Anthropological Imtituie 
(1906), xxxvi. 178, 188. 

There are fainter traces of totemism in the Awemba between 
Lake Tangan^dka and Lake Bangwcofo.** A somewhat vague 
account of Bantu totems in British East Africa, by Mr C. W. 
Hobley, indicates that among exogamous “ clans ” a certain 
animal is forbidden as food to each “ clan.” ^ The largest 
collection of facts about African totemism, from fresh and 
original sources, is to be found in Mr Frazer’s book. For 
totemism in British Columbia the writings of Mr Hill Tout may 
be consult ed.’‘ The Thlinkit tribes have the institution in 
what appears to be its earliest known form, with two exogamous 
phratrics and female descent. Among the Salish tribes “ per- 
sonal ” totems are much more prominent. Mr Hill Tout, with 
Professor F. Boas, considers the hereditary exogamous totem 
to have its origin in the non-exogamous personal totem, which is 
acquired in a variety of ways. The Salish arc not exogamous, 
and have considerable property and marked distinctions of rank. 
It dues not, therefore, appear probable that their system of 
badges or crests and personal totems is more primitive than the 
totemic rules of the less civilized Thlinkils, who follow the form 
of the south-east Australian tribes.^ 

Other very curious examples of what we take to be aberrant 
and decadent totemism in New Guinea are given by Mr Selig- 
mann (Man, 1908, No. 89), and by Dr Rivers for Fiji (Man^ 
1908, No. 75). Mr Seligmann (Man, 1908, No. 100) added to 
the information and elucidated his previous statements. The 
“clans ” in British south-east New Guinea usually bear geo- 
graphical names, but some are named after one of the totems 
in the “ clan.” “ Every individual in the clan has the same 
linked totems,” of which a bird, in each case, and a fi.sh seem 
to be predominant and may not be eaten. “ The clans are 
exogamous . . . and descent is in the female line.” It appears, 
then, that a man, having .several totems, all the totems in te 
“ clan,” must marry a woman of another “ clan ” who has all 
the totems of her “ clan.” 

Similar multiplicity of totems, each individual having a 
nunjber of totems, is described in Western Australia (Mrs 
Bates). In this case the word “ totem ” seems to be used rather 
T'aguf'ly and the facts require elucidation and verification. 
In this part of Australia, as in ]' 1 ji ® “ pour la naissance . . . 
rapparition du totem-animal avait toujours lieu.” In Fiji 
the mother sees the animal, which does not affect conception, 
.md “ is merely an omen for the child already conceived.” But 
ui Western Australia, as we have seen, the husband dreams 
of an animal, which is supposed to follow him home, and to be 
the next child borne by his wife. If it is correctly stated that 
when the husband has dreamed of no animal, while nevertheless 
his wife has a baby, the husband spears the* man whom he 
suspects of having dreamed of an animal, the marital jealousy 

^ Frazer, " Totemism, South Africa," Man (igoij, No. iii. 

® See Secret of the Totem, pp. 25, 2O. ” Mission to Ashanti. 

Journ. Antkrop, Inst. (igoOj xxxvi. 154. 

^ Ibid. (1903) x;txiii. 346*-348. « Ibid. (1903-1904). 

discussion in Secret of the Totem for details and references. 

** P6rc Schmidt, Man (190S), No. 84, quoting P^re de Marziin, 
Anmmpos, ii. 400-405, 


takes an unusual form and human life becomes precarious. But 
probably the husband has some reason for the direction of his 
suspicions. He never suspects a woman. 

“ The Banks’ Islanders,” says Mr P>azer, “have retained the 
primitive system of conceptional totemism.”® On the other hand 
Dr Rivers, who is here our authority, writes “ totemism is absent ” 
from “the northern New Hebrides, the Banks’ and the Terres 
groups.” In a place where toteinism is absent it does not prima 
facie seem likely that we shall discover “ the primitive system 
of conceptional totemism.” The Banks’ Islanders have no 
totemism at all. But they have a certain superstition applying 
to certain cases, and that superstition resembles Arunta and 
Loritja beliefs, in which Mr Frazer finds the germs of totemism. 
The superstition, however, has not produced any kind of 
totemism in the Banks’ group of isles, at least, no totemism is 
found. “ There are,” writes Dr Ri vers,“ beliefs which would .seem 
to furnish the most natural starting-point for totemism, beliefs 
which Dr Frazer has been led by the Australian evidence ” 
(by part of the Australian evidence, we must say) “ to regard 
us the origin of the institution.” Thus, in Bunks’ Islands w’c 
have the starting-point of the institution, without the institution 
it. self, and in many Australian tribes we have the institution — 
without the facts which are “ the most natural starting-point.” 
As far as they go these circumstances look as if “ the most 
natural ” were not the actual starting-point. The facts are 
these : in the Isle of Mota, Banks’ group, “ many individuals ” 
are under a tabu not to eat, in each case, a certain animal 
or fruit, or to touch certain trees, because, in each case, “ the 
person is believed to be the animal or fruit in question.” 

This tabu does not, as in totemism, apply to every individual; 
but only to those whose mothers, before the birth of the indivi- 
duals, “ find an animal or fruit in their loin-cloths.” This, 
at least, “ is usually ” the case. No other cases are given. 
The women, in each case, are informed that their child ” will 
have the qualities of the animal ” (or fruit), “or even, it appeared, 
would be himself or herself the animal ” (or fruit). A coco-nut 
or a crocodile, a flying fox or a brush turkey, could not get 
inside a loin-cloth; the animal and fruits must be of exiguous 
dimensions. When the animal (or fruit) disappears “ it is 
Ixjlieved that it is because the animal has at the time of its dis- 
appearance entered into the woman. It seemed quite clear that 
there was no belief in physical impregnation on the part 
of the animal nor of the entry of a material object in the mrm 
of the animal . . . , but, so far as I could gather, an animal 
found in this way was regarded as more or less supernatural, a 
spirit animal and not one material, from the beginning.” 

“ There was no ignorance of the physical role of the human 
father, and the father played the same part in conception as 
in cases unaccompanied by an animal appearance.” The part 
played by the animal or fruit is limited to producing a tabu 
against the child eating it, in each case, and some community 
of nature with the animal or fruit. Nothing here is hereditary. 
The superstition resembles some of those of the Arunta, Loritja 
and Euahlayi. Among the Euahlayi the superstition has no 
influence; normal totemism prevails; among the Arunta nation 
it is coasidered to be, and Dr Rivers seems to think that it is, 
likely to have been the origin of totemism. In Mota, however, 
it cither did not produce totemism, or it did; and,*where the 
germ has survived in certain cases, the institution h^s disappeared 
— while the germinal facts have vanished in the great majority 
of totemic societies. Dr Rivers dues not explain how a brush 
turkey, a sea snake or a flying fox can gel into a woman’s 
loin-cloth, yet these animals, also crabs^ are among lho.se tabued 
in this way. Perhaps they have struck the woman’s fancy 
without getting into her loin-cloth. 

It is scarcely correct to say that “the Banks’ Islanders 
have retained the primitive system of conceptional totemism.” 
They only present, in certain instances, features like those which 
are* supposed to be the germs of a system qf conceptional 

* Man, iv. 128. * 

"Totemism in Polynesia and Melanesia," 7 ^^^* Anthrop. Inst. 
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totcmistru In the case oi the Ananta v/e have demonstrated \ 
that hereditary and exogamous totemism o\ the normai type \ 
preceded the actual conceptional method of acquiring, by local 
accident, ** personal totems.” If the Banks’ Islanders were 
ever totemists they have ceased to be so, and merely retain, in 
cases, a superstition analogous to that which, among the Arunta, 
with the aid of the stone ckurt'nga, has produced the present 
unique and abnormal state of affairs totem ic. 

For tuieniism in India, see Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal-, 
for the north, of Asia, Strahlcn berg's Description, &c. (1738); and in 
all instances Mr Frazer's book. 

Myths of Totem Origins,— The myths of savages about the i 
origin of totemism arc of no historical value. Not worshipping I 
ancestral spirits, an Australian will not, like an ancestor- 
worshipping African, explain his totem as an ancestral spirit. 
But where, as in the north and (entre, he has an elaborate 
philosophy of spirits, there the primal totems exude spirits 
which arc incarnated in women. 

In their myths as to the origin of totemism, savages vary 
as much as the civilized makers of modern hypotheses. Some 
claim descent from the totem obj^'ct; others believe that an 
original race of animals peopled the world; animals human in 
character, but bestial, vegetabl(‘, astral or what not, in form. 
These became men, while retaining the rapport with their 
original species; or their spirits arc continually reincarnated in ! 
women and arc born again ('Aruiita of Messrs Spcnccr and ] 
Gillen); or spirit.s emanating from the primal forms, or from 
objects in nature, as trees or rocks, connected with them, enter 
women and are rcincarnEited (Arunta of Mr Strehlow and some 
Australian north-western tribes, studied by Mrs Bates). 
Other Australians believe that the All-Father, Baiamo, gave 
totems and toternic laws to men.’ 'riicre arc many other ex- 
planatory myths wherever totemism, or vestiges thereof, is found j 
in Australia, Afri(‘a, America and Asia. | 

All the myths of savages, except mere romantic Murchen, and 
most of the myths of peoples who, like the Greeks, later became 
civilized, are aeliulogical,” that is, are fanciful hypotheses 
made to account for every t hing, fre^m the universe, the skies, 
the sun, the moon, the stars, fire, rites and ceremonies, to the 
habits and markings of animals. It is granted that almost all of 
these fables are historically valueless, but an exception has been 
made, by scholars who believe thiit society was deliberately 
reformed by an act bisi'cting a tribe into two exogamous divisions, 
for savage myths which hit on the same explanation. We might 
as well accept the savage myths which hit on other explanations, 
for example the theory that Sibokoism arose from animal 
sobriquets. Exceptions are also made for Arunta myths in 
which the primal ancestors are said to feed habitually if not 
exclusively on tlieir own totems. But many totems, fruit, 
flowers, grubs, and so on are only procurable for no longer than 
•the season of the May-fly or the March-brown, these myths arc 
manrfestly fabulous. 

* Akqifl thc.<A*^nta pijimal ancestors arc said to have cohabited 
habitually wltl^ wom^ of their own totem, though without 
“prejudice against women of other totems whom they encountered 
in th^fi-. wanderings. These myths are determined by the 
belly ip o^jianikiUa, or spots haunted by spirits all of one totem, 
again, detprmine the totem of every Arunta. The 
iifea feng ttiat the fabled primal ancestors male and female 
in each wandering group of miracle-workers were alw’ays all of 
one .totem, it follows that, if not celibate, which these savages 
never are, they must have cohabited with women of their own 
totem, and, by the existing Aruhta sy.stem, there is no reason 
why*they should not have done so,. In no other field of research 
is hiatorical value altjibuted to savage legends about the 
inscrutable past that lies behind existing institutions. 

We are thus confronted by an institution of great importance 
sociaHv whipre it rcgulal es marriages and the blood-feud, 
or where it i§ a bond of social union *between kinsmen in the 
totem or members of a society which does magic for the behoof 

* Mrs Langloh Pafkcr, The Euahlayi Tribe, 


of its totem (central and rvorth-westem Austra^a), and is oi 
some religious ” and mytlaical importance wYien, as m Samoa, 
the sacred animal is regarded as the vehicle of a god. Of the 
origin of these beliefs, which have practical effects in the evolution 
of society and religion, much, we saw, is conjectured, but as we 
know no race in the act of becoming lotemic — as in ail peoples 
which we can study totemism is an old institution, and in most 
IS manifestly decaying or being transmuted — we can only form 
the guesses of which examples have been given. Others may 
be found in the works of Herbert Spencer and Lord Avebury, 
and criticisms of all of them may be read in A. Lang’s Social 
Origins. 

Whether or not survivals of totems arc to be found in the 
animal wor.ship of ancient Egypt, in the animal attendants of 
Greek gods, in Greek post-Homeric legends of descent from god.s 
m various bestial disguises, and in certain ancient Irish legends, it 
is impossible to be certam, especially as so many gods axe now 
explained as spirits of vegetation, to which folk-lore assigns 
carnal forms of birds and beasts. 

Other Things called Totems. — As has been said, the name 
“totem ” is applied by scholars to many things in nature which 
are not hereditary and exogamous totems. The “ local totem ” 
(so called) has been mentioned, also “ linked totems.” 

Personal Totems. — This is the phrase for any animal or other 
object which has been “ given ” to a person as a protective 
familiar, whether by a sorcerer or by a fatlier, or by a congress 
cf spaewives at birth; or whether the person selects it for him- 
self, by the monition of a dream or by caprice. The Euahlayi 
call the personal totem Yunbeai, the true totem they style Dhe. 
They may cat their real but not their personal totems, which 
answer to the hares and black cats of our witches. 

Three or four other examples of tribes in which personal 
totems ” arc “ given ” to lads at initiation are recorded by 
Howitt.^ The custom appears to be less common in Australia 
than in America and Africa (except in South Australia, where 
people may have a number of “ personal totems ”). In one case 
the “ personal totem ” came to a man in a dream, as in North 
America.'^ Here it may be noted that the simplest and appar- 
ently the easiest theory of the origin of totemism is merely 
to suppose that a man, or with female descent a woman, 
made his or her personal totem hereditary for ever in his or her 
descendants. But nobody has explained how it happened 
that while all had evanescent personal totems tliose of a 
few individuals only become stereotyped and hereditary for 
ever. 

Sex-Totems. — The so-called “ sex totem ” is only reported in 
Australia. Each sex is supposed by some tribes to have its 
patron animal, usually a bird, and to injure the creature is to 
injure the sex. When lovers are backward the women occasion- 
ally kill the animal patron of the men, which produces horse- 
play, and “a sort of jolly fight,” like .sky-larking and flirtation.^ 
The old English “ jolly kind of fight,” between girls as partisans 
of ivy, and men of the holly “ sex-totem,” is a near analogue. 
It need not be added that “ sex-totems ” are exogamous, in 
the nature of things. 

Sub-Totems, — This is the name of what are also styled ** multi- 
plex totems,” that is, numerous objects claimed for their own 
by totem kins in various Australian regions. The Emu totem 
kin, among the Euahlayi tribe, claims as its own twenty-three 
animals and the north-west wind.® The whole universe, 
including mankind, was apparently divided between the totem 
kins. Therefore the list of sub-totems might be extended 
indefinitely.^ These “ sub-totems ” are a savage effort at 
universal classification. 

Conclusion. — Wc have now covered the whole field of con- 
troversy as to the causes and origins of toternic institutions. 
Australia, with North America, provides tHe examples of those 
institutions which seem to be “ nearest to the bednnihg,*' 
and in Australia the phenomena have been most carefully and 

2 The Enahlayi Tribe, p. 2t. N.T.S,EIA, pp. 144-148. 

* Ibid.p. 154. ® Ibid. pp. 148-151. 

® The Euahlayi Tribe, p. 15. ’ N.T.S,E,A. p. 454. ^ « 
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e\aborat€ly observed among peoples the least sophisticated. In 
North America most that we know of many great tribes, 
Iroquois, Hurons, Delawares and others, was collected long ago, 
and when precision was less esteemed, while the tribes have 
been much contaminated by our civilization. It has been 
unavoidably necessary to criticize, at almost every stage, the 
conclusions and hj^theses of the one monumental collection 
of facts and theories, Mr Frazers Totemism (lOio). Persons 
who would pursue the subject further may consult the books 
mentioned in the text, and they will find a copious, perhaps an 
exhaustive bibliography in the references of Mr Frazer’s mast 
erudite volumes, with their minute descriptive account not 
only of the totemism, but of the environment and general 
culture of hundreds of human races, in Savagery and in the 
Lower and Higher Barbarism. (A. L.) 

TOTILA (d. 552), king of the Ostrogoths, was chosen king 
after the death of his uncle Ildibad in 541, his real name being, 
as is seen from the coinage issued by him, Baduila. The work 
of his life was the restoration of the Gothic kingdom in Italy, and 
he entered upon the task at the very beginning of his reign, 
collecting together and inspiring the Goths and winning a victory 
over the troops of the emperor Justinian, near Faenza. Having 
gained another victory in 542, this lime in the valley of Mugello, 
he left Tuscany for Naples, captured that city and then received 
the submission of the provinces of Lucania, Apulia and Calabria. 
Totila’s conquest of Italy was marked not only by celerity hut also 
by mercy, and Gibbon says “ none were deceived, cither friends 
or enemies, who depended on his faith or his clemency.” Towards 
the end of 545 the Gothic king took up his station at Tivoli and 
prepared to starve Rome into surrender, making at the same 
time elaborate! preparations for checking the progress of Beli- 
sarius, who was advaiK'ing to its relief. The Imperial fleet, moving 
up the Tiber and led by the great general, only just failed to 
succour the city, which must then, perforce, open its gales to 
the Goths. It was plundered, although Totila did not carry 
oul his threat to make it a pasture for cattle, and when the 
Gothic army withdrew into Apulia it was from a scene of desola- 
tion. But its walls and other fortifications were soon restored, 
and Totila again marching against it was defeated by Belisarius, 
who, however, did not follow up his advantage. Several 
cities were biken by the Goths, while Belisarius remained 
inactive and then left Italy, iind in 549 Totila advanced a third 
time against Rome, which he captured through the treachery 
of some of its defenders. His next exploit was the concjuest 
and plunder of Sicily, after which he subdued Corsica and Sar- 
dinia and sent a Gothic fleet against the coasts of Greece. By 
this time the emperor Justinian was taking energetic measures 
to check the Goths. The conduct of a new campaign was 
entrusted to the eunuch Narses; Totila marched against him 
and was defeated and killed at the battle of Tagina in Jul^ 

552. 

Soo E. Gibbon, Dscline and Pall, edited by J. B. Bury (1898), 
vol. IV. ; T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders (189O), vol. iv., and 
Kampfnor, Totila, K 6 m^ der Ostgoten (1889). 

TOTNES, GEORGE CAREW, or Carey, Earl of (1555^1629), 
English politician and writer, son of Dr George Carew, dean of 
Windsor, a member of a well-loiown Devonshire family, and Anne, 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Harvey, was bom on the 29th of May 
1555,^ and was educated at Broadgates Hall, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of M.A. in 1588. He distinguished himself 
on the field on several occasions and filled important military 
commands in Ireland. In 1584 he was appointed gentleman- 
pensioner to Queen Elizabeth, w hose favour he gained. In 1586 
he was knighted in Ireland. Refusing the embassy to France, 
Sir George Carew was made master of the ordnance in Ireland 
in 1588, in 159P Irish privy councillor, and in 1592 lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance in England, in which capacity he 
accompanied Essex in the expedition to Cadiz in 1596 and to 

■According to his own statement, Archaealngia, xii. 401. In the 
introduction, however, to the Calondaj: of Carew MSS, the date of 
his bufth is given as 1558, and his admission into Broadgates HaU in 
i572»aged 15. In the preface to Carow's Letters to Roe it is given 
as 1557^ 
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the Azores m 1597. In 1598 he attended Sir Robert Cecil, the 
ambassador, to France. He was appointed treasurer at war to 
Essex in Ireland in March 1599, and on tlie latter’s sudden 
departure in September of the same year, leaving the island 
in disorder, Qirew Avas appointed a lord justice, and in 1600 
president of Munster, where his vigorous measures eambled the 
new lord deputy, Lord Mount joy, to suppress the rebellion. He 
returned to England in 1603 and was well received by James I., 
who appointed him vice-chamberlain to the queen the same 
year, master of the oidnance in 1608, and privy councillor in 
1616; and on the accession of Charles I. he became treasurer 
to Queen Henrietta Maria in 1626. He sat for Hastings in the 
parliament of 1604, and on the 4th of June 1605 was created 
Baron ('arew of Clopton, being advanced to the earldom of 
Totnes on the 5th of February 1626. In 1610 he revisited 
Ireland to report on the state of the country ; and in 1618 pleaded 
in vain for his friend Sir Walter Raleigh. He died on the 27th 
of March 1629, leaving no issue. He married J oyce, daughter of 
William Clopton, of Clopton in Warvdekshire. 

Besides his f.nme as preyidenl of Munsiw. whoro his administration 
forms an important chapter in Irish history. Carew had a consider- 
able reputation as an antiquary. He was the friend ol Camden, of 
Cotton and of Bodley. lio made large collections of materials 
relatinR to Irish history and pedipjroos, which ho loft to his secretary. 
Sir Thomas Stafford, reputed on scanty evidence to be his natural 
son ; while some portion has disappeared. 39 volumes after coming 
into Laud's possassion are now at Lambeth, and 4 volumes m the 
Bodleian Library. A calendar of the former is included in the 
State Papers Series edited by J. S. Brewer and W. Bullen. His 
correspondence from Munster with Sir Robert Cecil was edited in 
i 8()4 bv Sir John Maclean, lor the Camden Society, and his letters 
to Sir Thomas Roe (i6i5-i(>i7) in i860. Other letters or papers are 
in the Record Office; among the MSS. at the British Museum and 
calendared in tlie Hist, MSS, Cotri. Series, Marquess of Salisbury's 
MSS. Stafford published alter Carew's death Paiata Hibernia, or 
the Historv of the Late Wars m Ireland (1633), the authorship of 
whicli he ascribes in his preface to Carew, Iml which has been 
attributed to Stafford himself. This was reprinted in 1810 unci re- 
edited in 189O. A Fragment of the History of Ireland, a translation 
from a French version of an Irish orifdnal, and K%ng Ihchard //.... 
in Ireland from the French, both bv Carew, are printed in Walter 
Harris's Htbernica (1757). According to Wood, Carew contributed 
to the history ol the reif:n of Henry V. in Speed's Chronicle, His 
opinion on the alarm of the Spanish invasion in 1396 has also been 
printed. 

See also the Life of Sir P, Carew, ed. by Sir J. Maclean (1857). 

TOTNES, a market town and municipal borough in the Totnes 
parliamentary'' division of Devonshire, England, on the Dart, 
29 m. S.S.W. of Exeter, by the Great Western railway. Pop. 
^1901), 40^5. It stands on the west bank of the river, and is 
joined by a bridge to the suburb of Bridgetown. It was formerly 
a walled town, and two of the four gates remain. Many old 
houses arc also preserved, and in High Street their overhanging 
upper stories, supported on pillars, form a covered way for 
foot-passengers. The castle, founded by the Breton Juhel, 
lord of the manor after the Conquest, was already dismantled 
under Henry VIIL; but its ivy-clad keep and upper walls 
remain. The grounds form a public garden. Close by are the 
remains of St Mary’s Priory, which comprise a large Perpen- 
dicular gatehouse, refectory, precinct wall, abbot’s gate and 
still-house. A grammar school, founded 1554, occupied part 
of the Priory, but was removed in 1874 to new buildiags. The 
Perpendicular church of St Mary contains a number of interest- 
ing tombs and effigies dating from the 15th century onwards, 
and much excellent carved work. The guildhall is formed from 
part of the Priory. Vessels of 200 tons can lie at the wharves 
near the bridge. The industries include brewing, flour mill- 
ing, and the export of agricultural prtJduce, chiefly com and 
cider. Trout and salmon are plentiful in the river. The town is 
governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area 
1423 acres. 

Totnes {Tateneis^ To/Zon) wasaplace of considerable importance 
in Sv^on times; it possessed a mint in the reign of .^thjjred, 
and was governed by a portreeve. In the DomdSday Survey 
it appears as a mesne b<)fough under Juhel of Totnes, founder 
of the castle and priory; it had ^ burgesses wjthin and 15 
without the borou^, and renderea military service aocoiding 
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to the custom of Exeter. In 1 21 5 a charter from John instituted 
a merchant with freedom from toll throughout the land. A 
mayor is mentioned in the court roll 011386-1387, and a charter 
from Henry VIL in 1505 ordered that the mayor should be 
elected on St Matthew’s day, and should be clerk of the market. 
The present governing charter was granted by Elizabeth in 
1596, and instituted a governing body of a mayor, fourteen 
masters or councillors, and an indefinite number of burgesses, 
including a select body ciilled “ the Twenty-men.” A fresh 
charter of incorporation from James II. ii; 1689 made no altera- 
tions of importance. 'J'hc borough was represented in parlia- 
ment by one member in 1295, and by two members from 1298 
until disfranchised by the act of 1867. A market on Saturday 
existed at least as early as 1255, and in 1608 is described as well 
stocked with provisions. The charter of Elizabeth granted a 
three days’ fair at the feast of SS. Simon and Jude (Oct. 28), 
and in 1608 fairs were also held on May day and at the feast of 
St James (July 25). 'I'he market day has been transferred to 
I'Vlday, but the May and October fairs are continued. The 
town was formerly noted for serges, and in 1641 the inhabitants 
represented tlieir distress owing to the decline of the woollen 
trade. The industry is now extinct. During the Civil War 
General Goring quartered his troops at Totnes, and Fairfax 
also made it his temporary station. 

See Victona County History' Devonshire ] The History of Totnes, 
its N cif^hbourhnod and linry Pomeroy Castle (Totnes, 1823) ; William 
Cotton, A Graphic and Historical Sketch of the Antiquities of Totnes 
(London, 1858). 

TOTONICAP AM, or Totonk apan, the capital of the depart- 
ment of Totonicapam, Guatemala, on the same high plateau as 
Quezaltenango, the nearest railway station, from which it is 
12 m. E.N.E. Pop. (1905), about 28,000. Totonicapam is 
inhabited mainly by Q^ichd Indians, employed in the making 
of cloth, furniture, pottery and wooden musical instruments. 
There are hot mineral springs in the neighbourhood. In 1838 
lotonicapam was declared an independent republic, in which 
the adjoining departments of Solola and Quezaltenango were 
included. This state existed for two years, and was then again 
merged in the republic of Guatemala. Totonicapam suffered 
greatly in the cartli juakc of the 18th of April 1902. 

TOTTENHAM, an urban district in the Tottenham parlia- 
mentary division of Middlesex, England, forming a north 
siihurb of London, 6j m. north of London Bridge, adjoining 
Edmonton on the south. Pop. (1901), 102,541. Its full 
name, not now in use, was Tottenham High Cross, from the 
cross near the centre of the township. The origin and 
significance of this cross are doubtful, 'fhe present structure 
wits erected c. iGoo, and ornamented with stucco in 1809. 
the time of Isaak Walton there stood by it a shady 
arbour to which the angler was wont to resort. Formerly 
'Il)ttenhaip was noted for its ” greens.” in the centre of one 

which stood the famous old elm trees called the “Seven 
SistwS”; ibfse were removed in 1840, but the name is pre- 
5erve(f ip the Seven Sisters Road. Bruoc c.astle, on the site 
of tb^ old mansion of the Bruces, but built probably by Sir 
WilUam Compton in the beginning of the i6th century, was 
occupied 6y a boarding-school founded by Mr (afterwards Sir) 
RcCvvJ^ntl Hill in 1827 on the system instituted by him at Hazle- 
wood, Birmingham. It became piildic property in 1892. 
'I'he church of All Hallows, Tottenham, was given by David, 
king of Scotland (r. 1126) to the canons of the church of Holy 
'I'rinity, London. It retains Perpendicular portions, a south 
porch tJf brick of the i6th century and nirmcrous ancient monu- 
ments and brasses. The grammar school was enlarged and 
endowed in 1686 by Sarah, dowager duchc.ss of Somerset, The 
urban distract formerly included Wood Green to the west, but 
this became a separate urban district in 1888 (pop. 34,233). 

ly th6 reign oi Edward the Confessor the manor of Tottenham 
was possessed by Earl Walthcof . It was inherited by his daughter 
Maud, who v;as married first to Simon de St Liz and after- 
wards to David, son of Malcolm III., king of Scotland, who was 
created by flenry I. earl oriluntingdon, and received possession 


of all the lands formerly held by Earl Waltheof. The manor 
thus descended to William the Lion, king of Scotland, and was 
granted by him in 1184 to his brother David, earl of Angus 
and Galloway, the grant being confirmed in 1199 by King 
John of England, who created him earl of Huntingdon. He 
married Maud, heiress of Hugh, earl of Chester, and his son 
John inherited both earldoms. The son married Helen, daughter 
of Llewelyn, prince of Walds, by whom he was poisoned in 
I 1237, dying without issue. She retained possession till 1254, 
when the manor was divided between his coheirs Robert de 
Brus, John de Baliol and Henry de Hastings, each division 
forming a distinct manor bearing the name of its owner. In 
1429 they were reunited in the possession of John Gedeney, 
alderman of London. 

William Bedwell, the Arabic scholar, was vicar of Tottenham, and 
I published in 1O32 a Brief e Description of the Towne of Tottenham, in 
which he printed lor the first time the burlesque poem, the Turna- 
ment of Tottenham, 

TOTTENVILLE, a former village of Richmond county, New 
York, U.S.A., and since 1898 a part of New York City. It is 
on the southern shore of Staten Island in New York Bay and on 
Staten Island Sound, about 20 m.S.W. of the south extremity 
of Manhattan Island, and is the terminus of the Staten Island 
Rapid Transit railway. Marine engines, terra-cotta and boats 
are manufactured here, and there are oyster fisheries. The 
” Billopp House ” here (still standing) was the scene of the con- 
ference, on the iith of September 1776, between Lord Howe, 
representing Lord North, and Benjamin Franklin, John Adams 
and Edward Rutledge, representing the Continental Congress, 
with regard to Lord North’s offer of conciliation. This house, 
originally called the “Manor of Bentley,” was built by Captain 
I Christopher Billopp (1638-1726), who sailed from England in an 
armed vc.ssel, the “ Bentley,” in 1667, and, by circumnavigating 
Staten Island in 24 hours, made it, under the ruling of the 
duke of York, a part of New York. From the duke of York 
he received 1163 acres of land, including the present site of 
Tottenvillc. The village was long known as Bentley, but in 
1869 was incorporated (under a faulty charter, revised in 1894) 
as Tottcnville, apparently in honour of Gilbert Totten, a soldier 
in the War of Indepcndcni'e. 

TOUCAN, the Brazilian name of a bird,^ long since adopted 
into nearly all European languages, and apparently first given 
currency in England (though not then used as an English word) 
in 1668 by W. Charlcton {Onomasticon, p. 115); but the bird, 
with its enormous beak and feathcr-like tongue, was described 
by Oviedo in bis Sumario de la hisiuna natural de las Indias, 
first published at Toledo in 1527 (ch. 42),® and, to quote the 
translation of part of the passage in F. Willughby’s Ornithology 
(p, 129), “ there is no bird secures her young ones better from the 
Monkeys, which are cry noi.som to the young of most Birds. 
For when she perceives the approach of those Enemies, she so 
settles her self in her Nest as to put her Bill out at the hole, 
and gives the Monkeys such a welcome therewith, that tliey 
presently pack away, and glad they scape so.” Indeed, so 
remarkable a bird must have attracted the notice of the earliest 
European invaders of America, the more so since its gaudy 
plumage was used by the natives in the decoration of their per- 
sons and weapons. In 1555 P. Btlon {Hist, nat. oyseaux,p. 184) 
gave a characteristic figure of its beak, and in 1558 'Thevet 
{Singularitez de la France antarctique, pp. 88-90) a long descrip- 
tion, together with a woodcut (in some respects inaccurate, 
but quite unmistakable) of the whole bird, under the name 
of ” 'J'oucan,” which he was the first to publish. In 1560 
C. Gesner {leones avium, p. 130) gave a far better figure (though 

• Commonlyrt believed to be so called from its cry; but Skeat 
{Pvoc, Philolog. Society, May 13, 1885) adduces evidence to prove 
that the Guarani Tuca is from tl, nose, and edng, bone, i.c. nose ot 
bone, 

** In 1656 the beak of an '* Aracari of Brazil," which was a toucan 
of some sort, was contained in the Musaeum tradescantianum (pj.2), 
but the word toucan does not appear there. 

* The writer has only boon able to consult the reprint of this rare 
work contained in the Biblioteca de auiores espafioles (xxii. 473-513), 
published at Madrid in 1852. 
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Still incorrect) from a drawing received from Ferrerius, and 
suggested that from the size of its beak the bird should be called 
Burhynchus or Ramphestes. This figure, with a copy of Thevet’s 
and a detailed description, was repeated in the posthumous 
edition (1585) of his larger work (pp. 800, 801). By 1579 
Ambroise Par 4 ((Eutfres, ed. Malgaigne, iii. 783) had dissected a 
toucan that belonged to Charles IX. of France, and about the 
same time L^ry (Voyage fait eH la ierre du Brhil, ch. xi.), 
whose chief object seems to have been to confute Thevet, con- 
firmed that writer’s account of this bird in most respects. In 
1599 Aldrovandus (Ormthologia, i. 801-803), always ready to 
profit by Gesner’s information, and generally without acknow- 
ledgment, again described and repeated the former figures of 
the bird; but he corrupted his predecessor’s Ramphestes into 
Ramphasios, and in this incorrect form the name, which should 
certainly be Rhamphestes or Rhamphasias, was subsequently 
adopted by Linnaeus and has since been recognized by system- 
atists. Into the rest of the early history of the toucan’s discovery 
it is needless to go.^ Additional particulars were supplied by 
many succeeding writers, until in 1834 J. Gould completed his 
Monograph of the family ^ (with an anatomical appendix by 
R. Owen), to which, in 1835, he added some supplementary 
plates; and in 1854 he finished a second and much improved 
edition. The most complete compendium on toucans is J. 
Cassin’s “Study of the Ramphastidae,” in the Proceedings 
of the Philadelphia Academy for 1867 (pp. 100-124). 

By recent systeniatists 5 genera and Irom 50 to 60 bpecias of the 
family are recognized ; but the characters of the former have never 
boon satisfactorily defined, much less those of numerous subdivisions 
which it has pleased some writers to invent. There can be little 
doubt that the bird first figured and described by the earliest 
authors above named is the R. toco of nearly all ornithologists, and 
as such IS properly regarded as the type of the genus and therefore 
of the fanuly. It is one of the largest, measunng 2 ft. 111 length, 
and lias a wide range throughout Guiana and a great part of Brazil. 
The huge beak, looking like the great claw of a lobster, more than 
8 in. long and 3 high at the base, is of a deep orange colour, with a 
largo black oval spot near the tip. The eye. with its double ins 
of green and yellow, has a broad blue orbit, and is surrounded by a 
bare space ol deep orange skin. The plumage generally is black, 
but the throat i.s white, tinged with yellow and commonly edged 
beneath with rod; the upj»er tail-coverts are white, and the lower 
scarlet. In other species of the genus. 14 to 17 in number, the bill 
is mostly particoloured — green, yellow, red, chestnut, blue and black 
variou.sly combining so as often to form a ready diagnosis; but some 
of these tints are very fleeting and often leave little or no trace after 
death. Alternations of the brighter colours arc also displayed in 
the feathers of the throat, breast and tail-coverts, so as to oe in like 
manner characteristic of the species, and in several the bare space 
round the eye is yellow, green, blue or lilac. The sexes are alike in 
coloration, the males being largest. The tail is nearly square or 
moderately rounded. In the genus Pteroglossus, the Aracaris “ 
(pronounced Arassari), the sexes more or less differ in appearance, 
and the tail is graduated. The species are smaller in size, and 
nearly all are banded on the belly, which is generally yellow, wi^h 
black and scarlet, while except in two the throat of the males at 
least is black. One of the most remarkable and beautiful is P, 
heauharnatsi, by some authors placed in a distinct genus and called 
Beaukarnaisius ulocomus. In this the feathers of the top of the 
head are very singular, looking hke glossy curled shavings of black 
horn or whalebone, the effect being due to the dilatation of the shaft 
and its coalescence with the consolidated barbs. Some of the 
feathers of the straw-coloured throat and cheeks partake of the same 
structure, but in a less degree, while the subterminal part of the 
lamina i.s of a lustrous pearly-white.” The beak is richly coloured, 

^ One point of some interest may, however, be noticed. In 1705 
Plot {N.H. Oxfordshire, p. 182) recorded a toucan found within two 
miles of Oxford in 1O44. the body of which was given to the repository 
in the medical school of that university, where, he said, " it is still to 
be seen." Already in 1700 Leigh in his Lancashire (i. 195, Birds, 
tab. I, fig. 2) had figured another which had been found dead on the 
coast of that county about two years beloro. The bird is easily kept 
in captivity, and no doubt from early times many w^re brought alive 
to Europe. Besides the one dissected by Par6, as above mentioned, 
|oh. Faboi, in his additions to Hernandez’s work on the Natural 
History of Mexico (1651), figures (p. 097) one seen and described by 
l^tous (Dal Pozzo) at Fontainebleau. 

I Of this the brothers Sturm in 1841 published at Nuremberg a 
Germp.n version. 

“ This curious pccfliliarity naturally attracted the notice of the first 
discoverer of the species, Poeppig, who briefly described it in a letter 
published in Froriep’s Notow* (xxxii. 146) for December 1831. 


being green and crimson above and lemon below. The upper 
plumage generally is dark green, but the mantle and rump are 
crimson, as are a broad abdominal belt, the flanks and many 
crescentic markings on the otherwise yellow lower parts.^ Th’e 
group or genus Selenodera, proposed by J. Gould in 1837 {leones 
avium, pt. i), contains some 6 or 7 species, having the beak, which 
is mostly transversely striped, and tail shorter than in Pteroglossus. 
Here the sexes also differ in coloration, the males having the head 
and breast black, and the females the same parts chestnut; but ? 11 
have a yellow nuchal crescent (whence the name of the group). The 
so-called hill-toucans have been separated as another genus, Andi- 
gena, and con.sist of some 5 or 0 species chiefly frequenting the slopes 
of the Andes and reaching an elevation of 10.000 ft., though one, 
often placed among them, but perhaps belonging rather to Ptero- 
glossus. the A. baxlioni, remarkable for its yellow-orange head, neck 
and lower parts, inhabits the lowlands of soutlicm Brazil. Another 
very singular form is A. laminxrostns, wliich has affixed on either 
side of the maxilla, near the base, a quadrangular ivory-like plate, 
foming a feature unique in this or almost in any family of birds. 
The group Aulacorhamphus, or " groove-bills," with a considerable 
but rather uncertain number of species, contains the rest of the 
toucans. 

The monstrous serrated bill that so many toucans possess was 
by G. L. L. Buffon accounted a grave defect of nature, and it must 
be confessed that no one has given what seems to be a satisfactory 
explanation of its precise use. though on evolutionary principles none 
will now doubt its fitness to the l»ird's requirements. Solid as it 
looks, its weight is inconsiderable, and the perfect hinge by which 
the maxilla is articulated adds to its etiiciency as an instrument 
of prehen.sion. W. Swainson {Classif. Birds, ii. 138) imagined it 
merely " to contain an infinity of nerves, disposed like not- work, all 
of which lead immediately to the nostrils," and add to the olfactory 
faculty. This notion seems to be borrowed from J. W. H. Trail 
{Trans. Linn. .Society, xi. 289), who admittedly had it from Waterton, 
and stated that it was " an admirable contnvance of nature to 
increase the delicacy of the organ of smell; " but R. Owen's descrip- 
tion showed this view to bo groundless, and he attributed the 
extraordmary development of the toucan's beak to the need of com- 
pensating, by the additional power of mastication thus given, tor the 
absence of any of tho grinding structures that are so characteristic 
of the inte.stinal tract of vegetable-eating birds — its digestive organs 
possessing a general simplicity of formation. The nostrils are placed 
so as to be in most forms invisible until sought, being obscured by 
the frontal feathers or the backward prolongation of the horny 
sheath of the beak. The wings are somewhat feeble, and the legs 
have the toes placed in pairs, two before and two behind. The tail 
is capable of free vertical motion, and controlled by strong muscles, 
so that, at least in the true toucans, when the bird i.s preparing to 
sleep it is reverted and lies almost flat on the back, on which also 
the huge bill repo.sos, pointing in the oppo.site direction. 

The toucans are limited to the new world, and by far the greater 
number inhabit the north of South America, especially Guiana and 
the vall(^ of the Amazons* Some three species occur in Mexico, and 
several in Central America. One, R. viteUinus, which has its head- 
quarters on the mainland, is said to be common in Trinidad, but none 
are found in the Antilles proper. They compose the family Rhi.m- 
phastidaeqf Coraciiform birds, and are a.ssociated with the wood- 
peckers (Picidcie) and puff-birds and Jacamars (Galbulidae) ; their 
nearest allies perhaps exist among the Capitoni Jae, but none of these 
is believed to have the long feather-like tongue which is so charac- 
teristic of the toucans, and is, so far as known, possessed besides 
only by the Momotidae (see Motmot). But of these last there is no 
reason to deem the toucans close relatives, and according to W. 
Swainson, who had opportunities of observing both, the^allcgod 
resemblance in their habits has no existence. Toucans in confine- 
ment feed mainly on fruit, but little seems amiss to them, and they 
swallow grubs, reptiles and small birds with avidity. They nest in 
hollow trees, and lay white eggs. (A. N.) 

TOUGH (derived through Fr. toucher from a common Teu- 
tonic and Indo-Gcrmanic root, cf. “ tug,” “ tuck,” Q. H. Ger, 
zucchen, to twitch or draw), iii physiology, a sense of pressure, 
referred usually to the surface of the body. It is often understood 
as a sensation of contact as distinguished from pressure, but it 
is evident that, however gentle be the contact, a certain amount 
of pressure always exists between the sensitive surface and the 
body touched. Mere contact in such circumstances is gentle 
pressure; a greater amount of force causes a feeling of resistance 
or of pressure referred to the skin ; a still greater amount cause.s a 
feeling of muscular resistance, as when a weight is supported 
on the palm of the hand ; whilst, finally, the pressure may be so 
greaj as to cause a feeling of pain. The force may not be exerted 

* Readers of F. Bates's Naturalist on the River ^Amazons 
recollect the account (ii. ^44) and illustration there given of his 
encounter with a flock of this species of toucan. His remarks on 
the other species with which he met afte also excellent! 
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to the custom of Exeter. In 1 21 5 a charter from John instituted 
a merchant with freedom from toll throughout the land. A 
mayor is mentioned in the court roll 011386-1387, and a charter 
from Henry VIL in 1505 ordered that the mayor should be 
elected on St Matthew’s day, and should be clerk of the market. 
The present governing charter was granted by Elizabeth in 
1596, and instituted a governing body of a mayor, fourteen 
masters or councillors, and an indefinite number of burgesses, 
including a select body ciilled “ the Twenty-men.” A fresh 
charter of incorporation from James II. ii; 1689 made no altera- 
tions of importance. 'J'hc borough was represented in parlia- 
ment by one member in 1295, and by two members from 1298 
until disfranchised by the act of 1867. A market on Saturday 
existed at least as early as 1255, and in 1608 is described as well 
stocked with provisions. The charter of Elizabeth granted a 
three days’ fair at the feast of SS. Simon and Jude (Oct. 28), 
and in 1608 fairs were also held on May day and at the feast of 
St James (July 25). 'I'he market day has been transferred to 
I'Vlday, but the May and October fairs are continued. The 
town was formerly noted for serges, and in 1641 the inhabitants 
represented tlieir distress owing to the decline of the woollen 
trade. The industry is now extinct. During the Civil War 
General Goring quartered his troops at Totnes, and Fairfax 
also made it his temporary station. 

See Victona County History' Devonshire ] The History of Totnes, 
its N cif^hbourhnod and linry Pomeroy Castle (Totnes, 1823) ; William 
Cotton, A Graphic and Historical Sketch of the Antiquities of Totnes 
(London, 1858). 

TOTONICAP AM, or Totonk apan, the capital of the depart- 
ment of Totonicapam, Guatemala, on the same high plateau as 
Quezaltenango, the nearest railway station, from which it is 
12 m. E.N.E. Pop. (1905), about 28,000. Totonicapam is 
inhabited mainly by Q^ichd Indians, employed in the making 
of cloth, furniture, pottery and wooden musical instruments. 
There are hot mineral springs in the neighbourhood. In 1838 
lotonicapam was declared an independent republic, in which 
the adjoining departments of Solola and Quezaltenango were 
included. This state existed for two years, and was then again 
merged in the republic of Guatemala. Totonicapam suffered 
greatly in the cartli juakc of the 18th of April 1902. 

TOTTENHAM, an urban district in the Tottenham parlia- 
mentary division of Middlesex, England, forming a north 
siihurb of London, 6j m. north of London Bridge, adjoining 
Edmonton on the south. Pop. (1901), 102,541. Its full 
name, not now in use, was Tottenham High Cross, from the 
cross near the centre of the township. The origin and 
significance of this cross are doubtful, 'fhe present structure 
wits erected c. iGoo, and ornamented with stucco in 1809. 
the time of Isaak Walton there stood by it a shady 
arbour to which the angler was wont to resort. Formerly 
'Il)ttenhaip was noted for its ” greens.” in the centre of one 

which stood the famous old elm trees called the “Seven 
SistwS”; ibfse were removed in 1840, but the name is pre- 
5erve(f ip the Seven Sisters Road. Bruoc c.astle, on the site 
of tb^ old mansion of the Bruces, but built probably by Sir 
WilUam Compton in the beginning of the i6th century, was 
occupied 6y a boarding-school founded by Mr (afterwards Sir) 
RcCvvJ^ntl Hill in 1827 on the system instituted by him at Hazle- 
wood, Birmingham. It became piildic property in 1892. 
'I'he church of All Hallows, Tottenham, was given by David, 
king of Scotland (r. 1126) to the canons of the church of Holy 
'I'rinity, London. It retains Perpendicular portions, a south 
porch tJf brick of the i6th century and nirmcrous ancient monu- 
ments and brasses. The grammar school was enlarged and 
endowed in 1686 by Sarah, dowager duchc.ss of Somerset, The 
urban distract formerly included Wood Green to the west, but 
this became a separate urban district in 1888 (pop. 34,233). 

ly th6 reign oi Edward the Confessor the manor of Tottenham 
was possessed by Earl Walthcof . It was inherited by his daughter 
Maud, who v;as married first to Simon de St Liz and after- 
wards to David, son of Malcolm III., king of Scotland, who was 
created by flenry I. earl oriluntingdon, and received possession 


of all the lands formerly held by Earl Waltheof. The manor 
thus descended to William the Lion, king of Scotland, and was 
granted by him in 1184 to his brother David, earl of Angus 
and Galloway, the grant being confirmed in 1199 by King 
John of England, who created him earl of Huntingdon. He 
married Maud, heiress of Hugh, earl of Chester, and his son 
John inherited both earldoms. The son married Helen, daughter 
of Llewelyn, prince of Walds, by whom he was poisoned in 
I 1237, dying without issue. She retained possession till 1254, 
when the manor was divided between his coheirs Robert de 
Brus, John de Baliol and Henry de Hastings, each division 
forming a distinct manor bearing the name of its owner. In 
1429 they were reunited in the possession of John Gedeney, 
alderman of London. 

William Bedwell, the Arabic scholar, was vicar of Tottenham, and 
I published in 1O32 a Brief e Description of the Towne of Tottenham, in 
which he printed lor the first time the burlesque poem, the Turna- 
ment of Tottenham, 

TOTTENVILLE, a former village of Richmond county, New 
York, U.S.A., and since 1898 a part of New York City. It is 
on the southern shore of Staten Island in New York Bay and on 
Staten Island Sound, about 20 m.S.W. of the south extremity 
of Manhattan Island, and is the terminus of the Staten Island 
Rapid Transit railway. Marine engines, terra-cotta and boats 
are manufactured here, and there are oyster fisheries. The 
” Billopp House ” here (still standing) was the scene of the con- 
ference, on the iith of September 1776, between Lord Howe, 
representing Lord North, and Benjamin Franklin, John Adams 
and Edward Rutledge, representing the Continental Congress, 
with regard to Lord North’s offer of conciliation. This house, 
originally called the “Manor of Bentley,” was built by Captain 
I Christopher Billopp (1638-1726), who sailed from England in an 
armed vc.ssel, the “ Bentley,” in 1667, and, by circumnavigating 
Staten Island in 24 hours, made it, under the ruling of the 
duke of York, a part of New York. From the duke of York 
he received 1163 acres of land, including the present site of 
Tottenvillc. The village was long known as Bentley, but in 
1869 was incorporated (under a faulty charter, revised in 1894) 
as Tottcnville, apparently in honour of Gilbert Totten, a soldier 
in the War of Indepcndcni'e. 

TOUCAN, the Brazilian name of a bird,^ long since adopted 
into nearly all European languages, and apparently first given 
currency in England (though not then used as an English word) 
in 1668 by W. Charlcton {Onomasticon, p. 115); but the bird, 
with its enormous beak and feathcr-like tongue, was described 
by Oviedo in bis Sumario de la hisiuna natural de las Indias, 
first published at Toledo in 1527 (ch. 42),® and, to quote the 
translation of part of the passage in F. Willughby’s Ornithology 
(p, 129), “ there is no bird secures her young ones better from the 
Monkeys, which are cry noi.som to the young of most Birds. 
For when she perceives the approach of those Enemies, she so 
settles her self in her Nest as to put her Bill out at the hole, 
and gives the Monkeys such a welcome therewith, that tliey 
presently pack away, and glad they scape so.” Indeed, so 
remarkable a bird must have attracted the notice of the earliest 
European invaders of America, the more so since its gaudy 
plumage was used by the natives in the decoration of their per- 
sons and weapons. In 1555 P. Btlon {Hist, nat. oyseaux,p. 184) 
gave a characteristic figure of its beak, and in 1558 'Thevet 
{Singularitez de la France antarctique, pp. 88-90) a long descrip- 
tion, together with a woodcut (in some respects inaccurate, 
but quite unmistakable) of the whole bird, under the name 
of ” 'J'oucan,” which he was the first to publish. In 1560 
C. Gesner {leones avium, p. 130) gave a far better figure (though 

• Commonlyrt believed to be so called from its cry; but Skeat 
{Pvoc, Philolog. Society, May 13, 1885) adduces evidence to prove 
that the Guarani Tuca is from tl, nose, and edng, bone, i.c. nose ot 
bone, 

** In 1656 the beak of an '* Aracari of Brazil," which was a toucan 
of some sort, was contained in the Musaeum tradescantianum (pj.2), 
but the word toucan does not appear there. 

* The writer has only boon able to consult the reprint of this rare 
work contained in the Biblioteca de auiores espafioles (xxii. 473-513), 
published at Madrid in 1852. 
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in the palm of the haad and sole of the loot, where dbere 
may be as many as 2i to every square millimetre (i mm. «» 

inch). They are not so numerous on the back of the 
hand or foot, mamma, lips and tip of the tongue, and they 
are rare in the genital oigans. 

3. The Corpuscles of Vater or 
Pacini. — These, first described by 
Vater so long e^o as 1741, are small 
oval bodies, quite visible to the naked 
eye, from to of an inch long and 



(Fiiim Landoi*. and Stirling, after I^iciiadccki.) 

Fig. 6. — Vortical Section ol the Skki of 
the Palm of tlie Hand. 

a, Blood-vessel. 

b, l-^apilla of the cuUs vera. 

c, Capillary. 

d, Ncrve-liUro pa^siiiK to a touch- 

corpusek. 

e, Wagner's touch-corpuscle. 

f, Nerve-fibre, divide<l transversely. 

g, Cells of the Malpighian layer of the 

slan. 



Fig. 7.— Vater's or Pacini*s 
Corpuscle. 

a, Stalk. 

h, Nerve- fibre entering it. 
c,4, Connective-tissue en- 
velope. 

t, Axis cylinder, with its 
end divided at /. 


■h fo breadth, attached to the nerves of the 

fiands "and feet. They can be readily demonstrated in the 
mesentery of the cat (fig. 7). Each corpuscle consists of 40 to 
50 lamellae or coats, like the folds of an onion, thinner and ! 
closer together on approaching the centre. Each lamella is 
formed of an elastic material mixed with delicate connective- 
tissue fibres, and the inner surface of each is lined by a single 
continuous layer of endothelial cells. A double-contoured nerve 
fibre passes to each. I’he white substance of Schwann becomes 
continuous with tlie lamellae, whilst the axis cylinder passes into 
tlie body, and ends in a small knob or in a plexus. Some- 
times a blood-vessel also penetrates the Pacinian body, enteriijg 
along with the nerve. Such bodies are found in the sub- 
cutaneous tis.sue on the nerves of the fingers and toes, near 
joints, attached to the nerves of the abdominal plexuses of 
the sympathetic, on the coccygeal gland, on the dorsum 
of the penis and clitoris, in the meso-colon, in the course 
of the intercostal and periosteal nerves, and in the capsules of 
lymphatic glands. 

Physiology of Touch in Mflsw.— Sudi are the special end-organs 
of touch It has also been a.scertained that many sensory 
nerves end in a plexus or network, the ultimate fibrils being 
connected with the cells of the particular tissue in which they 
are found. Thus tliey exist in the -oomea of tlie eye, and at 
the junctions of tendons with muscles. In the latter situation 
“ flattened end -flakes or plate.s and “ elongated oval end- 
bulbs ” have also been found. A consideration of these 
various types of structure show that they faciUtale intermittent 
pressure being made on the nerve endings. They are all, as it 
were, elastic cushions into v'hich the nerve endings penetrate, 
so that the slight variation of pressure will be transmitted to 
thtf nerve, Probably also they serve to break the force of a 
sudden shock on the nerve endings. 

Sensitiveness and 'Sense of Locality . — The degree of sensitiveness 
of thi ikin is determined by finding the smajlost distance at which 


the two points of a pair fii compasses can be felt This method, 
first followed by Weber, is employed by physicians in the djagnoais 
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Fig. 8. — Aosthesiomoter of Sieveking. 

of nerA'(u:s aflcctioiis involving tlie sensitiveness of the skin. The 
following; table shows the sensitiveness m millimetres for an adult. 


Tip of tongue 

Third phalanx of finger, volar surface 

part of the hp 

Second phalanx of finger, voIm - surface 

First phalanx of finger, volar surface 

Third phalanx of finger, dorsal surface 

Tip 0/ nose 

Head of metacar] )al bune. xolar 

BaM of thumb 

Ball of little fmi'cr 

Centre of palm 

Dorsum and .side ot tongue; white of the lip.s; metacarpal 

part of the thumb 

Third phalanx of the great toe, plantar surface .... 
Second phalanx of the fingers, dorsal surface .... 

Back 

Eyelid 

Centre of hard palate 

Lower third of the forearm, volar surface 

In front of the zygoma 

Plantar surface of the great too 

Inner surface of the lip 

Behind the zygoma 

Forehead 

Occiput 

Back of the hand 

Under the chin 

V^tex 

Knee 

Sacrum (gluteal region) 

Forearm and leg 

Neck 

Back o'f the fifth dorsal vertebra; lower dorsal and lumbar 

region 

Afiddle of the neck 

Upper arm; thigh; centre of the back 


Mn>. 

II 

a-2'3 

4*5 

4 “ 4’5 

6-8 

5-f)-8 

6*5“7 

5 ’ 5-6 
8-9 

9 

11*3 

11*3 

11*3 

13*5 


ao--] 

22'0 

22*6 

27U 

31^6 

33*8 

.L3-8 

36*1 

44^6 

45*1 

54'i 


677 

677 


These investigations show not only that the skin is sensitive, 
but lliat one is able witli j^reat precision to distinguish the part 
touched. This latter power i.s usually called the sense of locality, 
and it is influenced by various conditions. The greater the number 
of sensory ner\'cs in a given area of skin the greater is the degree 
of accuracy in distinguishing different points. Contrast ih this 
way the tip of the finger and the back of the hand. Sensitiveness 
increases from the joints towards the extremities, and sensitiveness 
is great in parts of the body that are actively moved. The sensibility 
of the limbs is finer in the transverse axis than in the long axis of 
the limb, to the extent of on the flexor surface of the upper limb 
and J on the extensor surface. It is doubtful if exercise improves 
sensitiveness, as Francis Galton found that the periormances of 
blind boys were-not superior to those of other boys, and he says that 
" the guidance of the blind depends mainly on the multitude of 
collateral indications, to which they give much heed, ani(l not their 
superiority to any one of them.' When the skin is moistened 
Avith indifferent fluids sensibility is increased. Suslowa made the 
curious discovery that, if the area between two points distinctly 
felt be tickled or be stimulated by a weak electric current, the 
impressions arc fused. Stretching the skin, and baths in water 
containing carbonic acid or common salt, increase the power of 
localizing tactile impressions. In experijnenting with the com- 
passes, it will be found that a smaller distance can be distinguished 
If one proceeds from greater to smaller distances than in the reverse 
direction. A smaller distance can also be detected When the points 
of the compasses are placed one after the other on the skin than 
when they are placed mmultaneoUBly. If the points of the coiHr 
passes are unequally heated, the sensation of two contacts becomes 
confqfed. An anaemic condition, or a state of venou.s cong^tion, 
or the application of cold, or violent stretching of th$ skin, or the 
use of sudh aubstances as Atropine, datuiin, morphia, strychnine, 
alcohol, bromide of potassium, cannabln and hydrate of chloral 
bbmt sensibility. The only active Mibstance said io Increase it 
is caffein. • 
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Ab<;oluie sensitiveness, as indicated by a sense of pressure, has for romovinfir a deformity of the nose arising from lupus or other 
been determined by various methods. Two different weights arc ulcerative disease, the patient feels the new nasal part as if it were 
placed on the part’ ami the smallest difference in weight that can his forehead, and ho may have the curious sensation of a nasal 
be perceived is noted. Weber placed small weights directly on the instead of a frontal headache. (5) From the number of points 
skin; Aubert and Kammler loaded small plates; Dohrn made use touched we judge as to the smoothness or rouKhness of a body. A 
of a balance, having a blunt point at one end of the beam, resting on body having a uniiormly level surface, like a billiard ball, i.s smooth; 
the skin, v hilst weights were placed on the other end of the bt^am a body having points irregular in size and number in a given area 
to equalize the pre.ssuro; H. Eulenberg invented an instrument like is rough; and ii the points are very close together it gives rise to a 
a spiral sprin*' papcr-clip or balance (the baraeslhesiometer) , having sensation, like that of the pile of velvet almost intolerable to some 
an index showing the ].ressuro in grammes; F. Goltz employed individuals. Again, if the pressure is so uniform as not to be felt, 
an india-rubr)er tiibe filled with water, and this, to ensure a constant as when the body is immersed in water (paradoxical as this may seem, 
.surface ol contact . bent at one spot over a piece of cork, is touched it is the case that the .sensation of contact is felt only at the Limit 
at that spot bv the cutaneous jiart to be e3te,mined. and, by rliytli- of the fluid), we experience the sensation of being in contact with a 
mically exerted pressure waves analogous to those ol tlie arterial fluid. (6) La.stly, it would appear tliat touch is always the result 
pulse arc produced in the tube; and L. Lan do is invented a inercurial of variation of pressure. No portion of the body when touching 
balance, enabling him to malu* rapid variations in the weight without anything can be regarded as aosolutely motionless, and the slight 
giving rise to any shock. I'hesc methods have given the following oscillations of the sensory surface, and in many cases ol the body 
general results. (1) The greatest acuteness is on the forehead, touched, produce those varuitions ol pressure on which touch 
temple j and back ot the hand and forearm, which delect a pressure dop^ends. 

of o’oo2 gramme; fin.gers detect 000 s to 0015 gramme; the chin, To explain the phenomenon of the tactile field, and more especially 
abdomen and nose 0 (^4 to 0 05 gramme. (2) Goltz's method gives the remarkable variations of tactile sensibility above described, 
the same general results as Weber s experiment with the compas.ses, various theories have been advanced, but none are satisfactory, 
with the exception that the tip of the tongue has its sensation of (See article " Cutaneous Sensations " by C. S. Sherrington m 
pressure much lower in the scale tlian its sensation of touch. (3) Schafer's Physiology, li. 920). Research shows that the sensation 
Eulenberg found the following gradations m the fineness ol the of touch may be relerrod to parts ot the skin which do not contain 
pressure sense : the forehead, lips, back of the cheeks, and temples the special end organs associated with this sense, and that filaments 
apprcsciate differences of to (200 ; 205 to 300 : 310 grammes), in the Malpighian layer (the layer immediately above the papillae 
liio back 01 the last phalanx of the fingers, the forearm, hand, of the true skin) may form the anatomical basis of the sense. The 
first and second phalanges, the palmar surface of the hand, forearm skin may be regarded, Jilso, as an extensive surface containing 
and upper arm distinguish diiferences of tV to ^ (200 : 220 to 200 : nervous arrangements by which we are brought into relation with 
210 gramme.s). “riie iron t ol the log and thigh is similar to the fore- the outer world. Accordingly, touch is not the only sensation 
arm. Then follow the back of the foot and toes, the sole of the foot, referred to the skin, but we also refer son.sations of temperature 
and the back of the leg and thigh. Dohrn placed a weight of (heat and cold), and often those peculiar .sensations which we call 
1 gramme on theskin, and then determined the least additional weight pain. 

that could be detected, with this rebuilt : third phalanx of finger Sensations of T'emperaiure, — These depend on thermic irritation 
0-490 gramme; back of the foot, 0-5 gramme; second phalanx, 0-771 of the terminal organs, as proved by the following experiment of 
gramme; first phalanx, 0-82 gramme; leg, i gramme; back of liand, E. H. Weber * " Tf the elbow be dipped into a very cold fluid, the 
1156 grammes; palm, 1*108 grammes; patella, 1-5 grammes; fore- cold is only felt at the immersed part of the body (whore tlie fibres 
arm, 1-99 grammes ; umbilicus, 3*5 grunimes; and back. 3-8 grammes, terminate) ; pain, however, is felt in the terminal organs of the ulnar 
(4) In passing from light to houvicr weight.^, the acuteness increases nerve, namely, in the finger points; this pain, at the same time, 
at once, a maximum is reached, and then with heavy weights the deadens the local sensation of cold.” If the sensation of cold were 
power of distinguishing the differences diminishes. (5) A sensation due to the irritation of a .specific-nerve fibre, the sensation of cold 
of pressure after the weights have been removed may be noticed would be referred to the tips of the fingers. When any part of the 
(after- pressure sensation), especially if the weight be considerable, skin is above its normal mean temperature, warmth is lelt; in the 
(0) Valeniine noticed tliat, if the finger were held against a blunt- opposite case, cold. The normal mean temperature ol a given area 
toothed wheel, and the wheel wore lotated with a certain rapidity, vanes according to the distribution of hot blood in it and to the 
he felt a smooth margin. This was experienced when the intervals activity of nutritive changes occurring in it. When the skin is bi ought 
ol time between the contacts of successive teeth were less than from into contact with a good conductor of heat there is a sensation of 
lit) to second. The same experiment can be readily made cold. A seiusation of heat is experienced when heat is carried to 

by holding tlie finger over the holes in one of the outermo.st circles the skin in any way. The following are the chief facts that have 
of a large syren rotating quiokly : the .sensiitions of individual been ascertained regarding the temperature sense: (i) E. H. 
holes become fused, .so as to give rise to a feeling of touching a slit. Weber found that, with a skin temperature of from 15*5'^ C. to 35® C., 
(7) Vibrations of strings arc detected even when the number is the tips of the fingers can distinguish a difference of 0-25® C. to 0*2® C. 
about 1500 per second ; above this the sensation of vibration ceases. Temperatures just below that of the blood (33°"27'' C.) are 
By attaching bristles to the prongs of tuning-forks, and bringing disdnguishod by the most sensitive parts, even to 0-05® G. (2) The 
these into contact with the lip or tongue, sensations of a very acute thermal sense varies in different regions as follows : tip ot tongue, 
character are experienced, wliich are mo.st intcn.se when the forks eyelids, cheeks, lips, neck, belly. The "perceptible minimum” was 
vibrate from 600 to 1 500 per second. found to be, in degrees C. t breast 0-4° ; back, 0-9® ; back of hand, 0 3® ; 

Information from facAile Impressions. — These enable us to come palm, 0-4°; arm, 0*2®; back of foot, 0-4®; thigh. 0*5°; leg.O'O® to 0-2®; 
to the following conclusions. (1) We note the existence cf some- cheek. 0 4®; temple, 0-3®. (3) If two different temperatures are appUed 
thing touching the seii.sorv surface. (2) From the intensity of the side by .side and .simultancou.sly, the impressions often fuse, especially 
sensation we determine the weight, tension or intensity of the it the areas are close together. (4) Practice is siiid to improve the 
pf^ssure. Tins sensation is in tlic first instance referred to tlio skin, thermal sense. (5) Sensations of heat and cold may curiously 
but after the pressure has reached a certain amount muscular alternate; thus when tlie skin is dipped first into water at 10° C. 
•eiwaUpps ar'e^ also experienced — the so-called muscular .sen.se, we leel cold, and if it be then dipped into water at 16® C. we have at 
(3) T-hfe locMify of the part touched is at once determined, and from first a feeling of warmth but soon again of cold. (6) The same 
this the probaiilc position of the touching IkkIv. lake the visual temperature applied to a large area is not appreciated in the same 
field, to which all retinal impressions are referred, point for pomt, way as when applied to a small one; thus ‘ the whole lianrl when 
ther^’te.a tactile field, to which all points on the skin surface may be placed in water at 2i)j^5® C. feels warmer than when a finger is 
fefcrredf (4) By touching a body at various point.s, from the dipped into water at 32® C.” 

difference*^ of .pressure an<l from a comparison of the positions ol There is every reason to hold that there are dmeront nerve fibres 
boinls in the tactile field we judge of the configuration of and different central organs for the tactile and th^al .sensations, 
‘the body^ A numlier of ' tactile pictures ” arc obtainod bv passing but nothing definite is known. The one sensation undoubtedly 
the skin over the touched body, and the .shape of the body is further affects the other. Thus the minimum distance at which two corn- 
determined bv a knowledge of the muscular movements necessary pass points are felt is diminished When one point is warmer than 
to bring the cutnnoous surface into contact with different portions the other. Again, a colder weight is felt as heavier, so that the 
of it H tlvere is abnormal displacement of position, a false con- apparent difference of pressure becomes greater when the heavier 
ception#lay arise as to- the shape of the boclv. Thus, if a small weight is at the same time colder, and le.ss when the lighter weight 
marble or a pea be placed between the index and middle finger so is colder, and difference of pressure is felt with equal weights of 
as to touch (with the palm downwards) the outer side of the index unequal tempecature ” (E. H. Weber). Great sensibility to differ- 
fingpr and th# inner side of the middle finger, a sensation of touching encos of temperature is noticed after removal, alteration by vesicants 
one round body is experienced; but if the fingers be crossed, so that or destruction of the epidermis, and m the skin affection called 
the marble toxiches the inner side of the index finger and the outer herpes zoster. The same occurs in some cases ot locomotor ataty. 
side ot the middle finger, there will be a feeling of iaio round bodies. Removal of the epidermis, as a rule, inctyases t^tile sensibility 
becixil^e in "these circumstances there is added to the feelinVs of and the sense of locality. Increased tactile sensibility is terrped 
ephtact a feeling of distortion (or of muscular action) such as would hyperpselaphesia. and is a rare phenomenon m nervous diseases, 
take njace if the fingers, for purposes of touch, were placeil in that Paralysis of the tactile sense is called kypopmaphesia, whilst ip 
abnormal position. Again, as showing that our knowledge of the entire loss is apselaphejta. Brown-S4quard mentions a c&ty in 
•tactile field is precise, there is'^the well-known fact that when n piece which contact ot two points gave rise to a sense of a tmrd pount of 
ot skin is transplanted from the forehead to the nose, in the operation contact. Certain conditions of the nerye centres affect the senses 
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both of touch and temperature. Under the influence of morphia 
the person may feel abnormally enlarged or diminishes 1 in size. As 
a rule the souses are affected simultaneously, but cases occur where 
ono may bo affected more than the other. 

Sensations of heat and cold are chiefly referred to the skin, and 
onlv partially to some mucous membranes, such as those of the 
alimentary canal. Direct irritation of a nerve does not give rise 
to these sensations. The exposed pulp of a diseased tooth, when 
irritated by hot or cold fluids, gives rise to pain, not to sensations 
of temptTature. Ii has now been asc ertainea that there ore minute 
areas on the skin in which sensations of heat and cold may be more 
acutely felt than in adjoining areas; and, further, that there arc 
points stimulated by addition of heat, hot spots, while others arc 
stimulated by withdrawal of heat, cold spots. 

A simple method of demonstrating this phenomenon is to 
use a solid cylinder of copper, 8 in. in length by i in. in thick- 
ness, and sharpened at one end to a fine per.cil-like point. Dip 
the pointed end into very hot water, close the eyes, and toucli 
parts of the skin. When a hot spot is touched, there is an acute 
.sensation of burning. Such a spot is often near a hair. Again, 
in another set of experiments, dip the copper pencil into ice-cold 
water anrl search for cold spots. When one of these is touched, a 
sensation of cold, as if concentrated on a point, is experienced. Thus 
it may be flcmonstrated that in a given area of skin there ma3' be 
hot .spots, cold spots and touch .spots. 

Cold spots are more abundant than hot spots. 'I’he spots are 
arranged in curved lines, but the curve uniting a number of cold 
spots does not coincide with the curve forming a chain of liot spots. 

Weber's method it will be found that we can discriminate cold 
spots at a sliortcr distance from each other than hot spots. Thus 
on the forehead cold spots have a minimum distance of 8 mm., and 
hot spots 4 mm.; on the skin of the breast, cold .spots 2 mm., and 
hot spots 5 mm.; on the back, cold spots 1-5 mm., and hot spots 
4 to f) mm.; on the back of the hand, cold spots 3 mm., and hot 
spots 4 mm.; on the palm, cold spots 8 mm., and hot spots 2 mm.; 
and on the thigh and leg. cold spots 3 mm., and hot spots 3 5 mm. 
Blectncal and mechanical stimulation of the hot or cold spots adl 
Jorth the corresponding .sem^ation. No tcnmnal organ tor dis- 
crimination of temperature lias yet been lound. It will be observed 
tluii the sensation ol heat or cold is excited by change o1 temperature, 
and that it is more acute and definite the more sudden the change. 
Thus discrimination of temperature i.s similar to discrimination of j 
touch, which depends on more or Ic.ss .sudden change of pre.ssure. 1 
The term cold means, physiologically, the sensation we experience 
when heat is abstracted, anrl the term heat, the sen.sation leJt when 
heat ic added to the part. Thus we arc led to consider that the skin 
contains at least two kinds of specific terminal organs for sensations 
of touch and temjierature, and two sets of nerve fibres which carry 
the nervous impulses to the brain. In all probability, also, these 
fibreF have dilTerent central ending-^, and in their course to the brain 
run in different tracts in the .spinal cord. This will explain case.s 
of disease of the central nervous system in which, over certain areas 
of skin, sensations of touch have been lost while sensations of tem- 
perature and piiin remain, or vice versa. Tactile and thermal 
impressions may influence each other. Thus a leg sent to " sleep ’’ 
by pre.ssure on the sciatic nerve will be found to be less .sen.sitive 
to heat, but distinctly .sensitive to cold. In some cases of disease 
it hap been noticed that the skin is sen^tive to a temperature above 
that of tlie limb, but insoiusitive to cold. It is highly probable that 
just as we found in the case of touch fpre,ssure), the terminal organs 
connected with the .sense of temperature are the fine nerve fflaments 
tliat have been detected in the deeper strata of the Malpighian regiofl 
of the epidermis, immediately above the true skin, and it is also 
probable that cerhiiii epidermic (epithelial) colls in that region 
play their p.rt in the mechanism. Sensations of a painful character 
may also, in certain circumstances, be referred to the viscera, and 
to mucous and serous surfaces. Pain is not a sensation excited by 
irritating the end organ.s either of touch or of temperature, nor 
even by irritating directly the filaments of a sensory nerve. Even 
if sensory nerves are cut or bruised, as in surgical operations, there 
may be no sensations of pain ; and it has been lound that muscles, 
vessels and even the viscera, such as the heart, stomach, liver or 
kidneys, may be freely handled without giving rise to any feeling 
of pain, or indeed to any kind of sensation. These parts, in ordinary 
circumstances, appear to be in.sensitive, and yet they contain afferent 
nerves. If the sensibility of these nerves is heightened, or possibly 
if the sensitiveness of the central terminations of die nerves is raised, 
then we may have sensations to which we give the name of pain. 

In like manner the skin is endowed with afferent nerves, distinct 
from those ministering to touch and to temperature, along which 
nervous impulses are constantly flowing. When ” these nervous 
impulses reach the central nervous system in ordin iry circumstances 
they do not give rise to changes that reach the level of consciou.sness 
but they form, as It were, the warp and woof of our mental life, and 
they also affect metaboUsms, that is to say, nutritive changes in 
many parts of the body. They may also, as is well known, affect 
unconsciously such mechanisms as those of the action of the hrr.rt, 
toe calibre of the blood-vosacls and the movements of respiration! 

If, hoirever, this plane of activity is rais d, as by intermittent 
pressure, or by inflammatory action, or by sudden changes of 


temperature, as in burning, scalding, &c.. such nervous impulses give 
rise to pain. Sometimes pain is distinctly located, and in other 
cases it may be irradiated in the nerve centres, and referred to areas 
of skin or to regions of the body which are not really the seat of 
the iiTitation. Thus irritation of the liver may cause pain in the 
shoulder; disease ol the liip-joint often gives rise to pain in the knee; 
and renal colic, due to the passage of a calculus down the ureter,’ 
to severe pain even in the abdominal walls. These are often 
termed reflex pains, and their interpretation is of great importance 
to physicians in the diagnosis of disease. Their frequent occiirrenoe 
has ^80 directed attention to the distribution in the skin and 
termination in the brain of the sensory nerves. It is also notice- 
able that a sensaiioii of pain gives us no information as to its 
cause; we simply have an agonizing sensation in a part to whito, 
hitherto, we probably referred no sensations. Tho acuteness or 
intensity of pain depends partly on the intensity of the irritation, 
and partly on the degree of excitability of the sensory nerves at 
the time. 

Pam. — In addition to sen.sations of touch and ot temperature 
roforred to the skin, there is still a third kind of sensation, unlike 
either, namely, pain. This sensetion cannot be supposed to be 
excited by irritations of the end organs of touch, or of specific 
thermal end organs (it there be such), but rather to irritation of 
ordinary sensory nerves, and there is every reason to believe that 
painful impressions make their way to the brain along special tracks 
in the spinal cortl. If we consider our mental condition as regaids 
sensation at any moment, we notice numerous sensations more or 
less definite, not referred directly to the surface, nor to external 
objects, such as a feeling of general comfort, free or impeded breath- 
ing, hunger, thirst, malaise, horror, fatigue and pain. These are 
all caused by tlic irritation of ordinary sensory nerves in different 
localities and if the irritation of such nervo.s, by chemical, thermal, 
mccluinical or nutritional stimuli, passes beyond"^ a certain maximum 
point of inton.sity the result is pam. Irritation of a nerve, in accord- 
ance with the law of *' peripheral reference of sensation," will cause 
pain. Sometimes the irritation applied to the trunk of a sensory 
nerve may be .so intense a.s to destroy its normal function, and loss 
ol sensation or anaesthesia results. If then the .stimulus be increased 
further, pain is excited which is referred to the end of the nerve, with 
the result of producing what has been called anaesthesia dolorosa. 
Pains frequently cannot be distinctly located, probably owing to 
the fact ol irradiation in the nerve centres and subsequent reference 
to areas of the body which are not really the seat of irritations, 
llio intensity of pain depends on the degree of excitability of the 
sensory nerves, whilst its massiveness depends on the number of 
nerve fibres affected. The quality of the pain is probably produced 
by the kind of irritation of the liorvc, as affected by the structure 
oi the part and the greater or less continuance of severe pressure. 
Thus there are piercing, cutting, boring, burning, throbbing, pressing, 
gnawing, dull and acute varietie.s of pain. Sometimes the excitability 
of the cutaneous nerves is so great that a breath of air or a delicate 
touch may give rise to suffering, Tliis hypevai^ia is found in 
inflammatory atfoctions of the skin. In neuralgia the pain is charac- 
terized by its cliaractor of shooting along the course of the nerve 
and by severe exacorbations. In many nervous diseases there 
are disordered sensations referred to the skin, such as alterna- 
tions of heat and cold, burning, creeping, itching and a feeling as 
if insects were crawling on the surface (formication). This con- 
dition is termed paralgia. The term hypalgia is applied to a 
diminution and analgia to paralysis of pain, as is produced by 
anaesthetics. 

Muscular .S'ew.'jc.— The sensory impres.sions considered in this 
article are closely related to the so called muscular sense, or that 
sense or feeling by which we are aware of the state of the muscles of 
a limb as regards contraction or relaxation. Some have held that 
the muscular sense is really due to greater or less stretching of the 
skin and tlierofoic to irritation of the nerves of that organ. That 
this is not the case is evident from the fact that disordered move- 
ments indicating perversion or lo.ss of this sense are not affected by 
removal of the skin (Claude Bernard). Further, cases in the human 
being have been noticed where there was an entire loss of gutaneous 
sensibility whilst the muscular sense was unimpaired. It is also 
known that muscles possess sensory nerves, giving rise, in certain 
circumstances, to fatigue, and, when strongly irritated, to the pain 
of cramp. Muscular sensations are really excited by irritation of 
sensory nerves passing from tho muscles themselves. There are 
specialized spindle-like bodies in many miwcles, and there are organs 
connected with tendons which are regarded as sensory organs by 
which pressures are communicated to gensory nerve-filaments. 
We are thus made conscious of whether or not the muscles arc 
contracted, and of the amount of contraction necessary to overcome 
resistance, and this knowledge enables us to judge of the amount 
of voluntary impulse. Loss or diminution of the muscular sense is 
seen in chorea and especially in locomotor ataxy.. Increase of it is 
rare, ^ut it is seen in the curious affection called anxieta^ tibiqgum 
a painful condition of unre.st, which leads to a continfUil change in 
toe position of the limbs (see Equilibrium). G. M.) 

TOUL, a garrison town of north-etsiern France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Meurthe-eUlifoselle, ai m. 
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W. of Nancy on the Eastern railway. Pop. (1906), town, 9523; 
commune, 13,663. Toul is situated in a plain on the left bank 
of the Moselle, which skirts the town on theS, and S. E., while 
on the N. it is bordered by the Marne-Rhine canal. It is princi- 
pally important as being the centre of a great entrenched camp 
close to the German frontier. Immediately after the Franco- 
German War the whole system of frontier defence was revised, 
and of all the new fortresses of the Meuse and ^Moselle Toul is 
perhaps the most formidable. 'I'he works were begun in 1874 
I)/ tlic construction of four outlying forts north, north-east 
and south of the towm, but these soon became merely 

an inner line of deience. The principal defences now lie 
much farther out on all sides. The west front of the 
new line of forts occupies a long line of high gi'ound (the 
watershed of the Meuse and the Moselle), the north front, 
about 4 m. from Toul, is in undulating country’, while facing 
towards Nancy and forming the chord of the arc which 
the Moselle describes from Fontenay below to Villey-le-Sec 
above, is the strong cast front, the outlying works of which 
extend far to the cast (Fort Frouard iind other works 

about Nancy) and to the south-east (Pont .St Vincent). 
The south front extends from the Moselle at Villey-le- 

Sec south-westwards till it meets the southern end of the 
west front on the high ground overlooking the Meuse 

valley. The fort at Pagny on the Meuse to the south-west 
may be considered an outwork of this line of defence. The 
perimeter of the Toul defences proper is nearly 30 m., and 
their mean distance from the town about 6 m. Northward, 
along the Meuse, Toul is connected with the fortress of Verdun 
by the “ Meuse line ” of barrier forts, the best known of which 
are Gironville, Liouville and 1 royon . Sou ih of Toul the country 
was purposely left unfortified us fur us Epinal {q.v.) and this 
region is known as the Troupe dTCpinal. 

The town itself forms an oval within a bustioned enceinte 
pierced by three gateway.s. It has twm important churches. 
That of vSt J^tienne (formerly a cathedral) has a choir and 
transept of the T3th century ; the nave and aisles are of the 14th, 
and the facade, the finest part of the building, of the last half of 
the 15th. The two western tow'crs, which have no spires, reach 
a height of 246 ft. The two large lateral chapels of the nave are 
in the Renaissance style. The chief features of the interior 
arc its stained glass and organ loft. South of the church there 
is a fine cloister of the end of the 13th century w^hich was 
much damaged at the Revolution. The church of St 
Gengoult, which dates chiefly from the late 13th or early 14th 
century, has a fa(;ade of the T5th century and a cloister in the 
Flamboyant Gothic .style of the i6tli century. I'he hotel- 
de-ville occupies a building of the i8th century, once the epis- 
copal palace, and contains the library and museum. Toul 
is the seat of a sub-prefect, and has a tribunal of commerce 
communal college among its public institutions. The 
industfies include the manufacture of porcelain ; trad(i i.s in 

TohV^Tull^m) is one of the oldest town&.of France; originally 
capital of the Leuci, in the Belgic Confederation, it acc|uired 
ipreat importance under the Romans. It was evangcibed by 
si in the latter half of the 4th century, and became 

Qne^f •the leading sees of north-east Gaul. After being sacked 
successively by Goths, Burgundiaas, Vandals and Huns, Toul 
was conquered by the Franks in 450. Under the Merovingians 
it. was governed by counts, assisted by elective officers. 'J'he 
bishops became sovereign counts in the loth century, holding 
only okfhe emperor, and for a period of 300 years (13th to i6th 
denturies) the citizens maintained a long struggle against 
them. Toother with Verdun and Metz the town and its 
domain formed the territory of the Trois-EvC'ch6s. Toul was 
forced to yield for a time to the count of Vuud^mont in the 12th 
cenjjiiy, ^ifKi twice to the duke of Lorraine in the 15th, aqd was 
thrice devastated by the plague in the i6th century. Charles V. 
made a solemn entry into the town in 1544, but in the following 
jrear^ at the instance of the cardinal of Lorraine, it placed 
itself under* tbe perpetual* protection of the kings of France. 


Henry II. took possession of the Trois*£v^hes in 1552, but the 
territory was not officially incorporated with France till 1648. 
Henry IV. was received in state in 1603, and in 1637 the 
parlcmcnt of Metz was transferred to Toul. In 1700 Vauban 
reconstructed the fortifications of tlie town. In 1790 the 
bishopric was suppressed and the diocese united to that of 
Nancy. Toul, which had then no modem defences, capitulated 
in 1870 after a bombardment of twelve days. 

TOULON, a seaport and first-class fortress and naval station 
of France, department of Var, capital of the arrondissement 
of Toulon, on the Mediterranean, 42 m. E.S.E. of Marseilles. 
Pop. (1886), 53,941 : (1901), 101,602. The bay, which 
opena to the east, has two divisions, the Grande Rade 
and the Petite Rade ; it is sheltered on the north and 
west by high hills, closed on the south by the peninsula of 
capes Sici^ and Cdpct, and protected on the east by a huge 
breakwater, the entrance, 1300 ft. wide, being defensible by 
torpedoes. A ship coming from the open sea must first 
pass the forts of St Marguerite, of Cap Brim, of Lamalgue 
and of St Louis to the north, and the biittery of the .signal 
station to the south; before reaching the Petite Rade it must 
further pass under the guns of the battery of Le Salut to the 
cast, and of the forts of Balaguier and L’Aiguillettc to the west. 
The Bay of I^ Seync lies west of the Petite Rade, and is 
defended by the forts of Six-Fours, Napoleon (formerly Fort 
Caire), and Malboiisquet, and the batteries of Les Ar^nes and 
Les Gaiis. To the north of Toulon rise the defensive works 
of Mont Faron and I'ort Rouge, to the east the forts of Artigucs 
and St Catherine, to the north-east the formidable fort of 
Condon, and to the south-east that of Colle Noire, respectively 
dominating the highway into Italy and the valley of Hytircs 
with the Ihiy of Canjueiranne. The town, enlarged to the 
north under the Second Empire, has on that side a fine modem 
quarter; but in the old town the streets are for the most part 
narrow, crooked and dirty, and to their insanitary state the 
cholera epidemic of 1884 was attributed. The chief buildings 
are the former cathedral of St Marie Majeure (from the 5lh 
century Toulon was a bishop’s see till i8ot, when it was annexed 
to that, of Fr6jus), the church of St Louis, the naval and military 
hospital, with a natural history collection and an anatomical 
museum attached, a naval school of medicine, a school of 
hydrography, and large barracks. In 1883-1887 a handsome 
Renaissance building was erected to pccommodate the picture 
gallery and the town library. The monument in com- 
memoration of the centenary of the French Revolution w^as 
erected in 1890 in the Place de la labert^, the finest in the 
new town. The imports are wine, com, wood, coal, hemp, iron, 
sugar, coffee and fresh fish; the exports are salt, copper ore, 
barks for tanning and oils. The principal industries, apart 
from the arsenal, are shipbuilding, fishing, lace-making and 
wdne-grbwing. Toulon possesses an observatory and a 
botanical garden. The intere.sting buildings and gardens of 
the hospital of St Mandrier stand on the peninsula of Cape 
C< 5 pet, and near them is the lazaretto. 

I'oulon U the most important of the French dockyards, and is 
the headquarters of the Mediterranean fleet. The arsenal, which 
was created by Louis XIV.— Vauban being the engineer of the 
works — lies on the north side of tlie Petite Rade. This is ap- 
proached from the Grande Rade by passages at the north and 
south ends of a long breakwater which extends from the direction 
of Le Mounlloii towards the C^pet Peninsula. The water space 
within the moles amounts to about 150 acres, while the quays 
approach 4 m. in length. Outside in the Petite Rade is a splendid 

rotected anchorage for a great fleet, the whole being commanded 

y many forts and batteries. There are four great basins ajv 
proached from the Petite Hade— the Vielle Darse, to the east, 
on the side of Le Mourillon; the Darse Vauban, next to it; and the 
Darse de Castigneau and the Darse Miseii^jjsy, farther to the wcvst. 
In the Dorse Vauban are three dry docks, two of them 24O ft. long, 
with a depth of water on the sill of about 20 ft.; while the third 
is 283 ft. long, with a depth of over 24 ft. Three other dry docks are 
in the Darse do Castigneau, of which one is in two sections. The 
largest of the docks Is 385 it. long, and the depth of water on the 
sill in all these docks averages 30 ft. In the Darse Missiessy are 
two dry docks, 42O ft. long, with a depth on the sill of ovei;^32 ft. 
There are several building slips, and the yard is supplied witli 
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a gun foundry and wharf, fittingHdiopfl, boiler works, victualHng 
and other establishments, rolling mills and magazines. Le MooriUon 
is a BubsicUary yard at Toulon, devoted chiefly to ship- building, 
and possessing large facilities, including five covered shps. 

The Roman Telo Martius is supposed to have stood near 
the lazaretto. The town was successively sacked by 
Goths, Burgundians, Franks an^ Saracens. During the 
early middle ages, and till conquered by Charles of Anjou 
in 1259, it was under lords of its own, and entered into alii- 
jince with the republics of Marseilles and Arles. St Louis, 
and especially Louis XII. and Francis 1 . strengthened 
its fortifications. It was seized by the emperor Charles V. 
in 1524 and 1536. Henry IV. founded a naval arsenal at 
Toulon, which was further strengthened by Richelieu, and 
Vauban made the new dock, a new enceinte, and several 
forts and batteries. In 1707 the town was unsuccessfully 
besieged by the duke of Savoy, Prince Eugene and an English 
fleet. In 1720 there was an outbreak of the plague. In 1792 j 
after great and sanguinary disorder, the royalists of the town ! 
sought the support of the English and Spanish fleets cruising I 
in the neighbourhood. The Convention ha^dng replied by i 
putting the town “ hors la loi,” the inhabitants opened their i 
harbour to the English. The army of the republic now (1793) 
laid siege to the town, and on this occasion Napoleon Bonaparte 
first made his name as a soldier. The forts commanding the 
town having been taken, the English ships retired after setting 
fire to the arsenal. The conflagration was extinguished by 
the prisoners, but not before 38 out of a total of 56 vessels had ‘ 
been destroyed. Under the Directory Toulon became the 
most important French military fort on the Mediterranean; 
here Napoleon organized the Egyptian campaign, and the 
expedition against Algiers set out from Toulon in 1830. The 
fortifications have been strengthened by Napoleon 1 ., Louis 
Philippe, Napoleon IIL, and since 1870. 

Battle of Toulon,— T\\ih naval battle took place on the iith of 
February near the port of Toulon. A British fleet of iliirty 
sail of the line under command of Thomas MaLhewa, who combined 
the offices of naval commander in -chief in Ihc Mediterranean and 
envoy to the courts of Sardinia and the Italian princes, engaged 
a combined force of ^aniards under Don [os^ Navarro and Fi-encb 
under M. de Court. They were in all twehty-seve.n sail. The allies 
left Toulon on the 9th of February. Mathews was at anchor in 
Hyure.=! Bay to watch them, for though France and Great Britain 
were plreaoy engaged as allies on opposite sides in the War of the 
Austrian Succession, there had been no declaration of war between 
them. It was known that the alli^is meant to transfer Spanish 
troop.s to Italy to serve against the Austrians, and Mathews had no 
hesitation in attacking them, Great Britain being at war with 
Spain. He left Hy^res in very light wind with a heavy westerly 
swell, and with his fleet in confusion. The British ships were strag- 
gling over a distance of ten miles, but he put himself between the 
enemy and Toulon. Mathews was on baa terms with his second 
in command, Lestock, who commanded the rear divi.sion and showed 
little disposition to support his superior. By the morning of the 
izth the interval between the van and centre of the British fleet 
and its rear had increased in the light breezes, and also through 
the volnntaiy or involuntary misapprehension of Mathews's orders 
by Lestock. The allies were in a fairly well-formed line, heading 
to the south, and southward of the British. Matiicws pursued^ 
and at 1.30 p.m., when liis leading ship was abreast of the centre 
ship of Uie allies, he attacked. Some hot fighting took place 
between Mathews and the Spaniards who formed the alUcd rear. 
The action was notable as the last occasion on which an attempt 
was made t-o use a firesliiij on the open sea. One was sent against 
the *' Real " (114), the Spanish flagship, but she was reduced to a 
sinking state by the fire of the Spaniards, and blew up prematurely, 
willi the loss of all on board. At about five o'clock, the French 
in the van turned back to support the Spaniards, and Mathews drew 
off. One Spanish ship, the Poder " (C)oL which had surrendered 
was r^aptured, and then set on fire by the allies. Mathews made 
only a f^ble attempt to renew the battle pn the ^pjlowmg days, 
and on the 13th returned towards the coast of Italy, which he said 
lic had to defend. The British rear division had not come into 
action at all. 

The battle, though a miserable affair in itself, is of groat impor- 
lanae in naval history because of the pronouncement of doctrine 
to which it led. Mathews, who was dissatisfied with his subordinate, 
Lestock, suspeqded him from command and sent him home for 
trial. Severkj of the captains had behaved ill, and the failure of 
a supAipr British fleet to gain a success over the allies caused 
extreme discontent at home.* A parliamentary inquiry was opened 


on the i2th of I 745 > which on % xflth of April, after a 

confused invostigation, ended in a petition to the king to oyder 
trials by court martial of all tlio ofliegrs accused of misconduct. 
A long scries of courts martial began on the i;th ^ September 
1745, and did not end till the 22nd of pctqttr lyafi. Sevend 
captains were sentenced to ba disoaifsed thu aemce. Lostock was 
acquitted, but Mathews was cpndsiznnud apd Mntehc^ to dis- 
missal. The finding of the court, which Wuor who 

actually fought, and acquitted the who did nb^ PUZzlcd apd 
angered public opinion. Jfie techmcal points >vflre not apprecir 
ated by laymen. The real evil done by thp condemnation of 
Mathews was not understood even in the xiavy. Mathews was 
blamed on the ground that ho had not waited to engage tfll his 
van ship was abreast of the van ship of the enemy. Efylh^ dcplam' 
lion of principle the court confirmed the formal system pf naval 
tactics which rendered all sea-fighting between equal or nearly 
< qual forces so ineftective for two generations, ^ 

See Bcatson, Naval and Military Memoirs, i. 197 seq. (London, 
1804), a full and fair narrative. (D. 3.) 

TOULOUSE, LOUIS ALEXANDRE DE BOU^RQN, Count of 
(167S-1737), third son of Louis XIV. and Mme de Montespan, 
w^is born on the 6th of June 1678. At the age of five he was 
created admiral of France. He distinguished himself during 
the War of the Spanish Succession, and inflicted a severe 
defeat on Admiral Rooke near Malaga in 1704. He Ipept 
aloof from the intrigues of his sister-in-law, the duchess of 
Maine, and died on the ist of December 1737. His son, Louis 
Marie de Bourbon, duede Penthi^vre (1725-1 793), succeeded 
his father in his posts, among others in that of grand admiral. 
He served under Marshal de Noailles, and fought brilliantly 
at Dettingen (1743) and Fontenoy (7745). He then lived in 
reti-eat at Rambouillet and Sceaux, protecting men of’ letters, 
and particularly the poet Florian, and dispensing charity, 
lie lo.st his son, the prince of I^imlmlle, in 1768, and survived 
his daughter-in-law, Louise Marie Th6r^.sc of Savoy-Carignan, 
the friend of Marie Antoinette, who was killed by the populace 
on the 3rd of September 1792. He died on the 4th pf March 
1793; his daughter and heiress, Louise Marie Adelaide, married 
Philippe (Egalit6), duke of Orleans. 

TOULOUSE, a city of south-western France, capital of the 
department of Haute-Garonne, 443 m. S. by W. of Paris by 
the Orleans railway, and 159 m. S.E. of Bordeaux by the 
Southern railway. Pop. (1906), town, 125,856; commune, 
149,438. Toulouse is situated on the right bank of the Garonne, 

I which here changes a north-easterly for a north-westerly 
j direction, describing ii curve round which the city extends in the 
I form of a crescent. On the left bank is the suburb of St Cyprien, 

: which exposed to the inundations of the river owing to its 
low situation. The river is spanned by three bridges— that 
of St Pierre to the north, that of St Michel to the south, and 
the Pont Ncuf in the centre; the last, a fine structure of seven 
arches was begun in 1543 by Nicolas Bacheficr, the sculptor, 
whose work is to be seep in many of the churches and mansions 
of the city. East and north of the city runs the Canal du 
Midi, which here joins the lateral canal of the Garonne. Between 
the Canal du Midi and the city proper extends a long line of 
boulevards leading southwards by the Alice St Etienne to the 
Grand Rond, a promenade whence a series of allies branch out 
in all directions. South*west the All( 5 e St Michel leads towards 
the Garonne, and south the Grande Al\ 6 e towards the ^ubourg 
St Michel. These boulevards lake the place of the old city 
walls. Between them and the canal he the more modern 
faubourgs of St Pierre, Amaud-Bemard, Matabiau, &c. The 
Place du Capitole, to which .streets converge from every side, 
occupies the centre of tl^e city. Two broad straight thorough- 
fares of modem construction, the Rue de Metz and the Rue 
d’Alsace-Lorraine, intersect one another to the south of this 
point, the first running east from the Pont Neuf, the other 
miming north and south. The other streets are for the most 
pwurt narrow and irregular. 

Th# most iateresting building in Toulouse is the churuh St 
Senun or Satumin, whom It^ead represents as the flrst preacher 
of the gosp>el in Toulquse, Where he wa.s perhaps martyred about 
the midcUa ql thn 3rd century. The clioir, the oldest part of the 
present building, was consecrated by Urban II, im 109O. The 
church is the largest Romanesque baaiUca in dkiatence, being 
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iwiSSL^ ‘*“^^«*) *»» 'louMe aisles. Four pillars, supporting 
uie centnu tower, are surrounded by heavy masonry, which some- 
wnat spoils the general harmony of the interior. In the southern 
tranaept is the portail des comtes,*' so named because near it 
lie the tombs of William Taillefer, Pons, and other early counts 
oi Toulouse. The little chapel in which these tombs (ascribed 
to the nth century) are found was restored by the capitols of 
Toulouse in 1648. Another chapel contains a Byzantine Christ 
of late Tith-century workmanship. The choir (iith and izth 
centuries) ends in on apse, or rather chevet, surrounded by a range 
of columns, marking off an aisle, which in its turn opens into five 
chapels. The .stalls are of 16th-century work and grotesquely 
carved. Against the northern wall is an ancient table d'auUl, 
which an 11th-century inscription declares to have belonged to 
St Semin. In the crypts are many relias, which, however, were 
robbed of their gold and silver shrines during the Revolution. 
On the south there is a fine outer porch in the Renaissance style; 
it is surmounted by a representation of the Ascension in Byzantine 
style. 1'hc central tower (13th century) consists of five storeys, 
of which the two highest are of later date, but harmonize with the 
three lower ones. A restoration of St Semin was carried out in 
the iQth century by Viollet-le-Duc. 

The cathedral, dedicated to St Stephen, date.s from three different 
epochs. The walls of the nave belong to a Romanesque cathedral 
of the iith century, but its roof dates from the first half of the 
T3th century. The choir was begun by Bishoj) Bertrand de 
rile (c. 1272), who wished to build another church in ]»lace of 
the old one. This wish was unfulfilled and the original nave, 
the axis of which is to the soutli of that of the choir, remains. 
The choir was burned in 1600 but restored soon after. It is sur- 
rounded by seventeen cliaiiels, finished by the cardinal d'Orldans, 
nephew of Louis XL. about the beginning of the ibth century, and 
adorned with gla.ss dating from the 15th to the 17th century. 
The western gate, flanked by a huge square tower, was con- 
structed by Peter du Moulin, archbi.shop of Toulouse from 1430 
to 1451. It has been greatly battered, and presents but a poor 
approximation to its ancient beauty. Over this gate, wWli 
was once ornamented with the statues of St Sernin, St Exuperius 
and the twelve apostles, as well as those of the two brother arch- 
bishons of Toulouse, Denis (1423-1430) and Peter du Moulin, there 
is a beautiful I3tb-centurv ro.se-window, whose centre, however, 
is not in a perpendicular line with the jioint of the Gothic arch 
below. 

Among other remarkable churches may be noticed Notre-Dame 
de la Daurade, near the Pont Ncuf, built on the .site of a 9th-ccntnry 
Benedictine abbey and reconstructfed towards the end of the i8th 
century; and Notre-Dame de la Dalbade; perhaps existing in the 
11th, but in its present form dating from the i6th century, with 
a fine Renaissance portal. The church of the Jacobins, held by 
Viollet-le-Duc to be “ one of the most beautiful brick churches 
constructed in the middle ages,” was built towards the end of 
the T3th century, and consists of a nave divided into two aisles 
by a range of columns. The chief exterior feature is a beautiful 
octagonal belfry. The church belonged to a Dominic;in mona-stoiy, 
of which part of the cloister, the refectory, the chapter-hall and the 
chapel also remain and are utilized by the lycee. Of the other 
.secular buildings the most noteworthy are the capitole and the 
museum. The cajiitole has a long Ionic facade built from 1750 
to 17O0. The theatre is situated in the left wing. Running along 
almost the whole length of the fir.st floor is the salle des illustres 
adorned with modem paintings and sculptures relating to the history 
of the town. The museum (opened in 1795) occupies, besides a 
largb modern building, the church, cloisters and other buildings 
,of an^ld Augqatiiiian convent. It contains pictures and a splendid 
cml«jRdn o^^ntiquitjes, notably a series of statues and busts of 
Romali ''empejors and others and much Romanesque sculi>ture. 
There is ‘an auxihary museum in Uie old college of St Raymond. 
The* natural history museum is in the Jardin des Plantes. The 
' courts .stand on the site of the old Chateau Narbonais, once 
thp resicf.*iicc of the counts of Toulouse and later the seat of the 
oi Toulouse. Near by is a statue of the jurist Jacques 
bptft at Toulouse. 

'J'oulouse is singularly rich in mansions of the lOth and 17th 
centuries. Among these may be mentioned the Hotel Bernuy, 
a fine Renaissance building now used by the lyc(^ and the H6tel 
d'Assezat of the same period, now the property of the Academic 
des JeH%^loraux (see beiow), and of the learned .societies of the city. 
I®;the court of the latter there is a statue of C16mence Isaure, a 
lady of Toulouse, traditionally supposed to have enriched the 
AgadAmie bjr a bequest in the 15th century. The Maison de Pierre 
has an elaborate stone fagade of 1612. 

Toulouse is the seat of an archbishopric, of a court of appeal, 
a. court of assizes and of a prefect. It is also the headquarters 
of tbc ‘ XVi^p army corns and centre of an educational efreum- 
scrijition (acadSmie). There are tribunals of first instance and of 
ibmmerce, a board of trade-arbitratioh, a chamber of commerce 
and a'^branch of the Bank of France. The educational institutions 
.include tacuHifjs of law, ffiedicine and pharmacy, science and 
letters, a Catholic institute with faculties of theology and letters | 


higher and lower ecclesiastical seminaries, lyc^s and training colleges 
for both sexes, and schools of veterinary science, fine arts and 
industrial sciences and music. 

Toulouse, the principal commercial and industrial centre of 
Languedoc, has important markets for horses, wine, grain, flowers, 
leather, oil and farm produce. Its pastry and other delicacies 
are iiighly esteemed. Its industrial establishments include the 
national tobacco factory, flour mills, saw-mills, engineering work- 
shops and factories for farrfiing implements, bicycles, vehicles, 
artificial manures, paper, boots and shoes, and flour pastes. 

Tolosa, chief town of the Volcae Tecto.suges, does not 
seem to have been a place of great importance during the early 
centuries of the Roman rule in Gaul, though in 106 b.c. the 
pillage of its temple by Q. S. Cepio, afterwards routed by the 
Cimbri, gave rise to the famous Latin proverb habet aurum 
Tolosanum, in allusion to ill-gotten gams. It possessed a 
circus and an amphitheatre, but its most remarkable remains 
are to be found on the heights of Old Toulouse {veins Tolosa) 
some 6 or 7 m. to the east, where huge accumulations of 
broken pottery and fragments of an old earthen wall mark 
the site of an ancient settlement. The numerous coins that 
have been discovered on the same spot do not date back farther 
than the 2nd century b.c., and seem to indicate the position 
of a Roman manufacturing centre then beginning to occupy 
the Gallic hill-fortrc.ss that, in earlier dap, had in times of 
peril been the stronghold of the native tribes dwelling on the 
river bank. Tolosa does not seem to have been a Roman 
colony ; but its importance must have increased greatly toward:; 
the middle of the 4th century. It is to be found entered in 
more than one itinerary dating from about this time; and 
Ausonius, in his Ordo nohilium urbium, alludes to it in terms 
implying that it then had a large population. In 419 it was 
made the capital of his kingdom by Wallia, king of the Visigoths, 
under whom or whose successors it became the scat of the 
great Teutonic kingdom of the West-Goths— a kingdom that 
within fifty years had extended itself from the l.oire to Gibraltar 
and from the Rhone to the Atlantic. On the defeat of Alaric 
II. (507) Toulouse fell into the hands of Clovis, who carried 
away the royal treasures to Augouiame. Under the Merovingian 
kings it seems to have remained the greatest city of southern 
Gaul, and is said to have been governed by dukes or counts 
dependent on one or other of the rival kings descended from 
the great founder of the Frankish monarchy. It figures pro' 
minently in the pages of Gregory of Tours and Sidonius 
Apollinaris. About 628 Dagobert erected South Aquitaine 
into a kingdom for his brother Charibert, who chose Toulouse 
as his capital. For the next eighty years its history is 
obscure, till we reach the days of Charles Martel, when it 
was besieged by Serna, the leader of the Saracens from Spain 
(^* 7^5-720). but delivered by Eudes, “ princeps Aquitaniae,” 
in whom later writers discovered the ancestor of all the 
later counts of Toulouse. Modern criticism, however, has 
discredited this genealog;y'; and the real h’story of Toulouse 
recommences in 780 or 781, when Charlemagne appointed his 
little son Louis king of Aquitaine, with Toulouse for his chief 
city. 

During the minority of the young king his tutor CTiorson 
ruled at Toulouse with the title of duke or count. Being 
deposed at the Council of Worms (790), he was succeeded by 
William Courtnez, the traditional hero of southern France, 
who in 806 retired to his newly founded monastery at Gellone, 
where he died in 812. In the unhappy days of the emperor 
Louis the Pious and his children Toulouse suffered in common 
with the rest of western Europe. It was besieged by Charles 
the Bald in 8^, and taken four years later by the Normans, who 
in 843 had sailed up the Garonne as far as its walls. A^ut 852 
Raymond I., count of Quercy, succeeded his brother Fridolo "as 
count of Rouergue and Toulouse ; it is from this noble that all 
the later counts of Toulouse trace their descent. Raymond I.’s 
grandchildren divided their parmts^ estates ; of these "Ray- 
mond 11. (d, 924) became count of Toulouse, and Ermengaud, 
count of Rouergue, while the hereditary titles of Gothia, Quercy 
and Albi were shared between them. Raymond II. *s grandson, 
William Taillefer (d. c. 1037), married Emma of Provence, and 
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handed down part of that lordship to his 3rounger son Bertrand.* 
WiUiam’s elder son Pons left two children, of whom William IV. 
succeeded his father in Toulouse, Albi, Quercy, &c.; while 
the younger, Raymond IV. of St Gilles {c. 1066), made him- 
self master of the vast possessions of the counts of Rouergue, 
married his cousin the heiress of Provence, and about 1085 began 
to rule the immense estates of hisjslder brother, who was still 
living. 

From this time the counts of Toulouse were the greatest 
lords in southern France. Raymond IV., the hero of the first 
crusade, assumed the formal titles of marquis of Provence, 
duke of Narbonne and count of Toulouse. While Raymond 
away in the Holy Land, Toulouse was seized by William 
IX., duke of Aquitaine, who claimed the city in right of his 
wife Philippa, the daughter of William IV., but was unable 
to hold it long (1098-1100). Raymond’s son and successor 
Bertrand followed his father’s example and set out for the 
Holy Land in 1109, leaving his great estates at his death to 
his brother Alphonse Jourdain. The nilc of this prince was 
di.sturbed by the ambition of William IX. and his grand-daughter 
Eleanor, who urged her husband Louis VII. to support her 
claims to Toulouse by war. On her divorce from Louis and 
her marriage with Henry II., Eleanor’s claims passed on totliis 
monarch, who at last forced Raymond V. to do him homage for 
Toulouse in 1173. Raymond V., the patron of the troubadours, 
died in 1194, and was succeeded by his son Raymond VI., 
under whose rule Languedoc was desolated by the crusaders of 
Simon de Montfort, who occupied Toulouse in 1215, but lo.st 
his life in besieging it in 1218. Raymond VIL, the .son of 
Raymond VI. and Princess Joan of England, succeeded his 
father in 1222, and died in 1249, leaving an only daughter 
Joan, married to Alfonso the brother of Louis IX. On the 
de^th of Alfonso and Joan in 1271 the vast inheritance of the 
counts of Toulouse lapsed to the Crown.- From the middle 
years of the 12th century the people of Toulouse seem to have ' 
begun to free themselves from the most oppressive feudal 
dues. An act of Alphonse Jourdain (1141) exempts them from 
the tax on salt and wine; and in T152 we have traces of a 
‘‘ commune consilium Tolosae ” making police ordinances in 
its own name “ with the advice of Lord Raymond, count of 
Toulouse, duke of Narbonne, and marquis of Provence.” This 
act is witnessed by six ” capitularii,” four duly appointed 
judges (judices constituti), and two advocates. Twenty-three 
years later there are twelve capitularii or consuls, six for the 
city and six for its suburbs, all of them elected and sworn to do 
justice in whatever municipal matters were brought before 
them. In 1222 their number was increased to twenty-four; 
but they were forbidden to touch the city property, which 
was lo remain in the charge of certain “ communarii ” chosen 
by themsepTS. Early in the 14th century the consuls tool? 
the name of “ domini de capitulo,” or, a little later, that of 
“ capitulum nobilium.” From the 13th century the consuls 
met in their o\^m house, the palatium communitatis Tolosae ” 
or hotel-de-villfi. In the i6th century a false derivation 
changed the ancient consuls (domini de capitulo) into the modem 
“capifouls ” (domini capitolii tolosani), a barbarous etymology 
which in its turn has, in the present century, transformed 
the old assembly house of Toulouse into the capitole. The 

* About 975 there was a partition of the estates which William 
Taillefer and his cousin Raymond II. of Auvergne held in common, 
—Albi, Quercy, &c., falling to William, and Gothia, &c., to 
Raymond. 

“ List of the counts of Toulouse : 


Chorson 778-790 

William 1 7qO"8oG 

Raymond Rafinel . c. 8t2-8t8 

Bcrenger .... 818-8^5 

Bernard 1 835 844 

Warin 814-845 

William II 845-850 

Frftlolo 850-852 

Raymond I 852-864 

Bemacd 804-875 

Eudq g7.^_Qi8 

Raymond II* . . 918-c. 924 


Ra5^mond III. . . 924-c. 950 

William Taillefer c. 950-c. 1037 

Pons 1037-1060 

William IV. . . 1060-c. 1093 

Raymond IV. . . 1093-1096 

BeftranJ .... 1096-1x09 
Alphonse Jourdain . 1109-1148 
Raymond V.. . 1148-1194 

Raymond VI. . . 1194-1222 

Raymond VII. . . 1222-1249 

Alfonso and Juan . 1249-1271 


parlement of Toulouse was established as a permanent court 
m 1443. Louis XI. transferred it to Montpefiier in 1467, but 
restored it to Toulouse before the close of the next year. Thii 
parlement was for Languedoc and southern France what the 
parlement of Paris was for the north. During the religious 
wars of the 16th century the Protestants of me town made 
two unsuccessful attempts to hand it over to the prince de 
Cond^. After St Bartholomew’s Day (1572) 300 of the party 
were massacred. Towards the end of the i6th century, during 
the wars of the League, the parlement was split up into 
three different sections, sitting respectively at Carcassonne or 
Beziers, at Castle Sarrasin, and at Toulouse, The three were 
reunited in 1596. Under Francis I. it began to persecute heretics, 
and in 1619 rendered itself notorious by burning the philosopher 
Vanini. In 1762 Jean Galas, an old man falsely accused of 
murdering his eldest son to prevent him becoming a Roman 
Catholic, was broken on the wheel. By the exertions of Voltaire 
his character was afterwards rehabilitated. The university 
of Toulouse owes its origin to the action of Gregory IX., who 
in 1229 bound Raymond VIL to maintain four masters to 
teach theology and eight others for canon law, grammar, and 
I the liberal arts. Civil law and medicine were taught only a 
I few years later. The famous “ Floral Games ” of Toulouse, 
in which the poets of Languedoc contended (May 1-3) for the 
prize of the golden amaranth and other gold or silver flowers, 
given at the expense of the city, were instituted in 1323-1324. 
The Acadhnie des Jeux Floraux still awards these prizes" for 
compositions in poetry and prose. In 1814 the duke of 
Wellington defeated Marshal Soult to the north-east of the 
town. 

See L. Ariste and L. Brand, Histoive populaire de Toulouse depuis 
les engines jusqu'h ce jour (Toulouse, 1898). This work contains 
an exhaustive bibliography. 

TOUNGOO, or Taung-ngu, a town and district in the Tenas- 
serim division of Lower Burma. The town is situated on the 
right bank of the river Sittang, 166 m. by rail N. from Rangoon. 
Pop. (1901), 15,837. From the 14th to the i6th century it was 
the capital of an independent kingdom. After the second 
Burmese War it was an important frontier station, but the 
troops were withdrawn in 1893. The district of Toungoo 
has an area of 6172 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 279,315, showing an 
increa.se of 32 % in the preceding decade. Three mountain 
ranges traverse the district— the Pegu Yomas, the Karen, 
and the Nat-taung or “ Great Watershed ’’—all of which have 
u north and south direction, and arc covered for the most 
part with dense forest. The Pe^ Yomas have a general 
elevation of from 800 to 1200 ft., while the central range averages 
from 2000 lo 3000 ft. The rest of Toungoo forms the upper 
portion of the valley of the Sittang, the only large river in the 
district, the chief tributaries of which are the Shwa, Hkabaung, 
Hpyu Thank-ye-Kat and Yank-thua-wa, all navigable for a 
great portion of their course. Limestone appears in various 
places, and in the north-east a light grey marble is quarried for 
lime. The rivers form the chief means of communication during 
the rainy sea.son. The rainfall in 1905 was 80*30 in. There 
arc 14 railway stations in the district. Rice "is the staple 
crop; there are promising plantations of coffee and rubber. 
Forests cover more than 5000 sq. m., of which 1337 sq. m. 
have been reserved, yielding a large revenue. 

TOUP, JONATHAN [Joannes Toupius] (1713-1785), English 
classical scholar and critic, was boin at St Ives in Cornwall, 
and was educated at a private school and Exeter College, 
Oxford. Having taken orders, he became rector of St Martin’s, 
Exeter, where he died on the 19th of January 1785. Toup 
established his reputation by his Emendatianes in Suidam 
(1760-1766, followed in 1775 by a supplement) and his edition 
of Longinus (1778), including not^ and emendations by 
Ruhgken. The excellence of Toup’s scholarship was “ known 
m the learned throughout Europe ” (so epitaph on the tSblet 
in the church at East Eooe set up by the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press), but his overbearing manner and extreme 
self-confidence made him many eneftiies. 
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TOURACOU- 

TOURACOU, the name, evidently already in use, under 
wliich in 1743 G. Edwards figured a pretty African bird,^ and 
presumably that applied to it in Guinea, whence it had been 
brought alive. It is the Cuculus persa of Linnaeus, and Turacus 
or Coryihaix persa of later authors. Cuvier in 1799 or j^oo 
Latmized its native name (adopted in the meanwhile by boUi 
French and German writers) us jibow, for vdiich barbarous 
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Wliitc Creslod Touracoii {Tunuit.^ nlh^u^nlUi-), 

term J. K. W. Illiger, in 181 j, substituted a more classical 
word. In 1788 Iserl described and figured {Beobaeht, GeseUseJu \ 
naturj, Fnunde^ iii. 16-20, pi. 1) a bird, also from Guinea, 
which he called Musopliaga violacea. Its affinity to the original 
Touracou was soon recognized, and both forms have been 
joined by modem systematists in the family Musophagidac, 
commonly Englished Plantain-eaters or Touracous. 

'f'o take fast the Plantain-eaters proper, or Uie genuw Musopha^a, 
of which only two snccicb are known. One, about the size ol a 
crow, is comparativoly common in museums, and has the liomy 
base of its yellow bill prolonged backwards over the fowhead in 
a kind of shield. The lop of the head and the primaries, except 
their outer edge and tip, are deco crimson; a white streak extends 
behind the eye, and the rest of tlie plumage is glossy purple. The 
second species, M. roi,sac, which is rare, chiefly differs by wanting 
the white cve-stroak. 'Phen of the Touraccyus — the s|)Ocies origin- 
ally described is about the size of a jay, and has the head, crest 
(winch is vertically 4;ompri*ssed and tijijjed with red), neck and breast 
of grass-green, varied by two wdiile streaks —one, from the gape 
to the upper part of the crimson orlnt, separated by a black patch 
from the other, wliich runs beneath and behind the eye. The 
wing»coverte, lower j)art of the back, and tail are of steel- purjile, 
the immaries deep crimson, edged and Upped with bluish black. 
C^vgr a dozen other congeneric species, more or Ic.ss resembling 
thiti, Wve^bwn described, and all inhabit some district of Africa. 
- 0 «U,^nnd m the Cape Colony and Natal, where it is knovm as 
tji^ XV. 7, note i), though figured bv Daubenton and 

.others, waa diflcRmtiated in 1841 by Strickland (Ann. Nal. 
History ^ vli. 33) as Turacus alb uristaius— its crest having a con- 
sjpicu^ns white border, while the steel-purple of T. persa is rejdaced 
l»f a ^ossy bluish green of no less beauty. In ncatiy all 

tie species genus the nostrils are almost completely hidden 

Iw the Irou'tal feathers; but Ihca-c arc two others in which, though 
closely allied, this is not the case, and some ayatomatist^ would 
place them in a separate pnus Gall i rex: while another species, 
the giaat of the famny, has been moved into a third genus as Cor\>- 
mstata. This differs from any of the foregoing by the 
absozMie 'oj the crimson ^coloration of the primarios, and seems to 
lead tolfcother group, .^hizorrhis, in which the jiluinage is of a 
slllt plainer type, and, moreover, the nostrils here are not only 
eK^loiied but in the form of a slit, instead of being o^^l as in all the 

* ■ Apimireurly the first ornithologist to make the bird known was 
yVIbin, Who ficured it in 1738 from tlie fife, yet badly, as "The 
Crown-bird of Mexico." He had doubtless been imsinformM ns 
to itt propor.country ; but I'ouracous were called " Crown-lHrds " 
by»the Europeans in Africa, as wi|iiess Bosnian's Description 
(ff the Coast of Guinea {2nd ed., 17211, p. 251, and W. Smith's Voyage 
ro Cuhm <1745), p. 149, thmigh the name was ledso given to the 
t'fowned cranrs,^ Hal earica. * 
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1^. This 1^116 ooatains about half a doeen ^peotet, one of which, 
S. concolor., is the Grey Touracou of the colonists in Natal, aind is 
of an almost uniform slaty brown. A good deal has been written 
I about these birds, which form the subject of a beautiful monograph 
— De Toeroko's afgcbsld m heschreven-'^hy Schlegel and Westerman, 
brought 0!it at Amsterdam in 18O0; wliile further information is 
contained in an elaborate essay by Schalow {Joum. /. ornithologie, 
1886, pp. 1-77). Still, mucli remains to be made known as to thoir 
distribution throughout Africa and their habits. They seem to 
be all fruit-eaters, and lo frequent the highest trees, seldom coming 
VO the ground. Very little can be confidently asserted as to their 
nidification, but at least one .speaes of SchivovrMs is said to make 
a rough nest and therein lay three eggs of a pale blue colour. An 
extraordinary peculiantj^ attends the crimson coloration which 
adom.s the primaries of so many of the Muso^agidae. So long 
ago as r8i8, Jules Vearreaux ■observed [Proc. Zod. Society, 1871, 
p. 40) that in the case of T. albicri status this beautiful hue vanishes 
on exposure to licavy rain and -icappears only after .some interval 
of time and when the feathers are dry.® 

The Musophagidac form a distinct family, of wliich tlie Cuculidae 
arc tlie nearest allies, the two being associated to form the CucuUne 
as compared with the Psittacine division of Cuculiform birds 
(see Bird and Parrot). T. C. Eyton pointed out (Ann. Nat. 
History, 3rd series, vol. ii. p. 458) a feature po-sscssed in common by 
the latter and the Musophagidac, in the " process attached to the 
anterior edge of the ischium," which he likened to the so-callerl 
" marsupial " Ixines of Didelphian mammals. J. T. Reinhardt 
has also noticed (Vidensk. meddels. naturhist. forming, 1871, 
pp. 320 341) another Cuculine character offered by the os uncina- 
turn affixed to the lower side of the etlimokl in the Plantain-eaters 
and Touracous; hut too much dependence must not bo placed on 
that, since a similar structure is presented by the fngate-oird (q.v.) 
and the petrels ((j.v.). A corresponding process seems also to be 
found in 1 'rogon (q.v.). The bill of nearly all the species of Muso- 
phagidae is curiously serrated or denticulated along the margin, 
and the feet have the outer toe reversible, but usually directed 
backwards. No member of the family is found outside of the 
continental portion of the Elhiopiaii region. (A. N.) 

TOURAINE, an old province in France, w^idi stretched 
j along both banks cf iJtc Loire in the neighbourhood of Tours, 
the river dividing it into Upper and Lower Ttmraine. It 
was bounded on the N. by Orl6anais, W. by Anjou and 
Maine, S. by Poitou, and E. by Berry, and it corresponded 
approximately to the modern department of Indre et Loire. 
Touraine took its name from the Turones, the tribe by which k 
was inhabited at the time of Caesar’s conquest of Gaul. They 
were unwarlike, and offered practically no resistance to the 
invader, though they joined in the revolt of Vercingetorix 
in A.i». 52. The capital city, Caesarodunum, which was built 
on the site of the eastern part of the present city of Tours, 
was made by Valentinian the metropolis of the 3rd Lyon- 
naise, which included roughly tJic iater provinces of Touraine, 
Brittany, Maine and Anjou. Christianity seems to have been 
introduced into Touraine not much earlier than the beginning 
of the 4th century, although tradition assigns St Gatien, the 
first bishop of Tours, to ^e 3rd. The mast famous of its 
apostles was St Martin {fl. 375-400), who founded the 
abbey of Marmoutier, near Tours, and whose tomb in the 
city became a celebrated shrine. Tours was besieged by the 
Visigoths in 428, and though it erffered a successful resistance 
on this occasion it was included fifty years later in the territor}^ 
of the Visigotlvs. The Tourangeans refused to adopt the 
Arian heresy of their conquerors, and this difference in religion 
materially assisted in 507 the conquest of Xhe province by 
Clovis, whose orthodoxy was guaranteed by the miraculous 
intenxntiun of St Martin. St Clotilda, wife of Clovis, spent 
the last years of her life in retreat at Tours. The possession 
of Touraine was constantly the subjwt of dispute between 
the Merovingian princes, and the province enjoyed no settled 
peace until the reign of Charlemagne. He established Alcuin 
os abbot of St Martin of Tours, and under his auspices the 
school of Tours became one of the -chief seats of karning in 

® The fact of this colouritig matter soluble in water ww 

incidentally mentioned at a meeting of "the Zoological Society' of 
London by W. B. Tegotmeicr, and bronghttothe notice of Professor 
A. H. Church, who, after experiment, published in 1868 
and IrvteUectual Ob server, i. iGi-’iGit) an account of it as " Tdracln, 
a new animal pigment containing copper." •Further information 
on the subject was given by Monteiro {Chem. Neios, xxsviik #01 ; 
Quart. Jemrn. Science, ind series, V'tI. iv. p. T32). The pr^trty it 
jKTsse.sscd by the crimson feathers of all the birds of the famfiV- 
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the middle ages. In the 9th century Tours also became the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of Brittany^ Maine and Anjou, and 
when the empire was divided by Louis the Pious into various 
districts or missatica, Tours was the centre of one of these, 
the boundaries of which corresponded roughly with those of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the city. Touraine suffered 
from the invasions of the Northmen, who massacred the 
monks of Marmoutier in 853^ buf never pillaged Tours. The 
administration of Touraine was entrusted, from Merovingian 
times onward, to counts appointed by the Crown. The office 
became hereditary in 940 or 941 with Thibault the Old or the 
“ Tricheur.” His son Odo I. was attacked by Fulk the Black, 
count of Anjou, and despoiled of part of his territory. His 
grandson Thibault III., who refused homage to Henry I., 
king of France, in 1044, was entirely dispossessed by Geoffrey 
of Anjou, called the Hammer (d. 1060). The ytli count, 
Fulk (d. 1109), ruled both Anjou and Touraine, and the county 
of Touraine remained under the dominat:ion of the counts of 
Anjou {q.v,) until Henry 11 . of England deprived his brother 
Geoffrey of Touraine by force of arms. Henry II. cairied out 
many improvements, but peace was destroy^ by the revolt 
of his sons. Richard Coeur de Lion, in league with Philip 
Augustus, had seized Touraine, and after his death Arthur of 
Brittany was recognized as count. In 1204 it was united to 
the French crown, and its cession was formally acknowledged 
by King John at Chinon in 1214. Pliilip appointed Guillaume 
des Roches hereditary seneschal in 1204, but the dignity was 
ceded to the Crown in 1312, Touraine was granted from time 
to time to princes of the blood as an apanage of the crown of 
France. In 1328 it was held by Jeanne of Burgundy, queen 
of France ; by Philip, duke of Orleans, in 1344 ; and in 1360 
it was made a peerage duchy on behalf of Philip the Bold, 
afterwards duke of Burgundy. It was the scene of dispute 
between Charles, afterwards Charles VII,, and his mother, 
Isabel of Bavaria, who was helped by the Burgundians. After 
his expulsion from Paris by the English Charles spent much 
of his time in the chateaux of Touraine, although his seat of 
government was at Bourges, He bestowed the duchy successively 
cm his wife Mary of Anjou, on Archibald Douglas and on Louis 
IIL of Anjou. It was the dower of Mary Stuart as the widow of 
Francis II. The last duke of Touraine was Francis, duke of 
Alengon, who died in 1584. Plessis-les-Tours had been the 
favourite residence of Louis XL, who granted many privileges 
to the town of Tours, and increased its prosperity by the 
establishment of the silk- weaving industry. The reformed 
religion numbered many adherents in Touraine, who suffered 
in the massacres following on the conspiracy of Amboise; 
and, though in 1562 the army of Cond6 pillaged the city of Tours, 
the marshal of St Andr^ reconquered Touraine for the Catholic 
party. Many Huguenots emigrated after the massaae ef 
St Bartholomew, and after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
the silk industry, which had been mainly in the hands of the 
Huguenots, was almost destroyed. This migration was one 
of the prime causes of the extreme poverty of the province 
in the next centur}'. At the Revolution the nobles of 
Touraine made a declaration expressing their sympathy 
with the ideas of liberty and fraternity. Among the many 
famous men who wore born within its boundaries are Jean 
le Meingre Boucicaut, marshal of France, B6roalde de Vcrville, 
author of the Moyen de parventr, Rabelais, Cardinal Richelieu, 
C. J. Avisseau, the potter (1796-1861), the novelist Balzac 
and' the poet Alfred de Vigny. 

See the quarterly publication of the Mintoirgs of the Soci^ 
aroh6ologique de Touraine (1842, &c.), which include a Dictionnaire 
gdoeraphique^ historiquc et biographique (6 vols,, 1878-1884), by 
J. A, Carr6 de Busserolle. There are histories of Touraine and its 
inonumenth by Chalmel (4 vols., Paris, 1828), by S. Bellanger 
(Paris, 1845) , by Bourrass^ (1858). See also Dupin de Saint Andr6, 
Hist, du prohstanttsme &n Touraine (Paris, 1885); T. A. Cook, 
Old Touratne (2 vols., London, 1692). 

TOURGOING, a* manufacturing town of northern France 
in tife department of Nord, less than a mile from the Belgian 
froitlier, and 8 m. N.N.E. of Lille on the railway to 
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Ghent. Pop. (1906), 62,694 (commune, 81,671), of whom 
about one- third are natives of Belgium. Tourcoing is prac- 
tically one with Roubaix to the sourii, being united thereto by 
a tramway and a branch of the Canal de Roubaix. The public 
institutions comprise a tribunal of commerce, a board of trade 
arbitrators, a chamber of commerce, an exchange, and a condi- 
tioning house for textiles. Together with Rouoaix, Tourcoing 
ranks as one of the cliief textile centres of France. Its chiu 
industry is the combing, spinning and twisting of wool 
carried on in some eighty factories employing between 
10,000 and 12,000 workpeople. The spinnmg and twisting 
of cotton is also important. The weaving establisliments 
produce woollen and mixed woollen and cotton fabrics together 
with silk and satin drapery, swanskins, jerseys and other fancy 
goods. The making of velvet pile carpets and upholstering 
materials is a speciality of the town. To these industries 
must be added those of dyeing, the manufacture of hosiery, 
of the machinery and other apparatus used in the textile factories 
and of soap. 

Famed since the 12th century for its woollen manufactures, 
Tourcoing was fortified by the Flemings in 1477, when Louis XL 
of France disputed the inheritance of Charles tlie Bold 
with Mary of Burgundy, but in the same year was taken and 
pillaged by the French. In 1794 tlie Republican army, under 
Generals Moreau and Souham, gained a decisive victory over 
the Austrians, the event being commemorated by a monument 
in the public garden. The inhabitants, 18,000 in 1789, were 
reduced by the French Revolution to 10,000. 

TOURBIALINE, a mineral of much interest to the physicist 
on account of its optical and electrical properties; it is 
also of some geological importance as a roci-constituent 
(see Schorl), whilst certain transparent varieties have economic 
value os gem-stones. The name is probably a corruption 
of turmali, or ioramalli, the native name applied to tourmaline 
and zircon in Ceylon, whence specimens of the former mineral 
were brought to Europe by the Dutch in 1703. The green 
tourmaline of Brazil had, however, been known here much 
earlier; and coarse varieties of the mineral had passed for cen- 
turies under the German name of SchUrlf an old mining word 
of uncertain origin, possibly connected with the old German 
Schor (refuse), in allusion to the occurrence of the mineral with 
the waste of the tin-mines. The German village of Schorlau 
may have taken its name from the mineral. It has been 
suggested that the Swedish form skorl has possible connexion 
with the word skbr, brittle. 

Tourmaline crystallizes in the rhombohedral division of the 
hexagonal system. The crystals have generally a prismatic habit, tlie 
prisms being longitudinally strialed or even channelled. Trigonal 
jmsms are characteristic, so that a transverse section becomes 
triangular or often nine-sided. By combination of several prisms 
the crystals may become sub-cylindrical. The crystals when doubly 
terminated are often hemimorphic or present dissimilar forms at 
the opposite ends; thus the hexagonal 
prisms in figure are terminated at one end 
by rhombohedral faces, 0, P, and at the 
other by the basal plane Doubly- 
terminated crystals, however, are com- 
paratively rare; the crystals being nsually 
attached at one end to the matrix. It is 
notable that prismatic crystals of tour- 
maline have in some cases been curved 
and fractured transversely; the displaced 
fr^ments having been cemented together by deposition of fresh 
mineral matter. Tourmaline is not infrequently columnar, adcular 
or fibrous; and the fibres may radiate from a centre so as to form 
the so-called " tourmaline suns." Crystals of tourmaline present 
no distinct cleavage, but break with a sub-conchoidflil fracture ; 
and whilst the general lustre of the mfheral is vitreous, that of 
the fractured surface is rather pitchy. The hardness is slightly 
above that of quartz (7). The specific gravity varies according 
to chemical composition, that of the colourless varieties being about 
3, whilst in schorl it may rise to 3*2. 

Tourmaline has a great range of colour, an^ in many cases the 
cry^ls are curiously parti-coloured. Occasionally, though rarely, 
the mineral is colourless, and is then known as ackroite #funiie 
proposed by R. Hermann in 184*;, and derived from the Greek 
(uncoloured). Red tourmaline, which when of fine colour 
is the most valued of all varieties, is known as rubellito {q.v.). Green 
tourmaline is by no means uncommon, but the is rather rare 
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and is distinguished by the name indigolite, generally written indi- 
colite. Brown is a common colour, and black still more common, 
this beinj^ the usual colour of schorl, or common coarse tourmaline. 
Thin sphnters of schorl may, however, be blue or brown by 
transmitted light. 

The double refraction of tourmaline is strong. The mineral is 
optically negative, the ordinary index being about 1*64, and the 
extraordinary j'bz. Coloured tourmalines are intensely pleochroic, 
the ordinary ray, which vibrates perpendicular to the principal axis, 
being much more strongly absorbed thih the extraordinary: hence 
a slice cut in the direction of the principal or optic axis trans- 
mits sensibly only the extraordinary ray, and may consequently be 
used as a polarizing medium. I'he brown tourmaline of Ceylon ami 
Hrazil is best adapted for this purpose, but the green is also used. 
Two jilates properly mounted form the instrument used by opticians 
for testing spectacle-lenses, and are known as the " tourmaline tongs." 
In order to secure the best colour-efiect when used as a gem-stone, 
the tourmaline should be cut with the table parallel to the optic 
axis. 

It was in tourmaline that the phenomenon of pyroelectricity was 
first observed. On being heateef in peat ashes its attractive power 
was observed by the Dutch, in the early part of the i8th century; 
and this curious character obtained for it the name of aschtrekker, 
or ash-drawer, j. K. Haiiy first pointed out the relation of pyroelec- 
tricity with hemimoiphism. 'rourmalinc is also piezoelectric, that 
IS, it becomes electric by pressure. If a crystal be subjected to 
pressure along the optic axis, it behaves as though it were contracting 
by reduction of temperature. The mineral may also be rendered 
electric by friction, and retains the charge for a long time. 

Tourmaline is a boro-siheate of singularly complex composition. 
Indeed the word tourmaline is sometimes regarded as the name of 
a group of isomorphous minerals rather than that of a definite 
species. Numerous analyses have been made, and the results 
discussed by a large number of authorities. In the view' of S. L. 
Penfield and H. W. Foote all tourmaline may be derived from a 
boro-silicic acid of the formula HgoH^Si^Og,. It is believed that 
the hydrogen is present as hydroxyl, and that this may be jiartially 
replaced by fluorine. The tourmaline acid has probably the con- 
stitution *011)^8140, Nine atoms of hydrogen are replaced 

by three of aluminium, and the remaining nine in part by other 
metals. Lithium is present in red tourmaline ; magnesium dominates 
in brown; iron, manganese and sometimes chromium are found 
in green; and much iron occurs in the black varieties. Four%roups 
are sometimes recognized, characterized by the juesence of (1) 
lithium, (2) ferrous iron, feme iron and (4) magnesium. 

Tourmaline occurs commonly in granite, greisen, gneiss and 
crystalline schists. In many cases it appears to have been formed 
by pneumatolysis, or the action on the rocks ot heated vapours 
containing boron and fluorine, as in many tin-bearing districts, 
where tourmaline is a characteristic mineral. Near the margin 
of a mass of granite the rock often becomes schorlaceous or tourma- 
liniferous, and may pass into "tourmaline-rock," wdiich is usually 
an aggregate of tourmaline and quartz. Tourmaline is an essenti^ 
constituent of the w^est of England rocks called luxullianite (luxulv- 
anitc) and trowlcsworthite. It occurs embedded in certain meta- 
morphic limestones, w'here it is possibly due to fumarolic action. 
Microscopic crystals are common in clay -slate. By resistance to 
decomposition, tourmaline often survives the disintegration of the 
matrix, and thus passes into sands, clays, marls and other 
sedimentary deposits. 

Many of the finest crystals of tourmaline occur in druses in 
granitic rocks, such as those of San Piero in Elba, where some of 
the pale pink and green prisms are tipped with black, and have 
•coilBeQuentlv been called " nigger- heads.'' Limidolite is a common 
associate of tourmaline, as at Hozena in Moravia. Tourmaline 
occara»^ith cj^undum, in the dolomite of Campolongo, in canton 
Ticina,^witirfland. Fine black crystals, associated whth apatite 
apd ware formerly found in granite'-at ChudJeigh, near 

‘Bovey Tracey in Devonshire. The Russian localities for tourmaline 
are. mjefitioned under RuDELi.nfc. Most of the tourmaline cut for 
jpw4lry •oiyits from the gem -gravels of Ceylon. The green tour- 
majyme Jia^^enerally a yellowish or olivc-grecii colour, and is known 
as '’.Oj^lbn Chrysolite." Fine green cry.^tals are found in Brazil, 
^lOtably in the tbpaz-locality of Minks Novas; and when of vivid 
colour they have been called " Brazilian emorald.s." Green tour- 
maline is a favourite ecclesiastical stone in South America, blue 
tourxnahiie occurs with the green, this variety is found also at Utb 
in Sweden (its original locality) and notably near Hazaribagb in 
Bengal Ctertain kinds of mica occasionally contain flat crystals 
of tiwnnaUne between the cleavage -planes. 

Maiiy localities in the United States are famous for tourmaline. 
Magiyficout specimens have been obtained from Mt Mica, near 
Paris, Maine, where the mineral was accidentally discovered in 1820 
by tw6 students, E. L. Hamlin and E. Holmes, it occurs in granite, 
with Icpidolite, smoky quartz, spodumene, &c. ; and some of the 
priflmftic crystals are notable for being red at one end •and 

S reofh at the other. Mt Rubelhte at Hebron, and Mt Apatite at 
Luburn^ arc other Inc .lilies in Maine which have yielded fine tour- 
maliiie. At Chesterfield, Massachusetts, remarkable crystals occur, 
some of whiCb^sljow on transVerso section a triangular nucleus of 


red tourmaline surrounded by a shell of green. Red and green 
tourmalines, with lepidolite and kuiuite, are found in San Diego 
couity, California. Fine coloured tourmalines occur at Haddam 
Neck, Connecticut; and excellent crystals of black tourmaline arc 
well known from Pierrepont, New York, whilst remarkable brown 
crystals occur in limestone at Gouverneur in the same state. Canada 
is rich iti tourmaline, notably at Burpss in Lanark county, Ontario, 
and at Grand Calumet Island in the Ottawa River. Heemskirk 
Mountain, Tasmania, and Kanjgaroo Island, South Australia, have 
yielded fine coloured tourmaline fit for jewelry. Madagascar is 
a well-known locality for black tourmahne in large crystals. 

Many varieties of tourmaline have received distinctive names, 
some of which are noticed above. Dravite is G. Tsehermak's name 
for a brown tourmaline, rich in magnesia but with little iron, occur- 
ring near Unter Drauburg in the Drave district in Carinthia. T altalite 
w'as a name given by 1. Domeyko to a mixture of tourmaline and 
copper ore from Taltal in Chile. The colourless Elba tourmahne 
was called apyrite by 1 . F. L. Hausmann, in allusion to its refractory 
behaviour bciorc the blow-pipe; whilst a black iron -tourmaline from 
Norway was termed aphrazite by J. B. d'Andrada, in consequence 
of its intumescence when heated. (F. W. R.*) 

TOURNAl (Flemish Doornik), a city of Belgium, in the 
province of Hainaul, situated on the Scheldt. Pop. (1904), 
36,744. Although in the course of its long history it has 
undergone many sieges and was .sacked at various epochs by 
the Vandals, Norman.s, French and Spaniards, it preserves 
many monuments of its ancient days. Among these is the 
cathedral of Notre- Dame, one of the finest and best preserved 
Romanesque and Gothic examples in Belgium (for plan, &c., 
see Architecture : Romanesque and Gothic in Belgium). Its 
foundation dates from the year 1030, while the nave is Roman- 
esque of the middle of the 12th century, with much pointed 
work. The transept was added in the 13th century. The first 
choir was burned down in 1213, but was rebuilt in 1242 at 
the same time as the transept, and is a superb specimen 
of pointed Gothic, 'rhcrc are five lowers with spires, which 
give the outside an impressive appearance, and much has been 
done towards removing the squalid buildings that formerly con- 
cealed the cathedral. 1'hcre are several old pictures of merit, 
and the .shrine of St Eleuth^re, the first bishop of Tournai 
in the 6th century, is a remarkable product of the silversmith’s 
art. The Ixilfry on the Grand Place was built in 1187, 
partly reconslructed in 1391 and finally restored and endow'ed 
with a steeple in 1852. The best view of the cathedral can 
be obtained from its gallery. The church of St Quentin in 
the same square as the belfry is almost as ancient as Notre- 
Danie, and the people of Tournai call it the “ little cMhedral.” 
In the church of St Brice is the tomb of Childeric discovered 
in 1655. Among the relics were three hundred small golden 
models of bees. 'J'hcse were removed to Paris, and when 
Napoleon was crowned emperor a century and a half later he 
chose Childeric's bees for the decoration of his coronation 
mantle. In this manner the bee became associated with the 
Napoleonic legend just as the lilies were with the Bourbons. 
The Pont des Trous over the Scheldt, with towers at each end, 
was built in 1290, and among many other interesting building.s 
there are some old houses still in occupation which date 
back to the 13th century. On the Grand Place is the 
fine statue of Chrisline de Lalaing, princess d'Epinoy, who 
defended Tournai against Parma in 1581. Tournai carries 
on a large trade in carpels (called Brussels), bonnet shapes, 
corsets and fancy goods generally. With regard to the carpet 
manufactory, it is said locally to date from the time of the 
Crusades, and it is presumed that the Crusaders learnt the 
art from the Saracens. 

The history of Tournai date.s from the time of Julius Caes,ar. 
when it was called civitaa Nerviorum or castrum Turnacum, In the 
reign of Augustus, Agrippa fixed the newly mixed colony of Suevi 
and Menapii at Tournai, which continued throughout the period 
of Roman occupation to be 01 importance. In the 5th century 
the Franks seized Tournai, and Merovaeus made it the capital 
of his dynasty. This it remained until the subdivision of the 
Frank monarchy among the sons of Clovis. When feudal 
possessions, instead of being purely personal, ‘were vested in the 
families of the holder after tiie death of Charlemagne, Totimai 
was specially assigned to Baldwin of the Iron Arm by Charles 
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tlie Bald, whose dau.,^hter Judith he had abducted, on receiving 
the hereditary title of count of Flanders. During the Bur- 
gundian period it was the residence of Margaret of York, widow 
of Charles the Bold; and the pretender Perkin VVarbeck, whom 
she championed, if not bom there, was the reputed son of a 
Jew of Touraai. In the early i6th century Tournai was an 
English possession for a few years and Henry VIII. sold it to 
Francis I. It did not long rem*ain French, for in 1521 the 
count of Nassau, Cliarles V.’s general, took it and added it to 
the Spanish provinces. During the whole of the middle age.s 
Tournai was styled the “ seigneurie de Tournaisis,” and pos- 
sessed a charter and special privileges of its own. Near Tournai 
was fought, on the nth of May 1745, the famous battle 
of Fontenoy. (D. C. B.) 

TOURNAMENT, or Tournev (Fr. tournement) iournoiy Med. 
Lat. ivrneamentum, from tourner, to turn), the name popularly 
given in the middle ages to a species of mock fight, .so* called 
owing to the rapid iurmnn of the horses (Skeat). Of the several 
medieval definitions of the tournament given by Du Cange 
{(jlossarium, s,v. “ Tourneamentum ”), the best is that of Roger 
of Hoveden, who described tournaments as “ military exercises 
carried out, not in the spirit of ho.^^tility (nullo interveniente 
odio)y but solely for practice and the display of prowess {pro solo 
exercitio, atque osientatione virhm).'' Men who cany weapons 
have in all ages played at the game of war in time of peace. 
But the tournament, properly so called, does not appear in 
Europe before the iith ccntur>, in spite of those elaborate 
fictions of Ruexner’s Thurnierbuch which detail the Uainiament 
laws of Henry the Fowler. More than one chronicler records 
the violent death, in 1066, of a French baron named Geoffroi de 
Prcuili, who, according to the testimony of his contemporaries, 

“ invented tournaments.'’ In England, ut least, the tourna- 
ment was counted a French fashion, Matthew Paris (ailing ii 
conftictus gallictis. 

By the 12th century the tournament had grown so popular 
in England that Henry II. found it necessary to iorbid the 
spurt which gathered in one pla(’e so many barons and knights 
in arms. In that age we have the fanioies dc.scription by William 
hltzStephen of the martial games of tlie Londoners in Srnith- 
licld. He tells how on Sundays in Lvni a noble train of young- 
men would take the field well mounted, rushing out of the city 
with spear and shield to ape the feats of war. Divided int o parties, 
one body would retreat, while another pursued striving to un- 
horse them. The younger lads, he says, bore javelins (lisarmed 
of their steel, by which we may kno^v that the weapon of the 
elders was the headed lance, William of Newbury tells us how 
the young knights, balked of their favourite sport by the loyal 
mandate, would pass over sea to win glory in foreign lists. 
Ricliard I. relaxed his father’s order, granting licences for 
tournaments, and Jocelin of Brakelond has a long .story of^he 
great company of cavaliers who held a tournament between 
Thetford and Bury St Edmunds in defiance ot the abbot. From 
that time onw^ard unlicensed tourneying was treated as an 
offence against the Crown, w'hich exacted hciivy fees from all 
taking part in them even when a lic^enre had been obtained. 
Often the licence wus withheld, as in 1255, when the king’s son's 
grave peril in Gascony is alleged a? a reason for forbidding a 
meeting In 1299 life and limb were declared to be forfeit in 
the case of those who should arrange a tourney without the royal 
licence, nnd offenders were to be seized w'ith horse and harness. 
As the tournament became an occasion for pageuntiy'^ and 
feasting, new reason was given for restraint : a simple knight 
might beggar himself over a sport which risked costly horses , 
and carrieci him far afield. Jousters travelled from land to land, j 
like modem cricketers on their tours, offering and accepting 
challenges. Thus Edward I., before coming to the throne, led 
eighty knights to a tournament on the Continent. Before the | 
jousts at Windsor on St George’s Day in 1344 heralds published | 
iif France, Scotland, Burgundy, Hainault, Flanders, Brabant 
and the domains of the emperor the king’s offer of safe conduct 
for (fompetitors. At the weddings of princes and magnates and 
at the crowning of kings the knights gathered to the j oustings, 


which had become as much a part of such high ceremonies 
as the banquet and the minstrelsy. The fabled glories of the 
Round Table were revived by princely hosts, who would a,8seinble 
a gallant company to keep open house and hold the field against 
all comers, as did Mortimer, the queen’s lover, when, on the eve 
of his fall, he brought all the chivalry of the land to the place 
where he held his Round Table. About 1292 the “ Statute of 
Arms for Tournaments ” laid dowm, “ at the request of the earls 
And biirons and of the knighthood of England,” rew’ law* for 
the game. Swords wnth points were not to be used, nor pointed 
daggers, nor club nor mace. None was to raise up a fallen 
knight but his own ‘appointed squires, clad in his device. The 
squire who offended was to lose horse and arms and lie three 
years in gaol. A northern football crowd would understand 
the mle that forbade those coming to see the tournament to 
wear harness or arm themselves with weapons. Disputes were 
to be settled by a court of honour of princes and earls. That 
such rules were needful had been shown at Rochester in 1251, 

, where ilte foreign knights were beaten by the English and so 
i roughly handled that they fled to the city for refuge. On their 
I way the strangers were faced by another comj)any of knights 
who handled them roughly and spoiled them, thrashing them 
with slaves in revenge for the doings at a Brackley tournament. 
Even as (^arly as the 13th ccntuiy some of these tournaments 
were mere pageants of horsemen. For the Jousts of Peace hold 
at Windsor Park in 1278 the sword- blades are of whalebone and 
parchment, silvered ; the helms are of boiled leather and the 
.shields of light timber. But the game could make rough sport. 
Many a tournament had its tale of killed and wounded in the 
(dironicle books. Wc read how Roger of Lembum struck 
Arnold de Montigny dead with a lance thrust under the helm. 
The first of the Montagu earls of Salisbury died of hurts taken 
ai a Windsor jousting, and in those same lists at Windsor the 
earl’s grandson Sir William Montagu was killed by his own 
father. William Long^spcc in 1 256 was so bruised that he never 
recovered his strength, and he is among many of whom the like 
is writ ten. Blunted or “ rebated ” lance-points came early 
into use, and by the 14th centuiy^ the coronall or cionell htiad 
I was often fitted in place of the point. After 1400 the armourers 
began to devise harness with defences specially wrought for ser- 
vice in the lists. But the joust lost its chief perils with the 
invention of the tilt, which, as its name imports, was at first u 
! cloth stretched along the length of the lists. The cloth became 
a stout barrier of timber, and in the early 16th centur>' the 
knight ran his ( ourse at little risk. Locked up in steel liarnef.s. 
reinforced with the grand-guard and the otlior jousting pieces, 
he charged along one side of this harrier, seeing little more through 
I the pierced .sight-holes of the helm than the head and shoulders 
; of his adversaiy. His bridle arm was on the tilt -side, and lhu.s 
i the blunted lance struck at an angle upon the polished plates. 

; Mishaps might befall. Henry XL of France died from the stroke 
I of Gabriel de Montgomeri, who failed to cast up in time the 
I truncheon of his splintered lance. But the i6th-ccntur)^ tourna- 
ment was, in the main, a bloodless meeting. 

The 15th century had seen the mingling of the tournamept 
and the pageant. Adventurous knights would travel fai afield 
in time of peace to gain worship in conflicts that perilled life 
and limb, as when the Bastard of Burgundy met the Rord Scales 
* in 1466 in West Smithfield under the fair and costlj^ galleries 
I crowded with Kngli.sh dames. On the first day the two ran 
I courses with sharp spears; on the second day they tourneyed 
on horseback, sword in hand; on tlie third day they met on fool 
with heavy pole-axes. But the great ^tournament held in the 
market-place of Bmges, v/hen the jousting of the Knights of the 
Kleecc was part of the pageant of the (Solden Tree, the Giant 
and the Dwarf, may stand as a magnificent example of many 
such gay gatherings. When Henry VIII. was scattering hit 
father’s treasure the pageant had become an elaborate masque. 
Fo^two days after tlie crowning of the king at. W’estrrimster, 
Henry and his queen viewed from the galleries of a fantastic 
palace set up beside the tilt-yard a play in which deer were pulled 
down by greyhounds in a paled p^k, in wliich tke Lady Diana 
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and the Lady Pallas came forward, embowered in moving castles, 
to present the champions. Such costly shows (ell out of fashion 
after the death of Henry VIII. ; and in England the tournament 
remained, until the end, a martial sport. Sir Henry Lee rode 
as Queen Elizabeth’s champion in the tilt-yard of Whitehall 
until his years forced him to surrender the gallant oflFice to that 
earl of Cumberland who wore the Queen’s glove pinned to the 
flap of his hat. But ii' France the tournament lingered on until 
it degenerated to the carrousel, wliich, originally a horseman’s 
game in which cavaliers pelted each other with' balls, became an 
unmartial display when the French king and his courtiers 
ranced in such array as the wardrobe-master of the court 
allets would devise for the lords of Ind and Africk. 

The tournament was, from the first, held to be a sport for men 
of noble birth, and on the Continent, where nobility was more 
exactly defined than in England, the lists were jealously dosed 
to all combatants hut those of the privileged class. In the 
German lands, questions as to the purity ol the strain of a candi- 
date for admission to a noble chapter are often settled by appeal 
to the fact that this or that ancestor had taken part in a tour- 
nament. Konrad Grunenberg’s lumous heraldic manuscript 
shows us the Htimschau that came before the German tournament 
of the 15th century — the squires carrying each his master’s 
crested helm, and a little scutcheon of arms hanging from it, 
to the hall where the king of arms stand.s among the ladies and, 
wand in hand, judges each blazon. In England several of those 
tew rolls of arms which have come dov/n to us from the middle 
ages record the shields displayed at certain tournaments. 
Among the illustrations of the article Heraldry will be 
seen a leaf of a roll of arms of French and English jousters at 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and this leaf is remarkable 
as illustrating also the system of “ checejues ” for noting the 
points scored by the champions. (O. Ba.) 

TOURNEFORT, JOSEPH PITTON DE (1656-1708), French 
botanist, was born at Aix, in Provence, on the 5th of June 1656. 
He studied in the convent of the Jesuits at Aix , and was destined 
for the Church, but the death of his father left him free to 
follow his botanical inclinations. After two years’ collecting, 
he studied medicine at Montpellier, but was appointed pro- 
fessor of botany at the Jardin dcs Plantes in 1683. By the king’s 
order he travelled through western Europe, where he made 
extensive collections, and subsequently spent three years in 
Greece and Asia Minor (1700-1702). Of this journey a de- 
scription in a scries of letters was posthumously published in 

y oh. (Relation d'un voyuf^e du Levant, Lyons, 17 r7). His 
principal work is entitled Instituiiones rei herbarine (3 vols., 
Paris, 1700), and upon this rests chiefly his claims to remem- 
brance as one of the most eminent of the systematic botanists 
who prepared the way for Linnaeus. He died on the 28th of 
Dacember 1708. 

TOURNEUR, CYRIL (c. 1575-1626), English dramatist, was 
perhaps soiy/if Captain Richard Turner, water-bailiff and 
siibsequenffly lieutenant-governor of Brill in Uie Netherlands. 
C5T'il Tourneur also served in the Low Countries, for in 1613 
there is 'h' record made of payment to him for carrying letters, 
to Brtjssehr. 'He enjoyed a pension from the government 
of th? jAii^d Provinces, possibly by way of compensation 
for "a pnsl held before Brill WiQs handed over to the Dutch 
in i6t 6. In 1625 he was appointed by Sir Edward Cecil, whose 
father had been a former governor of Brill, to be secretary 
to the council of war. This appointment was cancelled by 
Buckingham; but Tourneur sailed in Cecil’s company to Cadiz. 
On the return voyage .from the disastrous expedition he was 
put a.shore at Kinsale with other sick men, and died in Ireland 
on the 28th oh 'February 1626. (M, Br.) 

An allegorical poem, worthless as art and incomprehensible 
as allegory, is his earliest extant work ; an elegy on the death 
of Prince Henry, son of James I., is the latest. The two 
pla)^on which his fame rests, and on which it will rest* for 
ever, were published respectively in 41607 
students have agreed to accept the internal evidence which 
assures us that ^ the later in date of publication must be the 


earlier in date of composition. His only other known work 
is an epicede on Sir Francis Vcrc, of no great merit as poetry, 
but of some value as conveying in a straightforward and mascu- 
line style the poet’s ideal conception of a perfect knight or 
“ happy warrior,” comparable by those who may think fit to 
compare it with the more nobly realized ideals of Chaucer 
and of Wordsworth. But if Tourneur had left on record no 
more memorable e^ddence of his powers than might be supplied 
by the survival of his elegies, he could certainly have claimed 
no higher place among English writers than is now occupied 
by the Rev. Charles Fitzgeoffrey, whose voluminous and fer- 
vent elegy on Sir Francis Drake is indeed of more actual value, 
historic or poetic, than either or than both of Tourneur’s elegiac 
rhapsodies. The singular power, the singular originality and 
the singular limitation of his genius arc all equally obvious 
in The Atheist's Tragedy, a dramatic poem no less crude and 
puerile and violent in action and evolution than simple and noble 
and natural in expression and in style. The executive faculty of 
the author is in the metrical parts of his first play so imperfect 
as to suggest either incompetence or perversity in the workman ; 
in The Revenger's Tragedy it is so magnificent, so simple, im- 
peccable and sublime that the finest passages of this play 
can be compared only with the noblest examples of tragic 
dialogue or monologue now extant in Engli.sh or in Greek. 
'I'here is no trace of imitation or derivation from an alien source 
in 1 he genius of this poet. The first editor of Webster has observed 
how often he imitates Shakespeare; and, in fact, es.sentially 
and radically independent as is Webster’s genius also, the 
sovereign influence of his master may be traced not only in the 
general tone of his style, the general scheme of his composition, 
out now and then in n direct and never an unworthy or imper- 
fect echo of Shakespeare’s very phrase and accent. But the 
resemblance between the tragic verse of Tourneur and the 
tragic verse of Shakespeare is simply such as proves the natural 
affinity between two great dramatic poets, whose inspiration 
partakes now and then of the quality more proper to epic 
or to l>Tic poetry. The fiery impulse, the rolling music, the 
vivid illustration of thought by jets of insuppressible passion, 
the perpetual sustenance of passion by the implacable persist- 
ency of thought, which we recognize as the dominant and 
distinctive qualities of such poetry as finds vent in the utter- 
ances of Hamlet or of Timon, we recognize also in the scarcely 
Ic.ss magnificent poctr)% the scarcely less fiery sarcasm, with 
which I’onrneur has informed the part of Vindice — ^a harder- 
headed Hamlet, a saner and more practically savage and serious 
Timon. He was a satiri.st as passionate as Jut^enal or Swift, 
hut with a finer faith in goodness, a purer hope in its ultimate 
security of triumph. I’his fervent constancy of spirit relieves 
the lurid gloom and widens the limited range of a tragic imagina- 
tion which otherwise might be fell as oppressive rather than 
inspiriting. His grim and trenchant humour is as peculiar in 
its sardonic passion as his eloquence is original in the strenuous 
music of its cadences, in the roll of its rhythmic thunder. 
As a playwright, his method was almost crude and rude in 
the headlong straightforwardness of its energetic simplicity; 
as an artist in character, his interest was intense but narrow, 
his power magnificent but confined; as a dramatic poet, the 
force of his genius is great enough to ensure him an enduring 
place among the foremost of the followers of Shakespeare. 

(A. C. S.) 

Bibliouuaphy.— The conmlele list of his extant works runs: 
The Atheists Tragedw; or, The Honest Man's Revenge (1611!; A 
Fmerall Poeme Upon the Death of the Most Worthie and True Soldier, 
Sir Francis Vere, Knight . . . {1609); “ A Gnoie on the Death 
of Prince Hcnrie, Expressed in a Broken Elegie . . , printed with 
two other poems by John Webster and Thomas Haywood as Three 
Elegies on the most lamented Death of Prince, Henry (1613); The 
Revengers Tragaedie (1607 and t6o8); ami an obscure satire, 
The Transformed Metamorphosis (tOoo). The only other play of 
Tourneur's of which we have any record is Nobleman, the MS. of 
which was destroyed by J ohn Warburton’s cook. This was entcasd 
on the Stationerr,’ Register (Feb. 15, 1612) as, a " Tragecomedye 
called The Nobleman written by Cyrill Tourneur." In 1613 a letter 
from Robert Daborne to Henslowe states that he has commissioned 
Cyril Tourneur to write one act of the promised ArraignmeHt of 
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London. " The Character of Robert, earl of Saliaburye, Lord 
High Treasurer of England . . . written by Mr Sevill Turneur . . 
in a MS. in possession of Lord Mostyn (Hist. MSS. Commission, 
4th Report, appendix, p. 3O1) may reasonably be assigned to 
Tourneur. Although no external evidence is forthcoming, Mr R. 
Boyle names Tourneur as the collaborator of Massinger in The Second 
Maid'^ Tragedy (licensed 1611). 

The Revenger' i> Tragedy was printed in DodsW’s Old Plays (vol. iv., 
i 744 < 1825), and in Ancient British Drama (1810, vol. ii.). 

The best edition of Tourneur’s works is The Plays and Poems of 
Cyril Tourneur, edited with Critical Introduction and Notes, by J. 
Clmrton Collins (1878). See also the two plays printed with the 
masterpieces of Webster, with an introduction by J. A. Symonds, in 
the “ Mermaid Series " (1 888 and 1903). No particulars of Tourneur's 
life were available until the facts given above were abstracted by 
Mr Gordon Goodwin from the Calendar of State Papers (" Domestic 
Series," i028-’i029, 1629-1631, 1031-1633) and printed in the 
Academy (May 9, 1891). A critical study of the relation of The 
Atheist's Tragedy to Hamlet and other revenge-plays is given in 
Professor A. H. Thorndike's " Hamlet and Contemporary Revenge 
Plays ” {PubL of ike Mod. Lang. Assoc., Baltimore, 1902). For the 
influence of Marston on Tourneur see IC. E. Stoll, John Webster . . . 
(1905, Boston, Massachusetts), pp. 105-116. (M. Br.) 

TOURNEUX, JEAN MAURICE (1849- ), J’rcnch man 

of letters and bibliographer, son of the artist and author J. F. E. 
Tourneux, was born in Paris on the 12th of July 1849. 
He began his career as a bibliographer by collaborating in 
new editions of the Super cheries litter air es of Jo.seph Querard 
and the Dictionnaire des anonymes of Antoine Barbier. llis 
most important bibliographical work w^as the Bihliographie dc 
rinsloire de Paris pendant la rhiolution jrancaisc (3 vols., 1890- 
1901), which was crowned by the Academy of Inscriptions. 
This valuable work serves as a guide for the history of the 
city beyond the limits of the Revolution. 

His other works include bibliographies of Prosper M6rim6c (187O), 
of Th^ophilc Gautier (187(1), of the brothers dc uoncourt (1897) and 
others; also editions of F. M. Grimm's Coircspondance litUrairr, 
of Diderot's Neven de Rameau (1884), of Montesquieu's Lettres 
persanes (1886), &c. 

TOURNON, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Ard^chc, on the right bank 
of the Rhone, 5«S m. S. of Lyons by rail. Pop. (1906), town, 
3642; commune, 5003. Tournon preserves a gateway of the 
15th centiir)^ and other remains of fortifications and an old 
castle used as town hall, court-house and prison, and con- 
taining a Gothic chapel. The church of St Julian dates chiefly 
from the 14th century. The lyc6e occupies an old college 
founded in the 16th century by Cardinal Francois de Tournon. 
Of the two suspension bridges which unite (he town with Tain 
on the left bank of the river, one was built in 1825 and is the 
oldest in France. A statue to General Rampon (d. 1843) 
stands in the Place Carnot. Wood-sawing, silk-spinning, and 
the manufacture of chemical manures, silk goods and hosiery 
are carried on in the town, which has trade in the wine pf 
the Rhone hills. Tournon had its own counts as early as 
the reign of Louis 1 . In the middle of the 17th century the title 
passed from them to the dukes of Ventadour. 

TOURNUS, a town of east-central France, in the depart- 
ment of Saone-et-Loire, on the right bank of the Saone, 20 m. 
N. by E. of Macon on the Paris-Lyons railway. Pop. (1906), 
3787. The church of St Philibert (earh^ nth ccntur>^), once 
belonging to the Benedictine abbey of Tournus, suppressed in 
] 785, is in the Burgundian Romanesque style. The facade lacks 
one of the two flanking towers originally designed for it. The 
nave is roofed with barrel vaulting, supported on tall cylin- 
drical columns. The choir, beneath which is a crypt of the nth 
century, has a deambulalory and square chapels. In the Place 
de I’Hotel de Ville stands a statue of J. B. Greuze, born in the 
towm in 1725. There are vineyards in the surrounding dis- 
trict, and the town and its port have considerable commerce in 
wine and in stone from the neighbouring quarries. Chair- 
making is an important industry. 

TOURS, a town of central France, capital of the department 
o^ Indre-et-Loirc, 145 m. S.W. of Paris by rail. Pop. (1906). 
towm 61,507; commune, 67,601. Tours lies on the left bank of 
the Loire on a flat tongue of land between that river and the 
Cher a little above their junction. The right bank of the 


Loire is bordered by hills at the foot of which lie the suburbs 
of St Cyr and St Symphorien. The river is crossed by two 
suspension bridges, partly built on islands in the river, and by 
a stone bridge of the second half of the i8th century, the Pont 
de Tours. Many foreigners, especially English, live at or visit 
Tours, attracted by the town itself, its mild climate and situa- 
tion in “ the garden of France,” and the historic chateaux in 
the vicinity. The Boulevard Beranger, with its continuation, 
the Boulevard Heurteloup, traverses Tours from west to east, 
dividing it into two parts ; the old town to the north, with its 
narrow streets and ancient houses, contains the principal 
buildings, the shops and the business houses, while the new 
town to the south, centring round a fine public garden, is almost 
entirely residential. The Rue Nationale, the widest and hand- 
some.st street in Tours, is a prolongation of the Pont de Tours 
and runs at right angles to the boulevards, continuing under the 
name of the Avenue dc Grammont until it reaches the Cher. 

St Gatien, the cathedral of Tours, though hardly among the 
greatest churches of France, is nevertheless of considerable 
interest. A cathedral of the first half of the 12th century was 
burnt in 1166 during the quarrel between Louis VII. of E'rance 
and Henry II. of England. A new cathedral was begun about 
1170 but not finished till 1547. The lower portions of the 
west towers belong to the 12th centurxq the choir to the 13th 
ceniur)^; the transept and cast bay.s of the nave to the 14th; 
the remaining bays, a cloister on the north, and the £a(?ade, 
profusely decorated in the Flamboyant style, to the 15th and 
i6th centuries, the upper part of the towers being in the 
Renaissance style of the 16th century. In the interior there is 
fine stained glass, that of the choir (13th centur)') being espe- 
cially remarkable. The tomb of the children of Charles VIII., 
constructed in the first years of the 16th century and attributed 
to the brothers Juste is also of artistic interest. 

An example of Romanesque architecture survives in the great 
square tower of the church of St Julien, the rest of which is in tlie 
early Gothic style of the 13th century, with the exception of two 
apses added in the 16th century. Two tov^ers and a Renaissance 
cloister are the chief remains of the celebrated basilica of St Martin 
built mainly during the 12th and 13th centuries and demolished 
in 1802. It stood on the site of an oarher and very famous church 
built from 466 to 472 by bishop St Perpetuus and destroyed together 
with many other churches in a fire in 998. Two other churches 
worthy of mention are Notre Dame la Riche, originally built in 
the 13th century, rebuilt in the 16th, and magnificently restored 
in the 19th century; and St Saturnin of the 15th century. The 
new basilica of St Martin and the church of St Etienne are modern. 
Of the old houses of Tours the hotel Gouin and that wTongly 
known as the house of Tristan I’Hermite (both of the if)th centur}^) 
arc the best known. Tours has several learned societies and a 
valuable library, including among its MSS. a gospel of the 8th century 
on which the kings of h'rance look oath as honorary canons of the 
church of Si Martin. The museum contains a collection of pictures, 
and the museum of the Archaeological Society of Touraine has 
valuable antiquities; there is also a natural history museum. 

The chief public monuments are the fountain of the Renaissance 
built by Jacques dc Beaune (d.' 1527), financial minister, the statues 
of Descartes, Rabelais and Balzac, the latter born at Tours, and a 
monument to the three doctors Bretonneau, Trousseau and Velpeau. 
Tours is the seat of an archbishop, a prefect, and a court of assizes, 
and headquarters of the IX. Army Corps and lias tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce, a board of trade arbitration, a chamber 
ol commerce and a branch of the Bank of France. Among its 
educational institutions are a prei^aratory school of medicine and 
pharma cy,lyc^cs for both sexes, a training college for girls and schools 
of fine art and music. The induftnal establishments of the town 
include silk factories and numerous important printing-works, 
steel works, iron foundries and factories for automobfles, machinery, 
oil, lime and cement, biscuits, portable buildings, stained glass, 
boots and shoes and porcelain. A considerable trade is carried on 
in the wine of the district and in brandy a»d in dried fruits, sausages 
and confectionery, for which the town is well known. Three-quarters 
of a mile to the south-west of Tours he unimportant remains of 
Plcssis-les-Tours, the chateau built by Louis XT., whither he retired 
b-efore his death in 1483. On the right bank of the Loire 2 m. 
above the town are the ruins of the ancient and power iul abbey of 
Marmo itier. Five miles to the north-west is the large agricultural 
refol-inatory of Mcttray founded m 1839. m 

Tours (see Tourain^, under the Gauls the capital of the 
Turones or Turons, originally stood on the right bank of the 
Loire, a little above the present village of St Jytnphorien. At 
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first called Altioms, the town was afterwards known as Caesaro- 
dunum. The Romans removed the town from the hill where it 
originally stood to the plain on the left bank of the river. 
Rehind the present cathedral, remains of the amphitheatre 
(443ft. in length by 394 in breadth) built towards the end of the 
2nd ccniuiv might lormerly be seen. Tours became Christian 
about 250 through the preaching of Ciitien, who founded the 
bishopric. The first cathedral was built a hundred years later by 
St Lilorius. The bishopric became an archbishopric when Gratian 
made Tours the capital of Lugduneasis Terlia, though the 
bishops did not adopt the title of archbishop till the 9th 
^entnr>^ About the beginning of the 5th century the official 
name ot Caesarodunum was changed for that of Civitas Turo- 
umim. St Martin, the great apostle of the Gauls, w^as bishop of 
Tours in the 4th centiir>', and he was buried in a suburb which 
soon became as important as the town itscU from the number of 
))ilgrims who flocked to his tomb. 'I'ow^ards the end of the 4th 
century, apprehensive of barbarian invasion, the inhabitants j 
pulled down some ol their earlier buildings in order to raise a ! 
iortified wall, the course of which c an still he traced in places. | 
Their advanced iort of Larcay still overlooks tlie valley of the ^ 
f'her. Affiliated to the Arnioriran confcderalion in 435, the j 
town did not fall to the Visigoths till 473, and the new masters 
were always hated. It became jwt of the Frankish dominions j 
under Clovis, who, in consideralion ot the help afforded by St j 
Marlin, presented the church w’ith rich gifts out of the spoils j 
taken from Alaric, confirmed and extended its right of sane- 1 
tuary, and ac'cepted lor himsell and his siKTc.ssors the title of [ 
'•aniin of St Martin. At the end oi the 6th century the bishopric | 
w'as held by St (iri'gors' of Tours, 'lours grew rapidly in | 
prosj)crity under the Merovingians, hut abuse ot the right ot 1 
sanctuary led to great disorder, and ilu! ('hurch itself became | 
.1 hotbed of crime. ('harlemagn(‘- re-established discipline in the i 
disorganized monastiTy and set over it the learned Alcuin, ^ 
who established at Tours oue I'f the oldest public schools ol , 
('hristian philosophy and t^.eolog^^ The arts flourished at 
Tours in the middle age.s and the town w'as the centre of the , 
Jk)itevin Romanesque school ol areliiteeiiue. 'The abbey wa.s | 
made into a collegiate eluircb in the nth century, and was tor a j 
time affiliated to Cluny, but soon came under the direct rule ol 
Rome, and for long bad bishops ot its own. The suburb in j 
which the monastery was situated bei'ame as important as Tours j 
itself under the name of Martinopolis. The Norman.s, attracted 
by its ricbe.s, pillaged it in 853 and 903- Strong walls were 
elected from 006 to 910, and the name was changed to that of 
Cli'ileaunouf. Fhilip Augustus .sanctioned the communal j 
privileges which the inhabitants loreed from the canons of | 
St Martin, and the innumerable offerings of princes, lords and | 
pilgrims maintained the prosperity of the town all through the | 
middle ttges. A 13th-century writer speaks with enthusiasm 
of the wbalth and luxury of the inhuiiiUuits of Chateau ncuf, 
ol thobcmity ai^ chastity of the women and ol the rich .shrine 
of the saiift^ Inthe 14th contnrv’ Tours was united to Ciiatmn- 
noirf within a coAinon wall, ol which a roundTower, the Tour 
de remains, and both towns were put under the same 

adm'ii^stra^iom The numerous and long-conlimied visits ol 
(ffiarltfS Louis XT, who established the silk-industry, and 
Cliarlfefl ^IT. during 'the 15th century favoured the commerce 
aiid industry of the town, then peopled by 75,000 inliahitants. 
In the 15th and r6th centuries the presence of Jean Foiujiiet 
the painter, of Michel C'olomb and the brothers Juste, the sculp- | 
tors, enhauwKi the fame of the town in the sphere of art. In 
1562 Tt)ilrs suffered from the violence of both Protestants and 
Catholics, and enjoved no real security till after the pact entered 
ifito at Plessis-les-Tours ])ctween Henr\' III. and Heniy^ of 
Navarre in 1589. In the 17th and 18th centuries Tours was the 
I'Apital -of the governmtmt of Touraine. Its manufactures, 
of which silk weaving was the chief, suffered from the revex^tion 
of ih'^ Edict of Nantes (1685). In 1772 its mint, whence were 
issued tht ‘‘ livres ” of Tours (libtM Tmonenses) was suppressed. 
During the Revolution the town formed a base of operations of 
ihe KqiublicM'is against tha Vendeans. In 1870 it was for a 
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time the seat of the delegation of the government of national 
defence. In 1871 it was occupied by the Germans from the 
loth of January to the 8th of March. 

See P. Vitry, Tours ct les chateaux de Touraine (Paris, 1005); 
E. Gir€i\\(]et, Hi stotre de lavWedc Tours (Tours, 1873); Les Artistes 
tourangeaux (Tours, 1885). 

TOURVILLE, ANNE-HILARION DE COTENTIN (or ( os- 

tantin), Comte de (1642-1701), French admiral and marshal 
of France, was the son of Cesar d: Cotentin, or Costantin, who 
held offices in the household of the king and cf the prince of 
Cond6. He is said to have been born at Tourville in Normandy, 
but was baptized in Paris on the 24lh of November 1642, v-as 
commonly known as M. de Tour\dlle, and was destined by his 
family to enter the Order of MaUa. From the age of fourteen 
to the age of twent)’-five, he sersTd with the gallevs of the Order. 
At that time the knights were still fighting the Barbary pirates 
of Algiers and Tunis. The young Annc-blilarion is said to have 
been distinguished for courage. His life during these years 
however, is little known. The supposed Memoirs bearing hi^ 
name were published by the Abbe de Magron in the i8th century 
and belong I0 the large class of historical romances which pro- 
fe.ssed to be biographies or autobiographies. In 1667 he was 
back in France, and was incorporated in the corps of officers of 
the l^rench l^oyal navy which Louis XIV. was then raising fron^ 
the pro.stration into which it had fallen during his minority. 
'Phe positions <)f French naval officer and knight of Malta were 
iK)t incompatibU*. Many men held both. The usual practice 
was that they did not take the full vows till they were in middle 
life, and had reached the age when they were entitled to hold 
one of the great offices. Until then they were free to marrv. 
on condition of renouncing all claim to the chief places. .\^ 
.Anne-Hilanun cic Cotentin married a wealthy widow, Die 
marquise de Popelini^re, in j68q, at which time he was made 
count of Toimulle, he .severed his connexion with the OrdiM*. 
Nor does he appear to have served with it at all after his reluni 
to France in 1667. He was at first employed in cruising tigainst 
the Barbar)' pirates and the 'Purks. In the expedition sent 
against Creie in )068-6g under command of the Due de Beau- 
fort he had command of Die “ Crois.sant (44). The Due dt* 
Beaulort was killed, and the expedition was a failure. When 
the war with Holland in which France and England acted as 
allies began in 1670, 'Poui^dlle commanded the " Page ’’ (50), 

, in the squadron of the comte cPl'.str^es (1624-1707) sent to 
j co-operate with the duke oi York. He was present at the battle 
I of Solehay (June 7, 1672), and in the action on the coast ol 
Holland in the follon ing year, when Prince Rupert commanded 
the luiglish fleet. When England withdrew from the alliance, 
the .scene of the naval war w'as transferred to the Mediterranean, 
where Holland was co-operating with the Spaniards. Tourville 
I served under Abraham Duquesne in his battles with De Ruyter. 

He particularly distinguished himself at the battle of Palermo 
I on the 2nd of June 1676. By this time he was known as one of 
the bes( officers in Ihc .service of King J.ouis XIV. Unlike man}' 
employed by the king to command his ships in the earlier pan 
of his reign, 'Poiirville was a seaman. He had the reputation 
of being able to do all the work required in a snip, and he liad 
made a study of naval warfare. The great treatise on naval 
tactics afterward.^ published under the name of his secretary , 
the Jesuit IJoste or PHoste, was understood to have been 
inspired h}^ him . In 1 683 he was chef- d’escadre — rear adiiii • al - 
with Duquesne in operations against the Barbary pirate.s, and 
he continued on that service with D’Estr6es. By 1689 he had 
been promoted lieutenant-general des armies navales, and w’us 
named vice-admiral du Levant or of the East. In June of 
that year he took up the commandership-in-chief of the French 
naval forces in the war against England and her continentiil allies 
which had licgim in the previous year. From this time till 
the failure of his resources compelled King Louis XIV. to 
withdraw his fleets from the sea, Tourville contiriicd to com- 
mand the naval war in the Channel and the Atlantic. His 
conduct and example during this period were the source ol the 
system of manoeuvring to gain an advantage by some method 
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Other than plain fighting. The personal character ol Tourville 
inubt be l^eld to account largely for the timidity of the prmciples 
ho established, lourvulle’s personal valour was of the finest 
(juality, but. like many other brave men, he was nervous under 
tlie weight of responsibility. It is no less clear that anxiety 
in avoid risking a disaster to liis reputation was of more weight 
with him than the wish to win a.signal success. He belonged 
lo the type of men in whose minds the evil which may happen is 
ahvays more visible than the good. In 1690 he had an oppor- 
tunity which might well have templed the most cautious, and 
he missed it out of sheer care t(i keep hi.s fleet safe against all 
ctjnceivable chances, aided perhaps by a pedantic taste for 
formal, orderly movement. He was opposed in the Channel 
by the allies, who had only fifty-six ships, w’hilc hi.s own force, 
though it included some vessels of no serious value, w^as from 
seventy to eighty sail strong. He was feebly attacked by 
Admiral Arthur Herbert, the newly created earl of Tornngton, 
off Bcachy Head on the loth of July. The Dutch ships in the 
van were surrounded. I'he allies had to retreat in disorder, 
and Tourville followed in “ line of battle ’’ which limited his 
speed to that of his slowest ship. So his enemy escaped with 
comparatively little loss. In the follov/ing year he performed 
his famous “ off shore cruise ” in the Bay of Biscay. He moved 
10 and fro in fine older, avoiding being brought to battle, but 
also failing to inflict any harm on his opponent. In the mean- 
time the cause of King James IT. was ruined in Ireland. In 
the Mediterranean fleet having failed to join him, he was 
faced by a vastly superior force of the allies. The French 
king had prepared a military force to invade England, and 
Toui^dlle was cxpcrleu to prepare the way. Having at least 
a clear indication that he w'as expected to act with vigour, 
if not precise orders to fight against any odds, he made a 
resolute attack on the centre of the allies on the 29th of May off 
Caix? Barfleur, and drew off before he was surrounded. This 
action, which with the pursuit of the following clays make up what 
is called the battle of La Hogue, from the Bay where some of 
the fugitive French ships were destroyed, or Barfleur, proved 
his readiness to face danger. But his inability to take and act 
on a painful decision was no less proved in the retreat. He 
hesitated to sacrifice liis crippled flagship, and thereby detained 
his whole fleet. The result was that the “ Solcil Royale ” 
herself and fifteen other ships were cut off and destroyed at 
La Hogue. In 1693 he was again at .sea with a great fleet, and 
h:id a chance to inflict extreme injury on the allies by the capture 
of the Smyrna convoy which included their whole Mediterranean 
trade for the year. Ho did it a great deal of harm out.side the 
Straits of Gibraltar, but again he kept his fleet in battle order, 
and a large part of the convoy escaped. King Louis XIV., 
who had a strong personal regard for him, continued to treat 
him with favour. Tourville wiis made Marshal of France tn 
1693, growing exhaustion of the French treasury no 

longer allowed the maintenance of great fleets at sea. Tour- 
ville remained generally at I'oulon, and had no more fighting. 
He died in Paris in 1701. His only son, a colonel in the 
army, was killed at Denain in 1712. 

The English account of the battlo.s of Bcacl’y HoRtl and La Hogue 
will be found in Ledyard’s Naval History. Iroudc'a Baiatlles navales 
Ue la France gives the French version ot these and the other action.s 
in which Tourville was concerned. Tourville is freq iiently men tioned 
in the Lije of Duquesne by M. Jal. (D- H.) 

TOUSSAINT L'OUVERTURE (or Louverture), PIERRE- 
DOMINIQUE (c. 1746-1803), one of the liberators of Haiti, 
claimed to be descended from an African chief, hi.s father, a 
slave in Haiti, being the chief’s second son. He vas at first 
surnumed Breda, but this was afterward.s changed to L’Ouverture 
in token of the results of his valour in causing a gap in the 
ranks of the enemy. Fn m childhood he manifested unusual 
abilities, and succeeded, by making the utmost use of every 
opportunity, in obtaining a remarkably good education. He 
omained the special confidence of his master, and was made 
Buperintendent of The other negroes on the plantation. After 
the insurrection of 1791 he joined the insurgents, and, having 
acquired some knowledge of surgery and medicine, acted as 


physician to the forces. His rapid rise in influence aroused, 
however, the jealousy of Jean Fran9ois, wdio caused his arrc.st 
on the ground of liis paitiality to the whites. He was liberated 
by the rival insurgent chief Baisson, and a partisan war ensued, 
but after the death of Baisson he placed himself under the orders 
of jean Francois. Subsequently he joined the Spaniards, 
but, when the French government ratified the act declaring 
the freedom of the slaves, he came to the aid of the French. 
In 1796 he was named commander-in-chief of the armies of 
St Domingo, but, having raised and disciplined a powerful 
army of blacks, he made himself master of the whole country, 

I renounced the authority of France, and announced himself 
“ the Buonaparte of St Domingo.” He was taken prisoner by 
treachery on the part of France, and died in the prison of Joux, 
near Besan^on, on the 27th of April 1803. 

See I'oussaint I'Ouvcrturc’s own Mimotres, with a life by Saint 
Remy; (Paris, 1850); (;ragnon-Laconle, Toussaint Louverture 
(Paris, 1887): Scholcher Vte de Tou&saint Louvertuic (Paris, 1880; 
and J. K. Board, Life of Tuussaint Louverture (1853). 

TOW, the term given in textile manufacture to the siiort 
fibres formed during the proces.ses of scutching and hackling, 
and also to the yarns which are made from these fibres. A 
special machine termed a carding engine or a tow card is used 
to form these fibres into a sliver, this sliver then passes to the 
drawing frame.s, and thereafter follows the same process as line 
yams in flax spinning. 

TOWANDA, a borough and the counly-.seat of Bradford 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the west bank of the Susque- 
hanna river, about 50 m. N.W. of Wilkes-Barr6. Pop. (1890). 
4169; (1900), 4663, of whom 322 were foreign-born. Towanda 
is served by the l.ehigh Valley and the Susquehanna & Nc\v 
York railways. It is situated about 730 ft. above the sea, and 
is suiTounded by high hills, Towanda conlain.s the museum 
of the Bradford County Historical Society. The borough is 
in a farming, dairying and stock-raising region, and has various 
manufactures. The fir.st settlement was made by William Means 
in 1786, the village wa.s laid out in 1812, became the county- 
seat in the .same yeai*, was variously known for some >ears 
tis Mean.sville, Overton, Williamson, Monmouth and I’owanda, 
and in 1828 wa.s incorporated as the borough of Towanda. Its 
name is an Indian word said to mean ” where we bury the 
dead.” 

TOWCESTER, a market town in the southern parliamentary 
division of Northamptonshire, England, 8 rn. S.S.W. of North- 
ampton, on the East & West Junction and the Northampton 
& Banbury Junction railways. Pop. (1901), 2371. It is 
pleasantly situated on the small I’iver 7 ove, a lefl-bank affluent of 
i the Ouse. The church of St Lawrence is a good Early English, 
j Decorated and Perpendicular building, with a fine western 
Perpendicular tower. There are a considerable agricultural 
trade and a manufacture of boots and shoes. 

Here was a Roman town or village situated on Watling 
Street. The site ha.s yielded a considerable number of relics. 
In the loth century a fortress was maintained he»‘e against the 
invading Danes. The site of both this and the Roman station 
is marked by an artificial mound known ns Burg Hill, not far 
from the church, above the river. Towxester, with the whole 
of this district, witnessed a large part of the operations during 
the Civil War of the 17th centuiy. 

TOWEL, a cloth used for the purpose of drying the hand.s, 
face or body after bathing or washing. These cloths are made 
of different materials, known a.s ” towellings,” the two principal 
kinds are ” huckaback,” a slightly roughened mateiial lor 
( hamber towels for face and Imnds, «,nd 'Turkish tow^elling, 
with a much rougher surface, for bath towels; finer towellings 
are made of linen or damask. The term has a particular eccle- 
siastical usage as applied to a linen altar cloth or to a rich cloth 
of embroidered silk, velvet, &c., covering the altar at all “ such 
peri^.s when Mass is not being celebrated. ’ ’ 

The Mid. Eng. towatlle comes through the O. Fr. wuaille 
from the Low Lat. toaculck represented in other Romanic languages 
by Sp. Ital. tovaglia ; this is to be referred to the Teutonic 

verb meaning to wash,*' O. H. G. twt^an, M. H. G, di^ahen, O. Eng. 
pwedn, and cf. Ger. Zwehle, provinci^ Eng. a dish-cloth. 
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TOWER (T^t. iurris: Fr. tour, docket ; Ital. torre ; Ger. 
Thurm), the term given to a lofty building originally designed for 
defence, and, as such, attached to and forming part of the 
fortifications of a city or castle. Tov/ers do not seem to have 
existed in Fgypt, but in Mesopotamia from the earliest times 
they form the most important feature in the city walls, and are 
shown in the has reliefs of the Assyrian palaces at Nimroud 
and elsewhere. The earliest representation is perhaps that 
engraved on the tablet in the lap of Gudea the priest king of 
Lagash (2700 who.se statue, found at Tello, is now in the 
Louvre; the drawing is that of a large fortified enclosure, with 
gates, bastions and tow’ers, corresponding with remains of 
similar structures of the same and later periods. In the dis- 
coveries made here, at Susa and at Dom Sargoukin, the towers 
were about 40 ft. square, projeding from t 6 to 20 ft. in front 
of the curtain walls which connected them, and standing about 
80 ft. apart. In Roman and Byzantine times this distance 
was inci'eascd, owing probablv to the greater speed of pro- 
jectiles, and in the wall built by Theodosiu.s at Constantinople 
the towers were 150 ft. apart (see also Castle and Fortifi- j 
cation), I 

From the architectural point of viewq the lowers which arc | 
of chief interest are Iho.se of ecclesiastit'al and secular buildings, | 
those in Italy being nearly always isolated and knowm as cam- 
panili (sec Cami'anile). In England the earliest known are the 
Anglo-Saxon towers, the best examples of which are thorse at 
Earl's Barton , M( )nkw earmoiUh , Barnar k , Barton-on-Kumber and 
Sompting; they were nearly alw'ays square on plan and situated 
at the west end, in an axial line with the nave, their chief 
characteristics being the long-and-short work of the masonry 
at the quoins, the decoration of the wall w'ith thbi pilaster strips, 
and the slight setting back of the storey's as they rose. There 
ar(i a few examples of central Anglo-Saxon towers, as at Si 
Mary’s, Dover; Breamore, Hants; and Dunham Major, Nor- 
folk; and, comi)ined with western tow'crs, at Ramsay and Ely; 
twun western towers existed at Exeter. Contemporary with 
these Saxon towers are many examples in ITance, but they are 
invariably central towers, as at Germigny-des-Pr^s and at 
Qiierquevillc in Nurma‘Kl\'; in Germany the twin tow^ers of 
Aix-la-Chapelle are the best known. As a rule the single 
western tover is almost confined to England, prior to the end 
of the nth century, when there are many examples throughout 
Germany. In Norman times in England, central towers are 
more common, and the same obtains in France, where, however, 
they are sometimes carried to a great height, as at Perigueux, 
where the wall decoration consists of pilasters in the lower 
storeys, and semi-detached columns above, probably ba.sed on 
that of the Roman amphitheatre there : otherwise the design 
of the Romanesque church towcr.s is extremely simple, de- 
peudiag for its effect on the good masonry and the enrichment 
of the belfry* windows. In later periods flat buttresses are 
iritroduceti, and ^ese gradually assume more importance and 
present ‘limny* Varieties * of design ; greater apparent height 
is -given to the tower by the string courses dividing the .second 
storeys, Vmd by rich blank arcadmg on them, the upper storey 
with* the bdfiy windows forming always the mo.^t important 
feature of-itbe tower. In those towers which are surmounted by 
spires’*^ the desigri of the latter possesses sometimes a greater 
interest both in England and France. A very large number 
of the towers of English cathedtals and churches have flat 
roofs enclosed with lofty battlemented parapets and numerous 
pinnacles and finials; in France such lerraination.s are not 
found, Jind in Germany the high-pitched roof is prevalent ever}'- 
where, so tlia.i the numerous examples in England have a .special 
interest; sometimes the angle buttresses are grouped to carry 
octagonaJ pinnacles, and sometimes, as at Lincoln and Salis- 
bihy, octagonal turrets rise from the base of the tower. 

Aukjir the finest cxamplc.s are those of Canterbiir^L Ely, York, 
Gloticsster, Lincoln and Worcester cotherals; among churches, 
those of the minster at Beverley ; St Mary's, St Neots (Huntingdon- 
shire); St Stephen's, Bristol, St Giles. Wrexham (Denbighshire — ^in 
marly respects «the most beautiful in En^dand; St Mary Magdalene, 
raiinton; Magdakn College', Oxford; St Botolph, Boston, crowned 


with an octagonal tower; St Mary's, llminster (Somersetshire) and 
Malvern (Worcestershire); and the isolated towers at Chicliester, 
Evesham and Bury St Edmund's. 

So far reference has been made only to central and western 
towers, the latter not always placed, like the Anglo-Saxon towers, 
in the axial line of the nave, but .sometimes on the north or south 
side of the west end; and as a rule these are only found in Eng- 
land. In France and Germany, however, they are greatly 
increased in number; thu.s in Reims .seven towers with spires 
were contemplated, according to Viollet-le-Duv?, but never 
completed ; at Chartres eight towers, and at I.aon seven, of which 
six are completed; in Germany the cathedrals of Maycnce and 
Spires and two of the churches in Cologne have from four to 
.seven towers; and at Tournai cathedral, in Belgium, are seven 
towers. In many of the churches in Norfolk and Suffolk the 
western lower is circular, owing probably to the fact that, 
beicxg built with stone of small dimensions, the angles of the 
quoins would have been difficult to construct. In some of the 
French towns, isolated towers were built to contain bells, and 
were looked upon as municipal constructions; of these there 
are a few left, as at Bcthunc, I'>rcux, Amiens and Bordeaux, 
the latter being a double tower, with the bells placed in a roof 
between them. 

The towers of secular buildings are cliiofly of the town halls, of 
which there are numerous examples throughoul France and Belgium, 
such as tho.«e ol tlie hotel cle ville at St Antonin (i.^th century) 
and Compi^gne, both in France; at Luheck. Danzig and MuiLster 
m Germany; and Brussels, Bruges and Oiidenardc m Belgium. 

(R. P. S.) 

TOWER OF LONDON, THE, an ancient fortreiss on the east 
side of the City of London, England, on the north bank of 
the river Thames. On a slight elevation now called the Tower 
Hill, well protected by the river and its marshes, and by woods 
to the north, there wa.s a British stronghold. Tradition, 
however, pointed to Julius Caesar as the founder of the 
Tower (Shakespeare, Richard 111 , iii. i. ; and elsewhere), 
and remains of Roman fortifications have been found bcneatii 
tlie present site. The Tower contiiins barracks, and is the 
repository of the regalia. It covers an irregular hexagonal area, 
and is surrounded by a ditch, formerly fed by the Thames, but 
now dry. Gardens surround it on the north and west, and an 
embankment borders the river on the south. Two lines of 
fortifications enclose the inner bail, in which is the magnificent 
White Tower or Keep, flanked by four turrets. This was built 
by Gundulf, bisliop of Rochester, c. 1078. Its exterior was 
restored by Sir Christopher Wren, but within the Norman work 
is little altered. Here may be seen a collection of old armour 
and instruments of torture, the rooms said to have been Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s pri.son, and the magnificent Norman chapel 
of St John. Among the surrounding buildings are the barracks, 
and the chapel of St Peter ad Vincula, dating from the early 
part of the 14th century, but much altered in Tudor times. 
The Balliiim Wall, the inner of the two lines of fortification, 
is coeval with the keep. Twelve towers rise from it at 
intervals, in one of which, the Wakefield Tower, the Regalia or 
crown jewels arc kept. The chief entry to the fortress is through 
tlie Middle Tower on the west, across the bridge over tlie moat, 
and through the Byw ard Tower. The Lion Gate under the Middle 
Tower took name from a menagerie kept here from Norman 
times until 1834. On the south, giying entry from the river 
through St Thomas Tower and the Bloody Tower, is the famous 
Traitor’s Gate, by which prisoners of high rank were admitted. 
The chief historical interest of the Tower lies in its association 
with such prisoners. The Beauchamp Tower was for long the 
place of confinement, but dungeons and other chambers in 
various part.s of the building are also a-ssoci^ited with prisoners 
of fame. Executions took place both within the Tower and 
on Tower Hill. Many of those executed w’ere buried in the chapel 
of St Peter ad Vincula, such as Sir Thomas More, Henry Villas 
queens, Anne Boleyn and Katharine Howard, Lady Jane Grey 
and her husband Dudley, Sir Walter Raleigh^ and the duke of 
Monmouth. The Tower was not only a prison from Norman 
times until the 19th century, but \i'as a royal residence at 
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intervals from the reign of Stephen, if not before. The royal 
palace was demolished by order of Cromwell. The tower is 
under the governorship of a constable. The attendant staU, 
called Yeomen of the Guard or familiarly '^Beefeaters,” still 
wear their picturesque Tudor costume. 

Authorities. — W. Hepwoith Dixon, Her Majisty's Town ' 
(London, 1809); I^rd Ronald Sutherland Gower, Ths Tower of 
London (London, 1901}. 

TOWN, in its most general sense, a collection or aggregation of 
inhabited houses larger than a village. The O. Eng. tun (M. Eng. 
toun) meant originally a fence or enclosure, cf. Ger. zaun, hedge, 
hence an enclosed place. The Scottish and Northern English 
use of the word for a farmhouse and its buildings, a farmstead, 
preserves this original meaning, and is paralleled by the Icel. tm-, 
homestead, dwelling-house. A cognate Celtic form meaning a 
fastness, a strong place, appears in Gael, and Irish dun, Welsh, 
din, fortress, hill-fort (cf. Welsh dinas, town). This is familiar 
from the many Latinized names of places, e.g. Lngdunum, 
Augustodunum , &c. In English law “ town ” is not a word defined 
by statute. For purposes of local government there are borouglis, 
urban districts and rural districts, but many urban districts are 
mral in character and the distinction is purely an administrative 
one (see Borough; City; Commune (Medieval); Municipium; 
England : Local Government, and the sections on local adminis- 
tration under various country headings). The meaning attached 
to the term “ township ” in the local administration of the 
United States is treated under United States : Local Government, 

TOWNELEY (or Townley), CHARLES (1737-1^5), English 
archaeologist and collector of marbles, was bom at Towneley, 
the family seat, near Burnley in Lancashire, on the 1st of October 
1737. He wa,s educated at the college of Douai, and subsequently 
under John Turberville Needham, the physiologist and divine. 
In 1758 he took up his residence at Towneley, where he lived the 
ordinary life of a exjuntry gentleman until about 1765, when he 
left England to study ancient art, chiefly at Rome. He also 
made several excursions to the south of Italy and Sicily. In 
('onj unction with Gavin Hamilton, the artist, and Thomas 
Jenkins, a banker in Rome, he got together a splendid ('ollection 
of antiquities, which was deposited in two houses bought 
by him for the purpose in Park Street, Westminster, where he 
died on the 3rd of January 1805. His solitary publication was 
an account of an ancient helmet found at Ribchester. His 
marbles, bronzes, coins, and gems were purchased by the British 
Museum for about £28,000, and form part of the Graeco-Roman 
collection. 

For an account of the antiquities see Sir Henry Ellis’s The Townley 
Gallery (i83(>), and A. T. F. Michaelis's Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain (1882). 

TOWNLEY, JABIES (1714-1778), English dramatist, second 
son of Charles Townley, merchant, was born in London on tlie 
()th of May 1714. Educated at Merchant Taylors’ School and at 
St John’s College, Oxford, lie took holy orders, being ordained 
priest on the 28th of May 1738. He was lecturer at St Dunstan’s 
in the East, chaplain to the lord mayor, then under-master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School until 1753, when he became grammar 
mtibier at Christ’s Hospital. In 1760 he became head master 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, where in 1762 and 1763 he revived 
the custom of dramatic performances. He retained his head- 
mastership until his death on the 5th of July 1778. He took a 
keen interest in the theatre, and it has been asserted that many 
of David Garrick's best productions and revivals owed much 
to his assistance. He was tlie author, although the fact was 
long concealed, of High Life below Stairs, a two-act farce pre- 
sented at I>rury Lane on the 31 st of October 1759; also of False 
Concord (Covent Garden, March 20, 1764) and The Tutor (Drur>^ 
l.ane, Fed, 4, 1765). 

TOWNSHEND, CHARLES (1725-1767), Englbh politician, 
was the second son of Charles, 3r(i Viscount Townshend, who 
rfiarried Audrey (d. 1788), daughter and heire.ss of Edward 
Harrison of Ball’s Park, near Hertford, a lady who rivalled her 
son in brilliancy of wit and frankness of expression. Charles was 
born on the 29th of August 1725, and was sent for his education 


to Leiden and Oxford. At the Dutch university, where he 
matriculated on the 2)th of October 1745, he associated with a 
small knot of English youths, afterwards well known in various 
circles of life, among whom were Dowdeswell, his subsequent 
rival in politics, Wilkes, the witty and unprincipled reformer, and 
Alexander Carlyle, the genial Scotchman, who devotes some of 
the pages of his Autobiography to chronicling their sayings and 
their doings. He represented Great Yarmouth in parliament 
from 1747 to 1761, when he found a seat for the treasury borough 
of Harwich. Public attention was first drawn to his abilities 
*753^ when he delivered a lively attack, as a younger son 
who might hope to promote his advancement by allying himself 
in marriage to a wealthy heiress, against Lord Hardwicke's 
marriage bill. Although this measure passed into law, he 
attained this object in August 1755 by marrying Caroline (d, 
1794), the eldest daughter of the 2nd duke of Argyll and the 
widow of Francis, Lord Dalkeith, the eldest son of the and duke 
of Buccleuch. In April 1754 Towmshend w^as transformed from 
the position of a member of the board of trade, whidi he had held 
from 1749, to tliat of a lord of the admiralty, but at the close of 
1755 his passionate attack against the policy of the ministry, an 
attack which shared in popular estimation with the scathing 
denunciations of Pitt, the supreme success of Single-Speech 
Hamilton, and the hopeless failure of Lord Chesterfield’s illegiti- 
mate son, caused his resignation. In the administration which 
was formed m November 1756, and which was ruled by Pitt, 
the lucrative office of treasurer of the chamber was given to 
Townshend, and in the following spring he was summoned to 
the privy council. 

Witli the accession of tlie new monarch in 1760 this volatile 
politician tnuisferred his attentions from Pitt to the young 
king’s favourite, Bute, and when in 1761, at the latter’s instance, 
several changes wei-e made in the ministry, Townshend was 
promoted to the post of secietary-at-war. In this place he 
remained after the great commoner had withdrawn from the 
cabinet, but in December 1762 he threw it up. Bute, alarmed 
at the growth in numbers and in influence of his enemies, tried 
to buy back Townshend’s co-operation by sundry tempting 
promises, and at last secured his object in March 1763 with the 
presidency of the board of trade. When Bute retired and George 
Grenville accepted the cares of official life, the higher post of 
first lord of the admiralty fell to Townshend’s lot, but with 
his usual impetuosity he presumed to designate one of his 
satellites, Sir William Burrell (1732-1796), to a place under him 
at the board, and the refusal to accept the nomination led 
to his exclusion from the new administration. While in 
opposition his mind was swayed to and fro with conflicting 
emotions of dislike to the head of the ministry and of desire 
to share in the spoils of office. The latter feeling ultimately 
triumphed; he condescended to accept in the dying days 
of Grenville’s cabinet, and to retain Uirough the “ lutestring” 
administration of Lord Rockingham — “pretty summer 
wear,” as Townshend styled it, “ but it will never stand 
the winter ” — the highly paid position of paymaster-general, 
refusing to identify himself more closely with its fortunes as 
chancellor of tlie exchequer. The position which he refused from 
the hands of Lord Rockingham Ire accepted from Pitt in August 
1 766, and a few weeks later his urgent appeals to the gr€ht minister 
for increased power were favourably answered, and he was 
admitted to the inner circle of the cabinet. The new chancellor 
proposed the continuance of the land tax at four shillings in the 
pound, while he held out hopes that it might be reduced next year 
to three shillings, whereupon his predecessor, William Dowdeswell, 
by the aid of the landed gentlemen, carried a motion that the 
reduction should take effect at once. This defeat proved a 
great mortification to Lord Chatham, and in his irritation 
against Townshend for this blow', as well as for some acts of in- 
subordination, he meditated the removal of his showy colleague. 
Before thk could be accomplished Chatham’s mind laecame 
impaired, and Townshand, who was the most determined and 
influential of his colleagues, swayed the ministry as he liked, 
pledging himaeU to find a revenue in America with which to meet 
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the deficiency caused by the reduction in the land tax. His wife 
was created (August 17^7) baroness of Greenwich, and his elder 
brother George, the 4th viscount, was made lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. He himself delivered in the House of Commons many 
speeches unrivalled in parliumentar}' history for wit and reckless- 
ness; and one of them still lives in history as the “ champagne 
speech.’' His last official act was to carry out his intention by 
passing through parliament resolutitms, which even his colleagues 
deprecated in the cabinet, for taxing several articles, such as 
ghi ss. paper and tea, on their importation into America, which he 
tsiiinaled would produce the insignificant sum of £40,000 for the 
English treasur)', and which shrewder obserc^ers prophesied would 
lead to the loss of the American colonies. Soon after this event 
he died somewhat suddenly on the 4th of September 1767. 

The universal tribute of Townshend’s colleagues allows him 
the possession of boundless wit and ready elocjuence, set of! by 
perfect melody of intonation, but marred by an unexampled lack 
of judgment and discretion. He shifted his ground in politics 
with every new moon, and the world fastened on him the nick- 
name, which he himself adopted in his “ champagne ” speech, of 
the weathercock. His official knowledge was considerable; and 
it w'ould be unjust to his memory to ignore the praises of his 
(untemporaries or his knowledge of his country’s commercial 
interests. The House of (Simmons recognized in him its spoilt 
child, and Hurke happily said that he never thought, did or 
said anything ” without judging its effect on his fellow-members. 

A Memoir by P<Tcy Titzgerald was published in 1806. Sec also 
\V. E. H. Lecky, History of Euf^lond (1892); and Horace Walpole, 
Memoirs of the Reign of George 111 , edited by G, T. R. Barker (1894). 

TOWNSHEND, CHARLES TOWNSHEND, 2nd Viscount 
(1674-1738), English statesman, was tlie eldest son of Sir 
Horatio Townshend, Bart. (c. 1630-1687), a zealous supporter 
of Charles II., who was created liaron 'lownshend in 1661 and 
Viscount Townshend of Raynham in 1682. The old Norfolk 
family of Townshend, to \vhich he belonged, is descended from 
Sir Roger Townshend (d. r4q3) of Raynharn, who acted as legal 
adviser to the Paston family, and was made a justice of the 
common picas in 14S4. His descimdant, another Sir Roger 
'I'ownshend {c, 1^43-’ 1590), had a sou Sir John Townshend 
(1564-1603), a soldier, whose son. Sir Roger Townshend (1588^ 
1637), was created a baronet in 1617. He was the father of Sir 
Horatio 'I'ownshend. 

Charles I'ownshend succeeded to the peerage in De^x-mber 
1687, and was educated at Eton and King's College. Cambridge. 
Ho had Tory sympathies when he took his .sent in the House of 
lairds, but his view^s changed, and he began to take an active 
part in politics as a Whig. For a few years after the accession 
of Queen Anne he. remained without office, but in November 
1708 ho was appointed captain of the yeomen of the guard, 
having in the pre\ ious year been summoned to the privy council. 
He was Ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
state6-gcnfi«al from 1709 to 1711, taking part during these yeans 
in the ne^iatihns wffiich preceded the conclusion of the treaty 
-of Uttecht. AfterTiis recall to England he was busily occupied | 
in attacJrihg the proceedings of ihe new Tory' ministry. Towns- j 
hend qtii^kTy won the favour of George L, and in September | 
1714 the king selected him as secretary' of state for the | 
northern 'department; The policy of I’owmshend and his 
colleagues, after they had crushed the Jacobite rising'of 1715, 
both at home and abroad, was one of peace. The secretary' 
disliked’ the interference of England in the war between Sweden 
and Denmark, and he promoted the conclusion of defensive 
alliances between Englaad and the emperor and England and 
France. * In spite (.»f these successes the influence of the Whigs 
was gradually undermined by the intrigues of Charles Spencer, 
earl of Sunderland, and by the discontent of the Hanoverian | 
favourites. In October 17x6, Townshend’s college, James 
Stanhope, afterwards ist Earl Stanhope, accompanied the king 
on his\isit to Hanover, and while there he was seduced from his 
allegiance to his fellow-ministers by Sunderland, George being 
led .to believe that Townshend and his brotber-in-law, Sir 
Robert Walpoft',,w'ere caballihg with the prince of Wales, their 


intention being that the prince should supplant his father on 
the throne. Consequently in December 1716 the secretary was 
I dismissed and was made lord-lieutenant of Ireland, but he only 
retained this post until the following April. 

Early in 1720 a partial reconciliation took place between the 
parties of Stanhope and Townshend, and in June of this year 
the latter became president oLthe council, a post which he held 
until February 1721, when, after the death of Stanhope and the 
forced retirernent of Sunderland, a result of the South Sea 
bubble, he was again appointed secretary of state for the 
northern department, with Walpole as first lord of the treasury 
and chancellor of the exchequer. The two remained in power 
during the remainder of the reign of George I., the chief domestic 
events of the time being the impeacliment of Bishop Atterbury, 
the pardon and partial restoration of Lord Bolingbroke, and the 
troubles in Ireland caused by the patent permitting Wood to 
coin halfpence. Townshend secured the dismksol of his rival, 

! John Carteret, afterwards Earl Granville, but soon differences 
arose between himself and Walpole, and he had some difficulty 
in steering a course through the troubled sea of European politics, 
^\lthough disliking him, George II. retained him in office, but 
! the predominance in the mini.stry passed gradually but surely 
from him to Walpole. Townshend could not brook this. So 
long, to use Walpole’s willy remark, as the firm was Townshend 
and Walpole all went well with it, but when the positions were 
reversed jealousies arose between the partners. Serious differ- 
ences of opinion concerning the policy to be adopted towards 
Prussia and in foreign politics generally led to a final ruptun* 
in 1730. Failing, owing to Walpole’s interference, in his efforts 
I to procure the dismissal of a colleague and his replacement by 
a personal friend, 'I'ownshend retired on the 15th of May 1730. 
His remaining years were passed at Raynham, where he inte- 
rested himself in agriculture and was responsible for introducing 
into England the cultivation of turnips on a large .scale and for 
I other improvements of the kind. He died at Raynham on the 
I 2ist of June 1738. 

i 'I'ownshend was twice married — first to Elizabeth (d. 
daughter of 'rhomas Pelham, i.st Baron Pelham of Laughton, 
and secondly to Dorothy (d. 1726), si.ster of Sir Robert Walpole, 
j He had eight sons. The eldest son, Charles, the 3rd viscount 
(1700 1764), wa.s called to the House of Lords in 1723. The 
second son. Thomas Townshend (1701-1780), was member of 
parliament for the university of Cambridge from 1727 to 1774 J 
his only son, Thomas 'Fownshend (1733-1800), who was created 
Baron Sydney in 1783 and Viscount Sydney in 1789, was a 
secretary of .state and leader of the House of Commons from July 
1782 to' April 1783, and f»-om December 1783 to June 1789 
again a secretary of .slate, S)dncy in New South Wales being 
named after him ; his grandson, John Robert Town.shend (1805- 
I 1890), the 3rd \'iscount, was created Earl Sydney in 1874, the 
titles becoming extinct at his death. Charles Townshend’s eldest 
.son by his second wife was George Townshend 
who after serving for many years in the navy, became an 
admiral in 1765. The third viscount had two sons, George, 
ist Marciuess Townshend, and Charles TowTishend, who are 
separately noticed. 

For the 2nd viscount sec W. Coxe. Memoirs of Sir Robert Wal- 
hole (181O) ; W. E. H. Locky, History of England %n the iSth Century 
(1892); and Earl Stanhope, History of England. 

TOWNSHEND, GEORGE TOWNSHEND, ist Marquess (1724- 
1807), eldest son of Charles, 3rd Viscount Townshend (1700- 
1764), and brother of the politician Charles Townshend (q.v.), 
was bom on the 28th of February 1724, his godfather being 
George I. Joining Cope’s dragoons as a captain, he saw some 
service in the Netherlands in i 745 > ^ ^ member of the duke 

of Cumberland’s staff was present at Culloderr. Afterwards he 
accompanied the duke to the Netherlands, and was present at 
Lauffeld. By 1750 he had become lieutenant-colonel in the 
ist Foot Guards, but d fferences with the duke of Cumberland 
led to bis retirement in that year. This difference soon became 
hosHlity, and, coupled with his dread of permanent pm*ies, 
caused him to give vehement support to the Militia Bill. Ir. 
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this matter his views and his methods of expressing them raised 
up a host of enemies. The retirement of the duke after the 
disastrous campaign in North Germany in 1757 brought Towns- 
hend back to active service as a colonel, and in 1758 he sailed 
for North America as one of Wolfe’s three brigadiers. In the 
long and painful operations against Quebec he showed himself 
a capable officer, but his almost open dissatisfaction with Wolfe’s 
methods sensibly added to the difficulty of the enterprise. At 
the battle of the Heights of Abraham the command, on the death 
of Wolfe and the wounding of Monckt on, devolved upon Towns- 
hend, whose over-caution for a time imperilled the success of 
the British arms. The loss of Montcalm, howc\'er, had similarly 
paralyzed the French, and the crisis passed. Townshend sent 
home a despatch, announcing the fall of Quebec, which at once 
became the butt of the wits and the object of criticism of a more 
serious kind ; and when, Monckton having taken over the com- 
mand in Canada, Townshend returned to England to enjoy, as 
he hoped, the hero-worship of the public, he was soon involved 
in bitter controversies. He succeeded to the title in 1764 
on his fathers death, and in 1767, through his brother’s influence, 
was made lord-lieutenant of Ireland. The story of his vice- 
royalty may be read in the article on him in the Diet. Nat. Biag.. 
and in Lecky’s History oj England in the jSth Century (voL iv.). 
With the best will in the world, and in spite of excellent capacity, 
he came into continual conflict with the Irish House of Commons 
in his attempt to form an English party in Ireland, and he 
excited unmeasured abuse. In 1772 he was recalled. In 1787 
he was created Marquess Townshend of K.ainham. He died on 
the 14th of September 1807. 

Townshend was twice married— first to Charlotte, Baroness 
do Ferrars (d. 1770), and secondly to Anne Montgomery (d. 1819). 
Ilis eldest son George (1755-1811), who became the second 
ttuirquess, had succeeded to the barony of dc Ferrars in 1770 
and had been created earl of Leicester in 1784. Although ho 
was in turn master of the mint, joint postma.ster-general and 
lord steward of the royal household, he did not take much pari 
in politics, but showed a great taste for antiquarian studies. 
His elder son, George Ferrars Townshend, the 3rd marquess 
(1778-1855), was disinherited by his father for conduct which 
also compelled him to reside outside England. When he died 
at Genoa in December 1855 the earldom of Leicester became 
extinct. The marquessate, however, passed to a cousin, John 
Townshend (1798^1863), who bec^ame the 4th marquess. John 
James Dudley Stuart Townshend (b. 1866), who became the 6lh 
marquess in 1899, came prominently before the public in 1^6 
in consequence of a judicial inquiry into his sanity, the decision 
being that he wa.s not capable of managing his own affairs. 

TOWNSVILLE, a town of Elphinstone county, Queensland, 
Australia, 870 m. direct N.W. ot Brisbane. Pop. (1901), 12, 7y. 
It i.s the seat of the Anglican bishop of North Queensland and has 
a cathedral and several handsome buildings, including the supreme 
court and the custom-house. It is picturesquely situated partly 
on the slopes of Castle Hill and Melton Hill, and partly on the 
banks of Ross Creek, which is spanned by the Victoria Bridge, a 
swing bridge 550 ft. in length, worked by hydraulic power. The 
tidal harbour is enclosed by stone breakwaters, and large vessels 
enter and load frozen meat direct from the refrigerator cars. 
The port is an outlet for a wide area of pastoral country and for 
several goldfields, and has regular communication with all ports 
north and south by lines of steamers. The immigration barracks 
on Ross Island have accommodation for five hundred persons. 
The railway station is the terminus of the Northern line, which 
extends 236 m. to Hughenden. Townsville was founded in 1864 
by John Medwin Black and named after his partner Captain 
Towns. A municipal charter was granted in 1866. 

TOWTON, a village of Yorkshire, England, 2J m. S. of Tad- 
caster, the scene of a battle fought on Palm Sunday, the 29th of 
March 1461, between the armies d York and Ivancasler. The 
party of Lancaster had lately won the battle of St Albans, but, 
unable to gain admission into London, and threatened by the 
approach of Edward the young duke of York from the west of 
England, was compelled to fall back northward. York, having 
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been proclaimed as Edv/ard IV. on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th of March 
T460/1461, followed them up into Yorkshire, and on the 27th his 
leading ti’oops surprised the passage of the Aire at Ferrybridge. 
The Lancastrians \/ere encamped at Towton, some miles away, 
covering Tadcaster and York; but a force under Lord Clifford 
was promptly .sent out, recaptured Ferrybridge by surprise, and 
cut to pieces the Yorkist garrison. About the same time, how- 
ever, Edwaid’s van, under Lord Fauconberg, an experienced 
soldier, crossed the Aire higher up, and Clifford was compelled 
to retire. He was closely pressed, and at Dintingdale, within a 
few furlongs of his own camps, was cut off and killed with nearly 
all his men. Edward’s main body was now close at hand, and the 
Lancastrians drew up on their chosen battlefield early on the 
29th. This field was an elevated plateau, with steep slopes, 
between the present Great North Road and the river Cock, cut 
in two by a depression called Towton Dale. On opposite sides 
of this dei ression stood the two armies, that of York facing north, 
their opponents southward. Both lines of battle wore ver\' 
dense. On a front of little more than a thou.sand yards the 
Lancastrian part}* had nearly 60,000 men. Edward’s force 
(less than 50,000) was not all present, the rear “ battle ” under 
Norfolk being still distant. Snow* and sleet blew' in the faces 
of the Lancastrians and covered the field of battle. The skilful 
Fauconberg used this advantage to the utmost. Aided by the 
wind, his archers dischargeil flights of arrow's against the enemy, 
who replied blindly and feel)ly, bumpered by snow and wind. 
The Yorkists withdrew' until the enemy had exhausted their 
Cjuivers, and then advanced afresh. Their arrows soon stung the 
Lancastrians into a wild and disorderly charge. Suffering severe 
losses the latter closed w'ith Edward’s line of battle. No quarter 
was given by either party, and on the narrow front the numerical 
superiority of the lancastrians counted for little. The long, 
doubtful and sanguinary struggle was only decided by the arrival 
of Norfolk’s corps, which charged the enemy in flank. Driven 
backwards and inwards, the Lancastrians were in a desperate 
position, for their onl}' way of escape to Tadcaster crossed the 
swollen waters of the Cock by a single narrow and difficult ford, 
and when, after a .stubborn struggle, they finally broke and fled, 
they were slaughtered in thousands as they tried to cross. At the 
close of the day the defeated army had ceased to exist. Twenty - 
five thousand Lancastrian and eight thousand Yorkist dead were 
buried in and about Towton. The neighbourhood of the battle- 
field contains many relics and memorials of this, the greatest 
battle hitherto fought on English soil. Particularly well pre- 
served is the tomb of Lord Dacre, a prominent Lancastrian, 
in Saxton churchyard. 

See R. i^rookc, Visits to Enffhsh Battlefields (Ixindon, 1857); 
C. R. B. Harrett, Battles aftd Battlefields of England (Ixindon, 1896)', 
H. B. George, Battles of English History (London, 1895). 

TOXICOLOGY, the name of that branch of science which deals 
with poisons, their effects and antidotes, &c. For the general 
treatment of the subject and for the law relating to the sale 
thereof see Poisons, and for the criminal law see Medical 
Jurisprudence. The term “ toxic,” meaning poi.sonous, is 
derived from Gr. roffie, bow, owing to the custom of smearing 
arrows with poison. 

TOXOOOOTIA, a sub-order of extinct South American Tertiary 
ungulate mammals typified by the genus Texodon^so named 
from the bow-like curvature of the molar teeth. They all show 
signs of distant kinship to the Peris.sodactyla, as regards both 
limb-structure and dentition; while some exhibit resemblance 
to the Rodents and Hyraxes — resemblances which, however, 
arc probably to be attributed to paraljelism in development. 

Under the sub-order Toxodontia may be included not only the 
typical Toxodent, but the more aberrant Typotherium (fig. i) of the 
Pleistocene of Buenos Aires and the smaller Pachyrucus and Ile^to- 
tfienum of the Patagonian Santa Ci*u/ bei'j. All the members 
of the sub-order have tall-crowmed and curved cheek-teeth, some 
or all of which generally have persistent pulps, while at least one pair 
of incisors in each jaw is rootless. The bodies of the cervical 
vertebrae have flat articular surfaces, the bones of the two rows 
of the carpus alternate, and in the tarsus the navicular articulates 
with the calcancum. which, as in the Artiodacbrla, is articulated 
to the fibula, v;hilc the astragalus, ^hich is 8lightl}f grooved above. 
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i0 formed on the Perissodactyle plan. The number of toes varies 
between three and live, oi which the nuddlc o^ie is the largest, and 
the femur may or may not have a third trochanter. ITie Typo- 
thcriidae and ^chyrucidae are remarkable among the Ungulates for 



(After Gci-vnh.) 

Fig. I. — Skull of Typotherium cristatum. from the Pampas j 
Formation of Buenos Aires. nat. sire.) i 

the retention of clavich s. and for tlirir curious approximation in I 
dentition and certain characters of the skeleton to the Rodentia. 
The dental formula of I'yfwtheviumin i. 1. c. Ji, p. f, m. thatof tlie ! 
smaller l^atagonian forms dillers by the larger number {%\ of pro- j 
molars. The toes were luiguioulate railier tlian ungulate in cuaracler, | 
except the hind ones (four in number) of Typotherium. Certain | 
allied Pata.gonian forms, such as Argyrohvrax, have been supposed ! 
to be related to the Hyraxe.s. j 

The 'roxodontidae dirfcr fiom the preceding families i)y the loss 
of the clavicles and the reduction of the digits lo three in each foot, i 
The typical genus Taxodon is represented by animals the si/e of a | 
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Tir,. 2. — Skeleton bf the Toxodon {Toxodon platen $ts). From 

(About nat. size.) 

rhinoo^s, of wliich the entire skeleton is now known (fig. 2). The 
t^th, of which the formula is i. § , c. ^ 3 all grow from per- 

sistent piUps; those of the cheek-scries arc very tall, highly curved, 
and with a Bimplificd crown structure. In older Nesodon, on 
the o’^ier hand, the cheek-teeth are shorter-crowned, and depart 
less widelv from a generalized Perissodactyle type, the total number 
of teeth being forty-four, and there being scarcely any gap in the 
series. Very remarkable changes occur in the 'dentition as age 
advances, most^of the teefb event^Uy developing roots although 
the second pair of* incisors in each jaw was rootless. The complete 


skeleton is not yet known, but it is ascertained that the lemur 
differs from that of Toxodon in the retention of a third trochanter. 

Toxodon is typified by T. platensis from the Pampean formation 
of Buenos Aires. Toxodontothtrium and Xotodon arc allied but 
rather older types. Nesodon is from the Santa Cruz beds of Patagonia, 
the typical N. imbncaius having a skull about a foot in length, but 
N. ovinus wa.s a smaller animal, about the size of a sheep. 

(R. L.*) 

TOY, CRAWFORD HOWELL (1856- ), Ameriam Hebrew 

scholar, was born in Norfolk, Virginia, on the 23rd of March 1836. 
He graduated at the university of Virginia in 1856, and studied 
at the university of Berlin in 1866-1868. In 1869-1879 he was 
professor of Hebrew in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminar)^ (first in Greenville, South Carolina^ and after 1877 
Louisville, Kentucky), and in 1880 he became professor of 
Hebrew and Oriental languages in Harvard University, where 
until 1903 he was also Dexter lecturer on biblical literature. 

He wrote The Religion of Israel (1882); Quotaiioyis from the Old 
Testament in the New Testament (188.1); Judaism and Christianity’ 
(1890); and the Book of Proverbs (1899) in the “International 
Critical Commentary”; and edited a translation of Erdmann’s 
commentary on Samuel (1877) in Lange's commentaries; Murray’s 
Orifiin of the Psalms (1880); and, m Haupt's Sacred Books of the 
Old 7 estamcnf, the Book of Ezekiel (Hebrew text and English version, 
T«99). 

TOY (an adaptation of Du. /w/g, tools, implements, stuff, 
speltuig, playthings, i.e. ^tuff to play with, spelen, to play), a 
child’s plaything, also a trifle, a worthless, petty ornament, 
a gew-gaw, a bauble. Children’s toys and playthings survive 
from the most remote periods of man’s life on the earth, though 
many so-called diminutive objects made and used by primitive 
man, sometimes classified a.s plaything*;, may have been work- 
men’s models, votive offerings or sepulchral objects. A large 
number of wooden, earthenv/are, stone or metal dulls remain 
with which the children of ancient Kgypt once pla)T'd; thus 
in the British Museum collection there is a flat painted v/ooden 
doll with strings of mud-beads representing the hair, a bronze 
woman doll bearing a pot on her head, an earthenv/are doll 
carrying and nursing a child; some have movable' jointed arms. 
There arc also many toy animals, such as a painted wooden 

calf, a porcelain 
elephant with a 
rider; this once had 
movable legs, which 
have disappeared. 
Balls arc found 
made of leather 
stuffed with hair, 
chopped straw and 
other material, and 
also of blue porce- 
lain or papyrus. 
Jointed dolls^ 
moved by strings, 
were evidently 
favourite play- 
things of the Greek 
and Roman chil- 
dren, and small 
models of furniture, 
chairs, tables, sets 
of jugs painted with 
scenes of children’s 
life, survive from 
both Greek and 
Roman times. 
Balls, tops, rattles, 
and the implements of numerous games, still favourites in all 
countries and every age, remain to show how little the amuse- 
ments of children have changed. 

See also Doll; Top;Plav; and for the history of toys, with their 
varying yet unchanging fashion.s. secH. R. d’All^magne, Histoire des 
Joueis, and F. N. Jackson, Toys of other Days (1908). , 

TOYNBEE, ARNOLD (1852-1883), English social reformer 
and economist, second son of Joseph Toynbee (1815-1866), 


the Pampean Formation of Argentina. 
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a distinguished surgeon, was bom in London on the 23rd of 
August 1852. He had originally intended to enter the army, 
but ill health and a growing love of books changed his plans, 
and he settled down to read for the bar. Here again the same 
causes produced a change of purpose, and he entered as a 
r.tudent nt Pembroke College, Oxford. Finding himself by 
no means at ease in that college he migrated after two years 
to Balliol College. Continued ill health prevented his reading 
for honours, but he made so deep an impression on the authori- 
ties of his college that on taking his degree he was appointed 
lecturer and tutor to students preparing for the Indian civil 
service. He devoted himself to the study of economics and 
economic history. He was active also as a practical social 
reformer, taking part in much public work and delivering 
lectures in the large industrial centres on economic problems. 
He overtaxed his strength, and after lecturing in London in 
January 1883 he had a complete break-down, and died of 
inflammation of the brain at Wimbledon on the ptli of March. 

Toynbee had a striking influence on liis contemporaries, not merely 
through his intellectual ])owcrs, but by his strength of cliaractci. 
He leit behind him a beautiful memory, filled as lie was with the 
love of truth and an ardent aiul active zeal for the public good. He 
was the author of some fragmeniary pieces, published after his 
deatli by his widow, under the title of The Indusinal Revolution. 
This volume deserves attention both for its intrinsic merit and as 
indicating the first drift of a changing method in the treatment of 
economic problems. He, howe\>’cr, fluctuated considerably in lus 
opinion of tlu' Ricardian jiolitical economy, in one ])lacc declaring 
it to be a detected “ intellectual imposture,” whilst elsewhere, 
apparently under the inlliicncc ot Bagehot, he speaks of it as having 
been in recent tunes ” only c(jrrected, re-stated, and put into the 
])roper relation to the science of lile,” meamiig apparently, by this 
last, general sociology. He saw that the great help in the futuie 
for the science of economics must come from the historical method, 
to which in his own researches he gave preponderant weight Toyn- 
bee's interest in the poor and his anxiety to be personally acquainted 
with them led to his close assuciation with the district of White- 
chapel in London, where the Kcv. Canon 5. A. l-5arnet( {q.v,) was 
at that time vicar — an association winch was commemorated after 
his death by the social settlement of Toynbee IJall, the lirst of many 
similar institutions erected in the East End of Londoti for the purpose 
of uplifting and brightening the lives of the poorer classes. 

See F, C. Montague ’.s Arnold Toyimie (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, 1889); Lord Milner's Arnoid Toynbee: a Reminiscence 
(igoi); and L. L. Price's Short History of Political Economy in 
England for a criticism of Toymbec as an economist, 

TRABEATED, the architectural term given to those styles 
in which the architrave or beam (Lat. irahs) is cmploycfl instead 
of the arch, in the latter case the term “ arcuated ” being u.scd. 
The principal trabeated styles are the Egyptian, Persian, 
Greek, Lycian, nearly all the Indian styles, the Chinese, 
Japanese and South American styles, in all cases owing their 
origin to the timber construction, for which reason the term 
post-and-liiitel architecture is sometimes applied to it. ♦ 

TRACERY, a late coined word from “ trace,” track, Lat. 
trahere, to draw; the term given in architecture (French 
equivalents are rescau, remplissage) to the intersecting rib- 
work in the upper part of a Gothic window; applied also to 
the interlaced work of a vault, or on walls, in panels and in 
tabernacle work or screens. The tracery in windows is usually 
divided into two sections, plate tnic^ry^ and rib or bar tracery, 
the latter rising out of the former, and entirely .superseding 
it in the geometrical, flowing and rectilineal designs. The 
windows of the Eai*ly English period were comparatively 
narrow slits, and were sometimes grouped together under a 
single enclosing arch; the piercing of the tympanum of this 
arch with a circular light produced ^vhat is known as plate 
tracery, which is found in windows of the late 12th century, 
as in St Maurice, York, but became more common in the first 
half of the 13th century. In England the opening pierced in 
the head was comparatively small, its diameter never exceeding 
the width of one of the windows below, but in France it 
occupied the full width of the enclosing arch and was filled 
with cusping, and sometimes, as in Chartres, with cusping in 
the centre and a series of small quatrefoils round, all pierced 
on one plane face. In order further to enrich the mullions and 
arches of the wnndow, tthey were moulded, as in Stowe church, 


Kent; the other portions were pierced; and finally, to give 
more importance to the principal lights, additional depth was 
given to their mouldings, so that they gradually developed into 
bar or rib tracery, of which the earliest examples in England 
are those in Westminster Abbey (c. 1250) and Netley Abbey 
near Southampton. Henceforth that which is described in 
architecture as the “ element ” ruled the design of the window, 
and led to the development of geometrical tracery, in which 
the l^ars or ribs are all about equidistant from one another. 
In windows of three lights the heads of the windows consisted 
of three circular openings, but with four lights they were grouped 
in two pairs, with a single circle over each and a larger one at 
the top in the centre. This led to increased dimensions being 
given to the moulding of the enclosing arches and the upper 
circle, forming virtually two planes in tlie tracery. In the 
great east window at Lincoln, with eight lights, there was a 
double subdivision and three planes, and here the upper circle 
was filled with semicircles, so tliat the openings were all about 
the same width. In France the upper circle always maintained 
its predominance, its subdivisions only retaining the scale. 
The next development, which would seem to have taken place 
in Gloucester Cathedral, was the omission of portions of the 
enclcKsing circle, so as to allow the ribs to run one into the other, 
forming therefore lines of double curvature, and gi\dng rise 
to what is known as flowing or flamboyant tracery, of which 
the great window in Carlisle Cathedral is the most important 
example. In thi.s window there are nine lights, the four outer 
ones m each rib being grouped together; these were not sub- 
divided again, and consequently there are only two planes of 
tracery. The Perpendicular style which followed might per- 
haps be considered as a reaction against the abuse of the flowing 
lines in masoniy^ were it not that in the earlier examples it 
appears timidly. At Edington church in Wiltshire (1361), 
in a five-light window, the centre light is wider than the others 
and its mullions run straight up into the arch mould. In New 
College chapel, Oxford (1386), the head of the window is sub- 
divided into narrow vertical lights, each half the width of those 
below, and this is followed in some counties, but not in all, in 
the east of England the flamboyant tracery being retained a 
century later. In St Mary’s church, Oxford, with seven lights, 
all the mullions run straight up into the arch mould, and another 
feature is introduced, already found in New College chapel, 
and at a much earlier date in domestic work and in spire-lights, 
viz. the transom. In the later Perpendicular work another 
change takes place; the pointed arch struck from two centres 
is replaced by one struck from four centres, and this eventually 
in domestic work is superseded by the fiat arch. 

So far reference has been made only to that which may lie called 
the “ element ” of the window. The enrichment of the lights with 
cusping gave additional beauty to them, took away the hard wire- 
drawn eflect of the mouldings, and formt'd openings of great variety ; 
m sonic of tlie windows of the Decorated period the ball flower and 
other foliage is introduced into the mouldings. In French work 
the geometrical stt'lo lasted till the 14th century, and then there 
was a lapse in building, so that the flamboyant style which followed, 
and from which at one time it was assumed that the English mason 
had derived the style, was apparently taken up by the French after 
its abandonment in England in favour of Perpendicular work. 
Germany and Spain have always followed in the wake o^the French; 
and in Italy, where architects preferred to decorate their walls with 
frescoes, the light from stained glass interfered with their cfiect, 
so that there was no demand for huge windows or their subdivision 
with mullions. At the same time there are many beautiful examples 
of tracery in Italy, generally in marble, such as those of Giotto’s 
Campanile and the cathedral at Florence, in the Ducal and other 
palaces at Venice, and in the triforiun\ arcades of Pisa and Siena 
cathedrals; but they destroyed its effect by the insertion of small 
capitals to the mullions, which gave horizontal lines where they 
were not wanted, virtually dividing the window into two parto 
instead of emphasizing, as was done in the Perpendicular period, 
the verticality of the mullions. 

Among the most glorious features iu the Gothic architecture of 
Fftincc, England and Spain are the immense rose windows wl^h were 
introduced, generally speaking, in the transepts of the cathedrals; 
the tracery of these follows on the lines of those of the windows, 
changing from geomotrical to Decorated and afterwards to flam- 
boyant. In some respects perhap® the finest eimmples of plate- 
tracery were produced in the rose windows oS the 13th century. 
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I’bn-, in j^'rance in the rose window of Chartres in the west front 
(122,')), unci in England in those of Barfreston in Kent (ii8o) and 
lioverley Minster in Yorkshire (1220), platf-tracery of such preat 
beauty is found that it is uidortnnate it should have been entirely 
superseded bv rib- tracery. The rose window of Lincoln Cathedral 
111 the north tiunsept is a comproniise between the two, as all the 
h'.dits are lait out independently and in one plane, but theie are 
iTiouldint;s round each connected with flowers; in its design and 
effect tlii^ window is far superior to the flam! )Ovant circular window 
in the south transept. Sometimes a rose window is arranged in the 
uj)per portion of an ordinary window, as in the west front of Lichfield 
( ,<it Indral, and this is constantly found in thbse of the transepts 
ot the French cathedrals. In the south of Italy, at Bari, Bitoiito 
Mild Troja, and at Orvieto and Assisi, farther north, there are examples 
(»l rose windows but inferior in design to ITencli and Enchsli work, 
(hough elaborated with carving Tlie revival ol the lOth centurj’^ 
latal so far as tracery was concerned; in the place of the flam- 
boyant work ol l)u' last phase of (iothic in France semicircular and 
( Ihptical curves with poor mouldings were introduced, and the 
flaiiorate cuspiiig w'hich gave siicli interest to the hght was omitted 
altogether, as in St Eustache, Paris. There is, however, one remark- 
able ex.iinple m the church ol J.e Grand Andely, in Normandy, 
dating from the Henri II. peiiocl, in which a return was made to 
the tracery of the 13th century ; but the inti ocluction of Renaissance 
details in the place of the cuspuig is not altogether satisfacfoi-y, 
th(ni‘;b the general design is fine. 

ddie tracery decorating the vault of (iothic work Ix’gaii on the 
introduction of the fan vault at Gloucester (see Vauli); it was only 
a surface decoration, both rib and web being cut out ol the same 
block ol stone, and it received lurther development in th<‘ various 
phases which followed. In the later FerfiendKuIar work the walls 
and buttresses w'ere all panelled with blank traceTy, tlie most com- 
jilete example of which i.-^ found in 1 leiirv Vll.’s chapel, W'estmm.stei 
M)bey. 

In tabornai.le w^ork the tracery is purely of a deroiative character 
< opied in miniature from the mullions, arcli moulds and crockets 
ol (joI Inc worlt. 

Some ol the most beautiful e.sairjiles ot traceiy are those on the 
'00(1 screens of churches, either in stoiu' as in the Jub6 of the Made- 
li'iiie at Troves, or in wood as in the rood screens ol the churcfies 
in East Anglia and in Somersetshire; and with this must be included 
that which w'as introduced into the panelling of church doors, choir 
stalls and other church (ittings; this was coiUiiuied. first in the early 
Renaissance of the Kith century, the tinest examples being those 
of the stalls of King's College, Canibridp,e. and alterward.s in the 
lucolican style, in the church at (Toxcon)bc near Sheptou Mallet, 
and the clnircli of St Joiin at Leeds, the two latter ranking as the 
best work of that late period. (R. 1 \ S.) 

TRACHELIUM (Gr. rpaxyko^, ncick), the term in .architecture 
giyen to the neck of the capital of the Doric and Ionic orders. 
In the Greek Doric capital it is the space between the annulets 
of the echinus and the grooves whii'h marked the junction of 
the shaft and capital ; in some early examples, as in the basilica 
and temple of Ceres atPae.stumand the temple at Melapontum, 
It forms a sunk concave moulding, which by the French is 
called the gorge. In the Roman Doric and the Ionic orders 
the term is given by modern writers to the interval between 
the lowest moulding of the capital and the top of the astragal 
and ftilfit, which were termed the " hypotrachelium ” (f/.v,). 

. TRACHEOTOMY, the operation of opening the trachea or 
wind}3ip€i!'’(sec.,,R^:sPiRAT0RY Systkm) and inserting a tube 
{cmula) to provide a meiins of breathing wdicn the natural 
afr-fassage is obstructed. The operation is by no means easy 
when performed on a small child, for thi; wind-pipe is deeply 
placed amount important structures. The chief anxiety is 
in corineiij^n with haemorrhage, for the vessels are large and | 
gcrler^^lly overfull on account of the impairment of tlie re.spira- 
tion. The higher the opening is made in the trachea the easier 
ana safer is the operation. 

TRACHIS, a city of ancient Greece, situated at tlie head of 
the Malian Gulf in a small plain between the rivers Asopus and 
Melas,*knd enclosed by the mountain wall of Oeta, which here 
extended close to the sea, and by means of the Trachinian 
Cliffs completely commanded the main road from The.ssaly. 
The position was well adapted as an advanced post against 
invaders from the north, and fuithermore guarded the road 
up the Asopus gorge into the Cophissus valley. Strangely 
enougff, it is not recorded wlmt part Trachis played in the 
defence of Thermopylae against Xerxes! Its military impor- 
lance was recognized in 427 B.(\ by the Spartans, who sent a 
garrison to guaft’d.the Tracliiifian plain .against the marauding 


highland tribes of Oeta and built a citadel close by the 
Asopu.s gorge with the new name of Heraclea. The Spiutarib 
failed to safeguard Hcracleii against the Oetaeatis and 
Thessalians, and for a short time were displaced by the 
Thebans (42c). After a bloody defeat at the hands o* the 
neighbouring mountaineers (409) the Spartan governor quar- 
relled with the native settlers, whom he expelled in 
Four years later Thebes used her new predominance in central 
Greece to restore the Trachinians, who retained Heracleu until 
371, when Jason of Pherae seized and dismantled it. 'riu 
fortress w'as rebuilt, and after 280 served the Aetolians as a 
bulwark against Celts and Macedonians. It was cupiiircd 
in 191 by the Romans, but restored to the Actolian League 
until 146. Henceforth the place lost its importance; in 
Strabo's time the original site was apparently deserted, and 
the citadel alone remained inhabited. 

Strabo p. 428; Herodotii; vii. iq8-2ov. ThucytUilvs Hi. 02, 

' \'. 51-32; Diodoriri xiv. 38, 82; Livy xxxvi. 22-24, 1 -eako, 

I I'nwels in Northern Grtetr, in. 24 K (Loudon, 1835); (t. B, Gnindy, 

I Great Persian War, pp. 2O1 204 (l..r)iKl(in, 19m). (M. (). B. 

TRACHOMA, the name given to a chronic destructive form 
of inflammation of the conjunctiva of the eye (see EivE : Dis'ea^es^, 
or “ granular conjunctivitis ” (Fgt ptian ophthalmia). It is 
a conUigious di.seasc, assoiuated with dirt> conditions, and 
common in Egypt, Arabia and parts of Europe, especially 
among the lower class of Jews. Hence it has become impt rtanl 
in connexion with the alien immigration into the United King- 
d(3m and America, and the rejection of those who are ufllicted 
with it. It is important that all cases should be isolated, and 
that the spread of the infection should bo prevented. 

TRACHYTE (Gr. Tpaxi's, tough), in petrology, a group ot 
volcanic rocks whiih consist mainly of .sanidine (or glussN 
orthoclasc) felspar. Very often they have minute irregular 
steam cavities which make the broken surfaces of specimen:-, 
of these rocks rough and irregular, and from this character 
I they have derived their name. It was first given by Haiiy 
I to certain rocks of this class from Auvergne, and was long 
j us(id in a much wider sense than that defined above, in fact 
I it included quartz-trachytes (now known as liparites and 
j rhyolites) and oligoclase-trachytcs, which are now more properly 
I assigned to andesites. The trachytes are often described as 
j being the volcanic equivalents of the plutonic .syenites. Their 
! dominant mineral, sanidine felspar, very commonly occurs 
in two generations, t.c. both a.s large well-shaped porphyritic 
crystals and in smaller imperfect rods or laths forming a finely 
I crystalline groundmass. With this there is practically always 
: a smaller amount of plagioclase, u.sually oligoclase; but the 
potash felspar (sanidine) often contains a considerable pro- 
portion of the soda felspar, and has rather the characteristics 
of anorthoclase or cryptoperthitc than of pure sanidine. 

Quartz is typically absent from the trachytes, but Lridymite 
(which likewise consists of silica) is by no means uncommon 
in them. It is rarely in crystals large enough to be visible 
without the aid of the microscopij, but in thin slides it may 
appear as small hexagonal plates, which overlap and form 
dense aggregates, like a mosaic or like the tiles on a roof. 
'Ehey often cover the surfaces of the larger felspars or line tlx* 
steam cavities ol the rock, where they may le mingled with 
amorphous opal or fibrous chalcedony. In the older trachyte.s 
secondary quartz is not rare, and probably .sometimes results 
from the recrystallizatiori of tridyinite. 

Of the fciTomagnesian minerals present augite is the most 
common. It is usually of pale green colour, and its small 
crystals are often very perfect in form. Frown hornblende 
and biotite occur also, and are usually surrounded by black 
corrosion borders composed of magnetite and pyroxene. Some- 
times the replacement is complete and no hornblende or biotite 
is left, though the outlines of the cluster of magnetite an^j 
augite may clearly indicate from which of these minerals it 
was derived. Olivine is unusual though found in some tra- 
chytes, like those of the Arso in schia. Basic varieties of 
I plagioclase, such as labradorite, arc known also a?? phenocryst.s 
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ill som€ Italian trachytes. Dark brown varieties of augite and 
rhombic pyroxene (hypersthenc orbronzite) have been observed 
but are not common. Apatite, zircon and magnetite are prac- 
tically always present as unimportant accessory minerals. 

The trachytes being very rich in potash felspar, necessarily 
contain considerable amounts of alkalis; in thus character they 
.ipproach the phonolites. Occasionally minerals of the fels- 
nathoid group, such as nephelin(?, sodalite and leiicite, occur, j 
and rocks of this kind arc known as phonolitic trachytes. The I 
7()da- bearing amphiboles and pyroxenes so characteristic of the j 
phonolites may also be found in some trachytes; thus acgirinc 
or aegironic augite forms outgrowths on diopside crystals, and 
riebeckite may be present in spong)^ growths among the felspars 
of the ground mass (as in the trachyte of Berkum on the Rhine). I 
Trachytic rocks are typically porphyritic, and some of the best- 
known examples, such its the trachyte of Drachenfels on the 
Rhine, show this character excellently, having la go sanidinc 
crystals of tabular form an incli or two in length scattered 
through their fine-grained groundmass. In many trachytes, 
howeeer, the phenocrysts arc few and small, and the ground- 
mass comparatively coarse. The ferroniagncsian minerals 
rarely occur in large crystals, and are usually not conspicuous 
in hand specimens of these rocks. Two types of ground- 
mass are generally recognized: the trachytic, composed 
mainly of long, narrow, sub-parallel rods of sanidine, and 
the orthophyric, consisting of small, squarish or reetan- i 
gular prisms of the .same mineral. Sometimes granular 
augiU' or spongy riebeckite occurs in the groundmass, but 
as a rule this part ol the rock is highly fclspathic. Glassy 
forms of trachyte (obsidians) occur, as m Iceland, imd 
piimiceous varieties are known (in Teneri/Tc and elsewhere), 
hut these rocks as contra,sted with the rhyolites have a remark- 
ably strong tendency to crystallize, and are rarely to any 
wnsidorable extent vitreous. 


for a lengthy monograph on a subject, dealing with it technically 
and authoritatively, whereas a tract is understood to be brief 
and rather argumentative than educational. There is, again, 
the raier word tractate^ which is not a tract, in the precise .sense, 
so much as a short treatise. 

The word “ tract ” has come to be used for brief discourses 
of a moral and religious character only, and in modern practice 
it seems to be mainly confined to serious and hortatory themes. 
An essay on poetry, or the description of a passage of scenery, 
would not be styled a tract. In the Protestant world, the 
tract which Luther composed in 1520, on the Babylonish 
captivity, has been taken more or less as the t) pe of this species 
of literature, which, however, existed long before his day, both 
in Latin and in the vernacular tongues of western Europe. 
It ih difficult, if not impossible, in early history, to distinguish 
I the tract from other cognate forms of moralizing literature, 

! but it may perhaps be said that the homilies of .^Ifric (955- 
1025 ?) are the earliest specimen' of this class in English Utera- 
ture. Four centuries later Wyclif issued a series of tracts, 
which were remarkable for thejr vigour, and exercised a strong 
inliuencc on medieval Iheologyn BLshop Reginald Pecock 
published many controversial tracts between 1440 and 1460. 
Sir 'J’homas More, John Fisher (d. 1535) and William Tyndalc 
were prominent writers of controversial treatises. It was the 
Martin Marprelate agitation, in the reign of Elizabeth, which 
led from 1588 to 1591 to the most copious production of tracts 
in English literature; of these nearly thirty .survive. On the 
Ihjritan side the principal writers were John Udall (1560-1592), 
Henr)' Barrow^e (d. 1593), John Penry (1559^1 593) and Job 
Throckmorton (1545-1601), the tracts being printed in the 
hou.se of the last-mentioned ; on the side of the Established 
Church the principal authors were Bishop Thomas Cooper 
(1517-1594) and the poets ].yly and Nash. An enormous 
collection of tracts was published betwx'en 1717 and 1720 in 


'Irachytes are well represented among the Tertiarj^ and Recent ' 
v'oicanic rocks of Europe. In Britain they occur in Skye as lava j 
flows and as dikes or intrusions, but they are much more common ' 
on the continent of Europe, as 111 the Rhine district and Die Eilcl, | 
.dso in Auvci-'^ne, Boheuila and Die Eugancan Hills. In Die neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, Naples and the island of Ischia trachytic lavas 
and tuffs are of ronunon occurrence. In America trachytes arc 
less frequent, being known in S. Dakota (Black Hills). In Iceland, 
Die Azores. Tencnffe and Ascension there are Recent trachytic 
lavas, and rocks of this kind occur also in New South Wak^s (Cambe- 
wa-ra range), East Africa, Madagascar, Aden and in many other 
districts. 

Among Die older volcanic rocks trachytes also are not 
scarc-e, though they have often been described under Du' 
names orthophyre and orthoclase-poiqihyry, while “ trachyte ” 
was re.served for Tertiary and Recent rocks of similar com- 
position. In England there arc Permian trachyk's in the Exeter 
district, and Carboniferous trachytes are found in many parts 
of the central valley of Scotland. The latter ciilfcr in no 
essential respect from their modern representatives in ItaA' 
and the Rhine vailcv, but their augite and biolite are often 
replaced by chlorite and other secondary products. Permian 
trachytes occur also in Thuringia and the Saar district in Germany. 

Closely allied to the tracliyies are tlie Kcratophyres, which occur 
mainly in Palaeozoic strata in the Harz (Geniianv). in the Southern 
Uplands of Scotland, in Cornwall, itc. Tluw are usually por- 
phyritic and fluidal; and consist mainly of alkali felspar (anorlho- 
clase principally, but also albite and orthoclase), with a small 
quantity of chlorite and iron o.xides. Many of them are lavas, but 


elucidation of what i.s known as the Bangorian Controver.sy. 
.set in motion by a sermon of Benjamin lioadly, bishop of 
Bangor, on The Nature of the Kingdom of Christ” (1717). 
('on vocal ion considered this a treatise likely to impugn and 
impeach the royal supremacy in religious (fuestions. A vast 
number of writers look part in the dispute, and Thomas Sherlock 
(1678-1761) fell into disgrace through the violence of his 
contributions to it. C'onvocation was finally obliged to 
give way. 

'I'he most famous collection of tracts published in the couise 
of the 19th century was that produced from 1833 onw'ards by 
Newsman, Keble and E. B. Piisc) , under the title of ” Tracts 
for the d'imes.” Among the.se Pusey’s “Tract on Baptism ” 
(1835) and his “On the Holy Eucharist ” (1836) had a profound 
elTect in leading directly to the foundation of the High Church 
party, so much so that the epithet “ Tractarian ” was bar- 
barously coined to designate those who wished to oppose the 
spread of rationalism by a quickening of the Church of England. 
In 1841 Newman’s “ Tract No. XC.” w'rs condemned by the 
heads of hou.ses in Oxford, and led to the definite organization 
of the High Church iorecs. (X.) 

are agencies for the production and distribution , 
or the distribution only, of Christian literature, more especially in 
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others arc probablv dike.s or thin intrusions. A.s the analyses given 
above will show, they differ from trachytes mainly m being richer 
ill soda. (J. S. F.) 

TRACT (from Lat. tractare, to treat of a matter, through 
ll-oven^al tractat and Ital. tratiato), in the literary .signification, 
;i work in which some particular subject, or asnect of a subject, 
is treated. As far as derivation is concerned, a tract is identical 
with a treaiise, but by custom the latter word has come to be used 


: tract form. They vary in importance from the Society for 
I Promoting Christian Knowledge (London), the Religiou.s Tract 
i Society (London) and the American Tract Society (New York)— 
j all of which are publishing houses of recognized standing — to 
I and purely local organizations for distributing evmpfeljlstic 
I and pastoral literature. . It was not until the Fvangelical R(^vival 
j that tract work began to develop along its modern lines. Start - 
1 ing from the provision of simple erangeli-stic litemture for home 
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use, the enterprise grew into the provision of Christian literature, 
not only for home use, but also for the mission fields of the 
world. With this growth there proceeded another develop- 
ment, the production of books and magazines being added to 
that of tracts. The title “ Tract Society ’ has, in fact, become 
misleading, as suggestive of limitations which had but a brief 
existence and are no longer recognized by tlte more important 
agencies. On the other hand it must not be supposed that 
becausr- th(‘ work has gone beyond the provision of tracts, these 
are no longer widely employed. Probably their use in various 
forms at home was never wider than it is to-day; whilst in 
India, China and elsewhere the attack of the Christian tracts 
is being met by the circulation of vernacular tracts in defence 
the non- Christian faiths. 

The Society joy P>omoHn^ Chnstiayf Knowlcdf^e, founded in 
(.hou'4[h most widely known as a publisliji»g agency, as.sjsts in a wide 
variety of ways the work ol the Church of J-:iijL-land. On its publica- 
tion side, it IS for its own Church both a Ihhlc .society and a tract 
society. Moreover, its publications include not only versions 
of the Holy Scriptures and of the Liturf^y, hut also theological and 
general literature in many forms. It has given much attention to 
providing good reading for children; wliilst its tract catalogue is 
espicially rich in works liuaring on Cliiislian (‘vidences, Church 
seasons and the doctrines ol the Anglican Church To the foreign 
missions of the Church the S.J'.C.K. has been a helper of the utmost 
value, more e,)pef:iiiih' m regard lo their medical missions and then' 
use ol ( hristiaii liteniLure. In the lattci case the h» )p is given by 
grants ot works pif)duced citliev at home or by mis.sion presses m 
the field As early as 1 720 it was using Arabic; but it has Ironi time 
to time been of especial value in helping to found a Christian 
literature in languages or dialects just reduced to writing. Thus 
whilst recent publications for the mi.s.sion field include w^orks in 
Arabic, Chinese and Urdu, they also include publications in Adcio, 
Luiiyoio and Sgan Karen 

The ReligwHH Trnrt Snrietv, founded in 1799. and thus contemporary’ 
with the groat missionary agencies and the lliblc Society, is, like 
the lavSt-named. an mterdenommatioiial organization. Its earliest 
publication.^ were iu English and were tracts. But it speedily 
uiidertofik Imok publications and extended its field of operations. 
It began to provide tracts foi China in 181;^, and as early as 1817 
an auxiliary tract society was founded at Bellai’y in India by some 
men oJ ihe 84th Regiment. In undertaking book publication, the 
society liecanie one of the pioneers in the provision of .sound and 
cheap literature; whilst by the issue of the Sunday at Home, the 
Leisuee Hour, the Boy's Oi:in Paper, th<* Gir/'s Own l^aper, the 
Cottager and Artisan and other ]HTiodirals. it Indped to lead the 
work in the provision of popular magazines. Like the S.P.C.K., 
the K.T.S. now produces gcner«U theologucal literature as well as 
tracts in a variety of forms, whilst it also gives e.s]>ecial attention 
to the provision of healthy reading matter (or young people. Its 
grants of books and tracts are open to members of all Prote.stani 
dcnoirdnations. The .society aids Protestant communities on the 
Continent by mainiaining depots at Madrid, Jsarcelona, Lisbon, 
Vienna, Ihidapest and Warsaw; whilst it also assists, by grants, 
publication work in France, Italy, Russia, Turkey and Scandinavia, 
in the mission field it works mainly through subsidiary tract societies 
locally organized. The chiet of these tract and book societies are 
in India carried ou at Cakulta, Madias. Bombay, . Ikingalore, 
AUahg,bad and Lahore; in China at f’eking, Shanghai, Hong-Kong, 
Canton, Hatjikaw Chung-king ?nd Mukden; and in Japan at Tokio 
The literature produced by these organizations ranges from corn- 
men tafie^Ibn tl^ Jpfbly Scriptures to the simple.st tracts and leaflets. 
In 1908 thtt nocieVy opened a special fund in aid of^its Chinese work, 
and'by this meaifs the jirovision of Christian literature m book 
and traoi form for Chinese readers has been greatly extended. 
Much ditrrature for various foreiim fields is also produced in Great 
britaih and dis^buted from the society’s headquarters. As with the 
S.P.CiK., R.T.S. has been of great service in providing (next 
to thh'^Htuy Scriptures) the earliest hteraturc for some languages. 
TKik it ha's helped to provide tracts for the Miao.^ of west 
Chini and for the Baganda, to -ether with the Pilgrim's Progress 
in Benrba and in Ew^e. tw^o httle-knowm African tongues. The 
languages in which works produced or aided by the .society have 
api>eared n»,^iabcr about 300. In lire di.stributioii of its grants 
Ol tracts for h > tic work nearly all the great evangelical organiza 
tions hkv'o a share. In fhe administration of a siibsidiar)^ tract 
society all the evangelical agencies at work in its field are as a rule 
represeiPed. 

In addition to the work of these societies the production and 
distribution of tracts at home is carried an t y The Stirling Tract 
Enterprise, which also .sends rranta of its publications to India, 
Ceylo^iaud Africa; by The Children’s Special which 

also issues piiblicatioms in Chinese, Ifapanese and some Indian 
languages* pncl bv The Scripture (lift Mission, wliicli sends its publi- 
cations in'o China and the East generalh’ In the mis- ion field 
The ChnUian J^iteraturs Socnei^f for Inaia (formerly Ihc Cliiistian 


Vernacular Educational Society), established in 1858. has its head- 

? carters m London with auxihi^'’ committees m India and Ceylon, 
t will always be associated with the name of Dr John Murdoch 
(d. Aug. TO* 1904), its secretary for nearly half a century. It 
works on similar line.s to the tract societies, but includes a wndcr 
range of educational literature, in the provision of which it has 
been especially helpful lo the mission schools of India. 

The Christian Literature Society for China (formerly the Society 
for ihc Diffusion of Literature and General Knowledge among the 
Chinese) is incorporated (1909)* in Shanghai, hut has an advisor^^ 
committee and an executive committee in London. It has l>eeh 
of great service in approaching the official and ipiper classes oJ 
China by its magazines and books, as well as by the diffusion 
of more popular literature. 

The American Tract Society (New York) works, both in regard 
to domestic and foreign enteqonscs, upon similar lines to those of 
the Religious Tract Society. Upper Canada lias its tract society 
also, and .similar organizations oust on the continent of Europe. 

(A. R. B.) 

TRACTION (Lat. traherc, to draw), the act of drawing or 
hauling. As used in this article the term rcfer.s to the methods 
of employing animal and mechanical fiower for transporting 
persons or things from jilace to place in wheeled vehicles. 

Animal Traction ,— oldest form of motive power is that 
of animal.'^', tho.se most common])' employed for draught purposes 
on ordinary roads being horses, mules, donkeys and oxen. On 
the continent of Europe clogs are oftfii iiarnesscd to light carts 
or harrows, but in England their use in this way was prcjhibited 
by tlie Cruelty to Animals Act of 3854. Camels and elephants 
are only rarely used as draught animals in .special circumstances. 

When men and animals carry burdeiks, or draw or propel 
loads in certain veliicles, it is dithcult, and sometimes impossible, 
to determine the duly performed in foot-pounds of work, 
because of the uncertainty of the amount in pounds of the 
resistance overcome. In this case, tor the purpose of comparing 
performances of the same kind with each other, a unit is 
eniploved called a juvE pound of horizontal transport, meaning 
the conveying of a load of 1 lb i ft. horizontally. The 
following table, given by W. J. Macquorn Kankine, gives 
some examples of the daily duty of men and horses in unit.s 
of horizontal transport, L clenoiing the load in Jb, V the 
velocity in lect per second, and T the number of seconds per 
day of working ; — 
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For tramway seredre, horse, or occasionally mule, traction 
was formerly employed almost universally, but on account of 
limited .speed and high cost it ha.s been generally abandoned, 
except in a few localities, where the smallness of the line, low 
value of livestock, labour and feed, and long headway intervals, 
make it still profitable. 

The tractive force required on a straight and level tramway 
is found to vary from to of the load, according to the 
condition of the rails. On a tramway having grooved rails 
in average condition it is about The resistance is thus, 
at the best, nearly double that on a railw^ay, and sometimes 
as much as on a good jiaved road. This is due to the friction 
of the flange of the wheel in the grooved rail, and to the' fact 
that Uic latter is always more or less clogged with dirt. The 
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Fig. 2. — Chain Track Q'ractor. 

The Hornsby ''Chain Track Tractor" (fig. 2), patented by Mr 
David KolHTts, is provided with two endless chains, one on each 
side, which constitute the track on which the machine travels. 
Each chain is carried on two sprocket wheeLs, placed at the extreme 


clearance between the flange and the groove is necessarily I oo tbegrouad as the movement of the engine proceeds, and the engine 
small, as the former must have SUfBcient .ytrengtil and the / aloag^ on the rail portion of the cam whidi rests on the 

latter must be narrow. The least inaccumrv nf beneath it. Ball and socket joints are used to connect the 

fore causes pYfra fnVfinn tnere- spokes so that they may rest on any conformation they 

Bv r Inction, which is greatly increased on curves. ! may encounter. This machine has shown a remarkable abdity 

ny removing the flanges from two of the four wheels of the to paas over obstacles and rough roads, and even to climb roadless 

tramway car H. E. Tresca (1814^1885) found that the resistance 1 hills. It gives a m^udmum of adhesion of the drivers, and it is 
was reduced from to of the load Thp rftsi«itnnrp dnp claimed that it will pass over rough roads with the expenditure 
to eravitv is of 4 f 1 ^ ^ ^’'crgy than will an ordinary wheeled traction engine. Its 

tL 01 course not lessened on a tramway ; wid li oi speed is necessarily low-about 4 m. pet hour. ** 

the load be the tractive force required on the level, twice as 1 
much, or of the load, will be required on a gradient of i in 
100 and three times a.s much on a gradient of i in 50. To 

start a tramcar, four or five times as great a pull is required 

as will keep it in motion afterwards, and the constant starting 
after stoppages, e.specially on inclines, is destructive to horses. 

Horses employed on tramw'ays are worked only a few hours a 
day, a day’s wwk being a journey of 10 or 12 m., and much 
less on .steep gradients. In London a tramcar horse bought 
at the age of five years had 1.0 be sold at a low price after about 
four years’ work. On the Edinburgh tramways, in consequence 
of the steep gradients, the horses lasted a less time, and had 
to be ccnstaritly shifted from steep to easier gradients. Tlie 
cost of traction by horses is generally 6d. or yd. per mile for 
two horses, and more when the gradients are steep (see also 
Tramway). 

Steam Traction, — The most universally used form of motive 
power is the steam engine, which has been constructed to work 
on ordinary roads, on tramw'ays and on railways. The road 
or traction engine comprises a boiler mounted on wheels, and a 
steam engine usually placed on top of the boiler. The front 
axle is pivoted so tliat it may be removed by means of a steering 
wheel geared to it, and the rear wheels are geared to the engine. 

The wheel rims are made wide to prevent them from sinking 
in loose earth or muddy roads. 'I'he whole arrangement is 
similar to the ordinary wheeled portable boiler and engine with 
the addition of the steering wheel and a gear connexion from the 
engine to the rear wheels. The tractive power ot these engmes 
is high, but their speed low— usually 4 to 6 m. per hour. 

A peculiar fonri of road motor is made by equipping the axles of . / 

a traction engine vdih the .so-caUod " Pedrail * invented by B, J. riG, 3. — Links 01 Chain Track. 

Di])lock. Thin is an arrangement whereby circular pads or " feet," ends of the frame, and is formed of a number of links (fig. 3) so 
fastened around tlie periphery of a whc'cl, come successively in connected that it is free to bend in one direction, as required to 
contact witli the ground, the motion approximating to a smooth, pass round the sprocket wheels, but is locked into a rigid bar by 
even stepping or walking along. Fourteen of these feet are placed pressure acting in the opposile direction. On their outer surfacevS 

these links bear ixids or feet, while their inner 
suiJaces compose a track upon which roll the 
middle or weighl-beanug wheels. Power applied 
to one of the .sprocket wheels exerts a pull on 
the chain, but this being held fast by the weight 
of the engine pressing the feet to the ground, the 
cficct is to roll the engine along the track, and 
as tins happens tlic feet at the rear end are one 
by one lifted oil the ground, carried round the 
sprocket wheels, and relaid at the front of the 
machine. This construction not only renders the 
whole weight available fur adhesion, but also 
provides a long supporting base and thus enablc.s 
the machine to pass over soft ground, loose sand, 
morasses, &c., in which an ordinary traction 
engine would certainly sink. Steering is effected 
by retarding or stopping the motion of the sprocket 
wheels on me side towards which it ia desired to 
turn. 

For tramway work steam is scareSy used at 
all now, though small locomotives — usually 
having their engines geared to the driving- 
wheels, instead of the connecting-rods being 
coupled direct to them — have been used in the 
past for this work. They were compactly designed and equipped 
with mufflers to deaden the sound of the exhaust, with other 
devices to decrease noise and smoke. In some instances, the 
engine and boiler were placed in the forv/ard end of a car, a 
partition separating them from the main body of the car in which 
th^assengers were carried. 

J^r description of steam railway engines see Railways 
motive. Power, and Steam^ngine. 

Fireless Engines . — Fireless engines were first tried in New 
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(From The Scitntific American.) 

I’usitiuri of the parts in overcoming Position of the parts on a level 

obstacles. road. 

Fig. I. — Principle of the Pedrail's ojieration. 
around a wheel, and epch is attached at the end of a si)oke, free 
to slide radially loward and from the hub of the wheel. Each sj>oke 
has fastened to it a helical spring which tends to draw it inwards. 

On each apoke there is also a roller, wliich bears against a cam-shaped 
piece placed inside the i)eriphery of the wheel. The engine is sus- 
pended by springs from the cam and is supported by it. The lower 
edge of the cam is practically straight and horizontal, the length of 
tbis straight portion being great enough to subtend an angle equal 
to the spacing of three spokes, or about 70'^. By this means three 
of the feet are always resting on the roadway and support the engine, 


which really slides along on the rollers that are at any instant under- 
neath the flat portion of the cam. The feet take successive positions 


Orleans, and were in successful use-on tramways in France and 
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Batavia, lava, for some years. The motive power was obtained 
from water heated under pressure to a very high temperature 
in stationary boilers and carried in a reservmir on the engine, 
\N'here it gave off steam as the pressure and temperature were 
reduced. Two loirs of water heated to give a steam-pressure 
of 250 lb to the sejuarc inch served for a run of S or 10 m., more 
(.ban of the ^vate^ and a prc.ssiirc of 20 to 25 lb above the 
atmospher(‘ being left on returning to the boiler station. Large 
i toiler-power was required reheat the engine reservoirs quickly, 
and this could be afforded for only a few engines; hut, when 
w orked on a sufficient scale, the tireless engines were claimed to 
be economical, the economy resulting from the generation of the 
steam in large stationary boilers. 

Compressed Arr. ('oinprcsscd air os a niotiA^e power offers 
the advantage of having neither steam nor the products of 
roinbustion to be got rid of. In W. 1 ). Scott Moncrieff's engine, 
which was tried on the Vale of Clydt^ tramways in 1876, air was 
compressed to 310 lb per sq. in., and expanded in the cylinders 
Ironi a unifomi working pressure to that of the atmosphere. 
There is a considerable loss of heat during the expan.sion of the 
air which is attended with a serious loss of pressure, and in 
L. Mckarski’s system, v/hich was in use for the propulsion of 
tramcars at Nantes for a number of years, the loss (‘f pre.s.sure 
was con.siderahly lessened by lieating the air tiuring expansion. 
The air, at a pressure of 426 lb per sq. in., was stored in 
cylindrical reservoirs beneath the ear, and before use was pas.sed 
through a vessel 1 hree-quarters full of water heated to 300'*’ T’., by 
which it was h(‘ated and mixed willt steam. The heat of the 
latter was ahsorljed by the air during its e.xpansion, first to a 
\vorking presstire which could be regulated by the driver, and 
then t) atmospheric pressure in the cylinder^. Ai Nantes the 
average cost for thro(^ years of y)rope]ling a ear holding ihirly- 
four persons was about Od. per mile. Owing to the heat losses 
in compressing the air, and other considerable losses incident to 
its use, the compressed-air systems of traction have been found ! 
ineflicient and have ncsirly ail been replaced by the more flexible 1 
und effi(’ient electric motor, | 

Cable Traclioii.- Moving steel cables, propelled by steatn 
engines, have been used for traction. The street railway cars 
running from New York to Brooklyn, over the Brooklyn Bridge, 
were for many years propelled l)y a cable to or from which the 
curs could be attached or detached at will, and, though electric 
motors arc now used on this line, the (ables are still kept in 
place as a rcser\’c in (msc of breakdown of the electrical system, 
and are used whenever an accident to the electrical plant occurs. 
Before the advent of electric traction, the tramways using cable 
propulsion were numerous and of great size, as at San Francisco, 
riiicago, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York 
In America, at liighgate Hill (London) and Fdinburgh in the 
Unitegl Kingdom, and at Melbourne in Australia. Tlic Glasgow 
Subway w so 6c|uippecl. 

In the iisnal form, the motive power is transmit led from a station- 
ary engiiicmy of steol wire running always in one direction. 

* • up one track and down tliQ other, in a tube 

midway between the rails, on jmlley.s (lig. 4) 
which are arranged so as to suit t urves 
and rhanges of gradient as well as straight 
and lev el Itnes, Over the ror>e is a slot J in. 
wide, in which travels a flat arm of .steel 
connecting the dummy car with the gripper 
(I'lg. /)) wliich grasjjs the cable. ‘ The flat 
arm is in iliree pieces, the two outer ones 
constituting a frame w’hich carries the lower 
Kto. 4. Oosj^-section juw of the gripper, with grooved rollers at 
of Cable Rftiid. ‘’<^ch end of it, over w’hichjthc cable runs when 

. gripper i.s not in action. The upjier jaw 

is carried by the muidle j.iecc whicli tihdcs w'itliin the outer frame, 
and can be dcpri'Rscd by a lever or screw, [ircssing the cable first 
oil the rollers anT then on the lowei jaw until it is firmly held. The 
speed of the cable, which is generally 8 to 10 m. an hour, is thus 
inlpairted to the car gradually and without jerk. The arrangements 
for passing the pulleys, for changing the dummy and cars from one 
line ta the other at the end of the road, for keeping the cubic 
uniformly taut, and for crossings and junctions with other lines, are 
of considerable ingenuity. When the cars ure cast oft from the cable 
they must be stopped by hand brakes which, on .steep gradients 
(‘specinlly, mu|!L lie of great r¥)wer. 



Gasolene En^ne Traction.— -EKploBive engines using gasolene 
(petrol) have been used for motive power^ and this is the 
principal form employed 
in the road motor car. 

Certain railways in Eng- 
land and America have 
experimented with cars 
having a gasolene engine 
placed in one end to 
propel the car, the greater 
part of which is left clear 
tor the accommodation of 
passengers. 'These cars 
are intended for short 
runs and may in effect be 
classed as belonging to ex- 
tended tramway service. 

They have yielded en- 
couraging results. 

Electric Traction. — 

Electric traction, as 
treated here, will reler to 
the operation of vehicles 
for the transportation of 
passengers and goods 
upon tracks, as distin- 
guished from what are 
known as telpherage sys- 
tems on the one hand 
(see CoNVF.YOKs), and 
automobiles intended to 
run on common roads on 
the other (see Motor 
Vehicles). 

Possibly the first elec- 
tric motor was tliat made 
by the Abb6 Sah^alorc 
dal Negro in lUily in 1830. As early as 1835, Thomas 
port, a black.smith of Brandon, Vermont, U.S.A., construcKid 
and exhibited an automobile e'ectric car, operated by batteries 
canded upon it. Robert Tlavidson, of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
began experimenting about 1838 with the electric motor a^ 
a mean.s of traction, and constructed a very powerful ongini'. 
W'cighing five tons and carrying a battery of forty cells. 'Thi 
locomotive made several succes.sful trips on Scottish ^aihva}^. 
but was finally wrecked by jealous employds of the railway 
wdiilt it was lying in the ear sheds at Perth. In 1840 a pro- 
visional patent was granted in England to Henry Pinkus, which 
described a metliod of supplying electric energy to a moving 
train from fixed conductors. A little later, in 1845, French and 
.\iistrian patents granted to Major Alexander Bessolo describ(‘d 
j)ractically wiiat is to-da\' the third-rail system. In 1847 
Professor Mo.ses G. Farmer, of Maine, U.S.A., built a model 
locomotive operated by electricity, which he exhibited at Dover, 
New Hampshire, and later at other places in New England. 
Shortly afterwards Professor C. G. Page, of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, constructed an electric railway 
motor, which made a trip on the 29th of April 1851, from 
Washington, D.C., to Bladensburg, Mary^land, over the Baltimore 
& Ohio railw'ay. 'This machine carried 100 Grove’s cells, and 
attained speeds as 1 1 igh as 1 9 m . an hour. Perhaps the beginning 
of modern electric traction may be said to date from 1879, when 
ilic firm of Siemens & Halske put in operation the first electric 
railway at the Industrial Exposition in Berlin. In America it 
was not until a year later that real work began and T. A. Edi.son 
built an experimental line near his laboratory in Menlo Park, 
New Jersey. In i88c a locomotive driven by accumulator^, 
was constructed and operated at a linen-bleaching establishment 
at Breuil-en-Auge, in France; and in 1881 a similar car was 
worked upon the Vint’ennes tramway line. On the 12th of May 
1881 the first commercial electric railway for regular service 
was opened for operations at Lichterfelde, in Germany. The 
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first really noteworthy road was that constructed in 1883 at the 
Giant’s Causeway at Portrush, in the north of Ireland. This 
line was 6 m. long, and the power was obtained from turbine 
wheels actuated by a cascade on the river Rush. The method of 
supply was, curiously enough, the third rail. 

In 1883 invention in electric railways seems to have taken 
a decided advance in America. Jt was in this year that the 
conflicting interests of Edison and S. D. Field were consolidated; 
and at the same time C. J. van Depoele and Leo Daft began their 
experimental work, which later resulted in numerous commercial 
railways. Next year E. H. Bentley and Walter Knight opened 
to the public in Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., a railway oi>crated by 
an open-slot conduit, and for the first time worked in competition 
with horse traction on regular street railway lines. For the next 
two years much experimental work was done, but it may be 
said with fairness that the first of the thoroughly modern 
systems, in which a large railway was equipped and operated 
under service conditions by electricity, was the line built in 
Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A., by Frank ] . Sprague in 18S7. This 
railway had 13 m. of track, and started with an equipment of 
forty curs. It has been in continuous and successful commercial 
operation ever since. The original Richmond system was in 
all its essential particulars the overhead trolley system now in 
use. Many improvements have been made in the construction 
of the motors, the controllers, the trolleys and the various 
details of car equipment and overhead construction, but the 
broad principles have not been departed from. The success of 
the Richmond line called the attention of tramway managers to 
the advantages of electricity as a motive power, and its substitu- 
tion for other sy:.tcms progressed with astonishing rapidity. 

The pioneer application of electricity to heavy electric traction 
was that of the Ilaltimore and Ohio railway tunnel at Baltimore, 
Md., U.S.A. , and the system was put into operation in 1895. 
This tunnel is about li m. in length and passes under the 
city of Baltimore. Its route mado the expense of ventilation 
prohibitive, and the smoke and gases from the locomotives 
made the use of the tunnel impossible without ventilation. 
The management therefore decided to attempt the use of 
electric locomotives to haul the trains through, despite the 
fact that there existed no prior applications of heavy electric 
motors for even far lighter service than that demanded by the 
conditions, namely, the propulsion of trains of over 2000 tons 
up a grade of 42 ft. to the mile. The engineering work and 
designing of the locomotives were undertaken by Dr Louis 
Duncan. The locomotives weigh 96 tons and have worked 
successfully since they were first put into commission. The 
electric service has been extended 6 m. from the mouth of the 
tunnel, making a total ha j1 of nearly 8 m. for these locomotives. 
In 1907 many heavy electric locomotives using continuous 
current were constructed for the New York Central & Hud. 4 on 
River Railroad Company to operate a distance of about 5 m. from 
the New York terminus, and others for practically the same 
service, but using single phase alternating currents, were put in 
for the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company. 

It has been fully demonstrated that electricity is superior 
to its competitors — horses and moving cables — for tramway 
work. It is cheaper and more flexible. The relative cost of 
operation varies with the local conditions, but a fair average 
estimate would be that cable lines co.st 25 % more to operate 
than electric, and horse lines 100 % more. The increased speed 
of the electric cars and the comfort rendered possible by larger 
vehicles always increase the receipts when horse traction is 
replaced by electric, while the latter, as compared with the 
cable, allows better and easier control of the car and a much 
greater possible speed variation . The installation of an overhead 
electric line costs less than a cable system, though the expense 
of a conduit elect ric line is about the same. By the extension 
of the urban tram wav svstenis into the suburbs and the construc- 
tion of inier-urban lines, electricity has come into competition 
with steam. Here the conditions are different. For ordinary 
subiff-ban scr\'ice, the electric cars, running through the city 
streets and on the highways, cannot, in speed, compete with 
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steam trains operated on private rights of way. The fact that 
they run more frequently and can take up passengers anywhere 
along the line gives them an advantage, and within limited 
distances they have taken a large proportion of suburban traffic 
from steam railways. For long-distance service, in order to 
compete with steam a speed much greater than that u. ed on 
ordinary tram-lines must be adopted, while ov/ing to the lime 
spent on the car more attention must be paid to the comfort 
of the passenger. Speed and comfort being equal, the great 
advantage of electricity is that, when it is used, the most 
economical w^ay of transporting a given number of passengers 
between two points is in a larger number of sr.iall trains; with 
steam the converse is true. A frequent service is a great 
attraction to passengers. 

For freight ser\'ice, especially on railways having heavy 
grades, electricity also possesses many advantages, due princi- 
pally to the peculiarity of the electric locomotive, which admits 
of its maintaining its tractive effort or so-called “ draw'-bar 
pull ” w'hcn running at relatively high speeds. This steam loco- 
motives cannot do. Thus a .steiim locomotive weighing 100 tons 
may exert a draw-bar pull of say 45,000 tb at a speed of 6 m. per 
hour, while at 1 5 m. per hour the continuous draw-bar pull will 
not exceed about 25,000 tb. On the other hand, an electric 
locomotive weighing 75 tons and having a tractive effort of 
34,000 lb at 6 m. per hour will exert a pull of about 27,000 lb 
at 25 m. per hour. From this it is clear that an electric locomo- 
tive may pull a heavier train at a fair speed than can a larger 
steam locomotive. This admits of more rapid movement of 
freight trains, and thus decreases the hauling cost. Another 
advantage the electric system has for freight service is the 
ability to couple several light locomotives in tandem, all under 
the control of one driver, and thus pull at a high speed larger 
trains than may now be drawn by steam locomotives of weights 
commercially admissible. Also, these lighter motors distribute 
the weight over the track instead of having it concentrated on a 
few wheels, and the heavy pounding due to the latter condition 
is obviated and the maintenance of the track and bridges reduced. 
Other savings arise from diminished fuel consumption, elimina- 
tion of water and coal stations with their attendants, and greatly 
reduced repairs on motive power. The chief disadvantage 
is the stoppage of all trains on a section if the source of current 
supply should fail. With proper precautions in design and 
construction this should be a remote possibility, and since 
electric rail haulage, in any form attempted up to the present, 
has shown a reduced cost for a given service os compared 
with steam traction, it is not improbable that the future will 
witness great activity in the change from steam to electricity 
lor long-distance railway work. 

Systems of electric traction may be divided broadly into two 
classes, the one employing continuous, the other alternating 
currents to drive the motors. Both of these classes may be 
further divided with reference to the conducting system 
employed between the source of current and the motor. The 
system may also be divided according to operative units into 
three classes — the single car, the train pulled by one or more 
directly controlled locomotives or motor cars, and the train 
operated bv two or more motor cars under a common secondary' 
control. This last is called the “ multiple unit syslcnf.” 

Coniinuom-CuYveMi Sy-iv.ms. — The ap’flications of contimious 
current to electric traction comprise six principal varieties, with 
numerous modifications and combinations. In all of them the 
motors are operated under a constant, or approximately constant, 
potential difference. The system in which cars were connected in 
scries by automatic switches, in limited lise in the United States 
in 1888 and 1889, has now disappeared, and the parallel system 
of connexion, in which the cars are bridged across between the 
two conductors of a parallel system, mainlined at a B jbstantialJy 
constant voltage, has become practically universal. 

The overhead conductor and track-return construction is the 
siaiidard for street railway work in most of the cities 
where electric traction is employed, though there are 
some notable exceptions. -In its present develoi)ment the couftftwj- 
system may be said to have grown out of the work of "***• 
Sprague in Richmond in 1887. Ovei^the track is suspended a bare 
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wire, Renorally of hard-drawn cop^ier, known as the trolley wire. The 
normal practice is to use a wire not less than 0*325 of an inch in 
diameter to assure j)crmanence, since smaller wires wear out rapidly 
from the friction of the trolh'y and the burning of the surfaces of 
contact. The wire is usuallv of circular cross-section. Sometimes 
wires of othei sections have been used, notably one having a cross- 
section similar to the figure 8, but the advantage of these forms is 

{ irolilematical, while the difficulty attending their proper installation 
ft cons]cleral)le. In some cases the working-conductor, or trolley 
wire, iM suspended at one side of tlu; track, connexion with ft being 
made by a stde-beanng trolley, but its usual ])lace is directly over 
the track, as this arrangement leads to eimpler^and more elficient 
construction of the trolleys and their accessory parts. For certain 
special cases, wfiere very large currents are employed, the overhead 
conductor is made of bar metal or structural shapes. In the Boston 
(Massachusetts) subway, where the trafiic is very licavy, a bar of 
rectangular seciion is used, sup])ortcd at frequent intervals from 
file root. In tlu* Baltimore and Ohio railw'ay tunnel at Baltimore, 
Md., the steel working-conductor originally consisted of two Z 
bars forming a trough, the current being colled ed by an iron shoe, 
but this form has been replaced by a sectional third rail. But whal- 
cvc*r ilie nature of the conductor, it is usually insufficient to carry 
the current necessary for tlie operation of the system without 
exce.ssive loss. Becourse is thercinr(' had to feeders or reinforcing 
conductors. These may lx* of any form, but are most frequently 
cojiper wires or cables of large section, connected at intervals of 
a lew hundred feet to the wor^'ing-conductor. They are sometimes 
carried on poles, but municipal ordinances frequently require their 
installation in underground conduits. In general, it is customary 
to divide the working-conductor into sections of from 1000 to 5000 ft. 
in length, insulated from one another and fed separately through 
manual or automatic cut-out switches, so that an accident causing 
a short-circuit or break in continuity on one scciion will not impair 
the operation of others. 

Tn ordinary street railway construction two methods of suspending 
the trolley w'irc arc in vogi!(?. The most usual construction is to hang 
it from insulators attach<‘d to Uansverse wires running between pairs 
of poles set on opposite .sides of the track. Bracket arms attached 
to poles are often used, especially on suburban lines; they are 
frequently double, or T-shaped, and placed between the two tracks 
of a, doiible-ti'ack line. In the standard construction for either 
variety of suspension, the insulators are bell-shaped, and composexi 
of some hard moulded or vitreous material. The trolley wire is | 
supported by a clamp about 9 in. long^ which embraces about j 
three-quarters of its circumference. This clamp is usually made I 
of bronze, and is now generally fastened to the trolley wire by a i 
screw, causing the two parts of the clamp to close upon the wire 
a.s v.'ould the jaws of a vice, or is automatic, clamping the wire the 
more lightly as the strain upon it increases. It was formerly con 
flidered expedient to solder the wire into the clamp, but this practice 
is now generally abandoned. The insulating bell is so designed | 
that its material is subjected only to compression stre.sses by the 
weight of the wire. It is provided at its upper part with a single 
catch for attachment to the transverse wire or to the bracket arm. 
If a span wire is used it is fastened to the* poles, there being turn- 
buckles to tighten it, while a strain insulator on either side gives 
a double insulation between the trolley wire and the polc.s. With 
a bracket construction it was formerly the custom to attach the 
insulator directly to the bracket arm, but the blow of the trolley 
wheel broke great numbers oi insulators, and it has therefore become 
the practice to adopt some more flexible method of attachment, 
a numiier of dillereiit forms being in use. The poles between which 
^e- span wi^cs are stietched, or to which the bracket arms are 
attaclied,‘arc of wood or iron. They arc finnly set in the ground, 
usnaRy* wttji concrete. 

Another overhead construction for high speed service, 
broc^t out *by the Westinghouse Company and known a.s the 
Cmi§muv “ Ciatenary " system (fig^ 6), is designed to hold the 
'contact or trolley wire in a horizontal position above 
rioa. ' i ' tke «lrack witlioul any dip or sag. Essentially it is 



by means of rigid iron hangers spaced about to ft. apart. A proper 
Bsig is given the supportinp; cable, and the lengths of the hangers van' 
so that the trolley wire is held horizontal without sag. The con- 
struction resembles a single supporting cable and suspended chord 
of a suspension bridge. The trdley wire, the hangers and the sus- 
pension cable are all mechanically connected together and in metallic 
contact, so that the whole system acta as a conductor. The support- 
ing cable is held by insulators at the points where it is supported 
on the brackets at the poles. For heavy work there the currents 
taken by the passing cars and locomotives arc great, requiring a 
very large trolley wire, two supporting cables arc strung from pole 
to pole and the Irolluy wire suspended below and between the two. 



In fhi® case the hangers arc tria^ular in form and hung with the 
apex of the triangle downw'ard. The two upper angles are fastened 
to the pair of supporting cables, while to the lower angle is attached 
the trolley wire. This arrangement is called the " douDie catenary 
construction (fig. 7). 

In order to provide a ptoper return path for the current, the track 
must be made electrically continuous. This is accomphr.hed by 
bonding the individual lengths of rail together in some « 
way, or by actually welding them together to lorm Roadlttr 
a continuous length. There arc many types of rail- 
bonding. In most of them holes are drilled in the ends of adjacent 
rails, and a copper conductor inserted between them, its ends being 
in .some way forced against the walls of the holes. In one type the 
bond is in the form of a hollow cylinder, the ends of which arc inserted 
m the holes 111 the rails, a tapered steel pin being driven in so as to 
expand the cylinder out against the rail. In another form the end 
of the bond is a solid cylinder, which is upset by hydraulic pressure, 
forcing it against the rail. A semi-plastic amalgam of mercury 
has been u.sed to give a contact between tlie adjacent rails and the 
fish-plate connecting them. The most usual practice is to use a 
short bond covered and jirotected by the fish-plates. Tracks used 
for a return circuit are cross-bonded at intervals. If the track 
return has too great an electrical resistance it is reinforced by 
conductors connected to it at intervals and exteniUng back to the 
jiower-house. Neglect to provide a proper return circuit has often 
caused a great loss of energy and, in many places, excessive electro- 
lytic action on iron pipes, cable sheaths and other metallic bodies 
buried in the earth. The lightning arresters provided on overhead 
hnos are placed on the piiles at intervals determined by the location 
of the hne. 

In a few* places the municipal authorities, in order to avoid the 
disturbances on telejihone lines due to the fluctuation of a trolley 
current, and the electrolysis of gas and water pipes which ooubh 
may arise from a grounded return, have required the Trolhy, 
erection of a double overhead system. In this each 
track has two trolley wires forming a complete metallic circuit. 
The largest system ol this kind is in Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A., where 
there are over 225 m. of tram-lines. The system has the advantages 
to which It owes its existence, but the multiplicity of wires at 
crossings, nght-angle turnouts and switches is so compUcated 
that automatic switching cannot be attempted. The man in charge 
of the car removes the'doublfe trolley from the wires at such points, 
and replaces it when they are passed. The construction ^opted, 
except in respect to the points mentioned, is practically si m ila r to 
that already described for the track-return s3^stenL 

A number of patents have been granted in various countries for 
electric traction systems in which one or both of the fixed conductors 
are installed in a conduit underground, communication optn-uM 
being had with them by means of an open slot, into coadith, 
which projects a current- taking device 01 some nature 
carried by the car as it moves along. A system of this character 
was installed at Blackpool, England, in 1885, and later one wa s ve ry 
successfully operated in budapest. The hrst large and impoitmit 
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ms^Tlation of this charact<?r to be made was in Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A., where a considerable system of street railways was changed 
from horse operation to this new method. The success of this 
system, and of experiments made on Lenox Avenue, in New Yoiic 
City, led to the construction of many miles of railways of the conduit 
type in the latter city. It is also used extensively in London. 
(For details of the construction of the conduits, see Tramway.) 
This system is much more expensive to install than the overhead 
troHey system, but experience has^hown that it can be as economi- 
cally optJrated. Mont of the troubles that have occurred have been 
due to lack of experience, but on the whole tlicy have not been more 
serious than those expeneiicecl with overhead systems. 

The great expense m the open conduit has led numoroas inventors 
to bring out systems of operating electnc railways by mea.ns of 
CfoMed conduits or sectional third rails, in which the 

Cmnduli. working-conductor is laid on the surface of the groimd 
between the rails, and is connected with the source of 
miiTont only as the car passes over each section. In lUib way the 
iinniodiate section or portion of the working-conductor under the 
car is electrically active, but other sections ai’e not. and all danger 
to the passage of street traflk is removed. Up to nearly one 
thousand patents for this type ol street railway construction, knov'n 
also as I he surface contact " system, had been granted by the 
United States patent ollicc alone. So lar the system has been 
introduced in but few places, but its performance has been more 
than promising, and it is thought that it will be more extensively 
adopted in the future. Among the more important railways at 
present equipped with it mav be mentioned one in Paris, using 
the Diatto system, and one at Monte Carlo, where the Westing- 
house sy.stem is installed. In both these llic current is supplied 
by means of " buttons " or metallic disks laid flush with the surface 
ot the street between the tracks, and connected through switches 
to a working-conductor. Under the car is installed a current- 
taking device in the shape of a long runner or skate, which runs 
over the buttons and is appropriately connected with a storage 
battery on the car, so that when it touches one of the buttons 
ciuTent is sent from the battery through a system of electro* mag nets 
operating the switches winch connet'.t that particular button to 
iJio feeding system, and thus the rumiors are enabled to receive 
current for the operation of the motor.s on the car. The various 
systems differ in the method of connecting the contact rail or 
button with the live conductors; in some a magnet on the car worivs 
a mechanism to make tlie desired eonlnct, in others a currenL 
from batteries on the car actuates a switch located near the track. 
(See Tramway.) 

'('he third -rail .system, which is a development of the overhead 
trolley and track-return system, has been applied to sever. il large 
ThtmA mmit importaut railway installrtiona, especially jn the 

Svatain Ignited Stales, and in the prolongation of the Orleans 
^ * railway in Paris from the Place Valhubert to the 

new station at the Qiiai d’Orsay. Its name almost siifiicienth- 
indicates its method of operation. A rail similar to the track -rails 
is laid upon inbulators and forms the w'orking-conductor. On the 
elevated railways in New York, Brooklyn, ilo.ston and Chicago 
and the aubway in New York, a pressure of about Goo volts is 
usetl between this rail and the track- rails which form the return 
circuit. Contact is made with the third rail by means of a bronze, 
or cast-iron .shoe, either r(‘sting upon the rail by its own weight, 
or ]>rcssed down upon it by springs. This i.s generally attached 
1o .some pari of the tnick of the car in preference to any part of the 
boilv of the car, so as lo avoid any vibration or swaying due to the 
movement of the body upon its springs. Tlic thiird-rail system 
has been adopted in many instance.s where large aud powerful 
trains are to lx; operated on private rights ot way, but it is nowhere 
in use lor electric traction upon highways or in streets where there 
is any passing of foot passengers or vehicle.s. An excellent example 
ot such construction may be found in the Albany & Hudson 
railroad, which connects the city of Albany with the city of Hud.son, 
in New York state. Here the length of the road is about 32 m., 
the track being of standard gauge and laid with a Oo-ft T-rail. 
A T-rail of the same size, raia^ about i ft. above the level of the 
running-rails, is used for the electrical conductor, and is installed 
on insulators situated 5 ft. apart on the ends of the crass-ties. 
All these rails arc well bonded v/itli copper bonds at the joints. 
At road crossings, which on this railroad arc at grade, the third 
rail IS omitted for a distance nearly equal to the length of a train. 
Appropriate cast-iron shoe.s, fixed to the trucks of the front and 
rear oars of a train, bridge the space, so that the forward shoes are 
running on the rail past the break before the rear shoes leavw it. 
Upon this railroad motors of considerable size and power are used, 
and both passengers and freight in their original cars, as received 
from con"iecting steam railways, arc transported. Other eacamples 
of third rail construction occur in the extension of the Baltimore & 
Ohk) railway tunnel at Baltimore, the New York Central Railway 
Company's Now York terminal, the underground .systems of the 
(Sity St South London railway, the Waterloo & City railway, and the 
Central liondon railway in London, and the Versailles division of the 
Western railway of France. In some cases, as on the Metropolitan, 
the District, and several of the " tube " lailways in London, the 
running-tails arc not used for the return circuit, which is 
• 


completed by a fourHi mil similar to the oonductor rail, had 
outside the truck. 

One of the oldest forms of electric traction is by accumulators. 
In bdef , its principle is tlmt storage batteries, or aoounvnlatori, aro 
carried on the car, which becomes a veritable automobile. . 

It has been the usual practice to In'^tall about So cells, Aecumiila- 
giving a pressure of i<>o to 175 volte at the motors ; 
those are recharged after tlie oar has run about 25 Ml. In general, 
the accumnlatorb are not charged in place, but the oar is supplied 
with a new set. fully charged, at the end of a run of about the fength 
mentioned. The system lia.s been installed in a v’ery large number 
of places in Europe and America, but lia.s never shown the gratify- 
ing commercial success which the direct-conduction systems 
exhibit, on account of the high cost and depreciation of storage 
batteries. In some places, notably in Hanover, Germany, where 
legislative ordinances have forbidden the overhead conducting 
system in city streets, a combination has been used whereby accumu- 
lator cars run in the City district.? from the energy stored in their 
batteries, and in the suburbs openite directly as overhead trolley 
cars. llu‘ batteries being charged at the same time from the over- 
head system. 

Alternatinp Current Systems . — ^Alternating current systems aro 
now being used, both singk-phase and three-phase. Tn the former 
case the new ly-devolopod single-phase mertors, later to 
be described, are employed, while with three-phase 
sy.stcms induction motors are used, 'fhe pol^'phase current is 
much used as a means of distributing energy from a central power- 
station over extended lines of railways, but is generally converted 
into direct current through the agency of rotary converters, and 
fed lo the lines as such. There are, however, a few railways working 
directly with induction motors upon a three-phase system of supply. 
Prominent among these may be mentioned the VaitdlUna railway 
in Italy and the Jungfrau railway in Switzerland. Upon Ihew 
lines the rails are uaed as one of‘ the three conductors, and two 
trolley wires ere Ruspendod above the. track. The locomotive is 
provided with two trolleys, one running upon each wire, and con- 
sists simply of an induction motor coupled through appropriate 
gearing to the mechanism of the truck. For starting a laige 
resi.stance is introduced into the rotor or secondary circuit of the 
motors bv means of collecting rings placed on its shaft, upon whidi 
bear brushes. This resistance is cut out as the speed increases, 
until it is all withdrawn and the rotor is short-circuited, when full 
speed is attained. It has been found that potential differences 
of about 500 volts in each phase can be safely handled, and it is 
claimed that the few railways which u.se polyphase currents have 
shown gratifying results in practice. 

In the early years oi the 20U1 century single-phase alternating 
current motors for electric traction were developed, and single- 
phase systems were extensively installed both in Europe siaa^i • 
and in America. Tlic simplest type of single-phase 
motor is a series motor provided with the usual commu- 
tator and brushes, m which the current passes through botli the 
field coils and the armature coils. 'Lhe armature and field windings 
beiu.g traversed by the same current, the revcr.sal of the field magne- 
tization and that of the direction of current flow in the airmatoe 
are coincident, so that the turning effort or torque, on the armature 
current produced by the interaction of armature and field magne- 
tization is always in the same direction. wSinco the alternating current 
passes through both members ot the motor, the armature and field 
cores are both laminated. In tlie later types of these motors the 
field coils are distributed and embedded in tne field ring, so that the 
inner surface of the field ring presents a practically smooth surface 
tb armature. Troubles were at first experienced with commu- 
tation of the heavy* alternating currents required for the operation 
of these motors, vicious sparking taking place at the brushes. 
Tius was overcome by the u.se of auxiliary or " compensating " 
coils, which are K.mbedded in the field magnet ring, being placed 
between successive mapei coils. These compensating coils are 
usually connected in series with the main armature and field circuit. 
They may each, however, have their two ends joined together 
(short-circuited), the currents in them being induced by the 
alternating magnetic flux of the fields. • 

Motors of the above types have the general characteristics of 
direct cunent series motors, and possess the same general relations 
between speed and torque that are such an important element in 
thw success of direct current series motors. The cfflciency of alter- 
nating current motors is not quite so good as that of direct current 
motors, on account of the rapid reversal of the iron magnetization 
in the field magnets, but their efficiency*is hi^ and their perform- 
ance in practical work has been excellent (fig. 8). 

There is another type of single-phase motor that has been used 
in Europe, but not in Aroerioa, which is commonly called the repul- 
sion motor. In these motors the armature is not directly included 
in the main circuit, but opposite points on the commutator are 
connected together through oruahea. The working current is fed 
to the field magnets, and the rapid reversals of mognetizatiofnnduoe 
currents in the annahire.coila, which currents, working with the field 
magnetization, cause rotation* Several types of rcpiilrion motors 
have been developed, and in general their characteristics are similar 
to those of tlic plain secies typo. They have nptf however, como 
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into cjitcjvled commercial use. Sinj^l e-phase motors for a ^ven 
iKiwer arc much larger, heavier and more expensive than the ordinary 
direct current motors, owing to the low magnetic densities at which 
the iion is worked. The power factor Is between 0*75 and o‘85. 



Amfm* 

Fig. 8. — Characteristics of Scries Single-phase Motor. 

The advantages of the single-phase alternating system lie in the fact 
that it combines the simplicity of the overhead direct current con- 
struction with the possibility of exceedingly high voltage. Where 
heavy traffic is to be handled, and especially where that traffic is 
scattered, a direct current system, whicn up to the present has been 
hmited in its voltage, is not commercially possible, as the amount of 
copper used for distnbution and the excessive amount of apparatus 
required to convert high tension alternating current into low tension 
direct current, would make the cost prohibitive. In direct current 
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Fig 9, 

systeitb'for lines of any length, it is the custom to use altematfng 
current of high potential and to reduce it, to direct current of low 
potential aft difterent points adong the line. This involves rotary 
convertCTB, which by their nature require attendance in the sub- 
stations. while li the traffic is sdhttered so that the load on the sub- 


stations may at times be zero, and at other times may be very large, 
the capacity of the sub-stations must be equal to handling a maxi- 
mum load, so that the total capacity of each sub-station would be 
based on the maximum instead of on an average condition. With 
the single-phase alternating current system, on the contrary, only 
static transformers in sub-stations along the line are required, and 
with the high voltages available (voltages as high as 11,000 volts are 
used at present) the distances between these sub-stations can be 
greatly increased as compared with the direct current sub-stations, 
so that each sub-station feeding a much longer portion of the 
line would have a better average load than in the direct current 
case. The static transformers do not require attendance, and their 
efficiency is much higher than that of the rotary converters. 

Electnc mofors for traction purposes have been highly elaborated 
and developed. At first they drove the car axles through belts or 
sprocket chains, the motor being sometimes attached juoton 
to the car, sometimes to the truck. At Richmond, 
however, in 1 887, the Sprague method of communicating the power 
from the motor axle to the car axle was put into practical operation, 
and this has w'lth shght modifications been retained. It consists 
of sleeving one end of the motor on the axle, suspending the other 



flexibly from the car body or truck, and driving from the armature 
through si>ur gearing. At first the motors were too small for the 
work demanded of them. Their high speed required a double 
reduction in gearing, their overheating caused continual burn-outs, 
and the .sparking at the commutators necessitated constant repairs. 
These defects w^erc gradually eliminated. The motors were made 
larger, the quality of the iron and insulation was greatly imjiroved, 
and finally a four-pole motor requiring only a single-speed reduction 
by spur-gearing was produced. Since that time further improve- 
ments in material and design have been introduced, and the present 
motor has been evolved. Almost all the standard modern traction 
motors are of the same general design. They are series wound, i\c. 
the same current passes through both the armature and the fields. 
This gives a strong starting torque or tractive effort, the torque 
diminishing as the speed iuCTeases. This characteristic is particu- 
larly suitable for traction. Fig. 9 shows the relation between speed 
and tractive effort of a standard railway motor of large size and 
power. The armature is built up of carefully tested iron disks, 
wliich are deeply slotted to make room for tl^ coils. Th(^e are 
wound and insulated separately, and placed in the slots in to 
armature core; sometimes they are held in place by binding wire, 
sometimes by wedges. The commutator is put in place, the coil 
connexions soldered to it, and the proper end-coverings put offi 
The magnet frame is made in two ports, of cast steel, enclosing the 
entire armature. A lid in the top casting gives access to ,the 
brushes, wliich are of carbon. The field cods are wound on forms 
and properly insulated. When in operation it is practically water 
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and dust proof, and with proper attention is a very durable piece 
uf machinery (fig. lo). Although the standard design of motors 
is at present based on a single-reduction gearing, there are in 
operation traction-motors which are not geared. 

On the locomotives used on the New York Central, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, and the Baltimore & Ohio railways in 
America, the City & South London railway in England, the 
armatures surround the drivinjj ax]ps. In all the cases mentioned, 
except the Baltimore & Ohio railway, the armatures are set 
lirectly on and solid with the axles of the driving-v/hccls, while on 
the Baltimore & Ohio locomotives the motors are sleeved on the 
axles, there being a slight play between the sleeve and the axle, 
which allows a flexible support. The wheels are driven by arms 
projecting from the armature shaft. 

There is no fixed method of rating the output of traction-motors. 
Most manufacturers, in giving a certain horse-power capacity, 
mean that at the given rating the motor will run an hour with a rise 
in temperature of a certain number of degrees, not that it can be run 
continuously at the power given. Another system of rating depends 
on the draw-bar pull which the motor can develop under normal 
conditions of voltage and speed. Uniformity is greatly needed. 

One of the most important parts of the equipment of an electric 
car or locomotive is the controlling device. In the early days of 
C Hi II ^l^^tnc traction a number of different methods of rcgulat- 
Loatro era, speeds of tlie cars were used, but they have been 

reduced to practically one standard method. In the old Sprague 
system there were at first no resistances outside of the motors them- 
selves, but the field coils of the motors were divided into sections, 
and by changing the relative connexions of these sections the total 
resistance of the circuit could be changed; at the same time the 
strength of the field lor a given total current was either increased 



or decreased. In other systems the fields and armatures of the 
motors were not changed in their relation to one another, but ej^er- 
nal resistances were cut out and in by the controller. Usually tfiere 
are two motors on each car, and it is evident that if the speed of a 
car be changed within wide limits, all the other factors remaining 
constant, there will be a very considerable loss by either of these 
methods of regulating, unless the relative connexions of the motor 
armatures can be changed. This can be done by putting the two 
motors in series where low ^eed is desired, and in parallel where the 
speed is to be increased. This method was tried in the early days 
of electric traction at Richmond, and discarded, but it has been again 
taken up, and is now the standard method of regulation in ordinary 
tramway work. Roughly speaking, when the car is started the 
controller connects the two motors in series with an external resist- 
ance. then cuts out the external resistance, then breaks the circuit, 
then connects the two motors in parallel. The external resistance 
is put again in series with them, and then is gradually cut out as 
the car speed increases. By this method a considerable range of 
speed is attained at a fair efficiency. The controller (fig. 1 1) consists 
of a cylinder having on it a number of copper segments so arranged 
that on rotating it different connexions are made oetween stationary 
lingers that bear on these segments. In the first types much diffi- 
culty was experienced from the burning of the segments and fingers, 
due to the sparking on breaking the circuit, but this has been to a 
large extent obviated by using magnetic blow-outs at the point of 
iM’eak. (A magnetic blow-out is simply a magnet so arranged that 
the arc caused by breaking the circuit takes place in the magnetic 
fidd.) There is a reversing lever on the controllers separate from 
the "controller handle, and interlocking with the controller so that 
the reverse lever may not be moved except when the controller is in 
ihc “ off ” position. . 


When it is desired to run tminr. of cars and to accelerate them 
rapidly, it is sometimes necessary to have more than one car 
equipped witli motors. In this case all the motors must be controlled 
from one point, and a number of ingenious devices have been 
evolved to accomplish such " multiple control." In general, each 
cai- has its own controller, and all the controllers arc operated by 
electric power from switches on each platform of any of the motor 
cars. 

A motor and controlling system designed to save and utilize the 
power jiroduced by a car running down an incline has been developed 
and is termed the " regenerative system." A car run- 
ning over a line having heavy grades must have sufficient "J " 

energy jjiven to it to overcome its frictional resistance ^ 
to motion and also to lift the weight of car and load from the 
bottom to top of each up-grade. On the return trip, the car 
“ coasts " or runs down tne grade without the consumption of 
current, but is restrained from attaining too high a speed by the 
brakes, thus wasting the energy existing by reason of the position of 
the car. 

With the regenerative system the motors are caused to act as 
dynamos which arc driven by the motion of the car axles when 
descending a grade, and, as they are connected to the line by the 
trolley or contacting device, the current thus generated is fed to the 
line and may assist other cars climbing grades at some other point 
on the system. The delivery of electrical energy also puts a resist- 
ance on the car axles and produces a braking effect wliich almost 
automatically fixes the car speed. If the speed be too high, the 
excessive current generated will tend to retard the car and reduce 
its velocity, while if too low the small current produced will set up 
but httle opposition to motion and the car will accelerate. 

Obviously, senes motors cannot be used for this service. The 
motors have shunt fields, and their speed is varied by varying the 
field strength. Motors of this type are larger, more costly and 
slightly less efficient than senes machines, so that a regenerative 
sy.stem has no place on roads that have a fairly level contour. 
When, however, the grades are frequent and excessive, the power 
saved more than counterbalances these factors, and the system may 
prove a valuable one for such service. 

For tramcars of oidmary sizes hand-brakes are used, these being 
generally spindle brakes, with leverage enough to handle the com- 
paratively neavy cars. When the size and ^eed of the Brmkma 
car increases, however, these hand -brakes do not give 
sufficient control, and power brakes have to be adopted. Of these 
tliere arc several forms that have proved successful in practice. 
The one most extensively used in electric railways is the air-brake, 
which is similar m its mechanical operation to the air-brake used on 
steam railways. The compressed air required for the c^cration of 
the brake is obtained by means of an air-pump driven by an electric 
motor, the circuit of wliich is controlled by a switch actuated by the 
pressure of the air in the receiving tank. When tliis pressure rises 
to a predetermined value, the device acts and interrupts the supply 
of current to the motor, which is thus stopped. When the pressure 
falls below a determined minimum the device operates in the oppo- 
site direction, and the motor and pump start. Of electric brakes 
there arc several varieties. One typo consists of two iron disks, 
one keyed on the axle out capable of moving along it a short distance 
axially, and the other held firmly on the frame of the truck. By 
means of a coil, set in a recess of annular form turned in the face of 
the fixed disk, the disks are magnetized transversely, and are drawn 
together with greater or less pressure, dependent on the amount of 
current that is allowed to pass through the coil. It is customary to 
arrange the current connexions in this form of electric brake so that 
when the handle of the controller is turned beyond the stopping 
position the current is cut off from the source of supply, and the 
motor running as a dynamo furnishes the current to work the 
brake. 

The magnetic track-brake, which is sometimes used on tramway 
cars, consists of a pair of steel shoes, suspended from the truck frame 
and hanging near and over the rail, a steel yoke connecting the two 
shoes together. On this yoke is wound a heavy magnetizing coil 
which, when energized, strongly magnetizes the two stedi shoes and 
causes them to draw against and adhere to the track. Bracing links 
connect these track shoes with brake shoes on the wheel rims, and 
the drag of the track shoes thus apphes pressure also to the wheel 
shoes. The downward pull of the track slices gives a greater 
pressure of the wheels against the track than that due to the weight 
of the car, and the sliding or " skidding " of wheels, with the conse- 
quent production of flats, is avoided. A ftirther braking effect comes 
from the use of the motors as dynamos, driven by the motion of the 
car, to supply current to the brake magnetizing coils. This therefore 
is one of tW most effective brakes that has been devised. It has, 
however, not been very extensively used owing to its high cost and 
difficulties that arise from the track shoes running so close to the 
raijs that any uneven places — frogs, switches, crossings and the like — 
may mb against them and give a braking effect at times wUn the 
car is accelerating or rupning. A pair ot shoes is applied on both 
sides of the car, one pair being hung over either rail. 

Another method of braking is hv arranging the connexions of 
the two motors so that one acto as a dynamo driyeft by the motion 
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of the car and supplies curreut to the other, which works as a motor, 
tending to turn the wheels in the direction opposite to that in which 
the car is moving. The production of current by the one motor and 
the reverse effort of the other give a powerful braking effect. The 
proper connexions arc made by constructing the controllers with 
contacts additional to those required for motor control, which 
connect the machines in the desired manner when the controller 
handle is moved round past the ” off " position. 

Automatic brakes arc always preferalile to hand-brakes even 
though thev cost much more, because the energy required to propel 
an ordinary tramcar Ls from lo to 25 % more with hand than with 
automatic lirakes. The cause is the constant pressure of the brake 
,h<i(‘.s ol a hand brake agamst the wheel rims, the shoes being so 
held by the operator to avoid having too long a hand movement in 
.qiplyihg the brake. The inaximum pressure possible for any brake 
ihould l>e about go % of the weight of the car on the braked wheek. 
Less than this amount will give an mefficient brake; more will 
produce shding or “ skidding " of the wheels, producing “ flats on 
them, and also causing loss of retarding cllect. 

Of the numerous accessories necessary 111 the operation of clectru 
railways one of tlie niORl important is the trollev. For an overhead 
.system this consists in general of a metallic rod or tube 
AcvsmMoriw, ^^^oiinted upon the top of the car and pressed upwaid 
against the trolley wire by springs. Af the upper end of this 
trolley polo is generally placed a bronze wheel which runs along 
the under surface of the wire. On the coniiuent of Europe 
considerable use has been made of bow-trolleys, which consist ot 
light metallic bow-shaped structures, sustained in place by springs 
and running along on the under side of the wire against which they 
rub. The designs patented for trollevs arc almost innumerable, 
ffesides the trolleys, cars are ordinarily equipped with switches 
which are used to break the trolley circuit, with fuses or automatic 
circuit-breakers, with electric lamps, with lightning arresters, and 
with the necessary car wiring. The fuses or automatic circuit- 
lireakers guard against an excess of current being passed through the 
motors, and when they are fitted the ordinary platform switch can 
be dispensed with. Those automatic breakers can be set for any | 
desired current. 

The question of the generation and the diUribution of 
current ^‘longs to tliis article only in so far as electric traction 
has introduced peculiarities in the type of apparatus 
(i$mnuon methods of its use. Jn a continuous current 

oiGurreai, y^ation the current is generated ut an approximately 
constant potential, varying from 500 volts to 700 volts on 
different systcm.s. As tlie loatl is ajit to fluctuate, except j 
m large stations, within wide limits, the machinery must be | 
designed to stand the most severe usage. The engines arc more 
massive than would be necessary for constant loads, and the dynamos 
must bo built to stand sudden overloads without destructive suark- 
ing; usually, indeed, they arc considerably over-compoundea, not 
so much for the sake of raising the voltage as to strengtlum the field 
and prevent sparking on overload. When a number of machines 
are to be 1 un in parallel — ^as is u.sually the case — they are provided 
with " equalizing " sAvitches, which serve to throw the senes fields 
in parallel. As a result, if one of the machines tends to increase 
its armature current beyond the proper amount, the current in the 
series fields does not increase with it, but retams its normal prO])or- 
tion. The armature reactign and resistance lall of potential, m 
this machine, would both tend to increase, thereby decreasing its 
armature potential, and therefore its current would return to its 
])t\)per value. From the dynamos the current from each macliinc 
goes thtough an ammeter aiid automatic circuit-breaker to the mam 
“ omnibus^ ‘'’bam, then through the station ammeter to the foecUr 
“ omuit^is T bars, th«n through ammeters and circuit- breakers to 
the feed-c«ftes, a rulc\ watt-meters are provided to measure 
the .output W the .ptation, and, if an overhead system is being j 
Buppliea, Ughtnuig arresters arc installed. Where continuous 
cujrrcati used to operate cars at considerable di.stances fronr the 
gencratJjxjJ fitatiotts, " boosters " are used. These arc series- wound j 
dynamos! cliaven oi a constant speed, thiough which i.s passed the 1 
current, i* to feed the distant section of the lino. Tsuaily the | 
charicttfriitic of The booster is so calculated that the amount by 
which it raises the voltage for a given curreut just equals the fall of 
potential m the feeding-line for the same current. The result is 
that the. poieutial at the end of the line will be the same as that at 
the station. The question of economy, as between putting in 
additional cc^or and wasting energy in the booster, is easily 
calculated; tac advantage is more and more on the side of the 
latter as Ih© distance increases and the oar service becomes more 
mtfoquent. Jt is jiecessary to the satisfactory operation of a 
s>^tem that the variations of voltage should not be too great, so 
boosters aOiaetimeB become a practical necessity, irrespective nf the 
question of economy. 

Accumulator are frequently installed in power stations to prev^t 
the b^vy load fluctuations which arise from starting and stopping 
of cars and ascendmg or descending gradfs. The generators give 
an approximately unvai^ting smiount of current. When the load 
demand is less than that delivered by the generators, the excess 
current goes mlk> ^he storage J>ltt«ry^ and when the load is greater 


than the power from the generators the addi^nal current requii^ 
ooanes from the battery. The generators, engines and boilers may 
thus be proportioned for the average instead of the maximum load 
requirements, and the sizes of these units ore thereby reduced. 

As traction systeuw liave been combined and extended, the area of 
operation oi many of the companies has grown so that a number of 
direct-current stations are iisexl for a single system. The Iwnit 
of distance to which electric energy can be eoonomicajiy 8Ui>pli€d 
at the comparatively low voltages employed is not great, and the 
advantage of having one or two large stations to supply a system, 
in place of a number of smaller ones, is evident. This fact has led 
to the use of high-potential alternating currents for tlie distribu^n 
of energy, the voltage being reduced at the points of consumption, 
and in most cases changed to a continuous current by rotary 
converters. If alternating currents are used for th© car motors, the 
economical distribution ol energy is greatly simplified, the rotary 
converters being ehmmatod and their first cost and losses and 
expense of operation saved. The oq^ense of operating sub-atations 
containing rotary converters is necessarily large, and the capital 
(mtlay required for them is often greater than for the generating 
station. 

As a rule, the cars u.sed for elcctiic traction have varied but 
slightly from the t\’pe ot tramway car prevalent in dillerent localities. 
The tendency, however, has been to increase their size. ^ 

h'or electric railway work, as distinguished from train- 
way work, the cars generally follow the pattern that is standard on 
American steam lines. The trucks used for electric cars are made of 
steel, with heavy axles and .suspension bars for carrying the electric 
motors. For smaller vehicles, a single four-wheel truck is used, the 
wheel base being limited by the curvature of the track, but not as a 
rule exceeding y}, ft. h'or the longer and heavier cars, two four- 
wheeled bogie trucks are employed. If two motors are used on a 
double-truck car, and if the grades on the road arc very heavy, the 
trucks are made on the “ maximum traction " pattern, in which one 
pair of wheels in each truck is of smaller diameter than the other 
and the greater part of the w eight of the car is on the larger motor- 
driven wheels. For very large high-speed cars, truck-s are used of 
practically the same type and weight as are employed on. steam 
railway.s. (See also Tramw^ay.) (L. Du.) 

TRACY, ANTOINE LOUIS CLAUDE DBSTUTT, Comtk dk 
(1754-1836), French philosopher, son of a distinguished .soldier, 
was born in Bourbonnais on the aoth of July 1754. belonged 
to a noble family of Scotch dc-scejit, tracing its origin to Walter 
Stutt, who in 1420 accompanied the earls of Buchtin and Dougla.s 
to the court of France, and whose family afterwards rose to be 
counts of Tracy. IJc was educated at home and at the univer- 
sity of Strassburg, where he was chiefly noted for his athletic 
skill. He went into the army, and w^hen the Revolution broke 
took an active part in the provincial assembly of Bourbonnais. 
Tie was elected a deputy of the nobility to the states-general, 
where he sat alongside of his friend La Fayette. In the spring 
ol 1792 he received the rank of marechal de camp in command of 
the cavalr}- in the army of the north; but the influence of the 
extremists becoming predominant he look indefinite leave of 
absence, and settled at Auteuil, where, with Tondorcet and 
Cabanis, he devoted himself to scientific studies. Under the 
Reign of Terror he was arrested and imprisoned for nearly a 
year, during which he studied Condillac and Locke, and aban- 
doned the natural sciences for philosophy. On the motion of 
Cabanis he Avas named associate of the Institute in the class 
of the moral and political sciences. He soon began to attract 
attention by the tnemoires which he re^d before his colleagues — 
papers which formed the first draft of his comprehensive wprk 
on ideology. The society of idedogists ” at Auteuil embraced, 
besides Cabanis and Tracy, Constantin Francois de Chasseboeuf, 
Comte de Voiney and Dominique Joseph Garat ;( 1749-1 833), 
professor in the National Institute. Under the empire he w^as 
a member of the senate, but tooh little port in its deliberations. 
Under the Restoration he became a peer of France, but protested 
gainst the reactionary spirit of the government and remained 
in opposition. In 1808 he was elated a member of the French 
Academy in place of Cabanis, and in 1832 he was also named 
a member of the Academy of Morai Sciences on its reorganization. 
He appeared, however, only once at its conferences, owing to his 
age and to disappointment at the CQinpara.tiv^ hwlyre of hi^ 
work. He died at Paris on the 9th of 1836. 

Destutt de Tracy was the last ,c;ip;i^ei;i)t representjative jpf •ihe 
sensualistic school which CoxidUliuc foivnAefl hi France upon a 
one-sided interpretation of I/icke. He piishe^ the seni)a^listic 
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principles of CondRlat to their last consequences, being m full agree- 
ment v;ith the materialistic views of Cabanis, though the attention 
of the latter was devoted more to the physiologic^, that of Traty 
to the psychological or “ ideological “ side of man. His ideolog>^ 
he frankly stated, formed “ a part of zoology," or, as we should say, 
of biology. To thinlc is to feel. The four faculties into which he 
divides the conscious life — ^perception, memory', judgment, will — 
are all varieties of sensation. Perception is sensation caused by a 
present affection of the external extromitieR of the nerves; memory 
19 sensation caused, in the absence of present excitation, by dis- 
positions of the nerves which are the result of past experiences; judg- 
ment is the perception of relations between sensations, and is itaeli 
a species ol sensation, because if we are aware of the sensations wt* 
must be aware also ot the relations between them; will he identifies 
with the feeling of desire, and therefore includes it as a variety of 
sensation. It is easy to see that such conclusions ignore important 
distinctions, and are, indeed, to a large exteni. an abuse of huiguage. 
Ar. a psychologist dt Tracy deserves credit for his distinction between 
active and passive touch, which developed into the theory of the 
muscular sense. His account of the notion of external existence, 
ns derived, not from pure sensation, but from the experience of 
action on the one hand and resistance on the other, may be compared 
with the account of Bain and later psychologists. 

His chief works arc ElSmt^nta d'iddolofiie (1817-1818; 2nd,cd,, 182,1- 
1825), in which }je presented the complete statement of his earher 
monographs; Commentmre sur I’ esprit des lots dc Montesquieu 
/t8o6; 5th eci., 1828; Eng. trans., lYesidcnt Jefferson, 1811); k.-.sai 
si'r Ic g&me et les otwraecs de Montesquieu (1808). See histories of 
philosophy, csp^rially F. Picavet, Les Ideologues, chs, v, and vi. 
ll-^ris, 1897). and La Philosophic de Bivan (Acad6mie des sci. mor. 
ot pol., 1889) ; G. 11 . Lewes, liist. of PhiL 

TRACY, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1830- \ American 

lawy^er and soldier, was boi*n in Owego, New York, on the 26th 
of April 1830. He was educated at the Owego academy, was 
admitted to the bar in 1851, was district-attorney of Tioga 
county in i853'-i859, and was a member of the state assembly 
in 1863. In 1862 he organized the 109th and the 1 37th regiments 
of New York Volunteer Infantry' and (Aug. 28) was made colonel 
of the former. In September 1864 he liecaine colonel of the 
127th United States Coloured Infantry; in 1864-1865 was in 
command of the prison camp at Elmini, New York, and in 
March 1865 was breveted brigadier-general of volunteers. He 
received a congres.sional medal of honour in 1895 for gallantry 
at tlie Wilderness in May 1864. He was United States district- 
attorney for the eastern district of New York in 1866-1873, and 
an a.ssociate judge of the New York court of appeals in 1881- 
1882. In 1889-1893 he was secretary' of the navy in the cabinet 
of President Benjamin Harrison, and then resumed the practice 
of liiw in New York City. He was chairman of the commission 
which drafted the charter for Greater New York, and in 1897 
was defeated as Republican candidate for mayor of the city. In 
1899 he was counsel for Venezuela before the Anglo- Venezuelan 
boundary arbitration commission in Paris. 

TRADE ( 0 . Eng. trod, footstep, from tredan, to tread; in 
M. Eng. the foims ired, trod and trade appear, the last in the 
sense of a beaten track), originally a term meaning track or 
course, and so .surviving in “ trade-wind ” (q.v.), a wind which 
always blows in one course; hence a way of life, business or 
occupation, and, specifically, the handicraft in which a man 
has been trained and W'hich he makes his means of livelihood, 
or the mercantile business which he carries on for profit, 
as opposed to the liberal arts or professions. A further 
development of meaning makes the w'ord synonymous with 
commerce, comprehending every species of exchange or dealing 
in commodities. 

See Commerce; Balance of Trade; Free Trade; Protection, 
Tariffs; Trade ORCANiZA'noN; and also the sections dealing with 
trade and commerce under tlie vanous countries. 

TRADE, BOARD OF. The greater part of such .supervision 
of commerce and industry as exists in the United Kingdom is 
exercised ny the “ Committee of Pri\'y Council for Trade ” or, 
as it is usually called, the board of trade. As early as the 14th 
century councils and commissions had been formed from time 
t(f time to advise parliament in matters of trade, but it was not 
till the middle of the T7th century, under the Commonwealth, 
that* any department of a permanent character was attempted. 
Cromwell’s policy in this respect was continued under the 


Restoration, and in 1660 a committee of the privy council was 
appointed for the purpo.se of obtaining information as to the 
imports and exports of the country' and improving trade. A 
few years later another committee of the council was appointed 
to act as intermediaries between the crown and the colonies, 
or foreign plantations, as they were then called. This joint 
commission of trade and plantatioas was abolished in 1675, 
and it was not until twenty years later that it was revived under 
William 111 , Among the chief objects set before this hoard were 
the inquiry into trade obstacles and the employ'ment of the poor; 
the state of the silver currency was also a subject on which John 
Locke, its secretary, lost no time in making representations to 
tlie govemmen t. Locke’s retirement in 1 700 removed any chance 
of the beard of trade advocating more enlightened opinions on 
commeicial subjects than those generally held. It had only a 
small share in making the constitutions of the American 
colonies, as only the Carolinas, Pennsylvania, Georgia and Nova 
Scotia were formed before the reign of Charles II.; and in 1760 
a secretary of slate for the colonies was appointed, to whom 
the control drifted away. In 1780 Burke made his celebrated 
attack on the public offices, which resulted in the abolition of 
the board. In 1786, however, another permanent committee 
of the privy council was formed by order in council, and with one 
or two small exceptions the legal constitution of the board of 
trade is still regulated by that order. Under it all the principal 
officers of state, including the first lords of the treasury and 
admiralty, the secretaries of state, and certain members of the 
privy council, among whom was the archbishop of Canterbury*, 
obtained seats at the hoard ex officio ; and ten unofficial members, 
including several eminent statesmen, were also placed on the 
committee. The duties of the revived hoard were made the 
same as they were in the beginning of the century, but the growth 
of commerce necessarily tlu’ew new administrative duties upon 
it. The hoard of trade thus became a mere name, the president 
being practically the secretary of state for trade, and the vice- 
president became, in 1867, a parliamentary secretary, with 
similar duties to those of a parliamentary under-secretary of 
state. At present, besides the president, who has usually a 
seat in the cabinet,’ and whose salary is £5000 a year, 
there is a parliamentary secretary with a salary of £1200, 
a permanent secretary (salary £1500, rising to £1800), and 
four assistant secretaries (each with a salary of £1200) for 
the harbour, marine, commercial, labour and .statistical, and 
railway department.^. There arc also other important officials 
in charge of different departments, as mentioned beIow< 

I. The Commercial, Labour and Statistical Department is thie real 
remain.s ol the original board of trade, as it combines the charge 
of the trade .statistics with -the general consultative duties with whicli 
liing Charles II. 's board was originally entrusted. The statistical 
work includes compihng abstracts, momorauda, tables and charts 
rrlating to the trade and industrial conditions of the United King- 
dom, the colonies and foreign countries, the supervision of the trade 
accounts, the preparation of monthly and annual accounts of ship- 
ping and navigation, statistics as to labour, cotton, emigration and 
foreign and colonial customs, tariffs and regulations. The commer- 
cial intelligence department collects and disseminates accurate 
information on general commercial questions, and collects and 
exhibits samples of goods of foreign origin competing with similar 
British goods. It keeps a register of British firms who may desire 
to receive confidential information relative to their respecflve trades 
and supplies tliat information free of charge. The labour statistics 
published by the department are exhaustive, dealing with hours of 
labour, the state of the labour market, the condition of the working 
classes and the prices of commodities; anmud r^orts also 


' Since 1881 there have l>een only tw^ occasions on which the 
psresident of tho board was not included in the cabinet. Frequent 
suggosTons were as to raising die status and salary of the 

president of the board, which up to 1900 was /2000. Lord 
Jersey's committee in 1904 suggested that the president should be 

S ut on the same footing as a secretary of state, and be given the 
tic of " minister of commerce and industry." In 1909 the Board 
of ’Irade Act repealed the Board of Trade (President) Act ^26. 
which limited the salaty of the president, and enacts that the 
president should be paid*9uch annual salary as par^ment might 
determine (;^5ooo). The increased salary came mto operatic in 
1910, when a new president of the board came into pffice. 
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published of trade unions, of strikes and lock-outs and other important 
subjects. The staft compnses a controller-general (salary £1200 
rising to ;^i5oo), a deputy controller -gen oral and labour commis- 
sioner, a principal for statistics, a principal of the commercial depart- 
ment, an assistant labour commissioner, a chief staff officer for 
commercial intelligence, a chief labour correspondent, a special 
inquiry officer, and a stall ol inv'estigalors and labour correspondents. 
Tlie dqiartment also edits the Board oj Trade Journal (started in 
18 .(>), giving items of commercial information, trade and tariff 
notirt's and various periodical returns. There arc also branches 
whicli deal with the census of production, labour exchanges, &c. 

2. The Railway Department was originally constituted in 1840, 
aiul performs multifarious duties under various railway acts, 
including the inspection of railways before they are open, inquiries 
into accidents, reports on proposed railways, approval ot by laws, 
appointment of aroitrators in disputes, as well as many duties under 
jirivate railway acts. The inspection of tramways, their bydaws 
and " provisional orders " are all dealt with here, as arc similar 
orders relating to gas and water schemes and to electric lighting. 
There is a special office of inspection of railways with a cliiel 
inspecting oflicer (salary /1400) and an assistant staff. Patents, 
designs and trade marks are now dealt with by tlic patent office 
under the charge ol a controller-general (salary ^1800), which is 
subordinate to the railway department, and copyright, ai‘t unions 
and industrial exhibitions are also among the matters dealt with by 
the department. Annual returns with regard to its bu.sincss arc 
publislu'd by the department. 

3. The Marins Department was created a separate branch of the 
board of trade in 1850, about winch time many new and important 
marine questions cam? under the board of trade, such, for example, 
as the survey of passenger steamers, the compulsory examination 
of masters and mates, the establishment ot shipping offices lor the 
engagement and discharge of seamen, b'urther work fell to the 
marine department by the act of 1853, which gave it the control of 
lighthouse funds, and to a certain extent ol pilotage. The consoli- 
dating Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 and subsequent legislation 
so much increased the department that in 1860 it was divided into 
three, viz. the present marine department, wliich deals with ships 
and seamen, the harbour department and the finance department. 

4 The Harbour Department was. as stated above, a branch of 
the marine department until 1800, so far as it is connected with 
the physical adjuncts of navigation, but vanous other matters have 
since been added, e.g. the charge of the foreshores belonging to the 
crown, formerly managed by the commissioners of woods and forests, 
and the protection of navigable harbours and channels, long under 
the control of the admiralty, provisional orders under the General 
Pier and Harbour Acts and under the 1 dotage Acts, and the settle- 
ment of by laws made by harbour authorities. Control over the 
lighthouse funds of the lighthouse authorities of the United King- 
dom, the registry of British ships, wreck, .salvage and quarantine are 
all among the matters dealt with by this department, which also has 
charge of the standards department for weights and measures. 

5. The Finance Department was, like the harbour department, 
separated in iSoO from the marine department. The accounts of 
all the branches of the board of trade are in its charge, including 
rlie subordinate offices. It also deals with the accounts ol harbours, 
lighthouses and mercantile marine offices, and of the merchant 
seamen's fund, and with the consuls’ accounts for disabled seamen 
abvoad. Savings banks and seamen’s money orders are also among 
the accounts and payments with which it is charged, and outside 
these marine matters it has to prepare for parliament the life in- 
surance companies' accounts and to take charge of the Bankruptcy 
cstAte^ accounts. 

*6. T}r6 Bankruptcy Department was established under the 71 st 
section of the Bankruptcy Act 1883. At its head is the inspcctor- 
gencr^ j#’banj^^itcy (salary ;^i2oo). An account of the duties 
of Jlui deptrtment will be found under Bankruptcy, 

•»7/ The Fisheriei' Department — By ivn act of 1886 the powers of 
tjic iKmnBcOffice over salmon and other fisheries were transferred 
to t]h«. boar^ of trade, and a small department was consequently 
crclktei clmrijoSf with the care of those industries. But by an act 
of 11503 (jEd. Vn. c. 31) the powers and duties of the board of 
trad«*^«iWer thife clcpkrtmcnt were transferred to the board of 
agriculture apd fisheries. 

TRADE MARKS. A “ trade mark ” may be defined os a 
symbol, consisting in general of a picture, a label or a word or 
words, applied or attached to the goods of a trader for the purpose 
of distinguishing them from the similar goods of other traders, 
and of identifying them as his goods, or as those of his successors, 
in the business Tin which they are produced or put forward for 
sale. A trade mark differs in its legal character both from a 
patent and from a copyright. In the case of a trade mark the 
profWtty and the right to protection are in the device or symbol 
adopted to designate the goods to be sold, and not in the article 
idii^h is 'riianufactured and sold. The article is open to the 
whole world <t6 manufacture and sell, and all that the owner 
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of the trade mark is entitled to prevent is such use of his mark 
by other traders as will lead purchasers to buy, as his, goods 
which are not his. On the other hand, patent-right and copy- 
riglil protect the substance of the article; and any unauthorized 
manufacture of it in the former case, or reproduction of it in the 
latter, while the protection lasts, is prohibited. The grounds, 
however, on wliich trade m^rks, patent-right and copyright 
obtain legal recognition, though they are to a certain extent 
dissimilar, have a common element. Patent-right and copy- 
right rest upon the view that the results of the original labour of 
the inventor and the author ought, as a matter alike of justice 
and of public policy, to be secured against piracy; while, as 
regards the proprietor of a trade mark, the question of originality 
does not arise so long as the mark is sufficiently distinctive really 
to identify his goods and, for purposes of registration, to satisfy 
the Trade Marks Acts. In truth, the registration of a trade mark 
is rather the recognition of a fact than the grant of a privilege 
(Kerly and Undrrhay, Trade Marks Act, 1905, p. 3). The law as 
to trade marks as well as that as to patents or copyright is based 
on a man's rights to have guaranteed to him the profit derivable 
from his own property. “ No man," said James (L-J-), in the 
case of the Singer Manufacturing Co. v. Loog (1880, j 8 Ch. D., 
412), “ is entitled to present his goods as being the goods ol 
another man, and no man is permitted to use any mark, sign 
or symbol, device or means, whereby, without making a direct 
false representation himself to a purchaser from him, he enables 
such purchaser to tell a lie or to make a false representation to 
somebody else who is the ultimate customer." 

I. British Trade Marks before the Registration Acts. — The 
existing law in the United Kingdom cannot be properly appre- 
ciated unless the subject is approached in the first instance from 
the historical side. English trade-mark law practically com- 
mences with the first years of the 19th century. The use of 
trade marks was indeed of far earlier date, for in 1 742 we find 
Lord Ilardwicke declaring that " every particular trader had 
some particular mark or stamp." But in the ver>’ case in which 
Lord Hardwicke made that .statement {Blanchard v. Hill, 
2 Atkyns, 484) he refused to protect the " Great Mogul " stamp 
on cards, being apparently under the influence of the notion 
that the legal recognition of trade marks would involve the 
creation of a new species of monopoly; and with regard to a 
case decided in the reign of James I. {Southern v. How, Cro. 
Jac. 471), in which a clothier had applied the mark of another 
clothier to his own inferior goods, the reports leave it doubtful 
whether the action was brought by the owner of the mark, or 
by a defrauded customer, in which latter event it would be merely 
an ordinary' action for deceit. But although the actual law of 
trade marks cannot be traced farther back than the beginning of 
the 19th century, Lord Eldon repeatedly granted injunctions 
to restrain one trader from fraudulently “ passing off " his good.s 
as those of another, and thus laid a foundation on which the 
present law has been built up. The stages through which its 
development passed possess considerable interest, and may be 
described quite briefly. The first reported case— apart from the 
doubtful one in the time of James I. above referred to — in which 
the infringement of a trade mark (a label on blacking) was 
restrained by the court of chancery was Day v. Day (Eden on 
Injunctions, ed. 1821, p. 314) in 1816. In 1824 the common law 
courts, in the case of Sykes v. Sykes (3 B. & C. 541), established 
the right of the owner of an infringed trade mark to damages. 
In 1833 it was held by the court of king’s bench that it was not 
necessary for the plaintiff in an infringement action to prove 
that the defendant’s goods were inferior to his, or that he had 
suffered special damage by the infringement. Later this became 
a rule of equity as well as of law. On another point, however, 
the practice of the courts of common law and equity diverged 
for a time. It was decided by Lord Cottehham in 1838, in the 
leading case of Millington v. Fox (3 Mylne & Craig 338), that an 
injunction to restrain the infringement of a, trade mark cot»ld 
be obtained, even although the defendant had acted without 
fraudulent intent. On the common law side, on the other hand, 
fraud was an essential ingredient in the cause of action, and 
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remained so till the fusion of law and equity by the Judicature 
Acts. 

The effect of Lord Cottenham’s decision in the case of Milling- 
ton V. Fox clearly was to recognize a right of property in trade 
marks, and the action for infringement became a familiar species 
of litigation. Under the then existing law, however, the plain- 
tiff in such actions generally found himself in a ver>' disadvan- 
tageous and unsatisfactory position. The basis of his action was 
the reputed association between his trade mark and his goods. 
This association the defendant — often a person of no means — 
would deny, and it had to be proved as a fact by witnesses at 
a cost to the plaintiff which there was little hope of his recovering. 
Moreover, even if the trade mark proprietor secured a judgment 
in his favour, it carried with it no immunity from the obligation 
of again establishing his right to the mark against any subsequent 
infringer who chose to dispute it. Thus — to take an interesting 
and pertinent illustration given in Kerly on Trade Marks (p. 6) 
—the case of Rodgers v. Nowill (22 L.J. Ch. 404) lasted five years 
and cost the plaintiff £2211, without giving him in the end any 
security that he might not have to incur equal delay and expense 
in proving his title to the exclusive use of the trade mark in 
proceeding against other defendants. To complete this state- 
ment of the shortcomings of the law before the Merchandise 
Marks Act 1862, it should be noted that the infringement of 
trade marks — except in cases where the seller of spuriously 
marked goods cheated the buyer— was not a criminal offence. 
The remedies obviously needed were the establishment of a 
system of registration of trade marks which would simplify the 
proof of a plaintiff’s title, and the creation of a criminal law of 
false marking.^ The first step in the accomplishment of the 
latter object was taken by the Merchandise Marks Act 1862. 

11 . Under the Registration Provision was first made for 

the registration of trade marks by the Trade Marks Registration 
Act 1875. That statute made registration in the register of 
trade marks which it established prima facie evidence of the right 
of the registered proprietor to the exclusive use of the trade mark 
in connexion with goods of the class for which it was registered 
and used, and enacted that it should after the expiration of five 
years be conclusive proof of such right, provided that the 
proprietor of the mark remained the owner of the goodwill of 
the business in which it was used. This provision was carried 
as to the act of 1883 (s. 76). The act also provided that a person 
should not be entitled to institute any proceeding to prevent 
the infringement of trade mark until it was registered, or (a 
later statutory modification) until, in the case of a mark in use 
before the passing of the act of 1875, registration of the mark 
as a trade mark had been refused. The act of 1875 was a con- 
siderable success, but no provision was made under it for the 
registration of words unless they either were old marks or were 
registered in combination with one or more of the “ essential 
particulars ” prescribed by the act, such as a distinctive device, 
heading, mark, label or ticket. These limitations excluded from 
registration most of the trade marks ordinarily in use. 

The Patents Designs and Trade Marks Act 1883 remedied 
this defect besides altering the law in other important respects. 
The act of 1883 was amended in 1888 on the recommendation 
of a committee presided over by Lord Herschell. Neither the 
act of 1875 nor those of 1883 and 1888 altered the common law 
definition of a trade mark, nor contained any definition of the 
term. The description in the acts of what was registrable as a 
trade mark led to much litigation, and the interpretations of 
the judges left commercial men dissatisfied on three points : 
(i) the number of good and valuable trade marks which were 
not registrable; (2) that on allowing registration the patent 
office insisted on disclaimers which hampered the owner in 
obtaining protection in the colonies and foreign countries; (3) 
tliat there was no effective period of limitation to attacks on 

’ Further reference may be made, in regard, to the subject of 
trade marks before the Registration Acts 1883-1888, to an admirable 
introductory chapter in Kerly on Trade Marks, and also to the report 
of thft Merchanq/se Marks Committee 1862, and the annual reports 
of the commissioners and the comptroller-general of patents from 
1876 to 1884 (2nd report). 
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registered trade marks, because though registration for five 
years was declared conclusive by s. 76 of the act of 1883, the 
powers of the court to rectify the register could be invoked even 
after the lapse of the five years (re Gestetner's Trade Mark, 1907, 
2 Ch. 478). In re-enacting and enlarging the provisions of the 
act of 1875 the act of 1883 laid down certain essential particulars 
of one at least whereof a trade mark must consist to be regis- 
trable. These particulars will be considered later in dealing 
with the present law, The act of 1883 first provided for “ word 
marks,” and included among them “ a fancy word or words not 
in common use ” [s. 64, (i) (c)]. 

The expression ” fancy word,” used in the act of 1883, 
rise to considerable difference of opinion. It was interpreted 
by the court of appeal as equivalent to ” obviously meaningless 
as applied to the article in question,” or “ obviously non- 
descriptive.” In accordance with this interpretation, the words 
” gem ” for guns, “ melrose ” for a hair restorer, ” electric ” 
for velveteen, and “ washerine ” for a soap were all held not 
to be registrable. On the recommendation, however, in 1887, 
of a committee appointed by the board of trade, and presided 
over by Lord Herschell, the expression ” invented word ” was 
substituted for ” fancy word ” by the act of 1888. 

In 1905 and 1907 the legislation as to trade marks was 
amended and remodelled. A bill was introduced in 1905 at 
the in.stance of the London Chamber of Commerce, and after 
consideration by a select committee became the Trade Marks 
Act 1905. This act repeals the bulk of the provisions of the 
Patents, &c., Acts of 1883 and 1888 with respect to trade marks, 
and embodies them with amendments (to be noticed later) in a 
separate statute. The only portions of the earlier acts left 
standing with respect to trade marks were ss. 83 and 84 (as 
amended in 1885 and 1888) with reference to the administration 
in the patent office of the law as to trade marks (1905, s. 74); 
ss. 103 and 104 of the act of 1883 (as amended in 1885) relating 
to registration of trade marks, both as enacted in the acts of 1883 
and 1885 and as applied by orders in council, arc to be read as 
applying to trade marks registrable under the act of 1905 (s. 65). 
The sections of the Patent Acts of 1883, 1885 and 1888, thus 
preserved as to trade marks, were repealed by the Patents and 
Designs Act 1907. Sections 62 seq, of this act replace ss. 83 
and 84 of the act of 1883, and retain the administration of trade 
mark law in the patent office; and s. 91 replaces .ss. 103 and X04 
of the act of 1883 as to international and colonial arrangements 
for mutual protection (inter alia) of trade marks. According 
to the rule laid down by the Interpretation Act 1889 the refer- 
ences in the act of 1905 to the acts of 1883, &c.,are to be read 
as applying to the above-stated section.s of the act of 1907. 

The act of 1Q05 differs from the preceding acts in containing a 
definition of trade mark for the purposes of the act unless the context 
otherwise requires; viz. that it shall mean a mark used or proposed 
to be u.sed upon or in connexion with goods for the purpose of indicat- 
ing that they are the goods of the proprietor of such mark by virtue 
of manufacture, selection, certification, dealing with or offering 
for sale and “ mark " is defined as including " a device, brand, 
heading, label, name, signature, word, letter, numeral or any 
combination thereof " (s. 3). The act, modifying to the extent 
indicated in italics the acts of 1883 and 1888, prescribes (s, g) that a 
trade mark to be registrable must contain or consist of at least one 
of the following essential particulars : — ^ 

T. The name of a company, individual or firm represented in a 
special or particular manner (under the act of 1883 it has been held 
that the name must be in the nominative case, and that ordinary 
printing is not representation in a particular manner). 

2. The signature of the applicant for registration or some prede- 
cessor in his business. It is not clear that this includes descriptive 
trading styles. 

3. An invented word or words. * 

4. A word or words having no direct reference to the character 
or quality of the goods, and not being cu^cordtng to its ordinary signifi- 
cation a geographical name or a surname. 

5. Any other distinctive mark ; hut a name, signature, or word or 
words other than such as fall within the descriptions in the above para- 
graph^ /, s, j and 4, shall not, except by order of the board of tra^ or 
of the court, be deemed a distinctiife mark. By distinctive is ni&nt 
** adapted to distinguish the goods of the proprietor of the trade 
mark from those of other persons " : and " in determining whether 
a trade mark is so adapted the tribunal may in the ewe of a ^ rade 
mark in actual use take into considerauon the exterV: m which such 

XXVTI. 5 
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aser liius rendered such trade mark in fact distinctive for the goods 
m respect of which it is registered or proposed to be registered." 
Where the mark is hmited to spexihed colours, that fact may be 
taken into account in deciding whether the mark is distinctive (s. lo). 
There are certain special rules as to cotton marks. 

Trade marks containing the essential particulars are not regis- 
trable if they contain any matter which would by reason of its being 
calculati;(l to deceive or otherwise bo disentitled to protection m a 
court of justice or would be contrary to law or morality, or any 
scandalous design (s. ii). (See Eno v. Dunn, t8c)o, 15 App. Cas, 
203, and the " Motricine " case, IQ07, 2 Ch. .135.) Registration of 
tJie same matter as a trade mark under the act of 1905 and as a 
design under the Patents and Designs Act (1Q07) is possible {re 
U.S. Playing Card Co.'si Abplu., 1907, W. N. 251). 

Old marks are registrable, i.c. any special or distinctive word or 
words, letter, numeral or combination of letters or numerals, used 
by tlie appUcaiit or his predecessors m business before the l.jih of 
August 1875, subject to the qualification that it has " continued to 
be used either 111 its original form or with additions or alterations 
not substantially affecting the same down to the date of the ajiplica- 
tion for registration " (s. q). In the case of new marks, but not of 
old marks, a trade mark is not registrable excejit by order of the 
court in respect of any goods or descrijition of goods which is 
identical with a mark already on the register with rcsjiect lo such 
goods or description of goods, or so nearly resembles such registered 
mark as lo be calculated to deceive (s. 19). 

Most controversy arose under the acts of 18H3 and 1888 as to 
the meaning of the phrase “ invented word " preserved in the act 
of 1905. An invented word need not be wholly 
meaningless, nor is it discjualified because words may 
irortr#. have suggest<*d it. Thus " mazawattee " was held 

to be an " invented word," although ilie latter part of it was 
a Sinhalese term meaning " estate," and there v^ere eslales 
in Ceylon having names mding with " wattee " from which 
tea came; and in a leading case on the construction of the 
clauses under consideration [Eastman Co/s Trade Mark, L. Rep. 
i8q8, a. C. 571), the word " solio " was held to be registrable as a 
trade mark for pliutograjdiic printing paper under both clauses, 
although it was objected that soho " was equivalent to " sumo." 
Tlie exjiression " calculated to deceive " has been considered by 
the coui’ts in very many cases. It is not merely or chiefiy the retailer 
or dealer who has to be kept in view wlien the question of the likeli- 
hood of deception is under consideration. The courts have regard 
also, and mainly, to the ultimate purchaser whom the trade mark 
ma}' reach, and careless or unwary persons arc considered as well as 
those who are careful and intelligent. The judge's eye us the ultimate 
test as to the degree ot resemblance that is calculated to deceive, 
although expert evidence on the point is admissible. " Savonol " 
for soaj) (/. C. & J. Field Ltd. v, Wagel Syndicate Ltd., 1900, 17 
R.P.C. 2bo), " tachytvpe " for tyj^ographical and composing 
machines (in re Linotype Cods Application, 1900, 17 R.P.C. 380), 
have been held to be invented words. But the following have been 
held not invented— " uiieeda " (—you need a) in re National 
Biscuit Co. (1902 ; i Ch. 783) , " absorbinc " for an absorbent prejiara- 
tion [Christy Co. v. Tipper &• Son, 1905, 21 R.P.C, 97, 775); 
" bioscope " [Warwick Trading Co. v. Urban, 1904? 21 R.P.C. 240); 
** cyclostyle " [rc Gejtetner's Trade Mark, 1907, 2 Ch. 478); and cf. 111 
te Kodak and Trade Marks (1903, 20 R.P.C. 337). 

Subsections (3) and (.j), it should be noted, are independent: 
the former deals with newly-coined ^/ordb, the latter deals with 
the existing words of the English language, or of other languages 
likely to be known to the public. A word which is really invented " 
n;ay»be registered, wliethcr it is descriptive or not. An old word 
used in ‘a liew'scnse is not invented [Hummel v. Bauer Co., 1904, 
11 il.P.C. 57b). The exact scope ot clause (5) as to other distinctive 
marks not.^en much discussed by the courts. Registration 
was allowid'ot tnq word ' apollinans " as a distinctive mark for the 
mitteml waters of the applicants, on an undertaking to apply it only 
to water vfrom the Neuenahr .jinng or district (in re Apollinans 
TreuiUiMaffi, 1907, 2 Ch. 178). Under prior legislation the mark had 
been refused registration as being a geographical name [re Apollinans 
Co.'s t'rSu^hae^k, 1891, 2 Ch. 180). 

IdmtkJal marks (except old marks) may not be registered in 
respect ot tlie same goods, or goods of the same descnption, for 
two different persons (s. 19); and where several ajiph- 
cants make rival claims to identical marks the registrar 
may refuse to register until their rights have been deter- 
mined by court or settled by agreement yi manner approved 
by the registrar, or, on {fjiiieal, by the board of trade (s. 20). In the 
case ot honest concurrent user or of other special circumstances 
znaJking it protK^i so to do, the court may permit the registration of 
the same mark hr of nearly identical marks for the same goods by 
more than one owner, subject to such conditions or limitation.s, if 
any, as to mode or place of use or otherwise as the court may think 
it nght to impose (e. 21). 

New provisions were made in 1905 as to what are called asso- 
ciated trade marks." Where regislratipn is sought for a mark so 
closely resembling a mark of tlic applicant already on the register for 
the same goods as to be calculated lo deceive or cause confusion if 
UBM by any but the applicant, the registration of the new mark 
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may be conditional on entering both marks as associated trade 
marks (s. 24). This section applies only to marks closcl) resembling 
one already on the register for the same goods or dc 
scription oi goods, and has nothing to do with identical 
marks [Birmingham Small Arms Co.'s Application, 1907, Marks, 

2 Ch. 390). 

In the case ol combined trade marks provision is made for regis- 
tering as scjiarale trade marks the part in which the applicant has 
exclusive rights, and as associated marks trade marks of which the 
cxclii.sive portion forms a part (s, 25). 

A series of trade marks of the same owner may be registered on 
one registration as associated marks (s. 2O). 

Provision is made lor allowing the registration of marks used 
upon or in connexion with goods by an association (or jicrson) 
which undertakes the examination of goods in respect 
of origin, material, mode of manufacture, quahty, 
accuracy, or other characteristic, and certifies the result 
of the examination by marks used njion or in connexion Marks, 
with the goods. These marks cannot be registered unless the board 
of trade consider their registration of jniblic advantage. 'J'heir 
registration is not conditional on the association or person being a 
trader or having goodwill in connexion with the examination or 
certification. The registration gives the association or person the 
rights of the owner of a registered trade mark, except that assign- 
ment and transmission needs permission of the board of trade 
(s. 02). 

In resiiecl of cotton piece-goods, marks consisting of a hne heading 
alone or a word alone arc not registrabD, and no word or line heading 
is treated as distinctive in respect of such goods. In 
respect of cotton yarn the same rule applies with respect 
to words, and no registration of any cotton mark gives 
any exclusive right to the use of a word, letter, numeral, line, 
heading or combination thereof [s. 64 (10)]. 

By R. 68, which is a re-enactment of s. 105 of the Patents, &c.. Act, 
1883, it is made illegal for any person without the authority of the 
king to use the royal arms 111 any trade in such a manner 
as to create the bchef that he has authority so to do, Useot 
a similar provision is emboflied in the Merchandise l^oyal 
Marks Act 1898 of the Isle of Man. Arms, Ac, 

The central register of trade mai*ks is kept at the Patent Office, 
Southampton Buildings, London, and is under the charge of the 
comjitrolicr-general of patents, designs and trade marks, 
who is apjiomted by and acts under the superintendence 
of the board of trade, and has a deputy — the registrar of trade 
marks. There is a branch registry at Manchester, whose chief 
olilicei IS the keeper of cotton marks, which deals with all ajipUcations 
for the registration of trade marks for cotton goods falling within 
classes 23, za, 25 in schedule 3 of the Trade Marks Rules 1906. The 
registry has been long established, but was not recognized by statute 
till 1905. Records are kept and are open to public inspection of 
all applications made since 1875, whether granted or refused. 

There is a branch registry at Sheffield contaimng the marks for 
metal goods (“ Sheffield marks ") registered by persons carrying on 
business in or within six miles of Hallamshire. The care of this 
register is vested in the Cutlers' Company, who are .substituted for 
the comptroller as to registration of ' Sheffield marks " (s. 63). 
Applications made to the company arc notified to the registrar, and 
may not be proceeded with if he objects. Any person aggrieved by 
the registrar^ objection may appeal to the court. Applications made 
to the registrar for metal marks are notified to the Cutlers' Comjiany. 
Persons aggneved by tlie decision of the Cutlers’ Company have 
an ajipeal to tlie courts (s. 04). 

In 1906 fourteen apnlications were made at the head registry 
which were all dealt with by the Cutlers' Company. That comjjany, 
by arrangement made with the sanction of the treasury, retain all 
fees taken at Shetfiold with respect to registration up to ;^400, and 
hall of the feus received in excess of that amount [Purl, Pap., 1907, 
No. 164, }i. 9). 

A trade mark must be registered in respect of particular goods 
or classes of goods (s. 8), and the classification in force is scheduled 
to the Trade Marks Rules 1906 (R. & O., 190b, No. 233). . 

Doubts as to the class lo which the goods in question ® 
belong arc settled by the registrar. The procedure for obtaining 
registration is regulated by the act oi 1905 and the rules above 
mentioned. The registrar has power to refuse applications or 
accept them absolutely or subject to conditions, amendments and 
modifications (s. 12). His discretion is not absolute, but subject 
lo the provisions of the act [fe Birmingham Small Arm.s C o.'s 
Application, 1907, 2 Ch. 396}; and he must if required state his 
reasons, and his decision is sunject to appeal to the board of trade 
or the court at the option of the applicant fs. 12 (3)]. 

" liew marks " may not be placed on the register except by order 
of the court for any goods or description of goods which arc identical 
with marks already on the register with respect to the .same goods, 
&c., or .so nearly resemble a registered mark as to be calculated to 
deceive (s. 19). T^he question whether particular goods are oithe 
same description is not determined solely by reference to the statu- 
tory classification. " The true test," says Kerly [Trade Marks, 
I). 181), " would seem to be supplied by the question : Are the two 
sets of goods so commonly dealt in liiy the same trader that hifi 
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oustomers. knowing his mark in connexion with one set, and seeing I 
it opon the othera, would be likely to suppose that it was used upon 
them also to indicate that they were liis goods ? ** Wine and spints, 
beer, and even aperient drinks and baking powder, have been held 
to be “goods of the same description.'* When a trade mark contains 
(l) parts not sqiarately registered as trade marks or (2) matter 
common to the trade or otherwise of a non-distinctive character, 
the registrar, or the board of trade or the court, in deciding whether 
the murk shall be entered or retained*on the register, may impose as 
a condition that tlie owner shall disclaim all right to exclusive use 
of any part or parts of such trade mark or of all or any portion of 
such matter to the exclusive use whereof they deem him not to 
be entitled, or make any other disclaimer which they consider 
needful to define his rights under the registration (s. 15). Marks 
calculated to deceive are not entitled to protection {Eno v. Dunn, 
1890, 15 App. Cas. 250). 

Applications ps accepted are advertised; the advertisements 
state the conditions, if any, imposed on acceptance (s. 13). Notice 
of opposition to the registration of a trade mark may be given under 
9 . 14 of the act of 1905 (which replaces s. 09 of the act of 1883). 
The registrar after consideration decides whether the opposition is 
well or ill founded. His decision is subject to appeal to the High 
Court or by consent of the parties to the board of trade [1905, s. 14 
(5)]. In 1906 there wore 231 notices of opposition, of which 51 were 
heard. There were 4 appeals to the board of trade, all referred by 
the board to the court under s. 39 of the act. 

There may be added to any one or more of the “ essential particu- 
lars " aboi^e enumerated any letters, words or figures, or a combina- 
tion of these. But the right to the exclusive use of the added matter 
must be di.sclaiined. A man is not required, however, to disclaim 
his own name, or trade name, or that of his place ol business, if the 
name appears in the mark. The number of applications to register 
trade marks in i88,j was 7104, and the number of marks registered 
432^. In 190O the corresjioiiding figures wore 11,414 and 4731. 
'rhese figures included 133 applications made to the Cutlers' 
Company at Sholficld {Pavl. Pap,, 1907, 164, 24th report). 

The register may be corrected on the request of the registered 
o.vner of a trade mark as to errors or changes of address in the name 
of the registered owner, or by cancelling entries of 
^•'triking out classes of goods for which 
ff ^ mark is registered or by entering disclaimers or 

Reriwter m'-nioranda as to a mark, jirovided that they do not 

^ ‘ extend the rights given by the existing registration 

(« ^ 3 ). 

A registered trade mark may be altered or added to in matters 
not substantially afiecting its identity (s, 34). I'lius a firm on be- 
coming a limited company has been allowed to add the word 
" limited " to its name upon a registered mark, but no alteration 
will be j-iermitted in regard to any “ essential particular." In the 
above cases the corrections or alterations are made by the registrar 
subject to appeal to the board of trade (ss. 32. 34). A registered 
trade mark may be taken off by order of the court 011 the application 
of a person ag^eved, on the ground that it was registered without 
a bona fide intention to use it in connexion with a particular class of 
•roods, and that there has not been any such bona fide user, or that 
there lias been no such bona fide user during the five years preceding 
the apjilication. Non-user may be excused if proved to ue owing 
to special circumstances and not to any intention not to use or to 
abandon the use of the mark (s. 37). (See re Hare's Trade Mark, 
1907, 24 K.P.C. 293.) 

The register may be rectified by order of the court on tht^ 
application of any person aggrieved, or in the case of fraud in regi.s- 
tration or transmission of the mark on the application of tlie 
registrar. The powers of rectification inclune correcting or 
expunging wrong entries, supplying errors and omissions and defects 

(s. 35)* 

Registration is effective foi 14 years but is renewable (s. 28). 
The registration if valid gives the proprietor the exclusive right to 
the use of the mark on or in connexion with the 
EJcctof goods in respect of which it is registered (1903, s. 39). 
tugmrm- subject to the following qualifications. 

{a) Where two or more i)ersoiis are registered owners 
of the same or subvstantially the same marl: in respect of the same 
goods, no one of them shall as against any other of them have any 
right of exclusive user except so far as their respective rights have 
been defined by the court. (6) Registration of a trade mark does 
not entitle the proprietor to interfere i/ith or restrain the user by 
any person of a similar mark upon or in connexion with goods upon 
or in connexion with which such jicrson lias by himself or his 
predecessors in business continuously used such trade mark from a 
date anterior to the use of th'i mark by the registered proprietor, 
or to object to the registration of the other man's similar mark for 
concurrent user. 

In all legal proceedings relating to a registered trade mark registra 
tion^is prima facie evidence of vahdity, and after seven years from 
the original registration, or seven years from the passing of tlie act 
of 1905, wliichever shall last happen, the original registration shall 
be taken to be valid in ail respects unless it was obtained by 
fraud, or the mark ofiemls against s. ii of the act. This pro- 
vision 08 to validity limits the power which formerly existed of 


I getting rid of long registered marks by proceedings to rectif>r the 
regi.sler. 

Registered trade marks are assignable and transmissible only with 
the goodwill of the business concerned in the goods for which they 
are registered, and are determinable with the goodwill (s. 22]. 
Associated marks arc assignable and transmissible only as a whole 
and not sq>arately (s. 27). The owner of a registered mark may 
assign the nght to use his registered mark in any British possession 
or protectorate or foreign country in connexion with any goods for 
which it is remstered, together with the goodwill of tlie business 
therein of such goods (s, 22). Provision is made for apportioning 
marks where the goodwill of a business by dissolution of partnership 
or otherwise does not pass to a single successor (s. 23). 

The assignments, &c., on proof of title, are recorded on the register 
(s. 33). It IS a condition precedent to an action for the infringement 
of a now trade mark that the plaintiff should be the registered 
proprietor of the mark at the lime when the action comes on for 
tiearing. This last provision does not apply to an action for 
*■ passing-off " {vide infra). In actions for infringement, evidence of 
passing off, or that the infringing mark is calculated to deceive, is 
not necessary. 'I'he court decides on the probability of decejition 
by injecting and companng the marks [Hennessy v. Keating, 1907, 
24 R.P.C. 485). 

In the case of an old mark in use before the 14th of August 1875 
proceedings may be taken if registration under the act of 1907 has 
been refused (s. 42). 

The right to a trade mark lapses if the mark ceases to be di.stinc- 
tive and becomes puhhci juns-, if it is separated from the goodwill 
(a trade mark can only be assigned with the goodwill) ; if the mark is 
apphed by the trader to spurious goods (as where boxes of cigarettes 
were so labelled, in conformity with an alleged custom of the trade, 
as to indicate that th(y were of Russian manufacture, which v/as 
not the fact; or when the mark is abandoned); (temporary disuse, 
however, is not abandonment unless the mark has in the meantime 
become associated with the ^oods of another trader); or iviicre, 
as in the “ linoleum " case (7 Ch. D. 834) it has become the name of 
(he goods, and so merely descnptive; or after fourteen years where 
registration is not reneAved. In dealing with a claim for infringement 
the court must admit evidence of the usages of trade as to the get-up 
of the goods for which the mark is registered, and ol any trade 
marks or get-up legitimately used with such goods by other persons 

(«• 4.3)' 

The registrar has an uncontrolled discretion in the administration 
of the act, except in those cases in which an appeal is given from 
his acts or refusals to the court or the board of trade a. 

(fis. 53, 34). In cases oi difficulty he consults the Jaw ' ' * 

ofticers (s. sO). 

Actions or other jiroceedings with relation to trade marks, so far 
as they are for the court, may be brought in the High Court of 
Justice in England or Ireland and in the Court of Session in Scotland 
(ss. 3, (»9). In the case of marks registered on application at the 
Manchester branch, the chancery court of Lancaster has concurrent 
jurisdiction with the High Court (s. 71). Actions for infringement 
of a traile mark are not within the junsdiction of the county court 
{Bow V. Hart, 1905, i K.B. 592). An annual report is made by the 
comptrollesr-general of patents, &c., as to proceemngs with reference 
to trade marJes. 

III. “ Passing-off ” and Trade Name . — A trader has generally^ 
besides his trade mark, numerous other symbols, which he uses 
as indicia of his goods, e,g. the name or title under w'hich he 
himself trades, the name under which his goods are known and 
sold, badges of property which arc termed “ trade name,” and 
the distinctive “ get-up ” of the goods as they appear in the 
market. These symbols enjoy the protection of the law, under 
certain conditions, equally with trade marks. No trader is 
entitled to “ pass off ” his goods as those of another, and if he 
infringes this rule he is liable to an action for an injunction and 
damages, and these rights are preserved by the Trade M^rks Act 
1905 (s. 45). The right to be protected against “ passing-off ” is 
restricted to goods of the same description as those upon which 
the trader uses the “ get-up,” &e., imitated. Even if the “ pass- 
ing-off ” is done innocently it will be restrained {Millington 
V. FoXf 1838, 3 Mylne and Craig, 338). This case is described 
a.s not one of the use of a properly descriptive name, but rather 
a case of the same class as those in which a fancy or invented 
name is used {Cellular Clothing Co, v. Maxton, 1899, App. Cas. 
326, 341). Although the first purchaser is not deceived, still if 
tlie article delivered to him bears words or marks such tliat it is 
“ calqulated to deceive ” a purchaser from him, the use of t^ifm 
is illegal. 

To this general rule there are several exceptions 

I. No monopoly is allowed in names^that are merelv descriptive. 
But words which prima facie are descriptive, such as^‘ cameThau 
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''k made of camel-hair {Reddaway v. Banhaw, 

* 0 ^^), Apip. Cas, 199), or " Stone Ales '' for ales brewed at Stone 
vMontgomcry v, Thompson, 1891, App. Cas. 217), may be shown to 
have acquired by long use a " secondary distinctive meaning,” and. 
in fact, to mean the goods of a particular trader. And where a 
defendant is not selling the genuine goods indicated by the name, 
as where the composition of the goods is a secret, even if the name 
might othen\'ise be taken as merely that of tlie goods, he cannot rely 
on the defence that tlie name is descriptive (liirmingham Vinegar 
Co. V. Poivcll. 1897, A])ji. Cas. 710; the ” Yorkshire Kelish Case”). 
If, howevei, the primary meaning of the word is simple and well 
known, it is extremely difficult to establish a secondary meaning 
exclusive of the primary one [Hommcl v. Bauer (S- Co., 1905, 22 R.P.C. 

” Haematogen,” a preparation for forming blood, secondary 
meaning not established; cf. Fells v. Uedley & Co., 1904, 21 R.P.C. 
(^t; ” Najilitha soap,” secondary meaning not established; Wurni v. 
W’ebster & Girling, 1904, 21 R.f’.C. 37^, ” White Viennese Hand,” 
secondary meaning not established; Cellular Clothing Co, v. Maxkni, 
1899, A.C. 32b, ” cellular ” as applied to cloth, secondary meaning 
not established). But allliough a name may not, owing to the 
fact tliat it consists ol well known or descrijitivc words, be 
inherently entitled to jirotection, a distinctive scroll or device, in 
wliicli it is embodied, may be so. Thus, in a case {Weingarlen 
Brothers v. IJavrr 6' Co., 1905, 21 Times L.R. 418; and see ig Times 
L.R. (>04) which shar]dy divided jiulicial opinion in JCngland, the 
defendants were restrained from selling corsets in boxes bearing the 
name ' I'.rect Form Corsets ” scrolled thereon by the plaintills in 
a distinctive manner. No monojioly, of course, could be claimed in 
the words, but it was otherwise with the scroll. 'J'lie u.se of a fancy 
name ” iron oxide tablets ” has been restrained where it was found 
likely to cause dccejdion as being used to sujHTsede in the market 
certain well known ‘‘Iron Ox” tablets {Iron Ox Remedv i'o. 
V. Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., 1907, 24 R.P.C. 425). 
(2) A trader cannot be prevented from trading under his own naim-, 
if he is using it hone.stly (bona fide) ; even thougli from its similarity to 
the name of another trader — even one previously well established — 
it may injure the business of the latter {Burgess v. Burgess, 1853, 

3 De Gex, M. & G. 896; Turton v. Turtov, 1889, 42 Ch. D. 128, 
Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co. y. Dunlop Motor Co., IQ07, App. Cas. 
430). This right is recognized by the Trade Marks .\ct I9f>5, s. 44, 
winch provides that registration of a trade mark under the act shall 
not interfere with any bona fide use by any jierson of his own name 
or place ol l)usincss or that of any of his jiredecessors in busincs.s. 
But if a trader has never carried on such a businc.ss on his own 
account or in jiartnership with others, he cannol, by jiromoting 
and registering y joint-stock company witli a title of which his name 
forms part, confer on t he comjiany the rights which he as an individual 
pos.sesses in the use of his name {Fine Cotton Spinners, Kirc., Assona 
tion Ltd. and John Cash 6 Sons Lid. v. Harwood Cash <?>■ Co, Ltd., 
1907, 2 Ch. 184). If a trader’s own name ha.s, before he entered 
the trade, become the trade name of some otlier person's goods, 
lie would probably not be allowed to use it without taking stcjis 
to prevent deception. This rule docs not debar him from using 
” any bona fide descni)tion of the character or quality of his goods ” 
(1905, s. 44). A name can become universally known as referring 
to the goods of a particular maker, /.r. as having a secondary meaning, 
'riiis does not give exclusive rights to use of the name, but only 
to jirevcnt other firms from using the goods so as to jiass off their 
goods as those of the person wdiose name is in question {Joseph 
Rodgers 6- .Sows' Ltd. v. Hearnshaw, IQ06, 23 R.P.C. 348). 

It IS provided by the Companies Act 1862 (s. 20), that no company 
shall be registered under a name identical with that by which a 
stibsrsting company is already registered, or so nearly resembling 
it as to be calculated to deceive, unless the subsisting company is 
in Y)r0ce» of b^g wound up and consents to such registration; 
and provision ft^lso made for a change of the name of any company 
\^hkh, through inadvertence or olherAvise, is n?gistered under a 
luitn^? cgming within the statutory jirohibition. It is to be observed 
lef. Buejeley, Companies Acts, 8th ed. p. 27) that (a) the Companies 
Act T8b2 applies only to the cas(' of taking the name of a subsisting 
registered, and not to a case where a new company 
j^rop^sei^to register in the name of, or in a name closely resembling, 
thi* name of an old-establislied company >vhich is not registered, or 
of a firm or individual trader; {h) that as soon as the new company 
is registered the act ceases t<.) apply; and (r) that the act forbids 
rcgisttation irresjiectively of the (juestion whether the business 
jironoscd to be carrii'd on by the new’ company is the same as tlial 
of tne substring compiyiy or not. But the pit> visions of the Com- 
pani^ 'Act on this subject are merely supplemental to the common 
law, and any company trading in the United Kingdom may restrain 
perflofls from repsteri’ng a new’ company to carry on a rival business 
under a name identical with or so similar as to be calculated to 
decesive, and a company already registered under such a name may 
be rcstfainod from carrying on a rival business under it. The right 
to interfere depends not upon fraud but upon the tendency rf the 
similarity to cause confusion, deception or mistake (Fine Cotton 
Spinners, case above cited; Birmingham Small Arms Co. v. Webb, 
1907, 24 R.P.C. 27; Siar Cych' Co. v. Frankenburgs, 1907, 24 I 
R.T.C. 405;^!’/' Reddawav 4^ Co., IQ07, 24 R.P.C. 203). In 
such proceedings evidence is admissible to show how’ the existing | 


company has used the name, and what, by reason of its con- 
necting that name with its goods, the public have come to at- 
tribute to it {Daimler Motor Car Co. v. London Daimler Co., 1907, 
24 R.P.C. 379). A new company will not be allowed to take 
the whole name of a subsisting company, even although that 
name is of a descrijitivc character {Manchester Brewery Co, Ltd. 
v. North Cheshire and Manchester Brewery Co. Ltd,, 1899, Apj). 
Cas. 83). 

The purchaser of the goodv^ill of a business has the right to use 
the trade name under which the business is know’n, and to restrain 
others from using it or such imitations of it as may „ 
mi.slead the jmbhe. But he is not entitled by the u.se J “ 

of the trade name to make the vendor liable, under ^•*^"*'**' 
the doctrine of ” holding out,” for debts of the business incurred 
after the sale. And if the vendor of the goodwill gave his name 
to the business, he cannot (in the absence of any restrictive condition 
in the agreement for sale) be prevented from bf^ginning to trade 
in his own name again, unless it be shown that in so doing he is 
attempting to deceive the public into the belief that he is still the 
owner of the old business. In construing the words ” calculated 
to deceive ” (s. 20) the courts will adopt pnncijdcs closely analogous 
to those apjihcablc in ” passing off cases in which the question 
is raised whether a trade name or the descrijition or get-up of a 
particular class of goods is or is not likely to deceive {British Vacuum 
Cleaner Co. v. New Vacuum Cleaner Co., 1907, 2 Ch. 312; Aerators 
Ltd. V. Tollett, 1902, 2 Ch. 319, 324). When the names of the tw'O 
comjiaiiies contain terms of common ordinary meaning descriptive 
of an article, s. 20 w’ill be aiijilted less readily than where the words 
said to create the confusion are of the character of fancy words 
reUiling lather to the maker than the article (Vacuum Cleaner 
Case). 

IV. Merchandise Marlis . — The first attempt to make the 
falsification of trade inark.s a criminal offence was in the Mer- 
chandise Mark.s Act 1862 (25 & 26 Viet. c. 88). That statute 
provided that the forgery of a trade mark with intent to defraud, 
and the false application of a trade mark to goods with the like 
intent, should be misdemeanours, but left upon the prosecutor 
the burden of establishing the fraudulent intent. The act 
contained no provision for summary prosecutions, and did not 
provide for the seizure of falsely-marked good.s on importation 
from abroad. The international convention for the jirutection 
of industrial properly, made at Paris in 1883, to which Great 
Britain acceded in 1884, contains a provision that all goods 
illegally bearing a trade mark or trade name may be seized on 
importation into those states of the union where the mark or 
name has a right to legal protection, and that the seizure shall 
be effected at the request of either the proper public department 
or of the interested party, pursuant to the internal legislation 
of each country. The law had to be amended in order to carr}^ 
out this article in the convention, and the Merchandise Marks Act 
1887 was passed to effectuate this object and generally to make 
better provision for the protection of merchandi.se. It was 
.sub 'ccjuently amended in 1891 and 1894. The effect of the 
provisions of those statutes may be briefly slated. Any person 
is guilty of an offence, punishable on indictment or summary 
conviction by fine or imprisonment, who does any of the five 
following acts, unless he prove.s as regards the first four of them 
that he acted without intent to defraud (there is a special 
defence to No. v. which is noted below): (i.) forges any trade 
mark, or makes, disposes of, or has in his possession for such 
purpose any die or instrument; (ii.) falsely applies any trade 
mark or a colourable imitation of any trade mark to goods; 
(iii.) applies any false tiade description to goods; (iv.) causes 
any of the above offences to be committed ; (v.) sells or exposes 
for sale, or has in his possession for sale, trade or manu- 
facture, any goods or things to which any forged trade mark 
or false trade description is applied, or any trade mark 
or colourable imitation pf a trade mark is falsely applied, 
unless the defendant proves that, having taken all reasonable 
precautions, he had no ground to suspect the genuineness of 
the mark, &c., and also that on demand he gave to the prosecutor 
all the information in his power as to the person from whom he 
obtained the goods, &c., or proves that he otherwise acted 
“ innocently.” (See Thwaites & Co. v. McEviUy, 1903, 
20 R.P.C. 663.) 

” Trade description ” is defined as any descriptive statement or 
other indication as to the measurement, quantity (not quality, it 
should be observed), or weight, place qr mode of production, or 
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Ihc material of the goods, or as to their being subject to an 
existing patent, privilege or copyright; conventional or customary 
Trade descriptions lawfully in use in August 1887 to indicate 
Deacriptlon* goods arc of a particular class or method of 

manufacture arc allowed to be continued; but if they 
contain the name of a place and are calculated to mislead as to 
the real place of production, the name of the latter must be 
added. The test ol what is a trade description depends upon the 
understanding of the trade and not on scientific correctness 
(Fowler V. Cnpps, lyoO, 1 K.B. 16). 

On a prosecution for any of these offences, there is power to forfeit 
the things found although no one is convicted. If the offender is 
indicted (it is in his option to be tried in this way) the punishment 
IS fine and imprisonment, the latter not to exceed two years. On 
summary conviction the punishment is not to exceed, for a first 
offence, four months’ imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
and a fine of £2o\ and for any subsequent offence six months’ im- 
])rjsonment and a fine of Tlie importation is forbidden of 

goods by means of or m relation to which an offence against the acts 
has been committed, and also of all goods of foreign manufacture 
liearing any name or trade name being or jiurporting to be that 
oi a manufacturer or trader within five country, unless it be accom- 
] tamed by a definite indication oi tlie country where the goods were 
made or produced. There are also s]ieLial provisions with regard 
to the markiug of catcli-cases. The commissioners of ciistoins 
have jiower to make general orders for carrying out the MercJiandi.se 
Marks Acts. (See Regulations of the ist of December 1887, Stat. 
K. tS: O. Revised, IQ04, vol. viii. til. Merchandise Marks.) Prosecu- 
tions may be undertaken by the board of trade m cases appearing 
to affect the general interests of the country or of a section ol the 
community, or of a trade, subject to regulations made on the 21st 
of May 1892; and the board ol agriculture and fisheries has a like 
power in the case ol the produce ol agriculture, horticulture and 
fisheries [act of 1894, s. t; Board of Agriculture and fisheries Act 
1904, s. 1 (8): see the regulations ol the 27th of October 1894, 
Stat. R. & O. Revised, vol. viii. tit. Merchandise Marks]. Under 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act 1899, and the Butter and Margarine 
\et 1907, the importation, excejit in containers showing their 
character, of marganne, margarine cheese, adulterated or im- 
jioverished butter, milk-blended butter or condensed, separated or 
sltimmed luilk, is jieiiahzed, and it is jirovided that the commissioners 
of customs, in accordance with directions gu'cn by the treasury after 
consultation with the board ol agriculture, shall take such samples 
ol consignments of imported articles 01 food as may be necessary 
ior the enforcement ol the law. 

\^ International Arvangeoienh . — (The Trade Marks Act 1905 
iipplics to the Briti.sh Islands.) By the international conven- 
tion for the protection of industrial property (see P.\tents), 
which was signed at Pari.s in 188,^, the* signatory states (others 
have since acceded) agreed that the subjects or citizens of each 
stale should, in all the other states, enjoy as regards trade marks 
i»nd trade names the advantages that their respective laws then 
granted, or should thereafter grants to their own subjects or 
('itizens. So far as Great Britain is concerned the provisions 
made for carrying out this convention are contained in s. 65 of 
the Trade Marks Act 1905 and in s. 91 of the Patents and 
J'lcsigns Act 1907.' The effect of that section is to confer on 
an applicant for Llic protection of a trade mark in one of th(^ 
(>th(*r contracting stales a priority over other applicants for 
registration in the United Kingdom during the space of four 
months. The section docs not, however, exempt the applicant 
irorn the conditinn.s and formalities incumbent on ordinary 
applicants for registration in Great Britain; nor docs the fact 
that the foreign application has been successful of itself give 
the applicant a right to have his mark accepted for registration. 
Under the Convention of Madrid ol the 14th of April 1891 
(to which Great Britain is not a part) ) a trade mark may be 
registered as the result of a single application in the countries 
of all the signatory powers. Besides the general international 
( onventions there are also particular arrangements between 
many states, c.g. Crermany and Italy (luhan law of the 24th 
of December 1903). Guatemala and Salvador, also signatory 
parlies, have withdrawn from the convention. 

The following is a list of the British orders in coiuxil that have 
been issued, applying to foreign countnes, .s. 103 of the Patents, 
&c., Act 1883 ; — ‘ 
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Foreign State. 

Date of Order in Council. 

Belgium 

June 20, 1884. 

Brazil 

June 2O, 1884. 

Cuba 

January 12, 1905. 

Denmark (including the Faroe 

* 

Islands) 

November 20, 1S94, 

Dominican Repubhc 

October 2i, 1890. 

Ecuador 

May 16, 1893. 

France 

June 26, 1884. 

Germany 

October 9, 1903. 

Greece . . . 

October 15, 1894. 

Honduras 

September 2G, 1901. 

Italy 

June 26, 1884. 

Japan 

October 7, 1899. 

Mexico 

May 28, 1889, 

N(‘lherland.s 

June 26, 1884. 

„ (East Indian Colonic.s) . 

November 17, 1888. 

,, (Curacoa and Surinam) 

May 17, 1890. 

Norway (and Sweden) 

July 9, 1885. ; 

1 ’araguay 

September 24, 1 880, j 

JAirtugal 

June 20, 1884. 1 

Rumania 

August 5, 1892. 

Servia 

June 2f), 1884. 

Spam 

June 20, 1884. 

Sweden (and Norway) 

July 9, 1885. 

Switzerland 

June 2(), 1884. 

Tunis 

June 20,1884. 

UnittM Statc.s 

July 12, 1887.1^ 

I Uruguay 

September 24, 1886. j 


All tliese f)rdcrh in council art* jnintvd in the Statutory Rules 
(ind Orders R«*vised (cd. 190^), vol. ix., under tlie title " Patents, Ac." 
By ordi*rs in council, mad«‘ under the jiiwisions of the Foreign 
Jiirii-diction Acts, jieiialties have been imposed on British .subjects 
' committing offences against the Patents, Ac., Act 1883-1888 (now 
represented by the Trade Marks .\ct 1905, and the Patents and 
Designs Act 1907) and the orders in council issued thereunder, and 
the Alerchandisc Marks Act 1887 . ('hina and Corea (1904), Egypt 
(1899), Morocco (1889), Muscat (190^), Ottoman Empire (1899) 
J’er.-5ia, Persian coast and islands (1889-1901), Siam (1906) ami 
I Zanzibar (1900). 

By 8. 01 of the Patents and Designs Act 1907,” and s. O5 of ihc 
' Trade Marks Act 1905, the king is empowered by order in council 
, to apply the provisions of s. 91 above mentioned, with such variations 
or additions as may seem fit, to any British possession. The follow- 
] iTig IS a list of the orders in council that have been issued : — 


British Possc.sslons. Date of Order in Council. 


I 


I 


Ceylon 

New Zealand .... 

I rinidad and 'J'obago . 
.Australia (Commonwealth) 


August 7, 1905. 
J*'ebruary 8, 1890. 
August 12, 1907. 
Augu.sl 12, 1907. 


1'he orders in council up to 1903 are printed in the Statutory Rule.s 
and Orders Revised (cd. 190.1), vol. ix., under the title “ Patents, &c." 

It .siiould be added that the protection of the Merchandise Marks 
Act 1887, extends to any trade mark which, either with or without 
registration, is protected by law in any Bntish possession or foreign 
state to which the provisions of 5-. T03 of the act of 1883 or s. 91 
ol the act of 1907 are, under order in council, for the time being 
ajiplicable. 

A foreigner suing in the United Kingdom for infringement of a 
trade mark, or for passing oil." is in the same position as a subject. 


I VI. Colonial and Foreign Trade Mark Laws . — The British 
I colonics generally follow the model of the English Trade Marks 
I Acts (1883-1888). 

Legislation on trade marks in one of the subjects 
I which the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act 1900 
(s. 9, pt. V. 51, xviii.) places ‘within the exclusive competence 
of the Federal Parliament. By the Commonwealth Trade 
I Marks Act 1905, s. 20, provision is made for registration of 
I trade marks throughout the Commonwealth, and subject to 
i this act and other Commonwealth legishution the common law 
j of England as to trade marks is applied throughout the Common- 
1 wealth. Prior to this act most of the states had their own trade 
I mark law (New South Wales, No. 19 of 1900; Tasmania, No. 9 
I of 1893; Victoria, No. 1146, 1890; We.stern Australia, Nos. 7 


* This section supersedes ss. 103, 104 of the Patents, Ac., Act 
1883. The references to these sections in the Trade Marks Act 
1905 lAust now be read as applying to s. 91 of the Patents, &c., 
Act 1907. 


2 Aitreaty was also concluded between Great Britain andi^ie 
United States on the 24th of October 1877, for the protection of 
trade marks • 

This section re-enacts the provisions of ss. 103, 104 of the Patents 
Ac,. Act 1883. . ^ 
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of 1884, 5 of 1886, 4 of 1894). But the state Trade Marks Acts, 
with certain savings, ( case to apply to trade marks (1005, s. 6). 

The Cofnmotnvcahh act contains certain novel provisions • — 

1. As to a Comnionwealth trade mark to be apiilied to all goods 
included in or si)ecified by a resolution passed by both houses, that 
in th('ir o])inion the conditions as to the remuneration of labour 
in connexion with their manufacture are fair and reasonable (s. 78). 
The mark consists in a device or label bearing the words “ Australian 
Labour Conditions." 

2. A^ to workers’ trade marks intended to protect the products 
of any individual Australian worker or association of such workers 
otlier than primary products of agricultural or pastoral industries 
(s. 7^). Sections 113, n() of the act contain provisions for inter- 
national and intercolonial arrangements as to protection of trade 
marks based on ss. to 3, 104 ol the act of iftHp By the Commerce 
Irade Descriptions Act. No. lO of i()o5, the import into and export 
from Australia ol falsely marked goods is prohibited. 

In Canada the law as to trade muj-ks {Rev. Stats, c. 63) and 
merchandise marks (c. 41 of 1888) has been regulated bv 
Dominion acts, similar to English statute law. Neiv Zealand has 
an act of 1889. The llong-Kong ordinance, No, 18 of 1898, is a 
iVpical instance of an ordinam'o in a Crown colony [see also 
('e\ Ion, No. 9 of loob, Jamaica (laws 1 7 of 1888 and 6 of 1889)]. 
In the Bahamas a trade marks law was passed on the 29th of 
1906, based on the imperial act of 1905. In the Straits 
Settlements there is no registration of trade" marks, but the 
common Jaw a.s to pa.ssirig off ” is applied. 

United States.- Provision for the registration of trade marks 
in the United States was first made by an act of Congress of 
1870; but that enactment was subsequently declared invalid 
by the Supreme Court {V.S. v. Steffens, 2879, 100 U.S. 82), on 
the gr(^und that the constitution of the United States did no! 
authorize legislation by Congre,ss on the subject of trade marks, 
except such as had been actually used in commerce W'ith foreign 
natiiTns or with the Indian tribes. Congress legislated again 
on the subject in 1881 (act of the 3rd of March 1881, Revised 
Stats. U.S. ss. 4937-4947 )• The act of 1881 was repealed by 
an act of the 20th of February 1905 (s. 592), which, as modified 
by an act of the 4th of May 1906, now regulates the subject. 

A trade mark may be registered by the owner if he is domiciled 
within the United States, including all territor^' under the juris- 
diction and control of the United States (s. 29), or resides* or is 
located in any foreign country which by treaty, convention or 
law affords similar privileges to citizens of the United States 
(s.i). 

The right of persons domiciled in the United States was in 
1906 extended to owners of trade marks who have a factory 
in the Umted States, so far as conoerns the registration, tko., of 
trade marks used in the products of the factory (1906, s. 3). To 
obtain registration the owmer of the mark (w^hether firm, corpora- 
tion, association or natural person) must file in the patent office 
an appli^tion {a) specifying the name, domicile, location and 
citizenship of the applicant ; {b) stating the class of merchandise 
and the particular description of goods in the class to which the 
mark is apprdpriated; ^ (r) annexing a drawing of the trade mark 
and ass many ^^imens as may be nsqiiired by the commissioner 
of patentt;'((f) ^ying a description of the trademark (only when 
needed to eixpress colours not shown in the drawing); and {e) 
specifying the mode in which the mark is applied and affixed to 
g(X>d83^/) Stating the time during wffiich the mark has been u.scd 
(iQofiJc.ioSi, s’, t). 

.I'he appfipation miist be accompanied by a fee of $jo, and be 
supported by a sworn declaration verifying the ownership and 
the drawing and description and stating that no one else has a 
pight to u.se the mark, nor one so like it as might be calculated 
to deceive and that die mark is in use in commerce among the 
several states or with foreign countries or with Indian tribes 
(1905, c. 592, s. t). 

Whore the applicant resides or is located in a foreign country 
he mufti also show that the mark is registered in the foreign country, 
or That application has been made to register it there. Registration 
onlichalf of foreign registrants is not made until foreign regi.stration 
IS ]iro vpd nor unless application for United States registration is 

' By the law of 1906 (s. 21) the commissioner of patents is 
directed to establish classcs^of merchandise. 
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I made within four months of the application abroad (190 v c. so2 
ss. 2, 4). \ ^ J , 

The United States policy is to require regi.stration of all trade 
marks unles.s they [a) consist of or comprise scandalous or immoral 
I matter; (d) consist of or comprise the flag or insigma of the United 
States, or of any .state or muniapality, or of any foreign nation; (c) 
are identical with another known or registered trade mark owned 
and used by another and appropriated to merchandise of the same 
description, or so nearly rc^scmble such otlicr marks as to be likelv 
to cause confusion or mistake in the mind of the pubhc or to deceive 
purchasers; fc?) consist merely in the name of an individual, firm, 
corporation or association, unless it is ^vritten, printed, impressed 
or woven in a particular or distinctive manner, or is associated 
with a portrait of the individual ; (e) consist merely in words or devices 
descriptive of the goods with which they are used, or of the character 
or quality of such goods, or merely of a geographical name or term; 
{/) contain the portrait of a living individual unless his consent is 
evidenced by an instrument in writing. 

Old marks may be registered irrespective of the above rules, on 
proof that they have been actually and exclusively used as a trade 
mark of the applicant or his predecessors from whom he derived title 
in such commerce as aforesaid for ten years before the 20th of April 
1905. Applications made in proper form with the prescribed fee 
are at once examined in the iiatcnt office and if in order are gazetted 
to give opportunity for " interference." 

Decisions of the examiners on applications or oppositions are 
subject to appeal to th(‘ commissioner of patents, and from him 
to the court of appeals for the district of Columbia (ss. 8, 9). The 
general jurisdiction in trade mark cases is given to the Federal courts 
below the Supreme Court, w'hich has power by certiorari to revi(‘w 
the decisions of circuit courts of appeal upon such cases (ss. 17, 18) 
The maximum protection given by registration is twenty years. 
The protection given to marks already registered in a foreign 
country lapses when the mark ceases to be protected in the foreign 
country (s. 12). Certificates of registration are issued under the 
seal of the patent office. 

Provision is mode to prevent importation of merchandise which 
copies or simulates the name of any domestic manufacture, manu- 
facturer or trader, or of a manufacturer or trader located in a countrv 
affording like pnvileges to the Umted Slates, or which copies or 
simulates the trade mark registered in the Umted States, or which 
bean> names or marks calculated to create the belief that it is made 
in the United States, or in any country other than the true country 
of origin. United Stales traders who seek protection can have their 
names and marks recorded and communicated to the customs 
department (s. 27). At any time during the six months prior to 
the expiry of the term of twenty years the registration may be 
renewed on the same terms and for a like penod. The riglit to 
the use of any registered trade mark is assignable (with the goodwill 
of the business in which it is used) by an instrument in writing, 
and provision is made for recording such instruments in the patent 
office (s. 10), 

7 '>awfc.— In France (laws of the 23rd of June 1857, and the 3rd 
of March 1890) trade marks are optional, but may be declared 
compulsory for certain .s]^-cified articles by decrees in the form ol 
administrative orders. TJie decrees regulating registration arc 
of the 27th of February 1891 and the 17th of December 1892. The 
following are considered trade marks : names of a distinctive 
character, apjiellations, emblems, imprints, stamps, seals, vignettes, 
relief.s, letters, numbers, wrapjiers and every other sign serv-iug 
to distinguish the products of a manufacture or the articles 
of a trade. A fixed fee of one franc is charged for entering the 
minute by registration (d6p6t) of each mark, and making a copy 
thereof, exclusive of stamp and registration fees. By legislation of 
the 1st of August 1905 and the iilh of July igoO provision is 
made for inarlvlng certain classes of coramoefities, mainly food pro- 
ducts, to prevent falsification and the sale of foreign products as 
French. 

Germany. — Under the German trade mark law of Uio 12th of May 
1894 any pei'son whatsoever can acquire protection lor a trade mark, 
and all foreigners in Germany are placed on an exactly equal footing 
with Germans in the eyes of the law, so long as they have a domicile 
{Niederlassung) witliin the empire, t.e. a place of business or a resi- 
dence which involves the payment of German taxes. The registration 
of a trade mark expires ipso facto after ten years from its date, 
but may be renewed for a similar period. Germany acceded to 
the international convention on the ist of May 1903. 

In the Netherlands (law of the 30th of Scptemlw 1893) two 
distmct forms of registration are in force ; {a) registration merely 
for the Netherlands; {b) international registration, available for 
the states of the international union. 

The following other foreign trade mark laws may also bo noted : 
Austria-Hun^arv, law of 1890 (published in Vienna on the 6th of 
January and in Budapest on the ()th of April 1890), and amending law 
of the 30th of July 1895, which enactment protects additions to trade 
marks. Denmark (law of the nth of Apnl 1890, and an amefiding 
law of the 19th of December 1898, which enables traders to register 
words or figures, provided that these are not indicative of th^j origin, 
kind, use, quality or price of the goods). Japan (law of the 1st 
of July, and regulations of the 20th of July 1899). Russia (law 
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of the 26th of February [9th of March] 1896). SwiUerland (law of 
<the 2(>th of September 1890). 

Authorities. — Sebastian, Troife Marks (4th ed„ London, 1899) ; 
in this work the American cases are fully dealt with); Kerly, Trade 
Marks (London, 3rd ed., 1908); Kerly and Underhay, Trade Marks 
Act tgo3 (London, 1906); Cartmeirs Di%est (London, 1876-1892); 
Sebastian, Digest (London; cases down to 1879); Gray, Merchandise 
Marks Act (London, 1888); Safiord, Merchandise Marks (London. 
1893). The reports of the Departmental Committee of 1887, and 
of the Select Committees of the House of Commons appointed in 
1887 and 1890 to consider the law with regard to merchandise marks 
and false marks, and the annual Reports of the Comptroller-General, 
throw great light on both the history and the practical working of 
the law. For American law, see Browne, Treatise on Trade Maiks 
(Boston, 1873); Cox, American Trade Mark Cases (Cincinnati, 
1871); Manual of Trade Mark Cases (Boston, 1881); Preelcy, 
Foreign Patents and Trade Marks (Washington, 1899); Paul, Law 
of Trade Marks (St Petersburg, 1903) ; and the reports of the com- 
missioner of patents. As to foreign trade mark laws generally, 
sec the following : British Pari. Papers ; Peports relative to Legislation 
in Foreign Countries (1879; Cd. 2284, 2420): Peports from H.M.’s 
Representatives Abroad, on Trade marks, Laws and Regulations 
{1900; Cd. 104); Summaries of Foreign and Colonial Laws as to 
Merchandise Marks (1900; Cd. 358, p. 850 scq.). 

(A. W. R.; W. F. C.) 

TRADE ORGANIZATION. The development of commercial 
organization which attended the growth of trade and industry 
during the 19th century assumed two distinct phases. In the 
first we see the creation of associations of persons engaged in 
trade and industry^ for the purpose of protecting their interests 
and of facilitating and fostering commercial relations. In the 
second, governments elaborate departmental organizations for 
the supervision of commercial matters, and utilize their con- 
sular services as means of commercial intelligence and influence. 

The associations belonging to the first category comprise three 
classes : — 

a. Those which are themselves engaged in trade, like ordinary 
joint-stock companies, or which result from the combination of 
firm.s or individuals in the same or connected trades, for the 
purpose of facilitating or restricting production, limiting com- 
petition, regulating prices, &c. 

h. Those which, without engaging in trade, aim at providing 
facilities for the transaction of commercial or financial operation.s. 
They chiefly take the form of exchanges, bourses, public sale 
rooms, &c., such as the Baltic, Lloyd’s, the Stock Exchange, 
the Corn and Coal Exchanges, the Commercial Sale Rooms. 

c. Non-trading bodies, in the nature of public institutions, 
W’ho.se objects are to protect the intere.sts of trade. 

When, at the close of the i8th century* and early in the 19th, 
the power of the old trade gilds and corporations of merchants 
had been broken, both governments and commercial men soon 
realized that the ancient societies would not follow the com- 
mercial evolution, and that new organizations must be created 
to meet new requirements. Two sy.steins were evolved, which, 
British and ^^om their prototypes, are known as the Brhisn 
French and the French systems. In the former, trade 

Systems, organizations were left to develop themselves in 
their own way, and in whatever direction they might think 
fit, without any official interference. In the latter, on the 
contrary, the government constituted itself the creator of trade 
organizations, which it incorporated into the administrative 
svstem of tlie country, and to which it gave an oflficial status as 
an integral part of the machinery* of the state. The former 
have grown chiefly into associations for the promotion and 
defence of commercial interests, whilst the latter have mainly 
become sources of commercial information and means of action 
at the disposal of the government. While organizations on the 
British system are, as regards the government, purely advisory 
bodies whose opinion might or might not be asked in connexion 
with commercial matters, and whose duties are limited to the 
services which they are in a position to render to their members 
and to commerce generally, organizations on the french system 
not only must be consulted, in certain specified ca.ses, by the 
gofernment, especially in connexion with the drafting of com- 
mercial legislation and of regulations affecting trade, but they 
have hlso administrative duties to perform, such as the control 
of public commercial institutions, of testing, standardizing and 


conditioning establishments, port and dock works, &c. The 
British system obtains in the United Kingdom and the British 
colonies, in the United States and in Belgium, while the French 
has been adopted in most European countries, and in Japan. 

I.— Great Britain and Colonies 
k.-— Commercial Associations. 

In the United Kingdom commercial associations arose with 
the growth of trade, without any assistance from the state and 
free from all government restriction or control. The first in 
point of date were the “ commercial societies ” which were 
formed, chiefly during the last quarter of the 18th century, in 
Birmingham, Exeter, Halifax, Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester, 
and which exercised a not unimportant influence upon com- 
mercial developments at the close of the i8th and in the early 
years of the 19th centuries. The modern associations which 
superseded them divided themselves into four classes, viz.: — 

a. Chambers of commerce and associations which aim at 
becoming representative of general commercial interests ; 

b. Associations or institutes which represent particular trades 
or branches of trades ; 

c. Trade protection societies, which look after the interests 
of retail as well as wholesale traders, and undertake to supply 
them with information as to the standing and credit of firms, 
expose swindlers, collect debts, &c.j and 

d. Non-representative associations rendering general com- 
mercial services. 

a. Chambers of Commerce and General Associations. — Most of 
the chambers of commerce in the United Kingdom were formed 
during the latter half of the igth century, although a few were 
m existence much cajrlitT. The oldest British chamber is the 
Jersey chamber, which dates from 1768. The Glasgow chamber 
was founded in 1783. Dublin followed m 1785, Edinburgh in 
1780, Manchester in 1794, Belfast in 1796, Birmingham in 1813,. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1818, Liverpool in 1851, Sheflidd in 1857, 
&c. The London chamber was the last of the chambers of impor- 
tance to be estabhshed ; it aates only trom i88x. 

The London Cliamber of Commerce, which has over 3000 members, 
is one of Uie most representative associations of its kind, and the 
organization adopted has been very effective in securing ^ 

this. The chamber has been divided into trade sections, LMdna 
of which there are at present forty -four, and members 
specify the sections to which they desire to belong. Each section 
has a sqiarate organization, and is presided over by a diairman 
elected by itself, who may be helped by an elected committee it 
found advisable. The general council of the chamber conhrxns 
the election of chairmen of sections, and no action can be taken by 
the chamber on the recommendation of a section without authoriza- 
tion of the council. The chamber has jilaced itself in connexion 
with a number of mercantile associations which, whilst preserving 
their separate organizations and their independence of action, have 
found it advantageous to work m conjunction with it, either for 
general or for particular purj)Oses, and to have a voice in its council. 
The more important of these are tlie Institute ot Bankers, the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, the Society of Accountants 
and Auditors, the General Ship Owners' Society, the General Produce 
Brokers’ Association, the Federation of Grocers' Associations of 
the United Kingdom, the West India Committee, the Corn Trade 
Association, the United Planters’ Association of Southern India, &c. 

Particular reference should also be made to the Liverpool chamber, 
wluch, as regards division into trade sections and co-operation 
with independent associations, works on similar lines 
to those of the London chamber. The African trade 
section of the Liverpool chamber has been jirominent 
in connexion with African questions, and since its 
foundation in 1884 has been the leading voice in all matters relating 
to West Africa. 

The Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, 
which was formed in i860, contributed much to give chambers of 
commerce as a whole a national importance, This . . 
association, like the chambers themselves, was of course 
purely voluntary', and at its foundation bnly sixteen nf 
chambers decided to join it. The association is main- 
tinned by an annual subscription from the constituent * 
chambers. It has been instrumwtal in passing many useful acts 
of parliament, and in otherwise influenci^ legislation upon com- 
mercial topics. The general meetings, which are held annually 
in M^ch, m London, and at which delegates arc present from all 
parts of the country, have come to be considered as a kind of jjjUlia- 
ment of trade, and represcrytatives of the Board of Trade, the general 
post oflice, and the foreign and colonial offices are generally in 
attendance. Special meetings take place in Septemb^, and are 
held in provincial towns on the invitation of the chamber. 
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The association has limited its work to the United Kingdom, 
and has not taken advantage of the commercial development of the 
colonies to afford colonial interests an o]>portumty of voicing their 
needs in the inetro]K)Iis. To supply this need the London Chamber 
of Commerce has, from time to time, organized congresses of 
chambers of commerce of the empire. Some of these congresses 
have been held in the colonies, the first being at Montreal in 100^3. 

The home organization of chambers of commerce is supplemented 
by a fev British chambers which have been established in foreign 
countries. These institutions arc self-supporting, and not. 
chh seems often to be thought, branches of, or subsidized 

controlled by home chambers. The British Chamber 
* of Commerce in Paris, which is the oldest of them, dates 
from 1873, and was originally established l)y British merchants in Paris 
for the defence of their own trade interests. Its scope soon extended, 
however, and it admitted to membership British firms trading with 
J^'rance although not resident in France, and in course of time became 
rc pre.sentative of general British commercial interests in tin* French 
markets. Other British chambers are to be found in Genoa, Alexan- 
dria, Barcelona, Con.stantinople and St T’etersburg. In Brussels an 
Anglo-American chamber jointly rejiresents British and American 
interests. Several countries are represented in London by 

chambers of commerce, while the American Chamber (Liverpool), 
p . the Anglo-Belgian, the Anglo-Portuguese, the Aus- 

ifidian, the Norwegian and the Swedish 
p ^ chambers are members of tin* Association of Chambers 

" * * of Commerce of the United Kingdom. The United 

States are reiirescnted in Knglaiul by the American Chamber of 

Commerce m Liveijxiol. 

Commerrial organization in the colonies is vory much on the 
same footing as it is in the United Kingdom. 'J'he most representa- 
Co/onlal associations are the cliambers of commerce, whose 

constitution and functions are similar to those of the 


linti.sh chambers. In Canada the chambers, which 
are also sometimes called Boards of Trade, after the American 
custom, number over sixty, the mo.st imjiortant being the Montreal 
and Toronto Boards of Trade and the Quebec Chamber of ('ommerce. 
I'he Canadian chambers hav(‘ no association, but hold periodical 
conferences. There is, in addition, the Canadian Manufacturers' 
Association, with headquarters in 1 oronlo and branches in all the 
provinces, which lucorjioraf es all the associations of manufacturers 
in the Dominion. The Australian diambors of commerce, whicli 
number some fhirfy, liave joined into an association called the 
General Council of the Chambers of Commerce of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. In New Zealand, South Africa, India and many 
13 ritish colonies there are chambers of commerce in all the more 
imnortant towns. 

0. Assofialtoftf; J^ef^rescnthif* Partualaf Associations 

rejiresentative of iiartjcular trades are almost innumerable. The 
London Oneral Shijiownors’ Society, the laverpool Shipowners' 
Association, tlie North of England Shipowners’ and Steamship 
Owners' Associations ma}^ be mentioned as representative. The 
chambers of shipping and shijiowners’ associations joined forces 
in 1878 in order to establish tlie Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom, which does for them whaf the Association of Chambers 
of Commeice does for chambers of commerce. The Iron 
and Steel Institute affords a means of communication between ! 
members of the iron and steel trades, while the British Iron Trade ! 
Association is one of the most jiowerful. The nature of other ' 
associations is sufficiently indicated by their titles, fn addition ’ 
there are the Cotton As.sociation, the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade, ! 
the Fish Trade A.s.sociation, the Sugar Hefiners' Committee, various 1 
tea planters' associations, the Oil Seed Association, the Petroleum ■ 
De 4 en 0 e C’ommittee, the Mansion House Association on Railway ' 
and Canal Traffic, &c. 

c. ^Tmd^Protec^fi Societies, — These seem to be, on the whole, 
more ancient lifkfies tlian • chambers of commerce. In the early 
part. of the ^gth eentury they were already stfbngly organized, 

■ especially in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Outside of that district 
I he Dubnn .Society W'as the most important. They number more 
than ;^o^thpOmfliout the United Kingdom. 

The •Mapebester Guardian Society, which dates from 182G, 
oceiipioS. apposition of special prominence in the Midlands, and may 
be Takeii'^as the' model of such associations. Its objects are — the 
making of private inquiries as to th<‘ lespectabilitv and credit of 
traders, the detection and exposure of swindlers ; the collection 
of debts ; the winding-iip of insolvent estates ; the i.ssuc of notices of 
bills of sale, judgments^ bankruptcies, ; and generally the im- 
provement of laws and rc'gulations affecting trade. Tiie society 
has ovcrtiooo meml>ers, and its usefulne.ss may be gauged by the fact 
that it answers an average of 40,000 credit inquiries every year. 

Trade protection societies fonmd tlicm.selves, as early as 1848, 
into an association, which was at first an association of secrctane.s, 
but in 1 865 was transformed into an association of societies. The 
assi^iiat ion. issues a quarterly journal called the Trade ProircHon ^ 
Journal. 

B. — State Departmmial Organizations . 

Althou^i the Briti.sh gov^ernment allowed commercial organi- 
zations within 'its jurisdiction to grow independently of official 


control, it does not follow that it took no interest in the protec- 
tion and promotion of British trade and the dissemination of 
commercial intelligence. As long ago as the reign of Charles II. 
the body which is now the British equivalent of what is known 
in most countries as the ministry of commerce, viz. the Board 
of Trade, was established. The commercial jurisdiction of 
the Board of Trade does not extend beyond the limits of the 
United Kingdom, but the Foreign Office, through the negotiation 
of commercial treaties and by means of the consular body, 
came into touch with international trade. With the develop- 
ment of the colonies, the colonial and India offices also found 
them.selves called upon to act, to a certain extent, as guardians 
of commercial rights and channels for the dis.semination of 
commercial intelligence. But when competition began to 
displace Briti.sh goods from foreign markets, and when the 
British trader noticed the efforts which were being made b\ 
foreign governments for the promotion of trade, he came to 
the conclusion that the British government was not doing 
anything for him. 

Complaints were csjiccially loud against the consuls, who weie 
accused of systematically disregarding commercial interests, whilst 
llieir American, German,' French and Belgian colleagues 
did not consider it below their dignity to take advantage Conau/ar 
of their ]»osition, in order to promote the trade of the Service. 
country they represented. British Consular Reports were also 
unfavourably compared with those issued by foreign consuls, notablv 
the American. The result was that, 111 1 880, instructions w-ere issued 
to the consular service which, for the completeness and fairness 
with which they deal with the subject, have frequently been quoted 
as models which might advantageously be followed (sec Parlia- 
mentary Pajier, Commercial, No. i(», 188I)). The preparation of con 
sular reports, however, continued to be most unfavourably criticized, 
and frequent instructions were issued bv the Foreign Office in regard 
to them The whole que.stion was raised again in i 8 g 0 , ^vhen, as 
the result of lengthy commimicdtions between the Foreign Ctffic<‘ 
on the one hand, and the Association of Chambers of Commerce 
and the T.ondon chamber on the other, fresh instructions were sent 
to British coimils, reiterating the instructions of 1886. 

The consular service has of late vear.s been supplemented bv the 
appointment of commercial attaehds. 

'The pressure exercised by the chambers of commerce upon the 
government led to the appointment in 1897 of a departmental 
committee on the dis.semination of commercial intelli- 
gence, which was charged wuth considenng means of 
more adequately suiqilying traders with commercial 
information, of improving consular and colonial rejiorts, . 

and with reporting on the advisabilitv of ajipointing ^ 

commercial agents to the colonies and establishing a com - 
merdal intelligence office The chief resultof the committee's recom- 
mendations was the establishment of the commercial intelligence 
branch of the Board of Irade. It juiblishes the Board of Trade 
journal weekly. Attached to the branch is an advisory committee, 
comjiosed of representatives of the various government departments 
and of the Association of Chambers of Commerce. 

The scope of the commercial intelligence brancli was further 
increased, and its means of action strengthened, by the transfer of 
the lmi>erial Institute to the Board of Trade, which Avas effected 
in 1902 by the passing of a private act of parliament. 

The self-governing colonics arc represented in London by agents- 
general {q.v,), while the commercial interests of the Crown rolonies 
are in the hands of the Crowm agents for the colonies. 

II. --United States of America 
A . — Commercial Associations. 

American trade organizations have been developed mainly on 
the lines of the British system. Of the as.sociations which come 
within the scope of this article, the most important are tlie 
chambers of commerce, which in certain cases are called boards 
of trade. Theoretically there is a distinction between the two, 
chambers of commerce being entrusted with the protection of 
general commercial interests, especially in connexion with 
foreign trade, whilst boards of trade look after local commercial 
questions. But in practice the difference is of no importance, 
as chambers of commerce take cognisance of local as well us 
international trade matters, and the boards of trade in no wa)' 
limit the sphere of their activity to purely American questions. 

The oldest American commercial organization is the New Vork 
Chamber of Commerce, which was founded in 1708, and incorporated 
by royal charter in 1770. In the words of its charter, itsrobject 
was " to carry into execution, encourage and promote by just and 
lawful ways and means such measures as will tend to promote and 
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extend just and lawful commerce." It was the prototype of all 
the other chambers of commerce and boards of trade which have 
since been established in the United States, and which are said to 
exceed looo in number. American trade organizations are associated 
in a National Board of Trade, which corresponds to the Association 
of Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom. The objects 
of this institution are to secure unity and harmony of action in 
reference to commercial questions, and to obtain, through its 
representative character, more satisfactory consideration of the 
matters which it brings under the notice either of the Federal govern- 
ment or of the local state administrations. 'J'hc ex]ienses of the 
National Board of Trade arc defrayed out of a fund formed by the 
subscriptions of the various associations belonging to il. The 
United States has a number of chambers of commerce established 
in foreign countries. The first institution of this kind was .started 
so long ago as 1801, when the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Liverpool Avas established. This chamber is the only one repre- 
senting American commercial interests in the United Kingdom, 
there being no association of this nature in London. The American 
( 'hamber of Commerce in Paris is one of the most active, important 
and representative foreign associations on the continent of Europe. 
In some ])laces where neither the American nor the British element 
is strong enough to maintain separate associations (notably in 
Brussels), they have joined hands to support an Anglo-American 
< 'hamber of Commerce, which is found to work fairly .satisfactorilv. 
I'lie American commercial museums, although of recent founda- 
tion, have attracted much notice owing to the practical and business- 
like manner in wliicli they arc conducted, and are considered to lie 
timong the best equipped institutions of this nature. Those m 
1 Philadelphia and at San h'rancisco are the best known. The 
Philadelphia museum, whicli came first and is better known, was 
established by an ordinance of the municipality in 1894. and is 
‘ upported by subscriptions and by municipal subsidies, administered 
by a board of trustees, who are appointee! for life and serve without 
remuneration. The work of the museum is supervised by an advisory 
board, composed of representatives of the principal commercial 
organizations in the United Stales. Its objects are to assist American 
manufacturers and merchants in securing wider foreign markets 
for their products, to aid them in forming connexions abroad, and 
to bring foreign buyers in touch with them. One of the chief ways 
in which this is clone is by means of an index file of foreign customers 
‘ applied to American nianufacturers, and vice versa. In addition to 
the regular service to members, the museum also maintains abroad, 
in various cities, index files covering some sixty American trades 
or trade divisions, containing the names of American manufacturers 
of standing, witli full particulars of their various lines of manufacture, 
riiose files are gc'cierally entrusted to rliambers of commerce, or 
similar commercial institutions, and are placed gratuitously at the 
disposal of foreign manufacturers and merchants. The Philadelphia 
museum has also a most valuable library and a museum of samples. 

B . — State Departmental Organization. 

The American stale organization for dealing with commercial 
matters lacks the theoretical completeness of the organization 
of most European slates, hut i.s nevertheless found to give satis- 
faction. Official control is exercised through various bureaus 
j)laced, for the most part, under the treasury department, 
■f’he most important of these are : the interstate commerce 
commi.ssion, w'hich deals w'ilh matters affecting the inland 
trade, the industrial commission, which looks chiefly afyr 
manufacturing; and the fishery bureau. I'oreign commercial 
mutters come within the cognisance of the bureau of foreign 
( nmmerce, a section of the stale department which also controls 
the consular l)ody, and see.s to the publication of their reports and 
1o the dissemination of foreign commercial intelligence. The 
stale department corresponds to the British foreign office. 

The Pan-American Unior., until 1910 called the Bureau of American 
Republics, was established in 1889, us a result of the Pun- American 
Conference called together in lliat year by the late James G. Blaine, 
Secretary of state at that lime. This bureau^ which has its 
office ill Washington, is supported by a coiUnbution from all 
the republics of North, Central and South America, which i.s fixed 
at the rale of looo dollars a year per million inhabitants. Us 
object is tlie dissemination of trustworthy commercial information 
concerning the republics of the American continent, and in pursu- 
ance of this object it has issued a large variety of jinblicalions. 

The American consular .service lias been frequently pointed out 
as a model to be followed in connexion with commercial matters. 

America, contrary to the European practice, has no 
consuls de carriirc. Her consular representatives are 
service. ajipointed for a period of, as a rule, four years, and 
selected m preference from commercial circle.?. Their work, as 
comjiared with that of British consuls, is rather limited, and tney 
I'ave nothing to monojiolize their time like the shipping interests 
^\ith Which the British consular body is entrusted in most countries. 
Since 1898 the bureau of foreign commerce issues consular reports 


daily, as fast as they arc received, and circulates them in advance 
sheets, printed on one side of the paper only, like printers' proofs. 
They arc after\vards republished in permanent form. 

The American consular body, which numbers some 400 members, 
and is exclusively composed of American citizens, is distributed 
according to the commercial importance of towns. 

III.— France 

A . — Commercial Associations, 

The French government was the first to elaborate a regular 
system of trade organizations, which it endeavoured to make 
as complete as possible. 'I'his .system comprises : — 
a. Chambers of commerce; 

h. Consultative chambers of arts and manufactures; and 
c. Syndical chambers of trade and industry. 

a. Chambers of Commerre . — Chambers of commerce owe their 
origin to the city of Marseilles, where, in 1599, the town council, 
wliich had hitherto looker] after the commercial interests 
of the city, found it no longer jKissible to combine com- Ortgla, 
mcrcial with municipal functions, and established an association 
which it called the Chamber of Commerce to take up the com- 
mercial part of its duties. This seems to be the first time that the 
title was used. The new chamber soon became a most important 
liody, and in 1650, during the minority of Louis XIV., lettres 
pakntes were granted to it. It settled the law merchant and 
the customs of the port, was entrusted with the appointment of 
consuls and the control of French consulates in the Levant, fitted 
out expeditions against corsairs, owned fleets, sent embassies to 
the Barbaresque countries, organized commercial missions, &c. 
Its ordinary budget, at one time, amounted to over one million 
livrcs. Louis XIV. conceived the idea of a system of organizations 
winch, whilst not being allowed to become so dangerously jiower- 
ful as that of Marseilles, would nevertheless he useful in other 
town.?, and in 1700 he caused an arrik to be published, ordering 
the creation of chambers of commerce, which were entrusted with 
llu* nomination of deputies to the Royal Council of Commerce 
which had just been created in Paris, Chambers were consequently 
established in Lyons, Rouen, Toulouse, Montpellier, Bordeaux, La 
Rochelle, Lille, Bayonne, Amiens, &c. These bodie.s, however, 
did not exercise much influence under the monarchy. Including 
the Marseilles chamber, they were suppre^ssed, with all trade 
gilds and other trade associations, in 1789. Najioleon re-established 
the chambers by decree of the 24th of December 1802, and endowed 
them with a constitution similar, in essential jiarticulars, to the one 
they have at jiresent, which has served as a model for chambers 
of commerce on the Continent, but lie submitted them to a uni- 
form and narrow administrative jurisdiction which practically 
deprived them of all initiative. 

They arc now regulated by the law of the 9lh of April 1898, 
which codified, altered and completed jirevions legislation on the 
subject. Under this law, chambers of commerce can 
only be established by a decree countersigned by the comr/fii- 
minister of commerce, ujion the advice of the municipal 
council of the jilacc where the chamber is to be, of the general 
council of the clejiariment, and of the existing chambers of com- 
merce of the district. The members of chambers of commerce 
used to be elected by the " Notables Commeryants," who were a 
body of commercial electors selected by the prefects in accordance 
Avith the provisions of the Code of Commerce. They were abolished 
by law in 1871, but those who were then entitled to the designation 
still continue to use it, which explains the words " Notable Com- 
mer^anl," so puzzling to foreigners in French commercial directories 
and on French business cards. At present, commercial houses jiay- 
ing pat ente— which is a .special tax ujion people engaged in trade 
— elect the members of the chamber, the number of whom is fixed 
for each chamber by the minister of commerce. 

Their functions, which are consultative and administrative, are 
set out in jiart ii. of the law of 1898. The government is bound 
to take their opinion regarding the regulation of com- « - ^1 
mercial usages, the establishment of jiublic institutions 
of a commercial 01 financial nature, and of tribunals of commerce, 
the improvement of transport and commumcations, the applica- 
tion of laws of a local character, the sale price of imson-made 
goods and the tariff for prison labour, and local public works, and 
loans or taxation in connexion therewith. On the other hand, 
they arc allowed to submit observations to the government, with- 
out being asked, on proposed changes in tlie commercial or economic 
legislation of the country; on customs tariffs and regulations; on 
railway, canal and river rates; and on transport regulations. As 
regards their administrative functions, they may be authorized to 
establish and administer such institutions as bonded warehouses, 
public sale-rooms, fire-arm testing establishment.s, conditioning 
rooms for wool, silk, textiles, paper, &c., commercial, juofessional, 
or tfchnical schools and museums, &c. They may be ^wBited 
concessions for public works, and may undertake the carrying out 
of public services, especially in regard to the jiorts, docks, canals 
and navigable rivers in their district, and be authorized to issue 
loans for the purpose. • • 

>wxvn. 5 a 
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Previous to 1898 it was illegal for chambers of commerce to hold 
joint meetings iot the discussion of matters of public interest, and 
they were not even allowed to correspond or consult xa any way, 
except through tlic medium of the minister of commerce. The 
new law relaxed to a certain extent tins prohibition, by authorizing 
direct correspondence and permitting cliambers m a district to 
meet for tlie joint consideration of questions affecting their district, 
but for no other purpose. Such a thing as an association of 
chambers of commerce is still illegal in France. 

When, in 1873. British merchants in Paris started a British 
chamber of commerce in the French capital, the French govern- 
ment looked rather askance at the new venture, and M. 

,L6on Say, when minister of coimnerce, even threatened 
CbBmbergoT^^ with lorciMc dissolution unless the title " Cliamber 
of Commerce " were dropped. This demand was not 
ultimately presse<l, and the services rendered by the 
British chamber soon opened the eyes of the French government 
to the advantages which they might derive from the formation 
of similar institutions to represent French commercial interests 
abroad. In 1883 the minister of conimorce started the organization 
of such chambers, which endeavoured to combine to a certain 
extent the French and the British systems. 

Foreign commercial interests arc represented in Paris by seven 
foreign chambers of commerce, of which the British Chamber is 
the oldest. Thy others are the American, Austro- 
Forelga Hungarian, Belgian, Italian, Spanish and Russian 

^**"**®" chambers In 1890 these chambers hmned them- 
Commerce into an Association of Foreign Chambers of 

In Paris. Commerce, but the French government gave it to be 
understood that, as they tlid not allow associations of French 
chambers, they could not treat foreign bodies more favourably, 
and the association had to be dissolved. 

h Cansuliatwv Chambers of Arts and Manufactures.- These 
institutions, organized somewhat after the model of chambers of 
commerce, represent manufacturing and industrial 
Coostltu- interests. They were established by Napoleon 1. in 
1803, and formed part of the complete system of 
commercial organizations which he intended to give France. They 
are now regulated by decrees of 1852 and i8()3, and are composed 
ot twelve members elected for su: years by merchants and manu- 
facturers inscribed upon an electoral list speciallv drawn \ip by 
the prefects. These chambers, of which there are some fifty in 
existence, arc placed under the control of the minister of commerce, 
but instead of being kept out of the patentes, like chambers of 
commerce, they are supporled by the municipality of the town 
where thev are situated, which has also to provide them with offices 
rent free, and with clerical a.ssistaiicc. In addition to giving 
advice in connexion with manufacturing and mdustrial 
Fuactlotts. matters, they have to look after and report upon im- 
provements in maiuifacturcs and inacliincTy, new industrial pro- 
ix'sses, &c. They are especially useful in the preparation of local 
and international exhibitions. They arc also entrusted with the 
nomination of the Consultati\'i‘ Committee of Arts and Manufacture.s, 
a body who.se functions arc to advise the ministers of commerce 
and finance, as well as those of the interior and of public works, 
as regards the regulation of dangerous trades and industries, patents 
and trade marks legislation, and the interpretation of customs 
regulations. 

r. Syndical Chambers of Trade and Industry . — By the side of 
the official trade organizations other dissociations have grown up, 
which, although regulated by law. are in the nature of voluntaiy 
and self-supporting bodies, viz. the .syndical chambers of trade 
and industry. The repeal in 1884 of the law of 1791, ^vhlch pro- 
hibited formation of trade or professional associations, was the 
signal for 'the- formation of tho.se chambers, which soon acquired 
great -iniuimcc. A Jew syndical chambers existed before that 
date, the -iKf Chamber of Master Builders, dating back as 

far as 1809, but t^iey were only tolerated, and tlioir existence, 
beirfg illegal, was most precarious. 

Ttie feyifiltcal chambers, which arc divided into chambers of 
employers 'and chambers of cm])loyed, are the official organs and 
' ' . * represeotatives of the trade and professional syndicates 
CottstHu*. -^vTthorized by the law of the 31st of March 1884. which 
tioo. . ' ^ workof M. Waldeck-Rousse'au. Each syndicate 

has its separate chamber. They may be establi-shcd without 
government authorization, but a copy of their rules and a hst of 
their oliiciaLs must be sent to the prefect. Membership is strictly 
limited to persons of French nationality. The only wav in which 
the governmciit can dissolve them is by application to the courts 
of justice. for an ordei of dissolution on the ground of infringement 
of the provisions of the law. In Paris, most of the syndical chambers 
havjo formed an .a.ssociation called the Union Nationalo du 
Commerce et de Vlndustrie — Alliance dcs Chambros Syndicales. 
Another a««bCiation. intended to take up the defence of the interests 
and rights of syndical chambers, has been formed under the title of 
Syndifeal dn uommerce et de Undustrie — Syndicat des Chamfires 
Svndicale^. The syndical chanilx-rs are kept up by the subscrip- 
tions of their menlbers. and have the right to hold real property, 
as have alsd the associations of chambers, which are kept up by 
subscriptions from the constilfienl chambers. 


According to law which authorized their formation, the 
objects of the syndical chambers are exclusively " the study 
and defence of economic, industnal commercial and „ . 

agricultural interests/' and for this purpose they have 
complete freedom of ioteroommunioation and can hold congresses. 
They are authorized to establish for their members mutual benefit 
societies and pension and relief funds, Jo open employment agencies, 
to give legal advice to, and in certain rcases to bring actions on )behalf 
of their members, and to org^^ize the settlement of disemtes by 
arbitration. They take part in*the electioQ of judges <ol;the tri- 
bunals of commerce and of the Conseilb de Prud'hommesir 

B . — State Departmental Organitation. 

The state commercial departments and offices are chiefly 
centred round the ministry of commerce, to which is assigned the- 
commercial part of the duties fulfilled in England by 
the board of trade. A ministry of commerce existed 
for short periods in i8n and in 1828, but it was 
ultimately suppressed in 1829, and from that date until 1886, 
when the department received its present form and separate 
existence, commerce was only represented in the French govern- 
ment by a subsidiar)' bureau attached sometimes to one ministry, 
sometimes to another. The ministry is divided into three mam 
bureaus — the first entrusted with all matters connected with 
the home trade and industry, the second with foreign and colonial 
relations, and the third with the compilation of statistics. 

Attached to the ministry of commerce is a body called the 
Conscil Sup6rieur du Commerce et dc Undustrie, which acts as 
an aclvisoiy council to the minrster. Its ongm goes back to the 
council of commerce established by Louis XIV., but it is now regu- 
lated bv a decree of 1882. 

The bffice National du Commerce Ext^rieur was establi.slied by 
a law of the 4th of March 1898, and is carried on jointly by tlie 
ministry of commerce and the cliamber of commerce 
of Pans, the latter having provided it with an in- 
stallation at a cost of over 1,200,000 francs. The 
office, which has l^en founded for the promotion of 
French trade with foreign countries and the dis- 
semination of commercial intelligence, fulfils duties similar to those 
of the conunorci^d intelligence branch of tlie board of trade. It also 
publishe.s the weekly Momteur oftiml du commerce. 

The Office Colonial, who.se duties arc especially to furnish in- 
formation concerning^ the French colonies, to promote emigration 
thither, and to foster a demand in France lor the 
produce of her colonies, was established by a decree colonial 
of the 14th of March 1899. It is entrusted, in addition, 
with a permanent exhibition of colonial produce and a museum 
of samples of goods supplied by or required in the colonies. The 
office IS also in charge of a colonial garden at Vincennes, where; 
experiments are made for the acclimatization of colonial plants 
and produce in France, and the cultivation of French produce in 
the colonies. The office publishes a monthly bulletin of miscel- 
laneous colonial information, and issues yearly commercial and other 
reports dealing with the colonies. It is a dependency of the ministry 
of the colonies. 

French consuls arc instructed to transmit to thcL government 
all information which lliey may consider useful foi the pro.spcnty 
of French trade. It is also their duty to sjiread, in the country where 
they reside, a knowledge of such French commercial and financial 
matters as they may consider most useful m the interests of then- 
own country. The clo.se relations which they are consular 

recommended to culti\'ate with the French commer- sarvlee 

cial community within their jurisdiction through the 
local French chamber of commerce and the councillors of foreign 
trade are intended to enable them to keep in better touch with 
commercial questions. They have had, however, to be frequently 
reminded of their commercial duties, and the French chambers 
of commerce have criticized them almost as much as the British 
chambers have British consuls. The most important instructions 
issued to consuls were contained in circular.s from the minister 
for foreign affairs dated the 15th of March and the 24th of April 
1883. French con.suls have to make a return to their government 
eveiy fortnight — every month if the district is not of great commer- 
cial importance — showing, upon forms specially provided, the nature, 
quantity, origin or destination, prices wnolesale and retail, and chiel 
trade marks of the goods imported into and exported from the 
distnct, the results of public sales of produce, the conditions ol 
transport, contemplated public works and tenders advertised, 
state of the labour market, artistic enterprises, commercial failures 
and rumours concerning important local firms," effect of foreign 
competition, imitation of French trade marks, &c. These returns 
are mostly of a confidential nature, and arc not intended for publica- 
tion, but whenever the minister considers it advisable he causes 
infonnation to be conveyed through the chambers of commerce, or 
other channels, to the parties chieffy interested. The ordinary* 
consular reports are published in weekly instalments in the Mom- 
ieur officiel du commerce. 
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Iv.— Germany 
ki^onmcrcid A$sQciQii<ms,, 

German trade organizations are of three kinds^ viz. 
a. Official organizations established by law^and called Handels- 
kammern, or chamber of commerce; 
h. SemiKifficial associations; and 
£. Voluntary or “ free associations, 

a. Chambers of Commerce . — Gentry to the idea prevalent in 
England, official trade organizations in Germany arc in a somewhat 
chaotic state. They have been established under more or less 
different conditions and systems in each state of the empire, and 
in certain districts still bear the imprint of foreign origin. They 
are under the control of the local state governments and lack the 
homogeneity and unity of direction of the French official system. 

Before proceeding to a general examination of the German 
regime, special mention must be made of the chambers of com- 
HmaMMtic Hanseatic Confederacy which stand 

OrraaiMM- whose duties, as well as constitution, differ 

^ ^ ‘ from those of trade organizations in the rest of Ger- 

many. The chambers of commerce in Hamburg, 
Bremen and Liibeck arc not only the .successors of, but (con- 
trary to what happened in Germany as well as in other 
countries) have been evolved out of the old corporations which 
looked after the interests of the Hans traders in the olden day.s, 
and which, in the case of the Hamburg *' Commerz-Dcputation," 
for instance, dated as far back as 1665. 

The Hamburg Chamber of Commerce, whose present constitution 
dates from i8()0, is composed of twenty-four members elected for 
vSix years by the ancient “ Versammlung ernes chrbaren Kauf- 
mannes," that is to say, the merchants and commercial men whose 
names appear on the register of the " Honest Merchants '* of the 
city. Its income is chiefly derived from special taxation, to which 
are added the proceeds of the sale of contract and transfer stamps, 
and also the amount paid every year for the re-registration of 
each “ Honest Merchant." This latter source of income amounts 
to about 70,000 marks per annum. The chamber has to submit 
its accounts for approval to the Senate of the Kcpublic. 

In addition to the general duties of chambers of commerce in 
connexion with trade matters, the Hamburg chamber — the same 
may also be said of the other Hanseatic chambers— fulfils the 
combined functions of a chamber of shipping and of a port and 
docks board. It has the right of proposing judges and of nominat- 
ing experts attached to the courts, 'rhe exchanges and public 
sale rooms of the city are under its control, and it publislics the 
official quotations, as well as a weekly price hst of goods and pro- 
duce at the port of Hamburg. It is entitled to elect members to 
the “ Burgerschalt " or lower house ol representatives, who are 
especially competent to deal with trade and shipping questions, 
customs duties and emigration. The chamber must be consulted 
by the " Burger.schaft " with reference to all proposals aflecting 
trade and navigatiou. 

In Bremen the chamber is compo.sed of twenty-four members 
elected by the “ Ausschuss des Kaufmanns Konvents,” which com- 
prises all the important commercial houses of the city. Two 
members go out every year, and no one can remain a member for 
more than eighteen years. The Bremen chamber is intimately con- 
nected with the Senate of the Republic, a standing committee of 
both being in existence to settle questions affecting trade and 
navigation. 

The Liibeck chamber is composed of twenty members electcd/or 
SIX years by the associations representing the wholesale and retail 
trade.s The president must be approved by the .senate, and is 
sworn in as a state official. He holds office lor two years, and is 
not paid for lus services, but when he goes out of office is pre- 
sented with a sum of money subscribed by the townspe^le. The 
Liibock chamber is probably the wealthiest organization of its 
kind in Germany, and is entrusted with the administration of the 
property of the old corporation of tlie " Vorstand der Kaufsmann- 
schaft," which is very important. 'I'lie senate must con.sult it not 
only in trade and navigation matters, hut also with reference to 
all contracts entered into on behalf of the state. 

Chambers of commerce in other parts of the German Empire are 
not so important, nor are their duties so varied, as m the Hanseatic 
oldest ones were established by Napoleon 
CaMtttMns of 1 802 in Cologne, Crefeld, Aachen, Stolberg and 
Gommfree. towns which were then under the control of 

France, and they were submitted to the legislation which regu- 
lated the chambers organized in France at the same time. The 
model set up by the I'Yeuch was more or less closely followed in 
the subsequent establishment of institutions of thi« nature in other 
German states The Berlin chamber was only constituted on the 
I St of April 1902. A trade corporation called the “Aelteste der 
Kaufmannschaft " previously fullillcd, to a certain extent, the 
duties of a chambeJ of commerce. The new chamber rests on a 
broader basis than the old corporation, which, however, remains 
intact, though the sphere of its action has been restricted. 

Broadly speaking, the German chambers are elected by the 
registered tradespeople and the merchants. Throughout the whole 


of Germany chambers are under the strict supervision of the state 
minister of commei^ce^ aAd eaaxK>t be established except with his 
pegmisaion. He ffices tlie number of members as well as the amount 
of the state allocation to the chamber. In Friissia and Bavaria 
the government is entitled to dissolve chambers whenever it 
considers it advisable to do so, and there is always a government 
commissioner in attendance at all meetings. In most cases the 
local government allows a fixed sum for the expenses of chambers 
of conunerce, and if this amount is exceeded the electors who are 
on tlic commercial register have to make good the excess by 
the striking of a fecial rate. In some states, e.g. Brunswick, 
Wurtteniberg and ^den, the electors cannot be called to 

pay for deficiencies more than an amount fixed by law. In ^varia 
chambers get a subvention from the district and central funds. 

The duties and powers of the German chambers are practically 
the same aa those of the French chambers. 

The German government did not, like the French, interfere with 
the liberty of association of chambers of commerce, and as a 
result German chambers have united, together with olher trade 
corporations, in an association called the "Deutsche Handelstag/* 
founded in 1861, and carried on in its present form since 1886. 

The German government is understood to be opposed to the forma- 
tion of German chambers of commerce abroad, and as a Qeiman 
matter of fact there are no German chambers in Europe Ciimmbon 
outside of Germany. A few have been established Abroad M4t 
in South America, but they are purely voluntary Foreign 
associations. No foreign chambers of commerce exist Cbambera la 
in Germany. Qermany, 

h. Semi-Official Corporations . — ^Besides the chambers of com- 
merce, there exist, chiefly in Prussia, various old-established and 
qua.si-official corporations, whoso views receive as. careful con- 
sideration from the government as do those of chambers of com- 
merce. The Berlmer Aelteste der Kaufmannschaft is one of the 
most important of these corporations, but the Gewerbekammer of 
Memd. the Kaufmannische Verein of Breslau, the Vorsteher 
Amt der Kaufmannschaft of Koenigsberg also deserve mention. 
Others exist in Elbing, Stettin, Danzig, Tilsit and Magdeburg. 
They originated for the most part in ancient gilds or associations 
of commercial firms, and were organized in their present form 
between 1820 and 1825. 

c,' Voluntary Associations . — Germany possesses also a large 
number of influential commercial assoaations of a voluntary 
character called the Freie Vercinc," which, especially in recent 
years, have greatly contributed to the commercial development of 
the empire. 

B . — State Departmental Organization. 

The German Empire has no ministry of commerce. As in the 
United States, commercial matters form only a department of the 
ministry of state. Most of the states of the empire have, how- 
ever, their own mmistries of commerce, the oldest being the 
Prussian ministry of commerce and industry, which dates from 
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1848. 

in Prussia, tlie minister of commerce is advised by the Volks- 
wirtlischaftsrath, or council of national economy, an official body 
constituted in 1880 by tlic emperor William I, The 
functions of this council, which assembles periodic- 
ally under the presidency of the minister of commerce, 
are also similar to those fulfilled in France by the 
Conseil Sup6ricur du Commerce et dc I'lndustrie. 

The German govermuent has taken steps to facilitate the dis- 
semination of commercial intelligence by the establishment of 
commercial museums, which are variously called ^ 

" Handdsmuseen," " Ausfuhrrausterlagcr " or •» £x- 
portmusterJager." The first of these, which are on the 
model of the Vienna HandeJsmuseum, was opened in Berlin in 1883. 
Others followed in Munich, Karlsruhe, Frankfort, Cologne, Dresden, 
Leipzig, Weimar, &c. They perform, to a certain extent, much 
the same functions as those performed in England by the com- 
mercial intelligence branch of the board of trade. • 

A })erusal of the instructions given to German cojfculs with 
regard to commercial matters shows that the German consular body 
is in this respect very much in the same position . 

the British consular body. If German consuls as a 
whole have been especially active and successful in 
promoting German commercial interests, it is not on account of 
tlic nature of the instructions received from their government — 
these instructions being to all intents and«purposes similar to tliose 
issued to British consuls — but because particular care was taken 
to select consuls from a class of men imbued with the desire of 
increasing the greatness of their country by the promotion of German 
trade. 

Of distinctly commercial attaches, like those of Great Britain and 
Russia, Germany has none; but m addition to the consular body 
she Is represented in foreign countries by five attaches 
or experts, whose duties are to study the movements of 
agricultural produce, and* interest themselves in agri- ^ 
cultural matters generally. They cover Great Britain, France, 
Russia, the Danube distnet and the -United States. • 
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V. — Belgium 

A . — Commercial Associations. 

'fhe important place wliich Belgium has taken in international 
•trade has directed much attention to her commercial organization. 
Nvhich comes nearer to the British model than that of any other 
Kuropean country. Belgian chambers of commerce were on the 
French system until 1875. when all official ties between them and 
the government were broken, and full liberty was given to com- 
mercial associations to establish and govern themselves in their 
own wav. 'file lielgian chambers have now no administrative 
lunctions of any kind, but the Belgian g^overnment never fails to 
Lonsuli them in matters likely to interest the commercial com* 
niunity. 'Die most impoitaiit chambers are those of Antwerp, 
Jhii.ssels, Ghent. Li6ge, Charleroi, Vcrviers and Namur. Mention 
••lioiild also be made of the federations of industrial and cotnmer- 
( lal associations at Antwerp and at Brussels, and of the syndical 
union of l-Jru.ssels. In some jilaces there are Liberal and Conserva- 
Uve chambers of commerce 

In addition to institutions representative of the general interests 
)t commerce and industrv, the prineipal trades have also in the 
larger cities sejiarate associations or syndicates. I'here are a large 
number of associations lor the promotion of colonial trade, which 
have grown up since the establishment of the Congo Free State. A 
number of Belgian chambers of rornmerco also exist abroad, the 
lirst of which was established in New York in 1807. 

IJ. — 5 /a/e Dcpai'inuni/a/ Or^aui nation. 

'I'he Belgian ministry i>f commerce, under whose control com- 
mercial matters arc placed, dates onlv from 1895. previous to which 
time the department of coiiinierce at the ministry lor loreigii 
aftairs fulfilled the same functions. Tlie ministry has established 
.n Brussels a Commercial Museum, siuidar to those of Germany 
.md Austria, to centralize comiiKTCial intelligence and facilitate its 
(lissom ination 

VI.— OlULK COUNIUILS 

AHstria-Hini^arv . — Tlie contiol exercised by the government 
over commercial oigaiuzatioiis 111 Austria and in Hungary is very 
tlose. The only institutions c>f tins kind of any importance wuthin 
the dual monarchy arc the cliambers of commerce They are 
o.''ficial bodies, regulated by the law of the 2<jlh of June i8b8, 
which is, as regards the functions of chambers, almost similar to 
she French law. But the Austrian chambers, in certain cases, 
have the i iglit to elect members of parliament, which right depends 
upon taxation Within the Trieste district one- third of the members 
of chambers of commerce mav la* foreigners 

Austria and Hungary have each a minis! rv of commerce, the 
jormer since 183^ and the latter since t 8()7, whose jurisdiction is 
strictly confined to internal trade matters in each country When- 
ever important questions arise affecting common interests the 
Gemeinsame Zoll-Conferenz, or Common Customs Conference, is 
summoned This conti'rence is made up of representatives of tlu* 
\'arious ministries of both countries. Matters arising out of com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries are under the control of 
the commercial department of the* imperial forei.gn olficc*. 

The Vienna commercial museum was the prototype of similar 
institutions, ll ^^as established m 1875, as a consequence of the 
Vienna International Exhibition of 1873, and was followed shortly 
afterwards by the establishment of a similar one m Budajiest 

Italy . — The chambers of commerce and arts, which are regu- 
lated by the law of 1802, arc official bodies. They are instituted, 
and may be dissolved, liy royal decree, and their functions are 
almost similar to those performed by the LTcncli chambers. They 
are, ho-v^ever, at liberty to unite for the consideration of commercial 
and 'industrial questions of common interest, and are entitled to 
own property and to levy taxes for their maintenance. 

Am acfviai^ coupcil is attached to the ministry of commerce. 
Avhicli dates'-tEoni 1878. This council is called upon to give an 
qpiiudn with reference to all matters connected with trade an 1 
industry. There arc also tivo commercial museums, one in Rome and 
one in. Milan. 

Aptfin.—SpanigK chambers of commerce w'ore organized by a 
royal detfee of 1 88b, which places them under the control of the 
Ministro'de Fomento. They arc self-supporting bodies with un- 
limitiid membership, but have also an official standing. In order 
to belong to them one must be of Spanish nationality, be engaged 
in trade, liave paid direct taxes to the state for at least fiv'e years 
for tlie business in connexion with w^hich membership of the chamber 
is ^uglit, and pay annually the amount of the subscription pro- 
Aided by the icgiilations,' The* governmnnl mu.st consult chambers 
of comnihrcc upon treaties ol commerce and navigation, tariff 
changes, the creation of commercial exchanges and the organization 
of conimorcial edm^tion. OAving to the peculiarity of their con- 
stitution the Spanish cliambers are much more reprc.sentative of 
the feelings of the commercial community, and much less under 
the 1^ id control of the government, than similar institution| in 
other roptinental countries. Spain has no ministry of commerce 
])roper, the duties of this office being performed by the commercial 
sub-department of the Ministro de Fomento, Avhich dates from 
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Portugal. — In Portugal the organizations corresponding to 
chambers of commerce, which are called “ commercial associa- 
tions, are voluntary associations kept up by the subscriptions of 
their members. The associations at Lisbon and Oporto are the 
only ones of importance. 

Russia. — Attached to the department of trade and manufactures 
of the ministry of I'inancc, Avhich in Russia does duty for the ministry 
of commerce, there is an official council of trade and manufactures 
which sits in St Petersburg, and is presided over by a representative 
of the ministry. A similar courtcil is also in existence at Mo.scow. 
In addition to the.se there arc six local bodies, called the " local 
committees of trade and manufactures," entrusted with the care 
of commercial interests in Archangel, Odessa, Rostov -on-thc-Don. 
Tver, Tikhvin and Ivanovo-Voznesensk. At WarsaAV there is a 
"committee of manufactures." The committee sare purely consul- 
tative bodies. 

Closer to Avhat Ave knoAv as chambers of commerce arc the in- 
stitutions called " exchange committees." Thej^ arc v^oluntarv 
associations, chosen by a council elected for the purpo.se by the 
commercial community; they generally consi.st of twelve members 
elected for five years, and the president i.s appointed by the minister 
of finance. Tavo inqiortant commercial societies, although iin- 
official, are recognized and frequently consulted by the govern- 
ment, viz. the Society for the Encouragement of Russian Trade and 
Industry, of St Petersburg, and tlie Society for the Encouragcineiit 
of Navigation, ol Moscoav. 

The Russian government is represented abroad by commercial 
attaches, Avho are knoAvn as " agents of the Russian ministry of 
finance.’' The duties of these attaches are almost similar to those 
of the British commercial attaches, but they are entrusted with the 
promotion of Russian financial as well as commercial interests. 

Japan, — Comtuertial matters in Jajian come Avithin the cogni- 
sance of the minister of state for agriculture and commerce. Tiie 
i hief commercial associations are the chambers of commerce, Avhicli 
aic* under the direct control of the minister. They are official 
bodies, Avitli a constitution somewhat resembling that of the French 
chambers. Tlie membcr.s must be Jaiianese subjects. 

AuiHoKiriLS Corres])ondeiice resjiecting diplomatic and con 
siilar assi.stance to British trade abroad. Parliamentary JCapri.^, 
No i(), i88(>, and No. 5, 1897; Report of the Departmental Committee 
on the Dissemination of Commercial Intelligence (2 v'^ols . c 8()f)2, 
8993, i8q8); Reports on the constitution and functions ol ministries 
of commerce and analogous branches of foreign administrations, 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 12 (1889). Reports, rule.s, by-laws and 
articles of association of the various chambers mentioned. W. H. 
Sclioff, American Commercial Institutions (Ncav York, 1900) ; Foreign 
trade Poltciei,’, American Consular Rc*port. No. 307 (Dec. 24, 1898). 
Ihc Bureau of American Republics Annual Reports (Washington). 
t he Chambers of Commerce Year Booh (Yoik, 1009). 

TRADE UNIONS, combinations for regulating the relation.s 
between workmen and masters, workmen and workmen, or 
masters and masters; or for imposing restrictive conditions on 
the conduct of any industr)^ or business. 

1 .— The United Kingdom 

By the English common law' such combinations w'ere, with 
cerlain unimportant exceptions, regarded as illegal. 'Fhey were 
considered to be conlrar>^ to public policy, and were utstoryot 
treated as conspiracies in restraint of trade. Those British 
who were concerned in them were liable to be i^^gisiaiion. 
criminally prosecuted by indictment or information, and 
to be puni.sbed on conviction by fine and imprisonment. The 
offence was the .same whether it was committed by masters or 
by workmen. But although the common law applied muiatis 
mutandis to both of them alike, it w^as, practically speaking, in 
reference rather to the latter than to the former that its effects 
were developed and ascertained. Although w^orkmeU; as indi- 
viduals, might lawfully consent or refuse to labour for any 
remuneration or for any time they pleased, the hostility of the 
common law to combinations effected the result that w*hen Iavo 
or more of them joined together, and agreed to labour only on 
cerlain stipulated terms, their agreements were not only null 
and void, but were criminal offences subject to punishment. 
It was immaterial whether the end they had in view was to deter- 
mine w'agcs or to limit work; or whether the means Ihev adopted 
for promoting its attainment was a simultaneous withdrawal 
from employment, an endeavour to prevent other workmen from 
resuming or taking employment, or an attempt to control the 
masters in the management of their trade, the cng«^gemcnt bf 
journeymen or apprentices, or the use of machinery or industrial 
processes; or Avhether in seeking to enforce their demands fhey 
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relied merely on advice and solicitation, or resorted to reproach 
and menace, or proceeded to actual violence. In any event 
their combination in itself constituted a criminal conspiracy, and 
rendered them amenable to prosecution and punishment. 

From the reign of Edward I. to the reign of George IV. the 
operation of the common law was enforced and enlarged by 
between thirty and forty acts of parliament, all of which were 
more or less explicitly designed to prohibit and prevent the 
organization of labour. But the rise of the manufacturing 
system towards the end of the iSth century, and the revolution 
which accompanied it in the industrial arrangements of the 
country, were attended by a vast and unexpected extension of 
the movement which the legislature had for so long essayed to 
suppre.ss. Among the multitudes of workmen who then began 
to be employed in factories, trade unions in the form of secret 
societies speedily became numerous and acti'S’c, and to meet 
the situation a more summary procedure than that which had 
hitherto been available was provided by an act passed in 1800. 
Act of 1600 statute it was enacted that all persons 

® combining with others to advance their wages or 
decrease the quantity of their work, or in any way to affect 
or control those who carried on any manufacture or trade 
in the conduct and management thereof, might be convicted 
before one justice of the peace, and might be committed to 
the common gaol for any time not exceeding three calendar 
months, or be kept to hard labour in the house of correction for 
a term of two calendar months. 

The discontent and disorder consequent upon the introduction 
of steam and improved appliances into British manufactures 
in the first quarter of the iqth centur>% in conjunction with a 
state of commercial depression and national distress, led to the 
nomination of a select committee by the House of Commons, 
to inquire into the whole question of what were comprehensively 
designated the “ combination laws,” in the session of 1824. 
I'hc committee reported to the House that “ those laws had not 
only not been efficient to prevent combinations either of masters 
or workmen, but on the contrary had, in the opinion 
Act 0 18 4 , many of both parties, had a tendency to produce 
mutual irritation and distrust and to give a violent 
character to the combinations, and to render them highly dan- 
gerous to the peace of the community.” The>' further reported 
that in their judgment “ masters and workmen should be freed 
from such restrictions as regards the rate of wages and the hours 
of working, and be left at perfect liberty to make such agreements 
as they mutually think proper.” They therefore recommended 
that “ the statute laws which interfered in these particulars 
between masters and workmen should be repealed,” and also 
that “the common law under which a peaceable meeting of 
masters or workmen might be prosecuted should be altered/’ 
In pursuance of their report, an act, 5 Geo. IV. c. 95, was at 
once brought in and passed. But the immediate re.sults of 
the change which it effected were regarded as so inconvenient, 
formidable and alarming, that in the session of 1825 the House 
of Commons appointed another select committee to re-examine 
the various problems, and review and reconsider the evidence 
submitted to their predecessors. They reported without delay 
in favour of the total repeal of the act of 1824, and the restora- 
tion of those provisions of the combination law>, whether .statu- 
tory or customary, which it had been more particularly intended 
to abrogate. The consequence was an act pas.sed in 1825 of 
which the preamble declares that the act of 1824 
Act ot 1828 , not been found effectual, and that combinations 
such as it had legalized were “injurious to trade and com- 
merce, dangerous to the tranquillity of the countiy^ and 
c.specially prejudicial to the interests of all who were concerned 
in them.” The effect of this act was to leave the common law 
of conspiracy in full force against all combinations in restraint 
of trade, except such as it expressly exempted from its operation, 
at ^t had been before the act of 1824 was passed. It comprised, 
however, within itself the whole of the statute law relating to 
the sobject, and under it no persons were liable to puni.shment 
for meeting together for the sole purpose of consulting upon and 


determining the rate of wages or prices which they, being 
present, would require for their work or pay to their workmen. 

I or the hours for which they would work or require work in am 
I trade or business, or for entering into any agreement, verbal or 
written, for the purpose of fixing the rate of wages or prices which 
the parties to it should so receive or pay. But all persons were 
subjected to a maximum punishment of three months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour who should by violence, threats or intimi- 
dation, molestation, or obstruction, do, or endeavour to do, or 
aid, abet or assist in doing or endeavouring to do, any of a 
series of things inconsistent with freedom of contract which the 
act enumerated and defined. 

In 1859, in order to remove certain doubts which had arisen 
as to the true import and meaning of the undefined words 
“ molestation ” and “ obstruction,” it was provided 
by an amending act that “ no person, by reason ^ ® 
merely of his endeavouring peaceably and in a reasonable 
manner, and without threat or intimidation, direct or indirect, 
to persuade others to cease or abstain from work, in order to 
obtain the rate of wages or the altered hours of labour agreed 
to by him and others, should be deemed to have been guilty 
of ‘ molestation ’ or ‘ obstruction.’ ” 

In spite of the partial recognition which trade unions had 
thus received, they continued to be unlawful, although not 
neces.sarily criminal, associations. In certain cases, 
they were by statute exempted from penal con- 
sequences, and their members were empowered to 
i combine for specified purposes, and to collect funds by volun- 
; tary contributions for carrying them into effect. But in the 
I estimation of the common law the .special privileges which had 
! been accorded to them under particular circumstances did 
I not confer any general character of legality upon them, and 
1 where their rules were held to be in re.straint of trade, as in 
the prohibition of piece-work or the limitation of the number 
of apprentices, they were still regarded as conspiracies. In 
this condition the law was when what became notorious as the 
“ Sheffield and Manchester outrages ” suggested the appoint- 
ment of the royal commission on trade unions, which investi- 
gated the subject from 1867 to 1869. The outcome was, first, 
a temporary measure for the more effectual protection of 
the funds of trade unions, pa.ssed in 1869, and, secondly, the 
two measures which, as amended and amending, are cited 
together as the “ Trade Union Acts 1871 and 1876.” 

Under these statute.s, construed with the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act 1875, relating to combi- 

nations, whether of workmen or of masters, 

I entered upon a new phase. In connexion with 
I trade disputes no person can be prosecuted for 
j con.spiracy to commit an act which would not be criminal if 
! committed by him singly. The purposes of a trade union 
I are not to be deemed illegal merely because they arc in 
restraint of trade, and the circumstance that they arc 
I in restraint of trade is not to render any member of it liable 
I to prosecution, nor is it to avoid or make voidable any agree- 
I ment or trust relating to it. No court, however, can enter- 
! tain legal proceedings with the object of directly enforcing 
I or recovering damages for the breach of an agreement 4 )etwecn 
the members of a trade union as such, concerning the con- 
ditions on which the members for the time being shall or 
.shall not sell their goods, transact their business, employ or 
be employed, or the payment by any person of any subscrip- 
tion or penalty to a trade union, or for the application of 
the funds of a trade union to provide •benefits or to furnish 
contributions to any employer or workman not a member of 
such trade union in consideration of such employer or 
workman acting in conformity with the rules or resolutions 
of .such trade union, or to discharge any fine imposed upon 
any person by any court of justice or any agreement nide 
between one trade union and another, or any bond to secure 
such agreements. But stich incapacity to sue on such agree- 
ments is not to be taken as constituting any of them illegal. 
Every person, however, commits a misdemeanour, and on 
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convicticm is i^ble to .a maximum fine of £20, or to a mwinum 
imprisoiutvent of thr.ee months with hard labour, who wilfully 
and xnaiiciously breaks a contract of service or hiring, knowing 
or 'having reasonable oause to beiieve that the probable conse- 
quence of Jhis so doing, either alone or in combination with 
others, will be to endanger human life or cause serious bodily 
injury, or to expose valuablcj property, whether real or personal, 
to destruction or serious injury; or, who, being employed by 
a municipal authority or by any company or contractor on 
whom is imposed by act of parliament, or who have otherwise 
assumed, the duty of supplying any place with gas or water, 
wilfully and maliciously breaks a contract of service or hiring, 
knowing, or having reasonable cause to believe, that the 
probable consequence of his so doing, alone or in combination 
with others, will be to deprive the inhabitants of that place, 
wholly or in part , of their supply of gas or water ; or who, 
with a view to compel any other person to do or to abstain 
from doing any act which such other person has a right to 
abstain from doing or to do, wrongfully and without legal 
authority uses violence to or intimidates such other person 
or his wife or chUdren, or injures his property, or who per- 
sistently follows such person about from place to place, or who 
hides any tools, clothes or other property owned or used by 
such other person, or deprives him of or hinders him in the use 
thereof, or who watches or besets the house or other place wdtere 
such person resides or works or carries on business or happens 
to be, or the approa(h to such house or place, or who follows 
such other person with two or more other persons in a disorderly 
manner in or through any street or road. Attending at or near 
tJic house or place wlierc a person resides or works or carries 
on business, in order merely to obtain or communicate infor- 
mation was not watching or besetting within the statute, but 
this proviso has since been repealed. In regard to registration, 
trade unions arc placed on a similiir footing with friendly and 
provident and industrial societies, and they enjoy all the 
privileges, advantages and facilities which those associations 
possess and command, except in so far as they differ by the 
fact that there is no legally enforceable contract between a trade 
union and its members, and that the right of a registered trade 
union to invest funds with the National Debt Commissioners 
IS limited, and in a few other matters. On their side, how- 
ever, they liave to comply with the same conditions, are sub- 
ject to the same liabilities, and arc compelled to make the same 
periodical returns. 

During the years following 1876 several important amend- 
ments of the law, other Uian special trade union legislation, 
and the decisions of the courts in various cases, led 
important act of 1906. These affected 
egg a on. liability of trade union funds to be 

taken in execution for the wrongful acts of agents of the union, 
the st^^-tutc law relating to picketing and other incidents of 
strikes, alid >lhe law of conspiracy as affecting trade unions. 

TJir twcvjatter jjpints are dealt with in the article on Strikes 
AND LQCk'OUX?,'and it may suffice here to say .t^hal the clauses 
.in act of 1875 prescribing punishment for watching and l^esel- 
tiugahoitS€j, &c., with the view of compelling any other person in 
the ^cUiforth, have been amendecl by the repeal of the 

provLsottbfltt/' attending at or near the house or place where a 
pcrscmJrefctdcs, or works, or carries on business, or happens to be, 
or the approadi to such house or place, in order merely to obtain 
or communicate information, shall not be deemed a watching 
or besetting within the meaning of this section ’’ by the enact- 
ment in the act of 1906 that “ it shall be lawful for one or 
more persons, acting on their own behalf or on behalf of 
a trade union or of an individual employer or firm in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute, to attend at 
or near a house or place where a person resides or works or 
carjjes on business or happens to be, if they so attend iqerely 
for the puiposc of peacefully obtaining or communicating 
information, or of peacefully persuading any person to work 
or abstain from working.” 

Tl\c object ^>as to incluUr the right of peaceful persuasion 
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wJuch had been m^)posed by parliament to be implied in the 
terms of the act of 1875. Further, the Jaw of conspiracy 
has been amended by ^enactments in the act -of 1906 that “ an 
act done in pursuance of an agreement or combination by two 
or more persons shall, if done in contemplation or furtherance 
of a trade dispute, not be actionable unless the act if done 
without any such agreement or combination would be action- 
able ” and an act done by a person in conlenq)lation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute shdl not be actionable on the 
ground only that it induces some other person to break a con- 
tract of employment or that it is an interference with the trade, 
business or employment of some other person, or with the 
right of some other person to dispose of his capital or his labour 
as he wills.” 

The act of 1875, in the words of Lord Cairns, was framed on 
the principle that “ the offences in relation to trade disputes 
should be thoroughly known and understood, and leading 
that persons should not be subjected to the indirect Caaes in the 
and deluding action of the old law of conspiracy,” i^f^y^-courtB. 
but no one during the discu.ssion of the bill was thinking 
of tile civil action. This matter became important when 
the dicta of various judges in the House of Lords in the 
case of Qumn v. Leathern showed that there might be an 
action for damages based on any conspiracy to injure or 
do liarm, particularly when it is considered that the very 
essence of a strike is in one sense injury to those against 
whom it is directed ; and these opinions became of the utmost 
import to trade unions when the Taff Vale case showed that 
the fact of procuring to strike might also involve trade union 
funds in liability, even where there had been no procuring 
to break contracts. This important decision arose tlirough 
the amendment of general procedure under the judicature 
Acts in 1881. The distinction was abolished between legal 
and equitable, rules as regards parties to sue and be sued, 
and in 1883 there was issued a General Order, No. XVI., of 
the supreme court, rule g of which prescribed that where there 
are numerous parties having the same interest in one cause 
or matter, one or more of such persons may sue or be sued, 
or may be authorized by a court or judge to defend in such 
cause or matter, on behalf or for the benefit of all persons 
so interested. It was decided in Temperton Russell in 1893, 
where three trade unions were made defendants to represent 
all the members, that the order did not apply in the case of 
a trade union, because the words of the order, “numerous 
parties having tlie same mterest in one cause or matter,” could 
only be satisfied by parties who had, or claimed to ha\ e, a 
beneficial proprietary right which they were asserting or de- 
fending, from which it was inferred that they could not be sued 
at all, and in the report of the Royal Commission on Labour 
in 1894 the upiinion was either assumed or expressly stated 
that they could not be sued in tort. In 1901 the House 
of Lords overruled Temperton v. Russell in the case of the 
Duke of Bedford v, ElliSy holding that the General Order No. 
XVL, rule 9, was universal in its application. In the same 
year the Toff Vale case came before the House of LordSw 
In the first place, expounding the Trade Union Act 1871, 
tliey held unanimously that from the provifsions in that act 
concerning registered trade unions there is to be legally’ in- 
ferred an intention of parliament that a trade unioa might be 
sued in tort in its registered name, with the conse- 
quence that trade union funds would be liable 
for any damages that might be awarded. Secondly 
—apart from the Trade Union Acl-— Lord Macnaghten and 
Lord Lindley expressed an unhesitating opinion that onder the 
General Order No. XVL as interpreted in Duke of Bedford v. 
EUis, any trade union, whether registered or not, could be sued 
in tort by means of a representative action. Trade unionists 
protested against the result as a decision taf judges making 
a practically new law against trade unions and nullifying 
the Bcttlement of their status made the legislature in 
1871, and in June 1903 a royal commission was again ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject of trade disputes and trade 
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on the lawfapplicafcte^to lihe wine andf^be effect ctf any modifi- 
cations theraof. 

The majority of the commission ireported in January *906 
in favour of an alteration in the >law relating to picketing and 
conspiracy, hut against any alteration of the law 
1996, ^ Vale judgment. A 

different view was, however, expressed in the Trade 
Disputes Act passed in the same year, whereby it was 
ena^ed with reference to trades union funds that “ an action 
aga^t a trade union, whether of workmen or masters, or 
against any members or officials thereof on behalf of them- 
selves and all other members of the trade uniem in respect 
of any tortious act alleged to have been committed by or 
on behalf of the tmde union, shall not be entertained by 
any court,” although “ nothing in this section shall affect 
the liability of the trustees of a trade union to be sued 
in the events provided for by the Trades Union Act 1871, 
section 9, except in respex't of any tortious act committed 
by or on behalf of the union in contemplation or in further- 
ance of a trade dispute.” This act and the two previous 
acts are cited together as the Trade Union Acts 1871 to 1906, 
and form the present statutory enactments upon the subject. 

In December 1909 one of the most important judgments 
in connexion with trade unions was delivered in the case 
of Osborne v. The Amalgamaied Society of Railway 
'I’hc litigation had extended over two 
years, ending in the House of Lords (December 21, 
1909) upholding the decision of the court of appeal (L.R. 
1909, ch. 163). The plaintiff, who had been a member of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants since 1892, sued 
his trade union to have it declared that one of its current 
rules, which provided, amongst other things, for parliamentary 
representation and the enforced levy of contributions from 
him and other members of the society, towards the payment 
of salaries or maintenance allowance to members of parliament 
pledged to observe and fulfil the conditions imposed by the 
Labour Party, was ultra vires and void. It was decided in 
the king’s bench against the plaintiff, but the judgment was 
reversed by the court of appeal, whose decision was upheld 
by the House of Lords, I'his meant that the Labour Party 
in the House of Commons would have to find other ways and 
means than contributions from trade unionists to maintain their 
members in parliament. A voluntary levy was attempted, but 
did not meet with any success, and in 1910 agitation was set on 
foot by the l.abour Party for the reversal of the ‘^Osborne 
judgment.” They also announced in September their intention 
of making a change in the constitution of their party by elimi- 
nating the necessity of each member signing an acceptance 
of certain conditions, on the ground that the party •had 
arrived at a state when it could trust to ordinary party loyalty 
to keep their members’ action in accordance with the policy 
of the party. It was also hoped that it would meet many 
objections raised against their agitation -for the reversal of 
the Osborne judgment. The agitation had the result of in- 
creasing the force of the movement for payment of members, 
not only in the Liberal party but also among the more pro- 
gressive Conservatives. 

Trade unions, in the sense in which the term is now under- 
stood, appear to be almost exclusively of modem growth. 

Though combinations among various classes of 
HtBtory 0f workmen to improve their position have doubt- 

rgaa xa formed from time to time from an early 

period, such combinations, up to comparatively recent >^ars, 
were mostly ephemeral, almost the only class among whom 
permanent associations of journeymen arc known to have 
existed in the middle ages being the masons, whose con- 
federacies were prohibited by law in 1425. With this 
•doubtful exception, there is little or no trace of perman^t 
combinations corresponding to the modem trade union 
before the 18th century. During the ^riod when wages and 
conditions of employment were the subject of State regulation 
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to exact higher^taadro&er condi^on^thantfansiiso^iffited 
w8#e natuiirfljr regarded aa ^ ^ 

Hie craft gilds of middle ages have •idnieiianctube^n 
iregarded as the true predecessors of trade unions, but the 
analog must not be pressed too far. The strui^c, con- 
stitution and functions of a ^Id of craftsmen> aiming at the 
protection and regulation of ^ craft as a whok, were essen- 
tially different from those Of a trade union, formwl to protect 
one class of persons engaged in an industry again.st another. 
Nor is there any trace of direct continuity between gilds 
and trade unions, for the Claim of certain Irish trade unions 
to be descended from gilds will not bear scrutiny (see Webb, 
History of Trade Unionism, appendix). The only true sense 
in which it can be said that there is a certain indirect 
historical filiation between gilds and trade unions is that, as 
pointed out by Brentano, some of the earliest trade unions had 
for their original object the enforcement of the decaying 
Elizabethan legislation, which in its turn had taken the 
place of the obsolete regulation of industry by the craft gilds, 
so that among the rules and objects of such unions would 
naturally be some bearing a likeness to gild regulations. 

The actual way in which trade unions first came into being 
probably varied very greatly. In some cases, os stated above, 
their origin can be definitely traced to associations for en- 
forcing the legal regulation of industry against the opposition 
of employers; in others, the meetings of journeymen belonging 
to the same trade for such purposes as sick or burial clubs 
became naturally the nucleus of secret combinations to raise 
wages. The growth of the “ capitalistic ” system of industry, 
under which the workman no longer ow'ned the materials or 
instruments with which he worked, was one of the most potent 
causes of the development of workmen’s combinations. The 
efforts of trade unions to revive the enforcement of the Eliza- 
bethan legislation not only failed, but led to its repeal (1813- 
1814); but the laws against combinations, which had been made 
more stringent and more general by the acts of 1799-1800, 
remained unaltered until 1824. In spite of these acts, which 
made all combinations illegal, there is evidence that trade 
clubs of journeymen existed and were tolerated in many 
trades and districts during the first quarter of the 19th 
century, though they were always subject to the fear of 
prosecution if they took hostile action against employers; 
and in many cases strikes were suppressed by the conviction 
ol their leaders under these acts or under the common law 
of conspiracy. The partial protection accorded to societies 
for the purpose of regulating wages and hours of labour by 
the law of 1825 led to a rapid multiplication and expansion 
of trade unions, and to an outburst of strikes, in which, 
however, partly owing to the widespread commercial depres- 
sion, the workmen were mostly unsuccessful. Thus the first 
impetus given to trade unions by the modification of the 
combination laws was followed by a collapse, which in its 
turn was followed (in the third decade of the century) by 
a succession of attempts on the part of workmen to establish 
a federal or universal combination, to embrace members not 
of one but of several trades. To this new form of combination, 
which excited a good deal of alarm among employed, the term 
” trades union,” as distinct from trade uniem, was applied. 
All these general movements, however, 'provtii short-lived, 
and the most extensive of them, the ” Grand National Con- 
solidated Trades Union,” which was formed in 1834 and 
claimed half a million adherents, only had an active existence 
for a few months, its break-up being hastened by the con- 
viction and transportation of six Dorchester labourers for the 
administration of unlawful oaths. In the years of depressed 
trade which followed, trade unionism once more declined, 
and the interest of workmen was largely diverted from trade 
cibmbinationsto more general political movements, e,g, iCiMnrtism. 
the anti-Com Law agitation and Robert Owen’s sdiemes of 
co-operation. 

From 184s we trace another, revival of trgde unions, the 
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characteristic tendency of this period \)eing the amalgamation 
of local trade clubs to loriii societies, national in scope, but 
( onfined to single or kindred trades. High rates of contri- 
bution, and the provision of friendly as well as trade benefits, 
were among the features of the new type of union, of which 
the Amalgiinjated Society of Engineers, formed in 1851, was 
the most important example. The growth of unions of the new 
t}’pe was followed by a development of employers’ associations 
in the ’sixties, and by a number of wide.sproad .strikes and 
lock-outs, and also by various efforts to promote arbitration 
iind conciliation by the establishment of joint boards of 
employers and employed. (Sec Arbitration and Conciliation, 
and Strikes and Lock-outs.) 

A series of outrages at Sheffield and Manchester in 1865- 
1866, in which offic ials of .some local trade* societies were impli- 
cated, led to the appointment in 1867 royal commission on 
trade unions, wliosc report was followed hy the passage of the 
Trade Union Act of 1871, which, as amended in 1876 and 1900, 
now governs the legal position of trade unions. Conferences 
of trade union representatives held in 1866 and 1867 to deter- 
mine their policy with respect to the ro)'al commission ot in- 
quiry, led to the gatherings of the trade union congress wliich 
arc* still held annually. 

Tlu‘ period of inflated trade wliich began in 1871 claused, 
as usual, another rapid growth of trade combinations, ol which 
the most c'haraeleristie feature was their extension to agricultural 
and general labourers. To meet this new development of com- 
bination, the National Federation ol Associated lCmployer> 
of Labour was formed in 187,^. The years of depression, 1875- 
j88o, were marked b\' a scries ol unsuccessful strikes against 
reductions of wages, and by a general dceline of trade unions, 
which did not again revive until nearly ten years later, when 
the new wave ot pro.spcrous trade* brought with it an outburst 
of strikes, chiefly among unskilled labourers, for improved 
conditions, of which the most notable \cas the .strike of the 
London dock labourers in 1889. These trade movements 
were accompanied by the formation ol a large number ol 
unions of a type more akin to those of 1*830 1834 than to the 
more modern trade-friendly society with its high contributions 
and benefits. The “ new unions ” were chieflv among unskilled 
labourers; their rates of contributions were from id. to 3d. a 
W'cek, and as a rule they only offered strike benefit. Another 
characteristic was the extent to wLich their leaders were per- 
meated with the Socialistic doctrinc.s which had then recentl)* 
taken root in Great Britain, and which led them to advocate 
positive state interference with industry in the interests of 
the labourers (e.g. the legal limitation of hours of labour). 

The reports of the Royal Commis.siun on Labour, which 
sat from 1891 to 1894, contain much valuable information 
on the state of facts and on the opinions of employers and 
worknicn at this period. 

From ^892 onw'ards the progress of trade unionism can be 
traced statistically. The depression of trade, 1892-1895, brought 
wdth it, A^usuftirsome decline in trade unionism; but though 
.many of the ^nc*^ unions” collapsed, .some of the more im- 
portant have survived to the present time. 'I’he revival of 
trade Which- began in 1896 was naturally accompanied b)* an 
increase 'ift ,the strength of trade unions; but the most 
marked -joharacteristic' of this period w^is^the exten^on and 
consolidation” of employers’ associations, of which perhaps 
the most notable is the Engineering Employers’ Federation, 
which w-as originally formed on the Clyde, but gradually 
extended to .other districts and became a national organiza- 
tion of .great strength during its successful struggle with 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 1897-1898. Among 
the other more important employers’ associations and federa- 
tions of a national character may be mentioned the Shipping 
Federation, the Federated Coal Owners, the Shiji-building 
Fedef.ation, the Fedeiation of Master Cotton-Spinners’ Asfso- 
ciations, the National Federation of Bujlding Trade Employers, 
and the Irv’orporatcd Federated Associations of Boot and Shoe 
Miuivifacturei^. 
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In 1899 a general federation of trade unioms was established 
which had in 1907 a membership of 650,000 in 117 affiliated 
societies. This federation links the trade unions of the United 
Kingdom with those of other countries by its affiliation 
with the international federation of trade unions, which em- 
braces the national federations of the principal European 
countries. During recent years there has been a noticeable 
tendency towards the creation of federations of trade unions, 
and the absorption of the smaller by the larger societies. Trade 
unions, both in their historical development and their present 
organization, present a very great variety of constitutions. 
The oldest type is that of the local trade club, con- 
sisting of a comparatively small number of men ConaHiu- 
following the .same occupation in the same locality. 

A large number of unions have never progressed beyond this 
primitive form of organization. The government is of the 
simplest kind, by a general as.sembiy of all the members, while 
such officers as are required to carry on the necessary routine 
busine.ss of the society are chosen by rotation or even by lot 

Indisposition to concentrate power in the hands of pci*- 
manent officers and a tendency to divide the business of manage- 
ment equally among all the members, instead of delegating 
authority to a fe\y chosen representative.s, are leading character- 
istics of trade unions in this primitive form. The organization 
here described, e\'en it adecjuate for ordinary current require 
merits, is ijl suited for conducting a contest with employer.^ 
and accordingly in times ot strife an improvised “ strike com- 
mittee ” oltcn comes into existence and practically govern^ 
the conduct of the dispute. No doubt this double constitution 
ot the old trade club as a loosely organized friendly society, 
converting itscll at limes into a more or less secret, strike 
comliination ruled by an irresponsible committee, is to be traced 
to the lime when trade unions as such were illegal com- 
binations and had to carry out their objects under the guise ot 
friendly societies. The P'ricndly Society of Ironfounders 
(established in 1809), though it ha.s to ii great extent out- 
grown its primitive constitution, retains in its name the murk 
of its origin, while the government ot the London Society 
of Bookbinders, bs* mass meeting of its members, offers an 
example of the persistence of traditional methods under wholly 
changed conditions, The Sheffield trade clubs, responsible 
for the outrages which led to the appointment of the I’rade 
Union Commission in 1867, and subsequently to the pas.sage 
of the Trade Union Acts, conformed us a rule to the primitive 
type. At the present time over 750 trade union.s are known 
to exist which are purely local in character, wdth no branches. 
The next step in trade union evolution seems to have generall\' 
been an alliance or federation of two or more local clubs 
belonging to the .same trade. This federation would make it 
necessary to provide some machinery for common management, 
the simplest and crudest expedient being for each of the allied 
clubs to act in rotation as the governing branch. Thus the 
government of the federation or “ amalgamated society ” was 
at any given time confided to the members of a single locality, 
and the .seat of government was periodically shifted. Some 
federal societies (e.g. the Mutual Association of Journeymen 
( oopers) still retain this primitive form of government. 

As the tendency developed for local clubs to unite, the nccessit)' 
of permanent officials to cope with the growing business of the 
amalgamation caused the institution of 4 paid secretary (usually 
elected by the whole body of members), and this led naturalh* 
to the fixing of the seat of administration at a particular centre 
instead of rotating among the branches. Some continuity of 
policy and of office tradition w'as thus made possible, but the 
executive committee almost invariably continued to consist of 
the local committee of the district where the seat of government 
happened to be. Thus up to 1892 the business of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, a society with hundreds of branches 
all over the United Kingdom and even abroad, was conducted by 
a committee elected by the London branches. The Boilermakers’ 
continued a somewhat similar form of government up to 1895 ; 
and n.any great societies, e.g, the Amalgamated Society of 
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Carpenters and Joiners, continue a somewhat similar system to 
the present day. 

The plan of entrusting the government of a national society 
to a local executive has obvious conveniences, where the society 
consists of a body of working men scattered over a large area and 
with no leisure for travelling. But the control exercised by a 
locally elected committee over a general secretary deriving his 
authority not from them but from the vote of a much wider 
constituency, could hardly be expected to be very effective; 
while the expedients of referring all important questions to a vote 
of the whole body of members, and of summoning at periodical 
intervals special delegate meetings to revise the rules, have 
proved in practice but clumsy substitutes for the. permanent 
( ontrol and direction of the executive officers by a representative 
council. Quite as ineffective in some cases has been the authority 
of a mere local executive over the committees of other districts. 
Accordingly, some of the largest “ amalgamated ” unions have 
now adopted a representative system of government. Thus in 
1892 the Engineer's revised their rules so as to provide for the 
election of the executive council by vote of all the members divided 
into eight equal electoral districts. The members of council so 
elected arc permanent paid officials, devoting all their time to 
the work of the society. The general secretary, however, con- 
tinues to he chosen by the whole body of members, while the 
responsibility of the council is also weakened by the institution 
ol “ district delegates ” nominally responsible to them, but 
('hoscTi hy direel election in the various districts. (This division 
of authority and consequent weakness of responsibility was one 
of the causes of tlic state of thing,', which led to tlie great engineer- 
ing dispuli' of 1897, and it also led to a deadlock in negotiations 
on the north-east coast in 1908, tla' executive being powerless to 
enlon'c its views.) The Boilermakers adopted the system of a 
pernuinent executive in 1895. 

In the case of certain highly localized industries, such as 
cotton and coal, the conditions have admitted of a somewhat 
(liffereiU form ol constitution from that described above. Thus 
the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-Spinners Is a 
ledcnil organization, consisting of a number of local associations, 
all, however, .situated w/ithin a comparatively small area. The 
governing bodies of the a.ssociation arc— (i) a quarterly meeting 
of about a hundred representatives of the districts; (2) an 
exe(’uli\’e committee of thirteen chosen by the above represen- 
tative meeting, of whom seven must he working spinners and the 
other six are usually permanent di.strict officials; (3) a sub- 
couui’il to transact the ordinar)’ daily work of the association, 
consisting of the six official members referred to above. The 
secrctaiy chosen by the representative meeting, and engages 
his owm office assistants. Here we have the familiar features of 
representative institutions— a large legislative body, a small 
executi\e chosen by and responsible to this body, and a .stiU 
smaller group of permanent officials to transact ordinary business. 

J.astly, there are some large societies constituted not by the 
aggregation of local clubs or the federation of neighbouring 
associations, but originally founded as “ national societies ” 
divided into districts and branches for administrative conveni- 
ence. An example is the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, founded in 1872. 

Besides the tendency of the national .‘U)ciety wdth branches to 
swallow up the local trade club, there is a further tendency among 
the larger societies to form federations for certain common pur- 
poses. Such federations arc to be distinguished from national 
trade unions, inasmuch as their members arc societies and not 
individuals, and as a rule their powers over their constituent 
organizations are limited to certain specific objects. On the other 
hand, they are more than merely consultative bodies (such as 
local trades councils). 

Some federations consist of unions in the same industry in 
different districts (e.g. the Miners’ Federation). Single trade ” 
fedqfations like this have usually considerable powers, including 
that of imposing levies. 

Ill yie cotton-spinning trade, the trade union organization 
has a federal character, and the Amalgamated Association of 
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Operative Cotton Spinners, in spite of its name, is, strictly 
speaking, a federation. 

Other federations (e.g. in the building trade) are formed of 
allied trades in the same locality, and usually have little executive 
pow'er. The Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades 
has among its objects the settlement of disputes between members 
of its constituent societies as to the limits of their work. Some 
federations aim at embracing societies in all kinds of industries, 
but as a rule such organizations have not proved long-lived. 
'The most recent exiimplc is the “ General Federation of Trade 
Unions," formed in 1899, referred to above. 

Since 1866 a congress of delegates from trade unions has met 
annually for discussion; and a parliamentary committee elected 
by this congress ivatches over matters in which trade unions arc 
interested during the ensuing year. 

The principal object of every trade union is to protect the 
trade interests of its members, and to strengthen their position 
in bargaining with their employers wdth regard to the 
conditions under which they work. The chief means M§tbods. 
by which they seek to attain these objects (apart 
from political methods such as the promotion of legislation or of 
administrative action by public authorities) are twofold : viz. 
the support of members w'hen engaged in a collective dispute with 
employers by the payment of “ dispute " benefit, and the insur- 
ance of members against loss from want of work by the payment 
of " unemployed " benefit, so as to enable them to refuse any 
terms ot employment inferior to those recognized by the trade 
union. All trade unions in one form or another provide “ dis- 
pute ” benefit, but a separate “ unemployed ” benefit is by no 
means universal, though, except in certain groups of trades, it is 
usual among more powerful and well established .societies. Thus 
in the mining, clothing, and even many branches of the building 
trades, ( omparatively little is spent by trade union.s on “ un- 
employed " benefit, while, on the other hand, in the metal, 
engineering, shipbuilding, printing and other trades a large 
proportion of the total expenditure is devoted to this object 
(.see Sfatisiics below). In some important societies, such as 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, “ unemployed ” and 
“ dispute ” benefits are mixed up together, member.s engaged 
in a dispute receiving an addition ot 5s. per week (known as 
“ contingent ” benefit) to the ordinary out-of-work pay (known 
as “ donation "). 

Unemployed l^enefit may, of course, be regarded as a ^Triendly 
benefit, i.e. u provision against one class of the casualties to 
which a workman is exposed — the loss of employment through 
slackness ot trade. But in practice it also operates as a method 
of maintaining the “ standard " rate of wages, members being 
entitled to it who could obtain employment, but only on con- 
ditions disapproved by the society or branch. 

The conditions under which the members of a union are 
entitled to financial support in a strike var>^ in different societies, 
and are prescribed in the rules. Usually, though the initiative 
may come from the localities, the central executive must approve 
of the strike before it takes place, and may at any time declare it 
to be closed, though in some societies the central authority is 
often unwilling to take the responsibility of curbing its members 
by exercising its powers in this respect. 

“ Dispute ” and “ unemployed ” benefits are the otlTy ones 
which arc specially characteristic of trade unions, and as regards 
the latter benefit, it may be said that trade unions have hitherto 
been the only form of organization capable of meeting the 
difficulties arising from “ malingering.” Most of the more 
firmly established unions, however, add to their trade functions 
those of friendly societies, providing sick, accident, superannua- 
tion, and funeral benefits, or some of these. The position of a 
trade union, however, with regard to these benefits differs very 
materially from that of a friendly society. The trade union is 
under no legally enforceable contract with its members to provide 
the stipulated benefits : it can change their scale, or even aboliih 
them, by vote of its members, and a member who has contributed 
for years in hope of receiving them has no legal redress. Again, 
a member excluded from the society ^or some “ trajje ” reason 
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incidentally loses all claim to friendly benefits. The iunds of a 
trade union applicable to trade and friendly purposes are never 
kept distinct (in the few cases in which some distinction is 
attempted, the society may “ borrow ” from the one fund in 
aid of the other in case of emergency); and a prolonged strike 
or depression of trade may so deplete the funds as to make 
it impossible for the society to meet its engagements as 
regards sickness or superannuation. Thus the friendly society 
operations of trade unions have strictly no actuarial Imsis, and 
in some cases the scale of contribution and benefit have been 
fixed with little regard to ultimate solvency. 

On the other hand, the power of levying and varying the scale 
of contributions adds to some extent to the financial stability 
of tlie funds, and the provision of “ friendly ” as well as “ trade ” 
benefits by a trade union undoubtedly gives strenj^h and 
continuity to the society, and increases its power of discipline 
over its members. Societies that only provide “ dispute ” pay 
are exposed to violent oscillations of membership, and also to a 
dangerous temptation to rush into an ill-considered strike owing 
to the mere accumulation of funds which can be used for no 
other purpose. 

The statistics of trade union expenditure on benefits of various 
classes are given below. Of the joo principal unions, all provide 
dispute benefit; 79 in the year 1905 provided unemployed benefit 
(including in some c.ases travelling pay); 79 sick or accident 
benefit; 37 superannuation benefit; and 87 funeral benefit; 
32 unions providing all four classes of benefit. 

One of the most important functions of trade unions in many 
industries is the negotiation of agi’eements with employers and 
employers’ associations for the regulation of the conditions of 
employment in those industries. While undoubtedly the power 
of withdrawing its members from employment in the last resort 
adds to the power of a trade union in such negotiations, many of 
the most important agreements by which the conditions of labour 
of large bodies of workmen are go\Trned are habitually con- 
cluded, and from time to time revised, by conferences of repre- 
sentatives of the trade union and employers without any strike 
taking place. To the functions of trade unions as fighting 
organizations and as friendly benefit societies should therefore 
be added that of providing the nec'essary machinery and basis 
for the conclusion of industrial agreements between bodies of 
workpeople and their employers (see Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion and Strikes and Lock-outs), 

While the broad objects of trade union policy are generally 
similar, their methods and features vary greatly in detail. 
Among the objects most frequently met with (besides those of 
raising wages and shortening hours, which may be said to be 
universal) are the enforcement of a “minimum” wage; the 
limitation of overtime; the restriction of numbers in the trade 
through the limitation of apprentices, or the regulation of the 
age* o£ entrance ; the restriction or regulation of piecework (in 
trades accustomed to “ time ” work); the preservation for 
merfibeft of tbe' trade of the exclusive right to perform certain 
dfuSRCS Sf'work claimed by other trades (leading to so-called 
'‘‘demfircation ” disputes); resistance to the encroachment of 
labour.er 9 on work considered to be “ skilled ” (leading to disputes 
as tq the cJa.Vs of persons to be employed on machines, &c.); and 
the, «ec?rhig of a monopoly of employment for members of the 
onion ty a r^usal to work with non-unionists. 


Year. 

Number of 
Unions, 

Memborship 
of Unions.* 

1807 

I2Q2 

1,6^2,713 

i 8 q 8 

1261 

1,^30,480 

1899 

1255 

1,820,755 

.tgoo 

1244 

1,928,035 

1001 

1238 

1.939.585 

1902 

1203 

1,925,800 

1903 

1187 

1,903.596 

1904 

1153 

1,864,374 

1905 

1136 

1,887,823 

1906 

1161 

2,106,283 


L Includes a fiinaM numbe-r of members abroad. 
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The statistics of trade unions are very complete for recent years, 
but for earlier years the records are so fragmentary that it is im- 
possible to give exact figures showing the total growth st^iwtlca. 
of trade unions over a long period. The table at 
foot of preceding column, based on the statistics published by the 
board of trade, shows the number and membership of all trade unions 
in the United Kingdom raakiiig continuous returns for each of the 
ten years 1897 to 1906. 

The fluctuations in membership correspond in the mam to the 
oscillations of trade, membership declining m the years of depression 
and increasing with the revival Of trade. The decline in the number 
of st‘parate unions is chiefly due to the growing tendency to amalga- 
mate into large societies. 

The following tabic shows the distribution of trade unions among 
the various groups of trades in 1905 : — 


Groups of Unions. 

Number 

of 

Unions. 

Membership in 1905. 

Number. 

Percentage 
of Total. 

Mining and quarrying .... 

68 

495,908 

20 

Metal engmecring and shipbuilding 

222 

339,^82 

18 

Textile 

253 

239,539 

13 

Building 

lOI 

205,383 

II 

Railway, dock and other transport 

55 

162,563 

9 

Public employment 

48 

72,182 

4 

Pnnting, bookbinding and .paper. 

40 

02 ,368 

3 

Clothing ........ 

35 

60,407 

3 

Wood-working and furnishing . 

TOO 

40,115 

2 

Cleneral labour 

18 

90,094 

5 

All other unions 

I9() 

113,922 

0 

Total . . . 

113 ^’ 

1,887,823 

100 


This tabic shows that the strength of trade unionism lies in the 
five first-named groups of trades — mining; metal engineering and 
shipbuilding; textile; building; and railway, dock and other trans- 
port — which among them account for over three-quarters of the 
total membership. 

In agriculture, trade unionism is at present practically non- 
existent. but in 1875 there were important unions of agricultural 
labourers, though at no time did they include any considerable 
proportion oi the total agricultural population. 

Taking the men belonging to all trade unions together, we find 
that their number does not amount to more than ai>out one in live 
of the adult mm vho belong to the classes from which trade unionists 
arc drawn. Only in a few groups do trade unionists form a high 
percentage of the total working population, e.g. coal-mining and 
cotton manufacture. The number of women belonging to trade 
unions at the end of 1906 was i()2.453, distributed among 156 unions, 
of which, however, only 28 consisted exclusively of women. The 
great bulk of women trade unionists are found in the cotton trade, 
in wliich tlicy actually outnumber the male mcmhei’s. Of all the 
women employed in factories and workshops, about one in twelve 
belongs to a trade union. 

The a^'ailablc .statistics with regard to the financial resources of 
trade unions, and their expenditure on various objects, are not so 
complete as those of membership, as the board of trade figures 
only relate to 100 of the principal unions. As, how^evor. these 
unions include nearly two-thirds of the total membership, the 
figures showing their’ financial position may be accepted as being 
representative of the whole number of societies. In iqob the 
income of these 100 societies was ^(2, 344, 157 or 3()s. o^d. per head; 
and their expenditure £i,958,07(> ox (jd. per head; and at the 
end of the year tlie funds in hand amounted to 'jXd. 

per head. 

The actual rates of contribution per member vary greatly among 
the unions— from 7s. up to per annum. Generally speaking, 
the highest income per member is found among the unions in the 
metal, engineering and shipbuilding group, where in 1905 it averaged 
5s. while the average in the mining unions was only 

4s. lid . , and among dock labourers still lower. The metal trades 
and the textile unions appear to hold the highest amount of funds 
compared with their membership, the amounts at the end of igof, 
being /O, 3s. 81 d. and £(>. os. 3d. per head respectively in these groups, 
while in the building trade unions it was only i8s. 8id. and in some 
societies of unskilled labourer.^ far less than this. 

The main items of expenditure of trade unions are ‘‘ disnute 
benefit, " unemployed " benefit, various friendly benefits (including 
sick and accident, superannuation and funeral), and working ex- 
penses. The proportions of expenditure on -these various objects 
naturally vary greatly in different groups of unions, and also in 
different years, some of the items being affected largely by the 
general state of employment, and the occurrence or absence qf im- 
portant disputes. On the basis, however, of an average of the ten 
years 1897-1906, the following analysis of the proportionate expendi- 
, ture of the too principal unions on various classes of objects has 
[ been made ; on disputes, 13*4% ; on unemployed, 22*1 % ; on friendly 
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benefits (other than *' unemployed '*), 42*5 %; on working ejqjeniee 
22 %. The 42 ’5 % of expenditure on friendly benefits is made up 
of L9’i % on sick and accident, 12*4 % on superannuation and ii % 
on funeral and other benefits. 

The mining unions devoted 28 '6 % of their expenditure to the 
support of disputes (friendly benefits in this industry being largely 
provided by other agencies), while the unions in the printing and 
bookbindii^ trades only used 3 9 % for this object, over three- 
quarters of their expenditure gofhg to unemployed or friendly 
benefits. As illustrations of the variation in expenditure by 
^ same group of unions on a particular object from year to year, 
it may be stated that within the ten years' period referred to the 
annual expenditure of the metal, engineenng and shipbiaiiding 
group on disputes ’varied from 3^514,637 in 1897, the year of the 
great engineering dispute, to £j 3 . 266 in i &gg. Again, the expenditure 
of the same group of unions on unemployed benefit varied from 
^80, 512 m 1899 to 3^303, 749 in 1904. The burden of superannuation 
payments by the 100 unions has steadily increased during the ten 
years from m 1896 to ;^3 o6,o8q m 1906. 

At the end of jgof) there were 89 federations, including societies 
with a gross membership of over a million and three-quarters, but 
a considerable deduction must be made from this total on account 
of duplication. In the same year 231 " trades councils " were 
known to exist, with an afhliated membership of over 895,000. 

The number of employers' associations and federations known 
to exist in the United Kingdom in 1906 was 953, including 60 
federations and national associations. Of the total number of 
associations 398 arc in the building trades. 

II. — Foreign and Colonial 

Modern trade unionism has had its chief development in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, and especially in the United Kingdom, 
where the conditions necessary for its growth have been present 
to the fullest extent. With some exceptions, such unions as 
are found elsewhere are either derived or copied from English 
organizations, or are associations with political objects. It is 
therefore unnecessary to give more than a brief summary of the 
position of trade unions in some of the principal countries and 
colonics outside the United Kingdom (for United States see IV. 
below). 

Germany . — In Germany the majority of trade unions are of 
a political character, being closely connected with the Social 
Democratic party. These Socialist trade unions, termed 
“ Gewerkschaften,” were started by a congress held at Berlin in 
1868, under the auspices of Fritscher and Schweitzer, two fol- 
lowers of Lassalle. In 1878 many of them were dissolved under 
the law prohibiting socialistic organizations, but shortly after 
their place was taken by local unions termed “ Fachvereine,’' 
which ostensibly abstained from politics, but which in various 
ways succeeded in evading the law and carrying on the work 
of the Gewerkschaften. In 1887 a general committee of the 
German Gewerkschaften was formed, and in 1890 the General 
Commission of Trade Unions in Germany was established. Later 
years of prosperous trade have been marked by a rapid growth 
in the strength of trade unions in Germany. 

The Social Democratic (Gewerkschaften) trade unions inclu&ed 
in 1907 a membership of 1,886.147 as compared with 743,290 in 
1902 and 419,102 in 1897. Of the total number of members in 
1907, 1,805,506 belonged to branches alliliated to central federations; 
the membership of non-federated local unions being returned as 
only 20,641. *rhc income of the federated trade unions in 1907 
was ^2,569,839. or over 27 r. per member as compared with ^554,887 
(or about 13s. per member) in 1902 and 3^204, 185 (or about los. 
per member) in 1897, and the expenditure m the same years to 
!^2, 156,120, ^500,270 nnd 77,140 respectively. Of the 61 federa- 
tions m existence in 1907, 43 paid travelling benefit, 42 paid unem- 
ployed benefit, 47 paid sick benefit and 57 paid funeral, removal 
ana special allowance. 

Anotlier group of tuade unions in Germany, less important as 
regards number and membershqi than tlic above, are the " Gewerk- 
vereine," or non-political trade unions, sometimes known as " Hirsch- 
Duncker " unions, from the names of their founders. These unions 
were first formed in 1868. immediately after the Beriin congress 
referred to above. They were directly modelled on British trade 
unions. Since 1876 Social Democrats have been excluded. In 
their earlier years these unions suffered in membership from a scries 
of unsuccessful strikes, and of late years they have been mostly 
b^efit societies. In 1907 the Gewerkvercine embraced to 8;889 
members. Their income amounted to £77 in 1907 fbeir 
expenditure to £ 7 i, 7 '^ 7 ‘ 

Another group of unions, the Christian trade unions (ChristUche 
Oewerkvereine), was formed in 1894- In ^ 9^7 member^ip of 
this group was 354.760. The income these unions in 1907 was 


£225,821, and the wependitore £167, 667- Besides these groupa of 
unions there were a number of independent societies with a member- 
ship of 96,684 in 1907. 

It will be seen that German trade unions of one type or another 
included a membership of nearly two and a half millions in 1907, 
their membership having more than doubled in the last five years. 

France,--ln France combinations of workmen as well as of 
employers were prohibited by the laws of the 14th df June and the 
28th of September 1792, which overthrew the old gild orcoTpora- 
tion system. 'They were also penalized under various Elides 
of the Penal Code^ and it was not till 1864 that the prohibition 
was modified by law. At present the status of trade unions in 
France is regulated by the law of 1884, which repealed that of 
1791 and modified the articles of the Penal Code so far os regards 
professional syndicates of employers or workmen. Since then 
there has been a considerable growth of workmen’s unions, which 
in 1906 numbered 5322 with a membership of 896,012. Of the 
unions in existence in 1906, 3675 with a membership of 752,362 
belonged to 187 federations. There is, however, some dupli- 
cation owing to the fact that some unions belong to more than 
one federation. In 1906 there were 260,869 members of unions in 
the transport, w’arehousing, &c., groups of trades, 103,835 in the 
metal, 73,126 in the mining and quarrying, 78,854 in the textile, 
66,678 in the building, 51,407 in the agricultural, forestry, fishing 
and cattle breeding, 48,353 in the food preparation trades and 
the remainder in various other trades. 

Austria . — Apart from the Austrian gilds, membership of wliich 
is compulsory for persons engaged in non-factory handicrafts and 
trades (under a law of 1883) and in mining (under a law of 1896), 
there are a certain number of trade unions in Austria, though 
freedom of combined action among workmen \s less complete 
than in many other European countries. Such right of combitm- 
tion as exists rests on the law of 1870, which removed the restric- 
tions imposed by the Penal Code on combinations for influencing 
the conditions of labour. The impulse given to the formation 
of unions by this law, and by the advantages gained for the work- 
men during the years of prosperous trade that immediately 
followed, received a severe check during the succeeding depres- 
sion of trade, when these advantages were mostly lost. Trade 
unionism did not revive until 1888, from which time the unions 
formed have mostly been on a Social Democratic basis, the 
majority being affibated to a central organization in Vienna. 

Since lotu statistics relating to the trade unions of Austria have 
been published annually by the Central Trade Union Commiaaion 
(Gewerkschafts-Kommission) at Vienna. In 1907 there were 5156 
trade unions in particular trades, witli a memberahip of 501,094, 
affiliated to the Social Democratic trade unions (Gewerksch.'riten). 
oi the total number of unions, 49 were central unions, 77 wore district 
unions and 5030 were local unions. Of the total number of members 
454,093 were males and 40,401 were females. The greatest member- 
ship, 84,085 in 1907. is shown to have been in the metal engineering 
and shipbuilding group of industries, the building trades coming 
next with 08,543 members. The transport trades showed a member- 
ship of 01,744, and the textile trades, 51,632. The Chemical, glass 
and pottery trades included 54,469 members and the wood-Avorking 
and furnishing group includ^ 36,502 members. Food and tobacco 
trades accounted for 32,679, and mining and quarrying for 30,715 
members. 

The total receipts of the trade unions in 1907 amounted to £ 338 . 3^5 
and the total expenditure to £297,822, excluding receipts and ex- 
penditure for disputes. The expenditure on account of disputes, 
for which £136,822 was collected by special free orgarfizations of 
the branch unions, amounted to £70,066 in 1907. 

There are besides these unions a number of general unions not 
confined to one trade, and trade-clubs— educational associations 
discharging to a greater or less extent trade union functions. These 
associations liavc, however, been excluded from the statistics 
published by the Gewerkschafts Kommission as not being trade 
unions proper, , 

Hungary . — The trade nmoti movement in Hungary is of very 
recent growth. The membership oi unions affiliated to the Central 
Federation at the end of 1907 is given in the Volbwirtsckaflliche 
Mitteilungen aus Ungarn as 130,192, compared with 129,332 at the 
end of 1906. Independent local unions had a membership of 1 1,85^ 
at ihe end of 1907. The largest groups of organised wortoers aaie tn 
the building trade (35, 650), metal weekers (27,732),railway eiQpIoyeos 
(17^192) and wood-workers (14,665). 

Italy . — The Bollctino bf the bureau of labour for August 1908 
states that 'the memben/hip of trade unions att the beginning of 
<1908 numbered 191,599 (in 2550 1 «cb1 unions), (noluded in the 
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membership of 1908 arc 48,877 building trades workers, 40,000 
railway employes, and 17,110 metal-trade workers. The agricul- 
tural labourers’ tradi* unions were stated to have a membership of 
425,98^ at the lieginning of 1908 as compared with 273,698 at the 
l>oginiiing of 1907. 

Denmavli. - In 1907 there were 99,052 members of 1249 trade 
unions in Denmark, and of these 78,081 were in unions affiliated 
to the National Federation. The largest unions in the Federation 
arc those of the general labourers with 22,()0o members; black- 
smitlis and machinists with 8000 members; masons, 5300 members; 
railway employ6s, 4990 memliers; cariienters, 3855 members; tc.xtilc 
workers, 3700 members; and cabinet-makers, 3590 members. 

Sweden, — In Sweden there were, in ioo(), i2^»,272 members of 
I son trade unions, and of these 30, (>45 were factory workers (trades 
nol specified), 24,485 were m unions connected with the metal 
trades, 10,70(1 were in the transport trades, i7,8()2 were in the wood- 
working trades, 71 ^2 were in the food, iSre., trades, 6602 were in the 
building trades, and 6005 were in the clothing trades. 

Norway. — The trade union movement in Norway dales practically 
from 1884. At the end of 190(1 there were 25,339 members of trade 
unions, as comi)ared with 1(1,087 at the end of 1905. Of the member 
ship ill 1905, 5277 were iron and metal workers, 4910 journeymen 
(factory workers), and 1117 pnnters. 

Holland. - In 1893 a National Labour Secretariat was formed, 
to whicli, in 1899, 45 societies with 13,050 members were said to be 
uthliated. After a general strike in April 1903 the membership 
of trade unions m Holland decreased considerably, the Secretariat 
losing half its members and several trade unions dissolving. In 
iqo6 it was stated in the International Report of the Trade Union 
Movement tliat a new' national centre ol unions had been formed 
witli trade unions affihated to it, having a membership of 2b,22y, 
while tin- old centre still continued with a membership of 5000. 
The Diamoiul Workers' Federation, w'ith a membership of over 
8000, was attiliated wntli the new national centre. 

1'hc total number of members of trade unions at the end of 190O 

given as 128,845, 33,125 of thes(‘ belonging to Christian organiza- 
tions, while 95,720 beiongeu to other organizations, 

Tiel^iim —The status of trade unions in Belgium is regulated bv 
the law ot i8q8, under which they can be incorjioratcd, provided 
that their object.s are noinpohtical and are conliiicd to the further- 
ance ol the interests of particular trades. Belgian trade unions, 
nevertheless, are mostly jiohtical in character, the majority being 
connected either with the Socialist Labour, Catholic or Liberal 
parties. The membership of the Socialist-Labour group of unions 
in 1905 was 94,151, of tlie Catholic unions 17,814, of the free trade 
unions 34,833, and of the Liberal unions 1085, making a grand total 
of T. 18, 483. 

Of the 94,fKK) members of the Socialist-Labour unions, (k>,ooo 
are employed in mining, 11,500 in the textile industry, and 7800 
111 the metal industry. Of the 17,800 in the Catholic trade unions, 
Sjoo are 111 the textile trade.s, and 3200 in the building trades. Ol 
the 35,000 in the fr(‘e trade unions, 11,000 are in the textile industry, 
(tooo in the glass industry, ^(>00 in the applied art trades, and 3300 
in the printing and bookbinding trades. 

Several organizations, e.g. the diamond workers, the printers’ 
federation ot Brussels, &c., are allihated with the trade union com- 
mittee’ without, however, joining the political organization. The 
Catholic and Liberal associations also do not afliliate with the other 
organizations. 

British Dominions and Colonies. — Tra(Je iinioni.sm has only 
developed to any considerable extent in a few of the industrial 
centre.s of the self-governing dominions. A gi'eat number of the 
unibn.s m Gunada are branches of organizations having their head- 
quartersjn United States or in England. In July 1907 the 
Canadian 'l^piir-Cazetie stated that of the 1593 local trade 
uniofiii hiiowm to be in existence, 1346 were afliliatecl with central 
organizatioipj of an international character. Besides these 1593 
local trade uluons, there were S congresses and national associa- 
tions of 49 trade and labour councils, and 31 federations 

of trade nnirons known to be in existence. 

Between i8}6 and 1890 all the principal Australian states 
passed statutes more or Ic.ss resembling the Trade Union Acts of 
the United Kingdom. A similar law w'as passed in New Zealand 
in 1878, bill in tliis dominion and in some of the Ajustralian slates 
trade unions can now become incorporated and acquire a special 
legal status by registration as industrial unions under the laws 
relating to industrial conciliation and arbitration. In New 
Zealand there were, in igo6, 361 unions of workers with a member- 
ship of 29,869 and 133 unions of employers with a membership 
of 3*^6. In the years immediately preceding 1890 cerlliin 
Australian unions, especially among the jthearers and the seamen 
and wharf lutjourers, acquired great strength, and their determined 
attempts to secure a monopoly of employment for members of 
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their organizations led to prolonged Ubour disputes in 1890 and 
1891 (see Strikes and Lock-outs), which resulted in the defeat 
of the unions and a consequent diminution of their membership 
and influence. More recently the unions have revived. They 
arc encouraged by the laws relating to arbitration and concilia- 
tion, which (inter alia) permit preference for employment to be 
awarded to members of trade unions in certain circumstances. 

Authorities. — For statistics of recent progress of trade unions, 
see reports on trade unions published by the board of trade (from 
1887 onwards). Much information respecting trade unions is 
contained in the reports of the royal commission on trade unions 
(1867) and of the royal commission on labour (1891-1894). See 
also report of royal commission on trade disputes and trade 
combinations (1903-1906). The reports of the chief registrar ol 
friendly societies give information with regard to trade unions 
registered under the 'I'rade Union Acts. On the history and con- 
stitution of trade unions the fullest information i.s given in Webb's 
History of Trade Unionism and Industrial Democracy, both of which 
contain valuable bibliographical appendices which may be consulted 
as regards other sources of information respecting British trade 
unions. On trade unions abroad (besides the reports on foreign 
countries and the colonies of the royal commission on labour), 
see Kulcmann’s Die Gcwerkschaftshewe^un^ (Jena, iqoo), dealing willi 
trade unions in all countries, and the board of trade “ Abstr£u:t 
of Foreign Labour Statistics " and Labour Gazette, both of which 
give numerous references to the foreign official sources of information 
on trade unions, together with a summary uf the statistics which 
they contain. 

TIL- Economic Ekfkcts of Tkaur Unionism 

'rherc i.s no general con.scn.siis of opinion a.s to the extent to 
which trade unioms t^n attain success in achieving the objccU 
which they set before themsclvc.s, or a.s to how far their action 
is beneficial or otherwise to the general community. One ot the 
principal object.s of trade union.s being to maintain and increase 
the rates of wage.s paid to their members, the first question would 
lie practically .solved if statistical ev'idence were available to 
connect the course of wages with the action of combinations. 
Surli evidence, however, is inconclu.sive. The period of growth 
of trade unioniijm in Great Britain has certainly been on the whole 
a period of rising wages. But many other causes tending to 
rai.se wages have been operative over the same period, and sona.’ 
of the fai’ts might be explained as much by the tcncleniy of rising 
wages to .strengthen combinations as by that of combinations to 
raise wages. 

Again, the ob.scrved fact that the rise has not been confined 
to mdustrie.s in which organizations arc strong might be explained 
either by the supposition that the rise, brought about by trade 
unions has benefited a wider circle than their membership, or 
that Uk rise both within and outside the ranks of trade unions 
is due to causes other than their action. Perhaps the strongest 
statistical evidence of the power of trade unions to affect wage.s in 
particular districts is afforded by the local differences of wages in 
the same trade, which, it is contended, cannot be wholly explained 
by local differences of cost of living or industrial conditions, but 
which often corrc.spond closely to differences of strength of trade 
union organization. This argument, however, does not touch 
the question of the effect of combination on the general 1 c\tI 
of wages. 

Hardly more conclusive than the reasoning founded on 
statistics have been the attempts to solve the question by pure 
economic theory. During the prevalence of the old view of wage.s 
known as the “ wage-fund theory, combinations were asually 
held to be powerless to affect the general rate of wages, because 
they could not alter the proportion between capital and popula- 
tion, on which wages were thought to depend. The question 
however, was reopened by the.change in theory which led econo- 
mists to regard wages as depending primarily on the productivity 
of industry, and secondarily (and within comparatively narrow 
limits) on the relative power of bargainingas between the labourers 
or groups of labourers and the organizers of labour. According 
to this view, the effect of combinations on the rate of wages will 
ultimately depend, so far as the first and most important factor 
in the problem is concerned, on their effect on the general pro- 
ductiveness of industry. Prima facie, we might expect that trade 
unionism would, on the whole, restrict nroductiveness, and this 
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is undoubtedly a view widely held among employers. Strictly 
professional associations tend generally to become conservative 
so far as methods of work are concerned ; and even trade unions 
which may not “ officially ” oppose the introduction of new pro- 
cesses and the use of machinery may nevertheless serve to focus 
and make effective the hostility felt by the artisan towards 
methods of business organization which seem to him likely to 
decrease the demand for his services or to alter the conditions of 
work to his detriment. In some trades also trade unions arc 
i harged with encouraging or permitting their members to restrict 
the amount of work performed by them in a given lime, with the 
short-sighted object of making more work for others. Many 
anions have attempted also with varying degrees of success to 
keep up the value of their labour by creating an artificial scarcity 
by restricting the numbers entering the trade, and have in 
various ways sought to control the management of business to a 
degree which must restrict the freedom of experiment on wdiich 
ihe attainment of the maximum productiveness of industry must 
depend . By the resort to strike.s — an essentially w\astcful method 
of settling differences with employers — they ha\'e also to some 
extent restricted production, though the loss directly due to 
Ibis cause is often exaggerated (see Strikks and Lock-outs). 
Moreover, by their insistence on the payment to all w'orkmen of a 
fixed “ minimum *’ wage they have diminished the field for the 
profitable employment of the old and less capable, and may to 
sornc' extent have discouraged the expert workman from earning 
and receiving the full reward of his extra ability. 

On the other hand, it is claimed that trade unions have in 
many cases acted in the interests of industrial peace by restrain- 
ing their members from ill-considered strikes, and that, by provid- 
ing a recognized channel through which the workmen's grievances 
may find expression, they have often assisted in adjusting 
differences which would otherwise have led to the interruption 
'»f production. In particular they have frecjuently formed a 
convenient basis on which to build a system of conciliation or 
arbitration boards by which strikes are prevented (see Arbitra- 
tion). It is also claimed that by jirotecling the “ standard of 
hfe ’’ of their members through the policy of securing a 
“ minimum ” rate of ^^ages, trade unions may tend in the 
long run to build up a physically and industrially superior 
class of workmen, and thus ultimately increase the efficiency of 
mdustry. 

The com]:)arative weight of the above considerations cliff er.s 
according to the point of view from which the fjuc.stion is 
egarded. At any given time an individual employer may 
lend to feel most strongly the disach'antages of the restrictions 
under which he is placed by the action of a particular trade 
union, and may attach hut little importance to the general 
cfiecls, in the long run, on the national output of the pressure 
which such combinations exercise — which from the point oi 
\ficw of the general well-being of the community is by far 
the most imporlanl consideration. Generally speaking, any 
action of trade unions lending to diminish the efficiency and 
mdustry of the individual workman is its injurious to the com- 
munity as to the individual employer, except in .so far as such 
restriction may conceivably affect the health of the ^vorking 
rommunity from over-strain. But the policy of “ levelling up ” 
tlie slatidard rate of wages, which may mean loss or ruin to 
a particular employer, may nevertheless act quite otherwise with 
respect to the national well-being, in so far as it tends to eliminate 
the “ unfit ’ employer and to concentrate the industry in the 
hands of the more capable and more enterprising of the employ- 
mg class, and in the localities most suited for the purpose. The 
jiressurc of rising wages has undoubtedly acted as a stimulus to 
the invention of labour-saving devices and the adoption of 
e('onomical methods, as is shown in America, where the highest 
wages are often seen concurrently with the lowest labour cost. 
Advocates of trade unionism sometimes lay much stress on this 
aspect of their operation. On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that competition, both as between different grades of 
employing ability and of local advantages, is now international, 
and that the concentration of an industry in the most suitable 
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localities and in the hands of the most capable organizers, which 
is claimed as a beneficial result of trade union action, may for 
any particular country mean the transference of the industry 
abroad; and this transference, especially in the case of indus- 
tries dependent on export to neutral markets, may involve a 
considerable national loss. 

Apart from the effect of trade unions on the total amount of 
the “ national dividend,” their supporters claim that they are 
able to alter the mode of distribution of this dividend. It is not 
usually claimed that they are able to affect the proportion of the 
total product which is paid as rent or interest for the use of the 
instruments of production, but that they can alter the pro- 
portions in which the residue is shared between the organizers of 
labour and the manual labouring class, to the advantage of the 
latter. The methods by which trade unions seek to achieve this 
result require separate examination. 

The first group of methods are t iiose which aim at creating a 
scarcity of some particular kind of labour so as to alter the 
relation of demand and supply. The particular methods em- 
ployed for this purpose have been already sufficiently described. 
With regard to all of them it may be remarked that they arc 
ineffective us regards the raising of the general rate of wages 
throughout the country (i.e. the average income per head of the 
manual labour (!lasses), seeing that an artificial scarcity of one 
sort of labour implies a redundancy of some other kind. As 
regards the rate of wages in particular occupations there is no 
doubt hut that at least for a time such methods may cause a 
considerable rise of wagc.s, only limited at first by the imperfec- 
tion of the control exercised by the union over the number com- 
peting in the labour market and by the extent to which the rise 
in the cost of production so caused is checked by the competition 
of goods imported from abroad, or of alternative commodities, 
or by the loss of foreign markets, or the diminution of home 
demand. But as time goes on other forces of a more subtle 
kind tend to come into play which further limit the power 
of the combination to keep up wages through restricting the 
supply of labour. Besides the substitution of alternative com- 
modities, alternative processes of production may be invented, 
diminishing the demand for the services of the members of 
the exclusive trade union, while the artificial rise of wages 
is also likely to altract labour into the trade. 

Generally .speaking, it may be said that while the artificial 
restriction of the supply of workmen in a trade may raise wages 
for a time, it calls into play forces tending to restore the equili- 
brium of demand and supply by diminishing demand, and that 
these forces grow progrcs.sively stronger as lime goe.s on, while 
the restrictive capacity of the combination usually tends to 
diminish, 'i'his is apart from the fact that restriction of the supply 
of labour entering a trade almost always involves the narrowing 
(»f the field of ability from which the trade can be recruited, and 
thus a lowering of the general standard of efficiency. 

The other group of trade union methods which requires exami- 
nation is that which aims at strengthening the economic position 
of the labourer by substituting collective for individual negotia- 
tions as regards wages, supported by a common reserve fund out 
of which the labourer may be maintained while waiting for his 
terms to be accepted. Undoubtedly these methods of mutual 
insurance and collective bargaining afford a powerful inftrument 
for preventing “ sweating ” and for enabling the whole body of 
workmen to exact at the earliest moment and retain to the latest 
moment the full amount of the wages which a given state of trade 
and prices will enable the industry to support. The establish- 
ment of general working rules and standards of time or piece wages 
throughout a trade or district may also serve to protect the better 
and more capable employers against their more inefficient or 
unscrupulous competitors, and thus tend towards the survival 
of :he “fittest” among the employing class. It is always to be 
remembered that the effect of collective bargaining is not in the 
long^n one-sided. Combinations of workmen beget coualer- 
combinations of employers, and the conditions of important 
industries tend to be settled more and more by “ treaties ” con- 
cluded between powerful bodies of, employers anjJ employed. 
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Were the combinations on both sides which enter into these in New York City in 1825, was probably the very first American 
agreements conterminous with the entire trades which they labour journal. Soon afterwards there appeared the Daily 
represent, and especially if the trades were protected from foreign Sentinel and Young America, projected by two Englishmen, 
competition, the interests of the general unorganized mass of George Henry Evans and Frederick W. Evans. The chief 
consumers might conceivably suffer from these agreements. demands advocated by these journals were the freedom of public 
As regards the future prospects of trade unions in Great lands, the breaking up of monopolies, the adoption of a general 
Britain it is difficult to prophesy. The hope.s of those who look bankruptcy law, a lien for the labourer upon his work for his 
for a universal expansion of these organizations so as to include wages, the abolition of imprisonment for ^bt, equal rights for 
the whole or the majority of the members of the manual-labour women with men, and the abolition of chattel and wage slavery, 
classes are probably extravagant. Not less chimerical is the These demands were endorsed by over 600 newspapers. In 1830 
expectation of the opponents of trade unions that a few defeats at a Working-man’s Convention was held in Syracuse, New York, 
the hands of determined employers or employers’ organizations the outcome of which was the nomination of Ezekiel Williams 
will permanently cripple tliem and lead to their decay and extinc- for governor. In 1832 a delegated convention which met in the 
tion. Probably for many years trade unions will include, as state house at Boston initiated the lo-hours movement. The 
now, in their membership a powerful minority of the working Tribune (New York), under the leadership of Horace Greeley, 
classes, wielding an influence out of all proportion to their actual was opened to the advocacy of Fourierism, and so on all hands the 
numbers. It is to be expected that experience and the spread of movement towards organization was helped. In 1845 New 
education may cause them gradually to abandon the rules and England Working Man’s Association was organized, and such men 
methods which interfere most with the economical application as Charles A. Dana, George Ripley, Albert Brisbane, Wendell 
of labour and capital to industry. Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Theodore Parker, and others 

Lastly, it may be pointed out that trade unionism has been participated in its meetings. The first industrial congress of the 
the result of the growth of a class of manual workmen working United States was convened in the city of New York on the 12th 
for wages for employers who provide the materials and instru- of October 1845, but little came of it. Other and more important 
ments of industry, and into whose ranks it is relatively difficult labour congresses were held in that city and in Chicago in 1847 
for the average workman to rise. It remains to be proved and 1850 respectively. During the latter part of the formative 
whether the class feeling which enables powerful trade unions period, that is, from 1825 to i860, most of the great national 
to flourish can permanently be fostered and maintained except trade unions that are now influential were projected and organ- 
among workmen who expect to remain workmen most of their ized, though their great and rapid growth has been since the Civil 
lives. If these conditions should be materially altered, trade War. The National Typographical Union was organized in 
unionism in its present form must decay or undergo a profound 1852, its name being changed to International in 1862 in order to 
alteration. (X.) admit Canadian members; the National Union of Hat Finishers 

IV.— United States in 1854 ; the Iron Moulders’ Union of N orth America on the 5th of 

Trade unions in the United States are best treated from the July 1859; and in the same year the Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ 
broad standpoint of labour organizations generally, i.e. associa- Union of North America. By i860 the national unions already 
tions of wage-earners having for their general purpose the formed numbered 26. 

improvement of their members, either through a lessened working During the next few years, among other important organiza- 
day, increased wages, or more satisfactory^ rules and conditions tion.s, were instituted what are known as the group of railway 
of employment. They may or may not admit employers, but as brotherhoods, the oldest and largest of which is the Railway 
a rule they do not admit them. Sometimes they arc formed for International Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. Brother^ 
a specific purpose, like the Eight-Hours League, but generally The grand division was founded at Detroit, Michigan, booaa. 
they have plat forms comprehending all the demands which labour on the 17th of August 1863, under the name of the Brotherhood 
Labour usually makes. Labour organizations in the United uf die Footboard. The society was reorganized under its present 
Orgaaiaa^ States cannot be given a definite birthday. Prior to title at Indianapolis, Ind.,on the 1 7th of August 1864. The second 
tioaa. 1825 there were very^ few of them. In colonial days national association of railway employes that was organized 
we have hints of their existence, but their purpose was partly was the Conductors’ Brotherhood, formed at Mendota, Illinois, 
political, and their membership often consisted of politicians, on the 6th of July 1868, by the conductors from various railway's 
The purpose of the Caulkers’ Club, in the early’^ days of Massa- in the United States. This hrotherh(x)d was recognized, and a 
chusetts, was “ to lay plans for introducing certain persons into general governing board established, on the 15th of December 
places of tRist and power.” Tradition has it that the word of the same year. Ten years later the name of the organization 
“ caucus ” was derived from this club. It is also said that Samuel was chtinged from the Conductors’ Brotherhood to the Order 
Adamsjs father, as early as 1724, was active in the club’s work, of Railroad Conductors of America. The Brotherhood of 
There wa^ probably a union of journeymen bakers in the city of Ixicomotive Firemen was organized at Port Jervis, N.Y., on the 
New.Ycffk^ i74t and of shoemakers in Philadelphia in 1792. ist of December 1873. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
The shipwghi^ 5 *<^ New York City were incorporated on the 3rd was organized at Oneonta, N.Y,, on the 23rd of September 1883. 
ol April 1803,- and-the tailors and carpenters of that city were It was called the Brotherhood of Railroad Brakemen until the 
organized^fi 1806. The New York T}’pographical Society was in tst of January 1890, when the present name was adopted. 'I’he 
existence in 18171, and was probably organized in the early years Brotherhood of Railroad Trackmen is one of the younger and 
of the 19th .century. Peter Force was its president for a time, and smaller organizations. The first efforts to found it were made 
Thurky^^eed was a member. A strike oceurred in Mr Weed’s in the spnng of 1887, but its permanent organization took place 
office in 1821 6n account of the employment of a non-union man, a year later. The Brotherhood of Railroad Carmen of America 
who was then designated a “ rat.” In 1823 was organized the was founded on the 9th of September 1890, by the consolidation 
Columbian Charitable Society of Shipwrights and Caulkers of of the Carmen’s Mutual Aid Association, the Brotherhood of 
Boston and f!h?irleston. , Railroad Car Repairers, the Car Inspectors, Repairers and 

The periwd from 1825 to i860 may be called the formative Oilers’ Protective Association and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
period. About 182-5, and for some years afterwards, there w^as a Carmen of Canada. The Switchmen’s Union of North America 
general discussion of socialistic theories, growing out is the outgrowth of the Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Association, 
of Robert Owen’s experiments at New Lanark, in the present organization dating from 1897. Several of these 
• * Scotland, and out of his eommunistic attempt at New railway brotlierhoods suffered materially in their membership 
Hai^ony, Thdiana, in 1825. The wave of philosophic transcen- and influence through the organization of the Ameriqgji 
dentalism also, which swept over the country between 1825 and Railway Union in 1893. 

1840, affected not only social hut industrial life. Labour papers The Cigar-Makers’ National Union dates from 1864^ the 
began to be e,stahlishcd. The Working Man's Advocate, published Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union from the 17th of 
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October 1865, the United States WoolHat FIrtshera* A«»ciation 
from 1-869 and the National Union^of Horseskoere of theiUnited 
Amalgamated Association- of Iron and 
Steel Workers resulted, as its name signifies, from the consolida- 
tion of various other orders and societies, the present order 
being organized at Pittsburg in August 1876. The consolidated 
Nationmi were blown previously to tlie new order 

Uaioma, ^ things as the United Sons of Vulcan, the Associated 
Brotherhood of Iron, and Steel Heaters, Rollers and 
Roughers of the United States, and Uie Iron and Steel Roll 
Hands’ Union, The oldest was the United Sons of Vulcan, 
originating in Pittsburg on, the 17th of April 1858, and afterwards 
called the Iron City Forge. The organization is now known as 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 
The Gramte Cutters’ National Union was organized in 1877, the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners in 1881 and the Journey- 
men Bakers’ National Union in 1886. 

There have also been attempts to organize labour on a 
general or universal plan. The first of these was the Inter- 
national Association of Working-men, known as the “ Inter- 
national," which was organized in London in the autumn of 
1864. This society sought to associate working-men wherever 
manufacturing has been extended. The International grew 

The later- ^ ^ member- 

ita^ioM/r* acceding 100,000 and probably never over 

50,000. It did not extend to the United States with 
much force; certainly no large number of the working-men of the 
country were involved in it, and branchc.s v^ere not organized 
in the union until 1870 or 1871. 

The second attempt was the Noble Order of Knights of Labour 
of America, which was founded in Philadelphia on Thank.s- 
giving Day 1869, through the efforts of Uriah S. 
La£>Jir.^ Stephens and six a.ssociates, all garment/-cutters. 

For several years the garment-cutters of J Philadelphia 
had been organized as a trade union, but failed to maintain 
satisfactory rates of wages. Dissatisfaction prevailed, and 
resulted in the autumn of 1869 in the disbandment of the union. 
Stepheas, who was a far-seeing man, and anticipated the dis- 
ruption of his union, had prepared the outlines of a plan for an 
organization embracing, as he said, “ all branches of honourable 
toil.” He advocated education, co-operation and an intelligent 
use of the ballot as the proper means for gradually abolishing 
the present wage-system. The order had a varied career. 
Mr Stephens, himself a Mason, brought into the ritual of the 
new order many of the features of speculative Masonry. The 
obligations were in the nature of oaths, taken with much 
solemnity upon the Bi])le, and the members were sworn to the 
strictest secrecy. The order was known for a lung time as 
“ Five Stars,” that designation being used in printing and 
writing. Many expressions taken from Greek literature wer^ 
introduced into the ceremonies. The instructions given to 
every person admitted into the order are perhaps the best 
exponent of the nature of the ritual : — 

Labour is noble and holy. To defend it from degradation; to 
divest it of the evils to body, mind and estate which ignorance 
and greed have imposed; to rescue the toiler from the grasp of the 
selfish — is a work wortJiy of the noblest and best of our race. In 
all the multifarious branches of trade cafntal has its combination.^ ; 
and, whether intended or not, they crush the manly hopes of labour 
and trample poor humanity m the dust. We mean no conflict 
with legitimate enterprise, no ant^omsm to necessary capital, 
but men, in their haste and greed, blinded by self-mtc^'ests, overlook 
the interests of others and sometimes violate the rights of those 
they deem helple.ss. We mean to uphold the dignity of labour, to 
affirm the nobility of all who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brows. We mean to create a healthy public uiiimon on the .subject 
of labour (Ihe only creator of values), and the justice of its receiving 
a full, just share of the values or capital it has created. We shall, 
v'lth all our strength, support laws made to harmonize the interests 
of labour ami capital, and also those laws which rend to lighten the 
exhaustiveness of toil. To pause in his toil, to devote to his own 
intaresfs [s/r], to gather a knowledge of the world’.s commerce, to 
unite, combine and co-operate in the great army of peace and 
industry, to nourish and cherish, build and develop, the temple he 
lives fli, IS the highest and noblest duty of man to himself, to his 
f si low-men, and to his Creator. 
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The ritual was neitlier printed fior written, andin all probabi £ty 
there is not now in existence a copy of it. So k>n^ as the ntmost 
secrecy was retained the order did not grow rapidly; gtaduaUy 
it lost its secrecy and worked on niore general plans. Fiyua 
the best evidence that can be secured it is probable that the 
first local assembly of the Knights of Labour was organized 
as early as 1873 in Philadelphia. Attempts at outside organiza^ 
tion had been unsuccessful. The second assembly consisted 
of ship carpenters and caulkers employed in Cramp’s shipyard. 
After this the order spread quite rapidly, 20 assemblies being 
organized in Philadelphia during 1873. A district assembly, 
consisting of delegates from local assemblies in Philadelphia, 
met in that city on Cliristmas Day 1873 and organized District 
Assembly No. x. The order increased during the years follow- 
ing this action, and in 1877 delegates were chosen to organize a 
general assembly. These delegates met at Reading, Pennsylvania, 
on the 1st of January 1878, and organized die first general 
assembly, Mr Stephens, the founder, presiding as temporary 
chairman. Seven states were represented. General assemblies 
have been held each year since that time, and changes in the 
constitution or work of the order hav^e been the subject of warm 
discussion. At the meeting of the first general assembly the 
membership must have been small, probably only a few 
thousand. It did not reach 50,000 till five years later. The 
general assembly of 1880, at Pittsburg, denounced strikes as 
injurious and not worthy of support except in extreme cases. 
At the fifth scs.sion, at Detroit, in 1881, the most important 
actions in the history of the order were taken, and from this 
.session the rapid growth of the order may be dated. The 
assembly then declared that on and after the ist of January 1882 
the name and objects of the order should be made public. 
It also declared that women should be admitted upon an equal, 
footing with men, and a strong committee was appointed to 
revise the constitution and the ritual. At the next general 
assembly, September 1882, in New York, the revised constitu- 
tion was adopted, as well as laws and regulations for support- 
ing .strikes. After this the order began to grow rapidly. It 
antagonized the trade unions, tlic contention being that the 
order embraced higher and grander principles than those 
underlying the organization of the former. The trade unions 
in existence at that time struggled to preserve their organiza- 
tions against what they considered the encroachment of the 
Knights of Labour. The high-water mark of the order was 
probably during 1883, 1884, 1885 and 1886, when, accord- 
ing to tlie very best information, it numbered not less than 
1,000,000 members. In 1900 its membership was estimated 
at about 130,000. 

The order of the Knights of Labour is based on the federal plan, 
and has a hierarchy of assemblies-— the local assembly, the district 
assembly, the .state and the general assembly. The 
officers of the local assembly consist of a master 
workman, worthy foreman, venerable sage, recording 
secretary, financial secrotary, treasurer, worthy inspector, 
almoner, statistician and some minor officers. These are elected 
semi-annually by ballot or by acclamation. The district assembly 
IS composeef of duly accredited delegates from at least five 
local assemblies, and is the highest tribunal of the Knights of 
Labour within its jurisdiction under the general laws of the order. 
It has the power to levy assessments for its maintenance upon all 
locals, and nas also the jiower to establish locals in the lerritory 
governed by it. The officers and their duties are similar to those 
of the local assembly, except that the master workman is called 
the district master workman. The constitution of the general 
as.sembly is a very impo.sing document, containing twenty articles. 
The assembly consists of representatives chosen by the distnct 
assemblies, and has full and final jurisdiction, being the highest 
tribunal of the order. It alone possesses tfee power and authority 
to make, amend or repeal the fundamental and general laws of 
the order, to decide finally all controversies arisii^, and to issue 
charters to state, district and local assemblies. The officers are 
elected at each annual session, and their titles con*espond almost 
completely with those of the local and district assemblies, with 
the exception that the word general " takes the place of " dis- 
trict, as " general master workman," etc. The general maator 
workmen have been Uriah S. Stephens (the founder of the order). 
Terence V. Powderly, Janfts R. Sovereign, John N, Parsons ana 
Henry A. Hicks. The order has a publication known as the Journal 
of the Knights of Labour, published at Washington, D.C* 
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The third attempt to bring into one order irien employed 
in different vocations was the American Railway Union, 
American organized in Chicago on the 20th of June 1893. 
Railroad It included all railway employes bom of white 
Union. parents. It was organized for the protection of 
members in all matters relating to wages and their rights as 
employes, and aflirmed that such cmploy6s were entitled to a 
voice in fixing \vages and in determining conditions of employ- 
ment, 'J’he union won a great victory on the North-Western 
railway in April 1894, but its action in the great strikes in 
Chicago in 1894 cost it its life. Its membership reached at one 
time 150,000. 

The separate unions found that the co-operation of other 
unions was needed to perfect and extend their work, and 
attempts were made from time to time to organize a 
ofTabotir"^ federated body. The initial steps were taken in 1866, 
when the trades assemblies of New York City and 
Baltimore called a national labour congress, the 100 delegates 
sent by 60 secret and open organizations from different trade 
unions meeting on the 20th of August. In 1867 a second con- 
vention was called to meet in Chicago, the aim being to form a 
Trades Union (iungress like that existing in Great Britain. 
The National Laliour Union held two conventions in 1868, 
the first in May and the other in September; it met again in 
Chicago in 18O9, in Boston in 1870, in l^hiladelphia in 1871, and 
in Columbus, Ohio, in 1872. ’fhis closed the experience of the 
National Labour Union. During 1873, owing to the industrial 
depression, many of the trade unions were suspended. An 
industrial congress met in Rocliesler, N.Y., in April 1874, 
consisting of some of the leading trade unionists of the United 
States, and on the J4th of that month a convention was held 
representing the Sovereigns of Industry. 'Die expectation was 
that the old National Labour Ibiion .should lie taken up. The 
Industrial Brotherhood of the United States, another secret 
(►rdcr, partaking largely of the character of the Knights of 
Labour, was represented in that convention. As might have been 
expected, the two ideas - that on which the Knights of Labour 
was organized and the trade union idea — immediately l)ecame 
antagonistic, yet a platform containing most of the principles 
of the Knights of Labour was adopted. The movement ended 
with the Rochester meeting. 'Die years 1875 and 1876 saw 
other attempts; but they were chiefly political in their character 
and the temporary orders then organized were disbanded. Be- 
tween 1876 and 1881 other attempts wore made at federation. 
A call issued jointly by the Knights of Industry and a body 
known as the Amalgamated Labour Union, consisting of .some 
dissatisfied members of the Knights uf Labour, resulted in a 
convention held at Terre Haute, Ind., on the 2nd of August 1881. 
'fhe chief purpose was to supplant the Knights of Labour by 
the creation of a new secret order. 'Fhe membership of the 
convention, however, had trade union proclivities and did not 
believe in multiplying labour societies. 'Die secret organization 
was not ^rfhjctefL Another convention was held in J’itlsburg, 
on the j‘^h of November 1881, as the result pf the following 

statement :-2- 
» 

We- have numberless track's unions, trades assemblies or 
councils, KlTigHfs of J.abour, and various other local, national and 
intematiwiaj'labour unions, all engaged in the noble task of elevat- 
ing .artd rnijiroving thc' condition of tlie working classes. Hut great 
as* has been the work done by these bodies, there is ^'astl^rlnorc that 
can be done by a combination of all these organizations'in a federa- 
tion of trades and labour unions. 

It is cluinu'd that the j 07 delegates represented 262,000 workmen. 
'J'heir delihcValions re, suited in thc Federation of Organized 
'Frades' *anH Labour Unions of the United States and Canada. 
Its platform dihpred but \'ery little from that of thc Knights 
of ].abour, altho'ugh ii was in some respects more comprehensive. 
It demanded eight hours as a day’s work; called for national 
and slate incoiporation of trade unions; favoured obligatory 
cdiff^tion of all children, and the prohibition of their employ- 
ment under the age of fourteen; fawiured the enactment of 
uniform apjircntice laws; opposed bitterly all contract convict 
labour and Vbe truck system for payment of wage.s; demanded 


laws giving to working men a first lien on property upon which 
their labour had been expended; insisted upon the abrogation 
of all so-called conspiracy laws; advocated the establishment 
of a national bureau of labour statistics; urged the prohibition 
of the importation of foreign labour; opposed government 
contracts on public work; favoured the adoption by states of an 
employers’ liability act ; and urged all other labour bodies 
to vote only for labour legislators. The second convention was 
held at Cleveland, 0 ., on the 21st of November 1882. 

Thc American Federation of Labour is the largest labour 
organization in thc United States. It was organized at Columbus, 
0 ., on the 8th of December 1886, under the name it now bears. 
In 1888 it was declared that it owed its existence to the Federa- 
tion of Organized Trades, &c., founded in 1881 at Pittsburg, and 
that the American Federation meetings or conventions should 
date from that year; hence it is generally staled that thc 
Federation was founded in 1881. From the start in 1881 the 
Federation had a constitution, but it revised it at the convention 
held in Baltimore on the i6th of December 1887, under the name 
of the American Federation of Labour. The order is not .secret, 
nor do individual members, through local trades unions or 
otherwise, owe any allegiEince to it. Its object is thc encourage- 
ment and formation of local trades and labour unions and the 
closer federation of such societies through the organization 
of central trades and labour unions in every state, and the 
combination of such bodies into state, territorial or provincial 
organizations for the purpose of securing general harmony not 
only in the interests of the working masses, but of legislation. 
While it is a federation, ii cannot Ije called a federal body, 
like the Knights of Labour, although there are local trade unions, 
trade assemblies in cities and state federations; nevertheless, 
there is not the hierarrhiral character of the other body. Most 
of the trade unions in the United Slates are affiliated with 
the American Federation. The great railway brotherhoods arc 
not so affiliated, except the Amalgamated Association of Rail- 
road Employe's of America, the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trackmen. 

The* federation has affiliated with it T17 international unions, 
^7 state federations, 57*^ city central bodies, and OOi local trade and 
federal labour unions. The international unions are made up of 
approximately 28,500 local unions. 'J'Jie average membershij) on 
which dues have been i)aid was 264,825 in 1897, and ten years later 
the number was 1,538,970. 

The chief officers of the federation are a ]>residenl, second, 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth vice-presidents, treasurer and .secretary. 
Samuel (iompers of New York was the first jiresident, holding that 
position till 1894, when he was defeated through the endeavours 
of the Socialist J,abour I’arty, and John M'Bride elected. At tlie 
next session, however, he was re-elected. The numerical strength 
of the American Federation of Labour is probably not far from 

1.600.000. It maintains a journal coMad thv A meric rcdnaUoyiis^l, 
published at Washington, ]_).C. The doctrine oi the federation 
relative to strikes is that each affiliated society has its own 
government, distinct from the government of the national con- 
vention, which has no jiower to order strikes, .such matters being 
left to the affiliated .societies, but i.s advisory and not conclusive 
in its action. 

Unions arc often organized for temporary purposes, their 
existence cea.sing a.s soon as the purposes succeed or fail. I’he 
total number of members of all kinds of labour 
organizations cannot be stated. There are many 
local societies and a.s.sociations other than those " ’’ 

liclonging to the Knights of Labour or those affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour, but which are distinctly labour 
bodies. According to the best possible classification there 
are 20,000,000 wage-earners in the United States, including 
men, women and children. Thc most liberal estimate of the 
membership of all labour organizations places the total at 

2.000. 000. This would be about 10% of the whole body of 
wage-workers; but in some occupations, like that of the printing 
trade, thc organization probably includes from 75 to 90%. 

The law relating to trade unions varies somewhat in thc 
different stales. Both the federal legislature and several 'of 
thc states (Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Maryland, Iowa, Kansas and Louisiana) have passed iavv^ 
permitting the incorporation of unions. Michigan, Wyoming 
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and Nebrasl^ have specially provided for incorporating assem- 
blies of the Knights of Labour. Hardly any advantage, however, 
has been taken of these statutes. Some states have passed laws 
excepting trade unions from restrictions on combinations and 
conspiracies imposed by other statutes or the common law {e.g. 
New York), and especially from the operation of anti-trust laws 
(Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Montana, North Carolina 
and Texas). The Texas law, however, has been held uncon- 
stitutional. A number of states have passed laws, some of 
doubtful validity, prohibiting employers from making it a 
condition of employment that labourers should not belong to 
a union. Most states have adopted statutes legalizing union 
labels to indicate the products of members of trade unions. 

By act of Congres.s, associations of the nature of labour 
organizations, having branches in several states or territories, may, 
on filing articles of association for record in Washington, become 
corporations. American legislation generally is friendly to 
trade unions. Their purposes are regarded as lawful by the 
courts, but if they use unlawful means lor their accomplish- 
ments, a remedy will be applied. Injury to property, intimida- 
tion by threats, personal violence, or boycotts enforced by 
terrorism, are such unlawful means. The liberty of action 
thus secured to organizations of labour is equally the right of 
the employer. Therefore, a statute making it an offence for 
one to require tho.se whom he employs to withdraw from a trade 
union is unconstitutional and void (see Reports of American 
Bar Assoctatton, xxi. 367, 372). The courts recognize 
that membership in trade unions is a species of property, 
of which no one can be deprived except through a formal 
procedure in conformity with the rules of the organization. 
Soine of the states, notably New York, have a statute pro- 
hibiting trade unions from making any discrimination in con- 
nexion with their admission requirements on account of 
membership in the state militia or national guard. 

Ai THOUiTiEs. — F.ly, rite Labour Movement iit Amcrua (New 
York, N.Y., 1880): M 'Neill, 'I he Labour Movement (BoKlon, Mass., 
1887); Powderly, Thirty Ycavi, of Labour (Columbus, (>., i8Hy); 
Siinonds, The Story of Manual Labour in all Lands and A^es 
(Chicago, 188O); IJliss, The Liew Tncy clop aedia of Social Reform {Nov: 
York, 1908); Aldrich, '‘The American Federation of Labour,” 
Economic Studies (August 1898); Wright, Industrial Evolution of 
the United States (Mcadville, Pa., 1895); "Historical Sketch of 
the Knights of Labour, ' Quart. Journ. of Economies (January 
1887); ” The Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers,*’ 
Quart. Journ. of Economics ijuly 1893 and November 1901); 
|. R. Commons, Trade Unionism and Labor Problems; Hollander 
and Barnett, Studies in American Trade Unionism; Barnett, A Trial 
Bibliography of American Trade Union Publications. (C. D. W.) 

TRADE WINDS, the name given to tlic winds which blow' 
from the tropical belts of high pressure towards the equatorial 
belt of low pressure, from the north-east in the northern hemi- 
sphere and from the south-east in the southern. They afe 
exceedingly regular, e.specially over the oceans, where there is 
no disturbing influence from the great land masses. They 
receive their name from this feature, the term “ trade ’’ being 
\iscd in the otherwise obsolete sense of “ direction ” or “ course ” 
(cf. “ tread ”). The area of their greatest influence may be 
taken to extend from about 3° to 35''' N., and from the equator 
to 28*^ S., though these belts are actually somewhat narrower 
at any given season, as the whole system of surface winds over 
the globe moves north and south following the sun. The westerly 
winds prevalent in the belts respectively north of the northern 
tropical belt of high pressure, and south of the southern, are 
sometimes known as anti-trades, their direction being opposite 
to that of the trade w'inds. 

TRAFALGAR, BATTLE OP. The British victory over the 
French off Cape Trafalgar, fought on the 21st of October 1805, 
was a sequel of the breakdown of Napoleon’s great scheme for 
the invasion of the British Isles (see Napoleonic Campaigns : 
Naval). When Villeneuvc gave up in de.spair the attempt to 
enter the Channel, he steered for Cadiz, and anchored in that 
port on the 20th of August 1805. He found three British 
ship§ of the line, under the command of Vice-Admiral Cuthbert 
Collingwood, on the watch. Collingwood, resolved that the 


allies should not drive him through the Straits of Gibraltar 
without being compelled to follow, retired slowly, and at a 
short distance ahead of the ships sent to pursue him. They, 
not being willing to be drawn into the Mediterranean, gave up 
the pursuit. The British officer then resumed his watch off 
Cadiz. On the 22nd of August he was joined by Rear-Admiral 
Sir Richard Bickerton with 1 our ships of the line, and t n the 30th 
by Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Calder with 18. The iJded fleet, 
consisting of 29 sail of the line which had come with Villeneuve, 
and five already at Cadiz, 34 in all, remained quiescent. The use 
to be made of it, or the measures to be taken for its destruction, 
were matters of urgent consideration to Napoleon and to the 
British government. On the 14th of September Napoleon 
gave orders that the French and Spanish ships at C'adiz .should 
put to sea at the first favourable opportunity, join .se\en Spanish 
ships of the line then at Cartagena, go to Naples, and land the 
soldiers they carried to reinforce his troops then in that king- 
dom, and should fight a decisive action if they met Briti.sh 
fleet of inferior numbers. Two S^panish ships of the line were to 
be counted as equal to one French. Tlieir final destination 
was to be Toulon. On the 15th he decided that Villeneuve, 
whose “ excessive pusillanimity ’’ rendered him incapable of 
vigorous action, must be replaced by Admiral Rosily. Ro.sily 
received his orders on the 17th and left for Cadiz. The British 
government, determined to confine the allies to Cadiz, or beat 
them if they came out, sent Nelson to take command and 
prepared to despatch reinforcements. Nelson left Portsmouth 
on the 15th of September, and reached Cadiz on the 28th, 
bringing three ships of the line with him. He gave orders that 
no salute should be fired for him lest the enemy should learn that 
reinforcements had arrived. The bulk of the fleet — 23 sail — was 
kept well out at sea, and five ships of the line under Rear-Admiral 
Louis were appointed to cruise ('lose to Cadiz as an inshore 
squadron. On the 5th of October Louis was sent to Gibraltar 
to renew hi.s provision.s and water, and the watch v^as left to 
two frigates. Between the 7th and the 13th of October Nelson 
was joined by six ship?; of the line, making a total of 34. But 
Admiral Calder, having been summoned home to stand a 
court-martial, took his flagship with him on the 14th, and on 
the 17th another line-of-battlc ship had to be detached to renew 
her stores. As Admiral Louis could not return before the 
battle of the 21st, Nelson had at his disposal 27 ships of the line 
in all. Napoleon’s order of the 14th of September reached 
Villeneuve on the 28th. He learnt also that Rosily was coming, 
but not that he himself was to be superseded. On the 5th of 
October he held a council of war of French and Spanish officers. 
They decided that the condition of their .ships did not justify 
them in hoping for victory over the British fleet, but Napoleon’s 
orders were peremptory, and the}' agreed that a sortie must be 
made. Easterly winds were needed to facilitate the .sailing 
of a large and awkward fleet from Cadiz, and till the 14th the 
wind was hard from the west. Even when it fell the allies 
lingered. On the i8th of October Villeneuve heard that Rosily 
had reached Madrid, and of his own supersession. Stung by 
the pro.spcct of being disgraced before the fleet, he resolved to 
go to .sea before his successor could reach Cadiz. 

The allies, aided by a light land breeze which blew irom the 
east, though the wind at sea was westerly, began to leave Cadiz 
Bay on the 19th, Their movements were at once known to the 
British look-out frigates, and were transmitted by signal to 
Nelson, who was cruising some thirty miles to the west. During 
the period of blockade he had instructed his captains as to how 
he meant to fight the approaching battle. The memorandum 
in which his instructions were embodied was dated the 9th of 
October. It was drawn up in view of the circumstances whicii 
did not arise— that the enemy would come to sea with a strong 
ea.sterly wind which would give him the weather gage; that he 
migjit be reinforced to a strength of over 50 ships of the line from 
Brest, Rochefort and Cartagena; that the British fleet might 
be raised by reinforcements to 40 ships. But the governinf^ 
principles of the memorandum were independent of su^ 
details. They were that the ordbr of sailing fn which ^ 
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ffeet wheii the enemy ms seen m to be tie oid« d 
ba -tie , that no- tene was to be; wasted :ia forming a precise line ; 
that the attack ^as to be made in two bodies, of ythxch one, to 
be ted by the second in coirmiand, CoUingwood, was to be thrown 
on the rear of the enemy, white the other, led by Nelson himself, 
was to take care that the centre and van should not come to the 
assistance of the ships cut off. Nelson was careful to point 
out that Something must be left to chance. Nothing is sure 
in a sea fight beyond all others and he left his captains free 
from all hampering rules by telling them that “No captain 
v.An do very wrong if he places his ship alongside that of the 
enemy.” In short the execution was to be as circumstances 
should dictate, subject to tlie guiding rule that the enemy's 
rear was to be cut off and a concentration of superior force on 
an inferior sought for. 

The uncertainties of naval warfare in the days of sailing 
ships were fully shown at Trafalgar. The allies, having left 
Cadiz on the 20th of October, were 33 sail of the line strong, 
ane of the fleet having been left l>ehind. They sailed in five 
squadrons. Three were nearer the land than the other two. 
The leading squadron of the three war commanded by the 
Spanish admiral, Alava ; Villeneuve followed ; and the I'rench 
admiral, Dumanoir, commanded the rear. The other two 
squadrons of six ships of the line each, commanded by the Spanish 
admiral, Gravina, and the French admiral, Magon, were parallel 
with» and outside of the three. All headed for the Straits of 
Gibraltar in the westerly breezes, which had become very 
light. The British fleet of 27 sail in two divisions also headed 
lor the Mediterranean. During the night of the 2oth-2ist of 
October several movements were made to gain position, and 
there was an inevitable tendency to straggle among vessels which 
did not all sail equally well and were moving in light winds. 
On the early morning of the 21st the allies were some twelve 
miles off Cape 'I’rafalgar. The British fleet was .some ten or 
twelve miles out at sea to the west of them. Seeing that a 
battle would now be forced on him, Villeneuve ordered his 
whole fleet to turn so as to bring their heads on Cadiz. He 
was painfully aware that the incomparably more expert British 
fleet would not be content to attack him in the old-fashioned 
way, coming down in a parallel line and engaging from van to 
rear. He knew that they would endeavour to concentrate on 
a part of his line. But Villeneuve was too conscious of the 
inexperience of his officers and men to think it possible to make 
counter movements with them. It has been .said that the 
French and Spanish ships which liad taken part in the late 
cruise to the West Indies and back must be considered as 
trained in the same sense as the British. But apart from the 
fact that these vessels formed little more than a half of the 
allied fleet, the comparison is childish. It could only have 
occurred to writers wlio, wishing lo exalt the gloiy^ of Trafalgar, 
forget that the superior quality of the British fleet, the fruit 
of for^sight^ of good sense, and the strenuous work of a people, 
was itself the-' ifest of all claims to honour. A hasty cruise 
. acfOfis the Atlantic and back was no equivalent for years of 
iramingf . The blockades maintained by the British fleet had 
1 ladc it‘ difficult for the allies to obtain stores and their ships 
v.ere ill fetted. Their crews contained a minute proportion of 
m "0 bi^to the sea, and as they had to be taught the elements 
or seamanship on the few occasions when they got to‘ sea, their 
giinner\' was neglected. There was valour in the allied fleet, 
lull there' was neither skill nor confidence. Moreover, the very 
right wind then blowing rendered manoeuvring all but im- 
po.ssible for the most expert crews. Villeneuve could do nothing 
more than order his fleet to turn so as to bring the ships’ heads 
on Cadiz, to forjn the line, and await the enemy’s attack. He, 
however, left his captains free to act for the best when the 
battle hid begun, by telling them that whoever was not under 
fire was not at his post. The movement of conversion orejered 
Til 0 o’clock a.m. was not executed till about 10 o’clock, and it 
was ill done. The three squadrons nearest the shore turned 
first, the rear .beginning, to leave room for the others. Thus 
Du:^>"noir ribw led the v 5 n and Alava followed Villeneuve. 
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The two squadrons of Gravina and Magon, which liad been 
outside, fell in behind Alava. No accurate line was formed. 
The allies drifted rather than sailed into a curve of some five 
miles long, stretching from north to scaith, conc^ave on the west 
side, and more pronounced at the southern than at the northern 
end. Their ships did not follow one another, but were in many 
cases two, and in some cases three, abreast in groups. To 
some extent this was to their advantage, as the effective range 
of lire of the artillery of the day was Imrely 1200 }'ds., and as 
tlie power of concentrating the fire of guns out of ports was 
limited, the danger to an assailant bearing down was not great 
during his approach. The peril was that he would be engaged 
with two or three enemies when he had broken into the line, 
and this risk was increased by the accidental group formation 
of the allies. 

The confidence and promptitude of the British fleet presented 
a marked contrast to the passivity of the allies. When in the 
early morning the enemy was seen to the east, Nelson’s fleet 
was in two divisions, somewhat .scattered — his own of 12 sail 
of the line being to the westward and windward in the light 
breeze from W.N.W.; Collingwood’s of 15 sail being to leeward 
and east. At 640 the signal wa.s made to form the order of 
sailing and prepare for battle. The enemy’s movement of 
conversion was already seen, and it was obvious that unless 
he v/ere rap’d ly stopped he might reach Cadiz Bay in safety. 
A few minutes before 7 o’clock the signal to bear up, No. 76, 
was made by Nelson. Much discussion has arisen as to whether 
this was an order to bear up together, or in succession; the 
first if exactly executed would have cau.sed the British ships 
to approach the enemy in a line abreast (side by side) since all 
would have turned at once; the second would have' caused 
them to approach in a line ahead (one after the other) since they 
would have turned successively. The discussion is in reality 
futile, because the want of wind rendered it impossible to 
arrange exact formations, because it had been decided that 
no time should be wasted in dressing the line, and because 
Nelson's flagship, the “ Victory ” (100), and ColHngwood’s 
flagship, the “Royal Sovereign” (100), were quick-sailing 
ves!>els, and both admirals moved at the best attainable speed. 
The slow ships could not keep up with tliem. The two 
squadrons went down heading to north of east, CoUingwood 
to the right and leeward, Nelson to the north and windward, 
in two bodies without exact formation, according to the 
speed of the .ships. CoUingwood headed for the centre, and 
the pronounced curve at the south end of the allied line 
caused the ships of his division lo come into action in a close 
approach to a parallel with the enemy. The “ Royal Sovereign ” 
was the first British ship to break into the enemy’s line, which 
.she did about midday and astern of Alava’s flagship the “ Santa 
Ana.” She was alone for a few minutes, but the ships of 
Collingwood’s division, as they sailed into the curve, were mostly 
able, by steering to the right, to get into action very soon after 
their admiral. Nelson’s division was headed by himself to 
cut through the enemy between his van and centre, and to bar 
his road to Cadiz. It was certainly in a nearer approach to a 
line ahead than Collingwood’s. After making a demonstra- 
tion at the allied van, he broke into their line astern of the 
“ Bucentaure ” (too), the flagship of Villeneuve. 

The exact movements of all the ships engaged could only 
be given in a vcr\’ detailed account of the battle, but the main 
lines of the action are already indicated. To the allies it 
appeared that the British fleet as.sailed them in two lines con- 
verging on their centre, and that it then carried out a concen- 
tration on this part of their line. Though this is too simple— 
or too bald— a statement of the case, it does not go far from 
the truth. The allied formation was broken in two, and though 
the rear part was kept well in play by ColHngwood’s division, 
the severest blows fell on the central sections. 

The battle, which began at midday, was terminated about 
five. Eighteen of the allies were taken. Their vtm, after 
long remaining quiescent, made a futile demonstration, and 
then sailed away. The four van ships which escaped with 
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Admiral Dumanoir were met and captured off Cape Ortegal 
on the 4th of November by a British squadron of five ships 
under Sir Richard Strachan, The stormy weather which 
followed the battle gave the enemy an opportunity to retake 
some of the prizes, and others were lost. Four only were 
carried into Gibraltar by the British fleet — three French and 
one Spanish. Only eleven of, the allied fleet succeeded in 
finding safety in Cadiz. The fragment of the French squadron 
remained there under Admiral Rosily till he was forced to 
surrender to the Spaniards in 1808 on the breaking out of the 
Peninsular War. The loss of life of the allies cannot be stated 
with precision. In the British fleet the reported loss in killed 
and wounded was i6qo, of whom 1452 belonged to 14 out of 
the 27 ships of the line present — the inequality of loss being ' 
mainly due to the fact that it was as a rule these vessels which 
came earliest into action. For the circumstances of Nelson’s 
death see the article Nelson. 

Authorities.— Accounts of the battle of Trafalgar arc to be found 
in all the naval, and most of the general, histories of the time. The 
most essential of the original authorities arc collected by Sir N. 
Harris Nicolas in his Despatches and Letters of Vice-Admiral Lord 
Viscount Nelson, vol. vii. (London 1844-1846). The controversy 
as to the exact method on which the battle was fought, and the 
significance of the signal to bear down, is fully worked out with many 
references to authorities in The Times from the 14th of July to the 
2ibt of October 1905, both in a general corresjiondcnce and in a series 
of articles on “ Trafalgar and the Nelson Touch," 16th, igth, 22nd, ' 
26th, 28th and 30th of September 1905; see also J. S. Corbett, The 
Campaign of Trafalgar (1910). (D. H.) 

TRAFFIC, properly the interchange or passing of goods or 
merchandise between persons, communities or countries, 
commerce or trade. The term in current usage is chiefly 
applied collectively to the goods, passengers, vehicles and 
vessels passing to and fro over the streets, roads, sea, rivers, 
canals, railways, &c. 

'rhe origin of the word is obscure. It occurs in Fr. trafique, and 
trafiquer, Ital. tvaffico, irafficare, Sp. trafago, trajagar. Du Cange 
{Gloss. Med. et Inf. Lat.) quotes the use of traffigarc from a treaty 
between Milan and Venice of 1380, and gives other variants of the word 
in medieval Latin. There is a medieval Latin ^vord transfegator, an ; 
explorer, spy, investigator (see Du Cange, op. cit., s'.r.) which occurs 
as early as 1243, and is stated to bo from transfegare, a corruption of 
transfretare, to cross over the sea {trans, across, fretum, gulf, strait, 
channel). Die? {Etymologisches Worterhuch der romanischen 
Sprarhev) connects the word with Port, trasfegar, to decant, wliich 
he traces to Late Lat. vicarc, to exchange, Lat. vicis, chanp, turn. 

A suggestion {Athenaeum, app. 7, 1900) has been made that it is 
to be relerred to a late Hebrew corruption {traffik) of Gr. rpofraTirds, 
pertaining to a trojdiy, applied to a .silver com with the figure of 
victory upon it and termed in X.atin victoriaius. 

TRAHERNE, THOMAS (1637 ?-i6j4), English writer, was, 
according to Anthony Wood, a " shoemaker's son of Hereford." 
He entered Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1652, and after 
receiving his degree in 1656 took holy orders. In rtie 
following year he was appointed rector of Credenhill, near 
Hereford, and in 1661 received his M.A. degree. He found 
a good patron in Sir Orlando Bridgenian, lord keeper of the 
seals from 1667 to 1672 Traherne became his domestic 
clmplain and also mini.ster ’’ of Teddington. He died at 
Bridgeman’s house at Teddington on or about tlie 27th of 
September 1674. He led, we are told, a simple and devout life, 
and was well read in primitive antiquity and the fathers. His 
prose works arc Roman Forgeries (1673), Christian Ethics (1675), 
and A Serious and Patheiicall Contemplation of the Mercies 
of God (1699). His poems have a curious history. They were 
left in MS. and presumably passed with the rest of his library 
into the hands of his brother Philip. 'I’hey then became appar- 
ently the possession of the Skipps of Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
When the property of this family was dispersed in 1888 the 
value of ^he MSS. was unrecognized, for in i89<^ or 1897 they 
were discovered by Mr W. T. Brooke on a street bookstall. 
Dr Grosart bought them, and proposed to include them in his 
edition of the works of Henry Vaughan, to whom he was 
disposed to assign them. He left this task uncompleted, and 
Mr Bertram Dobell, who eventually secured the MSS., was 
able to establish the authorship of Thomas Traherne. The 
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discovery included, beside the po«ns, four complete “Cen- 
turies of Meditations," short paragraphs embodying ructions 
on religion and morals. Some of these, evidently autobio- 
graphical in character, describe a childhood from which the 
“ glory and the dream " was slow to depart. Of the power 
of nature to inform the mind with beauty, and the ecstatic 
harmony of a child with the natural world, the earlier poems, 
which contain his best work, are full. In their manner, as 
in their matter, they remind the reader of Blake and Words- 
worth. Traherne has at hLs best an excellence ail his own, 
but there can be no reasonable doubt that he was familiar both 
with the poems of Herbert and of Vaughan. The poems on 
childhood may well have been inspir^ by Vaughan's lines 
; entitled The Retreat. His poetry is essentially metaphysical 
and his workmanship is uneven, but the collection contains 
passages of great beauty. 

See Bertram Dobell's editions of the Poetical Works (1906) and 
Centuries of Meditation {1908). 

TRAILL, HENRY DUFF (1842-1900), British author and 
journalist, was born at Blackheath on the 14th of August 1842. 
He belonged to an old Caithness family, the TrailLs of Rattar, 
and his father, James Traill, was stipendiary magistrate of 
Greenwich and Woolwich. H. D. Traill was sent to the Merchant 
Taylors School. He rose to be head of the school and obtained 
i a scholarship at St John's College, Oxford. He was destined for 
the profession of medicine and took his degree in natural sciences 
in 1865, but then read for the bar, being called in 1869. In 
1871 he received an appointment in the education oflice which 
left him leisure to cultivate his gift for literature. In 1873 
became a contributor to the PaU Mall Gazette y then under the 
editorship of Frederick Greenwood. He followed Greenwood 
to the St James's Gazette when in 1880 the Pall Mall Gazette took 
for a time the Liberal side, and he continued to contribute 
to that paper up to 1895. In the meantime he had also joined 
the staff of the Saturday RevieWy to which he sent, amongst 
other wi’itings, weekly verses upon subjects of the hour. Some 
! of the best of these he republished in 1882 in a volume called 
Recaptured Rhymes, and others in a later collection of Saturday 
Songs (1890). He was also a leader-writer on the Daily Tele- 
graph, and acted for a time as editor of the (Sunday) Observer. 
In 1897 he became first editor of Literature, when that weekly 
paper (afterwards sold and incorporated with the Academy) 
was established by the proprietors of The Times, and direct^ 
its fortunes until his death. Traill’s long connexion with 
journalism must not obscure the fact that he was a man of letters 
rather than a journalist. He wrote best when he wrote with least 
sense of the burden of responsibility. His playful humour and 
his ready wit were only given full scope when he was writing 
to please himself. One of his most brilliant jeux d'esprit was 
a pamphlet which was published without his name soon after 
he had begun to write for the newspapers. It was called The 
Jsraeliiish Question and the Comments of the Canaan Journals 
thereon (1876). This told the story of the Exodus in articles 
which paroled very cleverly the style of all the leading journals 
of the day, and was at once recognized as the work of a bom 
humorist. Traill sustained this reputation with The New 
Lucian, which appeared in 1884 (2nd ed., with sev^al new 
dialogues, 1900); but for the rest his labours were upon more 
serious lines. He directed the production of a vast work on 
Social England in 1893-1898; he wrote, for several scries of 
biographies, studies of Coleridge (1884), Sterne (1882), Wil- 
liam III. (1888), Shaftesbury (1886), Strafford (1889), and Lord 
Salisbury (1891) ; he compiled a biography of Sir John Franklin, 
the Arctic explorer (1896); and after a visit to Egypt he pub- 
lished a volume on the country, and in 1897 appeared his book 
on Lord Cromer, the man who had done so much to bring it 
back to prosperity. Of these the literary studies ore the best, 
for Traill possessed great critical insist. He published two 
collections of essays: Number Twenty (1892), and The New 
Fiction (1897). In 1865 his Glaucus; a tale of a Fish, was 
produced at the Olympic Theatre with Miss NcDie Farren in 
the part of Glaucus. In conjunction with Mr Robert Hichens 
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he wrote The Medicine Man, produced at tlie Lyceum in 1898. 
He died in London on the 21st of February 1900. 

TRAIN (M. Eng. trayn or Irayne, derived through Fr. from 
Late Lat. trahinare, to drag, draw, I^t. trahere; cf. trail, trace, 
ultimately from the same source), a general term applied to that 
which is drawn or trailed behind or after anything else, the hind 
part or rear of anything, it is thus used of the portion of a 
skirt, robe or cloak which is lengthened behind so that when 
allowed to fall it trails along tlie ground. In reremonial pro- 
cessions and other stiite functions the duty of keeping rai.sed the 
train of the sovereign’s robes, or of the robes of great officials 
and dignitaries, is assigned to pages or to official train-bearers. 
'J'he length of the train which ladles must w^ar at royal courts, 
drawing-rooms or other sUUe functions is fixed by regulations 
from the lord chamberlain’s office. The chief .specific uses of 
the term are for the trail of a gun, that portion of the carriage 
which rests upon the ground when it is unlimbcrcd, the line oi 
gunpowder or other combustible material whu'h is used to 
Ignite a charge of explosives, and, figuratively, to an ordered 
.series or sequence of evetits, thoughts, &c. The most familiar 
application is to a number of carriages, wagons or trucks coupled 
together and drawn by a locomotive engine on a railway (see 
Railways). A special use of the verb “ to train," in the .sense 
of to educate, to instruct, to bring into fit and proper con- 
dition, mental, moral or physical, is developed, as in “ educate " 
(Lat. educate, literally, to draw out), from the sense of draw- 
ing or bringing out the good qualities aimed at in a course of 
instruction; a .specific use is that of training for a race or other 
form of athletics, i.e. getting into fit physical condition. 

TRAJAN [Marcus Ulimus 'Jrajanu.s] (a.d. 53 117), 

Roman emperor, was born at Itiilica, in Spain, on the i8th 
of September 52 (or 53). 'I'hc family to w’hich he belonged 
was probably Italian and not Iberian by blood. His father 
began as a common legionary soldier, and fought his way up 
to the consulship and the governorship of Asia. The younger 
Trajan was rigorously trained by him, and imbued wdth the 
■same principles and tastes. He was a .soldier born and bred. 
No better representative of the true old hardy Roman type, 
little softened by either luxury or education, had come to the 
head of affairs since the days of Marius. His training was 
almost exclusively military, but his experience as an officer 
gave him an acquaintance with almost every important province 
of the empire, which wus of priceless value to him when he came 
to the throne. For ten years he held a commission as military 
tribune, which took him to many lands far asunder; then he 
filled important posts in Syria and Spain. By the year 89 
he had achieved a considerable military reputation. At that 
lime L. Antonius Saturninus headed a rebellion in German)’, 
which threatened seriously to bring Dfimitian’s rule to an end. 
Trajan was ordered in hot luc^te from Further Spain to the 
Rhine..* Although he carried his troops over that long and 
arduous march* with almost unexampled rapidity, he only 
arrived ^aftiT thc^msurrection had been put down. But his 
promptitude rai.s^d him higher in the favour of Domitian, and 
he advanced to the consulship in 91. Of the next five 
years of ftis life we know nothing definite. It is not unlikely 
that fhw were flpent at Rome or in Italy in the fulfilment of 
some official, duties. When the revolution of 96 came, and 
Nerya rfefrtacyd the murdered Domitian,’ one of tfie most 
important posts in the empire, that of consular legate of Upper 
Germany, was conferred upon Trajan. An officer whose 
nature, a.s the event showed, was interpenetrated with the 
spirit of legality was a fitting servant of a revolution whose aim 
it was t(i«ubstitute leg lily for personal caprice as the dominant 
principle of affairs, The short reign of Nerva really did start 
the empire on a- new career, which lasted more than three- 
quarters of a century. But it also demonstrated how impossible 
it Was for- any one to govern at all who had no claim, either 
per^nal or iiffierited, to the respect of the legions. Nerva'saw 
that if he r^ iild not find an Augustus to control the army, the 
army would find another Domitian to trample the senate under 
foot.. In hisi difficuliias he 4 ook counsel with L. Licinius Sura, 
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a lifelong friend of Trajan, and on the 27th of October in the 
year 97 he ascended the Capitol and proclaimed that he adopted 
Trajan as his son. The senate confirmed the choice and 
acknowledged the emperor’s adopted son as his successor. 
After a little hesitation Trajan accepted the position, which 
was marked by the titles of imperator, Caesar and Germanicus, 
and by the tribunician authority. He immediately proceeded 
to Lower Germany, to assure himself of the fidelity of the 
troops in that province, and while at Cologne he received news 
of Nerva’s death (Jan. 25, 98). The authority of the new 
emperor was recognized at once all over the empire. The no*, el 
fact that a master of the Romans should have been born on 
Sjianish soil seems to have passed with little remark, and this 
absence of notice is significant. Trajan’s first care as emperor 
was to write to the senate an assurance like that which had been 
given by Nerva, that he would neither kill nor degrade any 
senator. He ordered the establishment of a temple and cult 
in honour of his adoptive father, but he did not come to Rome. 
In his dealings with the mutinous praetorians the strength of 
the new emperor’s hand was shown at once. He ordered a 
portion of the force to Germany. They did not venture to 
disobey, and were distributed among the legions there. Those 
who remained at Rome were easily overawed and reformed. 
It is still more surprising that the soldiers should have quietly 
submitted to a reduction in the amount of the donative or gift 
which it was customary for them to receive from a new emperoi’. 
though the civil population of the capital were paid their largess 
{con^ianum) in full. By politic management Trajan was able 
io represent the diminution as a sort of discount for immediate 
payment, while the civilians had to wait a considerable time 
before their full due was handed to them. 

The secret of 'i Yajan’s power lay in his close personal relatiuie 
^^ith the officers and men of the army and in the soldierly 
cjualilies which commanded their esteem. He po.ssc.s.scd 
courage, justice and frankness. Having a good title to militarv 
distinct ion himself, he could afford, as the unwarlike emperor^ 
could not, to be generous to his officers. The common soldiers, 
on the other hand, were fascinated by hir, personal proweas and 
his camaraderie. His features were firm and clearly cut; his 
figure v/as tall and soldierly. His hair was already grey before 
he came to the throne, though he was not more than forty-five 
years old. When on service he used the mean fare of the 
common private, dining on salt pork, cheese and sour wine. 
Nothing pleased him better than to take part with the centurion 
or the .soldier in fencing or other military exercise, and he 
would applaud any shrewd blow which fell upon his own helmet. 
He loved to display his acquaintance with the career of dis- 
tinguished veterans, and to talk with them of their battles and 
their wounds. Probably he lost nothing of his popularity with 
the army by occasional indulgence in sensual pleasures. Yet 
('very man felt and knew that no detail of military duty, how- 
ever minute, e.sraped the emperor's eye, and that any relaxation 
of discipline would be punished rigorously, yet with unwavering 
justice. Trajan emphasized at once his personal control and 
the constitutionality of his sway by bearing on his campaigns 
the actual title of “ proconsul,” which no other emperor had 
done. All things considered, it is not surprising that he wa.s 
able, without serious opposition from the army, entirely to 
remodel the military institutions of the empire, and to bring 
tiiem into a shape from which tliere was comparatively little 
departure so long as the army lasted. In disciplinary matters 
no emperor since Augustus had been able to keep so strong a 
control over the troops. Pliny rightly praises Trajan as the 
lawgiver and the founder of discipline, and Vegetius classc" 
Augustus, Trajan and Hadrian together as restorers of the 
morale of the army. The confidence which .existed between 
Trajan and his army finds expression in some of the coins of 
his reign. 

For nearly two years after his election Trajan did not appear 
in Rome. He had decided already what the great task of 
his reign should be — the e.stablishment of security upon* the 
dangerous north-eastern frontier. Before visiting the capital 
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he determined to put affairs in train for the attainment of this 
object. He made a thorough inspection of the great lines of 
defence between the Danube and the Rhine, and framed and 
partly carried out a vast scheme for strengthening and securing 
them. 

Ihe policy of opposing uncivilized tribes by the construction of 
the hmes, a raised embankment of earth or other material, inter- 
sected here and there by fortifications, was not his invention, but 
]t owed in great measure its development to him. It is probable 
that the northernmost part of the great hmes Germaniae^ from the 
Khine at Rhcmbrohl, nearly midway between Coblenz and Bonn, 
to a point on the Mam east of Frankfort, where that river suddenly 
changes its course from north to west, was begun by Domitian. 
The extension of this great barrier southwards to the point at which 
it met the limes Raetiue was undertaken by I'rajan, though wc cannot 
say how far he carried the work, which was not entirely completed 
till long after his time. We may without hesitation follow the 
opinion of Mommsen, who maintains that the limes was not intended, 
like Hadrian's Wall between the Tyne and the Solway, and like the 
great wall of China, to oppose an absolute barrier against incursions 
from the outside. It was useful as marking definitely the boundary 
of the Roman sway, and as assuring the Romans that no inroad 
could be made without intelligence being had of it beforehand, 
v/hile the limes itself and the system of roads behind it enabled troojjs 
to be directed rapidly to any threatened point, and the fortified 
]iositions could be held against large numbers till reinforcements 
arrived. Great importance was no doubt attached to the perfection 
of the lines of communication bearing on the limes. Among a 
people of roadmakers, Trajan was one of the greatest, and wc have 
ilefinite evidence from inscriptions that some oi the military roads 
in this region were constructed by him, Tlie more secure control 
which the Romans now maintained over the territory within the 
limes tended to its rapid civilization, and the Roman influence, if 
not the Roman arms, soon began to afleci powerfully the regions 
beyond. 

After liis careful survey of the Rhine end of the frontier defences, 
'Prajan proceeded to strengtlien them iii the direction of the Danube. 
I'rora tne age of 'Piberius onwards the Romans possessed the whole 
southern Imnk of the river from its source to the Euxine. But 
tlie j^recirious tenure of their possession had been deeply imfiressed 
on them by the disasters and humiliations they had undergone in 
these districts dunng the reign of Domitian. A prince had arisen 
among the Dacians, Decebalus by name, worthy to be jilaced at 
the head of all the greet barbarian antagonists of Rome. Like 
Maioboduus, he was able to combine the forces of tribes commonly 
hostile to each other, and Ins military ability almost went the length 
of geniu.s. Domitian attacked him but was compelled to make an 
Ignominious jieace. He agreed to pay to Decebalus an annual 
subsidy, and to supjilv him with engineers and craftsmen fikilled 
in all kinds of construction, but particularly in the erection of 
fortifications and defensive works. During the nine or ten years 
winch had elapsed since the conclusion of this remarkable treaty 
the Dacian pnnee had imimmscly strengthened the approaches to 
his kingdom from the Pioman side, lie had also equipped and drilled 
lus lonnidable army after the l^oman fashion. It was imjiossible 
for a soldier like Trajan to endure the conditions accepted by 
Domitian ; but the conquest of Dacia had become one of the most 
fomudable tasks Ihtit had e\’er confronted the empire. Trajan 
no doubt planned a war before he left the Danube for Rome late 
in 00- 

The arrival of the emperor had been awaited in the capital 
with an impatience which is expressed by Pliny and by Martial.^ 
As he entered the city and went on foot to the Capitol the 
plaudits of the people were unmistakably genuine. During 
his stay in the city he riveted more firmly still the affections 
both of the senate and of the people. The reconciliation of 
the empire with liberty, inaugurated, as Tacitus says, by Nerv^a, 
seemed now to be securely achieved. Trajan was absolutely 
open and simple, and lived with men at Rome as he had lived 
^vith hi.s soldiers while on service. He realized the senate’s 
idea) of tlie citizen ruler. The assurance that no senator should 
suffer was renewed by oath. All the old republican formalities 
were most punctiliously observed — even those attendant on 
the emperor’s election to the consulate, so far as they did not 
involve a restoration of the old order of voting at the comitia. 
The veneration for republican tradition is curiously attested 
by the reproduction of many republican types of coin struck 

^ It has been conjectured, not improbably, that the Germania of 
Tacitus, written at this period, had for one of its aims the enhghten- 
ment of the Romans concerning the formidable character of the 
Germans, so that they might at once bear more readily with the 
emilhror's prolonged absence and be prepared for the necessity of 
decisive action on the frontier. 


by senatorial officers. Trajan seized every opportunity for 
emphasizing his view that the princeps \vas merely the greatest 
of the magistrates, and so was not above but under the laws. 
He was determined, he said, to be to his subjects such a ruler 
as he had desired for himself when a subject. Real power 
and influence were accorded to the .senate, which had now, by 
the incorporation of members whose origin was provincial, 
become in a manner representative of the whole empire. Trajan 
associated with the senators on equal terms, and enjoyed in 
their company every kind of recreation. All pomp was dis- 
tasteful to him and discarded by him. There was practically 
no court, and no intrigues of any kind were possible. The 
approach to his house was free, and he loved to pa.ss through 
the city unattended and to pay unexpected visits to his friends. 
He thirsted for no senator’s blood, and used severity against the 
delatores alone. There was but one insignificant conspiracy against 
him during his whole reign. Though not literary himself, 
Trajan conciliated the literary men, who at all times had close 
relations with the senate. His intimate, M. Licinius, played 
an excellent Maecenas to his Augustus. In his efforts to 
win the affections of Roman society Trajan was aided by 
his wife Plotina, who was as simple as her husband, benevolent, 
pure in character, and entirely unambitious. The hold which 
Trajan acquired over the people was no less firm than that 
which he maintained upon the army and the senate. His 
largesses, his distributions of food, his public works, and his 
spectacles were all on a generous scale. The exhibitions in 
the arena were perhaps at their zenith during his tenure of 
pow'er. Though, for some unexplained reason, he abolished 
the mimes, so beloved of the populace, at the outset of his reign, 
he availed himself of the occasion of his first triumph to restore 
them again. The people were delighted by the removal of the 
imperial cxedra (a large chamber with open front) in the circus, 
whereby five thousand additional places were provided. Taxa- 
tion was in many directions reduced, and the financial exactioas 
of the imperial officers controlled by the erection of a special 
court. Elaborate precautions were taken to save Italy from 
famine; it is said that corn for .seven years’ consumption at 
the capital was retained in the granaries. Special encourage- 
ment was given to merchants to import articles of food. The 
corporation of bakers was organized and made more effective 
for the service of the public. The internal trade of Italy was 
powerfully stimulated by the careful maintenance and extension 
of the different lines of road. But the most striking evidence 
of Trajan’s solicitude for hi.s people’s welfare is found in his 
institution of the alimenta, whereby means were provided for 
the rearing of poor and orphan children in Italy. The method 
had been sketched out by Nerva, but its great development 
was due to Trajan. The moneys allotted by the emperor were 
in many cases supplemented by private benevolence. As a 
soldier, Trajan realized the need of men for the maintenance 
ol the empire against the outer barbarians, and he preferred 
that these men should be of Italian birth. He was only carrying 
a step farther the policy of Augustus, who by a system of 
rewards and penalties had tried to encourage marriage and the 
nurture of children. The actual effect of Trajan’s regulations 
is hard to measure; they were probably more effectual for 
their object than those of Augustus. The foundations were 
confiscated by Pertinax, after they had existed less than a 
century. 

On the ist of September in the year loo, when Trajan was 
consul for the third time, Pliny, who had been designated consul 
for a part of the year, was appointed to deliver the “ Panegyric ” 
which has come down to us, and forms a most important source 
of our knowledge concerning this emperor. Pliny’s eulog>' of 
Trajan and his denunciation of Domitian are alike couched in 
extravagant phrases, but the former perhaps rests more uniformly 
on a basis of truth and justice than the latter. The tone of the 
‘‘ Pknegyric ” certainly lends itself to the supposition of ^ome 
historians that Trajan was inordinately vain. That the emperor 
had an honest and soldierly satisfaction in his own well-doi^ is 
clear; but if he had had anything like the vanitjr of a Domitian, 
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the senate, ever eager to outrun a ruler’s taste for flattery, would 
never have kept within surh moderate bounds. 

On the 25th oi March in the year loi Trajan left Rome for the 
Danube. Pretexts lor a Dacian v'ar were not difficult to find. 
Although there was no lack of hard fighting, victory in this 
war depended largely on the work of the engineer. The great 
military road connecting the posts in Upper Germany with 
those on the Danube, which had been begun by Tiberius, was 
now extended along the right bank of the river as far as 
the modern Orsova. The campaign of 101 was devoted 
mainly to road-making and fortification. In the following 
campaign, after desperate fighting to the nortii ol the Danube 
in the mountainous region of Transylvania, Sarmizcgetliusa, 
the capital of Dcrebalus, was taken, and he was forced to 
lenns. He agreed to raze all fortresses, to surrender all 
weapons, prisoners and Roman deserters, and to become a 
dependent prince under the suzerainty of Rome. Trajan came 
back to Italy with Dacian envoys, who in ancient style begged the 
senate to confirm the conditions granted by the commander in 
the field. The emperor now enjoyed his first Dacian triumph, 
and assumed the title of Dacicus. At the same time he royally 
entertained the people and no less royally rewarded his bra\e 
officers. But the Dacian chiel could not school his high spirit 
to endure the conditions of the treaty, and Trujan soon lound it 
necessary to prepare for another war. A massive stone bridge 
was built across the Danube, near the modern Turn Severin, by 
Apollodorus, the gifted architect who afterwards designed the 
forum of 'ITajan. In 105 began the new struggle, which on the 
side of Dccebalus could now only lead to victory or to destruction. 
The Dacians fought their ground inch by inch, and their army 
as a whole may be said to have bled to death. The prince put 
an end to his own life. His kingdom became an imperial pro- 
vince; in it many colonies were founded and peopled by settlers 
drawn from different parts of the empire. The work clone by 
Trajan in the Danubian regions left a lasting mark upon their 
histor>y The emperor returned to the capital in lofi, laden with 
captured treasure. His triumph outdid in splendour all those 
that went before it. Games are said to have been held continu- 
ously for four months. Ten thousand gladiators are said to have 
perished in the arena, and eleven thousand licasts were killed in 
the contests. Congratulatory embassies came from all lands, 
even from India. The grand and enduring monument of the 
Dacian wars is the noble pillar which still stands on the site of 
Trajan’s forum at Rome. 

The end of the Dacian wars was followed by seven years of 
peace. During part of that lime Pliny was imperial legate in 
the provinces of Bithynia and Pontus, and in coastant communi- 
cation with Trajan. The correspondence is extant and gives 
us the means of observing the principles and tendencies of the 
emperor as a civil governor. 

Tlie jn'ovinces (hitherto senatorial) weru in considerable disorder, 
which I’liuy was sent to cure. It is clear from the emperor's letters 
that m regard to mae out of ten of the matters wluch his anxious 
and d6feren|iai referred to liim for his decision he would 

liavc been bitter pleased if The legate had decided ^hem for him- 
self. /Trajan's notioife of civil government were, like those of the 
duke df .Wfdlington, strongly tinged with military prepossessions. 
Ht‘ regarded thjB nrovincial ruler as a kind of ofiicer in command, 
who ougM^ to lie^kble to discipline liis province for himself and 
only to a^oiEd, to the coinmander-in-chief in a diOicult ca.se. In 
advising^Tjiljy about the diHercnt free commtinities in the pro- 
vinces, I'rajan Showed the samo regard for traditional rights and 
privileges which he had exhibited m iace of the senate at Rome. 
At the same time, the.se letters bring home to u.s Ins conviction 
that, jiarticularly in financial affairs, it was necessary that local 
self-government i>hould be carried on under the. vigilant super- 
vision of impdrial officers. The control which he began in this 
way to ext^rcisc. botli ijp Italy and in the provinces, over the " mum- 
cipia " <md " liberat civitates," by means of agents entitled (then 
or later) corrcetorL*S civitatium liberarum," was carried continually 
farther and farther by his successors, and at last ended in the com- 
plclo 4:entraUza.tion of the government. On this account the reign 
of Tftliari constitute^ a turmng-point in civil as in military hiatbry. 
In other directions, though we find many salutary civil measures, 
yet there were no far-reaching .schemes of reform. Many details 
in the administration of the law, and particular^ of the criminal 
law, wono impioved. To cur€ corruption in the senate the ballot 


was introduced at elections to magistracies. The finances of the 
state were economically managed, and taxpayers were most carefully 
guarded from oppre.s.sion. Trajan never lacked money to expend 
on great w^orks of public utility; as a builder, he may fairly be 
compared with Augustus. His forum and its numerous appendages 
were constructed on a magmficent scale. Many regions of Italy 
and the provinces besides the city itself benefited by the care and 
munificence which the emperor bestowed on such public improve- 
ments. llis attitude towards religion was, like that of Augustus, 
moderate and conservative. The famous letter to Pliny about the 
Christians is. according to Roman ideas, merciful and considerate. 
It was impossible, however, for a Roman magistrate of the time to 
rid himself of the idea that all forms of religion must do homage 
to the civil power. Hence the conflict which made Trajan apiiear 
in the eyes of Christians like Tertulliau the most infamous of 
monsters. On the whole, Trajan’s cndl administration was sound, 
careful and sensible, rather than brilliant. 

Late in 113 'ITajan left Italy to make war in the East. 'J’he 
never-ending Parthian problem confronted him, and with it 
were more or le.ss connected a number of minor difficulties. 
Already by to6 the position of Rome in the East had been 
materially improved by the peaceful annexation of districts 
bordering on the province of Syria. The region of Damascus, 
hitherto a dependency, and the last remaining fragment of the 
Jewish kingdom, were incorporated with Syria ; Bostra and Petra 
were permanently occupied, and a great portion -of the Naba- 
taean kingdom wa.s organized as the Roman province of Arabia. 
Rome thus obtained mastery of the most important positions 
lying on the great trade routes between East and West. These 
changes could not but affect the relations of the Roman with the 
Parthian Empire, and the affairs of Anneni a became in 114 the 
occasion of a war. Trajan’s campaigns in the East ended in 
complete though brilliant failure. In the retreat from Ctesiphon 
(117) the old emperor tasted for almost the first time the bitter- 
ness of defeat in the field. He attacked the desert city of Hatra, 
westward ol the Tigris, whose importance is still attested by grand 
ruins. The want of water made it impo.ssible to maintain a large 
force near the t'ity, and the brave Arabs routed the Roman 
cavalry. Trajan , who narrowly escaped l>eing killed, was forced to 
withdraw. A more alarming difficulty lay before him. Taking 
advantage of the absence of the emperor in the lar East, and 
possibly by an understanding with the leaders ol the rising in 
Armenia and the annexed portions of Parthia, the Jews all over 
the East had taken up arms at the same moment and at a given 
signal. The massacres they committed were portentous. In 
Cyprus 240,000 men are said to have been put to death, and ai 
Cyrene 220,000. At Alexandria, on the other hand, many Jews 
were killed. The Romans punished massacre by massacre, and 
the complete suppression of the insurrection was long delayed, 
but the Jews made no great stand against disciplined troops, 
Trajan .still thought oi returning to Mesopotamia and of avenging 
his defeat at Hatra, but he was stricken with sickness and 
compelled to take ship for Italy. His illness increasing, he 
landed in Cilicia, and died at Selinus early in August 117. 

Trajan, who had no children, had continually delayt^d to settle 
the succession to the throne, though Pliny in the Panegyric " 
had pointedly drawn hi.s attention to the matter, and it must have 
caused the .senate much anxiety. Whether Hadrian, the relative 
of Trajan (cou.sin’s son), was actually adopted by him or not i.s 
impossible to determine; certainly Hadrian had not been advanced 
to any great honours by Trajan. Even his mihtary service had 
not been distinguished Plotina asserted the adoption, and if 
was readily and most fortunately accepted, if not believed, as 
u fact. 

The senate had decreed to Trajan as many triumphs as he chose 
to celebrate. I'or the first time a dead gcrieral triumphed. When 
Trajan was deified, he appropriately retained, alone among the 
emperors, a title he had won for himself in the field : that of “ Par- 
thiciis," lie was a patientorganizer of victory rather than a .strategic 
genius. He laboriously perfected the militarv machine, wliich when 
once set in motion went on to victory. Much of the work he did 
was great and enduring, but the last year of his life forbade the 
Roman.s to attribute to him that fehcitas which they regarded as an 
inborn quality of the highest generals. Each succeeding emperor 
was saluted with the wish that he might be " better than Trajan 
and more fortunate than Augustus. " Yet the breach made in I rajatt*^ 
feliatas by the failure in the East was no greater than that made 
in the felicitas of Augustus by his retirement from the right bank 
of the Rhine. The question whether Trajan's Oriental policy 
was wise is answered emphatically by Mommsen in the affirmative 
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It was certainly wise if the means existed which were necessazy 
to carry it out and sustain it. But succeeding history proved that 
those means did not exist. The assertion of Mommsen that the 
Tigris was a more defensible frontier than the desert line which 
separated the Parthian from the Koman Empire can hardly be 
accepted. The change would certainly have created a demand 
ior more legions, which the resources of the Romans were not 
sufficient to meet without danger to their possessions on other 
frontiers. 

The records of Trajan's reign arc miserably deficient. Our best 
authority is the 68th book of Dio Cassius; then comes the 
" Panegyric " of Pliny, with his correspondence. The facts to be 
gathered from other ancient writers are scattered and scanty. 
Fortunately the inscriptions of the time are abundant and important. 
Of modem histories which comprise the reign of Trajan the best in 
Enghsh is that of Menvalc; but that in German l)y H. Schiller 
{Geschichte der romischen Kaiserzeit, Ciotha, 1883) is more on a level 
with recent inquiries. There are special works on Trajan by 
H. Francke (Gustrow, 1837). Borge (Paris, 1877). Dierauer 
in M. Biidinger's Untersuchuneen zur romischen Kaiser geschichte, 
(Leipzig, 1 808), A paper by Mommsen m Hermes, in. pp. 30 seq., 
entitled “ Zur Lebensgeschichtc des jimgeren Pliuius," is important 
for the chronology of Trajan's reign. The inscriptions of the reign, 
and the Dacian campaigns, have lieen mnch studied m recent j'X'ara, 
ill scattered articles and monographs. (j. S. R.) 

TRALEE^ a market town and seaport, and the county town of 
(0. Kerr)^ Ireland, on the Ballymullen or Leigh River , about a 
mile from its mouth in Tralee Bay, and on the Great Southern & 
Western railway. Pop. (1901), 9687. A ship canal, permitting 
the passage of ships of 200 tons burden, connects it with 
'J’ralcc Bay. Large vessels discharge at Fenit, 8 m. westward, 
where there is a pier connected with Tralee by rail. Coal, iron 
and timber are imported, and there is a considerable export of 
grain. There is a large trade in butter. Railways serve the 
neighbouring seaside watering-places of Ballybunnion and 
fastlegregory, and the coast scenery of this part is grand and 
\'aried. Four miles north-west of Tralee is Ardfert, with its 
cathedral, one of the oldest foundations in Ireland, now united 
to the see of Limerick. St Brendan was its original founder, 
and it had once a university. A neighbouring round tower fell 
in 1870. Seven miles north of this again is the fine round 
tower of Rattoo. 

Tralee, anciently Traleigh, the “ strand of the Leigh,” owes its 
origin to the foundation of a Dominican monastery in 1213 by 
John FiU-Thomas, of the Geraldine family. During the reign 
of Elizabeth it was in the possession of Earl Desmond, on w'hose 
forfeiture it came into possession of the Dennys. At the time of 
the rebellion in 1641 the Engli.sh families in the neighbourhood 
asked to be placed in the castle under the charge of Sir Edw%ard 
Dtnnv, but during his absence a surrender was made. The towm 
was incorporated by James I., and returned two members to the 
Irish parliament. Though disfranchised at the Union in 1800, 
it obtained the privilege of returning one member in 1832, but in 
] 883 It was merged in the county division. It is governed by an 
urban district council. ♦ 

TRALLES (mod. Ciibel Hissar), an ancient town of Caria, Asia 
Minor, situated on the Eudon, a tributar)^ of the Maeander. It 
was reputed an Argive and Thracian colony, and was long under 
Persian rule, of which We hear in the history of Dercyllidas' raid 
Iroin Ephesus in 397 b.c. Fortified and increased by the Seleu- 
cids and Pergamenians, who renamed it successively Seleuciaand 
Antiochia, it passed to Rome in 133. Though satirized in a 
famous line (Juv. Sat. iii. 70) as a remote provincial place, it 
had many wealthy inhabitants in the Roman period and, to 
judge by objects discovered there, contained many notable 
works of art. Two of the best marble heads in the Constantinople 
museum came from Tralles; and both in the excavations 
conducted for that museum by Edhera Bey (1904), and by 
chance discoveries, fine-art products have come to light on 
the site. Rebuilt by Andromeus II. about 1280, it was super- 
seded a few years later, after the Seljuk conquest, by a 
new town, founded by the amir Aidin in a lower situation 
(see Aidin). (D. G. H.) 

TRAMORE, a market village and seaside resort of Co. Water- 
ford, Ireland, on the bay of the same name, 7 m. S. of the city 
of Waterford, and the terminus of the Waterford 8^ Tramore 
railway. The situation is pleasant, and the neighbouring coast 


exhibits bold cliff scen<^. The bay is open to the south, 
and is dangerous to navigators, as in foggy weather it has been 
frequently mistaken for the entrance to Waterford Harbour. 
On the cliffs to the west are three towers, one having a 
curious iron figure known as the “ metal man,” erected as a 
warning to sailors. The bay is divided into an outer part 
and an inner lagoon (the Back Strand) by a spit of sand, with 
a strait, crossed by a ferry at its eastern extremity. A monu- 
ment commemorates the wreck of the troopship “ Seahorse ” 
in 1816. Four miles west is Dunhill Castle, well situated on 
a precipitous rock. 

TRAMP, a vagrant, one who “ tramps ” or walks the roads 
begging from house lo house or ostensibly looking for work, but 
with no home and habitually sleeping out or moving on from the 
casual ward of one workhouse to that of another (see Vagrancy). 
The word is the shortened form of ” tramper,” one who tramps 
or walk.s with hcav)' tread. The term “ tramp ’’ is also used of a 
cargo steamer not running on a regular line but passing from 
port to port where ireight may be picked up. 

TRAMWAY, a track or line of rails laid down in the public 
roads or streets (hence the American equivalent “ street rail- 
way ”), along which wheeled vehicles are run for the conveyance 
of passengers (and occasionally of goods) by animal or mechanical 
power; also a light roughly laid railway used for transporting 
coals, both underground and on the surface, and for other similar 
purposes. The word has been connected with the name of 
Benjamin Outram, an engineer who, at the beginning of the 19th 
century, was concerned in the construction of tram roads, and 
has been explained as an abbreviation for “ Outram way.” But 
this is clearly wrong, since the word is found much earlier. It 
appears to be of Scandinavian origin and primarily to mean a 
beam of wood ; cf . Old Swedish tram, trum, which have that sense. 
In a will dated 1555 reference is made to amending a “ higheway 
or tram ” in Barnard Castle, where a log road seems to be in 
question. In Lowland Scottish “ tram ” was used both of #a 
beam of wood and specifically of such a beam employed as the 
slrnft of a cart, and the name Is still often given in England to 
the wheeled vehicles used for carrying coal in mining. Tram- 
way,” therefore, is primarily either a way made with beams of 
wood or one intended for the use of trams ” containing coal 
(see Railway). 

Construction . — The first tramway or street railway designed for 
passenger cars with flanged wheels was built in New York in 
1832. I'hc construction of this tramway does not appear to 
have been a success, and it was soon discontinued. In 1852 
tramways were revived in New York by a French ei^neer named 
Loubat, who constructed the track of fiat wrought-iron rails with 
a wide, deep groove in the upper surface, laid on longitudinal 
timbers. The groove, which was designed for wheel flanges 
similar to those employed on railways, proved dangerous to the 
light, narrow-tired vehicles of the American type. To meet this 
difficulty a step-rail consi.sting of a flat plate with a step at one 
side raised about ^ in. above the surface was designed and laid at 
Philadelphia in 1855. When tramways were first introduced 
into England by G. F. Train in i860 a rail similar to that laid at 
Philadelphia was adopted. This rail (fig. i) was made of wrought- 
iron and weighed 50 lb per yard. It was 6 in. wide and had a 
step ^ in. above the sole. The rails were spiked to longitudinal 
timbers, which rested on transverse sleepers, and they were laid 
to a gauge of 4 ft. 8^ in. Tramways of this type were laid at 
Birkenhead in i860, at London in 186 1, and in the Potteries 
(North Staffordshire) in 1863. The English public, however, 
would not tolerate the danger and obsti;uction caused by the 
step-rail, with its large area of slippery iron surface, and the tram- 
way laid in London had to be removed, tYhile those at Birkenhead 
and the Potteries were only saved by being relaid with grooved 
rails. Thus, while the ste^roil became the standard form used 
in the United States, the grooved-rail became generally adopted 
in Etirope. From the tramway point of view the step^il 
has many advantages. A groove collects ice and dirt, and on 
curves binds the wheel flanges, increasing the resistance to trac- 
tion. A grooved rail is, however, far lees of a nuisance to the 
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ordinary vehicular traffic, and it has come to be largely used in 
the principal cities of America. 

After the passing of the Tramways Act of 1870 the construction 
of tramways proceeded rapidly in England. A flat grooved rail 
suDDorted on a longitudinal timber and laid on a concrete bed 
was generally adopted. The paving consisted of stone setts from 



(Figji. 9 and 3 from D. K. Clarke's Tramways, their ConstructwH atut IVorktti^, 
by permission of Crosby Lockwutul I'v Son.) 
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'I'raniway Railb. 

to 6 in. in clt'plh, laid on a thin bed of sand and grouted with 
cement, morl. r or a bituminous mixture. With the exception of 
the de.sign of the rail and the manner of supporting it on the con- 
crete foundation, which has continually changed, tliis method of 
constructing th(‘ track has varied but little to the present day. 

'J’hc flat .scf'tion ol rail which was wanting in vertical stiflness 
soon proved unsatisfactory. A fillet or flange was then added to 
each side, which, bedding into the supporting timber, not only 
increased the vertK'al .strength but also prevented horizontiil 
displacement of the rail. With the addition of the side flanges a 
greatly improved method of fixing the rail to the sleepers was 
adopted. The old vertical spike, which was a crude fastening, 
was replaced by a “ dog ” or double-ended side spike, one end 
of which was driven through a hole in the flange of the rail 
(fig. 2), 'I'his fastening was ver\' strong and proved a great 
improvement. 

The next change was the u.se of ca.st-iron chair.s to support the 
rails, which were introduced by Kincaid in 1872. These led to a 
modification of the rail section, and instead of the two side 
flanges a rail with a central flange (fig. 3) which fitted into the 
cast-iron chairs wa.s used. The chairs weighijd about 75 ft) 
each, and were spaced at intervals of about 3 ft. The Barker 
rail laid in Manchester in 1877 was somewhat similar to that 
shown in fig. 3, but a conlinuou.s cast-iron chair was used to 
support it. 

Tlie introduction of steam traction about 1880, with its heavier 
axle loads and higher speeds, was a severe test of the permanent 
way. The flat section laid on timber sleepers and the built-up 
rails of the Kinaiid and Barker types began to be discarded in 
favour of the solid girder rail rolled in one piece. The solidity 
and depth of this section gave it great vertical stiffness, and 
its introduction materially assisted in solving the problem of 
providing a smooth and serviceable joint. 

The merits of the girder rail soon caused it to be generally 
adopted, pud aj^ugh the design has been greatly improved it 
remains W^day^th.e standard form of tramway riyl used through- 
oiTt^lhc world. At first difficulty was experienced in rolling the 
heavier ^efctions with thin webs and v/ide bases, but the introduc- 
tion of ^teel^nd improvements in the rolling mills overcame these 
troubles../ The early girder rails laid about 1880 usually weighed 
from 70 tb 8 q tb per lineal yard, and were 6 vi 6i in. deep. The 
groove varied from i to jJ in., and the tiead was about if in. in 
width. The fish-plates were not designed to give any vertical 
support, and were merely used to keep the rail ends in line. The 
girder rails were either bedded directly on the foundation or 
spiked 4 :p timber sleepers which were buried in the concrete. 

The form of head adopted for tramway rails in Europe has 
almost universafly been one with the groove on one side. With 
this section the wheel flange forces out the dirt clear of the tread, 
in a few isolated cases a centre grooved rail has been used. As 
with railways, the adoption of many different gauges has Ifed to 
much incorven’cnce. This want of uniformity in the gauge is 
in some parts of the country a great obstacle tn the construction 
of inter-urban lines. London and the larger provincial towns 


adopted the standard gauge of 4 ft. 8J in., but in many towns 
narrow gauges of 3 ft. or 3 ft. 6 in. were laid. Glasgow and a 
few other towns adopted the gauge of 4 ft. yf in. with a view of 
making the narrow grooved rail of the tramways available for 
railway wagons, but witliout any real success. 

With the introduction of electric traction the weight and 
speed of the cars greatly increased, and experience soon proved 
that only the most substantial form of permanent way was 
capable of withstanding the wear and tear of the traffic. The 
early electric lines were laid with girder rails weighing about 
75 It) per lineal yard. These proved to be too light, and, at the 
present time, rails weighing from 95 to 110 ft) per lineal yard 
are in general use. The large number of rail sections designed 
a few years ago gave considerable trouble to makers of rails. 
The issue in 1903 by the Engineering Standards Committee 
of a set of standard girder tramway rail section.s was there- 
fore generally welcomed. The sections comprise rails of five 
different weights. Modified section.s for use on curves were also 
published, together with a standard form of specification. Fig. 4 
shows the section of the 100 ft) B.S. rail (No. 3). 

Tramway rails are generally ordered in 45-ft. lengths. Rail-* 
60 ft. long are sometimes u.sed, but they are difficult to handle, 
especially in narrow streets. The rail joints still prove the weakest 
part of the track. Numerous patents have 1 cen taken out for fisli- 
plate.s and sole-plates of sjiecial design, but none has proved quite 
satisfactory". The ‘ ' Dicker " joint, in which the head of the rail on the 



Fig. 4. — British Standard Tramw'ay Rail, No. 3. 

tread side is partly cut away and the fish-plate carried up .so that 
the wheel runs on its lop edge, and the " anchor " joint, in which a 
short piece of inverted rail is bolted or riveted to the undersides of 
the abutting rails, have been largely used. The latter makes a good 
stiff joint, but when buried in concrete it interferes with the bedding 
of the rail as a whole, often causing it to work loose in the centre. 
Various processes have also been introduced for uniting the ends ol 
the rails by welding. Electric welding was first tried in the United 
States about 1893, and has since been considerably used in that 
country. In this process two specially prepared fish-plates are 
applied, one to each aide of the joint. Each fish-plate has three 
bosses or projections, one in the centre opposite the joint and one 
near each end. By passing a heavy alternating current of low- 
voltage between the opposite bosses the fish-plates are welded to 
the rail. The current is obtained from the line by means of a motor- 
Fcnerator and static transformer. Another process which has fipen 
used considerably in the United States, and at Coventry" and Norwich 
in England is the cast welded joint. To make this joint the rail 
ends are enclosed in an iron mould filled with molten cast iron, 
which makes a more or less perfect union with the steel rails. The 
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great drawback to tbeae two processes is the costly and cumbersome 
apparatus required. The “ thermit " process (sec Welding), does 
not require any large initial outlay, and has been applied to welding 
the joints on both old and new tracks. The cost of making each 
joint is about £1. 

Points and crossings are used on a tramway to deflect a car from 
one road to another. In the days of horse traction no movable 
switch was used, the car being guided by making the horses pull the 
leading wheels in the required direction. With the introduction of 
mechanical traction a movable switch was fitted in one of the cast- 
ings to act as a guide to the wheel flanges. On modern tramways the I 
points consist of a pair of steel castings, one being a fixed or dummy i 
point, and the other containing a movable switch. On a sinele i 
track at passing places the cars in Great Britain always take the left- 
hand road, and a spring is fitted to hold the movable .switch to lead in 
that direction. The bottom of the grooves at open points and cross- 
ings are raised so that the car wheel runs on its flange over the break 
in the tread of the rail. Double .switch points in which the two 
tongues are connected are sometimes laid. In recent years the size 
and weight of the castings and the length of the movable switches 
have considerably increa.sed. Manganese steel is very generally used 
for the tongues and sometimes for the whole casting. Ordinary 
cast steel with manganese steel inset pieces at the parts which wear 
most quickly are a feature of the later de.signs. At some junctions 
the points are moved by electric power. 

While the form of concrete foundation remains the same as that 
laid at Liverpool in t 8()8, far greater care is now given to the bedding 
of the rails. After the excavation has been comnlcted the rails 
are set up m the trench and carefully packed up to the finished level. 
The concrete is then laid and packed under the rail, generally for 
a depth of 0 in. When the .surface is to be paved with stone setts i 
bedded on sand the concrete may be left rough, but where wood i.s i 
fo be laid the surface must be floated with fine mortar and ftnislied i 
to a smooth surface. Both hard and soft wood blocks are used for 
paving. Wood should not be used unless the whole widtli of the 
carriage-way is paved. Many ditlerent qualities of stone setts have 
been laid. Hard granite sucli as that supplied from the quarries 
near Aberdeen is the most suitable. 

In urban districts the road authorities almost always require 
the tramway surface, i.e. between the rails and lor i8 m. on eitlier 
side, to be paved. In country districts many tramways have been 
laid with only a sett edging along each rail, the remainder of the 
.surface being completed with either ordinary or tarred macadam. 
This construction, however, is only suitable on roads with very light 
traflir. After a tramway is laid, especially in a macadamized road, 
the heavy vehicular traffic used the track, and the wear is very much 
greater than on other parts of the carriage-way. 

Steam and Cable Tramway traction, especially in 
hilly districts, has many limitations, and early in the history of 
tramway,, experiments were made both with steam cars and cable 
haulage. Although experimental steam cars were tried in 
England in 1873 the first tramways which regularly employed 
steam engines were French, though the engines were supplied 
by an English firm. About 1880 many improvements were 
made in the design of the engines employed, and this form of 
traction was adopted on several tramways in England. Beyond 
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formed of concrete; with casit^iron yokes spaced at 
4 ft. to support the Slot beams. The conduft was xp iri., 

9 in. wide. The slot was f in, wide. The runni^ rtuds 
of the ordinary girder type bedded in qpnerete. Fig, 5 shows a 
cross-section of the track at a yoke. This foim of construction 
is very similar to that employed in forming the tube on a modem 
electric conduit tramway. At Edinbuigh and other places where 
a shallow conduit is used the supporting pulleys are placed in 
pits sunk below the general level of the tube. On the Birming- 
ham cable tramway, where the tube Is 2 ft. 8 in. deep, pits are not 
required at the supporting pulleys. This reduces the difficulty of 
draining the conduit. The yokes in this case are made of steel 
T-bars spaced 4 ft. apart. 

Electric Tramways . — Electricity is now the standard motive 
power for tramway service, and is applied in three main ways : 
(i) the overhead or trolley system; (2) the open conduit system; 
and (3) the surface contact or closed conduit system. (See also 
Traction.) 

On a tramway worked on the overhead principle current is supplied 
to the cars by two overhead conductors or wires, Round copper 
wires varying in size from o (o‘324 in.) to 0000 (o’40 in.) r% a, m 
S.W. gauge are generally used. With feeding points 
at every mile, the o wire is electrically suflicient on most 
roads, but from a mechanical point of view 00 wire is the smallest 
it is desirable to cr»gt. Wire.s having figure 8 or elliptical grooved 
.sections have I'leen employed, and have the advantage of allowing 
1 he use of a mechanical clip ear which is clear of the trolley wheel. 
The ordinary round wire is usually supported by a gun-metal or 
gun-mctal and iron ear grooved to fit the wire, which is soldered or 
.sweated to it. In Great Britain the overhead conductors are re- 
quired by the board of trade to be divided into half-mile sections. 
The wires on adjoining sections are connected by section insulators. 
These con.sist of gun-metal castings in two parts, insulated from 
each other. The line wires are clamped to the metal ends. The 
continuity of the path of the trolley wheel is provided for on the 
underside* of the insulator by fixing a hardwood strip between 
the ends or by the ribs on the castings with air gaps. 

The trolley wires arc supported by ears either from span vrir^s 
which extend across the roadway between two poles or from bracket 
arms carried on a pole on one side only of the road. The span wire.s 
^d short bracket suspension wires are also insulated, so that there 
is double insulation between the conductor and the pole. The 
overhead conductors are usually hung about 21 ft. above the rails. 
fFor catenary suspensions sec Traction.) The poles which carry 
the span wires and the bracket arms are j laced not more tlian 
40 yds, apart and are generally placed at the edge of the kerb. They 
are built up of three sections of steel tubes, one overlapping the 
other; the joints are shrunk together while hot. A cast-iron case 
is used to imjirove tlie appearance of the pole, and cast-iron collars 
hide the joints. Standara specifications for poles have been issued 
by the Engineering Standards Committee. 

When jiermission can be obtained the span wires arc sometimes 
supported by rosettes attached to the walls of the houses on either 
Side of the street. This method has been largely adopted in Germany, 
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Fig. 5. — Section Edinburgh Cable Conduit. 


requiring a better constructed track it does not nece.ssitatc any 
modifi ations in the general design of the permanent way. The 
first cable tramway was constructed at San Francisco in 1873. 
In England the first cable system was a short length at Highgate 
in 1884. Cable tramways were also laid down at Edinburgh, 
Birmingham, Matlock and Brixton (London). Cable traction, 
with the expensive track construction it necessitates, and the 
limited speed of haulage, belongs to the past. Only gradients 
to(f severe to be worked by ordiimry adhesion will in the future 
justify its use. The construction of the conduit or tube in 
v/hiclt the cable runs adds very considerably to the cost of the 
permanent way. On the Edinburgh system the conduit was 


and by dispensing with the poles in the roadway it improves the 
appearance of the .street. 

Overhead conductors will not be tolerated in some cities, and to 
avoid the use of them open conduit and surface contact tramways 
have been introduced. In the conduit system the 
conductors are carried in a conduit or tube beneath the 
surface of the track, and the electric current is p/icked up CoaSult, 
by means of a plough carried by the cars. Modem conduit tramways 
are divided into two kinds : those which have the conduit at the side 
under one running rail, and those which have it under the centse'Sf 
the track. The only example of the former to be found in England 
is at Bournemouth, but it4S used at Vienna. Brussels Paris, Berlin 
and Budapest. Centre conduit construction has been adopted in 
London. Nice, Bordeaux, New York. Washinrrton, &c. The advan- 
tages of the side slot system are the reduction in the aniount of metal 
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in the roadway, less breaking up of the j)aveineftt, and sUghtly 


cheapCT coat of construction. Its chief disaci vantage is the difficulty 
it introduces in connexion with points and crossings. It is also 
Objected that if the side slot is made the same width as the rail groove 
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(From The Tramway and ReUhvay IVarld,) 

Fig. 6. — Section of Side Conduit. 

it becomofl a danger to narrow-tired vchiclas. The difficulty in regard 
to points and crossings is overcome by bringing the slot into the 
centre of the track at junctions and turn-outs. Fi^ 6 sliows a 
sectioB of the side slot track laid at Bournemouth. The width of 



yard of construction of this type are : cast iron, including both types 
of yokes, 500 lb ; track rails, 214 lb; slot rails, 116 fl); conductor xciUs^ 
a2 lb ; and conduit plate, x6 lb — nearly 400 lb of roiled steel per yard. 
After the rails, which are of a high girder type, aro fastened m place 
thin plates of sheet steel are bent into the oval holes in the yokes 
extending from yoke to yoke, and form the inner surface of the 
completed conduit. Around this is carefully laid a shell, 4 in. thick, 
of Portland cement concrete. The yokes are furnished with lugs 
which serve to retain, temporarily, wooden boards forming a mould 
in which the concrete is rammed. Sectional wooden ^linpes serve 
to hold the thin steel lining in place while the concrete is hardening. 
Around this concrete tube, and on each side of it, to form a basis 
for the street pavement, is laid a mass of coarser concrete. In eaw:h 
side of the special yokes is placed an insulator of porcelain, protected 
by a cast-iron shell and canying a support for the conductor rail, 
which is of T-shaped steel, weighing 21 Ib per yard. It is in 3o-ft. 
lengths and is supported every 15 ft. by the insulators, the ends of 
separate rails being matched at and held by an insulator support 
Tins rail is, of course, bonded with copper bonds. Two such con- 
ductor rails are installed in the conduit 6 in. apart, the flat faces 
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(From The TratMwav and Railway World ^ 

Fig. 7. — Section of Centre Conduit (London County Council type), 
the slot IS I in. , which is the least width possible. In Loudon | in. was 
first adopted as the width of tlie centre slot, but later this was increased 
to 1 in., so that in tins jiarticular there is not much to 
choose between tlio two systems. Fig. 7 shows a 
section of the London County Council track at one 
of the cast-iron yokes. These are spaced 3 ft. 9 in. 
apart, every second yoke being now continued out 
under the running rail wJiich is fastened to it. There 
is no doubt that the extended yoke greatly mcreascs 
the strength of the track. The slot beams weigh Go lb 
per yard. The conductor bars are of mild steel, 

T-shaped. They weigh 22 lb per yard and are sup- 
portea on insulators at intervals of 15 ft. Each in- 
sulator is covered over 111 the roadway with a cast- 
iron frame and movable lid. There arc two conductor 
rails — positive and negative — so that the whole 
circuit IS insulated from earth. The conduit or tube 
is forined of- cement concrete. The track between 
the raua is paved with granite setts in order that 
there may be no trouble with wood blocks swelling 
and clchin^he §lot: 

Americafi practipc in conduit construction has 
•beeoifiie fairly •well standardized (fig. 8). The con- 
dviit is oval in shape, its major axis being vertical, 
and is iorm^d cjf concrete. An excavation about 
30 hi. 4«-P, aijd*5 ft. wide is made, and in this are 
laid c^t-jton yokes weighing 410 lb each, and 
spaced* *ft. ^part centre to centre. Evorv^ third 
yoke contains bearings fur a hand-hole plate, and 
weighs about Coo lb. These yokes surround the 
conduit, proper and are pro\ided with extensions 
on each side for the attachment of the rails. In 
the older con^ruction ihe rails were laid directly 
upon the iron of the yokes, steel wedges and shims 
being used under thorn for the final alinement of the 
rails. In the raorf recent construction, on the Third 
Avenue railroad in New York City, a wooden 
stringpr, fiin. by 4f in. in size, is laid along from yoke 
tjo^oke oatixe bearing surfaces, and the rail laid 
upctfi this. 'The rail is held dovm on the yoke by 
Txxeans of two botts at each bearing- point, fdiese bolte 
hairing tumed-up heads which embrace'the foot of 
the rail. The slot rails, or Z bars forming the two 
jawaof the ^.-slot, are bolted to the upperpart of 


Fig. 8. — Cross-section of Oi)cn Conduit Road (American type). 


corresponding to the upper surface of the T being placed towards 
each other. Elaborate provisions lor drainage and inspection are 
also provided, dq')ending upon the situation of the tracks and nature 
of the street. . Tlie current is fed to the conductor rails by heavy 
copper conductors of from 500,000 to 1,000,000 circular mils cross- 
section, insulated and lead-covered, laid in ducts alongside of or 
between the two tracks of double-track systems. Connexion is 



the yokes. 


i weights of the metal used per linear 


(From J, H. Rider's EUctrtc 'Iractwte, by periniMion of WbittakQr & Co.) 

Fig. 9. — Cross-section of Stud, Skates and Magnets. Lorain System. 
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obj^cctionable feature— and the current ie collected by « skatei 


between the cars and the conductor rails by meana o£ a 
“ plDti|^," caiiied by a hard steel plate, which is channelled to re- 
oave tw insulated wires leading up to the controller on the car. The 
piough eames two caat-iron rubbiag-blockfii which are pressed out- 
warainto contact with the conductor sails by springs, the two being, 
of cocmse.very carefully insulated from eaeh< other and from the other 
metal^work of the plough. It has been found expedient in practice 
to reverse the polarity of the current used on tliese conduit roads 
from time to time, since electrolytic deposits, formed by small 
leakaige currents in the vicinity of insulators, are thus dissolved 
before they become a source of trouble. 

Great difficulty is experienced with all conduits in keeping them 
clean and free from water. On tlie London tramways a sump has 
been formed at intervale of about 60 yds. into which tlie conduit 
drains. These sumps are connected with the sewers. The pniiapal 
objection to the conduit system is itia heavy first cost. The tracks 
alone in London arc estimated to cost about £i 3,000 per mile of 
single track against about ;|^booo per mile for a track to be worked 
on the overhead system. 

This high cost of construction has caused considerable atten- 
tion to be directed by inventors to devismg surface contact sys- 
terns. Jtoy of the designs whilh have been patented i 

appear excellent in theory, but have l,een found uu- ] prwides the public, without to 
trustworthy under working conditions. Amoi^ those | figurement of the highway, with 
worked commercially in England arc (1) the Lorain system in oj^»ora- 
tioii at Wolverhampton; (2) the Dolter system at Torxjway, Hastings 
and Mexborough, and (3) the G.B. system at Lincoln. Of all these 
systems current is supphed from iron studs laid in the roadway be- 
tween the rails of the track to a skate carried on the car. The studs arc 


su^ended under the car, touching the projecting surface. In die 
G.B. system the stud he^s are kept flush with the pavement, and' 
the collector consists of iron linka spring saspeaded. As the colleeW‘ 
pasees over tibe box the knics are magneticaUy attmeted, and move 
down* making contact with the stud. 

In ah surface contact systems, short circuiting devices are provided 
to detect any studs which may remain live after the skate has passed, 
either by blowing a fuse or by ringing a bell, bat it is quesmiiabte' 
how much reliance can be ]daced on 
their efficiency under all conditions. 

The collecting skate and magnets 
carried by the cars on a surface con- 
tact tramway are of considerable 
weight, and the skate requires re- 
newal at frequent intervals. 

An efficient system of street 
traction may be defined as one 
which, while giving, a reasonable 
return on the capital invested, 


Surface 

Contact. 


placed 10 ft. to 15 ft. apart and contain a movable switch or contact, 
which is operated by the influence of a magnet carried under the car. 
In the J-orain sy.stam (fig. 9) connexion is made to the source of 
power through two carbon contact pieces. The lower carbon 
contact is carried on a soft iron strip whi^ 13 connected to the supply 
cable by means of a flat copper ribbon s|)niig. When the magnet 
passes from over a stud the iron armature and the lower carbon 
contact, which has been magnetically attracted, falls vertically, 
assisted by the copper nbbon spring. In the JJolter system the 
contact box (fig. 10) contain.s a bell crank lever wilii a carbon contact 
at Its lower end. The uXT^r arm of this lever is of soft iron, which 
is attracted by the magnet earned under the car. When tlus lever 
is moved the carbon ulock at the lower end is brought into contact 
with the fixed carbon contact in the side of the box which is perma' 
nently connected to the supply cable. In the G.B. contact box 
(fig. 1 1 j contact is made direct to a bare feeder cable carried in a pipe 

r\ 




fFwOta ) . Ifddetm /iteciric TracH^n, 1>y permission of Winttalw & Co.) 

FiO. 10. — Cnowhsection of Stud, ^ates and Magnets, Dolter System. 


consisting of a piece of galvanised 
sans of an 1 ’sulatcd phosphor bronze 


iron, .is suspended freely bv means 

^ring. At the lower end of this moving piece a carbon coiYtact 
piece is attached. When the maignet carried by the car passes over 
a stud * the moving piece is nu^nctically attracted to the cable 
gainst the pull of the spring. In thr Lorain and the Dolter system 
me Studs are raised slightly above the i^oad surface— which is an 


a quick and frequent service ot 
comfortable cars. 

When tramway.? were first rntro- 
duced the surface of the streets 
was often exceedingly rough. The 
Iramcar running on rails was there- 
fore a great advance in comfort 
of travelling on the old stage 
carriage. Horse traction, however, (From The Trynivay and Riuiw{tj 
limited the weight of the car and L a 

the speed of travelling. The sub- 

stitution of steam traction for horse traction was a great 
ad/ancc. Higher speeds and quicker acceleration 
\/eiC obtained, and larger and more comfortable cars 
could be worked. The power, however, was limited, 
and the locomotives, built as light as possible, were 
expensive in first cos-t and maintenance. Cable traction, owing 
to the heavy first cost of the tracks requires a great 
density of traffic to make it pay. The si^ed is limited 
both up and down hill to that of the cable. It has the 
advantage that it can be safely worked on severe gra- 
dients, and once installed the working costs are low. 

Electric traction by accumulator cars was trkd in 
Birmingham in 1890 and abandoned after some years of 
unsatisfactory working. The cars were costly to work 
and maintain. The storage batteries had to be re- 
charged at frequent intervals, and they rapidly dre^ped 
in capacity. There was little reserve of power, and 
the cell.s added considerably to the weight of the car. 

Those forms of electric traction in which the power is 
supplied to the cars from an outside source have many 
advantages. Only the weight of the motors has to be 
carried. These are efficient over a wide range of speed, 
accelerate quickly, have a large reserve of power and 
are clean and silent. The electric conduit and surface 
contact tramways do not require any di.sfiguring over- 
head wires. They have, however, troubles of their own. 
The construction of the electric conduit is so expensive 
that its choice must necessarily be limited to large 
cities. The conductors are easily short-circuited. Gaps 
in the conductors must be left at the points and crossings. 
The cost of keeping the conduit clean is considerable. 
It has the advantage, hofwever, of having both the posi- 
tive and negative conductors insulated. Surface contact 
systems require studs or contact boxes to be placed 
in the road. In most systems these project above the 
surface of the street. The switches which they contain 
are hidden away from inspection. A failure of insulation or the 
sticking of a switch may allow a live stud to be unprotected 
in the roadway. The wdgjht of the car and consequently the 
power required to move it is considerably increased by the skate, 
magnet and battery which, have to be Gairied* . 

For simplicity of working the overhead system* easily comes 
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first. The conductors are out of reach, they can easily be 
doubly or trebly insulated, and with their insulators are open to 
inspection. The poles and wiring can be erected without closing 
or obstructing the street. The supply of power is not interfered 
with by heavy rain, snow or other climatic causes. Duplicate 
conductors are used, and repairs can be rapidly executed. The 
only objection is that of unsightliness, which, however, can be 
gn'atly reduced by good design. 

I’he cost of cstablishini; tramways to be worked on the various 

stems of traction mentioned above has varied considerabI5^ The 
locality and the amount of street widening hav^e considerable 
inlluence on the total. Horse tramways in the larger cities co.st in 
the past about 5,000 ^ per track mile complete with horses, cars, 
cS:c. ; tramways worked by steam power about ./'iS.ooofi prv trick 
mile including locomotives and cars. The Kdi:iliurgh Corp^.ra ion 
calde tramways co.st /2^,3i6 3 to establish complete witli jower- 
house, cars, &c. Of this figure, the cost of the permanent way 
construction amounted to ^14,431.* The construction and equipment 
of the South London conduit tramways cost ,^25,106 per mile 
of single line; the j)ermanent way, its electrical e(]uipment and the 
distributing cables cost /i 5,895^ per track mile. More recent 
estimates appear to show that the average cost in London will be 
between ,/^2(),ooo and ,(^-10,000 per track mile. In Glasgow the total 
cost of constructing and ecjuqipmg the electric tramways on the 
overhead system, including the provision ot a power station, cost 
^^10,787 * ])er track mile, and at Leeds At Manchester, 

where current is provided by the lighting station, the complete cost 
works out at ;^12,498.® The cost of the permanent wav, cables 
and electrical equipment per track mile varies from {('>575 at Man- 
chester to {9959 a-t Glasgow. The cost of laying down a surface 
contact elet'tnc tramway is about slightly more than that ol con- 
structing and equi]*piiig a track with overhead conductors. The 
cost of the permanent way and its electrical equi])mont together with 
tlie cables at Wolverhampton on the Lorain surface contact principle 
amounted to /8O01 per track mile. 

The working expenses of the various sy.stems of traction are largely 
affected by the age of the tramway, the locality, and, in the case of 
electric lines, by the cost at which power is obtained. In Birmin 'ham 
in 1890-1891 ® horse traction cost 97qd. per car mile, steam traction 
lo-Qpd. per mile, cable traction 6-3^1. and electric accumulator 
traction 9 Qod. per car mile. Modern electric trolley lines generating 
their own current work at from 5d. to bd. jier car mile. Where current 
is jjurchased the costs vary from 6d. to 7^d. jier car mile. The 
woi Icing costs of the London County Council conduit tramways 
vorked on purchased current amounted to 8‘02d. per car mile in 
the > car 1905-190O. 

Tramway Cars , — The modern tramway car is made up of two 
distinct parts, the body and the truck. The present type of 
double ended car with a platform at each end was first used 
on the American street railways about i860. The car body was 
supported directly on axle-boxes through helical steel or rubber 
springs. 

When the early pioneers were experimenting in the United 
States with electric traction they attached the motor to the car 
body. This proved unsatisfactory, and resulted in the de^'elop- 
ment of tlie modern truck. The truck may be described as a 
carriage or frame supported on the axle-boxes by springs and 
supporting, by^ another set of springs the car body. Tlie truck 
cijUTies the motors and in itself resists all the strains of the 
driving; pdfechaoi^- 

Modern Ifear bodies are mounted either on a single four-w'heeled 
wkh a fixed or rigid wheel-base, or on two four-wheeled 
bogrps , or '^swivelling trucks. Four-wheeled radial trucks have 
been t^d on a^veral tramways, but they have not proved satis- 
factoj;/;; ;.'The wheel-base of the fixed or rigid truck usually 
variib.s' ff 6m 6 to 7 ft. The length of the wheel-base should be 
determined by the radius of tlie sharpest curve. To obtain 
steady . running it should be made as long as possible. Two 
motors are generally fitted on a car. 

Of the bogie or swivelling trucks the greater number now in use 
are of th^ “ maximurn traction " type. This truck is used to obtain 
the greatest tractive cflect from two motors when fitted to a car 
sijpported on eif?ht wheels. Each bogie is a small four-wheeled 


^and • See Tramways : Their Construction and Working, by D. K. 
Clarke. ' 

* Pyqc. Inst, Civ, Eng. 156, p. 179. 

* Tramway Accounts, year ended March 31, 190O. 

® Ibid., year cndedJMarch 31, 1905. 

® See Tremways T hair Construction and Working^ by D. K. 
Clarke. 


truck in itself. It has one pair of its wheels driven by the single 
motor and of the standard size — about 30 in. — while the guiding 
or “ pony " wheels arc of small diameter. 1'he weight of the car 
body is supported eccentrically on the truck, so that about 70 % to 
80 "o is available for adhesion under the driving-wheels, viliile 
this form of truck has many merits, it also has many disadvantages. 
The small wheels easily leave the rails, while the adhesion of the 
driving-wheels compared witli a four-wheeled car is considerably 
reduced. Quick acceleration is difficult, and on a greasy rail much 
energy is lost in slipjiing. The use of equal-wheeled bogies with a 
motor on every axle gets over the difficulty of the loss of adhesion 
but at a greatly increased cost. The current consumption is increased, 
the first cost is greater, and there are four instead of two motors 
to Ije maintained. Steel-tired wheels have largely replaced the cast- 
iron chilled wheel for many years used on tramcars. 

While the various forms of trucks arc common both to British 
and American practice, car body construction differs in many points. 
The single-deck car is universal outside the United Kingdom, 
where, although many single-deck cars are worked, the greater 
number are of the double-deck type. It is claimed that with small 
single-deck cars a quicker service can be maintained, as they are 
easier to load and unload and generally handier. On the other hand, 
the double-deck car seats more than double the number of passen- 
gers, requires the same number of men to work it, and takes but little 
more power to drive it. Exjjerience has proved that the 58-passcnger 
— 28 inside and 30 outside — double-deck car mounted on a four- 
wheeled truck is the type of rolling stock most suitable for British 
conditions. For heavy rush traffic or long distance travel the larger 
bogie cars are convenient. They arc, however, slow to start and 
sto]), and a 72-i>asscnger car is too much for one conductor to work 
elhciently. Another difference is due to the width of the cars. 
In fhe United States car bodies vary from 8 ft. to 9 ft. 0 in. in width. 
In Great Hrilain the width is limiti'd by the Tramways Act of 1870 
to TT in. beyond the outer edge ol the wheels, which, on the standard 
gauge, allow.s the maximum width to be 0 ft. 10 in. This limit has 
governed the arrangement of the seating in the cars. Inside, the 
ordinary side seat is almost invariably adopted. Cross seats have been 
used, but they leave a very narrow gangway — a great disadvantage 
at times of overcrowding. On the to]> deck, where the available 
width IS greater and standing is never permitted, cross seats are 
universally fitted. 

On the old horse cars a straight type of stairway was used. The 
reversed .stairvvay, brought in about 1902, gave greater protection 
from accident and inci eased the seating accommodation on the top 
dock. It had, however, two great disadvantages. The stainv'ay 
shut out the motorman's view on the left hand side, and the stream 
of passengers descending met the stream of passengers leaving the 
inside of the car, causing delay. The reversed type of stairvvay has 
now been abandoned and the straight type, well protect ed by 
railings, is usually filled. 

In addition to the ordinary single-deck and double deck types 
of cars which are in general use many other designs are to be found. 
Single-deck ojien cars of the " toast-rack " type with transverse 
seats arc popular on many holiday lines. They have the advantage 
of being quickly filled and emptied. Centre vestibule cars arc now 
seldom seen. 1 1 is inconvenient not to have the conductor at the back 
of the car where he can look out for passengers, and, if necessary, 
“ nurse " the trolley. There is also danger of a passengei being 
struck by the axle-boxes of the rear bogie t uck when leaving the car. 
The Californian type of car body, with the central part closed in 
and one or two double-sided transverse seats at each end, has been 
used on routes where low bridges do not allow of the use of double- 
deck cars. The carrying capacity of this type in wet weather when 
the exposed scats cannot be used is small. A demi or one-man car 
has been worked in .some towns. It .saves the wages of one man, but 
the average speed of the service is reduced. Top deck covers have 
in recent years been largely fitted. Their use practically doubles 
tlic covered seating capacity of the car and provides accommodation 
for smokers, a difficult matter on a single-deck car. 

In Great Britain the board of trade requires all cars to be fitted 
with an efficient form of lifeguard. The gate and tray pattern, 
in which anything striking the vertical gale drops the tray, is 
that principally employed. In addition to the ordinary hand-brake 
which operates shoos on all the wheels, and the electric reverse 
switch, a large number of cars are fitted’ with some form of electric 
brake (see Traction). 

Legislative Conditions in Great Britain . — The first tramways 
constructed in Great Britain were promoted by private enter- 
prise under powers conferred by private acts of parliament. 
Considerable opposition was offered to pioneer schemes, but after 
a few private acts had been passed, parliament, in 1870, passed a 
general act providing for the laying of rails upon roads, and specify- 
ing the procedure for tramway promotion and the main relations 
between tramway undertakers and local authorities. *The 
Tramways Act 1870, which is still in force, enabled promoters to 
apply to the board of trade for a provisional order whiefi, when 
confirmed by parliament, possesses all the force of an act of 
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parliament. The procedure is therefore simpler and cheaper than 
private bill procedure. Under this act promoters are obliged 
to obtain, as a condition precedent to making application for a 
provisional order, the consent of local authorities in whose areas 
the proposed tramways are to run. This provision is referred 
to as the veto clause.’’ Where a line is laid in two or more 
districts and two-thirds of the line .are in districts where the local 
authorities do consent, the board of trade may dispense with 
the consent of the remainder. When procedure by private bill 
is adopted a similar “ veto ” provision is made by Standing 
Order 22, which requires the consent of the local authority (and 
of the road authority where there is one distinct from the local 
authority) before the bill goes to first reading; in this case also 
the consent of authorities for two-thirds of a continuous line are 
deemed sufficient. The powers granted under the Tramways 
Act are in perpetuity, subject to the right of the local authorities 
(under the 43rd section) to purchase, at the end of twenty-one 
years or each septennial period following (or within three months 
after the promoters have discontinued working the tramway or 
have become insolvent), so much of the undertaking as lies within 
their areas, on paying the then value of the properties suitable to 
and used for the undertaking, exclusive of any allowance for past 
or future profits or compensation for compulsory sale or any 
other consideration whatsoever, such value to be determined by 
an arbitrator appointed by the board of (rade. Another part 
of the arrangement specified between the local authorities and 
the undertakers is that the undrtakcres shall pave the tram- 
way track between the outer rails and for 18 in. beyond each 
outer rail. Mr G. J. Shaw-Lefevre (now Lord Eversley), when 
introducing the bill in 1870, said that it “ would give powers to 
the local authorities to construct tramways, but not, of course, 
to work them.” The idea apparently was that local authorities 
should retain full control of the roads by constructing the tram- 
ways, and would make arrangements with lessees on terms which 
would secure reasonable fares and other conditions for the benefit 
of the travelling public. It was not until 1896 that parliament 
permitted local authorities to work tramways as well as own them, 
except in cases where lessees could not be obtained. The 
precedents for municipal working were created by private acts 
at a time when public opinion wtus in favour of that policy; 
and after the first few bills for municipal tramway working had 
been successful, other municipalities found practically no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the desired powers, although parliament had 
never adequately discussed, as a specific reform, the departure 
from the principle laid down by Mr Shaw-Lefevre in 1870. The 
conditions in fact proved more favourable to municipal than 
company promoters, since the local authorities, as soon as they 
a.spircd to work tramways as well as own them, used the power of 
veto against the proposals of companies. 

The situation entered a more acute phase when electric 
traction was introduced on tramways. The Tramways Act 
provides, by section 34, that all carriages shall be moved by 
the power prescribed by the special acts or provisional order, 
and where no such power is prescribed, by animal power only. 
The mechanical power used must be by consent of the hoard of 
trade, and subject to board of trade regulations. Owing to 
the capital expenditure involved in electric traction, under- 
takings nearing the end of their twenty -one years’ tenure found 
that it was not commercially feasible to carry out the change 
without an extension of tenure. The local authorities were 
reluctant to grant that extension, and they were also reluctant 
to give permission for the promotion of new' lines. 

The difficulties of the altered conditions created by the advent 
of electric traction were met to some extent by the Light 
Railways Act 1896. This act contains no definition of a light 
railway, and it has been used largely for electric tramway 
purposes. Lord Motley, when piloting the bill through the Lords, 
said that “light railway” includes “not merely all tramways 
but' any railway which the board of trade thinks may justly 
be brought within the scope.” It certainly includes tramw'ays 
in towns, and it might include large trunk lines throughout 
the country.” Accordingly it has been used for the construction 


of many miles of tram lines on the public streets and also in some 
cases for extensions where the track leaves the public road, 
and is laid on land purchased for the purpose. These tracks 
are generally constructed with grooved girder rails, having 
a wide groove and a high check, so that the shallow flanged 
tramcar wheels can run on them with safety at high speeds. 
The rails arc laid on cross sleepers and ballasted in the ordinary 
railway fa.^hion. Fencing is erected, but level-crossing gates 
are often omitted, and cattle guards only are used to prevent 
animals straying on the track. These sleeper tracks on private 
ground are cheap to maintain if well constructed in the first 
instance. Speeds of 20 to 25 m. an hour have been sanctioned 
on electric lines of this character, worked by ordinary tramw^ay 
rolling stock. There is no purchase clause in the Light Railways 
Act, but arrangements for purchase of the undertaking were 
usually made with the local authorities and the terms embodied 
in the order. The act contains no veto clause, section 7 stating 
that the commissioners are to “ satisfy themselves that all 
reasonable steps have been taken for consulting the local authori- 
ties, including road authorities, through whose areas the rail- 
way is intended to pass, and the owners and occupiers of the 
land it is proposed to take. ” The T Jght Railway Commissioners, 
however, have interpreted the act in the spirit of the Tramways 
Act, so that for all practical puiposes the veto remains. The new 
act differed from the Tramways Act in providing for the com- 
pulsory purchase of land under the T.ands Clauses Acts — the 
Tramways Act expressly stating that the promoters should not 
be empowered to acquire land otherwise than by agreement. 
The board of trade has held that the act docs not apply to 
tramways wholly within one borough. County, borough and 
district councils as well as individuals and companies are 
empowered to promote and work light railways. 

The passing of the act gave a great impetus to the construction 
of tramways worked by electric traction. But owing to the 
practical retention of the veto, there was not so much progress 
as was anticipated. Another cau.se of restriction was section 9, 
sub- section 3, which provides that if the board of trade con- 
siders that ” by reason of the magnitude of the proposed under- 
taking, or of the effect thereof on the undertaking of any railway 
company existing at the time, or for any other special reason 
relating to the undertaking, the proposals of the promoters 
ought to be submitted to parliament,” they should not confimi 
the order. In many cases railway companies, by pleading the 
competitive influence of proposed tramways promoted under the 
Light Railways Act, were able to force the -promoters to apply 
to parliament or to drop the scheme. The latter alternative 
was frequently adopted, owing to the costs of parliamentary 
procedure being too heavy for the undertaking. 

Commercial Result^.— IntQTust in the commercial results of tram- 
way enterprise is practically limited to electric traction, since other 
forms of traction have been almost entirely superseded owing to 
their economical inferiority. The main advantages of electric 
traction over horse traction lie in the higher speed, greater carrying 
capacity of cars, and the saving in power over a system in which only 
a small proportion of the power source is available at one time. 
Steam, compressed air and gas traction possess the disadvantages 
that each car has to carry the dead weight of power-producing 
machinery capable of maintaining speed up to the maximum grade. 
Cable traction has the disadvantages that the speed of the cars is 
limited by the speerl of the cable, that the range and complexity of 
the system are restricted, and that construction is expensive. The 
electric system, in whicli power is generated at a central source 
and distributed to cars which take power in proportion to the work 
being done, possesses a higher degree of flexibility, convenience and 
economy than any other system. Electric tramways in Great 
Britain are mostly equipped on the overhead trolley system, though 
the conduit and the surface contact systems have been installed in 
a few instances. Roughly the capital expenditure required for the 
three systems is in proportion of 2, and i, and both the conduit 
and the .surface contact systems are more costly to maintain than 
the overhead system, A fourth system of electric traction, in which 
the cars are fitted with storage batteries charged at intervals, has 
been tried frequently and as frequently abandoned. The gftat 
weight of the batteries, the serious initial cost and high rate of 
deterioration prevented the attainment of financial success. 

The earliest development of electric road-traction on a large scale 
took place in America and on the cohtinent of Eprdpe, and the 
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estimates for British tramways were therefore prepared from I The financial results achieved by electric traction companies 
Aamrican and continental results. The following figures summarize | are summarizod in the next table : — 
a number of esti mates made at tliis penod ; the 
first table gu'cs tiie figures for cajntal cost, 
and the second for operating expenses. Tlie 
receipts were estimated at lod per car mile. 

Capital Cost 
per Mile of 
Sjiigie Track. 

I'ermanent way, including £ 

bonding 5030 

Overhead equipment . . . 750 

Feeder cables 400 

Cars at ;{7oo each .... 2100 

Car sheds, sundries and 

contingencies 1200 

The total expenditure on tramways and lit;lil railways (oiuittiug 

Total . . . /95<io railways — main, branch and suburban) was 15,193,993 in 1890 and 

177,832 in 190O. 

Operating Expenses per Car Mile. One ellect of the increased cost of expenditure per mile of track 

Electrical energy i •5od. discourage extensions of rural and inter urban lines where the 

Wages of drivers and conductors I'lo traffic is not heav'y. Proposals have been made to adopt the ** rail- 

Car shofl expenses, wages and stoics ..... o 55 les'» trolley " (used in some places on the continent of Europe) for 

General expenses . ^ 0-90 ^uch extensions. In this system the cars run on ordinary wheels 

Rejiairs anu maintenance t 25 ^*^<1 lake pf>wer from ovcrlioad trolley wires. But so far no sudi 

arraiigeinenl has bt en put into practice in Great Britain, and out- 

Total . . . 5 3od. lyiug districts are generally dealt with by petrol or steam motor 

vehicles, running as feeders to the tramways and railways. The future 
The estimates gave reason to expect that electric traction would commercial devclojnnciil of tramways lies more in the economics in 
mean cheaper fares and more frequent services at a liigher siiccd, working than in gro^vth of track mil age. Owing to the enormous 
resulting in a considerabfi' increase 111 traffic receipts per mile and volume ol traffic a very slight alteration in one of the iLems of 
a substantial reduction of working expenses. 'I'he result of pioneer j expense or revenui* produces a large result in the aggregate. The 
undertakings in South Staffordshire, Hrislol and Coventry sup] lorted ! addition of ^d. per car mile to rc\Tnuc or a corresponding reduction 

this expectation. Later exjicneTice, however, showed that the ' in expenses would, on the 240 imlhons of car miles run in 1905-1906, 

estimates were too optimistic. Taking the actual figures realized result in a gaui of about ;^5oo 000 per annum, which is equal to 
for the undertakings included in the above tables, the capital ; nearly i % on the entire capital expenditure in respect of tramways 
expenditure per mile of single track was ;fi2,ooo and the working and light railwavs. Tlie tables given above show that the yield 
expenses per car mile h 3d. The expectations as to gross revenue upon the capital m\x'sted in clccti'ic traction is not hi'^.h. The effect 
have been generally realized, but the increase in capital expenditure of increased capital expenditure has been accentuated by reductions 
and working expenses over the estimates is t5qiical of electric tram* m fares. In 1886 tlie average fare per passenger was l Oid. and in 
ways in Groat Britain. In the matter of wear and tear the e.stimates j 1896 it was I’tid., falling in iyo6 as low as nod. Some systems 
have also been too low. The reasons lor the larger capital expendi- ' cany passengers over 2^ m. for one penny, workmen being carried 
ture are (i) superior track construction, (2) more elaborate overhead twice the distance for the same sum. Halfpenny fares are repre- 
equipment, (3) use of larger cars. (;]) higher cost of road paving and , sented as a boori to the working man, but they have been aliandoned 
other im])rovemonts imposed upon tramway undertakings. ' as a failure after several years’ trial on several systems, and in 

Accordmg to the official returns of tramway.s and light railways | Glasgow it is found that halfpenny fares contribute only 20 4% of 
for the year 1903 -igoi), there were 312 tramway undertakings in | the early morning traffic, while the penny fare contributes 72 3% 
the United Kingdon, and 175 of the.se belonged to local authorities. ' of that traffic. The general manager of the Birmingham Coiporat ion 
Out of the total of 1491 m. of line owned bv local authorities, 1276 m, tramways reported a, gainst halfpenny fares on the basis ot Ids ex- 
arc worked by these authorities themselves, and the remaining ! perience as general manager of the London County Council tramways 
215 m. by leasing companies. Local authonties working as well as ' that all the halfpenny passengers there are carried at a loss. The 
owning their tramways made a net profit of £2,529,732, applying I adjustment of fares ana stages to their proper value is a question 
to the reduction of tramway debt and /205.981 to the 1 now carefully studied by tramway managers along with mairy 
-r ^ , problems of economy in working. The close adjustment of the 

service to the fluctuations in traffic is one source of economy which is 
being more seriously considered. Many systems have adopted 
top covers to cars in order to carry more passengers during wet 
weather. The adoption of the.se covers is not popular in line wcathef ; 
it adds to the weight and wind resistance of the cars, thus increasing 
current consumption, and it adds to the cost of construction and 
maintenance. Economy in electrical energy is», in its broader 
aspects, secured by purchasing current from an outside source in 
preference to generating it at a special station. The average cost 
per unit of electricity for all tramway undertakings in the United 
Kingdom is I’ood., but one tramway company which purchases its 
energy from a lar.ge power company pays only o-85d. per unit. 
In its narrower a.spects economy in current niav be secured by 
reducing V'aste car mileage — that is to say eliminating the running 
of cars at times and places where they are not required for an 
adequate service. Saving may also be eiiected by superv ision of tile 
driving of the cars, since the difference of as much as 20% has bean 
noted between different drivers. One tramway manager secured 

substantial improvement by 
mereb' marking on the troHey 
standards the position which 
the controller handle should 
occupv m passing each point. 
The limitation of slops Is an- 
other .source of economy, the 
av^erage cost per stop ona system 
hav'ing been found to be o‘i7d. 
A sli'-^ht increase in the maxi- 
mum speed of tramcars would 


1 Average 
inclusion of 
Metropohtan 
capital. 


reduced owing to 
Metropolitan and 
District railways’ 


Year. 

'Number 
of under- 
takings. 

Ordinary 

capital. 

Percent, 
to total. 

Preference 

capital. 

Per cent, 
to total. 

Lvian and 
Debenture 
cajutal. 

Per cent, 
to total. 

Total. 



jC 


/: 


;C 




17. 

5,041,375 

83 

412,776 

7 

630,521 

10 

6,084,672 

1897 

30 

^^,584, 147 

88 

124,850 

2 

737,176 

10 

7>4.)(>.i73 

^<98-1 899 


9,79.3,234 

68 

1,640,780 

II 

2,972,126 

21 

14,406,140 

1899-1900 

(»6 

”,770,777 

60 

3,834,761 

20 

4. 033^992 

20 

19,639,530 

1900-1901 

75 

14,558,076 

55 

5,904,998 

23 

5,686,785 

22 

26,149,859 

190 1 -*1902 


19,748.965 

50 

9,748,891 

24 

10,024,327 

26 

39,522,183 

1903 

120 

21 ,600,056 

49 

11,170,319 

25 

11,290,714 

26 

44,067,089 

1:904 

156 

33,491,604 

54 

13,219,487 

22 

14,895,418 

24 

61 /Kg), 509 

1905 . 

159 

36,949.069 

47 

22,853,948 

29 

19,410.384 

24 

79.213,401 

t9o6 

1 170 

38 ,J 30 , 98 i 

41 

*5,206,988 

27 

29,522,581 

32 

92,860,550 

rgo7 

1 • 173 

53,034,778 

45 

30,642,266 

26 

34,372,411 

29 

1X8,049,455 


v/i wniie caiT\ring £02 3,1)17 to reserve uiiw icucwai 

funds. The following table summarizes the amounts expended by 
iocal authorities on electric traction : — 


Year. 

Municipalities. 

£ 

1900 

11 

1,169,429 

1901 

18 

2.748,873 . 

1902 

47 

io, 5 iq. 5<13 

* ■ '^903 

61 

14,644,126 

^ 1004 . 

92 

21,295.771 

. r 

. 115 

27,876,320 


131 

31,14^824 

J907 

131 

35.965,920 


The Jtohreapoading table for electric traction companies (including 
elec^ci^wayb) , detailing the amounts and proportions of ordinary 
prdieriiixpt^iM loan and debenture capital, is i\s follows : — 
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also Improve the net restflte by reducing the proportion of standiiig 
chargch (■waj^, Ac.) to the traffic capaaty of the system without 
making; the cost of maintenatice or current more than slightly greater. 
A 15% increase in average speed means a saving of Jd. per car mile. 
'Hic development of parcels traffic is a source of revenue, and addi- 
tional receipts can be earned by 
the hiring-out of cars for picnics 
and other special purposes. An 
important point is the proper 
selection of the size of car, A 
small four-wheeled car is suitable 
to continual traffic of compara- 
tively small volume, but when 
the traffic is heavy cars of larger 
capacity are advisable. A serious 
burden on tramways is the cost 

of insurance against accidents, although the number of senous 
accidents on electnc tramways is exceedingly small in proportion to 
the number of passengers carried, the ratio of tramway accidents of 
all kinds being about one accident to every 15.000 passengers. 

There are many adjoining towns having separate tramway under- 
taldngs which do not provide intercommumcation. Experience 
has shown that a break of tramway facilities reduces the receipts 
by 20 to 50% on thf lines which have been severed; and the terminal 
half-mile, except in populous districts, is the least remunerative 
section of a tramway route 

Sfflris/tVs.— Each year the British board of trade issues a return 
of street and road tramways and light railways authorized by act 
or order, showing the amount of capital authorized, paid up and 
expended; the length of line authorized and the length open for 
public traffic; the gross receipts, working expenditures, net receipts 
and appropriation of net receipts; the number of passengers conveyed; 
the number of miles run by cars and the quantity ot electrical 
energy used ; together with the number of horses, engines and cars 
in use. The return published in January 1909 deals with the figures 
for local authorities up to the 31SL of March 190b and for companies 
up to tlie 3 1 si of December 1907. The following comparative table 
summarizes the most important general figures for the United 
Kingdom provided by tills official return : — 


The faUoodag table gives b iew totals, .rattes, mad peaeaBtoice 
for the last two years of what may be called a period of electric 
traction, in comparison with a typical steam " period [i.e. a period 
in which the use of steam power m tramways was at its maxmuntt) 
and a typical " horse period : — 


From the above figures it will be noticed that the capital cost 
per mile has increased as a result of the adoption of electric traction, 
while at the same time the percentage of tne return on the capital 
has been reduced notwithstanding that the rate of working expendi- 
ture has fallen and the number of passengers earned per mile 
has increased, the fares charged having been disproportionately 
reduced. {E. Ga.) 

TRANCE (through the French, from Lat. transitus, from 
transire y to cross, pass over), a term used very’ loosely in popular 
speech to denote any kind of sleeplike state that seems to pre- 
sent obvious differences from normal sleep ; in medical and scien- 
tific literature the meaning is but little better defined. In its 
original usage the word no doubt implied that the soul of the 
entranced person was temporarily withdrawn or passed away 
from the bod)', in accordance with the belief almost universally 
held by uncultured peoples in the possibility of such withdrawal. 
But the word is now commonly applied to a variety of sleeplike 
states without the implication of this theory; ordinary sleep- 
walking, extreme cases of melancholic lethargy and of anergic 
stupor, the deeper stages of hypnosis (sec Hypnotism), the 


• 

EUctric period, 
1907-1908. 

Steam period, 
1896. 

Horse period, 

1S79- 

Length of route open 

Total number of pasBcngers carried 

Percentage of net receipts to total capital outlay . 
Percentage of working exjienditure to gross receipts 
Passengers carried per mile of route open . 

Average fare per passenger 

2,464*22 

2,(>25,53i,8V5 

6*8i 

62*04 

1,065,462 

I’oqd. 

X009 

759,466,047 

6*88 

7479 

752.691 

i-Oid. 

5*1*27 

150,861,513 

3*97 

83*81 

469,641 

1 


Years ended June 30. 

Year ending Dec. 31 (com- 
panies) and March 31 (local 
authorities). 

Total capital authorized 

Total capital exi'cnded 

Length of route open (luiles) 

Number of horses 

Number of locomotive engines 

Number ot cars 

Total number of passengers carried. 

Quantity of electrical energy used, B.O.T. units 

Gross receipts 

Working expenditure 

Net rcceii)ts | 

1878. 

1886. 

1898. 

1902. 

1907-1908, 

40,586,111 

44,207,350 

269 

9,222 

14 

1,124 

146,001,223 

41,099,271 
;^8<'8.3I5 
*230.956 j 

417,640,488 

f4i2>573304i 

8O5 

243535 

452 

3,440 

384,157,524 

42,630,338 
42,021,556 
4608,782 j 

424,435,427 

416,492,809 

1,064 

38,777 

589 

0 « .5.335 
858,485,542 

44,560,126 

43,507,895 

41,052,231 , 

451,677.471 

431,562,267 

1,484 

24,120 

388 

7,752 

1,394.452,983 

46,679,291 
44,817,873 
41,861 ,418 

491,305,4.39 

408,199,918 

2,40a 

, 5 r ^85 

64 

10,908 

2,625,532,895 

431,969,119 

412,439,635 

47,792,663 

44,646,9012 


The total figures at the date of the return are summarized in the | cataleptic state, the ecstasy of religious enthusiasts, the sdlf- 
following table, which is accompanied by one showing the lengths ol , induced dream-like condition of the medicine-men, wizards or 
line worked by various methods of traction : ♦ j priests of many savage and barbarous peoples, and the abnormal 



Capital expenditure 
on lines and works 
open for traffic. 

Total expendi- 
ture on capital 
account. 


Length open for traffic. 


No. ol 
under- 
takings. 


Double. 

Single. 

Total. 


JC 

C 

M. 

Ch. 

M. 

Ch. 

M. 

Ch. 


Tramways and light railwa)^ belonging to 

32,978,579 









local authorities 

44,930,317 

1113 

77 

505 

77 

1619 

74 

i77 

Tramways and light railways belonging to com- 



408 

58 





panies and private individuals 

18,041,279^ 

23,279,601 

435 

46 

844 

2/ 

! 128 

Total United Kingdom . 

51,619,838 

68,199,918 

1522 

55 

941 

4.3 

2464 

18 

305 


Table showing lengths worked by various methods of traction ; — 


Method of 
traction. 

England and Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 


M. 

Ch. 

M. 

Ch. 

M. 

Ch. 

M. 

Ch. 

Electric , . 

1922 

66 

235 

,35 

127 

69 

2286 

10 

Steam . 

22 

67 

— 

— 

*9 

45 

52 

32 

Cable . . . 

4 

49 

22 

72 


— 

27 

41 

Gas motors . 

4 

2 

— 

— 


— - 

4 

2 

Horse 

82 

60 

4 

28 

7 

5 

94 

13 

^ Total 

2037 

4 

262 

55 

164 

39 

2461 

* 7 r 

1 


^ These figures include cost of buildinffs and equipment in resT>ect of 
certain local authorities^ lines worked in confunction with other lines. 


state into which many of the mediums of modem spiritualistic 
seances seem to fall almost at will; all these are cominonty 
spoken of as trance, or trance-like, states. There are no well- 
marked and characteristic physical symptoms of the trance 
state, though in many cases the pulse and respiration are slowed, 
and the reflexes diminished or abolished. The common feature 
which more than any other determines the application of the 
name seems to be a relative or complete temporary indifl^:ence 
to impressions made on the sense-organs, while yet the entranced 
person gives evidence one way or another, either by the 
expression of his features, his attitudes and movements, 
speech, or by subsequent relation* his expq^ces, tW hts 
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condition is not one of simple quiescence or arrest of mental 
life, such as characterizes the state of normal deep sleep and 
the coma produced by defective cerebral circulation, by toxic 
substances in the blood, or by mechanical violence done to 
the brain. 

If we refuse the name trance to ordinary sleep-walking, to 
normal dreaming, to catalepsy, to the hypnotic state and to 
stupor, there remain two different states that seem to have equal 
claims to the name; these may be called the ecstatic trance and 
the trance of mediumship respectively. 

The ecstatic trance is usually characterized by an outward 
appearance of rapt, generally joyful, contemplation; the sub- 
ject seems to lose touch for the time being with the world of 
things and persons about him, owing to the extreme concen- 
tration of his attention upon some image or train of imagery, 
which in most cases seems to assume an hallucinatory character 
^see Hallucination). In most cases, though not in all, the sub- 
ject remembers in returning to his normal state the nature of his 
ecstatic vision or other experience, of which a curiously frequent 
character is the radiance or sense of brilliant luminosity. 

In the mediumistic trance the subject generally seems to 
fall into a profound sleep and to retain, on returning to his 
normal condition, no memory of any experience during the 
period of the trance. But in spite of the seeming unconscious- 
ness of the subject, his movements, generally of speech or 
writing, express, either spontaneously or in response to verbal 
interrogation, intelligence and sometimes even great intel- 
lectual and emotional activity In many cases the parts of the 
body not directly concerned in these expressions remain in a 
completely lethargic condition, the eyes being closed, the 
muscles of neck, trunk and limbs relaxed, and the breathing 
stertorous. 

Frances of these two types seem to have occurred sporadic- 
ally (occasionally almost epidemically) amongst almost all 
peoples in all ages. And evciy'where popular thought has 
intei preted them in the same ways. In the ecstatic trance 
the SOL 1 is held to have transcended the bounds of space or 
time, and to have enjoved a vision of some earthly event distant 
in space or time, or of some supernatural sphere or being. The 
mediumistic trance, on the other hand, popular thoutjht in- 
terprets as due to the withdrawal of the soul from the body and 
the taking of its place, the taking possession of the body, by 
some other soul or spirit; for not infrequently the speech or ' 
writing produced by the organs of the entranced subject seems j 
to be, or actually claims to be, the expression of a personality 
quite other than that of the sleeper. It is noteworthy that in 
almost all past ages the possessing spirit has been regarded in 
the great majority of cases as an evil and non-human spirit; 
whereas in modem times the possessing spirit has usually been 
regarded as, and often claims to be, the soul or spirit of some 
deceased l^uman beinc. Modem science, in accordance with its 
materialistic and positive tendencies, has rejected these popular 
interpfetatictes. inclines to see in the ecstatic trance a 
case of halldcinatiop induced by prolonged and -intense occu- 
pation' with some emotionally exciting idea, the whole mind 
becominjg so’' concentrated upon some image in which the idea 
is bodie<i*fortK aifto bring all other mental functions into abey- 
ance. The ine^iumistic trance it regards as a state similar to 
deep Jtyphosis, and seeks to explain it by the application of the 
notion of cerebral or mental dissociation in one or other of its 
many current forms; this assimilation finds strong support 
in the many points of resemblance between th • deeper stages 
of hypnosis andlhe mediumistic trance, and in the fact that the 
artificially and deliberately induced state may be connected 
with the spontaneously occurring trance state by a series of 
states which form* an insensible gradation between them. A 
striking jftatUrc of the mediumistic trance is the frequent 
occurrence of automatic ” speech and writing; and this 
feature especially may be regarded as warranting the appli- 
cation of the theory of mental dissociation for its explanation, 
for such automatic speech and writing are occasionally pro- 
duced by a conciderable number of apparently healthy persons 


while in a waking condition which presents little or no other 
symptom of abnormality. In these cases the subject hears 
his own words, or sees the movement of his hand and his own 
hand writing, as he hears or sees those of another person, 
having no sense of initiating or controlling the movements and 
no anticipatory awareness of the thoughts expressed by the 
movements. When, as in the majority of cases, such move- 
ments merely give fragmentary expression to ideas or facts 
that have been assimilated by the subject at some earlier date, 
though perhaps seemingly completely forgotten by him, the 
theory of mental dissociation affords a plausible and moderately 
satisfactory explanation of the movements ; it regards them as 
due to the control of ideas or memories which somehow have 
become detached or loosened from the main system of ideas 
and tendencies that make up the normal personality, and which 
operate in more or less complete detachment; and the application 
of the theory is in many cases further justified by the fact that 
the “ dissociated ideas and memories seem in some cases to 
become taken up again by, or reincorporated with, the normal 
personality. 

But in recent years a new interest has been given to the study 
of the mediumistic trance by careful investigations (made with a 
competence that commands respect) which tend to re-establish 
the old savage theory of possession, just when it seemed to have 
become merely an anthropological curiosity. These investiga- 
tions have been conducted for the most part by members of 
the Society for Psychical Research, and their most striking 
results have been obtained by the prolonged study of the 
automatic speech and writing of the American medium, Mrs 
Piper. In this case the medium passes into a trance state 
apparently at will, and during the trance the organs of speech 
or the hand usually express what purport to be messages from 
the spirits of deceased relatives or friends of those who are 
present. A number of competent and highly critical observers 
liave arrived at the conviction that these messages often com- 
prise statements of facts that could not have come to the know- 
ledge of the medium in any normal fashion; and those who are 
reluctant to accept the hypothesis of “ possession ” find that they 
can reject it only at the cost of assuming the operation of tele- 
pathy (q.v,) in an astonishing and unparalleled fashion. During 
1907-1908 the investigation was directed to the obtaining of 
communications which should not be explicable by the most 
extended use of the hypothesis of telepathic communication 
from the minds of living persons. The plan adopted was lo 
seek for “ cross-correspondences ” between the communica- 
tions of the Piper “ controls ” and the automatic writings of 
several other persons which claimed to be directed by the same 
disembodied spirits; i.e. it was sought to find in the automatic 
writings of two or more individuals passages each of which in 
itself would be fragmentary and unintelligible, but which, taken 
in connexion with similar fragments contemporaneously pro- 
duced by another and distant writer, should form a significant 
whole; for it is argued that such passages would constitute 
irrefutable evidence of the operation of a third intelligence or 
personality distinct from that of either medium. The results 
published up to 1909 seem to show that this attempt met with 
striking success; and they constitute a body of evidence in 
favour of the hypothesis of possession which no impartial and 
unprejudiced mind can lightly set aside. Nevertheless, so 
long as it is possible to believe, as so many of the most competent 
workers in this field believe, that dissociated fragments of a 
personality may become synthesized to form a secondary and 
as it were parasitic personality capable of assuming temporary 
control of the organs of expression, and so long as we can set 
no limits to the scope of telepathic communication between 
embodied minds, it would seem wellnigh impossible, even 
by the aid of this novel and ingenious plan of investigation, 
to achieve completely convincing evidence m favour of the 
hypothesis of “ possession.” 

Literature. — F. Podmore, Modem Spiritualism (London, >902); 
F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death 
(London, 1903); Morton Prince; the Dissociation of a Personality 
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(London, 1906). See also various articles in Gvensfraeen des Nerven- 
und Seelenlebens, edited by L. Loewenfeld and H. Kurella (Wiesbaden. 
1900), especially the article " Somnambulismus und Spirilismus 
also articles in Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
especially pts. liii,, Iv. and Ivii., and in the Journ. of Abnormal 
Psychology, edited by Morton Pnnee (Boston, 1906-1909) ; also litera- 
ture cited under Automatism; Hypnotism; Medium ; Telepathy 
and Possession. (W. McD.) 

TRANENT, a police burgh of Haddingtonshire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901), 2584. It lies 9J m. E. of Edinburgh by road and 
I m. S.E. of Prestonpans station on the North British raDway. 
The town possesses the oldest coal-mining charier (1202-1218) 
in Great Britain, and the mines and quarries in the neighbour- 
hood provide the staple industr)^ A fragment of a parish 
church, said to have been built in the nth century, still stands. 
Of the palace of the Setons which stood in the parish there are 
no remains. It was demolished towards the close of the i8th 
century and a modern mansion was erected on its site. 

Tn the neighbouring village of Ormiston, in 1885, a granite obelisk 
was erected in memory of Robert Moffat (1795-1883), a native, the 
South African missionary and father-in-law of Livingstone. At 
Ormiston Hall, a seat of the marquess of Linlithgow, there is a 
yew tree, beneath which the reformer George Wishart (1513-1546) 
used to preach. Hard by is the village of Pcncaitland, divided into 
nn eastern and a western portion by the Tyne. The parish church 
in Easter Pcncaitland probably dales from the 13th century. The 
aisle may Ijelong to the original building, but the rest is of the 
1 6th century, excepting the small belfry of the 17th century. The 
old house of Pcncaitland stands in the grounds of Winton Castle, 
which was erected bv the 3rd earl of Winton in 1620 but forfeited 
by the 5th earl, who was involved in lh(! Jacobite rising of 1715. 
Five miles south-east of Tranent is the village of Sallon (or Saltown), 
where Gilbert Burnet, afterwards bishop of Salisbury, had his first 
charge (if)(>5). At his death he bequeathed tlie parish 20.000 marks 
for the clothing and educating of poor children He was tutor 
to Andrew Fletcher, who was born at Sallon 111 i()55 and buried 
there in 1716. At Fletcher’s instigation James Meikle, a neighbour- 
ing millwright, went to Holland to learn the construction of the 
iron-work of barley mills, and the mill which ho erected at Salton 
after his return not only gave Salton barley a strong hold on the 
market, but was also for forty years tlie only mill of its kind m the 
Jkitish Isles. Meikle 's son Andrew (1719-1811), inventor of the 
threshing machine, carried on his trade of millwright at Hou.ston 
Mill near Dunbar. Andrew Fletcher, also of Salton (1692-1766), 
nephew of the elder Andrew, became lord justice clerk in 1735 
under the style of Lord Milton. By his mother's energy the art of 
weaving and dressing holland linen was introduced into the village. 
She travelled in Holland with two skilled mechanics who contrived 
to learn the secrets of the craft. The British Linen Company 
laid down their first blcachiield at Sallon under Lord Milton’s 
})aironagc. Salton also lays claim to having been the birthplace of 
the poet William Dunbar. 

TRANI, a seaport and epi.scopal see of Apulia, Italy, on the 
Adriatic, in the province of Bari, and 26 m. by rail W.N.W. of 
that town, 23 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901), .34,688. Trani 
has lo.st its old walls and bastions, but the 13th-century Gothic 
citadel is used as a prison. Some of the streets remain much a.< 
they were in the medieval period, and many of the houses dis- 
play more or less of Norman decoration, the cathedral (dedi- 
cated to St Nicholas the Pilgrim, a Greek assassinated at Trani 
in 1094 and canonized by Urban II.), on a raised open site near 
the sea, was consecrated, before its completion, in 1143; it is a 
basilica with three apses, a large crypt and a lofty tower, the 
latter erected in 1230-1239 by the architect whose name appears 
on the ambo in tlie cathedral of Bitonlo, Nicolaus Sacerdos. 
It has an arch under it, being supported partly on the side wall 
of the church, and partly on a massive pillar. The arches of the 
Romanesque portal are beautifully ornamented, in a manner 
suggestive of Arab influence; the bronze door.s, executed by 
Barisanus of Trani in 1175, rank among the best of their period 
in southern Italy. The capitals of the pillars in the cr>’pt are 
fine examples of the Romanesque. The interior of the cathedral 
has been bcuibarously modernized, but the crypt iu fine. Near 
the harbour is the Gothic palace of the doges of Venice, which 
is now used as a seminary. The church of the Ognissanti has 
a Romanesque relief of the Annunciation over the door. S. 
Giacomo and S. Francesco also have Romanesque facades and 
the latter and S. Andrea have “ Byzantine ” domes. The 
vicinity of Trani produces an excellent wine (Moscato di Trani); 


and its figu, oil, almonds and grain are also profitable articles of 
trade. 

Trani is the Turenum of the itineraries. It first became a 
flourishing place under the Normans and during the crusades, 
but attained the acme of its prosperity as a seat of trade with 
the East under the Angevin princes. The harbour, however, 
has lost its importance. 

TRANQUEBAR, a town of British India, in the Tanjore district 
of Madras, on the sea-coast, 18 m. N. of Negapatam. Pop. 
(1901), 13,142. A Danish factory was opened here as early 
as 1620. It was taken by the British in 1801, but restored in 
1814, and finally purchased, with the other Danish settlements 
in India, in 1845. Danish times Tranquebar was a busy 
port, but it lost its importance when the railway was opened 
to Negapatam. It was the first settlement of Protestant 
missionaries in India, founded by Ziegenbalg and Plutschau 
(Lutherans) in 1706; and there is still a Lutheran mission high 
school and mission press. 

TRANSBAIKALIA (sometimes also known as Dauria), a 
province of Eastern Siberia, lying E. of Lake Baikal, with the 
government of Irkutsk on the N.W. and N., the provinces of 
Amur and Manchuria on the E. and Mongolia on the S. Its 
area (232,846 sq. m.) is nearly as large as that of Austria- 
Hungary, but its population does not much exceed half a 
million. 

Transbaikalia forms an intermediate link between Siberia, Mon- 
golia and the northern Pacific littoral. The Yablonoi Mountains, 
which run north-east from the .sources of the Kerulefl to the benu 
of the Olekma in 36® N., divide the province into two quite distinct 
parts; to the west, the upper terrace of the high east Asian plateau, 
continued from the upper Selenga and the Yenisei (4000 to 5000 ft. 
highl towards the plateau of the Vitim (3500 to 4000 ft.); and to 
the cast the lower terrace of the same plateau (2800 ft.), forming 
a continuation of the eastern Gobi. Beginning at Lake Baikal, a 
valley, deep and broarl, penelrate.s the north-western border -ridge 
of the plateau, and runs eastward up the river Uda, with an im- 
perceptible gradient, like a gigantic railway cutting enclosed 
between two steep slojies, and it sends another branch soutli 
towards Kiakhta. After having served, through a succession of 
geological ])criods, as an outlet for the water and ice which 
accumulated on the plateau, it is now utilized for the two 
highways which lead from Lake Baikal across the plateau (3500- 
4060 ft.) to the Amur on the east and the Chinese depression on 
the south. Elsewhere the high and massive bordcr-ridge on the 
north-westeni edge of the plateau can be crossed only by difficult 
footpatlis. The bordcr-ndge just mentioned, gapped by the wide 
opening of the Selenga, runs from south-west to north-east under 
diiicrent names, being known as Khamar-daban (6900 ft.) south of 
Lake Baikal, and as the Bargu /in Mountains (7000 to 8000 ft.) along 
the east hank of the Barguzin River, while farther north-east it has 
been described under the names of the South Muya and the 
Chara Mountains (6000 to 7000 ft.). Resting its south-east base 
on the plateau, it de.scends steeply on the north west to 
the lake and to the broad picturesque valleys of the Barguzin, 
Muya and Chara. Thick forests of larch, fir and cedar clothe the 
ndge, whose dome-shaped rounded summits [goltsy) rise above the 
limits of tree vegetation, but do not reach the snow line (here above 
10,000 ft.). The high plateau itself has the aspect of an undulating 
table-land, intersected by ranges, which rise some 1500 or 2000 ft. 
above its surface, and are separated by broad, flat, marshy valleys, 
traversed by sluggish meandering streams. The better drained 
valleys have fine meadow lands, while the hills are clothed with 
forests (almost exclusively of larch and birch). Numberless lakes 
and ponds occur along the river courses. Tunguses hui^ in the 
forests and meadows, but permanent agricultural settlements are 
impossible, corn .seldom rijiening on account of the eaily frost. 
The lower parts of the broad, flat valley of the Jida have, however, 
a few Cos.sack settlements, and Mongolian shepherds inhabit the 
elevated grassy valleys about Lake Kosso-gol (5300 ft. above the 
.sea). Quite different is the lower terrace of the plateau, occuiiicd 
by the eastern Gobi and the Nerchinsk region, and separated from 
the upper terrace by the Yablonoi range. •This last is the south- 
eastern border-ridge of the higher terrace. It rises to 8035 ft, 
in the Sokhondo peak, but elsewhere its dome-shaped summits do 
not exceed 5000 or 6000 ft. Numberless lakes, with flat undefined 
margins, feed streams which join the great north-going rivers or 
the Amur and the Pacific. Low hills rise above the edge of the 
plateau, but the slope is abrupt towards the south-east, where the 
foot-hills of the Yablonoi are nearly 1500 and 2000 ft. lower 
on the north-west. Climate, flora and fauna change suddenly as 
soon as the Yablonoi has been crossed. The Siberian flora gives 
way to the Daurian flora, and this is in turn exchanged for the 
Pacific littoral flora on the Manchurian t>lain8 and loyliftids. 
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The lower terrace has the character of a stepjie, but is intersected 
by a number of ranges, j^lications of Silurian and Devonian rocks, 
ail running south-west to north-east, and all containing silver, lead, 
copper and auriferous sands. Agriculture can be easily carried on 
in the broad prairies, the only drawbacks being droughts, and frosts 
in the higher closed valleys of the Nerchinsk or Gazimur Mountains. 
The lower terrace is in its turn fringed by a border- ridge —the Great 
Khingiiti— which occujiies. with reference to the lower terrace, the 
saiTK' j)osition that the Yablonoi does in relation to the upprr, 
and sejiarates Siberia from northern Manchuria. This important 
ndge does not run from south to nortli, as reju’esented on tlic old 
ma)js, but from south-wesl to north-cast ; it is pierced by the 
Amur near Albazin, and joins the Okhotsk Mountains, which 
however do not join the Yoblonoi Mountains. 

The rivers belong to three diiferent systems — the affluents of 
Lake Baikal, of the Lena and of the Amur. Of the first the Selenga 
(800 m. long) rises in north-west Mongolia, one of its tributaries 
(the Egin-gol) being an emissary of J.ake Kosso-gol. The Chikoi, 
Khilok and Uda are its chief iributaries in Transbaikalia. The 
Bargunn and the upper Angara enter Lake Baikal from the north- 
east. Ot the tributaries of the Lena, the Vitim with it5i afiluents 
(Karenga, 'I'sipa, and Muya) llow.s on the high plateau through un 
inhabited regions, as also does the Olekina. The tributaries of the 
Amur are much more important. 1 'ho Argufl, which at a quite recent 
epoch received the waters of the Dalai-nor, and thus had the Kerulcn 
for its source, is no longer in communication with the rajudly 
desiccating Mongolian lake, but has its sources in the Gan, wliicli 
flows from the Great Khingan Mountains. It is not navigable, 
but receives the Gazimur and several other streams from the 
Nerchinsk mining district. The Shilka is lormod by the union 
of the Onon and the Chita rivers, and is navigable from the town of 
Chita, thus being an inijjortant channel to the Amur. 

Lake Baikal, with an area of 13,200 .sq. m. (nearly equal to that 
of Switzerland), extends m a half-crescent from south-west to 
north-tfast, with a length of nenrly 400 m. and a width of 20 to 
50 m. Its level is 1500 ft. above the sca.‘ The wide delta of the 
Sclen^ narrows it in the middle, and renders it shallower in the 
east than in the west. The other lakes include the Gusinoye and 
Lal<e Ba-unt on the Vitim plateau. Many lakes yield rommon salt. 

The high plateau is built up of granites, gneisses and .syenites, 
overlain by Lanrentian schi.sts. Silunan and Devonian manne 
deposits occur only on the lower terrace. Since that epoch the 
region has not been under the Sea, and only fresh-water Jurassic 
deposits and coalbeds are met with in the depres.sion.s. During 
the Glacial period most of the high terrace and its border ridges were 
undoubtedly covTred with vast glaciers. Volcanic rocks of more 
recent origin (Mesozoic?) are met with in the north-western 
bordcr-ndge and on its slopes, as well a.s on the Vitim plateau. 
During the Glacial period tne fauna of the lowest parts of Trans- 
baikaha was decidedly arctic; while during the Lacustrine or post- 
Glacial periods this region was dotted over with numberless lakes, 
the shores of which were inhabited by Neolithic man. Only few 
traces of these survive, and they are rapidly drying up. Earth- 
quakes are very frequent on the shores of Lake Baikal, especially at 
tne mouth of the Sdlenga, and they extend as far as Irkutsk, 
Barguzin and Sclenginsk; lU 1862 an extensive area was submerged 
by the lake. Numerous mineral springy some oi them of high 
repute, exist all over Tran.sbaikalia. The most important arc 
the hot alkaline springs (130° F.) at Turka, at the mouth of the 
Barguzin, those of Pogronma on the Uda (very similar to the 
Seltzer springs), tliase of Molokova near Cliita and those of Darasun 
in the Nerchinsk di.strict. 

The climate is, as a whole, exceedingly dry. The winter is cold 
and drt^, Ute thet;fhomcter dropping as low as —58° F. But the snow 
is so tri^ng that the horse.s ot the Buryats arc able to procure food 
thrCrti^hou^he wmtei’ on the stc*ppes^ and in the very middle of 
the 'wittteii'' 4 i^ftel 6 :T vehicles ure used all over the west. To the east 
of yia Yablonoi ri(%e the Nerchinsk district feclslthe influence of 
the NofthJ^cific monsoons, and snow falls more thickly, especially 
in'thc yalfejrifc; but the summer is hot and dry. On the high plateau 
even, thf, Sunfmor is cold, owing to the altitude and the humidity 
arising,!!^ the marshes, and the soil is frozen to a great depth. 
At naily range-in summer and springes sometimes as much 

as 33® to 40®.* In the vicinity of Lake Baikal there is* a cooler 
arummer; in Winter exceedingly deep snow covers the mountains 
abound the lake.* 

The estimated population in 1906 was 742^200, The Russian 
population - w leathered around the mines erf the Ncrchin^ 
district, while the steppes are occupied by the Buiy^ats. A string 
of villages bos been planted along the Shilka between Chita 
and Stryetensk. ‘The valleys of the Uda^ the lower S^enga, 
and especially tlie Chikoi and the Xhilok have been occupied 
•ince the b^piining of the iQih century by Raskolniks, some of 
Whom, living ih a condition of prosperity such as is unknown in 

1 There is uaoertainty as to the absolute altitude (see Baikai^. 

® See “ Dda KHma von Oet-Siberien, ” by A.Wqvoikow. in MtUoroi, 
ZeiiscMrift ' 


Russia proper, rank amongst the finest representatives of the 
Russian race. The remainder of the steppe of the Uda is occu- 
pied by Bury'ats, while the forests and marshes of the plateau 
are the hunting-grounds of the nomad Tunguses. Soutdi of the 
Khamar-daban the only settled region is the lower valley of 
the Jida. On the Upper Argun the Cossacks are in features, 
character, language and manners largely Mongolian. Tlie 
Russians along the Chinese frontier constitute a separate 
voiskd or division of the Transbaikal Cossacks. The Buryats 
number about 180,000, the Tunguses over 30,000. The 
province is divided into five districts, the chief towns of which 
are Chita, the capital, Barguzin, Nerchinsk, Sclenginsk and 
Verkhneudinsk. 

Although a good deal of land has been cleared by the settlers, 
nearly one-half of the entire area i.s still covered with forests. The 
principal varieties are fir, larch, aspen, poplar and birch, with 
Ahic<: prxtinata in the north and the cedar in the south. Only about 
one-third of the surface is adaptable for cultivation, and of that 
only about one-tonth is actually under tillage. 

Agriculture is earned on to a limited extent by the Buryats and 
in all the Hu.ssian settlements; but it prospers only in the valleys 
of West Transbaikalia, and partly in the Nerchinsk region, while in 
the steppes of the Arguft and (>non even the Russians resort to 
pastoral pursuits and trade, or to hunting. Livestock rearing is 
extensively canned on, especially by the Buryats, but their herds 
and flocks are often destroyed in great numbers by the snowstorms 
of spring. Hunting is an important occupation, even with the 
Russian.s, many of whom leave their homes in October to spend six 
weeks in the tai^u (for<?st region). The fisheries of Lake Baikal and 
the lower parts of its affluents arc imjwrtant. Enormous quantities 
of Salmo omtti are taken every year; and 5 . thymalus, S. oxyrhynchu^ 
and .S. fiumatilis. are also taken. Mining, and especially gold mining, 
is important, but the production of gold has fallen off. Silver 
mines have only a very small output. Iron-mining is gradually 
developing, and good coal-mines are now being worked. Salt is 
raised from several lakes, and the extraction of Epsom salts has 
considerably developed. Manufactures, though insignificant, have 
increased. The trade is chiefly concentratcKl at Kiakhta. The 
Cossacks on the frontier traffic m brick-tc*a, cattle and hides with 
Mongolia. The export of filrs is of considerable value. 

Transbaikalia is crossed by the Trans-siberiaft railway from 
My.sovaya on ^ke Baikal, via Chita, to Stryetensk, and from Kaida- 
lovo, near Chita, to the Mongolian frontier; the latter section is 
continued across Manchuria to Vladivostok and Port Arthur. 
Regular steamer communication has been estabhshed along Lake 
Baikal, not only for the transport of passengers and goods between 
the two railway stations of Listviniohnoye arid Mysovaya, but also 
with the object of developing the fishing industry, which is of great 
importance. Steamers ply up the Selenga river as fat as Sclenginsk, 
considerable cargoes of tea being transported along this line. 

(P. A. K.; J.T. Be.) 

TRANSCASPIAN REGION, u Russian territory on the E. 
of the Caspian, bounded S. by Khorasan and Afghanistan, 
N. by the Russian province of Uralsk, N.E. by Khiva and 
Bokhara and S.E. by Afghan Turkestan. Area, 212,545 sq. m. 
Some of the most interesting problems of geography, such as 
those relating to the changes in the course of the Jaxartes 
(Syr-dar>^) and the Oxus (Amu-darya), and the supposed 
periodical disappearance ot Lake Aral, are connected with the 
Transcaspian deserts; and it is here that we must look for a clue 
to the physical changes which transformed the Euro-Asiatic 
Mediterranean-^he Aral-Caspian and Pontic basin — into a series 
of separate seas, and desiccated them, powerfully influencing 
the distribution of floras and faunas, and centuries ago com- 
pelling the inhabitants of Western and Central Asia to enter 
upon their great migrations. But down to a comparatively 
recent date the arid, barren deserts, peopled only by wandering 
Turkomans, were almost a terra incognita. 

A mountain chain, comparable in length to the Alps, separates 
the deserts of the^ Transcaspian from the highlandB of Khorasan. 
It begins in the Krasnovodsk pcftinstila of the Caspian, under the 
names of Kuryauyn-fenry ancl Great Balkans, whose masses of 
granite and other crystalline rock reach an altitude ol some 5350 ft. 
Farther south-east they arc continued in the Ljttl^ Balkans (2000 ft.) 
and the Kopepet-dagh or Kopet-dagh. The latter rises steep and 
nigged above thte flat deserts ovefr a Wretch of 600 m. In structure 
it is hcimologcais with the CaucasvB chain; it appears as an outer 
wall of the Khorsuian plateau, and iB separated from it by a broad 
valley, which, like the Rioa and Kura valley of Trauscauc^sia, is 
drained by two rivers flowing in oppbSite directions — the Atrek,Which 
flows aorth-west into the Caspian) attd theKeshef-rud, which iows to 
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the south-east and is a tributary of the Murghab. On the other side 
of this valley the AUa-dagh (Aladagh) and the Binalund border- 
ranges (^oo to n,ooo ft.) fringe the edge of the Khorasan plateau. 
Descending towards the steppe with steep stony slopes, the niountain 
barrier of the Kopet-dagh nses to heights of booo-yooo ft. to the cast 
of Kyzyl-arvat, while the passes which lead from the Turkoman 
deserts to the valleys of Khorasan arc seldom as low as 3500, and 
u.suallv rise to 5000, Oooo and even^850o ft., and in most cases arc 
very difficult. It is pierced by only'one wide opening, that between 
the Great and Little Balkans, through which the sea, which once 
covered the steppe, maintained connexion with tlie Caspian. 

While the Alla-dagh and Bmalund border-ranges are chiefly 
composed of crystalline rocks and nietamorphic slates, ovcrlam 
by Devonian dcT>osits, a series of more recent formations — Upper 
and Lower Cretaceous and Miocene — crops out in the outer wall 
of the Kopet-dagh. Here again we hnd that the mountains of Asia 
which stretch towards the north-west continued to be uphlted at 
a geologically recer.t epoch. Quaternary deposits have an extensive 
development on its slopes, and its foothills are bordered by a girdle 
of loess. 

The loess terrace, called Atok (“mountain base"), 10 to 20 m. 
in width, is very lertile; but it will produce nothing without irriga- 
tion, and the streams flowing from the Kopet-dagh are few and scanty. 
The winds which impinge upon the northern slope of the mountains 
have been deprived of all their moisture in crossing the Kara-kum — 
the Black .Sands of the Turkoman desert; and even such rain as 
falls on the Kopet-dagh (io| in. at Kyzyl-arvat) too often reaches 
the soil in the shape of light showers which do not penetrate it, so 
that the average relative humidity is only 56 as compared with 62 
at even so dry a place as Krasnovodsk. Still, at those places where 
the mountain streams run closer to one another, as at Geok-tepe, 
Askhabad, Lutfabad and Ivaaka, the villages are more populous, and 
the house.s arc burrounded by gaidens, every square yard and every 
tree of which is nourished by irrigation. 

North of this narrow .strip of irrigated land begins the desert — 
the Kara-kum — which extends from the mountains of Khorasan 
to Lake Aral and the plateau of Ust-Urt, and from the Caspian 
to the Amu-darya, interrupted only by the oases of Merv and 
1 '(!jen. But the terrible shifting sands, blown into bar khans, or 
elongated hills, sometimes 50 and Oo ft. m height, are accumulated 
chiefly in the west, where the country has more recently emerged 
from the soa. Farther east the barkhans are more stable. Large 
areas amidst the sand.s are occupied by iakyrs, or flat surfaces paved 
with clay, which, as a rule, is hard but becomes almost impassable 
after lieavy rains. In these takyrs the Turkomans dig ditches, drain- 
ing into a kind of cistern, where the water of the si>ring rains can 
be preserved for a few months. Wells also are sunk, and the water 
is found in them at depths of 10 to 50, or occasionally 100 ft. and 
more. All is not desert in the strict sense; in spring there is for 
the most part a carpet of gra.ss. 

The vegetation of the Kara-kum cannot be described as poor. 
The typical representative of the sandy deserts of Asia, the saksaul 
{Anabasis ammodendron), has been almost destroyed within the 
last hundred years, and occurs only sporadically, but the borders 
of the spaces covered with saline clay are brightened by forests 
of tamansk, which are inhabited by great numbers of tne desert 
warbler (Atraphornis aralmsis) — a typical inhabitant of the .sands — 
8parrow.s and ground-choughs {Podoces)\ the Houbara macque&m, 
though not abundant, is characteristic of the region. Hares and 
foxes, jackals and wolves, marmots, moles, hedgehogs and one 

edcs of marten live in the steppe, especially in spring. As a whol^ 

e fauna is richer than might be supposed, while in the Atok it 
contains representatives of all the species known in Turkestan, 
internum- led with Persian and Himalayan giecies. 

The Uzboi. — A feature distinctive of the Turkoman desert is the 
very numerous shars, or elongated depressions, the lower portion 
of which are mostly occupied with moist sand. They are obviously 
the relics of brackish lakes, and, like the lakes of the Kirghiz steppes, 
they often follow one another in quick succession, thus closely 
resembling river-beds. As the direction of the shors is generally 
from the higher terraces drained by the Amu darya towards the 
lowlands o* the Caspian, they were usually regarded as old beds 
of the Amu-darya, and were held to support the idea of its once 
having flowed across the Turkoman desert towards what is now 
the Caspian Sea. It was formerly considered almost settled, not 
only that that river (see Oxus) flowed into the Caspian during histor- 
ical times, but that after having ceased to do so in the 7th century, 
its waters were again diverted to the Caspian about 1221. A chain 
of elongated depressions, bearing a faint resemblance to old river- 
beds, was traced from Urgenj to the gap between the Great and the 
Little Balkans; this was marked on the maps as the Uzboi, or old 
bed of the Oxus.^ The idea of again divemng the Amu into the 
Caspian was thus set afloat, but ^ investigations of Russian engi- 
neers, especially A. £. Hedroitz, A. M. Konshin, 1 . V. Mushketov, 


^ On the original Russian map of the Transcaspian, drawn 
immediately after the survty of the Uzboi had been completed, the 
Uzboi lias not the continuity which is given to it on subsequent 
maps. 


P. M. Lessar and Svintsov,'^ went to show that the Usboi is no 
river-bed at all, and that no river has ever discharged its waters 
in that direction. The existence of an extensive lacustrine depres- 
sion, now represented by the small Sary-kamysh lakes, was proved, 
and it was evident that this depression, having a length of more 
than 1 30 m. , a width of 70 m. . and a depth of 280 ft. below the present 
level of Lake Aral, would have to be filled by the Amu before its 
waters could advance farther to the soutii-west. The sill of this 
basin being only 28 ft. below the present level of lake Aral, this 
latter could not be made to disappear, nor even be notably reduced 
in size, the Amu flowing south-west from Urgenj. A more careful 
exploration of the Uzl>oi has shown that, while the deposits in the 
Sary-kamysh depression, and the Aral shells they contain, bear 
unmistakable testimony to the fact of the basin having once been 
fed by the Amu-darya, no such traces are found along the Uzboi 
below the Sary-kamysh depression ; ® on the contrary, shells of molluscs 
stdl inhabiting the Caspian are found in numbers all along it, and 
the supposed old bed has all the cbaractenstics of a series of lakes 
which continued to subsist along the foothills of the Ust-Urt plateau, 
while the Caspian was slowly receding westwards during the post- 
Pliocene period. On rare occasion-' only did the waters of the ^ary- 
kamysh, when raised by mundations above the sill just mentioned, 
send their surplus into the Uzboi. It appears most probable that 
in the ibth century the Sary-kamyeh was confounded with a t;ulf 
of the Ca-spiaii;-* and this gives much plausibility to Konshin’s 
supposition that the clianges in the lower course of the Amu (which 
no geologist would venture to ascribe to man, if tliey were to mean 
the alternative discharge of the Amn into the Caspian and X.ake 
Aral) merely meant that by means of appropriate dams the Amu 
wa-s made to flow in the i3th-it)th centuries alternately into I-ake 
Aral and into the Sary-kaniysh. 

I'lie ancient texts (of Phny, Strabo, Ptolemy) about the Jaxartes 
and Oxus only become intelligible when it is admitted that, since 
the epoch to which they relate, the outlines of the Caspaan Sea 
and Lake Aral have undergone notable changes, commensurate 
with those which are supposed to have occurr^ in the coursefi of 
the Central Asian rivers. The desiccation of the Aral-Caspian basin 
proceeded with such rapidity that the shores of the Caspian cannot 
possibly have maintained lor some twenty centuries the outlines 
which they exhibit at present. When studied in detail, the general 
configuration of the Transcaspian region loaves no doubt that both 
the Jaxartes and the Oxus, with its former tributaries, the Murghab 
and the Tejofi, once flowed towards the west; but the Caspian erf 
that time was not the sea of our days; its gulfs penetrated the 
Turkoman steppe, and washed the base of the Ust-Urt plateau. (See 
Caspian and Aral.) 

.-—There is also no doubt that, in.stead oef flowing 
north-westward of Kehf (on the present Bokhara- Afghan frontier), 
the Amu once bent south to join the Murghab and Tejefi ; the chain 
of depressions desenbed by the Russian engineers as the Kelif- 
Uzboi ® supports this hypothesis, which a geographer cannot avoid 
making when studying a map of the Transcaspian region; but the 
date at which the Oxus followed such a course, and the extension 
which the Caspian basin then had towards the east, are uncertain. 

In 1897 the population numbered 377416, of whom only 
42,431 lived in towns; but, besides those of whom the census 
took account, there were about 25,000 strangers and troops. 

® Their original papers are printed in the Izvestia of the Russian 
Geographical Society, 1883 to 1887, also in the Journal of the Russian 
ministry of roads and communications. 

** According to A. E. Hedroitz and A. M. Konshin the old Tonu- 
darya bed of the Amu contams shells of mollusrs now living in the 
Amu {Cyrzna fluminalis, Drzissensta polymorpha and Anadonta). 
The Sary-kamysh basin is characterized by deposits containing 
Nanitina hturata, Dretsstnsia polymorpha and Lintnasm, character- 
istic of this basin. Below the Sary-kamysh there are no deposits 
containing shells characteristic of the Amu; Anodontae are found 
uite occasionally on the surface, not in beds, in company with Ibe 
aspian Cardtum {Didacna) trigonoides, var. evassutn^ tardnm 
piramidatum. Draissmsta polymorpha, D, rogtriformts, Hydrobia 
caspia, N§niina Hturata and Dratssmsia baardii; the red days 
containing these fossils extend for 130 in. east of the Caspian (/resslie 
of Russ. Ceofr, Soc., 1883 and 1886). 

* As by Jenkinson. who mentions a freshwater guU of the Cardan 
within six days' march from Khwarezm (or Khiva), by which gufi 
he could only mean the Sa^-kamysh depression. 

^ The Turkomans call this sowthevn “ old bed ** Uigliyw ef Owuz 

dry old bed "), and there can be no doubt tliat when the. Boishot- 
Cheriezh of the i6th century (speaking from anterior information) 
mentions a river, Ughyuz or Ugus, flowing west from the Amu 
towards the Caspian, it is merely describing as a river what the very 
name shows to have been a dry bed, supposed to have been ettf * 
occupied by a river. The similarity of the names Ongus and Ugns 
with Ogus and Ochus poasibly helped to accentuate, if not to pve 
rise to, the confusion. Cf. N, G. Pctrusevich, “The Sou^-east 
^OTes of the Caspian," in Zapiski of ^ Caucasiaii Oeographioal 
S^iety (1880), vol. xi. , * 
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Included in the total were some 280,000 Turkomans, 60,000 
Kirghiz, 12,000 Russians, 8000 Persians, 4250 Armenians, and 
some Tatars. I’he estimated population in 1906 was 397,100. 
'J'he province is divided into five districts, the chief towns of 
which are Askhabad, the capiUil; Krasnovodsk; Fort Alexan- 
drovskiy, in the district of Manghishlak, on the Caspian Sea; 
Merv and Tcjeh. Until a recent date the chief occupations of 
the Turkomans were cattle-rearing and robbery. Even those 
who had settled abodes on the oa.ses of the Atok, Tejeh and Merv 
were in the habit of encamping during the spring in the steppes, 
the khanates of Afghan Turkestan from Balkh to Meshhed being 
periodically devastated by them. The aspect of the steppe 
has, however, greatly changed since the Russian advance and 
the fall (i88i) of the Turkoman stronghold of Geok-tepe. Their 
principal oases are situated along the Atok or loess terrace, the 
chief settlements being Askhabad, Kyzyl-arvat and Geok-tepe. 
The oasis of Merv is inhabited by Akhal-tekkes (about 240,000), 
mostly poor. In January 1887 they submitted to Russia. The 
oasis of Tejeh has sprung up where the river Tejeh (Heri-rud) 
terminates in the desert. 

South-west Turcomama. — The region between the Heri-rud and 
the Murp;hab has the characteristics of a plateau, reachinf^ about 
2000 ft. above the sea. with hills 500 and Ooo ft. high covered with 
sand, the spaces between being filled with loess. The Borkhut 
Mountains which connect the Kopet-dagh with the Sefid-kuh in 
Afghanistan reach 3000 to 4000 ft., and are cleft by the Heri-rud. 
Thickets of pojilar and willow accompany both the Murghab and 
the Heri-rud. Pistachio and mulberry trees grow in isolated clumps 
on the hills ; but there are few places availtiblc for cultivation, and 
the Saryk Turkomans (some 60,000 in number) congregate in only 
two oases — Yol-otan or Yelatan, and Penjdch. The Sarakhs oasis 
IS occupied by the Salur Turkomans, hereditary enemies of the Tekke 
Turkomans; they number about ^ooo tents at Old Sarakhs, and 1700 
more on the Murghab, at Chardjui, at Maimcne (or Meimanc), and 
close to Herat. 

The Transcaspian Region is very rich in minerals. Rock salt, 
petroleum, gypsum and sulphur are extracted. Nearly 300,000 
acres are irrigated by I lie natives, and attcmjits arc being made by 
the government to increase the irrigated area; it is considered that 
over 5,000,000 acres of land could be rendered suitable for agriculture. 
Several hundred thousand trees are jilanted every year, and a forest 
guard has been established to prevent useless destruction of the 
.saksaul trees, which grow freely in the ste]i])es. A model garden 
and a mulberry plantation have been established at A.skhabad 
in connexion with the gardening school. The land in the oases, 
especially those of the Atrek River, is highly cultivated, Wheat and 
barley are grown, in addition to sorghum (a .species of millet), mai?e, 
rice, millet and sesame for oil. Raw cotton is extensively grown in 
the Merv district. Gardening and fruit-growing are well developed, 
and attempts are being made to encourage the spread of \'iliculture. 
Livestock breeding is the cluef occupation of the nomad Turkomairs 
and Kirghiz. Con.siderable fishing is carried on in the Caspian Sea, 
and .seals arc killed off the Manghishlak peninsula. The nativc.s 
excel in domestic industries, as tlie making of carpets, travelling 
bags, felt goods and embroidered leather. The Russian population 
is mostly limited to the military and the towns. Wheat, flour, wool, 
raw cotton and dried fruit are exported; while tea, manufactured 
goods,' lifji.ber, sugar, iron and paraffin oil are imported, as also rice 
and fruit frpm Bokhara, T urkestan and Persia. The Transcaspian 
railway, coftstruc^ across the jirovince from Krasnovod.sk to Merv, 
with a bttfBcj;! tt/Kushk, and from Merv to Bokhara and Russian 
Ti;^rkMtan, naa effected quite a revolution in Ihc^trade of Central 
* Asia. Tjj^o old caravan routes via Orenliurg have lost their impor- 
taaco,‘.ai )4 .goods coming from India, Persia, Bekhara rnd even 
Chum* are noMT ‘earned by rail. (For the history of the region 
see MbW.) 

S^O^I^researches of Andrusov, Bogdanovicli, Konshin, Mushketov 
and Obriichc? in the Memoirs, the Bulletin {lenestia) and the Annuals 
of the Russian Geographical Society (1890-1900); P. M. Lessar, 
L’A ncienne function de iOxus avec la mer Caspienne (i 889) ; Zarudnoi 
(zoology) m Bulletin de la socidtd des naturalistes dc Moscou (1889 
seq.). ^ (P. A. K.; J.T.Be.I 

TRAHSCAUCASIA, a general name given to the governments 
and provinces ^of Russian Caucasia, excluding the steppe 
provinces of Kuban and 'rerek and the steppe governuient 
oL Stavropol. It thus includes the governments of Baku, 
ElisaVetpol, Erivan, Kutais and Tiflis; the provinces of Batum, 
Daghestan and Kars; and the military districts of the Black 
Sea (Chernomorsk) and Zakataly. Its area is 95,40-2 sq. m., 
and the estin^ted population in 1906 was 6,114,600. (See 
CaiIcasia and Caucasus,') 


TRANSCENDENTALISM (Lat. trans, across, sca^dere, climb, 
whence transcendere, to pass a limit)^ in philoso^.hy, any system 
which emphasizes the limited character of that which can be 
perceived by the senses and is based on the view that true know- 
ledge is intuitive, or supernatural. The term is specially applied 
to Kant’s philosophy and it.f successors which hold that know- 
ledge of the a priori is possible. It is traceable as far back as 
the schoolmen of whom Duns Scotus describes as “ transcen- 
dental ” those conceptions which have a higher degree of univer- 
sality than the Aristotelian categories. Thus ens (being) is 
more universal than God or the physical universe because it 
can be predicated of both. Kant distinguishes as “ transcen- 
dent ” the world of things-in-themselves as being without the 
limits of experience; while “ transcendental ’’ is his term for 
those elements which regulate human experience, though they 
are themselves beyond experience; such are the categories of 
space, time, causality. 

In general use the term is applied rather promiscuously and 
frequently by way of criticism to an attitude of mind which is 
imaginative, aloof from mundane affairs and unmoved by 
practical considerations. The most famous example of the 
pscudo-philosophic use of the term is for a movement of thought 
which was prominent in the New England states from about 
1830 to 1850. Its use originated in the Transcendental Club 
(1836) founded by Emerson, Frederic Henry Hedge (1805-1890), 
and others. This movement had several aspects: philosophical, 
theological, social, economic. Its main theme was regeneration, 
a revolt from the formalism of both Unitarian and Calvinist 
theology and a widening literary outlook. It took its rise to a 
large extent in the study of German (and to a less extent French) 
philosophy and spread widely among the cultured .classes. 
In 1840 the club began to issue an official organ, The Dial, 
and the settlement of Brook Farm {g.v>) followed in 1841. 
These enterprises themselves did not receive general support 
even among the Transcendentalist leaders, and the real signifi- 
cance of the movement was the stimulus which it gave to 
philanthropy, to the Abolition movement, and to a new ideal of 
individual character. The chief names associated with it, 
besides those of Emerson and Hedge, are those of A. B. Alcott 
(q.v.), Margaret Fuller (q.v.), George Ripley (q.v.), W. E. 
Channing (q.v.), and II. D. Thoreau (q>v,), 

TRANSEPT (from Lat. trans, across, and septum, enclosure; 
synonymous terms in other languages are Fr. croisie, nef trans- 
versee', Hal. crociata; Gcr. Querhau, Querschiff), in architecture, 
the term given to the large and lofty structure which lies at 
right angles to the nave and aisles of a church. The first example 
is that which existed in the old Si Peter’s at Rome, but as a rule 
it is not found in the early basilicas. At the present day the 
transept might be better defined as that portion of a cruciform 
church which extends from north to south across the main body 
of the building and usually separates the choir from the nave; 
but to this there are some exceptions, as in Westminster Abbey, 
where the choir, with its rood screen, occupies the first four bays 
of the nave; in Norwich two bays; in Gloucester one bay; and 
Winchester one bay. In some of the English cathedrals there 
is an eastern transept, as in Canterbury, Lincoln, Salisbury and 
Worcester; at Durham that which might be regarded as an 
eastern transept is the chapel of the Nine Altars, and the same 
is found in Fountains Abbey. Four of the English cathedrals 
have aisles on east and west sides, viz. Ely, Wells, Winchester and 
York, while at Chester there are aisles to the south transept only, 
and at Lincoln, Peterborough and Salisbury on the cast side 
only. In some cases' the transept extends to the outer walls 
of the aisles only, but there are manv instances in which it is 
carried beyond, as at' Lincoln (225 ft. long), Ely (180 ft.), Peter- 
borough (180 ft.), Durham (175 ft.) and Norwich (172 ft.); in all 
these cases the transept is carried three bays beyond; in York 
(220 ft.), St Albans (170 ft.), Lichfield (145 ft.) ai.d Cante bury, 
east transept (165 ft.), two bays beyond; and in Canterbury, 
western traa^ept (130 ft.), Chichester (160 ft.) and Worcester 
(130 ft.), only one bay on each side, the dimension in afl cases 
being taken within the north and south walls of the transept. 
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TRANSFER (from Lat. transferre, to bear across, carry over), 
the handing over, removal or conveyance of anything from one 
person or place to another; also the subject of this transference 
or the form or method by which it is effected. The term is 
particularly used in law of the conveyance of property from one 
person to another, especially of the conveyance of real property 
(see Conveyancing). For the simplification of this process by 
means of registration of title, see Land Registration ; for the 
transference of designs, drawings, &c., by means of transfer- 
paper to the surface of potter)^ and porcelain, see Ceramics; 
for their transfer to stones for printing, see Lithography. 

TRANSFORMERS. An electrical transformer is the name 
given to any device for producing by means of one electric 
current another of a different character. The working of such 
an appliance is, of course, subject to the law of conservation of 
energy. The resulting current represents less power than the 
applied current, the difference being represented by the power 
dissipated in the translating process. Hence an electrical 
transformer corresponds to a simple machine in mechanics, 
both transforming power from one form into another with a 
certain energy-dissipation depending upon frictional lo.sscs, 
or something equivalent to them. Electrical transformers 
may be divided into several classes, according to the nature of 
the transformation effected. The first division comprises those 
which change the form of the power, Imt keep the type of the 
current the same ; the second those tliat change the type of 
the eurrent as w’cll as the form of power. The power given up 
electrically to any circuit is measured by the product of the 
cffeclive value of the current, the efledwe value of the difference 
of potential between the ends of the circuit and a factor called 
the pmver factor. In dealing with periodic <'urrcnt.s, the effective 
value is that called the root-mean-squarc value. (R.M.S.), that 
is to say, the square root of the mean of the squares of the time 
equidistant instantaneous values during one complete period 
(see Electrokinetics). In the case of continuous currents, 
the power factor is unity, and the effective value of the current 
or voltage is the true mean value. As the electrical measure of 
a power is always a product involving current and voltage, w^e 
may transform the character of the power by increasing or 
diminishing the current mth a corresponding decrease or increase 
of the voltage. A transformer which raises voltage is generally 
called a step-up transformer, and one which lowers voltage 
a step-down transformer. 

Again, electric currents may be of various types, such as con- 
tinuous, single-phase alternating, polyphase alternating, undirec- 
tional but pulsating, &c. Accordingly, transformers may be 
distinguished in another way, in accordance with the type of 
trams formation they effect. (1) An alternating current trans- 
former is an appliance for creating an alternating current of anv 
required magnitude and electromotive force from another of 
different value and electromotive force, but of the same fre- 
quency . An alternating current transformer may be constructed 
to transform either single-phase or polyphase currents, (2) A 
continuous current transformer is an appliance which effects 
a similar transformation for continuous currents, with the 
difference that some part of the machine must revolve, whereas 
in the alternating current transformer all parts of the machine 
are stationary; hence the former is generally called a rotatory 
transformer, and the latter a static transformer. (3) A rotatory 
or rotary transformer may consist of one machine, or of two 
separate machines, adapted for converting a single-phase alter- 
nating current into a polyphase current, or a polyphase current 
into a continuous current, or a continuous current into an alter- 
nating current. If the portions receiving and putting out pow^r 
are separate machines, the combination is called a motor-gene- 
rator. (4) A transformer adapted for converting a single-phase 
alternating current into a umdirectional but pulsatory current 
is called a rectifier^ and is much used in connexion with arc 
lighting in alternating current supply stations. (5) A phase trans- 
former is an arrangement of static transformers for producing 
R polyphase alternating current from a single-phase alternating 
current. Alternating current transformers may be furthermore 


divided into (a) single-phase, (t) polyphase. Transformers of 
the first class change an alternating current of single-phase 
to one of single-phase identical frequency, but different power; 
and transformers of the second class operate in a similar manner 
on polyphase currents. (6) The ordinary induction or spark 
coil may be called an intermittent current transformer, since it 
transforms an intermittent low-tension primary current into an 
intermittent or alternating high-tension current. 

Alternating Current Transformer. — The typical alternating 
current transformer consists essentially of two insulated electric 
circuits wound on an iron core constituting the magnetic 
circuit. They may be divided into (i) open magnetic circuit 
.static transformers, and (2) closed magnetic circuit static trans- 
formers, according as the iron core takes the form of a terminated 
bar or a closed ring. A closed circuit alternating current trans- 
former consists of an iron core built up of thin sheets of iron or 
steel, insulated from one another, and wound o\'er with two 
insulated conducting circuits, called the primary^ and secondary 
circuits. The core must be laminated or built up of thin sheets 
of iron to prevent local electric currents, called eddy currents, 
from being established in it, which would waste energy. In 
practical construction, the core is either a simple ring, round or 
rectangular, or a double rectangular ring, that is, a core whose 
section is like the figure 8. To prepare the core, thin sheets of 
iron or very mild steel, not thicker than *014 of an inch, are 
stamped out of special iron (see Electromagnetism) and care- 
fully annealed. 

'J'hc j)rcj)aration of the particular sheet steel or iron used for this 
I)urj)ose IS now a speciality. It must possess extremely small 
hysteresi.s loss (see Magnetism), and various trade names, such as 
“ stalloy," “ lohys," arc in use to describe certain brands. Barrett, 
Brown and Hadlield liavc shown {Journ. Inst. Eke. Eng. Land., 
1902, 31, p. 713) that a silicon iron containing 2*87 % of silicon has 
a hysteresis loss far less than that of the best Swedish soft iron. 
In any case the hy.steresis loss should not exceed 3*0 watts per kilo- 
gram of iron measured at a Irec^uency of 50 ^ and a flux-density of 
10,000 lines por .square centimetre. Tliis is now called llie " figure 
of merit ” 01 the iron. 



Examples of the shapes in which these stampings are supplied 
are showm in fig. i. Hie plates when annealed are varnished or 
covered with thin paper on one side, and then piled up so as to 
make an iron core, being kept together by bolts and nuts or by 
pressure plates. The designer of a 
transformer core has in view, first, Bm 

economy in metal, so that there may g ra 

be no waste fragments, and sccondf, 
a mode of construction that facili- 
tates the winding of the wire circuits. jSL^ 

These consist of coils of cotton- MBB 

covered copper wire which are wound 
on formers and baked after being well 
saturated with shellac varnish. The 
primary and secondary circuits are 
sometimes formed of separate bobbins 
w'hich arc sandwiched in between 
each other; in other cases they arc Pjq^ j 

wound one over the other (fig. 2). 

In any case the primary and secondary coils must be symmetri- 
cally distributed. If they were placed on opposite sides of the 
iron circuit the result would be considerable magnetic leakage. 
It is usual to insert sheets or cylinders of micanite between tlie 
primary and secondary windings. The transformer is then well 
baked and placed in a cast-iron case sometimes filled in with heavy 
insulating oil, the ends oi the primary and secondary circlets being 
brought out through water-tight glands. The most ordinary type 
of alternating current transformer is one intended to transform a 
small electric current produced by a large electromotive force 
(2000 to 10,000 volts) into a larger current of low electromotive force 
(100 to 200 volts). Such a step- 
down transformer may be obvi- 
ously employed in the reverse 

direction for raising pressure and ^ M ^Primary 

reducing current, in which case it 

is a step-up transformer. A trans- ^ 

former when manufactured has to ^ rSocondtry 

be carefully tested to ascertain, Oiroutt 

first, its power of resisting break- ^ ^ 

down, and, second, its energy- 

dissipating qualities. With the 1^=^^ 

first object, the transfoimer is | H r 

subjected to a series of pressure 

tests. If it is intended that the Fzo. 3.-->Closed Circuit Trans- 
primary shall carry a current * iom^er. 
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pmduced by an electromotive force of 2000 volts, an insulation test 
must be atipJjed witli double this voltage between the primary and 
the secondary, the primary and the case, and the primary and the 
core, to ascertain whether the insulation is sufficient. To prevent 
electric discharges from breaking down the machine in ordinary 
work, this extra pressure ought to be applied for at least a quarter 
of an hour. In some cases three or four times the working pressure 
IS applied for one minute between the primary and secondary circuits. 
When ^uch an alternating current transformer has an alternating 
current passed through its primary circuit, an alternating magnetiza- 
tion IS produced in the core, and this again induces an alternating 
secondary current. The secondary current has a greater or less 
electromotive force than the primary current . according as the 
number of windings or turns on the secondary circuit is greater or 
less than those on the pnmary. Of the power thus imparted to 
the primary circuit one portion is dissipated by the heat generated 
in the primary and secondary circuits by the currents, and another 
portion by the iron core losses due to the energy wasted in the cyclical 
magnetization of the core; the latter are partly eddy current losses 
and partly hysteresis losses. 

In open magnetic circuit transformers the core takes the form of 
a laminated iron bar or a bundle of iron wire. An ordinary induc- 
tion coil is an instrument of this description. Tt has been shown, 
however, by careful experiments, that for alternating current trans- 
formation there are very lew cases in which the closed magnetic 
circuit transformer has not an advantage. An immense number 
of designs of closed circuit transformers liave been elaborated since 
the year 1885. I he principal modern types are the Ferranti, Kapp, 
Mordey, Brush, Westinghouse, Berry, Thomson Houston and Ganz. 
Diagrammatic representations of the arrangements of the core and 
circuits in some of these transformers are given in hg. 3. 



ABC 

Fig. 3. — Diagrams of (A) Mordey (in .section), (B) Kapp and 
(C) Ganz Transformers. 

I, I Primary circuit; 2, 2 Secondary circuit. 

Alternating current transformers are das.sified into (i.) Core 
and (ii.) Shell transformers; depending upon the arrangements 
of the iron and copper circuits. If the copper circuits are wound 
on the outside of what is virtually an iron ring, the transformer 
is a core transformer; if the iron encloses the copper circuit!, it 
is a shell translormer. Shell transformers have the disadvantage 
generally of poor ventilation for the copj>er circuits. Berry, 
however, has overcome this difficulty by making the iron circuit 
in the form of a number of bunches of rectangular frames which 
arc set in radial fashion and the adjacent legs all embraced by 
the two copper circuits in the form of a pair of concentric 
cylinders. In this manner he secures good ventilation and a 
miriinluth in copper and iron, as well as the possi- 

bility .of instflatihg l;he two copper circuits well fjom each other 
actid^fibni the core. An important matter is the cooling of the 
core. ThS'may be effected either by ordinary radiation, or 
by a forfcd dtaiftjht of air made by a fan or else by immersing 
the trai^p^ci* in oil, the oil being kept cool by pipes through 
which' cold water circulates immersed in it.* This last^nethod 
is adopted for large high-tension transformers. 

The ratio between the power gi-s^en out by a transformer 
and the power taken up by it is called its efflcieney, and is best 
represented ‘ by a curve, of which -the ordinate is 
the efficiency expressed as a percentage, and the 
corresponding absc'issae represent the fractions of the full load 
as ^ecimAl froctfoils. The output of the transformer is generally 
reckoned la kilowatts, and the load is conveniently expressed 
in clectinal of the full load taken as unity. The 

efficiency on otte 4 enth of full load is generally a fairly good 
criterion of the economy of the transformer as a transforming 
agency. Id large trankomiers the one-tenth load efficiency 
will reach 90 % or more, and in small transformers 75 to 80 %. 


The general form of the effidency curve for a closed circuit trans- 
former is shown in fig. 4. The horizontal distances represent 
fractions of full secondary load (represented by unity), and the 
vertical distances effidency in percentages. The efficiency 
cur\-e has a maximum value corresponding to that degree of 
load at which the copper losses in the transformer are equal to 
the iron losses. , 

In the cast* ot modern closed magnetic circuit transformers the 
copper losses are proportional to tlie square of the secondary cur- 
rent (Iq) or to ql/, where q ^ R,o® -f being the resistance 

of the pnmary and Ry that 01 the secondary circuit, while a is 
the ratio of the number of secondary and primary windings of 
the transformer. Let C stand for the core loss, and Vg for the 
secondary termmal potential difference (R.M.S. value). We can 
then write as an expression for the efficiency (rj) of the transformer 
{f} — I2V2/ (C -f ql^ -f- I^Vy). It is easy to show that if Cj, Vg and 
q are constants, but Ig is variable, the above expression for -q has 
a maximum value when C — O, that is, when the iron core 

loss C = the total copper losses ql^. 

The iron core energy -waste, due to the hysteresis and eddy 
currents, may be staled in watts, or expressed as a fraction 
of the lull load secondary output. In small Irons- 
formers of i to 3 kilowatts output it may amount Copper 

to 2 or 3 %, and in large transformers of 10 to 50 Loeses. 

kilowatts and upwards it should be 1 or less than i %. 
Thus the core lo.ss of a 3o-kil()watt transformer (one having a 
secondary output of 30,000 watts) should not exceed 250 watts, 
It has been shown tlut 
for the constant po- 
tential transformer the 
iron core loss is constant 
at all loads, but di- 
minishes slightly as the 
I core temperature rises. 

On tlie other hand, the 
copper losses due to 
I the resistance of the 
' copper circuits increase 
about 0*4 % per degree 
C. with rise of tempera- 
ture. The current biken 
in at the primary side of 
the transformer, when 
the secondary circuit is 
unclosed, is called the 
mortizing current, and the power then absorbed by the 
transformer is called the open circuit loss or magnetizing 
watts. The ratio of the terminal potential difference at 
the primary and secondary terminals is called the irans- 
formation ratio of the transformer. Every transformer is 
designed to give a certain transformation ratio, corresponding 
to some particular primary voltage. In some cases trans- 
formers are designed to transform, not potential difference, 
but current in a constant ratio. The product of the root-mcan- 
square (R.M.S.), effective or virtual, values of the primary 
current, and the primary terminal potential difference, is called 
the apparent power or apparent watts given to the transformer. 
The true electriaxl power may be numerically equal to this 
product, but it is never greater, and is sometimes less. The 
ratio of the true power to the apparent power is called the power 
factor of the transformer. The power factor approaches unity 
in the ca.se of a closed circuit transformer, which is loaded non- 
inductively on the secondary circuit to any considerable fraction 
of its full load, but in the case of an open circuit transformer 
the power factor is always much less than unity at all loads. 
Power factor curves show the variation of power factor with load. 
Examples of these curves were first given by J. A. Fleming, 
who suggested the term itself (see Jour. Insi. SiUc. Eng. Lond., 
1892, 31, p. 606). A low power ffictor always impfies a magnetic 
circuit of large reluctance. 

The operation of the alternating current Is then as follows : the 
periodic magnetizing force of the prim^ circuit creates a periodic 
magnetic flux in the core, and this beinij linked with the i>r«nary 
circuit creates by its variation what is called the back electromotive 
force in the primary circuit. The variation of the particuiar portion 
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of this periodic flux, linked with the eocondiury drouit, orimatee 
in this fast a poruxiic electromotive force. The whole of me dux 
linked with the primary circnit is not interlinked with the secondary 
circuit. The difference is called the magnetic leakage of the trans- 
former. This leakage is increased with the secondary output of the 
transformer and with any disposition of the primary and seeondaiy 
coils which tends to separate them. The leakage exhibits itseit 
by increasing the secondary drop. If a transformer is worked at 
a constant primary potential diffahance, the secondary terminal 
potential difference at no load or on open secondary circuit is 
[greater than it is when the secondary is closed and the transformer 
giving its full output. The difference- between these last two 
cUfference.s of potential is called the secondary drop. This secondary 
drop should not exceed 2% of the open secondary circuit potential 
difterenco. 


The facts required to be known about an alternating current 
transformer to appraise its value are (i) its full load secondary 
output or the numerical value of the power it is 
designed to transform, on the assumption that it 
will not rise in temperature more than about 6q® C. 
above the atmosphere when in normal use; (2) the primary and 
secondary terminal voltages and currents, accompanied by a 
statement whether the transformer is intended for producing 
a constant secondary voltage or a, constant secondary current; 
(3) the efficiency at various fractions on secondary load from 
one-tenth to full load taken at a stated frequenev; (4) the power 
factor at one-tenth of full load and at full load; (5) ffie secondary 
drop between full load and no load ; (6) the iron core loss, also the 
magnetizing current, at the normal frequency; (7) the total 
copper losses at full load and at one-tenth of full load; (8) the 
final temperature of the transformer after being left on open 
secondary circuit but normal primary potential for twenty-four 
hours, and at full load for three hours. 


The matters of most practical importance in connexion with an 
alternating current transformer are (i) the iron core loss, which 
affects the efficiency chiefly, and must be considered (a) as to its 
initial value, and (ft) as affected by " ageing " or use; (2) the secondary 
drop or difference of secondary voltage between full and no load, 
primary voHage being constant, since this affects the service and 
power of the transformer to work in parallel with others; and (3) the 
teinjierature rise when in normal use, which affects the insulation 
and life of the transformer. The shellacked cotton, oil and other 
materials with which the transformer circuits are insulated suffer 
a deterioration in insulating power if continuously maintained at 
any temperature much above 80® C. to 100® C. In taking the tests 
lor core loss and drop, the temperature of the transformer should 
therefore be stated. The iron losses are reduced in value as tem- 
perature rises and the copper losses are increased. The former may 
be 10 to T5% less and the latter 20% greater than when the tran.s- 
former is cold. For the puri)ose of calculations we require to know 
the number of turns on the pnmary and secondary circuits, repre- 
sented by Nj and Ng; the resistances of the primary and secondary 
circuits, represented by Rj and Rgi the volume (V) and weight (W) 
of the iron core; and the mean length (L) and section (S) of the 
magnetic section. Tlie hyslere.sis loss of the iron reckoned in watts 
]-)er tb per 100 cycles of magnetization per second and at a maximum 
ii ux density of 2300 C.G.S. units should also be determined. • 


The experimental examination of a transformer involves 
the measurement of the efficiency, the iron core loss, and the 
secondary drop ; also certain tests as to insulation and 
e&ting. heating, and finally an examination of the relative 
phase position and graphic form of the various periodic quunti- 
tie,s, currents and electromotive forces taking place in the trans- 
former. The efficiency ii best determined by the employment 

of a properly constructed 
wattmeter (see Watt- 
meter). The trans- 
former T (fig, 5) should 
be so arranged that, if a 
constant potential trans- 
former, it is supplied 
with its normal working 
pressure at the primary 
side and with a load 
which can be varied, and 
which is obtained either 
by incandescent lamps, L, or resistances in the secondary 
circuit. A wattmeter, W, should be placed with its series 
coil, Se, in the primary circuit of the transformer, and its 



Fig. 5. —Arrangement for Testing 
Transformers. 


Aynt ooiJ, Sh, either across the primary mains in series, 
with a suitable non-inductive resistance, or connected to the 
secondary circuit of another transformer, called an 
(umLiary transformer y having its primary torniinals connected 
to those of the transformer under test. In the latter case one 
or more incandescent lamps, L, may be connected in series 
with the shunt coil of the wattmeter so as to regulate the 
current passing through it The current through the series 
coil of the wattmeter is then the same as the current through the 
primary circuit of the transformer under test, and the current 
througli tlie shunt coil of the wattmeter is in step with, and 
proportional to, the primary voltage of the transformer. Hence 
I the wattmeter reading is proportional to the mean power given 
I up to the transformer. The wattmeter can be standardized and 
I its scale reading interpreted by replacing the transformer under 
test by a non-inductive resistance or series of lamps, the power 
absorption of which is measured by the product of amperes 
and volts supplied to it. In the secondary circuit of the trans- 
former is placed another wattmeter of a similar kind, or, if the 
load on the secondary circuit is non-inductive, the secondary 
voltage and the secondary current can be measured with a 
proper alternating current ammeter, Ky and voltmeter, Vg, and 
the product of these readings taken as a measure of the power 
given out by the transformer. The ratio of the powers, namely, 
that given out in the external secondary circuit and that taken 
in by the primary circuit, is the efficiency of the transformer. 

In testing large transformers, when it is inconvenient to load up 
the secondary circuit to the full load, a close approximation to the 
power taken up at any assumed secondary load can be obtained by 
adding to the value of this secondary load, measured in watts , the 
iron core loss of the transformer, measured at no load, and the copper 
losses calculated from the measured copper resistances when the 
transformer is hot. Thus, if C is the iron core loss in watts, measured 
on open secondary circuit, that is to .say, is tlie power given to the 
transformer at normal frequency and primary voltage, and if Rj 
and Rg are the primary ana secondary circuit resistances when the 
transformer has the temperature it would have after running at 
full load for two or three hours, then the efficiency can be calculated 
as follows : Let O be the nominal value of the full secondary output 
of the transformer in watts, Vj and Vo the terminal voltages on the 
primary and secondary side, N, and Is 2 the number of turna. and A- 
and Ao the currents for the two circuits; then O/Vo is the full load 
seconefary current measured in amperes, and KL Nj multiplied by 
O/Vg is to a sufficient approximation the value of the corresponding 
jirimary current. Hence O^Rg/Vg* is the watts lost In the secondary 
circuit clue to copjier resistance, and is the corre- 

sponding loss in the primary circuit. Hence the total power loss 
in the transformer ( = L) is such that 

L = C + + (Np' ^R. = C + (R, + R..»)0'/V,p. 

Therefore the power given up to the transformer is O 4 L, and the 
efficiency is the fraction 0/(0 4 L) expressed as a percentage. In 
this manner the efficiency can be determined with a considerable 
degree of accuracy m the case of large transformers without actually 
loariing up the secondary circuit. The secondary drop, however, 
can only oe measured by loading the ti'ansformer up to full load, 
and, while tlic primary voltage is kept constant, measuring the 
potential difference of the secondary terminals, and comparing it 
with the same difference when the transformer is not loaded. Anoth^ 
method of testing large transformers at full load without supplying 
the actual power is by W. F. Sumpner's differential method, which 
can be done when two equal transformers are available (see Fleming, 
Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory and Testing Room, ii. 602). 

No test of a transformer is complete which does not Comprise 
some investigation of the “ ageing ” of the core. The slow 
changes which take place in the hysteretic quality 
of iron when heated, m the case of certain brands, 
give rise to a time-increase in iron core loss. Hence a trans- 
former which has a core loss, say, of 300 watts when new, may, 
unless the iron is well chosen, have its core loss increased from 
50 to 300 % by a few months^ use. In some cases specificat ons 
for transformers include fines and deductions from price for any 
such increase; but there has in this respect been great jn^rove- 
ment in the manufacture of iron for magnetic purposes, and 
nnakers are now able to obtain supplies of good magnetic iron 
or steel with non-ageing jquahties. It is always desirable, how- 
ever, that in the case of large sub-station transformers tests 
should be made at intervals to discover whether the core loss 
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has increased by ageing. If so, it may mean a very considerable 
increase in the cost of magnetizing power. Consider the case 
of a 30-kilowatt transformer connected to the mains all the year 
round; the normal core loss of such a transformer should be 
about 300 watts, and therefore, since there are 8760 hours in 
the year, the total annual energy dissipated in the core should 
be 2628 kilowatt hours. Reckoning the value of this electric 
energy at only one penny per unit, the core Joss costs £10, jgs. 
per annum. If the core loss becomes doubled, it means an 
additional annual expenditure of nearly £11, Since the cost 
of such a transformer would not exceed £100, it follows that it 
would be economical to replace it by a new one rather than j 
continue to work it at its enhanced core loss. I 


In Great Britain the sheet steel 01 iron alloy used for the trans- 
former cores is usually furnished to specifications which stale the 
maximum liysteresis loss to be allowed in it in watts per tb 
(avoirdupois) at a frequency of 50, and at a maximum flux-density 
durin/^ till' cycle of ^ooo C.G.S. units. When plab^s having a thick- 
ness t mils are made up into a translonner core, the total energy 
loss in the core due to hysteresis and eddy current loss when worketl 
at a freciuency n and a maximum flux-density during the cycle 
i;> given l)y the empirical forniulat* 

T — ’ -f- 

or 


T’ - o‘SSi/l.;j'‘'’''io- '*4- 

wheie 1 ' stands lor the loss per cubic crntimetre, and T, lor the 
same in watts jier pound ol iron core, B tor the maximum flux- 
density in lines per square centimetre, and B, for the same in lines 
j>er square inch, i foi the thickinss of the ^ilate.; in thousandths 
of an inch (mils/, and /, for the same in inches The hysteresis 
loss varies as some power near to rb oJ the maximum flux-densitv 
during the cycle as shown by Stemiiictz (see Electromagnetism). 
Since the hystere.sis loss vari(*s as the 1 T)th power ot the maximum 
flux -density during the cycle (B max.), the advantages of a low 
flux-density arc evident. An excessivclv low thix-densit}’’ increases. 
howe\'er, the cost of the core and the cojqier bv increasing the size 
of the transformer If the form factor (/) of the primary voltage 
curve is known, then the maximum value of the flux-densit}^ in the 
core can always be calculated from the formula B - E,/4 /j;SN,, 
where E is the K.M.S. value of tiie primary voltage, Nj the primary 
turns, S the scelion of the core, and n the Irequeiicy. 


The study of the processes taking place in the core and circuits 
of a transformer have been greatly facilitated in recent years by 
Curve the improvements made in methods of observing and 

Tracittg. recording the variation of periodic currents and 
electromotive forces. The original method, due to Joubert, 
was greatly improved and employed by Ryan, Bell, Duncan 
and Hutchinson, Fleming, Hopkinson and Ro.sa, Callendar 
and Lyle; but the most important improvement was the 
introduction and invention of the oscillograph by Blondel, 
subsequently improved by Duddell, and also of the ondograph 
of Hospitaller (see Oscillograph). This instrument enables 
us, as it were, to look inside a transformer, for v/hich it, in fact, 
performs the same function that a steam engine indicator does 
for the steam cylinder.’ Delineating in this way the curves 
of -pritnary. and secondary current and primary and secondary 
el^tromotiv^ forces, we get the following result : Whatever 
nwy be tile fomr'of the curve of primary terminal potential 
difference, "'of primary voltage, that of the .secondary voltage 
‘or^termlij^l potential difference is an almost exact copy, but 

displaced 180® in phase. Hence 
the alternating current trans- 
former reproduces on its secon- 
dary terminals all the yariations 
of potential on the primary, 
but changed in scale. The curve 
of primary current when the 
_ ^ , transformer is ah open secondary 

' at Curves circuit is different in form and 

Prtemrv vXRc curve ; Ph“t>gging behind the pri^jy 
7,.' iVimary curreRt curve; voltage curve (fig, 6 ); but if the 

Secondary voltage curve, transformer is loaded up on its 



’ For a useful list of references to published papers on alternating 
currontyurve tracine^. see a paper by W., D. B. Duddell, read before 
the British Association, Toronto, 1897; also Electrician (1897), 
xxxix. 636', also Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory and Testing 
Room (J. A. Flenung), i. 407. 


secondary side, then the primary current cur\'e comes more into 
step with the primary voltage curve. The secondary current 
curve, if the secondary load is non-inductive, is in step with the 
secondary voltage curve (fig. 7). These transformer diagrams 
yield much information as to the nature of the operations 
proceeding in the transformer. 

The form of the curve of priihary current at no secondary load is 
a consequence of the hysteresis of the iron, combined with the fact 
that the form of the core flux-density curves of the transformer 
is always not far removed from a simple .sine curve. Ji is at any 
moment the electromotive force, the current on the primary 
circuit, and h^ is the flux-density in the core, then we have the 
fundamental relation ^ R.fj 4- SNj d/j,/dt, where R^ is the re- 
sistance of the pnmar\4 and Nj the number of turns, and S is 
the cross-section of the core. In all modern closed circuit trans- 
formers the quantity Ki/j is very small compared with the quantity 
SNdb/dt except at one instant during the phase, and in taking tlic 
integral of the above equation, viz. in finding the value of Jejdl, 
the integral of the first term on the right-hand side may be- 
neglected in comparison witli the second. Hence we have approxi- 
mately — (SNj) In other words, the value of the flux - 

density in the core is obtained by integrating the area of the primaiy 
voltage curve. In so doing the integration must be started from 
the time ]>oini through which passes the ordinate bisecting llie 
area of the primary voltage curve. When any curve is formed 
such that its ordmak' y is the integral of the area of another curve 
viz. y — jydx, the first ciirvi' is always smoother and more regular 
m form than the second Hence the process above described 
when ap])hed to a complex periodic curve, wliich can by I'ourier's 
theorem be resolved into a series of simple jicriodic curves, results 
in a relative reduction of the magnitude of the higher harmonics 
com])ared M'itli th(‘ funda- 
mental term, and hence a 
wiping out of the minor 
irregularities of tbe curv^e. 

In act ual practice the ciir\T- 
ol electromotive force ol 
alternators e.in be (|uite 
sufficientlv reproduced by 
employing three terms of 
the expansion. Viz. the first 
three odd harmonics, and 
the resulting flux-density 
curve is always very ncarlv — , 

a simple sine curve. Fig. 7. Transformer Curvcfi at full 

We have then the follow- load, 

ing rules for predetermining - Fnmary voltage curve ; * , , I ‘nmary 
the form of the current curve current curve; f., Secondary voltage 
ofthetransformeratnoload, Secondary current curve, 

assuming that the hysteresis curve of the iron is given, set out in terms 
of flux-density and ampere-turns per centimetre, and also the form of 
the curve of primary electromotive force, Let the time base line be 
divided up into equal small elements. Through any selected point 
draw a line perpendicular to the base line. Bisect the area enclosed 
j by the curve representing the halt wave of primary electromotive 
I force and the base line by another petyendicular.’ Integrate the 
area enclosed between the electromotive force curve and these 
two perpendicular lines and the base. Lastly, set up a length on 
the last perpendicular equal to the value of this area divided by 
the product of the cross section of the core and the number cii 
primary turns. The resulting value will be the core flux-density b 
at the phase instant corresponding. Look out on the hysteresis 
loop the same flux-density value, and corresponding to it will be 
Aound two values of the magnetizing force in ampere^turns per 
centimetre, one the value for increasing flux-density and one for 
decreasing. An inspection of the position of the point of time 
selected on the time hne will at once show which of these to select. 
Divide that value of the ampere-tums per centimetre by the product 
of the values of the primary turns and the mean length of the mag- 
netic circuit of the core of the transformer, and the result gives the 
value of the primary current of the transformer. This can be set 
up to scale on the perpendicular through the time instant selected. 
Hence, given the form of the primary’ electromotive force curve 
and that of the hysteresis loop of the iron, wc can draw the curves 
representing the changes of flux-density in the core and that of 
the corresponding primary i:urrent, and thus predict the root- 
mean-square value of the magnetizing current of the transformer. 

It is therefore possible, when given the primary electromotive 
force curve and the hysteresis curve of the iron, to predetermine 
the curves depicting all the other variables of the transformer, 
provided that the magnetic leakage is negligible. 

The elementary theory of the clo.sed iron circuit transformer may 
be stated as follows : Let Nj, Ng be the turns on the primary and 
secondary circuits, R, and Rg the resistances. S the 
section of the core, and bi and the co-instantaneous ®™^****y 
values of the flux-density just inside the primary and 
secondary windings. Then, if and tg and and are the primary 
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and seconds^ ctirrents and potential dificrences at the same instant, 
tliese quantities are connected by the equations 

<!, = R.i, + SN,*>, e., = 

Hence, if i»j = b^, and if is negligible in comparison with 
Sls^dbldt, and t = o, that is, if the secondary circuit is open, then 
cje^ = Nj/Ng, or the transformation ratio is simply the ratio of the 
windings. This, however, is not the case if 6, and 6^ have not 
the sam(; value; in other words, if there is magnetic leakage. If the 
magnetic leakage can be neglected, then the resultant magnetizing 
force, and therefore the iron core loss, is constant at all loads. 
Accordin'dy, the relation between the primary current (q), the 
secondary current (ig), and the magnetizing current (i), or primary 
current at no load, is given by the equation Njii — Ngig = N,». 
Then, writing b for the instantaneous value of the flux-density 
in the core, everywhere suppo.sed to be the same, we arrive at the 
identity 

4 - N.,g. 

I'his equation merely expresses the fact that the power put into 
the transformer at any instant is equal to the power given out on 
the secondary side together with the power dissipated by the 
copper losses and the constant iron core loss. 

The efficiency of a transformer at any load is the ratio of the 
mean value, during the period, of the product f,/| to that of the 
product e.yiii- The efficiency of an alternating current transformer 
IS a function of the form of the primary electromotive force curve 
Expenment has shown ^ that if a transformer is tested for el'licicncy 
on various allernators having electromotive force curves of ditlercnt 
forms, the clTicioncy values found at the same secondary load are 
not identical, those being highest which belong to the alternator 
with the most peaked curve of electromotive force, that is, the 
curve having the largest form faclor. This is a consequence of the 
fact that the hysteresis loss in the iron depends upon the manner 
in which the magneti/ation (or what Jierc comes to th»‘ same thing,, 
the flux-density in the core) is allowed to chan, go. If the primaiT 
electromotive force curve has the form of a high peak, or runs iqi 
suddenly to a large maximum value, the flux-density curve will be 
more square-shouldered than when the voltage curve has a lower 
form factor. The hysteresis loss in the iron is less when the magneti- 
zation chan'T^es its sign somewhat suddenly than when it does so 
more* gradually. In other words, a diminution in the form factor 
of the core Ilux-density curve implies a diminished hysteresis loss. 
The variation in core loss in transformers when tested on various 
forms of commercial alternator may amount to as much as io% 
Hence, in recording the results of efficiency tests of alternating 
cun*ciit transformers, it is always necessary to specify the form 
of the curve of primary electromotive force. The power factor of 
the transformer or ratio of the true power ab.sorption at no load, 
to the product of the R.M.S. values of the primai*y current and 
voltage, and also the secondary drop of the transformer, vary with 
the form lactor of the primal y voltage curve, being also both in- 
creased by increasing the form factor. Hence there is a slight 
advanta'^c in working alternating current transformers off an 
alternator giving a rather peaked or high maximum value electro- 
motive force curve. This, however, is disadvantageous in other 
way.s, as it puts a greater strain upon the insulation of the trans- 
formc r and cables. At one time a controversy aro.se as to the 
relative merits of closed and open magnetic circuit transformers. 
U was, however, shown by tests made by Fleming and by Ayrlpn 
on Swinburne’s " Hedgehog ” transformers, having a straight core 
of iron wires bristling out at each end, that for equal secondary 
outputs, as regards efficiency, open as compared with closed mag- 
netic circuit transformers had no advantage, whilst, owing to the 
smaller power factor and consequent large R.M.S. value of the 
magnetizing current, the former type had many disadvantages 
(sec Fleming. “ Experimental Researches on Alternate Current 
Tiansformcrs," Journ. Inst. Elec. Eng., iSgz). 

The discussion of the theory of the tramsformer is not quite so 
simple when magnetic leakage is taken into account. In all cases 
a certain proportion of the magnetic flux hnked with 
the primary circuit is not linked with the secondary 
Lea re, circuit, and the difference is called the magnetic leakage. 
This magnetic leakage constitutes a wasted flux which is non- 
eftective in producing secondary electromotive force. It increases 
with the secondary current, and can be delineated bv a curve on 
the transformer diagram in the following manner. The curves of 
primary and secondary electromotive force, or terminal potential 
difference and current, arc determined experimentally, and then 
two curves arc plotted on the same diagram which represent the 
variation of {Ci — Rji,)/Nj and {e^ -f Ryf„)/N.j; these will represent 
the time differentials of the total magnetic fluxes S6, and Sfeg linked 
respectively with the primary and secondary circuits. The above 
curves are then pro'“re.ssively integrated, starting from the time 


1 See Dr G. Roessler, Electrician (1805). xxxvi. 150; Beeton, 
Taytbr and Barr. Joum. Inst. Elec. Eng. xxv. 474 ; also ] . A. Fleming, 
Electrician (1894), Mcxiii. 580. 
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oint through which passes the ordinate bisecting the area oi each 
alf wave, and the resulting curves plotted to express by their 
ordinates Sb, and Sb». A curve is then plotted wnose ordinates 
are the differences S01 — Sb», and this is the curve of magnetic 
leakage. 

The existence of magnetic leakage can be proved experimentally 
by a method due to Mordey. by placing a pair of thermometers, 
one of mercury and the other of stlcohol, in tlie centre of the core 
aperture. If there is a magnetic leakage, the mercury bulb is 
heated not only by radiant heat, but by eddy currents sot up in 
the mercury, and its rise is therefore greater than that of the alcohol 
thermometer. The leakage is also determined by observing the 
secondary' voltage drop between full load and no load, and de- 
ductmg from it the part due to copper resistance; the remainder 
is the drop due to leakage. Thus if Vj, is the secondary voltage 
on open circuit, and Vn^ that when a current Ajj is taken out of 
the transformer, the leakage drop v is given by the equation 

- (V„ - V.') - {RA + R,As(N,VN,)«l. 

The term in the large bracket expres.ses the drop in secondary 
voltage due to the copper resistance of tlie primary and secondary 
circuits. 

In drawing up a specification for an alternating current trans- 
former, it is necessary to specify that the maximum secondary 
drop between full and no load to be allowed shall not exceed a 
certain value, Stiy 2 % of the no load secondary voltage; also that 
the iron core Joss as a percentage of the full secondary output 
shall not exceed a value, say, of 1 % after six months' normal work. 

In the design of large tran.sformcr.s one of the chief points 
for attention is the arrangement for dissipating the heat gene- 
rated in their mas.s by the copper and iron losses. 

For every watt expended in the core and circuit, a 
surface of 3 to 4 sq. in. must be allowed, so that the 
heat may be dissipated. In large transformers it is usual to 
employ some means of producing a current of air through the 
core to vontilale it. In these, culled air-blast transformerSy 
apertures are left in the core by means of which the cooling air 
can reach the interior portions. This air is driven through the 
core by a fan actuated by an alternating current motor, which 
does not, however, take up power to a greater extent than about 
J or y’^% of the full output of the transformer, and well repays 
the outlay. 

In some cases transformers are oil-insulated , that is to say, in- 
cluded in a cast-iron box which is filled in with a heavy insulating 
oil. For this purpose an oil must be selected free from mineral 
acids and water : it should be heated to a high temperature 
before use, and tested for dielectric strength by observing the 
voltage required to create a spark between metal balls immersed 




M.iferbl. 

Picicctric 
strength in 
kilowatts per 
centimetre. 

Material. 

Dielectric 
strength in 
kilowatts per 
centimetre. 

Gla.ss 

285 

Lubricating oil . 

83 

Ebonite .... 

53« 

Ijnsejcd oil . 

67 

India-rubber . 

492 

Cotton-sced oil . 

57 

Mica 

2000 

Air film -02 cm. 

Micanite .... 
American linen paper 

4000 

thick .... 
Air film I *6 cm. 

27 

paraffined . 

I 54f> 

thiclc .... 

48 


in it at a distance of i millimetre apart. Oils, however, are 
inferior in dielectric strength or spark-resisting power to solid 
dielectrics, such as micanite, ebonite, &c., as shown by the 
above table of dielectric stren^hs (see T. Gray, Phys, Rfv., 1898, 
p. 199). 

Polyphase Transformers are appliances of 
similar construction to the single-phase trans- 
formers already described, but modified 
so as to enable them to transform two or 
more phase-related primary alternating cyr- 
rents mto similar secondary currents. Thus, 
a three-phase transformer may be constructed 
with a core, as shown in fig. 8. Each core 
leg is surrounded with a primary coil, and 
these are joined up either in star or delta 
fashion, and connected to the three or four 
line wires. The secondary circuits are then 
connected in a similar fashion to three or 
four seconda^ lines. Ih the cose of two- 
phaae transmission vdth two separate pairs 
oi leads, single-phase transformers may be 



Fig. 8 . — ^Brush Three- 
phase Transformer. 
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employed in each branch, but with tvro^haae throe-wire supply, two- 
phase transfonners must be supplied. 

Phase Tfonsformers are arranircments of static or rotary trans- 
iormers mtended to transform single-phase alternating currcaits into 
polyphase currents. An important system of phase transformation 
has been described by C. F. Scott.^ It is known that if two alternat- 
ing electromotive forces differing in phase are connected in serie.s. 
the resulting electromotive force will in general differ in phase and 
value from either of the components. Thus, if two alternating 
electromotive forces differm ■ 90'* in phase, and having magnitudes 
in the ratio of i : are connected in sone.s, the resulting electro- 

motive force will have a magnitude represented by 2, and the 
three can bo represented by the sides of a triangle which is half 
an equilateral triangle. If then a two-phase alternator, D (fig. 9), 

provides two- phase cur- 
rents. and if the two circuits 
are connected, os shown, to 
a pair of sinjjle-phase trans- 
formers, and T,j|. we can 
obtain three-phase alter- 
nating currents from the ar- 
rangement The primanes 
of both transformers arc 
the same. The .secondary 
circuit of one translormcr. 
To. has, say, 100 turns, and 
a “connexion is made to its 
■| middle point O, and this is 
connected to the .secondary 
of the other transformer 
which has 87 ( — 50 
turns. From the pomts 
A. B. C we can then tap off 
three-phase alternating'cur- 
rents The advantages of 
the Scott system arc that 
we can transfonn two-phase 
alternating currents into 
three-phase for transmis- 
sion, and then by a similar 
arrangement retransform 

Fig. 9. — Scott’s Arrangement for back again into two-pliase 
Transformation of Two-phase to Three- for use. In this manner an 
phase Currents economy of 23 % in copper 

is effected, for instead of 
four transmission lines we have only three. The system adapts itself 
for the transmission of currents both for power in driving three-phase 
motons and for working incandescent lamps. A somewhat similar 
.system has been dcsigaied by C. i\ Steinmetz for producing three- 
phase currents from sitv de-phase (see Electrician, xliii. 23O). When 
a number of alternating electromotive forces are maintained in 
a closed circuit, the sum of all must be zero, and may be repre- 
sented by the sides of a closed polygon. The fundamental principle 
of Mr Steinmetz's invention consists in so choosing the number 
of these electromotive forces that the polygon mu.st remain stable. 
Thus, if three single-phase alternators are driven independently 
at constant speetl and excitation, and if they arc joined in series, 
then three' wires led away from the junction points will provide 
three-phasj currents to a sy.stem from which lamps and motors 
may be worked. 

Reference must be made to the continuous current transformer. 
The conversion of a continuous current supplied, say, at ipo volts, 
- , into one having an electromotive force of 10 volts, 

course be achieved by coupling together on the 
bcdjilate a suitable electric motor and a dynamo. 

» , Tb(' combination is called a motor-dynamo set, and each 
mikcJiirTfr preserves its own identity and peculiarity. 
The sai9e iWutt .mav; however, lie accomplished winding two 
separate arraattiw circuite on one iron core, and furnishing each 
W1I h4ts<wn OTinmutator. The two circuits arc interlaced or wound 
on toguth^.' An arrrangcmeiit of this kind con.stitutes a rotatory 
or rotary waxt^former^ or continuous current transformer. It has 
the advautaiitf oF greater cheapness and efficiency, because one field 
magnot* 3erves far both armature windings, and there is oitly one 
armature cor© and one pair of bearings ; moreover, no shift or lead 
of the bru.shes is required at various loads. The arma^ro reunions 
ot the two* circuits annul each other. Machine.s of this description 
are K^f-startinr-,. and can be constructed to take in primary current 
at high pressuresi,' say 1006 to 2000 volts, and yield anotlier larger 
current of lower voltage, say too or 150 volts, for use with 

electric lamps, Thev arc used in connexion with public electric 
supply by •continnon*' current in many places. 

Another important class of rotatory transformer is that also 
called. a eekUery ponverter. by moans of which continuous current 
is translate into alternating current of one-, two- or three-phase, 
or vice versa. The action of such an appliance may best be under- 
stood by c^onsidering the simple case of a •Gramme ring armature 

i Proce^ings of the National Electric Light j^ssocioHon (Washing- 
ton, U.§.A., 1894); also Electrician (1894), xxxii. 640. 


(see Dynamo) having, in addition to its commutator, a pair in- 
sulated rings on its slmft connected with cqrpoBite ends of the arma- 
ture winding (fig. 10). if such a ring is placed in a bipole field 
magnet, and if a pair of brushes make contact with the commutator 
C and another pair with the two rings called slip rings, Sj Sg, and 
if continuous current at a constant voltage is supplied to the com- 
mutator side, then the armature will begin to revolve in the field, 
and from the brushes in contact with the slip rings we can draw oft 
an alternating current. This reaches its maximum value when 
the points of contact of the rings with the armature circuit pass 
the axis of commutation, or line at right angles to the direction 
of the magnetic field, for it has at this moment a value which is 
double the steady value of the continuous current being poured 
into the armature. The maximum v^alue of the electromotive 
force creating this alternating current is nearly equal to the electro- 
motive force on the continuous current side. Hence if A is the 
maximum value of the continuous current put into the armature 
and V is the value of the brush potential difference on the con- 
tinuou.s current side, then zA is the maximum value of the out- 
coming alternating current and V is the maximum value of its 
volt^e. Hence 2AV/2 =: AV is the maximum value of the out- 
coming alternating current 

{ lower, and if we neglect the 
OSS in the armature for the 
moment, the power giv'en 
out is equal to the power 
put m. Hence, assuming 
a simple harmonic law of 
variation, the effective value 
of the alternating current 
voltage is VIJ2, and that 
of the alternating current 
is 'jiAJz. This conclusion 
follows at once from the fact 
that the mean value of the 
square of a sine function is 
half its maximum value, and 
hence the R.M.S. value is 
1/^2. times tlie maximum 
value. The outcoming alternating current has its zero value at the 
instant when the ends of the diameter of the axis to v/hich the 
rings are connocted are in the direction of the magnetic field 
of the transformer. Hence the power output on the alternating 
current side varies from a maximum value AV to zero. The 
rotatory transformer thus absorbs continuous current power 
and emits it in a periodic form ; accordingly, there is a continual 
storage and emission of energy by the armature, and therefore 
its kinetic energy is periodically varying during the phase. 
The armature is also creating a 'back-electromotive force which 
acts at some instants against the voltage driving the current 
into the armature and at others is creating an electromotive force 
that assists the external impressed voltage in driving a current 
through the alternating current side. If we put on another pair 
of insulated rings and connect them to points of the insulated 
diameter at right angles to the points of connexion of the first pair 
of rings, we can draw off another alternating current, the phase 
of which differs 90'’ from that of the first. Similarly, if we provide 
three rings connected to points removed 120® apart on the armature 
circuit, we can tap off a three-phase alternating current. 

Returning to the case of the single-phase rotatory transformer, 
we may noUcc that at the instant when the outcoming alternating 
current is zero the armature is wholly engaged in absorbing power 
and IS actmg entirely as a motor. When the alternating current 
is a maximum, the armature on the other band is acting as a gene- 
rator and adds current to the current put into it. The ratio between 
the potential difference of the brushes on the continuous current 
.side and the root-mean-square or effective value of the voltage 
between any pair of rings on the alternating current side is called 
the transformation ratio of the converter. 

The following table, taken from a paper upon rotatory converters 
by S. P. Thompson {Proc, Inst. Llec. November 1898). gives 
the voltage ra^’io or conversion ratio in the case of various forms 
of rotatory tianslormor : — 


1 

Number 
! of slip 
rings. 

Angle 
between 
points of 
connexions 
to 

armatiMTos. 

Type of current 
generated. 

Voltage 

ratio. 

1 Effective 

1 voltage on 
alternating 
current side 
as percentage 
of voltage on 
continuous 
current side. 

2 1 

180" 

Single-phase 

J2:i ] 

70*71 

5 

120'’ 

Three-phase 


bi*23 

4 

90“ 

Two- phase 


70-71 

4 

90“ 

Four-phase 

2:1 

50 

6 

<>0" 

Three-phase 

3j3-\/3 

61*23 • 

6 

00“ 

Six phase 

2 j 2 :i 

35’35 




Fig. 10. — Rotary Converter, 
continuous to two-pha.se. 
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Negiectu^ iJie «ne)^ losseB in the armattore. and assuming 
the continuoafi cuiteaii aid« of tke transformer is suppUed 
with 100 amperesi the following table, also taken from a paper by 
S. P. Thompson, bIiowb the eflective value of the current on the 
altomatiag aide put out into each line : — 


Number 
of slip 
rings. 

1 

Angle 
between 
points of 
connexion 
to 

armature. 

Typeof current 
generated. 

Effective cur- 
rent put out 
oil each line in 
amperes. 

2 

180“ 

Single-phase 

141 ‘4 

3 

120“ 

Thnre-phase 

94*3 

4 

90'’ 

Two-phase 

707 

6 

60” 

Six-pliase ' 

47-2 


It is obvious that the same results of conversion can be obtained 
by coupling together two separate machines on the same shaft; 
thus we might obtain a single-phase alternating current from a 
continuous current by conplmg together mechanically a continuous 
current motor and a single-phase alternator. Such a combination 
is generally called a motor-dynamo. In this case there are two 
field magnets and t\^o sqiarate armatures, and the hysteresis eddy 
current and copper losses are all in duplicate. If, however, the same 
armature winding is made to serve both purposes, the resulting 
machine is called a rotatory or rotary converter. In the former 
combination the brushes of the continuous current part require 
to be set with the usual lead or lag according as that part is 
generator or motor, but in the latter the armature reactions nearly 
annul each other, and lead oi- lag is no longer necessary. 

Rectifiers are devices for transforming an alternating (gener- 
ally single-phase) curr^t into a continuous but pulsatory 
RectUion shortly be described as appli- 

ances for separating out each alternate current flux 
in an alternating current. An immense number of more or 
less impa-fcct methods of doing this have been proposed, and 
here we shall de.scribe two \^dlich may be called respectively the 
mechanical and the electrolytic methods. Of the first class a 
good example is the I' erranti rectifier (fig. 1 1). This consists of a 
synchronous alternating current motor which is started up and 
driven in step witli tlie alternator supplying the current The 



Fig. II. — Ferranti Rectifier. 


motor drives a commutator of insulated segments, each alternate 
segment being connected to two insulated rings, against whidi 


' press a pair brasses. Another pair of brushes, to a^ns ted 
as to be in contact simultaneously with a pair of adjacent 
commutator segments, arc in connexion wi& the akemator 
supplying the current to be commutated. Hie insulated rings 
are in cemnexion with the external circuit. It will easily be 
seen that when the commutator revolves at proper speed the 
currents delivered from the insulated rings are unidirectional. 

I The Ferranti rectifier is much employed for rectifying alter- 
i nating current for arc lighting purposes. With this object 
j it is associated with a constant current transformer which 
; converts alternating current supfdied at constant potential 
to one supplied at constant current. This is achieved by 
taking advantage of the repulsive force existing between the 
primary and secondary circuits of a transformer. These are 
wound separately, and so balanced that any increase in the 
current presses them away from each other and so reduces the 
secondary current to normal value. Such an appliance is useful 
for rectifying currents up to 10 or 15 amperes. 

The electrolytic rectifier is based upon the fact that if plates 
of aluminium and carbon are placed in an electrolyte, say a 
solution of alum or dilute acids which yield oxygen on electro- 
lysis, it is found that a current can be sent through the liquid 
from the carbon to the aluminium, but that great counter- 
electromotive force is created to a current in the opposite direc- 
tion. Gratz and Poliak {Elektroiethnische Zeitschrijt, 1897, 

P- 359)1 taking advantage of this fact, have constructed a 
rectifying arrangement by arranging two series of carbon 
aluminium (CAl) cells with alum or hydro-potassic phosphate 
solution as electrolyte. In one set the order of the plates is 
(CAi),(CAl), &c., and in the other series (AlC), (AlC), counting 
from the same end. These series being connected in parallel, 
it follows tl\at if an alternating current is sent throu^ the paraUet 
series all the currents in one direction pass through one battery 
and all those in the opposite direction through the other. Thus 
the constituents of alternating current are separated out 
By using very large cells so as to reduce the internal resistance, 
an efficiency of 95 % is said to be obtained. 

There arc many points in the operation of the electrolytic rectifier 
which ha ve as yet been imi)erfcctly c^lained. Tlie action of the 
aluminium electrolytic rectifier, consisting as it does - 

of an aluminium plate and a lead or carbon plate 
placed in an aqueous electrolyte, is to oppose a ^ 
great ob-struction to a current passing out of the ^ 
aluminium plate, but little or no obstruction to the current passing 
into the aluminium plate, especially if the aluminium has been 
subjected to a previous treatment called formation. This unilateral 
conductivity is dependent on a certain voltage or potential differ- 
ence between the plates not being exceeded, but within these 
limits a plate of caruon and aluminium placed in a solution, say of 
hydro'sodic phosphate, act.s as an electrical valve, allowing current 
to pass in one direction but not in another. An examination of 
the aluminium plate after it has been 90 used shows that its appear- 
ance has changed and that its surface is covered by a thin film, 
the thickness of which varies with the elcctrolvtc and the time of 
formation. After a certain period of use this film is seen as a grey, 
dull coating traversed by dark lines. It is impossible that the 
unilateral conductivity can be due to a true electrolytic polariza- 
tion, because we know oi no polarization of this latter kind which 
exceeds three volts, and th(> film can be made to resist the flow of 
a current under an electromotive force of 140 to 200 volts. The 
re.sistance of this film has been measured and found to be very 
high, so high as to be practically an insulation. Lieht w«8 thrown 
upon the subject by F. Kohlrausch's discovery of the polarization 
capacity of metallic electrodes, and this discovery was applied to 
develop the theory of the aluminium cell by Streintz (1888), Scott 
(1800) and others. 

This theory was expounded by K. Norden {Electrkiem, xlviii. 
ro7). According to this view, the deposit covering the aluminium 
electrode forms the dielectric of a condenaer. One plate of the 
condenser is formed by the aluminium plate and the other by an 
opposite layer of electrically-charged ions in the electrolyte. The 
dielectric film on the aluminium having been formed, the electro- 
motive force of the circuit then charges the retuHing condenser to 
the value of its own voltage, but immediately the impn*ssed electro- 
motive force is removed this condenser discharges itself. This con- 
denser theory receives support from the behaviour of the alumimum 
cell when placed in the circuit of an alternating current dynamo, 
for it is found that in thtfse circumstances the current through the 
cell is in advance in phase of the difference of potential. The ques- 
tion then arises, What is the nature ci this insulating film ? The 
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first discoverer of the phenomenon (Bufi) considered it to consist 
of silicon. Later lYofessor Beetz disproved this experiment, 
and, with many others, assumed that a sub-oxide of aluminium 
was formed ; but this has never been demonstrated in a satisfactory 
manner. By forming a sufficient quantity of the him Dr K. Norden 
was able to obtain sufficient of the material to make a chemical 
analysis, and tliis revealed the fact that it consists of normal 
aluminium hydroxide, Ala(OH)fl. 

According to the facts above stated, one wave of the alternating 
current produces the insulating him by converting the surface of 
the alununium into hydroxide, practically, therefore, blocking its 
oun path very quickly by the creation of this film. If, then, the 
flcctromotive force reverses its direction the current immediately 
flows. According to Dr Nordeii, the rapid removal of the insulat- 
ing him IS due to the action of the electrolyte corrodmg or dis- 
solving the weak points in the coating and thus breaking clown its 
insulating power. The insulating film is therefore a conductor in 
one direction, but when th? current is reversed and flows out of the 
aluminium plate tlie insulating film is renewed and is continually 
being repaired and koj)t in order. Tims difterent electrolytes 
yield aluminium vah^es having very dillerent efficiencies. 

Rectifying cells have been made by I’ollak which will bear a 
volta-g- of over 140 voH.s, and which are said to have an efficiency 
of 75 The plales, however, must be removed when not in use, 
othci^vise the film ol hydroxide is destroyed by the electrolyte. 
One great praclieal diflicultv m connexion with the alutnmium 
rectifier is the tendency to heat in working. 

The historical development of llic discovery of this unilateral 
conductiv'ily of an electrolytic cell with an aluminium cdectrode 
IS as lolknvs. The effect w’as first noticed by l>uff in 1857, but was 
not apjilied technically until 1874, when Ducietet employed it in 
telegraphy. Beret in 1877 Streintz in 1S87 discussed the 
theorv^ of the cell and .soii 'ht for an explanation. In 1891 Hutiri 
and Lefilanc. in their study ol alternating currents, showed its uses 
in rectifying an alternating current Bullak and Gratz laboured to 
give it a practicallv useful form. Poliak took out patents in 1895, 
and made a communication to the Academy of Sciences in Pans 
m June 1897; and GrfUz presented a memoir at a meeting of the 
German Associition of Electrochemists in Munich in 1897. M. 
Blondin lias summarized all the worlc so far done on the aluminium 
rectifier in two articles in L’Eolanage Hectfique (1898), xiv. 293, 
and xxviii. 117 (lyoi). The choice of an electrolyte i.s of great 
importance. Buff, Ducretot and Gratz employed dilute sulphuric 
acid, and the greatest difierence of potential which could then be 
applied to the cell without breaking down its insulation in one 
liirection was 20 volts. Poliak in 1896 found that when aqueous 
solutions of alk dine salts weic used, and when the aluminium 
was subjected to a preliminary formation, the back electromotive 
force or what is equivalent to it could be rai.scd to 140 or 200 volts. 
l^oUak found that the best results were given by the use of 
phosphate of potassium or sodium. It appears, therefore, that the 
ions of K or Na effect the breaking down of the film of alumimum 
hydroxide more quickly than the ion of hydrogen. The practical 
form of aluminium rectifier, according to Poliak, consists of plates 
of thick aluminium and lead placed in a large deep glass vessel filled 
with a solution of potassium hydrogen phosphate. 

In 1899 Albert Nodon of Paris began experimenting with an 
electric rectifier which is now on a commercial footing. It is 
known as the Nodon electric valve, and it is claimed 
v^ve. efficiency of 75 to 80 % when used 

to transform single or polyphase currents into 
continuous currents. In the form used for transforming single- 
phase currents the valve is made up of 4 cells, each consisting 




d'rom ihc,£Ucfrica/ Timrs^iy permission.) (From the F.ltctrical Times^y permission.) 

Fio. 12 -—Section through Fig. 13. — ^Method of connecting 
.Nodon Valve. the cells. 

of an iron cylinder with an insulating plug at the bottom through 
which is passed a cylinder formed of an alloy of zinc and 


aluminium. This cylinder is concentric with the iron tube 
and provided with a terminal at the lower end. The cell is filled 
with a saturated solution of ammonium phosphate, and a non- 
conducting shielding tube can be slid over the aluminium 
electrode to alter the exposed area. 

The valve is shown in section in fig. 12. and the a cells are arranged 
in a Wheatstone's Bridge fashion, as shown in ng. 13. A and A' 
arc the terminals to which the alternating current is supplied, 
C and the terminals from which the continuous current is drawn 
off. The electrolytic actions which take place in the cells are as 
follows : When the alternating current pas.ses in the positive direction 
from the zinc-aluminium cylinder to the iron cylinder there 
formed in.stantly on the former a film of aluminium hydroxide; 
this film, presenting an enormous resistance, opposes the passage ot 
the current. On the other hand, if the current passes in the opposite 
direction the film is reduced instantly and the current now flows. 
When used with polyphase currents the valve comprises as many 
times two cells as there are wires in the distribution. The cells 
must stand a pressure varying from 50 to 140 volts, and for higher 
pressures two or mure valves in scries are employed. 

The alumimum-iron electrolytic rectifier is not suitable for the 
rectification of very Jiigh frequency currents, because the chemical 
actions on whicJi il depends involve a lime element. ^ 

It was. however, discovered by J. A. Fleming that an 
oscillation valve could be constructed for rectifying 
decirical oscillations, as follows (see Pyoc. Roy. Soc. 

Land., 1905, 74. p. 470) : In a glass bulb similar to that of an 
incandescent lamp a carbon lilamcnt is fixed. Around the carbon 
filament, but not touclhng it, is placed a cyhnder of nickel con- 
nected to an external terminal by means of platinum wire sealed 
through the glass. If the carbon filament is made incandescent 
by an insulated battery (and for this purpose it is convenient to 
have the filament adjusted to be fully incandescent at a pressure 
of about 12 volts), then the .space between the incandescent fila- 
ment and the embracing cylinder possesses a unilateral conductivity 
such that negative electricity can pas,y from the incandescent 
filament to the cylinder but not in the opposite direction. ^ Hence 
if the negative terminal of the filament and flie terminal attaclied 
to the cylinder are connected to an oscillation transformer (see 
Induction Coil) which supplie.s a high frequency alternating 
oscillatory current, the flow of electricity in one direction is cut 
out and the oscillatory current is therefore converted into a con- 
tinuous current. Such valves have been employed by Fleming 
in connexion with wireless telegraphy, Wehneli discovered that 
if a platinum wire was covered with oxide of barium or any of the 
oxides of rare earth metals, it po.s.sessed in the same manner, when 
used in a valve of the above type, an e>'en greater power tlian 
incandescent carbon. The explanation of this action is to be sought 
for in the fact that incandescent carbon in a vacuum or incandescent 
earthy oxides copiously emit negative electrons. 

A rectifier dependent upon the peculiar qualities of mcrcuiy’ 
vapour has been devised by Cooper-Hewitt for the transformation 
of polyphase currents into continuous 
currents. The three-phase transformer 
is made as follows : A large gdass bulb 
(see fig. 14) ha.s four iron electrodes scaled 
through the walls as positive electrodes 
and a negative electrode consisting of a 
pool of mercury in the bottom of the 
bulb connected with platinum wires 
sealed through the glass; the bulb is 
highly exhausted and contains only mer- 
cury vapour. The three iron electrodes 
are connected to the terminals of a star- 
conncctcd polyphase transformer and one 
of them to the positive pole of a con-* 
tinuous current starting current, the con- 
nexions being shown as in fig. 15. The 
mercury vapour is a non-conductor for 
low voltages, but if a sufficiently high 
voltage is placed on the mercury bulb 
by means of the continuous current it 
begins to conduct, and if the three-phase 
current is then switched on the mercury 
vapour will allow the components of the 
three-phase current to pass when the 
mercury electrode is negative, .not when 
it is positive. Hence for alternate cur- 
rent wave of the three-^hase, supply is 
cut down and a continuous current can be 
(irawn by the connexions as shown in 
fig. 1 5 for the purposes of supplying secondary batteries, arc lamps, &c. 

Owing to the fact that the mercury vapour ceases to conduct 
when the electromotive force on it falls below a certain critical 
value the valve will not work with single-phase currents but will work 
with polyphase currents at all voltage from 100 to 1000 or more 
and can transform as much as 100 amj^res. It is stated to ‘have 
an efficiency of 88 to 89 %. (See The Electrician, 1903, 50, p. 510.) 



Fig. 14. 

Cooper-Hewitt Rectifier. 
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A mechanical polyphase rectifier or rotary devised by Bragstad 
and La Cour is described in Der Kaskadenumformer, by £. Arnold 
and J. L. La Cour, Stuttgart, 1904. It consists of a three-phase 
induction motor coupled direct to a continuous current dynamo, 
the armatures of the two machines being electrically connected 
so that the three-phase current created in the rotor of the induction 



motor enters the continuous current armature and creates around 
it a rotary field. The connexions are such that the rotating field 
turns in a direction opposite to that in which the armature is 
turning, so that the field is stationary in space. From the con- 
tinuous current armature can therefore be drawn oft a continuous 
current and the device acts as a transformer of three-phase alternat- 
ing current to a continuous curient. 

The ordinary induction coil {q,v.) may be regarded as the trans- 
former for converting continuous current at low voltap into high 
voltage intermittent continuous current, but the difficulties of 
interrupting the primary current render it impossible to transform 
in this way more than a small amount of power. Where, however, 
high voltages are re<juired, high potential transformers are used 
which are now built for the purpose of wireless telegraphy and the 
transformation of power to give secondary voltages up to 20.000, 
30,000 or 60,000 volts. Transformers have oven been built to 
gdve secondary voltages of half a milhon volts capable of giving 
a 14 in. spark in air. These machines, however, must be regarded 
as more physical laboratory instruments than appliances for tech- 
nical work. For doc;criptiori of one such extra hign potential trans- 
former see H. B. Smith, on " Experiments on Transformers for 
Very High Potentials," The Electrician (1904), 54, p. 358. A trans- 
former of this kind must invariably be an oil insulated transformer, 
as under extremely high voltage the air itself becomes a conductor 
and no solid insulator that can be put upon the wires is strong 
enough to stand the electric strain. 
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Currents in Practice; Martin, Inventions, Researches and Writings of 
Nikola Tesla (New York, 1894); W. G. Rhodes, An Elementary 
Treatise on Alternating Currents {1902) ; A. Hav, Alternating Currents 
(1905); D. K. Morris and G. A. Lister, "The Testing of Trans- 
lormers and Transformer Iron," Journ. Inst. Elec. Eng. (1906), 37, 
p. 264; J. Epstein, " The Testing of Electric Machinery and Matcnals 
of Construction, "/ottrn.InsLE/ec. Eng. (iQoh), 38, p. 28. (J, A. F.) 

TRANSIT CIRCLE, or Meridian Circle, an instrument for 
observing the time of a star’s passing the meridian, at the same 
time measuring its angular distance from the zenith. The idea 
of having an instrument (quadrant) fixed in the plane of the 
meridian occurred even to the ancient astronomers, and is 
mentioned by Ptolemy, but it was not carried into practice until 
Tycho Brahe constructed a large meridian quadrant. This 
instrument enabled the observer to determine simultaneously 
right ascension and declination, but it does not appear to have 
been much used for right ascension during the 1 7th century, the 
me^Jiod of equal altitudes by portable quadrants or measures 
of the angular distance between stars with a sextant being 
preferred. These methods were, however, very inconvenient, 


which induced Romer to invent the transit instrument about 
1690. It consists of a horizontal axis in the direction east and 
west resting on firmly fixed supports, and having a telescope 
fixed at right angles to it, revolving freely in the plane of the 
meridian. At the same time Romer invented the altitude and 
azimuth instrument for measuring vertical and horizont^ 
and in 1704 he combined a vertical circle with his transit instru- 
ment, so as to determine both co-ordinates at the same time. 
This latter idea was, however, not adopted elsewhere, although 
the transit instrument soon came into universal use (the first 
one at Greenwich was mounted in 1721), and the mural quadrant 
continued till the end of the century to be employed for deter- 
mining declinations. The advantage of using a whole circle, 
as less liable to change its figure, and not requiring reversal in 
order to observe stars north of the zenith, was then again recog- 
nized by Ramsden, who also improved the method of reading 
off angles by means of a micrometer microscope as described 
below. The making of circles was shortly afterwards taken up 
by Troughton, who in 1806 constructed the first modem transit 
circle for Groombridge’s observatory at Blackheath, but he 
afterwards abandoned the idea, and designed the mural circle 
to lake the place of the mural quadrant. In the United King- 
dom the transit instrument and mural circle continued till the 
middle of the 19th century to be the principal instrument in 
observ'atories, the first transit circle constructed there being that 
at Greenwich (mounted in 1850), but on the continent the transit 
circle superseded them from the years 1818-1819, when two 
circles by Repsold and by Reichenbach were mounted at 
Gottingen, and one by Reichenbach at Konigsberg.i The firm 
of Repsold was for a number of years eclipsed by that of Pistor 
and Martins in Berlin, who furnished various observatories 
with first-class instruments, but since the death of Martins the 
Repsolds have again taken the lead, and have of late years 
made many transit circles. The observatories of Harvard 
College (United States), Cambridge and Edinburgh have large 
circles by 1 roughton and Simms, who also made the Greenwich 
circle from the design of Airy.2 

In the earliest transit instrument the telescope was not placed 
in the middle of the axis, but mucli nearer to one end, in order to 

f revent the axis from bending under the weight of the telescope, 
t is now always placed in the centre of the axis. The latter 
consists of one piece of brass or gun-metal with ca efully turned 
cylindrical steel pivots at each end. Several recent instruments 
have been made entirely of steel, which is much more rigid than 
brass. The centre of the axis is shaj^ed like a cube, the sides 
of which form the basis of two cones whicli end in cylindrical 
parts. The pivots rest on V-shaped bearings, either let into the mas- 
sive stone or brick piers which support the instrument or attached 
to metal frameworks bolted on the tops of the piers. In order to 
relieve the pivots from the weight of the instrument, which would 
soon destroy their figure, the cylindrical part of each end of the axis 
is supported by a hook suppUed with friction rollers, and suspended 
from a lever supported by the pier and counterbalanced so as to 
leave only about 10 lb pressure on each bearing. Near each 
end of the axis is attached a circle or wheel (generally of 3 or 3^ ft. 
diameter) finely divided to 2' or 5' on a slip of silver 1^ into the 
face of tiie circle near the circumference. The graduation is read 
off by means of microscopes, generally four for each circle at 
from each other, as by taking the mean of the four readings the 
eccentricity and the accidental errors of graduation are to a great 
extent eliminated.® In the earlier instruments by Pistor and Mar- 
tins the microscopes were fixed in holes drilled througk the pier, 
but afterw'ards they let the piers be made narrower, so that the 
microscopes could be at the sides of them, attached to radial arms 
starting from near the bearings of the axis. This is preferable, 
as it allows of the temporary attachment of auxiliary microscopes 
for the purpose of investigating the errors of graduation of the 
circle, but the plan of the Repsolds and of ‘^imms, to make the piers 
short and to let the microscopes and supports of the axis be carried 

1 The most notable exception was the transit instiuir.ent and 
vertical circle of the Pulkovo observatory, specially designed by 
the elder Struve for fundamental determinations. 

* This instrument differs in many particulars from others : the 
important principle of symmetiy in all the parts (scrupulously 
followed in all others) is quite discarded; there is only one circle; 
and the instrument cannot be reversed. There is a similar instru- 
ment at the Cape obserAsatory. 

* On Reichenbach's circles there were vermers instead of micro- 
scopes, and they were attached to an alidade circle, the immovability 
of which was tested by a level. • 
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by an iron framework, is better still, as no part of the circle is 
exposed to radiation Irom the pier, which may cause strain and thereby 
change angular distance between various j^arts of the circle. 
Each microacoi»e is furnished with a micrometer screw, whit.h 
moves a frame carrying a cross, or better tv'o close parallel threads 
of spider’s web, with which the distance of a division line from the 
c«tre of the field can be measured, the drum of the screw beini; 
divided to single second', of arc (o-i" being estimated), while 

the number of revolutions are counted by a kind of comb 

in the field of view. The 'i — ii periodic errors of the screw 
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must be investigated and taken into account, and care must be 
taken that the microscopes are placed and ke])t at such a distance 
from the circle that one revolution will corres^iond to i’, the excess 
or defect (error of run) being determined from time to time by 
measuring standard intervals of 2* or 5’ on the circle. 

The tel<\sco-‘e consists of two slightly conical tubes screwed to 
the central cube of the axis. It is' of great importance that this 
connexion should be as firm and the tube as stiff as pos.sible,^ as 
the flexure of the tube will aflect the declinations deduced from the 
Observations. The flexure in the horizontal jiosition of the tube 
may be determined by means of two collimators or telescopes 
placed horizontally in the meridian, north and south of the transit 
circle, with their object glasses towards it. If these are pointed 
on one another (through holes in the central tube of the telescope) , 
io that the wire-croBses in their foci coincide, then the telescope, 
if pointed first to one and then to the other, will have described 
exactly i8o°, and by reading oft the circle each time the amount 
of flexure will be found. M. Loewy has constructed a very ingenious 
apparatus® for determining the flexure in any zenith distance, 
but generally the observer of standard .stars endeavours to ehminate 
the effect of flexure in one of the following ways ; either the tube is 
so arranged that eyepiece and object-glass can be interchanged, 
whereby the moan of two observations of the same star in the two 
positions of the object-glass will be free from the eficct of flexure, 
or a star is not only observed directly (in zenith distanpe Z), but 
also by reflection from a mercury trough (in zenith distance 180® —Z), 
afi the moivB result of the 2.D. of the direct and reflection observa- 
tions, before, and after reversing the instrument east and west, will 
only contaiis^e terms of the flexure depending on sinzZ. sin4Z, &c. 
In order to instrument a reversing carriage is provided 

which jTins on rails between the piers, and on which the axis with 
cirefea and^iteleacoi^e can be raised by a kind of screw-jack, wheeled 
out from between the piers, turned exactly 180°, wheeled back, and 
gently lowered 0|A*i>8 bearings. 

The cyfe tm^rbf the telescope has in a plane through the focus 
a numbw oi vortical and one or two horizontal wires (spider hnes). 
The -former ara used for observing the transits of the stdrs, each 
wire turnishing a separate result for the time ol transit over the 
middle wire by adding or subtracting the known interval between 
the latter and tlie wire in question. The intervals are determined 
by observmg the time taken by a star of known declination to pass 
^m one wire fo the other, the pole star being best on account of 
its slow niotion.* Instead of vertical wires, file eye end may be 
fitted with Repsold’s self-registering micrometer with one movable 
wire to follow the star (see Mtcrombter). The i nstrument is pro- 

' Keichenbach sujiphcd his tubes with counterpoising levers hkc 
those oQ thig Dorpat refractor (see Tslescope). 

* Compt$s fendist Ixxjcvii. 24. 

* The transits are either observed by eye and ear," counting 
theaecond beats of the clock and compariAg the distance of the star 
from the wiro at the last beat before the transit over the wire with 
the distance at the first beat after the transit, in this way estimating 
the time of transit to 0*1"; or the observer employs a " chronograph. 


vided with a clamping apparatus, by which the observer, after having 
beforehand set to the approximate decKnatioii of a star, can clamp 
the axis so that the telescope cannot be moved except very slowly 
by a handle pushing the end of a fine screw against the clamp arm, 
which at the other side is pressed by a strong spnng. ay this 
slow motion the star is made to run along one 01 the horizontal 
wires (or if theie are two close ones, in the middle between them), 
after which the microscopes arc read off. A movable horizontal 
wire or declination-micrometer is also often n.sod. The field or 
the wires can be illuminated at the observer's jilcasure; the lamj)S are 
placed at some distance from the piers in order not to heat the 
instrument, and the light passes through holes in the piers and 
through the hollow axis to the cube, whence it is directed to the 
eye-end by a system of prisms.^ 

The time of the starts transit over the middle wire is never 
exactly equal to the actual time of its meridian passage, as the plane 
in which the telescope turns never absolutely coincides with the 
meridian. Let the production of the west end of the axis meet 
the celestial sphere in a point of which the altitude above the horizon 
is b (the error of inclination), and of which the azimuth is 90® — a 
(the azimuth being counted from south through west), wliile the 
optical axis of the telescope makes the angle go® f c with the west 
end of the axis of the instrument, then the correction to the ob- 
served time of transit will be \a sin(4» — 8) -1-6 co8(4> — 8) -f / cos 
where (p is 1 he latitude of the station and 8 the declination of 
the star. Tliis is called Tobias Mayer’s formula, and is very con- 
venient if only a few observations have to be reduced. Putting 

b sin 0 — a cos 4) = we get Hansen's formula, which gives the 

correction ^ 6 sec 41 w (tan 8 - tan 4>) + c sec 8, which is 

more convenient for a greater number of observations. The daily 
aberration is always deducted from c, as it is also multiplied by 
sec 8 (being 0*31’' cos 8). The above corrections are for upper 
culmination; below the j)olc 180® ~ 8 has to be substituted for 8. 
The constant c is determined by pointing the instrument on one 
of the collimators, measuring the distance of its wire-cross from the 
centre wire of the transit circle by a vertical wire movable by a 
micrometer screw, reversing the instrument and repeating the 
operation, or (without reversing) by pointing the two colhmators 
on one another and measuring the distance of first one and then the 
other wire-cross from the centre wire. The inclination b is meosur^ 
directly by a level which can be suspended on the pivots.® Having 
thus found b and c, the observation of two stars of known nght 
ascension will furnish two equations from which the clock error 
and the azimuth can be found. For finding the azimuth it is most 
advantageous to use two stars differing as nearly 90° in declination 
as possible, such as a star near the |X)le and one near the equator, 
or better still (if the weather permits it) two successive meridian 
transits of a close circumpolar star (one above and one below the 
pole), as in this case errors in the assumed right ascension will not 
influence the result. 

The interval of time between the culminations or meridian 
transits of two stars is their difference of right ascension, 24 hours 
corresponding to 3O0® or i hour to 15®. If once the absolute 
ascensioTts of a number of standard stars arc known, it is very simple 
by means of these to determine the R.A. of any number ol stars. 
The absolute R.A. of a star is found by observing the interval 
of time between its culmination and that of the sun. If the in- 
clination of the ecliptic (f) is known, and the declination of the 
sun (8) is observed at the time of transit, we have sin a tan « = tan 8, 
which gives the R.A. of the sun, from which, together with the 
observed interval of time corrected for the rate of the clock, we get 
the R.A. of the star. Differentiation of the formula shows that 
observations near the equinoxes are most advantageous, and tliat 
errors in the assumed « and the observed 8 will have no influence 
if the Aa is observed at two epochs when the sun's R.A. is A and 
180° — A or as near thereto as possible. A great number of ob- 
servations of this kind will furnish materials for a standard cata- 
logue; but the right ascensions of many important catalogues havo 
been found by making use of the R.A.'s of a previous catalogue 
to determine the clock error and thus to improve the individual 
adopted R.A.'s of the former catalogue. 

In order to determine absolute declinations or polar distances, it 
is first necessary to determine the co-latitude (or distance of the pole 
from the zenith) by observing the upper and lower culmination 
of a number of circumpolar stars. The difference between the 
circle reading after observing a star and the reading corresponding 
to the zenith is the zenith distance of the star, and this plus the 
co-latitude is the north- polar distance or 90° — 8. In order to 


and by pressing an electric key causes a mark to be made on a 
paper stretched over a uniformly revolving drum, on which the 
clock beats are at the same time also marked electricaJily. 

^ The idea of illuminating through the axis is due to H. Ussher, 
professor of astronomy in Dublin (d. 1790). 

® To avoid the use of a very large levm, the pivots of the new 
transit circle at PCiel are supplied with small '^riders " carryuag 
a wire-crott; these can in turn be observed through a horizontal 
telescoM with a hailing mirror in front of its object-glass, wh&eby 
the difference in height of the two pivots above a horizontal line 
may be measured. 
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deteraiine the zenith point of the circle, the telescope is directed 
vertically downwards and a basin of mercu^ is placed under it, 
forming an absolutely horizontal mirror. Looking through the 
telescope the observer sees the horizontal wire and a reflected 
image of the same, and if the telescope is moved so as to make 
these coincide, its optical axis will be perpendicular to the plane of 
the horizon, and the arcle reading will be i8o“ -f zenith j)Oint. In 
observations of stars refraction has to be taken into account as well 
as the errors of graduation and flexure, and, if the bisection of the 
star on the horizontal wire was not made m the centre of the field, 
allowance must be made for curvature (or the deviation of the 
star’s path from a great circle) and for the inclination of the hori- 
zontal wire to the horizon. The amount of this inclination is 
found by taking repeated observations of the zenith distance of 
a star during the one transit, the pole star being the most suitable 
owing to its slow motion. 

Attempts have been made in various places to record the transits 
of a star photographically; with most success at the Georgetown 
College Observatory, Washington (since i88y). A sensitive jflate 
is placed in the focus of a transit instrument and a number of short 
exposures made, their length and the time tliey are made being 
registered automatically by a clock. The exiiosing shutter is a 
thin stnp of steel, fixed to the armature of an electromagnet. The 
plate thus gives a series of dots or bhort lines, and the vertical 
wires arc photographed on the plate by throwing light through 
the object-glass for one or two seconds. This seems to give better 
results than the method adopted at the Pans observatory, where 
the plate is moved by clock-work and the exposure is comparatively 
long, while the image of a fixed slit is photographed at different 
recorded instants. 

Literature. — The methods of investigating the errors of a transit 
circle and correcting the results of observations for them are given 
in Briinnow’s and Chauvenct’s manuals of spherical astronomy. 
For detailed descriptions of modern transit circles, sec particularly 
the Washington Observations for 18O5, the PubheaUons of the Wash- 
bum Observatory (vol. h.) and Astronomtsche Bcohachtungen zu 
Kiel (1^3). The Greenwich circle is described in an appendix 
to the Greenwich Observations for 1852. Accounts of photograjihic 
transit instruments will be found in The Photochronograph (Washing- 
ton, 1891), Annates de I’observatoire de Tokyo, toitm ui., and Comptes 
tendus (July 16, 1906). (J. L. E. i).) 

TRANSKEI, one of the divisions of the Cape province, South 
Africa, east of the Kei River, being part of the country known 
variously as Kaffraria {q,v,), “ the Native Territories ” (of the 
Cape) and the Transkeian Territories. The majority of the 
inhabitants are Fingo (^.v.). 

TRANSLATION (Lat. trans, across, and laius, the piarticiple 
of ferre, to carry), literally a carrying over or transference from 
one to another, and so from one medium to another. Among 
the more literal usages is the translation of Enoch in the Bible 
(Heb. xi. 5), or the ecclesiastical removal of a bishop to another 
see. But the commonest sense of the word is in connexion with 
the rendering of one language into another. 

The characteristics of a good translation in the literary sense, 
a,nd the history of the influence, through translations, of one 
literature on another, are worth more detailed notice. Dryden 
has prescribed the course to be followed in the execution 
the ideal translation t “ A translator that would write with any 
force or spirit of an original must never dwell on the words of 
his author. He ought to possess himself entirely, and perfectly 
comprehend the genius and sense of his author, the nature of the 
subject, and the terms of the art or subject treated of ; and then 
he will express himself as justly, and with as much life, as if he 
wrote an original ; whereas, he who copies word for word loses 
all the spirit in the tedious transfusion.’^ Comparatively few 
translators have satisfied this canon. A writer capable of attain- 
ing the standard set up by Dryden is naturally more disposed 
to use his powew to express his own views than those of his 
forei:ra predecessors. No doubt at all times, and in all countries, 
translations have usually been produced for utilitarian purposes, 
and not from artistic motives. In the first instance we may 
assume that translations were undertedeen in a spirit of eduoa- 
tiOhal ^opaganda as a means 0$ communicating new ideas and 
new facts to a somewhat uninstructed and uncritical public, 
indifferent as to matters of fwm. But, though the translator’s 
primary motive is didactic, he is insensibly led to reproduce the 
manner as wdl as the matter of his origfeal as closely as possible. 
Montaigne warns aspirants of the diffioialty in dealing with 
authors renmrfcabie lor finish of their execution, li laict 


bon,” he writes in the Apolope de Rmmmd Sebondej traduite 
les aucteurs comme cehiy -14 ou il n’y a gu^rcs que la mati^ k 
repr6senter; mais ceux qui ont donn6 beaucoup k la grace et k 
r^ligance de langoge ils sont dangereux k entreprendre nomm^ 
ment pour les rapporter k un idiome plus foible. ” As it happens, 
however, the task of translating foreign masterpieces has 
frequently been undertaken by writers of undisputed literary 
accomplishment whose renderings have had a permanent effect 
on the literature of their native country. 

It was certainly the case when Rome, having conquered 
Greece, was captured by her captive. There is much point 
and little exaggeration in the statement that “ when the Greek 
nation became a province of Rome, the I^atin literature became 
a province of the Greek”; and this peaceful victory was initiated 
by a series of translations made by writers of exceptional ability 
and, in some cases, of real genius. The first translator whose 
name is recorded in the history of European literature is L. 
Livius Andronicus, a manumitted Greek slave who about 340 
B.C., rendered the Odyssey into Saturnian verse. This transla- 
tion, of which some fragments are preserved, was long in use as 
a school text, for Horace studied it under the formidable Orbilius; 
but Andronicus appears to have recognized his mistake in using 
the native Latin measure as a vehicle of literary expression, 
and is said to have rendered Greek tragedies and comedies into 
metres corresponding to those of his Greek originals. The deci- 
sion was momentous, for it influenced the whole metrical develop- 
ment of Latin poetry. The example set by Andronicus was 
followed by Naevius and Ennius, both of whom laid the founda- 
tions of the Latin theatre by translo.ting Greek plays — especially 
those of Euripides-~and naturalized in Rome the hexameter, 
which, as practised later by Lucretius and Virgil, was destined 
to become “ the stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips of 
man.” The tradition of translating more or less freely was 
continued by Pacuvius, the nephew of Ennius, as v^ll as by 
Plautus and Terence, whose comedies are skilful renderings or 
adaptations from the New Attic Comedy of Philemon, Diphilus 
and Menander. A persistent translator from the Greek was 
Cicero, who interpolates in his prose writings versified renderings 
of passages from Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides 
which prove the injustice of the popular verdict on his merits 
as a poet. Cicero not only translated the oration of Demosthenes 
On the Crown, but also made Latin versions of Plato’s Timaeus 
(part of which survives), of Xenophon’s Oeconamicus, and of 
the Phaenomena, an astronomical poem by Aratus of Soli, an 
Alexandrian imitator of Hesiod. This last performance was 
a tribute to the prevailing fashion of the moment, for the Alex- 
andrian poets had supplanted the early Greek school in favour 
among the literary circles of Rome. To the foregoing list may 
be added the great name of Catullus, whose Coma Berenices is 
translated from Callimachus, and Cornelius Gallus is mentioned 
as a translator of Euphorion. Complete translations became 
less and less necessary as a knowledge of Greek spread among 
the educated class. But the practice of translating fragments 
of Greek verse continued throughout the classic penod of Latin 
literature, and the translations of Greek originals incorporated 
by Virgil were duly pointed out by Octavius Avitus. 

The knowledge of Greek declined with the empire, a^d trans- 
lations were wcordingly produced for the benefit otstudents 
who were curious concerning the philosophic doctrines of tfage 
Athenians and the Neoplatonists. Porphyry’s introduction to 
Amtotle’s Categories was translated by Victorinas about the 
reign of Julian the Apostate; at the end of idic 5th century thas 
introduction was once more translated by Boetius, whose tiwns- 
lations of Aristode’s Categories and other logical treatises began 
the movement whidi ended in establishing the Greek philosopher 
as the most profound and authoritative exponent of intellectual 
problems during the middle ages. Plato was less fortunate, 
for he was known to stew^ts dnefty by the Latin verason of the 
Timaeus made by Chalcidius (it is said) for Hoshxs^ the bUiop 
of Cordova. Cassiodonis, the contemporary of Boethis^ went 
farther afidd when he ordered a Latin translation Josephus 
to be prepared; but the interest in Aristotk extended to the 
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East, and in the 6 th century he was translated into Syriac by 
Sergius of Resaina. The Syrians acted as interpreters of Greek 
learning to the Arabs, and during the 8th and 9th centuries — 
chiefly through the staff of translators organized at Bagdad by 
Honein ibn Ishak — the works of Plato and Aristotle, as well as 
those of Hippocrates and Galen, were translated into Arabic. 
These translations are of capital importance in the history of 
European thought. Many of them were introduced into S pfl i n 
by the Arabs, and were rendered-nm some cases through the 
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Pamplona, the first tramlator of the Koran, which heSinto 
Utm m 1 141-1 143 by order of Peter the Venerable j mid^ard 
of Cremona who, towards the end of the isth ^tury was 
responsible for oyer seventy translations from the 
including Ptolemy s Almagest Md many of Aristotle’s treatises’ 
^ well as works by Galen, Hippocrates and Avicenna. Early 
m the 13th century Michael Scot, who had begun his Arabic 
studies at Palermo, visited Toledo and (perhaps with the help 
of the Jew Andreas, il we are to believe the statement of Her- 
mann the Gcrmati, repeated by Roger Bacon) translated into 
Latin various works of Aristotle, Avicenna, and — more especially 
— Averroes. These Latin translations by Michael Scot intro- 
duced Averroes to the notice of Western scholars, and the fact 
that they were used at the universities of Paris and Bologna 
gave the first impetus to the vogue of Averroistic doctrine which 
lasted from the time of St Thomas Aquinas to the rise of Mtirtin 
Luther. At Toledo, between 1240 and 1256, Hermann the 
German translated into Latin the commentaries of Averroes 


on Aristotle’s Ethics, together vAth abridgments of the Poetic 
and the Rhetoric made respectively by Aven’oes and Alfarabi. 
But, at the very period of Hermann the German’s residence at 
Toledo, a more satisfactory method of translation was begun. 
Within half a century of the conquest of Constantinople in 1204 
a visit to Spain was no longer indispensable for a would-be 
translator of Greek philosophical treatises. The original texts 
slowly^ became more available, and a Latin translation of Aris- 
totle’s Eridcs seems to have been made from the Greek by order 
of' Rolwrt JLrrosseteate, bishop of Lincoln, between 1240-1244. 
Towards 'tJia erf(!rof the century the indefatigable William of 
AIoert)eke (near Ghent) — mentioned as “ William the Fleming ” 
by Ragefc Bacon— produced, amongst numerous other Latin 
rendcri^^s fron^ the Greek, versions of Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
Politic^ have commended themselves to more exact 

schoktir.tsrf the- modem German type. The Latin renderings 
from the Arabic were current till a much later date ; but it was 
henceforth accepted, at least in principle, that translations of 
the Greek classics should be made direct from the original text. 

Meanwhile the work of translating foreign. productions into 
the loc^al vernacular had been begun in the north and west of 
Europe. Towards the end of the 9th century an illustrious 
English translator appeared in the person of King Alfred, who 
rendered -St Gregory the Great’s Cura pasioralis into West 
Saxon “ sometimes word for word, sometimes sense for sense.” 
Alfred is also regarded, though with less certainty, as the 
translator of Bede’s Histona ccclesiastica and the liistoria 
adversus pmganos of Orosius. The version of St Gregoiy^’s treatise 
is the most literal of the ‘three; omissions are frequent in the 


r6]!uierm|[s of Bede asid Orosius, and in all the diction is disfigured 
by latinisms. A larger conception of a translator’s function 
noticwablc in Alfr^’s version of Boetitifi^’a De consolatione 
phihsophiae, a famous Neoplatonic treatise which was the 
delight of the middle ages, and was translated later into German 
byNolker Labeo, into French by Jean dc Mcfiing, and twice 
again into English by Chaucer and by Queen Elizabeth n spec- 
tiyeiy. In toanslating Boetius, Alfred deals more freely with 
his author, intca^latos passag^ not to be found in the extant 
texts of the original, and yet succeeds in giving an adequate 
interpretation which is also an excellent specimen of English 
prose. If the alliterative verses found in one manuscript of 
Alfred’s translation are accepted as his work, it is clear that he 
had no poetic faculty; but He has the credit of opening up a new 
path, of bringing England into contact with European thought, 
and of stimulating such writers as Werferth, bishop of Worcester 
— the translator of St Gregory’s Dialogues — to proceed on the 
same line. Some forty years earlier John Scotus (Erigena) had 
won celebrity as a translator by his Latin renderings of works 
ascribed to the mysterious 5th century Neoplatonist who passes 
under the name of Dionysius the Areopagite. Towards the close 
of Alfred’s reign some countrymen of Erigena bettered his 
example by producing Irish versions of Hippocrates and Galen 
at St Gallen. St Gallen became a centre of translation, and 
there, at the beginning of the iith century, Notker Labeo 
presided over a committee of interpreters who issued German 
renderings of certain treatises by Aristotle, Terence’s Andria 
and Virgil’s Eclogues, Far greater literary importance, attaches 
to Syniipas, the title given by Michael Andreopulos to a collection 
of ancient Oriental tales which he translated from an intern)cdiate 
Syriac version into Greek at the request of the Armenian duke 
of Melitene about the end of the nth century. These stories 
were retranslated into French verse and (by Jean de Hautc-Seille) 
into Latin during the course of the 12th century under the respec- 
tive titles of the Sept sages de Rome and Dolo pathos] they were 
utilized in the Cento noDelle aniiche, in the Etbro dei sette savj, 
and in the Decamerone, and wore finally absorbed by every 
literature in Europe. Immense popularity was won by the 
Liher ges forum Barlaam ei Josaphat, a Latin translation made in 
the TTth or 12th century from the Greek, and recast in many 
European languages during the 13th century. The book is in 
fact a legendary life of Buddha adapted to the purposes of 
Christianity by a monk; but it was acc’cpted as an historical 
record, the undiscerning credulity of the faithful informally 
canonized Barlaam and Josaphat, and ultimately compelled the 
Latin Church to include these two fictitious beings as saints in 
the Martyrologium romavum. This is perhaps the most curious 
result attained by any translation. The interest in Eastern 
apologues and moralizing stories, which was early shown in 
Marie de France's translation of Aesopic fables, was further 
demonstrated by the Castilian translations of Kalilah and 
Dimnah and Sindihad made about the middle of the 13th 
century, by (or at the command of) Alphonso the Learned and 
his brother the Infante P’adriquc respectively. 

The enihusiasm for these Oriental stories was communicated 
to the rest of Europe by John of Capua’s Directorium humanae 
vitae (1270), a Latin translation of Kalilah and Dimnah] but, in 
the meanwhile, as the younger European literatures grew in 
power and variety, the field of translation necessarily widened 
to such an extent that detailed description becomes impossible. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia regtm Britamiiae, which pur- 
ports to be a free version of an unnamed Breton book, is the 
source of the Arthurian legends which reappeared transformed 
in elaborate French versions, and were transmitted to the rest 
of Europe during the 12th and 13th centuries. During this 
period of French literary supremacy instances of bilingual 
faculty are not wanting in the form of translations : shortly 
after the middle of the 13th century Brunetto Latini translated 
passages of Cicero into Italian, and selections from Sallust into 
French. A hundred years later there are immistakable indica- 
tions that the middle ages are departing, that the French 
suzerainty over literature is at on end, and that the advent of 
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aanw had ^drcady dimmed in Italy airenewed interett ia the 
Latin da 8 sic 8 << 3 reBki(«a 8 not yet genially cultivated hy scholars) 
prcrved that, there was a revival of leaming in France* Livy 
was done mto French by Bersuire, Seneca by Bauchtmt^ 
Boccaccio by Laurent dc Premier Fait^ and a celebrated trans- 
lator appear^ in the person of Nscolas Oresmei who, however, 
rendered Anstotle from a Latin version. In England Chaucer 
executed translations of Boetius and part of the Roman de la 
rosty and succeeded equally in interpreting the philosophic 
treatise and the allegorical poem. A -still further advance is 
discernible in die book of travels ascribed to Sir John Mande- 
ville : this work, which seems to have been originally written in 
French, is rendered into English with an exceptional felicity 
which has won for the translator the loose-fitting but not 
altogether inappropriate title of ** the father of English prose." 
The English version of Mandeville is assigned to the beginning 
of the 15th cen^ry. About 1470 Sir Thomas Malory produced 
from French originals his Mofit Arthur y a pastiche of difierent 
texts translated with a consummate art which amounts to 
originality. Malory’s inspired version, together with the 
numerous renderings from the French issued (and often made 
personally) by Caxton, stimulated the public taste for romantic 
narrative, raised the standard of execution, and invested the 
translator with a new air of dignity and importance. 

Yet the 15 th century has a fair claim to be regarded as the 
golden age of translation. The Gothic version of the Bible, 
made by Ulfilas during the 4th century almost simultaneously 
with St Jerome’s Vulgate, is invaluable as the sole literary 
monument of a vanished language; the 14th century English 
version by Wyclifte and the 15th century English versions 
which bear the names of Tyndale and Coverdale are interesting 
in themselves, and are also interesting as having contributed 
to the actual Authorized Version of 1611. But they arc incom- 
parably less important than Luther’s German translation of the 
Bible (1522-1534) which, apart from its significance as indicating 
the complete victory of the liberal middle class and the irreme- 
diable downfall of the feudal and ecclesiastical autocrac'y, 
supplanted minor dialects and fixed the norm of literary expres- 
sion in German -speaking countries, Luther, it has been truly 
said, endov/ed Germany with a uniform literary language, a 
possession which she had lost for nearly three hundred years. 
The effect of profane literature was speedily visible in Fischart’s 
translations of Rabelais’s Pantagrueline (1572) and the first 
book of Garganiua (1575). But before this date France had 
produced a prince of translators in Jacques Amyot, bishop of 
Auxerre. In 1548 Nicolas de Herberay had published a French 
translation of Amadis de Gaule which enchanted the polite 
world at the court of Henry 11 . , had its day, and is forgotte^. 
But Amyot’s translation of Plutarch (1559) remains an acknow- 
ledged masterpiece, surviving all changes of taste and all 
variations of the canon of translation. Montaigne writes : 

“ Je donne la palme avecque raison, ce me semble, li Jacques 
Amyot, sur tous nos escripvains Fran9ois.’’ If “ escripvain ’’ be 
understood to mean “translator," this judgment is beyond appeal. 

lx)rd Berners will not bear comparison with Amyot in achieve- 
ment or influence; but, though less completely equipped and 
less uniformly happy in his choice of texts (for .^yot translated 
the Acthiopian History and Daphnts and Chloe as well as Plu- 
tarch), Lord Berners holds a distinguished place in the ranks 
of English translators. His renderings of Ferndndez de San 
Pedro’s Cared de amor and of Guevara’s Libro aureo are now 
read solely by specialists engaged in tracing English euphuism to 
its remoter sources, and some of his other translations— the Boke 
of Duke Huon of Burdeux and Arthur of Little Britain — are too 
poor in substance to be interesting nowadays. But Lord Berners 
is justly remembered by his notable translation of Froissart 
(1523-1525). Froissart offers fewer opportunities than Guevara 
for the display of that “ fecundious art of rhetoric " in which the 
English translator thought himself deficient, and, with this 
tempfation removed, Lord Berners is seen at his best. In his 
version of Froissart, apart from endless confusion of proper 
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Kyd translated Garnieris Comilie^ the Seneqan 
destined to defeat in England, a ni d Heywood^e tnnsUtion 
not even postpozve the catastrophe. On tl^ otW handlliarfi^ 
found the subject of his Tamhurlaine in Painter’s ooUcorioii^.a^ 
thus began the ^stematic exploitation of the Palace of PUasiffi 
which was continued by his successors on the stage, A trans- 
lator of the rarest excellence was forthcoming in Sir Thomas 
North, who rendered Guevara (1557) from the French (revising 
his second edition from the Spanish), and The Morall Philosophie 
of Doni—** a worke first compiled in the Indian tongue "— 
froni the Italian (1570). But, good as they are, both these 
versions are overshadowed by the famous translation of Plutarch 
which North published in 1579. He may have referred occa- 
sionally to the Greek, or perhaps to some intermediate Latin 
rendering; but the basis of his work is Amyot, and his English 
is not inferior to the French in .sonority and cadence of phrase. 
This retranslation of a translation is a masterpiece of which 
fragments are incorporated with scarcely any change in Corio- 
lanusy Julius Caesar and Antony and Cleopatra ;eind touches from 
North have been noted also in the Midsummer Night's Dream 
and in Timon of Athens, Amyot greatly influenced the develop- 
ment of French prose, and his translation was the source of 
Racine’s Mithridaie ; but, if we reflect that Shakespeare not only 
took some of his subjects from the English Plutarch and found 
nothing to amend in the diction of many passages, North’s 
triumph may be reckoned as even more signal than Amyot’s. 
Very little below North’s translation of Plutarch conies 
John Florio’s translation of Montaigne (1603), a fantastically 
ingenious performance which contributed a celebrated passage 
to The Tempest and introduced the practice of the essay into 
England. It is impossible to cope with the activity of English 
translators during the last half of the 16th century and the first 
half of the 17th. To this period belongs Chapman’s impress! \'e 
and resounding translation (1598-1616) of Homer, which was to 
enrapture Keats two hundred years later. Adlington’s version 
of Apuleius, Underdown’s renderings of Heliodorus and Ovid, 
the translations of Livy, Pliny, Suetonius and Xenophon 
issued in quick succession by Philemon Holland are vivid and 
often extravagantly picturesque in their conveyance of classic 
authors into Elizabethan prose. With them must be named the 
translator of Tacitus (1591), Sir Henry Savile, who ser\^ed later 
on the committee which prepared the Authorized Version of 
the Bible, and must therefore be counted amongst those who 
have exercised a permanent influence on English prose style. 
Thomas Shelton produced the earliest translation (1612) of 
Don Quixote, a version which, in spite of its inaccuracies and 
freakishness, preserves much of the lone and atmosphere of the 
original. Mabbe’s translation (1622) of Guzmdn de AlfaracJu 
was lauded by Ben Jonson, and widely read during the 17th 
century, and his version of the Cdesiina deserved a success which 
it failed to obtain. It compares most favourably with a version 
of Tasso (1600) by Edward Fairfax, who has been persistently 
overpraised. But the Puritanical instinct of the English people, 
powerful even when not in the ascendant, was an insuperable 
obstacle to the acclimatization of Spanish literature in England. 
The Leviathan has obscured Hobbes’s fame as a translator, but 
he is known to scholars by his sound but crabbed rendering of 
Thucydides (1629), and by a wholly unnecessary version of 
Homer which he published at the very end of his career (1674). 
Sir Roger L’Estrange is responsible for translations of Seneca, 
Cicero and Josephus, which are usually lively enoigh to be 
readable and unfaithful enough to be misleading; the most 
popular of his renderings is a translation of Quevedo’s Suerioi 
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(made through French) which owes most erf its vogue during 
the Restoration rather to its reckless indecency than to its 
intrinsic merit. Dry den’s free translations of Juvenal {1693) 
and Virgil (1697) treat the original authors with a cavalier 
freedom, but at least they preserve the meaning, if not the 
conciseness and point, of the Latin. 

Among the multitudinous English translations of the i8tl) 
century it is only necessary to mention Pope’s versions of the 
Iliad (J715-1720) and the Odyssey (1725-1726), and Cowper’s 
rendering of Homer, issued in 1791. These neat translations 
necessarily fail to convey any impression of Homers epical 
grandeur, and they set a mischievous fashion of artificial “ ele- 
gance ” which has been too often adopted by their successors; 
but both Pope and Cowper conform faithfully to the mistaken 
canon of their age, and both have fugitive moments of felicity. 
A posthumous translation of Don Quixote bearing the name of 
Charles Jarvis appeared in 1742, has been reprinted times 
innumerable ever since, and has helped to make ( ervantes’s 
masterpiece known to generations of English-speaking people. 
Defective in point of exact scholarship, it has the merit of agree- 
able perspicuity, and there seems no reason to believe the remark, 
ascribed by Warburlon to Pope, that Jarvis “ translated Don 
Quixote without knowing Spanish ” : the available evidence is 
strongly against this malicious theory. The most remarkable 
translations of the i8th centur\', however, appeared in Crermany : 
these are the versions of the Ody'isey (1781) and Iliad (1793) by 
Voss, and A. W. von Schlcgel’s rendering of Shakespeare (1797- 
1810), which gave a powerful impulse to the romantic movement 
on the Continent. 

Byron’s version of a Spanish ballad and Shelley’s renderings 
of Calderon are interesting exhibitions of original genius volun- 
tarily accepting a subordinate role. More importance attaches 
to Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meisier (1824), a faithful 
rendering free from the intolerable mannerisms and tricks which 
the translator developed subsequently in his original writings. 
William Tavlor had long before translated Burger’s Lenore, 
Lessing’s Nathan and Goethe’s Iphigenia; but such interest 
as the English nation has been induced to take in Gernian litera- 
ture dates from the appearance of Carlyle’s translation. If he 
did nothing more, he compelled recognition of the fact that 
Germany had at last produced an original genius of the highest 
class. Calder6n found accomplished translators in Denis 
Florence MacCarthy (1848-1873) and in Edward FitzGerald 
(1853), who also attempted to render Sophocles into English; 
but "these arc on a much lower plane than the translation of 
the RubaiyiH (1859) of Omar Khayyam, in which, by a miracle 
of intrepid dexterity, a half-forgotten Persian poet is transfigured 
into a pessimistic English genius of the 19th cenlur3\ Versions 
of Dante by Longfellow (whose translations of poems by minor 
authors are often admirable), of Latin or Greek classics by 
Coningtbn, Mtinro, Jowett and Jebb, maintain the best traditions 

tho ba»t translators. William Morris was less happy in his 
poetical' ^rsiofiTof Virgil (1875) and the Odyssey (1887) than in 
• Ws J)Tose translations of The Story of Grettir the Strong (1869) and 
The 'Vtitsunga Saga (1870)— both made in collaboration with 
Magnissori— and in his rendering of Beowulf (1895). In his 
Lays.tff' finance (1872) Arthur O’Shaughnessy skirts the borders 
of tcttrftifcition without quite entering into the field ; he elaborates, 
paraphrases'* and embroiders rather than translates the lais of 
Marie de France. 

Most versions of modern foreign writers are mere hackwork 
carelessly executed by incompetent hands, and this is even more 
true of England than of France and Germany. But, with the 
development of literature in countries whose languages arc 
unfamiliar, the function of the translator increases in importance, 
and in spme few cases he has risen to his opportunity. Through 
tfanslations the works of the great Russian novelists have become 
known to the rest of Europe, and through translations of Ibsen 
the dramatic methods of the modem stage have undergone a 
revolution. (J. F.-K.) 

TRANSOM (probably a corruption of Lat. transtrum, a thwart, 
in a boat; equivalents are'Fr. traverse, croisillon, Ger. Losholz), 


the architectuml term given to the horizontal Jintel or beam 
which is framed across a window, Uividmg it into stages m 
heights. In early Gothic ecclesiastical work transoms «re only 
found in belfry unglazed windows or spire lights, where they 
were deemed necessary to strengthen the mullions in the 
absence of the iron stay bars, which in glazed windows served a 
similar purpose. In domestic work, on account of the opening 
casements, they are more frequently found. In the later Gothic, 
and more especially the Perpendicular period, the introduction 
of transoms became very general in windows of all kinds. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION, the term adopted by the Roman 
Catholic Church to express her teaching on the subject of the 
conversion of the Bread and Wine into the Body and Blood of 
Christ in the Eucharist. Its signification vas authoritatively 
defined by the Council of Trent in the following words : “ If any 
one shall say that, in the Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist there 
remains, together with the Body and Blood of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the substance of the Bread and Wine, and shall deny 
that wonderful and singular conversion of the whole substance 
of the Bread into (His) Body and of the Wine into (His) Blood, 
the species only of the Bread and Wine remaining— which con- 
version the Catholic Church most fittingly calls Transubstantia- 
tion— let him be anathema.” ^ The word Transubstantiation is 
not found earlier than the 12th century. But in the Eucharistic 
controversies of the qlh, loth and nth centuries the views 
which the term embodies were clearly expressed; as, for example, 
by Radbertus Paschasius (d. 865), who wrot e that “ the .substance 
of the Bread and Wine is efficaciously changed interiorly into 
the Flesh and Blood of Christ,” and that after the consecration 
what is there is “ nothing else but Christ the Bread of Heaven.” 
The words “substantially converted” appear in thC' formula 
which Berengarius was compelled to sign in 1079. Assuming 
that the Exjmitw canonis missae ascril)ed to St Pietro Damiani 
(d. 1072) is doubtful, we may take it that the first use of the word 
is in a passage of Hildebert de Savardin ® (d. 1133), who brings 
it into an exhortation quite informally, as if it were in common 
use .4 It is met with in a Decretal of Innocent III.''" The fourth 
Council of Lateran fully adopted iv (1215). It is clear from the 
treatise of Radbertus Paschasius already quoted that the word 
“ substance ” was used for reahty as distinguished from outward 
appearance, and that the word “ species ” meant outward appear- 
ance as opposed to reality. The terms, therefore, were not 
invented by St Thomas Aquinas, and are not mere scholastic 
subtlety. The definition of the Council of Trent was intended 
both to enforce the accepted Catholic position and to exclude 
the teaching of Luther, who, whilst not professing to be certain 
whether the “ substance ” of the Bread and Wine could or could 
not be said to remain, exclaimed against the intolerance of the 
Roman Catholic Church in defining the question.® 

For a full and recent exposition of the Catholic teaching on 
Transubstantiation the reader may consult De eoclesiae sacra- 
mentis, auctore Ludovico Billot, S.J. (Rome, Propaganda Press, 
189G). The Abb6 Pierre Batifol, in his Etudes d’hisioire et de 
tMologie positive, 2*“® s6ne [Elaboration de la notion de conversion, 
and Conversion et transubstantiation), treats it from the point of view 
of development (V. Lecoffre, Pans, 1905). (v J. C. H.) 

TRANSVAAL, an inland province of the Union of South Africa 
between the Vaal and Limpopo rivers. It lies, roughly, between 
22j® and 27i° S. and 25° and 32° E., and is l^unded S. by the 
Orange Free State and Natal, W. by the Cape province and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, N. by Rhodesia, E. by Portuguese 
East Africa and Swaziland . Save on the south-west the frontiers, 
for the main part, a^e well defined natural features. From the 
south-west to the north-east corners of the colony is 570 m.; east 

> Concil trident. Sess. XIII. Can. 2. 

* P. L. Migne, CXX. De corpore et sanguine Domini, cap. viii. 

2, Cf. XV. 2. 

® Sometimes c^ed of Tours, or of Le Mans. 

^ See Batifol, Etudes d'hisioire et de tUologie positive, s6ti©. 

* Lib. III. Decretalium, tit. 41, n. 6. 

® De captivitate hcd>ylonica ecclesiae. De coend DomioL Bitt 
Luther elsewhere professed Consubstantiation; that is, in xvsiodem 
Lutheran phraseology, the “ presence of our Lord's Body “ in, 
with and under the bread. 
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to west its greatest e^iteiit is 397 m. The total area is 111^196 
sq. m«, a little less than .the area of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The boundairies of the Transvaal have varied from time to time. 
The most important alteration was made in January 1903 when 
the districts of Utrecht and Vryheid, which then formed the 
south-eastern part of the country were annexed to Natal. The 
area thus lost to the Transvaal Was 6970 sq. m. (For map see 
South Africa.) 

Physical Features , — About five-gixths of the country lies west 
of the Drakensberg {q.v.), the mountain range which forms the inner 
rim of the great table-land of South Africa. For a few miles on the 
Natal-Transvaal frontier the Drakensberg run east and west and 
hero is the pass of Laing’s Nek. Thence the mountains sweep 
round to the north, with their precipitous outer slopes facing east. 
For some 250 m. within the province the mountains form a more 
or less continuous range, the highest point being the l^iauchberg 
(8725 ft.) in 24^20' 30° 35' E., while there are several heights 

of 7000 or more. feet. Eastward from the foot of the Drakensberg 
sketches a broad belt of low land beyond which rise the Lebombo 
hills running north and south along the parallel of 32'’ E. and 
approaching within 35 m. of tlio sea at Delagoa Bay. The Lebombo 
hills are flat top])ed but with a well-defined break on their seaward 
side. I'his eastern edge forms the frontier between Transvaal and 
Portuguese territory. 

The country west of tlie Drakensberg, though part of the main 
South African table-land, is not uniform in character, consisting of 
(1) elevated downs, {2) their slopes, (3) the flat “ bottom ” land. 
The downs or plateaus occupy all the southern i>arl of the country, 
sloping gradually westward from the Drakensberg. Tliat part of 
the plateau east of Johannesburg is from 5000 to 6400 ft. high; 
the western and somewhat larger half is generally below 5000 ft. 
and sinks to about 4000 ft. on the Bechuanaland border. This 
plateau land is called the high veld,^ and covers about 34,000 sq. m. 
The northern edge of the plateau follows an iiTegular line from 
somewhal nortii oi Mafckmg on the west to the Mauchberg on the 
east. 'J'his edge is marked by ranges of hills such as the Witwaters- 
rand, Witwatersberg and Magalicsberg ; the Witwatersrand, which 
extends eastward to loliannesburg, forming the w'atershcd between 
the rivers flowing to the Atlantic and Indian Ocean. Farther north, 
beyond the intervening sloj»es and low bush, are two elevated 
regions covering together over 4000 sq. m. They are Uie Walcr- 
berg and, more to the east, separated from the Waterberg by the 
valley of the Magalakwane tributary of the Limpojio, the Zoutpans- 
berg. 'riie Zoutiiansberg has steep slojies and is regarded as the 
northern termination of the Drakensberg. An eastern oflshoot 
of the Zoutpansberg is known as the Murchison Range. The low 
land between the high veld and the Waterberg and Zoutpansberg 
is traversed by the Olifants River, an east flowing tributary of the 
Limno]>o. 

The true high veld, extending east to west 120 m. and north to 
south loo m., corwists of rolling gra.ss covered downs, absolutely 
treeless, save where, as at lohaniiesburg, i)lantations have been 
mack by man, the cu’est of the rolls being known os butUs and the 
hollows as laa^tes or vleys. The surface is occasionally broken 
by kopjes — cither tablc-shajied or i)0inted — rising sometimes 100 
ft, above the general level. Small springs of fresh water are fre- 
<iuenl and there are several shallow lakes or pans— flat bottomed 
doj)ressioii6 with no outlet. The largest of these pans, I-.ake 
ChnsHic, some 5 m. long by i m. broad, is in the south-castorn 
part of the high veld. The water in the pans is usually brackish. 
The middle veld is marked by long low stony ridges, known as rands, 
and these rands and the kopjes arc often covered with scrub, 
while mimosa trees are found in the river valley.s. 

The banken veld, formed by the denudation of llie plateau, i.s 
much broken up and is nch in romantic scenery. It covers about 
27,000 sq. m., and has an average breadth of 40 m. In places, 
as between Mafeking and Johannesburg, the descent is in terrace- 
hke steps, each step marked by a line of hills; in other places there 
IS a gradual slope and elsewhere the descent is abrupt, with out- 
lying hills and deep well- wooded valleys. The rocks at the base of 
the slopes are granite, the ujiper escarpments are of sedimentary 
rooks. Thence issue many streams which in their way to the 
ocean have forced their way through the ranges oi hills which mark 
the stejis in the plateau, forming the narrow passes or pooris char- 
actenstic of South African scenery. 

As in the middle veld, rands and kopjes occur in the low or bush 
veld, but the general characteristic ot this part of the country, 
which covers over 50,000 sq. m., is its uniformity. The low vdld 
east of tbe Drakensberg begins at about 3000 ft above the sea 
and slopes to 1000 ft. or less until it meets the ridge of the Lebombo 
hills. The lowest point is at Komati Poort, a gorge through the 
Lebombo hills only 476 ft. above the sea. West and north of the 
Drakensberg the general level of the low veld is not much below 
that of the lowest altitudes of the middle veld, though the climatk 


^ By the Boers the western and less elevated part of the plateau 
is known as the middle veld. 
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conditionB greatly the Zoutpansberg Hie frottnd 

*fkll8 rapidly, however, to the Limpopo flats which are Httw over 
1200 it . above the sea. 'Near the nora-wast foot of the Zoutpasa- 
berg is the large saltpan from winch the mountains get their name. 
The low veld is everywhere covered with aenf b, and water is scarce, 
the rivers being often dry in the winter season. 

Rwet Systems. — There are four separate river basins in the Trans- 
vaal. Of these the Komati (a.v.) and its affluents, and the Pongola 
and Its affluents rise in the nign veld and flowing eastward to the 
Indian Ocean dram but a comparatively small area of the province, 
of \^dlich the Pongola forms for some distance the sontn-eastem 
frontier. The rest of the country is divided between the drainage 
areas of the Vaal and Limpopo. The Vaal {q.v.) rises in the high 
veld in the Ermelo district not far from the source of the Komati 
and that of the Usuto tributary of the Pongola. The Vaal drains 
the greater part of the plateau, flowing westward towards the 
Atlantic. The waters of the northern escarpments of the plateau 
and of all the region farther north are carried to the Indian Ocean 
by the Limpopo (q.v.) and its tributaries the Ohfairts, Great Marico, 
Great Letaba. &c. Both the Vahl and the Limpopo in their main 
course have high steep banks. They carry an immense volume of 
water during the summer rains, but are very small streams in the 
j winter, when several of their tributaries are completely dty.« None 
of the rivers is namgable within the limits of the province. The 
absence of alluvial deposits of any sixe is another characteristic 
of the Transvaal rivers. For a considerable distance the Vaal 
forms the frontier between the province and the Orange Free State 
and in similar manner the Limpopo separates the Transvaal from 
Bechuanaland and Rhodesia. Since the first advent of white 
colonists many springs and pans and small streams have dried up, 
this desiccation being attributed, not so much to decreased rainfaU, 
as to the burning ofl of the grass every winter, so that the water, 
instead of soaking in, runs off the hard, baked ground into the larger 
rivers. (F. R. C.) 

Geology. 

A broad ring oi crystalline rocks (Swaziland schists) encircles 
the Transvaal except on the south, where the Karroo formation 
extends over the Vaal River. Within this nearl}’’ complete circle 
of crystalline rocks several geological formations have been deter- 
mined, of winch the age cannot be more definitely fixed than that 
they are vastly older than the Karroo formation arid newer than the 
Swaziland schists. 

^Tlie following subdivisions have been recognized by Molengraatf : 
Karroo System, Transvaal System, Vaal River System, South 

African Primary System. Each of these systems is separated 

from tlie other by a strong unconformity. 

South African Primary System. — The South African Primary 
System includes a complex of rocks as yet little understood. Ac- 
cording to Molengraaff it includes the two following series : — 

( An upper group including the auri- 
ferous conglomerates of the Rand : 
a lower group (Hospital Hill series) 

of quartzites, .shales and conglom- 

erates. 

Barberton and Swaziland j Cr3'’stallinc schists, quartzites, conglom- 
Series. \ crates, intrusive granites. 

Barberton Senes. — Molengraaff considers the Barberton .series to 
be the metamorphosed equivalent of the Hospital Hill aeries, 
while Hatch regards it to be older and to form a portion of his 
Archaean scries (Swaziland schists) to which position it is here 
assigned. The chief outcrops are in the south-western Transvaal, 
around Zoutpansberg and in Swaziland. They show a great 
variety of type made up of slates, quartzites, occasional conglom- 
erates, schists with large masses of intrusive granites and gneiss. 

Witwatersrand Series. — It is now generally acknowledged that 
this important series consiste of two main groups. Tlieir chief 
occurrences are in the districts of Witwatersrand, Heidelberg, 
Klerksdorp and Venterskroon. The lower group (Hospital Hill 
slates) consists of quartzites and shales, resting on the eroded 
surface of the older granites and schists, and estimated to be from 
10,000 to 12,000 ft. tliick. There are occasional bands ofconglom- 
erates. sometimes auriferous. In the absence of fossils their age 
cannot be determined. The upper group consists of conglomerates, 
grits and quartzites with a few bands of shales. It has bbtained 
notoriety from the conclomerates along certain bands contain- 
ing gold, when they constitute the famous “ banket." The thick- 
ness varies from 2300 to over 11,000 ft. The conglomerate beds 
occur in belts forining in descending order the Elsburg series, 
Kimberley series, Bird Reef series, Livingstone Reef series, Main 
Reef scries. The richest in gold are to be found among the Main 
Roof scries, which yields by far the greater part of the total output 
of gold from the Transvaal. The individual beds, seldom more 
than a few feet in thickness and sometimes only a few inches, are 
Interstratified with an immen.se thickness of quartzites. The con^;loxn- 
erates consist almost entirely of pebbles of quartz set in a hsad 


® At the Standerton gauge on the Vaal in 1905-1906, a year of 
extreme drought, the total flow was 8^017,000,000 cub. ft., of whic& 
7,102,000,000 was storm water. * 
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matrix consolidated by the deposition of secondary silica. The 
cori-domerate bands and quartzites contain large quantities of iron 
pyrites deposited subsequent to their formation, that in the conglom- 
(iiates containing the gold, Sericite in the form of scales and 
/dins characterizes those portions "which have been faulted, squeezed 
or sheared. Sheets of diabase, apparently volcanic flows, and 
numerous dykes interfere with the regularity of the stratiheation. 
The theory of the subsequent infiltration of the gold is that generally 
accepted. No fossils have been discovered, and except that they 
represent some portion or portions of rocks of the pro-C^pe formation, 
the age of the upper Witwatcrsrand beds, as well as that of the 
lower division, remains an open question. They may safely 
be considered to be among the oldest auriferous .sediments of the 
world. 

Vaal River System. — This consists largely of rocks of igneous 
origin, of which the amygdaloidal diabase of Klipnversbcrg forms 
the type. The other rocks include igneous breccias, shales, coarse 
conglomerates and grits. Near Reitzburg the coarse conglom- 
erates reach a thickness of 400 ft. and about 500 ft. at Kroom- 
draai. This system rests unconfonnably on the Witwatcrsrand 
series and is unconformably overlain by the Transvaal system. 
It must, however, be acknowledged that these relationships are very 
imperfectly understood. Compared with other formations they 
occupy restricted areas, being only met with south of Johannesburg, 
around Wolniaransstad, Lichtenburg and cast of Manco. 

Transvaal System. — Tins is a very definite sequence of rocks 
covering immense areas in the centre of the country. The follow- 
ing groups are recognized ; Waterberg Senes, Pretoria Senes, 
Dolomite Series, Hlack Reef Series. 

The Black Reef Series is composed of quartzites, sandstone, 
slates and conglomerate. It vanes in thickness from 100 ft. in 
the southern Transvaal to looo ft. at Lydenburg. Thin bands of 
conglomerate, sometimes auriferous, occur near the base. 

The DMomite Series, known to the Dutch as “ Olifants Klip,'' 
con.sists of a bluish-grey magnesian limestone with bands of chert. 
The thickness varies from 2(»oo ft. in the Witwatcrsrand area to 
5000 ft. around Pretoria; and is about 2f»oo ft. about Lydenburg. 
it is worn by solution into caves and swallow-holes [Wonder^arteyi). 
Gold, lead, copper and iron ores occur as veins. So far it has proved 
to be unfossiliferous. Dykes and intrusiv'C rocks are common. 

The Pretoria Series, formerly known as the Gatsrand series, 
consists of repeated alternations of flagstones and quartzites, 
shales and sheets of diabase. These follow conformably on tlic 
Dolomite series. Tn the Manco district the shales become highly 
ferruginous and resemble the Hospital Hill slates of the Witwaters- 
rand senes Near Pretoria duplications of the beds, due to over- 
thrustmg, are not uncommon. 

The Waterherf^ Series lies unconformably on the Pretoria series. 
'I'he colour is usually red, forcibly recalling the Old Red Sandstone 
and Trias of England. Sandstones, quartzites, conglomerates and 
breccia make up the formation. They occur to the north-easi of 
Pretoria and occupy still wide areas in the Waterberg district. 

A complex of igneous rock.s of different ages covers inimensc 
areas in the central Transvaal. Various types of granite arc the 
predominant variety. Syenites, gabbros. norites and volcanic 
rocks are also represented. The granite contains two varieties. 
One is a red granite intruded subsequently to the Wrterberg sand 
stones; another is a grey variety considered to be older than the 
Black Reef series and possibly older than the Witwatcrsrand 
series. 

The Karroo System attains its chief development in the south- 
eastern Transvaal in the districts of Ermclo, Standerton and 
Wakk«r.stroom. 

The latest ctessification of Molengraatf subdivides the beds as 

follows.: — 

Hooge'KtId.Sefife = Beaufort beds of Cape Colony. 

Contains coal-seams. * 

^Icca s]^lcs. Not present at Vereeniging. 

D^k^^onglomorate. Sandstones and conglomerates with 

* coal-seams at Vereeniging. 

The conglomerate resembles the sanie bed in the Cape 

The boujders consist of very various rocks often of 
large size. Many of them show glacial striae. The dfrection of 
striae on the underlying quarlzitic rock.s, particularly -well seen near 
the Domdas colliery, I 3 almoral. point to an ice movement from the 
north-north-west to south-south-cast. 

' The Ecca sepes, as in the Cape, consists of sandstones and shales. 
Seams of coal lie near the base, some of them 'exceeding 20 ft. in 
thickne^. but m this ca.se layers of shaly coal arc included. The 
overlying sandstones allord good building stones, and frequently, 
asf at Verceni'rinc*. yield many fo.ssil plants. These include among 
others, Gipssoiiteris hrowmana, Gangamopteris cyclopter aides, Sigil- 
laria Brardi, Bothrodendron I.eslii, N oe^fterathiopsis Hishpi. 

The Kartoo beds lie almost horiyontally, in marked contrast to 
the higjily inclined older rocks. Their distribution, other than in 
the south-eastern districts, is imperfectly understood. Remnants 
have beeniound of their former existence in the neighbourhood of 
Pretoria; and portions of the Bushveld Sandstone have recently 
beert relegated to the Karroo formation. 


The diamond pipes probably represent some of the most recent 
rocks of the Transvaal. They may be of Cretaceous age or even 
later, and in any case belong to the same class as those of Kimberley. 
The recent deiwsits of the Transvaal may be considered to be 
insignificant. They include the gravels and alluviums of the 
present streams and the almost ubiquitous rod sand of aeolian 
origin.! (W. G.*) 

Climate. — Although lying on the border of and partly within the 
tropics, the Transvaal, owing to its high general elevation, and to 
the absence of extensive marshy tracts, enjoys on the whole a healthy 
invigorating climate, well suited to the European con.stitution. 
The climate of the high veld, is indeed one of the finest in the world. 
The air is unusually dry. owing to the proximity of the Kalahari 
Dc.sert on the west and to the interception on the east by the 
Drakensberg of the moisture bearing clouds from the Indian Ocean. 
The range of temperature is often considerable — in winter it vanes 
from about 100° F. in the shade at i p.m. to freezing point at 
night. During summer (Oct.- April) the mean temperature is about 
7^®; during winter about 53"^*. Nov. Jan. are the hottest and June- 
Jiily the coldest months. The chief characteristic of the rainfall 
IS Its frequent intensity and .short duration. During May to August 
there is practically no rain, and in early summer (Sept.- Dec.) the 
rainfall is often veiy lirht. The heaviest rain is experienced 
Iw'twccn January and April and is usually accompanied by severe 
thunderstorms. C)n the eastern escarpment of the Drakensberg 
the rainfall is heavy, 50 or (k) in. in the year, but it diminishes 
rapidly towards the centre of the plateau where it averages, at 
Johannesburg about 30 in.,'-! while in the extreme west as the Kala- 
hari is approached it sinks to about 12 in. The winds in winter 
arc uniformly dry while dust storms are frequent at all seasons — 
a fact which renders the country unsuitable for persons suffering 
from chest complaints. In the eastern part of the plateau snov/ 
occasionally falls, and frost at night is common dunn?; winter. 

The banken veld district is also generally healthy though hotter 
than the plateaus, and malarial fever prevails in the lower valleys. 

I Malarial fever is also prcv*alent throughout the low veld, but above 
j 3000 ft. is usually of a mild t'sq)C. Nearly all the country bekiw 
that elevation is unsuitable for colonization by whites, while the 
Limpopo flats and other low tracts, including the district between 
the Drakemsberg and the Lebombo hills are extremely unheallhy, 
blackwatcr fever being endemic. In the low veld the shade tempera- 
ture in summer rises to 113° F., but the nights ar^ generally cool, 
and down to 2000 ft. frost occurs in winter. The rainlall in the low 
country is more erratic than on the plateau^ and in some districts 
a whole year will pass without ram. 

riora. - The gimeral characteristic of the flora is the prevalence 
of herbaceous over forest growths; the high veld is covered by short 
jAvcct grasses of excellent quality for pasturage; grass is mingled 
with protea scrub in the middle veld; the banken veld has a richer 
I flora, the valley le\'els arc well wooded, scattered limber trees 
clothe their sides and the hills are covered with aloe, euphorbia, 
protea and other scrub growths. Among the timber trees of this 
region is the bolkeiihout of terblanz (Faurea Saligna) which yields 
a line wood resembling mahogany. The scrub which covers the 
low veld consists mainly of gnarled stunted thorns with flattened 
umbrella .shaped crowns, most of the species belonging to the sub- 
order mimoseae, A rare species is the acacia crioloba Ramecl 
doom, akin to the acacia giraflae of Bechuanaland. The wild 
seringa {Burkea africana) is also characteristic of the low veld and 
extends up the slopes of the plateau. The mcroola [sderocarya 
rafjra) a medium sized deciduous tree with a rounded spreading 
top is found in the low veld and up the slopes to a height ol 4500 ft. 
It is common in the lower slopes of the rands of the low veld. Cotton 
and cotton-like plants and vines are also native to the low veld. 
Few ol the low veld bushes are large or straight enough to furnish 
any useful wood, and timber trees are wholly absent from tlie level 
country. The forest patches are confined to the deep kloofs of 
the mountains, to the ^^alleys of the larger rivers and to the sca- 
slopcs of the Drakensberg and other ranges, where they flourish in 
regions exposed to the sea mists. These patches, called *' wood- 
bushes," contain many hardwood trees of great size, tlieir flora 
and fauna being altogether different from that immediately out- 
side the wood. Common species in the woodbush are three varieties 
of yellow wood [Podocarpus) , often growing to an enormous size, 
the C.ape beech [myrsine), several varie/tles of the wild pear {Olinia) 
and of stinkwood (Orcodaphne) ironwood and ebony. The largest 
forest areas arc in the Pongola district and the Haenertsburg and 


! For geology see : F. H. Hatch and G. S. Corstorphinc, The Geology 
of South Africa (London, 2nd ed., 1909); G. A. F. Molcngraafl, 
GMogic de la R^publique Sud-africainc du Transvaal, Bull, de la 
Soc. G60I. de France, 4 s^rie. tome i.. pp. i 3 -- 92 ‘ (1901: translation 
by J. H, Ronaldson, Edinburf^h and Johannesburg, 1904); Peports 
and Memoirs, Geol. Survey (Transvaal, 1903. et seq.) ; H. Kyna.ston, 
The Geology of the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, Handbook, 
BriHsh Associatiem (Cape Town. 1905); Trans. Geol. Soc. S, Africa 
(Johannesburg). ... -1 

® Exceptionally very heavy rain is experienced on the Rand. 
In January 1907 seven inches of rain fell in 24 hours. 
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Woodbush districts north of the OUfants River. Mimosa and the 
wild wilge-boom {Saltx capensts) are the common trees on the banks 
weeping willow is frequent round the farmsteads. 
Many trees have been introduced and considerable plantations 
made, as for instance on tlie slopes between Johannesburg and I^e- 
tona. Among the rao.st successful of the imported trees are citrus 
trees, the Australian wattle and the eucalyptus. Tobacco and the 
vine both flourish and most European fruits and vegetables thrive. 
Of native fruits the misple {Vaii^uefia tnfausia), miscalled the 
wild medlar, is of excellent flavour. It is common on the rands and 
kopjes of the bush veld. Rose and other flowenng shrubs and trees 
grow well on the banken veld and in the valleys. A large yellow 
tulip {Homerica pallida) is one of the most abundant flowers on 
moist vlei lands on the high veld and is occasionally met with in 
the low veld ; .slangkop {Urgtnea Burkei) with red bulbs like a 
beetroot is a low bush plant apparently restricted to the Transvaal 
and adjacent Portuguese temtory. mth these and many other 

? lants such as gift-blaar and drouk-gras are poisonous to cattle. 

hese poisonous plants are found chiefly in the banken and low 
veld. 

fauna. -—'When first entered bv white men the Transvaal abounded 
in big game, the lion, leopard, elephant, giraffe, zebra and rhinoceros 
bemg very numerous, while the hippopotamus and crocodile were 
found in all the rivers. The indiscnminate destruction of these 
animals has greatly reduced their numbers and except in the Pon 
gola district, at one or two other places on the Portuguese frontier, 
and along the Limpopo the hippopotamus, rhinoceros and crocodile 
are now extinct in the province. A few elephants, giraffes and 
zebras {equus burchelli — the true zebra is extinct) are still found in 
the north and north-eastern districts and in the same regions 
lions and leopards .survive in fair numbers. Other animals fairly 
numerous are the spotted hyf'na. lonu-cared fox. jackal, aard wolf, 
red lynx, wild cat, wild dog and wart hog. Many species of antelope 
arc found, mostly in small nunibers. including the kudu, hartebeest. 
the s?blc and roan antelope, the white tailed and fhe brindled gnu, 
waterbuck, red buck, duiker, bleshok, palla, sprin-dnick (numerous)! 
steinbok, gry.sbok and klipspringer. The Africander breed of 
caHle is a w(‘ll-marked variety, and a characteristic native domestic 
animal. Whether originally imported from Europe by the Portu- 
guese or brought from the north by Africans is not certain. It is 
not found in a wild state and the auffalo {bos cafjer) is almost if not 
quite extinct in the Transvaal. Among edontata the ant-bear, 
.scaly ant-eater and porcupine arc plentiful. The .spring hare 
{pedetps capensts) abounrls. Baboons and otli(‘r apes are fairly 
common and there are several species of snakes. The o.strich is 
found in the Marico and Limpopo districts, and more rarely else- 
where; the great kori bustard and the koorhaan are common. 

Insects abound, the greatest pest being the tset.se fly, common in 
fhe low veld. Six species of tick, including the blue tick common 
throughout South Africa, are found, especially in the low veld, where 
they are the means of the transmission of disease to cattle. Mo.s- 
quitoes locusts and ants are also common. 

The baba or catfish and the yellow fi.sh are plentiful in the rivers 
and fhe trout has been acclimatized. 

To preserve the native fauna the low countr}^ on the Portuguese 
ironticr has been made a game reserve. It is nearly 300 m. long 
with an average breadth of 50 m. Other rc.9crves have been con- 
stituted in the north of the province. 

Inhabitants . — The population of the Transvaal, on the 17th 
of April 1904, when the first complete census of the country wiy> 
taken, was 1,269,951 (including 8215 British soldiers in garrison ),a 
or 11*342 persons per sq. m. Of these 20*67 %, namely 297,277, 
were European or white. Of the coloured population 937,127 
were aboriginals; and 35,547 were of mixed or other coloured 
race.s. Of the whites 178,2^ (59‘95 %) were males. The white 
population is broadly divisible into the British and Dutch ele- 
ments, the percentage of other whites in 1904 being but 8*6. 
The Dutch, as their usual designation, Boers, implies, are 
mainly farmers and stock-raisers and are still predominant 
elsewhere than in the Wit water. srand and Pretoria districts. 
They speak the patois of Dutch known as the Taal. The British 
element is chiefly gathered in Johannesburg and other towns on 
the Rand and in Pretoria. The total white population in the 
Witwatersrand and in Pretoria in IQ04 was 135,135, and the 
strength of the British in these districts is shown by the fact 
that only 20 % was Transvaal bom. Of those born outside 
the Transvaal 24*6% came from other British possessions in 
Africa and 24*92 % from Great Britain or British colonies other 
than African. Of the non-British or Boer whites Russians 
form 3*01%, Germans 1*62% and Dutch (of Holland) 1*14%. 
The natives are found chiefly in Zoutpansberg district, 

^ For most purposes this military element is omitted in the census 

returns. 


where there were 314,797 at the 1904 census, and the adjoining 
districts of Lydenburg and Waterberg, i.e. in the northern and 
north-eastern r^ion of the country. The natives belong to the 
Bantu negro race and are represented chiefly by Basuto, Bcch- 
u .na, Bavenda, and Xosa-Zulu tribes. None of these peoples 
has any claim to be indigenous, and, save the Bavenda, all are 
immigrants since c. 1817-1820, when the greater part of the 
then inhabitants were exterminated by the Zulu chief Mosi- 
likatze (see History). After that event Basuto entered the 
countr>" from the south, Bechuana from the west and Swazi, 
Zulu, Shangaan and other tribes from the east and south-east. 

The Basuto, who number 410,020 and form 40 % of tlie total 
population, are now found mostly in the central, northern and north- 
eastern districts, forming in Lydenburg about 67 %. and in Zout- 
pansberg about 50 % of the inhabitants. The Bechuana, who 
number (>4,751, are almost confined to the western and south-western 
districts. 

Next, numerically, to the Basuto and Bechuana peoples are the 
tribes known collectively as Transvaal Kaffirs, of whom there were 
150,860 enumerated at the 1904 census. Altogether the Transvaal 
Kaffirs form 50% of the inhabitants of Waterberg district, 30% of 
Zoutpan.sbcrg district and i«% of Middelburg district. Zulus number 
75,601 and form 54«;, of the population in Wakkerstroom district and 
18 % in Standerton district. Elsewhere they are very thinly repre- 
.sented. Swazis form more than half the total population of the 
Harberton and Ermelo districts and are also numerous in Waklcer- 
stroom. In Barberton, Lydenburg and Zoutpansberg districts 
Shancaan and other east coast tribes are settled, 80, 834 being returned 
a.s born in the Transvaal. The Shangaan are members of a Bantu 
tribe from the Delagoa Hay region who took refuse in the Transvaal 
l)Ctwecn i860 and 1862 to escape Zulu raids. They were for some 
time ruled by a Portuguese, Joao Albasmi, who had adopted native 
customs. Since 1873 Swiss Protestant missionaries have hved 
among them and many of the Shaneaans are Christians and civilized. 
Several other East Coast tribes, such as tlie Bankuna, are of mixed 
Zulu and Shangaan blood. Among the mixed and other coloured 
races in the census returns figure 1592 Bushmen. 3597 Hottentots 
and 1147 Koranna; these people are found chiefly in the south- 
western re.'dons and are remnants of the true abori' inal population. 

Besides the tribes whose home is in the Transvaal considerable 
numbers of natives, chiefly members of East Coast tribes, Cape 
Kaffirs and Zulus, go to the Witwatersrand to work in the gold 
and other mines. In all there were, in 1904, 135.042 Bantus in the 
countr}^ born elsewhere . Many East Coast natives after working 
m the mines settle in the norihern Transvaal. Of the abonginal 
South Africans 111 the Transvaal, at the 1904 census 77‘69 % were 
born in the 9 'ransvaal. Among the aboririne.s the number of 
females to males w'as 114 to 100. (Sec further Kaffirs; Bechu- 
ANAS; Zululand; Bu.shmen; Hottentots; and for languages, 
Bantu Languages.) 

The number ol A.siatics in the Transvaal in April 1904 was 12,320 
including 904 Malays, natives of South Africa, and 9986 Britisli 
Indians, They were nearly all domiciled in the Witwatersranti and 
in the towns of Pretoria and Barberton, where they arc engaged 
mainly in trade. 

Administrative Divisions and Chief Towns . — The province 
is divided into sixteen magisterial districts. Zoutpansberg, 
25,654 sq. m. ; Waterberg, 15,503 sq. m. ; Lydenburg, 9868 sq. m., 
occupy the north and north-eastern parts of the country and 
include most of the low veld areas. Barberton district, 5106 
sq. m., is east central. Piet Reticf district (in the south-east), 
1673 .sq. m., lies between Swaziland and Natal. Along the 
southern border, going east to west from Piet Retief, are the 
districts of Wakkerstroom, 2128 sq. m.; Standerton, 1959 
.sq. m.; Heidelberg 2410 sq. m.; Potchefstroom, 48o5»sq. m.; 
Wolmarans.stad, 2169 sq. m., and, occupying the south-western 
corner of the province, Bloemhof 3003 sq. m. In the west are 
the districts of Lichtenburg, 4487 sq. m.; Marico, 3626 sq. m. 
and Rustenberg, 95 1 1 sq. m. The ccatral regions are divided into 
the districts of Witwatersrand, 1653 sq. m.; Pretoria, 6525 sq. m.; 
Middelburg, 4977 sq. m.; Carolina, 1877 sq. m.; Ermelo, 2995 
sq. m. and Bethel, 1959 sq. m. It will be seen that twenty 
districts are enumeratecl, these being the divisions under the 
Boer government and still commonly used. In 1904 Bloemhof 
was officially included in Wolmaransstad; Bethel in Standerton; 
Piet Retief in Wakkerstroom, and Carolina in Ei*melo. Each 
district is sub-divided into fidd-cornetcies, the cometcies 
being themselves divided, where necessary, into urban and 
rural areas. For parliamentary purposes the districts are 
divided into single member constituencies. The capital of 
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jjllrf a j^opulation (1904). 

ware 'whites). Joh^esburg, the 
SoU^minmg industry, had a population, within 
boundary, of 155,^ (331363 whites). Other 
tOTSPW^Wuiu^ district are Germiston (29,477), 

(14,757) and Roodepoort-Maraisburg (19,949)) vir- 
tually suburbs of Johannesburg, and Krugersdorp (20,073) and 
Springs (5270), respectively at the western and east ends of 
the district. Besides Pretoria and the tOwns in the Wit>- 
watersrand district there are few urban centres of any size. 
Potchefstroom, in the south near the Vaal (pop. 9348), is the 
oldest town in the Transvaal. Klerksdorp (4276) is also near the 
Vaal, S.S. W. of Potchefstroom. Middelburg (5085) is the largest 
town on the railway between Pretoria and Dclagoa Bay; 
Barberton (2433), the centre of the Dc Kaap gold-fields, lies on 
the slopes of the Drakensberg overlooking the De Kaap valley. 

Communications. — Before 1888 the only means of communication 
was by road. In that year the government sanctioned the building 
of a “ steam tramway " — a railway in all but name — from the 
Boksburg collieries to the Hand gold mincR. In 1890 the construc- 
tion of the Transvaal section of the railway to connect ITctoria j 
with Dclagoa Bay was begun, the line from LourenQo Marques 
having been completed to Komati Poort in December 1887. The 
line to Pretoria was not opened until July 1895- Meantime, in 
September 1892, the Cape railway system had been extended to 
Johannesburg and in December 1895 the through line between 
Durban and i‘retoria was completed. Since that date many other 
lines have been built. The majority of the railways arc the property 
of and are worked by the state. With the exception of a few purely 
local lineR they arc of the standard South African gauge — 3 ft. 0 m. 
The lines all converge on Johanneslmrg. The lollowing table gives 
the distances from that cit}^ to other places in South Africa^ 

Inland Centres-- 

To Pretoria . 46 miles. 

„ Kmiberlcv 310 „ 

„ Bloemfontein 263 „ 

,, Bulawayo (via Fourteen Str<‘ams) 970 „ 

„ Salisbury ,, ,, 1279 ,, 

Seaports — 

To Cap<* Town (via Kimberley) . . 957 miles 

,, (via Bloemfontein) . lui^ 

,, Port Elizabeth 714 ,, 

,, E.isl London 6O5 „ 

Durban 48^ „ 

,, Lourenvo Marques (via Pi'etoria) . 396 „ 

Besides the lines enumerated the other railways of importance are : 
(i) A line from Johannesburg eastward via springs and Breyten 
to Machadtidorp on tlie Pretoria-Dclagoa Bay railway. (2) A line 
68 m. long from Witbank, a station on the ITetoria- Dclagoa Bay 
line, to Brakpan on the Spriiv's line. By (i) the distance between 
Johanneshurg and Louren^o Marques is 364 m., by (2) 370 m. A 
continuation of the Springs-Breyten line eastward through Swaziland 
to Delagoa Bay will give a second mdenendent railway from that 
port to the Rand, some 60 m. shorter than the route via Pretoria, 
while from Breyten a line (90 m. long) runs south and east to Ermelo 
and Piet Relief. (3) A line from Krugersdorp to Zoerust (128 m.). 
(4) A line from iTetona to Rustenburg (61 m.), (5) A line from 

Pretoria to Pictorsburg (177 m,). This line was continued (1910) 
north-woeft td, effect a junction with (0) the " Sclati " railway, which, 
starting from Komati Poort, runs north-west and was in 1910 
ccintinucd.fSl Leydi^torp. North of the junction with the Pietersburg 
line .the raiHiray gooi» towards the Limpopo. (7) A line from Belfast 
Pretoria-Delagoa Bay railway to Lydenburg (65 m,). (8) A 
hue from *^tcbefstroom to Lichtenburg (70 m.). 

» (ip ^tensive telegraphic system hnking the towns of 
the |>ro^ncf t9 one another, and, through the surrounding countries, 
with and the rest of the world. There is inland communica- 

tion rfti'Wio^esia with British Central Africa and Djiji on La Ice 
Tanganyika. The telegraph lines within the Transvaal have a 
length of about 3000 m. There is a well-organized postal .service 
with about 400 offices. In connexion with the postal services to 
outlying districts there is a public passenger service by mailcarts. 
In tho Pictersberg district zebras are occastonally.employed. 

Mineral Resources. — The Transvaal, the principal gold pro- 
ducing country in the world, is noted for the abundance and 
variety Of its miheral rc.sources. The minerals chiefly mined 
besides gold we diamonds and coal, but the country possesses 
also silver,.. iroji, copper, lead, cobalt, sulphur, saltpetre and 
many other mineral deposits. 

Geid . — The principal goW-bearing reefs are found along tho 
Witwatersmnd ("' The Raad *') • Probably connected with the Rwid 

1 For projected routes, shortening the loumcy between Europe 
and JMiannepburg, sec Jourm, Dec. 1910. 


are the gold* bearing rocks in the Klerksdorp, Potchefstroom 
Venterskroon districts. Otlier auriferous reefs are found all 
along the eastern escarpment of the Drakensberg and are worked 
in the De Kaap (Barb^on) district, on the Swaziland frontier, in 
the Lydenburg district, in the Mur bison Rau^e an i in other pla^ es 
in the Zoutpansberg. Golc^elds also exist ui the Waterberg and 
on the wastem frontier. in the Marico distnet (the Mahnani fields), 
i The total value of the gold extracted from mines in the Transvaal 
j up to the end of 1909 was about ;^a4(>,ooa,ooo. 

I a. The Witwatersrand and Neighbouring Mims, — The Rand reefs, 
first mined in 1880, cover a large area. The mam reef, continuoiply 
traced, measures about 62 m. aiui runs in an east and west diiection. 
The gold IB found in mmute particles and in the richest ores the 
metal is rarely in viuiblc quantities before treatment. In many 
places the mam reef lies at a great depth and some bore-holes are 
over 5500 ft. deep. The yield of the Rand mines, in 1887 but 

23.000 oz. rose in 1888 to 208,000 oz. In 1892 the yield was 

1.210.000 oz, ; in 1890 it exceeded 2,280,000 oz. and in 1898 
was 4,295,000 oz. The war that followed prevented the proper 
working of the mines. In 1905 when a full supply of labour was 
again available the output was 4,760,000 oz., m which year tlie 
sum distributed in dividends to shareholders in the Rand mines 
was over ^4,800,000. The total output from the Rand mines up 
to the end of 1908 was 56,477,24002. (see Gold and Johannks- 
bukg). The Klerksdorp and i ’otchefatrooin gold-fields, known also 
as the Western Rand, were proclaimed in 1887 and up to tho close 
of 1908 liad yielded 446.224 oz. 

h. The De Kaap {Barberton) Fields. — Ciold was discovered in this 
district of the Drakensberg in 1875, but it was not until 1884 tkat 
the lulds attracted much attention. The mines are, in general, 
situated on the slopes of the hills and are easily opened up by adits. 
The reefs are narrower than those of the Rand, and the ore is usually 
very hard. The output, 35,000 oz. in 1889, was 121,000 oz. m 
1890. but only 44,600 oz. in 1905. The total production (includ- 
ing the Komati and Swaziland fields) to the cud of 1908 was 
1,097.685 oz. 

c. The Lydenburg and Other Fields. — The Lydenburg fields, re- 
ported to have been worked by the Bortugue.se in tlie 17th century, 
and rediscovered in 1869, though lying at an elevation of 4500 
to 3000 ft. are alluvial — and the only rich alluvial goldiieifls in South 
Africa. The ground containing the gold is soil which has escaped 
denudation. Though several large nuggets have been found (the 
large.st weighting 215 oz.). tho total production is not great, the 
lughesl output obtained by washing being worth about ;^3oo,ooo 
in one ye.ar. Besides the alluvial deposits a little n\in ng is carr ed 
on, gold being present m tlie thin veins of quartz wh ch cross the 
sandstone. The chief centres ol the fields ore Lydenburg, Jr'il rims 
Heat and Spitzkop. The total output of the Lydenburg fields up 
to the end of 1908 is estimated at 1,200,000 oz. Farther north, 
in the Zoutpansberg and on its spurs are the little-worked mines 
generally known as the I^w Country gold-fields. Near Petersburg 
in the Zoutpansberg is the Eerstehng. the first mine worked in the 
Transvaal. Operations began in 1873 but m 1880 the maclunery 
was destroyed by the Boers. 1 1 was not until 1904 that pro.specting 
in the neighbourhood was again undertaken. The fields in the 
Waterberg and along the Mahnani river are very small producers. 
The total yield to the end of 1908 of the Zoutpansberg, Low Country 
and other minor fields was 160,535 oz. 

Diamonds. — The chief diamond-fields are in the Pretoria district. 
The ground was discovered to be diamond if erous in 1897, but it 
was not until 1903, when mining began on tlic Premier mine, situated 
20 m. north cast of Jr'rctoria, that the wealth of the fields was proved. 
The site of the TTeniicr mine had been recognized as diamond beanng 
in March 1898 The owner of the land, a Boer named Prinsloo, 
refused to allow experimental spadework, but after the conclusion 
of the Anglo- Boer War in 1902 sold liis property for ;^55.66o to 
T. Cullinan (a Cape colonist and one of the chief contractors in tlic 
building of ] ohannesburg) , whose faith in the richness of the ' round 
was speedily justified. In June 1903 mining began and the diamonds 
found in the first five months realized over ^^90,000. On the 27th 
of January 1905, the largest diamond in tlic world, weighing 3023^ 
carats, over lb avoirdupois, was found in the mine and named 
the Cullinan. The Premier mine is of the same character as the 
diamond mines at Kimberley (see Diamond), and is considerably 
larger. The area of the '* pipe " ooUUimng blue ground is esti- 
mated at 356.ot'0 sq. yds. 

Besides the Pretoria fields there are diamondiferous areas (alluvial 
diggings) in the Bloemhof district on the Vaal River north-east of 
Kimberley, and in other regions. In 1898 the output for the whole 
of tho Transvaal was valued at ;^44,o©o. The output since the 
opening of tlie Premier mine has been: 1903-1904, ;^685.72n; 
I904r-i905.;ri. 198,530; 1905-1966. ;^968 229: Tp 6rX9<P7»;i2, 203,511; 
1907-190^. /1. 879, 551; i 968 -T 9 oq. ;^T.295.2gfi. 

Coal and Other Mineral. — There are extensh^e bed sot rood coal, 
including thick seams oi steam coal near the Rand and other poldi- 
fieMs. Coal appears to have been first dlscowercd in the msighbonr- 
hood of Bronkhorst Sprnit between the WiP-c and Olifante rivers, 
where it was so near the surface that farmers due it up for -their 
own use. In 1887 coal was found at Boksburg in the Ewrt Rand, 
and a mine was at once started. The principal collieries ari^ thw© 
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at Bodcabcuf asnd^at Biak;iaxi» aiso on tfae Etat Rai»i ynidtk » coal 
accArOi 94x90 acnaj at Vereeni^af a 04 Klerkadorp, near- the Vaal; 
at Water \ aaL ja m. north, of Pretoria ; and in the l^d^Ibura district, 
between Pretoria and Lourenco Marques. Like that of Natal the^ 
Ttmisvaal coal burns with a clear flame and leaves little aah/ The 
odnea are. free from gas and firs damp and none is raooe than ^oo ft. 
deep. The output in 1893, the first year in which statistics are 
available, was 548 534 tons (of 2000 Ib); in 1898 it was 1,907.808 
tons, and for the year ending 30th of June 1909 was 3,3x2,413 tons, 
valued at ^85 1,130. 

Iron and copper are widely distributed. The Yxerherg near 
Marabastad in tne Zoutpansberf!: consists of exceedin' ly rich iron 
ore, which has been smelted by the natives for many centuries. Silver 
is found in many districts and mines near Pretoria have yielded 
in one year ore worth ^^30,000. 

Salt IS obtainable from the many pans in the plateaus, notably 
in the Zout(salt)pansborg, and was formerly manufactured m 
considerable quantities. 

AgricuHure. — Next to mining agriculture is the most important 
indwtry. At the census of 1904 over 500,000 persons (excluding 
youn'^ children) or 37 % of the population were returned as engaged 
in agriculture. Some 25 % more women than men were so employed, 
this preponderance being d\ie to the large number of Kaffir women 
and the few native men who work in the mealie fields. The chief 
occupation of the majority of the white fanners is stock raising. 
The high veld is admirably adapted for the raising of stock, its 
grasses being of excellent quality and the climate good. Even 
better pasture is found in the low veld, but there stock suffers in 
summer from many endemic diseases, and in the r ore northerly 
regions is subject to the attack of the tsetse fly. The banken veld 
is also unsuited in summer for horses and sheep, thoueh cattle thrive. 
Much of the stock is moved from the lower to tlic higher legions 
according to the season. Among the high veld farmers the breeding 
of merino sheep is very popular. 

The amount of land under cultivation is very small in comparison 
with the area of the province. In IQ04 only 951.802 acres, or i-20 % 
of the total acreage was under cultivation and of the cultivated 
land nearly half was farmed by natives. The small proportion of 
land tilled is due to many causes, among which paucity of popuk.- 
tions is not the least. Moreovei while larfc areas on the high veld 
arc suitable for the raising of crops of a very varied character, in 
other districts, including a great part of the low veld, arable farming 
is impossible or unprofitable. Many regions sutler permanently 
from deficient rainfall; in others, owing to the absence of irrivation 
works the water supplv is lost, while the burning of the grass at 
the end of summer, a practice adopted bv many farmers, tends to 
impo'^'crish the soil and render it arid. The country suffers also 
from periods of excessive heat and general drought, while locusts 
occasionally sweqi over the land, devouring every green thing. In 
some seasons the locusts, both red and brown, come in enormous 
swarms covering an area 5 m. broad and from 40 to 60 m. long. 
The chief method employed for their destruction is spraying the 
swarms with arsenic. The districts with the greatest area under 
cultivation are Heidelberg, Wilwatersrand, Pretoria, Standerton 
and Kmgersdorp. The chief crops grmvn for gram arc wheat, 
maii'.e (mealie) and kaffir corn, but the harvest is inadequate to 
meet local demands. Mai re is the staple food of the Kaffirs. 
Since 1906 an important trade has also arisen in the raising of 
mealies for export by white farmers. Oats, barley and millet 
arc largely grown for forage. Oats are cut shortly before rcacliing 
maturity, when they are known as oat-hay. The chief vegetables 
grown are potatoes, pumpkins, carrots, onions and tomatoes. ♦ 

Fruit-farming is a thriving industry, the slox)es of the plateaus 
and the river valleys being specially adapted for this culture. At 
the census of 1904 over 3,032,000 fruit trees were enumerated. There 
xvere 163.000 orange trees and nearly 60,000 other citrus trees, 
430,000 grape vines, 276,000 pine plants and 78,000 banana ]>lants. 
Oranges arc cultivated chiefly in the Rustenhurg, 'Waterbei^, 
Zoutpansberg and Pretoria districts, grapes in Potchofstroom, 
Pretoria and Marico. as well as in the Zoutpansberg and Waterberg, 
to which northern regions the cultivation of the banana is confined. 
In the tropical district of the Limpopo valley there is some cultiva- 
tion of the coffee- tree, and this region is also adapted for the growing 
of tea, sugar, cotton and rice. Tobacco is grown in every district, 
but chief^ in Rustenburg. Of the 3,032,000 lb of tobacco grown 
in 1904, Rustenburg produced 884,000 lb. 

A department of agriculture w as established in ryo^, and through 
its efforts great improvements have been mode in the methods of 
farming. To further assist agriculture a land bank was established 
by the government in 1907 and an agricidtixrat college in 1910. 

Land SetHewent — The land board is a goveniinont department 
charged with the control of Crown lands leased to settlers on easy 
terms for agricultural purposes. Between 1902 and 1907 about 
550 families were placed on the land, their holdings nggtejnding 
over 500,000 acres. The Crown lands cover in all about 2x 500 000 
acres. Large areas of these lands, especially in the northern districts, 
are used as native reserves. 

Other Industries . — There are few manufacturing undertakings 
other than those connected with mining, agriculture and the develop- 
ment of Johannesburg. There is a large factory for the supply of 


dynamite rto tha gold^nfnes^ Tha building and xxinstractioiv tsa 4 b. 
is lUDL Important industxy on the Rand, whert there ace alto brick- 
works, iron and brass foundries, breweries and dxStlHeries. Thbret 
are a number of flour inills emd Jam faotorim in various centrist 
A prombBiig'h«ane industry, uadeor English auspices after 

the war of 189^x902, is me weaving by women of carpets^ 
blankets, &c., from native woof. 

Export and Import Trade.— Before the discovery of the trade 

of the Transvaal was of inaigniflcaiit proportions. Thii may be 
illustrated by the duties paid on imports, which in ifiSo amounted 
to ;^2 o,3o 6. In 1 887 when the goid-mining industry waa in its infancy 
the. duty on imports had risen to £i90>792) and .m 1&9Z1 when the 
industry was fully develc^;^, to /i ,2^,039. The Anglo-Boer War 
completely disorganized trade, burkhe close of the contest waa marked 
by feverish , activity and the customs receipts in. 1902-1903 noser to 
^,176,658. A period of depression followed, the average axuxual 
receipts for the next three years being ;^i)683,x59. In 1908^1909 
they were ^1,588,960. 

The chief exports are gold and diamonds. Of the total exports 
in 1908, valued at ,^33,323,000, gold was worth /29, 643, 000 and dia- 
monds /i ,977,000. Next in value came wool (^226, 000), horses 
and mules (;^i 10,000), skins, hides and horns (;^ioO,ooo), tobacco 
(,^89,000), tin, coal, cemper and lead. The gold and diamonds arc 
sent to England via Cape Town; the other exports go chiefly to 
Dclagoa Bay. The imports, valued at ;^i6,i96,ooo In 1908, include 
goods of every kind. Machinery, provisions, largely in the form 
of tinned and otherwise preserved food, and liquors, clothing, textiles 
and hardware, chemicals and dynamite, iron and steel work and 
timber, and jewelry are the chief items in the imports. Of the 
imports about 50 % comes from Great Bntain and about 20 % from 
British colomcB (including other South African states). Half the 
imports reach the 'J'ransvaal through the Portuguese port of Lourenco 
Marques, Durban taking 25 % and the Cai)e jjorts the remainder. 
There is free trade between the Transvaal and the other British 
possessions in South Africa, and for external trade they all adhere 
to a Customs Union which, as fixed in 1906, m poses a general 
ad valorem duty of 15 % on most goods save machinery, on which 
the duty is 3 %. A rebate of 3 % is granted on imports from Great 
Britain. 

Constitution, — The existing constitution dates from iqto. 
The province is represented in the Union Parliament by e’ght 
senators and thirty-six members of the House of Assembly. 
For parliamentary purposes the province is divided nto single- 
member constituciicie.s. Every adult white male 1 Iritish subject 
is entitled to the franchise, subject to a six months’ residentuil 
qual fieation.^ There is no pioperty qualification. All electors 
are eligille to the assembly. Voters are legistered b'ennially, 
and every five years there is an automatic redistribution of 
scats on a voters’ basis. 

Central Government.— ki the head of the executive is a provincial 
administrator, appointed by the Union ministry, who holds office 
for five years and is assist^ by an executive committee of four 
members elected by the provincial council. The provincial council 
consists of 36 members elected for the same constituencies and 
by the same electorate as are the members of the House of 
Assembly. The provincial council, which has strictly local 
powers, sits for a statutory period of three years. The control 
of elementary education was guaranteed to the provincial 
council for a period of five years from the establishment of 
the Union. 

In May 1903 an inter-colonial council was established to 
deal with the administration of the railways in the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony (known as the Central South African 
railways), the South African constabulary and other matters 
common to the Orange River and Transvaal colomes. This 
council was presided over by the governor of the Transvaal and 
formed an important part of the administrative machinery* 
By agreement between the two colonies the council was disr 
solved in 1908. In 1910 the control of the railways passed to 
the harbours and railway board of the Union of South Africa. 

Local Government. — The unit of administration is the field- 
cometcy. The s^ni-military organization of these divisions, 
which existed under the South African Republic, has bem 
abolished, and field^rnetSi who are nominated by the pro- 
vincial. government, are purely civil offGuoials charged with the 
registration of voters, births and deaths, the maintenance of 
public roads, &c. The chief load authorities are the municipal 
bod es, many ** munkipedities ” being rural areas centred 
round a small town. TTie municipal boards possess very 

1 The number of electors at the first reflistration/(^i907) was 
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wide powers of local government. The Witwatcrsrand munici- 
palities are for certain purposes combined into one authority, 
and representatives of these municipalities, together with repre- 
sentatives of the chamber of mines, compose the Rand water 
board. The basis of municipal qualification is ownership of 
real property of the value of £100, or the tenancy of premises 
of the value of £300, or annual value of £24. Neither aliens 
nor coloured British subjects can exercise the franchise. 

Finance, — In 188^, before the Rand gold-mines had been found 
revenue and expenditure were about /i 50,000; in 1887, when the 
mines were beginning to be developed, the receipts were /O68,ooo and 
the expenditure 1 ,000 ; in 1 889 the receipts had risen to ;(i, 577,000 
and tne expennitiire to 226, 000. In 1894 the receipts first 
exceeded two millions, the figures for that year being : revenue 
^2,247,000, expenditure £1 ,734,000. The figures for the four follow- 
ing years were . - 

Revenue. Expenditure. 

1895 £ 2 ,(^ 79,000 

1896 ^4,807,000 ^4, 071,000 

^897 24«48 o, 0()0 ^4, 394)000 

I89S ;i3,98^,000 ;(;3, 97 1)000 

The ])ublic debt of the Boer government was ^2,500,000. In 
1899 war broke out and the finances of the country were disorganized. 
The accounts of the colony began, for normal purposes, with the 
year ending the 30th of June 1903, and ended in June 1910 on the 
establishment ol the Union. In May 1903 a loan of ^35, 000 000, 
guaranteed by the iiiiiicnal government and secured on ihc general 
revenues of the Transvaal and Orange River colonies, was issued 
to the extent of / 3 0,000, 000, the balance being raised about the 
middle of 1904. This loan bears interest at 3 % per annum, with 
a sinking fund of 1 %, and as to the 000, 000 was issued at 
pai, the /5, 000, 000 being put uji to tender and realizing an average 
jnicc of £9H, ios. 3d. The principal head in the allocation of this loan 
was the jiurchase of the railways 111 the two colonics at a cost of 
^13,520,000, while an additional /5,95s, 000 was devoted to the 
building of new lines, purchases of rolling slock, &c. The debt of 
the South African Rc])ul)lic was jiaid oil ; ^342,000 w'cnt to make 
good the deficit on the administration for 1901 1902; the sum of 
i 1,^,01,000 w'as paid to burghers of the Cape Colony and Natal as 
coiiqiensation lor war losses; ^,000,000 was devoted to land settle- 
ment schemes and ^2,000,000 to public works other than railways. 
The railways were treated as the common property of both colo- 
nies, and to administer them and other common .services the inter- 
colonial council was created In addition to the charges enumerated 
5^5,000,000 weie spent out of the loan on " reiiatnation and compensa- 
tion " ot burghers who had sulfcred during the war.^ In addition 
to the j^35,ooo,oo() guaranteed loan of 1903- 1904 two .small loans 
for land settlement and public works, together amounting to ^254 ,800, 
were issued, and 111 1907 an imperial guarantee was given for the 
raising of another loan, of £i,ooo 000, by the colonial government. 
The act authorizing the loan devoted /2, 500, 000 to the establishment 
of a land and agricultural bank, and 5^2,500,000 to railways, public 
works, irrigation and agricultural settlement and development. 
The loan was raised, as to 5^4 000,000, in January 1909, the average 
price obtained being £90, 3s. 7d. 

The chief .sources of revenue are customs, mining royalties, j 
railways, native revenue (pull tax and passes), posts and tele- 
graphs, stamp and transfer duties, land revenue and taxes on 
trades and profession.s. A tax of 10 % is levied on the annual 
net' produce of .all gold workings (proclamation of 1902) and the 
government takes 60 % of the profits on diamond-mines. In 
1907 an duty was, tor the first time, levied on beer. The 
principal heaijs of -expenditure are on railways and other public 
works^ irv:|uding posts and telegraphs, justice, education, police, 
land -settieiqeni and agriculture generally, mines and native 
affairs. . Jn June 1910 the control of state finance passed 
to the 'U(^ofi p.irliament, but the Transvaal provincial council 
is empowered to raise revenue for provincial purposes by direct 
taxation and, with the consent of the Union government, to 
borrow money on the sole credit of the province. 

In the five^ears 1902-1Q07 the average annual receipts and 
expenaiture amounted to £4,500,000, exclusive of the sums 
received ‘ and exp»‘ndod on account of the loans mentioned. 
The inter-coloniaj council received and spent in the four years 
1903-1907 over £21,500,000, including .some £3,500,000 paid 
in from revenue by the 1 'ransvaal and Orange River colonies 
to make good deficits. Fully two-thirds of the revenue and 

' Besides this ^^'s.ooo.ooo an additional sum of 5^9,500,000 was 
spent by the imperial government in relieving the necessities of 
thos^ who had suffered during the war, but of this /q, 500,000 the 
sum of ;^2,500,oop was in pj^yment for goods received. 


expenditure of the Council was derived from and spent upon 
the Trans3'aal, so that had the accounts of the two colonies been 
entirely distinct the figures of the Transvaal budget for 1903- 
1907 would have balanced at about £8,500,000 a year. In July 
1907 when the control of the finances passed into the hands of 
the Transvaal legislature the credit balance on the consolidated 
fund was £960,000. In 1908 the inter-colonial council was 
dissolved, but the railways continued to be administered 
as a joint concern by a railway board on which the govemment.s 
of both colonies were rcpre.scnted. This board in 1910 handed 
over its duties to the harbour and railway board of the Union. 
The Transvaal revenue (apart from railway receipts) in 1908- 
1909 was £5,735,000, the corresponding expenditure £4,524,000. 
The budget figures for 1909-1910 were: revenue £5,943, ooj ; 
expenditure £5,231 ,000. The diamond revenue yielded £235,000 
and the gold profits tax £965,000. The balance handed over 
to the Union government was £1,015,000. 

Jtisiicc.—Thv laws are ba.sed on Roman-Dutch law, as modified 
by local acts. Courts of first instance are presided over by magis- 
trates, the whole colony being divided into sixteen magisterial 
wards. There is a provincial division of the Supreme Court of 
South Africa sitting at Pretoria (consisting of a judge president 
and .six puisne justices) with original and appellate jurisdiction in 
civil and criminal matters. A local division of the Sujircme Court, 
formerly known as the Witwatcrsrand high court (consisting of 
one or more judges of the Supreme Court) sits permanently at 
Johanncbburg and has civil ana criminal jurisdiction throughout 
the Rand. Circuit courts are held as occasion requires. 

Police, - Pn toria and Johannesburg have their own police forces, 
j The rest of the p»rovince is poheed by the South African constal ulary, 
a body 3700 strong, to which is also entrusted customs preventive 
work, fire brigade work and such-like functions. 

Education. — Since 1910 education other than elementary is under 
the control of the Union parliament, 'fhe provincial council is 
responsible for elementary education. At the head of the jiermanent 
staff is a director of education. School boards and district committees 
arc formed, but their functions are almost entirely advisory. In 
accordance with the terms of the Education Act of 1907 of the 
Transvaal colony, state schools are provided lor the free instruction 
of all white children in elementary subjects. Attendance at school 
between the ages of 7 and 14 is, with certain exceptions, eoniimlsory. 
The medium of instruction in the lower standards is the mother 
tongue of the children. Above standard iii. English is the medium 
of instruction. No religious tests are imj/Osed on teachers and re- 
ligious teaching is confined to undenominational Bible teaching. No 
government grants are given to private schools. (In 1900 members 
of ihc Dutch community established a “ Christian National Educa- 
tion ” organization and opened a number of denoimnational schools.) 
Secondary education is provided in the towns, and high schools 
are maintained at Pretoria, Johannesburg and Potchelstroom. 
There are Um versify colleges at Pretoria and Johannesburg. 
Education of the natives is chiefly in the hands of the missionaries, 
but the government gives grants-in-aid to over 100 schools for natives. 
At the census of 1904 the natives able to read formed less than 1 % 
of the population. At the same census 95 % of the white poj.ulation 
over 21 were able to read and write; of the whites, between ihc ages 
of 5 and 14, 59 % could read and write. 

State .schools for white children were established by the Boer 
government , and m the last year (1898) before the British occujiation 
there were 509 .schools and 14,700 scholars, the education vote 
that year being 5^226,000. In 1902 the property vested in various 
school committees was transferred to government and control of 
the schools vested in a department of state. In 1909 there were 
670 government elementary schools, with more than 42,000 scholar.s. 
In 1907-1908 the education vote exceeded ^^500, 000. 

Religion, — Of the total population 2t)*09 % are Christians, and 
of the Christians 80 % aie wlutes. No fewer than 70 % of the 
people, including the bulk of the natives, are officially returned as 
of no religion.” Of the 336,869 Christians 69,738 were natives. 
Nearly half of the white commumty, 142.540 persons, belong to 
one or other of the Dutch Ckurches in tne Transvcial, but they 
have only 4305 native members. Of Dutch Churches the first and 
chief is the Nederduitsch Hervormde Kerk, founded by the Voor- 
trekkers and originally the State Church. The others are the Neder- 
duitsch Gereformeerde Kerk, an offshoot of the Church of the same 
name at the Cape, and the Gereformeerde Kerk (the ” Dopper ” 
Church) with some iq.ooo members and adherents in the Transvaal. 
The ” Dopper ” Church, an offshoot of the Separatist Re- 
formed Church of Holland, is distinguished from the other Dutch 
Churches in being more rigidly Calvmistic and ” Bibhcal,” and 
in not using hymns. A Scouts Church was formed at the end 
of the war of 1899-19^2 by burghers who had previously acted as 
” National Scouts ” and were ostracized by the synods of their former 
Churches. After ‘^ome years of friction “ National Scouts ” were 
however readmitted, on terms, to their former membership* 
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The Anglicans number 67,882 (including 13,033 natives), and are 
19 % the European population. At the head of the community 
is the bishop of Pretoria. Next in numbers according to European 
membership among the Protestant bodies are Presbyterians, 19,821 
(including 1194 natives), and Methodists 37,812 (including 20,648 
natives). The Luthcians arc the chief missionary' body. Of a 
total membership of 24,1 75 only 5770 are European. The Protestant 
European community amounts altogether to 35 % of the white 
population. The Roman Catholics number 16,453 (including 2005 
natives) and form 5 % of the European population, and the Hebrews 
15,478 or 5*34 % of the European inhabitants. 

Defence.— A strong garrison of the British army is maintained 
in the province, the headquarters of all the imperial military forces 
in South Africa being at Pretoria. Those forces are under the 
command of a heutenant-general, who, however, acts under the 
supreme direction of the governor-general. The Transvaal forms 
a distinct district command under a major-general. 

A volunteer force was established in 1904, for service within the 
Transvaal, or wherever the interests of the country might require. 
The force, disciplined and organized by a permanent staff of officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the regular army, is about 6500 
strong, and consists of a brigade of artillery, four mounted, tliree 
composite and four infantry corps, a cycUst corps, &c. There are 
also cadet companies some 3000 strong. (F. R. C.) 

History 

A. Foundation of the Republic . — At the beginning of the 
19th century the country now known as the Transvaal was 
inhabited, apparently somewhat sparsely, by Bavenda and other 
Bantu negroes, and in the south-west by wandering Bushmen 
and Hottentots. About 1817 the country was invaded by the 
chieftiiin Mosilikatze and his impis, who were fleeing from the 
vengeance of Chaka, king of the Zulus. The inhabitants were 
unable to withstand ihc attacks of the disciplined Zulu warriors — 
or Matabclc, a.s they were henceforth called— by whom large 
areas of central and western Transvaal were swept bare. The 
remnants of the Bavenda retreated north to the Waterberg 
and Zoutpansberg, while Mosilikatze made his chief kraal at 
Mosega, not far from the site of the town of Zeerust. At that 
time the region between the Vaal and Limpopo was scarcely 
known to Europeans. In 1829, however, Mosilikatze was 
visited at Mosega by Robert Moffat, and between that date 
and 1836 a few British traders and explorers visited the country 
and made known its principal features. Such was the situation 
when Boer emigrants first crossed the Vaal. 

Thtr causes which led to the exodus of large numbers of 
butch farmers from ('ape Colony arc discussed elsewhere (see 
South Africa and Cape Colony). Here it is only necessary 
to slate that the Voortrekkers were animated by an intense 
de.sire to be altogether rid of British control, and to be allowed 
to set up independent communities and govern the natives 
in slicU fashion as they saw fit. The first party to cross the 
Vaal consisted of 98 persons under the leadership of Louis 
Trichard and Jan van Rensburg. They left Cape Colony *in 
1835 and trekked to the Zoutpansberg. Here Rensburg’s party 
separated from the others, but were soon afterwards murdered 
by natives. 1 Trichard’s party determined to examine the 
country between the Zoutpansberg and Dclagoa Bay. Fever 
carried off several of their number, and it was not until 1838 
that the survivors reached the coast. Eventually they pro- 
ceeded by boat to Natal. Meantime, in 1836, another party 
of farmers under Andries Hendrik Potgieter had established 
their headquarters on the banks of the Vet River. Potgieter 
and some companions followed the trail of Trichard’s party as 
PotgMer. the Zoutpansberg, where they were shown 

gold workings by the natives and saw rings of 
gold made by native workmen. They also ascertained that a 
trade between the Kaffirs and the Portuguese at Dclagoa Bay 
already existed. On returning to the Vet, Potgieter learned that 
a hunting party of Boers which had crossed the Vaal had been 
attecked by the Matabele, who had also killed Boer women and 
children. This act led to reprisals, and on the 17th of January 
1837 a Boer commando surprised Mosilikatze’s encampment at 
Mos^a, inflicting heavy loss on the Matabele without themselves 

1 Two small children were spared and brought up as Kaffirs. In 
X867 they were given over to the Boer government by Swazis, 
who had acquired them from their captors. 


losing a man. In November of the same year Mosilikatze 
suffered further heavy losses at the hands of the Boers, and 
early in 1838 he fled north beyond the Limpopo, never to 
return. Potgieter, after the flight of the Matabele, issued a pro- 
clamation in which he declared the country which Mosilikatze 
had abandoned forfeited to the emigrant farmers. After the 
Matabele peril had been removed, many farmers trekked 
across the Vaal and occupied parts of the district left derelict. 
Into these depopulated areas there was also a considerable 
immigration of Basuto, Bechuana and other Bantu tribes. 

The first permanent white settlement north of the Vaal was 
made by a pfirty under Potgieter’s leadership. That com- 
mandant had in March 1838 gone to Natal, and had 
endeavoured to avenge the massacre of Piet Retief and his com- 
rades by the Zulus. Jealous, however, of the preference shown 
by the Dutch farmers in Natal to another commandant (Gert 
Maritz), Potgieter speedily recrossed the Drakensberg, and in 
November 1838 he and his followers settled by the banks of the 
Mooi River, founding a town named Potchefstroom in honour 
of Potgieter. This parly instituted an elementary form of 
government, and in 1840 entered into a loose confederation with 
the Natal Boers, and also with the Boers south of the Vaal, 
whose headquarters were at Winburg. In 1842, however, 
Potgieter’s party declined to go to the help of the Natal Boers, 
then involved in conflict with the British. Up to 1845 
gieter continued to exercise authority over the Boer communities 
on both sides of the Vaal. A determination to keep clear of 
the British and to obtain access to the outer world through an 
independent channel led Potgieter and a considerable number of 
the Potchefstroom and Winburg burghers in 1845 to migrate 
towards Delagoa Bay. Potgieter settled in the Zoutpansberg, 
while other farmers chose as headquarters a place on the inner 
slopes of the Drakensberg, where they founded a village called 
Andries Ohrigstad. It proved fever-ridden and was abandoned, 
a new village being laid out on higher ground and named Lyden- 
burg in memory of their sufferings at the abandoned settlement. 

Meantime the southern districts abandoned by Potgieter and 
his comrades were occupied by other Boers. These were joined 
in 1848 by Andries W. J. Pretorius (q.v.), who became com- 
mandant of the Potchefstroom settlers. When the British go- 
vernment decided to recognize the independence of the Transvaal 
Boers it was with Pretorius that negotiations were Tb^Samd 
conducted. On the 17th of January 1852 a con- Rtyr 
vention was signed at a farm near the Sand 
River in the Orange sovereignty by assistant commissioners 
nominated by the British high commissioner on the one hand, 
and by Pretorius and other Boers on the other. The first clause 
was in the following terms : — 

The assistant commissioners guarantee in the fullest manner, on 
the part of the British government, to the emigrant farmers beyond 
the Vaal River, the right to manage their own affairs, and to govern 
themselves according to their own laws, without any interference 
on the part of the British government, and that uo encroachment 
shall be made by the said government on the territory beyond to 
the north of the Vaal River, with tlie further assurance that the 
warmest wish of the British government is to promote peace, free 
trade, and friendly intercourse with the emigrant farmers now 
inhabiting, or who hereafter may inliabit, that country- it being 
understood that this system of non-interference is binding upon 
both parties. ^ 

At this time there were settled north of the Vaal about 5000 
families of European extraction — about 40,000 persons, in- 
cluding’ young children. They had obtained independence, 
but they were far from being a united people. When Pretorius 
conducted the negotiations which led to the signing of the Sand 
River Convention he did so without consulting the volksraad, 
and Pot^ieter’s party accused him of usurping power and aiming 
at domination over the whole country. However, the volks- 
raad, at a meeting held at Rustenburg on the i6th of March 
1852, ratified the convention, Potgieter and Pretorius having 
been publicly reconciled on the morning of the same day. 
Both leaders were near the end of their careers; Potgieter died 
in March and Pretorius in July 1853. 

Whatever their internal dissensions the Boers were united 
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in regard to what they considered their territorial rights, and 
in the interval between the signing of the Sand River Convention 
and the death of Prctorius an incident occurred significant 
alike of their claims to jurisdiction over enormous areas and of 
their manner of treating the natives. Within a few weeks 
of the signing of the convention Pretorius had asked the British 
authorities to close the “ lower road ” to the interior, that is 
the route through Bechuanaland, opened up by Moffat, Living- 
stone and other missionaries. Pretorius alleged that by this 
means the natives were obtaining firearms. At the same time the 
Transvaal Boers claimed that all the Bechuana country belonged 
to them, a claim which the British government of that day 
did not think it worth while to contest. No boundary west- 
ward had been indicated in the Sand River Convention. The 
Barolong, Bakwena and other Bechuana tribes, through whose 
lands the “ lower road ’’ran, claimed however to be independent, 
among them Sechele (otherwise Setyeli), at whose chief kraal — 
Kolobeng— Livingstone was then stationed. Sechele was 
regarded by the Boers as owing them allegiance, and in August 
1852 Pretorius sent against him a commando (in which Paul 
Kruger served as a field-cornel ), alleging that the Bakwena were 
harbouring a Bakatla chief who had looted cattle belonging 
to Boer farmers. It was in this expedition that Livingstone’s 
house was looted. There was little fighting, but the commando 
carried olT between two and three hundred native women 
and children — some of whom were redeemed by their friends, 
and some escaped, while many of the children were apprenticed 
to farmers. Sechele’s power was not broken, and he appealed 
for British protection, which was not then granted. The 
incident was, however, but the first step in the struggle for the 
p(38session of that countr\’’ (see Bechuanaland). It served to 
strengthen the unfavourable impression formed in England of 
the Transvaal Boers with regard to their treatment of the 
natives; an impression which was deepened by tidings of terrible 
chastisement of tribes in the Zoutpansberg, and by the Appren- 
tic-e Law passed by the volksraad in 1856— a law denounced in 
many quarters as practically legalizing slaver}\ 

On the death ot Andries Pretorius his son Marthinus \V. 
Pretorius {(f.v,) had been appointed his successor, and to the 
younger Pretorius was due the first efforts to end the discord 
and confusion which prevailed among the burghers — a discord 
heightened by ecclesiastical strife, the points at issue being 
questions not of faith but of church government. In 1856 
a series of public meetings, summoned by Pretorius, was held 
at different districts in the Transvaal for the purpose of dis- 
cussing and deciding whether the time had not arrived for 
substituting a strong central government in place of the petty 
district governments which had hitherto existed. The result 
was that a representative assembly of delegates w'os elected, 
Poteh0t- empowered to draft a constitution. In December 
gtrooA ” . thjs assembly met at Potchefstroom, and for three 
AwMmbiy, weeks was engaged in modelling the constitution 
^ of country. The name “South African 

Republic was adopted os the title of the* state, and the 
‘ new oopstitiition made provision for a volksraad to which 
meitfbprs ' were to be elected by the people for a period of 
two in which the legislative function was vested. 

The $t(JiTunfstrative authority was to b»j vested in a president, 
aided* by an executive council. It was stipulated that mem- 
bers both hf the volksraad and council should be members 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, and of European blood. 
Ko equality of coloured people with the white inhabitants 
would be tolerated either in Church or State. In reviewing 
an incident so important in the histor}^ of the Transvaal 
a§ the appointment of the Potchefstroom assembly it i:> 
of interest to note the gist of the complaint among the 
Boers which led to this revolution in the government of the 
country as it had p^e^dously existed. In his History of South 
Africa Th(tQ\ says: “ The community x)f Lydenburg was accused 
-of attempting to domineer over the whole country, without any 
other fight to pre-eminence than that of being composed of the 
earliest inhabitants, a right which it had forfeited by its opposi- 
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tion to the general weal.” In later years this complaint was 
precisely that of the Uitlanders at Johannesburg. To conciliate 
the Boers of Zoutpansberg the new-born assembly at Potchef- 
stroom appointed Stephanus Schoeman, the commandant- 
general of the Zoutpansberg district, commandant-general 
of the whole country. This offer w’as, however, declined by 
Schoeman, and both Zoutpansberg and Lydenbuig indignandy 
repudiated the new assembly and its constitution. The execu- 
tive council, which had been appointed by the Potchefstroom 
assembly, with Pretorius as president, now took up a bolder 
attitude : they deposed Schoeman from all authority, declared 
Zoutpansberg in a state of blockade, and denounced the Boers 
of the two northern districts as rebels. 

Further to strengthen their position, Pretorius and his party 
un.surrcs.sfully endeavoured to bring about a union with the 
Orange Free State. Peaceful overtures having failed, Pretorius 
and Paul Kruger placed themselves at the head of a commando 
which crossed the Vaal with the object of enforcing pr^if/tacy 
union, but the Free State compelled their with- of 
drawal (see Orange Free State). Within the Martbiaaa 
Transvaal the forces making for union gained strength 
notwithstanding these events, and by the year 1 860 Zoutpansberg 
and Lydenburg had become incorporated with the republic. 
IVctoria, newly founded, and named in honour of the elder 
Pretorius, was made the seat of government and capital of 
the country. The ecclesiastical efforts at unity had not been 
equally successful. The Separatist Reformed Church of H(jlland 
had sent out a young expositor of its doctrines named Postma, 
who, in November 1858, became minister of Rustenburg. In 
the fullowing year a general church assembly endeavoured 
to unite all the congregations in a common government, but 
Postma’s consistory rejected these overtures, and from that 
date the Separatist (or D(’pper) Church has had an independent 
existence (see ante, § Relipon). Paul Kruger, who li\Td near 
Rustenburg, became a strong adherent of the new church. 

Pretorius, wliile still president of the Transvaal, had lieen 
elected, throi'gh the efforts of his partisans, president of the 
Orange Free State. He thereupon (in 1 ‘ebruary i860) obtained 
six months’ leave of absence and repaired to Bloemfontein, in 
the hope of peacefully bringing about a union between the two 
republics. He hud no sooner left the Transvaal than the old 
Lydenburg party, headed by Comelis Potgieter, landdrost of 
Lydenburg, protested that the union would be much joteroMi 
more beneficial to the Free State than to the people of Disaea- 
Lydenburg, and followed this up with the contention 
that it was illegal for any one to be president of the South 
African Republic and the Free State at the same time. At the 
end of the six months Pretorius, after a stormy meeting of the 
volksraad, apparently in disgust at the whole situation, resigned 
the presidency of the Transvaal. J. H. Grobelaar, who had been 
appointed president during the temporaT}^ absence of Pretorius, 
was requested to remain in office. The immediate f( Uowers of 
Pretorius now became ex^tremely incensed at the action of the 
Lydenburg party, and a mass meeting was held at Potchef- 
stroom (October i860), where it was re.solved that : (a) the 
volksraad no longer enjoyed its confidence; (b) that Pretorius 
should remain president of the South African Republic, and 
have a year’s leave of absence to bring about union with the 
Free State; (r) that Schoeman should act as president during 
the absence of Pretorius; (d) that before the return of Pretorius 
to resume his duties a new volksraad should be elected. 

If at this stage of their existence the real ambition of the 
Transvaal Boers was to found a strong and compact republican 
state, their conduct in opposing a scheme of union with the 
Orange Free State was foolish to a degree. The events of the 
year i860, as well as of all the years that followed down to British 
annexation in 1877, show that licence rather thanliberty, a narrow 
spirit of faction rather than patriotism, were the dominant m- 
stincts of the Boer. Had the fusion of the two little republics 
which Pretorius sought to bringabout, and, from which appareittly 
the Free State was not averse, actually been accompHshed in 
1660, it is more than probable that a republican state on liberal 
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lines, with some prospect of permanence and sttibility, m^t 
have been formed. But a narrow, distrustful, grasping policy 
on the part of whatever faction might be dominant at the time 
invariably prevented the state from acquiring stability and 
security at any stage of its histoiy. 

The complications that ensued on the action of the Pretorius 
party subsequent to his resignation were interminable and 
complicated. Some of the new party were arraigned for treason 
and fined; and for several months there were two acting 
presidents and two rival governments within the Transvaal. 
At length Commandant Paul Kruger called out the biiighers 
of his district and entered into the strife. Having driven 
Schoeman and his fdllowers from Pretoria, Kruger invaded 
‘Potdiefstroom, which, after a .skirmish in which three men 
were killed and seven wounded, fell into his hands. He 
then pursued Schoeman, who doubled on his opponent and 
entered Potchefstroom. A temporary peace was no sooner 
secured than Commandant Jan Viljoen rose in revolt and 
engaged Kruger’s forces. Viljoen’s commando, with which 
Pretorius was in sympathy, was known as the Volksleger, or 
Army of the People. Kruger s force called itsell the Staatslegcr 
01 Army of the State. Pretorius in 1863 resigned his Free State 
presidency and offering himself as mediator (not for the first time) 
succeeded at length in putting a period to tlie confused series 
of intestine quarrels. In January 1864 a conference, which 
lasted six days, was held between the parties and an agreement 
was reached. This was followed by a new election for president, 
and once more Pretorius was called upon to fill that office. 
Kruger was appointed commandant-general. 

Civil strife lor u time was at an end, but the injuries inflicted 
on the state were deep and lasting. The public funds were 
exhausted; taxes were impossible to collect; and the natives 
on the borders of the country and in the mountiiins of the north 
had thrown off all allegiance to the state. The pre.stige of the 
country was practically gone, not only with the world outside, 
but, w^hat was of still more moment, with her neighbour the Free 
State, which felt that a federation with the Transvaal, which the 
Free State once had sought but which it now forswore, was an 
The Charge avoided and not an advantage lost. A charge 
of Slavery frequently laid at the door of the Boers, at that time 
agaiaattiie and since, was that of enslaving the black races. 

This charge was not without some ju.stification. It 
is true that laws prohibiting slavery were in existence, but the 
Boer who periodically took up arms against his own appointed 
government was not likely to be, nor was he, restrained by laws. 
Natives were openly transferred from one Boer to another, and 
the fact that they were described as apprentices by the farmers 
did not in the least alter the statu.s of the native, who to all 
intents and purposes became the property of his master. Theje 
apprentices, mostly bought from slave traders when Hi tie 
children, formed, however, a very small proportion of the native 
population, and after some fifteen jrears’ servitude were usually 
allowed their freedom . N atives enjoying tribal ^emment were 
not enslaved, but nothing could exceed in ferocity the measures 
taken to reduce recalcitrant tribes to submission. Educa- 
tion, as need hardly be said, was in the ’sixties at a very low 
ebb, and nothing approaching the standard of a high school 
existed. The private tutor was a good deal in demand, but 
his qualifications were of the slightest. An unsuccessful 
European carpenter or other mechanic, or even labourer, not 
infrequently occupied this po.sition, At the various Churches 
such elementary schools as existed were to be found, but they 
did not profess to teach more than a smattering of the three 

R’s ” and the principles of Christianity. 

In 1865 an empty exchequer called for drastic measures, and 
the volksraad determined to endeavour to meet their liabilities 
Zoutpama- provide for further contingencies by the issue 
Native of notes. Paper money was thus introduced, and 
in a very short time fell to a considerable discount. 

farmers of the Zoutpansberg 
district were driven into laagers by a native rising whicli they 
were unable to suppress. Sdioemansdal, a village at the foot 


0! the IBoutpansberg, was the most important of the 

district, and the most advanced outpost in European occupation 
at that time in South Africa, it was just within thctropics, and 
was situated in a well-watered and beautiful country. It was 
used as a base by hunters and traders with the interior, and in its 
vicinity there gathered a number of settlers of European t^^n, 
many of them outcasts from Europe or Cape Colony. ^Iney 
earned the reputation of being the most lawless white inhabitants 
in the whole of South Africa. When balled upon to go to the 
aid of this .settlement, which in 1865-1866 was sore pressed by 
one of tlie mountain Bantu tribes known as the Baramaptflana, 
the burghers of the southern Transvaal objected that the wliite 
inhabitants of that region were too lawless and reckless a body to 
merit their assistance. In 1 867 Schoemansdal and a considerable 
portion of the district were abandoned on the advice of Com- 
mandant-general Paul Kruger, and Schoemansdal finally was 
burnt to ashes by a party of natives. It was not until 1869 that 
peace was patched up, and the settlement arrived at left the 
mountain tribes in practical independence. Meanwhile the 
public credit and finances of the I'ransvaal went from bad to 
worse. The paper notes already issued had been constituted by 
law legal tender for all debts, but in 1868 their power of actual 
purchase was only 30 % compared with that of gold, and by 1870 
it had fallen as low as 25 %. Civil servants, who were paid in 
this depreciated scrip, suffered considerable distress. Hie revenue 
for 1869 was stated as £31,511 ; the expenditure at £30,836. 

The discovery of gold at Tati led President Pretorius in April 
1868 to issue a proclamation extending his territories on the west 
and north so as to embrace the goldfield and all Bttortato 
Bechuanaland. The same proclamation extended obtain a 
IVansvoal territory on the oast so as to include part swow. 
of Delagoa Bay. The eastern extension claimed by Pretorius 
was the seciucl to endeavours made shortly before, on the initia- 
tive of a Scotsman, to develop trade along the rivers leading to 
Delagoa Bay. It was also in accord with the desire bf tlie Trans- 
vaal Boers to obtain a seaport, a desire which had led them as 
early as i860 to treat with the Zulus for the possession of 6t 
Lucia Bay. That effort had, however, failed. And nbw the 
proclamation of Pretorius was followed by protests oh the part 
of the British high commi.ssioner, Sir Philip Wodehouse^ as well 
as on the part of the consul-general for Portugal in South Africa. 
The boundary on the east was settled by a treaty With Portugal 
in 1869, the Boers abandoning their claim to Delagoa Bay; that 
on the west was dealt with in 1871. 

The Sand River Convention of 1852 had not defined the western 
border of the state, and the discoveiy of gold at Tati to the north- 
west, together with the discovery of diamonds on the Vaal in 
1867, offered Pretorius every inducement to extend his boundary. 
Although to-day the great diamond mines are south of the Vaal 
River, the early discoveries of diamonds were made chiefly on the 
northern bank of the Vaal, near the site of the town nOw known 
as Barkly West. This temtory was claimed by the 
South African Republic, by Barolong and Bampih 
Bechuanas, by Koranas, and also by David Afnot, on 
behalf of the Griqua captain, Nicholas Waterbocr. To settle the 
boundary question an arbitration court was appointed consisting 
of a Transvaal landdrost, A. A. O^ellly, on behalf of lh« South 
African Republic, and John Campbell on behalf of the other 
claimants, with Lieutenant-Governor Keatc of Natal as referee. 
The judges disagreed, and the final decision, afterwards khOwn 
as the Kcate award, was given by the referee on the 17th df 
October 1871. The decision was m favour of Waterboer, Who 
had, on the 25th of August 1870, before the appoiritment df the 
arbitration court, offered his territory to Great Britain, and It was 
understood ^ all the parties interested that that offer would be 
accepted. The award, admittedly just on the evidence before 
Keate, placed, however, outside the territory of the republic the 
Bloemhof district, in Which district Boer farmers were settled, and 
over which the Pretoria government had for sbme years exerastfd 
jurisdiction. A few days after the publication bt the iCeaffe 
award Sir Henry Bafkly, the British hi^ commissioner, issued 
proclamations taking over Waterboer^s tetrito^ nhder the 
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title of Griqualand West (q.v). The eastern boundary of the 
new territory was made to include the region between the 
Harts River and the Vaal, in v;hich the diamond diggings 
were situated, but not the Bloemhof district. To this district 
Sir Hen^y Barkly asserted the British rights, but no steps were 
taken to enforce them, and as a matter of fact the Blo'^rahof 
distrk^t continued to be part of the Transvaal. 

The award caused a strong feeling of resentment among the 
Boers, and led to the resignation of President Pretorius and his 
executive. The Boers now cast about to find a man who 
should have the necessary ability, as they said, to negotiate on 
equal terms with the British authorities should any future dis- 
pute arise. With this view they asked Mr (afterwards Sir 
Burgers J^hn) Brand, president of the Free State, to allow 
becomes them to nominate him for the presidency of the 
PresiMeat, South African Republic. To this President Brand 
would nut consent. He recognized that, even at 
this early stage of their history', the Transvaal Boers were 
filled with the wildest ideas as to what steps they would take; 
in the future to counteract the influence of Great Britain. Brand 
intimated to many of the heading Transvaal Boers that in his 
opinion they were embarking on a rash and mistaken policy. 
He urged that their true interests lay in friendship with, not in 
hostility to, Great Britain and the British. Having failed with 
Brand, the Boers invited the Rev. Thomas Francois Burgers, 
a member of a v/cll-known Cape Colony family and a minister 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, to allow himself to be nomi- 
nated. Burgers accepted the offer, and in 1872 was elected 
president. About this time gold reefs were discovered in 
the Zoutpansberg district near Marabastad, and a few gold 
seekers from Europe and Cape Colony began to prospect the 
northern portions of the Transvaal. The miners and prospectors 
did not, how'cver, exceed a few hundred for several years. 

The appointment of Burgers to the presidency in 1872 was 
a new departure. He was able, active and enlightened, but 
he was a visionary rather than a man of affairs or sound 
judgment. Instead of reducing chaos to order and concentrat- 
ing his attention, as Brand had done in the Free State, on 
establishing security and promoting industry, he took up, with 
all its entanglements, the policy of intrigues with native chicks 
beyond the border and the dream of indefinite expansion. 
In 1875 Burgers proceeded to Europe wuth the project of raising 
a loan for the construction of a railway to Delagoa Bay. He 
was empowered by the volksraad to raise £300,000, but with 
great difficulty he obtained in Holland the sum of £90,000 only, 
and that at a high rate of interest. With this inadequate sum 
some railway plant was obtained, and subsequently lay for ten 
years at Delagoa Bay, the scheme having to be abandoned for 
want of funds. On his return to the Transvaal in 1876 Burgers 
found that the condition of affairs in the state was. worse than 
everv The acting -president had in his absence been granted 
leave by the* volksraad to carry out various measures opposed 
fto'the public )jtelfare; native lands had been indiscriminately 
ajlottod Ito* adventurers, and a war with Sikujeuni (Secocoeni), 
a Aative chief on the eastern borders of the country, was 
-iinrriin^itt, A commando was called out, which the president 
himself led. 'The expedition was an ignominious failure, and 
many burghers did not hesitate to assign their non-success to 
tjie Tact tljat Burgers’s views on religions questions were not 
sound. Burgers then proceeded to le^’y taxes, which were never 
paid; to enrol troops, which never marched; and to continue 
the head of a government wdiich had neither resources, credit 
nor power of administration. In 1877 the Transvaal one-pound 
notes ‘lycte valued at one shilling cash. Add to this condition 
of things the fact tliat the Zulus were threatening Ihe Transvaiil 
im its southern border, and tlie picture of utter collapse which 
('xisted in the state is complete. 

B* First Annexation by Great Britain . — This condition of 
affairs coincided with the second movement in South Africa for 
a confederation of its various colonics and states, a movement 
of which the then colonial secretary, the 4th earl of Carnarvon, 
was a warm advocate. As to the Transvaal in particular, 


it was felt by I^rd Carnarvon “ that the safety and prosperity 
of the republic would be best assured by its union with the 
British colonies.” Sir Theophilus Shepstone {q.v) was given a 
commission, dated the 5th of October 1876, instructing him to 
visit the Transvaal and empowering him, if it was desired by 
the inhabitants and in his judgment necessary, to annex the 
country to the British crown, Sir Theophilus went to Pretoria 
in January 1877, with an escort of twenty-live mounted police, 
and entered into conferences with the president and executive as 
to the state of the country. By this time Burgers was no longer 
blinded by the foolish optimism of a visionary who had woven 
finespun theories of what an ideal republic might be. He 
had lived among the Boers and attempted to lead their govern- 
ment. He had found their idea of liberty to be anarchy, their 
native policy to be slavery, and tlicir republic to be a sham. His 
w'as a bitter awakening, and the bitterness of it f()und expres- 
sion in some remarkable words addressed to the volksraad : 

“ 1 would rather," said Burgers in March 1877, " be a policeman 
under a strong government than the pTesid<*nt of such a state. It is 
you — you members of ihe Raad and the Boers — who have lost the 
country, who have sold your independence for a drink. You have 
ill-treated the natives, )^ou have shot them down, you have sold 
them into slavery, and now you have to jiJiy the penalty. . . . We 
should delude ourselves by entertaining the hope that matters 
would mend by-and-by. . . . Do you know what recently happened 
in Turkey ? Because no civilized government was earned on 
tlicrc, the (lre.at i*owcrs interfered and said, ‘ Thus far and no 
farther.' And if this is dune to an empire, will a little republic 
be excused when it misbehaves ? ... If we want justice, we must 
be in a position to ask it with unsullied hands. ..." 

After careful investigation Shepstone satisfied himself that 
annexation was the only possible salvation for the Transvaal. 
He had gone to Pretoria hoping that the Transvaal yolksraud 
would accept Carnarvon’s federation scheme ; but the federation 
proposals were rejected by the raad. Shepstone was willing 
to find some way other than simple annexation out of the diffi- 
culty, but none appeared to present itself. The treasury was 
empty, the Boers refused to pay their taxes, and there was no 
power to enforce them. A public debt of £215,000 existed, and 
government contractors were left unpaid. Sir Thei philus 
Shepstone, finding that the raad would nut adopt any remedial 
measures, on the 12th of April 1877 issued a proclamation annex- 
ing the country. The proclamation stated (among other things) : 
“ It is the wish of Her Most Gracious Majesty that it [the state] 
shall enjoy the fullest legislative privileges compatible with 
the circumstances of the country and the intelligence of its 
people.” The wisdom of the step taken by Shcp-aw^/#A 
stone has been called in question. For many years Annexation, 
subsequently the matter was so surrounded with^^^^* 
the sophistry of English party politics that it was difficult 
for Englishmen to form any impartial opinion. The history' 
of the Transvaal is more complete and better understood to-day 
than it was in 1877, and no one who acquaints himself with the 
facts will deny that Shepstone acted with care and moderation. 
The best evidence in favour of the step is to be found in the 
publicly expressed views of the state’s own president, Burgers, 
already quoted. Moreover, the menace of attack on the Zulu 
side was a serious one, however able the Boers may have been 
to meet a foe who fought in the open, and who had been beaten 
by them in previous wars. Even before annexation had occurred, 
Shepstone felt the danger so acutely that he sent a message to 
Cetywayo, the Zulu chief, warning him that British annexation 
was about to be proclaimed and that invasion of the Transvaal 
would not be tolerated. To this warning Cetywayo, who, 
encouraged by the defeat of the Boers at Sikukuni’s hands, 
had already gathered his warriors together, replied : “ I thank 
my father Somtseu [Shepstone] for his mess- age. I am glad that 
he has sent it, because the Dutch have tired me out, and I 
intended to fight with them . . . and to drive them over 
the Vaal. ...” A still further reason for Shrpstone’s 
annexation, given by Sir Bartlc Frcre, was that Burgers had 
already sought alliance with European powers, and Shepstone 
had no reason to doubt that if Great Britain refused to interfere, 
Germany would intervene. Moreover, apart from the attitude 
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of ^sident Burgers, which cannot be said to have been one of 
active opposition, a considerable number of the Boers accepted 
the annexation with complacency. Burgers himself left the 
Transvaal a disappointed, heart-broken man, and a deathbed 
statement published some time after his decease throws a lurid 
light on the intrigues which arose^before and after annexation. 
He shows how, for purely personal ends, Kruger allied himself 
with the British faction who were agitating for annexation, and 
to undermine him and endeavour to gain the presidency, urged 
the Boers to pay no taxes. However this may be. Burgers was 
crushed ; but as a consequence the British government and not 
Paul Kruger was, for a time at least, master of the Transvaal. 
In view of his attitude before annexation, it was not surprising 
that Kruger should be one of the first men to agitate against 
it afterwards. The work of destruction had gone too far. The 
plot had miscarried. And so Kruger and Dr Jorissen, by whom 
he was accompanied, were the first to approach Lord Carnarvon 
with an appeal for revocation of the proclamation. Lord 
Carnarvon’s reply was that the act of annexation was an irrevo- 
cable one. Unfortunately the train of events in England 
favoured the intrigues of the party who wished the annexation 
cancelled. In 1878 Lord Carnarvon resigned, and there were 
other evidences of dissension in the British cabinet. 

Kruger, who since the annexation had held a salaried 
appointment under the British government, again became one 
of a deputation to England. His colleague was Piet Joubert. 
They laid their case before Sir Michael Hicks Beach (who 
had succeeded Lord Carnarvon) but met with no success. Sir 
Michael, however, in a despatch dated September the 16th 
1878, reiterated the intention of the British cabinet to grant the 
state “ to the utmost practicable extent, its individuality and 
powers of self-government under the sovereignty of the queen.” 
On the occasion of Kruger's second mission to endeavour to get 
the annexation revoked Sir T. Shepstone determined to dispense 
with his further services as a government servant, and terminated 
the engagement. In the beginning of 1879 Shepstone was 
recalled and Colonel Owen Lanyon, who had scived in Bechuana- 
land and was then administrator of Griqualand West, was 
appointed administrator in the 'Iransvaal. In the meantime, 
the Zulu forces which threatened the Transvaal had been turned 
against the British, and the disaster of Isanclhlwana occurred. 
Rumours of British defeat soon reached the Transvaal, and 
AgitMtiott encouraged the disaffected party to become bolder 
Air inde- in their agitation against British rule. Thus Sir 
pettdence. Bartle Frere wrote at the time : “ All accounts 
from Pretoria represent that the great body of the Boer 
population is still under the belief that the Zulus are more 
than a match for us, that our difficulties are more than wc can 
surmount, and that the present is the favourable opportuniU^ 
for demanding their independence.” In April Frere visited 
Pretoria and conferred with the Boers. He assured them that 
they might look forward to complete self-government under the 
Crown, and at the same lime urged them to sink political 
differences and join hands with the British against their com- 
mon enemy, the Zulus. The Boers, however, continued to 
agitate for complete independence, and, with the honourable 
exception of Piet Uys, a gallant Boer leader, and a small band of 
followers, who assisted Colonel Evelyn Wood at Hlobani, the 
Boers held entirely aloof from the conflict with the Zulus, a 
campaign which cost Great Britain many lives and £5,000,000 
before the Zulu power was finally broken. In June Sir Garnet 
Wolseiey went to South Africa as commander of the forces 
against the Zulus, and as high commissioner “ for a time,” in 
the place of Sir Bartle Frere, of the Transvaal and Natal. 
Meantime Frere’s proposals to fulfil the promises made to grant 
the Boers a liberal const itution were shelved. After the “ settle- 
ment ” of the Zulu question, Sir Garnet Wolseiey proceeded 
to Pretoria and immediately organized an expedition against 
Sikukuni, who throughout the Zulu campaign had been acting 
under the advice of Cety wavo. Sikukuni’s stronghold was 
captured and his forces disbanded. 

Sir Garnet Wolseiey now assured the Boers at a public gathering 
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that so long as the sun shone the British flag; would fly at Pretoria. 
In May 1880 he returned to England, having established in the 
Transvaal a legislative council with powers so limited as to con- 
vince many of the Boers that there was no intention of fulfilling 
Shepstonc’s promises. Meanwhile events in Great Britain had 
once more taken a turn which gave encouragement to the dis- 
affected Boers. Already in November 1879 Gladstone had 
conductcfl his Midlothian campaign. In one speech, referring 
to Cyprus and the Transvaal, he said : “ If those acquisitions 
were as valuable as they are valueless, I would repudiate 
them, because they were obtained by means dishonourable 
to the character of our counl^5^” And in another speech he 
said that the British had insanely placed themselves 
in the strange predicament of the free subjects of a 
monarchy going to coerce the free subjects of a sp§BcbBa im 
republic. Expressions such as these were trans- 
lated into Dutch and distributed among the Boers, and they 
exercised a good deal of influence in fanning the agitation already 
going on in the 'I'ransvaal. So keenly were the Midlothian 
speeches appreciated by the Boers that the Boer committee 
wrote a letter of thanks to Gladstone, and expressed the hope that 
should a change in the government of Great Britain occur, 
“ the injustice done to the Tramsvaal might find redress.” In 
April 1880, this change in the British government did occur. 
Gladstone became prime minister, and shortly afterwards 
Frere was recalled. Could events be more auspicious for the 
party seeking retrocession ? On being directly appealed to 
by Kniger and Joubert, Gladstone however replied that the 
liberty which they sought might be “ most easily and promptly 
conceded to the Transvaal as a member of a South African 
Confederation,” This was not at all what was wanted, and the 
agitation continued. Meanwhile in the Transvaal, concurrently 
with the change of prime minster and high commissioner, the 
administrator, Colonel Lanyon, began vigorously to enforce 
taxation among the Boers. Men who would not pay taxes to 
their own appointed governments, and who were daily expecting 
to be allowed to return to that condition of anarchy which 
they had come to regard as the normal order of things, were not 
likely to respond willingly to the tax-gatherer’s demands. That 
many of them refused payment in the circumstances which 
existed was natural. 

In November matters were brought to a head by the wagons 
of a farmer named Bezuidenbout being seized in respect of the 
non-payment of taxes, and promptly retaken from 
the sheriff by a party of Boers. Lanyon began to 
recognize that the position was becoming grave, and 
telegraphed to Sir George Colley, the high commissioner of 
South-East Africa, for military aid. This, however, was not 
immediately available, and on the 13th of December the 
Boers in public meeting at Paardekraal resolved once 
more to proclaim the South African Republic, and in the 
meantime to appoint a triumvirate, consisting of Kniger, 
Pretorius and Joubert, as a provisional government. Within 
three days of the Paardekraal meeting a letter was sent to the 
administrator demanding the keys of the government offices. 
Formal proclamation of the republic was made on the i6th of 
December (Dingaan’s Day) at Heidelberg. Hostilities forthwith 
began. Meanwhile pressure was put on the British prime 
minister to cany out the policy he had avowed while out of 
office. But it was not until Great Britain was suffering from the 
humiliation of defeat that he was convinced that the time for 
granting that retrocession had arrived. The first shots fired were 
outside Potchefstroom, which was then occupied by a small 
British garrison (see Potchkfstroom). On the 20th of December 
some 240 men under Colonel Anstruther, chiefly belonging to 
the 94th Regiment, while marching from Lydenburg to Pretoria, 
were surprised at Bronkhorst Spruit, and cut up by the Boer 
forces. Half the men were killed and wounded ; the other half 
including some officers, were taken prisoners. Captain Elliot, 
one of the prisoners, who had been released on parole, was shot 
dead by Boers while crossing the Vaal, and Captain Lambert, 
another paroled prisoner who accompanied Elliot, Vas also shot, 
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but escaped. Pretoria , Rustenborg, Ly denburg, and other smaller 
towns had been placed in a position of defence under the direc- 
tions of Colonel Bellairs, who remained in command at Pretoria, 
the garrison consisting of a small number of troops and the loyal 
inhabitants. Sir George Cclley, with about 1400 men, marched 
towards the Transvaal frontier, but before reaching it he found, 
on the 24th of January 1881, that the Boers had already invaded 
Natal and occupied Laing’s Nek. He pitched his camp at 
Ingogo. Having been defeated at Laing’s Nek, and suffered 
considerable loss in an engagement near Ingogo, 
HUJ, 1881. Colley took a force to the top ot Majuba, a mountain 
overlooking the Boer camp and the nek. He went 
up during the night, and in the morning was attacked and 
overwhelmed by the Boers (Feb. 27). Of the 554 men who 
constituted the British lorce on Majuba, 92 were killed and 
134 wounded, Sir George Colley himself being amongst those 
wlio were slain. 

Ten days previous to the disaster at Majuba Sir Evelyn Wood 
had arrived at Ncwca.stlc with reinforcements. On Colley’s 
death he a.ssumed command. Negotiations had been opened 
with the Boers before the attack on Majuba and the British 
cabinet refu.sed to allow that disaster to influence their action. 
On the 61 h of March a truce was concluded and on the 21st terms 
of peace were arranged between the Boer triumvirate and Sir 
Evelyn Wood. The most important of these terms were that 
the Transvaal should have complete internal self-government 
under British suzerainty and that a British resident should be 
stationed at Pretoria. Another article reserved to her majesty 
“ the control of the external relations of the said state, including 
the conclusion of treaties and the conduct of diplomatic inter- 
course with foreign powers,” and the right to march troops 
tlirough the Transvaal. The boundaries of the state were 
defined, and to them the Transvaal was strictly to adhere. 
These terms practically conceded all that the Boers demanded, 
and were never regarded as anything else than surrender either 
by the Boers or the loyalists in South Africa. The agreement 
had hardly been concluded when Sir Frederick Roberts arrived 
at the Cape with 10,000 troop.s, and after spending forty-eight 
hours there returned to England. 

In the meantime, w’hilc the British general was making a 
treaty under the instructions of British ministers on the frontier, 
the beleaguered garrisons of Pretoria, Potdiefstroom, and other 
smaller tnwns were gallantly holding their own. The news of 
the surrender reached Pretoria through Boer sources, and when 
first received there was laughed at by the garrison and inhabi- 
tants as a Boer joke. When the bitter truth was at length 
realized, the British flag was dragged through the dust of Pretoria 
streets by outraged Englishmen. Presently there assembled in 
Pretoria a commission to elaborate the terms of peace. On 
the one side were the Boer triumvirate, on the othef Sir Evelyn 
Wood, Sir-Hg^cules Robinson (Frere’s successor in the highcom- 
ruissionership), and Sir J. H. de Villiers, chief justice of Cape 
Colony, .¥ 0 jiilei»esidcnt Brand of the Orange Free State gave the 
cpniinissiaQ the lienefit of his advice. The terms agreed upon 
were.drsiwn up in the form of a convention and signed (Aug. 3). 

^ ‘ * ^The ^eamble to the Pretoria Convention of 1881 
Coar^i^, contained in brief but explicit terms the grant of 
V . * ^elf-government to the Boers, subject to British 

suzerainty. - In later years, when the Boers desired' to regard 
the whole of this convention (and not merely the articles) as 
cancelled by the London Convention of 1884, and with it tlie 
suzerainty, which was only mentioned in the preamble, Mr 
Chamb^laift', a member of the cabinet of 1880-1885, pointed 
out thkt if the preamble to this instrument were considered 
cancelled, so alsp would be the grant of self-government. 

The. government of the state was handed over to the 
triumvirate on the 8lh of August and was continued in their 
name until 1883, when Kruger was elected president. 

C. From Ike Retrocession to i^S’^p.-^The retrocession of the 
Transvaal was a terrible blow to the loyalists. The Boers, 
on the other band, found themselves in better plight than 
they had ever been bielore. Their native foes had been 


crushed by British forces; their liabilities were consolidated 
into a debt to Great Britain, to be repaid at convenience 
and leisure — as a matter of fact, not even interest was paid 
for some time. If ever a small state was well treated by a 
large one, the Transvaal was so in the retrocession of 1881. 
Unfortunately, this magnanimity was forthcoming after 
defeat. It appeared as thcrtigh a virtue had been made of 
a necessity, and the Boers never regarded it in any other 
light. 

The new volksraad had scarcely been returned and the 
Pretoria Convention ratified (Oct. 25) before a system of 
government concessions to private individuals 
was started. These concessions, in so far as they 
prejudiced the commerce and general interests ^ 
of the inhabitants, consisted chiefly in the granting of mono- 
polies. Among the first monopolies which were granted in i88b 
was one for the manufacture of spirituous liquor. The system 
continued steadily down to 1899, which time railways, 
dynamite, spirits, iron, sugar, wool, bricks, jam, paper and 
a number of other things were all of them articles of monopoly. 
In 1882 also began that alteration of the franchise law which 
subseijuently developed into positive exclusion of practically 
all save the original Boer burghers of the country from the 
Iranchise. In j88i, on the retrocession, full franchise rights 
could be obtained after two years’ residence; in 1882 the period 
of residence was increased to five years. Meanwhile the land- 
hunger of the Boers became stimulated rather than checked 
by the regaining of the independence of their country. On 
the western border, where the natives were of less warlike 
character than those on their southern and northern frontiers, 
intrigues were already going on with petty tribal chiefs, and 
the Boers drove out a portion of the Barolongs from their lands, 
.setting up the so-called republics ol Stcllaland and Goshen. 
This act called forlli a protest from the 15th Lord Derby 
(now secretary of state for the colonies), stating that he could 
not recognize the right of Boer freebooters to set up govern- 
ments of their own on the Transvaal borders. This protest 
had no effect upon the freebooters, who issued one proclamation 
after another, until in November 1883 they united the two 
new republics under the title of the “ United States ot Stclla- 
land.” Simultaneously with this “irresponsible” movement 
for expansion, President Kruger proceeded to London to 
interview Lord Derby and endeavour to induce him to dis- 
pense with the suzerainty, and to withdraw other clauses in 
the Pretoria Convention on foreign relations and natives, which 
were objectionable from the Boer point of view. Moreover, 
Kruger requested that the term “ South African Republic ” 
should be substituted for Transvaal State. 

The result was the London Convention of the 27th of Feb- 
ruary 1884. In this document a fresh set of articles was 
substituted for those of the Pretoria Convention of 1881. In 
the articles of the new convention the boundaries were once 
more defined, concessions being made to the Transvaal on the 
Bcchuanaland frontier, and to them the republic was bound 
to “ strictly adhere.” In what followed it must always be 
remembered that Lord Derby began by emphatically rejecting 
the first Boer draft of a treaty on the ground that 
no treaty was possible except between equal sove- coavea- 
reign states. Moreover, it is undeniable that Lord 
Derby acted as though he was anxious to appear to be 
giving the Boers what they wanted. He would not formally 
abolish the suzerainty, but he was willing not to mention 
it; and though, in Substituting new articles for those of the 
Pretoria Convention he left the preamble untouched, he 
avoided anything which could commit the Boer delegates 
to a formal recognition of that fact. Ofi the other hand, 
he was most indignant when in the House of Lords he was 
accused by Lord Cairns of impairing British interests and 
relinquishing the queen’s suzerainty. He declared that he 
had preserved the thing in its substance, if he had not actually 
used the word ; and this view of the matter was ahvays oflScially 
maintained in the cdonial office (which, significantly enough, 
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dealt with Transvaal affairs) whatever the political party in 
power. Unfortunately, the timid way in which it was done 
made as ineffaceable an impression on Kruger even as the 
surrender after Majuba. Article 4 stated : 

*'The South African epublic will conclude no treaty or engage- 
ment with any state or nation, other than the Oransre Free State, 
nor with any native tribe to the eastward or westward of the 
Ropullic, until the same has been approved by Her Majesty the 
Queen." 

The other article to which the greatest interest was subse- 
quently attached was art. 14 : 

''All persons, other than natives, conforming themselves to the 
laws of the South African Republic {a) will have full liberty, with 
their famihes, to enter, travel, or reside in any part of the South 
Afnoan Republic; h) they will bo oiitit.ed to hire or possess houses, 
manufactories, warehouses shops and premises; (t) they may carry 
on their commerce either in person or by any agents whom they 
may think fit to employ; {d) they will not be subject, in respect 
of their persons or property, or in respect of their commerce or 
industry, to any taxes, whether general or loc.al, other than those 
which are or may be imposed upon citi/cns of the said Republic." 

Notwithstanding the precise fixing of the boundaries of 
the republic by the London Convention, President Kruger 
Ttrritoria/ citdeavoured to maintain the Boer hold on Goshen 
BxpMnaioa and Stellaland, but the British government on 
^ort$, tjiis pgint proved firm, and an expedition set out 
in 1884 under Sir Charles Warren, broke up the freebooters’ two 
states, and occupied the country without a shot being fired 
(see Bechuan aland). The expedition cost Great Britain a 
million and a half, but the attempt at farther extension west- 
wards was foiled, and a little later treaties with Lobenguela 
and the grant to Cecil Rhodes and his co-directors of a 
charter for the British South Africa Company put a check 
on designs tlie Boers held to expand northward (see Rhodesia). 
On the eastern border a similar policy of expansion was followed 
by the Boers, and in this instance with more success. Follow- 
ing up the downfall of the Zulu power after the British conquest 
in 1879, several parties of Boers began intriguing with the petty 
chiefs, and in May 1884, in the presence of 10,000 Zulus, they 
proclaimed Diriizulu, the son of Cetywayo, to be king of Zulu- 
land (see Zululand). As a “ rew^ard ” for their services to the 
Zulus, the Boers then took over from them a tract of country 
in which they established a “ New Republic.” In 1886 the 
“ New Republic,” with limits considerably narrowed, was 
recognized by Great Britain, and the territory became incor- 
porated with, the Transvaal in 1888. Their eastern boundary, 
in the teeth of the spirit of the conventions, and with but scant 
observance of the letter, was by this means considerably 
extended. A similar policy eventually brought Swaziland 
almost entirely under their dominion (see Swaziland). At the 
same time President Kruger revived the project of obtaining a 
seaport for the state, one of the objects of Boer ambitions since 
i860 (vide supra), Kruger endeavoured to acquire Kosi Bay, 
to the north of Zululand and only 50 m. east of the Swazi 
frontier. Meanwhile, events occurring within the state augured 
ill for the future of the country\ In 1884 a concession to a 
number of Hollander and German capitalists of all rights to 
make railways led to the formation of the Netherlands Rail- 
way Comj^any. This company, which was not actually floated 
Economic *^^ 7 ? 'vas destined to exercise a disastrous in- 
Doveiop^ fluence upon the fortunes of the state. GoJd- 
moatw : OoU digging had hitherto enjoyed in the Transvaal but 
induMtry. precarious existence. In 1883 discovery of 
Moodie’s Reef near the Kaap Valley led to a considerable influx 
of diggers and prospectors from the colonies and Europe, and 
by 1884 the Sheba Mine bad been opened up, and Barberton, 
with a population of 5000 inhabitants, sprung into existence. 
In 1886 the Rand goldfields, which had just been discovered, 
were proclaimed and Johannesburg was founded. From 
that time the gold industry made steady progress until the 
Rand gold mines proved the richest and most productive 
goldfield in the world. As the industry prospered, so did the 
European population increase. The revenue of the state went 
up by les^ and bounds. At the end of 1886 Johannesbuzg 


consisted of a few stores and some few thousand inhabitants. 
In October x8q6 the sanitar^^ board census estimated the popular 
tion as 107,078, of whom 50,907 were Europeans. The wealth 
which was pouring into the Boer state coffers exceeded the wildest 
dreams of President Kruger and his followers. Land went up, 
in value, and farms, many of them at comparatively remote 
distances from the goldfields, were sold at enormously enhanced 
prices. In fact, so attractive did this sale of land become 
to the Boers that they eventually parted with a tliird of the 
whole land area of the country to Uitlander purcliasers. Vet 
in spite of the wealth which the industry of the Uitlanders 
was creating, a policy of rigid political ^elusion and restriction 
was adopted towards them. 

An attempt was made in 1888, after the conference held 
between C^e Colony, the Orange Free State and Natal, to 
induce the Transvaal to enter a customs union, 

Kruger would have none of it, although by so doing witk tbotoa 
he could have obtained permission for a settlement ofsoutb 
at and railway to Kosi Bay. A convention to this 
effect was signed in August 1890, the Transvaal being allowed 
three years in which to take advantage of its provisions. 
Kruger’s design at this time was to bring the whole of the 
external trade of the state, which was growing yearly as the gold 
industry developed, through Delagoa Bay and over the Nether* 
lands railway. His hostility towards Great Britain and even 
Cape Colony led him to adopt a commercial policy both narrow 
and prejudicial to the interests of the gold industry. In the 
appointment of F. W. Reitz as president of the Orange Free 
State (January 1889) on the death of Sir John Brand, Kruger 
recognized a new opportunity of endeavouring to cajole flie 
Free State. Brand had arranged, in the teeth of the strongest 
protests from Kruger, that the Cape railway should extend 
to Bloemfontein and subsequently to the Vaal River. Kruger 
now endeavoured to control the railway policy of the Free 
State, and induced that republic to agree to a treaty whereby 
each state bound itself to help the other whenever the inde- 
pendence of either should be threatened or assailed, unless 
the cause of quarrel was, in the eyes of the state called in to 
assist, an unjust one (see Orange Free State). 

In 1890 a feeling of considerable irritation had grown up 
among the Uitlanders at the various monopolies, but par- 
ticularly at the dynamite monopoly, which pressed 
solely and with peculiar severity upon gold miners. 222rJ!pffi»lfc 
Requests for consideration in the matter of the 
franchise, and also for a more liberal commercial policy in 
the matter of railways, dynamite and customs dues, began 
to be made. In response Kruger enacted that the period 
of qualification for the full franchise should now be raised 
to ten years instead of five. He at the same time instituted 
what was called a second chamber, the franchise qualifications 
for which were easier, but which was not endowed with any 
real power. During this year Kruger visited Johannesburg, 
and what was known as "the flag incident” occurred. He 
had by this time rendered himself somewhat unpopular, and 
in the evening tlie Transvaal flag, which flew over the land- 
drost’s house, was pulled down. This incensed Kruger so 
much that for many years he continued to quote it as i^reasou 
why no consideration could be granted to the Uitlanders. 

By 1892 the Uitlanders began to feel that if tlwy were to 
obtain any redress for their grievances combined constitutional 
action was called for, and the first reform move- 
ment began. The 'i’ransvaal National Union was 
formed. This consisted at the outset chiefly of 
mercantile and professional men and artisans. The mining men, 
especially the heads of the larger houses, did not care at this 
juncture to run the risk of political agitation. The Hon. J. 
Tudhope, an ex-minister in the Cape government, was elected 
chairman of the union. The objecte of this body were avowed 
from the outset. They desired equal rights for all citizens, the 
abolition of monopolies and abuses, together with the maintenance 
of the state’s independence. In the furthering of this policy 
Tudhope was supported by Charles Leonard and brother 
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jAmes Leonard, at one time attorney-general of Cape Colony. 
Both the Leonards^ as well as many of their followers, were 
South Africans by birth. They, in common with the great 
bulk of the Uitlanders, recognized that the state had every 
to have its independence respected. But they asserted 
that a narrow and retrogressive policy, such as Kruger was 
following, was the very thing to endanger that independence. 
The soundness of these views and the legitimacy of Uitlander 
aspirations were recognized by a few Boer officials at Pretoria. 
Some prominent burghers even spoke at Uitlander meetings 
in favour of the Uitlander requests. At a later date, Chief 
Justice Kotze, when on circuit, warned the Boers that in its 
retrogressive action the government was undermining the 
grondwet or constitution of the state. It soon became evident 
that one course, and one only, lay open to President Kruger if 
he desired to avert a catastrophe. It was to meet in a friendly 
spirit those men who had by their industry converted a poor 
pastoral country into a rich industrial one, who represented 
more than half the inhabitants, who paid more than three- 
fourths of the revenue, and who were anxious to join him as 
citizens, with the rights of citizenship. He chose a course 
diametrically opposite. In an inteiTiew accorded to seven 
delegates from the National Union, in 1892, he told Charles 
Leonard to “go back and tell your people that I shall never 
give them anything. I shall never change my policy. And 
now let the storm burst. ’’ In 1894 there occurred an incident 
which not only incensed the Uitlanders to fury, but called for 
British intervention. A number of British subjects resident in 
CommMtt- f^he Transvaal, in spite of their having no political 
during In-- Status, were commandeered to suppress a native 
cid 9 nt,i 894 . rising. This led to a protest, and eventually a visit 
to Pretoria, from Sir Henry Loch, the high commissioner. 
In the negotiations which followed, President Kruger at 
length agreed to extend “ most favoured nation ’’ privileges to 
British subjects in reference to compulsory military service, 
and five British subjects who had been sent as prisoners 
to the front were released. This result was not, however, 
achieved before President Kruger had done his utmost to 
induce Sir Henry Loch to promise some revision in favour 
of the Transvaal of the London Convention. Following this 
incident came a further alteration in the franchise law, making 
the franchise practically impossible to obtain. At a banquet 
given in honour of the German emperor’s birthday in Pretoria 
in January 1895, Kmger referred in glowing terms to the 
friendship of Germany for the Transvaal, which in the future 
was to be more firmly established than ever. This speech was 
public evidence of what was known to be going on behind 
the scenes. The German consul at Pretoria at this 
%rtJt%m. juncture was a volatile, sanguine man, with 
visionary ideas of the important part Germany was 
to plky.m thQ future as the patron and ally of the South African 
Republics and of the extent to which the Bismarckian policy 
mighl go] in alietting an anti-British campaign. Whether he 
deq^ived himself -or not, he led President Krugerand the Boers to 
l>eKeye,that Germany was prepared to go to almost any length in 
support of the Transvaal if any opportunity occurred. His in- 
flOen^wAs an undoubted factor in the Kruger policy of that time. 

ThilDcldgoa Bay railway being at length completed to Pretoria 
and Jonanneshurg, Kruger determined to take steps to bring 
the Rand traffic over it. The Netherlands railway 
imeideht. t>cgan by putting a prohibitive tariff on goods from 
the Vaal river. Not to be coerced in this manner, 
the R^d merchants proceeded to bring their good.s on from 
the Vial by wagon. Kruger then closed the drifts (or fords) 
on the river by which the wagons crossed. He only reopened 
them, after the receipt of what was tantamount to an ultimatum 
on the subject from Great Britain. i 

lit May 1895, uu the urgent representations of Sir Henry Loch, 
the British government annexed Tongaland, including Kosi Bay, 
thus making the British and Portuguese boundaries contermi- 
nous on the coast of south-east Africa. In the previous month 
certain native^tenitories between Tongaland and Swaziland had 


been annexed by Gxeat Britain. The Boers^ who had failed 
to fulfil the conditions under which the5r might have secured 
Kosi Bay, nevertheless resented this action, which Bo^rRoMd 
took away from them all chance of obtaimng a 
seaport. Kruger telegraphed that “ this annexation 
cannot be regarded by this government otherwise than as 
directed against this republic. • They must therefore regard it as 
an unfriendly act, against whidi they hereby protest.’' The 
protest was unheeded, the British government having realized 
the international complications that might ensue had the 
Transvaal a port of its own. 

At this time the Uitlanders formed a majority of the popula- 
tion, owned half the land and nine-tenths of the property, 
and they were at least entitled to a hearing. When vitimndw 
in August 1895 they forwarded one of their many Reform 
petitions praying for redress of their grievances 
and an extension of the franchise, their petition^ with over 
35,000 signatures, was rejected with jeers and insult. One 
member of the Raad, during a debate in the chamber, called 
upon the Uitlanders to “ come on and fight ’’ for their rights 
if they wanted them. The words were but the utterance of 
an individual Raad member, but they were only a shade less 
offensive than those used by Kruger in 1892, and they too 
accurately describe the attitude of the Boer executive. In 
September a meeting of the chambers of mines and commerce 
was held at Johannesburg, and a letter on various matters of 
the greatest importance to the mining industry was addressed 
to the Boer executive. It was never vouchsafed an answer. 
What the next step should be was freely discussed. Some 
urged an appeal to the Imperial government; bul others, 
especially men of colonial birth and experience, objected 
that they would be leaning on a broken reed. 'Fhat men 
who had still the memory of Majuba in their hearts should 
have felt misgiving is not to be wondered at. At this juncture 
(October 1895) came overtures to the leading Uitlanders 
from Cecil Rhodes, then prime minister of (^ape Colony, 
and from Dr Jameson, leading to the Jameson Raid. To one 
or two men this scheme, subsequently known as r/i# 
the Jameson Plan, had been revealed in the pre- •*Jatne 9 oa 
vious June, but to the majority even of the small 
group of leaders it was not known till October or November 
1895. The proposition came in a tempting liour. Rhodes and 
Jameson, after considerable deliberation, came to the conclu- 
sion that they might advantageously intervene between Kruger 
and the Uitlanders. They induced Alfred Beit, who was 
an old personal friend of Rhodes, and also largely interested 
in the Rand gold mines, to lend his co-operation. They then 
submitted their scheme to some of the Uitlander leaders. Be- 
tween them it was arranged that Jameson should gather a 
force of 800 men on the I'ransvaal border; that the Uit- 
landers should continue their agitation; and that, should 
no satisfactory concession be obtained from Kruger, a com- 
bined movement of armed forces should be made against the 
government. The arsenal at Pretoria was to be seized; the 
Uitlanders in Johannesburg were to rise and hold the town. 
Jameson was to make a rapid march to Johannesburg. Mean- 
while, in order to give Kruger a final chance of making concessions 
with a good grace, and for the purpose of stating the Uitlander 
case to the world, Charles Leonard, as chairman of the 
National Union, issued an historic manifesto, which concluded 
as follows: — 

We have now only two questions to consider : (a) What do we 
want ? (6) How shall we get it ? I have stated plainly what our 

grievances are, and I shall answer with equal directness the question, 
What do we want ? We want : (i) the establishment of this republic 
as a true republic; (2) a grondwet or constitution which shall be 
framed by competent persons selected by representatives of the whole 
people and framed on lines laid down by them — a constitution which 
shall be safeguarded against hasty alteration; (3) an equitable 
franchise law, and fair representation; (4) equality of the Dutch 
and English languages; (5) responsibility to the heads of the great 
departments of the legislature; (r>) removal of religious disabihties; 
(7) independence of the courts of justice, with adequate and secured 
remuneration of the judges; (8) liberal and comprehensive education; 
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|i^o) free trade ia African product*. Tl»t we want. 

There now rentains the que*tioii which Is to be put before you I 
at the meeting of the 6tfi*of January, vie. HoW shall we get It? I 
To riiis question 1 shall expect from yon an answer in plain ternis I 
accortUng to yourdeUbemte Judgtt^^^^ j 

The Jomem conspiracy huod bo worse and no better than | 
the great maiority of conspiracietf in history. It failed in iti 
immediate object. Jameson did not obtain more than 500 men. 
Johanne^urg ht^ ue greatest difficulty in smuggling in and 
distributing rifles with which the insurgents were to be armed. 
The scheme to seize the Pretoria fort had to be abandoned, 
as at the time fixed Pretoria was thronged with Boers. Finally, j 
to m^e confusion worse confounded, Jameson, becoming | 
impatient of delay, in spite of receiving direct messages from i 
the leaders at Johannesburg telling him on no account to 
move, marched into the Transvaal. 

The policy of delay in the execution of the plot which the 
Uitlander leaders found themselves compelled to adopt was 
determined by a variety of causes. Apart from the difficulty 
of obtaining arms, a serious question arose at the eleventh 
hour which filled some of the Uitlanders with mistrust. The 
reform leaders in the Transvaal, down to and including the 
Johannesburg rising, had always recognized as a cardinal 
principle the maintenance of the independence of the state. 
From Cape Town it was now hinted that the movement in 
which Jameson was to co-operate should, in Rhodes’s view, be 
carried out under the British flag. A meeting of Uitlander 
leaders was hastily summoned on the 25th of December. T wo 
messengers were that night despatched to interview Rhodes, 
who then gave the assurance that the flag question might be 
left to a plebiscite of the inhabitants of the Transvaal ^ (see 
Blue-book, 1897, 165, p. 21). It was determined nevertheless 
to postpone action; however, on the 29th of December, Jameson 
started, and the news of his having done so reached Johannes- 
burg from outside sources, A number of leading citizens were 
at once formed into a reform committee. In the absence of 
CoHapaeof Charles Leonard, who had been sent as one of the 
JameMon delegates to Cape Town to interview Rhodes, 
Lionel Phillips, a partner in Messrs Eckstein & Co., 
the largest mining firm on the Rand, was elected chairman. 
Phillips had been for three years in succession chairman of the 
chamber of mines, and he had persistently for several years 
tried to induce Kruger to take a reasonable view of the require- 
ments of the industry. Under the supervision of the reform 
committee, such arms as had been smuggled in were distributed, 
and Colonel Frank Rhodes was given charge of the armed men. 
A large body of police was enrolled, and order was maintained 
throughout the town. On the 2nd of January 1896 Jameson, 
who found himself at Doornkop in a position surrounded by, 
Boers, surrendered. Jameson and his men were conveyed to 
Pretoria as prisoners, and subsequently handed over to the 
high commissioner (Sir Hercules Robinson, who had succeeded 
Sir Henry Loch in June 1895). 

Significant of the attitude of Germany — whose ** flirtation ** 
with the Transvaal has been noted— was an open telegram sent 
by the emperor William IL the day after the surrender of 
Jameson congratulating Kruger that without 
ra/ijwrm***'* appealing to riie help of friendly powers he had 
repelled the raiders. The British government rejoined 
by commissioning a flying squadron and by calling attention 
to the London Convention, reserving the supervision of the 
foreign relations of the Transvaal to Great Britain. In Johannes- 

* Jameson, speaking at Durban on the 9th of August 1910, 
declared that the raid was not racial in the sense usually understood, 
but an effort towards federation. During the raid he carried a 
letter contaiiiing the names of the proposed new executive, and had 
the raid succeeded it was proposed to make General Lukas Meyer 
(d. 1902) president. Jameson subsequently explained that Rhodes 
and he in designating " an eminent Dutchman " as president of 

the new provincial republic ” had had no communication with 
Meyer on the subject. Neither he (Jameson) nor Rhodes had any i 
knowledge of a proposal, to which Generai Botha had publicly j 
referred, that Charles Leonard should be president. (See tne Cape 
Times Weekly Edition, Sept. 7, 1910, p. 1 5.) 


buzg aettnw^ tilt ICroger regrulnad oonM. 

The whole of the reform oommxtte* (with tiie eacoeptma «if A 
lew who ried the oountiy) were eirated of 

treaeoB and imprisoned in Pretorhu In JkpA, Ihe 
four teaders^Lioael Phfllipsi Fnude Rhodest H. Bimm^ 
and Geoige Fanar, who m conjunctidn with <hBitos lioiM 
had made the mrnmgemeats |emeioiwwer« 
to death, the senteace being after some 
commuted to a fine of eadi. 
were eath sentenced to two yean^ i mp riaoamefat, fobhd'iffiie 
or another year’s imprisonment, and tiiree yean’ wdehliidttt 
This sentence, after a month’s incarceration, was also eooi- 
muted. The fine was exacted, and the prisoners, with the 
exception of Woolls Sampson and W. D. (KarriJ Davies, were 
liberated on undertaking to abstain from politics for three 
years in lieu of banishment. Messrs Sampson and Davies, 
refusing to appeal to the executive for a reconsideration of 
their sentence, were retained for over a year. 

Sir Hercules Robinson was unfortunately in feelile health 
at the time, and having reached Pretoria on the 4th of January, 
he had to conduct negotiations under great physical 3^, 
disadvantage. He had no sooner learnt of the raid reader at 
in Cape Town than he issued a proclamation through JoMaaaee^ 
Sir Jacobus de Wet, the British resident at Pretoria, 
warning all British subjects in Johannesburg or elsewhere from 
aiding and abetting Jameson. This was freely distributed 
among the public of Johannesburg. While in Pretoria the 
high commissioner in the first instance addressed himself to 
inducing Johannesburg to lay down its arms. He telegraphed 
to the reform committee that Kruger had insisted ** that 
Johannesburg must lay down arms unconditionally as a 
precedent to any discussions and consideration of grievances.” 
On the following day, the 7th of January, Sir Hercules tele- 
graphed again through the British agent, who was then at 
Johannesburg, saying : “ That if the Uitlanders do not comply 
with my request they will forfeit all claims to sympathy from 
Her Majesty’s government and from British subjects through- 
out the world, an the lives of Jameson and the prisoners are now 
practically in their hands.” The two thousand odd rifles 
which had been distributed among the Uitlanders were then 
given up. With regard to the inducements to this step urged 
upon the reform committee by the high commissioner, it is 
only necessary to say with reference to the first that the 
grievances never were considered, and with reference to the 
second it subsequently appeared that one of the conditions of 
the surrender of Jameson’s force at Doornkop was that the lives 
of the men should be spared. It was after the Johannesbuig 
disarmament that Kruger had sixty-four members of the 
reform committee arrested, announcing at the same time that 
his motto would be “ Forget and forgive.” Sir Hercules 
Robinson, in response to a message from Mr Chamberlain, who 
had been secretary of state for the colonies since July 1895, 
urging him to use firm language in reference to reasonable con- 
cessions, replied that he considered the moment inopportune, 
and on the 15th of January he left for Cape Town. In 1897 
he was succeeded in the high commissionership by Sir Alfred 
Milner. • 

In the period which intervened between the Jameson raid 
and the outbreak of the war in October 1899 President Kruger’s 
administration continued to be what it had been; 
that is to say, it was not merely bad, but it 
got progressively worse. His conduct immediately 
after Johannesburg had given up its arms, and while the 
reform committee were in prison, was distinctly disingenuous. 
Instead of discussing grievances, as before the Johannesburg 
disarmament he had led the high commissioner to believe was 
his intention, he proceeded to request the withdrawal of the 
London Convention, because, among other things, “ it is in- 
jurious to dignity of independent republic.” When Kruger 
found that no concession was to be wrung from the Bri&h 
government, he proceeded, instead of considering grievances, 
to add considerably to their number. The Aliens Expulsion 
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and Aliens ImnrigraUoii Laws, as well as the new Press Law, 
wei'e passed in the latter part of 1896. 

In 1-897 ^ decision of Chief Justice Kotze was overruled by 
an act uf the valkaraad. This led to a strong protest from 
the judges of the high court, and eventually led to the dis- 
missal ot tlie chief justice, who had held that ofSce for over 
twenty years, and during the whole of that time had been a 
loyal and patriotic friend to bis country. An industrial 
commission appointed during this year by President Kruger 
fared no better than the high court had done. The commission 
was deputed to inquire into and report oh certain of the griev- 
ances adversely affecting the gold industry. Its constitution 
for this purpose was anomalous, as it consisted almost entirely 
of Transvaal officials whose knowledge of the requirements of 
industry was scanty. In spite of this fact, however, the 
commission reported in favour of reform in various directions. 
They urged, among other things, due enforcement of the liquor 
law, more police protection, the abolition of the dynamite 
concession, and that foodstuffs should be duty free. These 
recommendations made by President Kruger’s own nominees 
were practically ignored. In 1898, to strengthen Ids relations 
with foreign powers, Kruger sent the state secretary, Dr Leydsd 
to Europe as minister plenipotentiary, his place on the Transvaal 
executive being taken by Mr Reitz, the ex-president of the 
Free State. At home Kruger continued as obdurate as ever. 
In January 1899 Mr Chamberlain pointed out in a despatch 
to President Kruger that the dynamite monopoly constituted 
a breach of the London Convention. To help the Transvaal 
government out of its difliculty, and to make one more effort 
towards conciliation, the financial houses of Johannesburg 
offered to lend the Transvaal government £600,000 wherewith 
to buy out the dynamite company, and so terminate the scandal 
and bring some relief to the industry. The offer was not 
accepted. Meantime Sir Alfred Milner had also endeavoured 
to induce the Transvaal government to grant the necessary 
reformfl, but his efforts were equally unavailing (sec Milnhr, 
Viscount). In March tlie Uitlanders, hopeless of ever obtain- 
ing redress from President Kruger, weary of sending petitions 
to the Raad only to be jeered at, determined to invoke intcr- 
venrtion if nothing else could avail, and forwarded a petition to 
Queen Victoria. This petition, the outcome of 
tb9iium. second Uitlarider movement for reform, was 
signed by 21,000 British subjects, and stated the 
Uitlander position at considerable length. The following extract 
conveys its general tenor 

The condition of your Majf*yty'a subjects in this state ha® 
hooome well nigh intolerable. The acknowledged and admitted 
grievances, ©f which your Majesty's subjects comjilained j>rior to 
1895, not only are not redrcbbcd, but exist to-day in an aggravated 
form. They are still dcjirivcd of all political rights, they are denied 
any voice m the government of the country, they arc taXed lar above 
tpe »eq.iUreineivts of the country, the revenue of which is misapplied 
and deVotod'^to objects wliich keep alive a continuous and well- 
tovn^pd iechng oi irritation, without m any way advaocing the 
general, fttcreiir'of the state. Maladministration and peculation 
of jtmWit:%lbncys.;go hand in hand, without anyn'igorous measures 
Iwfng adopttid to put a 8to»f) to the scandal. The oducation of 
.Ui^tondbr cbild^ is made subject to impossible conditions. The 
policQ*affowl pp adequate protection to the lives and projicrty of 
tlfB ii^ahitants 9f J ohanneslnirg ; they are rather a source o£ danger 
io tlj^’j^e'and safety of the uitlander population. 

• Iff* response to this appeal, Mr Chamberlain, in a despatch 
dated the ioth of May, proposed a conference at Pretoria. 
Six days before Sir Alfred Milner had telegraphed to London 
% summary of the situation, coniparing the position of the 
Uitlandcrs'Ho that of helots and declaring the case for inter- 
v«ntfdh to be overwhelming. Neither of these despatches 
was raade,publ^ at the lime. But on the very day Mr Cham- 
berlain wrote bis de.spatch the friends of the Transvaal govern- 
ment in Cape Colony and the Orange Free State invited Sir 

^ Dr W. 'J. a Hollander bom in Java in 1859. went out to 

the ^ansvaal in 1884 as attomey-genhral, and was, in 1887, made 
gomnment commissioner foi the Nctheriands (S. A.) raihvav. In 
1890 he bkame state Moretary, and in Oittt positiDn was regaeded as 
Knifsr's right^iand man. 
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Alfred Milner to meet President Kruger at Bloemfoirtein^ 
hoping to be able to exert pressure on both parties and to 
arrange a settlement as favourable as possible to ataem- 
tbe Transvaal. The conference opened on the /aaMm 
31st of May and closed on the 5th of June. It no '^^oUnucs. 
sooner opened than it was evident that Kruger had come to 
otetain, not to grant, concessrons. He offered, it is true, a 
seven years’ franchise law in place of the five years’ franchise 
which Sir Alfred Milner asked for. But apart from the relief 
suggested being entirely inadequate, it was only to be given 
on certain conditions, one of which was that all future disputes 
which might arise between the Transvaal and the Imperial 
government should be referred to a court of arbitration, of 
which the president should be a foreigner. No arrangement 
was possible on such terms. Meanwhile feeling was running 
high at Johannesburg and throughout South Africa. Meetings 
were held in all the large towns, at Which resolutions were 
passed declaring that no solution of the Transvaal question 
would be acceptable which did not provide for eqmil political 
rights for all white men. Sir Alfred Milner urged the home 
government strongly to insist upon a minimum of reform, and 
primarily the five years’ franchise; and Mr Chamberlain, 
backed by the cabinet, adopted the policy of the high com- 
missioner. (\. p. II.; F. R, C.) 

D. 'J'/te Crisis of jSqq, — h state of extreme diplomatic 
tension lasted all the summer. I'hc British public, in whom 
there had always been the latent desire to retrieve the surrender 
to the Boers which had followed the disaster at Majuba, were 
at last awakened by the ministerialist press to the necessity 
of vindiaiting British influence in South Africa, and the govern- 
ment soon found that, in spite of a highly articulate Radical 
minority, the feeling of the country was overwhelmingly behind 
them. It was not then realized cither by the public or the 
government how seriously, and with what considerable justifi- 
cation, the Boers believed in their ability, if necessary, to 
sweep the British “ into the sea.” President Kruger had every 
expectation of large reinforcements from the Dutch in the tun 
British colonics; he believed that, whatever happened, Europe 
would not allow Boer independence to be destroyed; and he 
had assured himself of the adhesion of the Orange Free State, 
though it was not till the very last moment ^at President 
Ste)m formally notified Sir Alfred Miliier of this fact. The 
Boers profoundly despised the military power of Great Britain, 
and there was no reason why they, any more than Germany 
or France, .should contemplate the possibility of the empire 
standing togetlver as a whole in such a cause. In England, on the 
other hand, it was thought by most people that if a firm enough 
attitude were adopted Mr Kruger would “ climb down,” and 
the effect of this error was shown partly in the whole course of 
the negotiations, partly in the tone personally adopted by Mr 
Chamberlain. It was only later that it was seen that if Great 
Britain intended effectually to champion the Uitlander cause, 
the moment for a test of strength had inevitably arrived. 
Negotiations could only bring the conflict a little nearer, delay 
it a little longer, or supply an opportunity to either side to 
ju.stify its action in the eyes of the world. The conditions of 
the problem were such that unless Great Britain were to accept 
a humaliating rebuff, any correspondence, however skillully 
conducted, was bound to bring into greater prominence the 
standing camos of offence between the two sides. The exchange 
of despatdieB soon led to a compleitc impasse. The perswtent 
attcra]^ of the South African RepubBc to assert its full indepen- 
dence, culminating in a tormal denial of British suzerainty, 
made it additionally incumbent on Great Britain to carry its 
point as to the Uitlander grievances, while, from Mr Kn^er’s 
point of view, the admission of the Uiflancto to real political 
rights meant the doom of his oligarducal regime,, and appearad 
in the light of a direct menace to Boer supremacy. The frail' 
Chise, again, was an internal affair, in which the convention 
gave Great Britain no right to interfere, while if Great Britain 
relied on certain definite breaches of the conveutiony satisfaction 
for which was sought in the first place in sunk a guasantee of 
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aanendment as the Uitlander fcaixrhiie mtild hwohv, ihe !Boer 
answer was an nfier of arbitration, a course whidh Great Britain 
could not accept without admitting the South African Republic 
to the position of an equal. Here was material enough lor an 
explosion, even if personal misunderstandings and aggravations, 
adding fuel to the fire, had not naturally occurred (or even been 
deliberately plotted) during the negotiations. But the truth 
was that the Boers thought they stood to gain by fightmg, 
while the British, though not expectiz^ war, and acting up tfil 
the last month or so on the assumption that serious mihtary 
preparations wore either unnecessary or sufficiently unlikely 
to be necessary to make them politically inexpedient, had with 
no less confidence committed themselves to a policy which 
was impracticable on peaceful terms. 

After July the tactics of the Boer executive were simply 
directed towards putting off a crisis till the beginning of October, 
when the grass would be growing on the veld, and meanwhile 
towards doing all they could in their despatches to put the 
blame on Great Britain. At last they drafted, on the 27th of 
September, an ultimatum to the British government. But, 
although ready drafted, many circumstances conspired to 
delay its presentation. Meanwhile, the British war office 
began to act. Certain departmental details were despatched 
to South Africa to form a working nucleus for military bases, 
and early in September the cabinet sanctioned the despatch 
to Natal from India of a mixed force, 5600 strong, while two 
battalions were ordered to South Africa from the Mediterranean. 
Sir George White was nominated to the chief command of the 
forces in Natal, and sailed on the i6th of September, while 
active preparations were set on foot in England to prepare 
against the necessity of despatching an army corps to Cape Town, 
in which case the chief command was to be vested in Sir Redvers 
Buller. Fortunately, altliough the draft of an ultimatum was 
lying in the state secretary’s office in Pretoria, the Boers, 
unprepared in departmental arrangements which are necessary 
in large military operations, were unable to take the field with 
the promptitude that the situation demanded. They con- 
sequently forfeited many of the advantages of the initiative. 

The military strength of the two republics was practically 
an unknown quantity. It was certain that, since the troublous 
times of 1896, the Transvaal had greatly increased its arma- 
ments; but at their best, except by a very few,^ the Boers were 
looked upon by British military experts as a disorganized rabble, 
which, while containing many individual first-class marksmen, 
would be incapable of maintaining a prolonged resistance 
against a disciplined army. As was to be subsequently shown, 
the hostilities were not confined to opposition from the fighting 
strength of the two little republics alone; the British had to 
face Dutch opposition in their own colonies. The tot^ 
fighting strength of the Boer republics is difficult to ascertain 
exactly. General Botha stated that there were 83,000 burghers 
from 15 to 65 years of age on the commando lists. Lord 
Kitchener put the total number of combatants on the Boer 
side at 95,000 (Cd. 1790, p. 13). The British official History of 
the War gave the number . as 87,000; another calculation, based 
on -the number killed, taken prisoner and surrendered, made 
the total 90,000. In the second (1901) rebellion of the Cape 
Butch about 8000 joined the burpher forces. The number of 
Boei s in the field at any one period was probably little more 
than 40,000. But the fact that it was to a large extent a 
struggle with a nation in arms doubled the numbers of the 
force that the Transvaal executive was able to draw upon. 
The bulk of tke Dutch levies were organized on the burgher 
system — ^that is, each district was furnished with a commandant, 
who had under him field-comets and assistant field-comets, 
who administered the fighting caipBcity of the district. Each 
field-cornet, who, with the commandant, was a paid official 
of the state, was xeaponsible for the arms, equipment and 
attendance of his commando. 

^ Lord ^olseley foresaw the strength of the Boevs. Writing 
on the 12th of September 1899 he said: If this war comes off it 
will be the most serious war England has ever had ** (see Military 
Life of the Duke of Cambridge, ii. 421). 


The plan of campaign ifdiich found ifuraur ndtii the Boeao, 
when they detenmned to put their difierenoes with Gsaat 
Britain to the test by the ordeal of the sword, was to attack 
all the principisd British towns adjacent to their ^own borders; 
at the same time to despatch a field army of the necessary 
dimensions to invade and reduce Natal, where the /largest 
British garrison existed. It is not too much to suppose that /the 
executive in Pretoria had calculated that the occupation nf 
Durban would inspire the entire Dutch nation with a spirit 
of unanimity which would eventually wrest South Africa (irom 
the British. On paper the scheme had everything to arecom- 
mend it as the expedient most likely to bring about the desired 
end. But the departmental executive could not launch the 
Natal invading force as early as had been anticipated, and it 
was not until the 9th of October that the ultimatum was pre- 
sented to Sir (then Mr) Conyngham Greene, the British agent 
at Pretoria. The scheduled demands were as follow:— 

a. That all points of mutual difference shall be Tcgulated 
by the friendly course of arbitration, or by what- 
ever amicable way may be agreed upon by the 
government witlr Her Majesty’s government. 

“ b. That the troops on the borders of this republic 
shall be instantly withdrawn. 

“4:. That all reinforcements of troops which -have arrived 
in South Africa since the ist of June 1899 shall be removed 
from South Africa within a reasonable time, to be agreed 
upon with this government, and with a mutual assurance 
and guarantee on the part of this government that no 
attack upon or hostilities against any portion of the posses* 
sions of the British govermnent shall be made by the republic 
during further negotiations within a period of time to 
be subsequently agreed upon between the govenrnientB, and 
this government will, on compliance therewith, be prepared 
to withdraw the armed burghers of this republic from the 
borders. 

“ d. That Her Majesty’s troops now on the high seas shall 
not be landed in any part of South Africa.” 

To these demands the Transvaal government required an 
answer within 48 hours. 

There could be only one reply, and on Wednesday, the nth 
of October 1899, 0 *^ o’clock p.m., a state of war existed 
between the British government and the two Boer republics. 
On the following day the Boer attack on an armoured train 
Kraaipan, a railway station in Cape Cdlony south of Mafeking 
and close to the western frontier of the Transvaal, witnessed 
the first hostile shot of a bloody war, destined to plunge South 
Africa into strife for two years and a half. (H. CH/) 

E. The War of ^02, -—For the purposes of history 

the South African War may be conveniently 'divided into 
five distinct periods. The first comprises the Boer 
invasion, terminating with the relief of Ladysmith 
on the 28th of February. The second, the period ^ ^ 
of Boer organized resistance, may be said to have finished 
with the occupation of Komati Poort in October 1900 (a 
month after Lord Roberts’s formal annexation of the Traiw- 
vaal) and the flight of President Kruger. The third may 
be characterized as a period of transition; it maAs the 
adoption in earnest of a guerrilla policy on the part of the 
enemy, and an uncertain casting about on Ifhe part ctf the HritiSh 
for a definite system with which to grapple with an iirifore- 
seen development. This phase endur^ up to t!he failure of 
the Middelburg negotiations in March 1901. The next stage 
was that whiiffi saw the slow building up of the blockhouse 
system and the institution of small punitive oolutnns, andwiay 
be considered to have extended until the dose of 1901. The 
fifth and last pcriod-^wffiich, after aH other expedients had£ailc4» 
finally brought the residue of uncaptured and unsurrendered 
burghers to submission — was the final development trf Ike 
blockhouse system, wedejed to the institution of systematic 
“ driving ” of given areas, which operations vmt in force 
the 3i8t of May 1902, when peace was ratified at Pretoria. 

The first of these periods saw the severest fifjhdng of the 
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campaign. It opened with the investment of Mafeking by a 
Transvaal force under P. A. Cronje and the envelopment of 
Kimberley by Free State commandos under General 
Wessels. Butthese were minor operations. The main 
Boer effort was made in Natal, where their forces were 
commanded by P. J. Joubert, while Lieut.-General Sir George 
White was the British commander-in-chief. The northern part of 
Natal presented two faces of a triangle to the two enemies, the 
short base being formed by the Tugela River. Close to the head of 
the triangle at Dundee and Glencoe was posted a small British 
force under Major-General Sir W. Penn Symons. Against this 
force there advanced a Boer force under Lukas Meyer from the 
east, and, more slowly, the foremost portion of the main Boer 
army from the north, while at the same time other Trans vaalers 
descended upon the railway between Glencoe and Ladysmith, and 
the Free Staters from the passes of the Drakensberg advanced 
towards Ladysmith, the British centre of operations at which the 
reinforcements sent from India gathered. On the 20th of Octo- 
ber the Dundee brigade vigorously and successfully attacked 
Talana Hill, and drove back Lukas Meyer, but this success was 
dearly bought. Symons was mortally wounded, and 226 officers 
and men were killed and wounded. Half the mounted men lost 
their way in attempting to pass the enemy’s flank and were 
taken, and the brigade, threatened to its left rear by Joubert’s 
advance and by the force that had seized the railway, only escaped 
being enveloped by retreating upon Ladysmith, where it arrived 
in an exhausted state on the 26th of October. Meanwhile 
Sir George White had discovered the Boer force on the railway, 
and, though anxious on account of the advance of the Free 
Staters, on the 21st, stimulated by the news of Talana, he sent 
out a force of all arms under General (Sir John) French to drive 
the Boers from Elandslaagte and so to clear Symons’s line of 
retreat. This was accomplished by French and his subordinate, 
Colonel (Sir) Ian Hamilton, in the action of Elandslaagte on the 
2ist of October (British losses, 258 all ranks). But on the 22nd 
the Free Staters’ advance caused the victorious force to be 
recalled to Ladysmith, and the third action north of that town, 
Rietfontein (24th), was only a demonstration to cover the retire- 
ment of the Dundee foretj. By the 2()th of October all the British 
forces at the front and their reinlorcements had fallen in on 
Ladysmith, which the Transvaalers on the north and east and 
the Free Staters on the west side began to invest. Before the 
junction of the two allied wings was complete Sir George White 
attempted by a general attack 10 break up their line. The 
result of this decision was the battle of Lombard’s Kop, outside 
Ladysmith, in which the whole of the available British force was 
engaged. The engagement was disastrous to the British, who 
had undertaken far too comprehensive an attack, and the Natal 
Field Force was obliged to fall back upon Ladysmith with the 
loss of 1500 men, including a large number of prisoners belonging 
to tllte Icftcolumn under Lieut.-Colonel F. R.C.Carleton, who were 
cut ofl at Nicholson’s Nek and forced to surrender by a mixed 
force* of..Tfan»yaalcrs and Free Staters under Christian de Wet. 
Frpm that 4 fiy the role of the Natal Field Force-was changed from 
fiiat o{, a mobile field army into that of a garrison, and two 
daya.later it was completely isolated, but not before General 
Fren^k* ha(J succeeded in escaping south by train, and the naval 
authcri^S had been induced by Sir George White’s urgent 
appeals to^end into the town a naval brigade with ‘a few guns 
of sufFicieht range and calibre to cope with the heavy position 
artillery which Joubert was now able to bring into action against 
the town. 

GenerallSir Red vers Buller, who had been appointed to the 
supxttec command in South Africa as soon as it was perceived 
thajt war wes imminent — his force being one army 
corps in three divisions, the divisional generals being 
’Lord Methuen, Sir W. Gatacre and Sir C. F. Clery — 
arrived h Cape Town, ahead of his troops, on the day following 
I^ombard’s Kop. The situation v/hieh presented itself was deli- 
cate in yie extreme. In Natal practically the whole of the avail- 
able defence force was swallowed up by the steady success of the 
invasion; on the western frontier two British towns were isolated 


and besieged; and Boer commandos were on the point of in- 
vading Cape Colony, where the Dutch population seemed on the 
verge of rebellion. The army corps was about to arrive, practi- 
cally as a whole unit, in South Africa; but it was evident that 
the exigencies of the situation, and the widely divided areas of 
invasion, would at least defer the execution of the plan which 
had been formed for an invasion of the Orange Free State from 
Cape Colony. The first duty was to effect the relief of the British 
forces which had been rendered immobile, and another duty 
imposed by political circumstances was to relieve Kimberley 
(where Cecil Rhodes was), while the prospect of rebellion forbade 
the complete denudation of the central part of the colony. 
Thus Sir Red vers Buller had no choice but to disintegrate the 
arm y corps . Clery and some brigades were sent to N atal ; Gatacre 
with less than a brigade, instead of a division, was despatched to 
Queenstown, Cape Colony; while Lord Methuen, with a division, 
was sent off to relieve Kimberley. As November wore on, the 
situation did not improve. Cape Colony was invaded; while in 
Natal a flying column of Boers, pushing down from the Tugela, 
for a short time isolated the newly arrived force under General 
(Sir) H. J. T. Hildyard, which opposed joubert’s advance on 
Pietermaritzburg at Estcourt. The situation in Natal seemed 
so serious that on the 22nd of November Sir Redvers Buller left 
Cape Town and sailed for Durban. In the meantime Lord 
Methuen had commenced his march to the relief of Kimberley. 
He encountered resistance at Belmont on the 2.3rd, but attack- 
ing resolutely he drove the Boers out of their strong failures of 
positions, two days later he won another action at Methuen 
Enslin. Still persevering he moved on to the Modder, Aat/Oatnere, 
where he was seriously opposed by De la Rey and P. A. Oonje, 
the latter having posted down from Mafeking with 200Q men and 
arrived on the previous night. The Boers, who held a river 
line, kept the British attack at bay all day, but eventually fell 
back, relinquishing the position after dark, as their right had been 
turned by General Pole-Care w's brigade. It was a long and 
wearing fight, in which the British lost 485 killed and wounded, 
and what was more serious, Lord Methuen (himself wounded) 
found that his force had exhausted its for\/ard momentum, and 
that he would have to collect supplies and reinforcements on the 
Modder before flghtihg his next battle. The extent of the opera- 
tions and the gravity of the situation now began to be felt in 
England; every available man was railed up from the reserves, 
and the war office made what at the time appeared to be ade- 
quate provision for the waste which it was seen would occur. 
On the 30th of November the mobilization of a sixth division 
was ordered, offers of colonial aid v/cre accepted, and every 
facility provided for local recruiting in the South African ports. 
Thus in the early days of December confidence was considerably 
restored. Buller was arranging for the relief of Ladysmith, 
which had already shown its spirit by two successful sorties 
against the besiegers’ batteries. In every theatre the British 
strength was consolidating. But the full significance of the 
situation presented by these two small nations in arms had not. 
yet been appreciated. The confidence restored by the lull 
during the early part of December was destined to be roughly 
shattered. On the loth of December Gatacre essayed a night 
march and attack upon the enemy’s position at Stormberg, and, 
misled by his guides in unknown ground, was himself surprised 
and forced to return with a lose of 719. On the following day 
Lord Methuen delivered an attack upon Cronje’ s position be- 
tween the Upper Modder River and the Kimberley road, a line of 
kopjes called Spytfontein and Magersfontein. In a night attack 
on Magersfontein hill the Highland brigade came under heavy 
fire while still in assembly formation, and lost its general, A. G. 
Wauchope, and 750 men, and in the battle by day which followed 
the other brigades were unable to retrieve the failure, the total 
losses amounting to about 950. But even this could be suffered 
with equanimity, since Buller was about to bring his own force 
into play, and Buller, it was confidently supposed, would not 
fail. He had collected at Chieveley in Natal a brigade of mounted 
men, four brigades of infantry and six batteries of artillery, and 
he carried with him the trust alike of the army and the nation, 
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On the 15th of December Buller made his effort and failed, of General French and the cavalry from before Colesberg, and 
Behind the Tugela at Colenso were Louis Bothams forces the concentration of his army at Modder River, disregarding 
BuUer^M covering the siege of Ladysmith, and, imperfectly another set-back in Natal to Sir Redvers Buller, who had against 
PMiJan, acquainted with the topography, Buller sent a his advice made a third attempt to relieve Ladysmith on the 
LoraRob0riaiQrcQ to tum Botha’s left, in conjunction with a 5th of February, and failed to make good the purchase which 
aen out. frontal attack. But the flank attack became he secured across the Tugela (Vaal Krantz). 
entangled in mass in a loop of the river and suffered heavily, Lord Roberts’s plan was first to concentrate to his left, taking 
and two batteries that formed part of the frontal attack came every measure to induce the Boers to believe that the originiu 
into action within a few hundred yards of unsuspected Boer sclieme of invasion by the centre would now be re- 
trenches, with the result that ten guns were lost, as well as sumed, and in this purpose he succeeded so well that JSwmw? 
in all some 1100 men. Buller then gave up the fight. The full his field army with the necessary transport for a 
nature of the failure was not realized by the British public, nor cross-country march was assembled between the Orange and 
the spirit in which the general had received the finding of fortune, the Modder without serious mishap. Cronje at the new centre 
He lost heart, and actually suggested to White the surrender of of gravity was not reinforced, all available Boers drawing down 
Ladysmith, believing this to be inevitable and desiring to cover towards Colesberg. The concentration effected, Cronje still 
White’s responsibility in that event with his own authority; believed that the relief of Kimberley was the object of the 
but White replied that he did not propose to surrender, and the gathering behind Modder River, and therefore held on to his 
cabinet at home, aware of Buller’s despondency, appointed Field Magersfontein kopje. The relief of Kimberley was indeed 
Marshal Lord Roberts to the supreme command, with Major- urgent, for dissensions between Rhodes and the military authori- 
General Lord Kitchener as his chief of staff. A wave of militaiy^ ties had become acute. But to this part of the task only the 
enthusiasm arose throughout Ihe empire, and as the formation cavalry division assembled under French was assigned. The 
of a seventh division practically drained the mother-country of army itself was to force Cronje into the open and then advance 
trained men, a scheme for the employment of amateur soldiers on Bloemfontein from the west. Roberts began his operations 
was formulated, resulting in the despatch of Imperial Yeomanry on the nth of February. French started from Ramdam (near 
and Volunteer contingents, which proved one of the most striking Graspan^ eastward on that day, intending to make a wide sweep 
features of the South African campaign. Pending the arrival of round Cronje’s immobile army. Skirmishing with De Wet 
Lord Roberts and reinforcements, the situation in South Africa in the first stages of their ride, the cavalry brigades crosvsed the 
remained at a deadlock ; the three besieged towns — Maf eking, Modder at Klip Drift on the 13th. Cronje sent only detach- 
Kimberley and Ladysmith — still held their own, but no headway ments to oppose them, but these detachments were broken 
was made by the relief columns; all they could do was to stand through by a sword-in-hand charge of the whole division, and 
on the defensive. The only bright spot, as far as the British Kimberley was relieved on the 15th. The infantry, meeting 
were concerned, was to be found in northern Cape Colony, where with great difficulties in its crossing of the Riet at Waterval 
General French, with two cavalry brigades and details, by his owing to the country and its own unwieldy transport, followed 
skilful tactics and wonderful activity kept at arm’s length a 1} to 2 days later. But Cronje had now realized his danger, 
superior force of the enemy in the vicinity of Colesberg, an and slipped away westward behind French and p ^ ^ 
achievement the more noteworthy since he had pitted against front of the leading infantry at Klip Drift. This * *'‘‘*'* 
him l)oth De la Rey and De Wet, two of the three men of military was deflected by Kitchener westward to follow up the Boer 
genius produced by the war on the Boer side. On the 6th of rearguard, and after some delay the remainder of the infantry, 
January the Boers in Natal made a desperate attempt to storm at first fronting northwards, swerved westward likewise, while 
Ladysmith. The garrison, though already weakened by priva- French from Kimberley, with such of his men as he could mount 
tion and sickness, made a stubborn resistance, and after one of on serviceable horses, headed off Cronje in the north-west. Th^ 
the fiercest engagements of the war, repulsed the attack at result, after one premature and costly assault on Cronje’s lines 
Caesar's Camp and Wagon Hill with severe loss to the enemy, had been made by Kitchener, was the .surrender of 4000 Boers 
itself having 500 casualties. at Paardeberg with their leader on the 29th of February, the 

When Lord Roberts arrived in Cape Town on the 10th of anniversary of Majuba. At the same moment came in news at 
January 1900 the three gairisons were still invested, and the last of the relief of Ladysmith. 

relieving forces were still maintaining their role of passive resist- It was part of Roberts’s purpose to relieve the pressure in 
ance, while atthesametime restraining the Dutch in Cape Colony. Natal by his own operations. Buller began his fourth advance 
The ronimander-in-chief’s first duty was to create a field armv on the 14th of February, and though this was 
out of the tangle of units in Cape Colony. In the meantime, Sir checked the foothold gained was not abandoned, 

Redvers Buller, who had been reinforced by Sir Charles Warren and a fifth and last attempt (Pieter’s Hill) was * 

and the 5th division, essayed a second attempt to cross the successful. Ladysmith was relieved on the 28th of February. 
TugeU, by turning the Boer left. But much time was consumed It had fared worst of all the beleaguered garrisons, and its 
and the plan underwent several modifications before its execu- 22,000 inhabitants were almost at their last gasp when relief 
tion began in earnest on the 1 6th of January. Warren was placed came. The casualties from shell-fire had be«i few, but those 
in command of the main body, which crossed the Tugela at from sickness were very heavy. Buller’s operations, too, had 
Trichardt’s Drift on the 17th and iSih. The mounted troops cost at Colenso 1100 men, at Spion Kop 1700, at Vaalkrawtz 400, 
s io Ko ^ ^orce nortli-west of the point of and now in the last long-drawn effort 1^0 more — over 5000 in 

p on op. Yiut were brought back to take part in a all. But the tide of war had changed. The Natal invaders 

general right wheel of the forces of the Tugela, pivoting on fell back to the mountains which enclose the north of the colony; 
Tnehardt’s Drift. But meantime the mobile enemy, whose Oliver and Schoeman retired from Cape Colony before the small , 
original flank had been turned, had gathered at the new centre forces of Gatacre and Clements; and the presidents of the 
of gravity, and the upshot of several days’ fighting was the republics, realizing that the British Empire was capable of 
retreat of the British. They had penetrated the enemy’s right more resistance than they had calculated upon, put forward 
centre by the seizure of Spion Kop, but the force there feelers aiming at the restoration of the status qua before the 

became th'^. target for the concentrated attacks of the Boers, war. These proposals were rejected by Lord Salisbury ; there 

and, after suffering heavily, was withdrawn (Jan. 24, 1900), could be no end now but a complete destruction of the Boer 
with a loss of 1700 men. power. 

By the ist of February Lord Roberts had matured his plans The surrender of Cronje and the relief of Ladysmith for the 
and begun to prepare for their execution. On the 3rd of February time being paralysed the Boer resistance. Two half-hearted 
he ordered a demonstration against the right of the Boer attempts were made on the 7th and loth of March, at Poplar 
position at Spytfontein-Magersfontein to cover the withdrawal Grove and Driefontein, to stem Lord Roberts’s fulvance upon 
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Bloemfontein, President Kruger the scene 

to give confidence to his burghei» 5 bujk the demoralization was 
so great that neith^ the :inilitary genius of the few 
Cepfnraol nor the personal influence of the president could 
bolster up an adequate resistance, and on the 13th 
of IVI arch 1 900 Lord Roberts’s army marched into the 
Free State capital This great move was persevered in and 
acoomplished, in spite of the fact that at the very outset of 
the cross-country march (Feb, 13) the great body of transport 
which had been collected at Ramdam had been cut off by 
De Wet (who had stayed on the Riet after French had 
shaken him off). It was therefore only made possible at all 
by reducing the rations of the fighting men to a minimum and 
by undertaking the risks of changing the line of communi- 
cation three times. Naturally and necessarily the capture of 
Bloemfontein was followed by a period of reaction. It was 
not until the 29th of March that the new railway communi- 
cation recommenced to feed the army. In the meantime 
rebellion had broken out in the Prieska district of Cape Colony, 
which was promptly quelled by Lord Kitchener. The halt at 
Bloemfontein was marked by the publication of proclamations, 
offering protection to the burghers, which, however, the invaders 
had not yet the power to fulfil. The enforced halt was unfor- 
tunate; It not only resulted in a bad outbreak of enteric, but it 
gave the Boers time to recuperate, and by the beginning of April 
they again took the initiative. The death of their commundant- 
generflJ, Piet Joubert, on the 28th of March, seemed to mark a 
change in the fortunes of the Republican army. Christian De 
Wet, who had first come into prominence as the captor of Lord 
Roberts’s convoy at Walerval, and was now operating east and 
south-west of Bloemfontein in order to counteract the influence of 
Roberts’s numerous flying columns which rode hither and thithex 
offering peace, added to his laurels by ambushing Broadwood’s 
mount^ brigade and horse artillery at Sannali’s Post, just 
outside Bloemfontein, on the 31st of March. Four days later 
he reduced a detachment at Reddersburg, and then went 
south and invested Colonel Dalgety and a mixed force at 
Wepener, which was relieved after ten days by General Hunter’s 
Ladysmith division, brought round to Aliwal North from Natal. 

These successes, if they retarded Roberts’s progress, at least 
enabled him to rearrange his forces in accordance with the new 
situation at leisure, and to re-establish his trans- 
wheeled, and on the ist of May the 
main army moved northwards upon the Transvaal 
capital. The main advance was taken with one cavalry 
and three infantry divisions (the cavalry commanded by 
French, and the infantry divisions by Generals Tucker, Pole- 
Carew and Ian Hamilton). Rundle’s division took the right of 
the advance; Methuen and Hunter moving from' Kimberley, 
formed the left. Kelly-Kenny, Colvile and Chermskle held the 
commujtications based on Bloemfontein. A flying column de- 
tached from llupter, under Mahon, in conjunction with Colonel 
tf.*C/<0.,IHuinp;^«'Rhodesian levies from the north, on the 17th of 
Mto reWM Mafpking, where Colonel (Lieut,-G«neral Sir) R. S. S. 
BaSen-Powell hod throughout shown a bold front and by his 
un^vjajfitional gaiety as well as his military measures had held 
offnt^t^ault tintil the last. The same day the Natal Field 
Forqg'iimer Buller moved up into the Biggarsberg and occupied 
On the loth of May Lord Roberts had erossed the 
Sand’ River; on the 12th of May he entered Kroonstad. After 
a’ holt of eight days at Kroonstad, the main army again moved 
forward, and, meeting but small resistance, marched without a 
halt into Johannesburg, which was occupied on the 31st of May, 
the Orange Free State having been formdly annexed 
proclamation three days earlier. On the 30th of 
Maj President Kruger fled with the state archives, 
taking Up his residence at Waterval Boven on the Komati Pooit 
line. The ^W-mines were now securely in the possession of the 
British, and coif the 5 th ol June Loird Roberts's army occupied the 
C£q)ital of the Transvaal practically without resistance, setting 
fr€»,abodt 3000 British prisoners of war detained there, 
it had anticipated that the occupation of both the 


capitals would have brought the hostilities to a close, but this 
was not the case, and though after the 5th of June regular re* 
sistance was at an end, the army of occupation had 
still to face two years of almost unprecedented par- 
tisan warfare. On the 8 th of June Sir Red vers Buffer, 
who had made a long halt after the relief of Ladysmith and 
reorganized his army and itsJine of communication, forced his 
way over Alleman’s Nek, and on the following day occupied 
Laing's Nek, the Natal gate to the Transvaal, while the field 


marshal fought a widespread battle against Botha, De la Rey 
and Kemp at Diamond Hill, 20 m. east of Pretoria. The object 
of this action was to push back the Boers from the neighbourhood 
of Pretoria, but no sooner was this done than the north-western 
Transvaal became active, wpite of Hunter's and Baden-Powell’s 
advance from Mafeking through this district. As the British 
line of operations now extended eastward from Pretoria, the 
advance of these Boers to the Magaliesberg threatened their 
rearward communications, and as Buffer had moved far more 
slowly than the main army there was not as yet an alternative 
line through Natal. Most serious of all was the pressure between 
Bloemfontein and the Vaal, where the Free Staters, under De 
Wet and other commanders, had initiated the guerrilla as soon 
as Botha and the Transvaalers retired over the Vaal and ceased 
to defend them by regular operations. Large forces had been 
left behind during the advance on Johannesburg for 
the protection of the railway and the conquered terri- 
tory, and these were now reinforced from Kimberley 
and elsewhere as well as from detachments of the main army. 
These, under Sir Archibald Hunter and Sir Leslie Rundle, 
successfully herded Prinsloo with 4000 Free Staters into the 
Brandwater Basin (July 29)— a very satisfactory result, but 
one seriously marred by the escape of De Wet, who soon 
afterwards raided the Western Transvaal and again escaped 
between conyerging pursuers under Kitchener, Methuen, Smith- 
Dorrien, Ian Hamilton and Baden-Powell. 

Before this Lord Roberts had initiated a movement from 


Pretoria to sweep down to Komati Poort on the Portuguese 
frontier, in which Buffer, advancing across country •from the 
south, was to co-operate. On the 26th to 27th of August the 
combined forces engaged and defeated Botha in the action of 
Belfast or Bergendal, with the result that the enemy dispersed 
into the bush- veld north of the Middelbnrg railway. On the 
30th of August the remainder of the British prisoners were 
released at Nooitgedacht. On the 6th of September Buffer, 
crossing the track of the main army at right angles, occupied 
Lydenburg in the bush-veld, and five days later the aged presi- 
dent of the republic took refuge in Louren^o Marques. 

On the 13th of September Barberton was occupied ^ 

by French, and on the 25th Komati Poort by 
Roberts’s infantry. From October the military operations were 
confined to attempts to reduce guerrilla commandos which had 
taken the field. Mr Kruger, deserting his countrymen, left 
for Europe in a Dutch man-of-war, and General Buffer sailed 
for Europe. The Boer leaders definitely decided upon a guerrilla 
and a wearing policy, deliberately dispersed their field army, 
and then swelled and multiplied the innumerable local com- 
mandos. On the 25th of the month the ceremony of annexing 
the Transvaal was performed at Pretoria. 

In November -ttie prevailing opinion was that the war was over, 
and Lord Roberts, who had b^n appointed commander-in-chief 
at home, left Soutli Africa, handini! over theiconimand to _ . 

Lord Kitchener. Then follcnved a long period of groping 

for a means to cope with the development of guerrilla ^*7 . 

tactics, which for iJie nbxt six month n were at their zenitii. 

The railway communications were constantly damaged, isdated 
posts and convoys captured, and tire naiders always seemed able 
to avoid contact with ‘the columns sent in pursuit, De Wet, after 
escapin? from BraudwatCr Basin, was hunted north-westward, and 
crossed into the Transvaal, where, joining titc local guerrilla bands, 
he surrounded an infantry brigade at Frodrikstad. But, ^ 

unable to reduce it, and threatened on all sideB, he 
turned back. On the 6th of November he was severely 
handled and his guns and wagon.*? were captured at BothavUlft. But 
this misadventure only stimulated him. His emissaries roused the 
Free Staters west of BHoemfontein, and disaffection bxx^e out in 
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Cape Colony to m alarming degitto,, vMle, ao fotminaorB o£ tlie 
promised invasion, scattered bodies of l^e Staters crossed the 
Orange River to swell the rebellion. From Botha ville De Wet made 
for Thaba Nchu, where the Bloemfontein garrison held a cordon of 
posts. These were traversed on the i6tti of November and the 
raiders passed on to Bethulie capturing Dewetadorp and 500 mens# 
route. Pursued closely and finding the rivers in flood De Wet bid 
some of his men uncler Kritzingcr near the Orange and himself 
doubled back, traversing again the lirtte of posts east of Bloemfontein. 
Kiitsingor, Hevtcog and bodies of Cape rebels rairled Cape Colony 
assoon as they were able to cross the Orange, and Hertaog penetrated 
so far that he exchanged shots on the Atlantic coast with a British 
warship. All that the British forces under Sir Charles Knox and 
Btubm* others could do was to localize the raids and to pre- 
SitcceMaeM spread of rebellion. So far, however, energy 

* and vigilanoe made them successful. Botha meanwhile 
held his own in the northern Transva^, both against forces from 
Pretoria, Middelijurg and Lydenburg/Snd against the Rhodesian 
Field Force under Sir P. Carrington, which had been sent up from 
Beira (by arrangement with the Portuguese) to southern Rhodesia. 
At the close of 1900 the commandos under the direct influence of 
Louis Botha attacked the railway posts on the Middclburg railway 
and captured Helvetia. De la Key operated in the western Trans- 
vaal, and in concert with Beyers, whose presence in this region was 
not knOTvn to the British, he inflicted a sliorp reverse on General 
R. A. 1 “*. Clements at Nooitgedacht in the Hekpoort valley on the 
13th of December. Beyers then slipped away to the east, crossing 
Ihe line between Johannesburg and Pretoria with im^nity. Lord 
Kitchener called for more men. and on the 22nd of December the 
vw’ office announced that 30,000 more mounted men would be 
despatched to the seat of war. 

Wjth the opening of 1901 Lord Kitchener tried new schemes. 
Fie withdrew all his detached garrisons except in tlic most important 
centres, and set himself to make his railway communica- 
tions perfectly secure. He determined to make the 
ttoa Hot cy. operations a waste, and instituted the concentra- 

tion camps, into which he intended to bring the whole of the non- 
combatant inhabitants of the two republics. He despatched French 
with a large force to clear the south-eastern districts of the Transvaal 
and for tne rest maintained a force to watch De Wet, and organized a 
defence force in Cape Colony, while using the residue of his mounted 
men to sweep the country of stock, forage and inhabitants. 
Although there were no great disasters, the new policy was not prolific 
in success. The enemy invariably dispersed before siii)enor forces, 
and the removal of the women and children from the farms did not 
have the effect of disheartening the burghers as had been anticipated 
— it rather, mended their vitality by relieving them of responsibihty 
for their families' welfare, Nor were the Boer leaders destitute of 
comprehensive schemes. Botha arranged to penetrate Natal, I>c 
Wet to make a second attempt on the Colony, in connexion with 
Hertzog and Kritzinger. On the loth of February De Wet, wRli 
five guns and 3000 men, carried out his promised invasion of Cape 
Colony. Passing the Bloemfontein-Thaba Nchu line a third time, he 
cro.''i‘’^ed the Orange to join Hertzog and rouse the Cape Dutch, l^it 
this invasion failed. By judicious use of the railway Kitchener 
coiK^entrated suflicient troops m the colony to cope with the attempt, 
and. after being hunted for eighteen days, De Wet escaped back 
into the Orange River Colony with the loss of all his guns, munitions 
of war and half his force. In the northern Transvaal a force under 
Sir Bindon Blood cleared the country, but could not prevent Viljoen 
from escaping eastward to join Botha. Botha's activity in the 
south-east caused Kitclicncr to despatch a. large force under FTthcH 
thither. This swept the country up to the Swaziland border. But 
Botha e.scaped . On the 3rd of March, after various raids and adven- 
tures in company with Smuts and Kemp, De la Rey, tlie lion of the 
western Transvaal, essayed an attack upon Lichtenburg, in which 
he was heavily repitod. Siigns of weakness were now apparent, 
and as a result Louis Botha, acting with the autliority of Sclialk 
Burger the representative of ITesident Kruger, opened negotiations 
with Kitchener, A meeting took place at Middclburg, Transvaal, 
on the 28th of Ft^rnary. These negotiations, however, broke down 
mainly over the treatment to be awarded to Cape rebels. 

The hostilities now entered upon a new phase. The establishment 
of a line of defensive posts between Bloemfontein and Ladybrand, 
three times traversed it, had given 
auaokbouao Kitchener an idea, and be resolved upon the sdiemc of 
fencing in areas by chains of blockhouses such as 
those already constructed for the protection of the railways. In 
the meontine, while these posts were under construction, the harrying 
of the commandos bv mobile columns was continued. In Marcn 
Babington, pursuing De la Rey aftear tfao latter's Lichtenburg mis- 
adventure. captured three guns and mx maxims near Ventorsdorp. 
In April Plumor occupied Pietersburg. the last remaining seat of 
govesrnment open to the enemy. RawEnaon captured a laager and 
guns at Klerksdorp. and. though neither De Wet nor Be la Rey had 
been brought to book, matters had so fax improvod in May that 
municipal government was given to Johannesburg, and a certain 
number of mines were allowed to recommence worlong. Kemp was 
defeated by Dixon at Vlakfontein, after a desperate encomiter. 
June brougM Kttle of moment, though the Bows scored' two minor 


< auccessos, Kxitoinger capturing thu vUla||B of Jjamastown in Qape 
Colony, and Mflller reducing a force of \uctorians at WilmanstysL 
south of Middclburg. In July there were further evidences of 
ness on the part of the Boers, and Botha wpKed for permission tp 
oommunioate with Kruger. This was aflofwed; but, as Krug^ 
advised a continuance of the struggle, the slow course of the war 
continued. In the meantime, the concentration camps werp becom- 
ing filled to overflowing, and a steady stream of captures and 
surrenders were reducing the hostile power of the republics. 

In August a piroclamatioii was promulgeted formahy threatOnlng 
the Boer leaders who should not surrender with permanent banish* 
'‘Bicnt from South Africa, but this proclamation had very little 
effect. Smuts, with a small force from the ^fegalicsbcrg, traversed 
Orange River Colony and stimulated ihe Cape rebels amesh. But 
September showed some slight improvement in the situation taCape 
Colony, where French was in supreme command. On. the ^ 
Scol^ll captured Letter, who was subsea uenriy executed for 
murder : though this was balanced a few days later by Stnuts's 
successful attack on the T7ih Lancers at Taikastad. In the 
south-eastern Transvaal Botha made a new effort to invade NaDnl. 
but, although he captured 300 men and three guns in an action 
on the 1 7th of Septcnil)or at Blood River Poort near Vryheid* his 
plans were rendered abortive by his failure to reduce the posts 
Mount Prospect and Fort Itala in Zululand, which be attacked on 
the 26th, and he only escaped with difllculty from the conveiguig 
columns sent against ham. Desultory fighting continued till the 
close of the year, the balance of success being with the British, 
though on the 30th of October Botha, returning from the south*east 
towards l^retoria, defeated Colonel Benson's column at Bakenlaagte, 
Benson being killed. About the same time, the force in front of 
De la Rey and Kemp in the west being depleted to find the troops 
for larger operations, llie Boers made a fierce surprise attack on 
Colonel Kekcwich's column at Moedvillc, in which Kekewich was 
wounded and his trocjps hard pressed for a time. De la Rey next 
attacked part of Methuen's column near Zeerust, but was repulsod 
(Oct. 24). Affairs again took an unsatisfactory turn in Cape 
Colony, and on the 8th of October the whole colony was placed unaei 
martial law. In November an unsuccessful attenmt was made by 
several columns to run Pe Wet to earth in the Lindley district, 
whither after his second raid on Cape Cdony, be had relumed. 
But in December matters improved. The reverse at Bakenlaagte 
was repaired by a lorce under Bruce Hamilton. This swept the 
south-ea.stem Tian.svaal as French had done, and with no TOtter 
effect, for Botha escaped. But the British commaudw thetenpon 
be.'mn a constant succession of nii^ht marches and raids which practi- 
cally blotted out the resistance in the eastern Transvaal. The 
corps of National Scouts (formed of burghers who had taken the 
oath of allegiance) was inaugurated and the Johannesburg stock 
exchange reopened , By the end of the year the blockhouse system 
was complete, but tills phase of the war was destined to close badly 
as Dc Wet on Christmas Eve captured a large force of Yeomanry 
at Tweefontein, west of Harrismith. 

With 1 902 the lost phase of this protract^ struggle commenced. 
The blockhouse .system was prajcticaUy finished, and Kitchener 
determined upon a new means of harassing the 
enemy, who still had a total of about 25,000 men 
in the field. But the blockhouses had already begun 
to serve the purpose for which they were designed. In the past 
the mobile columns, of which there were over sixty in the &ld, 
had always been bound to the railway for supqaly; now convoys 
could be pushed out to them along whatever blocidiouse line they 
touched. In January Bruce Hamilton continued hia succeasfd 
night marches^ and late in the month General Ben Viljoen was 
captured in the Leydenburg district. The only set-back was the 
de.scent which Beyers made upon Pictersbuig, breaking into the 
concentration camp and carrying ofi a mu^r of ahle-bodied 
refugees. Early in February Lord Kitchener commengsd his 
first drive, and it was so successful that it was evident that the 
key to the situation bad been found. Fin^ the country eaat of 
the line BloemContein-Yereeniging was swept four times over, 
then the method was employed in the Tcansvaal, east and west, 
and finsdly against the Ca^- rebels. There were a few small 
reverses, of which De la Key’s successful rash upon Paris’s ooiunm 
and capture of Lord Methuen was the most important; but when 
some initial mistakes in the composition ^of the driving lines, 
which robbed the earlier drives of parted thedr effect, were made 
good, the system worked like a machine. The Boers were at 
hist convinced of the futility of any attempt to prolong: the 
struggle, and on the 23rd of March the representatives of the 
Boer governments came into Pretoria. Six weeks were spent 
in negotiation, and then a meeting of deleg^,tes, under the 
presidency of General Kemp, was h^d at Vereeni|^. 
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As a result of this conference articles of peace were signed at were being educated in these camps under the supervision of 
Pretoria on the 31st of May, and the South African War was a Mr £. B. Sargant. 

^ ^ history of the past. The terms of peace may be This work of reconstruction was carried out in face of many 

v«rMi 5 iiiv. following points : (i) Surrender difficulties other than those inherent to the undertaking. More 

of all burghers in the field, with all arms and than one plot on the part of Boers who had taken the oath of 
munitions of war; (2) all burghers duly declaring themselves allegiance was hatched in Johannesburg, the most serious, 
subjects of King Edward VII. to be repatriated; (3) no perhaps, being that of Brocksma, formerly third public prose- 
burghers who should surrender to be deprived of either their cutor under the republic. On the 15th of September 1901 
liberty or property; (4) no proceedings to be taken against Brocksma and several others were arrested as spies and con- 
burghers for any legitimate acts of war during the period of spirators. Letters to Dr Leyds and to Dr Krause of a treason- 
hostilities; (5) the Dutch language to be taught in public schools able character were found in Brocksma’s possession, and being 
on the request of parents, and to be allowed in courts of law; found guilty of high treason he was shot (30th of September), 
f 6) sporting rifles to be allowed upon the taking out of licences; Krause, who was then in London, was arrested, tried and 
(7) the military administration to be superseded by civil adminis- convicted for attempting to incite to murder, and sentenced to 
tration as soon as possible, the civil administration to lead up to imprisonment. In November another conspiracy, to seize 
self-government ; (8) the question of the native franchise not to Johannesburg with the help of General De la Rey, was discovered 
be considered until after the introduction of self-government; and frustrated. More injurious than plots of this nature was 
(9) landed property not to be subjected to any special tax to the political agitation carried on in Cape Colony and in Great 
defray the cost of the war; (10) a commission to be formed to Britain. This agitation was directed with particular virulence 
facilitate the repatriation of the burghers, a grant of ^£3, 000,000 against the high commissioner, whose recall, it was asserted, 
being given as compensation for the destruction of farms. would remove the chief obstacle to peace. Mr J. X. Merriman 

in the whole war the British lost 5774 killed and 22,829 wounded, Sauer came to England in the summer of 1901 

while the l^ocTs lost about 4000 killed. The number of Boer pnsoners on a mission from the Cape Afrikanders, and received much 
40 000 British at the end of the war was ^<jut encouragement from Radical politicians. Nevertheless, much 

^ ‘ ’ • • •) had been done to establish order and restart commerce by the 

F. From the Annexation to igri . — On the 4th of July 1900, time peace was made, 
a month after the occupation of Pretoria, a commission was After the signature of the articles of peace the work of recon- 
issued to Lord Roberts authorizing him to annex the Transvaal, struction was accelerated. I'he end of the military government 
The proclamation of annexation was dated the ist of September, was signalled by the assumption (on the 21st of June) by Lord 
Lord Roberts held the post of administrator of the colony Milner of the title of governor of the 'Jransvaal and by the 
until his departure for England in December following, when creation of an executive council. The Boer leaders unreservedly 
he was succeeded by Sir Alfred Milner, the high commissioner, accepted British sovereignty. Generals Botha, De Wet and 
It was not, however, until March 1901 that Milner, who resigned De la Rey, however, paid a visit to England (August-September 
his governorship of Cape Colony, arrived at Pretoria to in- 1902) in an unsuccessful endeavour to get the terms of peace 
augurate a civil administration. ^ Hostilities were still pro- modified in their favour; they received little encouragement 
ceeding, but in the areas under control Lord Milner (who was from a tour they made on the continent of Europe. On their 
raised to the peerage in May) speedily set the machinery of return to South Africa the Boer generals and their colleagues 
government in motion. The civil administration of justice aided to some extent in the work of resettlement, but the seats 
began in April; in October a reformed judicial system, with offered to the Boers on the executive council were declined. 
Sir J. Rose Innes as chief justice, was put into operation; in The work of repatriation and resettlement was carried out by 
1902 this was followed by the establishment of a supreme commissioners acting in conjunction with a central advisory 
court. Besides law, the important departments of finance committee at Pretoria. These supplied the people with food, 
and mines were organized, and steps taken to remedy the shelter, stock and implements. The burgher and native con- 
grievances of the commercial and mining classes. Sir David centration camps were rapidly broken up; by December 1902 
Barbour, who had presided over a commission to inquire into only 7600 out of 70,000 were left in the burgher camps, 
the concessions granted by the late republic, presented a At this period Mr Chamberlain determined to visit South 
valuable report in June, and suggested a tax of 10 % on the Africa and use his personal influence to help forv^ard the settle- 
profits of the gold-mining industry, a suggestion carried out ment of the country. After the almost total cessation of 
a year later (June 1902). Meantime Johannesburg had been commerce during the war, there was in the last half of 1902 and 
given a town council, and some of the gold-mines permitted to the beginning of 1903 a great impetus to trade. When Mr 
. restart crushing (May 1901). In November of 1901 the main Chamberlain reached the Transvaal in January 1903 the feeling 
body of the Uitlanders were allowed to return to the Rand, among the British section of the community was optimistic. 
tk 4 ‘W 0 fk 9 t'^i^ ^ad fled the country immediately before Mr Chamberlain was well received by the Boer leaders; it was, 
the. outbreak of war and had Jjeen living at the however, to the Rand m^nates that he turned for financial help, 
. tha, ^ . seaports. While thus caring for the urban areas That large sums were imperatively needed to accomplish the 
th^ ^ministration was equally alive to the needs of the country work of reconstruction was apparent. An agreement was 
districts: A commission which had been appointed to inquire reached whereby a loan of £35,000,000, guaranteed by the 
into Sflbefnest)f land settlement reported in June, and this was imperial government, was to be raised for the benefit of the 
followed , by the creation of a land board in December 1901. Transvaal and the Orange River Colony; a further loan of 
Lord Milner cherished the ideal of racial fusion by the establish- £30,000,000 was to be issued in instalments of £10,000,000 and 
ment of British settlers on a large scale. He also recognized paid into the British exchequer as the Transvaal’s contribution 
the necessity, if agriculture was to be developed, of an extensive towards the cost of the war. The first instalment of this loan, 
system oiTrrigation, and Sir William Willoocks, formerly of the to be issued in 1904, was guaranteed by the great mining firms 
Eg^tian Irrigation Department, was engaged to draw up a com- of Johannesburg. With Ae proceeds of the first loan the debt 
prehensive .scheme, having in view also the needs of the gold-mines, of the South African Republic was paid off, the Transvaal and 
Another department taken in hand was that of education; and the Orange River Colony railways were bought by the state, 
the success which attended the opening of schools in the refugee and new railways and other public works were undertalten. The 
camps, was most striking. At the time the articles of peace £3,000,000 granted by the articles of peace, and oilier consider- 
were signed at Pretoria, more than 17,000 Boer children able sums, besides £7,000,000 from the loan, were expended on 

* Mijner became at the same time administrator of Orange River » 4. 4.* 4. 4. 4.u 

Colony. Several of the reforms adopted for the Transvaal applied admmistration to restore the Boers 

to or affected, the sister colony. (See Orange Free State.) to the land, to develop the material resources of the country, 
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and to remove all barriers to the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of the people, were soon, however, hampered by severe 
Booaomic commercial depression. One of the least results of 
Depnaaiott this depression was that the second war loan 
^Chittaaa arranged by Mr Chamberlain was never issued, 
Great Britain finally (in 1906) abandoning all her 
claims. The commercial depression was due to many causes; 
of these the most apparent was the shortiige of labour at the Rand 
mines. When work restarted after the war, the mine owners 
offered the Kaffir workmen little more than half the wages paid in 
1898 ; but this effort at economy was abandoned, and the old rates 
of pay were restored in January 1903. Nevertheless, the labour 
available continued to be very much below the needs of the 
mines. The consequent small gold output meant a serious 
decrease of revenue, which was not compensated for by the heavy 
tax levied on the output of the Premier diamond mine, where 
operations began in 1903, Finally, to enable them to work 
their mines to their full capacity, the Rand houses asked for 
leave to import Chinese labourers. ^ Milner, anxious above 
everything else to obtain sufficient revenue to carry on his work 
of reconstruction, gave his consent to the experiment. The 
home government concurred, and during 1904-1906 over 

50.000 Chinese were brought to the Rand on three-years’ in- 
dentures. The objections to the introduction of the Chinese, 
urged in South Africa, in Great Britain and in other purts 
of the British Empire, are discussed under South Africa : 
History^ § D ; here it need only be added that in the Transvaal 
the point upon which all parties were agreed was that no new 
racial or economic complications should be permitted; and 
these were guarded against by the restriction of the coolies to 
unskilled labour in the gold mines and by their compulsory 
repatriation. By the introduction of the Chinese the gold 
output from the mines was greatly increased, with the result 
that the Transvaal suffered less than any other part of South 
Africa from the restriction of commerce, which lasted for 
several years. 

The discussions in the legislative council on the Chinese coolie 
question had been accompanied by a demand on the part of the 
Boers that such an important step should not be taken “ without 
the constitutional approval of the white people of the Trans- 
vaal and after the importation of the coolies had begun, the 
agitation for the grant of representative institutions grew in 
volume. The British government was also of opinion that the 
time was near for the setting up of such institutions, and the 
pending grant of a constitution to the Transvaal was announced 
in parliament in July 1904. Meantime the existing (nominated) 
legislative council was dealing with another and a vital phase 
of the Asiatic question. There were in the Transvaal some 

10.000 British Indians, whose right to “ enter, travel or reside ** 
in the country was secured by the London convention of 18^4. 
Under republican rule the.se Indians — who were mainly small 
shopkeepers, but included some professional men of high stand- 
ing — had suffered many restrictions, and their cause had been 
PoaitioB of espoused by the British government. Nevertheless, 
Brttiab under British rule their situation was in no way 
Miaua. improved, and a determination was shown by the 
European inhabitants of the Transvaal further to restrict their 
privileges and at the same time to stop the immigration of 
other Indians. In this matter the Boer and British sections 
of the community were in agreement, and they had the support 
of the Transvaal government and of the other South African 
colonies. The problem was both economic and racial, and 
on both grounds South Africans showed a determbation 
to exclude the competition of Indians and other Asiatics. 
Mr Alfred Lyttelton (who had succeeded Mr Chamberlain as 
secretary of state for the colonies) endeavoured to meet the 
wishes of the Transvaal by sanctioning legi.slation which would 
greatly restrict the immigration of Indians, but he would allow 

1 A careful summary of the facts regarding the shortage of labour 
and of the economic situation in the Transvaal at that time, together 
with the debates in the legislative council, will be found in The 
Annual Register for 1903, from the pen of Mr H. Whates. 


no tampering with the rights of Iridians alre^y m the colony* 
In 1907 the royal assent was given to bills restrictmg the 
immigration of Asiatics and providmg for the registration 
of all Asiatics in the country. 

In accordance with the promise made in 1904 a constitution 
for the Transvaal on representative Imes was promulgated by 
letters patent on the 31st of March 1905; but satt-Oovara* 
was already an agitation for the immediate gnent mamt-^iba 
of full self-government, and on the accession to®®^^* 
office of the Campbell-Bannerman admmistration 
in December 1905 it was decided to accede to it. New letters 
patent*-^ were issued (December 12, 1906), and the first 
general election (February 1907) resulted in the return of a 
majority belonging to Het Volk, a Boer organization formed 
for political purposes. (See further, South Africa : History, 

^ D.) Sir Richard Solomon,” it was thought, might have formed 
a coalition cabinet, but he was among the defeated candidates. 
Lord Selborne, who had during 1905 succeeded Lord Miber 
as high commissioner and governor of the Transvaal, en- 
trusted General Botha with the formation of a ministry. Botha 
chose as his colleagues Messrs J. C. Smuts (colonial secretary), 
Jacob de Villiers (attorney-general), H. C. Hull (colonial trea- 
surer), J. F'. B. Rissik (minister of lands and native affairs) and 
E. P. Solomon (minister of public works). These were all men 
of progressive, in some respects democratic, views, and in thus 
forming his cabinet General Botha showed his determination 
not to be dominated by the “ back veld ” Boers. Botha was 
strengthened in his attitude by the firm action of the Progressive 
(i.e. the ex-Uitlander) party, which secured 21 seats (out of a 
total of 69) in the legislative chamber, entirely in the Rand and 
Pretoria districts, and was led by Sir George Farrar and Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick.^ The government, which obtained an im- 
perial guarantee for a loan of £5,000,000, announced that 
while there would be no wholesale repatriation of Chinese, the 
labour ordinance under which tliey were recruited would not be 
renewed, and by February 1910 all the Chmese coolies had 
returned home. At the same time successful efforts were made 
by the ministry t,o increase the supply of Kaffir labour for the 
mines. In the re-establishment of the field comets and in 
other directions a return was made to the republican forms of 
administration, and on the education question an agreement 
.satisfactory to both the British and Dutch-speaking com- 
munities was reached. Ample facilities were given for the 
teaching of Dutch, but it was provided that no pupil should 
be promoted to a higher standard unless he (or she) was making 
.satisfactory progress in the knowledge of English. 

One of the first problems which confronted the Botha ministry 
was the attitude to be adopted towards the other British colonies 
in South Africa. Lord Milner, by the creation of 
an inter-colonial board — which administered the 
railways of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
and controlled the constabulary of both colonies — and in other 
ways (e.g, the inclusion of the Transvaal in the South Africa 
customs union), had endeavoured to pave the way for federation. 
Mr Chamberlain when in South Africa in 1903 had also put 
forward federation as the desired goal. The existence of the 
inter-colonial council hampered, however, the freedonj of the 
Transvaal government, and steps were taken to determine it. 

2 The letters patent provided, as to the Chinese coolies, that 
no further licences be issued for the introduction of indentured 
labour, and that none of the contracts be renewed. 

» Sir Richard Solomon (b. 1850) was attorney -general of Cape 
Colony 1898-1900, attorney-general of the Transvaal 1902, and 
acting lieutenant governor of the Transvaal 1905. He resigned office 
to contest a scat for the Transvaal parhament. Subsequently 
he was agent-geneial for the Transvaal in London, and (1910) agent- 
general for the Union of South Africa. 

^ Sir George Herbert Farrar (b. 1859) was a son of Charles Farrar, 
M.D., of Chatteris, England, and was a member of the Johannesburg 
Reform committee at the time of the Jameson Raid. He served 
in the war of 1899-1902, and was knighted in the last-named year. 
Sir James Percy Fitzpativk (b. 1862) was a native of Cape Colony. 
He went to the Transvaal in X884 and became honorary secrets^ 
to the Johannesburg Reform committee. He was tile author of 
The Transvaal from Within; Jock of the Bushveld, 
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Nevertheless^ on economic as well as political grounds, the leaders 
of both parties in the Transvaal were prepared to consider 
favourably the pruposals put forward by Dr Jameson at the close 
of 1906 for a closer union of all the self-governing colonies, and 
the fint direct step to that end was taken at an iriter-oolonial 
conference held in May 1908. I’he history of Uiis movement 
whicli resulted in the establishment of the Union of South 
Africa on tlie 3Tst of May 1910, is given under South Africa: 
History Apart from this movement the most notable 
events in the Transvaal at this period were the development 
of agriculture,’ the gradual revival of trade* (the output of the 
gold mines in 1909 totalled £30,9^5,000, and at the end of the 
year 156,000 native labourers were employed), and the con- 
tinued difhcuity with regard to British Indians. Ministers 
declared their determinatJon to keep the Transvaal a white 
man's country. With the example of Natal before them as a 
warning, it was (they argued) to the whites a question of life 
and death, and unless registration wfere enforced tliey could 
not prevent the sun*cptitious entry of new-comers. Attempts 
at compromise made in 1908 ended in failure. For failing to 
lister Mr M. V. Gandhi and other leaders were imprisoned; 
and large numbers of Indians were deported. Notwitlistonding 
tile remonstrances of the Indian government, the imperial 
authorities could not effectively intervene; a self-governing 
colony (in which whites alone possessed the franchise) must 
be allowed to take its own course. By the end of 190Q it was 
stated tiiat 8coo Indians — most of whom claimed the right of 
domicile — had been compelled to leave the country, while 2500 
had been imprisoned for failure to comply with the Registration 
Act, The establishment of the Union of Soutli Africa removed 
from tile competence of tlie Transvaal provincial council all 
legislation specially or differentially affecting Asiatics. There- 
upon the Uniem ministry was urged by tlie British govern- 
ment to effect a permanent settlement acceptable to all parties. 
The ministry replied (July 23, 1910) that whatever policy 
might be adopt^ regarding Indians legitimately resident in 
South Africa, unrestricted Indian immigration into the Trans- 
vaal would not be permitted (see Blue-book Cd. 5363). 

When the Union was established General Botha became 
prime minister, two of his colleagues, Messrs Smuts and Hull, 
also joining the Union ministry. A fourth minister — ^Mr 
Kissik — was appointed first administrator of the Transvaal 
province, while a fifth minister, Mr E. P. Solomon, became a 
senator of the Union parliament, 'riic elections to the Union 
House of Assembly, held in September, were notable as 
showing the strength of the Progressive (or Unionist) party. 
General Botha was defeated at Pretoria East by Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick, and at Georgetown — a Rand constituency — 
Mr Hull was beaten by Sir George Farrar. Both ministers, 
however, subsequently secured seats elsewhere. 
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TRANSVERSE RIB (Fr. arc doubleau), the term in archi- 
tecture given to the rib of a vault which is carried across the nave, 
dividing the same into bays. Although as a rule it was sunk 
in the barrel N'ault of the Thermae, it is found occasionally 
below it, as in the Piscina at Baiae and the so-called Baths of 
Diana (Nymphacum)at Nimes. In the Romanesque and Gothic 
styles it becomes the principal feature of the vault, so much so 
that Scott termed it the master rib (see Vault). 

TRANSYLVANIA 2 (L^. TranssiJuama ; Ger. Siebenburgm; 
Hung. Erdfiy ; Rumanian, Ardeal)^ a former princip^ty 
(Grossfiirstmlum) occupying the extreme eastern portion of the 
kingdom of Hungary. It is bounded by Hungary proper on 
llie W. and N., by Bukovina on the NJE., and by Rumania 
on the E. and S., and has an area of about 21,000 gq. m. 

Transylvania lias the form of an irregular ciicle, and is a high 
plateau of a mean altitude of looo-iOoo ft. above sea-level, sur- 
rounded on all sides ^ry mountains. These are known under the 
general name of Transylvanian Mountains (y.v.), which are the south- 
eastern continuation of the Carpathian system, and fill tlie interior 
of the country with their ramifications. On the west oi' Hungarian 
side there arc commratively easy passes into the interior, but on 
the ca.st and south frontiers the lofly mountains give Transylvania 
the aspect of a huge natural fortress. Among the teghest peaks 
are Negoi (8345 ft.), Bucsecs (8230 ft.), Irietrosu (7544 ft.) and 
Kboigstein (7352 ft.). There are numerous valleys, ravines and 
canons in the network of mountains covering the interior of the 
country. TTie principal plain.s arc : in the valley of the Szamos 
near Dfes and Besztereze (Bistritz); in the middle course of the 
Maros the beautiful H6,t8zeg valley; the fertile Cibin valley around 
Nagy-Szeben ; tlic valley of the Aluta near Csik-Szercsda. and the 
one extending from Reps to the Roteturm pass; and lastly the 
beautiful and' fertile Burzeidand in the vicinity of Brassfi. The 
altitude of the valleys generaffy increases towards the east of Tran- 
sylvania, lowest depression being found in theiwcstern part of the 
Maroa valley. Almost in the centre oi the conntrv hes a fertile 
plain about 60 m. in length and 50 m. in breadth*, called Mez6s6g Or 

* The Latin name: appears first after the xzHi century, and afgnifies 
"beyond the woods,^'^ i.e. from Hungary; the Hungarian and 
Rumanian name both mean " forest land." The German name 
is usually derived from the seven principal fortified towaa or 
" burgs/' founded by the German colonists, though some authorities 
prefer to connect it with the Cibin Mountains oa south frontier. 
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thd Transylvama p^n. The principal rivers of Transylvania, which 
are either tributaries of the Theiss, or flow direct into the Danube, 
are : the Maros, which rises in the mountains forming the eastern 
wall otf Transylvania, and taking first a northern course nows through 
the country from east to west ; its principaJ affluents are the Gdrgeny, 
the Great and Little Kokel or Nagy and Kukull6, the Strell 
(Sztrigi) and the Cstma on the left, and on the right the Ampoly ahd 
the AranyDS, which is rich m auriferous sediments. The Aiuta (Alt 
or Olt) rises not hu: from the Maros. but takes a southerly dirocrion 
and pierces the Carpathians at the Rotetumi pass, to enter Rumania; 
its principal tributaries in Transylvania are the Vargyas, the 
Homorod, the Cibin and the Burzeu. The Szamos, formed by the 
junction of the Great (Nagy) and Little (Kis) Szamos, whose 
principal affluent is the Bistritz; the ZsU or Jiul; and the White 
and the Swift Korbs are the other principal rivers. Tlie largest lake 
of Transylvania is the Czeger or Hodosscr See, 13 m. long, situated 
near Szamos-Uj var, while a great number of small but beautiful 
mountain lakes are found. The climate of Transylvania is healthy; 
hot summers alternate with very cold winters, but the rainfall is 
not great. Transylvania abounds in minesral jsnringa of all kinds, 
especially saline and chalybeate, the pnncipal ones being found 
at Borszek, Eldpatak. Homorod, Rodna, Tusn^d and Zaizoh. 

The principal occupations of the inhabitants are agriculture, 
cattle-rearing and mining. Of the total area of Transylvania 22*6% 
is arable land; 16-3 % meadows and gardens; 9’5 % pastnres and 
0‘5 % vineyards; while 37*3 % is covered by forests and 13*5 % 
is unproductive soil. The vegetation of Transylvania is luxuriant, 
except of course in the higher mountain zones. Fruits abound, as 
apples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, che.stnut8 and 
almonds • mulberries are also cultivated. The vine flourishes best 
in the Valley of the Maros, Thecliicf crop is maize; but wheal, rye 
and other grains, potatoes, saffron, hemp, flax and tobacco are also 
grown. On the boundary mountains the trees arc mainly coniferous ; 
in the interior oaks, elms, beeches and ashes are conspicuous. 

Bears, wolves, foxes, boars and various varieties of game are 
found, and on some of the mountains the chamois. Tliere is abun- 
dant pasturage on which excellent cattle are reared ; and in some 
districts buffaloes are bred for draught purposes. More important 
is the breeding of a sturdy race of horses, thousands of which are 
annually exported. The mountains maintain large flocks of sheep, 
of which two kinds are distinguished — ^with a fine short-stapled 
and a coarse long-stapled wool respectively. Silkworms arc bred, 
and some silk is spun; and the export of honey and wax is not 
inconsiderable. Tran.sylvania posse.sses the richest gold mines in 
Eur^e. and this metal is also " washed " in some of the streams, 
chiefly by gipsies. The gjold is often found in conjunction with 
tellurium (first discovered in Transylvania in 1782) and is extracted 
principally at Nagyag, Kapnik-B^nya, Zalatna and Vorospatak. 
In 1900 the value of the gold extracted was /too.ooo. Silver, 
copper, lead and iron are worked to some pofit, while arsenic, alum, 
graphite, marble, porcelain, precious ana building stones are also 
round. Coal is mined in the valley of the Zsil, but the abundance 
of timber has retarded its exploitation . Some of the saline springs 
yield salt enough to render their evaporation profitable. The 
principal places where salt is extracted arc at Maros-lJjvAr, D6s- 
Akna. Koiozs. Torda and Vizakna, In 1900 the value of the mineral 
products, except salt, was ;^r,ooo,ooo. 

The industry of Transylvania, although not \Try developed, 
made some progress during the last quarter of the 19th century, 
and is mostly in the hands of the " Saxons." The principal branches 
are brewing, distilling, flour-milling, sugar, leather, paper, petroleum- 
refineries, cloth and earthenwares. The production of linen frown 
flax and hemp is a home industry throughout Transylvania. The 
commerce is fairly active, and is mainly in cattle, dairy products, 
wood and wooden articles, and petroleum. 

The population in 1900 numbered 2,456,838, Until 1848 the 
chief influence and privileges, as well as the only political rights, 
were divided among the three “ privileged nation.s ” of the 
Hungarians, Szeklers and Saxons. The first are the descendants 
of the Magyar conquerors. The Szeklcrs are of disputed 
origin, but closely akin to the Magyars ^ee Szeklers). 
The Saxons axe the posterity of the German immi- 
grants brought by King Geza II. (1141-1161) from Flanders 
and the lower Rhine to cultivate and repeople his desolated 
territories. At first these were known as Teutones, Teutonici 
Hospites and Flatidrenses, but since the beginning of the 13th 
century the general name of Saxons,” as tantamount to ** Ger- 
mans,” has prevailed. They are generally the most advanced 
section of population. Their literary language is High 
Geemflii^ but their spoken language is more of the Low German 
diaracter. 'n\e Hungarians and Szeklers together number 
814^994^ and the Saxons 233,019^ but by far the most numerous 
element though long excluded brom power and political equality, 
is formed' by the Rumanians, 1,397,383 in number, who ace 


spread all over the country. The gipsies of Transylvania who 
are heard of under a voivode or .prince of their own in 1417, 
are estimated at 50,000; many of them have taken to agriculture 
or gold-washing. Jews, Axmenians, Bulgarians, Ruthenians 
and Greeks are also represented in the medley of peoples. The 
Magyars are mostly Roman Catholics or Unitarians, the Germans 
Protestants, and the Rumanians adherents of the (^eek Church. 

Transylvania, which was completely incorporated with Hun* 
gaiy in 1868, forms since 1876 one of the seven large adminis- 
trative divisions into which Hungary was divid^ in that 
year. It was subdivided into fifteen countries, and contains 
the following principal towns; KolozsvAr, Brassd, Nagy- 
Szeben, Maros-Vas 4 rhely, Besztereze, Fogaxas, Torda, Segesv^, 
Gyula-Fch6rvAr, D6s, Szamos-Uj v 4 r. 

History . — Transylvania formed pact of the Roman province 
of Dacia. After the withdrawal of the Romans the country 
became for centuries the prey of the various peoples who swept 
across it in their restless migrations. At the beginning of the nth 
century (1004) Stephen I. of Hungary made himself master 
of the land, which was thenceforward governed as a Hungarian 
protdnce by a voivode. As mentioned above. King Geza IL 
introduced German colonists, who founded Nagy-Szeben (Her- 
mannstadt), and in 1211 King Andreas 11 . called in the German 
Teutonic orders, who settled in the Burzenland. These 
German colonists were granted special privileges, and founded 
many of the Transylvanian towns. As by the death of King 
LouLs II. in 1526 the Hungarian crown fell to the house of 
Austria, the voivode John Zapolya succeeded in rendering him* 
self independent. He and his successors, who were generally 
elected by the people, were supported by the Turks against the 
House of iVustria, wlule the difficult nature of their country prfr 
served them on the other hand from becoming too dependent on 
their powerful allies. After the defeat of the Turks at Vienna in 
1683, their influence in Transylvania waned, and in 1699, by 
the peace of Carlowitz, the Porte acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Leopold I. of Austria over Transylvania. By the Leo* 
poldinc diploma of 1691 Leopold had guaranteed the ancient 
rights and laws of tlie land, and united it formally with the 
Hungarian crown. In 1765 Maria Theresa made it a grand 
principality (Grossfiirstentum). The efforts of the Rumamiau 
inhabitants to secure recognition as a fourth ” nation,” and the 
opposition of the non-Magyar population to a closer union with 
Hungary, led to troubles early in the J9lh century, culminatiug 
in 1848. In 1849 Transylvania was divided from Hungary 
an imperial decree, and became an Austrian crown-land; but 
in i860 Transylvania became an autonomous province, with a 
separate Diet, and a high executive power of its own. The Diet 
assembled in Nagy>&seben in i863jiecreed the complete sepaxa^ 
tion from Hungary, the union with Austria, and the recognition 
of the Rumanians as the ” fourth nation.” But the Hungarian 
government did not recognize this Diet, and the Diet assembled 
at Kolozsv&r in 1865, in which tlie Hungarians had the majority, 
decreed again the union with Hungary. By the compromise 
of 1867 Austria granted the union of Transylvania with Hungary, 
which was completed in 1868. Transylvania lost every vestige 
of autonomy, and was fully and completely incorporated with 
Hungary. Since that time the Magyarization of the principaKty 
has steadily been carried through, in spite of the bitteiTprotests 
and discontent of both the Saxons and Rumanians. A 
Hungarian university was founded at Kolozevar in 1873; and 
Hungarian is recognized as the official language. 

See F. Umlauft, Die Uinder Osterretch^Ungarns in Wori und BUd, 
vol. xiii. (Vienna, 1881) ; E. A. Bielz, SiebenbUrgen hrd ed., Hermann- 
stadt, 1903) ; L. H. Gebhardi, Geschickte des GrossfUrstsntums Sieben- 
bUrgen (Vienna, 1803); S. SzilAgyi. Monumenta comtialia regni 
Traussylvaniae, vols. i.-xxi. (Budapest, 1880-1898); F. Teutsch, 
Geschickte der SiehenbUrger Sachsen (2 vols., 3rd ed., Hermannstadt, 

mg). 

TRAXIBWVAXIWS MOUNTAOIS^ the general name of 
mountain system which surrounds the Transylvanian highland 
or plateau on all four wdes, and forms the south-eastern and 
southern continuation of the Carpathian system At 

the mouths of the Visd and the G^en Bistritsa, iNbean the 
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Eastern or Wooded Carpathians end, the range of mountains 
divides and sends ramifications in two directions, to the south 
and to the west. These chains, which enclose Transylvania, 
giving it the general aspect of a great natural fortress, are the 
most eastern offshoots of the mountain system of central Europe, 
and guard the approach from the east to the great Hungarian 
lain. They slope gently towards the interior of Transylvania, 
ut rather abruptly towards Rumania, and while the western 
wall possesses several large and easy passes, the eastern and 
southern walls are much more difficult to cross. 

The eastern wall of the Transylvania quadrilateral is composed 
of two parallel ranges of mountains divided by the valleys ol the 
Maros and Aluta. The outer range is composed of the following 
groups : the Gyergy6 Mountains (including Ine Kelemen range) with 
the nighest peaks Kclemcnhavas (OOoo ft.) and Pietrosul (6908 
ft.); the Csik Mountains with the highest peaks Nagy-Hagymas 
(5^0 ft.) and the volcanic Bud6.s (3300 ft.) ; and the Bereczk Moun- 
tains with the highe.st peak Lakueza (5830 ft.). The inner range 
is composed of the following groups : the Gorg6ny Mountains with 
the highest peak Mezohavas (5826 it.) ; the Hargitta Mountains with 
the highest peak Hargitta (5900 ft.); and the Barota Mountains 
with the highest peak Kukukhegy (5120 ft.). Near the mouths of 
the Maros and the Aluta arc situated the celebrated Cydrgyo valley, 
one of the most beautiful in the whole Transylvania, and the famous 
Borsz6k valley with its mineral springs. 

The .southern wall of the U ransyivanian highland is occupied by 
the Transylvanian Alps. I'liey have a length ol 230 m., and are 
the highest and wildest mountain range of the whole Tramsylvanian 
system, resembling the High Tatra in their bold and high peaks, 
their beautiful scenery, and their flora. Tlie Transylvanian Alps 
rise to an altitude of 7200 ft. above the level of the Danubian 
(Rumanian) plain, and are divided into a considerable number of 
groups. From east to west the.se groups are : the Bodza Mountains 
with the highest peak Csukds (Ciucas, 6424 ft.) ; the Burzenlarid 
Mountains with tne beautiful peaks of Bucsecs (8230 ft), Konig- 
stein (7352 ft.) and Schuler (3910 ft.); the high Forgaras group, 
extending to the Rotetiirm pass, and containing Negoi (8345 ft.), 
the highest peak in the Transylvanian mountains, Eulyan (8230 ft.) 
and Surul (7482 ft.). West of the Roteturm pass the Transylvanian 
Alps are also known under the name of thoHiitszeg Mountains, and 
con.sist of the following groups : the Cibin Mountains with the highest 
peak Cindrel (73^0 ft.) ; the Panngul Mountains with the highest 
peak Mandra (82O0 ft.j; the Vulkan Mountains, and the Hdtszeg 
Mountains proper with the beautiful peak Reliezat (8125 ft.). 
The south-western part of the Transylvanian Alps is formed by the 
C.serna or Ruszka Mountains with the highest peak Verfu Petri 
(8140 ft.) whose offshoots, of a mean altitude ol 3200- 4700, known as 
the Banat Mountains, fill the Banat. The southern part of the 
Csema Mountains, known as the Stretinye Mountains, extend to the 
Danube, and together with the Miroch Mountains, on the right 
side of the Danube, and belonging, therefore, to the Balkan .system, 
form the famous gorge of the Iron Gate near Orsova, 

The western and northern wall of the Transylvanian quadrilateral 
do not present the character of an uninterrupted chain of mountains, 
but possess many low and easy passes towards the Hungarian 
plain. Going from south to north. the principal groups are: the 
Transylvanian Ore Mountains with the basaltic mass of the Detunata 
(3708 ft.) near Abrudbdnya; the Bihar Mountains, with romantic 
scenery and numerous caverns, with the highest peak the Ciicurbeta 
(6045 <t.^; fo the east of this group arc the Aranyos Mountains with 
the highest pesfk, the Muntelui Mare (5970 ft.), to the south-west of 
i^lozavdi^ then come the Meszes group and the Kraszna Moun- 
tains. Th^ nortlTcrn wall.is formed by the Ldp6s Mountains with 
tho highest* peak Ciiblesiu (6020 ft.), and the Rodna Mountains with 
‘ tHfefiighest peaks Muncsel (5835 ft.), Pietrosu (7544 ft.) and Incii 

InsdUe' this 4nountainous quadrilateral hes the Transylvanian 
hignland" j^r plateau, W'hich has a mean elevation of 1000-1600 ft. 
It is iMjpp>rly called a plateau, for it does not possess anywhere 
ext«a;it!iV)fplams, but Is formed of a network of valleys *of various 
sizes, ravineS and caftons, united together by numerous small moun- 
tain ranges, which usually attain a height of 500-800 ft. above the 
altitude' of the valley. 

' In the Transylvanian Mountains the principal passes are : the 
Rodna, the Borgo, the T 61 gyes and the B6ka9. Then come the 
Gyim«fi^;the Uz and Oitoz, the' Bodza or Buzeu, the T6m6s or Predeal 
pass, crossed by the railway from Prass6 to Bucharest, the famous 
Rotetuyin pass fpi5 ft.) through the narrow gorge of the Aluta, 
crossed by the railway from Nagy-Szeben to Bucharest, the Vulkan, 
the Terelp^ova pass, and the Iron Gate pass, both crossed by the 
railway from TemesvAr to Craiova. All those passes lead from 
Transylvania lllto Rumania. From Transylvania into Hungary 
are the B6nffy-Hunyad pass, crossed by the railway from Nagy- 
Vdrad to JColozsv&r. and the defile of the Maros crossed by the 
railway from Arad to Broos. In the interior of Transylvania are 
the .Sj^t-Domokos pass near Csik-Szercda leading from the valley 


of the Aluta to that of the Maros (near their respective mouths), 
and the pass of Csik-Szcreda over the Hargitta Mountains. 

TRAP (0. Eng. treppe or iraeppe, properly a step, as that on 
which an animal places its foot and is caught, cf. Ger. Treppe, 
flight of stairs), a mechanical device for the snaring or catching 
anything, and especially wild animals. Traps for animals 
are of great antiquity, and no savage people has ever been 
discovered, whatever its culture scale, that did not possess 
some variety of snare. In the most primitive form of trap 
no mechanism need be present, e.g. a cavity into which the 
animal walks, as the pitfall of the Arabs and Africans or the 
snow-hole of the Eskimos. Dr 0. T. Mason has divided traps 
into three classes : enclosing traps, which imprison the victim 
without injury-; arresting traps, which seize the victim without 
killing it, unless it be caught by the neck or round the lungs ; 
and killing traps, which crush, pierce or cut to death. 

Enclosing traps include the pen, cage, pit and door-traps. Pen- 
traps are represented by the fences built in Africa into which ante- 
lopes and other animals are driven; and by fish-seines and pound- 
nets. Among cage-traps may be mentioned bird-cones filled with 
corn and smeared with bird-hme, which adhere to the bird's head, 
blinding it and rendering its capture easy; the fish-trap and 
lobster-pot; and the coop-traps, of which the turkey-trap is an 
example. This consists of a roofed ditch ending in a cul-dc-sac 
into which the bird is led by a row of corn-kernels. Over the 
further end a kind of coop is built; the bird, instead of endeavouring 
to retrace its steps, always seeks to escape upward and remains 
cooped. Pitfalls include not only those dug in the earth, at the 
bottom of which knives and spears are often fixed, but also several 
kinds of traps lor small animals. One of these consists of a box 
near the top of which a platform is hung, in such a way that, when the 
animal leaps upon it to secure the bait, it is precipitated into the 
bottom of the box, while the platform swings back into place. 
Another kind of pitfall is formed of a sort of funnel of long poles, 
into which birds fall upon ahghting on a perfectly balanced bar, 
to vhich a dish of corn is made fast. The door-traps form a large 
and varied class, ranging in size from the immense cage with sliding 
door in which such beasts as tigers are caught, to the common 
box- trap for mice or squirrels, the door of which falls when the 
spindle upon which the bait is fixed is moved. The box-trap with 
a simple ratchet door, allowing the animal or bird to push under 
the door or wire.s which fall back and imprison them, is alike an 
enclosing and an arresting trap. There are four general classes of 
arresting traps, the mesh, the set-hook, the noose and the clutch. 
The mesh-traps include the mesli and thong toils used of old for the 
capture of the lion and other large game, and the gill-net in the 
meshes of which fish are caught by the gills. To the set-hook 
division are reckoned the set-lines of the angler, several kinds of 
trawls and the toggle or gorge attached to a line, which the animal, 
bird or fish swallows only to be held prisoner. The noose-trap class 
is a very extensive one. The simplest examples arc the common 
slip-noose snares of twine, wire or horsehair, set for birds or small 
mammals cither on their feeding grounds or runways, the victim 
being caught by the neck, body or foot as it tries to push through 
the noose. When the noose is u.sed with bait it is generally attached 
to a stout sapling, which is bent over and k^t from springing 
back by some device of the *' figurc-4 " kind. This is constructed 
of three pieces of wood, one of the horizontal spindle on which the 
bait is placed, one of the upright driven into the ground, and the third 
the connecting cross-piece, fitted to the others so loo,seIy that only tlie 
strain of the elastic sapling keeps the trap together. When the victim 
tries to secure the bait he dislodges the cross-piece and is caught 
by the noose, which is spread on the ground under the bait. The 
Patagonians take the vicuna with one variety of this snare, and, 
before the moose {Cervus a/ces) was protected by law in North America, 
even that animal, weighing often 1200 lb, was caught in snares 
of wire and rope. There are two widely different types of clutch- 
traps : bird-lime and other tenacious substances, ana jaw and clap- 
traps. 'The simplest form of the first is adhesive fly-paper. A 
common practice in Italy is to smear with bird-lime the branches 
in the neighbourhood of a captive owl, which results in the capture 
of numbers of birds, gathered to scold at their common enemy. 
Examples of the clap -trap arc tlie clap-net, consisting of two nets 
laid flat on the ground ^nd attached to cords in such a manner that 
they fly up and close when the draw-cord is pulled by a concealed 
trapper; and the various other spring-traps used by bird-catchers. 
The jaw-traps are the most important class of device for the ci^ture 
of fur-bearing animals, and are the product pf civilization, while 
rude specimens are known to have existed in the middle ages, the 
steel-trap as used to-day dates from the middle of the 18th century, 
and reached perfection in the latter half of the 19th, the “ New- 
house," named from the American inventor, having been the first 
trap of high grade. Steel-traps consist of two jaws, with or without 
teeth, which are worked by powerful single or double springs and 
are " sprung " when the victhn steps upon the " pan, * which is 
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placed be^een the jaws and attached to a lever. They are made 
in many sizes, from the smallest, designed for rats, to the Great 
Bear Tamer," weighing over 40 Ih, with jaws of 16 in. in which 
lions, tigers and grizzly bears are trapped. The steel-trap is set and 
concealed in such a manner that the animal must step on its pan 
in passing over it to secure the bait. In trapping such wary animals 
as sable, imuten, mink, otter or beaver, great care is taken to 
obliterate all signs of the trap and of human presence, the scent of 
the hands being neutrahzed by sftioking the traps or avoided by 
the use of gloves. In North America castoreum, musk, asafoetida, 
oil of anise and common hsh>oil are used to entice the victims to the 
traps. Trails of some one of these scents are laid from different 
diiections to the trap. 

With the clutch-traps must also be reckoned the oldest form of 
steel-trap, now to be seen only in museums, the man-trap, which 
was used first about the middle of the i8th century when the 
systematic preservation of game rendered protection against poachers 
a necessity. Such a trap, from Gloucestershire, is over 0 ft. 
long, has ig-in. serrated jaws and weighs 88 th. Another form 
of man-trap, the spring gun, belongs to the next category, the 
killing traps, which are divided into traps of weight, point and edge. 
The most important of the weight class is the dead -fall, of which 
the typical form consists of a pen over whose narrow entrance one 
or more logs are laid across a lighter log, which is balanced upon a 
spindle necessarily struck by the entering animal, causing the logs 
to fall upon Its back. In some cases the bait is attached to the 
^indlc itself. The dead -fall was always the favourite trap of the 
American Indians, and is in use among many aboriginal tribes in 
Africa and South America. A slab of stone is often used as a weight. 
The common mouse- trap which kills either by a blow or strangulation 
is a variety of dead-fall. Of point-traps may be mentioned those 
of the impalmg and the missile classes. An example of the former 
is the stake or spear placed by Arab and African tribes at the 
bottom of pitfalls for big game. Another impaling trap common in 
Africa is the harpoon down-fall, generally usee) for the hippopotamus. 
It consists of a neavily weighted harpoon suspended in such a way 
that the animal, passing beneath, breaks a cord and precipitates the 
harpoon upon itself. Another example of impalement is the hawk- 
trap, consisting of a circle of stout sharj) wires, in the centre of wliich 
a live fowl is placed. A bird of prey attempting to secure the fowl 
is impaled upon the wires. Of missile traps the most universal 
aie the ancient apringbow and its modern representative the spring- 
gun. This is fixed upon stakes, or against a tree, with a line attached 
to the trigger and strctclied immediately in front of the muzzle. 
An animal pressing against the string pulls’ the trigger and discharges 
the piece into its own body. An arrangement of sticks holding the 
bait in front of the muzzle is sometimes substituted for the string. 
Of edge-traps a curious example is the wolf -knife of Western America, 
which consists of a very sharp blade embedded in frozen fat. One 
ot the wolves, licking the fat, cuts its tongue and a flow of blood 
ensues, with the result that not only the wolf itself but its com- 
anions become infuriated by the smell and taste, and the wounded 
oast, and often many of the others, are killed and devoured. The 
Alaskan knife- trap for large game consists of a heavy blade attached 
to a lever, which, when released by the animal biting at the bait, 
flics over and kills the victim. 

See Shifts and ExMients of Camp Life, by W. B. Lord (1871); 
Camf Life omd the Tricks of Trapping, by W. H. Gibson (1902); 
O. 1 . Mason, ''Traps of the American InditiTis/' Annual Report] 
Smithsonian Institution, for 1901 ; The Story of the Trapper, by A. C. 
Laut (1903). 

TRAPANI (anc. Drepanum)^ a city and episcopal see *of j 
Sicily, capital of the province of the same name, situated on 
the west coast, 3 m. W. of the Monte San Giuliano, which rises 
above it, 12 1 m. W. by S. of Palermo by rail, and 47 m. direct. 
Pop. (1906), town 47^?78, commune 68,986. The ancient 
Drepanum (SpeVovov, a sickle, from the shape of the low spit 
of land on which it stands) seems originally to have been the 
port of Eryx, and never to have been an independent city. 
It is represented by Virgil in the Aeneid as the scene of the death 
of Anchises, but first appears in history as an important Cartha- 
ginian naval station in the First Punic War (about 260 b.c.), 
part of the inhabitants of Eryx being transferred thither. Near 
Drepanum the Roman fleet was defeated in 250 b.c., while 
the struggle to obtain possession of it ended in the decisive 
Roman victory off the Aegates Islands in 241, which led to the 
conclusion of peace (see Pumc Wars). It continued to be an 
important harbour, but never acquired municipal rights. Under 
the Norman kings, at the time of the first crusade, it became 
a place of importance; while it was a residence of the Aragonese 
kings. In the 16th and 17th centuries it was strongly fortified. 
In 1848 it was the first Sicilian city to rise against the Bourbons. 

No remains of the classical period exist except a portion 
of the niole. There are some fine Gothic and baroque ^aces, 
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and a few churches with interesting details. The Oratorio 
S. Michele contains wooden groups representing scenes from the 
Passion, executed in the 17th century and used for carrying 
in procession. On the tiled pavement of Sta Lucia is an 
interesting view of Trapani, showing the strong fortifications on 
the land side, which have been demolished to permit of the 
extension of the town in that direction. The Madonna deU’ 
Annunziata, about m. east of the town, founded in 1332, is 
now restored to its original style. The adjacent Cappeila del 
Cristo Risorto contains a statue of the Virgin and Child in 
marble said to have been brought from Cyprus, to which an 
immense number of valuable offerings have been made, among 
them two bronze candelabra and a model of the city in silver; 
while the statue itself is hung with jewels, necklaces, cameos, 
rings, watches, &c. The modem town is clean and well built, 
with a fine esplanade on the south. It is a harbour of considerable 
importance. It was entered by 144 vessels, representing a 
tonnage of 129,164 in 1906. The imports showed a value of 
£276,674, the most important items being wheat, coal and 
timber; while the exports amounted to £143,347, the chief items 
being salt, wine, salt fish and building-stone. There are also 
large salt-pans to the south of the city, extending along the coast 
as far as Marsala, which produce about 200,000 tons of salt 
annually, of which in 1906 121,192 tons were exported, chiefly to 
Norway, Sweden, Canada and the United States. The numerous 
windmills are used for grinding the salt. (T, As.l 

TRAP-BALL, or Knur and Spell (M. Eng. knurre^ knot ; Dan. 
spil^ spindle), an old English game, which can be traced back to 
the beginning of the 14th century, and was commonly played in 
northern England as late as 1825, but has since been practically 
confined to children (bat, trap and ball). It was played with 
a wooden trap, by means of which a ball (knur) of hard 
wood about the size of a walnut was thrown into the air, where 
it was struck by the player with the trip-stick,’’ a bat con- 
sisting of two parts ; the stick, which was of ash or lancewood 
and about 4 ft. long, and the pommel, a piece of very hard 
wood about 6 in. long, 4 in. wide and i in. thick. This was 
swung in both hands, although shorter bats for one hand 
were sometimes used. Originally the ball was thrown into 
the air by striking a lever upon which it rested in the trap; 
but in the later development of the game, usually called knur 
and spell, a spell or trap furnished with a spring was used, 
thus ensuring regularity in the height to which the knur was 
to.ssed. The object of the game was to strike the knur the 
greatest possible distance, either in one or a series of strokes. 

TRAPEZE, or Trapese, a form of swing, consisting of a cross- 
bar suspended by ropes and used for gymnastic exercises, 
acrobatic displays and the like. The name was so applied in 
French (trapeze) from the resemblance of the apparatus to a 
“ trapezium ” or irregular four-sided figure. The Greek rpaTrcfiov 
is a diminutive of rpaTrefa, a table, literally a four-footed or 
four-legged object, being a shortened form of TcrpaTTfJa (rerpa-, 
four, and Wfa, foot). 

TRAPEZOPHORON, the Greek term (from rpaTrefa, table, and 
tpipfiv, to bear) given to the leg or pedestal of a small side table, 
generally in marble, and carved with winged lioas or griffins 
set back to back, each with a single leg, which fojnied the 
support of the pedestal on either side. In Pompeii there was 
a fine example in the house of Cornelius Rufus, which stood 
behind the impluvium. These side tables were known as 
mensae vasariae and were used for the display of vases, lamps, 
&c. Sometimes they were supported on four legs, the example 
at Pompeii (of which the museums at Naples and Rome contain 
many varieties) had two supports only, one at each end of the 
table. The term is also applied to a single leg with lion’s head, 
breast and forepaws, which formed the front support of a 
throne or chair. 

TRAPPISTS, Cistercian monks of the reform instituted 
by Armand J. le B. de Ranc^ abbot of Trappe, 
1664. La Trappe was* a Cistercian abbey near Soligny, in 
the diocese of S^, in Normandy, founded 1140. It suffered 
grievously from the English wars and from commendatory 
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abbots, so that towards 1650 the oommumty was reduced 
to half a dozen monks wlw had long ceased to comply 
with the obligations of their state, and were an open scandal 
to the neighbourhood. Armand Jean de Ranc6 became com- 
mendatory abbot at the age of ten, 1636; and on his con- 
version from a worldly life he began to interest himself "in 
hia abbey and conceived the project of restoring the monastic 
Mfe therein, 1662. With this object lie visited La Trappe, but 
the monks were recalcitrant and threatened his life; through 
the intervention of Louis XIV. he was able to pension them 
off; they were replaced by a community of Cistercians trf the 
strict observance, and monastic buildings, which had 
fallen into ruin, were repaired at dc Ranch’s expense. He 
himself then entered the novitiate in one of the reformed Cis- 
tercian abbeys, and on his profession he came to La Trappe 
as regular abbot, 1664. But he desired a return to the full 
programme of the primitive Gsterckns. His influence with 
Louis XIV. and with the court of Rome secured him a free 
hand in carrying out changes without trammel from the Cis- 
tercian superiors, who looked askance at the project; and he 
was able to persuade his community to adopt a manner of life 
beyond the original Cistercian practice, and far beyond St 
Benedict’s rule. Thus they abstained wholly from wine 
and fish, and rarely ate eggs; on certain days they had only 
bread and water, and on two days in the year they went 
barefooted; and they slept in their day clothes : tliese practices 
are in contradiction to what St Benedict allowed. On the 
other hand manual labour occupied only 3i hours, but the 
church services 7 — herein reversing St Benedict's apportioning 
of the time. In short, the Trappist regime is probably the most 
penitential tlmt has ever had any permanence in the Western 
Church. Yet it attracted vocations in such numbers that 
dc Ranc^ had 300 monks under him. Through age and ill 
health he resigned his abbacy in 1695, died five years 
later. 

During the iSth century La Trappe continued faithful to 
de Fance’s ideas, but the observance spread only into two 
monasteries in Italy. It was the dispersal of the com- 
munity at the French Revolution that turned the Trappists 
into a congregation in the Cistercian order and finally into 
a separate order. Dom Augustine de I..cstrange, the novice- 
master at the time of the suppression in 1790, kept twenty 
of the monks together and obtained permission for them 
to settle at Val-Sainte in Fribourg, Switzerland. Here they 
made their life still stricter than that of La Trappe, and postu- 
lants flocked to them in such numbers that in two years’ time 
colonies went forth to establish Trappist monasteries in England, 
Belgium, Piedmont, Spain and Canada; and in 1794 Dom 
Augustine was named by the Holy See Father Abbot of all 
these foundations, thus formed into a congregation.- In 1817 
they returned to La Trappe, many new foundations were made, 
and by I)dm Angustine’s death in 1827 there were in all some 
seVen krui^ired Jjappist monks. In the course of the century 
thr^ or '&iir cbnjjrcgaiions arose-^a Belgian,^ Italian, and 
•t-WJh France-*-Heach with a vicar subject to the (general of the 
CifiterOaflUv . In 389a these congregations were united into a 
single ©rterof ^Reformed Cistercians, or of Strict Observance, 
with ah -ihttot-gencral resident in Rome and independent 
of the 01 the ’ Cistercians of the Cdmmon Observance. 

In 1898 the Trappists recovered possession of Cileaux, the 
mother -house of the Cistercians, secularized since the Revolu- 
tion, arid it was declared by Rome to be the head and mother 
house of the Reformed Cistercians, who thua were recognized 
as the ^.fothentic representatives of the primitive Cistercian 
movemeftt. 

The are a thriving and vigorous order. In 1905 

they had 58 monasteries with 1300 professed choir monks .and 
1700 lay hr(?tha». At the time of the recent expidsioni 1(1903) 
had tweflfty houses in France, and they have two or three 
in all the countries of western Europe, includmg England 
(Mount St Bernard, near Leicester) and Ireland (Moujaft 
Mellety in Waterford and Roscrea); also in the United States 


and in Canada. Besides they have a house in China, with over 
fifty Chinese monks; one each in Japan, Asia Minor, Palestine, 
Bosnia and Dalmatia, and four in various parts of Africa. 
The abbey of Moriannbill in Natal is devoted to the christian- 
izing and civilizing of the Kaffirs; there are numerous stations 
with elementary schools and chapels, and at the abbey is a 
high school and printing-press for books in the Zulu and 
Basuto languages. In l^then countries the Irappists now 
give themselves op to missionary work and tlw task of 
civilizing the natives. 

The first Trappist nunnery was the abbey of I..es Clair-et, 
near Chartres, which de Ranc6 persuaded to adopt his reforms. 
Dom Augustine de Leslrange established another in 1796, and 
now there are fifteen with 350 choir nuns and 500 lay sisters. 
One is in England at Stapehill, near Wimbome, founded in 
1802. The manner of life of the nuns is almost the same as 
that of the monks. 

See the Lives of de Ranc6. A minute account of the observance 
is in de Raned's Rt piemens de la Trappe (1701). The beginning of 
the reform is told by Helyot, Histoire des ordres rehgtevx (1718). vol. 
VI. ch. I ; the developments under Dom Augustine de Lestrange are 
described in the supplementary matter in Migne's Dtcitotinaire des 
ordres religteitx {1838). The whole subject is well treated by Max 
Heimbucher, Orden u. Kongregattnnen (1907), vol. i. § 48 ; and in 
Wetzer und Welte, Kirchenlexicon (2nd cd ), and Herzc^-Hauck, 
Realencyklopddie (3rd ed.). A realistic and sympathetic picture 
of Trappist hfc is the redeeming feature of J. Iluysman's Bn 
route. (E. C. B.) 

TRAQUAIR, SIR JOHN STEWART, ist Earl of (d. 1659), 
Scottish statesman, was the son of John Stewart, the younger, 
of Traquair in Pc?eblesshire, of a branch, originally illegitimate, 
of the house of Buchan, and was created Baron Stewart of 
Traquair in 1628 and earl of Traquair in 1633. He was appointed 
treasurer depute of Scotland and an exlracjrdinory lord of session 
in 1630, and is said to have given the casting \^e against the 
second Lord Balmerino at his trial in 1634, but afterwards 
obtained his pardon. From 1636 to 1641 he held the office of 
lord high treasurer of Scotland, and aided Charles 1 . in intro- 
ducing the liturgy. He endeavoured to prevent a conflict by 
impressing cm the king the necessity of caution and the danger 
of extreme measures against the rioters. He was, however, 
compelled to publish Charles’s proclamation enforcing the use of 
the liturgy and forbidding heSstiie demonstarationB on pain of 
treason (r638). This was followed by military measirres in which 
Traquaii’ assisted by secretly conveying munitions of war to 
Dalkeith Palace. He was, however, obliged to surrender the 
place with the regalia to the Covenanters (March 1639). 
After the treaty of Berwick he was appointed the king’s com- 
missioner to the assembly at Edinburgh (August 1639), and 
he assented in writing to the act abolishing episcopacy, but 
prevented its ratification by adjourning the opening of parlia- 
ment. His apparent double-dealing made him suspected by 
both parties, and in 1641 the Scottish parliairuenl issued a 
warrant for bis arrest. In his absence he was sentenced to 
death, but, although the king secured the remission of this 
penalty, he was dismissed from his office of treasurer, and in 
1644, for repairing to the court and opposing the covenant, 
he was declared on enemy to religion and fined ^o^ooo marks. 
His son, Lord Linton, whom he had sent to Montrose with 
a troop of horse, withdrew on the eve of the battle of Philij^ 
haugh (September 1645) and it has been si^iposed that Traquair 
betrayed Montrose’s plans to Leslie, He was readmitted to 
parliament in 1646, raised cavalry for the “engagement” 
between the king aiKl the Covenanters, and was captured at 
Preston ( 1648). He was rekasod -by Cromwell in 1 654, and died 
on the ayth of March 1659. He was succeeded by his only son 
John {c. ii6«2-^i666), whose descendants held the title until i86r, 
when on the death of Charles, the 6th earl, , it*- become 'dormant 
or extinct. 

See also Spaldmg, MemoriaUi (Spalding Cliib) ; % James Ballcmr, 
Ai*mls (ed. Haig, 1824) ; Diet. Nat, Biog„ vol. uv. 

TRASIMENC; LAKE (Lat. Trasummus Locus; ItaL Logo 
Trosimtfw), a lake of Umbria, Italy, 12 m. W, from 
Perugia, ^ ft, above aea-level, 30 m. in circumference, and 
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8 m. ta 14 m. across. Harving -no natural outlet, it was formerly 
subjert to sudden rises, whidh occasioned inundations, and 
these in turn malaria. An aatihcial outlet was completed in 189® 
from the south-east comer of the lake to the ^ina, a small 
tributary of the Tiber. The work, which is about 4 m. long, 
cost only about £26,000, It is intended to 'leave about 1500 
acres of land dry, and to convert another 2600 acres of marshy 
soil into cultivable Ipd. The lake contains three small islands : 
Isola Maggiore, with a monastery, Isola Minore and Isola 
Polvese. Standing on a promontory jutting out into the 
lake is the town of Castiguone del Lago, which possesses a 
castle of the dukes of Cornia, built by Galeazzo Akssi, the 
architect of many of the Genoese palaces. Napoleon I. formed 
a project for draining the lake, which may ultimately be adopted. 
Here Hannibal disastrously defeated the consul C. Flaminius. 
Hannibal left his winter quarters in Cisalpine Gaul in the 
spring of 217 b.c. and crossed the Apennines, probably by the 
pass now known as the Passo dei Mandrioli (from Forli to Bib- 
biena in the upper valley of the Amo). His inarch was much 
hindered by marshes (probably those in the Amo valley between 
Bibbiena and Arezzo). The Roman army under Flaminius 
was stationed at Arezzo (anc. Arretiutn), and Hannibal marched 
ast it. Flaminius followed, and Hannibal occupied the 
eights on the north of the lake between Terontohi and Tuoro, 
commanding the road from Cortona to Perugia, and also those 
on the east of Tuoro, so that when the Roman army (which 
had encamped the night before outside the entrance to the 
small valley of the brook now called Sanguineto, west of Tuoro), 
unable in the mists of early morning to see the enemy’s forces, 
had entered the valley, it was surrounded and there was no 
escape except by forcing a passage. The vanguard succeeded 
in making their egress on the east by Passignano, but the defeat 
of the rest of the army was complete, the Romans losing no 
fewer than 15,000 men. 

Sec T. Ashby in Journal of Philology (190B), and refs. (T. As.) 

TRASS, the local name of a volcanic tuff occurring in the Eifcl, 
where it is worked for hydraulic mortar. It is a grey or cream- 
coloured fragmental rock, largely composed of pumiceous dust, 
and may be regarded as a trachytic tuff. It much resembles 
the Italian puzzolana and is applied to like purposes. Mixed 
with lime and sand, or with Portland cement, it is extensively 
employed for hydrplic work, especially in Holland; whilst 
the compact varieties^ have been used as a building material 
and as a fire-stone in ovens. Trass was formerly worked 
extensively in the Brohl valley and is now obtained from 
the valley of the Nette, near Andemach. 

TRAO (Serbo-Croatian Trogit] Lat. Tragimum ), a seaport 
of Dalmatia, Austria. Pop. (1900) of town ana commune, 
17,064. Trafi is situated r6 m. W. of Spalato by road, on nn 
islet in the Trafi channel, and is connected with the mainland 
and the adjoining island of Bua by two bridges. The city 
walls are intact on the north, where a T5th-century fort, 
the Castcl Cameriengo, overlooks the sea. Above the main 
gateway the lion of St Mark Ls carved, and the general aspect 
of Trafi is Venetian. Its streets, which arc too narrow for 
wheeled traffic, contain many interesting churches and medi- 
eval houses, mchiding the birthplace of the historian Giovanni 
Lucio (Lucius of Trafi), author of De regno Dalmaiiae et Croatiae 
(Amsterdam, 1666). The loggia, built by the Venetians, 
is a fine specimen of a 16th-century court of justice; and 
the cathedral is a basilica of rare beauty, founded in 1200 
and completed about 1450. It was ibus mainly buih during 
the period of Hungarian ^remacy; and^ in consequence, 
its architecture sftiows dear signs of German mftuence. Among 
the treasures preserved in the sacristy are several interesting 
examples of ancient jewellers' work. Trafi has some trade in 
wine and fruit. It is a steamsftiip station, with an indifferent 
harbour. 

Tragurium was probably colonized about 5S0 b.c. by 
Syracusan Gredcs from Lissa, and its name is sometimes derived 
from TrogMlon, a place near Syracuse. Constantine Porphyro- 
geifftus, writing in the 10th century, regards it as a corruption 


of dyyvpiW, water melon, from a fancied in 

shape. He states that TraA was one of the lew' Balmaiian 
cities which preserved its Roman character. In 998 it «ub- 
mitted to Venice; but in 1105 it acknowledged the supiemacy ^ 
Hqngary, while retaining its municipal freedom, and recemng, 
in 1108, a charter which » quoted by Lucio. After iMing 
plundered by the Saracens 4 n 1123, it was ruled for brief 
periods by Byzantium, Hungary and Venice, lb 1341 
the Tatars pursued King B 61 a IV. of Hungary to Tra^i, but 
were unable to storm the island city. After 1420, when the 
sovereignty of Venice was finally established, Trofl played no 
conspicuous part in Dalmatian history. 

See T. G. Jackson, Dalmatia, the Quarnero, and I stria (Oxford, 
1887); E* A. Freeman. Sketches from the SHhjsct <mA Nwgkbom 
Lauds of Venice (London, 1881) j .and G. Luedo, Memorie istoricke 
di 2 'ragurio, ora detio Trail (Venice, 1O75). 

TRAUN, OTTO FERDINAKD, Count von Abtonsperg unt> 
(1677-1748), Austrian field marshal, came of a noble family 
and was born on the 27th of August 1677 Oldenburg. 
He wa.s sent to Halle to complete his education, but in 1693 
left the university to serve with the Prussian contingent of 
the allied army in the Low Countries. He saw much service 
in the War of the Grand Alliance, and at its close entered the 
imperial army. I'he War of the Spanish Succession soon followed, 
and Traun served with distinction in Italy and on the Rhine 
till 1709, when he became lieutenant-colonel and aide-de-camp 
to Field Marshal Count Guido Starhembeig (1654-1737) in Spain. 
A year later, for specially distinguished services, he was made 
colonel, and in 1712 chief of a regiment of foot. Soon after 
the close of the war he was a^ain actively employed, and at 
the action of Francavilla in Sicily (June 20, 1719) he received 
a severe wound. For his services in this campaign in Bouthem 
Italy he was promoted General-Feldwachlmeister in 1723. 
In 1727 he became governor of Messina, and in 1733 attained 
the rank of lieutenant field marshal. In 1734 he won a 
European reputation by his defence first of the pass of S. 
Germane and then of the half-mined fortress of Capua, which 
he surrendered, marching out with the honours of war on the 
30th of November. He was at once promoted Fcldzeugmoister 
and employed in a difficult semi-political command in Hungary, 
after which he was made commander-m-chief in north Itaty 
and interim governor-general of the Milanese, in which capacity 
he received the homage of the army and civil authorities on 
the accession of Maria Theresa in 1740. In the following 
year he was made a field marshal. The Italian campaigns rf 
the War of the Austrian Succession were successfully condtrCtcd 
by him up to 1743, when, on the death of Field Marshal Count 
Kh^enhiiHer (q.v,), he was made the principal military 
adviser of Prince Charles of Lorraine (q.v.), who commanded 
the Austrians in Bohemia and on the Danube. In this capacity 
he inspired the brilliant operations which led op to the passage 
of the Rhine (see Austrian Succession, War of tb®) 
and the skilful strategy whereby Frederidc of Prussia was 
forced to evacuate Bohemia and Moravia (1744) without a 
battle. Traun ’s last active service was the command of on 
army which was sent to Frankfurt to influence the election of a 
new emperor to succeed Charles VIL He died at Henmtanatftdt 
on the 1 8th of February 1748. 

See Biographien k, k. HeeHUhrer, herausgegeben v. d, Direktion 
des k. find k. Kri^sarchiv ; Thurheim, P, M, Otto Ferdinand, Grdf 
V. Abensperg imd Tratm. 

TRAUNSTEHf, a town and summer resort of Bavaria, situated, 
at an elevation of nearly 2000 ft., on the river Traun, 73 m. 
by ma S.E. of Munich. Pop. (1905), 7447. ft mitils 
salt from the brine of Rekhenhall, whence '(22 m. 
ft is brought in pipes. It has an historical museum, four 
churches ^ (three of which are Roman Catholic), two fine foun- 
tains, a monument of the war of 1870-71, and one to King 
MaximiHan II. There are saline baths and breweries. In 
the vkmity is Empfing, with baths of all kinds and a tdd- 
water cure establishment on the Rneipp system. lYaunstehi 
received civic rights in 1575. 
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TRAUT£NAU (Czech Truthav), a town of Bohemia, 120 m. 
E.N.E. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900), 14,777, mostly 
German. It is situated on the Aupa, a tributary of the Elbe, 
at the foot of the Riesengebirge, and possesses a beautiful 
church built in 1283 and restored in 1768. Irautenau is the 
centre of the Bohemian linen industry and has factories for the 
manufacture of paper and for the utilization of the waste products 
of the other mills. Trautenau was founded by German colonists 
invited to settle there by King Otto Kar II. of Bohemia, and 
received a charter as a town iti 1340. It was the scene of two 
battles between the Prussians and Austrians on the 27 th and 
the 28th of June 1866. 

TRAVANCORE, a state of southern India, in political relation 
with Madras. Area, 7091 scj. in. In 1901 the population 
was 2,952,157, showing an increase of 15 % in the preceding 
decade. The state stands sixteenth among the native states 
of India in area and third in population. Travancore extends 
more than 150 m. along the west coast as far as Cape Comorin, 
the southernmost point of the peninsula. The Western Ghats 
rise to an elevation of 8000 ft. and arc clothed with primeval 
forest; they throw out spurs towards the coast, along which 
there is a belt o( flat country of about 10 m. in width, covered 
with coco-nut and areca palms, which to a great extent constitute 
the wealth of the country. The whole surface is undulating, 
and presents a series of hills and ''^alleys traversed from east 
to west by many rivers, the floods of which, arrested by the 
peculiar action of the Arabian Sea, spread themselves out 
into lagoons or backwaters, connected here and there by arti- 
ficial canals, and forming an inland line of smooth-water communi- 
cation for nearly the whole length of the coast. The chief river 
is the Periyar, 142 m. in length. Other important rivers are 
the Pambai and its tributary the Achenkoil, the Kallada, 
and the Western Tambraparnf. Iron is abundant and plum- 
i)ago is worked. Elephants are numerous, and tigers, leopards, 
bears, bison and various kinds of deer abound in the forests. 
Travancore has an abundant rainfall, with every variety of 
temperature. The principal ports are Allcppi, Quilun and Paravur; 
but there is no real harbour. The state has a fine system of 
roads, and the Cochin-Shoranur and the Tinnevelly-Quilon 
railways pass through it. The Periyar irrigation project con- 
ducts water through the ghats in a tunnel to irrigate the Madras 
district of Madura, for which compensation of Rs. 40,000 is 
annually paid to 'J'ravancore. Trade is large and increasing, 
the chief exports being copra, coir and other coco-nut products, 
pepper, tea, sugar, areca-nuts, timber, hides, coffee, &c. The 
capital is Trivandrum. The revenue is £670,000; tribute, 
£80,000 ; military force, 1360 infantry, 61 cavalry, and 30 
artillery with 6 guns. The maharaja of Travancore claims 
descent from Cheraman Perumal, the last Hindu monarch 
of united Malabar, whose dale is variously given. from a.d. 
378 tQ 82^;. Though he is a Kshatriya, the succession follows 
the locaf custom of inheritance through females ; consequently 
his eamd^i adoption authorizes him to adopt sisters’ sons. 
For some fenelmions the rulers have been nien of education 
. and icharacter, and the state is conspicuous for good adminis- 
tration and prosperity. Education, and female education in 
part;h5t|l^!ir, is njorc advanced than in any other part of India. 
The .two ^doijiinant sections of the population are the Namburi 
Br^afina'-ond .theNairs or military caste*. Native Christians, 
chiefly of the Syrian rite, form nearly one-fourth of the whole, 
being more numerous than in any Madras district. 

..See V. Nagam Aiya, Travancore State Manual (Trivandrum. 
190O). 

a river of north Germany, rising in the Oldenburg 
principality of Liibeck, between Eutin and Ahrensbock. Flowing 
at first southwards through small lakes and marshes, it then 
turns west and, confined within flat and sandy banks, enters 
thd Prussij^n province of Schleswig-Holstein. It now bends 
due south to Oldesloe, from which point it is navigable. 
Hence it takes an easterly course, and, entering the territory 
of the free-'city of Liibeck, receives from the right the Stecknitz, 
through which and the Stecknitz canal (built by the merchants I 


of Liibeck in 1398) a direct water communication is maintained 
with the Elbe, ^d passing the city of Liibeck discharges 
itself into the Baltic at the port of Travemiinde after a course of 
58 m. Its lower course from Lubeck to the sea has been 
dredged to a depth of 25 ft., permitting sea-going vessels to lie 
alongside the wharves and quays. 

TRAVELLER’S TREE, a remarkable tree, native of Mada- 
gascar and Reunion, with a straight stem reaching 30 ft. in 
height and bearing at the top a number of large long-stalked 
leaves which spread vertically like a fan. The leaf has a large 
sheath at the base in which water collects in such quantity as 
to yield a copious draught — hence the popular name. The plant 
is known botanically as Rarenala Mada^ascariensis and belongs 
to the same family as the banana (Musaceae). 

TRAVEMUNDE, a seaport of Germany, in the free state of 
Lubeck, situated on the Baltic, at the mouth of the Trave. 
Pop. (1905), 2017. It has an Evangelical church, dating from 
the end of the 15th century, and is a much frequented watering- 
place. There are extensive herring fisheries. Travemunde 
arose out of a stronghold placed here by Henry the Lion, duke 
of Saxony, in the 32th century to guard the mouth of the Trave, 
and the Danes subsequently strengU'iened it. It became a town 
im 31 7 and in 1329 passed into the possession of the free city 
of Lubeck, to which it has since belonged. Its fortifications 
were demolished in 1807. 

TRAVERSE, in fortification, a mass of earth or other material 
employed to protect troops against enfilade. It is constructed 
at right angles to the parapet manned by the defenders, and is 
continued sufficiently far to the rear to give the protection 
required by the circumstances, which, moreo^Tr, determine its 
height. A traverse is sometimes utilized as a casemate. Ordi- 
nary field-works, not less than those of more solid construction, 
require traversing, though if the trenches, instead of being 
continuous, are broken into short lengths, they arc traversed 
by the unbroken earth intcr^a*ning between each length. (For 
traversing in’ surveying see Surveying.) 

TRAVERSE CITY, the county-seat of Grand Traverse county, 
Michigan, U.S.A., on the Boardman River, between Boardman 
Lake and the west arm of Grand Traverse Bay, in the N.W. part 
of the lower peninsula. Pop. (1900), 9407, of whom 2068 were 
foreign-born; (1910 census), 12,115. It is served by the Phre 
Marquette, the Grand Rapids & Indiana and the Manistee 
& North-Eastern railways, and by steamboat line to Chicago 
and other lake ports. The climate, scenery and good fishing 
attract summer visitors. The city has a public libraiy and a 
library owned by the l^adies’ Library Association, and is the seat 
of the Northern Michigan Asylum for the Insane (opened 1885). 
There arc various manufactures, and in 1904 the total value of 
the factory product was $2,176,903. Traverse City was settled 
in 1847, incorporated as a village in 1881, and chartered as a 
city m 1895, 

TRAVESTY (Fr, travestie, from travestir, to disguise, se 
travestir, to change one’s clothes; Lat. trans, across, and vestire, 
to clothe), a burlesque, particularly a grotesque imitation of a 
serious work of literature or art, in which the subject, characters, 
&c., are retained, but the style, language and treatment generally 
are exaggerated and distorted to excite ridicule (see also 
Burlesque). 

TRAVNIK, the capital of a department of the same name in 
Bosnia; situated on the La^jva, a left-hand tributary of the 
Bosna, 44 m. by rail N.W. of Serajevo. Pop. (1895) about 
6000. Travnik is mainly built round a steep mass of rock, 
crowned by an ancient citadel. Several mosques, palaces, 
arcades and a fine bazaar, left among its narrow lanes and wooden 
huts, bear witness to its former prosperity, and there are some 
good modem barracks and public buildings. . 

The old name of Travnik, Lah)a, was last used in the i8th 
century. It is likely, from the number of Roman remains, 
that Travnik stands near the site of a Roman colony. It was a 
stronghold of the Bogomili during the 15th century, but its 
period of greatness dated from 1686, when the downfall of 
the Turks in Hungary caused the removal of tihie Bosnian 
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government from Banjaluka, ^ch was dangerously near the 
Hungarian frontier, and tbfe Turkish governors, officially 
styled “ valis of Hungary,” ruled in Travnik from 1686 to 1850. 

Several interesting villages, none containing morf: than a few 
hundred in^bitants, are grouped together, near Travnik. Ptozor, 
with its ruined citadel, which withstood the Turkish advance until 
the l>eginning of the i6th century, yhen almost the whole of Bosnia 
had been enslaved, was then the capital of the princes of Ptama, a dis- 
trict lying north-west of the Narcnta. The thermal station of Kiseljak, 
where the Fojnica and Lepenica rivers meet, is a cluster of old- 
fashioned Turkish villas, with a casino, baths, barracks, hotels 
and park. In 1396, Tvrtko 1 . of Bosnia granted the privilege of 
silver-mining here to the Ragusans. Remains of old workings 
may still be seen. Kresevo, 5 in. N.N.E., is likewise rich in iron, 
cinnabar, quicksilver and the argentiferous load which was worked 
by the Saxons in the middle ages. The citadel of Zahor, or Gradina, 
now a ruin, guarded the mines. Bugojno, on the Vrbas, is a pic- 
turesque place, with a large cattle and horse trade. The Franciscan 
monastery of Fojnica, 18 m. east, is the largest and wealthiest founda- 
tion in Bosnia. Us Byzantine church is full of ancient ornaments 
and relics. The archives contain many valuable manuscripts, 
including a charter bestowed on the monks, in 1463 by the Sultan 
Mahomet II. 

TRAWLING, SEINING AND NETTING. The innumerable 
kinds of fishing nets which may be distinguished, if all nets differ- 
ing in details of structure or use be placed in separate cla.sses, 
fall naturally into two main groups, namely stationary nets and 
nets used in motion. The former group contaiits the most 
primitive nets, though nets of great complexity are now included 
in it; and the simplest fixed nets, themselves derived probably 
from dams of rushes or stones so placed as to lead fish in to a 
“ pound ” or enclosure, may with some confidence be considered 
as the ance.stors of the great otter trawls now shot and towed 
daily from powerful steamers on fishing grounds more than a 
thousand miles from the market they work to supply. The 
more primitive fixed nets are of far less importance than movable 
nets (except in the capture of certain particular .species), owing 
to tlie fact that they are necessarily confined to very shallow 
water. I'hc main types of movable nets may therefore be treated 
first 

All nets are const ructed in accordance with what is known of the 
habits of the fish they are designed to capture; and as fishes 
may be roughly divided into those spending at least the greater 
part of their lives on or near the sea bottom and those spending 
a great portion of their lives near the surface, two lines have been 
followed in the development of nets, some being designed to 
work on the bottom, others to work near the surface. The most 
important nets used in the capt-ure of “ demersal ” or bottom- 
living fish are trawls ; the most important pelagic nets are drift- 
nets. The word trawling ^ was at one time applied to more than 
one method of fishing, but has, at all events in Europe, now 
became restricted to the operation of a flattened conical net 
or trawl, dragged along the sca-bottom. There are two trav^s 
in common use, the beam trawl and the otter trawl. They 
differ in the method adopted for extending the mouth of the 
net. The original form is the beam trawl. 

The beam trawl may be described as a flattened conical net 
whose mouth is kept open when in u.se by a long beam .supported 
at the ends by iron runners, the trawl-heads. Elm 
ra# SMm jg generally preferred for the beam, selected if possible 
Trmwu timber grown iu.st to the proper thickness, that 

the natural strength of the wood may not be lessened by more 
trimming 01 chipping than is absolutely necessary. If the re- 
quired length and thickness cannot be obtained in one piece, two 
01* even three pieces are scarfed together, and the joints secured by 
iron bands. The trawl-heads differ somewhat in form in different 
countnes and in different localities. The usual form is heart- 
shaped, the “ shoe ” or part actually in contact with the ground 
when m use being straight, the after-sidti straight and sloping 
upwards from the hindmost point or “heel," and then curving 
down in a single unbroken arc, which forms the front of the head, 
to join th( shoe. In the Barking pattern the head is stirrup- 
shaped; but this is now unusual. A square socket is bolted to the 
top of the head (taking the head to be in the position of use) to 
receive the end of the beam, and ring-bolts are put in at the extreme 

’ " Trawl " is from O. Fr. trauler, to to hither and thither; 

troll," now used of drawing a line along the surface of the water 
from a boat, is from the variant O. Fr. trolltr, mod. trdler, to lead, 
drag about. 


front of each head, to hold the ropes or wires by which the trawl 
is towed, and, within the point of the heel, for the purpose of allowing 
the mouth of the net to be seized or lasned to the trawl head at a 
point close to the ground. The shoe of the trawl-head is in the 
full-sized trawls made of double thickness, to resist wear. 

When tlie net is spread out in the position it would take up when 
working, the upper part or back has its straight front edge fastened 
to the beam, but the corresponding lower part or belly rh n * 
is cut away in such a manner that the wnt margin 
forms a deep curve extending from the shoe of one trawl-head to that 
of the other, the centre of the curve or " bosom," as it is called, being 
at a considerable distance behind the beam. The usual rule in English 
trawls is for the distance between the beam and the centre of the bosom 
to be about the same as the Icnrth of the beam. In French trawls 
this distance is generally much less; but in all cases the beam and 
back of the net must pass over a considerable space of ground when 
the trawl is at work before the fish arc disturbed by much of the 
lower margin of the net. This lower edge of the mouth of the trawl 
is fastened to and protected by the " ground-rope," which is made 
of an old hawser rounded " or covered with small rope to keep 
it from chafing, and to make it heavier. The ends of the ground - 
rope aro fastened at each side by a few turns round the back of the 
trawl-heads, Just above the shoe, and the rope itself rests on the 
ground throughout its entire curve. The fish which may be dis- 
turbed by it have therefore no chance of escape at either the sides 
or top of the net unless they can pass through tne meshes, and as the 
outlet under the beam is a long way past them, and is steadilv 
moving on, sooner or later they mostly pass over the ground- 
rope and find their way into the funnel-shaped end of the net, 
from which a small valve of netting prevents their return 

It must not be .supposed, of course, that all fishes entenng a trawl 
arc retained in it. Numerous investigations have been made into 
the size and number of the various species of fi.sh which get through 
the meshes of the trawl, by lacing small -meshed netting over the 
ordinary net, and examining the fish remaining in this outer net. 
Fish are found to escape all parts of the net, but chiefly the “ bat- 
ings," ue. the part of the net where it is narrowing to the " cod 
end "; and as the chance of escape depends on the size and shape 
of the fish, and the mesh of the net, it is naturally found that the 
maximum size of the individuals which can escape m any numbers 
diflers in different .species. If small fish are on the ground, the total 
number escaping is, however, in all cases very large, frequently 
greatly exceeding the number caught. This is for the most part 
de.sirable, the fish being of a size to render them of but little value 
to the fishermen or to the public. It is m any case inevitable, 
since a full-sized trawl made entirely of small-me.sh would offer bo 
great a resistance to Lhe water as to be unworkable. 

The ground-rope bears directly on the ground, and to 
prevent the possibility of the fish passing under it, the rope 
should have some weight in it so as to “ bite " well, or press the 
ground closely. It is, however, always made of old material, so 
thal it may break in case of getting foul of rocks or such other 
chance obstruction as may be met with on the generally smooth 
ground where the trawl can only be worked with advantage. If 
in such a contingency the rope were so strong and good as not to 
break, there would be serious danger of the tow-rope snapping, 
and then the whole apparatus might be lost; but the ground-rope 
giving way enables the net to be cleared and hauled up with prob- 
ably no more damage to it than the broken rope and perhaps 
some torn netting. The remaining part of the trawl, extending 
from the bosom to the extreme end, forms a complete bag gradually 
diminishing in breadth to within about the last 10 ft., which part 
is called the " cod or purse," and is closed by a draw-rope or “ cod- 
line " at tlie extremity when the net is being used. To avoid the 
abrasion of the under part of the cod-end pressed by the weight 
of fish against the stones and shells of the sea-bottom, stout pieces 
of old net are laced across beneath it in parallel strips. These 
strips thus trail beneath the trawl and protect it. They constitute 
the " rubbers " or " false belly." The cod-end is the general receptacle 
for the various fishes which enter the net; and when the trawl 
is hauled up and got on board the vessel, the draw-rope i^cast ofl 
and the fish all fall out on the deck. 

It has been mentioned that the body of the net tapers away to 
the entrance to the purse. It is at this point the opening of the 
pockets are placed ; and they are so arranged that the fiih . 

having passed into the purse, and then seeking to escape 
by returning along its sides, are pretty sure to go into the pockets, 
which extend for a length of about 15 or 16 ft, along the inner side 
of the body of the net, and there, the more they try to press for- 
ward, the more tightly they become packed, as the pockets gradu- 
ally narrow away to nothing at their upper or front extremity. These 
iiockets are not separate parts of the trawl, but are made by merely 
lacing together the back and belly of the net, beginning close to the 
margin or side nearly on a level with the bosom, and then boi)ig carried 
on with slowly increasing breadth backward as far as the entrance 
to the purse. At this point the breadth of the net is divided into 
three nearly equal spaces,* the central one being the opening from 
the main body of the net into the purse, or general receptacle for 
the fish, which must all pass through it, and those on each side being 
the mouths of the pockets facing the opposite direction. The centrju 
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passage has a valve or veil of netting called the " flapper,’* which 
only opens when the iisli press against it on their way into the purse. 
To understand clearly the facilities oflered to the lisli to enter the 
pockets, it IS necessary to remember that the trawl, when at work, 
IS towed along, with just sufhcient force to expand the not by the 
resistance ol the water, liut this resistance directly acts only on 
the interior of the body ol the net between the pockets and then 
on the purse ; it does not at first expand the pockets, but tends rather 
to flatten them, because they are virtually outside the general 
ca'^by ol the trawl and their openings face the farther end or it. 
lliL* water, however, which has expanded the body of the net, then 
passes under or through the flapper or valve, and enters the purse, 
which, being with a much smaller mesh than the rest of the net, 
offers so much resistance tliat it cannot readily escape in tliat 
direction ; return cuiTents are consefjuently formed along the sides, 
and those currents open the mouths ol the pockets, which, as 
before mentioned, are facing them, and the fish, in their endeavours 
to escape, and finding these openings, follow tlio course of the pockets 
until they can go no farther. 'Die whole of the net i.s therefore 
well exp.-inded, but it is so by the pressure ol the water in one direc- 
tion through the middle, and in tlic opposite direction at the sides 
or pockets. 

The dimensions of a full-sized beam trawl, such as lias been 
described above, are from 45 to 50 ft. along the beam and about 
100 ft in length. Trawls ol practically all smaller 
ojia sizes down to some 30 ft. are to be found, but except 
meMb, trawls the large sizes predominate almost 

to the exclusion of smaller nets. 'J'he trawl-heacls support the beam 
at about 3 or ft. above the ground. I'hc meshes ol the net 
behind the beam (the square) are ahout 5 in. from knot to knot, 
when drawn out taut. In the batings, the part of the net in which 
the narrowing mostly occurs, they decrease gradually from 4 to 
about 3 in.; in cod end they are 2^ 111. in the hope of protecting 
the small fish from capture some local authorities cnlorcc within 
their jurisdiction a minimum size of mesh for trawls, as for other 
nets. According to certain recent by-laws of tlie Lancashire and 
Western Sea Fisheries District Committee, for instance, every 
trawl used in their waters, except for the capture of shrimps and 
certain sjxicified lish, mu.st allow a square wooden gauge of a certain 
size to pass easily through its meshes when tliese are wet. 
7 'he difliculties in the way of the efficacy of such restriction are 
tliat a mesh which would allow the escape of fish of but little 
value of one sjiecies might allow the escape of very valuable indi- 
viduals ol another kind; and that both local and national authori- 
ties alike have powers of jurisdiction over such narrow strips of 
coastal water, tnat, in the absence of an international agreement 
on the matter, the ground affected by the regulations is exceedingly 
small in comparison with the ground untouched The same remarks 
apply to the similar regulations as to length of beam and circum- 
ference of nets. 

Considerable skill is needed to w'ork a beam trawl successfully. 
A knowledge of the ground and of the direction and lime of the 
tide is essential ; for the trawl is towed with the stream, 
a little faster than it is running, so that there may be 
me is§t. sufficient resistance to expand the net. The regu- 

lation of speed, seeing that beam trawls are worked only from 
sailing vessels, i.s a matter of difficulty; when, however, there 
13 a sufficiency of wind much can be done by an adjustment of the 
length of tow rope. Lowering the trawl is also a matter of diffi- 
culty, especially when wind and tide are contrary, as in that case 
the vessel tends to drift over the net : tho apparatus is first got mto 
position by paying out the rope attached to the trawl hcilds m .such 
pTOi)Oftto;is.that the beam takes its proper position while close to 
the surface, ' These ropes, called “ bridles,” are some 15 fathoms 
long*; 4hcv jneset jmd are shackled to the trawl warp, a manilla 
rope of cir^umferenoe, of which 150 fathoms are generally 
carri^. Tlie.trawi being m proper position, thenvarp is allowed 
‘to^nirr out and the trawl lowered to the bottom, the vessel slowly 
moving meanwhile; usually the length of warp which is below 
the^srUrfeio in tpwing is a few fathoms over three times the depth 
of w^ter. ;The art of shooting the trawl lies in causing it to alight 
on its ojiiiVaers or shoes,, with the net freely trailing behind : should 
tht\ net be twisted, 6r the trawl alight on its beam, the trawl has 
been shot ” fonl,” and must bo hauled and .shot again. While towing, 
an experienced fisherman can tell by pressing his hand firmly on the 
warp outside Ihe ship's bulwark whether the progress of the trawl 
the bottom is satisfactory, any irregular progress over rough 
ground re^'‘eaHhg itself in the character of the vibfation of the warp. 

The t^wl usually remains on the bottom for a whole tide, or 
six hours, and will in this time have passed over some 15 m. of 
ground. Hhulingg- a most lengthy and laborious process if carric*d 
out by hand-windlass, is m practically all modem fishing smacks 
caiyied out by a small steam capstan, the ” steam man ” as it is 
ffecjuently r^alled, a most efficient instrument with very compact 
engine housed under a small iron-cover on the capstan’s top. When 
the trawl comes alongside the lieavy beam is secured by its two 
heads, the, net is hauled over the side bit by bit, by hand, until 
the cod end is reached, when a rope is passed round it above the 
bulging end which contains the catch, and then over a ” tackle ” or 


pulley, and ao the cod end is hoisted inboaord. The knot of the cod- 
line IS unlied, and the fish, mixed with various invertebrate anxmaJa, 
star-fish and rooted forms (confounded m the one term “ scruff **), 
falls to the deck. 

A small trawl is often used from an open boat for shrimping. 
It closely resembles a beam trawl, but has no pockets. The usual 
dimensions of this net are about 15 ft. beam and 20 
total length, of which about 4 ft. are taken by the cod Sbritnp 

end. The mesh is about half" an inch square, but Trawa, 

where no restrictions are enforced it decreases to a considerably 
smaller size as llie cod end is approached. The beam when m use 
is about a loot and a half above the ground. 

Shank nets arc also similar I0 beam trawls in general shap>e, 
but differ m that the mouth is kept open by a rectangle of wood. 
Frequently the lower margin of uie trawl's mouth is t/v # 
not m contact with the ground, being attached to a ^"*®*^^®‘** 
bar of wood which is fixed parallel to the bottom of the wooden, 
rectangle and a few inches above it. A fish or prawn is 
thus distui-bed by Uio bottom bar of tlie wood, and either 
jumps over it and below the not and so escapes, or over both bottom 
bax and middle bar into the net. The theory of the net’s action 
is that the fish tends most frequently to take the former course, 
the crustacean the latter; and there is some evidence that thw is 
partially realized in practice. Shank nets are sometimes worked 
from carts, when they are known as ” Trollopers.” 

Owing to their fine netting and the very shallow water in which 
they work, shrimp trawls are eatceodmgly destructive to very small 
fish. Johnstone' has found for instance that in a two-mJe haul 
of a shrimp trawl on the Lancaslure coast ^*>67 small plaice are 
caught on an average, beside great numbers of whiting, dabs, 
soles and other fish. In most parts of the English coast regulations 
are in force as to the mesh, size of beam and length ot haul of 
.shrimp nets, and shntnpe-rs working on the beach aie ordered to 
sort their catch at the water’s edge, returmng as many young fish 
alive as po.ssible. The proportion saved by these means is not 
known with accuracy; it is much greater in the case of short hauls 
than in longer ones. A shrimp trawl is u.sually kept down from hall 
an hour to an hour, or when not subject to regulation rather longer. 
It is seldom towed lot a longer period than two hours, the speed being 
somewhat under two miles per hour on an average, though subject 
to variation. 

The beam trawl has been described at some length because 
its structure is somewhat more simple than that of the trawl 
now in more general use; the importance of the net Decay of 
as an engine of capture has undoubtedly declined Beam 
greatly within the past generation. Some interest- TrawUag 
ing figures collected by the British Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries prove this incontestably. TrawUng 
In 1893 the number of first-class British sailing from 
trawlers was 2037, and their average net tonnage sttamera, 
57*4; in 1900 they numbered 925, with a net tonnage of 
41*1, and from that year up to 1906 (the last year quoted 
in these returns) they never again reached a thousand 
in number or a tonnage of 40 tons net ; on the other 
hand, there were in no one of the years quoted as few as 
800 first-class sailing trawlers registered, nor did the average 
tonnage sink below 37, about which figure it remained constant. 
It is obvious therefore that about 1894 beam trawling began to 
decline, and that after a time this decline lost mo!;t of its power, 
the number of boats and size of boats having sunk to a condition 
in which they fulfilled a certain function, which for some years 
has remained fixed. The new factors which brought about this 
change went hand in hand. They were the invention of the 
otter trawl and the increasing use of steam in fishing vessels. 
The otter trawl has no rigid and heavy beam, but relies on the 
force with which it is towed through the water to keep it open, 
and it is a far more efficient instrument for the capture of all but 
small flat fish than the beam trawl. Owing to the second of 
these facts its employment inevitably spread, and owing to the 
first a sailing vessel needing at least a moderate breeze to give it 
the requisite speed for keeping a large net open was unsuitable 
for working it. Thus the introduction of the otter trawl un- 
doubtedly hastened the replacement of sails by steam as motive 
power for the great fishing fleets. That the adoption of steam 
would have occurred in any case is almost certain. The con- 
version of drift-net fishing vessels from sail to steam has gone 
on rapidly, though no radical change of gear has taken p ace, 
and presumably the same would have occurred in the case of 
trawlers had the otter trawl never been introduced. Thm* 
^ Johnstone, British Fisheries, p. 283 (London, 1905) • 
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WCTCj for instance, nearly 200 steam fishing vessels of various 
d( scriptions working from English and Welsh ports in 1883; and 
the desire to exploit new and more distant grounds had un- 
doubtedly become powerful by 1894, and accounted to some 
extent for the increase of steam trawling about that time. Never- 
theless this inqre^e is so sudden, that its occurrence at the 
time of the adoption of the otter trawl can scarcely be a coinci- 
dence. In 1893 there were 480 steam trawlers working from 
English and Welsh ports; in 1899 there were over a thousand. 
The subsequent history of British trawling is dominated by the 
steamers. Garstang has calculated from a study of market 
statistics thi.t a steamer (between the years 1889 and 1898) 
caught on the average between four and seven times as much 
in a year as a sailing smack. Against this competition the smacks 
could not succeed; if it was profitable for the steamers to fish 
they could gradually eliminate the smacks, as has occurred at 
Grimsby. Ihe line fishery also decreased owing to the increas- 
ing transfer of the haddock and some other fisheries to the 
trawlers. The change from masts and sails to steam has, how- 
ever, never been complete. The increased cost of building and 
running steamers made the handling of large catches a necessary 
condition of their profitable employment. A sailing trawler 
costs from £$00 to £1200 to build : £1000 would probably be a 
fair average. A first-class steam trawler of the present day 
costs £10, OCX) or more, quite ten times as much, and about £5000 
a year to run ; and although the cost was less in the early years 
of steam trawling there was always an approach to these pro- 
portions. On the other hand their rapidity and independence of 
wind made distance between fishing ground and port of landing 
a matter of minor consequence. These causes, combined with a 
very general belief in the exhaustion of the home-grounds — 
there seems no doubt that at all events the catch per vessel 
declined— led to the growth in size and power of the steamers, 
v/hich were used for distant waters and the exploitation of new 
grounds. Thus in 1906 there were only 200 more steam trawlers 
than in 1899, but the average tonnage in the same period 
increased from 54 to nearly 62. To this increase in power and 
range of action of the steamers must be attributed the great 
increase in the quantity of trawled fish landed, since the engine 
of capture, the trawl, has changed but little since 1894; but 
another result occurred, namely, a partial division of the area 
trawled between sail and steam. The grounds within easy reach 
of the English ports were left chiefly in the hands of the 
smacks,” the catches never being really very great, though 
possessing a high proportion of “ prime ” (i.e. valuable species of) 
fish. The persistence of Lowestoft and Ramsgate as smack 
ports speak for this. The longer voyages of the smacks, on the 
other hand, were gradually discontinued, and the distant grounds 
besidrs a multitude of new grounds were opened up by the 
ste.imers. Grimsby, Hull, Aberdeen, Milford, increased enor- 
mously in importance, and now send vessels to the north of 
Russia, to the coast of Africa and far into the Atlantic. Steam 
trawling died at Yarmouth, the place of its birth ; sailing trawlers 
disappeared from Grimsby, one of their greatest strongholds, 
but a port near cheap ci'al, deep water, and a market for fish 
from more distant grounds. 



Fig. I.— Diagrammatic: rfiowing an Otter Trawl in use. (For 
the sake of clearness, the size of the otter-boards is exaggerated, 
aud the length of the warps and size of the ship diminished.) 


The essential features of the otter trawl are that the mouth is 
kept open by two large wooden boards, whose position when In 
use corresponds to that of the trawl heads in a beam 
trawl, no beam being used, The action of these boards I??^***^ 
resembles that of a kite. A kite dra|:gcd through 
still air, owing to the position of the point of attach- 
ment of the string, taxes up an oblique position, in ® 
which it is acted on by forces in two directions, viz, that exerted 
through the string, pulling forward, and that exerted by the 
resistance of the air in front of the kite, which, being perpencucular 
to the kite’s surface, acts in an upward and backward direction. 
The resultant of these two forces necessarily acts in a direction 
between them, and the kite accordingly ascends. Constrain the 
kite to move in a horizontal plane, and the same forces would cause 
it to move not upwards, but to the side. A trawl-board is practically 
a kite made to move on its side. 

ITic trawl-boards resemble massive wooden doors strengthened 
by iron bands. In action they move with their short edges vertical 
and their long edges horizontal, one in each case in contact with 
the sea-bottom : the fi ont bottom comer of each board is rounded off, 
so ^at the board resembles a sleigh runner. Four strong chains, 
which meet in one iron ring, arc attached to each board by ring- 
bolts, and to each ring a wire warp, by which the trawl is tow3, 
is shackled. The ringbolts are about the same distance from the 
centre of the board, but the two chains attached to the after-ring- 
bolts of the board are longer than the two forc-chains. The travd- 
board when towed thus taJees un an oblique position as regards the 
Ime in which it is towed, thougn remaining vertical to the ground. 
The force with which it is towed urges it forward ; the resistance of 
the water urges it in a direction perpendicular to its surface, viz. 
backwards and to the side; it accordingly moves in an intermediate 
direction, going forward but tending to diverge from the line of 
towing. Meanwhile the other trawl-board is diverging in a similar 
manner but m the opposite direction, and the mouth of the net, 
being attached to the hinder end of the boards, is thus pulled both 
right and left until stretched to its utmost, and the net is thus 
held open. The margin of the net which forms its upper lip is 
laalicd to a rope called the headline; and the resistance 01 the water 
to the net’s progress causes this to assume an arched form, the 
centre of the headline being probably some 10 or 15 ft. from the 
ground. 

It has been calculated by Fulton, who experimented on the 
subject, that the distance between tlie boards of an otter trawl of 
90 ft. headline is about Go ft., owing to this arching upwards and 
backwards of the upper margin of the net. The loss in the spread 
of the net is, however, compensated for very largely, as far as certain 
round fish are concerned, by the increase in hdght of the mouth, 
the fish which are swimming near but not actually on the bottom 
tending to “ strike upward " when disturbed. Indeed, the raising 
of the headline is accentuated occasionally by glass spheres or 
other buoyant objects to its centre; corks are still used in this way, 
but oilier wise the practice has not been generally adopted in 
commercial trawling. 

The earhest use of the otter- board appears to have been due to 
Ilcardcr, an electrician and mventor wlio designed it about z86o. 
It was little used, except by amateurs working by steam yachts 
(to whom doubtless the ease with which it could be stowed away 
recommended it), until the late 'eighties, when Danish fishermen 
used otter- boards to spread Uieir plaice seines. In 1894 a patent 
was taken out by Scott of Gran ton for an otter trawl which differed 
from the most modem forms chiefly in possessing rigid bars or 
brackets instead of cliains. Chains replaced the bars m the form 
used by Nielsen, a Dane, in 1895. Although numerous variants have 
since arisen, no essential difference in the trawl h as been generally 
adopted. ^ 

The trawl boards, or as they are frequently called " doom,” are 
of deal. 8 to 9 ft. long, and 4 to 5 ft. high; they are Ubocally shod 
and strengthened with iron, and are about 3 in. thick. 

The net is fastened to eyes placed at the lop and bottom 

of the after end of the board, but not to any intermediate 

point. This is to allow the part of the water swirling ™ 

past the board to escape ; the entry of the whole of the water 

upon which the net’s mouth advances would cause too gieat a 

resistance. 

Two waips are used, one to each trawl- board. These are com- 
posed of wire rope 2^ in. round, and when the trawl is inboard he 
coiled up on the separate drums of a steam winch. _ 

As wire can be run off or wound in on either drum IViiiTPf, 
separately, the adjustment of the lengths is much simplified. In 
the larger trawlers a ttiousand fathoms of warp is carried on each 
drum, and the warp is designed to stand a breaking strain of 23 
tons. 

fhe main form of net is that of the beam trawl. We have, 
as in that net, a coarse meshed netting used near the month, a 
decrease in size of mesh as the net narrows, and a hag „ 

or cod end whose end is fastened by a cod line passed Tii§S§t. 
through its final meshes. ‘The only essential difference lies in the 
net behind the headline. Tliis has not , as in the beam trawl, a 
straight margin, but a curved one, the pointed sides of the net being 
termed the ‘ top wings " of the trawl, the oorresponding parts of 
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the bottom being in both trawls the bottom wings. Tlie ground 
rope resembles that in the beam-trawl, but is in some cases furnished 
with chains or " dangles " or with " bobbins,’’ Bobbins arc heavy 
cylindrical wooden rollers, threaded on the wire warp which forms 
the core of the ground rope : they arc of two sizes (the larger a foot 
through) placeil alternately to ensure freedom of rotation. 'J'hcir 
object is to surmount or crush obstacles which, by catching the 
ground rope, might capsize the trawl-boards and destroy the success 
of the haul; they are accordingly used only on rough ground. 
The chains are lastened to the ground rope in loops, to give it 
weight, and are used on very soft ground to ensure the trawl’s 
effectually dislodging the fish. The headline ,is a rope some 3 in. 
in circumference. 

The meshes are, from knot to knot when drawn taut, from 5J 


to nearly 6 in. in the square and wings, 5 to .|A in. above, and 5 

* ■ : of ■ 

called the *' belly,” about 2^ in. m the cod end 


to rather over 3 in. below in the extreme back of the under batings 


The successful shooting of the net is a matter of great skill. The 
paying out of the net, the lowering of the boards, the running out 
of unequal lengths of the two warps to square the 
trawl into proper position, and the subsequent lowering 
tae whole to the bottom, resemble the corresponding 

operations with the beam- trawl. The fore waqi is then drawn clo.se 
to the quarter of the vessel and shackled to the after-warp close to 
the vessel’s side, and the vessel proceeds on her course at a speed 
of some 2| or 2J m. per hour. The length of haul made varies 
enormously. On a ground where hsh is very abundant, as in the 
early days of Iceland fishing, it may be half an hour or less : on the 
Eastern Grounds, off De-nmark. where the great English fleets 
usually work, it is about 3 hours. 'When about to haul, the fore- 
warp is released from the shackle and the vessel is immediately 
steered towards the side from which the trawl has been towed, 
while the warps are rapidly wound in; the warps thus speedily 
come 10 stand at right angles to the vessel. If tnis were not the 
case tlu'v might probably foul the vessel’s propeller, with very 
senous and possibly fatal consequences to her safety. The trawl- 
boards, having been drawn right up to their powerful iron supports 
or gallows, remain suspended there if the trawl is to he re-shot 
while tlie net is emptied; they are otherwi.se lowered between the 
gallows and the bulwark, and secured. The hauling in of the catch 
occurs as 111 the beam-trawl. Trawlers carry a trawl on each side 
of the deck, and in continuous trawling tliese arc worked alternately. 
On each side of the deck a sauare enclosure called a pound is made for 
the reception of the fi.sh falling from the cod end by fitting planks 
turned on their sides into stanchions grooved for their reception. 
The fish IS sorted into baskets in the pound, cleaned and packed in 
trunks in ice in the hold or fish-room. 

A noteworthy method of trawling is the custom of 50 or 60 
Ixiats fishing together in a fleet. All those vessels will trawl as 
directed liy an ” admiral,” in proximity to a ” maik- 
Piht boat,” whose position is known to the owners from 

PiMtiag. jg daily fetched to market by 

fast ” carriers.” There are four such fleets of ilntish vessels work- 
ing in the North Sea. It is also worthy ol mention that wireless 
telegraphy has recently been fitted to several German trawlers and 
drifters, which can thus communicate with the fishery protection 
cruisers, who pass on information concerning the fishery, and with 
the shore. The practice will doubtless spread, although as yet the 
(lislance over which a message can be sent by these vessels is very 
small. 

The u.se of steam has not only increased the radius of action of 
the vessel, but by facilitating the process of hauling enables trawling 
A , to be earned out in greater depths. The sailing 

O0ptbB ' vessels rarely work in greater depths than 30 fathoms. 


j 'the steam vessels work frequently {e.g. south of 
Ireland) ,jp ovof-lfoo fathoms. Commercial trawling in 500 fathoms 
is*|K)t tinknovm,‘;and the Irish research vessel ” Helga ” works 
ifi as much as 800 fathoms. 

movable nets resembling trawls are seines, from which 
trawlg* tyere in all probability developed. The .seine is an 
' "extremely ancient net, used by Phoenicians, Greeks 
tmd other Mediterranean peoples, the ^ord seine 
being derived from the Greek name (crayijvr)) for the appli- 
ance. • In essence it is a long strip of netting with a 
buoyed headline and weighted ground rope. It is taken 
out in in boat some little distance from the shore, paid 
emt cJdring the boat’.s progress, and the lines attached to 
the ends being .then brought back to the shore, the net is hauled 
up on the beach. From this simple form, which is still in use 
for the papture of smelts and other small fish, numerous develop- 
ments have occurred. Before mentioning the details of a few 
of the chief of these it may be said that the changes mainly con- 
sist in the formation of a purse or pocket in the middle of the 
net, somewhat resembling the cod end of a trawl, and in the 
working of the net from boats or ships instead of from the sea. 


The boat is anchored during the hauling, the net being drawn to 
it. A net with a wide spread, furnished with a purse, drawn over 
the sea bottom to a boat, is obviously very near a trawl in its 
action. When in the late ’eighties Danish fishermen fastened 
otter-boards to their plaice-seines, and allowed the boat to drift, 
the seine was dragged by, not to the boat, and when Petersen 
used a similar arrangement, presently to be described, dragged 
like a trawl, the evolution of a trawl from a seine was practically 
complete. Some such process, with the use of a beam instead 
of otter-boards, probably occurred in the past and resulted in the 
beam trawl. 

Pilchard seines, as the most elaborate forms of simple seines, 
may be briefly described. The pilchards ^proach certam parts of 
the Cornish coast, notably St Ives and Penzance, in 
shoals which are eagerly awaited; and when they are PUcaard 

sufficiently near two boats start out on the fishery. SelaeM, 

One carries a short seine, the stop net, which has previously been 
joined to the large seine, and shoots this net as it rows towards 
shore. The other rows along the shore, shooting its net as it goes. 
Ultimately the boats turn to meet each other, and when they do 
so the ends of tlie long seine are joined, the stop net removed, and 
the circle of netting towed to the beach until its ground rope touches 
the bottom. The pilchards are then removed at leisure by a 
smaller seine called a tuck-nct — seine being a word which in the 
west of England is confined to nets worked from the beach. This 
net is very deep in the middle, and as the foot rope is drawn well 
m in hauling, a floor is formed for it as it approaches the boat from 
which it is worked, a simple form of purse or bag resulting. The 
pilchards are dipped out in large baskets. In a good catch this 
process of ” tucking ” out the fish may be carried on lor some days. 
The long seine used may be 200 fathoms long, and is about 6 fathoms 
deep at the ends and 8 fathoms in the middle. The tuck-net is 
about 80 fathoms long, 8 deep at the ends, and 10 fathoms in the 
middle. The meslies are larger at llic ends or wings than in the 
middle, as m the trawl, bnngmg a tuck- net from 30 down to 42 
the yard. 

The seme is far more used in the United States than in the British 
Islands, its operations being so succe.ssful that complaints have in 
some cases been made that local fisheries for certain 
species have been entirely destroyed owing to the 
diminution of the fish which it has brought about. Sclaes, 
It IS used in water of any depth, for the purpose of catching mackerel. 
Rings are fastened to the ground rope, and by means of a rope 
passed through these rings the lower margin of the net is drawn 
together, converting the circle of netting into a complete basin- 
shaped purse. The slack of the net is then gradually drawn in, 
the fish collecting in the last of the net (the fullness or ” bunt ”) 
to be reached. Purse semes are also used in japan, where there 
is also in use a ncl which is a combination of seine and pound-net. 
A long wall of netting forms a ” leader ” to the fish, and ends in 
an oval enclosure formed by a purse seme with incompletely closed 
ends. 7'wo anchored boats, to which the seme is lashed, keep it 
extended. On hauling, the opening is closed and the slack of the 
net hauled into one boat, which approaches the other, until the 
final portion containing the fish is brought to the surface. 

The pockets of seines, though answering the same purpose as 
those of trawls in preventing the escape of the fish, c / 
resemble not the pockets but the cod end of the latter 
net. In the filets de bceuf of the Mediterranean the ,, 

pocket is a very long bag, trailing behind the arms of 
the seine, and constricted for some distance before joining it. It 
is without " flapper ” or other valve. 



(After Drechsel.) 

Fig. 2. — Diagram of a Danish Plaice-seiue at work. 

Most efficient pocketed seines are used in Denmark for the capture 
of eels and plaice. In both these nets the depth increases rapidly 
as soon as the extreme wings are left, and is very great in the 
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middle. Thus when in action but little of the net is vertical; the 
ground and head ropes, though not parallel, tend to become so, 
Dmnlab trails m a curve behind them. Seen from 

S0/JIM above, the whole front margin of the net is semicircular, 
but the net itself is shaped like the hinder part of a trawl : 
in fact, did the headline of a trawl lie not in front of but exactly over 
the ground rope, the two nets would be almost identical. 

The eel drag-seine is worked from a boat, in shallow water. 
The extreme ends or wings are attached to two short spars, which 
BelDrmr in use are upnght, and each of these is fumnshed with 
a§iae ^ bottom which meet and are attached 

* to the ropes by which the net is hauled in. The total 

length of the net is about 140 ft. from wing to wmg, the lengtli j 
of the bag 30 ft., the depth at mouth is 20 ft. opening, the depth 
at the ends 6 or 8 ft. 

TJie eel drift-net resembles the preceding, but is not drawn to 
an anchored boat, but dnfts with the boat; it has accordingly 
Bel Drift made much smaller, its arms being each about 

" 24 ft. — or a total length of 50. The wings were some- 

’ times kept apart by the use of a floating spar, to the 

ends of which the seme was attached by short ropes, the spar itself 
being towed. A funnel-shaped valve leads into the bag. 

Petersen's trawl was designed by Dr Petersen for use in deep 
water, and for the capture of rapidly moving animals. It is essen- 
Pei ne * tially a cfnft-scme of the preceding pattern, worked 
Trmwl * * small otter boards instead of a beam, and 

’ furnished with but a single warp, to which the otter- 
boards are attached by shorter ropes or bridles. When used m 
very deep water these are prevented from twisting by attaching 
at the point of their junction with the warp a glass float and a 
leaden w'eight. This net is undoubtedly highly suitable for great 
depths. It is probably the " trawl ” which it has been reported 
has been repeatedly u.sed in the great depth of 21^00 fathoms from 
the Norwegian research vessel " Michael Sars," m the course of 
the cruise in the Atlantic carried out in 1910 by Sir John Murray 
and Dr Hjort. It is practically a small otter- trawl with the square 
cut out, leaving only wings, back part of batings and cod end, 
which last is entered by a funnel of nettuig. The meshes, in the 
net first constructed by Dr Peterson, were about a centimetre 
sriuare in the wings and 8 millimetres square 111 the bag. The arms 
were each 24 ft. long, the bag about 16 ft. The boards were 29 in. 1 
by 32 in., and | in. thick. Glass floats are frequently used with 1 
this trawl, to keep up the headline. ' 

TJie Danish plaice-seine resembles the eel-seine in form, but is ! 
much larger, each arm being about 180 ft. long: the bag is 20 ft. j 
_ long. The drag lines are also much longer, sometimes , 

reaching to 1200 fathoms. These nets are worked 
a very large number of boats, lisbjerg being 
the chief North Sea port engaged m the fishery. The ves.sels 
are yav;l rigged, of the size of all but the largest smacks, and 
each is now furnished with a motor-boat. The boat takes the , 


net to a considerable distance from the parent vessel, which is 
anchored, and shoot.s it in a wide curve. The drag lines are 
then brought back to the smack for hauling. By this method 
plaice are captured alive, and arc kept in large floating fish- boxes 
until required. 

Next in importance to trawling among the English fisheries 
is the use of drift-nets for mackerel, herrings and pilchards. 


It is undoubtedly the mo.si common method of net- 
** fishing on the coast.s of the British islands, but no- 

wliere is it so general as in Scotland. There are, however, gre&t 
drift fisheries on the eastern and southern coasts of England, 
and an important mackerel fi.shery mainly at the western end 
of the channel, though owing to a high import duty on mackerel 
levied by France this is now of far less importance. The value 
of the mode of fishing technically known as “ drifting or driving ” 
will be understood when it is remembered that it is the only 
method by which such fishes a.s herrings, mackerel and pil- 
chards, which generally swim at or iieiir the surface, can be 
readily caught in the open sea, at any distance from land, and in 
any depth of water, so long as there is sufficient for the floating 
of the nets in the proper position. The term “ drift-net ” is de- 
rived from the manner in which the nets are worked. They 
are neither fixed nor towed within any precise limits of water, 
but are cast out or “ shot ” at any distance from the land where 
there are signs of fish, and are allowed to drift in whichever 
direction the tide may happen to take them, until it is thought 
desirable to haul them in. The essential principle of the working 
of the drift-net is that it forms a long wall or barrier of netting 
hanging for a few fathoms perpendicularly in the water, but 
extending for a great length horizontally, and that the fish, 
meeting these nets and trying to pass them, become meshed; 
they force their heads and gill-covers through the meshes, but 


can go no farther ; and as the gill-covers catch in the sides of the 
mesh, the fish are unable to withdraw and escape. Whether it 
be mackerel, herring or pilchard, the manner in which the net 
works is the same ; the variations which exist relate only to the 
differences in habits and size of the fish sought after. 

The nets used are light cotton nets, each about 30 yards long and 
TO or 12 deep, and when designed for herring have a mesh of about 
an inch square, pilchard nets being smaller and macken^l nets 
larger in mesh. These nets are laced end to end in a long row, 
the whole row, called a " fleet " or " train *’ of nets, being, m the 
ease of the large herring boats, as much as 3J miles long. One of 
the long edges ol the net is fastened to a rope corked at regular 
intervals, whose purpose is to keep tliat part uppermost. This 
edge is called the “ back " of the net. The corks are, however, 
not sufficient to keep the whole not from sinking, and this is done 
by buoys called “ bowls," which are attached to the back rope 
at intervals. It is always a matter of uncertainty at what depth 
the fisli may be found, and a deal of judgment is needed in decioing 
what length of rope should be used in attaching the buoys. In 
the herring fishery of the English east coast the British boats usually 
work in somewhat shallov/er water than the foreign drifters, and set 
their nets at about 4 fathoms from the surface, the foreigners, 
lying outside them, using deeper-set nets. It is found convenient 
to colour certain of the bowls distinctively to indicate their position 
in the " fleet." Otherwise they arc coloured to show ownership. 

Drift-net fishing is with rare exc' ptions only carried on at nivht. 
The time for beginning is just before sunset, and the nets are then 
got into the water by the time it is dark, A likely place to fish 
is known (though there is much uncertainty in the matter) by signs 
recognizable only to the practised eye. An obvious one is the 
presence of many sea-birds, or of the fish the ; selves. But besides 
these the appearance and even the smell of the water furnishes 
a guide. In the case of the mackerel these signs have been shown 
by G. E. Bullen { Journ. Marine Biol. Assoc, viii. 269) to be due to 
the character of the microscopic organisms in the water, some of 
which furnish the food of the mackerel, others of which it avoids. 
If fish is believed to be present the vessel is sailed slowly before the 
wind and if possible across the tide; then the net is shot or thrown 
nut over the vessel’s quarter, the men being distributed at regular 
j’ltations, some hauling up the net from below, others throwing it over 
and taking care that it falls so that the foot is clear of the corked 
back; others, again, looking after the warp, which has to be paid 
out at the same time, and seeing that the seizings are made fast to 
it in their proper places. When it is all overboard, and about 15 
or 20 fathoms of extra warp, called the " swing-rope," given out, 
the vessel is brought round head to wind by the warp being carried 
to the bow; the sails are then taken in, the mast lowered, a small 
mizen set to keep the vessel with her head to the wind, and the regu- 
lation hghts are hoisted to show that she is fishing. A few of the 
hands remain on deck to keep a look-out, and the vessel and nets 
are left to drift wherever the wind and tide may take them. It is 
very rarely that there is an absolute calm at sea; and if there is 
the faintest breath of air stirring the fishing boat will of course feel 
it more than the buoys supporting the nets; she will consequently 
drift faster, and being at the end of the train, extend the whole 
fleet of nets. In rough weather, as the strain may be greater, 
more rope is used. The first net in the train is often hauled after 
an hour to enable the men to judge whether the position is a good 
one. When the whole arc hauled, the nets are taken in and the 
fish shaken out in the same orderly w.iy as in shooting, each man 
having his own proper duty. 

The sailing drifter is fast disappearing, giving place to the steam 
drifter. These vessels, though costing far more {£2^,00 to £3000 
against /400 only), catch more fish, have a greater radius of action, 
reach market more quickly, and arc independent of weather. 
It has been calculated that a thousand square feet of herring 
netting used by a steamer catch 43^ cwt. of herring, while a sailing 
vessel catches 20 cwt. with the same area of netting; and the 
steamer-caught fish, being more quickly delivered, fetches a better 
price. It may be noted that of recent years herring hifve been 
caught at the bottom in considerable c^uantities by the trawl. The 
fishing of herring is thus increasing in variety of method, as well 
as in intensity. Such sailing boats as tend to remain arc long-shore 
boats, and such drifters as have been fitted with petrol motors. 

Stationary nets, being of very small importance relatively 
to the preceding, must be dismissed more shortly. 

They are of four main kinds, viz.: stake nets, 
pound and kettle nets, stow and bag nets, trammel- 
nets and hose nets. 

Stake nets arc usually set between tide-marks, or in shallow 
w.ater, and, as their name implies, are kept up by stakes placed 
at intervals. Ihey are generally set across the direction 
of the tide. They act as gill nets, and arc chiefly used fixate Nbta. 
in America. In some cases a conical bag instead of 
a flat net occupies the space between every two stakes, forming 
a aeries of simple bag nets. This form is' used on the German 
shores of the North Sea. 
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In another modification the net, whSch is some 200 ft. long and is 
supported on the slakes, does not act as a pill net but as a “ leader," 
Pound Mad onr of its ends passes liirough a narrow opening 

KmitioNmtm ^ circulat cnclosnre surrounded by a similar 
wall of staked netting. The bag net and fly net 
for the capture of I he salmon are merely elaborated forms 
of this type. The doutkI is rooted by netting, in tlic fly net, and 
in the bag net, which is floated — not staked — floored also. It 
is wedge-shaped, narrowing gradually from the entrance end. and 
divided incompletely by oblique internal walls or valves of netting 
inlo side compartments 

I^e bag net just described is practically a floating slake net. 
A simpler form is used in the Elbe, consisting of a pyramidal net 
Stow N$t9, mouth is held open by its sides being attached 

* to spars, weighted at one end and buoyed at the other. 
This is the simplest form of stow net. Tiie stow net is used in the 
Thames and Wash; it is .specially designed for the capture of sprats, 
although many young herrings arc somef imes caught, and it is worked 
most extensively at the entrance of the Thames. The stow net 
is a gigantic funnel-shaped bag having nearly a sejuare mouth, 
50 ft. from the upper to the lower side, and 21 ft. wide. It tapers 
for a loagtli of about 90 ft. to a diameter of 5 or 6 ft., and further 
diminishes to about half that siz(‘ for another yo ft. to the end of 
the net. Tlie wliole net is therefore about 180 ft. or 6c yards long. 
The upper and lower sides of the square mouth aie kept extended 
by two horizon tal wooden spars called " balks," and the lower one 
i.s weighted so as to open the mouth of the net in a perpen- 
dicular direction when it is at woik. 1'he si/e ui the meshes vanes 
from iji in near the moulii to k in. towards the end. where, j 
however, it is again slightly enlarged to allow for the greater 
pressure of the water at that pari. The mode of working the net 
is very .simpl<;. Oyster smacks are commonly used m this fishery, 
although shrimping boats are also employed m it in the Thames 
Tlie smack takes up a position at the first (;f the tide where theie 1 
are signs of fi.sh, or in such parts of the estuary as arc frequented 
by the sprats during that part of the season, she then anchors, 
aiid at the .same moment the net is put overboard and so handled 
that it at once takes its proper position, wliich is under the vessel. 
It is kept iliure by a very simple arrangement. Four rope.s leading, 
one irom ea-Ji end of the two balks, and therefore fiom the four 
corners ol the mouth of the net, arc united at some little distance 
in front, iurmmg a double bridle, and a single mooring rope leads 
from tins point of union to the vessel's anchor, so that the same 
anchor holds both the vessel and the net. The net is kept at any 
desired distance from the boUom by means of two ropes, one from 
each end of the upper balk to the corresponding side of the smack, 
where it is made fast. The open mouth of the net is thus kept 
suspended below the vessel, and the long mass of netting streams i 
away astern with the tide. The strain of this immense bag-net ' 
by the force of the tide is often veiy great, but if the vessel drags 
her anchor, the net being made fast to the same mooring, both keep 
their relative positions. Here they remain for several hours till 
the tide slackens, Uie vessel’.s sails being all taken in, and only 
one hand being left on deck to keep watch. The way in wh»cn 
the fish are caught hardly requires explanation. The sprats, 
swimming in immense shoals, are earned by the tide into the open 
mouth of the net and then on to the small end. where they are 
collected in enormous numbers; from this there is no escape, as the 
crowd is constantly increasing, and they cannot stem tne strong 
tide setting into the net. The first tiling to be done in taking in 
the net is to close the mouth, and this is cflccted by means of a chain 
leading from the bow of the vessel through an iron .loop in the 
middje of the upper balk down to the centre of the lower one, and 
by heaving. ia this chain the two balks are brought together and 
ultiinately hoisted out of the water under the vessel’s bowsprit, 
‘file ilet Ji -ih^^rought alongside and overhauled till the end is 
reaqbed, ind tms is hoisted on Ixiard. The rqpe by which it is 
having bec& cast oil, the sprats arc then measured into the 
horn vessel by ubout three bushels at a time, until the net 

has^^been emptied. The quantity of sprats taken in this manner 
bv-niwiy scord^ of fishing craft during the season, which lasts from 
Novetfib^ to February, is in some years simply enormous; the 
masicitai^t Billingsgate and elsewhere are -inundated with them, 
afid at last many years Uiey can only be disposed of at a nominal 
price for manure; and in tliis way many hundreds of tons are got 
fid of. The* stow boats do not generally take their fi.sh on shore, 
Jbul market boats come off to them and buy the fish out of the 
vessel’s hold, -and carry it away. The mode of jvorking is the same 
in the.^lent and the Wash as that we have described in the Thames, 
and large quantities of sprats are landed by the Southampton 
boats. 

" Whitebait, "•or young .sprats, mixed with some young herring 
and othdt small fish, are caught in the Thames by a net which is 
practically nothing else but a very small stow net, and it is worked 
in essentially Jgje same manner An interesting form of stow net 
is used in the Channels of the Frisian Island, chiefly during the rusli 
of the ebb-tide, for the capture of rays (principally Rafa davata. 

Thomback) which are highly valued by the Dutch. It consists 
of a net shaped like an otter trawl, furnished with otter bonrds, 
which are attached to ropes passed to the ends of long booms which 
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project from the sides of the vessel usiiii; the net, and also the 
tw^o anchors by which the former is anchored. 

The remaining stationary nets to be mentioned partake of the 
nature of traps. The trammel net consists of three nets ioined 
together at the top, bottom and sides. The whole 
system of nets hangs vertical, the head line being 
buoyed and the ground line weighted. The two outer 
nets are much smaller than the inner net, but of v^ide-meshed 
netting, whereas the inner net is of very small mesh. Consequently, 
a fish meeting an outer net passes through It, strikes the fine-meshed 
net and forces it belore it through one of the meshes of the farther 
wide-meshed net ; it is thus m a small pocket from which it cannot 
oscaj)e. 

The hose net is a long cylindrical net from which trap- like pockets 
open. The mam cavity is kept open by rigid rings. The hose 
nuts are set bet ween tide marks, at low water, so that 
the tide runs through them; and they are emptied at 
next low tide. 

While unimportant compared with the huge quantit3' of fish 
landed from sea-going vessels, the catch of the in-shore nets 
described is of importance in respect of the kinds of fi.sh taken, 
whitebait and pilchards, for instance, being not otherwise obtained, 
while salmon, though taken in rivers as well as in estuaries and along 
the coast, is ver}^ rai*ely captured at sea. 

Authorities.— Brabazoii. 'Ihe Deep-Sea and Coast Fiskenes 



of the Marine B%olo\;ical Association of ihc United Kin<;dom, new 
senes, vol. vi. (London); Cunningham, ibid., vol. iv.; Petersen, 
Report of the Danish Biological Association, vol. viii. (Copenhagen, 
1899); Hjori, Report on Norwei^ian Fishery and Marine Jnvesti'iution, 
vol. 1. (Christiania, 1900); MiUheilwr^en : Deutscher Scefischeni- 
Verein, various numbers; Fulton, hepovts of the Scottish Fishery 
Board, 19th Report (1900), and m other numbers; Report and 
Minutes of Fvidcnce of the Comniittee, " appointed to inquire into the 
scientific and .statistical investigations now being carried on 111 rela- 
tion to the fishing industry of the United Kingdom " Xhondon, 

(J.O. 13 .) 

TRAY, a flat receptacle with a raised edge used for a variety 
of purposes, chiefly domestic. The tray takes majiy forms— 
oblong, circular, oval, square — and is made in a vast number of 
materials, from papier mach6 to the preciows metals. Duke 
Charles of Lorraine hud a pen-tray of rock crystal standing on 
golden feet; Marie Antoinette possessed a wonderful oval tray, 
.silver gilt and enamelled, set with 144 cameos engraved witJi the 
heads of sovereigns and princes of the house of Austr a, and 
their heraldic devices. The tea-tray is ihe most familiar form; 
next to it comes the small round tray, usually of silver or electro- 
plate, chiefly used for lianding letters or a glass of wine. When 
thus employed it is usually called a waiter.** The English 
tea-trays of the latter part of the i8th century were usually oval 
in shape and sometimes had handles; mahogany and rosewood 
were the favourite materials. Sheraton and Shearer, among 
other cabinet-makers of the great English period, are credited 
whh trays of this type. These were succeeded in the early 
and mid-VictcFrian period by trays of japanned iron, which 
possessed no charm but had the virtue of durability. Sheffield 
plate snuffer-trays of satisfying simplicity were made in large 
numbers, and are now much sought after. 

TRAZ-OS-MONTES {i.e, across the Mountains), an ancient 
frontier province in the extreme N.E. of Portugal, bounded on 
the N. and E. by Spain, S. by the river Douro which separates 
it from Beira, and W. by the Gerez, Ca^hreira and Marao Moun- 
tains, which separate it from Entre-Minho-e-Douto. Pop. 
(1900), 427,358; area, 4163 sq. m. Fo^ administrative purposes 
Traz-os-Montes was divided in 1833 into the districts of Braganza 
{q.v,) and Villa Real (g.v.). The surface is generally moun- 
tainous, although there are tracts of let^l land in the veigas 
or cultivated plains of ChaVes and Miranda do Douro, and m the 
cimas or plateau r^on of Mogadouro. The highest peak is 
Marao (4642 ft.). The province belongs to the basin of the Douro 
and is chiefly drained by its tributaries the *Tua, Tamega and 
Sabor. Its inhabitants belong to the old Portuguese stock, 
and resemble the Spaniards of Galicia in physical type, dialect 
and character. The Paiz do Vinho (see Oporto) is the chief 
wine-growing district in Portugal; other products are silk, 
maize, wheat, rye, hemp, olive oil and honey. There are 
important mineral springs and baths at Vidago and Pedras 
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SiUgadas. The pfrincipal towns arc Bragan«a, Chaves and Villa 
Real. 

TR8ACLE, the thick viscid syrup obtained in the early 
processes of refining sugar, the uncrystallizable fluid obtained 
in the process of procuring refined crystallised sugar being known 
as “ golden syrup ” and the draipings from the crude sugar as 
** molasses ” (see Sugar : Manufacture. The word was pro- 
perly and first used for a medical compound of varying ingre- 
dients which was supposed to be a sovereign remedy against 
snake bites or poison generally. A well-known specific was 
Venice treacle, Theriaca Andromachi, a compound of a large 
number of drugs reduced to an electuary,* a medicinal com- 
pound prepared with honey, which dissolves in the mouth. The 
Oid French triade, of which “ treacle/' earlier “ triacle,” is an 
adapUition, is a corruption of theriaguc, Latin theriaca, Greek 
9 rfpuiKa(sc. ffutppLUKu), literally drugs used as an antidote against 
the bite of poisonous or wild animals {B^ov, dim of ^ijp, wild 
beast). The word “ triacle ” came to be used of any remedy 
or antidote. The composition of electuaries with honey or 
syrup naturally transferred the name to the most familiar 
syrup, that obtained from the drainings of sugar. 

TREAD-MILL, a penal appliance introduced by Sir William 
Cubitt in i8i8 and intended by him as a means of employing 
criminals usefully, ll was a large hollow cylinder of wood 
on an iron frame, round the circumference of which were a 
series of steps about 7^ in. apart. The criminal, steadying 
himself by hand-rails on either side, tnxl on these, his weight 
causing the mill to revolve and compelling him to take each step 
in turn. In the brutalizing system formerly in vogue the 
necessary resistance was obtained by weights, thus condemning 
the offender to useless toil and defeating the inventor’s object. 
The tread-mill, however, was subsequently utilized for grinding 
corn, pun ping water and other prison purposes. The speed 
of the wheel was regulated by a brake. Usually it revolved at 
the rate of 32 ft. per minute. The prisoner worked for 6 hours 
each day, 3 hours at a time. He was on the wheel for 15 minutes 
and then rested for 5 minutes. I’hus in the course of his day’s 
labour he climbed 8640 ft. Isolation of prisoners at tlieir work 
was obtained by screens of wood on each side of the mill, con- 
verting the working space into a separate compartment. Each 
prisoner was medically exammed before going to the mill. 

By the Prison Act 1865 every male prisoner over 16, sentenced 
to hard labour, had to spend three months at least of his sentence 
in labour of the first class. This consisted primarily of the 
tread-mill, oi*, as an alternative, the crank. The latter consisted 
of a small wheel, like the paddle-wheel of a steamer, and a handle 
turned by the prisoner made it revolve in a box partly filled with 
gravel. The amount of gravel regulated the hard labour; 
or the necessary resistance was obtained by a brake, by which 
a pressure, usually of 12 lb, was applied. The prisoner had 
to make 8000 or 1 0,00c revolutions during his 6 hours’ work, 
acccurding to his strength, the number being registored on a 
di^. The crank too, however, was sitbsequently made to serve 
useful purposes. Both tread-mil! and crank have gradually 
been abolished; in 1895 there were 39 trcad-mflls and 2^ cranli 
in use in English prisons, and these had dwindled down to 13 
and 5 respectively in rgoi. They are now disused. 

The fundamental idea of Cubitt’s invention, i.e. procuring 
rotary motion for industrial purposes by the weight men 
or animals, is very old. “ Tread-wheels,” of this t} pe, usually 
^ronsist of hollow cylinders, round the inner surface of which a 
horse, dog or man walks, foothold being kept by slabs of wood 
nailed across at short intervals. 

TREASOR (Fr. trahison Lat. tradiiio), a general term for the 
crime of attacking the safety of a sovereign state or its head. 
The law which punishes treason is a necessary consequence 
of the idea of a state, and is essential to the existence of the state. 
Most, ff not an, nations have accordingly, at an early period 
of their history, made provision by le^slation or ortherwise 
for its punishment. The principle is universal, though its 

^ Elootnary (Lat. is probably derived from Gr» 

h\9iKr6v, used in the same sense, from Itxdpfloi, to lick out 
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application has led to differences of opinion. What would hove 
been a capital crime at Rome under Tiberius may be no offenue 
at all in England. It is to the advantage of the state and the 
citizen that what is treason and what is not rirould be cleai<ly 
defined, so that as little as possible discretionary power, opt 
to be strained in times of popular excitement, should be left 
to the judicial or executive authorities. The importance of 
this was seen by Montesquieu. Vagueness in the crime Of 
treason, says he,* is sufficient to make the government degen- 
erate into despotism.’* At the same time, it may be observed 
that despotic governments have not always left the crime un- 
defined. The object of Henry VIII., for instance, was rather 
to define it as closely as possible by making certain acts treason 
which would not have been so without such definition, iln 
both ancient and modern history treason has generally beeti a 
crime prosecuted \yy exceptional procedure, and visited with 
afflictive as distinguished from simple punishments (to use the 
terminology of Benlham). 

Roman Law . — In Roman law the offences originally falling 
under the head of treason were almost exclusively those com- 
mitted in militaiy^ service, such as in England would be dealt 
with under the Army Act. 'I’he very name pwduellio, the 
name of the crime in the older Roman law, is a proof of this. 
Perduelles were, strictly, public enemies who bore arms against 
the state; and traitors were regarded as having no more rights 
than public enemies. The Twelve Tables irade it punishable 
with death to communicate with the enemy or to l>etray a citizen 
to the enemy. Other kinds of perduelHo were punislied by 
interdiction of fire and water. The crime was tried before a 
special tribunal, the duumviri perduellionis, perhaps the earliest 
permanent criminal court existing at Rome. At a later period 
the name of perduellio gave place to that of laesa majestas, 
deminuia or minuta majestas, or simply majestas. The lex Julia 
majesiatts, to which the date of 48 B.c. has been conjecturally 
assigned, continued to be the basis of the Roman law of treason 
until the latest period of the empire, and is still, with the law of 
perduellio, the basis of the law of British South Africa as to 
treason. The original text of the law appears to have .still 
dealt with what were chiefly military offences, such as sending 
letters or messages to the enemy, giving up a st. ndard or 
fortneiis, and desertion. With the empire the law of majeskes 
received an enormous development, mainly in the reign of 
Tiberius, and led to the rise of a class of professional informers, 
called delator es.'^ I’he conception of the emperor as divine * had 
much to do w'ith this. It became a maxim that treason was 
next to sacrilege ® in gravity. The law as k existed in the time 
of Justinian is contained chiefly in the titles of the Digest ® and 
Code ^ ” Ad legem Juliam majestaiis.** The definition given in 
the Digest (taken from Ulpian) is this : majestatis crimen illud 
est quod adversus populum Romanum vel adversus securitaitem 
cjus committitur.” Of treasons other than military offences, 
some of the more noticeable were the raising of an army or levying 
war without the command of the emperor, the questioning (rf 
the emperor’s choice of a successor, the murder of (or con- 
spiracy to murder) hostag€.s or certain magistrates of high rank, 
the occupation of public places, the meeting within the city of 
persons hostile to the state with weapons or stones, incitement 
to sedition or administration of unlawful oaths, release of 
prisoners justly confined, falsification of public documents, and 
failure of a provincial governor to quit his province «t the 
expiration of hk office or to deliver his army to his successor. 
The intention {vvlufiHas) was punishable as much as m overt 
act {effectus\^ The reported opinions as to what was not treason 

’* Esprit ies his. bk. xii. c. 7. 

^ St» Merivale, History of the Romms wider the Empire, iii. 467, 
V. 141. 

^ '' Principes iiwtar deonim esse " are the words of Tacitus, 

** This crime was called Itmsa majestas divina in later law. 

® xhdii 4. 

^ ix. 8. 

® A similar provision was contained in the Golden Bull of Charles 
IV. c. 24. In EngUsh law, with the one exception of a statute 
of 1397 (21 Ric. ILc, 3) repealed ia the first year of Henry IV,, 
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show the lengths to which the theory of treason was carried. 

It was not treason to repair a statue of the emperor which had 
decayed from age, to hit such a statue with a stone thrown by 
chance, to melt down such a statue if unconsecrated, to use mere 
verbal insults against the emperor, to fail in keeping an oath 
sworn by the emperor or to decide a case contrary to an imperial 
constitution. Treason was one of the puhlica jtidicia, i,e, one of 
tliosc crimes in which any citizen was entitled to jirosecutc. 
'Jhe law deprived the accused in a charge of treason of his 
ordinary remedy for malicious prosecution, and also took from 
him the privilege (which those accused of other crimes generally 
possessed) of immunity from accusation by women or infamous 
persons, from liability to he put to the torture, and from having 
his slaves tortured ^ to make them testify against him (see 
1 'orture). The punishment from the time of Tiberius was 
death (usually by behead. ng)^ and confiscation of property, 
coupled with complete civil disability. A traitor could not 
make a will or a gift or emancipate a slave. Even the death of 
the accused, if guilty of treason of the gravest kind, such as 
levying war against the state, did not extinguish the charge, 
but the memory of the deceased became infamous, and his 
property was foii’cited as though he had been convicted in his 
lifetime. 

Etij’lish Laxv.—lht law of haiglaiid as to treason corresponds 
to a considerable extent with Roman law; in fact, treason is 
treated by Blackstone as the equivalent of the enmeu laesac 
majestatis. The history of the crime in the two systems agrees 
in this that in both the law was settled by legislation at a com- 
paratively early period, and subsequently developed by judicial 
construction. In both, too, there were exceptional features 
distinguishing this crime from other offences.- For instiince, 
at common law treason was not bailable (except by the king’s 
bench) nor clergyable, could not be cleared by sanctuaiyq and 
did not admit of accessories before or after the fact, for all were 
principals, nor could a married woman plead coercion by her 
husband. To stand mute and refuse to plead did not save the 
lands of the accused, as it did in felon>', so that the peine forte ei 
(lure (see Torture) was unnecessary in treason. These severities 
were due to the conception of treason as a breach of the oath 
of allegiance. Other differences introduced by statute will be 
mentioned later. In some cases a statute simply affirmed the 
common law, as did the Treason Act J351 to a great extent, 
and as did an act of 1534, depriving those accused of treason of 
the benefit of sanctuary. How far the Roman law was con- 
sciously imitated in England it is impossible to determine. It 
was certainly not adopted to its full extent, for many acts were 
inojestas which were never high treason, even in the most despotic 
periods. Treason was the subject ol legislation in many of the 
pre-Conquest codes. The laws of Alfred ^ and iEthelred 
punislxed. with death any one plotting against the life of the 
king. The tege^ Henrict Primi ” put anyone slaying the king’s 
mesSenjfcr injtjiie king’s mercy. The crime was shortly defined 
by Glattvill,^ aj?d at a greater length by .Jiritton,’^ and by 
Bnteton,® who follows Roman law closely. 

• Tliefdffence of high treason was not precisely defined by the 
ct^fnon Hale, 76), and until the passing of the Treason 

Act/ife ^depended much on the opinions of the king and his 
}ifdg^. Xliact statute appears to be the 'answer to 4 petition of 
the Commons in 1348 (i Hale, 87), praying for a definition of the 
offence of .accroaching royal power, a charge on which several 
, persons - notably Gaveston and the Despensers—had suffered. 
The offeiKJcs inade high treason by the statute which still remain 

an ovfart act has always been necessary. The difficulty of provint? a 
mere intention is obvious. In French and German law the overt 
“act (Attentat OYAIntovnehmen) is as indi.spc*naable as in Enplish. 

^ To harbour a fugitive enemy was punishable only by deporta- 
tion, Dig., Jdviii. 19. 4 ^^ , , . , 

The -position of treason as a special crime prosecuted bv special 
pr(Kpdure is due common to most legal systems at some period of 
their existence. For instance, in Germany, by a constitution of 
Henry VII. the procedure was to be summary, sine strepitu et 
Mura judicii. 

c. 4. * V. 30. ** Ixxix. 2. 

® xiv. X. cc, 2o;'2i, 22. ® de Corona 1186. 


are these : (i) to compass or imagine® the death of the king,^® 
the queen or their eldest son and heir; (2) to violate the king’s 
companion, or his eldest daughter unmarried, or the wife of his 
eldest son and heir; (3) to levy war against the king in his realm, 
or be adherent to the king’s enemies in his realm, giving them 
aid and comfort in the realm or elsewhere (perduellio); (4) to 
.slay the chancellor, treasurer, or the king’s justices of the one 
bench or the other, justices in eyre, or justices of assize, and all 
other justices assigned to hear and determine, being in their 
places doing their offices. In all cases of treason not specified 
in the statute the justices before whom the c^se came are to tarry 
without going to judgment until the cause has been showed and 
declared before the king and his parliament whether it ought to 
be judged treason or felony. The statute, so far as it defines the 
offence of high treason, is still law. 

The statute also treated as high treason forgery of the great 
or privy seal, counterfeiting the king’s coin and importing 
counterfeits thereof. These offences are now felonies. It also 
defined petty treason (now merged in wilful murder) as the 
slaying of a master by his servant, a husband by his wife, or a 
prelate by a man secular or religious owing him allegiance. 
The act of 135T protects only the king’s life, and its insufficiency 
was supplemented in periods of danger by legislation, often of a 
temporary nature. Under Richard II. many new offences were 
made treason,^ ^ but the acts creating these new treasons were 
repealed at the earliest opportunity by the parliaments of his 
successors. The reign most prolific in statutory additions to 
the law of treason was that of Henry VIII. Legislation in this 
reign was little more than a register of the fluctuating opinions 
of the monarch. Thus, by one act of 1534 it was treason not to 
believe Mary illegitimate and Elizabeth legitimate; by another 
act of 1536 It was treason to believe either legitimate; by an act 
of 1543 it was treason not to believe both legitimate. Another 
act of this reign (1545) shows that a class of men like the Roman 
delatores most have been called into existence by all the new 
legislation. The act made it felony to make anonymous charges 
of treason without daring to appear in support of them before 
the king or council. 'Jhese acts were repealed in 1553 (i Mar. 
St. 1. c. I. s. T.) and the act of 1351 was made the standard of 
the offence. 

Besides the acts of 1351 and 1553 the following statutes are still 
in force with respect to the substantive law of treason. By an 
obscurely penned statute of 1495 (ii Hen. Vll, c. i. s. i) persons 
serving the king lor the time being in war are not to be convicted 
or attainted of treason; see Stenh., Dig. Cr. Law (Oth ed.), article 
50. This statute has been held not to apply m British South 
Africa. 

By an act of 1571 (13 Eliz. c. 2) as a counterblast to papal attacks 
on the right of Elizabeth to the English crown, it was declared that 
persons using in England papal bulls offering absolution and reconcili- 
ation to persons forsaking their due obedience to the English crown 
should be punishable as traitors. The penalties were abolished in 
1 846, but the acts against which the statute was aimed were declared 
to be still unlawful (see Steph., Dig. Cy. Law. bth ed., p. 45W.). 
By an act of 1702 (i Anne st. 2. c. 21 s. 3) it is treason to endeavour 
to hinder the next successor to the crown from succeeding, and by 
the Succession to the Crown Act 1707 it is treason maliciously, 
advisedly and directly by writing or printing to maintain and 
affirm that any person has a right to the crown otherwise than 
according to the Acts of Settlement and Union, or that the crown 
and parliament cannot pass statutes for the limitation of the succes- 
sion to the crown. 

Bv an act of 1796, made perpetual in 1817, the definition of treason 
is extended so as to incluae plots within or without Great Britain 
to cause the death or destniction, or any bodily harm lending to 
the death, destruction, maiming, or wounding, imprisonment or 
restraint of the king, if such plots are expressed by publishing any 
printing or writing, or by any overt act or deed. Since that date 
no new forms of treason have been created. There are many in- 
stances of offences temporarily made treason at different times. A 

® These words, according to Luders {Law 'Tracts, note ad fin.), 
mean to attempt or contrive. 

This by act of 1 553 includes a queen regnant. 

One reason for making offences treason rather than felony was 
no doubt to give the Crown rather than the lord of the fee the right 
to the real estate of the criminal on forfeiture. Had the offence.® 
been felony the king would have had only his year, day and waste 
on the estate escheating to the lord, as was the case in treason before 
the Statute of Treasons. 
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few of the more interesting may be briefly noticed. It was treason 
to attempt to appeal or annul judgments made by parliament against 
certain traitors (1398) ; to break a truce or safe-conduct (1414-1450) ; 
to hold castles, fortresses or munitions of war again.st the kin g 
(1552) ; to adhere to the United Provinces (iW>5) ; to return without 
licence if an adherent of the Pretender (i(>9(>); to correspond with 
the I^etender (1701); and to compass or imagine the death of the 
prince regent (1817). In addition to these, many acts of attainder 
were passed at different times. One of the most severe was that 
against Catherine Howard (1541). which went so far as to make it 
treasonable for any queen to conceal her ante-nuptial incontinence. 
Other acts were those against Archbishop Scrope. Owen Gk-ndower, 
Jack Cade, Lord Seymour, Sir John Fenwick, James Stuart and 
Bishop Atterbury. In one case, tliat of Cromwell, Ireton and 
Bradshaw, an act of attainder was passed after the death of those 
guilty of the treason ( !(>()<>), and their bodies were exhumed, beheaded 
and exposed. Acts of indemnity were passed to relieve those who 
had taken part in the suppression of rebclhon from any possible 
liability for illegal proceedings. Three such acts were passed in the 
reign of William 111. (1(189-1090). Similar acts were passed after 
the Irish rebellion of 1798. 

The punishment of treason at common law was barbarous in 
the extreme.^ The sentence in the case of a man was that the 
Pumiab^ offender be drawn on a hurdle to the place of cxecu- 

mtni. tion, that there he be hanged by the neck but not till 

he be dead, and that while yet alive he be disembowelled and that 
then his body be divided into four quarters, the head and quarters 
to be at the disposal of the Crown.- Until 1 790 at common law a 
woman was drawn to the place of execution and there burned. 
Ill that year hanging ivas substituted for burning in the aise of 
female traitors. In 1814 the part of the sentence relating to 
hanging and to disembowelling was altered to hanging until 
d(Mth supervened. Drawing and beheading and quartering 
alter hanging were abolished in 1870. 1'hcre is no legi.slation 
authorizing the execution of traitors within the walls of a prison 
as in the case of murder (sec Capital Punishment). The act of 
1814 in the case of men enables the Crown, by warrant under the 
sign manual, countersigned by a secretary of state, to change the 
sentence to beheading. Attainder and forfeiture for trea.son are 
abolished by the Forfeitures Act 1870, except where the offender 
has been outlawed.^ The maximum penalty for a felony under 
tlic act of 1848 is penal servitude for life. In every pardon 
of treason the offence is to be particularly specified therein (see 
Pardon). 

Trials for treason in Groat Britain and Ireland were at one time 
iiequent and occupy a large part of the numerous volumes of the 
Stale Trials. Some of the more interesting may be mentioned. 
Before the Statute of Treasons were those of Gave.ston and the 
])e.spensers in the reign of Edward 11. on charges of accroaching 
the loyal power. Alter the statute were those (some before the 
peers by trial or impeachment, most before the ordinary criminal 
courts) of Empson and Dudley, Fisher, More, the earl of Surrey, 
the duke of Somerset, Anne Boleyn, Lady Jane Grey, Sir Thoma.s 
Wyatt, Cranmer, the queen of Scots, Sir Walter Raleigh, Strafford, 
Laud, Sir Henry Vane and other regicides, William Lord Russeli, 
Algernon Sydney, the duke of Monmouth and tho.se implicated iii 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, the Gunpowder, Popish, Rve tiouse and 
other plots. Cases where the Di'occeding was by bill of attainder 
have been already mentioned." Occasionally the result of a trial 
was confirmed by statute. In some of these trials, as is well known, 
the law was considerably str.aincd in order to ensure a conviction! 
Since the Revolution there have been the ca.ses of those who took 
pari in the risings of 1715 and 1745, Lord George Gordon in 1780. 
Thomas Hardy and Horne Tooke in 1 79^ , the Cato Street conspira- 
tors in 1820, Thomas Frost in i8.|o. Smith O'Brien in 1848, and in 
1903 Arthur Lynch for adhering to, aiding and comforting the 
king’s enemies in the South African War.^ The bulk of the treason 


^ The exceptional character of the punishment, hkc that of the 
procedure, may be paralleled from Germany, The punishment 
of traitors by Frederick II. by wrapping them in lead and throwing 
them into a furnace is alluded to by Dante, Inferno, xxiii. 66. 

- See the sentence in full in Latin in R. v. Walcot 1696 i Eiv. 
Rep 87, 

^ Proceedings after the death of an alleged traitor might at one 
time have been taken, but only to a very limited extent as compared 
with what was allowed in Roman and Scots law. Coke (4 Rep. 57) 
.states that there might have been forfeiture of the land or goods of 
one slain in rebellion on view of the body by the lord chief justice 
of England as supreme coroner. 

** 1903, I K.B. 446. He v/as sentenced to death. The sentence 
was commuted to penal servitude for life. Lynch was released 
on licence after one year in prison and has since been pardoned. 


trials are reported in Howell's State Trials and the New Series of 
State Trials. The statute of 1351 as interpreted by the judges in 
these cases is still the standard by which an act is determined to be 
treason or not. The judicial mte^retation has been .sometimes 
strained to meet cases scarcely within the contemplation of the 
framers of the statute : c.g. it became estabhshed d^trine that a 
conspiracy to levy war against the king's person or to imprison 
or depose him might be given in evidence as an overt act of compass- 
ing lus death, and that spoken words, though they could not in 
themselves amount to treason, might constitute an overt act, and 
so be evidence. Besides decisions on particular cases, the judges 
at different times came to general resolutions which had an appre- 
ciable effect on the law. The principal resolutions were those of 
1397 (confirmed 139B), of 1557, and those agreed to in the case of 
the regicides at the Restoration and reported by Sir John Kelyng. 
The effect of this legislation, according to Sir James Stephen, is 
that such of the judicial constructions as extend the imagining of 
the king's death to imagining his death, destruction or any bodily 
harm tending to death or destruction, maim or wounding, imprison- 
ment or restraint, have been adopted, while such of the constructions 
as nuike the imagining of his deposition, conspiring to levy war 
against him, and instigating foreigners to invade the realm, have not 
been abolished, but are left to rest on the authority of decided 
cases. The legislation m force in 1878 as to treason and kindred 
offences was collected by the late Mr R. S. Wright and its substance 
embodied in a draft consolidation bill (Pari. Pap. 1878 H. L. 178), 
and in 1879 the existing law was incorporated in the draft criminai 
codes of 1879. The code draws a distinction between treason and 
treasonable crimes, the former including such acts (omitting chose 
that are obviously obsolete) as by the Treason Act 1351 and subse- 
quent legislation are regarded as treason proper, the latter including 
the crimes contained m the Treason Felony Act 1848. 

In the words of the draft (§ 7(1) “ treason is (a) the act of killing 
Her Majesty, or doing her any bodily harm tending to death or 
destruction, maim or wounding, and the act of imprisoning or re- 
straining her; or {b) the forming and manifesting by an overt act an 
intention to kill Her Majesty, or to do her any bodily harm tending to 
death or destruction, maim or wounding, or to imprison or to restrain 
her; or (r) the act of killing the eldest son and heir-apparent of Her 
Maje-sty, or the queen consort of any king of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland; or {d) the forming and manifesting by an 
overt act an intention to kill the eldest son and heir-apparent ol 
Her Majesty, or the queen consort of any king ol the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland; or {e) conspu-ing with any person to 
kill Hei Majesty, or to do licr any bodily harm tendmg to death 
or destruction, maim or wounding, or conspiring with any person 
to imprison or restrain her; or (/) levying war against Her Majesty 
either with intent to depose Her Maje.stv from the style, honour 
and royal name of the lmi>erial Crown of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland or of any other of Her Majesty’s dominions 
or countries ; or in order by force or constraint to compel Her Majesty 
to change her measures or counsels, or in order to intimidate or over- 
awe both houses or either house of parliament; or (g) conspiring to 
levy war against Her Majesty with any such intent or for any such 
purpose as aforesaid ; or (A) instigating anv foreigner with force to 
invade this realm or any other of the dominions of Her Majesty; or 
(1) assisting any public enemy at war with Her Maje.sty in such war 
by any means whatsoever; or (7) violating, whether with her consent 
or not, a queen consort, or the wife of the eldest son and hoir-apparent 
for the time being of the king or queen regnant." 

No amount of residence abroad exempts a British subject from the 
penalty of treason if he bears arms against the king,® unless he has 
become naturalized as the subject of a foreign state before the 
outbreak of the war in which he bears arms. To become naturalized 
as the subject of an enemy during a war is in itself an act of 
treason. It is well established that an alien resident within British 
territory owes local allegiance to the Crown and may be indicted for 
Ingh trea.son, and tliere are numerous instances of prosecution of 
foreigners for treason. Such arc the cases of Leslie, bishop of Ros.s 
ambassador to Elizabeth from the queen of Scots (1.584), the marquis 
de Guiscard in Queen Anne's reign and Gyllenborg. the amliassador 
from Sweden to George 1.(1717). Proceedings against ambassadors 
for treason have never gone beyond imprisonment, more for safe 
custody than as a punishment. In 1781 La Motte, a Frenchman 
1 esident in England, was convicted of holdmg treasonable communi- 
cations with France, and m Canada American citizens were tried 
for treason for aiding in the rebellion of 1837-1858 (Forsyth 200) 
Assistance by a resident alien to invaders of British territory is 
high treason even if the territory in question is in miUtary occupation 
by the forces of the foreign power.® 

Of the modes of trying high treason two are obsolete viz. (i) 
by appeal in the common law courts, which ceased by court anU 
the effect of statutes between 1322 and 1399 and Ptmoeor 
w'as finally abolished in 1819 ; (2) before the con- 
stable and marshal. The last instance of this mode of trial was an 

® Aeneas Macdonald’s case. 18 St. Tr. 857; R. v. Lynch {1903) 
1 K.B. 446~-see Mayne, Ind. Cr. Law (189O), pp. 459. 460. 

® De jager'sease (1907) App. Cas. 326. 
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award of battle in 1631 in the case of Lord Rcay.‘ Four modes of 
trying high treason still remain, viz. impeachment, trial of a peer 
by his peers, trial by court-martial and trial by jury on indictment 
before the Hif;ii Court or a court of assize or a special commission. 
The offence is not triable at quarter sessions. 

At common Jaw and under the Great Charter a peer, and, by 
an act of 1442, a peeress in n;^ht of her husband, are triable lor 
treason before the House of Lords, or, when parhament is not sitting, 
in the court of the lord high steward. The last trial of a peer for 
treason was that of Lord Lovat m 1 74O-1747 (18 Howell's St, Tr. 529). 

In the reign of Edward IV., and perhaps later, treason was at 
times tried by martial law. The issue of commissions of martial 
•aw in time oi peace was in 1628 declovpd illegal by the Petition of 
Right, but the prerogative of the Crown to deal by martial law 
with traitors in time of war or open rebellion within the realm or 
in a British possession still exists.^ 

Treasons committed within the admiralty jurisdiction or out of 
the realm were ongmally ti iable only by the admiral or the constable 
and marshal accoiding lo the civil law, but were made tnable accord- 
ing to the courts of the common law by the Oliences at Sea Act 1530, 
and by acts of 1543, 1552 and 1797. Provision is made for the 
trial in Briti.sh possessions of treasons committed in the admiralty 
jurisdiction (Offences at Sea Act i8i)6). 

Treasons committed within the realm are tried in the High Court, 
the central cr i m in al court or another court of assize, or by special 
commission, except in the case of peers. In two acts dealing with 
Ireland (of 1809 and 18 it was provided tliat nothing m the acts 
was to take away tlie undoubted prerogative of the Crown lor the 
pubhc safety to resort to the exercise of martial law against open 
enemies and traitors, wliile actual war or inBurrcction is raging (see 
Maktial Law).^ Treason by persons subject to military law is 
triable by court-martial under the Army Act (1881), ss. 4, {a), 

where the offence cannot with r(‘asoiial)le convenience be tried in a 
civil court, and treason by persons subject to naval di.scipline by 
court-martial under the Na^^al Discipline Act (iSbb), s. 7. The 
procedure m such trials is rc-tmlated by the acts. 

1x1 certain cases of treason the jiroccdure on the trial is the same 
as upon a cliargc of murder. Those cases, which are statutory 
exceptions from the statutory procedure prescribed 
iw:e 4tre, treason and misprision thereof, 

arc : (aj Assassination or killing of the king, or any heir or successor 
of the king, or any direct attempt against his life oi- any direct attempt 
against his person whereby his life may be endangered or his person 
may suffei' oodiiv harm (1800, 1814); (6) attempts to injure in any 
manner the person of the king (1842) . 

in all other cases of treason the procedure is regulated by acts 
of 1695, 1708 and 1825. A copy oi tlie iiulictment mu.st be delivered 
to the accused ten days at least liefore his arraignment, with a list 
of the witnesses for the prosecul ion ( 1 708) and a hst of the petty J ury, 
•xcept in tiic High Court, where the petty jury hst is to be delivered 
ten days lieiore the trial (1825). The accused is entitled to 
defended by counsel, and on application to the court may have two 
counsel assigned to him (1(195). a right extended m 174(1 to impeach- 
ments for treason. Witnesses for the defence have since 1702 been 
examinable upon oath. The accused may by the Criminal Evidence 
Act 11898 consent to be called as witness for the defence. It is 
doubtful whether the wife or husband of the accused is a compellable 
witness for the Crown (Archb. Cnm, Pleading, 2^rd ed , 398). 

Froaccution.s for treason mu.st be begun within three years of the 
offence, except in cases of attempts to assassinate the king. The 
rutes as to the indictment arc stricter than m the case of fdony and 
misdcmeanouj, much of the modern statutory power of' amendment 
not Mctending to indictments for the graver offence. No evidence 
may be given of any overt act {vote de fait) not expressly stated in the 
mdiorinoii^t. The accused is entitled to pcremptoiy challenge of 
thuity-£^of summoned for the petty jury ; but they need 

not iww fe ‘freeholders. The accused can be convicted only on his 
own coxxfeHibii in open court , or by the oath of two witncs.scs cither 
both ‘to \he same overt act charged, or one to one overt act and the 
other; td aopother overt act of the same treason. If two or more 
treaaomii of diffetent kinds are charged on the same indictment, one 
witness prove one treason and another to prove another are not 
f or, a lawful conviction, l^.sons charged with treason are 
not admitted to bail except by order of a secretary of state or by 
t he H igh Court (K.B.D.) or a judge thereof in vacation (Indictable 
Ofiences Act 1848, s. 23!, Witnesses for the defence are examined 
on oath and their attendance is secured in tiie same way as that of 
witnesses for the Crown (1695, 170). 


• A case of treason out of the realm as to which alone the constable 
and marshal hadjurisdictioii (3 Howell's St, Tr. 1). 

® See^ase of D. F. Marais (1902, App. Cas. 109). 

® There is no tiace of recourse to the act of 1552. In 1903 Arthur 
Lynch was tried under the act of 1543 for high treason in South 
Africa,, and Lord Maguire in 1645 for treason in Ireland (4 St. Tr. 653). 

< The decisions of courts of martial law appear not to be review- 
able by ordinary chril courts (re Marais, 1907, App. Cas. 109). 

® In these r^ects persons accused of treason are in a better 
position than those accused of felony. 


Misprision of treason (insists in the concealment ot keeping 
secret of any high treason, (a) This offence was in 1552 declared 
to be high treason (5*6 Edw. VI. c. ii, s. 8), but the 
former law was restored in 1553-1554 (i Mary, st. i. c. t, 
s. I ; I & 2 Ph, & Mary, c. 10, s. 7). 'The definition is vague TreMso/t* 
and the exact scope of the offence uncertain, but in strictness it does 
not include acts which in the case of felony would constitute an 
accessory after the fact. In tee Queensland Code of 1899 (s. 38) 
every person is guilty of a crime who, knowing that any person 
mtends to commit treason, does not give information thereof with 
all reasonable despatch to a justice, or use other reasonable en- 
deavours to prevent the commission of that crime. The procedure 
I for the trial of misprision of treason is the same as in the case of high 
treason. The punishment is imprisonment for life and forfeiture 
of the offondoPs goods and of the prohts of his lands during his 
life. (Steph. Dtg, Cr. Law, 6th cd., 121, 401.) 'J'he forfeitures 
are not abolished by the Forfeitures Act 1870. There is no case of 
prosecution of this offence recorded dunng the last century. 

The necessity of prosecutions for trca.son has been greatly 
lessened by a series of statutes beginning in 1 744 which provide 
for the punishment as felonies of certain acts which otfeaoes 
might fall within the df^nition of treason, e.g. akin to 

piracies (1744, j 8 Geo. II. c. 30), incitement to TnsMoa, 

mutiny (1797), unlawful oaths, including oaths to commit treason 
(1797, 1812), and aiding the escape of prisoners of war (1812). 
By the Treason Act 1842 it is a high misdemeanour, punishable 
by penal servitude for seven years, wilfully to discharge, point, 
aim or present at the person of the king any gun or other arms, 
loaded or not, or to strike at or atlcmjjl to throw anything upon 
the king’s person, or to produce any firearms or other arms, or 
any explosive or dangerous matter, near his person, with intent 
to injure or alarm him or to commit a breach of the peace.‘* The 
offence is one of the few for which flogging may be awarded. 

By the Trca.son Felony Act 1848, s. i, it was made a felony 
within or without the United Kingdom to plot (a) to deprive or 
depose the king from the style, &c., of the imperial crown of the 
United Kingdom, (h) to le\y war against the king in any part of 
the United Kingdom in order by force or constraint to change 
his measures or rniinsels or to put force or constraint on or lo 
intimidate or overawe either or both houses of parliament, (c) to 
move or stir any foreigner with force to invade the United 
Kingdom or any of the king’s dominions. The plot to be within 
the act must be expressed by publishing in pnnting or writing 
or by an overt act or deed. ‘‘ Open and advised .speaking,” 
originally included as an alternative, was removed from the act 
in 1891. (For other offences more or less nearly connected with 
treason reference may be made to tlic articles : Libel; Oaths; 
Petition; Riot; Sedition.) 

The act of 1848 docs not abrogate the Trea.son Act of 1351, but 
merely provide.s an alternative remedy. But with the exception 
of the case of Lynch in 1903, all prosecutions in England for offences 
of a treasonable cliaractcr since 1848 have been for the felony created 
by the act of 1848. The trials under the act, mostly in Ireland, are 
collected in vols. (>, 7 and 8 of the New Senes of State 2 rials. The 
procedure in the case of all the offences just noticed is governed by 
the ordinary rules as to the trial of indictable offences, and the 
accused may be convicted even though the evidence proves acts 
constituting higli treason, 

Scotland. — Treason included treason proper, or crimes against 
the Crown or tSie state, such as rebellion, and crimes which, 
though not technically treasonable, were by legislation punished 
as treason. Scottish procedure was as a rule less favourable to 
the accused than English. In one matter, however, the opposite 
was the case. Advocates compellable to act on behalf of the 
accused were allowed him by 1587, c. 57, more than a century 
before the concession of a similar indulgence in England. At one 
time trial in absence and even after death was allowed, as in 
Roman kw. In the case of Robert Leslie, in 1540, a summons 
after death was held by the estates to be competent, and the 
bones of the deceased were exhumed and presented at the bar 
of the court.’^ The act of 1542, c. 13 (rep. 1906), confined this 
revolting procedure to certain treasons of the more heinous kind. 

" This act was passed in consequence of a series of assaults dn 
Queen Victoria. Sec 4 St. Tr. N. S. 1382; 7 St. Tr. N. S. 1130, 
and 8 St. Tr. N, S. i. 

In the one instance in England — that of Cromwell Ireton and 
Bradshaw — where the bodies ot alleged traitors were exhumed after 
death they were not brought to the bar of a court as in Scotland, 
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By the Treason Act 1708 trial in absence— the last instanoe of 
which had occurred in 1698 — was abolished. The same act 
assimilates the law and practice of treason to that of England 
by enacting that no crime should be treason or misprision in 
Scotland but such as is treason or misprision in England. The 
act further provides for the finding of the indictment by a grand 
jury as in England and that the trial is to be by a jury of twelve, 
not fifteen as in other crimes, before the court of justiciary, or a 
commission of oyer and terminer containing at least three lords 
of justiciary. To slay a lord of justiciary or lord of session sitting 
in judgment, or to counterfeit the great seal, is made treason. 
The act also contains provisions as to forfeiture, ^ qualification of 
jurors and procedure, which are not affected by the Criminal 
Procedure (^tland) Act 1887. The punishment is the same as 
it was in England before the Forfeitures Act 1870, which does not 
extend to Scotland; and atbiinder and forfeiture are still the 
effects of condemnation for treason in Scotland. 

One or two other statutory provisions may be briefly noticed, 
liy acts of 1706 and 1825 the trial of a peer of Great Britain or 
Scotland for treason committed in Scotland is to be by a comniisaion 
from the Crown, on indictment found by a grand jury of twelve. 
Bail in treason-felony is only allowed by consent of the public 
prosecutor or warrant of the high or circuit court of justiciary 
(Treason Felony Act 1 848, s. 9). The term “ leso-majesty " was some- 
times used for what was treason proper (c.g. in 1524, c. 4, making 
it lese-majesty to transport the king out of the realm, repealed in 
iqo6), sometimes as a synonym of leasing-making. This crime 
(also called verbal sedition) consisted m the engendering discord 
between king and j)eople by slandtjr of the king.‘^ The earhest 
act against leaaing-making eo nomine was in 1324. The r^gn 
of James VI. was pre-eminently prolific in legislation agaiust t£s 
crime. It is now of no praciical interest, as prosecutions for 
leasing-making have long fallen into desuetude. At one time, 
however, the powers of the various acts were put into force with 
great seventy, especially in tlie trial of the earl of Argyll m io8i. 
'I'he punishment for leasing making, once capital, is now, by acts 
of 1825 and 1837, fine or impri.sonment or both. 

Ireland, — The Treason Act 1351 was extended to Ireland by 
Poyning’s law, but at the union there were considerable differ- 
ences between the Irish and the English law. The law and 
prac tice of Ireland as to treason were assimilated to those of 
England by acts of 1821 (i & 2 Geo. IV. c. 24), 1842 (s & 6 
Viet. c. 51), 1848 (ii & 12 Viet, c. 12, s, 2), and 1854 (17 & 18 Viet, 
c. 56). 

Prior to 1 854 the provisions as to procedure in the English treason 
acts did not apply to Ireland (Smith O'Brien’s case, 1848, 7 St, Tv, 
N. S. 1). A series of enactments called the " Whiteboy Acts" 
(passed by the Irish and the United Kingdom parliaments between 
1775 and i8ji) was intended to give additional facilities to the 
executive for the .sui)pT-ession of tumultuous risings, and jjowers 
for dealing with " dangerous associations " are given ny the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act 1887. Prosecutions for treason 
in Ireland were numerous in 1848. Since that date numerous 
prosecution.s have taken place under the Treason Felony Act 1848. 

British Possesstons.— NumeTOviji temporary acts wore passed in* 
India at the time of the Mutiny, one of the n\ost charactensiUc being 
an act of 1858 making rebellious villages liable to confiscation. By 
the Indian Penal Code, s. 121, it is an offence punishable by deat^i 
or 1 rarisportatioii for life and by forfedturo of all pa»operty to wage or 
aliempt to wage war against the king. By s. 125 it is an offence 
punishable by transportation for hie (as a maximum) to wage or 
attempt to wage war against any Asiatic government in alliance 
or at peace with the king or to abet the waging of such war. By 
s. 121 A., added in 1870, it is an offence punishable by transportation 
lor life (as a maximum) to conspire wathin or without British India 
to commit an offence against s. 121 or to deprive the king of the 
sovereignty of British India or of any part thereof, or to overawe 
by criminal force or the show of criminal force the government of 
India or any local government m India. Other cognate offences 
are included in the same chapter (vi ) of the Cnmmal Code. 

The PenaJ Ciodes of Canada (1892, ss. 65-73) and New Zealand 
(1893, siS. 77-82) closely follow the provisions of the English draft 
code of 1870. Prosecutions for treason been rare in Canada. 
Those of most note were in 1837, aff?er the rebelhon (see the Can^mn 
Pri.soners casf , 18.^, 9 Ad(olphus) and El{les) [731]) anu of Kiel after 

1 The provisions in the act as to forfeiture (now repealed) were, 
according to Blackstone {Comm, iv. 384), the result of a com- 
promise between the Honse of Lords, in favour of its contmuanoe 
and the House of Commons, supported by the Scottish nation, 
straggling to secure a total immunity from this disability. 

® It is called by Hallam " the old mystery of iniquity in Scots 

tew.” 


the Red Kiver dsuif im 1884 («ee Riel v. R. 1885, xo App. Caa. 

Commonwealth parliament of Australia has not legislated on 
ttie subject of high treason, which is in Au.stralia governed by the 
tews of the constituent states, i.e. by the law of England as it stood 
when they were colonized, subject to local legislation. In the codes 
of Queensland (1899) and West Australia (1-902) the offence is defined 
in a form which is little more than a redrafting of the English .statutes. 
The provisions of the Treason Felony Act 1848 have wen odiyjted 
by legislation to New South Wales (1900), ^eensland <1899^, 
Western Australia (1902) and Tasmania (1868), In Victoria wre is 
legislation as to procedure but none as to the substantive law of 
treason. In Mauritius the offence is regulated by the Penal Code 
of 1838, arts. 50-61 {Mauritius Laws Ret’ised, 1903, i. 372). 

In the Asiatic colonicR troa.soa is defined on the lines of the 
Indian Penal Code, i.e. Ceylon, Straits Settlements, and Hong- 
Kong. 

In the West Indies the law of treason is defined by code in 
Jamaica and in Bntish Guiana (the code superseding the Dutch 
Roman law). 

In South Africa the law of treason is derived through Holland 
from the Roman law. It includes the crimen perduellionis, i,e. 
disturbing the security or independence of the state with hostile 
intent. I'liis is sj)okcn of as lugh trea.son, as distinct from the 
crimen larsac ma^estatis, in which the hostile intent need not be 
proved, and from vis puhlica, i.e, insurrection and riot involving 
danger to jiublic peace and order. By a Cape law of 1853 passed 
during Uie Griqualand rebellion it is made treason to deliver arms 
or gunj>owder to the king's enemies. 

The Treason Felony Act 1848 was also adopted in Natal in 
1808. 

During the Soulli African War of 1899-1902 many trials took 
place for treason, clucfly under martial law, including cases of 
British subjects who had joined tlio Boer forces. In some cases it 
was contended that tlic accused had been recognized by the British 
authorities as a belligerent (I-ouw. 1904, 21 Cape Supreme Court 
Kq^orts, 36). The decisions of tiie ordinary courts are collected in 
Natlian, Common Law of South Africa^ iv. 2425 (London, 1907). The 
dccision.s of courts-riiartial were not rcviewable by the ordinary 
courts and are also protected by acts of indemmty. A striking 
feature of colonial legislation is the great number of such acts passed 
after rebellions and native risings. Instances of such acts occur m 
the legislation of Canada, Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
New Zealand, St Vincent and Jamaica. The most imi)ortant in the 
history of law is the Jamaica Act of 1866, indemnifying Governor 
Eyre for any acts committed during the suppression of the rising 
in the 3)revious year. It was finally held that tins act protected 
Eyre from being civilly sued or criminally prosecuted in England 
for acts done during the outbreak {Phillips v. Eyre^ 1871, I- P- 
6 Q. B. i). The vahdity of an act passed in 1906 after disturbances 
iunong the Kaffirs of Natal was unsuccessfully challenged in 1907 
(Tilonko's case, 1907, App. fas. 93). 

UnUed States . — The law is based upon that of England. By 
art. 3, s. 3 of the constitution “ treason against the United States 
shall consist only in levying war against them, or in adhering 
to their enemies, giving them aid and com/ort. No person shall 
be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses 
to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. The 
Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason; 
but no attainder of treason shall work cocruptioa of fabod or 
forfeiture, except during the life of the person attainted.” By 
art. 2, s. 4 impeachment for and conviction of treason is a gvouxsd 
for removing the president, vicc-presideBt and other civil ^cers. 
The punishment by an act of 1790 was declared to be death by 
hanging. But during the Gvil War m act (July 17, 1862) was 
passed, providing that the punishment should dmth, or, at 
the discretion of the court, imprisonment at hard labour fer not 
less than five years, and a fine of not liess than 10,000 dollars to 
be levied on the real and personal property of the offender, in 
addition to disability to hold any office imder the United States. 
The act of 1862 and other acts also deal with die crimes of ificttix^ 
or engaging in rebellion or insurrection, criminal oorrespondence 
with foreign governments in relation to any disputes or contno- 
versies with the United States, or to defeat the measures of the 
government of the United States, seditions, coaspiracy, rccraitiiig 
soldiers or sailors and enlistment to iserve against the United 
States. The act of 1790 further provides for the delivery to the 
prisoner of a copy of the indictment and a list of the jurors, for 
defence by counsel, and for the finding of the indictment within 
three years after die commission of the treason (see Stoiy, CanOi- 
uaion of the United States^ Rev. Stat. UB. p. 1041). Treaaon 
against the United States cannot be inquired into by any state 
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court, but the states may, and some of them have, their own 
constitutions and legislation as to treasons committed against 
themselves, generally lollowing the lines of the coiistitution 
and legislation of the United States. In some cases there are 
differem es which are worth notice. Thus the constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts, pt. I, 25, declares that no subject ought in any case 
or in any time to be declared guilty of treason by the legislature. 
'I'he same provision is contained in the constitutions of Vermont, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Alabama and others. 1 n some states 
the crime of treason cannot be pardoned ; Jn others, as in New 
York, it may be pardoned by the legislature, and the governor 
may suspend the sentence until the end of the session of the 
legislature next following conviction. In some states a person 
convicted of treason is disqualified for exercising the franchise. 
In New York conviction carries with it forfeiture of real estate 
for the life of the convict and of his goods and chattels. 

Irancr. - V>y the Code Penal trcasuii falls under the head of crimes 
against the safety of the stale (bk. 111. tit. i. c. 1). It is a capital 
offence for a Frenchman to bear arms against E'rance (s. 75) or to 
plot witli a foreign power or its agents to commit hostilities or under- 
take war against France whether war follows or not (s. 7(1), or to 
intrigue with the enemies of the state for facilitating their entry 
into French territory, or to deli vi‘r to them French ships or fortresses, 
or to sui)j)ly them with munitions of war, or aid the progress of theii 
arms m French possessions or agaiii.sl I'rerich forces by sea or land 
(s. 78). 

(A fmany . — The StrafgfseUbuch distinguishes between high treason 
{Ho( hverrai) and trea.son {Landesverrat). The offences denominated 
high treason are (i) murder or attempt to murder the emperor or a 
federal sovereign in his own state, or during the stay of the offender 
in tlie sovereign’s .state (s. 80) ; (2) undertakingto kill, take pnsonci , or 
deliver into an enemy’s power, or make incapable of government a 
federal sovereign ; to change by violence the constitution of the empire 
ot a state thereof or the successor to the throne t herein ; to incor- 
porate by force the federal territory or the territory of any such 
state with a foreign state or another federal stale (s. 81)." The 
code treats as treason, but does not jiunish by death, the offences 
included in the French cod^' (ss. 87 89), and under certain cir- 
cumstances puni.shes alien residents for these oftenc(‘s (s. 91). Thi; 
code also punishes insults on the emperor and federal sovereigns 
(ss. 05, 97) under the name of Maje^tutsbelcidigung, 

y^*A'.---Trcason in the Penal Code 1888 (tit. 1. c. i) includes 
direct acts to subject Italy or any jiart thereof to foreign domination 
or to dimini.sh its independence or break up its unity (s. lO/j), to 
bear arms against the state (s. 105) orintnguc with foreign states 
witii the object of their levying war against Italy or helping them 
in such war (s. lob), or to reveal political or military secrets affecting 
tlic national independence (s. 107). 

Spain — The Spani.sh code distinguishes between treason {lesa 
tnajestad) and rebellion {rcbehdn). Under the former are included 
assassination, or attempts on the life or personal liberty of the king 
(arts, 158, 159). or insults to the king (ibi, 162), and provisions are 
made as to attack.s on the heir or consort of the sovereign (if»3, 164) 
Under rebellion are included violent attempts to detlirone the king 
nr to interfere with the allegiance to him of his lorc<‘s or any part of 
the realm (243). (W, F. C.) 

TREASURE TROVE, the legal expre.ssion for tuin, bullion, 

‘ gofd or • silver articles, found (Fr. trouve) hidden in the earth, 
for which no owner can be discovered. In Roman law it was 
called and defined as an ancient deposit of money 

, ivHus depQsitio fecwiiae) found accidentally. U nder the emperors 
half went to the finder and half to the owner of the land, who 
might b^ tl\e emperor, the public treasury (fiscus), or some other 
proj^i^tor. Property found in the sea or on the earth has at no 
feeh looked on as treasure trove. If the owner cannot be 
’ascertained it becomes the property of the finder (see Lost 
Propertv). As the feudal system spread over Europe and the 
prince was looked on as the ultimate owner of all land, his right 
to the treasure trove became, according to Grotius, jus commune 
et quasi pnUum, in England, Germany,* France, Spain and 
Denmark. In England for Centuries the right to treasure trove 
has been in t)ie Crown, who may grant it out as a franchise. It 
is the duty of the finder, and indeed of any one who acquires 
knowledge, to report the matter to the coroner, who must forth- 
with hold an inquest to find whether the discovery be treasure 
trov'c or no. Although the taking of the find is not larceny until 
this be, done, the concealment is an indictable offence still punish- 
able in practice, and formerly was held akin both to treason 
and to larceny.” In the statute De officio coronatoris 1276 


(4 Edw. 1 . c. 2) the coroner is enjoined to inquire a.s to 
treasure trove both as to finders and suspected finders, “ and 
that may be well perceived where one liveth riotously and have 
done so of long time.” The Coroners Act of 1887 continues this 
power as heretofore. In Scotland the law is the same, but 
the concealment is not a criminal offence; it is there the duty of 
the king's and lord treasurer ’45 remembrancer, with the aid of the 
local procurator fiscal, to secure any find for the Crown, whose 
rights in tltis respect have been pushed to some length. Thus in 
1888 a prehistoric jet ni^cklace and some other articles found in 
Forfarshire were claimed by the authorities, though they were 
neither gold nor silver. The matter was finally compromised 
by the deposit of tin*, find in the National Museum. By a treasury 
order of 1886 p^o^'i.sion is made lor the preservation of suitable 
articles so found in the various national museums and payment 
to the finders of sums in respect of the same. Also if the things 
arc not required for this purpose they are to be returned to tlie 
finder. In India the Treasure Trove Act (16 of 1878) makes 
elaborate provision on the subject. It defines treasure as 
“ anything of value hidden in the soil.” When treasure over 
Rs. 10 is di.scovered, the finder must inform the collector and 
deposit the treasure or give security for its custody. Conceal- 
ment is a criminal ofienee. An inquiry is held upon notice; if 
declared ownerless the finder has three-fourtlis and the owner of 
the ground one- fourth. The government, however, has the right 
of pre-emption. 

* In the United States the common law, following English 
! precedent, would seem to give treasure trove to the public 
I treasury, but in practice the finder has been allowed to keep it. 
j In Louisiana French codes have been followed, so that one-half 
goes to finder and one-half to owner of land. Modem French 
law is the same as this, as it is also in Germany, in Italy and in 
Spain. In the latter country formerly the state had Ihree- 
quarlers, whilst a (]uartcr was given to the finder. In Austria 
a third goes to the finder, a third to the owner of the land, and 
a third to the stale, and provision is made for the possible 
purchase of \^aluable antiquities by the state. In Denmark 
treasure trove is known a.s ” treasure of Denmark,” and is the 
property of the king alone. In Russia the usage varies. In one 
or two of the governments, in Poland and the Baltic provinces, 
the treasure is divided between the owner of the land and the 
finder, but throughout the rest ol Russia it belongs exclusively 
to the owner of the land. This was also the law amongst the 
ancient Hebrews, or so Grotius infers from the parable of the 
treasure hid in a field (Matt. xiii. 44). 

See Blackstone's Commentaries ; Chitty’s Prerogatives of the 
Crown \'R, Hcnslowe Wellington, The King s Coroner 
Rankine on Landowner ship\ Murray, Archaeological Survey of the 
United Kingdom (1896). containing copious references to the litera- 
ture of the subject. (F. Wa.) 

TREASURY, a place for the storage of treasure (Fr. Iresorj 
Lat. thesaurus y Gr. Brja-avfm, store, hoard); also that depart- 
ment of a government which manages the public revenue. The 
head of the department was an important official in the early 
histor>' of English institutions. He managed the king’s hoard 
or treasury, and under the Med. Latin name of thesaurarius , i.e. 
treasurer, grew into increased importance in times when the main 
object of government seemed to be to fill the king’s purse. He 
received the title of lord high treasurer (q.v.) and ranked as the 
third great officer of state. In course of lime the English 
treasury grew into two departments of state (see Exchequer). 
Since 1714 the office of lord high treasurer has been in com- 
mission, and his duties have been administered by a board, 
consisting of a first lord, a chancellor and four or more junior 
lords. The board itself never meets, except on extraordinar)' 
occasions, although until the commencement of the 19th centur\" 
it was its practice to meet almost daily to discuss matters of 
financial detail. There were originally separate treasury boards 
for England, Scotland and Ireland, but the Engli.sh and Scottish 
were united by the act of union, and that of Ireland was joined 
with the English in 1816. The first lord of the treasury (see 
Ministry) takes practically no part in the duties of the board, 
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the office being to all intents and purposes a sinecure ; it is usually 
held by the prime minister of the day. Indeed from 1783 to 
1885 it was invariably so held, but in the latter year there was a 
departure from the practice, and again in 1887, 1891 and 1895. 
The junior lords of the treasury are also political rather than 
financial officers, acting as assistant whips in the House of Com- 
mons. There are two joint secretaries to the treasury, one of 
whom, the patronage secretary, is merely a political officer, 
acting as chief whip ; the other is termed financial secretary and 
is the chancellor of the exchequer’s chief assistant. All the 
above officers are members of the House of Commons and of the 
government. The salaries of the first lord of the treasury and 
of the chancellor of the exchequer are £5000 per annum; of the 
joint secretaries £2000 per annum each; of three of the junior 
lords £1000 per annum each, the other junior lords being unpaid. 
The vast bulk of the work of the treasury’ department is per- 
formed by the permanent staff, at whose head is the permanent 
secretary and auditor of the civil list, with a salary of £2500 per 
annum. The chancellor of the exchequer (see Ministry), as 
finance minister of the Crown, is the officer vdio ib responsible 
to parliament for the cariyfing out of the business of the treasury'. 
He performs practically the ancient duties of under-treasurer 
and presents the annual budget of revenue and expenditure. 

The treasury department of the United States is responsible 
for the finances of the government and the control of the 
currency. Its genesis was a treasurv office of accounts estab- 
lished in 1776 for the purpose ot examining and auditing 
accounts. In 1779 it was reorganized, but was abolished in 
1781, on the election of Robert Morris as superintendent of 
finances, and in 1789 the present executive department of the 
treasury was established by act of congress. Its scope is more 
varied and complex than that of any other United States govern- 
ment department. It is presided over by a secretary, who is 
a member of the cabinet and has a salars' of $12,000 per annum. 
He is assisted by three assistant secretaries, two of them having 
salaries of $5000 and the third a salary of $4500. The treasury 
department looks after the revenue administration of the United 
States, and has for this purpose a customs setY’ice division and 
an internal revenue division. There is also the division of the 
treasury’, in the strictest sense of the word; bureaus of auditing 
and accounting, of currency and of banking and certain miscel- 
laneous bureaus, as the life-.saving service, the public health and 
marine hospital service, the supervising architect and the bureau 
of engraving and printing. 

TREATIES. A treaty is a contract between two or more states. 
The Latin term “ tractatus,” and its derivatives, though of 
occasional occurrence in this sense from the 13th century 
f>n\vard.s, only began to be commonly so employed, in lieu of 
llie older technical terms ‘‘ conventio publica,” or “ foedus,'^’ 
ironi the end of the 17th centuiy\ In the language of modem 
diplomacy the term “ treaty ” is restricted to the more impor- 
tant international agreements, especially to those which are the 
work oi a congress ; while agreements dealing with subordinate 
questions arc described by the more general term “convention.’’ 
The present article will disregard this distinction. 

The making and the observance of treaties is necessarily a 
very early phenomenon in the history of civilization, and the 
theory of treaties was one of the first departments of international 
law to attract attention. Treaties arc recorded on the monu- 
ments of Egypt and Assyria; they occur in the Old Testament 
Scriptures; and questions arising under awO^Kai and foedera 
occupy much space in the Greek and Roman historians.^ 

Treaties have been classified on many principles, of which it 
will suffice to mention the more important. A “ personal 
treaty,” having reference to dynastic interests, is contrasted 
with a “ real treaty,” which binds the nation irrespectively 

’ For the celebrated treaty of 509 b.c. between Rome and 
Carthage, see Polybius iii. 22; and, on the subject generally, 
Barbeyrac's full hut verv uncritical Hisioire des anciens traiUz, 
1739) ; Muller- Jochmus, Gcsrhichte des Vdlkerrechts itn Alterthum 
1848) ; E. Egger, Etudes historigues sur les traitSs publics ckez Ics 
frees et chez les romains (new ed., 1866). 
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of constitutional changes ; treaties creating outstanding obliga* 
tions are opposed to “ transitory conventions,” e,g. 
for cession of territory, recognition of independence, 
and the like, which operate irrevocably once for 
all, leaving nothing more to be done by the contracting parties; 
and treaties in the nature of a definite transaction (Reekie- 
geschafi) arc opposed to those which aim at establishing a general 
rule of conduct {Rechtssatz). With reference to their objects, 
treaties n^ay perhaps be conveniently classified as (i) political, 
including treaties of peace, of alliance, of cession, of boundary, 
for creation of international servitudes, of neutralization, of 
guarantee, for the submission of a controversy to arbitration; 
(2) commercial, including consular and fishery conventions, 
and slave trade and navigation treaties; (3) confederations for 
special social objects, such as the Zollverein, the Latin monetary 
union, and the still wider unions with reference to posts, tele- 
graphs, submarine cables and weights and measures; (4) relating 
to criminal justice, e.g. to extr^ition and arrest ol fugitive 
seamen; (5) relating to civil justice, e.g. to the protection of 
trade-maric and copyright, to the execution of foreign judgments, 
to the reception of evidence, and to actions by and against 
foreigners ; (6) promulgating written rules of international law, 
upon topics previously governed, if at all, only by unwritten 
custom, with reference e.g. to the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes, or to the conduct of warfare. 

It must be remarked that it is not always possible to assign a 
treaty wholly to one or other of the above classes, since many 
treaties contain in combination clauses referable to several of 
them. 

The analog}’ between treaty-making and legislation Is striking 
! when a congress agrees upon general principles which are after- 
j wards accepted by a large number of states, as, for instance, in 
1 the case of the Geneva conventions for improving the treatment 
I of the wounded. Many political treaties containing “ transi- 
tory conventions,” with reference to recognition, boundary or 
cession, become, as it were, the title-deeds of the nations to 
which they relate.- But the closest analogy of a treaty is to a 
contract in private law. 

The making of a valid treaty -implies several requisites, 
(i) It must be made between competent parties, i.e. 
sovereign states. A “ concordat,” to which the Reguieitea. 
pope, as a spiritual authority, is one of the parties, 
is therefore not a treaty, nor is a convention between a state and 
an individual, nor a convention between the rulers of two states 
with reference to their private affairs. Semi-sovereign slates, 
such as San Marino or Egypt, may make conventions upon 
topics within their limited competence. It was formerly alleged 
that an infidel state could not be a party to a treaty. The 
question where the treaty-making power resides in a given state 
is answered by the municipal law of that state. In Great 
Britain it resides in the executive (see the parliamentary debates 
upon the cession of Heligoland in 1890); sometimes, however, 
it is shared for all purposes, as in the United States, or for certain 
purpo.ses only, as in many countries of the European continent, 
by the legislature, or by a branch of it. (2) There must be an 
expression of agreement. This is not (as in private law) rendered 
voidable by duress; e.g, the cession of a province, though 
extorted by overwhelming force, is nevertheless unimpeachable. 
Duress to the individual negotiator would, however, vitiate the 
effect of his signature. (3) From the nature of the case, the 
agreement of states, other than those the government of which 
is autocratic, must be signified by means of agents, whose 
authority is either express, as in the case of plenipotentiaries, 
or implied, as in the case of e.g. military and naval commanders, 
for matters, .such as truces, capitulations and cartels, which are 
necessarily confided to their discretion. When an agent acts 
in excess of his implied authority he is said to make no treaty, 
but a mere “ sponsion,” which, unless adopted by his govern- 
ment, does not bind it, e.g. the affair of the Caudine Forks 

2 Cf. Sir Edward Hertslei's very useful collections entitled : 
The Map of Europe by Treaty (4 vols., 1875-1891), and The Map 
of Africa by Treaty (2 vols., 1894). 
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(Liv>^ ix. 5) and the convention of Closter Seven in 1757. (4) 

Unlike a contract in private law, a treaty, even though made in 
pursuance of a full power, is, according to modern views, of no 
effect till it is ratified. It may be remarked that ratification, 
though hitherto not thought to be required for declarations,” 
such as the Declaration of Paris of 185b, was expressly stipulatH 
for in the case of those signed at the peace conferences of 1899 
and 1907. (5) No special form is necessary for a treaty, which in 
thcor}^ may be made without writing. It need not even appear 
on the face of it to he a contract between the parties, but mar 
take the form of a joint detdaration, or of an exchange of notes'. 
Latin was at one time the language usually employed in treaties, 
and it continued to be so employed to a late date by the emperor 
and the pope. Treaties to which several Kuropean j>owers of 
difTerent nationalities are parties are now usually dra^\^^ up in 
I'Vcnch (the use of whic h became general in the time of Louis 
XIV.), but the Treaties of Aix-la-("hapelle of 1748 and 1784 
contain, as does the final act of the Congress of Vienna, a protest 
against the use of this language being considered obligatory^ 
Irench is, however, exclusively used in the treaties constitut- 
ing the great “ international unions ” ; and bilingual treaties 
are sometimes acconipanied by a third version in French, 
to be decisive in case of alleged variance.s between the other 
two. A great Eumpean treaty has usually commenced 
“ In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity,” 
or, when the Porto is a party, “In the name of Almighty 
God.” (b) It is sometimes said that a treaty must have a 
lawful object, but the danger of accvpling such a statement 
IS apparent from the use which has been made of it by 
writers who deny the validity of any cession of national territory, 
or even go so far as to lay down, with Fiore, that ” all should be 
regarded as void which are in any way opposed to the develop* 
ment of the free activity of a nation, or which hinder the exercise 
of its natural rights.” (7) Tlie making of a treaty is sometimes 
accompanied by acts intended to secure its better performance. 
The taking of oaths, the assigning of “ conservatores pacis ” and 
the giving of hostages are now^ obsolete, but revenue is mortgaged, 
territory is pledged, and treaties of guarantC‘e are entered into 
for this purjjosc. 

A ” transitory convention ” operates at once, leaving no duties 
to be subsequently pyerformed, but wnth reference to conventions 
DurMU0n (luestions arise as to the duration of 

the obligation created by them; in other wwds, as 
to the moment at which those obligations come to an end. This 
may occur by the dissolution of one of the contracting states, 
by the object-matler of the agreement ceasing to exist, by full 
performance, by performance becoming impossible, by lapse of 
the time for which the agreement was made, by amtran'us 
rofjsefi^fus or mutual release, by “ denunciation ” Iry one party 
under a power reserved in the treaty. By a breach on either 
SKle th^- treaty usually becomes, not void, but voidable. A 
further cause of .the termination of treaty obligations is a total 
change .df cirgairfstanres^ since a clause “ rebus sic stantibus ” 
is Mid tb%e a condition in every treaty.^ Such a con- 
tbnlion^carj only be very cautiously admitted. It has been 
put forward by Russia in justification of her repudiation of 
the etkuses’ of the Treaty of Paris neutralizing the Black Sea, 
^engagements as to Batoum contained in the Treaty 
ot - The London protocol of 1871, with a view to 

prevent sirch abuses, lays down, perhaps a little too broadly, 

” that, it is -an essential principle of the lawot nations that no 
power ran liberate itself from the engagements of e treaty, 
nor modify stipulations thereof, unless w^ith the consent of 
the corttracting powers, by means of an amicable arrangement.” 
Treaties are in most cases suspended, if not terminated, by the 
outbreak ol a ^^r between the contracting parties (though the 
Spanish decree of the 23rd of April 1898 w^ent too far when it 
asserted that the war with the United States had terminated 
“ all conventions that have been in force up to the present 
between the two countries ”), and are therefore usually revived 
in express terms in the treaty of peace. 

^ Cf. Bynkershoek, Quest, sur pub. vol. ii, ch. lo. 


The rules for the interpretation of treaties are not so different 
from those applicable to contracts in private law as to need here 
a separate discussion. 

CollectionK of treaties are either (i.) general or (ji.) national 

i. The first to pubbsh a general collection of treaties wOvS I^eibnitz, 

whose Codex jurib gentium, contfiinmg documents from 109,7 1497I 

“ ea quae sola inter liberos populos leguni sunt loco 

appeared in 1693, and was lollowed in 1700 by the C9lIeettoaM. 
Memhssa. The C^rps umversel dipiomattaue du dfoii des g^ns of 
J. Dumont, ccmtinued by J. Barbcyrac and Kousset in thirteen tulio 
volumes, containing ueaties from a.d. 315 to 1730, was published in 
1720-1739. Wenck's Corpus juris gentium recentissimi (3 vdIs. 
8v(), 1781-1795) contains treaties from 1735 to 1772. The 8vo 
Recuetl ol G. F. de Martens, continued by C. dc Martens, SaaMcld 
Murhard, K. F. Sarawer, K. Hopf, F. Stuerk and H. Tnepel, com- 
mciieed in 1791 with treaties ol 1761, and is still in progress. The 
series in 1910 extended to eighty-cight volumes; thnt for 1910 being 
the third of the Nouveau recueil gSnSral (23”‘« .s6rio). See also th<^ 
Recuoil international des traii^s dexx* sieclc (1904, sqq.), by Descamps 
et Kenault, and the following periodical publications: Das Staats- 
archiv, Sammlung der offiadlcn ActenstUckc zur Geschichte dcr 
Gegenivart (Loip/ig commencing in 1861); Archives diplomatiques 
(Stuttgart, since 1821) ; Archives diplomatiques^ recuetl nien.^mi de 
dipiomaiie ei d'histaire (Pans, since i8bi); and Hertslet's British 
and i'oreign State Papers, from the Termimtion of the Wav of 1814 to 
the Latest Pei iod, compiled at the Foreign Office b\ the Librarian and 
Keeper of the Papers (London, since 1819, and still in progress). 

ii. The more important collections of national treaties are those 
of MM. Neumann and de 1 ‘lasson from 1855, and ol the commission 
for mo<lerii history from 1903, lor Austria; Beutner lor the German 
Empire, 1883; C. Calvo lor " I'Amerique latinc," 1 862-1 8O9; 
deOrcq for France, rbOi-rgoH; De Garcia de la Vega for Belgium, 
1850, &c. ; Lagemans and Brcukelman for the Netherlands, 1 858, kc . ; 
Soutzo for Greece, 1858; Count Solar de la Marguerite for Sardinia’ 
i83l)-j80i, Ohvart lor Spain, 1890, &c.; Da Castro for Portugal, 
i85()-i 879; Eydberg for Sweden, 1877; Kaiser, 1861, and Eichmann, 
1885, for Switzerland; Baron de Testa, 1864, (\'c.. Anstarchi Bey 
T873-T874. and EUendi Noradounghian, 1897-1903, lor Turkey; 
F. de Martens lor HusKia (the y vols. published 1874- 1907 contain 
the treaties made by Russia with Austria, Cieimany, Great Britain 
and France V(‘spe<.tively) ; W. F. Mayers for China, 1877. The 
official publication for Italy begins in 1864 (see also the collection 
by Luigi Palma, 1879, cScc.), for Spain in 184 3, for Denmark in 1874. 
The treaties ol Japan were published l)y authority in 1899. Those 
ol the United States arc contained in the Statutes at Large of the 
United States, and the Treaties, Conventions, etc., concluded heiweev 
the United 'States of America and Other Powers, ly^d-iQog (Wash- 
ington, igio); also in the collectionR of J. Elliott (1834) H. 
Minot (1844-1850); see also Mr. Bancroft Davis's Notes upon the 
Trmties of the United States with Other Powers, preceded hv a List 
of the Treaties and Conventions with Foreign Powers, thronologuuUy 
arranged and followed by an Analytical Index and a Synoptical 
Index ol the Treaties (1873). In England no treaties were pub- 
lished before the 17th century, such* matters bring thought “ t\o\ 
fit to be made vulgar." The treaty ol i0o4wilh Spain was, how- 
ever, published by authority, as were many of the treaties of the 
Stuart kings. Rymer's Foedrra W'as published, under the orders of 
the government, in twenty volumes, from 1704 to 1732; but for 
methodical collections ol the earlier British treaties we are indebted 
to private enterprise, which produced three volumes in 1710. 1713, 
republished w'ith a fourth volume in 1732. Other three volumes 
appeared in 1772- 1781, the collection commonly known as that of 
C. Jenkinson (3 vols.) in 1785 and that of G. Chalmers (z vols.) in 
1795. The recent treaties made by Great Britain, previously dis- 
persed through the numbers of the London Gazette or embedded in 
masses of diplomatic correspotidence presented to parliament at 
irregular intervals, are now officially published aswTon as ratified in 
a special 8vo. " Treaty Senes of parliamentary papers commenced 
in T902. J. Maegregor published (18^1-1844) eight volumes of 
commercial treaties, but the great collection of the commercial 
treaties ol Great Britain is that of L. Hertslet, librarian of 
the foreign office, continued by his son. Sir Edward Hertslet, 
and later holders of the same office, eirtitred A Complete Collection 
of the Treaties and Conventions and Reciprocal Regulations at present 
subsisting between Great Britain and Foreign Powers, and of the 
Laws and Orders in Council concerning the same, so far as they 
relate to Commerce and Navigativn, the Slave Trade, Post Office, S-c., 
and to the Privileges and Interests of the Subjects of the Contraciing 
Parties (24 vols., 1820^1907). Sir Edward Hertslet also commenced 
in 1875 a series of volumes containing Treaties and Tariffs regulating 
the Trade between Britain and Foreign Nations, and Extracts of 
Treaties between Foreim Powers, aontainw^ the Most Favoured 
Nation Clauses applicatilc to Great Britain. Both of these publica- 
tions are still continued. He also published, in i8yi, Treaties, 
6'^., concluded bstmen Great Britain and Persia, and between 
Persia and Foreign Povjers\ and, in 1896, a similar work on 
treaties with China. The treaties afiecting Britdah India arc 
officially set out, with liistorical notes, in A Collection of Treaties, 
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Bngagsmmts and Sannnds reUOing to India and Naighbmnn^ 
Connifies, bv C. V. Aitchison, This work, with the index, extends 
to eight volumes, which ^neared at Calcutta in 1862-1866. 
A continuation by A. C. Tiubot was published in 1876, and it 
was brought up to date by the government of India in 1909. 
Useful lists of national collections of treaties will be found in the 
Heyw de droit internahonal ior 1886, pp, 169-187, and in the Marquis 
Olivart's Catalogue de ma biblioih^ue (1899-1910), 

It may be worth while to add a list of some of the more impor- 
tant treaties, now wholly or partially in force, some of which are 
Lht of discussed under separate headings, especially those 
importamt to which Great Britain is a party, classified accord- 
Troatloa. objects, in the order suggested above. 

i. The principal treaties affecting the distribution of territory 
between the various states of Central Europe are those of 
Westphalia (Osnabriick and Munster), 1648; Utrecht, 1713; 
Paris and Hubertusburg, 1763; for the partiton of Poland, 1772, 
1793; Vienna, 1815; London, for the separation of Belgium 
from the Netherlands, 1831, 1839; Zurich, for the cession of a 
portion of Lombardy to Sardinia, 1859; Vienna, as to Schleswig- 
Holstein, 1864; Prague, whereby the German Confederation 
was dissolved. Austria recognizing the new North German Con- 
federation, transferring to Prussia her rights over Schleswig- 
Holstein, and ceding the remainder of Lombardy to Italy, 1866; 
Frankfort, between France and the new German Empire, 1871. 
The disinte^jration of the Ottoman Empire has been regulated 
by the Great Powers, or some of them , in the 'treaties of London, 
1832, 1863, 1864, and of Constantinople, 1881, with reference 
to Greece; and by the Treaties of Paris, 1856; London, 1871; 
Berlin, 1878; London, 1883, with reference to Montenegro, 
Rumania, Servia, Bulgaria and tlie navigation of the Danube. 
The encroachments of Russia upon Turkey, previous to the 
Crimean War, are registered in a series of treaties beginning 
with that of Kuchuk-Kainarji, 1774, and ending with that of 
Adrianople in 1829. The independence of the United vStatesof 
America was acknowledged by Great Britain in tlie treaty of 
I>eaee signed at Pans in 1 783. The boundary between the United 
Slates and the British possessions is regulated in detail by the 
'I’rcaties of Washington ol 1842, 1846, 1871, 1903 and 1908. 
'Fhe territorial results of the war of 1898 between the United 
States and Spain are registered in the treaty of 1899, and those 
of the Russo-Japanese War in the Treaty of Portsmouth of 1005. 
Various causes of possible misunderstanding between Great 
Britain and France were removed by the convention of 1904; 
and a similar treaty was concluded with Russia in 1908. The 
navigation of the Suez ('anal is regulated by a treaty of 1888, 
and that of the future Panama C^al by one of 1901. The boun- 
daries of the territories, protectorates and spheres of influence 
in Africa of Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Belgium and 
Portugal have been readjusted by a series of treaties, especially 
between the years 1885 and 1894. Switzerland, Belgium, Corfu 
and Paxo and Luxemburg are respectively neutralized by the 
Treaties of Vienna, 1815, and of London, 1839, 1864, 1867. A 
list- of treaties of guarantee supposed to be then in force, to 
which Great Britain is a party, beginning with a treaty made 
with Portugal in 1373, was presented to parliament in 1859. 
Treaties of alliance were made between Great Britain and 
Japan in 1902 and 1905. 

ii. For the innumerable conventions, to which Great Britain 
is a party, as to commerce, consular jurisdiction, fisheries and 
the slave trade, it must suffice to refer to the exhaustive and 
skilfully devised index to vols. 1-2 1 of Hertslet’s Commercial 
Treaties, published in 1905 as vol. 22 of the scries. 

iii. The social intercourse of the world is facilitated by con- 
ventions, such as those establishing the Latin monetary union, 
1865; the international telegraphic union, 1865; the universal 
postal union, 1874; the international bureau of weights and 
measiires, 1875; providing for the protection of submarine 
cables in time of peace, 1884; the railway traffic union, 1890. 
Such treaties, now very numerous, are somewhat misleadingly 
spoken of by recent writers (L. von Stein and F. de Martens) as 
constituting a “ droit admimstratif international.’^ 

iv. For the now operative treaties of extiadiKtion to which 


(^at Britain is a party, it will be sufficient to rcler to ffie artide 
Extradition. It may be observed that all of them, except 
the treaty of 1842, now, however, varied by one of 18^, with 
the United States, are subsequent to, and governed by, the 
provisions of 33 & 34 Viet c. 52, the Extradition Act 1870. 
Before the passing of this general act it had been necessgury to 
pass a special act for giving effect to each treaty of extradition. 
The most complete collection of treaties of extradition is that of 
F. J. Kirchner, V Extradition, Recueil, &c. (London, 1883). 

V. General conventions, to which most of the European 
states are parties, were signed in 1883 at Paris for the protection 
of industrial, and in j 886 at Bern for the protection of literary 
and artistic, property, and, from 1809 onwards, a series of general 
treaties, to none of which is Great Britain a party, have been 
signed at the Hague, as the result of conferences, invited by the 
government of the Netherlands, for solving some of the more 
prc.ssing questions arising out of “ the conflict of lawsk” 

vi. (Juasi-legislation by treaty has been directed mainly to 
encouraging the settlement of international disputes by peace- 
ful methods, and to regulating the conduct of warfare. 

The first peace conference, held at the Hague in 1899, devoted 
much time to producing the generally accepted “ convention for 
tlie pacific settlement of international disputes.” An impor- 
tant achievement of this convention was the establishment at the 
Hague of an international tribunal, always ready to arbitrate 
upon cases submitted to it ; and the convention recommended 
recourse not onl)' to arbitration, but also to good offices and 
mediation, and to international commissions of inquiry. This 
convention has now been superseded b}’ the revised and amplified 
edition of it adopted by the second peace conference in 1907. 
The provisions of neither convention are obligatory, but merely 
“ facultative,” amounting only to recommendations. Great 
efforts were made, especially in 1907, but without success, to 
draft a generally acceptable convention, making resort to arbitra- 
tion compulsory, at any rate with reference to certain classes, of 
questions. In the meantime, however, agreements of this nature 
between one power and another Imve multiplied rapidly witliin 
the last few years (see Arbitration). 

Certain bodies of rules intended to mitigate the horrors of war 
have received the adhesion of most civilized states. Thus the 
Declaration of Paris, 1856 (to which, hw'evcr, the United States, 
Venezuela and Bolivia have not yet formally acceded), prohibits 
the use of privateers and protects the commerce of neutralsj 
the Geneva conventions, 1864 acd 1906, give protection to the 
wounded and to those in attendance upon them ; the St Peters- 
burg declaration, 1868, prohibits the employment of explosive 
bullets weighing less than 400 grammes; and the three Hague 
declarations of 1899 prohibit respectively (i) the launching of 
projectiles from balloons, (2) the use of projectiles for spreading 
liarmful gases, and (3) the use of expanding bullets. The second 
Hague conference, of 1907, besides revising the convention made 
by the first conference, of 1899, as to the laws of wai* on land, 
produced new conventions, dealing respectively with the opening 
of hostilities; neutral rights and duties in land warfare; the 
status of enemy merchant ships at the outbreak of war; the con- 
version of merchant ships into ships of war; submarine mines; 
bombardment by naval forces; the application of the Geneva 
principles to naval warfare; the rights of maxitime capture; the 
establishment of an international prize court ; and neutral rights 
and duties in maritime warfare. These conventions, aa woll as 
a republication of the first Hague declaration, which had in 1907 
expired by efflux of time, have been already largely ratified. 

It were greatly to be wished that the official publication of 
treaties could be rendered more speedy and more methodical 
than it now is. The labours of the publicist would also be much 
lightened were it possible to consolidate the various general 
collections of diplomatic acts into a new Corps dtplotnaUque 
universel, well furnished with cross references, and with brief 
annotations showing how far each treaty is supposed to be still 
in force. 

Literature. — In addition to the works already cited in theconrae 
of this article the following are for various reasons important : 
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Job. Lupus, /)« confederaiione pfindpum (Strassburg, 1511, the first 
published monograph upon the subject); Bodinus, Dissertatio 
dd coniYactibvb swmnaYum poicstatum (Halle, lOgO); Neyron, De vi 
fnedemm inter gente.'^ (Gottingen, 1778): Neyron, Essai histonqtte 
et politique .wo' les garanties, (Gbttingen, 1797); W^chter, De 
wodis tollendi pacta tnier gente;^ (vStuttgart, 1780); Drcsch, Ueher 
dtc Daucr der Vblliervertrdge (Landshut, 1808); C, Bergbohm, Staats- 
vertrage und Gesetze als Quellen des Volkerrechts (l><jrpat, 1877); 
Jellin(‘k, Die rechtluhc Nat-ur der Statenvertrage (Vienna, 1880); 
1). Donati, Trattati intcrnazionali ncl diritto costitudonale (1907); 
1 1 )lzendorff, Handbuch dea VoUiervechts (1887) vol. iii. ; Edeischmann, 
V olkerYechtsquellcn in Auswahl herausgegeben (1905): de Lapradollc, 
Kecuetl des aYbiirages inlernationaux (1905): J. 13 . Moore, fhsiory 
und Digest of the Inlernatianal Arbitrations to ivhirh the United States 
has been a Party (1898) 0 vols. For a list of the principal " con- 
(ordats," see Calvo, Droit international tMonque et pratique, t. i. 
On the history of the great European treaties generally, see tho 
flisioire aorigde des traiUs de paix enire les puissances de V Europe, hy 
Koch, as recast and continued by Scholl (1817 and 1818), and again 
liy Count de Garden m 18.18-1859, as also the Reiueil nianuel of 
I )c Martens and Cnssy, continued by (ieheken. For the Peace of West- 
phalia, Puttei’s Eriedens (1795) is useful; 

lor the Congress of Vienna Kliiber's Acten des Wiener Congresses 
(1815-1819) and Lc Congrds de Vienne et les traitds de /< 9 /f prMdd 
des conferences de Dresde, de Prague et de Chatillon, suivi des Congrds 
d‘ Aix-la-Chapclle, Troppau, l.aybach el Vdmne, by Count Angeberg. 
'J'lie last-mentioned writer has also published collections of treaties 
relating to Poland, 1702-1862; to the Italian question, 1859; to the 
Congress of Pans, 185O and the rev ision of its work by the Conference 
of London, 1871; and to the Franco-GTerman War of 1870-71. For 
the treaties regulating the I'.astern question see The European Con- 
(pvt in the Eastern Question, by T. K. Holland (1883) and La 7 urquie 
et le Tanzimat, by E. Engelhardt (i 882 -i 88 . 0 - (T. E. 11 .) 

TREATISE, a written composition, dealing fully and sy.stc- 
matically with the principles of some .subject of serious impor- 
tance. The M. Eng. trelis, 0 . Fr. iretis, or treiih, is a doublet 
ot treaty, which also meant a discourse or account. Both words 
arc to be referred to Lat. iraclare, to treat, handle, frequen- 
tative of it ah ere, tr actus, to draw, “ I'rcatise ” thus would 
mean, by etymology, something well handled, nicely made. 

TREBIA (mod. Trehhia), a river of Cisaljiinc Gaul, a tributary 
of the Padus (Po) into which it falls some 4 m. west ot Placentia 
(Piacenza). It is reniarkablc for the victory gained on its banks 
by Hannibal over the Romans in 218 b.c. The latest investi- 
gations make it dear that Polybius’s account, according to which 
the battle look place on the left bank of the river, is to be preferred 
to that of Livy (see W. J. Kroinayer in Anzeiger der phil. hist. 
Klasseder k. Akadeinieder Wissetischallen, Vienna, Oct. 14., 1908). 
Its valley is followed past Bobbio by the modern highroad 
from Piacenza to Genoa (88 m.). 

TREBINJE, a town of Herzegovina, situated 9 in. N.E. of 
Ragusa, on the small river Trebinjcica, and on a branch of 
the railway from Metkovic to Castelnuovo, near Cattaro. Pop. 
(1895), about 1 700. Trebinje is built in a low-lying oasis among 
the desolate limestone mountains, close to the Dalmatian and 
Montenegrin frontiers. Its balf-ruined wall and citadel testify 
to its former^ strategic importance. Trebinje was built by the 
Slavs*, p^ably^ the site of a Roman town laid waste by the 
Saracen&in 840.. In the tenth century Constantine Porphyro- 
^criitus mentions it as Terhunia. It commanded the road from 
Ragys^'to Constantinople, traversed, in 1096, by Raymond of 
Toulduse and'his crusaders. Under the name of Tribunia or 
Travjillj^ ({he Trehigne of the Ragusans), it belonged to the 
Setvian"^rppire until 1355. In 1483 it was captutyd by the 
Turks. 

TREBIZOND (Gr. Trapezus), a city of Asia Minor, situated 
on the Black Sea, near its south-eastern angle. From the time of 
ils foundation as a Greek colony to the present day it has always 
been a considerable emporium of commerce, and it was for two 
centuries and a half the capital of an empire. Its importance is 
due to its command of the point where the chief trade route from 
Persia and Central Asia to Europe, over the table-land of Armenia 
by Bayezid and Erzerum, descends to the sea. Its safety also 
was secured by the barrier of rugged mountains (7000 to 8000 ft.) 
which separates its district from the rest of Asia Minor. So 
complete? is the watershed that no streams pass through these 
ranges, and there is hardly any communication in this direction 
h('tween the interior of Asia Minor and the coast. For the same 


reason, together with its northern aspect, the climate is humid 
and temperate, unlike that of the inland regions, which are ex 
posed to great extremes of heat in summer and cold in winter. 
The position which was occupied by the Hellenic and medieval 
city is a sloping table of ground (whence the original name of the 
place, Trapezus, the “ Table-land ”), which falls in steep rocky 
precipices on the two sides, whhrc two deep valleys, descending 
from tlie interior, run parallel at no great distance from one 
another down to the sea. 'i’he whole is still enclosed by the Byzan- 
tine walls, which follow the line of the cliffs and are carried along 
the sea-face; and the upper part of the level, which is separated 
from the lower by an inner cross wall, fonns the castle; while at 
the highest point, where a sort of neck is formed between the 
two valleys, is the keep which crowns the whole. On each side, 
about half-way between the keep and the sea, these ravines are 
crossed by massive bridges, and on the farther side of the western- 
mo.st of these, away from the city, a large tower and other fortifi- 
cations remain. The area of the ancient city is now called the 
I Kaleh, and is inhabited by the Tiirk.s; eastward of this is tlic 
I extensive Christian quarter, and beyond this again a low promon- 
tory juts northward into the sea, partly covered with the houses 
I of a well-built suburb, which is the principal centre of commerce. 
I'he harbour lies on the eastern side of this promontory, but it 
IS an unsafe roadstead, being unprotected towards the north-east 
and having been much silled up, so that vessels cannot approach 
within a considerable distance of the shore. From here the 
1 caravans start for Persia, and at certain periods of the year long 
j trains of camels may be seen, and Persian merchants conspicuous 
; by their high black caps and long robes. The route which these 
I caravans follow is a chaussee as far as Erzerum, but this in places 
I IS too much broken to admit of the transit of wheeled vehicles. 
I The railway by Baloum to Baku by way of Tiflis has tended 
i greatly to turn the channel of comnKTcc from I'rcbizond into 
i Russian territory, since it helps to open the route to Erivan, 
j Tabriz and the whole of Persia. The total population of 
: the place amounts to about 40,000, of whom 22,000 are 
I Moslems and 18,000 Christians. Great Britain and all the 
i larger European states have consulates there. 

The vilayet, of which Trebizond is the chief town, consists 
of a long irregular strip of coast country, the eastern half of 
which is deeply indented and mountainous. 

History.— l\\c city of Trapezus was a colony of Sinope, but it 
first comes into notice at the time of the Retreat of the Ten 
j Thousand, who found repose there. Notwithstanding its I'om- 
! hiercial importance, the remoteness of its position prevented it 
from being much known to fame either in the Hellenic or the early 
medieval period ; its greatness dates from the time of the fourth 
crusade (1204), when the Byzantine Empire was dismembered 
and its capital occupied by the Latins. During the confusion 
that followed that event Alexius Comnenus escaped into Asia, 
and, having collected an army of Iberian mercenaries, entered 
Trebizond, where he w'as acknowledged as the legitimate sove- 
reign, and assumed the title of Grand Comnenus. Though only 
twenty-two years of age, Alexius was a man of ability and 
resolute will, and he succeeded without difficulty in making 
himself master of the greater part of the southern coast 
of the Black Sea. The empire thus founded continued to 
exist until 1461, when the city was taken by Mahommed 11 . 
I’he cause of this long duration, and at the same time the 
secret of its history, is to be found in the isolated position 
of Trebizond and its di.strict, between the mountains and the 
sea, which has already been described. By this means it was 
able to defy both the Seljuks and the Ottomans, and to maintain 
its independence against the emperors of Nicaea and Constanti- 
nople, But for the same reason its policy was always narrow, so 
that it never exercised any beneficial influence on the world at 
large. It was chiefly in the way of matrimonial alliances that it 
was brought into contact with other states. The imperial 
family were renowned for their beauty, and the princesses of this 
race were sought as brides by Byzantine emperors of the dynasty 
of the Palaeologi, by Western nobles, and by Mahommedan 
princes; and the connexions thus formed originated a variety of 
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diplomatic relations and friendly or offensive alliances. The 
palace of Trebizond was famed for its magnificence, the court for 
its luxury and elaborate ceremonial, while at the same time it was 
frequently a hotbed of intrigue and immorality. The Grand 
(.omncni were also patrons of art and learning, and in consequence 
of this Trebizond was resorted to by many eminent men, by whose 
agency the library of the palace was provided with valuable 
manuscripts and the city was adorned with splendid buildings. 
The writers of the time speak with enthusiasm of its lofty towers, 
of the churches and monasteries in the suburbs, and especially of 
the gardens, orchards and olive groves. It excited the admira- 
tion of Gonzales Clavijo, the Spanish envoy, when he passed 
through it on his way to visit the court of Timur at Samarkand 
(Clavijo, Htsioria del gran Tamorlan, p. 84); and Cardinal 
Bessarion, who was a native of the place, in the latter part of 
his life, when the city had passed into the hands of the Mahomme- 
dans, and he was himself a dignitary of the Roman Church, so 
little forgot the impression it had made upon him that he wrote a 
work entitled “ The Praise of Trebizond ” (’EyKco/Atoi/TpaTrcfowros), 
which exists in manuscript at Venice. Little was known of the 
history of the empire of Trebizond until the subject was taken in 
hand by Professor Fallmerayer of Munich, who di.scovered the 
chronicle of Michael Panaretus among the books of Cardinal 
Bessarion, and from that work, and other sources of information 
which were chiefly unknown up to that time, compiled his 
Geschichte des Kaiserihums von Trapezunt (Munich, 1827). From 
time to time the emperors of Trebizond paid tribute to the Seljuk 
sultans of Iconium, to the grand khans of the Mongols, to Timur 
the Tatar, to the Turkoman chieftains, and to the Ottomans; but 
by means of skilful negotiations they were enabled practically to 
secure their independence. We find them also at war with many 
of these powers, and with the Genoese, who endeavoured to 
monopolize the commerce of the Black Sea. The city was several 
times besieged, the most formidable attack being that which 
occurred in the reign of Andronicus I., the second emperor, when 
the Seljuks, under the command of Melik, the son of the great 
sultan Ala-ed-din, first assaulted the northern wall in the direc- 
tion of the sea, and afterwards endeavoured to storm the upper 
citadel by night. They failed, however, in both attempts ; and 
in the latter, owing to the darkness, and to the occurrence of a 
violent storm which suddenly swelled the torrents in the ravines, 
their force was thrown into inextricable confusion, and they were 
compelled to abandon their camp and make the best of their 
escape from the country. So great was the strength of the 
fortifications that Mahommed II. might have experienced much 
difficulty in reducing it, had it not been for the pusillanimous 
conduct of David, the last emperor, who surrendered the place 
almost unconditionally. 

Ancient Memoriah, — Several interesting monuments of this 
period remain at Trebizond in the form of churches in thS 
Byzantine style of tlrehiteoture. One of these is within the area 
of the old city, viz. the church of the Panaghia Chrysokephalos, 
or Virgin of the Golden Head, a large and massive but exces- 
sively plain building, which is now the Orta-hissar mosque. 
On the farther side of the eastern ravine stands a smaller but 
very well proportioned structure, the church of St Eugenius, 
the patron saint of Trebizond, now U<e Yeni Djuma djami, or 
New Friday mosque. Still more important is the church of 
Haghia Sophia, which occupies a conspicuous position over- 
looking the sea, about 2 m. west of the city. The porches 
of this are handsomely ornamented, and about 100 ft. from 
it rises a, tall campanile, the inner walls of which have been 
covered in parts with frescoes of religious subjects, though these 
are now much defaced. But the most remarkable memorial 
of the middle ages that exists in all this district is the monastery 
of Sumela^j, which is situated about 25 m. from Trebizond, at 
the side of a rocky glen, at a height of 4000 ft. above the sea. 
Its position is mo.st extraordinary, for it occupies a cavern in 
the middle of the face of a perpendicular cliff 1000 ft. 
high, where the white buildings offer a marked contrast to the 
brown rock which forms their setting. It is approached by a 
zigzag path at the side of the cliff, from which a flight of stone 


I steps and a wooden staircase give access to the monastery. Tlie 
valley below is filled with the richest vegetation, the under- 
growth being largely composed of azaleas and rhododendrons. 
An antiquity of 1500 years is claimed for the foundation of the 
monastery, but it is certain that the first person who raised it 
to importance was the emperor Alexius Comnenus III. of Trebi- 
zond; he rebuilt it in 1360, and richly endowed it. The golden 
bull of that emperor, which became thenceforth the charter of 
its foundation, is still preserved ; it is one of the finest specimens 
of such documents, and contains portraits of Alexius himself 
and his queen. The monastery also possesses the firman of 
Mahommed II. by which he accorded his protection to the 
monks when he became master of the country. 

Bibliography. — J. Ph, Fallmerayer, Geschichte des Kaisetthufns 
von Trapezunt (Munich, 1827) ; also Fragmente aus dent Orient, vol. i. 
(Stuttgart, 1845); C. Tcxier, Asie Mineure (Paris, 1862); C. Texier 
and R. P. Pullan, Byzantine Architecture (London, 18O4); G. Finlay, 
History of Greece, vol. iv. (Oxford, 1877); H. F. Tozer, Turkish 
Armenia and Eastern Asia Minor (London, i88t). (H. F. T.) 

TREBLE (a doublet of “ triple,” threefold, from Lat. triplus, 
triple; cf. “double ” from duplus), the term applied, in music, 
to the high or acute part of the musical system, as opposed to 
and distinguished from the “ bass,” the lower or grave part. 
The middle C is the practical division between the parts. The 
word is also used as equivalent to the “ soprano ” voice, the 
highest pitch or range of the human voice, but generally it is 
confined to a boy’s voice of this quality, “ soprano ” being used 
of the corresponding female voice. The treble-clef is the G-clef 
on the second line. The origin of this application of the term 
“ treble,” iriplus, threefold, to the highest voice or part is due 
to the fact that in the early plain-song the chief melody was given 
to the tenor, the second part to the alto (discantus), sind where a 
third part {triplum) was added it was assigned to the highest 
voice, the soprano or treble. 

TREBUCHET, a medieval siege engine, employed either to 
batter masonry or to throw projectiles over walls. It was 
developed from the post-classical Roman onager (wild ass), 
which derived its name from the kicking action of the machine. 
It consisted of a frame placed on the ground to which a vertical 
frame of solid timber was rigidly fixed at its front end; through 
the vertical frame ran an axle, which had a single stout spoke. 
On the extremity of the spoke was a cup to receive the projectile. 
In action the spoke was forced down, against the tension of 
twisted ropes or other springs, by a windlass, and then suddenly 
released. The spoke thus kicked the crosspiece of the vertical 
frame, and the projectile at its extreme end was shot forward. 
In the tr^buchet the means of propulsion was a counter-weight. 
The axle which was near the top of a high strutted vertical 
frame served as the bridge of a balance, the shorter arm of which 
carried the counter-weight and the longer arm the carrier for the 
shot. An alternative name for the tr^buchet is the mangonel 
{mangonneau), 

TREBULA, the name of five ancient towns in Italy* (i) 
Trebula in Samnium, a town of the Caraceni, on the left bank 
of the Sangro, some 20 m. below Castel di Sangro; the church of 
the Madonna degli Spineti near Quadri marks the site. It 
appears to have been a municipium, but we only kno^ of its 
existence in Hadrian’s time. (2) Trebula in Campania, 
between Saticula and Suessula. The site is probably identical 
with the hill bearing the modem name Tripaola (about 1000 ft. 
above sea level) above the entrance to the valley of Maddaloni. 
It is possibly this Trebula the citizens of which received Latin 
rights in 303 b.c. Its territo^ extended as far os the Via Appia, 
and its place was taken in imperial times by the Vicus Nova- 
nensis, on the road itself, near Suessula. (3) Trebula Balli- 
ENSis (mod. Treglia), also in Campania, 22 m. north of Capua, 
in the mountains, about 1000 ft. above sea-level. It revolted 
to Hannibal and was reduced to obedience by Fabius. Remains 
of walls, aqueduct and tombs exist. Its territory was men- 
tioned in the projected distributions of land in Cicero’s time; 
and its wine was well thought of under Nero. It was a munu 
cipium, (4) Trebula Mutuesca in the Sabine country, 2 m. 
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ottst of the point where the Via Caecilia divei^ges from the Via 
Sttiaria. It lies about i m. south-west of the modeni Monte- 
leone, and an amphitheatre and other remains axe visible. In 
a dedication made there by the consul Mummius in 146 B.c. it 
is spoken of as a wVmj, but when the praejecturae were abolished 
it, became a municipium. The post station of Vicus Novus on 
the Via Salaria (mod. Osteria Li Massacci) belonged to its 
territory (see N. Persichetti in Romische Mitteilungmi 1898, 
P- 193)- (5) Trebula Suffenas is generally placed 6 m. south of 
Reate (mod. Rieti) on the Via Quinctia, but is with considerable 
probability identified with Ciciliano, 10 m. east of Tivoli, 2030 ft. 
above seaTevel, by 0 . Cuntz {Jahreshefte des oesterr, arch. 
Insiitiits, 1899, ii. 89), who combines the evidence of inscriptions 
and of the description in Martial (v. 71) with a new interpreta- 
tion of the Itineraries. There are remains of an ancient road, 
with substructures in rough polygonal work ascending to it in 
zigzags. (T. As.) 

TREDEGAR, an urban district in the western parliamentary 
division of Monmouthshire, England, on the Sirhowy river, 
2.4. m. north of Cardiff, on a joint line of the Ixindon & North- 
Western imd the Rhymnev railways. Pop. (1901), 18,497. 
Lt stands at an elevation of about looo ft., and owes its existence 
to the establishment in the beginning of the 19th century of the 
works of the Tredegar Iron and Coal Company, which employ 
most of the large industrial population. The place gave the 
title of Baron Tredegar (r. 1859) to Sir Charles Morgan Robinson 
Morgan, Bart (1792-1875), whose grandlather, Sir Charles 
Gould, Bart., married the lieiress of John Morgan of Tredegar 
and changed his name to Morgan. He was M.P. for Brecknock 
in 1835-1847. He married a granddaughter of the ist I.ord 
Rodney. His son Godfrey (b. 1830), who succeeded to the 
liarony, was created Viscount Tredegar in 1905; he had .served 
in the Crimea and taken part in the famous Balaclava 
('harge, 

TREDGOLD, THOMAS (1788-1829), English engineer, was 
born at Brandon, near Durham, on the 22iid of August 1 788, and 
at the age of fourteen was apprenticed to a carpenter. In 1808 
he went to Scotland, and after working there us a journeyman 
for five years, obtained employment in London with an architect. 
He began to practice as a civil engineer on his own account in 
1823, but much of his time was devoted to the preparation of 
his engineering textbooks, which gained a wide reputation. 
They included Elementary Principles of Carpentry (1820), almost 
the first book of its kind in ICnglish; Practical Treatise on the 
Strength of Cast lro7i and other Metals Pmiciples of Warm- 

ing and Venhlaitnf^ Public Buildtnt^s (1824)', Practical Treatise 
on Railroads and Carriages (1825); and The Steam Engine (182^). 
He died in London on the 28th of January 1829. 

TREE, SIR HERBERT BEERBOHM (1853- ), English 

actor and manager, was born in London on the 17th of Decem- 
bef 1853,' Juliu.s Beerbohm, a London merchant of 

Geripan parentage; his half-brother, Mux Bcerbolim (b. 1872), 
became Im^n as a dramatic critic, miscellaneous writer 
a!\d icaricahiri St. ■* Taking tlie stage name of ©eerbohm Tree 
he bis first professional appearance in London in 1876. 

After Bpme year? df varied experience he made a striking success 
in f884i<is the curate in The Private Secretary, but he was making 
liimseU'.njselP known meanwhile in dramatic circles as an admir- 
able actor in^many roles. In September 1887 he becatne lessee 
and manager of the Haymarket theatre, London, where his 
r^resentatiolis of fnelodfumatio “ character ” parts^ as in Jim 
tke Penman, The Red Lamp, and A Man\s Shadow, were highly 
successfuL Bis varied talents as an actor* were displayed, 
howeve'f, not only in a number of modern dramas, such as H. A. 

Dancing ^Girl, but also in romantic parts such as Grin- 
goire, and in the production of so essentially a literary play as 
Hwley^s Au^in; and in classic parts his ability as a come- 
dian was shown in The Merry Wives of Windsor, in which he 
played'Falstaff, and as a tragedian in Hamlet] his presentations 
of Shakespeare were notable too as carr\'ing forward the methods 
of realistic staging inaugurated at the Lyceum under Irving. 
In 1897 ^ Tree moved tx? the new Her Majesty’s (afterwards 


His Majesty’s) theatre, opening with Gilbert Parker’s Seats of 
the Mighty] but his chief successes were in Stephen Phillips’s 
poetical dramas, and in his splendid revivals of Shakespeare 
(especially Richard IL and the Merchant of Venice). The 
magnificence of the mounting, the originality and'nesearch shown 
in the “ business ” of his productions, and his own versatility 
in so many different types of character, made his management 
memorable in the history of the London stage; and on the death 
of Sir Heniy Irving he was generally recognized as the leader in 
his profession. His wife (Maud Holt), an accomplished actress, 
and their daughter Viola, were also prominently associated with 
him. In 1907 he took his company to Berlin at the invitation of 
the German emperor, and gave a selection from his repertoire 
with great success. In the same year he established a school of 
dramatic art, for the training of actors, in London ; and in this 
and other ways he was prominent in forwarding the interests of- 
the stage. He was knighted in 1909. 

TREE ( 0 . Eng. treo, treow, cf. Dan. trae, Swed. trad, tree, trd, 
timber; allied forms arc lound in Russ, drevo, Gr. Sgvs, oak, and 
hopv, speiir, Welsh derw, Irish darog, oak, and Skr. ddru, 
wood), the term, applied in a wide sense, to all plants which grow 
with a permanent single woody stem or trunk of some height, 
branching out at some distance from the ground. There is a 
somewhat vague dividing line, in popular nomenclature, between 
“ shnibs ” and “ trees,” the former term being usually applied 
to plants with several stems, of lower height, and bushy in 
growth. The various species to which the name “ tree ” can 
be given are treated under their individual titles, e.g. oak, ash, 
elm, &c.; the articles Eir and Pink treat of two large groups oi 
ronilers; general inionnation is provided by the articles Plants 
and Gymnosperms; tree cultivation will be found under Forests 
and Forestry and Horticulture; and the various types of 
tree whose wood is useful for practical purposes under Timber. 
Apart from this general meaning of the word, the chief trans- 
ferred use is that for a piece of wood used for varifius specific 
I>urposes, as a framework, bar, &c., such as the tree of a saddle, 
axle-tree, cross-tree, &c. 

TREE-*CREBPER, one of the smallest of British birds, and, 
regard being had to its requirements, one very generally distri- 
buled. It is the Cerilna famiharis of ornithology, and is remark- 
able for the stiffened shafts of its long and pointed tail-feathers, 
aided by which, and by its comparatively large feet, it climbs 
the trunks or branches of trees, invariably proceeding upwards or 
outwards and generally in a spiral direction, as it seeks the small 
insects that are hidden in the bark and form its chief food . When 
in the course ol its search it nears the end of a branch or the top 
of a trunk, it flits to another, always alighting lower down than 
the place it has left, and so continues its work. Inconspicuous 
in colour - for its upper plumage is mostly of various shadc.s of 
brown mottled with white, buff and tawny, and beneath it is of a 
silvery white — the tree-creeper is far more common than the 
incurious suppose; but, attention once drawn to it, it can be 
frequently seen and at times heard, for though a shy singer its 
song is loud and sweet. The nest is neat, generally placed in a 
chink formed by a half-detached piece of bark, which secures 
it from observation, and a considerable ma,ss of material is 
commonly used to stuff up the opening and give a sure 
foundation for the tiny cup, in which are laid from six to 
nine eggs of a translucent white, spotted or blotched with rust- 
colour. 

The tree-creeper inliabits almost the whole ol Europe as well as 
Algeria, and has been traced across Asia to Japan. It is now recog- 
nized as an inhabitant ol the greater part of North America, though 
for a time examples from that part of the world, which differed 
sHghtly in the tinge of thepltimage, were accounted a distinct species 
(C. americana), and even those from Mexico and Guatemala (C. mexi- 
cana) have lately been referred to the same. It therefore occupies an 
area not exceeded in extent by that of many passerine birds, and 
IS one of the strongest witnesses to the close alhance of the so-called 
Nearctic and Palaearctic n^gions. 

Allied to the tree-creeper, but without its lengthened and stiff 
tail-feathers, is the genus Tichodroma, the single member of which 
IS the wall-crecpcr {T. murana) ol the Alps and some other mountain- 
ous parts of Europe and Asia. It is occasionally .seen in Switzerland, 
fluttering like a big butterfly against the face of a rock conspicuous 
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from the scarlet-crinwon of its< wing-ooveirts and its white spotted 
pittsxi^ieSk Its bright hue is hardly visible when the bird is at rest, 
and it then presents a dingy appearance of grey and black. It is 
a species of wide range, extending from Spain tb China; and. though 
b\it seldom leaving its cliffs, it has wandered even so far as England. 
Morrett {Pium, p. 177) in 1667 included it as a British bird, and the 
correapondbnee between Marsham and Gilbert White {Proc. Norf. 
and Norw, Nat. Society, ii. 180) proves that an example was shot in 
Norfolk, on the 30th of October 1792; while another is reported 
(Zbolopst. 2nd scries, p. 4839) to have been killed in Lancashire on 
the 8m of May 1872. 

The passerine family Certhiidae contains a number of genera of 
birds to which the general name " creeper ” is applied; they occur 
m North America, Europe and Asia, the greater part of Africa, and 
Australia and New Guinea. (A. N.) 

TREE-FETRN. In old and well-grown specimens of some of 
the familiar ferns of temperate climates the wide-spreading crown 
of fronds may be observed to rise at a distance often of a good 
many inches above the ground, and from a stem of consider- 
able thickness. The common male fern La sir am {Filix-mas) 
affords the commonest instance of this; higher and thicker 
trunks are, however, occasionally presented hv the royal fern 
{Osmimda rrgalis), in which a height of 2 ft. may be attained, 
and this with very considerable apparent thickness, due, however, 
to the origin and descent of a new series of adventitious roots 
from the bases of each annual set of fronds. Some tropical 
members and allies of these genera become more distinctly 
tree-like, r.g. Todea; Ptm'i also has some sub-arboreal forms. 
Oleandra is branched and shruivlike, while/i«g?V)/)/c;'/V and Mar- 
altia may also rise to 2 ft. or more. But the tree-ferns proper 
arc practically included within the family Cyatheaceae. This 
includes seven genera {CycUhea, Ahophila, Hemitelia, Dichsonia, 
Thyrsopteris, Cibotium and Balaniium) and nearly 300 species, 
of which a few are herbaceous, but the majority arboreal and 
palm-like, reaching frequently a height of 50 ft. or more, Also- 
phi I a excelsa of Norfolk Island having sometimes measured 60 to 
80 ft. The fronds arc rarely simple or simply pinnate, but usually 
tripinnatc or decompound, and may attain a length of 20 ft., thus 
lorming a splendid crown of foliage. The stem may occasionally 
branch into many crowns. 

The genera are of wide geographical range, mostly within the 
tropics; but South Australia, New Zealand, and the southern Pacific 
islands all possess their treo-ferns. In Tasmania Ahophtla australis 
has been found up to the snow-level, and in the humid and mountain- 
ous regions of the tropics tree-ferns arc also found lo range up to 
a considerable altitude The fronds may cither contribute to the 
apparent thickness of the stem by leaving niore or less of their bases, 
winch become hardened and persistent, or they mav be articulated 
to the stem and fall off, leaving cliaracteri.stic scars in sphal senes 
upon the stem. The stem is frequently much increased in apparent 
thickness by the downgrowth of aerial roots, formuig a black coating 
.seveial inches or even a foot in thickness, but its essential structure 
dill ms little in principle from that familiar in tlic rhizome of the 
couunou bracken (Pteris). To tlie ring or rather netted cylinder 
of tibrovascular bundles cliaracteristic of all fernstems scattered* 
internal as well as external bundles arising from these are 
superadded and in a tree-fern the outer bundles give off branches 
to the descending roots from the region where they pass into the 
loaves. 

Tree-ferns are cultivated for tlieir beauty alone; a few, however, 
are of some economic applications, chiefly as sources of starch. 
Thu.s the beautiful Alsopktla excelsa of Norfolk Island is said to be 
threatened with extinction for the sake of its sago-like pith, which 
is greediJv oaten by hoge; Cyathea meduUaris also furnishes a kmd 
of sago to the natives of New Zealand, Queensland and the Pacific 
islands. A Javanese species of Dickbuma {D. chrysotricha) furnishes 
silky hairs, which have been imported as a styptic, and the long 
siik^** or rather woolly hairs, so abundant on the stem and frond-leaves 
in various species of CiboUum^ have not only been put to a 
similar use, but in the Sandwich Islands furnish wool for stuffing 
mattresses and cushions, which -was formerly an article of export. 
The “ Tartarian lamb," or Agnus scythicus of old travellers' tales 
in China and Tartarv, is simply the woolly stock of Cibotium 
Barometz. which, when dried and inverted, with all save four of its 
frond-stalks cut away, has a droll resemblance to a toy ;heep. 

TREE FROG. Many different groups of tailless Batrachian.s 
(see Frog) are adapted to arboreal life, which is indicated by 
expansions of the tips of fingers and toes, adhesive disks which 
assist the animal in climbing on vertical smooth surfaces. These 
disks do not act as suckers, but adhere by rapid and intense 
pressure of the distal phalanx and special muscles upon the lower 


surface, which is a^o provided^with numerQUfi>glatrKi8 produoiogt 
a viscous secretion. 

The best-known tree frog is the little of continental 

Europe, rainette of the French, Lauhffosch of the Germans^ 
often kept in glass cylinders provided with a ladder, which the 
frog is supposed to ascend or descend in prevision. of the weather. 
But recent experiments conducted on scientific principles show 
that not much reliance can be placed on its prophecies. This 
frog is one of the smallest of European Batrachkns, rarely 
reaching 2 in. in length; its upper parts are smooth and shiny, 
normally of a bright grass-green^ which may change rapidly 
to yellow, brown, olive or blacky some specimens, deprived of the 
yellow pigment which contributes to form the green colour, are 
sky-blue or turquoise blue; the lower parts are granulate and 
white. 

The family Hylidae, of which the European tree frog is the type. 
IB cloRely related to the Bufonidae or true toada, being distinguished 
from them by tlic presence of teeth m the upper ]aw and by the daw- 
like shape of the terminal phalanx of the digits. It is a large family, 
represented by about three hundred species, two hundred and fifty 
of which belong to the genus Hyla, distributed over Europe, temperate 
Asia, North Atrica, North and Soutli America, Papua and Australia. 
Close allies of Hyla arc the Nototrema of Central and Soutli America, 
in which the female devclop.s a dorsal broad pouch in which the 
voung undergo part or the whole of their metamorphoses . The 
genus Phvllomedusa, also from Central and South America, are 
quadrumanous; the inner finger and the toe being opposable to the 
others, and the loot being very similar to the liana. These frogs 
deposit their .spawn between the leaves of branches overhanging 
water, into which the tadpoles drop and spend their lan’nl life. 

TREE KANGAROO, any individual of the diprotodont mar- 
supial genus Dendrolagus (see Marsupiaua). Three species are 
inhabitants of New Guinea and the fourth is found in Northi 
Queensland. They differ greatly from all other members of the 
family (Macropodidae), being chiefly arboreal in their habits, and 
feeding on bark, leaves and fruit. Their hinder limbs arc 
shorter than in the true kangaroos, and their fore limbs are.longer 
and more robu.st, and have very strong curved and pointed claws. 
The best-known species, LumholU’ tree kangaroo {Dendrolagus 
lumholizt), is found in North Queensland. It was named by 
Professor Collett in honour of its discoverer, who described it as 
living on the highest parts of the mountaijts, in the densest scrub 
and most inaccessible places. It is hunted, by the blacks with 
trained dingoes; the flesh is much prized by the blacks, but the 
presence of a worm between the muscles and the skin renders 
It less inviting to Europeans. 

TBEE-SHR£W> any of the arboreal insectivorous mammals 
of the genus Tupaia, There are about a dozen species, widely 
distributed over the east. There is a general resemblance to 
squirrels. The species differ chiefly in the size and in colour and 
length of the fur. Nearly all have long bushy tails. Their food 
consists of insects and fruit, which they usually seek for in the 
trees. When feeding they often sit on their haunches, holding 
the food, after the manner of squirrels, betwewi their fore- paws. 
The pen-tailed tree-shrew lowi), from Borneo, Sumatra 

and the Malay Peninsula, is the second generic representative of 
the family Tupaiidae. The head and b^y, clotlied imhlackiah^ 
brown fur, are about 6 in. long; the tail, still longer, is black, 
scaled and sparsely haired for the upper two-thirds, whiJte the 
lower third is fringed on eaf:h side with long hairs, mostly white,. 
One shrew front Borneo and a second from the Philippinea .have; 
been referred to a separate genus under the name Urogale everetti 
and U. rylindrura, on account of their uniformly short-haired, in 
place of varied, tails. (See Insectivora.) ^ 

TRE£*WORSHIP. Primitive man, observing the growth land 
death of trees, the elasticity of their branches, the sensitiveness 
and the annual decay and revival of their foliage, anticipated in 
his own way the tendency of modern science to. lessen the guff 
between the animal and the vegetable , world. When sober Greek; 
philosophers (Aristotle, Plutarch) thought that trees had' percep- 
tions, passions and reason, less profound thinkers may be excused 
for ascribing to them human conceptions and supernatural 
powers, and for entertaining beliefs which were entimy witioxml 
and logical from primitive points of view, These behefe were 
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part of a small stock of fundamental ideas into which scientific 
knowledge of causation did not enter, ideas which persist in one 
form or another over a large portion of the world, and have even 
found a place in the higher religions, inevitably conditioned 
as these positive faiths are by the soil upon which they flourish. ^ 
In fact, the evidence for tree-worship is almost unmanageably 
large, and since comparative studies do not as yet pe.rmit a 
concise and conclusive synopsis of the subject, this article will 
confine itself to some of the more prominent characteristics. 

Numerous popular stories reflect a firmly rooted belief in an 
intimate connexion between a human being and a tree, plant 
or flower. Sometimes a man’s life depends upon the 
hiumanLUc suffers when it withers or is injured, and we 

* encounter the idea of the external souly already found 
in the Egyptian “Tale of the Two Brothers” of at least 3000 years 
ago. Here one of the brothers leaves his heart on the top of the 
flower of the acacia and falls dead when it is cut down. Some- 
times, however, the tree is an indeXy a mysterious token which 
shows its sympathy with an absent hero by weakening or dying, 
as the man becomes ill or loses his life. These two features very 
easily combine, and they agree in representing a — to us — 
mysterious sympathy between tree- and human-life, w'hich, as a 
matter of fact, frequently manifests itself in recorded beliefs and 
customs of historical times. ^ Thus, sometimes the new-born 
child is associated with a newly planted tree with which its life is 
supposed to be bound up; or, on ceremonial occasions (betrothal, 
marriage, ascent to the throne), a personal relationship of this 
kind is instituted by planting trees, upon the fortunes of which 
the career of the individual depends. Sometimes, moreover, 
boughs or plants are selected and the individual draws omens of 
life and death from I he fate of his or her choice. Again, a man will 
put himself into relationship with a tree by depositing upon it 
something which has been in the closest contact with himself 
(hair, clothing, &c.). This is not so unusual as might appear; 
there are numerous examples of the conviction that a sympathetic 
relationship continues to subsist between things which have once 
been connected {e.g, a man and his hair), and this may be illus- 
trated e.specially in magical practices upon material objects which 
are supposed to affect the former owncr.**^ We have to start then 
with the recognition that the notion of a real inter-connexion 
between human life and trees has never presented any difficulty 
to primitive minds. 

The custom of transferring disease or .sickness from men to 
trees is well known.'* Sometimes the hair, nails, clothing, &c., 
of a sickly person are fixed to a tree, or they are forcibly inserted 
in a hole in the trunk, or the tree is split and the patient passes 
through the aperture. Where the tree has been thus injured, its 
recovery and that of the patient are often associated. Different 
explanations may be found of such customs which naturally 
take gather different forms among peoples in different grades of 

' In this as in other subjects of comparative religion (see Serpent- 
Woks<iP)tthe comparative and historical aspects of the problems 
should hdrb* afi^ed from psychology, which investigates tne actual 
m^iital procewes themselves. A naive rationalisnT or intellect iialism 
which wpyld ridicule or deplore the modern retention of " primitive " 
ideas '.has^ to reckon with the psychology of the modern average 
mantad conStitlttion; a more critical and more sympathetic attitude 
may in religious and in other forms of belief and custom 

the. njeceisary consequences of a continuous development linking 
together the'highe.st and the lowest conceptions of life. * 

See the evidence collected by E. S. Ilartland, The Legend of 
Perseus ii. ; J. G. I'razer, The Golden Bough (1900), 

iii. 351 sqq., 391 ; and in general, A, E. Crawley, The Idea of the Soul 

(1909). 

“ There appears to be a fundamental confusion of association, 
likened and identity, which on psychological grounds is quite 
intelligible. It is appropriate to notice the custom of injuring an 
^nemy b^’’ simply beating a tree-stump over which his name had 
prcvicmsly been pronounced (A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples of 
the ^ave Coast of West Africa, 1890, p. 98). The folk-lore of the 
" name widespread and of great antiquity, and certain features 
of it show that a thing (individual or object) and its name were 
not easily disconnected, and that what affected the one affected 
the othes. In this case, by pronouncing the name the tree-stump 
for all intents and purposes became the enemy. 

* HartUmd ii. 142 sqq.; Frazer m. 26 sqq. 


civilization. Much depends upon the theory of illness. In 
India, for example, when the patient is supposed to be tormented 
by a demon, ceremonies are performed to provide it with a tree 
where it will dwell peacefully without molesting the patient so 
long as the tree is left unharmed.*' Such ideas do not enter, of 
course, when the rite merely removes the illness and selfishly 
endangers the health of those who may approach the trec.*^ 
Again, sometimes it is clearly felt that the man’s personality has 
been mystically united v ith some healthy and sturdy tree, and in 
this case we may often presume that such trees already possessed 
some peculiar reputation. The custom finds an analogy when 
hair, nail-clippings, &c., are hung upon a tree for safety’s sake lest 
they fall into the hands of an enemy who might injure the owner 
by means of them. 

In almost cA'^ery part of the world travellers have observed the 
custom of hanging objects upon trees in order to establish some 
sort of a relationship between the offerer and the tree. 

Such trees not infrequently adjoin a well or are accom- 
panied by sacred buildings, pillars, &c. Throughout 
Europe, also, a mass of evidence has been collected testifying to 
the lengthy persistence of “ superstitious ” practices and beliefs 
concerning them. The tree.s are known as the scenes of pilgrim- 
ages, ritual ambulation, and the recital of (Christian) prayers. 
Wreaths, ribbons or rags are suspended to win favour for sick 
men or cattle, or merely for “ good luck.” Popular belief 
associates the sites with healing, bewitching, or mere “ wishing ” ; 
and though now perhaps the tree is the object only of some vague 
respect, there are abundant allusions to the earlier vitality of 
coherent and systematic cults." Decayed or fragmentary though 
the features may be in Europe, modern observers have found in 
other parts of the world more organic examples which enable us, 
not necessarily to reconstruct the fragments which have survived 
in the higher religions and civilizations, but at least to understand 
their earlier -significance. In India, for example, the Korwas 
hang rags on the trees which form the shrines of the village-gods, 
in Nebraska the object of the custom is to propitiate the super- 
natural beings and to procure good weather and hunting. In 
South America Darwin recorded a tree honoured by numerous 
offerings (rags, meat, cigars, &c.); libations were made to it, and 
horses were sacrificed.*^ If, in this instance, the Gauchos regarded 
the tree, not as the embodiment or abode of Walleechu, but as the 
very god himself, this is a subtle but very important transference 
ol thought, the failure to realize which has not been confined to 
those who have venerated trees. 

Among the Arabs the sacred trees are haunted by angels or by 
jinn] sacrifices are made, and the sick who sleep beneath them 
receive prescriptions in their dreams. Here, as 
frequently elsewhere, it is dangerous to pull a bough. sp/r/tsf 
This dread of damaging special trees is familiar : Cato 
in.structed the woodman to sacrifice to the male or female deity 
before thinning a grove (De re rustica, 139), while in the Homeric 
poem to Aphrodite the tree nymph is w'ounded when the tree is 
injured, and dies when the trunk falls.*' Early Buddhism decided 
that trees had neither mind nor feeling and might lawfully be cut; 
but it recognized that certain spirits might reside in them, and 
this the modern natives of India firmly believe. Propitiation is 
made before the sacrilegious axe is laid to the holy trees ; loss of 
life or of wealth and the failure of rain are feared should they be 
wantonly cut; and there are even trees which it is dangerous to 
climb.**^ The Talein of Burma prays to the tree before he cuts it 
down, and the African woodman will place a fresh sprig upon the 


^ W. Crookc, The Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India 
(1896), ii. 92 sqq.; cf. p. 90, where the demon, the cause of sterility, 
is removed to trees. 

« Cf. E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (1903), ii. 149 seq.; G. L. 
Gomme, Ethnology in Folk-lore (1892), 141 seq*. 

7 Hartland ii. 175 sqq,; CTomme, pp. 85, 94 seq., 102 sqq., and 
the literature at the end of this article. 

® Tvlor ii. 223 seq. 

8 See generally Frazer i. 170 sqq., Tylor i. 475 sqa., ii. 219 seq. 
For the survival of the idea of modern Greece, see J. C. Lawson, 
Modern Greek Folk-lore {1^10), p. 158 seq. 

“ Crookc ii. 77. 87, 90 sqq. 
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from the scarlet-crinwon of its< wing-ooveirts and its white spotted 
pittsxi^ieSk Its bright hue is hardly visible when the bird is at rest, 
and it then presents a dingy appearance of grey and black. It is 
a species of wide range, extending from Spain tb China; and. though 
b\it seldom leaving its cliffs, it has wandered even so far as England. 
Morrett {Pium, p. 177) in 1667 included it as a British bird, and the 
correapondbnee between Marsham and Gilbert White {Proc. Norf. 
and Norw, Nat. Society, ii. 180) proves that an example was shot in 
Norfolk, on the 30th of October 1792; while another is reported 
(Zbolopst. 2nd scries, p. 4839) to have been killed in Lancashire on 
the 8m of May 1872. 

The passerine family Certhiidae contains a number of genera of 
birds to which the general name " creeper ” is applied; they occur 
m North America, Europe and Asia, the greater part of Africa, and 
Australia and New Guinea. (A. N.) 

TREE-FETRN. In old and well-grown specimens of some of 
the familiar ferns of temperate climates the wide-spreading crown 
of fronds may be observed to rise at a distance often of a good 
many inches above the ground, and from a stem of consider- 
able thickness. The common male fern La sir am {Filix-mas) 
affords the commonest instance of this; higher and thicker 
trunks are, however, occasionally presented hv the royal fern 
{Osmimda rrgalis), in which a height of 2 ft. may be attained, 
and this with very considerable apparent thickness, due, however, 
to the origin and descent of a new series of adventitious roots 
from the bases of each annual set of fronds. Some tropical 
members and allies of these genera become more distinctly 
tree-like, r.g. Todea; Ptm'i also has some sub-arboreal forms. 
Oleandra is branched and shruivlike, while/i«g?V)/)/c;'/V and Mar- 
altia may also rise to 2 ft. or more. But the tree-ferns proper 
arc practically included within the family Cyatheaceae. This 
includes seven genera {CycUhea, Ahophila, Hemitelia, Dichsonia, 
Thyrsopteris, Cibotium and Balaniium) and nearly 300 species, 
of which a few are herbaceous, but the majority arboreal and 
palm-like, reaching frequently a height of 50 ft. or more, Also- 
phi I a excelsa of Norfolk Island having sometimes measured 60 to 
80 ft. The fronds arc rarely simple or simply pinnate, but usually 
tripinnatc or decompound, and may attain a length of 20 ft., thus 
lorming a splendid crown of foliage. The stem may occasionally 
branch into many crowns. 

The genera are of wide geographical range, mostly within the 
tropics; but South Australia, New Zealand, and the southern Pacific 
islands all possess their treo-ferns. In Tasmania Ahophtla australis 
has been found up to the snow-level, and in the humid and mountain- 
ous regions of the tropics tree-ferns arc also found lo range up to 
a considerable altitude The fronds may cither contribute to the 
apparent thickness of the stem by leaving niore or less of their bases, 
winch become hardened and persistent, or they mav be articulated 
to the stem and fall off, leaving cliaracteri.stic scars in sphal senes 
upon the stem. The stem is frequently much increased in apparent 
thickness by the downgrowth of aerial roots, formuig a black coating 
.seveial inches or even a foot in thickness, but its essential structure 
dill ms little in principle from that familiar in tlic rhizome of the 
couunou bracken (Pteris). To tlie ring or rather netted cylinder 
of tibrovascular bundles cliaracteristic of all fernstems scattered* 
internal as well as external bundles arising from these are 
superadded and in a tree-fern the outer bundles give off branches 
to the descending roots from the region where they pass into the 
loaves. 

Tree-ferns are cultivated for tlieir beauty alone; a few, however, 
are of some economic applications, chiefly as sources of starch. 
Thu.s the beautiful Alsopktla excelsa of Norfolk Island is said to be 
threatened with extinction for the sake of its sago-like pith, which 
is greediJv oaten by hoge; Cyathea meduUaris also furnishes a kmd 
of sago to the natives of New Zealand, Queensland and the Pacific 
islands. A Javanese species of Dickbuma {D. chrysotricha) furnishes 
silky hairs, which have been imported as a styptic, and the long 
siik^** or rather woolly hairs, so abundant on the stem and frond-leaves 
in various species of CiboUum^ have not only been put to a 
similar use, but in the Sandwich Islands furnish wool for stuffing 
mattresses and cushions, which -was formerly an article of export. 
The “ Tartarian lamb," or Agnus scythicus of old travellers' tales 
in China and Tartarv, is simply the woolly stock of Cibotium 
Barometz. which, when dried and inverted, with all save four of its 
frond-stalks cut away, has a droll resemblance to a toy ;heep. 

TREE FROG. Many different groups of tailless Batrachian.s 
(see Frog) are adapted to arboreal life, which is indicated by 
expansions of the tips of fingers and toes, adhesive disks which 
assist the animal in climbing on vertical smooth surfaces. These 
disks do not act as suckers, but adhere by rapid and intense 
pressure of the distal phalanx and special muscles upon the lower 


surface, which is a^o provided^with numerQUfi>glatrKi8 produoiogt 
a viscous secretion. 

The best-known tree frog is the little of continental 

Europe, rainette of the French, Lauhffosch of the Germans^ 
often kept in glass cylinders provided with a ladder, which the 
frog is supposed to ascend or descend in prevision. of the weather. 
But recent experiments conducted on scientific principles show 
that not much reliance can be placed on its prophecies. This 
frog is one of the smallest of European Batrachkns, rarely 
reaching 2 in. in length; its upper parts are smooth and shiny, 
normally of a bright grass-green^ which may change rapidly 
to yellow, brown, olive or blacky some specimens, deprived of the 
yellow pigment which contributes to form the green colour, are 
sky-blue or turquoise blue; the lower parts are granulate and 
white. 

The family Hylidae, of which the European tree frog is the type. 
IB cloRely related to the Bufonidae or true toada, being distinguished 
from them by tlic presence of teeth m the upper ]aw and by the daw- 
like shape of the terminal phalanx of the digits. It is a large family, 
represented by about three hundred species, two hundred and fifty 
of which belong to the genus Hyla, distributed over Europe, temperate 
Asia, North Atrica, North and Soutli America, Papua and Australia. 
Close allies of Hyla arc the Nototrema of Central and Soutli America, 
in which the female devclop.s a dorsal broad pouch in which the 
voung undergo part or the whole of their metamorphoses . The 
genus Phvllomedusa, also from Central and South America, are 
quadrumanous; the inner finger and the toe being opposable to the 
others, and the loot being very similar to the liana. These frogs 
deposit their .spawn between the leaves of branches overhanging 
water, into which the tadpoles drop and spend their lan’nl life. 

TREE KANGAROO, any individual of the diprotodont mar- 
supial genus Dendrolagus (see Marsupiaua). Three species are 
inhabitants of New Guinea and the fourth is found in Northi 
Queensland. They differ greatly from all other members of the 
family (Macropodidae), being chiefly arboreal in their habits, and 
feeding on bark, leaves and fruit. Their hinder limbs arc 
shorter than in the true kangaroos, and their fore limbs are.longer 
and more robu.st, and have very strong curved and pointed claws. 
The best-known species, LumholU’ tree kangaroo {Dendrolagus 
lumholizt), is found in North Queensland. It was named by 
Professor Collett in honour of its discoverer, who described it as 
living on the highest parts of the mountaijts, in the densest scrub 
and most inaccessible places. It is hunted, by the blacks with 
trained dingoes; the flesh is much prized by the blacks, but the 
presence of a worm between the muscles and the skin renders 
It less inviting to Europeans. 

TBEE-SHR£W> any of the arboreal insectivorous mammals 
of the genus Tupaia, There are about a dozen species, widely 
distributed over the east. There is a general resemblance to 
squirrels. The species differ chiefly in the size and in colour and 
length of the fur. Nearly all have long bushy tails. Their food 
consists of insects and fruit, which they usually seek for in the 
trees. When feeding they often sit on their haunches, holding 
the food, after the manner of squirrels, betwewi their fore- paws. 
The pen-tailed tree-shrew lowi), from Borneo, Sumatra 

and the Malay Peninsula, is the second generic representative of 
the family Tupaiidae. The head and b^y, clotlied imhlackiah^ 
brown fur, are about 6 in. long; the tail, still longer, is black, 
scaled and sparsely haired for the upper two-thirds, whiJte the 
lower third is fringed on eaf:h side with long hairs, mostly white,. 
One shrew front Borneo and a second from the Philippinea .have; 
been referred to a separate genus under the name Urogale everetti 
and U. rylindrura, on account of their uniformly short-haired, in 
place of varied, tails. (See Insectivora.) ^ 

TRE£*WORSHIP. Primitive man, observing the growth land 
death of trees, the elasticity of their branches, the sensitiveness 
and the annual decay and revival of their foliage, anticipated in 
his own way the tendency of modern science to. lessen the guff 
between the animal and the vegetable , world. When sober Greek; 
philosophers (Aristotle, Plutarch) thought that trees had' percep- 
tions, passions and reason, less profound thinkers may be excused 
for ascribing to them human conceptions and supernatural 
powers, and for entertaining beliefs which were entimy witioxml 
and logical from primitive points of view, These behefe were 
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The development of the beliefs relatimg to the Bpirit-occupants 
themselves would take us along quite another line of inquiry. 
When the tree-spirit was conceived to be of human shape the 
numerous stories which associate trees with men or deities of flesh 
and 'blood would easily arise; and just as Indian natives have 
gods which are supposed to dwell in trees, so in higher religions 
we find a Zeus or a Dionysus Endendros, gods, “ occupants of 
trees,” who have been identified with one or other of the leading 
members of a recognized pantheon.^ 

The vicissitudes of the old tree-spirits arc influenced by the 
circumstances of history . Syrian writers speak of a ” king of the 
forest ” and of a tall olive tree to the worship of which 
Satan seduced the people. But these “ trees of the 
demons ” were hewn down by zealous S)Tian Chris- 
tians. So also the caliph Omar cut down the tree at Hodaibaya 
visited by pilgrims, lest it should be worshipped, and the Council 
of Nantes (a.d. 895) expressly enjoined the destruction of trees 
Which were consecrated to demons. Tradition has preserved 
some recollections of the overthrow of tree-cult in Europe. 
Bonifacius destroyed the great oak of Jupiter at Geismar in Hesse, 
and built of the wood a chapel to St Peter. (A similar continuity 
was maintained near Hebron when Constantine destroyed the 
itiols and altars beneath the oak or terebinth of Abraham at 
Mamre and replaced them by a basilica.) On the Heinzenberg 
near Zell the Chapel of Our Lady stands where the old tree 
uttered its coniplaint as the woodman cut it down ; and at Kil- 
dare {ctlldcera, church of the oak), ” Saint ” Brigit or Bridget 
built her church under an oak tree.'^ On the other hand, at 
Samosata, the sacred tree worshipped in Christian times, was 
honoured as the wood of Christ’s cross, and this growth of a new 
tradition to justify or at least to modify an old survival recurs 
in Palestine where the holy trees, whether adjoining a venerated 
tomb or not, are often connected with the names of saints or 
prophets and sometimes with appropriate traditions. 

It is impossible to do more than indicate the outlines of an intricate 
subject which concerns the course of certain fundamental ideas, 
their particular development so far as trees arc concerned, and the 
more accidental factors which have mfluenced these two line.s within 
historical times. Several important aspects have been inevilahly 
ignored, r.g, the marriage of trees and tree-spirits, the annual festivals 
at the growth and decay of vegetation, and the evidence for the 
association of prominent deities with tree-sjnritB. For lhe.se features 
and for other general information .see especially the works of J. G. 
Frazer {Golden Bough ; Lectures on Kingship : Adonis, Attis and 
Ostrts : Tvtemism amrf Exogamy), other literature cited in the course 
of this article, and the numerous works dealing with primitive 
rehgious and other customs. Among tlie most useful nionogra))hs 
are those of C. Boettichei, Der Uaumkultus d. HeLlenen (1836); 
W. Mannhardt, Ver Baumkultus der Germanen und ihre Nachbar- 
stihnme (1875), Antike Wald- und Feldkulte (rHyy). and, for intro- 
ductory study, Mrs [. H. Philpot, The Sacred Tree, ordhe Tree in 
Beltgion ^nd Myth (1807). (b. A. C.) 

TREFOIL (I.^t. trifolium, three-leaved plant, Fr. trefle, Ger. 
Dnihlatt Und Dreihlattbogen), the term in Gothic architecture 
gitaeiv teethe orhamental foliation or ensping introduced in the 
heads of^winddw-lightsj tracery, panellings, &c., in which the 
etetre takea the'forra of a three-loL>ed leaf, one of the earliest 
.ex^mpVes being in the plate tracery at Winchester (1222-1235); 
serQuATREFOIL. 

SAMUEL PRIDEAUX (1813-1875), English 
thedfapfikn, was borh at Wodehouse Plane, near Falmouth, on 
the 30th q{ January 1813. His parents were Quakers, and he 
himself for many years was in communion with the (Darbyite) 
Plymouth Bretliren, but afterwards became a Presbyterian. 

Dodona; the sacred oak of which the Argo Was built); also (ft) it 
was bejicvdd that the divine essence could be made to enter — tran- 
suhtontiated as it were — into an image (cf. Rameisee II. and liis 
iddls; see Brea.<ited. Egypt Hist. Doc. iii. 179, note; and for analo- 
gies ^/Folk-fore, viii. 325). 

’ Even the Hebrews knew of the jmod-will of " Him who dwelt 
in the ” (Deut. xxxiii. 16). For ideas associating Yahweh 

(Jehovah) withltroes, see J. G. Frazer, Anthrop. Essays toE. B, Tylor 
(igojO. p. 125 seq. 

** See Chadwick 33, 35; Frazer. Lectures, 223; and Hartland ii. 
.181, 184 (who refers to the tree- worship taken over by St Maree 
and St Ettp). "Even the-tenqdes of Dodona and of Jupiter Capi- 
tollnus Stood on the sites of older tree-worship. 


For a while he worked at the ironworks, Neath Abbey, 
Glamorgan, and then set up as a private tutor in Falmouth, 
finally devoting himself to a laborious student life, until he was 
incapacitated by paralysis in 1870. He received the LL.I). 
degree from St Andrews and a pension of £200 from the civil 
list. He died at Plymouth on the 24th of April 1875. 

Mo.st of his numerous publications had reference to his groat 
critical edition of the New Testament (1857-1872; see Bible; 
New Testament, Textual Criticism). They include an Account 
of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament (1834). a new edition 
of T. H. Horne’s Introduction (i 860), and Canon Muratorianus : 
Earliest Catalogue of Boohs of the New Testament (t868). As early 
as 1844 he published an edition of the Book of the Revelation, with 
the Greek text so revised as to rest uliuost entirely upon ancient 
evidence. Trcgelles wrote Heads of Hebrew Grammar (1832), 
translated Gesenius's Hebrew Lexicon, and was the author of a httle 
work on the Jansenists (1851) and of various works in exposition 
of his special eschatological views {Remarks on the Propheitc l^isions 
of Daniel, 1852; new ed. 18O4). 

TR£GUIER, a port of western France, in the depiartment of 
Cotes-cIu-Nord, 36 m. N.W. of St Brieuc by road. Pop. (1906), 
2605. The port is situated about 54 m. from the English 
Channel at the confluence of two streams tliat form the Tr^guier 
river; it carries on fishing and a coasting and smaU foreign 
trade. The cathedral, remarkable in having three towers over 
the transept, one of which is surmounted by a fine spire, dates 
from the 14th and islh centuries. It contains the sumptuous 
modern mausoleum of St Yves (d. 1 303), a canon of the cathedral, 
the building of which was largely due to him. To the south of 
the churcli there is a cloister (latter half of the 15th century) 
with graceful arcades. There is a statue of Ernest Renan, 
a native of the town. Saw-milling, boat-building and flax- 
stripping are carried on, together with trade in cereals, cloth, 
potatoes, &c. 

Tr^guier (Treeoruni), which dates from the 6th century, grew 
up round a monastery founded by St Tugdual. In the 9th 
century it became the seat of a bishopric, suppressed in 1790. 

TREILHARD, JEAN BAPTISTE (1742-1810), French revolu- 
tionist, was born at Brives (Corpse). In Paris he gained reputa- 
tion as an avocat at the parlement, and was a deputy to the 
states-general in 1 789. In the Constituent Assembly he showed 
great capacity in dealing with the reorganization of the Church 
and the nationalization of ecclesiastical property. Ineligible, 
like all the members of the Constituent Assembly, for tlic Legis- 
lative Assembly, he became president of the criminal tribunal of 
Paris, but failed through lack of firmness. The department of 
Seine-et-Oise elected him to the Convention, where he attached 
him.self to the group known as the Mountain (q.v.) and voted for 
the death of Louis XVI. He was a member of the committee 
of public safety, and became president of the Convention on 
the 27th of December 1792. Under the Directory he entered 
the Council of the Five Hundred (of which he was president 
during the month of Nivose, year IV.), was a member of the 
Tribunal of Cassation, plenipotentiary at the ('ongress of Rastatt, 
and became a director in the year VI. After the coup d'Hat 
of 18 Brumaire he became president of the tribunal of appeal 
and councillor of state. He took an important ^part in drafting 
the civil code, the criminal code, the code of civil procedure and 
the commercial code. He died on the ist of December 1810, a 
senator and count of the empire. 

Sec Bonnal dc Ganges, " Repr^sentants du peuple digiutairea 
par Napoleon . . . Treilhard,” in tfie Revue du monde oathqlique 
(7th senes. voJ. iii. , 1900) ; Guyot d'Amfteville. Vie de J. B. Treilhard 
(Limoges, 1879). 

TRBITSCHKE, HEINRICH VQN (r 834-1 896), German his- 
torian and political writer, was born at Dresden on the 15th of 
September 1834. He was the son of an officer in the Saxon 
army who rose to be governor of Kbnigstein and military gover- 
nor of Dresden. Young Treitschke was prevented by deafness 
from entering the public service. After studying at Ldpzig 
and Bonn, where he was a pupil of Dahlmann, he established 
himself as a privatdozent at Leipzig^ lecturing on history and 
politics. He at once became very popular with the students, 
but his political opinions made it impossible for the Saxon 
government to appoint him to a professorship. He was at that 
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cimc a strong Liberal ; be hoped to see Germany united into n 
single state with a parliamentary government, and that all the 
smaller states would be swept away. In 1865 he was appointed 
prolessor at Freiburg; in 1866, at the outbreak of war, his 
sympathies with Prussia were so strong that be went to Berlin, 
became a Prussian subject, and was appointed editor of the 
Preussische Jahrbucher. A violent article, in which he demanded 
the annexation of Hanover and Saxony, and attacked with great 
bitterness the Saxon royal house, led to an estran^ment from 
his father, who enjoyed the warm friendship of the king. It was 
only equalled in its ill humour by his attacks on Bavaria in 1870. 
After holding appointments at Kiel and Heidelberg, he was in 
1874 made ’professor at Berlin; he had already in 1871 become 
a member of the Reichstag, and from that time till his death 
in 1896 he was one of the most prominent figures in the city. 
On Sybel's death he succeeded him as editor of the Historisehe 
Zeiischnft, He had outgrown his early Liberalism and become 
the chief panegyrist of the house of Hohenzollern. He did more 
than any one to mould the minds of the rising generation, and he 
carried them with him even in his violent attacks on all opinionh 
and all parties which appeared in any way to be injurious to 
the rising power of Germany. He supported the government 
in its attempts to subdue by legislation the Socialists, Poles and 
Catholics ; and he was one of the few men of eminence who gave 
the sanction of his name to the attacks on the Jews which began 
in 1878. As a strong advocate of colonial expansion he was dso 
a bitter enemy of Great Britain, and he was to a large extent 
responsible for the anti-British feeling of German Chauvinism 
during the last years of the T9th century. In the Reichstag 
he had originally been a member of the National Liberal party, 
but in 1879 he was the first to accept the new commercial policy ol 
Bismarck, and in hi.^ later years ho joined the Moderate Conserva- 
tives, but his deafness prevented him from taking a prominent 
part in debate. He died at Berlin on the 28th of April 1896. 

As an historian Treitschke holds a very high place. He 
approached history as a politician and confined himself to those 
peiiods and characters in which great political problems were 
being worked out : above all, he was a patriotic historian, and 
he never wandered far from Prussia. His great achievement 
was the Bistory of Germany in the Nineteenth Century, The 
first volume was published in 1879, and during the next sixteen 
years four more volumes appeared, but at his death he had only 
advanced to the year 1847. The work shows extreme diligence, 
and scrupulous care in the use of authoritie.s. It is discursive and 
badly arranged, but it is marked by a power of style, a vigour of 
narrative, and a skill in delineation of character which give life to 
the most unattractive period of German history ; notwithstanding 
the extreme spirit of partisanship and some faults of taate, it will 
remain a remarkable monument of literary ability. 'Beside.s this 
he wTOte a number of biographical and historical essays, as well 
us numerous articles and papers on contemporary politics, of 
which some are valuable contributions to political thought. 

Th« most important of the essays have been collected under the 
title Historische und politische Aufsatze vols., Leipzig. 

H Rolcction from his more controversial writings was made under the 
tith' Zehn Jahre deutscher luimpfe; in i89(> a now volume appeared, 
called Deutsche Kdmpfe, mue Paige. After his death his lectures 
on political subjects were published under the title Politik. He 
brought out also in 185O a short volume of poems called Vater- 
landischc Gedichte> and another volume in the following year. The 
only works translated into English are two ppmphlets on the war 
of 1870, What we demand from Fra-nce (London, 1670), and The Fire- 
test of the North German Confederation ,(1870). 

See Schiemann, Heinrich v. Treitschkes Lehr- und Wander jahre, 
/Sj 6 -iS 66 (Munich, 1896) ; Gustav Frcitag und Heinrich v, Treitschke 
im Brief wechsel (Leipzig, 1900); Deutsche Rundschau (Oct. iHod); 
and article by J. W. Headlam, Hist. Rev. (Dec. 1897). (J. W. He.) 

TRELAWNY, EDWARD JOHN (1792-1881), JCnglish sailor 
and friend of Shelley and Byron, was born in London on the 
13th of November 1792, the son of an army officer. After a 
short term in the navy and a naval school, he shipped for India, 
but deserted, at Bombay. For several years he led an adven- 
turous life in India, but about 181 3 returned to England, man ied 
.and settled -down. It was eanly in 1-822 Iffiat met Shelley 
-and Byron at Pisa and passed ^nearly every day with one or 


both of diem imtil 'the drownii^ of '8h»llity Wiliams 

on the 8th of July, He it was vffio superintended the recovery 
and cremation of the bodies, snatching Shelley’s heart from the 
flames, and who added the lines from the Tempest to Leiih 
Hunt^s “ Cor Cordium and, finally, who supplied the hkrras 
for Mrs Shelley’s return to England. In 1823 'he set oirt^witlh 
Byron for Greece, to aid in the struggle for independen^. 
Distressed by his companion’s dilatoriness, Trelawny left him 
and joined the insurgent chief Odysseus and afterwards Tnaffied 
his sister Tersitza. While in charge of the former’s foftreSs 
on Parnassus he was assaulted by two Engli^men and nearly 
killed. Returning to England, he lived for a time in Comwgill 
with his mother and afterwards in London, where his romantic 
associations, picturesque person and agreeable manners made 
him a great social favourite. Permission having been refused 
him to write the life of Shelley, he began an accouirt of his owti 
life in the Adventures of a Younger Son (1835), followed mudi 
later by a second part : Rerofleciions of SkelJey and Byron 
(1858). This gives an admirable portrait of Shelley, and a less 
truthful one of Byi'on. He married a third time, but the irregu- 
larity of his life e.stranged him from his wife, and he died at 
Sompring, near Worthing, on the 13th of August 1881. His 
ashes were buried in Rome by the side of those of Shelley. The 
old seaman in Millai.s’s picture, “ I'he North-West Passage,” in 
the Tate Gallery, London, gives a portrait of him. 

See the Letters of Edward J. Trelawny, edited with Introduction 
by H. Buxton Forman, C.B. (1910). 

TRELAWNY, SIR .JONATHAN, Bart. (1650-1721), Eqglish 
prelate, was a younger son of Sir Jonathan Trelawny, bart. 
(1624-1685), a member of a very old Cornish family, and was 
born at Pelynt in Cornwall on the 24th of March 1650. Educated 
at We.stminster School and at Christ Church, Oxford, Trelawny 
took holy orders in 1673, and in 1685, his elder brother having 
died in 1680, became third baronet in succession to his father. 
Having rendered good service to James II. during Monmouth’s 
rebellion, Trelawny was consecrated bishop of Bristol on the 8th 
of November 1685. He was loyal to King James until the first 
declaration of indulgence in April 1687, when, an a bishop, he 
I used his influence with his clergy against tlie king, and, as a 
Cornish landowner, resisted the attempt to assemble a packed 
parliament. In May 1688 Trelawny signed the petition agaiast 
the second declaration of indulgence, and in the following month 
was imprisoned in the Tower of London with Archbishop San- 
croft and five other bishops, sharing their triumphant acquittal. 
In spite of Burnet's assertion^ it is probable that Trelawny did 
not sign the invitation to William of Orange, although he cer- 
tainly welcomed his army into Bristol. Before this James II., 
anxious to regain the bishop’s support, had nominated him vto 
the see of Exeter; but Trelawny lost nothing, as this appointment 
was almost at once confirmed by William III. Unlike five of 
his colleagues among the “ .seven bishops,*’ Trelawny took the 
oaths of allegiance to William and Mary; but he was soon 
estranged from the new king and sided wi^ the princess Anne, 
who showed him some favour after she became queen. In 1707 
Trelawny was appointed bishop of Winchester and became 
prelate of the Order of the Garter, but henceforward he took very 
little part in politics. He died at his residence at Clftlsea on 
the 19th of July 1721, and was buriod at Pelynt. His wife was 
Rebecca (d. 1710), daughter of Thomas Hele of Bascombe, 
Devon, by whom he had a family of six sons and six da^hters. 
His eldest son, John, the 4th baronet, “died without sons in 1 756, 
and the present baronet is descended from the bishop’s brother, 
/Henry (d. 1702). Another of his sons was Edward Trelawny 
(1699-1754), governor of Jamaica from 1738 to 1752. When 
bishop of Exeter, Trelawny, as visitor of Exeter College, Oxford, 
deprived the rector of his office, a sentence which was upheld on 
appeal by the House of Lords ; and when Lishpp of Winchester 
he completed the rebuilding of Wolvesey Palace. Trelawny is 
the hero, or one of the heroes, of the refrain : — 

“ And shall Trelawny die, 

Here's twenty thousand Cornl^hmen 
Will know the reason why.” 
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These words were surig by the men of Cornwall, who seem to I and sub-terminal sucker or between two adoral suckers, but in 
have assembled during the bishop's short imprisonment in 1688. 1 Oasterostomum and its allies it is mid-ventral. A second sucker 

It is probable, however, that a similar threat was heard in 1628, i 1,1 nVetLodl thi f 

1 / 1 \ If ai fai !_• 1 ' parasitic 1 re matodes this post-oral sucker is a complex disk placed 

when John Ircuiwny (1592- 1 665)^ grandfather of the bishop, was ' near the hinder end and provided with suckerlets, hooks and a 
imprisoned by the House of Commons for opposing the election musculature ansin;» from a special skeleton. In the majority oi 
of Sir John Eliot to parliament. The “ Song of the Western i ^‘ndoparasitic forms it is merely a nuiscular disk just behind the 
Men,” which contains the above refrain, was composed in 1825 ’ 

by R. S. Hawker. 

TREMATODES, or flukes (as they are called from their 
fish-like shape), one of the three classes that compose the phylum 
Platyclmia (q.v.). 'I’hcy arc flattened organisms provided with 
two or more suckers, hence their name {TprjfumuSri^iy pierced with 
holes), and arc exclusively parasitic both in their earlier and 


mouth ; but in the Aspidocotylca thi.s sucker forms a muscular 
ribbed sole extending over the ^cater part of the ventral surface 
7 ). 

The anterior and postenor ends of the body arc well defined. 
The former is specially modified in a few genera in a manner analogous 
to the “ proboscis " of certain Rhabdocoel Turbellaria. Thus in the 
recentlv discovered arctic genus Prosorhynchus the muscular and 
glandular extremity is jirotrusible, but in’ the allied Gasterostomum 
this organ is represented by a sucker with hnibriated or tentacular 


mature stages of life. Their .structure has undergone little de- I margins. Another form, Rhopalophorus, has two cephalic tentacles 

generation in connexion with this habit, and may be compared i hooks The chief genital pore 

... uu 4-k, *. t . / \ i.- f placed anteriorly between the oral sucker and the ventral one, 

organ for organ with that of the Planarians (q.v.). The chief 1 and is posterior only in Holostomidae, Gasterostomidao and a few 
peculiarities that distinguish Trematodes from their free-living Distomidae. Usually this aperture is median but occasionallv 


a.syminetrical. Both male and female gonodiicts open through a com’ 
mon atrium to the exterior by this pore, but in three bisexual genera 
the male and female ducts are developed in separate individuals 
{Bilharzia, Didymozoon, KoeUikena). A .single or paired accessory 
gonopore is nuT with in many Trematodes just as in certain Turbei- 
laria (e.g. Cylindrostomum, Trigonoporuh). This accessory pore is 
not of uniform significance. In ectoparasitic Trematodes it is paired 

lion are those of sense,’ butin tlie ectoparasitic Trematodes''simplc , Tnto one'^a nd^nTy open dolsair/ 

cy c-Iikc structures are present and perhaps serve as organs of tern- the acces.sorv gonopore is the opening of 1 he ' ' vagina. " in contradis- 
peniture. The class as a whole is link (id to the Turbellaria not tinction to ilu- nu-didn and atrial opening of the uterus wliich is a 


allies, the Turbellaria, are the development of adhering organs 
for attachment to the tissues of the host; the replacement of 
the primitively ciliated epidermis by a thick cuticular layer and 
deeply sunk cells to cn.sure protection against the solvent action 
of the host; and (in one large order) a prolonged and peculiar 
life-history. The only organs that exhibit any sign of degencra- 


only by its similarity of structure, but by the intermediation of 
the singular class the Temnocephaloidca (see 1’lanarians), which 
in habit and in organization form an almost ideal annectant 
group. 

External Charcu^ien ,, — Tlie body, wdiich varies in length from a 
few millimetres to a eoipile of fe('t , is usually oval an<l flattened. In 
certain genera the mar uns are infolded either along their whole 
length (the male of Schistostomuw haematobium ; fig. 0. A) or 
unterioriy only (Holostomidae). The anterior third of llie body 
]s attenuated and sharply marked oft from the bulbous trunk in 
Pidvmozooih Trematodes never exhibit segmentation, though a 
.superficial annulatioii may occur, e.g. in Udmiella, 

Tlie ventral surface is characterized by one or more suckers and 
apertures. The mouth lies usually in the centre of the anterior 

wo. 



(T^rora Cm*nbHdi'« Najmral History^ vol. ii. “ Worms, &c.,” 
by permission of M.icniillim 6!. Co., Ltd.) 

Fici. I. — A Group of Trematodes. 

A, Nematobothrium plarina, two specimens {a and b) from the Tunny. 
B. Udqnella caligorum, attached to the oya of the copepod Caligus. C, 
h.pibdella hi^poglossi (from Halibut) ; ms, the tw^o adoral suckers with the 
mouth (w9 between them; ps^ ventral sucker; ov, ovary; te teste.s. D, 
Octobothri um merlangi ; ms, oral sucker ; int, intestine ; sc : posterior suckers • 
Ay, yolk-glandb. ’ ’ 


birth-pore,” In most endoparasilic Trematodes the accessory 
gonopore is a median and dorsal structure. It is the opening ot 
Laurcr's canal and is homologous not with that of the ” vagina ” 
ju.st mentioned, but with a totally distinct structure- - the ” yolk- 
reccptacle ” — which in ecto}>arasiiic forms discharges into the gut 
^ instead of to the exterior (see fig. 3). 

I The excretory pore is terminal ' and postenor in endoparasitic 
[ forms : paired, anterior and dorsal in the ectoparasitic class. 

Parasitic Habits , — The Trematodes with few exceptions select 
a vertebrate for their host. Speaking generally each species of 
jiarasitc has a particular host, upon the blood of which it nourishes 
itself and matures its reproductive organs This strange jiartiahty is 
now to some extent intelligible It has been shown in the mammal 1 
that blood-rclationship, in the strict and literal sense, holds good. 
The blood of most species behaves differentially towards precipitants, 
and it is therefore conceivable tliat when blood is used as 
food and is elaborated into special compounds for the 
nutrition of the reproductive organs of a parasite, these 
specific or larger differences in the blood of animal hosts 
may prevent the ripening of the gonads of a widely diffu.sed 
parasite and only one particular kind of blood prove suitable. 
It would seem that the Trcniatodo.s present various degrees 
of such adaptation, for whilst some^ — e,g. the common liver- 
fluke hepatictim)~ m’dtuTC equally well in the 

bile-ducts of a man as in those of a sheep or rabbit, others 
and in fact the majority are restricted apparently to one 
host. It must, however, be borne in mind that a Trema 
todc may develop in an “ aberrant ” manner in one host and 
nornifilly ” in another; and unless we knew the initial 
stock, the two forms would be regarded as distinct species, 
each with its own host. 

The position of the Trcmatode‘ on its host is of far-reaching 
importance. If ectoparasitic and attached to the skin 
apertures or gills, the Trematode adopts more elaborate 
adhesive organs and undergoes a less complex development 
than are required for the endoparasitic members of the 
class. The latter are almost invariably sw'allowed h}' 
their host in an immature state with its food, and from 
the stomach or intestine they work their way into the 
lungs, hver, body-cavity or blood vessels. These endo- 
parasites have a peculiar larval development, the results ol 
which are to increase their numbers and enhance the 
opportunity of their gaining the necessarily remote station 
in some fresh individual host. It is usual to consider the 
ectoparasitic habit as leading im to the endoparasitic one. 
From what we loiow of the Platyelmia, however, it i' 
more probable that the two are quite independent and 
have been evolved separately. 

The influence of Trematodes on their hosts is a varied 
one. Probably all of them secrete an abtive poison by the 
aid of their glands, but the effects of these substances are not 
readily perceptible. In addition to tliis, they constitute a 
drain upon the blood which may result in anaemia. If pre- 
sent in large numbers they may give rise to obstruction 
of the liver-ducts or to inflammation of other tissues. The 
most important of the Trematodes in its effect on man is 
Schistostomum {Bilharzia). This parasite is one of the plagues 
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of Afnca. In Egypt 30 % of the natives are affected by haematuria 
which arises from congestion of the bladder consequent upon the 
attacks of this animal. The noxious influence of Trematodes is, 
moreover, not confined to their mature phase of life. The rapid 
multiplication that takes place in the larval stage of nearly all 
cndoparasitic forms affects the tissues of the “ intermediate “ host 
in which they live. In most cases this is a mollusc, and the larvae 
bore their way into the most diverse organs, often accumulating to 
such an extent as to give a distinctly orange colour to an otherwise 
colourless tissue, and to cause the demohtion of particular structures 
e.g. the liver and gonad. Perhaps the most remarkable of these 
effects is that produced by the larvae of Gasterostomum. These 
organisms live in cockles, oysters and other lamellibranchs and they 
so affect the gonads of these molluscs as to castrate and sterilize 
their host, A different but still more interesting result is produced 
by these Trematodc larvae on certain lamellibranchs. The produc- 
tion of pearls by oysters and mussels is common knowledge, but it 
is only recently that the origin of pearls has been traced and admitted 
to be due to inflammation set up by a parasite. In the case of the 
pearl oyster this parasite is a cestode larva, but in the less valuable 
but no less genuine pearl produced by Mytilus, &c,, the nucleus is 
a Trematode-larva (Jameson). 



Fig. 2. 

A, Fasciola hepaiica, from the ventral surface ( X 2) ; the ahmen- 
larv and nervous systems only shown on the left side of the figure, 
the excretory only on the right ; a, right main branch of the 
intestine; c, a diverticulum: g, lateral ganglion; n, lateral nerve; 
o, mouth; p, pharynx; s, ventral sucker; cs, cirrus sac; d, left 
anterior dorsal excretory vessel; m, main vessel; v, left anterior 
ventral trunk; x, excretory pore. 

B, anterior portion more highly magnified (from Marshall and 
Hurst, after Sommer); cs, cirrus sar; d, ductus ejaculatorius; 
/. female aperture; 0, ovary; od, oviduct; p, penis; .s, shell-gland; 
t, anterior testis; «, utenis: va, vp, vasa deferentia; vs, vesicula 
senunahs; y, yolk-gland; yd, its duct. 

C, genital sinus and neighbouring parts (from Sommer) ; a, ventral 
sucker; b, cirrus sac; c, genital pore; d, cvaginated cirrus sac; 
e, end of vagina; f, vasa deferentia ; g, vesicula seminalLs; h, duc- 
tu.s ejaculatorius ; i, accessory gland. 

D, a flame- cell from the excretory apparatus, highly magnified 
(from Fraipont). 

E, egg of Fasciola hepaiica. (x 330; from Thomas.) 

Structure. — The anatomical structure of the Trematodes is fairly 
uniform (Braun), The body is enveloped by a thick striated 
protective cuticle which is frequently raised into hooks or spines. 
In Distomum acantkocephalum the cuticle forms circlets of large 
and small hooks at the anterior end, somewhat as in Cestodes. 
The epidermis has lost its connected epithelial character and its 
cilia, and the isolated cells have become sunk inwards retaining their 


attachment to the innermost cuticular la3fcr by slender processes. 
This layer also forms the attachment lor the muscles, of which 
there are two enveloping coats, a circular and a longitudinal layer 
and also dorso-ventral fibres. The muscles arc remarkable for two 
reasons. They occasionally exhibit striation and originate from 
large branched cells, the nucleus and unmodified part of which 
form conspicuous elements. The digestive system consists of a 
simple or bifurcated sac, opening through the mouth by means of 
a *' pharynx bulbosus," adapted to act primarily as a sucker, and 
secondarily, when drawing blood, as an aspirator. Between the 
blind gut and the cuticle is a reticular branched tissue which forms 
the chief substance of the body. This is the mesenchyma. As 
in other Platyelmia the elements of this tissue undergo the most 
varied differentiation. The main mass of it forms a spongy vacuo- 
lated matrix, but some of the cells become glandular and open bv 
pores on the surface of the cuticle, others become “ flame-cells 
(fig. 2, D) and canaliculi of the excretory system as in Turbellaria. 
others again muscle-cell.';. Embedded in the matrix lies the com- 
plex gemtal apparatus composed usually of both male and female 
reproductive organs (fig. 2, B). The former consist of one pair or 
more of vesicular testes communicating by fine ducts with a vesicuhi 
seminalis. From this point a glandular tube runs to the genital 
atrium and during the la.st part of its course is converted into an 
eversible hooked " cirrus ” or penis. The female organs consist ol 
distinct ovaries and yolk glands, the ducts of which unite in tlie 
neighbourhood of a “ shell-gland ” or " oot^q)e," Here the two 
element.s, ovum and yolk-cells, are surrounded by a shell of operculat<‘ 
or of spindle-capped types. Coincidcntly, to allow of fertilization 
and the escape of excess of yolk, and of spermatozoa, other accessory 
ducts open at this jioint. Thus in ectoparasitic Trematodes, the 
paned vagina transmits spennatozoa to the egg ; and a canal carries 
olf yolk troni this point of junction either to the gut for resoq>tion 
or to the exterior for exudation. This duct (Laurer's canal) is 
sometimes rudimentary and ends blindly beneath the .skin. The 
fertilized ova, provided with yolk and a shell, are next transferred 
to the “ uterus ’* along which they travel to the exterior. In the 
endoparasitic trematodes the uterus is the only passage by which 
fertilization can be effected, and in cases of cross and self-impreg 
nation Bus duct is physiologically a vagina. Lastly, the nervous 
system is well developed and consists of a pair of well-marked and 
interconnected ganglia placed near the anterior end and dorsal 
to the oesophagus. From these ganglia, nerve-tracts provided with 
gang lion- cells are given off. Of these there are three on each side 
of the body : a large ventral tract, smaller lateral strands and 
dor.sal ones. From these tracts a plexus of nerve-fibres is de\’^cloped 
in connexion with the mu.sculature and cuticle. 

The Trematodes are divided into three orders, primarily distin- 
gui.shod by the character of their suckers, viz. : Heterocotyli, 
Aspidocotylea and Malacocotylea. 

Order Heterocotylea. — Ectoparasitic Trematodes, in which a 

large posterior adhesive apparatus is present and is usually accoin- 

? anied by a pair of suckers placed anteriorly in relation to the mouth. 

he large posterior organ of attachment is usuallv wheel-shaped 
and provided with hooks ; but the ridges may become separated 
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female reproductive ducts; A. in the Malacocotylea; B, in the 
Heterocotylea. The ovary (a) leads into [bh] the oviduct, which is 
jomed at (g) by the duct of the yolk-glands (A). In B it is also 
joined by a paired vagina {kk) and by the “ vitello-intestina! duct " 

00 type; (•) uterus; 


(g) median- 


duct; (», 1) intestine. 
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into a number of independent suckers set on a disk or “ cotylo- 
phorc." Eye-spots arc i^'cncral and the nervous system maintains a 
primitive diffused condition. The excretory system opens to the 
extenor by a pair of dorsal pores at the level of the pharynx. 
The eggs are comparatively few, and development is direct, the 
embryo after reaching its host remaining attached to it for life. 

All the members of this order arc parasitic on aquatic vertebrates 
and in rare cases derive then* food from a vertebrate host indirectly 
liy means of another invertebrate parasite {e.g. Udonella occurs on 
parasitic Crustacea). They are transparent Icaf-like organisms and 
mav often be found attached to the skin, mouth, nostrils or gills 
of lish ; on the skin and bladder of Amphibia ; and on those of certain 
Reptilia. JPalystotnum itUegerrimum (fig, 5) occurs commonly in 
the “ bladder " of frogs and toads ; Diploznnn on the skin of tlie 
minnow; Gyrodactylus (figs. 5, (>) on the gills of various fresh-water 
fish; and a large number of genera occur on the skm, cloaca and gills 
of Elasmobranchs and other marine fish. They ingest Ihc mucus 
and, to some extent, the blood of their host by the aid of a sucking 
pliarynx through which the fond pa.sses into the bifurcated ah- 
nientary sac and its branched caeca. 

The life-Jiistor^’’ of this order offers many points of interest. The 
eggs are stalked and provided with chitinoid often operculate shell. 
Each shell contains a single ovum and a mass of yolk-cclls. In 
most cases the eggs are attached to the host, but in Polystomum 
the eggs are laid in water. The egg of Gyrodactylus develops in 
the body of the parent. 



Fig. 4. — Schematic figures of a Heterocotylean Trematode to 
illustrate its structure (after Benham). 


A, Dorsal view showing the ner- 

vous system and dige.stive 
system ; a, raouUi ; h, 
pliarynx ; c. d, «. gut ; e', 
po.st-gcnital union of two 
lirrjbs of ^ut ; /, excretory 
pore; g, vaginal pore; h, 
* % brained nerves; /, 
dori^ m, ventral 

* . nerves ;.n, addral sucker; 

^ po^tenor sucker ; p, hooks 
ort ^ J)osterior sucker ; r, 
' ^tMlo«intpatinal duct. 

B. VeilrqJ view showing the 


reproductive system ; C, 
Cirrus ; H, hooks on the ven- 
tral sucker; I, .small piece 
of the intestine to show it.s 
connexion witli the repro- 
ductive organs by the 
narrow duct that passe.s 
from it to the union of the 
vaginae ; M, mouth ; O. 
ovary; S*oral sucker; SC. 
sucker ; SH, shell-gland ; 
T, Te.stis ; U, uterus; V. 
vaginal pore ; Y, yolk- 
gland. 


Thc ftirther history 'of the animal is only-known in a few cases. 

tiatches out six weeks after ovi-position as a minute 
larva (• ^ miii. long) capable of swummmg freely for a short time by 
the aid of five* girdles of ciliated cells If in the course of the first 
twenty-four hours this larva meet with a tadpole it attaches itself 
at once and .undergoes further development. . If unsuccessful it 
dies. Ip fhe former case the larva creeps along the tadpole until 
it reaches the branchial opening into which it darts, fixes its sucker, 
and then throws off its cilia. Its further development takes place 
partly in the b r a nchial chamber and partly in the bladder, which 
it reaches by travelling the whole length of the alimentary canal. 

the former position the suckers are developed and growth pro- 
ceeds for 8^ to iq weeks until the metamorphosis of its host. In the 
bladder it remains for three years before attaining maturity. Some- 
times the Poly5tonmm'\2LT\Q, attaches itself to a young tadpole, and 
in rhat caise grows so rapidly as to become mature in five weeks. 
These Polystomum deposit their eggs in the branchial chamber and 
die ’at the metamorphosis of their host. They differ structurally 


from the normal form in lieing capable of self-fertilization only, 
and m the shape and details of their spermatozoa. 



Fig. 5. 

A. Diplozoon pavadoxum) two united sj^ccimens. 

ii, Polystomum tntegernmum. (x about 100; after Zeller.) 

C, Microcotyle mormyn. (x 7,) 

D, E, Two views of the chitinous framework of a sucker of Axim 

hclones) highly magnified (after Lorenz). 

F, Aspidogastev conchicola. (x about 25; after Aubert ) 

G. Gyrodac 4 ylus elegnns. (x about 80; after Wagencr.) 


The life-history of Diplozoon (fig. 5) is remarkable in that two 
larvae (the so-called Diporpae) unite and fuse permanently 
into an X-shaped organism. Unless this occurs, the develop- 
ment of the larvae is soon arrested. 

The ciliated stage is only capable 
of free life for five or six hours, and 
if at the end of that time it has not 
encountered and attached itself to a 
minnow, it dies. If successful, the larva 
throw.s oif its cilia and develops a dorsal 
papilla, a median ventral sucter and an 
additional pair of lateral suckers. Then 
the Diporpa stage is attained. This 
stage is capable of isolated existence for 
two or three months but remains imma- 
ture. Should it, however, encounter 
another Diporpa, the mid-ventral sucker 
of cither is apphed to the dorsal papilla 
of the other, and complete fusion takes 
place acro.ss the junction. The com- 
pound organism now develops two sets 
of inter-connected genitalia and becomes 
a Diplozoon. 

Gyrodactylus produces only one large 
egg at a time and this develops in sttu 
into an embryo : but within this embryo 
another appears before the first leaves 
the parent. This anomalous phenomenon 
is still obscure, for we do not yet know 
whether the second embryo is developed 
sexually or asexually from -the first. 

"Von Linstow has indeed suggested that 
Gyrodactylus is a larval form capable of 
reproduction by an asexual method. 

Order 2. Aspidocotyl&a . — Endoparasitic 



(ATter 


Trematodes provided with a large 
ventral sucker which is almost co-exten- 
sive with the lower surface of the body 
and is divided into rectangular compart- 
ments. The alimentary sac is simple Diegans from the fins ctf 
and devoid of caeca, The development the Stickleback • emb. em- 
is direct, bryo. lOD.j 


Nordniann. From 
Natural Jiutory, 
Wurnu,, &c," by per- 
mission of Macmillian & CO , 
Ltd.) 

Fig. 6 


Gyrodactylus 
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(After Monticelli. From 
Lankester's 7 reati'se on 
y' oology*, pf, iv.) 

Fig. 7 . — Aspido- 
gasUr conchtcola ; 
ventral aspect ; a, 
mouth ; b, marginal 
sense organs. 


These Ti^nMtodes occur in the alimentary canal and adjacent 
'Wgans of Mollusca, the gall-bladdor of Chtmaeru, and the intestine 
of Chelonia and of certain fish. A$pidogast$r 
conchtcola is a form not uncommon in Anodon, 
Unto and certain fresh-water Gastropods. 
When young it is found in the intestine, but 
becomes mature in " Keber’s organ "and the 
pericardium. An allied form {A, margatit- 
t/erae) occul's in the pericardium of the Ceylon 
pearl-oyster (9). 

This order differs in several points from the 
preceding one. The excretory system is highly 
developed and opens at the posterior ex- 
tremity by a paired muscular bladder. The 
testis IS a single compact organ. From the 
oviduct a long duct full of yolk passes back- 
wards almost to the hinder end of the body 
and ends bhndly in a globular dilatation just 
below the akin. This structure is regaiileri 
as the homologue of a canal (Laurer’s canal) 
which in the Heterocotyloa opens into the 
intestine and so gets rid of the excess of yolk. 
The life-history of the order is almost un- 
known, but at the time of hatching the young 
Aspidocotylean has an oral sucker at the 
anterior extremity and an equally simple 
post-oral one at the other, thus resembling 
the members cf the next order. Subsequently 
the body grows backwards and the ventral 
sucker comes to occupy a relatively more 
anterior position. Concomitantly its cavity is sub-divided by 
transverse ndges into a smglc row and later on into paired rows 
of compartments. A curious form [SHchocotyle) described in an 
inunature condition by Cunningham from the lobster and Nor 
way lobster probably belongs to this order. 

Order 3. Malacocoiylea (Distomac. Leuck : Digenea v. Ben.). 
Endoparasitic Trematodes with a variable adhesive apparatus. 
The oral sucker may alone be pre.sent (Monostomidae) , more usually 
a second is developed on the under surface, but may be mid-ventral 
(Distomidae) or terminal. It is posterior (Amphistomidae). or 
anterior (Gasterostomidae) . In addition to these suckers the sides 
of the anterior region may become infolded and give rise to an 
accessory adhesive organ (Holostomidae). Jn all these famihes 
spines and glandular papillae may be super-added. The intestinal 
sac has become bifid and is usually devoid of branches. The excretoiy 
system is highly developed; the larger collecting ducts are elaborately 
looped and open postenorly by a single terminal aperture. A canal 
(Laurer's canal) leads from the oviduct or yolk-duct to the dorsal 
surface. The development is indirect. Froni the egg a larva arises. 
This enters a temporary host. Hero it gives rise by a peculiar process 
to numerous individuals of a second larval form, and these usually 
produce a third form from which the minute immature Trematode 
IS developed. In this manner a single egg may give rise to a large 
number of sexual individuals. The larvae usually live in Molluscs, 
the mature worm in vertebrates, and the immature but meta- 
morphosed Trematode in either host and also in pelagic and littoral 
marine and tresli^water invertebrates. 

The Malacocotvlea occur in all classes of vertebrates. They 
art usually found in the alimentary canal or its appendages but 
occasionally work their way into the serous cavities, nervous system 
and blood-vessels. Fourteen species belonging to five genera have 
been found in man, but only one {^Schistostomum {fiilJuirzia) flae- 
tnaiobittfft] is df serious medical importance, the others being rare 
and occasioned by want of cleanlineas and close association with 
infected domestic animals. Domestic animals suffer periodically 
to a much greater extent. The liver-fluke {Distomutn hepattcum) 
unlike most Trematodes flourishes in a wide range of hosts and infects 
man, horse, deer, oxen, sheep, pig, rabbit and kangaroo. Sheep, how- 
ever, suffer most from this p^a.site and from the alhed D, magnum. 
The former fluke is found in^urope, North Africa, Abyssinia, North 
Asia, South America, Australia and the Hawaiian Islands; ttic latter 
in the United States. Wet summers arc followed by an acute 
outbreak of liver-rot amongst sheep and this, together with the 
effects of other diseases that accompany wet seasons, cause the 
death of vast numbers of sheep, the Jiuiu hers from both sources being 
estimated in bad years at from to 3 millions in England alone. 
The anatomy of Distomum hepattcum is fully described in many 
accessible memoirs [Sommer (10), Marshall and Hurst, Braun (31]. 
It has ibeen shown that this j^rasite feeds upon the blood, not tne 
bile of its host, though it occura mainlv in the bile ducts. 

The life-histories of the Malacocotylca form the most interesting 
feature the order. The majority of species are hermaphrodite 
and manv are capable of self -impregnation. In these, tne male 
organs ripen before the ova and xmrmalxxsoa maiy pass into the 
uterus before the external pore is formed (Looss). A few species, 
however, arc bisexual, e.g. Schistoitomum (Bilkarzia) haamatobtum, 
in which the male is larger than the femalle and encloses the latter 
in a ventral oanatl ; KoelHkeriu filicolle, Bud {Diskmnm ohenii, K 511 ), 
which ialso occurs in pairs, a l^o female and a (small mate being 
found together ^encysted in the branchial chamber of Bfoma : 


^ JMdymosoon thymni {Monoskmum biparHium) which occurs 
in pairs fused for the greater p^t oi their length and only free 
anteriorly; the larger individuai is the female. 

The egg consists of a fertiltecd ovum and a mass of yolk-cells. 
Segmentation takes place during its passage down the uterus. The 
result of tins process is a minute ovoid embryo consisting of a solid 
mass of cells surrounded by a follicle of flattened yolk-cells. Tlie 
central mass soon becomes difterentiatod into an outer ejiidermal 
and a dermal layer of flat-cells. Some of the central ooUs remain 
in clumps as " germ-balls," others form a mesenchyma in which 
" flame-cells " arise; others again give rise to muscles; and at the 
thicker end of the body, rudiments of the brain and 4hgestive system 
are olxsCTvable. A pair of " eye-spots ** develojis immediately tyver 
the brain. Tf the egg with its contained embryo falls into watar 



(All from Marshall and Hurst, after Thomas.) 

Fig. 8.— Five stages in the life-history of Fasciola hepatica; all 
highly inagnined. 

A, The free-swimming embryo. B, A sporocyst containing young 
rediac. C, A young redia, the digestive tract shaded. D, An 
adult redia, containing a daughter-redia, two almost mature 
cercariae, and germs, E, A free cercaria. The letters have 
the same significance throughout, 
f. Nearly ripe cercariae ; cc, cystogenous cells ; dr daughter-redia ; 
dt, limbs of the digestive tract; /, head-papilla ; A, eye -spots ; 
A', same degenerating ; A', germinal cell ; /, colls of the anterior 
row ; m, embryo m optical section, gastrula stage ; k, pharynx 
of redia ; 0, digestive sac ; oe, oesophagus. 
p, Lips of redia ; q, collar ; r, processes serving as mdimentary 
feet ; s, embryos ; 1 , trabecula crossing body-cavity of redia ; 
u, glandular cells ; v, birth-opening ; w, w\ morulae : r oral 
sucker ; y\ ventral sucker ; r, pharynx. ' 

with the faeces of the host the larva hatches out and swims freely 
for a time. In dry localities or in the absence of the inwnnedia^ 
host (usually a mollusc) this larva soon dies. If, however it en- 
counters the host the larva bores its way in, and attacks the Bver 
mouth or gonad in which it comes to rest. In all Malacocotvlea 
except the Holostomidae the ensuing change is a degenerative one. 
The cilia are lost, the eye-spots disappear, the digestive sac vaaishos 
and the larva becomes a sac or " sporocyst " full of germ- 
cells. The origin of these cells is a moot point. According to some 
writers (Leuckart) they are derived from undifferentiated blast©- 
meres; other autlioritiBs (Thomas, Biehringer, Heckert) taace them 
to the parietal cells of the larva. These cells aggregated in masses 
oecome the bodies of another generation of larvae within the moro- 
cyst. By a series of changes similar to those .by which the pii- 
jnary larva arose from a segmented egg, so do these secondary larvae 
or ‘ xediae " arise from the germ-.ceUs or germ-balls within the 
sporocyst. The structure of a redia, however, is ran adyonce on 
that of its parent. Though not possessing eyes or cilia, it has a 
pbary.nx and short straight digestive sac : and its.ineecnchyaatous 
cavLues are fllled with genunballs in various stages of deve^nai,ent. 
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The movements and activity of the redia cause it to burst the wall 
of the sporocyst. It escapes into the adjacent tissue and there gives 
rise cither to one or more generations of rediae or at once to a new 
type of organism— the cercaria. What determines the origin of 
the cercaria rather than a new generation of rediae is unknown. 
It originates Irom germ-balls by a differentiation similar in general 
to that already described, though profoundly different in detail. 
The cercaria is just visible to the naked eye and has an oval or dis- 
coidal body and usually a long tail of variable form. The tail 
may be a simple hollow muscular process or jirovided with stiff 
bristles set in transverse rows, or divided into two equally long pro- 
cesses, or finally it may form a large vesicular structure. The body 
contains in miniature all the organs of the adult fluke, including 
tlie gonads and in addition " eye-spots," a stylet, rod-cells and 
evstogenous cells. The latter structures are only employed for an 
mterval before the final host is entered. 

The number of ccrcanae produced by the pullulating rediae in 
a single water-snail is immense, and as they arc emitted at a given 
period or a few successive periods, the snail at these times appears 
enclosed in a cloud of whitish flocculent matter. The cercaria 
.swims freely for a time and either encysts directly on grass or weeds 
or it enters a second host which may be another mollusc, an insect, 
crustacean or fish, and then enevsts. In this process it is aided by 
the stylet with which it actively bores its way, throws off its tail 



Fig. 9. 


a, Svht s}ost^ttm {Ujl^harzia) haematobium, the thin female in the 

gyna^phwitC canal of the stouter male. ( x 1 5 after Leuckart.) 

b, macrosfipmum, showing the digestive and the greater 

* " part of thfe genital apparatus with the cirrus protruded. ( x 30.) 

c, .Snail {Snccinea), the tentacles deformed by Leucochlortdtum. 

(Nutural sUe.) 

d, Uucq^oridium removed from the tentacle. (Natural size: after 

e, Bucephmus polymorphus. (Highly magnified; after Ziegler.) 

/, Portion of a.»porocyst containing Bucephali in process of develop- 
ment. (x about 50; after Lacaze-Duthicrs.) 

and then, surrounding itself with the secretion of its cystogenous 
cells, comes to .rest. The further development of the cercaria is 
dependent oh the weed or animal in which it lies being eaten by the 
final host ‘Which is usually a predaceous fish or one of the higher 
vertebrates. When that occurs, the cyst is dissolved and the minute 
fluke works its way down the ahmentary canal into some part of 
which it inserts its suckers and commences to feed on the blood of 
its host. Occasionally the fluke migrates into the blood vessels 
and may reach the lungs, kidneys, urethra and bladder. In the 
course of a few mbttths it attains full size and maturity and probably 
in most cases dies in the course of a year after having given rise to 
another generation of larvae. 

A few special cases of this general description of the life-history 
may be mentioned. The liver-fluke {Distomum hepaticum) passes 


through its larval stages in the water snail Limnaea tfuncatula in 
Europe; in L, oahuensis in the Hawaiian Islands; in L. viator in 
South America and in L. humilis in North America : and is eaten 
by sheep during its encysted stage attached to herbage. Distomum 
macrostomum, which occurs in various birds, produces a very curious 
sporocyst in the body of the snail Succtnea putris. This sporocyst 
a.ssumes a branched structure and penetrates into the tentacles 
of the snail (fig. 9sC,d). In this situation it becomes much swollen 
and banded with colours, and produces a large number of ecaudate 
ccrcanae. The attention of birds is speedily attracted to the snail 
by this appearance and by the peculiar movements w'hich the worm 
executes, and the passage of the parasite into its final host is advan- 
tageously effected . I n many cases it appears that only the brilliantly 
coloured tentacle is pecked off by the bird, and as the snail can easily 
regenerate a new one, this in turn becomes infected by a fre.sh branch 
of the sporocyst ramifying through the snail and thus a new supply 
of larvae is speedily provided (Heckert). 

The life-history of Schistostomum haematobium is still unknown, 
but the difficulty m obtaining developmental stages in any of the 
numerous intermediate hosts that have been tried suggests that 
the ciliated larvae may develop directly in man and either gain 
access to him by the use of impure water for drinking or may 
perforate his skin when bathing. Expenments on monkeys have, 
however, given negative results. 

The life-history of the Holostomidae differs from that of tlie 
Distomidae in an important regard. These Trematodes live chiefly 
in the intestine of aquatic birds or reptiles. The ciliated larva 
escapes from the egg into the water and enters an intermediate host 
(leecn, mollusc, arthropod, batrachian or fish) where it undergoes 
a metaniorj)hosis into a second stage in which most of the adult 
organs are present. In this condition they remain encysted as 
immature flukes until eaten by their final host. 

riie cycle of development taken by the Malacocotylea has been 
generally regarded as an alternation of one or more asexual genera- 
tions with a sexual one. The question, however, is complicated 
by the uncertain natuic of the germ-cells in the sporocysts and rediae. 
Some authors looking upon these as parthenogenetic ova regard 
the devclojimental cycle as one composed of an alternation oi 
jiarthcnogenetic and of sexual generations. Others again consider 
that the whole cycle is a metamoq)hosis which, beginning in the 
lleterocotylea as a direct development, has become complicated 
in the Holostomidae by a larval history, and finally in the Mala 
cocotylea has acquired additional comjilexity by the intercalation 
ol two larval forms, and is thus spread over several generations. 

Literature,. — R. Leuckart, Dte Parastten des Menschen (1889 
1894), vol. ii.; M. Braun, " Trematodes," «. Ordnuv^en 

des Tterretchs (1889-1893), vol. iv. (Monograph) and The Animal 
Parasites of Man (London, 190O); W. B. Benham in Lankester's 
Treatise on Zoology (1901), pt. iv.; A. Heckert, " Untersuchungen 
uber die Enlwicklung und Lebcnsgeschichte des Distomum macro- 
stomumy' Bibliotheca zoological Heft 4 (Cassel, 1889); j. T. Cunmng- 
I ham, " On Stichocotyle nephropsis," Trans, Roy, Soc. Edtn, (1887), 
vol. xxxii. ; A. Looss, " Die Distomen unserer Fusche und Frosche," 
Bibliotheca zoologica (1894), Heft 16; H. L. Jameson, “ Pearl- forma- 
tion, " i^foe. Zool. Soc, p. 140 (London, 1902); A. E. Shipley and 
j. Hornell, " Parasites of the Pearl Oyster,'' Report on the Pearl 
Oyster Fisheries of the Gulf of Manaar, The Royal Society (1904), 
pt. li. pp. 90-98; F. Sommer, " Anatomy of liver-fluke," Zeit. 
f. wiss. 2 oologie (1880), vol. xxxiv. ; Thomas, ‘Development 01 
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TREMOLITE, a member of the amphibole group of rock-form- 
ing minerals (see Amphibole). It is a calcium and magnesium 
metasilicate, CaMgjj(SiOa)^, crystallizing in the monoclinic system 
with an angle of 55^ 49' between the perfect prismatic cleavages. 
It occurs sometimes as distinct crystals, but more usually as long 
bladed and fibrous forms. The colour is white or grey, but when 
iron is present it is green, then forming a passage to actinolite. 
The hardness is 5i and the specific gravity 3*0. Tremolite is a 
characteristic mineral of crystalline limestones, especially 
dolomitic limestones, but also occurs as an alteration-product of 
olivine in basic igneous rocks. Typical specimens have long 
been known from the white crystalline dolomite of Campolongo 
in the St Gothard region, Switzerland, near to which is the 
Tremola valley, after which the mineral was named in 1796. 
Fine crystals are found in crystalline limestone at Gouverneur, 
Pierrepont and other places in New York, and at several 
localities in Sweden, . * (L. J. s.) 

TRENCH, RICHARD CHBNEVIX (1807-1886), Anglican 
archbishop and poet, was bom at Dublin on the 9th of September 
1807. He went to school at Harrow, and graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1829. In 1830 he visited Spain. While 
incumbent of Curdridge Chapel near Bishops Waltham in Hamp- 
shire, he published (1835) The Story of Justin Martyr and Other 
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Poems i which was favourably received, and was followed in 1858 
by Sabbation, Honor Neale, and other Poems, and in 1842 by 
Poems from Eastern Sources. These volumes revealed the author 
as the most gifted of the immediate disciples of Wordsworth, 
with a warmer colouring and more pronounced ecclesiastical 
sympathies than the master, and strong affinities to Tennyson, 
Keble and Monckton Milnes. Jn 1841 he resigned his living to 
become curate to Samuel Wilberforce, then rector of Alverstoke, 
and upon Wilberforce ’s promotion to the deanery of West- 
minster in 1845 was presented to the rectory of Itchenstoke. 
In 1845 and 1846 he preached the Hulsean lecture, and in the 
former year was made examining chaplain to Wilberforce, now 
bishop of Oxford. He was shortly afterwards appointed to a 
theological chair at King’s College, London. In 1851 he estab- 
lished his fame as a philologist by The Study of Words, originally 
delivered as lectures to the pupils of the Diocesan Training School, 
Winchester, His purpose, as stated by himself, was to show that 
in words, even taken singly, “ there are boundless stores of moral 
and historic truth, and no less of passion and imagination laid 
up ” — a truth enforced by a number of most apposite illustra- 
tions. It was followed by two little volumes of similar char- | 
acter — English Past and Present (1855) and A Select Glossary of 
English Words (1859). All have gone through numerous editions 
and have contributed much to promote the historical study of the 
English tongue. Another great service to English philology was 
rendered by his paper, read before the Philological Society, “ On 
some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries ” (1857), which 
gave the first impulse to the great Oxford Neiv English Dictionary. 
His advocacy of a revised translation of the New Testament 
( 1 858) aided to promote another great national undertaking. In 
1856 he published a valuable essay on Calderon, with a translation 
of a portion of Life is a Dream in the original metre. In 1841 he 
had published his Notes on the Parables, and in 1846 his Notes on 
the Miracles, popular works which are treasuries of erudite and 
acute illustration. 

In 1856 Trench was raised to the deanery of Westminster, 
probably the position which suited him best. Here he instituted 
evening nave services. In January 1864 he was advanced to 
the more dignified but less congenial post of archbishop of Dublin. 
A. P. Stanley had been named, but rejected by the Irish Church, 
and, according to Bishop Wilberforce’s correspondence. Trench’s 
appointment was favoured neither by the prime minister nor the 
lord-lieutenant. It was, moreover, unpopular in Ireland, and a 
blow to English literature; yet the course of events soon proved 
it to have been most fortunate. Trench could do nothing to 
prevent the disestablishment of the Irish Church, though he 
resisted with dignity. But, when the disestabli.shed communion 
had to be reconstituted under the greatest difficulties, it was 
found of the highest importance that the occupant of his position 
should be a man of a liberal and genial spirit. This was the work 
of the remainder of Trench’s life; it exposed him at times to 
considerable miscoiLStruction and obloquy, but he c.ame to be 
appreciated, and, when in November 1884 he resigned his arch- 
bishopric from infirmity, clergy and laity unanimously recorded 
their sense of his “ wisdom, learning, diligence, and munificence.” 
He had found time for Lectures on Medieval Church History 
(1878); his poetical works were rearranged and collected in tv^o 
volumes (last edition, 1885). He died in London, after a lingering 
illness, on the 28th of March 1886. 

See his Letters and Memorials (2 vols., 1886). 

TRENCHARD, SIR JOHN (1640-1695), English politician, 
belonged to an old Dorset family, his father being Thomas 
Trenchard (1615-1671), of Wolverton, and his grandfather Sir 
Thomas Trenchard (1582-1657), also of Wolverton, who was 
knighted by James 1 . in 1613. Born at Lytchett Matravers, 
near Poole, on the 30th of March 1640, and educated at 
New College, Oxford, John Trenchard entered parliament as 
member for Taunton in 1679, and associated him.self with 
those who proposed to exclude the duke of York from the 
throne. He attended some of the meetings held ly these 
malcontents and was possibly concerned in the Rye House 
plot; at all events he was arrested in July 1683, but no 
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definite evidence was brought against liim and he was released. 
When Monmouth landed in the west of England in June 1685 
Trenchard fled from England, but was pardoned through the 
good offices of William Penn and returned home two years later. 
Again he entered parliament, but he took no active part in the 
Revolution of i688, although he managed to secure the good will 
of William III. He was knighted by the king and made chief 
justice of Chester, and in 1692 he was appointed a secretary of 
state. He and the government incurred much ridicule through 
their failure to prove the existence of a great Jacobite plot in 
Lancashire and Cheshire in which they had been led to 
believe. Sir John died on the 27th of April 1695. His wife was 
Philippa (d. 1743), daughter of George Speke (d. 1690) of White 
Lackington, Somerset. 

Another member of the Trenchard family was the writer, 

J OHN Trenchard (1662-1723), erroneously referred to by Macau- 
ly as a son of Sir John Trenchard. Educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, Trenchard inherited considerable wealth and was thus 
able to devote the greater part of his life to writing on political 
subjects, his point of view being that of a Whig and an opponent 
of the High Church party. His chief works are A Short History of 
Standing Armies in England (1698 and 1731) and The Natural 
History of Superstition (1709). With Thomas Gordon (d. 1750) 
he produced a weekly periodical. The Independent Whig, and 
with the same colleague he wrote a number of letters to the 
London Journal and to the British Journal under the 
pseudonym of Cato. These letters were published in four volumes 
in 1724 and the collection has often been reprinted. Trenchard 
died on the 17th of December 1723. 

TRENCHER (M. Eng. trenchour, trenchere, &c., 0 . Fr. trencheoir, 
trenchoier, a place on which to cut up food, from trencher, mod. 
trancher, to cut, probably from Lat. truncare, lop, cut off, or from 
transecare, to cut acro.ss), a platter, being a flat piece of wood, in 
its earliest form square, later circular, on which food was carved 
or cut up and served. These wooden “ trenchers ” took the place 
of earlier ones which were thick slices of coarse bread; these, 
after being .soaked with the gravy and juices from the meat and 
other food were eaten or thrown to the alms basket for the poor. 
The wooden trencher went out of use on the introduction of 
potter V and later of porcelain plates. At Winchester College, the 
old square beechwood trenchers are still in use. The potters of 
the i8th century made earthenware plates very flat and with a 
shallow rim; these were known as “ trencher plates.” “ Trencher 
salt-cellars ” were the small salts placed near each person for use, 
as opposed to the ornamental ” standing ” salts. 

For " trench," a ditch, and "entrenchment," sec Fortification 

AND SiKGECRAFT. 

TRENCH, FRANZ, Freiherr von per (1711-1749), Aus- 
trian soldier, was born on the i,st of January 1711, of a m litary 
family. Educated by the Jesuits at Oedenburg, he entered the 
imperial army in 1728 but resigned in disgrace three years later. 
He then married and lived on his estates for some years. Upon 
the death of his wife in 1737 he offered to raise an irregular corps 
of “ Pandours ” for service against the Turks, but this offer was 
refused and he then entered the Russian army. But after serving 
against the Turks for a short time as captain and major of cavalry 
he was accused of bad conduct, brutality and disobeditnee and 
condemned to death, the sentence being commuted by Field 
Marschal Miinnich to degradation and imprisonment. After a 
time he returned to Austria, where his father was governor of a 
small fortress, but there too he came into conflict with every one 
and actually “ took sanctuary ” in a convent in Vienna. But 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, interesting himself in this strange 
man, obtained for him an amnesty and a commission in a corps 
of irregulars. In this command, besides his usual truculence and 
robber manners, he displayed conspicuous personal bravery, 
and in spite of the general dislike into which his vices brought 
him his services were so valuable that he was promoted lieu- 
tenant-colonel (1743) and colonel (1744). But at the battle of 
Soor he and his irregulars plundered when they should have been 
fighting, and Trcnck was accused (probably falsely) of having 
allowed the king of Prussia himself to escape. After a time he 
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was brought before a court martial m Vienna, which convicted 
him of having sold and withdrawn commissions to his officers 
without the queen’s leave, punished his men without heed to the 
military code, and drawn pay and allowance for fictitious men. 
Much was allowed to an irregular officer in all these respects, but 
Trenck had far outrun the admitted limits, and above all his 
brutalities and robberies had made him detested throughout 
Austria and Silesia. A death sentence followed, but the com- 
position of the court martial and its proceedings were thought to 
have been such as from the first forbade a fair trial, and the 
sentence was commuted by the queen into one of cashiering and 
imprisonment. The rest of his life was spent in mild captivity 
in the fortress of Spielberg, where he died on the 4th of October 
1740. 

His cousin, Friedrich, Freihkrr von der Trenck 
(1726-1794), the writer of the celebrated autobiography, was 
born on the i6th of February 1726 at Konigsberg, his father 
being a Prussian general. After distinguishing himself for his 
quickness and imagination at the university of Konigsberg, he 
entered the Prussian army in 1742, and .soon became an orderly 
officer on Frederick’s own staff. But within a yetir he fell 
into disgrace because of a love affair — whether real or imaginary 
— with the king’.s sister Princess Amalie, and when in 1743 his 
Austrian cousin presented him with a horse and opened a 
correspondence, Frederick had him arrested, a few days after 
the battle of S()or, and confined in the fortress of Glatz, whence 
in 1746 he escaped. Making his way home and thence to Vienna, 
in the vain hope of finding employment under his now disgraced 
cousin, he finally met a Russian general, who took him into the 
Russian service. But, receiving news that owing to his cousin's 
death he had become the owner of the family estate.s, he returned 
to (iermany almost immediately. He was made a captain of 
Austrian cav^alry, but never served, as his time was fully taken 
up with litigation connected with the inherited estates. In 
1754 he visited Prussia, but was there arrested and confined in 
Magdeburg for ten y(ars, making frequent attempts, of mcred- 
iblc audacity, to escape from the harshness of his gaolers. But 
after the close of the Seven Years’ War, Maria 'Fheresa requested 
that he should, as being a captain in her .service, be at once 
released. Trenck then spent some years in Aix-la-Chapellc, 
managing an agency for Hungarian wines and publi.shing a 
newspaper, and on the failure of these enterprises he returned 
to his Hungarian estates. Here he composed his celebrated 
autobiography and many other writings. He visited England 
and France in 1774-1777, and was afterwards employed by the 
government in diplomatic or secret service missions. After the 
death of Frederick the Great he was allowTd to enter Prussia, 
and stayed in Berlin for two years. In 1788 he visited Paris, 
where he. was the hero of .society for a moment; next year he 
returned to Hungary in order to collect his writings in a uniform 
edition, but in 1791 he returned to Paris to be a spectator of the 
Revolution, a,fid after living in safety throughout the Terror he 
w^* at denpunced as an Austrian spy and guillotined on 
th^ 25th* of July ;794. 

'His a);itobiograj)hy, which has l)rcn translated into several 
first appeared in German at Borhn and Vienna (13 vole.) 
m 1787. Shortly afterwards a I'rciich version, by his owii hand, 
was publ^ed at- Strassburg. His other published works are in 
eiglrt volttmes and ap|ieared .shortly after the autobiography at 
Leiprig. A reprint of the autobiography appeared m 1910 in 
•‘Heclam's Umvcrsal Series." 

See Wahrmann, Lcbcn und Thaten des Frans, Freiherr von der 
'^ 6 Hck and Friedrich Freiherrn von der Trenchs Lehen, Kerker und 
Tod (both published at Leipzig in 1837). 

TJMBSRlXBUro FRIEDRICH ADOLF (1802-1S72), 
German philosopher and philologist, was bom on the 30th of 
Novembi^: 1^2 ‘at Eutin, near Liibeck. He was educated at 
the universities of Kiel, Leipzig and Berlin. He became more 
and more jUtjmqted to the study of Plato and Aristotle, and his 
doctoir’s disgeitfttion (1826) was an attempt to reach through 
i^istutle’s criticisms a more accurate knowledge of the Platonic 
philosophy (Platoms de' tdsis et nwneris doctrina ex AristoteU 
tllugiraia). He declined the offer of a classical chair at Kiel, 


and accepted ai post as tutor to the son of on intimate friend of 
Altenstein, the Prussian minister of education. He held this 
position for seven years (1826-1833), occupying his leisure time 
with the preparation of a critical edition of Aristotle’s De anima 
(1835; 2nd ed. by C. Belger, 1877). In 1833 Altenstein appointed 
Trendelenburg extraordinary professor in Berlin, and four years 
later he was advanced to an ordinary professorship. For nearly 
forty years he proved himself markedly successful as an 
academical teacher, during the greater part of which time he had 
to examine in philosophy and pedagogics all candidates for 
the scholastic profession in Prussia. In 1865 he became 
involved in an acrimonious controversy on the interpretation 
of Kant’s doctrine of Space with Kuno Fischer, whom he 
attacked in Kuno Fischer und sein Kant (1869), which drew 
forth the reply Anti-Trendelenburg (1870). He died on the 
24th of January 1872. 

Trendelenburg’s philosophizing is conditioned throughout by his 
loving study of Plato and Anstotle, whom he regards not as oppon- 
ents but as building jointly on the broad basis of idealism. His 
own standpoint may almost be called a modtirn version of Aristotle 
thus interpreted. While denying the possibility of an absolute 
method and an absolute philosophy, as contended for by Hegel and 
others, Trendelenburg was emphabcally an idealist in the ancient 
or Platonic sense; his whole work was devoted to the demonstration 
of the ideal in the real. But he maintained that tJie proceduie of 
plulosojiliy must be analytic, rismg from the particular facts to the 
universal in which we find them explained. We divine llie system 
of the w’hole from the part we know, but the process of reconst ruction 
must remain ai)proximative. Our position forbids the possibility 
of a final system. Instead, therefore, of constantly beginning afresii 
ill bjieculatioii, it should be our duty to attach oursehx's to what 
may be considered the permanent results of historic dcvelojiments. 
I'he classical exj)reHsion of these results 'rrcndelenburg finds mainly 
in the Platonico-Anstoichan system. The philosophical question 
is stated thus : How are thought and being united in knowledge ? 
how does thought get at being ? and how* does being enter into 
thought ? Proceeding on the principle tliat hkc can only be known 
by like, Trendelenburg next reaches a doctrine peculiar to himself 
(though based upon Aristotle) which plays a central part in his 
speculations. ' Motion is the fundamental fact common to boiiig 
and thought; the actual motion of the external world has its counter- 
part 111 the constructive motion whicli is involved in every instance 
of perception or thought. From motion he proceeds to deduce 
time, space and the categones of mechanics and natural scinnee. 
These, being thus denved, are at once subjective and abjective in 
their scope. It i.s true matter can never be completely resolved 
into motion, but the irreducible remainder may be treated like the 
7rpc»>T7j of Aristotle as an abstraction which we asymptotically 
approach but never reach. The facts of existence, however, are 
not adequately explained by the mechanical categories. The 
ultimate interpretation of the universe can only be found in the 
higher category of End or final cause. Here Trendelenburg finds 
the dividing line between philosophical systems. On the one side 
stand those which acknowledge none but efficient causes — which 
make force pnor to thought, and explain the universe, as it were, 
a tergo. This may be called, typically, Dcmocntism. On the other 
side stands the " orgaiuc " or teleological view of the world, whicli 
interprets the parts through the idea of the whole, and sees in the 
efficient causes only the veliicle of ideal ends. This may be called 
m a wide sense Platonism. Systems like Spinozism, which seem 
to form a third class, neither sacrificing force to thought nor thought 
to force, yet by their denial of final causes inevitably fall back into 
the Dcmocritic or essentially materialistic standpoint, leaving us 
with the great antagonism of the mechanical and the orgamc systems 
of philosophy. The latter view, which receives its first sup^xjrt in 
the facts of life, or orgamc nature as such, finds its culmination and 
ultimate verification in the ethical world, which essentially consist* 
in the realization of ends. Trendelenburg’s Naturrecht may, 
therefore, be taken as in a manner the completion of his system, 
his working out of the ideal as present ia the real. The ctlucal end 
is taken to be the idea of humanity, not in the abstract as formulated 
by Kant, but in the context of the state and of history. Law is 
treated throughout as the vehicle of ettdcal requirements. In 
Trendelenburg’s treatment of the state, as the ethical organiem in 
which the individual (the potential man) mav be said first to emerge 
into actuality, we may trace liis nurture on tnc best ideas of Hellenic 
antiquity. 

Trendelenburg was also the author of tha fbllowing : Elementa 
Ujgiaes Amstotehoae (£830; 9th ed., 1892; Eng. trans>, 1881), a selec- 
tion o£ passages from the Organon with Latin translation and notes, 
containing the substance of Aristotle's logical doctrine, supidementea 
by Frlduterungen zu dtn Elementen der Aristattlischen Logih (1842; 
3rd ed. 1876); Logische UnUrsuchungm (1840; 3rd ed, 1870P), amid 
Die logisciw Frage in Hegels, System'^ (^^43), important factors in 
the reaction against Hegol; Historische Beiirage sur Ffulosophie 
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), m volumes, the first of which coiri«hs m history 
5 * the Categories; Das NaHtrruU auf dem Gmnde 

Vdlkerrecht (1870), a treatise on the 
clefe^ of mtemational law, occasioned by the war of 1870 A 
niraber of his papers deaUng with non-philosophical, chiefly national 
and educational subjects, are coUected in his Kleine Sohn'fUn (1871). 

On Trenddenburg's life and work sec H, Bonitz, Zur Erinnerung 
an P>A,T. (Berlin, 1872}; P. Kleinert, Grabrede (Berlin, 1872); E. 
Bratuschek. Adolf Trendelenburg tBerlin, 1873); C. von Prantl 
GedacMmssrede (Munich, 1873); G. S. Morris in' the New Englander 
(V1874), xxxaii. 


THENT (Lat. Tridentum; Itol. Trento) Ger. TriefU)^ the 
capital of the south or Italian-speaking portion of the Austrian 
province of Tirol. It stands on the left bank of the Adige 
where diis river is joined by the Fersina, and is a station on the 
Brenner railway, 35 m. S. of Botzen and 56* m. N. of Verona. 
It has a very picturesque appearance, especially when ap- 
proached from the north, with its embattled walls and towers 
fflling the whole breadth of the valley. A conspicuous feature 
in the view is the isolated rocky citadel of Doss Trento (the 
Roman Verruca), that rises on the right bunk of the Adige to 
a height of 308 ft. above the city and is now very strongly 
fortified, as are various other po.sitions near Trent giving access 
to Trent from the east (Val Sugana) or the west (valley of 
the Sarca). With its numerous palaces, substantial houses, 
broad streets, and spacious squares, Trent presents the aspect 
of a thoroughly Italian city, and its inhabitants (24,868 
in 1900, including a garrison of over 2000 men) speak Italian 
only— it is the centre of the region called Italia Irredenta 
by fervent Italian patriots. The Duomo or cathedral church 
(dedicated to San Vigilio, the first bishop) was built in four 
instalments between the nth and 15th centuries, and was 
restored in 1882-1889. More interesting historically is the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore, built in 1514-1539, and 
the scene of the sessions of the famous Ecumenical Council 
(as to which, see below) which lasted, with several breaks, 
from 1545 to 1563; near it, in the open, a column was erected 
in 1845, occasion of the three hundredth anniversary of 

the opening of the Council. To the east ot the city rises the 
Castello del Buon Consiglio, for centuries the residence of the 
prince-bishops, but now used as barracks. There is a huge 
town hall, which also houses the museum and the very 
extensive town library. Trent lives ratlier on its historical 
souvenirs than on its industries, which are not very extensive, 
viticulture, silk-spinning, and the preparation of salami (a. 
strongly ^iced kind of Italian sausage) being the chief. 
Ecclesiastically Trent is a suffragan see of the archbishopric of 
Salzburg. Opposite tlie railway station a statue of Dante 
was erected in 1896, for he is bcliet^ed to have visited this 
region about 1304. 

Trent was originally the capital of the Tridentini, and is 
mentioned in the Antomne Itinerary as a station on the greal 
n)ad from Verona to Vcldidena (Innsbruik) over the Brenner. 
It was later ruled by the Ostrogoths (5th century) and the 
Lombards (6th century), after tlie conquest of whom by the 
Franks (774) Trent became part of the kingdom of Italy, 
But in 1027 the emperor Conrad II. be.stowed all temporal 
rights in the region on the bishop (the see dates from the 4th 
century) and transferred it to Germany, an event which fixed 
all its later history. The Venetian attacks were finally re- 
pulsed m 1487, and the bishop retained his temporal powers 
till 1803 when they passed to Austria, to which (save 1805-1814, 
when first the Bavarians and then Napoleon held the region) 
they have ever since belonged, the Trentino being annexed 
formally to Tirol in 1814. (W. A. B. C.) 

TREVnTy COUNCIL OF. The Council of Trent (1545-1563) 
ha.s a long antecedent history of great significance for the fortunes 
of the Catholic Church. During the 15th and the earlier half 
of the r6th century, the conception of an “ ecumenical council ” 
remaned an ideal of which the realization was expected to 
provide a solution for the serious ecclesiastical difficulties which 
were then prevalent. True, the councils of ( onstance and* 
Ba^el had fallen short of the desired goal; but confidence in 
the unknown quantity persisted and look deeper root as the 


popes of' the Renaissance showed themselves less and less 
inclined to undertake the reforma considered necessary in wide 
cird^ of the Clvurch, The papacy indeed did not recognize 
the jurisdiction of the ecumenical council, and in 1459 Pius II. 
had prohibited any appeal to such a tribunal under penalty of 
exwmmunication. This, however, had no effect on public 
opinion, and the council continued to be invoked as the supreme 
court of Christianity. So in 1518, for instance, the university 
of Paris demanded the convocation of a general council, to 
which It referred its solemn protest against the papal encroach- 
ments on the privileges of the French Church. Thus, when 
Luther took this very step in the same year, and repeated it 
later, his action was not devoid of precedent. Again in 1529 
the evangelical estates of Germany made a formal appeal in the 
Diet of Spires, and, in the preface to the Augsburg Confession 
requested a “ general, unfettered council of Christendom.” 
The same demand was formulated by Charles V. The emperor 
indeed— though, as a statesman, he had found himself in frequent 
opposition to the papal policy of his day — had never enter- 
tained the slightest doubt a.s to the truth of Catholic doctrine, 
and had rendered inestimable services to the Church in the 
perilous years which followed the emergence of Protestantism. 
Still he could not blind himself to the fact that ecclesiastical 
life stood in urgent need of reform; and the only method of 
effecting an alteration in the existing regime was by means of 
a council. Consequently he declared himself in favour of con- 
vening a general usseml)ly of the church— a project which he 
pursued with the greatest cnerg\\ True, the passive resist- 
ance of the Curia was so stubborn that the decisive step was 
postponed time and iigain. But tlie goal was finally attained, 
and this result was essentially the work of Charles. Actually, 
the meeting came too late: the Evangelical Church had gathered 
.strength in the interim, and the council failed to exercise 
the decisive influence anticipated on the relations between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. In 1536 its convocation seemed 
imminent. Pope Paul III., who in the conclave had already 
admitted the necessity of a council, convened it on the znd of 
June 1536, for the 23rd of May 1 537, at Mantua. He then altered 
the date to the ist of November of the same year. Later it 
was summoned to meet at Vicenza on the ist of May 1538, only 
to be po.^itponed till the Easter ot 1539. Irinally, he adjourned 
the execution of the project sine die. Charles met this dilatory 
policy by arranging colloquies between Protestamt and Catholic at 
Worms and Regensburg, the result being that the Curia became 
I afraid that the emperor might take the settlement of the religious 
question into his own hands. This consideration forced Paul III. 

I to compliance, and fresh writs were issued convoking the council, 
first for Whitsuntide. 1542, then for the ist of Novemlwof the 
same year. In consequence, however, of the hostilities between 
Charles and the French king Francis L, the conference was so 
scantily attended that it was once more prorogued to the 6th of 
July 1543, before it had come into active existence. Not till the 
peace of Crespy, 1544, when the emperor showed some disposition 
to attempt an accommodation of the ecclesiastical feud in a 
German Diet, did the pope resolve to translate his numerous 
promises into deeds. The bull Laetare Hterusedem (November 
19, 1544) fixed the meeting of the council for the 15th of March 
1545^ in'^Trent, and assigned it three tasks : (i) the pacificAion of 
tlie religious dispute by doctrinal decisions, (2) the reform of 
ecclesiastical abuses, (3) the discussion of a orusade against 
the infidels. The selection of- the town of Trent, the ^pital 
of the Italian Tirol, and part of the empire, had a two- 
fold motive : on the one hand it was a token of concession to 
the emperor, who wished the synod to be held in his dominions; 
on the other, there was no occasion to fear that an assembly, 
meeting on the southern border of Germany, would fall under 
the imperial influence. 

The opening of the council was deferred once again. To* 
wards the end of May 1545,. twenty bishops were collected' at 
Trent; but there was no sign of action, and the papal legates*— 
Del Monte, Corvinus and Reginald Pole — delayed the in- 
augumtion. The cause of this procrastinating pohey was that 
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the emperor and the pope were at cross purposes with regard 
to the mode of procedure. In the eyes of Paul III. the council 
was simply the means by which he expected to secure a con- 
demnation of the Protestant heresy, in hopes that he would then 
be in a position to impose the sentence of the Church upon them 
by fon e. For him the question of ecclesiastical reform pos- 
sessed no interest whatever. In contrast to this, Charles 
demanded that these very reforms should be given precedence, 
and the decisions on points of dogma postponed till he should 
have compelled the Protestants to send representatives to the 
council The pope, however, alarmed by the threat of a collo- 
(|uy in Germany, recognized the inadvisability of his dilatory 
tactics, and at last ordered the synod to be opened (December 

Since there w^as no dermiie method by which the deliberations 
of ecumenical councils were conducted, special regulations were 
necessar}'; and those adopted were of such a nature as to assure 
the predominance of the Roman chair from the first. As the 
voting was not to be by nations, as at Constance, but by 
individuals, the last word remained with the Italians, who were in 
the majority. In order to enhance this superiority the legates 
as a rule denied the suffrage to those foreign bishops w^ho desired to 
be represented by procurators; and a number of Italian prelates 
were enabled to make their appearance at Trent, thanks to 
special allowances from the pope. The dispute as to the order 
of precedence among the subjects for delilicration was settl’d 
by a compromise, and the questions of dogma and ecclesiastical 
abuses were taken simultaneously, the consequence being that 
in the decisions of the council the doctrinal and reformatory 
decrees rank side by side. In pursuance of a precedent estab- 
lished by the last Lateran Council, the sessions were divided into 
two classes : those devoted to discussion {migregationes gener- 
alcs)f and those in which the results of the discussion were put 
to the vote and formally enacted {sessionc^: publicae). To 
ensure a thorough consideration of every proposition, and also 
to facilitate the exercise of the papal influence on the proceeding.s, 
the delegates were split into three groups {congregationes), 
each group debating the same question at the same time. This 
arrangement, however, only endured till 1546. Since the.se 
sections were only brought into conjunction by the legates, 
and met under their presidency, the pontifical envoys in effect 
regulated the whole course of the delil)erations. They claimed, 
moreover, the right of determining the proposals submitted, 
and were throughout in active and constant communiciition 
with Rome — a circumstance which provoked the bon mot of 
the iTcncli deputy (156,^), that when the rivers were flooded and 
the Roman post delayed the Holy Ghost postponed his descent. 
These precautions nullified any possible disposition on the part 
of the council to enter on dangerous paths ; and in addition the 
clause *■ under reservation of the papal authority ’’ was affixed 
tiO all eoactments dealing with ecclesiastical irregularities — thus 
leaving ' the ‘ pope a free hand with regard to the practical 
'execution of aiy^-measurcs proposed. Contrar>' to the emperor’s 
wish, tfije courtcil began its labours in the region of dogma by 
d(jfining the doctrines of the Church with reference to the most 
important controversial {loints — a procedure which frustrated 
all ^projects for a reconciliation with the Protestants, On 
the . ftth/'of’ April 1546 the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures and 
traditi^ iv.)'was proclaimed; on the 17th of June 1546, 
the doctrine of original sin {sessio v.); on the 13th of January 
1547, the doctrine of justification vi.); and on the 3rd of 

March 1547, the decree concerning the sacraments in general, 
and baptism and confirmation in particular {sessio vii.). On the 
iilh of March, however, the council was transferred to Bologna 
on the pretext that an epidemic was raging in Trent {sessio viii.), 
though, at the imperial command, part of the bishops remained 
behindr But on the 2nd of June the council of Bologna 
resolved i^sessio x.) to adjourn its labours. The emperor’s 
demands that the council should again be removed to Trent 
were vain, till on the 24th of April 1547, the battle of Miililberg 
decided ‘the struggle with the Schmalkaldic league, formed by 
the Evangelical princes of Germany, in his favour. His hands 


were now free, and he utilized his military successes to balance 
his account with the Church. At the Diet of Augsburg he secured 
the enactment of a modus vivendi, leavened by the Catholic 
spirit, between the adherents of either religion; and this pro- 
visory settlement — the so-called Interim of Augsburg — was 
promulgated as a law of the empire (June 3, 1 548), and declared 
binding till the council should reassemble. 7 'he Protestants, 
it is true, received certain concessions — the non-c'elibacy of the 
priesthood and the lay chalice— but the Roman hierarchy, the 
old ceremonial, the feast-days and the fasts, were reinstated. 
Since the bishops who had remained in Trent abstained, at the 
emperor's request, from any display of activity qua synod, the 
outbreak of a schism was avoided. But the confusion of 
ecclesiastical affairs had grown worse confounded through the 
refusal of the pope to continue the council, when the death of 
Paul III. (November 10, 1549) gave a new turn to events. 

Pope Julius III., the former legate Del Monte, could not elude 
the nccc.ssity of convening the council again, and, though per- 
sonally he took no greater interest in the scheme than his pre- 
decessor in office, caused it to resume its labours on the i.st of May 
I 1551 xi.), under the presidency of the legate. Cardinal 

Crcsccntio. The personnel of the synod was, for the most part, 
different; and the new members included the Jesuits, Laynez 
and Salmeron. More than this, the general character of the 
second period of the council was markedly distinct from that 
of its earlier stages. The French clergy had not a single dele- 
gate, while the Spani.sh bishops maintained an independent 
attitude under the aegis of the emperor, and Protestant deputies 
w^ere on this occasion required to appear at Trent. 'J’he German 
I*rotcstants who, in the first phase of the council, had held aloof 
from its proceedings, since to have sent representatives to this 
assemblage would have served no good purpo.se, had now no 
choice but to obey the imperial will. Charles V. was anxiou.s to 
assure them not merely of a safe conduct, hut also of a certain 
hearing. But in this he ran counter to the established facts : 
the Catholic ('hurch had already defined its attitude to the 
dogmas above mentioned, and the Curia showed no inclination 
to question these rc.su Its by reopening the debate. Thus the 
participation of the Protestants was essentially superfluous, 
for the object they had at heart— the discussion of these doc- 
trines on the ground of Holy Writ — was from the Catholic stand- 
point, an impossible aspiration. The Wiirttemberg deputies had 
already submitted a creed, composed by the Swabian reformer 
Johann Brenz, to the council, and Melanchthon was under way 
with a conjessto saxonica, when there came the revolt of the 
Elector Maurice of Saxony (March 20, 1552), which conipclled the 
emperor to a speedy flight from Innsbruck, and dissolved the 
conclave. Its dogmatic labours wore confined to doctrinal 
decrees on the Lord’s Supper {sessio xiii., October ii, 1551), and 
on the sacraments of penance and extreme unction (November 
25, 1551, sessio xiv.). On the 28th of April 1552 the sittings 
were su.spended on the news of the elector’s approach. 

Ten years had elapsed before the council reassembled for the 
third time in Trent; and on this occasion the circumstances 
were totally changed. During the intervening period, the 
religious problem in Germany had received such a solution as the 
times admitted by the peace of Aug.sburg (1555); and the 
equality there guaranteed between the Protestant estates and 
the Catholic estates had left the former nothing to hope from a 
council. Thus the motive which till then had governed the 
emperor’s policy was now nullified, as there was no neccssit\ 
for seeking a reconciliation of the two parties by means of a 
conference. The incitement to continue the council came from 
another quarter. It was no longer anxiety with regard to 
Protestantism that exercised the pressure, but a growing con- 
viction of the imperative need of more stringent reforms within 
the Catholic Church itself. Pope Paul IV. (1551-1559), the 
protector of the Inquisition, and the opponent of Philip II. of 
Spain as well as of the emperor Ferdinand, turned a deaf ear to 
all requests for a revival of the synod. The regime of Pius IV. 
(1559-1566) was signalized by an absolute reversal of the 
papal policy : and it was high time. For in France and Spain— 
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the very countries where the Protestant heresy had been most 
vigorously combated — a great mass of discontent had accumu- 
lated; and France already showed a strong inclination to attempt 
an independent settlement of her ecclesiastical difficulties in a 
national council. Pius IV. saw himself constrained to take these 
circumstances into account. On the 29th of November 1560 he 
announced the convocation of the council; and on the i8th of 
January 1562 it was actually reopened (sffjr.yfo xvii.). The presi- 
dency was entrusted to Cardinal Gonzaga, assisted by Cardinals 
Hosius, bishop of Ermeland, Seripando, Simonetta, and Marc de 
Altemps, bishop of Constance. The Protestants indeed were also 
invited, but the Evangelical princes, assembled in Naumburg, 
withheld their assent — a result which was only to be expected. 
In order to enhance the synod’s freedom of action, France and 
the emperor Ferdinand required that it should rank as a new 
council, and were able to adduce in support of their claim the 
fact that the resolutions of the two former periods had not 
yet been formally recognized. Pius IV., however, designated it 
a continuation of the earlier meetings. Ferdinand, in addition 
to regulations for the amendment of the clergy and the monastic 
system, demanded above all the legalization of the marriage 
of the priesthood and the concession of the “ lay chalice,” as he 
feared further defections to Protestantism. France and Spain 
laid stress on the recognition of the divine right of the cpi.sco- 
pate, and its indcpcndenc(' with rcgaid to the pope. Thc.se 
episcopal teridencies were backed by a request that the bishops 
should reside in their sees—a position which Pius IV. acknow- 
ledged to be de iure dmno\ though, as it would have implied 
the annihilation of the Roman Curia, he refused to declare it 
as such. In consequence of the.se reformatory aspirations, 
the position of the pope and the council was for a while full of 
peril. But the papal diplomacy was quite competent to shatter 
an opposition which at no time presented an absolutely unbroken 
front, and by concessions, threats and the utilization of political 
and politico-ecclesiastical dissensions, to break the force of the 
attack. In the third period of the council, which, as a result ol 
these feuds, witnessed no session from September 1562 to July 
1563, doctrinal resolutions were also passed concerning the Lord’s 
Supper sub utraque specie {sessio xxi., July 16, 1562), the sacri- 
fice of the Mass {sessio xxii., September 27, 1562), the sacrament 
of ordination {sessio xxiii., July 15, 1563), the sacrament of 
marriage {sessio xxiv., November ii, 1563), and I^irgatory, 
the worship of saints, relics and images (December 3, 3563). 
On the 4th of December 1563 the synod closed. 

The dogmatic decisions of the Council of Trent make no 
attempt at embracing the whole doctrinal system of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but present a selection of the most vital 
do('tnnes, partly chosen as a counterblast to Protestantism, and 
formulated throughout with a view to that creed and its objec- 
tions. From the discussions of the council it is evident that 
pronounced differences of opinion existed within it even on 
most important subjects, and that these differences were not 
reconciled. Hence came the necessity for reticences, equivoca- 
tions and temporizing formulae. Since, moreover, the council 
issued its pronouncements without any reference to the decisions 
of earlier councils, and omitted to emphasize its relation to 
these, it in fact suppressed these earlier decisions, and posed 
not as continuing, but as superseding them. 

The reformatory enactments touch on numerous phases of 
ecclesiastical life — administration, discipline, appointment to 
spiritual offices, the marriage law {decretum de rejormatione 
mairimonii ” Tanietsi,^ sessto xxiv.), the duties of the clergy, 
and so forth. The resolutions include many that marked an 
advance; but the opportunity for a comprehensive and thorough 
reformation of the life of the Church — the necessity of which 
was recognized in the Catholic Church itself — was not em- 
braced. No alteration of the abuses which obtained in the 
('uria was effected, and no annulment of the customs, so lucra- 
tive to that body and deleterious to others, was attempted. 
The question of the annates, for instance, was not so much as 
broached. 

The Council of Trent in fact enjoyed only a certain appearance 


of independence. For the freedom of speech which had been 
accorded w^s exercised under the supervision of papal legates, 
who maintained a decisive influence over the proceedings and 
could count on a certain majority in consequence of the over- 
whelming number of Italians. That the synod figured as the 
responsible author of its own decrees {sancta oecumenica ct 
generalis trideniina synodus in spiritu sancto legitime con- 
gregata) proves very little, since the following clause reads 
praesidenttbus aposiolicae sedis legatis ; while the legates and the 
pope expres.sly refused to sanction an application of the words 
of the Council of Constance — universalem ecclesiam repraesentans. 
The whole course of the council was determined by the pre- 
supposition that it had no autonomous standing, and that its 
labours were simply transacted under the commi.ssion and 
guidance of the pope. This was not merely a claim put forward 
by the Roman sec at the time : it was acknowlecfged by the 
attitude of the synod throughout. The legates confined the 
right of discussion to the .subjects propounded by the pope, 
and their position was that he was in no way bound by the vote 
of the majority. In difficult cases the synod itself left the 
decision to him, as in the question of clandestine marriages 
and the administration of the Lord’s Supper sub utraque specie. 
Further, at the close of the sessions a resolution was adopted, 
by the terms of which all the enactments of the council de tnorum 
rejormatione atque ecclesiastica disciplina were subject to the 
limitation that the papal authority should not be prejudiced 
thereby {sei>sio xxv. cap. 21). Finally, every doubt as to the 
papal supremacy is removed when we consider that the Triden- 
tine Fathers .sought for all their enactments and decisions the 
ratification {confirmatio) of the pope, which was conferred by 
Pius IV. in the bull Benedictus Dcus (Januar>^ 26, i564)m Again, 
in its last meeting {sei^sio xxv.), the synod transferred to the 
pope a number of tasks for which their own time had proved 
mudequate. These compri.sed the compilation of a catalogue 
of forbidden books, a catechism, and an edition of the missal 
and the breviary. Thus the council presented the Holy See 
with a further opportunity of extending its influence and diffus- 
ing its views. The ten rules de libris prohibitis, published by 
Pius IV. in the bull Dominici gregis custodiae (March 24, 1564), 
became of great importance for the whole spiritual life of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; for they were an attempt to exclude 
pernicious infliience.s, and, in practice, led to a censorship which 
has been more potent for evil than good. These regulations 
were modified by Leo XIII. in his Constitution Officiorum ac 
muneruni (January 24, 1897). Acting on a suggestion of the 
Council {sessio xxiv. r. 2; sessto xxv. c. 2), Pius IV. published a 
short conspectus of the articles of faith, as determined at Trent, 
in the bull Injunctum nobis (November 13, 1564). This so- 
called Professio fidei tridentinae, however, goes beyond the 
doctrinal resolutions of the synod, as it contains a number of 
clauses dealing with the Church and the position of the pope 
within the Church — subjects which were deliberately ignored 
in the discussions at Trent. In 1877 this confcs.sion— binding 
on every Roman Catholic priest — was supplemented by a pro- 
nouncement on the dogma of papal infallibility. 

The great and increasing need of a manual for the instruction 
of the people gave rise in the first half of the 16th cerv^ury to 
numerous catechisms. At the period of the council, that com- 
posed by the Jesuit Peter Canisius, father-confessor of the 
emperor Ferdinand, enjoyed the widest vogue. It failed, 
however, to receive the sanction of the synod, which preferred 
to undertake the task itself ; and, as that body left its labours 
unfinished, the pope was entrusted with the compilation of a 
textbook. Pius V. appointed a commission (Leonardo Marini, 
Egidio Foscarari, Francisco Furciro and Murio Calini) under the 
presidency of three cardinals, among them Charles Borromeo; 
and this commission discharged its duties with such rapidity 
that the Catechismus a decreto concilii tridentini ad parochos 
was published in Rome as early as the year 1568. The book is 
designed for the use of the cleric, not the layman. The Missale 
romanum, moreover, underwent revision : also the Breviarium 
romanum, the daily devotional work of the Roman priest. The 
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necessity of still further improvements in the latter was forcibly 
urged in the Vatican Council. 

The numerical representation of the Council of Trent was 
marked by considerable fluctuations. In the first session 
(December T3, 1545) the spiritual dignitaries present—omitting 
the 3 presiding cardinals — consisted of one other r.ai’dinal, 4 arch- 
bishops, 21 bishoj)s and 5 generals of orders. On the other hand, 
the resolutions of the synod were signed at its close by tlie 4 
presidents^ then by 2 cardinals, 3 patriarchs, 25 archbishops, 166 
bishops, 7 abbots, 7 generals of orders and ig procurators of 
archbishops and bishops. In this council — as IuUt in tire 
Vatican — Italy was the dominant nation, sending two-thirds of 
the delegates ; while Spain was responsible for about 30, France 
for about 20, and Oermany for no more than 8 members. In 
spite of the paucity ol its numbers at the opening and the 
unequal reprcscntatioti of the Church, which continued to the last, 
the oecumenical character of the council was never seriously 
questioned. On the motion of the legates, the resolutions were 
submitted to the ambassadors of the secular powers for 
signature, the French and Spanish envoys alone withholding 
their assent. The recognition of the councirs enactments was, 
none the less, beset with diflK'ullies. So far as the doctrinal 
decisions were concerned no obstacles existed; but the refor- 
matory edicts — adhesion to which was equally required by the 
synod — stood on a different footing. In their character of 
resolutions claiming to rank as ecclesiastical law tliey came into 
('onflict with outside interests, and their acceptance by no means 
implied that the rights of the sovereign, or the needs and cir- 
cumstances of the respective countries, were treated with 
sufficient consideration. 7 hc consequence was that there 
arose an actiA'c and, in .some cases, a tenacious opposition to 
an indiscriminate acquiescence in all the Tridentine decrees, 
llnder Charles IX. and Henry IV. the situation was hotly 
debated in France : but these monarchs showed as little com- 
plaisance to the representations and protests of the Curia as 
did the Frendi parlement itself; cUid only tho.se regulations 
were recognized which came into collision neither witli the 
rights of llie king nor with the liberties of the Gallican Church. 
In Spain, Philip il. allowed, ind(‘C‘d, the publication of the 
Tridenlinum, as also in the Netherlands and Naples, but always 
with the reser\^ation that the privileges of the king, hi.s vassals 
and hi.s subjects, should not thereby l)e infringed. The empire, 
as such, never recognized the Tridenimum. Still it wa.s pub- 
lished at provincial and diocesan synods in the territories of the 
spiritual princes, and also in the Austrian hereditary state.s. 

In his official confirmation Pius IV. had already strictly 
prohibited any commentary on the enactments of the council 
unless undertaken with Iiis approval, and had claimed for him- 
self the sole right of interpretation. In order to supervise 
the practical working of tlicsc enactments, Pius created (1564) 
a spijcial department of the Curia, the Congregatto cardinalium 
concilit iridefUini interpretum; and to this body Sixtus V. en- 
triiisUd ^e fur^r task of determining the sense of the conciliar 
decisions.^ i» Jlu dubious cases. The resoluUgnes of the con- 
gf^tion — on disputed points — and their declaraiiones — on 
legal questions — exercised a powerful influence on the subse- 
quent development of ecclesiastical law. 

Tbc Cttqncif of Trent attained a quite extraordinary signifi- 
cance the Roman Catholic Church; and its pre-eminence 
Was unassalled till the Vaiiranum subordinated all the labours 
of the Church in the past — whether in the region of doctrine or 
in that of law — to an infallible pope. On the theological side 
it fixed the Jesuits of medieval scholasticism and gleaned from 
it all that could be of service to the Church. Further, by pro- 
nouncing on a series of doctrinal fioints till then undecided it 
elaborated the Catholic creed; and, finally, the bold front which 
it offered to Protestantism in its presentation of the orthodox 
faith.gave to its members the practical lead they so much needed 
in their resistance to the Evangelical assault. The regulations 
dealing with ecclesiastical life, in the widest sense of the words, 
came, for the most part, to actual fruition, so that, in this direc- 
tion also, the council had not laboured in vain. For the whole 


Roman Catholic Church of the i6th century its consequences 
arc of an importance which can scarcely be exaggerated : it 
showed that Church as a living institution, capable of work and 
achievement; it strengi hened the confidence both of her members 
and herself, and it was a powerful factor in heightening her 
efficiency as a competitor with Protestantism and in restoring 
and reinforcing her imperilled unity. Indeed, its sphere of 
influence was .still more extensive, for its labours, in the field 
of dogma and ecclesiastical law conditioned the future evolution 
of the Roman Cathohe Church. As regards the position of the 
papacy, it is of epoch-making significance — not merely in ks 
actual pronouncements on the papal see, but also in its tacit 
subordination to that see, and tlie opportunities of increased 
influence accorded to it. 

There were three period's of the council, separated by not 
inconsiderable intervals, each of an individual character, con- 
ducted by different popc.s, but forming a single unity — an 
indivisible whole, so that it is strictly correct to speak of one 
Council of Trent, not of three distinct synods. 

Bibuography.— S ources lor the history of the council . Concilium 
iridentinum ; diariorum^ acturum, epistulanitn, tractatuum novu 
lollectio, ed. Societas Gocrrcsiana. Tom. i. (Diariorum pars 1. : 
H('rculis Severoli coinmeiitarius. Angeli Mas.'^arelli cliiLria 1-4, 
collegil S. Merkle), Freiburg (igoi). Tom. iv. (Actonim pars i. : 
Monumenta concilium praecodentia; trium priorum sessionum 
aeta : collegii St Fhses), Freiburg (i?>04). Till the comjjletion ol this 
^jh'iididly planned work, the iollowing deserve especial mention ; 

F. !<• Plat, Monumentorum ad historiam conulii tridmtnu speUan- 
tium amplifisima ccllectio (J.ovanu, 1781-1787); G. F. Planck, 
Anecdota ad histonam ronciht tridentini pnHnentia, 2O fasc. (GOttin- 
gen, 1791-1818); Acta genuina $, oecumemci coiicthi tridentini ah 
A. Massarello conuripta, ed. A. Thcmer (Zagrabiae, 1874); F. v. 
Ddlhnger, Sammlun^ von Urkunden zur Geschichte des Konzili, von 
Trient, i. i, 2 (Nbrdlingcn, 1876); id., Beitra(>e zur 'polttischcn 
kirchlichen, und Kuliur^eschichtc (3 vols., Regen.^nirg, 1862-1882); 

G. Paleoltus, Acta conct'hi tridentini a ct usque in pncni 
concilii, ed. F. Mendham (London, 1842) , A. v. Druhel, Monumenta 
tridentina (3 pm-ts, IVlunich, 1884-1887, parts 4 and 5, continued by 

K. Brandi, 1897-1899); Zur Geschichtc des Konztls von 'J rient. 
Alitenstiii lie aui, den osterreiclnschen Archiven, ed. T. v. Sicbel (3 
])arts, Vienna, 1870-1872); F. Lamer, Disputationes trtdentmae, 
ed. Grisar (2 voLs., Inn.sbruck, 188O); Die romische Kuru und da^ 
Konzil von Trient unter Pius JV, Aktenstiiikc zur Geschichte des 
Konzils von Trient, ed. F. Susta (vols. i. ii., Vienna, 1904-1 Q09); 
Ganoncs et deeveta concihi tridentini (Rome, 1564; critical edition 
by A. L. Richter, Leipzig, 1853); the most important decisions on 
dogma and ecclesiastical law rtmriutcd by C. Mirbt, Quellm zur 
Geschichte des PapsUums (ed. 2, Tubingen, Nr, 289 sqq., p. 202 sqq.). 

LiTEKAiURK. — P. Sarpi, Istoria del conciho tridcntmo (London, 
1619); Cardinal Sforza Pallavicini, Tstoria del conciho di Trento 
(Rome, 1656-1657, a counterblast to the preceding); Briscliar, Zur 
Beurteilung der Kontrovevsen zw^schen Sarpi und Pallavicini (1844); 
Sahg, Volhtondige Historic des tridcntmischen Konzils (Halle, 
1741-1745); Wessenberg, Die ^rossen K irchcnversammlungen des 
tjjten und ibten JahrUunderts, vols. lii. anrl iv. (Constance, 1840); 

L. V. Ranke, Die rdtnischev Papste im 16 wid I'j Jahrkundert, vol. 1. ; 

ibid. Deutsche Geschichte tm Zeitaltcr der Reformation , 1. (Stuttgart, 
1889); P. Tschackert, s,v. “Tnenter Konzil," in Ilerzog-Hauck, 
Realencyhlopadie fiir protestantise he Thcologte (1908), vol. xx., ed. 3, 
p. 99 .sqq.; G. Kawerau-W. Moeller, Lehrbuch der Kirchengesckichte , 
iii. 237 sqq. (Tubingen, 1907): F. Hergenrother, Handbuch der allge- 
metnen Kircher^eschichte , edition by F. P. Kirsch, Bd. 111 . p. 188 
scq. (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1909). (C. M.) 

TRENT^ the chief river in the midlands of England, the third 
in length in the country, exceeded only by the 'rimmes and 
Severn. It rises in the north of Staffordshire, and discharges 
through the Humber into the North Sea, having a course of 
about 170 m., and a drainage area of 4052 sq. m. The source 
is on Biddulph Moor, which rises to a height of 1100 ft. The 
course of the river is at first southerly, and it skirts the manu- 
facturing district of the Potteries, pa.ssing Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Immediately below this town the valley widens, and the lall 
of the river, from a point 15 m. from the source to the mouth, 
is only 338 ft. Passing Stone, the course becomes south-easterly, 
and the united waters of the Sow and the Penk are received 
on the right. Near Rugeley the direction becomes easterly, and 
near Alrewas the Trent receives the Tame on the right, and turns 
to the north-east. Much of the valley above this point is well 
wooded and picturesque, though the flanking hills are gently 
sloping, and of no great elevation. The river now passes 
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Burton-upon-Trewt, in thk pttrt of its course forming the boun- 
dary between Staffordshire and Derbyshire. The fall from 
Birrton to the mouth, a distance of 109 m., is 148 ft. The 
valiey opens out as the stream, dividing into several channels 
at Burton and receiving on the left the Dove, enters Derb^'shire. 
It then separates that county from Leicestershire and Notting- 
hamshire, receives in quick succession the Derwent (left). 
Soar (right) and Erewash (left), enters Nottinghamshire, and 
passes Nottingham, 81 i m. from the mouth. The next importaiU 
town is Newark, which, however, the main channel of the river 
passes at a considerable distance to the west, the Devon joins 
here on the right, and the fall from this point to the mouth, 
a distance of 57^ m., is only 18 ft. The valley becomes flat, 
though the river is rather deeply entrenched in .some parts. 
Forming the boundary l>etwcen Nottingham and Lincolnshire, 
the Trent passes Gainsborough (26 J m. from the mouth), 
receives the Idle on the left, and, entering Lincolnshire and 
skirting the Isle of Axholme, joins the Yorkshire Ouse near 
Faxfleet. The lower part of the valley resembles the Fens 
in character, and is drained by many artificial channels. The 
northward turn at Newark is of interest inasmuch as it is con- 
sidered that the river from this point formerly flowed towards 
Lincoln, and, following a depression in the escarpment there, 
passed down the valley at present occupied by the Witham to 
the Wash. It is .suggested that the waters were diverted to the 
Humber by a stream within that system cutting back southward 
and tapping the Trent in the vicinity of Newark; and in high 
flood the I'rent has been known to send water across the low 
parting to the Witham (sec Avebury, Scenery of EngUmdy 
ch. xi.). The highest tides are felt about 40 m. up river, and 
the phenomenon of an “ eagre " (bore or tidal wave) is seen 
rising on spring tides to a height of 4 or 5 ft., 15 m, above the 
mouth of the river. 

The Trent is navigable for a distance of 94^’ m. from its junction 
with the Ouse, to a point a short distance above the junction of the 
Derwent, the Trent Navigation Comijanv luiving a general control 
of tho naMgation down to Gain.s borough, the line ol which passes 
through Nottingham by canals. On the river itscli there arc eight 
locks. Below Gainsborough the navigation is open, and vessels 
drawing 9 ft. can reach this point on spring tides. From the 
Derwent mouth the Trent and Mersey Canal follows the Trent valley 
upward, and gives connexion with the entire inland navigation 
system of the midlands and west of England. Short canals givi' 
access to Derby and the Erewash valley; the Leicester Navigation, 
lollowung the Soar, connects with the Grand Junction canal; and the 
Grantham canal carries a little traffic hetw'cen that town and Notting- 
ham. The Fosstlyke, distinguished as the oldest navigable waterway 
still in use in England, as it was originally of Koman construction, 
connects the Trent with Lincoln and the Witham, and lower down 
the Sheffield and South Yorkshire canal joins the river from the west 
at Keadby. There is also a can.al, little used, to Chesterfield. 

TRENTE ET QUARANTE (called also Rouge et Nok), a game 
of French origin played with cards and a .special table. Tt^is 
one of the two games played in the gambling rooms at Monte 
Carlo, roulette being the other. The diagram illustrates one 
half of the table, the other half precisely corre.sponding to it. 
Two croupiers sit on each side, one of them being the dealer; 
behind the two on the side opposite to the dealer a supervisor 
of the game has his seat. Six packs of fifty-two cards each are 
used; these are well shuffled, and the croupier asks any of the 
players to cut, handing him a blank card with which to divide 
the mixed packs. There are only four chances at trente et 
quarante : rouge or n&ir, known as the tableau ; coulew or 
inverse, known as the petit tableau. At Monte Carlo the stakes 
are placed on the divisions indicated on the table, the maximum 
being 12,000 francs and the minimum 20 francs which must be 
staked in gold. The dealer, who has placed all the cards before 
him, separates a few with the blank card, takes them in his 
left hand and invites the players to .stake with the formula, 
“ Messieurs, faites votre jeu ! ” After u pause he exclaims 
“ Le jeu est fait, rien ne va plus ! ” after which no stake can be 
made. He then deals the cards in a row until the aggregate 
number of pips is something more than thirty, upon which he 
deals a second row, and that which comes nearest to thirty wins, 
the top row being always distinguished as noir, and the lower 


as rouge. In announcing the result the word trente is always 
omitted, the dealer merely announcing un, iroisy quairey as the 
case may be, though when forty 
is turned up it is described as 
quarante. The words noir and 
inverse are also never used, the 
announcement being remge gagne 
or rouge perd, coulew gagne or 
couleur perd. Gain or loss over 
cotdeur and inverse depends upon 
the colour of the first card dealt. 

If this should be also the colour 
of the winning row, the player 
wins. Assuming, for example, 
that the first card dealt is red, 
and that the lower row of the 
cards dealt is nearest to thirty, 
the dealer will announce Rouge 
gagne et le couleur.” If the first 
card dealt is red, but the black 
or top row of cards is nearest Diagram of Half of Trente et 
to thirty, the dealer announces Quarante Table. 

“Rouge perd et le couleur.” G, Grand tableau. 

It frequently happens that both ' J. averse, 

rows of cards when added together gi\'e the same number. 
Should they both, for instance, add up to thirty-three, the 
dealer will announce “ Trois apres/’ and the deal goes for 
nothing except in the event of their adding up to thirty-one. 
Vn aprh (i.e. thirty-one) is known as sirefait; tho stakes are put 
in prison to be left for the decision of the next deal, or if the 
player prefers it he can withdraw half his stake, leaving the 
other hall for the bank. Assurance against a refait can be made 
by paying i % on the value of the stake with a minimum of 
five francs. When thus insured against a refait the player is at 
liberty to withdraw his whole stake. It has been calculated 
that on an average a refait occurs once in thirty-eight coups. 
After each deal the cards are pushed into a metal bowl let into 
the table in front of the dealer. When he has not enough left 
to complete the two rows, he remarks “ Les cartes passenl 
they are taken from the bowl, reshuffled, and another deal 
begins. 

TRENTON, a city and the county-seat of Grundy county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., on the E. fork of tlie Grand River, in the north 
central part of the state, about 100 m. N.E. of Leavenworth. 
Pop.(i89o), 5039 *,(1900), 5396, including 192 foreign-bom and 200 
negroes; (1910), 5656. It is served by the Chicago, Rock Island k 
Pacific (which has repair shops here) and the Quincy, Omaha & 
Kansas City railways. It has a picturesque situation, and is laid 
out over a high uneven bluff. The city is a trading centre fora 
prosperous farming region, and coal is mined in the vicinity. 
Trenton was platted in 1841, became the county-seat in the 
same year, and was incorporated as a town in 1857. In 1893 
received a city charter under a general state law. In 1900-1903 
it was the seat of Ruskin College, an institution founded by 
Walter Vrooman (b. 1869), ^ native of Missouri, and the organizer 
of the Ruskin Hall Workingmen’s College, Oxford, England. 
The college was removed to Glen Ellyn, Illinois, in iqj >3 and 
after 1906 to Ruskin, Florida. 

TRENTON, the capital of New Jersey, U.S.A., and the county- 
seat of Mercer county, on the eastern bank of the Delaware 
river, about 33 m. N.E. of Philadelphia, and about 59 m. S.W. 
of New York. Pop. (1890), 57,458; (1900), 73,307. of whom 
16,793 yere foreign-bom (including 4114 Germans, 3621 English, 
3292 Irish, and 1494 Hungarians), and 32,879 were of foreign 
parentage (both parents foreign-bom), including 8873 of 
German parentage, 8324 of Irish parentage, 5513 of English 
parentage, and 2243 of Hungarian parentage ; (1910 

census), 96,815. Area, 9 sq. m. Trenton is served by 
the Pennsylvania (main line and Belvidcre division) and the 
Pluladelplua & Reading railway systems, by inter-urban electric 
railways, and by small freight and passenger steamers on the 
Delaware river; the Delaware k Raritan canal connects with 
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the Raritan rr^er at New Brunswick. Trenton is at the head 
of navigation on the Delaware river, which falls 8 ft. here. 
Riverside park extends along its water front for about 3 m., 
and on the outskirts of the city lies Cadwalader park (100 
acres), containing a zoological garden. In the centre of the 
city, marking the spot where Washington planted his guns at 
the battle of Trenton, stands the Battle monument, a Roman- 
Doric column of granite, 150 ft. high, hollow and fluted, its 
cap forming an obsers^atoiy^ with a statue of Washington by 
William R. O’Donovan (b. 1844). In Perry Street, mounted on 
a granite pedestal, is the “ Swamp Angel,” the great gun used 
by Fedcr.d troops in the marshes near ('harleston, South Carolina, 
during their attack on that eil\’ in August 1863. There are 
many buildings in the city which are rich in historic associations. 
Chief among these is the barracks, erected by the colony in 
1758 to mitigate the evils of billeting, and occupied by British 
troops during the Seven Years’ War, and at different times by 
British, Hessian and American troops during the War for 
Independence. Other interesting landmarks are “ Woodland ” 
(formerly called “ Bloomsbury Court ”), built early in the 
rSth century by William Trent, and said to have sheltered, at 
various times, Washington, Lafayette and Kochamheau; the 
“Hermitage,” erected some time before the War of Inde- 
pendence; and “Bow Hill,” in the suburbs of the city, a 
(juaint old colonial mansion which for some time before 1822 
was a home of Joseph Bonaparte. Among the public buildings 
are the state capilol, the post office building, the county 
court house, the city hall, the second regiment armour)', 
public library (containing about 42,000 volumes in 1909), 
and the building (1910) given by Henry C. Kelsey to the city 
for the school of industrial arts (founded in 1898). Here also 
are the state normal and model schools (1855), the state 
library, housed in the ( apitol, the state school for deaf mutes, 
the state home for girls, one of the two state hospitals for the 
insane (opened in 1848), the state arsenal — the building being 
the old state prison— the state prison (1836), St Francis 
hospital (1874), Mercer hospital (1892), the William McKinley 
memorial hospital (1887), the city hospital, two children’s 
day nurseries, the Friends’ home, the Union industrial home 
(for destitute children), the Florenre Cnttenton home (1895), 
the indigent widows’ and single women’s home (1854), the 
Har Sinai chanty society, the home for friendless children, 
and the society of St Vincent do Paul. Trenton is the see ot 
Protestant Episcopal and Roman Catholic bishops. 

Trenton is an important industrial centre. Its proximit}' 
to the coal fields of Pennsylvania and to the great markets of 
New York and Philadelphia, and its excellent transportation 
facilities by rail and by water, have promoted the development 
of its manufactures. 'Bhe city is the greatest centre for the 
pottery industry in the United States. In 1905 there were 
40 efitidjlishrncnts for the manufacture of pottery and terra- 
cotta, employing 4571 labourers; and their total product was 
valued jftt $5,89«,7 oi— or 9-2 % of the value of the pottery 
product df the United States, and 18 % of tlie value of all the 
‘ city’s %ctoiy products, in this year. The chief varieties of this 
Ware arc vitrified china, belleek china, semi-porcelain, white 
grani^ apd.c!’c. ware, vitrified porcelain for electrical supplies, 
porcfdairi’ bath tubs. and tiles, and tcrra-cotla. Clay for the 
“■saggers,” -or cases in which the wares are fired, is mined in 
the vicinity, but the raw materials for the fine grades of pottery 
are obtained elsewhere. Some pottery was made in Trenton 
by crude and primitive methods near the beginning of the 
19th century, but the modem methods were not introduced 
until 1852, when yellow and Rockingham wares were first made 
here. In 1859 the manufacture of white granite and cream- 
coloured ware was successfully established. 'I'he fine exhibits 
from the Trenton potteries at the Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia in 1876 greatly stimulated the demand for these 
wares and increased the competition among the manufacturers; 
and since that date there has been a marked development in 
both the quantity and the quality of the product. In 'Irenton, 
also, are manufactured iron, steel and copper wire, rope, cables 


and rods — the John A. Roebling’s Sons Company has an immense 
wire and cable manufactory here*-- iron and steel bridge building 
materials and other structural work, plumbers’ supplies (manu- 
factured by the J. L. Mott Company), and machinery of almost 
every character, much of it being exported to foreign countries. 
Much rubber ware is also manufactured. In 1905 Trenton 
contained 312 factories, employing 14,252 labourers, and the 
total value of the factory products was $32,719,945. 

The charter, as amended, provides for a mayor elected for 
two years and a common council of two members from each 
ward elected for two years. Other elected officers are : city 
clerk, comptroller, treasurer, counsel, receiver of taxes, engineer, 
inspector of buildings, overseer of poor, street commissioner and 
sealer of weights and measures. The municipality owns the 
waterworks and the sewer .system; the water supply is obtained 
from the Delaware and is stored in a reservoir having a capacity 
of about 110,000,000 gallons. 

The settlement of 'Irenton began in 1680 with the erection 
by Miihlon Stacy, a Quaker colonist of Burlington, of a mill 
at the junction of the Assanpink creek ^ with the Delaware river. 
By 1685 a number of colonists had settled at this point, 
which became known as “ The Falls ” on account of the 
rapids in the Delaware here. In 1714 Stacy sold his plantation 
at “The Falls” to William Trent (c. 1655-1724), .speaker of 
the New Jersey Assembly (1723) and chief justice of the colony 
(1723-1724), in whose honour the place came to be called Trent- 
tovru or Trenton. In 1745 Trenton received a royal chartt^r 
incorporating it as a borough, but in 1750 the inhabitants 
voluntarily surrendered this privilege, deeming it “very pre- 
judicial to the interest and trade ” of the community. In 1783 
the New jersey delegates in Congress proposed that Trenton 
be made tlic scat of the general government, but as this measure 
was opposed by the Southern delegates, it was agreed that 
Congress, pending a final decision, should sit alternately at 
Annapolis and Trenton. Congress accordingly met in Trenton 
in November 1784, but soon afterwards removed to New York', 
where better accomrriodation (’ould be obtained. Trenton 
became the capital of the state in 1790, was (bartered as a cily 
in 1792, and ref'eivccl new charters in 1837, 1866, and 1874. 
The borough of South Trenton was annexed in 1850; the 
borough of C'hambersburg and the township of Millhani in 
1888; the borough of Wilbur in 1898; and parts of the town- 
ships of Pawing and Hamilton in 1900. 

See The Citv of Trenton, NJ., a HMto^raphy (1909), prqurul by 
the Trenton Free Library; John O. Kaum, Hiatory of the City of 
Trenton fj'renton, 1871): George A. Wolf, Tndustfial Trenton 
(Wihnington, Del., 1900); F. B. Lee. History of Trenton (Trenton, 

1895)- 

TRENTON AND PRINCETON, BATTLES OF (1776“! 777 ) 
The.se battles in the War of American Independence are noted as 
the first successes won by Washington in the open field. 
Following close upon a series of defeats, their effect upon his 
troops and the population at large was marked. After the cap- 
ture of Fort Washington on Manhattan Island, on the i 6 th of 
November 1776, the British general, Sir William Howe, forced 
the Americans to retreat through New Jersey and across the 
Delaware into Pennsylvania. Howe then went into winter 
quarters, leaving the Hessian general, Rahl, at Trenton on the 
river with a brigade of 1200 men. Although Washington s army 
had dwindled to a mere handful and was discouraged by the 
year’s disasters, it could still be trusted for a promising exploit. 
Ascertaining that the Hessians at Trenton were practically 
un.supported, the American general determined to attempt 
their capture. On the night of the 25th of December 1776 
he recrossed the Delaware through floating ice to a point 
9 m. above the enemy, whom he expected to reach at dawn 
of the following day, the 26lh. Dividing his force of 2500 men 

» The name Assanpink is a coiTuption of an Indian word said 
to mean “ place of stone implements." In gravel deposits in a^d 
near Trenton many stone implements, human skulls and remains 
of extinct animals have been found, and according to some scientists 
they are evidences of Glacial man, a conclusion disputed by others. 
(See America, vol. i. p. 817.) 
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into two divisions under Generals Sullivan and Greene, he 
approached the town by two roads, surprised the Hessian 
outposts, and then rushed upon the main body before it could 
form effectively. The charge of the American troops and the 
fire of their artillery and musketry completely disconcerted the 
enemy. All avenues of retreat being closed and their general 
mortally wounded, the latter lo the number of 950 quickly 
surrendered and were marched back into Pennsylvania on the 
.same day. The American loss was five or six wounded. 

Elated by this success and eager to beat up the enemy’s 
advanced posts at other points, Washington again crossed the 
Delaware on the 30th of December and occupied Trenton. 
Hearing of this move Lord Cornwallis at Princeton, 10 m. 
north of Trenton, marched down with about 7000 troops upon 
the Americans on the 2nd of January 1777, and drove them 
acros.s the Assanpink, a stream running east of the town. The 
Americans, who encamped on its banks that night, were placed 
in a precarious position, as the Delaware, with no boats at 
their disposal at that point, prevented their recrossing into 
J Pennsylvania, and all other roads led towards the British lines 
to the northward. Washington accordingly undertook a bold 
manoeuvre. Fearing an attack by Cornwallis on the next 
morning, he held a council of war, which confirmed his plan of 
quietly breaking camp that night and taking a by-road to 
Princeton, then cutting through any resistance that might 
be offered there and pushing on to the hills of northern New 
Jersey, thus placing his army on the flank of the British posts. 
Ili.s tactics succeeded. At Princeton he can>e upon three 
British regiments which for a time held him at bay. The 
17th foot especially, under (’olonel Mawhood, twice routed the 
American advanced troops, inflicting severe loss, but were 
eventually driven back toward 'I'rcnton. The other regiments 
retreated north toward New Brunswick, and Washington 
continued his march to Morristown, New Jersey. He had 
broken through Howe’s lines and placed himself in an advan- 
tageous position for recruiting his army and maintaining a 
strong defensive in the next campaign. These two affairs 
of Trenton and Princeton put new life into the American cause, 
and established Washington in the confidence of his troops and 
the country at large. 

Sec W. S. Stryker, The Battles of Trenton and Princeton (Boston, 
i8ySj. 

TREPIDATION (from Lat. trepidare, to tremble), a term 
meaning, in general, fear or trembling, but used technically in 
astronomy for an imagined slow oscillation of the ecliptic, 
having a period of 7000 years, introduced by the Arabian 
astroiK'imers to explain a supposed variation in the precession 
of the equinoxes. Jt figured in astronomical tables until th(' 
tinn of C'opernicus, but is now km)wn to have no foundation 
in fact, being based on an error in Ptolemy’s determination of 
precession. 

TRESCOT, WILLIAM HENRY (1822-1898), American 
diplomati.st, was bom in Charleston, South Carolina, on the 
10th of November 1822. He graduated at ('harle.ston College 
in 1840, studied law at Harvard, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1843. In 1852-1854 he was secretary of the U.S. legation 
in London. In June i860 he was a{)pointed assistant secretary 
of state, and he was act ing secretary of state in June-October, 
during General Lewis Cass’s absence from Washington, and for a 
few days in December after Cass’s resignation. His position 
was important, as the only South Carolinian holding anything 
like official rank, because of his intimacy v/ith President 
Buchanan, and his close relations with the Secession leaders 
in South Carolina. He opposed ^ the re-enforcement of Fort 
Sumter, used his influence to prevent any attack on the fort 
by South Carolina before the meeting of the state ’.s convention 
called to consider the question of secession, and became the 
special agent of South Carolina in Washington after his resigna- 

^ His “ Narrative . . , concerning the Negotiations; between South 
Carolina and President Buchanan in December written in 

February t86t, edited by Gaillard Hunt, appeared in the American 
Historical Review, xiii. 528-556 (1908). 


tion from the state department in December. He returned to 
Charleston in February 1861 ; was a member of the state legis- 
lature in 1862-1866, and served as colonel on the staff of General 
Roswell S. Ripley during the Civil War; and later returned 
to Washington. He was counsel for the United States before 
the Halifax Fishery Commission in 1877; was commissioner 
for the revision of the treaty with China in r88o; was minister 
to Chile in 1881-1882; in 1882 with General U.S. Grant nego- 
tiated a commercial treaty with Mexico; and in i889“i890 
was a delegate to the Pan-American Congress in Washington. 
He died at Pendleton, South Carolina, his country place, on 
the 4th of May 1898. 

His Avntings include The Diplomacy of the Revolution (1852), An 
American View of the Eastern Question (1854) and The Diplomatic 
History of the Administrations of Washington and Adams (1857). 

TRESHAM, FRANCIS (c. 1567-1605), English Gunpowder 
Plot conspirator, eldest son of Sir I'homas Tresham of Rushton, 
Northamptonshire (a descendant of Sir Thomas Tresham, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, executed by Edward IV. 
in 1471), and of Muriel, daughter of Sir Thomas Throckmorton 
of Coughton, was born about 1567, and educated at Oxford. 
He was, like his father, a Roman Catholic, and his family had 
already suffered for their religion and politics. He is described 
as “ a wild and unstayed man,” was connected intimately with 
many of those afterwards known as the Gunpowder Plot con- 
spirators, being cousin to C^tesby and to the two Winters, and 
was implicated in a series of seditious intrigues in Elizabeth’s 
reign. In 1596 he was arrc.sted on .suspicion together with 
Cates by and the two Wrights during an illness of Queen 
Elizabeth. In 1601 he took part in E.ssex’s rebellion and was 
one of those who confined the Lord Keeper Egerton in Essex 
House on the 8th of February. He was imprisoned and only 
suffered to go free on condition of a fine of 3000 marks paid by liis 
father. He was one of the promoters of the mission of Thomas 
Winter in 1602 to Madiid to persuade the king of Spain to 
invade England. On the death of Elizabeth, however, he, 
with .several other Roman Catholics, joined Southampton in 
securing the Tower for James 1 . 

Tresham was the last of the conspirators to be initiated into 
the Gunpowder Plot. According to his own account, which 
receives general support from Thomas Wmter’s confession, it 
was revealed to him on the 14th of October 1605. Inferior in 
zeal and character to the rest of the conspirators, he had lately 
by the death of his father on the nth of September 1605, 
inherited a large property and it was probably his financial 
support that was now sought. But Tresham, as the possessor 
of an e.state, was probably less inclined than before to embark 
on rash and hazardous schemes. Moreover, he had two brothers- 
in-law, Lords Stourton and Monteagle, among the peers destined 
for assassination. He expressed his dislike of the plan from 
the first, and, according lo his own account, he endeavoured 
to dissuade Catesby from the whole project, urging that the 
Romanist cause would derive no benefit, even in case of success, 
from the attempt. His representations were in vain and he 
consented to supply money, but afterwards discovered that 
no warning wa.s lo be given to the Roman Catholic peers. All 
the evidence now points to Tresham as the betrayer of tfie plot, 
and il is known that he was in London within 24 hours of the 
despatch of the famous letter to Ixird Monteagle which revealed 
the plot (see Gunpowder Plot). In all probability he had 
betrayed the secret to Monteagle previously, and the method 
of discovery had been settled between them, for it bears the 
marks of a prearranged affair, and the whole plan was admirably 
conceived so as to save Monteagle’s life and inform the govern- 
ment, at the same time allowing the conspirators, by timely 
warning, opportunity to escape (see Monteagle, Wiujam 
Parker, 4th baron). Tresham avoided meeting any of the con- 
.spirators as he had agreed to do at Barnet, on the 29th of 
October, but on the 31st he was visited by Winter in London, 
and summoned to Barnet on the following day. There he met 
Catesby and Winter, who were prepared to stab him for his 
betrayal, but were dissuaded by his protestations that he knew 
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nothing of the letter. His entreaties that they would give up 
the whole project and escape to Flanders were unavailing. 
After the ajrest of Fawkes on the night of the 4th Tresham 
did not fly with the rest of the conspirators, but remained at 
court and offered his services for apprehending them. For 
some days he was not suspected, but he was arrested on the 
I2th. On the 13th he confessed his share in the plot, and on 
the 29th his participation and that of Father Garnet in the 
mission to Spain. Shortly afterwards he fell ill with a com- 
plaint from which he had long suffered. On the 5th of Decem- 
ber a copy of the Treaii&e of Equivocation, in which the Jesuit 
doctrine on that subject was treated, was found amongst his 
papers by Sir Edward Coke (see Garnet, Henry). From 
the lessons learnt here he had evidently profited. On the 9th of 
December he declared he knew nothing about the book, and 
shortly before his death, with the desire of saving Itis friend, 
he withdrew his statement concerning Garnet’s complicity in 
the Spanish negotiations, and denied that he had seen him 
or communicated with him for 16 years. His death took place 
on the 22nd. His last transparent falsehoods had removed 
any thouglits of leniency in the government. He was now 
classed with the other conspirators, and though he had never 
been convicted of any crime or received sentence, his corpse 
was decapitated and J>e was attainted by act of parliament. 
Tresham had married Anne, daughter of Sir John Tufton of 
Hothfield in Kent, bv whom he had two daughters. His estates 
passed, notwithstanding the attainder, to his brother, afterwards 
Lewis Tresham, bart. 

TRESPASS ( 0 . Fr. trespas, a crime, properly a stepping across, 
from Lat. trans, across, and passus, step; cf. “ transgression,” 
from iransgredi, to stop across), in law, any transgression of 
tile law less than treason, felony or misprision of either. The 
term includes a great variety of torts committed to land, goods 
or person, distinguished generally by names drawn from the 
writs once used as appropriate to the particular transgression, 
such as vi et armis, quare clausum fregit de bonis asportaiis, de 
uxore abducta cum boms viri, quare fihum et Jieredem rapuit, &c. 
lip to 1694 the trespasser was regarded, nominally at any rate, 
as a criminal, and was liable to a fine for the breach of the peace, 
commuted for a small sum of money, for which 5 Will, k Mar. 
c. 12 ( 1693 ) substituted a fee of 6s. 8d. recoverable as costs 
against the defendant. Trespass is not now criminal except 
by special statutory enactment, e,g, the old statutes against 
lorcible entry, the game acts, and the private acts of many 
railway compaities. When, however, trespass is carried suffi- 
ciently far it may become criminal, and be prosecuted as assault 
if to the person, as nuisance if to the land. At one time an 
important distinction was drawn between trespass general and 
trespass special or trespass on the case, for which see Tort. 
The difference oetween tre.spass and case was sometimes a 
very narraw one : the general rule was that where the injury was 
directly caused 'by the act of the defendant the proper remedy 
was trespasi^ whc^indirectly case. The difference is illustrated 
by ^ actitMi for false imprisonment : if the defendant him- 
sdf* imprisoned the plaintiff the action was trespass; if a 
third person, did so on the information of the defendant it 
was . case. A •close parallel is found in Roman law in the 
actio difecta under the lex Aquilia for injury caused directly, 
the ae^' for that caused indirectly. One of tho reasons 
for the rapid extension of the action on the case, especially that 
form of it called assumpsit, was no doubt the fact that in the 
action on the case the defendant was not allowed to wage his 
law (see Wauer). 

In it.s.;more re.stricted sense trespass is generally used for 
en/try on land without lawful authoarity by either a man, his 
seryants or his cattle. To maintain an action for such trespass 
the plaintiff must have possession of the premises. The quantum 
of ^ssessiop necessary to enable him to bring the action is 
often a question difficult to decide. In most instances the 
tenant -can bring trespass, the reversioner only case. Remedies 
for trespass are eitlier judicial or extra-judicial. The most 
minute invasion of private right is trespass, though the damages 


may be nominal if the injury was trivial. On the other hand, 
they may be exemplary if circumstances of aggravation were 
present. Pleading in the old action of trespass was of a very 
technical nature, but the old-fashioned terms alia enormia, 
replication de injuria, new assignment, &c., once of .such 
frequent oc(‘urrence in the reports, are of merely historical 
intere.st since the introduction ‘of a simpler system of pleading, 
unless in those American states where the old pleading has 
not been reformed. The venue in trespass was formerly 
local, in case transitory. In addition to damages for trespass, 
an injunction may be granted by the court. The principal 
instances of extra-judicial remedies are distress damage feasant 
of cattle trespassing, and removal of a trespasser without un- 
necessary violence, expressed in the terms of Latin pleading 
by molliter manus imposuit. 

Trespass may be justified by exercise of a legal right, as to serve 
the proces.s oi the law, or by invitation or licence of the owner, or 
may be excused by accident or inevitable necessity, as deviation 
from a highway out of repair. Wlicrc a man abuses an authority 
given by the law, his wrongful act relates back to his entry, and 
he becomes a trespasser ah tnilto, that is, liable to l>e treated as a 
trespasser for the vhole time ol his bemg on the land. Mere breach 
of contract, such as refusal to ])ay for wine in a tavern which a person 
has lawfully entered, does not constitute him a trespasser ah inJio, 
A trespass of a permanent nature is called a continuing tresjiass; 
such would be the pcrinitting of one’s cattle to feed on another's land 
without authority. 

In Scots law trespass is used only lor torts to land. By the 
Trespass (Scotland) Act 1865 trespassers are liable on summary 
conviction to fine and imprisonment for encamping, lighting fires, 
&c., on land without the consent and permission of the owner. 

TRES TABERNAE (Three Taverns), an ancient village of 
Latium. Italy, a post station on the Via Appia, at the point 
where the main road was crossed by a branch from Antium. 
It is by some fixed some 3 m. S.E. of the modem village 
of Cistcrna ju.st before the Via Appia enleri? the Pontine 
marshes, at a point where the modern road to Ninfa and Norba 
diverges to the north-east, where a few ruins still exist (Grotte 
di Nottola), 33 ra. from Rome. It is, however, more probable 
that it stood at Cistcrna itself, where a branch road running 
from Antium by way of Satricura, actually joins the Via Appia. 
Ulubrae, mentioned as a typical desert village by Roman vTiter.s, 
lay in the plain between Cisterna and Sermoneta. 'JYes 
Tabemae is best known as the point to which St Paul’s 
friends came to meet him on his journey to Rome (Acts xxviii. 
15). It became an episcopal see, but this was united witii that 
of Velletri in 592 owing to the desertion of the place. 

The name occurs twice in other parts of Italy as the name 
of post stations. 

TRESVIR], or Triumviri, in Roman antiquities, a board 
of three, either ordinary magistrates or extraordinary com- 
nii.ssioners. 

I, Tresvm capiiales, whose duty it was to assist the higher 
officials in their judicial functions, especially criminal, were 
first appointed about 289 B.C., unless sthey are to be identified 
with the tresviri nocturni (Livy ix. 46, 3), who were in 
existence in 304. They possessed no criminal jurisdiction or 
jus prensioms (right of arrest) in their own ri^t, but acted 
as the representatives of others . They kept watch over prisoners 
and carried out the death sentence {e.g, the Catilinarian codi- 
spirators were strangled by them in the Career Tulkanum); 
took accused or suspected persons into custody; and exercised 
general control over the city poHce. They went the rounds by 
night to maintain order, and had to be present at outbreaks of 
fire. Amongst other things they assisted the aediles in burning 
forbidden books. It is possible that they were entrusted by 
the pnaetor with the settlement of certain civil processes 
of a semi-criminal nature, in which private citiuens acted as 
prosecutors (see G. Gotz in Rheinisches Museum,, xxx. 162). 
They also had to collect the sacramenta (deposit forfeited liy 
the losing party in a suit) and examined the j^ea of exemption 
put forward by those who refused to act as jurymen. Caesar 
increased their number to four, but Augustus reverted to three. 
In imperial times most of their functions passed into the hands 
of the praefectus vigilum. 
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2. Tresviri 'eptdones, a prieBtly body (open from its first in- 
stitution to the plebeians), assisted at public banquets. Their 
number was subsequently increased to seven, and by Caesar 
to ten, although they continued to be called septemvifiy a name 
which was still in use at the end of the 4th century a.d. They 
were first created in 196 b.c. to superintend the epultm Jevis 
on the Capitol, but their services were also requisitioned on 
the occasion of triumphs, imperial birthdays, the dedication 
of temples, games given by private individuals, and so forth, 
when entertainments were provided for the people, while the 
senate dined on the Capitol. 

3. Tresviri monetaks were superintendents of the mint. 
Up to the Social War they were nominated from time to time, 
but afterwards became permanent officials. Their number 
was increased by Caesar to four, but again reduced by Augustus. 
As they acted for the senate they only coined copper money 
under the empire, the gold and silver coinage being under the 
exclusive control of the emperor. The official title was “ tresviri 
acre argento auro flando feriundo.” 

4. Tresviri reipublicae constituendae was the title bestowed 
upon Octavianus, Lepidus and Antony for five years by the 
lex Titia, 43 b.c. The coalition of Julius Caesar, Pompey and 
Crassus has also been wrongly called a “ triumvirate,” but 
they never hod the title tresviri, and held no office under that 
name. 

See T. Mommsen, R&misches Staatsrechi (t 8H8), li. 594-601, 638, 
001, 718; J. MaiquarJt, Udmische Staatsmi'waltunq (1885), iii. 347. 

TREVELYAN, SIR GEORGE OTTO, Bart. (1838- ), 

British author and statesman, only son of .Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
was bom on the 20th of July 183801 Rothley Temple, Leicester- 
shire. His mother was Lord Macaulay’s sister. He was educated 
at Harrow and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was second in the classical tripos. In t86i he wrote his 
Horace at the University of Athens, a topical drama in verse, 
parts of which are said to have offended Whewell and lost 
Trevelyan a fellowship. The following year he went out as a 
d^i\ servant to India, where he spent several years. During 
his stay he contributed “ Letters of a Competition Wallah ” 
to Macmillan's Mag^azme (republished 1864). Cawnpore, an 
account of that terrible tragedy, was published in 1865. During 
the same year he was elected to parliament for Tynemouth in 
the Liberal interest. In 1867 he wrote The Ladirs in Parlia- 
ment, a humorous political brochure in verse. At the general 
election of 1868 he was returned for the Hawick burghs, which 
he continued to represent until 1886. When the first Gladstone 
ministry was formed, in December 1868, Trevelyan was ap- 
pointed civil lord of the admiralty, but resigned in July 1870 
on a point of conscience connected with the government Edu- 
cation Bill. He advocated a .sweq)ing reform of the army, 
mcluding the abolition of the purchase of commissions, and 
both in and out of parliament he was the foremost supporter 
for many years of the extension cjf the county franchise. In 
the session of 1874 he brought forward his Household Franchise 
(Counties) Bill, which was lost on the second reading; it was 
not till ten years later that the agricultural labourer was en- 
franchised. Among other causes which he warmly supported 
were women’s suffrage, a thorough reform of metropolitan 
local government, and the drastic reform or abolition of the 
House of Lords. He was also in favour of the direct veto and 
other temperance legislation. In 1876 he published The Life 
and LeMers of Lord Macaulay, one of the most admirable arid 
most delightful of modern biographies ; and in 1880 he published 
The Early History of Charles James Fox. In the latter year he 
was appointed parliamentary secretary to the admiralty. This 
office he held until May 1882, when, after the assassination 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish, be became for two yeai*s chief 
secretary tor Ireland. From November 1884 to June 1885 
he was chancdlor of the duchy of Lancaster. In February 
1886 he became secretary for Scotland, but resigned on the 
26th of March on account of his disagreement with some of 
Mr Gladstone’s Irish Home Rule proposals. The same year 
he succeeded his father in the baronetcy. At the general 


election of r886 Sir Geoi^e Trevelyan lost his scat for 
Hawick. As a representative of the Unionist par^ he took part 
in the Round Table Conference, and, being satined with the 
modifications made by Mr Gladstone in his Home Rule scheme, 
he formally rejoined the Liberal party. In August 1887 kc 
re-entered the House of Commons as member for the Bridgeton 
division of Glasgow; and from 1892 to 1895 he was secretary 
for Scotland. Early m 1897 he resigned his scat in parliament 
and retired into private life. In 1899 he published the first 
volume of a History of the American KevoMion, which was 
completed (3 vols.) in 1Q05; in the latter year, as Interludes 
in Prose and Verse, he republished his early classical jeux dUsprit 
and Indian pieces. He had married in 1869 Caroline Philips, 
whose father was M.P. for Bury. His eldest son, Charles Phihps 
Trevelyan {h. 1870), became Liberal M.P. for the Elland division 
of Yorkshire in 1899, and in 1908 was appointed parliamentary 
secretary to the board of education. The third son, George 
Macaulay Trevelyan (b. 1876^, l)ocame well known as a brilliant 
historical writer, notably with two books on Garibaldi (1907 
and 1909). 

TREVET (or Trivet), NICHOLAS (r. 1258-^. 1328), English 
chronicler, was the son of Sir Thomas Trevet (d. 1283L a 
judge, and became a Dominican friar. After studying at 
Oxford and In Paris, he spent most of his subsequent years in 
writing and teaching, and died about 1328. His chief work is his 
Annales sex regum Angliae, a chronicle of English history cover- 
ing the period between 1135 ’307; this is valuable for the 

later part of the reign of Henry HI. and especially for that of 
Edward I., who was the author’s contemporary. A member of 
the same family was Sir Thomas Trivit (d. 1383), a soldier of 
repute, who saw a good deal of service in France, and died in 
October 1383. 

The Annales were published in Paris in 1668, in Oxford in 1719, 
and were edited by Thomas Hog for the English Historical Society 
m 1845. Manuscripts arc at Oxford and in tlie British Museum. 
Trevet '9 other historical works are Catologus rogum anglo-saxonum 
durante heptarchia, and Lcs Cromcles qe frere N. Trevet escript a dame 
Marie (" Marie " was Edwai’d I.'s daughter Mary). From the latter 
Chancer is believed to have obtainod his Man of Law*s T ah. Trevet 
also wrote a number of works of a theolo^al and philological 
character. 

TREV! (anc. Trebiae), a. town of the province of Perugia, 
Italy, 30 m. S.E. of Perugia and 5 m. S. of Foligno by rail. 
Pop. (1901), 5708. The town stands on a steep hill 1355 
above sea-level. Several of ks churches are wchilecUiraUy 
interesting, especially the Madonna delle Lacrime (1487) out- 
side the town, the elegant early Renaissance architecture of 
which resembles that of the Madonna del Calcinaio at Cortona, 
and most of them (and also the municipal picture gallery) 
contain paintings by artists of the Umbrian school — ^notably 
Lo Spagna, a pupil of Perugino. S. Emiliano has a group ^ 
three altars decorated with fine sculptures by Rocco da Vicenza 
(1521). The ancient town is believed to have been situated 
I J m. to the north-west, but little is known of it, and no remains 
save inscriptions exist. 

TREVIGLIO, a town of Lombardy, Italy, in the province of 
Bergamo, 14 m. by rail S. by W. of that town, 410 ft. above 
sea-level. Pop. (1901), 5899 (town); 141S97 (commune). It 
has a fine church (S. Martino) containing pictures by Butinone 
and Zenale (1436“! 526), both natives of the town, and 
having a lofty campanile of the 13th and 14th centuries. It 
has important silk works, wool-spinning, and other manu- 
factories. It is a junction for Verona, Cremona and Bergamo, 
and steam tramways run to Monza, Lodi, &c. 

TREVIRANUS, GOTTFRIED REINHOLD (1776-1857). Ger- 
man naturalist, was bom at Bremen om the 4th of February 
1776. He studied medicine at Gottingen, where he took his 
doctor's degree in 1796, and a year later he was appointed 
professor of medidne and mathematics in the Bremen lyceum. 
He died at Bremen on the 16th of February 1837. 

in the first of his iarger works, Biolagie; odtr die Philosophie der 
lehendm Natur, which appeared from 1802-1805, Treviranus gave 
clear expression to the theory of " descent with modification.” He 
believed that simple forms (I^otists), which he termed " zoophytes,” 
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were “ the primitive types from which all the organisms of the higher 
classes had arisen hy gradual development," and he laid down as a 
fundamental pro])Osition " that all living forms are the results of 
})hysical influences which are still in operation, and vary only in 
degree and direction." Like many after him, he directed attention 
to the influence ol the male elements in fertilization as a source of 
variation, but laid emphasis only on the intra-organismal power oi 
adaptation to surroundings. Whatever opinion be entertained in 
regard to the priority and the im|)ortance of the contribution made 
b>' 'I'n^viranus to the tlmory ol evolution, it is at least certain that 
lie was a learned naturalist and an acute thinker. His most impor- 
Utiil later work of a syntht'tic nature was entitled Erscheinttnge^i und 
iiviictzc dcs organibchen Lebenb (1H31). 

Ilis younger brother, Ludoi.mi ('hristian Treviranus 
(1779-1864), studied medicine at jena, and was successively 
professor of medicine at Bremen Lyceum (1807), professor of 
natural history at Rostock (1812), professor of botany and 
director of the botanical garden at Breslau (1816), and professor 
of botany at Bonn ( 1 830). 

TREVISO (anc. Tarvtsimn), a town and episcopal see of 
Venetia, Jtaly, capital of the jirovince of Treviso, 49 ft. above 
sca-lcvcL Pop. (1901), 16,933 (town); 36,433 (commune). 
It i.s situated on the plain between the Gulf of Venice and the 
Alps, 18 m. by rail N. of Venice, at the confluence of the 
Sile with the Botlcniga. The former flows partly round its 
walls, the latter through the town; and it has canal communi- 
cation with the lagoons. It is an old town, with narrow- 
irregular colonnaded streets and some interesting old frescoed 
houses. The cathedral of San Pietro, dating from 1141 and 
restored and enlarged in the 15th century by Pietro Lombardo, 
with a classical facade of 1836, has five domes. It contains a fine 
“ Annunciation ” by Titian (1519), an important “ Adoration 
of the Shepherds by Paris Bordone (born at 'J rcvi.so in 
1500), and frescoes by Pordonone. There arc also sculptures 
by Jvorenzo and Battista Bregiiu and others. The Gothic 
church of San Niccolo (1310-1352) contains a fine tomb by 
Tulho Lombardo, and a large altar-piece by Fra Marco J^ensa- 
bene and others; in the church and adjoining chapter-house are 
frescoes byTomma.so da Modena (1352), some frc-scoes by whom 
(life of S. Ursula) are also in the Musto ('ivico. The Monte 
di Pieta contains an “ Entombment ” by an artist of the school 
of Poi'denonc (w-rongly attributed to Giorgione). The churches 
of S, Ixionardo, S. Andrea, S. Maria Maggiorc, and S. Maria 
Maddalena also contain art treasures, 'fhe Piazza dei Signori 
contains picturesque brick battlement ed palace.s — the Salone 
del Gran Consiglio (1184) and the Palazzo del Commune (1268). 
Treviso is the seat of various manufactures — ironworks and 
pottery, macaroni, cotton-spinning and rice-husking, paper, 
printing, brushes, brickyards, flour-mills — and is the centre of 
a fertile district, 

'I'he ancient Tarvisium was a munidptum. Jt lay olT the main 
roads, and i.s hardly mentioned ancient writers, though 
Plinv* speaks of the Silis as flowing " (x montibus ‘I'arvisanis.^' 
In the Aril T.etitury it appears as an important place and was 
the'seet •£ a Lo^ibard duke. Charlemagne made it the capital 
of a mafquisate. It joined the ].onibard League, and was in- 
dependent after the Peace of Constance (1183) until in 1339 it 
oame'urfcter the Venetian sway. From 1318 it was for a short 
time seat*of a university. In the 15th century its walls 
and' iimparts (still extant) were renewed under the direction 
of.Frlitlfticqnido, two' of the gates being built by the Lombardi. 
'I'reviso was taken in 1797 by the French under Mortier 
(duke of Treviso). In March 1848 the Austrian garrison was 
driven from the town by the revolutionary party, but in the 
following JtHie the town was bombarded and compelled to 
capitulate. 

TREVITHICK, RICHARD (1771-1833), English engineer 
ahd inventor, wt's born on the 13th of April in the parish of 
1 Hogan, Cornwall, and was the only son of Richard Trevithick 
(1*735-1797), manager of the Dolcoath and other important 
Cornish mines. He attended his first and only school at Cam- 
borne , and was in general a slow and obstinate scholar, though 
he shoived considerable aptitude for figures. He inherited 
more than the average strength for which his family was 
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famous; he stood 6 ft. 2 in. in height, and his feats in wrest- 
ling and in lifting and throwing weights were unexampled in 
the district. At the age of eighteen he began to assist his 
father, and, manifest ing great fertility of mechanical invention, 
was soon recognized us the gi'cut rival of James Watt in 
improvements on the .steam-engine His earliest in- 

vention of importance was his improved plunger pole pump 
(1797) for deep mining, and in 1798 he applied the principle 
ol the plunger pole pump to the con.struction of a water-pressure 
engine, which he subsequently improved in various ways. 
Two years later he built a high-pressure non-condensing steam- 
engine, which became a successful rival of the low-pre.ssure 
stcam-vacuum engine of Watt. He was a precursor of George 
Stephenson in the construction of locomotive engines. On 
ChrLstmas Eve j8oj his common road locomotive carried the 
first load of passengers ever conveyed by steam, and on the 
24th of March 1802 he and Andrew Vivian applied for a patent 
for steam-engines in propelling carriages. In 1803 another 
steam vehicle made by him was run in the streets of London, 
from Leather I.ane along Oxford Street to Paddington, the 
return journey being made by Islington. He next directed 
hi.s attention to the construction of a steam locomotive for 
tramways, with such success that in February 1804 at Pen-y- 
darran in Wales he worked a tramroad locomotive which was 
able to haul twenty tons of iron; a similar engine was supplied 
to the Wylam colliery (Newcastle) in the following year. In 
1808 he constructed a circular railway in London near Euston 
Square, on which the public were carried at the rate of twelve 
or fifteen miles an hour round curves of 50 or 100 ft radius. 
Trevithick applied his high-pressure engine with great success to 
rock boring and breaking, as well as to dredging. In j 806 he 
entered into an engagement with the board of Trinity House, 
London, to lift ballast from the bottom of the Thames, at 
the rate of 500,000 tons a year, for a payment of fid. a ton. 
A little later he was appointed to execute a driftway under the 
Thames, but the work was abandoned ow'ing to the water 
breaking in. He tlicn .set up workshops at Limehousc, for 
the construction of iron tanks and buoys. He was the first 
to recognize the importance of iron in the construction of 
large ships, and in various ways his ideas also influenced the 
con.struction of steamboats. In the application of steam to 
agriculture his name occupies one of the chief places. A high- 
pressure steam threshing engine was erected by him in 1812 
at Trewithen, while in the same year, in a letter to the board 
of agriculture, he stated his belief that every part of agri- 
culture might be performed by steam, and that such a use of 
the steam-engine would “ double the population of the king- 
dom and make our markets rhe cheapest in the world.” In 
1814 he entered on an agreement lor the construction of engines 
for mines in Peru, and to superintend their working removed 
to Peru in 1816. Thcncc he went in 1822 to Costa Rica. lie 
returned to England in 1827, and in 1828 petitioned parliament 
for a reward for his inventions, but without success. He died, 
pcnnile.ss, at Hartford on the 22nd of April 1833. 

A Life of Richard Tvcinthich, with an Account of hit, Ivvcntions wa.s 
jyubliriied in 1872 by liis third .son, Francis Trevithick (1812 -1877). 

TREVOR, SIR JOHN (1626-1672), English politician, was a 
son of vSir John Trevor (d. 1673) of Trevelyn, Denbighshire. 
His father was a member of parliament under James I. and 
('harles L, and sal also in the parliaments of Oliver and of 
Richard Cromwell, and was a member of the council of .stair 
during the Commonwealth. One of bis uncles w^as Sir Sackvill 
Trevor (d. c. 1640), a naval officer, who was knighted in 1604; 
and another was Sir Thomas Trevor (1586- 1656), the judge who 
decided in favour of the Crown in the famous case about the 
legality of ship-money, and was afterwards impeached and fined. 
Sir John Tievor was returned to parliament in 1646 as member 
for Flintshire. After filling several public positions under the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate he was a member of the coun- 
oil of state appointed in February 1660 and under Charles 11 . 
he rose to a high position. Having purchased the office of 
secretary of state he was knighted and entered upon its duties 
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towards the end of 1668, just after he had helped to arrange an 
important treaty between England and France. He married 
Ruth, daughter of the great John Hampden, and died on the 
28th of May 1672. 

His second son, Thomas Baron Trevor (1658-1730), was 
knighted in 1692 as solicitor-general and in 1695 became attorney- 
general. Jn 1701 he was appointed chief justice of the common 
pleas, and in 1712 he was created a peer as Baron Trevor of 
l^romharn. On the accession of George J. in 1714 he w^as 
deprived of the justiceship, but from 1726 to 1730 he was lord 
privy seal. Three of his sons succeeded in turn to his barony, 
and a fourth son, Richard Trevor (1707-1771), was bishop of St 
Davids from 1744 to 1752, and then bishop of Durham. Robert, 
4th Baron Trevor and ist Viscount Hampden (1706-1783), 
represented his country at the Hague from 1739 to 1746, during 
which time he maintained a regular correspondence with 
Horace Walpole. He took the additional name of Hampden in 
1754, on succeeding to the estates of that family, and in 1776, 
twelve years after he had become Baron Trevor, he was created 
Viscount Hampden. From 1759 to 1765 he was joint post- 
master-general. He wrote some Latin poems which were pub- 
lished at Parma in 1792 as Poemata Hampdeniaiia. His second 
sun, John Hampden-Trevor (1749-1824), Britksh minister at 
Munich from 1780 to 1783 and at Turin from 1783 to 1798, 
died only three weeks after he had succeeded his brother Thomas 
as 3rd Viscount Hampden, the titles becoming exiinct. 

Another member of this family was Sir John Trevor (1637- 
1717), Speaker of the House of Commons (1685). A partisan 
of James 11 ., he was deprived of his oflicc on the accession of 
William Iff., but in 1690 lu' was again a member of parliament, 
becoming Speaker for the second time in 1690 and master of the 
rolls in 1693. In 1695 he was found guilty of accepting a 
bribe and was expelled from the House of Commons, but he re- 
tait:e(l his judieial position until his death on the 20th of May 
1717. Through his daughter Anne Sir John w'as the ancestor of 
the Hills, marquesses of Downshirc, and of the family of HiU- 
Trevor, Viscounts Dungannon from 1766 to 1862. 

TR^VOUX, a town of eastern France, chief town of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Ain, 16 m. N. of Lyons on the 
Paris-Lyons railway. Pop. (1906), i934- The towm is situated 
on the slop)e of the left bank of the Saonc, which is here crossed 
by a suspension bridge and is dominated by two tow'crs, remains 
of a feudal castle of the 12th century. The fortifications date 
from the 14th cent ury, and the church from the same period. The 
kne-coiirt is a building of the j 7th century, and was once the 
seal oi the parlcment of Dombes. Trevoux has a sub-prefecture 
and a tribunal of first instance. Gold and silver w^ire-drawing, 
mti'Kiuccd into the town by Jews in the 14th century, ond 
the manufacture of apparatus for wire-drawing, are it.s chi*f 
indu :tries. 

Trevoux (Trevos) was hardly known before the 1 ith century, 
after which it was included in the domain of the lords of 'J’hoire- 
Vi liars, from whom it acquired its freedom. It was bought by 
the Bourbons in 1402, became the capital of the Dombes, and 
hud its own mint. In 1603 a well-known printing works was 
established there, from which in the iSth century the jour^nil 
de Trkwiise and a universal dictionary known as the Diciionnaire 
de Trevoux were issued by tlic Jesuits 

TRIAL, in English law, the hearing by a court of first instance 
of the issues of fact and law involved in a civil or criminal 
cause. 'I'lic term is inappropriate to rehearing by an appellate 
court. Trial follows upon the completion of the steps necessary 
to bring the parties before the court and to adjust the issues 
upon which the court is to adjudicate, which may be summed 
up in the term pleading (q.v,). In England the trial is usually 
in open court, and it is rare to try cases in camera, or to attempt 
to exclude the public from the hearing. The essential part of 
the trial is that there should be full opportunity to both sides 
for evidence and argument on the questions in dispute. At 
present in England, as distinguished from the rest of Europe, the 
evidence is ordinarily taken viva voce in court, and affidavits 
and depositions are sparingly accepted, whereas under the 
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continental system the bulk of the proofs in civil cases are 
reduced to WTiting before the hearing. 

The modes of trial have altered with legal development in 
English as in Roman law^ (see Action). Many forms of trial, 
notably those by ordeal, by wager of battle or of law (see 
Ordeal and Wager), and by grand assize, have become obso- 
lete, and new forms have been created by legislation in order 
to meet altered circumstances of society. Up to a very recent 
date the tendency of the Roman and English systems was 
in opposite directions. In the former and in systems founded 
on it, such as the Scottish and French, trial by the judge became 
the rule, in the latter trial by judge and jury. In England the 
method of trial of issues of fact arising under the common law 
was by jury and a bench of judges. In truth the trials were the 
sittings of commissioners sent to inquire and report with the 
aid of the neighbourhood on questions of crime and civil wrongs 
in a county; the practice is summed up in the old phrase ad 
quacstioneni juris judices respondeani, ad quaestionem facti 
juralores. In courts which administered equity or derived 
their law or procedure from the civil or canon law no jury 
was used, and the judges determined both law' and fact. The 
system of trial before a full bench of judges even with a jury 
is now used on the European continent, but has been superseded 
in England by trial l)efore a single judge with a jury except in 
the rare cases of trial at bar. This latter mode of trial is a 
survival of the mode universal in the superior courts before the 
writ of nisi prius, and is now only used in the king’s bench 
division, when claimed by the CYuwn as of right or in cases 
of unusual importance and difficulty. Recent instances are 
the trial in 1904 of Arthur Lynch for treason in South Africa, 
and in 1905 of questions raised on a petition of right in re.spect 
of a claim to make the Crown responsible on the conquest of 
the Transvaal for acts of the Transvaal government before or 
during the war. 

The necessity for trial by jury has been removed in many 
cases by legislation and rules of court (see Jury; Summary 
Jurisdiction), and the present English practice is summarized 
in the following statement. 

In th(‘ High Court of Justice in England and Ireland several modes 
of trial are now used : - 

1. 'IVial by judge with a jury used in the king’s bench division 
and in probate and matrimonial cases. There is a right to have a 
jury as a matter of course in actions of defamation, false imprison- 
ment, mithcious pro.secution, seduction and breach of promise of 
marriage. In other cases, subject to exceptions to be noted, a jury 
can be obtained on the aj>i>licalic)n of either party. 

2. Trial by a judge without a jury i.s invariable in the chancery 
division and now common in the other divisions. Cases in the 
chancery division are not tried with a jury unless a special order is 
made (6rd. 36, r. 3); and the High Court in cases in which trial 
without jury could be ordered without consent (1875) still retains the 
power of so trying them, and has also acquired power to direct trial 
without a jury of any issue requiring jirolonged examination of 
documents or accounts or scientific or local investigation. 

3. Trial with assessors, usual in admiralty cases (the assessors 
being nautical) but rare in other divisions. 

4. Trial by an official referee in certain cases involving much 
detail (R.S.C.O. 3r»). In the county court the ordinary mode of trial 
is by the judge alone, but a jury of eight is allowed in certain cases 
on application, and in the admiralty jurisdiction marine assessors 
can bo called in. In other local civil courts the trial is often^y jury, 
as 111 the mayor's court of London, sometimes without, as in the 
vice-chancellor's court of the university of Oxford. In all civil 
cases the parties can by a proper submission have a trial before an 
arbitrator selectcjd by or for them. As regards criminal cases the 
right to trial by due process of law before condemnation is given by 
art. 29 of Magna Carta; and the trial must be by jury unless a statute 
otherwise provides (see Couut-martial; Summary Jurisdiction). 

The parties may be represented by lawyers, solicitor or counsel or 
both, according to the court, in county courts by accredited lay 
agents, or may conduct their case in person. The tnal is carried 
on by stating to the court the pleadings if any and by opening the 
plaintiff's case. This is followed by the evidence of the witnesses, 
who are sworn and examined and cro=5S-examined. On tlie comple- 
tion of the plaintiff’s case and evidence, the defendant's case is stated 
and evidence adduced in support of it. The plaintiff or his lawyer 
has as a rule the replv or last word, though in some courts, described 
as single speech courts, no reply is given. At the conclusion the 
judge sums up the law and facts of the case to the jury, if there 
IS one, and their verdict is returned, or if there is no jury 
, XXVII. 9 
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jpves judgment, stating his conclusions on the law and facts 
involved. 

There remain certain modes of trial not obsolete but rarely used. 
Such are impeachment ol the House of Commons before the House 
of Lords; and in the case of a charge of treason or felony by a person 
having privilege of peerage, trial on indictment before the House 
of Lords, or m vacation before the court of the lord high steward. 
Trials by certificate, by inspection and by record, are obsolete. 

'file decisions on a trial at first instance arc reviewed by appeal 
{q.v.), or in trial cases heard before a jury by application for a new 
trial, where the judge has not directed the jury correctly as to the 
law or has permitted them to consider inadmissible evidence, or 
the jurors have in their verdict acted without evidence or against 
the weight, i.e. the quality not the quantity of the evidence. Under 
the Criminal Apjieal Act 1907 the decisions in criminal trials on 
indictment, whether on maiters ol law or ol tact or on mixed ques- 
tions of law or fact, are re\'iewabl(‘ by the court of cniiiinal appeal; 
but that court has no power to order a retrial of the case before a 
jury. 

Scotland, — Jury trial was introduced into Scotland for certain 
classes of civil cases 111 the 19th century, but is not much used. In 
ci'iminal cases it is used where summary jurisdiction has not been 
conferred. 

Ireland. — The law of Ireland as to trials is in substance the same 
as in England, except as to apjicals in criminal cmies. 

United Statei ,. — In the United States tlui .system of trial is that of 
the English common law as varied by lederal and state legislation. 

(W. F. C.) 

TRIANGLE, in geometry, a figure enclosed by three lines; 
if the lines be straight the figure is called a plane triangle; but 
if the figure be enclosed b)' lines on the surface of a .sphere it is a 
spherical triangle. The latter are treated in Ti^tgonometry; 
here we summarize the more important properties of plane 
triangles. In a plane triangle any one of the angular points can 
be regarded as the vertex; and the opposite side is called the base. 
The three sides and angles eonstilute the six elements of a 
triangle ; it is customary to denote the angular points by capital 
letters and refer to the angles by these .symbols; the sides are 
usually denoted by the lower ease letter corresponding to that of 
the opposite angular point. Triangles can be classified according 
to the relative sizes of the sides or angles. An equilateral tri- 
angle has its three sides equal ; an isosi'clcs triangle has only two 
sides equal; whilst a scalene triangle has all its sides unequal. 
Also a right-angled triangle has one angle a right angle, the side 
opposite this angle being called the h}q)othenu.se ; an obtuse- 
angled triangle has one angle obtuse, or greater than a right 
angle; an acute-angled triangle has three acute angles, i.e 
angles less than right angles. The triangle talces a prominent 
place in book i. of Euclid ; whilst the relation of the triangle 
to certain circles is treated in book iv. (Sec Geometry: 

Euclidean.) 

The lollowing is a .summary of the euclidean results. The angles 
at the base ul .in isosceles triangle are equal and conversely; hence 
It lollows that an eeju da feral triangle is also equiangular and con- 
versely (1. 5, (j). H one .side of a tnaniJe be produced then tlie 
exterior angle is greater than cilhev oi the two mteribr oj^posite 
angles^ (L .10), and equal to Iheir sum (1. 32); hence the sum of 
the three interior an^;le.s equals two ri^ht angles. (In i. 17 it is 
8hown,thq,f any two an;.;les are less than two riKht an,"les.) The 
m'C'ate.st a,*^h‘ trian^l^ is opposite the Mivatest side (1. 18, ig). 
On. the idetifical c<qualitv ol triangles Euclid jiroves that two In- 
are equal in all respects when the lollowina parts are equal 
each to (iach (a) two sides, and tin* included an^le (i. 4), three sides 
(i. two angles and the acljarcut side, and two anMle.s and the 

side opfoq^te one pf them (i. 20). 'I'he mensuration is next treated. 
Triany^s, •otf the samu ba.se and iKdween the same parallels, i.e 
havihfTtKe same altitude, are equal in area (i, \y ) ; similarly triangles 
on equal bases and betwet'ii the same parallels are ecjual m area 
(i. 38). If a parallelof^ram and triangle l>e on the same base and 
between the same parallels then the area of the parallelogram is 
double tliat oi the triangle (i. ^1), These propositions lead to the 
result that tte* area of a triangle is one hall the product of the base 
into the altitude. The pienultimate proposition (1. 47) establishes 
the beautiful theorem, named after IVthagoras, that in a right- 
aBgted triaiarfe the square on the hypcithcnuse equals the sum of 
the squares on the other two sides. Two important propositions 
occur in book ii., viz. 12 and 13; these may be stated in the follow- 
ing forma : If ABC is an obtuse-angled triangle with the obtuse 
nnglp at C and » perpendicular be drawn from the angular point A 
cutting the base BC produced m D, then AB* {i.e. square on the side 
mbtendin^ the obtuse angle) - BC^ + CA" + sBC’CD (ii. 12) ; 
in any triangle (with the same construction but with the side AC 
subtending an aCute angle B, we have AC“ « AB“ -f BC^ — zCB'BD 
(see Trigonombtry). 


Book iy. deals with the circles of a triangle. To inscribe a circle in 
a given triangle is treated in iv. 4 ; to circumscribe a circle to a given 
triangle in iv. 5. The centre of the first circle is the intersection of 
the bisectors of the interior angles; if the meet of the bisectors of 
two exterior angles be taken, a circle can be drawn with this point 
as centre to touch two .sides produced and the third side; three such 
circles arc jiossible and are called the escribed circles. The centre 
of the circum circle is the intersection of the perpendiculars from the 
middle points ot the sides. Concerning the circum circle we observe 
that the feet of the perpendiculars drawn from any point on its 
circumference to the side.s arc colhnear, the line being called Simson'.s 
line. Wc may here notice that the perpendiculars from the vertkes 
of a triangle to the opposite sides are concurrent; their meet is called 
the orthocentre, and the triangle obtained by joining the feet of 
the perpendiculars is called the pedal triangle. Also the lines 
joining the middle point of the side.s to the opposite verticc.s, or 
medians, arc concurrent in the centroid or centre of graxdty ol the 
triangle. There are .several other circles, point.s and lines of 
interest in connexion wnth the trian' le. The most important is 
the “ nine point circle," so called because it passes through (a) ihe 
middle points of the sides; (fc) the feet of the pemendiculars from 
the vertices to the opposite sides; and (c) the middle points of the 
lines joining the orthocentre to the angular points This circle 
touches the inscribed and escribed circles. For the Brocard points 
and circle, Tucker's arcles — with the particular forms cosine 
circle, triplicate r^tiu (T.R.) circle, Taylor's circle, McCay’s circles, 
&c.. sec W. J. M'Clclland, Geometry 0} the Circle; or Casey, Sequel 
to Euclid. 


TRIANGLE, in music (Fr. triangle fiox .Triangel ^ ^\.dl.triangolo), 
an instrument of pcicussion of indefinite musical pitch, consisting 
of a triangular rod of steel, open and slightly cui-vcd at one corner. 
The triangle, suspended by a loop, is played by means of a steel 
stick with a wooden handle. Varied rhythmical effects and 
different grades of forte and piano can be obtained. A sort of 
tremolo or roll can be produced by striking each end of the tri- 
angle alternately in rapid succession. When the triangle is 
scored for on a separate staff, the treble clef is used, but it is more 
often included with the b:iss drum on the bass stave. The tone 
of the triangle is clear and ringing, but it should have no definite 
pitch. The small triangles arc the best. Beethoven^ Mozart, 
Weber and other great masters employed the instrument. 

TRIASSIC SYSTEM, in geology, the lowe.st or youngest system 
of the Mesozoic era; it occupies a position above the Permian 
and below^ the Jurassic system of rocks. The principal forma- 
tions of the type region, Germany, are the Bunter, Muschelkalk 
and Kcuper; these were for the first time grouped together 



under the systematic name Trias ” by F. von Alberti (1834), 
A description of the rocks in these formations will be found 
under their respective headings. For a long-time this German 
development of the strata was regarded as tj^ical of the period; 
later, however, the discovery of another more fossiliferous 
phase in the Alps and Mediterranean region, and subsequently 
in Asia and elsewhere, led geologists to take a different view of 
the system as a whole. It was clearly seen that there existed 
two distinct phases of Triassic rock-building, the one con- 
tinental (terrestrial and lagoonal), the other marine (pelagic). 




TRIASSIC 

The original Trias of the “ Germanic ” area (including Great 
Britain) must be understood as a special local expression of the 
continental Trias, while the thoroughly marine type represents 
the normal aspect of sedimentation. Similarly, the fauna of the 
marine Trias is the standard for comparison with the life of other 
geological systems. The term Trias— indicative of the three- 
fold grouping in Germany — thus loses its original significance 
when applied to the world-wide deposits of the period ; its use, 
however, is continued by general consent. 

Continental Trias. — The records of the terrestrial and lagoonal 
conditions during this period are to be found in the coarse conglomer- 
ates, red and mottled sandstones, marls and clays with their accom- 
panying beds of dolomite and hmostone, and, layers of gypsum, 
anhydrite, rock*saIt and coal. The coarser breccias and con- 
glomerates appear to represent ancient screes and shore deposits, 
and in part at least thcar formation may have been due to torrential 
action. The remarkable oblique bedding in miany of the sandstones, 
coupled with the fact that the sand grains arc often vei-y perfectly 
rounded, points to the transporting action of wind. Even the 
pebbles occasionally exhibit the dvetkanUr form, lamiliar in 
our modern deserts. But the marls, muds and many sandy beds 
were certainly deposited in sheets of water, which were evidently 
shallow and subject to frequent periods of desiccation. Of this 
we have cvidenc.i^ in the great abundance of reptilian loot-prints, 
of ram pits, ripple marks, and sun cracks upon what were once 
surface muds and sands. That the drying up of the water sheets 
repeatedly produced a highly saline condition is shown by the 
common occurrence oi rock-salt, gypsum and anhyilnte. In short, 
the phy.sical conditions under which the continental Tnas was formed 
appear to have been similar to those obtaining at the present day in 
the Caspian region. 

In Europe the earlier deposits of the continental Trias occupy a 
compact area covering nearly the whole of Germany, whence they 
may be followed into central and northern England, Hcbgoland, 
Upper Silesia and the Vosges. Another tract lay over what are 
now the western Alps and south-east France; also m the Pyrenees, 
Balearic Islands, Sardinia, Sicily and southern Spain, and on to the 
north coast of Africa. In the Carpathians the same rocks appear, 
and they cover a large area in north-cast Russia (Tartanan), and 
north-west Siberia. Later, the Muschelkalk limestones point to a 
temporary influx of the sea invol ving most of the above regions except 
isritain and Russia. Three encroachments of the sea are indicated, 
each followed by a period of excessive evaporation and contraction; 
these happened in the time oi the Kolh, the Lower and the Upper 
Muschelkalk. Finally the last influx, that of the Rhaetic Sea, not 
only spread much beyond the limits of the earlier incursions 
but remained as the lorcrunner of the succeeding Jurassic waters. 
In North America the continental Trias appears with a clo.se 
resemblance to that of western Europe along the Atlantic coastal 
strip irom Prince Edward's Lsland. through New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, ConnecLit.ut. New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, to 
Nortli Carolina. 'J'hose are the rocks of the Newark .senes. South- 
wards it may be traced in Honduras, the Andes, Brazil, Argentina 
and Chile. Anoih^^r Urge area in tlie western interior, Wyoming 
and New Mexico, is occupied by " red beds " (600-2000 ft., in 
part B-rmian) with gyps-mm ami rock-salt. In southern Africa 
the up]).*r part of tlic Karoo formation appears to repre.sent Triassic 
time — the Storm berg beds (Permo-Trias) and the Beaufort l>eiis 
(Rliaetic). Ill India the Panchet beds of the Gondwana sy.stcni 
and in New South Wales the Hawkesbury series (Wianametta 
shales with coals and ironstone, Hawkesbury sandstone, and at 
the base the Narraburra beds) belong to aliout the same horizon, 
111 New Zealand the Otapiri, Wairoa and Oreti series appear to 
contain fossils indicating a transition from Permian to Rhaetic. 

The Marine or Open- sea Trias. — This type of Tria.ssic deposit 
is frequently referred to under the til Ics Alpine," " Mediterranean " 
or " Pelagic." It first came into notice through the discovery of 
fossils 111 the neighbourhood of Recoaro and Si Ca.ssian on the 
southern side of the Alps, and these rock.s were subsequently corre- 
lated with those at Hallstatt on the northern side. On both sides 
of the Alps rocks of this age flank the central core, but they arc better 
developed, thicker and less altered towards the east tKiii towards 
the west. In the western Alps Tnassic bt ds can be only dimly 
recognized amongst the masses of schists called the Schistes-lustris 
and Bundnersohiefer. In the eastern AIjn?, however, although there 
are sandy and conglomeratic members, such as the Werfen beds 
and Lunz .sandstone, yot the most .striking feature, in contrast with 
the continental Trias, is the prevalence of calcareou*' and dolomitic 
strata, to which must be added the enormously greater abundance 
of organic remains. The Alpine Trias varies m lithological character 
so rapidly from point to point, and has furthermore been ^mbjected 
to so much dislocation, that great difficulty has been experienced 
in correlating the beds in different areas and in placing them in their 
proper order of sequence. The result of this difficulty has been the 
production of a nomenclature so unwieldy that no attempt at a 
detailed exposition is possible in the roace here available. The 
principal members of the Alpine Trias will be found in their correct 
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relative positions in tlic table. One of the most strikmg aspects 
of the Alpine Trias, on both the northern and soutliern aides, is 
the great development of dolomite which is so prominent a feature 
in the Bcenoty of southern Tirol (Drei Zinnem, &c.). Some of these 
rocks contain the remains of corals, still more bear the fossils of 
calcareous algae, and although the view originally advanced by 
F. V. Richthofen that they represent Triasaic coral reefs lias been 
strongly opposed, it still seems to be the most reasonable explanation 
of their origin. The rocks of the marine Trias generally are argilla- 
ceous beds and dark limestones; in the Alpine regions many ol the 
latter have been marmorixed. The well-known white marble of 
Carrara in the Apuan Mountams is a metamorphosed Triassic bme- 
stonc. The same type of U rias occurs also in south Italy (l^ngo- 
bardian), in Sicily, Barcelona, Balearic Islands, Crete, Bosnia, 
East Hungary, and the Carpathian Mountains by Bukervina and 
Dobrudja. 

The Alpine-Mediterranean Trias sea evidently had a prolongation 
into Western Asia, for in Asia Mmor, Armenia and Bokhara rocks 
with closely related fossils have been found. In Central Asia 
Tnassic rocks are known in Afghanistan (sandstones with ccwJ), 
Ru.9sian Turkestan, and in the Pamir. In India the lower Tnas 
of the Salt Range presents the most typical example of the marine 
deposits of this stage. The Himalayan 1 rias more perfectly repre- 
sents tlie upper portion of the system. Triassic limestones are found 
also in Kashmir and Hazara, and shales in Baluchistan. The marine 
Trias is known in Burma, Tongkmg, China and north-east Tibet; 
also m japan, Siberia and in the arctic regions of Spitsbergen and 
Bear Island. In the Au.slralasiatic region the marine Trias is found 
in the Sunda Lslands, Sumatra, Roth and Timor, and m New 
Caledonia. 

Climate, Vulcamsm. — There seems little room for doubt that the 
climate of Triassic times was, over large tracts of the northern 
contmental region, dry and arid in character, certain features in 
the flora tendmg to support tins view. On the other hand, the 
southern continental deposits, with Glossopterts and its allies, is 
more suggestive of a moist climate. There is no evidence of the 
glacial condition of the preceding Permian period. The Triassic 
period was one of rest so far as crustal movements were concerned. 
Volcanic activity, however, was exhibited on a large scale in the 
north-western part of North America, the great batholith of the 
Coast Range being nearly 1000 m. long; in British Columbia and 
Alaska large bodies of igneous rock arc supposed to belong to tins 
period. On the eastern side of the continent the diabase and dolente 
lava flows, veins and sills of the famous Palisades of the Hudson 
valley belong to the Newark system. In Europe and Asia igneous 
rocks arc scarce, but tuffs, porphyrites, &c,, occur in the SchJern 
district (Upper Cassian age) and at Falrarego Strasse, Trarenanzes 
(Wengen horizon), in the Alpine region. 

Life of the Triassic Period. — The plant life of this period exhibits 
on the whole a closer relationship with the Jurassic than with the 
preceding Palaeozoic formations. Flowering plants arc unknown 
in the* 'J riassic dcpo.sits, and the dominant forms are all gymno.sperms, 
the prevailing types being ferns and fem-like plants, cycadeans, 
conilers and equi.setuins. The Palaeozoic calamites, sigillarias and 
lepidodendrons beraine extinct early in this period; but in the 
southern hemisphere tlic Glossopteris flora stiJJ field on in consider- 
able force. Amongst the ferns were Lepidopterts, Saf;enopicrts, 
Danaeopteris, with the Carboniferous genera Spheuopteris, Pecoptens 
and others. Eqnisetitvs and Schhoneuva became common. Char- 
actorlstic conifers were Voltzia, Araucaritcs, Br achy phy Hum. The 
( ycadeans were represcnled by Pterophyllum, Cycadites, Podozarmtes, 
Ac. Baiera was the representative of the ginkgos. Calcareous 
algae were important rock builders in some of the Triassic seas 
{Uyropovclla , JJiplopura). Fish remains are not generally common 
in the Trias; teeth and scales are crowded together in the " bone 
beds” in the Rhaetic and between the Keuper and Muschellailk ; 
m the marine Trias of the Alpine region skeletons are much more 
common. They arc abundant also m the bituminous shales of the 
Connecticut valley and in the Hawkesbury senes of New South 
Wales. Selacluans are represented by species of Hybodus, Acrodus 
and Palaeobates , dipnoids by Ccraiodus and Gosfordta. The fanoids, 
with Palaeozoic a.s well as younger forms, include Gyrolepis, Semto* 
notus, Dictyopvf^r, Orap/nurtis, Belonorhynchus and Pholidopleuras, 
Bony fish were very feebly represented. The amphibian labyriullio- 
donts (Stegocephalia) were numerous, their bones bomg found in the 
” bone beds ” and in the Buntar and Keuper sandstones and their 
equivalents in North America, South Africa and India {Laby- 
rinthodont, Mastodonsaurus, Trematosaufus, Capitosaurus) . Their 
footprints are often very abundant, e.g. Chetrothenum. The reptiles 
of the Tnassic deposits, unlike the amphibians, which are Permian 
in character, show a closer relationship with Jurassic forms; one 
of the most interesting facts in the life-history of the group is tlie 
development during this period of sea-going forms such as at a 
later geological penod played so prominent a part. Early crocodiUan 
reptiles are represented by Bkodon, Mystriosuchus, StagonoUtis, 
Parasuchus ', and Rhyncocepkalia by Telerpeion and Hyperodapsaon. 
Ichthyopterygians were represent^ by Mixosaums, Notkosaufus, 
Cymatosaurus; early dinosaurs (carnivorous) by Zanclodon, 
Anchisaurus, Thecodontosaurus, Palaeosaurus] the remarkable 
theromorphs (anomodonts) by Elginia, Dicynodon, Geikia, Gordonia, 
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Turtlo^> became well established during? this period (Psammockelys, \ 
CluUyzoan). Of ^neut interest is the discovery of the earliest traces | 
(>i mammals in the Trias ol Europe, South Africa and North Americii. 
'I'lio imperfect reniaiiis (teeth and ]aw-bones) do not admit ol any 
certainty in deciphering their relationships. Microlestes from the 
Khaetic of England and Wurttemberg and Dvomathenum from North 
America .ire ptniiaps the best known ; 1 ntylodon from South Africii | 
may also be added. Among the lower forms of marine life loramini- , 
fera and sponges play a subordinate part. Corals, which with the j 
calcareous algae built considerable leefs in some regions, at this time I 
begin to assume a modern aspect, and hencelorth the Hexacoralhds i 
took the place of the Palaeozoic Tetracorallid lorms {Stylophyllum, 
l*inacophvllum, Thrco^milia), Crinoids were looillv very numerous 
individiiallv (Enertnus liluformih, Dadocrinus gracilis). Urchins 
were not vory common, but an important change from the Palaeozoic 
to the Mesozoic type ol .shell took place .ibout this tunc. lirachiopods 
wore important; rostrate forms like 1 erebratula and Rhynchonella 1 
trom this time onward became more prevalent than broad hinged i 
genei'a. Pelecvpods were abundant, Myophoria, Halobta, Daonella, 
Pseudomonoil s. Avicula, Gervillia and many others. Gasteropods 
also were numerous; at the beginning of the period, as in other 
groups, nuinv Palaeozoic lorms lingered on, but one ol the mam 
cJianges al^ont this time was the development and expansion of 
siphonostomoiis forms with canaliculate shells. Quito the most 
important Molhisca were the Ceplialopods. In tlio oarlv Trias 
there still remained a few of the Palaeozoic genera. Orthoccras. 


Hungarites, and forms which linked up the goniatites with the 
ammonites, which henceforth took the lead in numbers and variety. 
Pnonolohus, Aspidites, Celtites, Meekoceras, Tirolites, Ptychiie^, 
Tropites, Ceratites, Arcestes, Psilocenis and Flemingites are a few oi 
the prominent Triassic genera. The nautiloids were fairly well 
reprc.sentod, but they exhibit no such marked development from 
Palaeozoic to Mesozoic t3^es as is shown among the ammonoids. 

In the tabulated synopsis ol the Triassic s^^stem given below it 
has been impossible to include many of the names of groups and 
subordinate divisions. Some of those, such as the term “ Noric " 
(Norian), have been used in a variety of ways. A clear account oi 
the history ol the study of the Trias will be found in K. A. von 
Zittel's History of Geology and Palaeontology (Eng. tv«ans., London, 
lyoi). 

Referkncks. — The literature of tlie Trias is very voluminous. 
A full account, with bill references as to date of publication, in 
Lethaea Geognoslica. ed. by F. Freeh. Tlieil 11 . ; Das Mesosoicum, 
Hd. i. “ Eihleitiing des Mesozoicum and dor Trias '' (F. Freeh) : 
“ Con tinen tale Trias" (E. Philippi and J. Wysogorski), 
j 2nd Lieferung, "Die asiatische Trias" (F. Noethng), 1003; 3rti 
I Lielerung. "Die Alpine Trias des Mediterran-Gebictes " (G. ^'Oll 
Ilathaber), Stuttgart. 1903. (J. A. H.) 

TPIAZINESi in organic chemistry, a series of cyclic com- 
pounds, containing a ring system composed of three carbon and 
three nitrogen atoms. Three series are possible, the positions oi 


Continent \L Trias 


Marine Trias of iiiL Alpine and Indian Tvi'es, 
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the various units of the ring system being illustrated in the 
annexed formulae 

C C C 

Cf^'Nc 
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N' 

C. 
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N N 

3 -Triazines, Cyaiudmes. 

Few simple derivatives of the a-series are known, those which 
have been prepared result by such reactions as the condensation 
of aminoguanidine or a similar type of compound (c.g. semi- 
carbazide) with ortho-diketones (J. Thiele, Amu, iHg8, 302, p. 
299) : 

,.NHNHo 0C'C,5H, .NHN. 

HN:C'' “-f I > HN:C ' 

'"NHg OCC^Hc N=:C-C,H, 

W^ollT has obtained a chloro-derivative by the action of potas- 
sium cyanide on diazoacetophenonc and subsequent treatment 
with acid. The phen-a-triazincs are more numeious, and arc 
obtained eitlicr by the action of concentrated aewds on the 
formazyl compounds (E. Bamberger, Bet., 1803. P' 2786) : — 

CflHBN:N \N:N 

^C-COC„H„ ^ C,H.,NH, 4 - C,H/ | 

C.Uc'NH'N'^ N:C*C 0 Q 1 I,; 

by the reduction of symmetrical acyl-ortho-nitrophenyl hj^lra- 
zincs {e.g, N02’C(jH4-NTTNH*CH0): or in the form of dihydro 
derivatives by the condensation of aldehydes with ortho-amino- 
azo compounds (H. Goldschmidt and V. Rosell, Her., 1890, 23, 
p. 487), or from the aminoazo compound and a mustard oil, the 
resulting thiocarbanilido derivative being heated with acetic acid 
(I\ 1 . Busch, Her., 1809, 32, p. 2960) 

•C(SH) :N C.Ho ^ K*C:NC,.Ii, 
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COe 4- NH, 
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shown that 


C. Harries {Her., 181)5, 28, p, 
r/j-phenylhydrazino-acctic esters, W’hen heated with formamidc 
and substituted formamides under pressure, yield dihydrotri- 
azincs : — 


co,R K'NH CHO > -NK'-CH 

CHa N (C„H,)Nn2 CH^-N (C,H,,) -N 

The phen-a-triazincs arc yellow-coloured crystalline compounds 
of a somewhat basic character. 

Derivatives of ^-triazines are formed by the action of nitrous 
acid on ortho-aminobenzylaniines (M. Busch, Her,, 1892, 25, 
p. 445), or in small quantity by the action ol nitrous acid on 
ortho-aininobenzoylphenylhydrazincs (A. Konigand A. Rcissert, 
Ber.j 1899, 32, p. 782), the chief product in this latter reaction 
being an isoindazolone : 

.CHyNHCA /ClL'NHC,Ho CH,,NC.;ID 

4 ^ CyHjv 4^ I 

'NHyHCl " N :NC 1 N — N 

The best drawn scries of the tnazmes is the .symmetrical or 
c^'amdlno series, members of which result from the condensation 
ol acid anhydrides with aromatic amidines (A. Pinner, Ber., 1892. 
25. p. 1024) : 

2CA'C< + (CH^COsO - C,,T\-C-^ ;N ; 

\NH„ N:C^CH, 

or by the condensation of aromatii’ nitnles with acid chlorides in 
the presence of aluminium chloride (Eitner and Kraflt, Ber., 1892, 
25, p. 2269. In using benzoyl chloride in thi.s reaction the con- 
densation IS found to proceed better if a little ammonium chloride 
be added : 

2 C(jHj CN 4 - CeHa COCl ^ 

C,HyC'Nr:=:=rC-CeH,. 

N*C(Celi6):N 

The cyanidincs behave as weak bases. 

Mention may be made here of cyanuric acid, Hj^CyNjOp, which 
contains the same rmg system as the cyanidines. It was first 
prepared by C. Scheele and is formed when urea 
^N'C^OH IS strongly heated or when cyanuric chloride 
HO'Cf ;n is treated with water. It is usually repre- 
^NiC^OH sented by the inset formula and is closely 
related to cyanic acid and cyamelide, the 
relationships existing between the three compounds being ^own 
in the diagram (see also A. Hantzsch, Ber., 1906, 39, p. 139) : 


High 

temperature 

TRIAZOLES (pyrro-a and / 3 '-diazoles), in organic chemistry, 
a seric.s of helerocvclic compounds containing the ring complex 
(annexed formula). Derivatives w-ere obtained by J. A Bladiii 
HC" -N\ i8c) 2, 25. p. 183) by the action of acetic 

I )JNU anhydride on dicyanuphenylhydnizine (formed 
N : CH^ from cyanogen and phenyihydrazinc), the 

resulting acetyl derivative losing water and yielding phcnyl- 
mcthylcyanotriazolc, which, on hydrolysis, givc.s the free acid. 
By eliminating carbon dioxide, phenylmctliyltriazole results. 
In a similar manner, formic acid and dicyanophenylhydrazim* 
yields a plienyl-triuzole carboxylic acid, in which the phenyl 
group may be nitrated, the nitro group reduced to the amino 
group, and the product oxidized to a triazole carboxylic acid, 
which, by elimination of carbon dioxide, yields the free 
triazole : 

110 .,C-C^-N. HO..C’C=N . HO.,CC - Nv 

I NTh ^ ■ 1 NC.H^NHa-^ ' | Nnh 

N CH N CH N:CH/ 

They also result when the acidylthiviscmicarbazides are .strongly 
heated, the mcrcaplo-triuzoles so formed being converted into 
j triazoles on oxidation with h)’drogen peroxide (M. Freund, 

! Her., 1896, 29, p. 2483); by the eondensation of hydrazidcs with 
j acid amides; and by the distillation of the iriazolones (sec 
below) with phosphorus pentasulphidc. The triazolcs behave 
as weak bases, the imido-hydrogen being replaei'ablc by metal. 

The kelo-dihydrotricizoles or tritizolonos an* obtained by the 1011 
ol hydrazines on acetyl urethane (A. Andrc'occi, Her., 1892, 25, p. 225). 
These compounds m.iy bo considered as 5-triazoiones, a' series \>f 
isomeric 3-trkizol()ncs resulting from the condensation of phenyl- 
somicarbazide witli aromatic aldehydes in the presence oi an 
oxidant. The diketotetrahydrotriazoles, or nrazolos, arc formed 
by condensing urea derivatives with hydrazine salts, urazole it.sclt 
ro.siiUing by the action of uree, or biuret on hydrazine or its salts. 
It behaves as a strong acid and on treatment with phosphorus 
pentachlonde at high temperatures gives triazole. 

H('— N, CO'NH. CO'NH. 

I 'NH, 1 NH, 1 yNH. 

HNCO N=^CIT^' NH'CO^^ 

5-Triazolone. 3-Tnazolone. Urazole. 

Isomeric triazolcs of the follouing con.slitn lions arc known : — 
IIC:N. N.CII ’ N- N. 

I NH I ' NH I NH 
11 C:N " N:Cn HC:CH ^ 

Osotriazole (ao'). Tminotriazole {&$'). R)8-Triazole. 

The owtnazoles are obtained by healing the osazones of orthocliko- 
tones with mineral acids ; by the action of acetic anhydride on the 
hydrazoximes of orthodiketonos, or liy condensing diazo-methane 
with cyanofjen derivatives (A.Pcratonos and E. Azzarello, R. Arad. 
Lincei, 1907 [v.], 10, pp. 237. 318). They are feeble bases which 
distil unchanged. TJu; ring is very stable to most reagents. The 
iminobiazole.s are lormeil by conversion of diacylhvdra/ines into 
iminochlorides which with ammonia or bases yield the required 
triazoles (R. Stolle, Journ. prak. Chem., 1906 [ii.j, 74, pp^i, 13). 
M. Busch [Ber., 1905, 38, pp. 85O, 4049) has isolated a series onDridged 
ring compounds which he desenbes iis eMdo-immodihvdrotriazolcs, 
/NPh^ 

HC < XH 

I \NPh'' II 

PhN N 

Triphenyl-umio- 
iminodihydro- 
triazolc. 


the triphrmyl derivative (annexed lormnla) being 
prepared by condensing tnphcnylaminoguani- 
dine with formic acid. The nitrate ol this ba.se 
(known as nitrov) is so insoluble that nitrates 
may l)e gravimetrically estimated with its help. 
These bases combine with the alk-^d iodides 
to yield quaternary ammonium salts. ‘ 

TRlBALLly in ancient geography, a Thracian people whose 
earliest home was near the junction of the Angrus and Brongus 
(the east and west Morava), and included towards the south 
“ the Triballian plain ” (Herodotus iv. 49), which corresponds 
to the plain of Kossovo in Turkey. In 424 b.c. they were 
attacked by Sitalces, king of the Odrysac, who was defeated and 
lost his life in the engagement. On the other hand, they were 
overcome by the Autariatae, an Illyrian tribe; the date 
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this event is uncertain (Strabo vii. 317). In 376 a large 
band of Triballi crossed Ml Haemus and advanced as far as 
Abdera; they were preparing to besiege the city, v/hen Chabrias 
appeared off the coast with the Athenian fleet and compelled 
them In retire. In 330^ when Philip II. of Macedon was return- 
ing from his expedition against the Scythians, the Triballi 
refused to allow' him to pass the Haemus unless they received 
a share of the booty. Hostilit ies took place, in which Philip was 
defeated and nearly lost his life (Justin ix. 3), but the Triballi 
appear to have been subsequently subdued 'by him. After the 
death of Philip, the Triballi having taken up arms again, Alex- 
ander the Great in 334 crossed the Haemus and drove them 
to the junction of the Lyginiis wdth the Danube. Their king 
Syrmiis took refuge in Peiict' (Peuke, an island in the Danube), 
whither AlexandcT was unable to follow him. The punishment 
inflicted by him upon the Getae, however, induced the Triballi 
to sue for peace (Arrian, Anabasis ^ i. i, 4; 2, 2-4; 4, 6). About 
280 a host of Gauls under Cerethrius defeated the Getac and 
Triballi (Justin xxv. i; Pausanias x. jq, 7). Nevertheless, 
the latter for some fifty years (i35-fi4) caused trouble lo the 
Roman governors of Macedonia. In the time of Ptolemy 
their territory is limited to the district hctw(‘en the Ciabrus 
('fzibritza) and Ulus (Vid), in the modern Ihilgaria, their chief 
tow'n being Oescus ( 07 trK()«jTpt/ 5 aAAw]'). Under Tiberius mention 
is made of Trcballia in Moesia, and the emperor Maximiri (235*- 
237) had been commander of a squadron of lYiballi. The name 
occurs for the last time during the reign of Diocletian, who dates 
a letter from Triballis. The Triballi arc described as a wild 
and warlike people (Isocrates, Panaihenaicus, 227), and in 
Aristophanes (Pirds, 15^5-1603) a Triballiaii is introduced as 
a specimen of an uncivilized barbarian. 

See W. 4'omahchek, “Die alien Thraker “ in Sitmungsbernhte 
dcr A. Akad, dcr Wis^en&Qhaftcn, cxxvm. (Vienna, 1893). 

TRIBE (Lat. tribus, from ires, three), a word w’hichis believed 
to hav(' originally meant a “ third part ” of the people, in 
reference to the three patrician orders or political divisions of 
the people of ancient Rome, the Ramnes, Tities and Luceres, 
representing the Latin, Sabine and Etruscan settlements. Its 
ethnological meaning has come to be any aggregate of families 
or small communities w'hich an* groupc'd together under one 
chief or leader, observing .similar customs and social rules, and 
tracing their descent from one common ance.stor. Examples 
ot such “ enlarged families ” are the twelve tribes of Israel. In 
general the tribe is the earliest form of political organization, 
nation.s being gradually constituted by tribal amalgamation. 
(See Family.) 

TRIBERG, a town and health resort of Germany, in the 
grand duchy of Baden, in the Black ]*'orest, pleasantly situated 
on the Gutach and surrounded by well-wooded hills, 2250 ft. 
above sea, 35 m. by rail S.E. of Offenburg. Pop. (1905), 
3717. It has four churches, one of them Anglican. 'IVibcrg 
is 6nft gf'the .cjMcf centres of the Black Forest clock-making 
industry.* Straw^plaiting, saw'-milling, brewing, and tlio manu- 
facture of wooden wares are also carried on, and the town 
has a permanent industrial exhibition. 1'riberg is what is 
< alledka LujtkUrort, a place to which convalescents resort after 
a oaths elsewhere. Near the town is the fine water- 

fidl fonihcd..by the Gutach. Tribcrg came into the possession 
of Au.stria in 1654 and into that of Baden in 1806. 

TRIBONIAN, the famous jurist and minister of Jirstinian, 
was born in Pamphylia in the latter part of the 5th century. 
Adopting tbt? profession of an advocate, he* came to Constan- 
tinople and practised in the prefectural courts there, reaching 
such eminence as to attract the notice of the emperor Justinian, 
w'ho appointed bim in 528 one of the ten commissioners directed 
to prepare the first Codex of imperial constitutions. In the 
edict efeating this commission (known as Haec quae) Tribonian 
is named sixtn, and is called “ virum magnificum, magisteria 
dignitate inter agentes decorat urn ” (see Haec quae and Summa 
reipuhlicae, prefixed to the Codex) When the romini.ssion of 
sixteen eminent lawyers was created in 530 for the far more 


laborious and difficult duty of compiling a collection of extracts 
from the writings of the great jurists of the earlier empire, 
Tribonian was made president and no doubt general director of 
this board. He had already been raised to the office of quae.stor, 
which at that time w'as a sort of ministry ol law and justice, 
its holder being the assessor of the emperor and his organ for 
judicial purposes, something like the English lord chancellor 
of the later middle ages. The instructions given to these 
sixteen commissioners may be found in the constitution Deo 
auctore {Cod. i. 17, i), and the method in which the work was 
dealt with in the constitution Tania {Cod. i. 17, 2), great 
praise being awarded to IVibonian, who is therein called ex- 
quacstor and ex-consul, and also as magistcr officiorum. This 
last constitution was issued in December 533, when the Digest 
was promulgated as a law-book. During the progress of the 
work, in January 532, there broke out in Constantinople a dis- 
turbance in the hipjiodrome, whicli speedily turned to a terrible 
insurrection, that which goes in history by the name of Nika, 
the watchword of the in.surgents. Tribonian was accused of 
having prostituted his office for the purposes of gain, and the 
mob searclu'd for him lo put him to death (Procop. Vers. i. 
24-26). Justinian, yielding for the moment, removed him 
from office, and appointed a certain Basilides in his place. 
Alter the suppre.ssion of the insurrection the work of codifica- 
tion was resumed. A little earlier tlian the publication of the 
Digest, or Pandects, there had been published another but much 
smaller law-book, the Institutes, prepared under Justinian’s 
orders by Tribonian, with Theophilus and Dorotheus, professors 
of law (see Preface to Institutes). About the same time the 
emperor placed 'I’ribunian at the head of a fourth commission, 
consisting of himself as chief and four others — Df^rothi'us, 
professor at Bi'vrut, and three practising advocates, who were 
directed lo revise and re-edit the first Codex of imperial con- 
; stitutions. The new Codex was published in November 534 
i (see constitution Cordi nobis prefixed to the Codex). With it 
I Tribonian’s work of codification was completed. But he 
I remained Justinian’s chief legal minister. He was reinstated 
as quaestor some time after 534 (Procop. Pers. i. 25; Anecd. 
20) and seems to have held the office as long as he lived. He 
was evidently the prime mover in the various changes cfYecled 
in the law by the novels of Justinian {Novellae constitutiones), 
which became much less frequent and less important after 
death had removed the great jurist. The date of his death has 
I been variously assigned lo 545, 546 and 547. Procopius says 
I {Anecd. 20) that, although he left a sun and many grandchildren, 

I Justinian confiscated part of the inheritance. 

I 

I The nluive facts, wliicli arc all that wc know alx)ut Tribonian, 
ro.sl on tli<' authority of liis contemporary Procopius and of the 
various nni)crial constitutions already cit(;d. There are, however, 
two article-, in the Lexicon of Suiflas under the name “ Tnbomanos." 
They appear to be diftereiit articles, purporling to refer to different 
persons, and have been generally so received by the editors of 
Suidas and by modern legal historians. Some authorities, how- 
ever, as for instance Gibbon, have supposed them to refer to the 
same^ person. The first article is imciucstionably meant for the 
jurist. It is based on Procopius, whose very words are to some 
extent copied, and indeed it add.s nothing to what thr latter tells 
us, except the statement that Tribonian was the .son of Macedonianus, 
was Atro rwi/ viripxc/fv, and was a heathen and atheist, 

wholly averse to the Christian faith. The .second article says that 
the Tribonian lo whom it refers was of Side (in Pamphylia), was 
also M SiKrjydpwy ruv vir<ipx<^v, was a man of learning and wrote 
various books, among which are mentioned certain astronomical 
treatises, a dialogue Ow Happiness, and two addresses to Justinian. 
None of these hooks relate to law; and tht^ better opinion seems to 
be that there were two Tribonians, apparently contemporaries, 
though possibly .some of the attributes o) the jurist have been, by 
a mistake of the compilers or transcribers of the Lexicon of Suidas, 
extended to the man of letters of the same name. 

The character which Procopius gives to the jurist, even if touched 
by person?).! smite, is entitled to some credence, because it is con- 
tained in the Histories and not in the scandalous and secret Anecdota. 
It is as follows : “ Tribonian was a man 01 great natural powers, 
and had attained as high a culture as any cme of his time* but he 
was greedy of money, capable of selling justice for gain, and every 
day he regaled or enacted some law at the instance of people who 
purchasea tliis from him according to their several needs. ... He 
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was pleasant in manner and generally agreeable, and able by the 
abundance of his accomplishments to cast into the shade his faults 
of avance " (Pm. i. 24, 25). In the Anecdota Procopius adds as 
an illustration of Justinian's vanity the story that he took in good 
faith an observation made to him by Tribonian, while sitting as 
assessor, that ho (Tribonian) greatly feared that the emperor might 
some day, on account of his piety, be suddenly carried up into heaven. 
Tills agrees with the character for flattery winch the minister seems 
to have enjoyed. The charge of heathenism we find in Suidas is 
probable enough; that is to say, Tribonian mav well have been a 
crypto-pagan, hke many other eminent courtiers and litterateurs 
of the time (including Procopius himself), a person who, while 
professing Christianity, was at least indifferent to its dogmas and 
rites, cherisliing a sentimental recollection of the older and more 
glorious days of the empire. 

In modern times Tribtmian has been, as the master workman of 
Justinian’s codification and legislation, charged with three oft cnees 
— bad Latinity, a defective arrangement of the legal matter in the 
Code and Digest, and a too free handling of the extracts from the 
older jurists included in the latter compilation. The first of these 
charges cannot be deni()d; but it is harcl to sec; why a lawyer ol the 
6th century, himself born in a Greek-speaking part of the empire, 
should be expected to write Latin as pure as that of the age of 
Cicero, or even of the age of Gams and the Antonines. 'To the 
second charge also a plea of guilty must be entered. The Code 
and Digest arc badly arranged according to our notions of scientific 
arrangement. These, however, are modern notions. The ancients 
generally cared but little for what we call a philosophic distribution 
of topics, and Tribonian seems to have merely followed the order 
of the Perpetual Edict which custom had already established, 
and from which custom would perliap.s have refused to permit lum 
to depart. He may more fairly be blamed for not having arranged 
the extracts in each title of the Digest according to some rational 
principle; for this would have been easy, and would have spared 
much trouble to students and practitioners ever since. As to the 
third complaint, that the compilers of the Digest altered the extracts 
they collected, cutting out and inserting words and sentences at 
their own pleasure, this was a process absolute!}/ necessary according 
to the instructions given tluim, which were to prepare a compilation 
representing the existing law, and to be used tor the actual adminis- 
tration of justice m the tribunals. The so-callod Emblemata (inser- 
tions) of Tribonian were therefore indispensable, though, of course, 
we cannot say whether Uiey were always made in the best way. 
Upon the whole subject of the codification and legislation in which 
Tribonian bore a jiart, see Justinian. 

Triboman, from the little we kiienv of him, wouM seem to have 
been a remarkable man, and in the front rank of the great ones ol 
his time. There is nothing to show that he was a profound and 
philosopliical j ui ist, like Pajiiman or Ulpuan. But he was an encsrgctic, 
clear-hcacl<;d man, ol great practical 1orce and skill, cultivated, 
accomplished, agreeable, flexible, possibly unscrupulous, just th<' 
sort of person whom a restless di'spot like Justinian finds useful. 
Ills interest in legal learning is proved by the fact that he had 
collected a vast legal hbrary, which the comjhlcrs ol the found 

valuable (see const. Tanta). 

The u.sual criticisms on Tribonian may be found in the Anti- 
Tiihomanus (1567) of Francis Hotmail, the aim of which is shown 
by its alternative title, Sive Uiscursus in quo jurispyudenttae Tribo- 
nianeae '.terilitas el iegum patyiarum exccUentia exhibetur ; and an 
ansvii to them in J. P. von Ludewig, Vita Justimani et Theodorav, 
nci non Triboniani. (j. Bk.) ♦ 

TRIBUNE (Lat. irihunus, connerted with iribusy tribe), a 
name assigned to officers of several different descriptions in the 
coastitution of ancient Rome. The original tribune.s were no 
doubt the commanders of the set^ral contingents of cavalry 
and infantry which were supplied to the Roman army by the 
early gentilician tribe.s— the Titles, the Ramnes and the Luccres. 
In the historical period the infantry in each legion were com- 
manded by six tribunes, and the number six is probably to be 
traced to the doubling of the three tribes by the incorporation 
of the new elements which recenTd the names of Tities secundi, 
Ramnes secundi, Luceres secundi. The tribtmi relcrum or 
commanders of the horsemen no longer existed in the later times 
of the republic, having died out with the decay of the genuine 
Roman cavalr}/.i So long as the monarchy lasted these tribunes 
were doubtless nominated by the commandcr-in-chief, the king; 
and the n )mination passed over on the establishment of the 
republic to his successors, the consuls. But, as the army 
increased, the popular assembly insisted on having a voice in 
the appointments, and from 362 b.c. six tribunes were annually 
nominated by popular vote, while in 31 1 the number was raised 

^ In the legends of the foundation of the republic Brutus is repre- 
sented as having exercised authority, when tne king was banished, 
merely by virtue of holding the ofiicc of tfibunus celerum. 
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to sixteen, and in 207 to twenty-four, at which figure it remained^ 
The tribunes thus elected sufficed for four legions and ranked as 
ma^strates of the Roman people, and were designated tribuni 
militum a populo, while those who owed their office to the consuls 
bore the curious title of tribuni rujidi. The name was traced to 
a commander Rutilius Rufus (Liv. 7, 5; and Fest. Ep, 260), but 
was more probably derived from the dress (Mommsen, Stoats^ 
recht, I, 434). The rights of the assembly passed on to the 
emperors, and “ the military tribunes of Augustus ” were still 
contrasted wdth those nominated in the camp by the actual 
commanders. The obscure designation tribunus aerarius 
(tribune of the treasury) had also, in all probability, a connexion 
with the early organization of the army. The officer thus 
designated ma-y have been the levier of the trihuium, tlie original 
property tax, and was at any rate the paymaster of the troops. 
The soldier who was defrauded of his pay was allowed to exact 
it from this tribune by a very summary process. There was 
still another and important class of tribunes who owed their 
existence to the array. In the long struggle between the patri- 
cian and plebeian .sections of the population, the first distinctions 
in the public service to which the plebeians forced their way 
were military, and the contest for admission to the consulate was, 
in large part, a contest for admi.ssion to the supreme command 
of the national forces. In 445 b.c., the year in which mixed 
marriages of patricians and plebeians were for the first time 
permitted, power was given to the senate (then wholly patrician) 
of determining from year to year whether consuls or military 
tribunes with consular authority {tribuni militares consulaH 
poiesiaie or imperio) sliould be appointed. But, even when the 
senate decided in favour of electing tribunes, no election was 
valid without the express sanction of the senate superadded 
to the vote of tlie centnriate assembly. If it happened to be too 
invidious for the senate openly to cancel the election, it was 
possible for the patricians to obtain a decision from the sacred 
authorities to the effect that some religious practice had not 
been duly observed, and (hat in consecjucnce the appointment 
wa.s invalid. According to tradition, recourse was had to this 
device at. the first elec lion, a plebeian ha^^ing been succes.sfui. 
Forty-five years elapsed alter tiic creation of the office before 
any plebeian was permitted to fill it, and it was held by very few 
down to the time at which it was abolished (367 n.c.) and the 
! plebeians were fully admitted to the consulate. The number 
of consular tribunes elected on each occasion varied from throe 
to six ; there was no year without a patrician, and to the patrician 
members were probably confined the most highly esteemed 
duties, those relating to the administration of the law and to 
religion. 

But by far the most important tribunes who ever existed 
in the Roman community were tlie tribunes of the commons 
{tribuni plehis). These were the most characteristic outcome 
of the long struggle between the two orders, the patrician and 
the plebeian. W hen in 404 the plebeian legionaries met 
on the Sacred Mount and bound themselves to stand by each 
other to the end, it was determined that the plebeians should 
by themselves annually appoint executive officers to stand over 
against the patrician officers — two tribunes (the very name com- 
memorated the military nature of the revolt) to confrdht the 
two consuls, and two helpers culled aediles to balance the two 
patrician helpers, the quaestors. The ancient traditions con- 
cerning the revolution arc extremely confused and contradictoiy, 
and have cau.sed endless discussions. The commonest story 
is that the masses assembled on the Sacred Mount bound them- 
selves by a solemn oath to regard the persons of their tribunes 
and aediles a.s inviolable, and to treat as forfeited to Diana and 
Ceres, the plebeian divinities, the lives and property of those who 
offered them insult. That this purely plebeian oath was the real 
ultimate basis of the sanctity which attached to the tribunate 
during the whole time of its existence can hardly be believed. 
The revolution must have ended in something wliich was deemed 
by both the contending bodies to be a binding compact, although 
the lapse of time has blotted out its terms. The historian 
Dionysius may have been only technically wrong in supposing 
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that peace was concluded between the two parties by the fetial 
priests, with the forms adopted by Rome in making treaties 
with a foreign state. If this were fact, the “ sacrosanctity ” 
of the tribunes would be adequately explained, because all such 
formal foedcra were “sacrosanct."’ But, notwithstanding 
that the plebeians may safely be assumed to have been conscious 
of having to a large extent sprung from another race than the 
patricians and their retainers, it is not likely that the feeling 
was sufficiently strong to permit of the compact taking the form 
of a treat V between alien powers. Yet there must have been 
a formal acceptance by the patricians of the* plebeian conditions ; 
and most probably the oath which w'as first sworn by the insur- 
gents was afterwards taken by the whole community, and ^he 
“ sacrosanctily ” of the plebeian officials became a part of the 
constitution. There must also have been some constitutional 
definition of th(j powers of the tribunes. 'J'hese rested at first 
on an extension of the powTr of veto which the republic had 
introduced, just as one (’onsul eould invalidate an order of 
his eolleague, so a tribune could invalidate an order of a consul, 
or of any officer inferior to him. There was no doubt a vague 
understanding that only orders which sinned against the ju.st 
and established practu'e ol the constitution should be annulled, 
and then only in cases affect ing definite individuals. This was 
technically called auxihiwL The causes w'hich arose most 
commonlv coni'crned the administration of justice and the 
levying ol troops. 

Although the revolution of 494 gave the tribunes a foothold 
in the constitution, it left them w'iih no very definite resources 
against breaches ol compact by the patricians. 'Fhe traditional 
history of the tribunate from 4^4 to 451 u.c. is ob.scure, and, so 
far as details are concerned, nearly worthless; but there is a 
thread ninniug tlirough it whii’h may well he truth. Wc hear 
of attacks by patricians on the newly won privileges, even of 
the assassination of a tribune, and ol atlianpls on the part of 
the plebeians to bring patrician offenders to ju.stice. The 
assembled plel'ieians attempt to set up a criminal jurisdiction 
for their own assembly parallel to that practised by the older 
centuriate assembly, in which the nobles possess a preponderat- 
ing influence. Nay, mure, the plebs attempts something like 
legislation; it passes resolutions which it hopes to force the 
patrician body to accept as valid. As to details, only a few are 
worth notice. In the first place, the number of tribunes is 
raised to ten, how we do not know; but apparently some con.sti- 
tut’onal recognition of the increase is obtained. Then an altera- 
tion is made in the mode of election. As to the original mode, 
the ancient authorities arc hopelessly at variance. Some of 
them gravely assert that the appointment lay with the assembly 
of the curiae — the most ancient and certainl>' the most patrician 
in Rome, even if we allow the view, whiih, in spite of great 
namp.s, is more than doubtful, that the plebeians were members 
ol It at -ahy ‘time when it still possessed political importance. 
The ojjiryon of Mommsen about the method of election is more 
plausibl^-tharrTfie others. It wa.s in accordance with the Roman 
spirit of order thht the tribunes, in summoning” their assemblies, 
^hpidd Tiot ask the plebeians to come en mai>se as individuals, 
and -wofe by heads, but should organize their supporters in hands. 
The .^ria was certainly a territorial district, and the tribunes 
originally used it a.s the basis -of their organization. 
If t'ribune.s'were elected bv plebeians massed curiattm, such a 
meeting would ea.sily he mistaken in kiter times for the comitia 
curiatu At any rate, a change was introduced in 471 by the 
"Publilian Law of Volero, which directed that Jhe tribunes should 
be chosen in an assembly organized on the basis of the Servian 
or local tribe, instead of the curia. This assembly was the germ 
of the comitia imhuia. The question by what authority the Law 
of Volero was sanctioned is difficult to answer. Possibly the law 
was a mere resolution of the plebeians with which the patricians 
did not interfere, because they did not consider that the mode of 
election w'as any concern of theirs. In the first period of the 
tribunate the tribunes almost certainly agitated to obtain for 
th?ir supporters a share in the benefits of the state domain. 
And, whatever view may be taken of the movement which led 


to the decemvirate, an important element in it was of a certainty 
the agitation carried on by the tribunes for the reduction of the 
law of Rome to a written code. Until they obtained this it was 
impossible for them effectually to protect those who appealed 
against harsh treatment by the consuls in their capacity of 
judges. 

During the decemvirate the tribunate wof. in abeyance. It was 
called into life again by the rt;volution of 44c), which gave th(' 
tribunes a considerably stronger i)Osition. 'J'licjr j^crsonal privileges 
and those of the aediles were renewed, while snrrosanctity wes 
attached to a body of men called judiccs decemviri^ who seem to 
have been the legal assistants of the tribunes. The road was opened 
up to valid legislation by the tribunes through an assembly summoned 
by them on the tribe-basis {concilium plehis), but in this respect 
they were submitted to the control ol the senate. The growth 
of the influence of this assembly over legislation belongs rathei 
to the history of the comitia {q.v.) than to that ol llie tribunate. 
After the Hurteiisian Law of 287 b.c, down to the end of the republic 
the legislation ol Rome was mainly in the hands of the tribunes. 
The details of the hi.story of the tribunate in its second period, from 
449 to -167 D.C., ai'e hardly less obscure tluin those which belong to 
the earlier time. 'I'here was, however, on the wdiole, undoubtedly 
an advance in dignity and importance. C'.radiially a right was 
acquired ol watching and intertenng with the proceedings of tlv* 
senate, and even with legislation. Whether the absolute right of 
veto had been achieved belore 367 may well be doubted. But the 
original auxilium, or right of protecting individiiaks, was, during 
this period, undergoing a very remarkable expansion. From tor- 
biddmg a .single act ot a magistrate in relation to a single per.son, 
the tribunes advanced to forbidding by anticipation all acts of a 
certain class, whoever the pcr.sons affected by them might prove 
to be. It tlicrelori* became useless for the senate or the comitia 
to ))a.ss ordinances if a tribunti was ready to forbid the magistrates 
to carry them out. Ultimately the mere announcement of sueh an 
intention by a tribune was sufficient to cause the obnoxious project 
to drop : that is to say, the tribunes acquired a right to stop all 
business alike m the deliberative assembly, the senate, and 111 the 
legislative assembhes, the comitia. The ’ technical name lor this 
right of veto is intercessw. To what extent the tribunes during 
the time from 44Q to 367 took part in criminal prosecutions is matter 
of doubt. The XIT.* Tables had settled that olienders coulrl only 
be punished* in person by the centuries, but tradition speaks oi 
prosecutions by tribuiu's before the tribes where the penalty sought 
was pecuniary. The two mam objects of the tribunes, however, 
at the time of which we are speaking were the opening of the con- 
sulate to plebeians and the regulation of the slate domain in the 
interests of the whole community. Both were attained by tlie 
Licinio-Sextian Laws of 367. 

Then a considerable change came over the tribunate. From being 
an opposition weapon it became an important wheel in the regular 
machine of .stale. The senate became more and more plebeian, and 
a new body of nobihty was evolved which comprised both orders 
in the state. The tribunes at hrst belonged to the same notable 

{ ilebeian families which attained to the consulate. The old friction 
between senate and tribunes disappeared. It was found that the 
tribunate served to fill some gaps in the constitution, and its power 
was placed by common consent on a solid constitutional basis. 
From 307 to 134 b.c. (when Tiberius Gracchus became tribune) the 
tribunate was for the most part a mere organ of senatorial gf>vern- 
ment. As the change made by the Gracclu was rather in the 
practice than in the theory of the tribunate, it will be convenient 
at this point to give a definite sketch ol the conditions and privileges 
attaching to the office. 

Fveii after the difierence between patrician and plebeian birth 
had ceased to be of much practical consequence in other directions, 
the plebeian character was a necessity for the tribune. When the 
patricians P. Sulpicius Rufus and, later, P. Clodius (the antagonist 
of Cicero) desired to enter on a demagogic course, they were com- 
pelled to divest themselves of their patrician quality by a peeuhar 
fcgal process. Even the patricians who became so by mere fiat ol 
the emperors were excluded from the tribunate. The othi r necessary 
quahfications were for the most part such as attached to the uther 
Roman magistracie.s— complete citizenship, absence of certain 
conditions regarded as disgraceful, fulfilment of military duties. 
The minimum age required for the office was, as in the case of the 
qiiaestorship, twenty-seven.. The tribunate, however, stood outside 
the round ot magistracies, tlie conditions of which vvt;rc regulated by 
the ViUian Law of 180 b.c. The election took place in a purely 
plebeian assembly, ranged by tribes, under the presidency of a tribune 
selected by lot. The tribune was bound by law to see a complete 
set of ten tribunes appointed. Technically, the tribunes were 
reckoned, not as magistrates of the Roman people, but as magistrates 
of the Roman plebs; they therefore had no special lobe of office, no 
lictors, but only messengers {viatoresh no official chair, like the curule 
seat, but only benches {subbellia). Their right to summon the jdebs 
together, whether for the purpose of listening to a speech (in which 
case the meeting was a contio) or for passing ordinances {comitta 
tfibuta), was rendered absolute by the “ laws under sacred sanction " 
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{le^es sacrcUae), which had been incorporated witli the constitution 
on the abolition of the dccemvirate. The ri^ht to summon the 
senate and to lay business before it was acquired soon after 367, 
but was seldom exercised, as the tribunes had abundant means of 
securing what they wanted by pressure applied to the ordinary 
presidents — the consuls or the praetor. When an intertsgnum came 
about and there were no "magistrates of the Roman people," the 
plebeian tribunes became the proper presidents of the senate and 
conductors of ordinary state business. At the end of the republic 
there were interregna of several months’ duration, when the tribunes 
held a position of more than usual importance. A tenure of the 
tribunate did lot, until a comparatively late period (probably about 
the time of the Second Punic War), confer a claim to a permanent 
seat in the senate. The candidates for the office were mainly young 
men of good family who were at the beginning of their political 
career, but the office was often filled by older men of ambition who 
were struggling upwards with few advantages. I'he plebeian aediles 
very soon after 307 became dissociated from the tnbunes and asso- 
ciated with the curule aediles, so that in the political hierarchy they 
really ranked higher than those who were originally their superior 
officers. 

The real kernel of the tribune's power consisted in his intercessto, 
or right of invalidating ordinances, whether framed by the senate 
or proposed by a magistrate to the comttia, or issued by a magistrate 
in pursuance of his office. From 367 B.c. down to the time of the 
Gracclii the power of veto in pubhc matters was, on the whole, used 
in the interests of the aristocratic governing families to check opposi- 
tion arising in their own ranks. A recalcitrant consul was most 
readily brought to obedience by an exercise of tribunician power. 
But, although modem readers of the ancient hi.storians are apt to 
carry away the idea that the tribunate was an intensely political 
office, it is safe to say that the occasions on which tribunes found 
It possible to play a proimnent part in pohtirs were extremely few, 
even m the late republic. On the other hand, the tribunes found 
a field for constant activitv in watching the administration of justice 
and in rendering assistance to those who had received harsh treat- 
ment from the magistrates. The tribunes were, in fact, primarily 
legal functionaries, and constituted in a way the only court of appeal 
m repubhean Rome. It was to this end that they were forbidden 
to pass a whole night away from the city, except during the Latin 
1 estival on the Alban Mount, and that they were expected to keep 
their doors open to suppliants by night as well a.s by day. They 
held court by day in the Forum close by the Porcian basilica, and 
Irequcntly made elaborate legal inquiries into cases where their help 
was sought. Naturally iliis ordinary humdrum work of the tribunes 
has left'httle mark on the pages of the histonans, but we hear of 
it not infrequently in Cicero’s speeches and in other writings which 
deal with legal matters. According to the general principle of the 
constitution, magistrates could forbid the acts of magistrates equal 
to or inferior to themselves. For this purpose the tribunes were 
deemed superior to all other officers. If a tribune exercised his veto 
no other tribune could annul it, for the veto could not be itself vetoed, 
but it was possible for another tribune to protect a definite individual 
from the consequences of disobedience. The number of the tribunes j 
(ten) made it always possible that one might balk the action of 
another, except at times when popular feeling was strongly roused. 
In any case it was of little use for a tribune to move in any important 
matter unless he had secured the co-operation or at least the neutrality 
of all his colleagues. The veto was not, however, absolute in all 
directions. In some it was limited by statute; thus the law passed 
by Gaius Gracchus about the consular provinces did not permit^a 
tribune to veto the annual decree of the senate concerning them. 
When there was a dictator at the head of the state, the veto was of 
no avail against him. One of the important pohtical functions of 
the tribunes was to conduct prosecutions of state offenders, par- 
ticularly ex-magistrates. These prosecutions began with a sentence 
pronounced by the tribune upon the culprit, whereupon, exercising 
the right given him by the XII. Tables, the culprit appealed. If 
the tribune sought to inflict punishment on the culprit’s person, tlie 
appeal was to the assembly of the centuries; if he wished for a 
Ijirge fine, the appeal was to the assembly of the tribes. As the 
tribune had no ri^t to summon the centuries, he had to obtain the 
necessary meetings through the urban praetor. In the other event 
he himself called together the tribute assembly and proposed a bill 
for fining the culprit. But the forms of trial gone throngh were 
very similar in both cases. 

It is commonly stated that a great change passed over the tribunate 
at the time of the Gracchi, and that from their day to the end of 
the repubhc it was used as an instrument for setting on foot political 
agitation and for inducing revolutionary changes. This view is 
an inversion of the facts. 'The tribunate did not create the agitation 
and the re\‘olutions, but these found vent through the tribunate, 
which gave to the democratic leaders the hope that acknowledged 
evils might be cured by constitutional means, and in the desperate 
struggle to realize it the best democratic tribunes strained the 
theoretic powers of their office to their ruin. For the bad tribunes 
did not hesitate to use for bad ends the powers which had been 
strained in the attempt to secure what wa.s good. But herein the 
tribunate only fared like all other parts of the republican constitution 
in its last period. The consuls and the senate were at least as guilty 


as the tribunes. After a severe rcstnction of its powers by Sulla 
and a restoration by Ponipey, which gave a twenty years’ respite, 
the essential force of the tribunate was merged into the imperial 
constitution, of which indeed it became the principal consti^ent 
on the civil side. The ten tribunes remained, with very restricted 
functions. The emperors did not become tribunes, but took up 
into their privileges the essence of the office, the " tribunidan 
authority.'^ This distinction between the principle of the office 
and the actual tenure of the office was a creation of the late republic. 
Pompey, for example, when he went to the East, was not made 
proconsul of all the Eastern provinces, but he exercised in them a 
' proconsular authority " which was equal to that of the actual 
proconsuls — an authority which was the germ of the imperial 
authority on its military side. Similarly the emperor, as civil 
governor, without being tribune, exercised powers of like quality 
with the powers of the tribune, tliough of superior force. By virtue 
of his tribunician authority he acquired a veto on legislation, he 
became the supreme court of appeal for the empire, and to his person 
was attached the ancient sacrosanctity. Augustus showed the 
highest statesmanship in founding his power upon a metamorphosed 
tribunate rather than upon a metamorphosed dictatorship, upon 
traditions which were democratic rather than upon traditions which 
were patrician and optimate. The tribunes continued to exist till 
a late period, with gradually vanishing dignity and rights; but it 
is not necessary here to trace their decay in detail. 

The name ‘‘ tribune " was once again illuminated by a passing 
lory when assumed by Cola di Rienzi. The movement which he 
eaded was in many respects extremely like the early movements 
of the plebeians against the jiatricians, and his scheme for uniting 
Italy in one free republic was strangely parallel with the greatest 
dream of the Ciracchi. 

The history of the tiibunate is interwoven with that of Rome, 
and must, to a large extent, be sought for in the same sources. The 
principles attaching to the oflice arc profoundly analysed by 
Mommsen in bis Staatsrecht, and are clearly set forth by E. Herzog 
in hi.s Geschichte m. System der romischen Staatsverfassung (Leipzig, 
1884). (J. S. R.) 

TRIBUNE (med. Lat. iribuna, from classical Lat. tribunal), 
in architecture, the term given to the semicircular apse of the 
Roman basilica, with a raised platform, where the presiding 
magistrate sat; subsequently applied generally to any raised 
structure trom which speeches were delivered and to the private 
box of the emperor at the Circus Maximus. In Christian 
basilicas the term is retained for the semicircular recess behind 
the choir, as at S. Clemente in Rome, S. Apollinare in Classe, 
Ravenna, S. Zeno at Verona, S. Miniato near Florence, and other 
churches. The term is also loosely applied to various other 
raised spaces in secular as well as ecclesiastical buildings, in 
the latter sometimes in the place of “ pulpit,” as in that of the 
refectory of St Martin des Champs at Paris. It is also given 
to the celebrated octagon room of the Uffizi at Florence, and 
sometimes to a gallery or triforium. 

TRIBUTE (Lat. irihuUm, a stated payment, contribution), 
a sum of money or other valuable thing paid by one state or 
person to another state or person, either as an acknowledgment 
of submission, or as the price of peace or protection. Hence, in 
a secondary sense, an offering to mark respect or gratitude. 
Revenue by means of tribute was one of the most characteristic 
forms of the financial systems of ancient states. In imperial 
Athens large revenues were derived from the states of the 
Delian league {q.v.), while in both Carthage and Rome inferior 
or dependent districts and races were laid under contribution 
to a very considerable extent (see Finance). 

The word tribute was also applied in the Roman republic to 
(i) certain extraordineu’y taxes, as opposed to the ordinary vectigalia. 
Such, in particular, were certain property taxes, raised to meet the 
expenses of war. 'They were levied on all citizens alike, in proportion 
to the extent of a man's fortune, and vaned according to the total 
amount of revenue to be raised. (2) To the ordinary stipendium 
or tax of fixed amount paid either in mon^ or in kind, on pro- 
perty, trades, or as a poll-tax, raised in the Roman provinces (see 
Province). 

TRICHINOPOLY, a city and district of British India, in the 
Madras presidency. The city is on the right bank of the river 
Cauvery, 250 m. by rail S.W. from Madras. Pop. (1901), 
104,721. The fort which forms the nucleus of the city measures 
about I m. by t m.; its defences have been removed. Within 
it rises the Rock of Trichinopoly, 273 ft. above the city, and so 
completely isolated as to provide a remarkable view over the 
surrounding plains. It is ascended by a covered stone staircase, 
entered by a carved gateway, and profusely ornamented. At 
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intervals up this stair are chambers connected with the temple 
on the rock. Buddhist inscriptions and carvings in some of 
them are attributed to the 5th or 6lh century. Near the foot 
of the rock is a fine masonry tank called the Teppakulam, and 
the palace of the nawab, of which the fine domed audience hall 
is now used as a town hall. In Trichinopoly is St Joseph’s 
first-grade college, maintained by the Jesuit mission and occu- 
pying, among other buildings, a house formerly the residence 
of dive. Another first-grade college is maintained by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; it has grown out of 
schools founded by the missionary Schwarz. ' The Roman Catho- 
lics have a fine cathedral. Trichinopoly is important as a trading 
centre, especially as being a railway junction. It has special in- 
dustries in goldsmiths’ work and modelling in pith; the well- 
known Trichinopoly cigars are chiefly manufactured from tobacco 
grown outside tlie district at Dindigul. Trichinopoly and its 
neighbourhood was the scene of much hard fighting between 
the English and the French during the Carnatic Wars between 
1749 and 1761, 

The District of Trichinopoi.y has an area of 3632 sq. m. 
The surface is generally flat, though diversified by masses of 
crystalline rock, of which the Trichinopoly Rock in the fort is a 
well-known example. The only mountains arc the Pacliamalais, 
which rise to 2500 ft. and extend into Salem district. The 
( auver)' and its branch, the Colcroon, arc the only rivers of any 
importance. The climate is very hot and not liable to great 
variations; the annual average rainfall is about 34 in. The 
principal crops are rice, millets, other food-grains and oil-seeds, 
with a little cotton and tobacco. The main line of the South 
Indian raihva}' traverses the district, with a branch to Erode. 
In J901 the population was 1,444,770, showing an increase of 
5 ^0 in the decade. The district came into the hands of the 
British along with the rest of the Carnatic in 1801. 

See Trichinopoly District Gazetteer (Madras, 1907). 

TRICHINOSIS, or Triciiinjasis, a disease, in man and other 
animal.s, caused by infoctioTi by the parasite trichina or trichinella 
spiralis. The presence of enry'sted trichinae in the muscles was 
discovered Jiy Sir jarnes Paget (fpv.) in 1835, and they wore 
named by Sir K. Owen ; but it was not until some years after that 
the clinical characters of the acute disease caused by the invasion 
of the parasite w^rc discovered. This discovery was made in 
j8fio by Friedrich von Zenker (1825-1898) on examining the 
abdominal muscles of a patient who died at Dresden with symp- 
toms taken to be those of typhoid fever, the case l)eing after- 
wards accounted one of trichinosis on the post-mortem evidence. 
Epidemics of this disease occur from time to time, especially in 
north Germany, from the eating of uncooked swine’s flesh, in 
which trichinae are not uncommon. Out of 6329 cases in Ger- 
many during the years 1881 to 1898, 5456 occurred in states 
where raw pork is a common article of food. And, from the 
poinuof view of public health, the hog is the animal which is the 
main soOrce of infection, others— except rats— being only rarely 
infest^ Wth Ih^ -parasite. The greatest care is now taken to 
examine' fte cfliitases of swine for trichinae, a piece of the dia- 
phragm of every animal being searched with the microscope by an 
inspector i specially appointed, and the trichinous hogs being 
condefRiAedt But it has not been found that this microscopic 
exanuAatipijrserves as an effective check ; indeed it is apt to create 
a fato fading of security. Over 32% of tlie German cases of trichi- 
nosis between 1881 and 1898 were traced to meat so inspected 
and passed as free from^ trichinae. In America accordingly 
r^jicrosCopic examination is not considered to give any guarantee 
of soundness, from tricliinae, in .spite of a government mark 
“ inspeoted wd passed ” (see B. H. Ransom, Circular 108 of U.S. 
Dep. of Agriculture, 1907). The symptoms in man arc occa- 
sioned by the presence of the free parasites in the intestine, by 
the development of young trichinae from the eggs, and most of 
aH by the migration of the parasites from the intestinal canal to 
the muscles, where they become quiescent. This cycle occupies 
from four to six weeks. Lime-salts become deposited in tha 
capsule, Uie calcification rendering the cyst visible, and this 
change usually takes five or six months. When consumed in 


small quantity, the parasites may give rise to no marked symp- 
toms,^ and they are sometimes found accidentally in muscular 
fibre in the bodies of those who had probably experienced no 
definite symptoms from their invasion. In the more acute and 
serious cases, sometimes ending fatally, the early symptoms are 
nausea, failure of appetite, diarrhoea and fever; later, when the 
migration to the muscles begins, there is more fever, stiffness, 
pain and swelling in the limbs, swelling of the eyelids, continued 
exhausting diarrhoea, perspirations and sometimes delirium. 
During convalescence there is desquamation of the cuticle. 
Tlie discovery by T. R. Brown of a marked leucocytosis with an 
extraordinary increase of cosinophiles now enables a diagnosis 
to be made in cases where the symptoms are obscure. If the 
diagnosis be made early in the case, bri.sk purgatives, parti- 
cularly calomel, are the best treatment; if the parasites are 
alr^dy on their way to the muscles, the only thing left to 
do is to support the patient’s strength. There need, how^ever, 
he no fear of infection at all if the meat be thoroughly 
cooked and cured before eaten. This is the only effective 
precaution. 

TRICK, a crafty or fraudulent device, deceitful artifice or 
stratagem, hence an exhibition of skill, especially in sleight of 
hand or jugglery, the term being also used of a peculiar trait or 
manner of speech, character or physical habit. A specific use 
is that for the cards played at a single round, which are taken up 
and count tow^ards the winning of the game. The origin of the 
word is ultimately to be found in Lat. iricae, trifles, hindrance.s, 
wiles, whence tricari, to delay, shuffle, play tricks, which has also 
given ^‘intricate,” “extricate,” “intrigue.” The M. Eng. 
Irichen, to cheat or trick, was adapted from the 0. Fr. trichier, 
trechier, whence c.ame trecherie, Eng. “ treachery,” a betrayal 
of faith, perfidy or trickery of the grossest kind. There has been 
also a confusion, which has influenced the meaning and form of 
“ trick,” with the Dutch irekken, to pull, draw, cf. the South 
African Dutch trek, a journey, migration, properly the action 
of drawing a vehicle or travelling by ox-wagoii. “ Trick ” 
or 'Uricking ” is thus used, in heraldry, as the technical term 
for the drawing of a coat of arms in monochrome, giving the 
tinctures by the conventions of vertical, horizontal or diagonal 
lines, &c. 

TRICLINIUM, in Roman antiquities, a set of three couches 
(leett) arranged round a four-sided dining table, one side of which 
w^as left open to provide free acce.ss for the attendant slaves. 
These couches were distinguished as the highest (A, Itclus 
summus), the middle (B, lectus medius) and the lowest (C, lertus 
imus); the guests who reclined on B had A on their left and C on 
their right. Each couch was usually occupied by three persons, 
whose left arm rested on a cushion, the right hand being thus 
disengaged for purposes of eating. The nine places were allotted 
in accordance with strict etiquette. A and B were reserved for 
the quests (B for the most distinguished), C for the host and his 
family. In A and C the chief place was i ; in B it was 3, which 
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was consequently the place of honour at the baiaquet. It was 
called locuf emstdam (hraruc^t), probably as being next to the 
host. Another explanation is that, since it wfts on the open and 
unsupported side of the couch, it was chosen in order that, if 
a consul happened to be present among the guests, he might be 
able to receive communicatkms, sign documents or transact 
business with the least inconvenience. In the locus classicus 
in Horace {Satires^ ii. 8, 20-23), ^^hich describes the banquet 
given by Nasidienus in lionour oL Maecenas, the host appears 
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to have resigned his place to Nomentanus, as being more capable 
of entertaining the guest of the evening. In later republican 
times, after the introduction of round tables of citrus wood, the 
three couches were replaced by one of crescent shape (called 
sigma from the form C of the Greek letter; also stibadium and 
accubitum), which as a rule was only intended to hold five persons. 
The two corner seats (cornua) were the places of honour, that on 
the right being considered superior. The remaining seats were 
reckoned from left to right, so that the least important seat was 
on the left side of the most important. The use of the stigma 
continued till the middle ages. The dining-room itself was also 
called triclinium, and in the houses of wealthy Romans there 
were several triclinia suited to the different seasons of the 
year. 

See Marquardt, Dus Privatlchen dev Romer (^880), p. 302. 

TRICOUPIS (or Tricoupi), CHARILAOS (1832-18^), 
Greek statesman, was born at Nauplia in 1832. After studying 
law and literature in Athens and in Paris, he was sent to London 
in 1852 as an attach^ of the Greek legation. By 1863 he had 
risen to be charg6 d’affaires, but he aimed rather at a political 
than a diplomatic career. In 1865, therefore, after he had 
concluded the negotiations for the cession by Great Britain to 
Greece of the Ionian Islands, he entered the Greek chamber 
of deputies, and in the following year was made foreign minister, 
at the early age of thirty-four. In 1875 became prime 
minister for a few months, but had no opportunity even to begin 
carr^dng out the policy which he had in mind. This policy 
was to develop the resources of his countiy^ so as to create an 
army and a fleet, and thus to give Greece the power to acquire 
a leading place among the nations of south-eastern Europe. 
It was not until 1882 that he was able to take measures to this 
end. In that year he became prime minister for the third time 
(his second period of office, two years earlier, had lasted only ' 
lor a few months), and at once set about the task of putting 1 
Greek finance upon a firmer basis, and of increasing the pros- 
periL)' of the country by milking road.s, railways and harbours. 
He was defeated at the general election in 1885, but in the 
following year he resumed office, and again took up the labour 
of economic and financial reform. His difficulties were now 
increased by the large expenditure wliich had been incurred 
for military preparations while he had been out of otTice as the 
result of the union clTccted between Bulgaria and ca.stern 
Rumelia. The (ireeks had demanded from Turkey compensa- 
tion for this shifting of the balance of power, and had prepared 
to enforce their demand by an appeal to arms. The Great 
Powers, however, had intcrlcred, and by blockading the Piraeus 
had compelled Greece to remain quiet. Tricoupis, nevertheless, 
believed that he could in a few years raise the value of Greek 
p.‘a])(T currency to par, and upon that assumption all his calci^Ia- 
tion.‘> were based. Unfortunately for himself and his country, 
he was not able to make his belief good. His dexterity in 
finance called forth general admiration, and his schemes for the 
construction of roads and railways met with a certain amount 
of success. But at last he was obliged to recognize that the 
warnings offered to him had been sound, Greece could not 
meet her obligations. Tricoupis tried to make terms with the 
creditors of his nation, but he failed in this also. The first 
taxation which he proposed aroused great hostility, and in 
January 1895 resigned. At the general election, four months 
later, he and his party were defeated. He at once retired from 
public life, and soon afterwards the disease declared itself 
which eventually proved fatal. He died at Cannes on the 
nth of April 1896. The faults of excessive ambition and of a 
far too sanguine optimism, which marked Tricoupis’s character, 
could not prevent him from being regarded, even during his 
lifetime, as the foremost Greek statesman of his time. He was 
not a favourite with the populace, nor was he beloved so much 
as respected by his followers. By nature he was reserved — 
his nickname was “ the Englishman "—and he had no sympathy 
with the arts of the demagogue. But, both in the ranks of his 
own party and by the nation at large, his abilities and his force 
of character were unquestioned* It was his misfortune that the 


circumstances of the time did not allow his wide schemes for the 
benefit of his country to be carried into effect. (H. H. F.) 

TRICOUPIS, SPYRIDION (1788-1873), Greek author and 
statesman, son of the primate of Missolonghi, was bom on the 
20th of April 1788. After studying in Paris and London he 
became private secretary to the fifth earl of Guilford, who 
resided in the Ionian Islands. He was a friend of Lord Byron, 
and pronounced his funeral oration in the cathedral of Misso- 
longhi (1824). During the Greek War of Independence he 
occupied several important administrative and diplomatic posts, 
being a member of the provisional government in 1826 and oi 
the national convention atTroezenin 1827, and president of the 
council and minister of foreign affairs in 1832, He was thrice 
Greek minister in London (1835-1838, 1841-1843 and 1850- 
i86i), and in 1850 envoy-extraordinary to Paris. After the 
Revolution he became minister of foreign affairs and of public 
instruction, and held portfolios in several subsequait short- 
lived ministries. He died on the 24th of February 1873. 

A collection of his earlier religious and political orations was 
published in Paris in 1836. His chief work is a history of the 
Greek insurrection, ‘iffropla tvs iWnviKvs ifrwo<rri(rtvs (4 vqIs., 
London, 1853-1857; 2nd ed., 1862). lie also wrote a martial 
poem, *0 5r)juoi. flolvfia K\firrtK(iv (Paris, 1821). 

TRICYCLE (from prefix tri, three, and Gr. KVKkoq, circle, 
wheel). The tricycle, as a machine for pleasure-riding, lias 
steadily diminished in relative importance since the advent 
of the safety bicycle (see Cycling). In its modem form it is a 
chain-driven rear-driver. 'I'he driving axle is provided with 
a differential gear, which allows of both wheels being driven 
w'hethcr the tricycle is moving in a straight or in a curved 
path. There are lour rows of balls, two near the middle resisting 
the pull of the driving chain and two near the road wheels 
supporting the vertical load. Two types of driving axle are 
in use. In one the axle is supported from a parallel frame 
tube by four short brackets. In the other type, the Starley- 
I Abingdon axle, the frame tube is concentric with the axle, and 
the middle portion is enlarged to form a casing for the chain- 
wheel, with two apertures for the diain to pass through. The 
other nricchanical details are nearly all similar to those on a 
bicycle. 

Cariier tricycles, for tradesmen's delivery purposes, are made in 
two types, one with an extended wheel base ancf the carrier behind 
the rider, the other with a single rear driving wheel, the two gteering 
wheels and the carrier being mounted in front on a transverse tube 
or frame which is jointed to the rear frame at the steering head. 
The second arrangement gives the simplest possible form of tricycle, 
but it is unsuitecl /or touring purposes. 

Tricars. — The tricar or motor tricycle was first made by 
removing the front wheel of a motor bicycle and replacing it 
by a trame carrying two side steering wheels and a seat. With 
a powerful engine this arrangement gives a light vehicle from 
which good performances are obtained on roads with easy 
gradients. On steeper gradients the power must be increased, 
and the belt drive with only one speed is inadequate. The 
modern tricar is on different lines, resembling a small motor 
car on three wheels. The engine is 6 to 10 h.p., preferably 
with two cylinders, air or water cooled, with clutch and gear- 
box giving two or three speeds, sometimes also a "reverse" 
speed. The transmission is usually by a chain from the engine 
shaft to the gear-box, thence by another chain to the rear road 
wheel. Tlie frame or chassis is supported on the three road 
wheels by springs. The steering gear is on the same general 
lines as that of a motor car. The weight of a tricar of 7 to 
10 h.p. is between 700 and 1000 lb. It is a much faster vehicle, 
especially uphill, than a small car of equal price. The rear tire, 
however, is subject to severer working conditions than the two 
driving wheel tires of a small car, and must be of adequate 
strength, or trouble will be frequent. 

The tricar cannot be said to have attained to the same degree 
of trustworthiness and freedom from breakdown as the motor 
bicycle or motor car. The rear tire is difficult to remove, in case 
of puncture. The chain drive, direct from a small chain-wheel on 
the engine shaft, is faulty in principle. The engine shaft running 
often at 2000 revolutions per minute, the chain is necessarily noisy, 
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and is subject to continual gradual stretching, necessitating frequent 
readjustment. In all respects, excei>t speed, the tricar is inferior 
to the small car. (A. Sp.) 

TRIDENT (Lat. tridens, fti-, tres, three and dens, tooth), a 
three-toothed or three-pronged fork or spear. It is and has 
been from primitive times the typical instrument for spearing 
fish, the Scottish “ leister ” (Norw. Ijoster), and was thus taken 
as the badge or emblem of the Greek Poseidon, the god of the 
sea. In Homer (cf. 11. xii. 27; Od. Iv. 506 scq.) Poseidon Is 
armed with the rpiaiva (another word is rptdSou?, cf. Pind. 
01. ix. 45). The trident as the symbol of the sovereignty of 
the sea is found as early as Archilochus {c. 700 B.r.); a more 
familiar example is to be found in Aristophanes {Eq. 839). 
The emblematical figure of Britannia holds the trident as 
mistress of the sea. In the gladiatorial shows of ancient Rome 
the retiarius was armed with a trident as a weapon. 

TRIDYMITE, a mineral consisting of silicon oxide or silica, 
SiOo, but differing from quartz in crystalline form. The 
crystals are small, thin hexagonal plates or scales, which are 
usually twinned together in groups of three ; hence the name of 
the mineral, from Greek rpiSe/xo?, triplet. The apparent hexa- 
gonal plates are themselves pseudo-symmetric twins of optically 
biaxial material, and the exact ciy^stalline form is doubtful. The 
plates are colourless and transparent and have a vitreous lustre. 
The hardness is 7 and the specific gravity 2*3 (that of quartz 
being 2*65). Unlike quartz, it is soluble in a boiling .solution 
of sodium carbonate. Tridymite occurs in the cavities of 
acid volcanic rocks (rhyolite, tra(‘hyte and andesite); the 
best-known localities are Cerro San Cristobal near Pachuca in 
Mexico, the Euganean Hills near Padua, and the Siebengebirge 
on the Rhine. Probably identical with tridymite is the form 
of silica known as asrnanite, found in the meteorite which 
fell at Brcitcnbach in the Erzgebirge, Bohemia. (l. J. S.) 

TRIER (French Trhes), an ancient city of Germany, formerly 
the capital of an archbishopric and electorate of the empire, 
and now the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop and the chief 
town of a governmental department in the Prussian province 
of the Rhine. Pop. (1885), 33,019 ; (1905), 46,709 (B6 % Roman 
Catholics). It is situated on the right bank of the Moselle, | 
about 6 m. from the frontier of Luxemburg and 69 m. S.W. of 
Coblenz, on the main lines of railway from Coblenz to Metz and 
from Cologne to Saarbrucken. The city lies in a fertile valley 
shut in by vine-clad hills, and the picturesque red sandstone 
buildings of the old town are interspersed with orchards and 
gardens. On the north, east and south boulevards with gardens 
follow the line of the medieval walls, which have mostly 
disappeared. The Roman city extended much farther south 
and east. 

Trier contains more important Roman remains than any 
other place in northern Europe. Perhaps the oldest remains are 
som'e oT the pieirs and buttresses of the bridge over the Moselle, 
whicli may date- from about 28 b.c. The well-preserved 
amphitfieaffe' jusirbutside the modern town to the south-east 
wa^*probamy. built in the reign of Trajan or*Hadrian. Its 
kstetn sid^ is built into the hill, its longer diameter is 76 yds., 
and it-aJijcomipodated seven or eight thousand spectators. In 306 
the einptror Constantine the Great caused multitudes of Frankish 
pristuiepS be thrown to the beasts here, ^nd in 313 made a 
similar spectacle of the captive Bructeri. The most remarkable 
Roman building in Trier is the Porta Nigra, the north gate of 
the city,, a huge fortified gateway, 115 ft. long, 75 to 93 ft. high | 
and 29 ft. deep, built of sandstone blocks blackened with age 
(whence the name), and held together with iron clamps. The 
age of this building is very uncertain; it has been assigned to 
dates ranging fropi the ist to the 4th century a.d. It is also 
called the Simeonsior, after a Greek hermit who inhabited it. 
On his death in 1035 Archbishop Poppo converted the gate into 
two churches, one above the other, but all the additions except 
the apse have now been removed. In the south-east corner of 
the city ar^ the picturesque ruins of the Roman imperial palace, 
and near the bridge are the extensive substructures of the 4th- 
centiiry Roman baths, 660 ft. in length. On the Constantins- 


platz stands the magnificent brick basilica, probably of the age 
of Constantine, though the south and east walls are modem. 
Having been converted into a palace for the Frankish kings and 
their deputies, it passed in 1197 to the archbishops, and was 
restored (1846-1856) and turned into a Protestant church. The 
adjoining barracks were formerly the elector’s palace. Another 
Roman basilica forms the nucleus of the cathedral. Built 
under the emperors Valcntinian I. and Gratian as a quadri- 
lateral hall with four huge granite columns (now removed) in 
the centre, it was converted into a church about the close of 
the 4th century, and restored by Bishop Nicetius about 550. 
It is the most important pre-Carolingian church in Germany. 
Archbishop Poppo and hk successors in the nth and 12th 
centuries extended the cathedral westwards and added an 
apse at each end. The vaulting of the nave and aisles and 
the beautiful cloisters were added in the 13th century. In the 
vaults are buried twenty-six archbishops and electors. Among 
the monuments arc those of the electors Richard von Greiffen- 
klau (d. 1531) and Johann von Metzenhausen (d. 1540), fine 
examples of German Renaissance work. The most famous 
of the relics preserved in the cathedral is the “ Holy Coat of 
Trier,” believed by the devout to be the seamless robe of the 
Saviour, and said to have been discovered and presented to 
the city by the empress Helena. Since 1512 it has been periodi- 
cally exhibited. The exhibition of 1844, which was attended 
by more than a million pilgrims, aroused protests, resulting 
in the formation of the sect of German Catholics (q.7K). In 
1891 nearly two million pilgrims viewed the coat, and eleven 
miraculous cures were claimed. 

The cloisters connect the cathedral with the chuich of Our 
Lady (Ltebjrauenkirche), a beautiful building in the form of a 
circle intersected by a cross, with a lofty vault, built 1127- 
j 143, and .said to be the oldest Gothic church in Germany. 

The earliest <*hurches were without the walls. Of these St 
Matthias in the south, now represented by a J2th-century 
building, has a Christian cemetery of the Roman age. 

In the market-place is the market cross, said to date from 
958, and a beautiful Renaissance fountain, the Petershrunnen , 
erected in 1595. Close by arc the Steipe or Rotes Haus, formerly 
the town-hall, of the 15th century, and the Frankenturm or 
propugnaculum, of the loth century, said to be the oldest stone 
domestic building in Germany. 

The Provincial Museum (1885-1889) contains many Roman 
and medieval antiquities. The town library contains about 
100,000 volumes, including some valuable examples of early 
printing. Among its most treasured MSS. are the codex aureus, 
a copy of the gospels presented to the abbey of St Maximin 
by Ada, a reputed sister of Charlemagne, and the codex Egberti 
of the 10th century. 

At Igel near Trier is a very remarkable Roman column, 
83 ft. high, adorned with sculptures. It dates from the 2nd 
century, and was the family monument of the Secundini. 
At Nennig is a fine Roman mosaic pavement. 

The industries of Trier include iron-founding, dyeing and 
the manufacture of machinery. There is a school of viticulture 
and a very considerable trade in Moselle wines, especially during 
the annual auctions. 

History.— IritT had had two periods of greatness, firstly as 
the favourite residence of Constantine the Great and his suc- 
cessors in the west, and secondly as the capital of a powerful 
spiritual electorate. 

The Treveri or Treviri, from whom the city derived its name, 
were one of the most powei'ful tribes among the Belgae, and 
according to Julius Caesar, who conquered them in 56 b.c., 
possessed the best cavalry in Gaul. Attempts have been made 
to show that they were of German origin (s€e Belgae), but 
although they were doubtless subject to Germanic influences, 
they spoke a Celtic language. Their chiefs, Indutiomarus, who 
raised a rebellion against the Romans in 54 B.c., and his suc- 
cessor Cingetorix have Celtic names, and St Jerome, who had 
lived in Trier, declares that their lan^age in his day {c. 370) 
resembled that of the Galatians. An insurrection under Julius 
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Horus in a.d. 21 was soon quelled. The Roman city, Augusta 
Treverorum, was probably fortified by Augustus about 14 b.c., 
and organized as a colony about a.d. 50 in the reign of Claudius, 
but is not mentioned before the war of Civilis in 69 (Tacitus, 
Hisi. iv). At first tlie Treveri resisted the appeal of Civilis 
and his Batavi to join the revolt, and built a defensive wall 
from Trier to Andernach, but soon after the two Treverans, 
Tutor and Classicus, led their fellow tribesmen, aided by the 
Lingones (I^ngres), in the attempt to set up a “ Gallic empire.’' 
Alter a brief struggle the rebels were overthrown at Trier by 
Cerealis, and 1 13 senators emigrated to Germany (70). Towards 
the end of the 3rd century, the inroads of the Franks having 
been repelled by the emperor Probus, the city rapidly acquired 
wealth and importance. Mainly on account of its strategic 
position, Diocletian on his reorganization of the empire made 
Trier the capital not only of Delgica Prima, but of the 
whole “ diocese ” of Gaul. For a century, from Maximian to 
Maximus (286-388), it was (except under Julian, who preferred 
to reside in Paris) the administrative centre from which Gaul, 
Britain and Spain were ruled, so that the poet Ausonius could 
describe it as the second metropolis of the empire, or “ Rome 
beyond the Alps.” Constantine the Great, who generally 
resided here from 306 to 331, and his successors also, beautified 
the city with public works, and villas arose upon the hill-sides. 

The Church added a lustre of a different kind. Legend 
associated Trier with the martyrdom of part of the Theban 
legion (c. 286) and with the relics found by St Helena in the 
Holy Land. St Agritius (d. 332) is the first historical bishop. 
Four great saints of the 4th century arc connected with the 
city. It was the scene of the first banishment of St Athana- 
sius in 336. A baseless legend relates that he composed the 
Quicunque vult while hiding here in a cistern. St Ambrose, 
one of the greatest sons of Trier, was born here about 340. 
Si Jerome’s mind was first seriously directed to religion while 
studying at Trier about 370, and St Martin of Tours came in 
385 to plead with the tyrant Maximus for the lives of the 
hcr''tic Priscillian and his followers. 

The Franks, who had thrice previously sacked the city, 
gained permanent possession of it about 455. Although some 
Frankish kings resided here it gradually yielded place to Metz 
as a Frankish capital. The great bishop St Nicetius (528-566), 
who was banished for rebuking the vices of King Clotairc I. 
and eulogized by the poet Venantius Forlunatus, repaired 
the cathedral, and built a splendid castle for himself. The 
city passed to Lorraine in 843, and to the East Frankish king- 
dom in 870. It was sacked by the Northmen in 881. Hetti, 
who occupied the see from 814 to 847, is said to have been 
the first archbishop of Trier, and Radbod acquired the rights 
(»f tlie counts of Trier in 898, thus founding the temporal powjjr 
of the see. Robert claimed in vain the right to crown the 
German king Otto I. in 936, on the ground of the priority of 
hi.s sec, and in the 10th centuiy^ Archbishop Dietrich I. obtained 
the primacy over Gaul and Germany. 

The temporal power of the archbishops was not gained 
without opposition. The German kings Otto IV. and Conrad IV. 
granted charters to the city, which however admitted the 
jurisdiction of its archbishop, Baldwin of Luxemburg, in 1308. 
This prince, a brother of the emperoi Henry VIL, ruled from 
1307 to 1354, and was the real founder of the power of Trier. 
His predecessor Dicther HI. of Nassau had left his lands heavily 
encumbered with debt. Baldwin raised them to great pros- 
perity by his energy and foresight, and chiefly as a result of 
the active political and military support he rendered to the 
emperors Henry VIL, Louis the Bavarian and Charles IV. 
enlarged his dominions almost to their ultimate extent. He 
assumed tne title of arch-chancellor of Gaul and Arles (or Bur- 
gundy), and in 1315 admitted the claim of the archbishop of 
Cologne to the highest place after the archbishop of Mainz 
among the spiritual princes of the empire. Thenceforward 
the elector of Trier held the third place in the electoral college. 
After Baldwin’s death the prosperity of Trier was checked 
by wars and disputes between rival claimants to the see, and in 


1456 the estates united for the purpose of restoring order, 
and secured the right of electing their archbishops. 

Throughout the middle ages the sancia civitas Trevirorum 
abounded in religious foundations and was a great seat of 
monastic learning. The university, founded in 1473, existed until 
1797. The elector Richard von Greiffenklau (1467-1531) 
successfully opposed the Reformation, and inaugurated the 
exhibitions of the holy coat, which called forth the denuncia- 
tions of Luther, but have continued since his day to bring wealth 
and celebrity to the city. In the latter half of the 16th century 
the direction of education fell into the hands of the Jesuits. 

During the Thirty Years’ War the elector Philip Christopher 
von Sotern favoured France, and accepted French protection 
in 1631. The French in the following year expelled both 
Spaniards and Sw^edes from his territories, but in March 1635 
the Spaniards recaptured Trier and took the elector prisoner. 
He remained in captivity for ten years, but was reinstated by 
the French in 1645 and confirmed in his possessions by the 
Peace of Westphalia. The French again temporarily took 
Trier in 1674 and 1688. 

The last elector atid archbishop, Clement W’enceslaus (1768- 
1802), granted toleration to the Protestants in 1782, established 
his residence at Coblenz in 1786, and fled from the French 
in 1794. By the Peace of Luncville in 1801 France annexed all 
the territories of Trier on the left bank of the Rhine, and in 
1802 the elector abdicated. A new bishopric was created for 
the French department of the Sarre, of which Trier was the 
capital. The Treveran territories on the right bank of the 
Rhine were secularized and given to Nassau-Weilburg in 1803, 
and in 1814 nearly the whole of the former electoral dominions 
were given to Prussia. A bishopric was again founded in 
1821, with nearly the same boundaries as the old archbishopric, 
but it was placed under Cologne. The area of the former 
electoral principality was 3210 sq. m., and its population in the 
18th century was from 250,000 to 300,000. Roughly speaking, 
it was a broad strip of territory along the lower Saar and the 
Moselle from its confluence with that river to the Rhine, with a 
district on the right bank of the Rhine behind Khrenbreitstein. 
The chief towns in addition to Trier were Coblenz, Cochem, 
Beilstein, Oberwesel, I^hnstein and Sayn. Far more extensive 
was the territory under the spiritual authority of the arch- 
bishop which included the bishoprics of Metz, Toul and Verdun, 
and after 1777 also those of Nancy and St Die. 

Sec E. A. Freeman's article “ Augusta Treverorum ” in the British 
Quartnlv Review for ]\i]y 1875; Hettner, Das rvmische Trier (Trier, 
1880); J. N. von Wilmowsky, Der Dam su Trier m seinen drei 
Hauptperiodev (Trier, 1874); S. Beisscl, Geschichte der trierev 
Kirchen (Trier, 1088); “ Gesta Treverorum " (cd. G. Waitz), in Mon. 
Germ. hist, viii., xxiv. ; J. N, von Hontheim, Htstoria trevirensis diplo- 
matica et pragmatica (3 vols., Augsburg, 1750); Marx, Geschichte des 
ErzstifU Trier (5 vols., Trier, 1858-1804); Leonardy, Geschichte des 
tnerischen Landes und Volkcs (Saarlouis, 1871); Woerl, FUhrer durch 
die Stadt Trier (8th cd., Leipzig, 1898). (A. B. Go.) 

TRIESTE (Ger. Tries! \ Slav. Trst ] the Roman Tergeste, 
q.v.\ the principal seaport of Austria, 367 m. S.W. of 
Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900), 132,879, of which three-fourths 
arc Italians, the remainder being composed of Germans, Jews, 
Greeks, English and French. Trieste is situated at the^orth- 
cast angle of the Adriatic Sea, on the Gulf of Trieste, and is 
picturesquely built on terraces at the foot of the Karst hills. 
The aspect of the town is Italian rather than German. It is 
divided into the old and the new town, which are connected by 
the broad and handsome Via del Corso, the busiest street in the 
town. The old town, nestling round the Schlossberg, the hill 
on which the castle stands, consists of narrow, steep and 
irregular streets. The castle, built in 1680, is believed to occupy 
the site of the Roman capitol. The new town, which lies on 
the flat expanse adjoining the crescent-shaped bay, partly on 
ground that has been reclaimed from the .sea, has large and 
regularly built streets, and several large squares adorned with 
artistic monuments. The cathedral of San Giusto was formed 
as it now stands by the union in the 14th century of three 
adjacent early Christian buildings of the 6tb century; 
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the tower incorporates portions of a Roman temple. The 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore, built in 1627-1682, is a charac- 
teristic specimen of Jesuit architecture; the church of Sant' 
Antonio Nuovo, Imilt in 1827-1849, is in the Greek style, as also 
the Greek Orthodox church, built in 1782, which is one of the 
handsomest Byzantine structures in the whole of Austria. 
Among the most prominent secular buildings are : the 
Trrgesleo, a huge edifice containing a cruciform arcade roofed 
with glass, where the exchange is established, besides numerous 
sliops and offices ; the town hal), rebuilt ip 1874, mih the 
handsome haJl of the local Diet; the imposing old exchange, 
now the seat of the chamber of commerce ; the palatial offices 
of the Austrian Lloyd, the principal shipping company ; the 
commercial and nautical academy, with its natural hi.story 
museum, containing the complete fauna of the Adriatic Sea; 
and finally the municipal museum, Revoltella, arc all worth 
mentioning. The Museo Lapidario contains a collection of 
Roman antiquities found in or near the town. It is an open-air 
museum, installed in a disused burial-ground, and is situated 
near the castle. The Areo di Riccardo, which derives its name 
from a popular delusion that it was connected with Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion, is believed by some to be a Roman triumphal 
arch, but is probably an arch of a Roman aqueduct. 

At the head of the indubtnal establibhmciitb of Trieste stand the 
two ship-building yards of the Austrian Lloyd and of the Stabili- 
mento Tecnico Triestino, which an' the largest of their kind in 
Austria. The Stabilimento Teemeo is also fitted up for the con- 
struction of war-ships. They are equipped with all the Iate.st technical 
innovations, and employ over 5000 workmen. Petroleum rchneries, 
iron-foundrie.s, chemicals, soap boiling, sill^-spinning and the pro- 
duction of shii>s’ fittings, as marine steam boilers, anchors, chains, 
cables, are the other i)nncii)al branchc.s of industry. Several marble 
quarries arc worked in the neighbourhood, and there are some large 
cement Im. tones. Good wine, fruit and ohve oil are the most 
important natural products of the country round Trieste, 

The great importance of Trieste lies in its trade. It is the first 
port of Austria, and the principal outlet lor the over-sea trade of 
the monarchy. It may be said nearly to monopolize the trade ol 
the Adriatic, and has long eclipsed its ancient rival Venice. Jt owes 
its developnu'ut to its geographical aituation in the north-cast angle 
of the Adnatic Sea at the end of the deeply indented gulf, and to 
its harbour, which was more acc(‘ssihle to large vessels than that of 
Venice. Besides, it was declared a free imperial port in 1710, and 
was therefore released from the obstructions to trade contained 111 
the hampering legislation of the period. It was deprived ol this 
privilege in 1891, when only the harbour was declarecf to be outside 
the customs limit. But during the Iasi thirty year.s of the i9lh 
century the inciease iu its trade was the lowest in comparison 
with the increase in the other gieat Luropeaii ports, Tlii.s was 
due in the first place to the lack ol adequate railway communica- 
tion with the interior of Austria, to the lo.ss of part of the Levant 
trade through the devidopment of the Oriental railw'ay system, to 
the div'crsion ol IralTic towards the Italian and German jiurts, and 
finally to Uie growing rivalry of the neighbouring port of Fiumc, 
whose interests were vigorously promoted by the Hungarian govern- 
ment. But in the 20th century a more activ'-e policy was inaugur- 
ated. anck direct services were started to East Africa, Central 

America and Mexico; the service to India and the Far East, as well 
as thAl to Met^crraiieaii ports, was much improved; and lastly, 
Trieste was^iad^'^the centre of the large emigration from Austria 
to America by. the Inauguration (June 1904) of a^direcl emigrant 
service. to York. But the most inn)ortant measure, designed 
to‘giVj5'.a groat impotus to the trade ol Trieste, and to the over-sea 
tracla. cp.AustriiC generally, was the construction of the so-called 
second r^'wiay'connexion with Trieste, begun in 1901. This measure 
providod'frt* the construction of a railway over the Tauern Mountains 
iietween Schvftirzach in Salzburg and Mbllbrucken in Carinlhia; 
and of a railway over the Karawanken between T rieste and Klageii- 
furt, wath a branch to Villach. The total length of both lines is 
lop m. 'The Karawanken railway, a direol connexion with Bohemia 
and the northern industrial provinces of Austria, is calculated to 
counteract tHfe gravitation of traffic towards the German ports; 
while th*o Tauern railway constitutes the shortest route to the 
interior of Austria and to the south of Germany. By the now line 
thd distance betwwn Salzburg, for instance, and Trieste, is lessened 
by 160 m. 

In order to accommodate the increase in traffic resulting from the 
above impfovemants, important works for the extension and develop- 
ment of .the harbour were undertaken, and part of them were com- 
pleted in 1910. The capacious harbour, consisting of two parts, 
the old and the new, is protected by extensive moles and break- 
waters. The now harbour was constructed in 1867-1883, at a 
cost bi £1,500,000. The new additions to the harbour, which are 


situated at the south end, were designed to give more than 
double the receiving cajiacity of the port, and were estimated 
to cost /3, 625,000. The bulk of the over-sea trade of Trieste 
IS done with the Levant, Egypt, India and the Far East, 
Italy, Great. Britain and North and South America. Its mo.st 
important trade by land, besides Austria, is done with Germany, 
Trieste being the entrepot for Germany's commerce will) India 
and the Mediterranean countries. The principal articles imported 
are cotton and cotton goods, coffee, coal, cereals, hides, fruit 
and tobacco; the ])rincipal articles exported are wool and woollen 
goods, sugar, paper, timber, machinery and various manufactured 
goods. 

About 4 rn. north-wast of Trieste on the very edge of the sea 
is the famous castle of Miramar, built in 1854-1856 in tlie Norman 
style, for the archduke Maximilian, the ill-fated emperor of 
Mexico. It belongs now to the emperor of Austria, and its 
beautiful prdens are open to the public. About 4 m. north- 
east of Trieste is tlie village of Optima, which possesses an obelisk 
1146 ft. high, from which a beautiful view is obtained. 

The town of Trieste, with its adjoining territory of a total 
area of 36 sq. m., forms a separate Austrian crown land. It 
had in 1900 a population of j 78,672, of which 77 % were Italians, 
18 Slovenes and 5 % Germans. The municipal council of 
Trieste constitutes at the same time the local Diet of the 
crown land, and is composed of 54 members. To the Reichsrat 
Trieste .sends five deputies. 1 rieste is the seat of a Roman 
( ‘atholic bishop, and the seal of the administration for the 
Kiislcnlancl or littoral, composed of the crown land.s of Trieste, 
Gbrz and Gradisca, and Istria. 

History . — At the time of the foundation of Aquilcia by the 
Romans, the district which now includes Trieste was occupied 
by Celtic and Illyrian tribes; and the Roman colony of Tergestc 
((/.?'. ) does not seem to have been established till the reign of 
Vespasian. After the break-up of the Roman dominion 'J rieste 
shared the general fortune.s of Istria and pas.sed through various 
hands. From the emperor Lothair it received an independent 
existence under its count- bishops, and it maintained this 
position down to its capture by Venice in 1203. For the next 
180 years its history consists chiefly of a series of conflicts with 
this city, which were finally put an end to by Trieste placing 
itself in 1382 under the protection of Leopold III. of Austria. 
The overlordship thus established insensibly developed into 
actual possession; and except in the Napoleonic period (J797- 
1H05 and 1809-1813) Tneste has since remained an integral part 
of the Austrian dominions. It was an imperial free port from 
1719 until 189 j. The harbour was blockaded by an Italian 
fleet from May until August 1848. During the Italian and 
Hungarian revolutions Trieste remained faithful to Austria, and 
received the title of Ciita Fedelissima. In 1867 Trieste and 
the adjoining territory was constituted into a separate crown 
land. In 1888 a monument was erected in commemoration of 
the 500th anniversary of the connexion of the town with 
Austria. 

Giulio Caprin, Trieste (Bergamo, 1906) ; Mainati's Croniche ossia 
memorie star.- sacra- profane di Trieste (7 vols., Venice, 1817- 
1818); L6wcnthal, Gesch. d$r Stadt Triest (Trieste, 1S.57); Della 
Croce, Sioria di Trie.sie (ibid., 1879); Scusba, Storia <crono^rafica di 
Trieste (ibid., new ed., 1885-1886); JS eumann-Spallart, Osterrcichs 
maritime Entwicklun^ und die Hehung von Triest (Stuttgart, 1882); 
Die osterreich-ungansi he Monarchie : Das KUstcnland (Vienna, 
1891); Montanclli, II Movimento storico della pobolazione di Trieste 
(1905); Hartleben, Fuhrer durch Triest und Umgehung (5th ©d., 
Vienna, 1905). 

TRIFORIUM, an architectural term, the origin of which is 
unknown but probably derived from “ thoroughfarum,” as it 
was used as a passage Irom ’one end of the building to the other. 
The derivation from Lat. tres, iri, three, and joris, door, entrance, 
does not seem appropriate. The earliest examples are those 
in the pagan basilicas, where it constituted an* upper gallery^ for 
conversation and business; in the early Christian basilicas it 
was usually reserved for women, and the same applied to those 
in the Greek Byzantine Church. In Romanesque and Gothic 
buildings it is either a spacious gallery over the side aisles or 
is reduced to a simple passage in the thickness of the walls ; in 
cither case it forms an important architectural division in the 
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nave of the cathedral or church, and being of less height gives 
more importance to the ground storey or nave arcade. In 
consequence of its less height it was usually divided into two 
arches, which were again subdivided into two smaller arches 
and these subdivisions increased the scale. On account of the 
richness of its mouldings and carved ornament in the sculpture 
introduced in the spandrils, it became the mostly highly 
decorated feature of the interior, the triforium at Lincoln being, 
one of the most beautiful compositions of Gothic architecture. 
Even when reduced to a simple passage it was always a highly 
enriched feature. In the 15 th-century churches in England, 
when tlie roof oyer the aisles was comparatively fiat, more 
height being required for the clerestory windows, the triforium 
was dispensed with altogether. In the great cathedrals and 
abbeys the triforium was often occupied by persons who came 
to witness various ceremonies, and in early days was probably 
utilized by the monks and clergy for work connected with the 
church. 

From the constructive point of view, the triforium sometimes 
served very important functions, as under its roof exist arches and 
vaults carried from the nave to the outer wall, to which they trans- 
mitted the thrust of the nave vault; even when the flying buttress 
was frankly adopted by the Gothic architect and eraphasir.ed by its 
architectural design as an important feature, other cross arches were 
introduced under the roof to strengthen it. 

TRIGLYPH (Gr. Tpet?, three, and an incision or i 

cai*ving), an architectural term for the vertically channelled 
tablets of the Doric frieze, so called because of the angular 
channels in them, two perfect and one divided — the two 
chamfered angles or hemiglyphs being reckoned as one. The 
square sunk spaces between the triglyphs on a frieze are called 
metopes. 

TRIGONOMETRY (from Gr. Tpiyuivov, a triangle, /icVpov, 
measure), the branch of mathematics which is concerned with the 
measurement of plane and spherical triangles, that is, with 
the determination of three of the parts of such triangles when 
the iiumcriral values of the other three parts arc given. Since 
any plane triangl<' can be divided into right-angled triangles, 
the solution of all plane triangles can be reduced to that of 
right-angled triangles; moreover, according to the theory of 
similar triangles, the ratios between pairs of sides of a right- 
angled triangle depend only upon the magnitude of the acute 
angles of the triangle, and may therefore be regarded as functions 
of either of these angles. The primary object of trigonometry, 
therefore, requires a classification and numerical tabulation 
of these functions of an angular magnitude; the science is, 
however, now understood to include the complete investigation 
not only of such of the properties of these functions as arc 
necessary for the theoretical and practical solution of triangles 
but also of all their analytical properties. It appears that 4ie 
solution of spherical triangles is effected by means of the same 
functions as are required in the case of ^lane triangles. The 
trigonometrical functions are employed m many branches of 
niathcmatical and physical science not directly concerned 
with the measurement of angles, and hence arises the importance 
of analytical trigonometry. The solution of triangles of which 
the sides are geodesic lines on a spheroidal surface requires the 
introduction of other functions than those required for the 
solution of triangles on a plane or spherical surface, and there- 
fore gives rise to a new branch of science, which is from analogy 
frequently called spheroidal trigonometry. Every new class 
of surfaces which may be considered would have in this ex- 
tended sense a trigonometry of its own, which would consist in 
an investigation of the nature and properties of the functions 
necessary for the measurement of the sides and angles of triangles 
bounded by geodesics drawn on such surfaces. 

History 

Trigonometry, in its essential form of showing how to deduce 
the values of the angles and sides of a triangle when other angles 
and sides are given, is an invention of the Greeks. It found 
its origin in the computations demanded for the reduction of 
astronomical observations and in other problems connected 
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with astronomi(»l science ; and since spherical triangles 
specially occur, it happened that spherical trigonometry was 
developed before the simpler plane trigonometry. Certain 
theorems were invented and utiliz^ by Hipparchus, but material 
progress was not recorded until Ptolemy collated, amended 
and developed the work of his pi*edecessors. In book xi. 
of the Almagest the principles of spherical trigonometry are 
stated in the form of a few simple and useful lemmas; plane 
trigonometry docs not receive systematic treatment although 
several theorems and problems are stated incidentally. The 
.solution of triangles necessitated the construction of tables of 
chords— the equivalent of our modem tables of sines; Ptolemy 
treats this subject in book i., stating several theorems relating 
to multiple angles, and by ingenious methods successfully 
deducing approximate results. He did not invent the idea 
of tables of chords, for, on the authority of Theon, the principle 
had been stated by Hipparchus (see Ptolemy), 

The Indiana, who were much more apt calculators than the 
Greeks, availed themselves of the Greek geometry which came from 
Alexandria, and made it the basis of tngonomotrical calculations. 
The principal improvement which they introduced consists in the 
formation of tables of half-chords or sines instead of chords. Like 
the Greeks, they divided the circumference of the circle into 360 
degree.s or 21^600 minutes, and they found the length in minutes 
of the arc which can be straightened out into the radius to be 3438. 
The value of the ratio of the circumference of the circle to the 
diameter used to make this determination is 62832 20000, or 
IT ~ 3*1410, which value was given by the astronomer Aryabhata 
a work called Aryahhatya, written in vers^ which 
vvas republished ^ in Sanskrit by Dr Kern at Leiden in 1874. The rela- 
tions between the sines and cosines of the same and of complementary 
arcs were known, and the formula sin Ja = \/{i7i9C^438 — cos «)} 
was applied to the determination of the sine of a half angle 
when the sjnc and cosine of the whole angle were known. In the 
SHrya-Siddh&nta, an astronomical treatise which has been translated 
by Ebenezer Bourgess in vol. vi, of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society (New Haven, 18O0), the sines of angles at an interval 
of 3'^. 45' up to 90'' are given; these were probably obtained from 
the sines of and .^3® by continual aT)i)lication of the dimidiary 
formula given above and by the use of the comjflementiiry angle. 
The values sin 13® - 890', sin f 30' — 449', sin 3® 45' — . 225', 
were thus oblaiiied. Now the angle 3“ 45^ is itself 225 ,* thus the 
arc and the sine of of the circumference were found to be the 
same, and consequently special importance was attached to this 
arc, which was called the right sine. From the tables of sines of 
angles at intervals of 45' the law expressed by the equation 
sin (w -f r . 225') — sin {n . 225') » sm (« . 225') 

— sin (w — 1 . 225') — sin 

225 

wa.s discovered empirically, and used for the purpose of recalculation. 
Bhaskara (//. 1150) used the method, to whicn we have now returned, 
of expressing sines and cosines as fractions of the radius; he obtained 
the more correct values sin 3® 45' = 100/1529, cos 3® 45' == 400/467, 
and showed how to form* a table, according to degrees, from 
the values sin i® 10/573, cos 1® =: 6568/0569, which are much 
more accurate than Ptolemy's values. The Indians did not apply 
their trigonometrical knowledge to the solution of triangles; for 
astronomical purposes they solved right-angled plane and spherical 
triangles by geometry. 

The Arabs were acquainted with Ptolemy’s Almagestf and they 
probably learned from the Indians the use of the sine. The cele- 
brated astronomer of Batnae, Albategnius (i/.v.}, who died in a,d. 
9 a 9 - 93 o» and whose Tables were translated in the 12th century by 
Plato ol Tivoli into Latin, under the title De scientia stellarum. 
employed the sine regularly, and was fully conscious of the advantage 
of the sine over the chord; indeed, he remarks that the aontinual 
doubling is saved by the use of the former. He was the first to 
calculate sin 4> from the equation sin ^/cos and he also made 
a tabic of the length of shadows of a vertical object of height 12 for 
altitudes i®, 2®, . . . of the sun; this is a sort of cotangent table, 
lie was acquainted not only with the triangle formulae in the Alma- 
gest^ but also with the formula cos a cos fc cos c -4- sin h sin c cos A 
for a spherical triangle ABC. Abfl’l-Wafa of JBagdad (b, 940) 
was the first to introduce the tangent as an independent function : 
his " umbra " is the half of the tangent of the double arc, 
and the secant he defines as the " diameter umbrae." He em- 
ployed the umbra to find the angle from a table and not merely 
as an abbreviation for sin/cos; this improvement was, however, 
afterwards forgotten, and the tangent was reinvented in the 15th 
century. Ibn YGnos of Cairo, who died in 1008, showed even more 
sldll than Albategnius in the solution of problems in spherical 
trigonometry and gave improved approximate formulae for the 
calculation of sines. Among the W est Arabs, Geber who lived 

^ See also vol. il. of the Asiatic Researches (Calcutta). 
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at Seville in the nth century, wrote an astronomy in nine books, 
which was translated into Latin in the 12th century by Gerard of 
Cremona and was jtubhshcd in i')34. The first l)ook contains a 
tri'jjonometry which is a considerable improvement on that in the 
Almagfisi. He f^ave proofs ol the formulae for right -anj^lcd spherical 
triangles, depending on a rule ol four quantities, instead of Ptolemy's 
rule of SIX quantities. The formulae cos li cos b sin A, cos r — 
cot A cot /y, in a triangle of which C is a right angle had escaped the 
notice ol Ptolemy and were given for the first time by (ieber. 
Strangely emough, he made no j^rogress in plane trigonometry. 
Arrachel, a Spanish Arab wdio lived m the 12th century, wrote a 
woik of which we have an analysis b^^ Piirbach, in which, like the 
Indians, ho made the sine and the arc for the value 3'' 43' coincide. 

Georg Purbach (1423- 1461), profe.ssor of mathematics at Vienna, 
wrote a work entitled Tractatus super propositiovcs Ptolemaei de 
sinubus et chordis (Nuremberg, 1541). This treatise consists of a 
development of Arrachel’s method of interpolation for the calcula- 
tion of tables of .sint^s, and was published by Kegiomontanus at 
the end of one of his works. Johannes Muller (T43f)--T.i7r>), known 
as Regiomontanus, was a pupil ot Purbach and taught astronomy 
at Padua; he wrote an exposition of the Almaf(est^ and a more im- 
portant work, Dc tnangulis plants el sphericis cum iabuli^ sinuitm, 
which was published m 1533, a later edition appearing in I5(>i. 
He reinvented the tangent and calculated a table of tangents" for 
each degree, but did not make any practical applications of this table, 
and did not use formulae in\'olving the tangent. His work was the 
first complete European treatise on trigonometry, and contains 
a number of interesting problems; but his methods were in some 
respects behind those of the Arabs, Copernicus (1473 1543) gave 
Uie first simiile demonstration of the fundamental formula of 
.spherical trigonometry ; ihoTrigonometyia Copernici was published by 
Rheticus in 1542. George Joachim (1514- 1 57^), known as Rheticus, 
wrote Opus palahnum de inanf^ulis (see Tabt.ks, Mathkmatical), 
whicli contains tables of sines, tangents and secants of arcs at 
intervals of lu" from o'^ to go”. His method of calculation depends 
upon the formulae w'hich give sin na and cos na in terms of the sines 
and cosines of (n— i)a and {n — 2)a: thus these formulae may be 
regarded as due to him. Rheticus found the formulae for the sines 
of the half and third of an angle in terms of the sine of the whole 
angle. In 1599 there appeared an important work by Bartholomew 
Pitiscus {1561-1G13), entitled Tri^onometriae seu De dimensione 
triangulorum] this contained several important theorems on the 
trigonometrical functions of two angles, some of which had been 
given before by Finck, Landsberg (or Lansberghe de Mculcblccke) 
and Adriaan van Roomeii, Francois Vi^le or Vieta (1540-1603) 
employed the equation (2 cos - 3(2 coa = 2 cos ^ to solve 
the cubic — (Pb{a > ^h)\ he obtainerl, however, only one 

root of the cubic. In 1593 Van Hoomen proposed, as a problem for 
all mathematicians, to solve the equation 

4.‘>v - 379.5r‘ -h y5d34v'' - ■ . . + “• + y^‘ = C. 

Vieta gave r -- 2 sin ;jV4>, where C ^ 2 sin 4*, as a solution, and also 
twenty-two of the other .solutions, but he failed to obtain the 
negative roots. In his work Ad angulaves sectiones Vieta gave 
formulae lor the chords of multiples of a given arc in terms of the 
chord of the simple arc. 

A new .stage in the development of the science was commenced 
after John Napier'.s invention of logarithms in 1614. Najiier also 
simplified the solution of .sjiherical triangles by his well-known 
analogies and by his rules for the .solution ot right-angled triangles. 
The first tables of loganthmic sines and tangents were constructed 
by Edmund Gunter (1 581-1(^26), professor ol astronomy at Gresham 
College, London; he was also the first to employ the expressions 
cosvne,*cotangent and cosecant for the sine, tangent and secant 
of the coinple?m6nt of an arc. A treatise by Albert Girard (1590- 
1634)^ p*iblj|hcd at the Hague in i()2(j, contains the theorems which 
give areas- spkrfical triangles and polygons, and applications of 
the ppopertles of the supplementary triangles to the reduction of 
the” number of different cases in the solution of spherical triangles. 
Htt usetj tfie notation sin, tan, .sec for the .sine, tangent and secant 
of afi'^c.' ' in the second half of the T7th century the theory of 
infiiutc seri|!S aVos. developed by John \\'allis, Gregory, Mercator, 
and affcjwrds by Newton and Leibnitz. Jii the Analysis per 
ae(jmt.i<ives ntunefo terminontm infinitas, which was written before 
1 069, Newton gave the series for the arc in powers of its .sine; from 
this he obtained the senes for the sine and cosine in powers of the 
arc; but these series were given in such a form that the law of the 
formation of the coefficients was hidden. James Gregory discovered 
in 1670 the ««rtes for the arc in pow-ers of the tahgent and for the 
tangent apd secant in powers of the arc. The first of these series 
was also discovered independently by Leibnitz in 1673, and published 
witliout proof in tlu' Ada eruditorum for 1682. The series for the 
sinx* in powers of the arc ho pubhshed in 1693; this he obtained by 
ditlerentiation of a senes wiili undetermined coefficients. 

In tlie 16th century the science began to take a more analytical 
form; evidence of this is given in thi- w-orks of Kresa in 1720 and 
Mayer in 1727. Friedrich Wilhelm v. Oppel's Analysis triangulorum 
(174(1) 'vas the first complete work on analytical trigonometry. 
None of these mathematicians used the notation sin, cos, tan, which 
is the more sunirising in the case of Oppel, since Leonhard Euler 



had in 1744 employed it in a memoir in the Acta eruditorum. Jean 
Bernoulli was the hrst to obtain real results by the use of the symbol 
J -i: be piibh.shed in 1712 the general formula for tan v<p in 
terms of tan 41, which he obtained by means of transformation of 
the arc into imaginary logarithms. The greatest advance was, 
however, made by Euler, who brought the science in all essential 
respects into the .state in which it is at present. He introduced 
the present notation into general use, whereas until his time the 
trigonometrical functions had been, except by Girard, indicated 
by special letters, and had been regarded as certain straight lines 
the absolute lengths of which depended on the radius of the circle 
in which they were drawn, Euler ‘s great improvement consisted 
in his regarding the sine, cosine, &c., as functions of the angle only, 
thereby giving to equations connecting these functions a purely 
analytical interpretation, instead of a geometrical one as heretofore. 
The exponential values ot the sine and cosine, De Moivre's theorem, 
and a great number of other analytical properties of the trigono- 
metrical functions, are due to F.uler, most of whose writings are to 
be found in the Memoirs of the St Petersburg Academy. 

Plane Trigonometry. 

1. Imagine a straight line terminated at a fixed point O, and 
initially coincident with a fixed straight line OA, to revolve round 0 , 
and finally to take up any ^ 
position Oli. We shall sup- 
pose that, when this revolv- 
mg straight line is turning ® 
in one direction, say that 
opposite to that in wdiich the hands of 
a clock turn, it is describing a po.sitive 
angle, and when it is turning in the other 
direction it is describing a negative 
angle. Before finally taking up the 
position OB the straight lino may have 
passed any number of times through the 
position OB, making any number of 
complete revolutions round O in either 
direction. Each time that the straight 
line makes a complete revolution round 0 wc consider it^to have 
described four right angles, taken with the positive or negative sign, 
according to the direction in which it has revolved; thus, when it 
stops ill the position OB, it may have revolved through any one of 
an infinite number of positive or negative angles any two of which 
differ from one another by a positive or ne^^atice multiple of four 
right angles, and all of which have the same bounding lines OA and 
OB. If OB' is the final position of the revolving line, the smallest 
positive angle which can have been described is' that described by 
the revolving line making more than one-half and less than the whole 
of a complete revolution, so that in this case we liavc a jiositive angle 
greater than two and less than four rig, lit angles. We have thus 
shown how we may conceive an angle not restricted to be less than 
two right angles, but of any positive or negative magnitude, to be 
generated. 

2. Two systems of numerical measurement of angular magnitudes 
are in ordinary use. For practical measurements tlic sexagesimal 
system is the one employed : the ninetieth part of a right 

angle is taken as the unit and is called a degree; the Nnmericml 
degree is divided into sixty equal parts called minutes; 
and the minute into sixty equal parts called seconds ; 
angles smaller than a secoiicf are usually measured as « 
decimals of a second, the " thirds," " fourths," &c., not 
being in ordinary use. In the common notation an angle, for 
example, of 120 degrees, 17 minutes and 14*36 seconds is wTitten 
120” if 1436''. The decimal system measurement of angles 
has never come into ordinary use. In analytical trigonometry the 
circular measure of an angle is employed. In this system the unit 
angle or radian is the angle subtended at the centre of a circle by an 
arc equal in length to the radius. The constancy of this angle 
follow'S from the geometrical propositions — (1) the circumferences 
of different circles vary as their radii ; (2) in the same circle angles at 
the centre are proportional to the arcs which subtend them. It 
thus follow's that the radian is an angle independent of the particular 
circle used in defimng it. The constant ratio of the circumference 
of a circle to its diameter is a number incommensurable with unity, 
usually denoted by ir. We shall indicate later on some of the 
method.^ which have been employed to approximate to the value 
of this number. Its value to 20 places is 3’i4i59265358979323846; 
its reciprocal to the same nu mber of places is o • 3 1 83098861 83 790O 7 153! 
Tn circular measure every angle is measured by the ratio which it 
bears to the unit angle. Two right angles arc measured by the 
number ir, and, since the same angle is 180”, we sec that the number 
of degrees in an angle of circular measure e is obtained from the 
formula 180 x ^/tt. " The value of the radian has been found to 41 
places of decimals by Glaishcr [Proc. London Math. Soc. vol. iv.) ; 
the value of i/ir, from whicli the unit can easily be calculated, is 
given to 140 placesof decimals in Gntnerts Archiv (1841), vol. i. To 10 
decimal places the value of the unit angle is 57® 17' 44'8o6247o964"'. 
The unit of circular measure is too largo to be convenient for 
practical purposes, but its use introduces a simplification into the 
series in analytical trigonometry, owing to the fact that iiie size of 
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an angle and the angle itself in this measure, when the magnitude of the 
angle is indefinitely diminished, are ultimately in a ratio of equality. 

j. If a point moves from a position A to another position B on a 
straight hne, it has described a length AB of the straight line. It 
is convenient to have a simple mode of indenting in 
which direction on the straight line the length has 
been described ; this may be done by supposing that a 
point moving in one specified direction is describing 
a positive length, and when moving in the opposite 
direction a negative length. Thus, if a point moving 
from A to B i.s moving in the positive direction, wc consider the 
length AB a.ii positive; and, since a point moving from if to is 
moving m the negative direction, we consider the length BA as 
negative. Hence any portion of an infinite straight line is con* 
sidered to be positive or negative according to the direction in 
which we suppose this portion to be described by a moving point; 
which direction is the positive one is, of course, a matter of 
convention. 

If perpendiculars AL, BM be drawn from two points, A, B on 
any straight line, not necessarily in the same plane with AB, the 
Pnjcctions taken with the positive or negative sign 

ot Straight to the convention as stated above, is called 

Lines on the projection of AB on the given straight line; the 
each other. Projection of BA being ML has the opposite sign to tlie 
projection of AB. if two point.s A, B be joined by a 
number of hnes in any manner, the algebraical sum of the projec- 
tions of all these lines is LM — that is, the same as the projection of 
AB, Hence the sum of the projections of all the sides, taken in 
order, of any closed polygon, not necessarily plane, on any straight 
line, is zero. Tliis pnnciph' of projections wc shall apply below to 
obtain some of the most important propositions in trigonometry. 

4. Let ub now return to the conception of the generation of an 
angle as in fig. 1. Draw BOB* at right angles to and equal to AA*. 
aeiinition suppose that the direction from A^ to A is the 

ofTrigono” for the straight line AO A', and that from 

metricai T ^ BOB'. Suppose OP of fixed length, equal 
Punctione. 
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to and let PM, Pn be drawn perpendicular to 
A'A, B'B respectively; then OM and ON, taken with 
their proper signs, arc the projections of OP on A 'A and B'B The 

ratio of the projection 
oj OP on B'B to the 
absolute length of OP is 
dependent only on the 
magnitude of the angle 
POA, and is called the 
sine of tliat angle ; the 
ratio of the projection 
of OP on A* A to the 
length OP is called the 
cosine of the angle POA . 
The ratio of the .sine of 
an angle to its cosine 
is called the tangent of 
the angle, and that of the 
cosine to the sine the 
cotangent of the angle ; the reciprocal of the cosine is called the secant, 
and that of sine the cosecant of the angle. These functions of an angle 
of magnitude a are denoted by sin a, cos o, tan o. cot o, sec a, cosec a 
respectively. If any straight line RS be drawn parallel to OP, 
the projection of RS on either of the straight lines A' A. B'B can 
be easily seen to bear to RS the same ratios which the correspontb 
ing projections of OP bear to OP; thus, if a be the angle which 
RS makes with A 'A, the projections of RS on A 'A, B'B are RS cos a 
and RS sin a respectively, whore RS denotes the absolute length 
RS. It must be observed that the line SR is to be considered as 
parallel not to OP but to OP", and therefore makes an angle ir + o 
with A 'A ; this is consistent with the fact that the projections of SR 
are of opposite sign to tho.se ot RS. By observing the signs of the 
projections of OP for the positions P, P', P", P'" of P we see that the 
sine and cosine of the angle POA arc both positive; the sine of the 
angle P'OA is positive and its cosine is negative; both the sine and 
the cobiiie of the angle P"OA are negative; and the sine of the angle 
P"'OA is negative and its cosine positive. If a be the numerical 
\ alue of the smallest angle of whicli OP and OA are boundaries, wc 
see that, since these straight lines also bound all the angles inv 4* a. 
where n is any positive or negative integer, the sines and cosines 
of all the.se angles are the same as the sine and cosine of «. Hence 
the sine of any angle 2 mtt H- a is positive if a is between o and ir 
and negati\’’e if a is l^twecn ir and 2w, and the cosine of the same 
angle is positive if a is between o and or and 2ir and negative 
if a is between and gr. 

In fig. 2 the angle POA a. the angle P"VA is — o, P'OA is 
— a, P"OA is ir o. POB is — a. By observing the signs of the 
projections wc see that 

sinf — o) = — • sin o, sin(ir — a) = 8in a, sin( ir -f «) == — sin a, 

COs( — o) = cos a, COS(ir — a) = — cos a, COS(ir -f o) ^ — COS o, 
sinfjir — a) •= cos a, cos(j^ir - a) = sin a. 

A No sin(|» + o) ss sin(T — Jir — o) ■=: 8in(Jir — a) — cos a. 

“f a) =» •— COS(ir — ^ — a) 5* — cos(^ — a) 3= — .sin a. 


From these equations we have tan( — o) =« — tan a, tan(ir —a) « 
— tan a, tan(-|- a) = — tan a, tan(^ir •— o) «= cot a, tan {J|ir -I' o) sci 
~ cot a, with correspondii^ equations for the cotangent. 

The only angles for which the projection of OP on B'B is the 
same as for the given angle POA ( =* o) are the two sets of angles 
bounded by OP, OA and OP', OA ; these angles are 2nw -f a and 
2«ir -h (ir — a), and are all included in the formula fir -f ( — i)»a, 
where f is any integer; this therefore is the formula for all angles 
having the same sine as o. The only angles which have the same 
cosine as a are those bounded by OA, OP and OA, OP'", and these 
are all included in the formula 2»ir + a. Similarly it can be shown 
that «ir -f a includes all the angles which have the same tangent 
as a. 

From the Pythagorean theorem, the sum of the squares of the 
projections of any straight line upon two straight lines at right 
angles to one another is equal to the square on the 
projected line, we get sin‘^o 4- cos«o ==: 1, and from this 
by the help of the definitions of the other functions we 
deduce the relations 1 -f tan**a = sec'‘*a, i -f cot‘‘^a = 
cosec^a. Wc have now six relations between the six 
functions; these enable us to express any five of these 
functions in terms of the sixth. The following table shows the 
values of the tngonometrical functions of the angles o, ^ir, ir, |{ir, 2ir. 
and the signs of the functions of angles between these values; / 
denotes numerical mcrease and 1) numerical decrease : — 
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Angle . . 

0 

o...^ir 

Air 

Air . ir 

IT 

JT .. ..is IT 

ijir 

Hit.., 2i\ 

2ir 1 

Sine . 

0 

-hi 

T 

-i-D 

0 

-J 


-J) 

0 1 

C.osine 

I 

■\~I) 

0 

-I 

— I 

~D 

0 

+ I 

I I 

Tangent . 

0 

-i-I 

i ® 

~D 

0 

■1 / 
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-D 


Cotangent 

db 


0 

-I 

+ 00 


0 

-I 

-h 03 1 

Secant 

I 

+ / 

± CO 

1 

— 1 

-I 

H- 00 

-fD 

1 1 

Cosecant . 

±C0 

-¥D 

I 

1 -f/ 

+ 00 

-I) 


-I 

+ 00 
•" 1 


The correctness of the table may be verified from the figure by con- 
sidering the magnitudes of the projections of OP for different 
positions. 

The following table shows the sine and cosine of some angles for 
which the values of the functions may be obtained geometrically ; 




sine 

cosine 


-- 

IT 

12 

1^0 

s/i>— sjz 

4 

\/2 

4 

75'* 

12 

ir 

10 

i8‘’ 

4 

\/io-f2\^5 

4 

72« 

2 

-IT 

5 

ir 


I 

■JJ 
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30° 

2 

2 

60® 

- rr 

3 

IT 

5 

3O" 

s! 10—2 
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n/sH" I 

4 

54'’ 

10 

IT 


I 

X 


I 

4 

45'’ 

1 

^sfz 

45" 

IT 

4 


1 

cosine 

bine 
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These are obtained as follows. (1) ^ir. The sine and 
cosine of this angle are equal to one another, since sin 
^ir = cos (iir — Jit) ; and since the sum of the squares 
of the sine and cosine is unity each ini/ sf 2. (2) Jir and ^ir. 

Consider an equilateral triangle; the projection of one 
side on another is obviously half a side ; hence the cosine 
of an angle of the triangle is A or cos Jir = i, and from 
this the sine is found. (3) ir/io, »/5, 2^/5, 3ir/io. In the triangle 
constructed in Euc. iv. 10 each angle at the base is |ir, and the 
vertical angle is Jir. If a be a side and b the base, we have by 
the construction a{a - ft) = «>»; hence 2ft = a(^5 1); the sine 

of ir/io is b/za or and cos is a/zb i). 

(4) iV- Consider a right-angled triangle, having an angle fjr. 
Bisect this angle, then the opposite side is cut by the bisector 
in the ratio of 3 to 2 ; hence the length of the smaller segment 
is to that of the whole in the ratio of ^/3 to *y3-f2, therefore 
tan ^ ={v/3/{\/3-f 2)} tan ^ir or tan ^ 2 - Ji and from this 
we can obtain sin -j^jir and cos ^jir. 

5. Draw a straight line OD making any angle A with a fixed 
straight line OA, and draw OF making 
an angle B with OD, this « 

■ ‘ Pormuiae 

tor Sine and 
Coelne ot 
Sam and 
Difteronce ot 
TwoAngiea, 


angle being measured posi- 
tively in the same direction 
as A ; draw FE a perpen- 
dicular on DO (produced if 
necessary). The projection 
of OF on OA is the sum of 
the projections of OF and EF on OA. 
Now OE is the projection of OF on DO, 



Fia.3. 


and is therefore equal to OF cos B, and EF is the projection of OF 
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on a straight line making an angle -j- fir with OD, and is therefore 
equal to OF gin B\ hence 

OF cos [A -f- Z^) *= OE cos A -f EF cos (fir -j- A) 

= OF (cos ^ cos B — sin ^ sin B), 
cos (A B) cos A cos B — sin ^ sin B. 

The angles A, B are absolutely unrestricted in magnitude, and thus 
this formula ls perfectly general. We may change the sign of B, thus 
cos {A - B) ^ cos A cos { - B) ^ sin A sin (~ B), 
or cos (^ — 5) C 03 ^ cos B 4 - sm A sin B. 

If we projected the sides of the triangle OEF on a straight line making 
an angle -f fir with OA we should obtain the formulae 
sin (A ± B) sin A cos B + cos A sin B, 
which are really contained in the cosine formula, since we may put 
^ir — B for B. The formulae 

tar {A ±lJ)=i ® , cot {A + «) ^ cot B + i 

I + t.m A UnlJ - cot + col A 

are immediately dediicible from the above formulae. The equations 
sin C -f sin B -= 2 sm |(C -*1- D) cos |(C - B), 

sin C - mi D ^ 2 sin i{C — B) cos 1 {C -f B;, 

cos B 4 - CX3S C ~ 2 cos \{C 4- B) cos f(C - B), 

cos B ~ cos C == 2 Bin i(C + D) sin |(C - B), 

may be obtained directly by the method of projections. Take 
two equal straight line's OC, OB, making angles C, B, with OA 
and draw OE peipendicular to CD. The angle winch OE makes 
with OA is J(C 4 - B) and that which 
DC makes is f(ir + C 4- B); the angle 
COE IS \{C — ’D). The sum of the pro- 
jections ol OD and DE on OA is equal 
to that of OE, and the sum of the 
jirtqections of OC and CE is equal to 
that of OE', hence the sum of the jiro- 
jections of OC and OD is twice that of 
OE, or cos G -f cos B = 2 cos f (C -f B) 
cos f(C -- D). The difference of the 
projections of OD and OC on OA 
lb equal to twic(' that of EB, hence 
we have the iormula cos B — cos C 
— 2 sin J(C -f D) sin i(C — B). The other two formulae will 
be obtained by projecting on a scraight line inclined at an angle 
-H ^ir to 0^. 

As another example of the use of projections, we will find the sum 
of the faeries cos a 4- cos (a \~ 0 ) 4 cos (a4-2a) d . . . d- cos (a + TT-^f 0 ). 
Sum of Suppose an unclosed polygon each angle of which 

Serletof & tc be inscribed iii a circle, and let A, . 4 ,,//.., 

Co§ta0B io » 4- i consecutive angular points; 

ArithmoUcMi^^^ diameter of the circle; and suppose a 

ProrrBMaioo. straight hue drawn making an angle o with AA^, then 
' a + 0 a 1 - 2/8, . . . are the angles it makes with Jl, A, 2, 
A.2, A.J we have by projections 

cos (a4-i« — ij8) {cos a+cosod ... j cos a4-{iT^i)/8}^ 
also AA^ ■— D sm 10 , AA„ D sin 

hence the sum of the s'tk's of cosines is 

cos (o 1 — I 0 ) Sill hi 0 cosac 10 . 

By a double application of the addition formulae we may obtain 
the formulae 
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sin {A. -1- A2 H- A^) - sm A^ cos A.^ cos A^ 

4- cos A^ bin A., cos A,^ -I cos cos' A ^ sin’^., 

— sin Ai sm Ay sin A^‘, 
cos (2I1 4- Ao 4 A.^) — cos A^ cos A2 c6s 
— cos A^ sm An sin A^ — sin /Ij cos A.^ sm A^ 

- sm A I sin A2 cos A,,. 
oai^byapducti^ extend these formulae to the case of n angles. 
Assume ' 4 ')Bin t/i An ... A,,) — — .S., -45^^—... 

. . cos (^1*4- 4- . . . 4- A„) — Sq 

whciP Bridjpnotes the sum of the products of the since of r of the 
aAgl^ «nd the cosines of the remaining n — r angles; then we have 
sin* {A^ 4 - ^8 ;f- • • • 4 " d" + 1) = cos A „ h i( 5 i — -|- 6'^ — . . . ) 

^ * * . 4 * sin 4. -f ^4 — . . . ). 

ThQ side of this equation may be written 

(S 4 cos /I „ 4 . p 4 “ *^0 ” +j) (v*.*! <1 + 1 4 " *^2 -^ « + 1 ) 4 " • • •> 

or j . S ' g 4 " • • V 

where .S'' , denotes the quantity which corresponds for n 4- i angles 
to Sr for n angles; similarly we may proceed with the cosine formula. 
The theorems are true for « — 2 and w — 3 ; £hus they are true 
generally. The formulae 

coy 2A r- cos^ A — sin“* As^z cos- 4 — i = 1—2 sin^ A, 

2 Ian ^ 
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sill 241 = 2 sm A cos A, tan 2 A ■ 
sifl 3^ = 3 sin ^ — 4 sin’* A , cos ^A 


I— tan« A’ 

4 coS'M — 3 cos^, 

sinnA ^ n cos«“* A sin A — cos**-** A sin'* i 4 4 - . . . 

+ ( - cos-^-' A ^m“- + 


cos tiA = COB "A — ^ cos”-^ A sin* A + ... 

+ ( - sixi^A+... 

may all be deduced from the addition formulae by making the 
angles all eijual. From the last two formulae wc obtain by division 


utn 3 /if , 




,«(«- 1) 




tan-V+i A+ ... 


tau^ H- . . . 


- ■ . (w ^ sr+i) 

aTT 

3 we have tan 3^ = 

1 - 3 tan'- A 


W 4 * . . . 
tan** A 


Id the particulai' case of n > 

The values of sin ^A, cos ^A, tan ^A ajre given in terms of cos A 
by the formulae 


sm I A 


= cosiA 

lani/J = ( - i)''(p 

q the integral part of A/2’ir d- J, 


: ( - 
• COS A \i 

4 - cohA) * 


where p is the integral part of ^/2» 
and r the integral part of Ajif. 

Sin jA, cos I A are given in terms of sin A by the formulae 

2 sin - i)/'(i 4- sin A)i -j- {- - sin A)h, 

2 cos J2I ^ ( — + sin A)^ - { - 1)7 (1 - sin A)i, 

where p' is the integral part of A/zir 4 \ and 7' the integral part of 
Ajzif - 

0. In any plane triangle ABC wc will denote the lengths of the 
sides BC, CA, AB by a, ft, 0 respectively, and the angles B^C, ABC, 
ACB hy A, B, C respectively. The fact that the projec- 
lions ol b and c on a straight hne perpendicular to the 
side a are equal to one another is expressed by the equa- **‘**^£k$. 
tion b sin C sin B; this equation and the one obtained 
by projecting c and a on a straight hne perpendicular to a 
may be written a/sin A -= h/sin B = r/sin C. The equation 
fl = 6 cos E -f- c cos B expresses the fact that the side a is equal to 
the sum of the projections of the sides b and c on itsell,' thus we 
obtain the equcttioiis 

a ^ b {:os C \- c cos B \ 
b ^ c cos A ^ a cos < 
c — a cos B -f LOS d 

If we multiply the first of these equations by — a, the second by 
h, and the third by c, and add the resulting equations, wc obtain 
the formula 4- — zhe cos A or cos A — {h^ + — tF)( 2 bc, 

which gives the cosine of an angle m terms of the sides. From tiiis 
expression for cos A tlie formulae 


o.s B \ 
os C 
os i 4 j 


\ be .} 




tan ^A 


M'S' 

I”'' 


-b)C -j)\i 

7 {r-a) “j ' 


sm A = 


be 


{•■>(.'? - «)(s - h){<; - c)}i, 


A, 


can be deduced by means of the 


where s denotes {i(a 4 * 4 - e), 

dimidiary formula!" 

From any general relation between the sides and angles of a 
triangle other relations may be deduced by various methods of 
transformation, of which we give two examples. 

a. In any general relation between the sines and cosmes of the 
angles ^ 4 , B, C of a triangle we may substitute pA qB A- rC, 
fA 4 " PB 4 " ^C, qA 4 ^ rB -F pC for A, B, C respectively, where 
p, q, f are any quantities such that ^ + 74 -r 4 -ii 3 a positive or 
negative multiple of 0 , provided that wc (iange the signs of all the 
sines. Suppose />4-7 + r-fi* 6 «, then the sum of the three angles 
2 nir^{pAFqBFyC), ^-pBFqC), znr-’iqA+fBFpC) is »; 

and, smee the given relation follows from the condition ^4 4- B 4- C 
y, we may substitute for A, B, C respectively any angles of 
which the sum is w ; thus the tran^ormation is admissible. 

0 . It may easily be shown that the sides and angles of the 
tnangle foiroed by joining the feet of the perpendiculars from the 
angular points A, B, C on the opposite sides of ti« triangle ABC 
are respectively a cos A, b cos B, c cos C, ir — zA, » 2B, ir — 2C; 

we may therefore substitute these ejcpressions for a, b. c, A, B, C 
respectively in any general formula. By drawing the perpendiculars 
of this second triangle and joinmg their feet as before, we obtain a 
triangle of which the sides are — a cos A cos zA, — b cos B cos 2B, 
— c cos C cos 2C and the angles are t\A — ir, 4B — w, 4C — «• ; we 
may therefore sub.stitute these expressions for the sides and angles 
of the original triangle; for example, we obtain tlius the formula 

cos 4/4 = g** cos'** A cos>* 2 A — cos’'* B cos^ i B — co C cos^ 2C 
^ 2bc cos B cos C cos 2B cos * 

This transformation obviously admits of further exten- ^ . 

Sion. Solationat 

(i) The three sides of a triangle ABC being given, ""Ww. 
the angles can be determined by the formula 
L tan i/ 4 «io 4 -i log ( 5 ~fc) 4 -i log log log 

and two corresponding formulae for the other angles. 
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(2) The two sides a, b and the included angle C being given, the 
angles A , B can be determined from the formulae 

A +D 

L tan ^{A — B) « log (a ~ 6) — log (« -f 6) 4- Z. cot ^C, 
and the side c is then obtained from the formula 

log c = log a 4 L sin C — L sin . 

(3) The two sides a, b and the angle A being given, the value of 
sin B may be found by means of the formula 

L sin B = L sin 4 log fe — log a ; 
this gives two supplementary values of the angle B. if 6 sin ^ < a. 
If b sin A > a there is no solution, and if 6 sin — a there is one 
solution. In the case £> sin -<4 < a, both values of B give solutions 
provided b > a, but the acute value only of B is admissible ii b < a. 

The other side c can be then determined as in case (2). 

(4) If two angles A, B and a side a are given, the angle C is de- 
termined from the formula C ==: t - A - B and the side b from the 
formula log fc = log a 4 L sin B — L sin A. 

The area of a triangle is half the product of 
a side into the perpendicular from the opposite 
angle on that side; thus we obtain the expressions 
^bc sin A, {s{s — a) (5 — b){s — r)}^ for the area of a 
triangle. A large collection of formulae for the area 
of a triangle are given in the Annals of Mathematics for 1885 by 
M. Baker. 

Let a, b, c, d denote the lengths of the sides AB, BC, CD, DA 
respectively of any plane quadrilateral and A 4 G = 2a; wc may 
obtain an expression for the area S of the quadrilateral in terms of 
the sides and the angle a. 

We have 2S nz ad sin A be sin (2a — A) 

and 4 ef' — — f ‘J) a* cos A ^ be cos(2a — A) ; 

hence 4S* 4 4 rfe - 6^ - 4 - 2abcd cos 2a. 

U 2S ^ a + b -i- c -i- d, the value of 5 may be written in the form 
5 « {.9(.9 — fl) (s ~ b) (s — c)(s — d) — abed cos“o}i. 

Let JR denote the radius of the circumscribed circle, r of the in- 
P ... scribed, and r^, y^of the e.scribed circles of a triangle 

eamlcHbed values of these radii are given by the follo'w- 

tnmcrlbmd ' ing formulae :~ 
mad BacHbed ^ = ahe/^S = a/2 sin A , 

Cirolea ofm ^ *=(s — a) tan ^A = 4!? sin ^A sin ^B sin }€, 

TrUagJa. — Sjis — a) >= s tan jA = 4B sin lA cos i^B cos ^C. 

Spherical Trigonometry. 

7. We shall throughout assume such elementary propositions in 
spherical geometry as are required for the purpose of the investiga- 
tion of formulae given below. 

A spherical triangle is the portion of the surface of a sphere 
bounded by three arcs of great circles of the sphere. If BC. CA, 
AB denote these arcs, the circular measure of the 
tlh! ^i^plos subtended by these arcs respectively at the 
ofSpbtricmi sphere are the sides a, b, c of the' spherical 

Trimagie, triangle ABC\ and, if the portions of planes passing 
through these arcs and the centre of the .sphere be drawn, the angles 
between the portions of planes intersecting at B, C respectively 
arc the angles A, B, C oi the spherical triangle. It is not necossar}’’ 
to consider triangles in which a side is greater than tt, since we may 
replace such a side by the remaining arc of the great circle to 
which it belongs. Since two great circles intersect 
Aancimtad other in two points, there arc eight triangles of 

Trimaglas* -v^rhich the sides are arcs of the same throe great circles 
If we consider one of these triangles ABC as the fundamental 
one, then one of the others is equal in all respects to ABC, and 
the remaining six have each one side equal to, or common with, 
a side of the triangle ABC, the opposite angle equal to the corre- 
sponding angle of ABC, and the other sides and angles supple- 
mentary to the corresponding sides and angles of ABC. These- 
triangles may be called the associated triangles of the fundamental 
one ABC, it follows that from any general formula containing 
the sides and angles of a spherical triangle we may obtain other 
formulae by replacing two sides and the two angles opposite to them 
by their supplements, the remaining side and the remaining angle 
being unaltered, for such formulae are obtained by applying the 
given formulae to the associated triangles. 

If A', B'. C' are those poles of the arcs BC, CA, AB respectively 
which lie upon the same sides of them as the opposite angles A , B, C, 
then the triangle A'B'C' is called the 
A polar triangle of the triangle ABC. The 

sides of the polar triangle are w — A, 
V — B, IT — C, and the angles ir — a, 
T — 6, IT — c. Hence from any general 
formula connecting the sides and angles 
of a spherical triangle we may obtain 
another formula by changing each side 
into the supplement of the opposite 
, angle and each anjilc into the supple- 
® ment of the opposite side. 

8. Let O be the centre of the sphere 
on which is the spherical triangle 
ABC. Draw AL perpendicular to OC 
and AM perpendicular to the plane 
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OBC. Then the projection of OA on OB is the sum of the 
projections of OL. LM, MA on the same straight hne. Since 
AM has no projection on any straight line in the 
plane OBC, this gives angles. 

OA cos c — OL cos a 4 LM sin a. 

Now OL =s OA cos b, LM A L cos C 0 A sin 6 cos C; 

therefore cos c ^ cos a cos b 4 sin a sin 6 cos C. 

We may obtain similar formulae by interchanging the 
letters a, b, c, thus 

cos a ■■ cos b cos ^ 4 sin 6 sin c cos A \ 
cos b 3= cos c cos a 4 sin £ sin a cos B > 
cos c cos a cos 6 -f sin a sin cos C j 
These formulae (i) may be regarded as the fundamental equations 
connecting the sides and angles of a spherical triangle : all the other 
relations which we shall give below may b« deduced ajoalytically 
from them ; we shall, however, in most cases give independent proofs. 
By using the polar triangle transformation we have the formulae 
cos /I =3 — cos B cos C 4 sin B sin C cos a\ 

cos B = — cos C cos A 4 Fui C sin cos b j- (2) 

cos C = — cos A cos B -j- sin .<4 sm B cos c) 

In the figures we have AM AL sin C — r sin b sin C, where r 

denotes the radius of the sphere. By drawing a perpendicular 
from A on OB, we may in a similar manner show that A M ^ 
r sin c sin B, 

therefore sin B sin c » sin C sin b. 

By interchanging the sides we liave the equation 

sm A sin B 
sin a sin b 

we shall find below a symmetrical form for h. 1£ we eliminate cos b 
between the first two formulae of (i) we have 

cos a sin^^c =« sin 6 sin c cos /f 4 sin c cos c sin a cos B ; 
therefore cot a bine ^ (sin 6/sin a) cos A 4 cos c cos B 
= sm B cot ^ 4 cos r cos B. 

We thus have the six equations 

cot a sin b s= cot A sin C 4 cos b cos C 
cot 6 sin a xs cot B sm C 4 cos a cos C 
cot h sin c as cot B sin .<4 -f cos c cos A 
cot c sin 6 as cot C sm ./I 4 cos b cos -4 
cot r sin fl ass cot C sm B -f cos a cos B 
cot a sin c = cot ^ sin B 4 cos c cos B 
When C =a ^ formula (i) gives 

cos C as cos a COB b 
sin 6 as sin B sin c \ 
sin a as sm -r4 sin c 1 
tan a s: tan A sin b = tan c cos Bl 
tan l> as; tan B sin a = tan c cos A f 
cos c = cot A cot B 
cos A — cos A sin B\ 
cos B sas cos b sin A J 


sm C . . 
t — h; 
sm r 


(3) 


(4) 


and (3) gives 

from (4) we get 

The formulae 
and 



(a) 

( 0 ) 

(7) 
(0 
(0 

I follow at once from (a), ($), (7). These are the formulae which are 
I used for the solution of nght - angled triangles. Napier gave 
mneraonical rules for remembering them. 

The following proposition follows easily from the theorem in 
I equation (3) : If AD, BE, CF arc three arcs drawn through A, B, C 
I to meet the opposite .sides in D, E, F 
1 respectively, and if these arcs pass 
through a point, the segments of the 
sides satisfy the relation sm BD sm CL 
sin AF = sin CD sin AE sin BF; and 
conversely if tliis relation is satisfied 
the arcs pass through a pomt. From 
this theorem it follows that the three 
perpendiculars from the angles on the 
opposite sides, the three bisectors of 
the angles, and the three arcs from 
the angles to the middle points of the opposite sides, each pass 
through a point. • 

9. If D be the point of intersection of the three 
bisectors of the angles A, B, C, and if DE be drawn 
perpendicular to BC, it may be shown that BE 
= |(a 4 b) and CE — ^{a + b — c), and that 
the angles BDE, ADC are supplementary. We have 

sinr sin A DB sin 6 sin ^ DC , • 9 

also r ^> ; therefore sm® ^A 


Fig. 5. 
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sm c _ _____ 

sin BD sin ' sin Ct) 
sm BD sin CD sin CDE sin BDE 


sin 6 siu c 

— sin i(« 4- c — 6), and sin CD sin CDE 

therefore sin^l - f + ) ‘ 

2 \ Bin 6 sin r .1 


"siiTpr 
But sin BD sin BDE ■« sin BE 
sin CE tK sin ^{a A- b — c)\ 

(5) 


Apply this formula to the associated triangle of which v — A, 
•a — B, C arc the angles and ir — a, w — 6, c are the sides ; vre obtain 
A _ / sin ^(6 4 c ^ a ) s in ^(g 4 fc 4 g) - 


the formula • cos - 


L“ 


sm b sin e 


£))* (6) 
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. A 

tan- - 
2 


( 7 ) 


By division we have 

• / sin ^{a + r — h) sin \{a -f b — c) ■\ h 
’ Isin ^{h -fT— fl) sm + 6 -f ^ 

and by multiplication 

sm .4 = 2 {sm(« + 6 + 0sini + c — n)sin^ (c-f a— 6) sin J (a +6 --<:)} I 
sinftsiiw ^ {i — cos'-'a— C08^/>— cos^c -r 2 cos a cos 6 coseji sin 6 sin r. 
Hciua- the quantity k lU (3) is 

; I cos**^ a — cos“ b — cos^ f -f- 2 cos a cos b cos r }i/'sin a sin b fiin c (8) 
Of Half- Applv the ])olar trianp,le transformation to the* formulae 
sides. (5), (h), (7) (8) and we obtain 

f cos \ [A -f- C — B) cos jj(A 4 - B - T) ) i 
sin /i sin C ) 

^ — I — -f C —A ) cos ^(A -f B C) ) i 

^2 *" I '-in B sin C J 

[ - cos f i (B 4 C ~ A) cos yj _4 B 4 C) \ i 
cos ^(A -i- C — B) cos 4 B — C) j 
IfA' = {i — cos"^ — cos^/j’ — cos*^C*-2cos. 4 cosBcosC}i/sin^ sinBsinr, 

we have kk' ~ T (12) 

10 Let £ be the middle point of AB; draw FD at rifjht angles to 
AB to meet AC in /); then I)B 
r» . V f bisects the angle ADB. 

Z7a':z. 4 p '' 4 

DC li and draw FG per- 
])endiculnr to BC, then 

CG = ~ ^ FBE ^ .[(A 4 £). 

FCG = go“ - . 

From the triangle CFG we have 
cos C'£G — cos CG sin FCG, and 
from the triangle FFB cos FFB — 
cos EB sin FBE. Now the angles 
C'FG, EBB are each supplementary 
to the angle DFB. therefore 


a (c 
-={- 
= i: 

I 


( 0 ) 

(10) 

(n) 



cos i{a— i) cos AC ^ sin ^{A -( B) cos (13) 

Also sin CG - sm CE sin CFG and sm EB — sin BI' sin EJ Ji; 
therelore Sin ^(a — cos ^C s= sin ^{A—B) sin (i.}) 

A])plv the formulae (i^), (t,|) to the associated triangle ol which 
a. TT ~~ b, ir - c, A, ir — B.ir^C are the sides and angles, we then | 
have I 


sin h{a 4 b) sm IC = cos ^{A - B) sm (13) 

cos l{a 4 b) sin jC — cos ^(A 4 B) cos jc (K)) 

The four formulae (13). (14), (15) (10) were first given by Delambre 
in the Connatssancfi dcs Temps for 1808. Formulae equivalent to 
these were given by Mollweicle in Zach's Monatlichc Correspondent 
for November 1808. They were also given by Gauss {Theona motus, 
1809), and are usually called after him. 

IT. From the same figure we have 

NMphr*B tan FG — tan FCG sin Ct^ = tan FBG sm BG; 

Au/ojits. therefore cot jC sm i(a— tan ^(.>1— J 9 ) sin ^(a 


(,7, 

Apply this formulae to the as.sociatcd triangle {ir — a, b, ir — c, v— A, 
£, IT — C), and we have 

cot iU + = + kC. 

cos^ {a ~ b) 

or • . . (.8) 

If we thesejormulae (17), (18) to the polar triangle, we have 

. Sira ‘““i" 


'rhe’fofjn\fla«’ (17). (i8j. (10), (20) are called Napier's " Analogies 
they given in the Mirjf, logar. canonisHescriptio. * 

i2‘ If we use the values of sin ^a, sin ^b, sin |r, cos ^a, cos Aft, 
cos L , given by (0), (10) and the analogous formulae obtained by 
interchanging the letters we obtain by multiplication 
cos Aft sm C ^ sin cos 4 C — ^) 1 

to¥i cos Jjb sin C — cos cos 4 £ — C) 1 . 

' • sm ja bin ^ft sin C — cos cos ^(.4 4 £ + C) j 


These formulae were given hv Schmiesser in Crelle's fourn., vol. x. 

The relation sm ft sin r 4 cos ft cos c cos A — sin B sin C — 
tos B cos C cos a was given by Cagnoli in his Trigonometry (i78<>), 
* - and was rediscovered by Cayley {Phil. Mag., 1859). 

CagnoJi M It follows from (1), (2) and (3) thus: the right-hand 
armu a . equation equals sin £ sin C 4 cos a (cos A — 

sin £ Hin C cos a) ~ sin B sm C sm^ a cos n cos ^ , and this is equal 
to .sm ft sift f 4 cos .,4 (cos a — sin ft sm c cos * 4 ) or sin ft sm c 4 
cos ft cos c 00s A. 


13. The formulae we have given are sufficient to determine three 
parts of a triangle when the other three parts are given ; moreover 
such formulae may always be chosen as are adapted / 

to logarithmic calculation. The solutions will be unique ^ ® 

except in the two cases (i) where two .sides and the angle ^ 
opposite one of them are the given parts, and (2) where two angles 
and the side opposite one of them are given. 

Suppose a, ft, A are the given parts. We determine £ from the 
formula sin £ — sin ft sin . 4 /sin a; this gives two 
supplementary \'alues of B, one acute and the other 
obtuse. Then C and c arc determined from the *' 
equations 

tan l^cot i(A-B), tan tan 

* sm i(a4ft) * sini(^-£) 

Now tan |C, tan ^c, must both be positive; hence A — B and a — b 
must have the same sign. Wc shall distingui.sh three cases. First, 
suppose sin ft < sin a\ then we have sin £ < sin A. Hence A lies 
between the two values of £, and therefore only one of these values 
is admissible, the acute or the obtuse value according as a is greater 
or less than ft; there is therefore in this case always one solution. 
Secondly, if sin ft > sin a, there is no solution when sin ft sin A > sin a ; 
but if sm ft sin A sm a there are tivo values of £, both greater 
or both less than A. If a is acute, a ~ b, and therefore A — £, is 
negative; hence there are two solutions if A is acute and none if A 
is obtuse. These two solutions fall together if sin ft sin /I — sin a. 
11 a is obtuse there is no solution uiilcbs A is obtuse, and in that 
case there are two, which coincide as before if .sin ft sin ^ = sin a. 
Hence in this case there are two solutions if sm ft sin A ^ sin a and 
the two parts A, a arc both acute or both obtuse, these l^ing coinci- 
dent in case sin ft sin A — sm a ; and there is no solution if one of the 
two A, a. is acute and the other obtuse, or if sin ft sin A > sm a. 
Thirdly, if sin ft — sm a then B =- A or v =■ A. If « is acute, a — ft is 
zero of negative, hence -4 — £ is zero or negative; thus there is no 
solution unless A is acute, and then there is one. Similarly, if a 
is obtuse, A must be so too m order that there may be a solution. 
If a — ft — Jit. there is no solution unless .4 -- iir.'tind then there 
are an infinite number of solid ions, since tlie v ahu'.s of (' anef c become 
indeterminate. 

The other case of ambiguity may be discussed in a similar manner, 
or the different cases may be deduced from the abo\T by the use of 
the polar triangle translormation. The method of classification 

> 

according to- the three cases sm ft .-sr sin (7 was given by Prolessor 

Llovd Tanner {Messenger of Math,, vol. xiv.). 

I ’4. If r is the angular radius of the small cii-cle inscribed in the 
triangle ABC, we have at once tan r tan lA sin (5 — «), where 
2s = a -i h \- c\ from tliis we can derive the formulae 
tan r — n cosec s = sec ^.4 sec \B stc\C Circles 

sm a sm iB .sin sec AW (ii) Related to 
where n, N denote the expressions Triangles. 

{sm s sin {s — a) sin (5 — ft) sin {s — ()li* 

{— cos 5 cos (5 — A) cos (5 — £) a:>s {S — C)}A. 

The escribed circles are the small circles inscribed in three of the 
associated triangles; thus, applying the above formulae to the 
triangle {a, w — ft, tt — i:, W, tt — £, tt — C), we have for y,, the radius 
of the escribed cnclc opposite to the angle W, the following formulae 
tan rj— tan AW sm s=^v eosec (.s-<z)— AA'‘ sec l^A cosec ^B cosec 

—bin a cos i£ cos sec Ia (22) 


The pole of the circle circumscribing a triangle is that of the 
circle inscribed in the polar triangle, and the radii of the two circles 
are complementary; hence, if R be the radius of the cu'cumstances 
circle of the triangle, and R^, R.^, R the radii of the circles circum- 
scribing the associated triangles, wc have by writing Air — £ for r, 
^■jT — i?i for y,, ir — a ior A, Ax., in the above formulae " 
cot R = cot \a cos {S~A) — in cosec Aa cosec ^ft cosec |r sec 5 
== sin A cos ^ft cr,s je cosec l^a (23) 

cot i?j = — cot ia COB S — Aw cosec ia sec ^b sec ^ N sec (5 — W) 
= sin A sin ift sin ir cosec Aa (24) 

The following relations follow from the formulae just given : — 

2 tan R -- cot fj 4 cot 4 cot ^3 — cot r, 

2 tan R^ = cot r -j- cot -4 cot — cot y,, 

tan f tan r^ tan y., tan y^ = n®, sin'* s = cot y tan r^ tan y^ tan yg, 

sin® ("5 ~ a) = tan y cot r, tan r,^ tan y^. 

13. If £ W 4 £ 4 C — X, it may be .sh.^wn that E 
multiplied by the square of the radius is tlie area of j/*™”"" 
the triangle. We give some of the more important 
expressions for the quantity £, which is called the 
spnerical excess. 

We have 

and sin i(W 4 £) _ cos i(a — ft) 
sin AC cos i( cos AC cos 

sin i(C — £) cos i{a 4 ft cos A(C - E) _ cos Afa — ft) , 
3in AC cos ic cos A C cos 

, , ^ sm iC - sin i( C ~ £ ) ^ “ ^os i(a 4 ft) , 

bin iC^' -j- sin A(C — Aj cos J.' 4 cos i(a 4 ft) ' 
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therefore 


ta n {L __ 


tan tan i{s — c). 


tan4(C~£) 

Similarly tan IE tan« \{C-E) === tan ^{s - a) tan - 6) ; 
therefore 

tan |rE [tan ^6- tan ^(s — a) tan l{s - b) tan ^(.s' — c)]^ 
This formula was given by J. Lhuilicr. 

Also sin JC cos ^*.7: - cos \C sin Mi = sin 1C 

cos Ic 

cos 5C cos Ui + sin 1C sin if = M 


(25) 


COS ic 


' cos iC ; 


whence 


whence, fwlving for cos IE, we get 

COS iE = ^ ^ + COS /> + co^ 

4 cos ha cos lb cos 

This formula was given by Euler {Nova acra, vol. x.). If we find 
sin },E from this formula, we obtain after reduction 

sin IE ^ — .-r , 

2 cos la cos hb cos u 

a formula given by Lexell {Acta Peirop,, 17K2). 

From the equations (21), (22), (23), (24) wc obtain the following 
formulae for the spherical excess ■ 

— tan E cot cot cot R^ 

_ , _ 4 (cot rj -f cot + co t r.^ _ 

(cot y ■ cot r, -f cot lo i cot rg) (cot r + cot r, — cot rn 4 - cot rj,) X 
(cot r H cot + cot r,^ H- cot r^). 

The formula (2O) may be exjiressed geometrically, I-et M, N bo 
the middle points of the sides AB, AC. Then we find cos MN 
^ i_t.cos « + co^i, ( cosr . ^ 

4 cos ^6 cos A i: 

A geometrical construction has been given for E by Gudermann 
(in Cvellfi's Jourv., vi. and viii.). It has been shown by Cornelius 
Keogli lliat the volume of the parallelepiped of which the radii of 
the sphere passing through the middle points of the sides of the 
triangle are edges is sin hE. 

16. Let be a sphencal quadrilateral inscribed 

-f* 1 ^ small circle; let a, b, c, d denote the sides AB, BC, 

OdHm^ CD, DA respectively, and x, y the diagonals AC, BD. 
iMttrmf easily be shown by joining the angular points 

inueHhad quadrilateral to the pole of the circle tliat 

in Smali A j- C ^ B -\- D. If we use the last egression in (23) 
circles circumscribing the triangles 
^ BAD. BCD. we have 

sm A cos la cos \d cosec ^.v — sin C cos hb cos IC cosec ly ; 
sin A _ bi n C 
cos hb cos Ae cos la cos hd' 

This is the proposition corresponding to the relation A -i-C — irfor a 
plane quadrilateral. Also we obtain in a similar manner the theorem 
s in sin ly 

sin B cos lb sin’ T cos ^< 7 ’ 

analogous to the theorem for a plane quadrilateral, that the diagonals 
arc pioportional to the sines of the angles opposite to them. Also 
the chords AB, BC, CD, DA are equal to 2 sin la, 2 sin ^6, 2 sin Ic, 
2 sin 4^7 respectively, and the plane quadrilateral formed by these 
chords is inscribed in the same circle as the splierical quadrilateral ; 
hence by Ptolemy's theorem for a plane quadrilateral we obtain 
the analogous theorem for a spherical one • 

sin lx sin Jy — sin la sin -f sin lb sin Id. 

It has been shown by Kemy (in Crellc's Journ., vol. iii.) that lor 
any quadrilateral, if s be the spherical distance between the middle 
points of the diagonals, 

cos a -b cos h -j- cos c + cos d ~ ^ cos lx cos ly cos Iz. 

'I'his theorem is analogous to the theorem for any plane quadrilateral, 
that the sum of the squares of the sides is equal to tlie sum of the 
squares of the diagonals, together with twice the square on the 
straight line joining the middle points of the diagonals. 

A theorem for a right-angled spherical tnangle, analogous to the 
Pythagorean theorem, has been given by Gudermann (in Crelle's 
Joutn., vol. xlii.). 

Analytical Trigonometry. 

17. Analytical trigonomet^ is that branch of mathematical 
analysis in which the analytical properties of the trigonometrical 
functions are investigated. These functions derive their 
Penoah importance in analysis from the fact that they are the sim- 
singly periodic functions, and are therefore adapted 
representation of undulating magmtude. The 
sine, cosine, secant and cosecant have the single real period 2ir * i.e. 
each is unaltered in value by the addition of 27 r to the variable 
The tangent and cotangent have the period r. The sine, tangent, 
cosecant and cotangent belong to the class of odd functions; that 
is, they change sign when the sign of the variable is changed. The 
cosine and secant are even functions, since they remam unaltered 
when the sign of the variable is reversed. 



Fig. 8. 


The theory of the trigonometrical functions is intimately connected 
with that of complex numbers — that is. of numbers of the form 
X A- iy {i ~ V— i). Suppose we multiply together, by 
the rules of ordinary algebra, two such numbers we Contuxlon 
have Theory 

(■^1 + + ‘>* 2 ) “ (^'i^a ‘(^1^2 + QumaiRha. 

We observe that tlic real part and the real factor of the 
imaginary part of the expression on the right-hand side of tins 
equation are similar in form to the cjqjressions which occur in the 
addition formulae for the cosine and sine of the sum of two angles; 
m fact, if we put x^ = r^ cos 0i, yj B-r, sin (?j, x^ »= I'a cos flo, 
yjj sssKg sin $2, the above equations become 

yj (cos -f I sin $^) x rj.(co8 4- ‘ sin 6 ^) — rir^{cos H ‘ sin -f ^2) • 

We may now, in accordance with the u.sual mode of representing 
complex numbers, give a geometrical interpretation of the meaning 
of this equation. Let Pj be the 
point whose co-ordinates referred 
to rectangular axes Ox, Oy are x^. 
yi ; then the point Pj is employed 
to represent the number x^ -j- ly, 

In this mode or representation 
real numbers are measured along 
the axis of x and imaginary ones 
along the axis of y. additions 
being performed according to the 
parallelogram law. The points 

A, A^ represent the numbers +1, 
the points a, the numbers ±1. 

Let Pjj represent the expression 
X2 -f ly^ and P the expression 
(•*^1 + ‘yi)(^2 -t ‘ya)' The quanti- 
ties r^, 61, r.^. Bo arc the polar 
coordinates of Pj and Pj, respec- A, 
tively, referred to 0 as origin 
and Ox as initial line ; the above 
equation shows that fj r., and. 

B, + Bo are the polar co-ordinates 
of P hence OA :OP^ : : OP..: OP 
and the angle POPjj is equal to 
the angle P^OA. Thus wc have the following geometrical construc- 
tion for the determination of the point P. On OP^ draw a triangle 
similar to the triangle OAP^ so that the sides OP.., OP are homo- 
logous to the sides OA, OP^, and so that tlie angle POP^ is positive; 
then the vertex P represents the product of the numbers repre- 
sented by P^ Pg. If x^ 4 tyg were to be divided by Aj 4- < J'l the 
triangle OP'Po would be drawn on the negative side of Pjj, similar 
to the triangle OAPj^ and having the sides OP', OP^ homologous 
to OA, OPj, and P' would represent the quotient. 

18. If we extend the above to n complex numbers by continual 
repetition of a similar operation, we have — 

(cos 0, -f- 1 sm e^) (cos + » sin 60) • • ‘ (^os Bn + » *n * 

== cos (0j 5= 4" • ■ • 'b ^n) + * sin (flj 9 <i A~ • ' ' “b ^«)* 

If 0, — ^ . . . — this equation becomes (cos 6 'j- » sin 

cos nB -f 1 sin nB; this shows that cos B 4 ‘ sin B is a value 

of (cos nB -I - 1 sin nB)». If now we change B into 9 /n, we see 

> 

that cos B/n -f t sin B/n is a value of (cos 0 -4 ( sin e)« ; raising 
each of these quantities to any positive integral power nt, 

cos mBjn A- ‘ sin mB/n is one value of (cos ^ -f t sin . Also 

cos ( — mB/n) -f < sin ( ■— mB/n) = , — I ; 

' ' ' ' cos mB/n 4- 1 sm mB/n* 

hence the expression of the left-hand side is one value of (cos 0 f 
I sin Wc have thus De Moivre’s theorem that cos kBA-i sin kB 

is always one value of (cos 0 -f « sm d)*, where k is any rational 
number. This theorem can be extended to the case in which k is 
irrational, if we postulate that a value of (cos -f < sin B)* denotes 
the limit of a sequence of corresponding values of (cos 0 -f » sm B)*^, 
where Ao ... A, ... is a sequence of rational numbers of which A 
is the limitfand further observe that as cos Ad -f 1 sin A0 is the limit 
of cos Ard -j- ‘ sm A,d. 

The principal object of De Moivre's theorem is to enable us to 
find all the values of an expression of the form (a +16)*"'", 
where m and n arc positive integers prime to each other. _ 

If a — r cos d, 6 = f sin d, we require the values of 
(cos d A- i sin One value is immediately fur- 

nished by the theorem; but we observe that since the 
expression cos d -f t sin d is unaltered by adding any multiple of 
2ir to 6 , the «/mth power of (cos m . d+25ir/H-l-i sin m . 0 A- 2 sirjn) 
is a -f ib, if s is any integer; hence this expression is one of the 
values required. Suppose that for two values and Sg s the 

val ues of t liis ex pression are the same; then we must have 
m . d + is^vjn — w . d -|- 2S2ir/n ; a multiple of 2ir; or — Sg must be 
a multiple of n. Therefore, if we give s the values o, i, 2, . . . n — i 
successively, we shall get n different values of {a and these 

will be repeated if we give s other values ; hence all the values of 
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(a -I- arc obtained by givinp; s the values o, 1,2, . . . n — i 
in the expression (cos m . a"-f isir/ti -f- i sin m. 6 -f 2sw/n), 
where r — (a* f and 0 » arc tan bja. 

We now return to the I'eometrical representation of the complex 
numbers. If the pointb iij, . . . B„ represent the expres- 

sion X ^ ly, (2r 4- ly)*, {x + »y)^, 
... {x iyy‘ respectively, the 
triangles OAB,, . . . 

OB„.j^B„ are all similar. Let 
{x + jv)" = a-\-ib, then the con- 
verse problem of finding the 
ig wth root of fl -{- is equivalent 
■ to the geometrical problem of 
describing such a aeries of tri- 
angles that OA is the first side 
of the first triangle and Oi 5 „ 
the second side of the trth. 
Now it is obvious that this 
geometrical problem has more 
solutions than one, since any 
number of complete revolutions 
round 0 may be made in travel- 
ling from J 3 j to B„. The hrst 
solution is that in which the 
vertical angle of each triangle 
IS B,tOAjn\ the second is that 
in winch each is {B„OA-^2ir)fn, 
in this case one complete revo- 
lution being made round O; the third has -f 47r)/n for the 

vertical amde of each triangle; and so on. There are n sets of 
triangles which satisfy the required conditions. For simplicity 
we will take the case of the determina- 
tion ot the values of (cos e -f- 1 sin 0)i. 
Suppose B to rgjresent the expression 
cos (1 -f- 1 sin ^ If the angle A OP^ is 
/*, represent the root cos -f 1 sin 
the angle AOB is filled up by the angles 
ol the three similar triangles AOPj, 
/’lO/’i' PiOB. Also, if Po. Pj, be such 
that the angles P-^OP^ PfiPa are ||ir, 
respectively, the two sets of tnangles 
AGP,, p,OB and .> 10 Pj,. P,pp^, 

p^OB .satisfy the conditions of similarity 
and of having OA , OB for the bounding 
sides; thus Pg. P3 represent the roots 
cos ]^{0 -f 2tr) -f < sin ^(0 -f- 2ir), cos l [0 4- 47r) + t sin ^(ei -f 47r) 
respectively. If B coincides with A, the problem is reduced to 
that of finding the three cube roofs of unity. One will be repre- 
sented by A and the others by the tw’o angular points of an 
equilateral triangle, with A as one angular point, inscribed in the 
circle 

The problem of determining the values of the wth roots of unity 
is equivalent to the geometrical problem ol inscnbmg a regular 
]^lygon of n sides in a circle. Gauss has shown in his 
Disquisitiones arithmeticne that this can always be done 
bv the compass and ruler only when n is a prime of the 
form 2^ -|- I. The determination of the mUi root of 
any complex number requires in addition, for its geometrical 
solution, the division of an angle into n equal parts. 

19. We are now in a position to factorize an expression of 
the form x** — {a tb). U.sing the values which we 
have obtained above for {a 4- we have 



The nth 
RootM of 
Unity. 


Fnctorlga 

tlOttg^ 


(I) 


- 1“ “Jo"’ + ‘ 

If.6 BB 0, S ic 1, t^s becomes . 

. \ i ss P cos — — I sin —1 

L. ti M J 

; ./ ' ^{x-\){x 4-x)P ^ - cos ^ ± 1 sin 

• - ^ j ■ 1 \ - ti ft / 

as (A'— i)(^-|-i)P 2;rco8 — -fi) (« even). (2) 

r' {X — i)P ix'^’~2x cos -f I ) (« odd). (3) 

. J » 1 ' fl / 

If in (f) we put a « — i, » o, and therefore 6 ^ ir, we have 

'[*- 

T- 


T ff - If 

•Ar« -f I - P 

/*= 0 


4 <»» - 2)r 


• 2;r cos ~ *f ij 


(w even). (4) 


•"•(■iw (t + l)P " TA--a;ifcos— (HOdd). (5) 

J a. 0 C. n J 


Also x^" — 2 x**y'‘ cos n$ -I- y' 


,2h 


V e-\-2ir^ : Bi- 

I AT — y cos + 1 Sin ~ 


- 25 v \ 

n / 


= {x" — V” cos n 6 4- < sin n$} (x** — y" cos n 0 — » sin nB) 

s = »- 1/ 

= P 

s - 0 

SB P — 2;ry cos $ -}- — + y^l* (6) 

s=sO L. n J 

Airy and Adams have given proofs of this theorem v^hich do not 
involve the use of the symbol i (see Camb, Phtl, Trans., vol. xi). 

A large number of interesting theorems may be derived from De 
Moivre's theorem and the factorizations which we have 
deduced from it ; we shall notice one of them. > 

In equation (6) puty = ijx, take logarithms, and then * 

differentiate each side witli respect to x, and wc get 

2 n{x'^>'~^ — X ^ 2 {x — .y-») 


X“'' —2 cos «e> 4- 


r = 2 


■ 


2 cos fl 4 — -f 
n 


Put = afb, then we have the expression 
n{a!^ - h^') 

{a^— b^) — 2fl"6" cos nB 4- 

for the sum of the .senes 

J- = « “ 1 I 

35 . 

^ = 0 _ 2ab cos fl -h — - -|- b''^ 

n 

20. Denoting the complex number x -f iy by z, let us consider 
the series i -f 2 -f z'^jz ! 4- ... 4. z’^jn 1 -f . . . This senes converges 
uniformly and absolutely for all values of z whose _ „ 

moduli do not exceed an arbitrarily chosen positive 
luiiuber K. Consequently the function E{z), defined poototlnl 
as the limiting sum of the above bcncs, is continuous 
in^cvery finite domain. The two senes representing P(«i) and 
when multiidicd together give the series represented by£(Zj +^2). 
In accordance with a known theorem, since the series for P(2j) £(2*) 
are absolutely convergent, we have £(^1) X E{z^) = pj-Sj - 1 - ^'o). 
From this iundamenlal relation, we deduce at once that {P(«)r^ 
= E{nz), where n is any positive integer. The number £(i), the 
sum ot the conver.gent series i 4- i 4- 1/2 ! 4- 1/3 ! .... is usually 
denoted by e; its value can be shown to be 2718281828459. ... It 
is known to a transcendental number, i.e, it cannot be the root 
of any algebraical equation with rational coefficients; this was first 
established by Hermite. Writing 2 i, we have E(n) — e**, where 
n is a positive integer. If 2 has us a value a positive fraction pjq, 
we find that {E{plq)y = Eip) — c^\ hence E{plq) is the real positive 
value of Aeain £( — /)^) X £(f'/(7) ==£{o) a=i, hence E[ — ph) 

IS the real positive value of e /‘If. It has been thus shown that for 
any real and rational number x, the value of E{x) is the principal 
value of e\ This result can be extended to irrational values ot x, 
if we assume that is for such a value of x defined a.s the limit of 
the sequence where x^, Xq, ... is a sequence of rational 

numbers of which x is the limit," since E{x^), E{X2) . . ., then 
converges to E{x). 

Next consider (i -f z/m)*", where w is a positive integer, 
by the binomial theorem, 


We have 




Ks)-- 


Also 


lies between i and 




+ . 


4 - 

m 




hence the product equals i — fl,5 . s — i/2w where fl, is such that 

o < fl, < I. 

We have now 






where 

Rx- 


2' + ^ 


(S + I) I 


■ 1 + e + \ + . . . + i-’/s'. +'R„ 

^ ^»Ml 2«(*\ ^ ^ 


+[-« 


+ ® J 7 


• + ^ 


rm -2 ^ 

(m-2)!j* 


> - 2) 1 

Since the series for E(z) converges, s can be €xed so that for all 
values of m > 2 the modulus of -f* ij I -f . . . 4 - l is 

less than an artiltrarily chosen number Also the modulus of 
I -f BgZ/i 4" . . . + -• 2) ! is less than that of 1 4. i | r 1 /t ! 

-|- I z I72I 4 - • • •» or of hence mod R, < Jt 4- {iftm). 

mod (re*) < t, if m be chosen sufficiently great. It follows that 
00 (’f +'?/w)*» E(z), where e is any complex number. To 

evaluate E{z), write i x/m ^ p cos (p, yjm » p sin then 
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£(1) a liny . 00 {p^(cos -f » sin m^)}, by De Moivro's theorem. 
Since p* 


-(■+r{ 


1 + 






we have lini^ m 00 p*” 


= <■' = 
loss than + xljm, then lim^ 


1 - 4 “ ^ 

tnQm + xl^mY. 


Let r be a fixed number 
lies 


between i and lim^ 


sjntf) 

"I misfnT^T^'^i 
+ ^aj , or between i and hence 

since r can be taken arbitrarily large, the limit is i . The limit of 
m<p aim tan-i{)7(^ + wt)) is the same as that of rnyfix + m) which 
is y. Hence we have shown that E{g) = e*f(cos y + 1 sin y). 

21. Since Elx + 7 y) — t^(cos y + sin y, we have cos y + i sfn y 
c= E{iy), and cos y — i Bin y E{-tv). Therefore cos y — ^E{iy) 
sm y = ^/f£(/y)-£(-n)l; and using 
Vmiue/nf senes defined by E(iy) and £( — iy), wc find that 

• y'^/z ! 4- yV4 J — • • •. y = y — yV3 I 


AnalyticM/ 
DetlnlUom 
of Trigono" 
metrical 
Punctloae. 


cos J. =.1 

metrical + ^5 * ■*" • • •■ where y is an}’ real number. These 
Puttotlons well-known expansions of cos y, sin y in powers 

of the circular measure y. When is a complex number, 
the symbol f®" may be defined to be such that its prinetpeU value 
is E{g)] thus the principal values of e*y, are E{iy), E{ — iy). 
The above expressions lor cos r, sin y may then be written 
cos V — 4 - sin y re These are known as 

the exponenticil values of the cosine and sine. Tt can be shown 
that the symbol £“ as defined here satisfies the usual laws of 
combination for exponents. 

22. The two functions cos r, sin g may be defined for all com- 
plex or real values of z by means of the equations cos y = i{£{-J) f 

£(— .ff)h sin/r==^ (j 4 i{£(^) — £(— 2')}. where E{z) represents 
llie sum-function of i + c + z'/z H • • * H- z^'/n ! -j-. . . 
h'or real values ol z this is in accordance with the 
ordinary definitions, as appears from the series obtained 
above for co^ y, sin y. The fundamental properties of 
cos z, sin z can be deduced from this definition Thus 
cos z i sin z = E{z), cos z -- i sin z — E{ — i^); thereJorc 
cos''!^' 4 sin-j' E{iz).E{ tz)— i. Attain cos (cj H- Zq) is given by 

ilE(/z, 4 iz,) 4 £( ~ - u,)} = ilEOz^) E{iz.) 4 E{-iz,)E{ ^ i>.J| 

or 4 E{ - iz,)\{E{iz,) k{ - k)} 4 - £( - tz,)\ 

— £( — whence we have cos 4 z^) = co.s z^ cos z.^ — 
sin z^ sin z^. Similarly, wc find that 4 z.,) — sin cosir^ 4 

cosr, sin r.,. Again the equation E{z) — 1 has no real roots except 
z == (>, for > 1, if r: is real and > o. Also E(z) i has no com- 
plex roof a 4 ^0, for a — would then also be a root, and £(2a) = 
Z:'(a 4 t)B)£(o ?a) = I, which is impossible unless 0—0. The roots 

ol £(2) — I are therefore purely imaginar}' (except ir = o) ; the 
smallest numerically we denote by 2 in-, so that E{2iit) = i. We 
have then E{2iitf) — {£(2i7r)}'' = t, if r is any integer; therefore 
2itrr is a root, it can i)e shown that no root lies between and 
2 {y 4 ipTT ; and thus that all the roots are given by 2^ — + 2iirf. 
Since E(y i- 2/ rr) = £(2) £(2/4) = E(z), we see that E(z) is periodic, 
of period 2i7r. 11 follows that cos z, sm z are periodic of periods 27r. 
The number here introduced may be identifiea with the ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter of a circle by considering the case of 
real values ot \ 

23. Consider the binomial theorem 


Bxpaaaloa 
of Powera 
of Slaee 
and CoBlaoe 
la SoHea ot 
Slaea mad 
Coalnea of 
Maltiple 
Arc. 


(a 4 by> = a" 4 na"-i& 4 4 . 

2 ! 


w (w — i) . . . (« — f 4 I 

Putting a ax i) =« f ‘®, we obtain 
(2 cos 0 y‘ 5= 2 cos nS -4 «2 cos « — 20 


4 . . . 4 


” 0 • ♦ « ( « ^ y 4 I ) 


4 :x 


r! 


+ !^-r.;.)2C0SH^ + .-. 

2 ! 

2 cos(fJ — 2 r)e 4 . . . 


When ft is odd the last term is 2 ^ cos e, 

- I) ! 

and when n is even it is ”^^ 77 ?} . 

in 1 

If we put 4 — t we obtain the formula 

( — I )^**{2 sin 0 ) " = 2 cos n 9 — 2 n cos (n — 2)^4 —j 2 cos (« — 4)0 — . . . 

4 2cos(n — 2r)e . . . 

” n{n -I). . .(^w 4 i) 


4 -(-i) 


when n is even, and 

(— i)i(«-'i)(2 sin 0)«3 bs 2 sin w.2'8in(»— 2)^4^ ”*"^^ 


! 


1.2 


2 sin(w— 4)$... 




+ — TT’^’ (/’ + ?)"■ W- 


when n is odd. These formulae enable us to express any positive 
integral power of the sine or cosine in terms of sines or cosines of 
multiples of the argument. There are corresponding formulae when 
n is not a positive integer. 

Consi der t he identity log(i - px) 4 log(i - qx) =■ Bxpaaaloa 
\og{i — p -y qx -y pq;tfi). Expand both sides of this o/Siatt aacf 
equation in powers of x, and equate the coefficients of Coalaaa ot 
x*^, we then get Maltiph 

/>« 4 4 - n{p 4 q) '' -^-pq 

A»w#rs ot 
Slaea aad 
Coalaea ot 

4 ( — - y - t) (/? - r - 2) . . . (w - 2 r 4 I) Arc. 

{p^g)f,- 9 rprqr^,,. 

If w^e write this series in the reverse order, we have 
/>" + .= 2{ - l)2[(/>y) S' 

+ rfi”^)ipg)r"(t±jj 

when n is o\’’cn, and 

when n is odd. I f in these three formulae we put p = q e” we 
obtain the following series for cos nd : — 

2 cos nO = (2 cos 0 )>' — 1/(2 cos $)*' 4 (2 cos 0)"-^ — . . . 

+(-,). (j cos (.)-«-• + . . . (7) 

when n is any positive integer; 

" wB(« 2~2 “) ««(w«- 22)(«2-42) 

(-1) - cos = I - ^ Cos 204 COS^e- ^ ^ 3 -/ 

^6) 


i{n - I) 1 


-f- . . . 4 ( — I) ii 2 ’‘-^ COS "0 
when n is an even positive integer; 

(-1 “cos«(l=« cos» 9 +-’*i 2 !n‘')(«?.-. 3 *)co 8 ''»~ 

tt-l 

... 4 ( — 1) 2 2 «-U0S (9) 

when n is odd. If in the same three formulae we put p = 

<7 we obtain the following four formulae : — 

(—1) 2 2 cos uO =c(2 sin $)'• — w(2 sin 0)""2 .y ?!l!Ll^)(2 sin 0 )**“* . 

4(~i)> ’^y (2 sin e)«“'‘*^4. . . (n even); (lo) 

« - 1 

( — i) - 2 sin M0 «» the same series (n odd) ; (i i) 

cos «9 = I - 5 !sin»« + 5in*e - - 4 ») 

2! 4 I 6 1 

4 . . . 4 2«-i sm "0 (« even); (t2) 

sin »« = « sin e - Bin>t + ”(”‘-.^’‘>(”‘- 3 ’) si„., _ . . . 

31 5 1 

w-1 

4(— I) * 2«-i sin"# (n odd). (13) 

Next consider the identity — — — 2 — =« ^ f 

I’-px i-gx j.^{pj;.q)x 4 -pq^ 

Expand both rides of this equation in powers of x, and equate the 
coefficients of a"'-’, then we obtain the equation 

£ - | - ' = (/> + - (H - i){p+gy‘-»pq 

+ . 4 ) , 

If, as before, we write this in the reverse order, we have the series 


t 4.. . . .. I t 
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when n is even, and 

+ - '-Jf - - ’)■ im" =’ + ■ ■ • +1 - .] 

\vh( ri n is odd. If we put p — , q — e — we obtain the formulae 
s I n bin I ( 2 cos 0) « - * — (w ~ 2 ) ( 2 cos 0) " - ^ ^ ^ (2 cos B) “ - 

,, . (w — f — i)(m r — 2. . — 2r), , , 

+ (-!)" ,,j + . -[(M) 

where n is any positive integer; 

(— i)’"^ sinnff— sinejneos^ - ^ j ^ ^cos^d'f ^^cos*''- .. 


-f ( — i)- ’(2 cos 0)"“' j (n even); 


(—1) “ sin nO — sin 0 1 , 

I 2 1 


- COS-0 -f 


3 * 


51 


cos «6 : 


. . . 4 - ( — I ) “ (2 Sin 0 )«' J j- (m even) ; 

■ cobdj r - f 

\ 2 ! 4! 


4 (2 sin 0)'' - ^ I (n odd). 


We have thus obtained formulae for cos nO and sin n 6 both in 
ascending and in descending powers of cos 0 and sin 0 . Vieta ob- 
tained formulae for chords 01 multiple arcs in powers of chords ol 
the simple or complementary arcs equivalent to the formulae (1 p 
and (19) above. These are contained m liis work Thcoremata ad 
angulafes seciiones. Jacque.s Bernoulli found formulae equivalent to 
(12) and (13) [M 6 m, de I’Acad^mte des Sciences, 1702), and trans- 
formed thcac series into a form equivalent to (lo) and (11). Jean 
Bernoulli pubhshed in the Acta eruditorum for 1701, among other 
formulae already found by Vieta, one equivalent to (17). These 
formulae have been extended to cases in which n is fractional, nega- 
tive or irrational; see a paper by D. F. Gregory in Camh, Math, 
Journ. vol iv., in which the scries for cos n 0 , sin n 0 in ascending 
powers ol cos 0 and bin 0 are extended to the case of a fractional 
value ol n. These senes have been considered by Euler in a 
mepioit in the Nova acta, vol. ix., by Lagrange in his Calcul des 
fonctions \iSo()y, and by Poinsot in Recherches sur VancUysc des 
sections mQ*laires (1825). 

24. Thfl^enesaP definition of Napierian loganthms is that, if 

(’v 4 .‘J' ^ a ^'tb, then ;r 4 - = log (a -|- ib). Now we know that 
• • * . — tfj-cos y 4- if-t sin y ; hence cos y ^ a, e-* sin y 

or ~ 4 ' b“)^. y “ arc tjui Ufa ± mir, where m 

L,ogarnm ^ integer. If b — o, then m must be even or odd 
dccovdtiig as a. is positive or negative; hence 

[d -f tb) = log^ (fl^ -f 6^)i 4 - i (arc tan hja ± 2nir) 
or ' * log,f {a*-y tb) = log^ -f 2) 1 -p 1 (arc tan b/a ± 2w’4- ir) * 

according as a is positive or negative. Thus the logarithm of any 
complex* or. re&l quantity is a multiple-valued function, the difler- 
fco/i between successive values being 2ir< ; in particular, 

tlif most general form of the logarithm of a real positive 
mtSv obtained by adding positive or nega- 

tivc multiples of 2iri to the arithmetical logarithm. On 
this subject, see Pe Morgan’s Trigonometry and Double Algebra, 
ch'. iv., ^nd a paper by Professor Cayley in vol. ii. of Proc, London 
Math. Soc. 

25. We hai'e from the definitions given in g 21, cos ly — 
}i{ey 4 * and sin ly — \i{ey — e-y). The expressions, \{ey -f- o-y), 

— e’^y) are said to define the hyperbolic cosine and sine of y and 
arc written cosh y, sinh y ; thus cosh y — cos ly, sinh y = — 1 sin <y 
The functions cosh y, sinh y are connected with the rectangular 
h}q)erbola in a manner analogous lo that in which the cosine and 


sine are connected with the circle, 
definitions that 

cos=(.r 4 iv) 4- sin^(;r -f ly) ~ i, 
cosh- y — sinh^' y ~ i ; 


We may easily show from tlie 


cos(^ f lyl = cos X cosh y — 1 sin x sinli y, 
y) — sin X cosh y 4- ^ cos x smh y, 


(15) 

^ COS*0 — . . . 

f ! 

4 (“ i)’’ (2 cos 0 )''-i j (w odd). {16) 

It W-! p.H 111 tlv‘ same three formulae p - cifl, q r- — c -*0 we obtain 
the st‘ri(‘s 

( -i) “ .siii» 0 =!:cosoj^ 5 in''-^ 0 - (w- 2 ).sin«- 304 -- -^^sin‘'-^0- ... 

4 >» |-...](« .ven) ; (17) 

( — i) “ co^ }iQ — the same scries {n odd); (i8) 

sin n 0 = cos^ jw sin B — 4 q_ 


sin(y-l-iy] 

cosh (a 4- fS) = cosh a cosh jS + sinh a sinh 
sinh (a 4 / 3 ) = sinh a cosh ^ 4 cosh a sinh i3. 
These formulae are the basis of a complete hyperbolic trigonometry. 
The connexion of these functions with the hyperbola was lirst 
pointed out by Lambert. 

20. If we equate the coefficients of n on both sides of equation 
(13), this jirocess requiring, however, a justification of its validity, 
we get 

9 -sin 9+1 finLV,..; (21) 

2 ^ 2.4 5 2.4.0 7 

B must lie between the values + ^ir. This etj nation 
may also be written in the form 

arc sin 4 ~ ,r + 1 £4 l-J + L:i 3 a' ^ . 

23 2,4 5 2.4.6 7 

when X lies between ± i 

By equating the coetlicients of «- on l)oth sides ot equation (t 2 
we get 


BxpattMion 
of an Annie 
In Powers 
at its Sine. 


2 sin'* e _|_ 2 . 4 sin*’ 0 _j_ 2 . 4 . f) 


(arc sin ;r)- - .y- 4 “ 4 • 

■ 2 


4 - 


. 45*7 


sm” 0 


(22) 


3*5.74 


( 10 ) 


(20) 


0^ - sm- 0^1 

3 '*2 '353 

which may also be written in the form 

4 x*^ 

32 3*5 3 

when X is bciwei'n + i. Differentiating this equation vilh regal'd 
to X, wc get 

arc sin x 

s/l - Y“ 

if WC put arc sin x — arc tan y, this equation lieconics 

1 + ' . + ^ 

.1 I + ^ J . 

This equation was gi\'en with two proofs by Euler in the Nova octa 
for 1793. 

Tl can be shown that if mod x i, tlien for any such real or 
complex value of x, a value of logf(i -j- x) is given liy the sum oi 
the series x^ - x-jz f y73 — . . . 

We then have 


A + + l-J** + LJj-'V + . 

J ,1 • 5 '7 


arc tan y 


I + .rn 


■ 

. 5 \I + V-/ 




(23) 


1 , J - 1 - x 
2'"^I-Y 


A 4 


Y^ I Y° 




f . 


put ly lor X, the left side then becomes Iflog (i 
or 1 arc tan y + iwir; 


(iregory's 

Series, 

ly) - log (I - 0 ')} 


hence 


arc tan i’ + wir = y ■ 


4 * ... 


r 4 >_ 

3 5 7 

The series is convergent if y lies between ± i ; if we .suppose arc 
tan y restricted lo values between ± ^tt, wc ha\'e 


arc tan y — y -■ L -p *' 


(24) 


Caicuiation 
ot V, 


3 5 

which is Gregory's senes. 

Various series derived from (24) have been employed to calculate 
the value of ir. At the end of the 17th centuiy ir* was calculated 
to 72 places of decimals by Abraham Sharp, by “means 
of the scries obtained by putting arc tan y = ir/6, 
y — i/sfi in (24). The calculation is to be found in 
Sherwin’s Mathematical Tables (1742). About the same 
time J. Machin employed the senes obtained from the equation 
4 arc tan — arc tan ~ b* to calculate w to 100 decimal 
places. Long afterwards Euler employed the series obtained from 
Jir — arc Ian i -P arc tan i, which, however, gives less rapidly 
converging series (Introd., Anal, infln. vol. i.). T. F. de Lagny 
employed the formula arc tan 1/^3 — ir/b to calculate ir to 127 
places; the result was communicated to the I^ris Academy in 
1719. G. Vega calculated t to 140 decimal places by means of the 
series obtained from the equation Jir = 5 arc tan p -p 2 arc tan 
The formula \ir ~ arc tan I 4- arc tan p -p arc tan i was used liv 
J. M. Z. Dase to calculate ir to 200 decimal places. W. Rutherford 
used the equation ir = 4 arc tan p — arc tan -p arc tan ^>1^. 

If in (23) we put y =«. p and p, we have 

IT =:x 8 arc tan i 4- 4 arc tan p = 2-4 f i + ~ -p Lli _L -p . . . I 

^ 3 3.5 f 


+ 'S*’!! + 


2 

‘ 100 


-i^( ^ y 

3 . 5\ioo ' 


+ ^ 


a rapidly convergent series for ir which was first given by Hutton 
in Phil. Trans, for 1776, and afterwards by Euler in Nova acta for 
1793. Euler gives an equation deduced in the same manner from 
the identity ir ~ 20 arc tan p 4- 8 arc tan /o*. The calculation of ir has 
been carried out to 707 places of decimals; sec Proc. Roy. Soc. vols. 
xxi. and xxii. ; also Circle. 
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27. We shall now obtain expressions for sin x and cos x as 
infinite products ol rational factors. We have 


sin X = 2 sin ~ sin = 2'’ sin ^ sin - ^ ^ 
2 2 4 4 


Psctoriju- 
tioa of Slue 
and Cosine. 

4 4 

proceeding continually in this way with each factor, we obtain 
sin = 2'- sin ? sinf + ’■ sin f-tl' . . . sm:^” ~ 


In the formula for sin as an infinite product put x — ^ir, we 
then ; ct ] - if we stop after 2W factors in tiie 

numerator and denominator, we obtain the approximate equation 

(2W ■ 


2 2- .’4- . t>“ . ■ . {2n)^ 


. (2« + r), 


where n is any positive integral power ol 2. Now 


siniJ-^sin"Jl2L: 
n n 


- — sin^— — sin^ - , 


X in IT 


and bin 

« 

lienee the above may be written 
sin X rr 2»-i sin ^ 


• .. A'\/ . o 27r „x\ 


(sin"- 

\ n 


«/ n 


wliere A: — In — i. Le( v be indeiimtely small, then we have 

s,r.a '<! ■ 


I — sin“ sui“ 

n H 


hence 
sin X = 


n sin cos ?( I - V . . (i - 

n n\ biii“ir/«/V siir27r/«/ \ sm-A-ir/n/ 


vjn/\ siii- 27 r/«/’ \ biu-kvjn/ 

We may write this 

sm 2 = n sin f cos X i - i'ULlI") JXtXl" )t{, 

V n\ sm“7r/n/ \ .sni“/;/7r/u/ 

where R denotes the product 

/ .sin" A'/)/ \f siii'‘^a/w \ / sin"A/n\ 

\ .sin"m + iW''A sill" V;r+~2ir/;?/ \ sm'-* Air/^V’ 

and m is any fixed integer independent of v. It is necessary, when 
we make n infinite, to determine the limiting value of the quontity 


or = sJn'K, where « is a large integer. This ex 

1 . 3 . 5 . . . 2n — I 

pression w'as obtained in a quite different manner by Wallis {Auih- 
mctica infinitormn, vol. 1. of 0pp.). 

28. We have 


sin (x 
bill A 


or cos V }- sin y tot x 


’'V+'ii) 

" 1 '+*) 


Series tor 
Coit Cosecf 
Tan and 
Sec. 


+ ,v )(' ■' V X‘J(' + 7T^)(' + r-^ir) • ■ • 

I'.quating the coefficients ol the first power of y on both sides we 
r)f)Uiri the .senes 


col X = -j- ^ -f 

A X -1- TT 


27r ^ A' “ 27r ” 


X7) 


Froixi tills w'c iiuiy deduce a eor:\ .[xuxiiug sene.s Jor coscc x, for, 
since coset x — coi Ia -- cot x, we obtain 

COS^'CA-'" — ■ — *T' — f' — — “f" • • • (28) 

.V A'+tt a- it A-t-27r X - 2ir A + 37r Ar-3ir 

1»V resolving Lll into factors we should obtain in a similar 

COS X 

manner tlie senes 


te.n A 
and tliente 
se. A' -- tan 


2\ TT j-2A 


I- 


- 2 V 3?r h 2 V [)Tr — 2 V 5ir2 -j X 




■ ... Xv) 


.(r) 


R: tlieii, since the limit of 


sin inir/n 


)i sill xjn cos x/n x 


is and that ol 


mrin 


. in unity, wc have 


^ .sm‘2 m X 2vp}) ' (^ ' Air/n) 


sin .t _ .V“Y j _ \ f I ^ _5'1 ^ 

X \ if’ A 2 %’“/ '\ wV^/ m--»' 

The modulus of R — i is less than 

m -f- jt(hA' ' sm*-^ m -f 2ir/n 

wliere p — mod sin xjn. Now -• i Ap^. if A is positive; 
hence mod. {R — i) is less than ex]i. {^'■^(cosec''^ m + in/n -f . . . -| 
cosec- Att/m) — I, or than exp. \p'^fi“{^l(m -f i)^ b . • . -b i/k^\ — i, or 
than exp ~ t. Now p^ = sin" a/n . cosh- /8/n -b cos- apt . 

sinh* fi/n. if x ^ a 4- ; or p^ ~ &iii“ «/” + i^inh^ l3/n. Hence 

hm ^ 4- )B“. lim^, „ p« — mod. x. It follows tha# 

rnotl.^^^ {R — i) IS bctw'een o and exp. {(mod. 4)7 — i, .and 

the latter may be made arbitrarily small by taking m large enough 
It has now been shown that siii x — x{i - x-jir){i ^ x^j2^) . . . 
(1 a7miV)(i 4 where mod. decreases indefinitely as m is 
increased indefinitely. When m is indefinitely increased this 
becomes 

This has been shown to hold for any real or complex value of x. 
The expression for cos x in factors may be found in a similar manner 

by means of the equation cos x = 2 sin ^ 

be deduced thus 


an i -- -7 [- “ — — - “ L , 

■n — ZX IT “b^A 37r -ZX 37r4- 2A 

These four formulae may also be derived from the product foniiulne 
for sm X ami cos .r by taking logarithms and then iliflerentiat- 
ing. Glaisher has proved them by resolving the expressions for 
cos A'/sin X and i/siii a ... as products into partial fractions (see 
Quart. Journ. Math., ^'ol xvii.). The scries for cot x may also be 
! obtained by a continued use of the equation cot a' ==- 4 jeot J,;r4- 
j col A (a f ir)[ (.sec a paper by Dr Schrotcr in Schlomilch'sZfii^scAri//, 
vol. xiii.). 

Various series for ir may be derived from the series (27), (28), 
(29), (30), and Irom tlie series obtained by differentiating them 
one or more limvs For example, in the formulae (27) 

Series for 
n derived 
from Series 
for Cot and 
Cosec, 


.. A =, ( , _ y: Y I _ 4y y , _ iy Y . . 


^ ’ 2 ~8ml^ “ P/'T \ ' ^ 5V"V ■ 


Jp"(i 4£!__\ 

(2n4-i)V/ 


(2b) 


If wc change x into iA', wc have the formulae for sinh x, cosh x as 
infinite products — 


sinli X ssxP 

n = 0 


^ f v'2 \ 




and (28), by putting x irjn we get 

ir=JMan.^(i- A -f ^ . 

n\ « — ! a + T 2W— I 2wfi 


w—u sin — f T '1—^- — ^ — — y*'* 4 — 

w t 11— j n-f-i zn — i 2W4-I J 


\. 


-0- + - 


if wc put i» — y these become 

By dilleicntiatmg (27) we get 

COsCC- A* — “b r— — 4" y 4“ -/■' ■ 4“ -"b ... * 

A- (a 4- (x- ir)- ^ ?A 4. 2ir)« ^ Ix - 2ir)- 

put * - ami wa get ,.= = o|n- 4 + X,. + ' ' . 

These .series, among others, were given by Glaisher (Quart. Journ. 
Math. vol. xii,), 

29. We have sinh tta = - irxp( i 4- cosh vx 4- . — ; 

V w2/’ \ (2« 4 1)2/ ’ 

if we differentiate these formulae after taking loga- 
rithms we obtain the series Ai/m* •/ 

Certmia 

-A coth TTA - . A = — . 4 4 _I g . . . , Scriea. 

2 X 2 X^ 1“ j- A'- 2- 4 A*-* 32 4 A^ 

A tanh irA — /_ 4 — A- „ 4 I g . . . 

2A 1'- -j ■ A^ ^ 32 4 A® ~ 5- 4 A* ^ 

These series were given by Kummer (in Crclh's /ewri?., vol. xvii.). 

The sum of the more general series „ A — 4 / — 4 1 

i2n ^ 2^" 4 A®" ~ 32" 4 A-" 

4 . . ., has been found by Glaisher {Proc, Loncl. Math. Soc., vol. vii.). 
If U”‘ denotes the sum of the series A_ 4 J_ 4 A. 4 . . V'" that 

J 2*^ 3** 
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of the series -L -j. f . . . , and W>'> that of the series 

SumM0f — _L _j_ . . we obtain by taking loga* 

Rtciprocaig rithms in the formulae (25) and (zb) 

i»g (« .) • t>4?)'+ [ «,(;)'+ .. 

and differentiating these series -we get 




> 


(31) 


1 tan ;r = r* H- ii 2<ar'' - I — 2''.v''' ^ . . . . (32) 

2 TT^ TT TT^ 

In (31) X must he between + t and in (32) between ± |ir. Write 
equation (30) in the form 


sec^ — 2(- 


+ l)7r 

(2W + I . — X‘' 


r • 2"; 

and expand eacli term of this senes in powers of x'^^, then we get 

^JTTT ..O -iJff* .4 


see X ^ 


2m\ 2HV.,X 




(33) 


where x must lie between + }tr By comparing the series {\i), (32), 
(33) with the expansions of cot x, tan x, sec .v obtained otherwise, 

we can calculate the values of U^, V^. . . F„, F^. . . and Wj, W.j 

Wlien U„ has been found, V„ may be obtained from the formula 
2"F« = ('2« — 

For Lord Broun ker's series of tt, see Circle, It can be got at once 
Continued P»^ting a-^i.fc = 3,c = 5.... in Euler’s' 

f«'»" tlirorcm = 1-1 =J t 

font, /, ^ (f 1)^(1+ C-O-^ 

Sylvester gave [Phil, Mag., 1SO9) the continued fraction 


2 I -f- I q. I q. 1 4. • ’ 

which IS equivalent to Wallis's formula for tt, 'I'liis fraction was 
originally given by Euler {Comm. Acad. Pctropol. vol. xi.); it is 
also given by Stem (in Crclle'a Jovm. vol. x ). 

30. It may be shown by means of a transformation of the series 

Continued for cos ,v and that tan a' — --- “ — . . . 

Practlone ^ 

for Trigono- This maj' be also easily shown as follows. Let 
metrical v — cos ^/x, and let y', y" , . . denote the dillcrcntial 
PuBctlone. coefficients of y with regard to x, then by forming these 
we can show that ^xy" + 2y' -f y = 0, and thence by 
Leibiiit/.’.s theorem we have 


Therefore 


hence 


H- (qw -f- 2)y^'' + ^< q- = o. 
t\x yi'') 


4XyE' + 

v' ^ v'/y"' y(>‘ 

■ 2 \'x CoWa — 2 — 

— (} ■ 


= — 2(2/1 + I) — 


4X 


-l)/v(- 


-4:^ 

- 10- 


4^ 


iq- 


Replacing by a wc have tan x . , . 

^ “ 3 5 ““ 

Euler gave the continued fraction 


tijii 7; V — (/? ''-’ — 1 ) taii-A - («^ — 4) tan^jr («2 — q) tan-A' 

; 1- 3- 5- “ 7“- 

this was pnbrishad in Mtim. de I'acad. de St PHersh. vol. vi. Glaisher 
has remarked {Mess, of Math, ymls, iv.) that this may be derived 
by forming .the cljJJfrential equation 

. ^ (i — -- (2m -f T)Ay("' + i> 4 {n- — ^ o, 

where y ssr^cos {n arc cos x). then replacing x by cos a*, and proceeding 
as in the former case. It we put n — o, this becomes 

’ ^ ^ ta n% q tan"A^ 9 tan^.r 

b ; /> ’ * "b 3 + 5 + 7 + . 

wheucq Xvfe'liave 


arctan»=_^^‘‘- -if! + , 


W%2 


1 + 3 + .5 + 7 -1- ■ ” ' 2 « 4 I 4 ’ 

31 . It ih possible to make the investigation of the properties of th 
simple circula# functions rest on a purely analyticjfl basis other tha 
the one indicated in §22. The sine of x would I 


if 


. / L 

J » ~\/(i ~ 


Porefy 

Analytical defined as a function such that 

Treaimani 

^Funod^ ^ quantity w'ould be defined 

d\' 

should then hi 


be 


the complete integral 

^ Now change the variable in the integr 




to z, where y'-’ 4 = i, wc then have ^ ^ x = P— 

■J io^/(l~^2)' 


z must be dchuod as the cosine of x, and is thus equal to 
sin (Jir — x), satisfying the equation sin^ x -f cos'- x — i. 

Next consider the differential equation 

dy I _ 

^(V- v“*) -2-) 

This is equivalent to 

c/{y^/(i 4W(i -/^)}==o; 

hence the integral is 

\\f{t — Z-) + zj{i — y2) — a constant. 

The constant will be equal to the value u of y when z— o; 
whence yj{i - .tr®) 4 ^^(i ~ = u. 

The integral mav also be obtained in the form 

y. ^ ^/(i _ y2) ^/(j __ ,2) ^ „ ^<2). 


Lot ( 


K- 


dy 

JU -y")’ 


fi — f" ^ _ f*' du 

J 0 \'/fi — J 0 jJ(l — * 


we have a + /8 — 7, and sin 7 — sin o cos /3 + cos a sin 3, 

cos 7 “ cos a cos /9 — sin a .sin fi, 
the addition theorems. By means of the addition theorems and 
the values sin Jtt = i. cos Jir ~ o we can prove that sin (ir x) — 

cos X, cos (|ir 4- /r) = -^ sin x\ and thence, by another use of the 

addition theorems, that sin (ir + at) — sin at cos (tt + a ) — — cosa^, 
from wdiich the periodicity of the functions sin x, cos x follows. 


We have also 


f dy 




: - I log, {^/(l -y2) 4,y}; 


whence log, { ^(i - y^) 4 ,y) 4 log, { ^/(i 
Therefore {.^/(i ~ y2) 4 ty( ,^/(i _ ^-i) q. 


- Z-) -f- 1.?} = a constant. 

— \/(^ — 4- iw. 


since u — y wdicn r = o ; whence wc have the equation 

(con a -hi sin a) (cos $ 4 , sin 0) cos (a h 0) -h i sin (a + /8), 
from which De Moivre's lheor('m follows. 

Klferences.' — F urther information will be found in Hob.son’s 
Plane Trigonometry, and in Chrystal's Algebra, vol. ii. For further 
information on the history of the subject, see Braunmiihl's Vor- 
lei>ungen itber Gesrhichte der Trigonomctrie (Leipzig, 1900}. (E. W. H.) 


TRIGONON, a small triangular harp, occasionally' used 
by the ancient Greeks and probablj' derived from As.syria or 
Egypt. The trigonon is thought to be either a variety of the 
sambuca or identical with it. A trigonon is represented on one 
of the Athenian red-figured vases from Cameiros in the island 
of Rhodes, dating from the 5th century b.c., which are preserved 
in the British Museum. I’he triangle is here an irregular one, 
consisting of a narrow’ base to w-hirb one end of the string w^as 
fixed, while the second side, forming a slightly obtuse angle wuth 
the base, consisted of a wide and slightly curved sound-board 
pierced with holes through which the other end ol the strings 
passed, being either knotted or wound round jieg.s. The 
third side of the triangle w^as formed by the strings themselves, 
the front pillar, which in modern European harps plays such an 
important part, being always absent in these early Oriental 
instruruents. A small harp of this kind having 20 strings 
was discovered at Thebes in 1823. " (K. S.) 

TRIKKALA (anc. Triha), a town of Greece, capital of the 
department of Trikkala, and the see of an archbishop, 38 m. 
W. of Larissa. In winter, w’hen great numbers of Vlach herds- 
men take up their quarters in the town, its population exceeds 
that of Larissa, It has the appearance of a Mussulman 
town on account of its mosques (only two of which are in use) 
and it is a centre of trade in wheat, maize, tobacco and 
cocoons. The town was in ancient times a celebrated seat of 
the worship of Aesculapius. Pop. (1889), 14.820; (1907) 17,809; 
of the department, 90,548. 

TRILEMMA (Gr. rpets, three, something taken), in 

logic, an argument akin to the dilemma {q.v.), in which there are 
three possibilities. By getting rid of two, the third is proved, 
provided the original three exhaust the number. The terms 
“tetralemma” (four possibilities) and “ poly lemma ” (many) 
have also been used. 


TRILOBITES, extinct Arthropoda, formerly classified with 
the Crustacea, but of late years relegated to the Arachnida 
(q.v.)y which occurred abundantly in seas of the Cambrian and 
Silurian periods, but disappeared entirely at the close of the 
Palaeozoic epoch. Both their origin and the causes which 
led to their extinction arc quite unknown. Widely diver- 
gent forms make their appearance suddenly in the Cambrian 
period amongst the earliest known fossils; and the high per- 
fection of structure to which they had at that time attained 
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implies the antecedent existence of much simpler types, and refers 
the origin of life to a date immeasurably^ distant from that at 
which we have actual proof of the existence of animal and 
vegetable organisms. 

However different in structure Trilobites may be, they all agree 
in possessing a head-shield usually scmi-circular in shape, which 
results from the fusion of apparently five segments, and bears, 
except in some blind forms, a pair of large reniform compound eyes 
like those of the king-crab {Xtphosura). This head- shield is suc- 
ceeded by a varying number of free segments, each of wluch con- 
sists of a medium convex tergal piece and a pair of arched lateral 
plates, the pleura, of which there is one on each side. The terga and 
pleura of each individual segment overlap those of the segment 
that serially succeeds it. The mid-region of the body, composed 
of jointed segments, is followed bv a larger or smaller region con- 
sisting of fused segments and termed tlic pygidium or caudal shield, 
which in some cases is as large as the head-shield itself, m otirer 
cases much smaller. When the pygidium is large and composed 
of many segments, the number of free body segments is correspond- 
ingly reduced, and vice versa. It is with respect to this numocr of 
segments that respectively constitute the pygidium and the mid- 
region of the body that 'J'rilobites differ most markedly from each 
other; and it is a singular fact that the extremes in structural 
organization in this particular to be met with in the Trilobita are 
found side by side in strata of Cambrian age. In Paradoxides, 
for exainjile. there are about twenty freely movable segments 
followed by a very short and small pygidium, whereas m Agnostus 
the freely movable segments are reduced to two and the pygidium 
is as large as the cephalic shield. In this genu.s the number of 
segments composing the pygidium is ob.scured, as also it is in the 
genus Illaeniis, which has as many as ten movable segments pre- 
ceding the large semi-circular pygidium; but in such forms as 
Ogygia and Asaphus, which have about eight free segments, the 
vSutural lines on the pygidium indicate that it is composed of about 
a dozen or more segments. Somewhat resembling Agnostus is 
M'icvodiscus, with four movable segments and a large pygidium 
consisting of about five fused segments, the hnes of union between 
the latter being clearly indicated. 

The tergal and pleural elements of the pygidium are generally 
well marked. They nre also well marked on the cephalic shield, 
the tergal elements being represented by a median axial elevated 
area showing indistinct signs of segmentation, and a lateral unseg- 
mentod plate, the gena, which carries the eyes. The postero- 
lateral angles of the gena are commonly produced into smiuform 
roecsses, which may project backwards beyond the middle of the 
ody as in Paradoxides, or considerably beyond its posterior termina- 
tion as in Tnnucleus or Anipyx. The latter is further remarkable 
for having the median area of the head-shield, the flabelJuni, iiroduced 
into an anteriorly directed spike. 

For many years only the dorsal surlacc of Trilobites was known, 
nothing haWng been ascertained of the ventral surface and appen- 
dages. Comparatively recently, however, specimens have been 
obtained with the ventral surface exposed, revealing the number 
and structure of the limbs. A pair of the Utter was articulated 
to the sides of a moderately wide dorsal plate on each .segment of 
the bodv, and similar limbs were attached to the ventral surface 
of the head-shield behind the mouth. Each of these limbs was two- 
branched the external branch consisting of a slender fringed flagellum 
pos.sibly respiratorv' in function, and the inner of a normal jointed 
ambulatory’' leg. The.sc two branclict) arose from a common basal 
segment or coxa, the inner surface of which wa.s produced into a 
strong process underlying the external area. In Uic region of the 
mouth the basal segments were armed with teeth and subserved the 
purpose of mastication As in all Arachnida there is only a single 
air of appendages in front of the mouth, and these were one- 
ranched, long and filiform and acted as antennae. Under the 
pygidium or caudal shield the appendages were much shortened, 
and their main branch consisted of broader and flatter segments than 
those of the preceding limbs. 

Such was the structure of the appeiulagcs lu Trilobites belonging 
to the genus Triarthrus\ but considering tlie great structural differ- 
ences that obtain between Triarthrus and many other genera, it 
would be rash to assume that there were not corresponding differ- 
ences in the structure of the limbs. It must not indeed be assumed 
that those of the first pair were in aU cases antenniform. 

It is probable that no satisfactory’ classification of the Trilobites 
will be proposed until the limbs of most of the genera have been 
examined TTp to the present time all attempts to arrange the 
genera in natural and definable groups have failed to meet with 
general approval; and this criticism must be extended to Beecher's 
subdivision of the class into three orders, named lly’poparia. 
Proparia and Opisthoparia, based upon the form and position 
of a groove, the so-called genal suture, which marks the lateral 
portion of the head-shield. In the majority of Trilobites this 
groove passes backwards from the anterior or anterolateral edge 
of this plate to its posterior or postcro-lateral border, dividing it 
into an inner portion continuous with the flabellum and fused tergal 
regions, and an outer portion bearing the eye. Those genera, like 
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Paradoxides, Olenus, Asaphus, PhilUpsia and others, in which 
this groove cuts the posterior edge of the head-shield on the inner 
side of its angle are referred to the Opisthopana ; those, like Palma- 
nties and Phacops, in which it cuts the lateral border in front of tie 
ostenor angle, belong to the Proparia. But in certain genera, 
ke Conocoryphe, Calymmene and Tr%arthrus, it cuts the margin 
of the head-shield so close to the posterior angle that the distinction 
between the two groups practically breaks down. To the Hyrpoparia 
belongs a comparatively small number of genera, like Tnnucleus 
and Aquastus, in which this groove or genal suture is beneath the 
margin of the head-shield and does not appear upon its upper 
surface. 

In external form Trilobites are not unlike Isopod Crustaceans, 
especially' the terrestrial species commonly called “ woodlice 
and until the nature of ^eir appendages was known, it was 
thought by some authorities that the two group.s might be re- 
lated. Like the woodlice they were capable of rolling themselves 
up into a ball, many specimens having been found fossilized 
in this state, with the pygidium pressed tightly against the 
head-shield. There is very little doubt that tliey lived at the 
bottom of the sea, feeding upon worms or other soft marine 
organisms, crawling slowly about the sandy or muddy bottom 
and burying themselves beneath its surface when danger 
threatened. That these animals were widely distributed in 
former times is proved by their occurrence at the present day 
in palaeozoic fossiliferous strata both of the northern hemi- 
sphere and of Australia; and dc.spite the fact that their remains 
have not been found in rocks of the Mesozoic or Kainozoic 
epochs, it was conceived to be possible that living specimens 
might be dredged from the sea-floor during the exploration 
of the ocean depths undertaken by the “Challenger” expedi- 
tion. Needless to say this faint hope was not borne out by 
results. (R. I. p.) 

TRIM, a market town and the county town of Co. Meath, 
Ireland, on the upper waters of the Boyne, 30 m. N.W. by W. 
from Dublin on a branch ol the Midland Great Western railway. 
Pop. (1901), 1513. The county buildings are here; monthly 
fairs arc held, and there is considerable trade in corn and flour; 
but the chief interest of the town lies in its liislorical associations 
and remains, enhanced by a beautiful situation. It was the 
seat of a ver)' early })ishopric. A Norman tower, called the 
Yellow Steeple, is supposed to mark the site of St Patrick’s 
Abbey of St Mary. Two gates remain from the old town walls. 
Ring John's Castle (incorrectly so called, as this monarch only 
resided here on the occasion of a visit) was originally founded 
by Hugh de Lacy in 1173, but a later date is assignable to the 
greater part of the magnificent moated building, of which the 
keep, flanking turrets, drawbridge, portcullis and barbican, 
still testif)' to its former strength, w'hich was augmented by its 
frontage to the river. Other smaller fortified buildings are 
Talbot’s and Scurlogstown Castles; the former erected by Sir 
John Talbot, lord lieutenant of Ireland in 1415 — afterwards 
earl of Slircwsbury, the latter dating from 1180. About a mile 
cast of the towm, the ruins of the abbey of St Peter and St Paul 
occupy both banks of the river. These include the transitional- 
Norman cathedral on the north bank, and a castle, guarding the 
crossing of the river, on the south, together with a chapel and 
other remains. North of the town ruins may be seen of a Domini- 
can friary of the 13th centur)\ The tower of the old parish 
church dates from 1449. annals of Trim many famous 

names have a place: Humphrey of Gloucester and Henry of 
Lancaster were imprisoned here by Richard IT. before Henry 
came to the throne; and Richard, duke of York and father of 
Edward IV,, held court at the castle, where also several Irish 
parliaments met until the middle of the 15th century; and a 
mint was established in 1469. The residence in a house in 
Dublingate Street of the famous duke of Wellington is com- 
memorated by a Corinthian column and statue. Trim is 

f ovemed by an urban district council. It was incorporated by 
Idward III., and returned two members to the Irish parliament 
until the Union in 1800. 

TRIMBIER, JOSHUA (1795-1857), English geologist, was 
bom at North Cray in Kent, on the nth of July 1795. He 
was son of Joshua Kirby Trimmer of Brentford, and grandson 
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of Mrs Sarah Trimmer (1741-1810), authoress of the Story of 
the Robins (1786). At the age of nineteen he was sent to North 
Wales to manage a copper-mine for his father; subsequently 
he was placed in charge of a farm in Middlesex, where he acquired 
a knowledge of and an interest in soils ; in 1825 he became mana- 
ger (for his father) of slate quarries near Bangor and Carnarv'on, 
and in this district he remained for many years. He discovered 
the marine shells in the drift of Moel Tryfacn. During the 
years 1850 to 1854 he was engaged on the Geological Sur\'ey, 
itiid surveyed parts of the New horcst in Hampshire, He died 
in London on the i^Hh of September 1H57. ^ 

lie puhhhlied memoirs on the Ovi^in of the Soils whkh covrr the 
Chalk of Kent] On the Genlaoy of Norfolk, a<i Illustrating the Laws of 
the Distribution of SoU\ (1847); and Proposals fur a Geological 
kiurvey, spriinllv directed to Agricultural Objects (1S50); in this 
respect la* was a pioneci in aKneultural j;;eology. He was authoi 
also of a iiseJul woi k Pyactieal Geologv and. Mineralogv (1841) 
Obiluarv by J. K. Portlock. in Quart Joiirn. Geo!. Sm (1H5K). 

TRIMONTIUM, the name of a Roman fort at Newstead, near 
Melrose, Scotland, close under the three Eildon Hills (whence 
the name Iritini m on hum). It was an advanced post of the 
Romans towards Scotland botli about 80 a.d. and after, and 
again (after an interval ui evacuation) from about \.i». 140 -t8o. 
J^^xcavations during the last four years have yielded finds 
of almost unique imjiorlanee. These inc'liide the foundations 
of several successive forts, one above' tlie other, tvhieh throw 
murh light on the character of the JGiman military post; an 
unparalleled collection of Roman armour, including ornate 
helmets, and a good series of coins and datable pottery. The 
whole illustrate the' history of the Roman army and ’that of 
Roman Scotland ^'er^' remarkably and to an extent equalled by 
no SeoUish site as yet explored. 

Uee (he report piiblisliod for the Societe of Anticpiarics of Scotland 
iw the excavatoi Mr JaTiies Curie (F. 1 . 11 .) 

TRINGOMALEE, a town and former naval statiein on the' 
north-east coast of Ceylon, too m. N.E. by N. ol Kandy. Peip. 
(itjoi), 11,295. It is built on the north side of the bay of Trin- 
comalec, on the neck of a bold peninsula separating the inner 
from the outer harbour. There is a lighlhouse on the extremity 
of Foul Point at the soutliern side of the bay, and anotlier on 
the suinniil of Round Island. The inner harbour is landlocked, 
with a safe anchorage and deep water close to the principal 
wharves; the outer harbour has an area of about 4 sq. m. 
with a depth of about 70 fathoms. With its magnificent 
harbour— one of the five or six greatest natural harbours in 
the world — it used to be the headejuartors of the admiral com- 
manding on the East Indian station, with a garrison of infanm- 
and British artillery. The breadth of the streets and esplanade’s 
somewhat atones for the mean appearance of the houses, but 
the town generally has a gloomy and impoverished aspect. 
Pearl oysters are found in die lagoon of 'rambalagam to the 
west oLthe bay. A steamer from Colombo calls weekly with 
and for passengers and cargo. Average annual rainfall, 62|- in; 
average 4 :emf)eratu^, 81-2" F. Some tobacco, rice, and palm are 
grown in tne distHqt. 

• Attgittion was directed to the importance of Trincomalee as a 
navaJ .b^ef m 1896, when a commission of officers recommended 
Its being turned* into a modern fortress. The work was com- 
menced in . 1898 and finished in 1904. All the batteries were 
rebuilt utitf fij,ted with modem appliances.^ The whole area 
was connected with cable and telephone communication, and 
armed with the.latest type of guns ; and the fortress was supposed 
to be impregnable; but in the following year the station was 
abandoned, the- naval yard closed, and the military garrison 
withdrawn. A man-of-war is still kept in Trincomalee Harbour, 
to work the defences. 

TEe town was one of the first settlements of the Tamil race 
in Ceylon, who at a very early period erected on a height at the 
extremity of the peninsula, now crowned by Fort Frederick, a 
temple dedicated to Konatha, or Konasjr, named the “temple 
of a thousand columns.” The building was desecrated and 
destroyed in 1622, when the town was taken by the Portuguese, 
who made u^e of the materials for the erection of the fort. The 


towm was successively held by the Dutch (1639), the French 
(1673), the Dutch (1674), the French (1782), and the Dutch 
(1783). After a siege of three weeks it surrendered to the 
ijritish fleet in i 705 > with other Duteh possessions in Ceylon 
was forrnall}" ceded to (rreat Britain by 1 lie Treaty oi Amiens in 
]8o2. 

TRING, a market town in the Watford parliamentary divi- 
sion of Hertfordshire, England, 31.3 m, N.W. by W. from London 
by the London and North Western railway. Pop. of urban dis- 
trict (J901), 4349. It lies on the western slope of the Chiltern 
Hills, close to the entrance to a narrow valley wffiich pierces 
them, and forms one of the highw'a3\s through them to London, 
carrying the railway, the Grand junction Canal, and a main 
road. 'Lhe church of St Peter and St Paul shows fine Per- 
pendicular work, especially in the ornate interior of the nave. 

I Industries include straw-plaiting and the weaving of canvas 
1 and silk. The Rothschild Museum, erected in 1889, contains an 
extensive natural history collection. Living wild animals arc 
also kept in a neighbouring pacidf>ck and' cages. The roarl 
which passes through Tring and along the fac'e of the hill-, 
represents the ancient Icknield Way, and there may have been 
a Romano British village on the site of Tring. 

TRINIDAD, the most southerly, and with the exception 
of Jamaica the largest, of the Briti.sh West Indian Islands. 
Pop. (igoi), 236,397. It is situated 6 m. IL of the coast of 
Venezuela, between 10° 3' and 10"’ 50' N. and 60'’ 39' and 62'' W. 
Its average length is 48 m., its breadth 35 m. and its area 1 754 
sq. in. In shape it is almost square, but it throws off two 
peninsulas westward from its north and south corners. Corozal 
Point projecting from its north-western and Iracos Point from 
its .south-western extremity enclose the Gulf of Paria. 'i'o 
the west of Corozal Point lie several islands, of wEich Chaca- 
chacare, Huevos Monos and Monos Caspar Grande are the 
^ most important. Ihc surface is level 01 undulating, exi’cpting 
in the north and south where there are ranges of hills, with 
eastern and western axes, prolongations of the Venezuelan 
I coast ranges. Of these the northern is the more elevated 
ridge, its highest point being Tucuche Peak (3100 IL.). The 
southern hills attain an elevation of Ooo ft. A small ridge 
runs east to we.st by south through the centre of the island, 
Irom Manzariilla Point to San Fernando, having an isolated 
elevation in Mt Tamana (1028). The hills of the northern and 
southern ranges are furrowed by innumerable ravines, and 
are clad to their summits with dense forest.s. 'I'here are 
numerous small streams, none navigable, and all flowing either 
east or west. 

In Its geology, as well as in its flora and fauna, Trinidad differs 
little from the mainland, with which it was probably at one time 
connected. There are four mineral spnng.s and ' several mud 
volcanoes, but the two most striking natural features arc the Maracas 
Falls, and the Pitch Lake. The Maracas F alls arc situated at the head 
of a valley ol the same name, to the north-cast ol Port of Spain, 
where the river leaps in a foaming torrent over a sheer wall of rock! 
312 ft. high. The Pitch Lake lies some 38 m. bv water south-east ot 
the capital, in the ward of La Brea. It is circular in form, about 
3 m. in circumference, and 104 acres in extent. Underground forces 
acting on the pitch cause it to rise in unequal masses, which are 
rounded oil like huge mushrooms, separated from one another by 
narrow fissures, in wdiich the rainwater collects and forms pools. 
Near the centre of the lake the pitch is always soft and can be 
observed bubbling up in a liquid state. When the sun is hot the 
lightest footfall leaves an impression and the pitch emits an unplea- 
sant odour The soil of the surrounding district is charged with 
a.sphalt, but is very fertile, while the road to the neighbouring port 
of La Brea, running on a bed of asphalt, moves .slowly tow’ards the 
sea like a glacier. The lake is worked by a company which exports 
the asphalt to the United States; paying roj^alty to the local govern- 
ment on evciy* ton exported. 

The mountain range which runs along the north coast is formed 
of clay-slates, micaceous and talcose schists, and cry.stallinc and 
compact limestones, constituting the group called tlic Caribbean 
senes, the age of which is unknown. The rest of the island is 
composed of Cretaceous, Tertiary and Quaternary strata, The 
Cretaceous beds rise to the surface in the centre and arc flanked to 
north and south by the later deposits. 0\\dng to the rarity of 
satisfactory sections the relations of the various divisions of the 
Tertiary formation are still somewhat obscure ; but they are grouped 
by J. B. Harrison into (i) Nariva and San Fernando beds. =;r Eocene 
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and Oligocen©; (2) Naparima marls Miocene and (j) Moruga 
series = i-'lioceiie and Tlcistocene. The Naparima marls consist 
01 ii lower division contaimng Globi^enna and an upper division with 
Radiolaria and diatoms and are clearly of deep-sea origin. The 
bitumen of the Phocene and Pleistocene deposits appears to have 
been formed by the decomposition of vegetable matter. Salses or 
mud volcanoes occur upon the island, but there is no evidence of true 
\'olcanic action in Tertiary or recent times, except the presence 
of occasional bands of pumiceous earth in some of the Tertiary 
dejiosits, and the pumice in these cases was probably derived from 
a distance. 

The presence of oil in large quantities in Trinidad had lieen su.S' 
pected for many years, and early in the 20th century the govern- 
ment undertook a geological survey to determine the probahilitic.s 
of an industry. This survey revealed the presence of a series of 
anticlines at payable depths in the southern division of the i.sland, 
and expcnmentiil borings by three companies at La Brea and Point 
Fortin m the south-west and Guayaguayare in the south-east proved 
the presence of oil in large quantities. In iqio the commercial 
(‘xploitation of Trinidad oil was being rapidly' pushed forward. 

The soil of the island is exceedingly rich, and well adapted to 
tlie growth of tropical products, especially of sugar and cocoa, which 
are its staples. The planting of new lands is rapidly progressing, 
the greater part of the unsold Crown lands (various block.s of which 
have been formed into forest or water reserves) being covered with 
forests, containing a valuable supply of timber. Poisonous and 
medicinal herbs grow cveiTwhcre. Owing to the variety of its 
resources. Trinidad has suflercd less from general depre.ssion than 
the other islands in the British We.si Indies. It exports cocoa, 
sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, tobacco, coco-nuts, fruit, timl)Cr, dye- 
woods, balata gum, india-rubber and asphalt. Large quantities 
of tonga-beans, the produce of the mainland, are cured in bond at 
Fort of Spain The manufacture of bitters (Angostura and others) 
is an important industry, as is also the raising of stock In addition 
Trinidad has a large carrjdng trade with the neighbouring republics, 
and rivals St Thomas {q.v ) as a centre of distribution for British 
and American merchandise through the West Indies and Venezuela. 

Lyin:; in the tract of the trade winds and being practically a part 
of tlio mainland, 'Irinidad is immune from the vicissitudes of climate 
to which the other Antilles are exposed. Jt is never visited by 
liurricancs and its sca.sons arc regular — wet from May to Janua^^^ 
with a short drv season in October known as the Indian summer 
and lasting usually about four weeks, and drv from end o! Januarv 
to middle of May The average annual rainfall is ()()’20 in. and 
the mean temperature is 78‘(»" 1 ' A volunteer force was e.stabhshed 
in 1&70. and now consists of infantry, garrison artillery and three 
companies of Light Florse stationed in Tort of Spam, San Fernando 
and St Joseph. Elementarv education is given chiefly in the ! 
state aided .schools ot the dillercnt denominations, but there are a I 
number of entirely secular schools manag^ed by the government. 
The Fresbytenan .schools are conducted by a Canadian mi.s.sion. 
Instruction is free, but in some few schools fees are paid. Agricul- 
lurc IS a compulsory suliject in all the primary schools. Higher 
e hicalion i.s provided by the Queen's Koyal College, a secular 
institibKm, to which the rresbyterian Naparima College and the 
Homan Catholic .Si Mary's College are alfdiated. Attached to these 
colleges are four scholarships ol the aimual value of <50 for four 
years, ti llable at any Britisli university. The religious bodies, both 
ChrisLi.an and Pagau are exceedingly numerous. The Roman 
Calhobrs (with an archbisliop at Port of Spain) and tlu' Anglican*^, 
with the, bishop of Trinidad at their bead, are the more powertuB 
bodies. Of the inhabitants of the island, one- third are Last Indians. 
Immigration from India is conducted under government control, 
and the prosperity of Trinidad is largely due !<► the contract labour 
obtained under this system. Of the nst the upper classes are 
ri coles ol British, French and Spanish blood, while Ibi' knver classes 
HU* ol pure or mixed negro origin, with a few Chinese. English is 
spoken in the towns and in .some ol the country districts, but in 
the north and generally in the cocoa-growing areas a French patois 
prevails, and in several districts Spanish is still in u.se. English 
monov is h'g:-.! tender, as also is the Unit- d Stales gold currency. 
Accounts are kept in dollars by the general public, but iu sterling 
by the government. There is a complete system of main and local 
i-oads constructed or under construction; there are about go m. 
ol railways, and practically all the towns of any size can be reached 
fiom Port of S])ain by rail. .Sf earners ply ilaily between Port of 
Spain and the islands at the nortlnTn entrance to the Gulf of Faria 
and between San )k*rnando (the southern terminus of the railway) 
and the south-western Ports of the island, while two steamers of the 
Royal Mail Company under contact connect Port of Spain with the 
other parts of Trinidad and Tobago. Port of Spain is idso in direct 
communication with Southampton. 

The colony (Trinidad and Tobago) is administered by a 
governor assisted by an executive council and a h*gislative 1 
council of twenty members of whom ten are officials .sitting 
by virtue of office and ten are unofficials nominated by the 
Crown. Port of Spain, the capital, is situated on the west 
coast on the shores of the Gulf of Paria. It is considered one 


of the finest towns in the West Indies, its streets are regular 
and well shaded, its water supply abundant, and an excellent 
service of tramways connects the various quarters of the town. 
It has two cathedrals, a fine block of public buildings containing 
the principal government departments, the courts of justice and 
the legislative council chamber, many other large government 
buildings, a public library , and many good shops, while one of 
its most beautiful features is its botanical garden, in which the 
residence of the governor is situated. The harbour is an open 
roadstead, safe and sheltered, but so shallow that large ships 
have to lie at anchor half a mile from the jetties. It is, never- 
theless, the place of shipment not only for the produce of the 
entire island but also for that of the Orinoco region. The popu- 
lation is about 55,000. The other towns are San Fernando 
(pop. 7613), also on the Gulf of Paria, about 30 m. south of the 
capital; and Arima (pop. 4076), an inland town 16 m. by rail east 
of Port of Spain. 

'Frinidad was discovered by Columbus in 1496. It remained 
in Spanish possession (although its then capital, Sun Jo&e de 
Oruna, was burned by Sir Walter Kaleigh in 1595) until 1797, 
when a British expedition from Martinique caused its capitula- 
tion. It was finally ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of 
Amiens in 1802. 

Siec F. Eversley, The Irinidad Reviewer (London, 1900); Sturk'.s 
Guide-}took and History of Trinidad (London); the Journal of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, passim ; and for geology, G. F. Wall and 
J. G, Sawkins, Report on the Geology of 1 rmuiad (London, i860); 
J. B. Harrison and A. J. Jukes-Browne, " d'ho Oceanic Di'poaits 
of Tnmdafl ” (British West Indies), Quart. Journ, Geol. Soc. 
(London, 1899), Iv. 177-189; R. J. L. Gupjiy, “ The Growth of Trini- 
dad,” Irans. Canadian Inst. (1903), vni. 1 37-149, with plate. The 
last paper givc.s a li.st ol all the more im]-)ortant works and papers 
on the geology of the island. 

TRINIDAD, an uninhabited i.sland in the South Atlantic, 
680 m. K. of the coa.st of I'.spirito Santo, l^razil, in 20*^ 30' S. 
20° 30' W., 4 m. long by 2 broad. It is of volcanic formation, 
and has springs of fresh water. As a pos.sible coaling and tele- 
graph station in inid-oi'ean, it formed a .subject of contention 
betv/cen Brazil and Great Britain in 1895. The dispute was 
settled in favour of Brazil, which claimed on the ground of its 
discovery by Tristan da Ciinha early in the lOth century, 
while Great Britain relied on its occupation by the astronomer 
Halley in the name of England in the year 1700. About 30 m. 
east are the three islets of Martin Vaz so named from the 
Portuguese mariner who discovered them about 1510. 

TRINIDAD, a city and the ('ounty-.seal of Las Animas county, 
Colorado^ U.S.A., in the .south part of the stale, about 100 m. S. 
of Pueblo. Pop. (1890), 553;;; (1000) 5345 (659 fon ign-born); 
(1910), 10,204, Triaid id is served by the Denver & Rio Grande, 
the Colorado & Southern, the Colorado Wyoming, and 

the Atcliison, Topeka & Santa F6 railways and by electric 
railways to the neighbouring coal-mining towns. The city is 
regular!)' laid out on a hill)' site, on both sides of the Purgatory 
(or Las Animas) river, near a picturesque canyon and mountain 
district, including the Stonewall Valley, and at the foot of the 
Raton Mountains, of which the higlicst peak, Fisher's (or 
Raton) Peak (9586 ft.), is 10 m. south of Trinidad. The city has a 
Carnegie library, a Federal building, an opera .house, an amuse- 
ment park, and the San Rafael Hospital, under the charge of the 
Sisters of (dxarity. A steam heating plant pipes heat to many 
shops, oliices and residences. Trinidad is in a coal and coke and 
.stock-raising region, and alfalfa, frijole and sugar-beets are 
produced in large quantities in the surrounding region, much 
of which is irrigated. Dry ftirming has been successfully carried 
on at an experiment farm, established in 1906, 12 m. north of the 
city. Trinidad has railway shops, foundry and machine shops, 
and coking o^Tns, ships large quantities of coal, has a wool- 
scouring mill, and various manufactures. The municipality 
owns and operates the w'atcrw'orks. Trinidad w^as incorporated 
! as a town in 1876, and in 1879 i^fcamc a city of the second 
class 

TRINIDAD, a town near the southern coast of Cuba, in 
Santa Clara Province, about 45 m. south-east of Cienfuegos, 
and 3 m. from its seaport, Casilda, which lies due south. 
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Pop. (1907), 11,197. There is a small local railway, not con- 
nected (in igoq) with the central trunk line of the island. The 
city lies on the .slope of La Vigia hill (goo ft.) amid higher moun- 
tains, and on the banks of the Jayoba (San Juan) river. The 
.streets are narrow, broken and tortuous, and the general 
asped of the town is medieval. There are some attractive 
building.s and a very fine market square. The fine scenery 
in the neighbourhood, and the climate, which is possibly the 
healthiest in Cuba, make the place a favourite resort for natives 
and foreigners. Casilda (pop. in 1907, 1246) has a land- 
locked, shallow harbour; but Masio Bay, a trifle farther distant, 
accommodates larger craft ; and there are excellent deep-water 
anchorages among the quays f)ff the coast. 7 'he Manati river 
is navigable for about 7 m. inland, and i.s used as an outlet 
for .sugar and molasses crops. These and honey are the 
chief exports; tobacco and various vegetables and fruits arc 
of minor importance. 'Irinidad is one of the .seven original 
cities of Cuba established by Diego Velasquez. It was founded 
m 1514 on the coast, but after being attacked by pirates was 
removcid inland. It was thrice .sacked by English buccaneers — 
in 1642, 1654 and 1702; and in the following years, up to and 
for a time after the Peace of Utrecht (1713), it maintained .ships 
and soldiers. Indeed, throughout the fir.st half of the 18th 
century it was on a continuous war footing against English 
corsairs, making reprisals on British ships and thriving at the 
same time on a large contraband trade with Jamaica and other 
foreign colonie.s. In 18 iS Casilda wa.s opened to legid commerce 
under the national and foreign flags. 

TRINITARIANS, a religious order founded in 1198 by St 
John of Matha and St Eelix of Valois, for the liberation of 
Christian prisoners and .slaves from captivity under the Moors 
and Saracens. The two founders went to Rome and there 
obtained the approbation of Innocent 111 ., 1198. The rule 
was the Augustinian, supplemented by regulations of an 
austere character. The liabit was white, with a red and blue 
cross on the breast. The Trinitarians arc canons regular, but 
in England they were often spoken of as friars. I'hc first 
monastery and head house of the order was at Cerfroy near 
Soisson.s. Among tlic earliest recruits were some EnglLslunen, 
and the fir.st to go on the special mission of the order were two 
Englishmen, who in 1200 went to Morocco and returned thence 
to France with 186 liberated Christian captives. Thi.s .succe.ss 
excited great enthusiasm and led to the diffusion of ihc order 
all over Western Christendom. At the beginning of the i8th 
century there were still 250 houses, and it is stated that there 
had been 800; thi.s, however, includes 43 in England, where 
Dugdalc says he could find traces only of a dozen: so that 
the high figure.s are probably apocryphal. The first house in 
England was at Motteriden, in Kent, founded in 1224. The 
ordinary method of freeing captives was by paying their ransom, 
and .for* this purpcisc vast .sums oi money were collected by the 
Trinitarian, s ; 'bift they were called upon, if other mean.s failed, to 
offer them af Ives exchange for Christian captives. Many 

thousands* Were liberated by their efforls. In tin; 1 7th century 
a refoifm called the Barefooted Trinitarians was initiated, which 
became, a 'difitinct order and is the only one that survives. 
There afe now less than 500 members. Their headquarters are 
at San • Cri^gono in Rome. They devote themselves to the 
■ rans9mihj?'''of /legro slaves, especially children, and a great 
district in Somaliland has been since J1904 entrusted to them 
as a field for missionary work. There were Trinitarian nuns 
anif a Third Order. 

The chief m«dVrn book on the Trinitarians is Deslandres, L'OrdfC 
frangaxs its Trmitaires (2 volb. 1903). Sufficient informatiou 
will be founil in Ilclyot, Utstoiye des urdres religieux (1714), vol. ii. 
chs. 45-50; and in Max lieimbuchcr, Oyden «, KongregcUionen (1907), 
- ii. §57. (E. C. B.) 

TRINITY HOUSE» CORPORATION OF, an association of 
English mariners which originally had its headquarters at Dept- 
ford in Sent. In its first charter, received from Henry VIII. 
in 1514, it was described as the “ guild or fraternity of the 
most glorious and undividable Trinity of St Qement.” The first 


master appointed was the founder of the corporation, Sir Thomas 
Spert, comptroller of the navy to the king, and commander of 
the “ Harry Grace de Dieu.” Deptford having been made a 
royal dockyard by Henry VII L, and being the station where 
outgoing .ship.s were supplied with pilots, the corporation rapidly 
developed its influence and uscfulne.ss. By Henry VIII. it was 
entrusted with the direction of the new naval dockyard. From 
Elizabeth, who conferred on it a grant of arms in 1 573, it received 
authority to erect beacons and other marks for the guidance of 
navigators along the coasts of England. In 1604 a select 
class, was constituted called Elder Brethren, the other 
members being called Younger Brethren. By the charter of 
160Q the sole management of affairs was conferred on the Elder 
Brethren; the Younger Brethren, however, having a vote in 
the election of master and wardens. The practical duties 
of the fraternity are discharged by the acting Elder Brethren, 
13 in number, of whom 2 are elected from the royal navy 
and )i from the merchant service; but as a mark of honour 
persons of rank and eminence are admitted as honorary Elder 
Brethren. In 1647 corporation was dissolved by parliament, 
but it was reconstructed in 1660, and the charter was re- 
newed by James II. in 1685. In 1687 a by-law of the Trinity 
House for the first time required an agreement in writing 
between the master and crew of a ship. A new haU and alms- 
hou.ses were erected at Deptford in 1765; but for some time 
the offices of the corporation had been transferred to London, 
where for a while they Jiad a house in Water Lane, Lower 
'riiamcs Street, and in 1795 their headquarters were removed 
to Trinity House, Tower Hill, built from the designs of Samuel 
Wyatt. By an act of 1836 they received powers to purchase 
from the Crown, as well as Irom private proprietors, all 
interests in eoa.st lights. For the maintenance of lights, buoys, 
&c., they had power to rai.se money by tolls, the surplus being 
devoted to the relief of old and indigent mariners or their near 
relatives. In .1853 the control of the funds collected by the 
corporation was transferred to the board of trade, and the 
money over whh'h the brethren were allowed independent 
control was ultimately reduced to the private income derived 
from funded and trust property. Their practical duties in 
erection and maintenance of lighthouses, buoys and beacons 
remain as important as ever. Similar functions are earned 
out by the Northern Lighthouse Board and the Irish Lighthouse 
Board, for Scotland and Ireland respedively. They have 
also the care and supervision of pilots. Other lYinity Houses 
established under charter or act of parliament for the appoint- 
ment and control of pilots are at Hull and Newcastle. The 
Elder Brethren of Trinity Masters also act as nautical assessors 
in the high court of admiralty. The corporation has a large 
wharf and repair shop at the mouth of the river Lea, where 
most of the work in connexion with buoying the Thames is 
carried out. 

Sec W. H. Mavo, Trinitv House, London, Past and Pvesent 
(London, 19(5); C. R. B. Bairutt, The Trinity House of Deptford 
btyond (1893). 

TRINITY SUNDAY, the Sunday next after Whitsunday. A 
festival in honour of the Trinity had been celebrated locally at 
various dates before Pope John XXII . in 1334 ordered its 
general observance on the octave of Whitsunday. According 
to Gervase of (Yinterbury, it had been introduced into England 
by Thomas Bccket, archbishop of Canterbury, in 1162. It has, 
however, never been reckoned among the great festivals of the 
Church. From Trinity Sunday onwards all Sundays until the 
close of the ecclesiastical year are reckoned as “ after Trinity.'’ 
In the Roman Church these Sundays are also reckoned as “ after 
Pentecost.” In the latter case they arc described as dominicae 
trinitatiSy not to be confused with dominicae pc^t trinitaiis ; e.g. 
Dominica sexta post trinitatis is the same as Dominica septima 
trinitatis, 

TRINODA NECESSITAS, the name used by modem historians 
to describe the threefold obligation of serving in the host 
(fyrd), repairing and constructing bridges (bryc-geweorc), and 
the construction and maintenance of fortresses {purhhot), to 
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which all freeholders were subject in Anglo-Saxon times. The 
obligations are usually mentioned in charters as the sole excep- 
tions tenants of immunities; sometimes, however, a fourth obli- 
gation (singtdare praetium contra altum) is reserved, as in the 
charter granted by Wiglaf of Mercia on the 28th of December 
831 {Cod. dip. i. 294). Ceolwulf’s charter of 822 to Arch- 
bishop Wilfred is remarkable, as the military service is there 
restricted to txpeditiones contra paganos ostes (ibid. i. 272). 
The threefold obligation is first mentioned in a Latin charter 
{expeditione pontis arcisue consiructione) of doubtful authen- 
ticity, which professes to have been granted by Eadbald of 
Kent in a.p. 616 {Cod. dip. v. 2), but it is not until the 8th 
century that it appears in documents which are generally 
admitted to be genuine. Although there were correspond- 
ing obligations in the Frankish Empire which were called by 
Charles the Bald {antiquam ei alianm gentium consuetudinem), 
Stubbs held that the arguments which refer them to a Roman 
origin want both congruity and continuity. 

The phrase " trinocla noecssitas " is not to bo found in the An^ylo- 
Saxon laws and charters; and Solden was probably the first historian 
of eminence who used it. " These three excejitions/’ he says, “ arc 
noted by the term of a three-knotted necessity in an old charter 
wherein King Cedwalla granted to Wilfrid, the first bishop of 
Shelsey in Sussex, the village of Paganham." This charter is an 
nth-ccntury copy of a lost orif^nal, but the words to which Solden 
referred arc plainly written as trimoda necessitas not tnnoda nccessitas 
Du Cange gives two examples of the word tfimoda in medieval Latin, 
in wliich hinguage it meant “ triple but he cites no medieval 
example of trinoda; and m classical Latin the form is unlcnown, 
while tnnodia [ier-fiodus^ “ triple-knotted *') occurs only rarely 
(Ovid. Her. iv. 115; Fast.i. 575). 

See Du Cange, Glossarium; W. Stubbs, The Constitutional History 
of England, l 80 , 87: J. M. Kemble, Codex anglo-saxonicus, passim; 
Solden, Engli.^h Janus (Lomlon, 1682), p. .^3 ; Walter de Gray 
Bircb, Cartularinm saxonicum, passim ; Facsimiles of Ancienf 
Charters in the British Museum, pt. iv. Cotton MS. Augustus, 
a. 80. (C. J. T.) 

TRINOVANTES (commonly Trinobantes), a powerful British 
tribe about 50 b.c.-a.d. 50 dwelling north and north-east 
of London, rivals and neighbours of the Catuvellauni. When 
Caesar invaded Britain 54 B.c. they joined him against their 
domestic rivals and it is possible (though not certain) that 
half a century after Caesar’s departure they succumbed to 
them. Certainly they were conquered by Rome in a.d. 43 
and joined in Boadicea’s revolt in 61. In the tribal division 
of Roman Britain given by Ptolemy their land included Camulo- 
dunum (Colchester), but nothing more is known of them. But 
their name plays a part in medieval legends and romances. 
There it was inteipretcd as Troy Novant, the “new Troy,” 
and connected with the names of the Trojans Brutus and 
Corineus who were reputed to have given their names to 
Britain and Cornwall. (F. J. H.) 

TRIOLET, one of the fixed forms of verse invented in medieval 
France, and preserved in the practice of many modern litera- 
tures, It consists of eight short lines on two rhymes, arranged 
a b a a a b a b , and in French usually begins on the ma.sculjne 
rhyme. I'he first line reappears as the fourth line, and the 
seventh and eighth lines n^poat the opening couplet ; the first 
line, therefore, is repeated three times, and hence the name. 
No more typical specimen of the triolet could be found than 
the following, by Jacques Ranchin {c. 1690): — 

^‘Le premier jour du mois de mai 
Fut le plus heureux de ma vie : 

Le beau desscin que jo formais, 

Le premier jour du mois de mai i 
Je vous vis et je vous aimais. 
bi ce desscin vous plut, Sylvie, 

Le premier jour du mois de mai 
Fut le plus heureux de ma vie,'' 

This poem was styled by Manage “ the king of triolets.” The 
great art of the triolet consists in using the refrain-line with 
such naturalness and ease that it should seem inevitable, 
and yet in each repetition slightly altering its meaning, 
or at least its relation to the rest of the poem. The triolet 
seems to have been invented in the 13th century. The earliest 
example known occurs in the CleomadSs of Aden^-)e*Roi 
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(1258-1297). The medieval triolet was usually written in lines 
of ten syllables, and the lightness of touch in the modern speci- 
mens was unknown to these perfectly serious examples, (hie 
of the best-known is that of Froissart, “Mon coeur s’ebat 
en odorant la rose.” The rules are laid down in the Art et 
Science de Rkethorique (1493) Henry de Croi, who quotes 
a triolet written in words of one syllable. According to 
Sarrasin, who introduces the triolet as a mourner in his Pompe 
funebre de Yoiiure, it was that writer who “ remis en vogue ” 
the ancient precise forms of verse, “ par ses balades, ses trio- 
lets ct ses rondeaux, qui par sa mort (1648) retoumaient 
dans leur ancien d^cri.” Boileau threw scorn upon the deli- 
cate art of these pieces, and mocked the memory of Clement 
Marot because he “ tourna des triolets,” but Marmontel 
recognized the neatness and charm of the form. They 
continued to be written in France, but not by poets of much 
pretension, until the middle of the X9th century, when there 
was a great revival of their use. 

The earliest triolets in English are those of a devotional 
nature composed in 1651 by Patrick Carey, a Benedictine 
monk at Douai, where he probably had become acquainted 
with what Voiture had made a fashionable French pastime. 
In modem times, the triolet was re-introduced into English 
by Robert Bridges, in 1873, with his — 

“ Wlien first we mot, we did not guess 
That Love would prove so hard a master; 

Of more than common frieiidhness 
Wlien first wo mot we did not guess. 

Who could foretell the sore distress, 

This irretrievable disaster, 

When first we met ? — we did not guess 
That Love would prove so hard a master ” 

Since then the triolet has been cultivated very widely in 
English, most successfully by Austin Dobson, whose “ Rose 
kissed me to-day,” “ I intended an Ode ” and “ In the School 
of Coquettes ” are masterpieces of ingenuity and easy grace. 
In later Freni:h literature, triolets are innumerable; perhaps 
the most graceful cycle of them is “ Les Prunes,” attached 
by Alphonse Daudet to his Les Amoureuses in 1858; and there 
are delightful examples by Theodore de Banville. In Germany 
the triolet has attracted much attention. Those which had 
been written before his day were collected by Friedrich Rass- 
mann, in 1815 and 1817. But as early as 1795 an anthology 
of triolets had been published at Halberstadt, and another 
lit Brunswick in lyqb. Rassmann distinguished three species 
of triolet, the legitimate form (which has been described 
above), the loose triolet, which only approximately abides 
by the rules as to number of rhymes and lines, and single- 
strophe poems which more or less accidentally approach the 
true triolet in charac ter. The tru(‘ triolet was employed by 
W. Sdilegcl, Hagedorn, Ruckert, Platen and other romantic 
poets of the early J9th century. In many languages the 
triolet has come into very frequent use to give point and 
bnghtne.s.s to a brief stroke of satire; the French newspapers 
are full of examples of this. The triolet always, or at least 
since medieval tunes, has laljoured under a suspicion of frivo- 
lity, and Rivarol, in 1788, found no more cutting thing to 
say of Conjon de Bayeux than that he was “ si rechcrch<^ pour 
le triolet.” But in the hands of a genuine poet who desires 
to record and to repeat a mood of graceful reverie or pathetic 
humour, the triolet possesses a very delicate charm, 

Soc Friedrich Rassmann, Sammlung inolettischer Spiele (Leipzig, 
1817). (L. G.) 

TRIPHENYLMETHANE, (C(jH5)8CH, a hydrocarbon, impor- 
tant as being the parent substance of several series of exceedingly 
valuable dyestuffs, e.g. rosanilines and malachite greens derived 
from aminotriphenylmethanes, and auxins and pbtbaleins de- 
rived from ox^ 4 riphenylmethanes. It is obtained by condensing 
benzal chloride with mercury diphenyl (Kekul^ and Fran- 
chimont, Ber.^ 1872, 5, p. 907); from benzal chloride or benzo- 
trichlorideand zinc dust or aluminium chloride; from chloroform 
or carbon tetrachloride and benzene in the presence of aluminium 
chloride; and deamidating di- and tri-aminotri{dienylmethane 
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with nitrous acid and alcohol ( 0 . and E. Fischer, Ann,j i88i, 206, 
p. 1 52). The last reaction is most important, for it established the 
connexion between this hydrocarbon and the rosanilines. Tri- 
phenylmetliane is a white crystalline solid, melting at 92° and 
boiling at 358°. It separates from benzene and thiophene with 
one molecule of the “ solvent of crystallization.” On oxidation 
it gives triphenylcarbinol, (C^H^JaC-OH, and reduction with 
h> driodic acid and red phosphorus gives benzene and toluene. 
It c'ombincs with potassium to give (QHj,)gCK, which with 
carbon dioxide gives potassium triphenylacetate, (C6H5)3C-CO.,K. 
J' uming nitric acid gives a paratrinitro substitution derivative 
which on reduction gives paralcucanilinc ; the salt of the carbinol 
formed on oxidizing this substance is the valuable dye rosaniline. 

Considerable interest is attached to the remarkable series oi 
hydrocarbons obtained by Gomberg [Ber., igoo, 33, p. 3150, et seq.) 
by acting on tnjihenylmethane chlonde (from tnphenylmethanc 
carbinol and phosphorus pentachloride, or from carbon tetra- 
chloride and benzene in the presence of aluminium chloride) and 
its homologues with zinc, silver or mercury Triphenylmethane 
chloride yields triphenylnicthyl ; ditolylphenylmethyl and tritolyl 
methyl have also been prepared. They behave as unsaturated 
compounds, combining with oxygen to form peroxido.s and with 
llie halogens to form tnarylmcthanc halides, Triphenylmethyl 
also combines with ethers and esters, but the compounds so formed 
are unsaturated. In the solid state triphenyl is colourless, crystal- 
line and bi molecular. It was thought that it might be identical 
with hcxaphenylcthane, but the supposed synthesis of this sub- 
stance by Ullmann and Dorsum {Dev., 1902, 3.5, p. 2877) ajipeared 
to disprove this, although it showed tluit tnphcnylmethyl readily 
isomenzed into their product, under the influence of catalysts 
A.i'h Tschitschibabm [Ber., 1908, 41, p. 2421), however, has shown 
that Ullmann and Bor.sum’s preparation was para-benzhydrol- 
tetraphenylmelhanc (CrtIifi).jCH C(,Hj-C(CrtllJ.<,; and the view- that 
solid triphenylmethyl is hexaphenylethane has much in its favour. 
Another remarkable fact is that these substances yield coloured 
solutions m organic solvents; tnphenylmelhyl gives a yellow' solu- 
tion, whilst chtolylphcnyl and tntolylmethyls give orange solutions 
w’hich on warming turn to a violet and to a magenta, the changes 
being reversed on cooling. Several views have been published to 
explain this fact. A summary is given by Tschil.sehibabin [Jnurn. 
prah. Chem., 1907 (ii.), 74, p. 340). It appears probable that the 
solid ions contain a quinonoid modilication (sec Gomberg and Cone, 
Ann., igog, 370, p. 142). 

TRIPOD (Gr. rptrrov^, Lat. iripus), in chis.sical antiquities, 
any “ three-footed ” uten.sil or article of furniture. The name 
is specially applied to the following : (i) A scat or table 
with three legs. (2) A stand for holding the caldron used for 
boiling water or cooking meat ; when caldron and stand were 
made in one piece, the name was given to the complete ap- 
paratus. (3) A sacrificial tripod, or altar, the most famous of 
which was the Delphic tripod, on which the Pythian priestess 
took her seat to deliver the oracles of the god, the scat 
being formed by a circular slab on tlie top, on which a branch 
of laurel w.as deposited when it was unoccupied by the prieste.ss. 
Another well-known tripod was the “ Platuean,” made from 
a t.cntb part of the spoils taken from the Persian army after 
the battle of Plataea. This consisted of a golden basin, sup- 
ported -by broi^ serpent with three heads (or three serpents 
intertwined),* witn a list of the states that had taken part 
■in war inscribed on the coils of the serpent. The golden 
l)ovvb was' carried off by the Phocians during the Sacred War; 
the waa -iremoved by the emperor Constantine to Con- 

slcintindplo', Where it is still to be seen in the Atmeidan (hippo- 
droi-nfi)-i^bOt \p a damaged condition, the h'feacls of the, serpents 
having disappeared. The inscription, however, has been also 
entirely restored (see Frazer on Pausanias, v. 299 seq.). 
Stu'h tripods were usually of bronze and had three “ ears ” 
(rings which ^rved as handles). They also frequently had a 
central upright as support in addition to the three legs. Tripods 
are frequently mentioned in Homer as prizes in athletic 
gafnes flcnd as crrmplimentary gifts, and in later times, highly 
decorated and bearing inscriptions, they served the same purpose. 
Thfy were also used as dedicatory offerings to the gods, and 
in the drama 4 :ic contests at the Dionysia the victorious choregus 
(a wealthy citizen who bore the expense of equipping and 
training the chorus) received a crown and a tripod, which 
he cither dedicated to some god or set upon the top of a 
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marble structure erected in the form of a small circular temple 
in a street in Athens, called the “ street of tripods,” from the 
large number of memorials of this kind. One of these, the 
“ monument of Lysicrates,” erected by him to commemorate 
his victory in a dramatic contest in 335 b.c. is still in existence 
(see P'razer ii. 207). 

See C. O. Muller, De tripode delphico (1820); F. Wicseler, Ueber 
den delphischen Dretfuss (1871); E. Keiscli, Grieckische Weih- 
geackenke (1890), and his aa’ticle ‘‘Dreifuss" in Pauly Wissowa, 
Realcncyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, v. pt. 2 (1905). 

TRIPOLI^ a Turkish vilayet (regency) of North Africa. It 
is bounded N. by the Mediterranean (between ii° 40' and 
25° 12' E,) and has a coast-line of over 1100 m. Tripoli 
comprises at least five distinct regions— Tripoli proper, the 
Barca plateau (Cyrenaica), the Aujila oases, P'czzan (g.v.) 
and the oases of Ghadames and Ghat — which with the inter- 
vening sandy and stony wastes occupy the space between 
Tunisia and Egypt, extend from the Mediterranean south- 
wards to the Tropic of Cancer, and have a collective area of 
about 400,000 sq. m., with a population estimated at from 

800.000 to 1 ,300,000. Towards the south and east the frontiers 
arc undefined. But on the west side the conventional line laid 
down by agreement with France in 1886 was more accurately 
determined in 1892, when the terminal point on the Mediter- 
ranean wa.s shifted from Burj-el-Biban to Ras Ajir, 18 m. to 
the south-east, in 33*^ 12' N. 11° 40' F.. From this point the 
line passes along the Wad Magla and across the Erg (sand) 
dunes in .such a way as to leave Ghadames to Turkey. In 
consequence of frontier collisions the boundary as far as 
Ghadames was precisely defined in jgio. South of that point 
the rival claim.s of France and Turkey remained in dispute. 

For some distance ea.st of Tunisia the seaboard is low and 
sandy, and is often regarded as a part of the Sahara, which, 
however, begins only some 80 m. farther south, 
beyond the Jebels Nefusi, Ycfren and Ghurian 
(Gharian). The “ Jebel,” as this .system is locally 
called, terminates eastwards in the Tarhona heights of the Homs 
(Khoms) coast district, has a mean altitude of about 2000 ft, and 
culminates in the Takut (Tekuk) volcano (2800 ft.) nearly 
but south of the capital. It is not a true mountain range, 
due rather the steep scarp of the Saliaran plateau, which encloses 
southwards the Jefara coast plains, and probably represents 
the original coast-line. The Ghurian section is scored in places 
by the beds of intermittent coast streams, and on its lower 
slopes is clothed with a rich sub-tropical vegetation. South 
of these escarpments, the vast Hammada el-Homra, the “Red 
Hammada,” an interminable stony table-land covering some 

40.000 sq. m., occupies the whole space between Tripoli proper 
and the Kezzan depression. 'J'he now uninhabited and water- 
less Hammada formerly drained through several large rivers, 
.such as the Wadis Targelat (IJani, Kseia), Terrgurt, Sofejin, 
Zemzem and Bel, north-eastwards to the Gulf of Sidra {Syrtis 
major). Southwards the table-land is skirted by the Jebel 
Welad Has.san, the Jebel es-Suda, the Jebel Morai-Yeh, and 
other detached ranges, which have a normal west to east trend 
in the direction of the Aujila oases, rising a little above the level 
of the plateau, but falling precipitously towards Fezzan. The 
The Jebel es-Suda (Black Mountains), most conspicuous of 
these range.s, with a mean altitude of 2800 ft,, takes its name 
from the blackened aspect of its limestone and sandstone rocks, 
which have been subjected to volcanic action, giving them the 
appearan.ee of basalt. Eastwards this range ramifies into the 
two crcscent-shaped chains -of the Haruj el-Aswad and Haruj 
el-Abiad (“Black” and “White” Haruj), which rise some 
700 ft. above the Red Hammada, and enclose an extensive 
Cretaceous plateau. Rocks of Cretaceous age cover, indeed, 
an immense area of the northern part of the vilayet, recent 
eruptive rocks being reprc.sented by the lavas and ashes of the 
craters of Takut and Manterus. The later palaeozoic formations 
occur in Fezzan. 

Beyond the barren Ghadama district in the north of the 
Hammada the dreary aspect of the wilderness is broken by 
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several tracts under grass, com and dale-palms, and containii^ 
some permanent reservoirs in the beds of the Wadis Sofejin 
and Zemzem, where the plateau falls from a mean height of 
2000 ft. to 1000 and 530 ft. respectively. Bui it again rises 
rapidly southwards to a somewhat uniform level of 1600 or 
1700 ft., and here the main caravan route from Tripoli to 
Murzuk and Lake Chad traverses for a distance of fully 130 m. 
a monotonous region of sandstone, underlying clays, mark, 
gypsum and fossiliferous silicious deposits. In its northern 
section this part of the Hammada, as it is locally called in a 
pre-eminent sense, is relieved by a few patches of herbage, 
scrub and brushwood, with a little water left in the rocky 
cavities by the heavy showers which occasionally fall. 

North-eastwards the Neddik pass over the Jebcl Morai-Yeh 
leads down to the remarkable chain of low-lying oases, which, 
from the chief member of the group, is commonly 
the Aujila depression. Collectively the oases 
DepfBBiott* the aspect of a long winding valley, which 

is enclosed on the north side by the southern escarpments of the 
Barca plateau, expands at intervals into patches of perennial 
verdure and shallow saline basins, and extends from the Wadi 
el-Fareg, near the Gulf of Sidra, through the Bir Rassam, Aujila, 
Jalo, Farodgha, and Siwa oases, to the Natron lakes and the dried-up 
branch of the Nile delta known as the Bahr bili-Ma (waterless river). 
The whole region presents the aspect of a silted-up marine inlet, 
which perhaps in Pliocene times penetrated some 300 m. south-east- 
wards in the direction of the Nile. Nearly all the fossil shells found 
in its sands belong to the fauna now living in the Mediterranean, 
and Siwa is 98 ft. below sea-level. This is true also of its eastern 
extensions, Sittra (80) and the Birket cl-Kerun in the Fayum (141). 
But Aujila and Jalo stand 130 and 296 ft. respectively above sea- 
level, so that the idea entertained by the explorer Gerhard Rohlfs 
of transforming the chain of oases into a marine gulf, and thus 
converting the Barca plateau into an island or peninsula in the midst 
of the Mediterranean waters, and in fact flooding the Libyan desert, 
must share the fate of Colonel Francois Roudaire’s equally visionary 
scheme in respect of the Western Sahara. 

The Barca plateau, which consists largely of strata of tertiary 
formation, falls in terraces down to the Aujila depression, and 
presents an unbroken rampart of steep cliffs towards 
^BBarcm Mediterranean, is by far the most favoured region 
PlBtBBu, vilayet. Its many natural advantages of climate, 

soil and vegetation led to the estabUshment of several Greek colonics, 
the oldest and most famous of which was that of Cyvene {q.v.)t 
<lating from about 630 D.c. From this place the whole region took 
the name of Cyrenaica {q.v.) and was also known as Pentapolis, from 
its " five cities ” of Cyrene, Apollonia, Arsinoc, Berenice and Barca. 
The elevated platciiu of Cyrenaica, which encloses the Gulf of Sidra on 
the west, is separated southwards by the Aujila depression from the 
Libyan desert, and projects northwards far into the Mediterranean, 
might seem, like the Atlas region in the west, to belong geologically 
rather to the European than to the African mainland. It has a 
mean altitude of considerably over 2000 ft., and in the Jebcl Akhdar 
(Green Mountains) attains a height of nearly 3500 ft. East- 
wards the Barca uplands merge gradually in the less elevated 
Marmarica plateau, which nowhere rises more than 1800 ft. above 
sea-lovcl, and disappears altogether in the direction of the Nile^ 
delta. The most easterly spot on the coast belonging to Tripoli is 
the head of the Gulf of Solum; from this point the frontier line 
sepal ating the regency from the Egyptian dominions runs south 
so as to leave the Siwa oasis on the Egyptian side of the line. 

South of the Aujila dejircssion the land rises steadily to a height of 
nearly 1200 feet in the Kufra oases, which lie between 21" and 24*^ E., 
north of the Tropic of Cancer and due east of Fezzan. 
TbBKuffB group consists of five distinct oases in the heart 

Offses. qI Libyan desert — Taizerbo, Zighen, Bu-Zeima, 
Erbona and Kebabo-— which extend for a distance of 200 ra. north- 
west and south-east, and have a collective area of 7000 sq, m. and a 
population ol 6000 or 7000 Arabo-Bcrbcr nomads. Good water is ob- 
tained in abundance from the underground reservoirs, whichhe within 
a few feet of the surface, and support over a million date-palms. 
Kufra, that is, “ Infidels " (in reference to the now extinct pagan 
Tibu aborigines), is a centre of the SenfJssite brotherhood, whose 
xawya (convent) at lof, in Kebabo, ranks in importance with that 
of Jarabub, their cniof station in Cyrenaica. This circumstance, 
together with the great fertility of the group and its position midway 
on the caravan route between Cyrenaica and Wadai, imparts excep- 
tional import- nee to these oases. Formerly the Turks did not exer- 
cise authority in Kufra, the influence of the Senussi bciug paramount. 
Kufra, moreover, is outside the hmits usually assigned to Tripoli. 
But in 1910 Ottoman troops were in occupation of the oases. 

Ghat stands 2400 feet above the sea, on the Wadi Aghelad in 
the Igharghar basin, and consequently belongs, not to the Fezzan 
nu 4 d^ression. but to the Saharan plateau. The Aghelad, or 

aMi. ti paggage,” trends north to the lasawan valley along the 
east loot of the Tasiii plateau, that is, the diWdc between the waters 


which formerly flowed north to the Mediterranean, west to 
Atlantic, and south to the Niger and Chad basins. Ghat, which is 
skirted eastwards by the Akakus range, is a sandy plmn dotted 
over with clumps or groves of date-palms. In the centre is an open 
space where is held a great annual fair, and to this, combined wi^ 
its position on one of the caravan routes across the desert, the oasis 
owes all its importance. For several years, at the end of the 19th 
and beginning of the 20th centuries, the only caravan route used from 
the Niger countries to Tripoli was by way of Ghat, disturbances 
in Bornu and raids by Tuareg having closed all other routes. 
There is, in the oasis, a population of perhaps 10,000, nearly all 
Ihajenen Tuareg, about half of whom live in the town of G^t 
(350 m. south of Ghadames and 250 south-west of Murzuk), which 
appears to be a relatively modern place, successor to Rapsa, a great 
commercial centre and military station under the Roman Empire. 

Ghadames, on the contrary, is ancient, being the Cydamus of the 
Garamantes, the capture of which by L. Cornelius Balbus Minor 
led to the overthrow of their empire. The oasis, ^ 

which stands on the cretaceous Tinghert plateau 300 m. 
south-west of Tripoli, and 1200 ft. above the sea, is enclosed bv 
a circular rampart over 3 m. in circumference. The town, which 
occupies the south-west comer of the enclosure, has a population 
of about 7000. Owing to its perennial springs and artesian wells, 
the oasis yields an abundance of dates, figs, apricots and vegetables, 
besides some wheat, barley and millet. It occupies a highly advan- 
tageous position at the converging-point of several caravan routes, 
and has extensive trading relations with the markets of Tripoli, 
Tunisia and the Sudan. 

Climate . — The climate of Tripoli is very variable; cold nights often 
succeed warm days. The rainfall in the northern regions varies 
from 5 in. to 15 in. a year — December, January and February being 
the rainy season. The mean temperature on the coast lands is 68®; 
it is very much higher in the Hammada, where rain seldom falls. 

Flora and Fauna . — The flora in the greater part of the regency is 
Saharan, the date-palm being the characteristic tree. The gum- 
yielding acacia, the tamarisk, sapan, mastic and pistachio are found 
in the wadis, and shi (wormwood) grows in clusters on the stony 
plateaus. In the Barca plateau and in parts of the coast belt the 
flora is more varied, resembling that of the Mediterranean countries 
generally. In these regions the laurel, myrtle and other evergreens 
are fairly common, and the oak, cypress, pine, carob and other 
trees occur, notably the olive, found also in the oases. Other fruit 
trees are the almond, fig, pomegranate, quince and apricot. Vines 
flourish in a few districts. 

The larger wild animals are scarcely represented in Tripoli. The 
wild boar is found in Jebel Akhdar, the hyena, fox ancl jackal in 
the deserts. The mouflon, gazelle, hares, rabbits and marmots are 
among the commoner animals. Reptiles include the homed viper 
and the gecko. The characteristic animal is the camel, found only 
in the domesticated state. Horses and cattle are bred, but the horses 
arc not numerous; goats and a fat-tailed variety of sheep are kept 
in large numbers. Birds include the ostrich, vultures, hoopoes, 
wood pigeons and doves. Bees are numerous and honey forms an 
article of export. 

The explorations of Henri Duveyrier, Victor Largeau, Erwin 
von Bary and H. S. Cowper during the second half of the 19th 
century showed that Tripoli was not only inhabited luhakt^ 
by primitive man, but was the seat of a flourishing tBuu* 
Neolithic culture, comparable to and in many respects resem- 
bling that of Iberia, Brittany and the British Isles. As in 
other parts of Mauretania, many now arid and uninhabitable 
wastes arc strewn with monolithic and other remains, which 
occur in great variety of form and in vast numbers, as many as 
10,000, chiefly of the menhir type, having been enumerated in 
the Mejana steppe alone. All kinds of megalithic structures 
are found — dolmens and circles like Stonehenge, cairns, under- 
ground cells excavated in the live rock, barrows lopped* with ’ 
huge slabs, cup stones, mounds in the form of step pyramids, and 
sacrificial altars. Most remarkable are the “ Senams,” or tri- 
lithons of the Jebel Msicl and other districts, some still standing, 
some in ruins, the purpose of which has not been determined. 
They occur either singly or in rows, and consist of two square 
uprights 10 ft. high standing on a common pedestal and supporting 
a huge transverse beam. In the Terrgurt valley “ there had been 
originally no less than eighteen or twenty megalithic Irilithons, 
in a line, each with its massive altar placed beiore it ” (Cowper). 
There is reason to believe that the builders of these prehistonc 
monuments are represented by the Berber people, who stifl 
form the substratum, and in some places the bulk, of the in- 
habitants of Tripoli proper. But even here the Berbers have 
for the most part been driven to the Ghurian and Tarhona 
uplands by the Arab nomads, who now occupy the jefara flats 
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atbout the capital, and arc in almost exclusive possession of 
Cyrenaica, Marmaric^ and the Aujila oases. In Fezzan the 
Saharan Berbers (Tinylkum Tuareg) are dominant, but are 
here largely intermin^ed with Negro or Negroid intruders 
from the Sudan. But even in the uplands many of the Berbers 
have been Arabized, and Cowper describes the people of the 
Tarhona heights as “ pure-bred Arabs.’* Other early intruders 
are the Jews, scmie of whom arrived from Egypt in the time of 
the Ptolemies, and still lead the life of troglodytes in the lime- 
stone caves of the Ghurian escarpments. They are also 
numerous in the large towns, where there are also colonies of 
Turks, and Maltese, Italian, Cretan and other South European 
traders and artisans. 

On the other hand, no trace can be now detected cither of 
the Greeks who colonized Cyrenaica in the yth century b.c., 
TripofiMiia Phoenicians who at a still earlier date 

oiii0r founded the three great cities of Oea, Sabrata and 
Towai. Leptis Magna (q.v,), from which the western region 
projecting seawards between the two Syrtes took the name 
of Tripolitana. Later, when Oea, which stood between 
the two others, was made the capital of the province it was 
called Tripolis, the “ Three Cities,” as it were, rolled into one, 
and this name it has retained since Roman tinajes, being now 
distinguished from the 1 Yip(jlis of Syria as West Tripolis, the 
Tarabidus elGharb of the Turks and Arabs. Iripoli 
the capital of the province, is thus one of tlie oldest places in 
the world, and no doubt owes its stability in large measure to 
Its position over against Sicily at the northern terminus of 
three great historic caravan routes, one of which runs due south 
to Lake Chad through Fezzan and Bilma, Ihiit is, across the 
narrowest part of the Saliara; another runs south-west through 
Ghadames and Ghat to Timbuktu and Kano, and the third 
south by east through Sokna to Wadai and Darfur. East 
of Tripoli are the small seaports of Homs (Khoms) and 
Lebda. 

In Barca the largest town is Bengi'zi {q.v), the ancient l^renice, 
at the southern extremity of a headland which formerly enclosed 
a spacious natural haven on the north-east side of the Gulf 
of Sidra. But tlie harbour has been partly filled up by the 
ruins of a large fortress, and is inaccessible to vessels drawing 
over 6 or 7 ft. East of Bengazi are Mcrj, the ancient Barca 
{q.v.\ ajid the exposed roadstead of Derna (q.v), Marsa-Susa, 
the ancient Apollonia, lies under the Ras Sem headland, and 
was the emporium of llic neighbouring city of Cyrenc (Ain 
Shahat-Grenna). The Turkish government displayed much 
activity in this fertile and healthy district in the period 1897- 
iTO- To it were removed many of the Moslem inhabitants 
of Crete dissatisfied with the autonomous regime established 
in that island in 1898. 

Agriculture and Trade , — Tripoli proper is purely an agricultural 
and tr^lding .coijntry ; it passesses no niiinufactures of importance, 
nor e;mloitod mineral wcidth save salt. The uncertainty ol the rain- 
falt, 'Ght apparent Jnereasing poverty of the soil and the heavy 
taxation mihp pftnwnts roduc^ agriculture at the close of the iptlti 
c e i \ fa gy to a.lowor pliint than theretofore recorded. *The cultivation 
of wheat y w largdy supplanted by that oi barley — the staple food 
of 'thf5 pe^shntrv, v^ihit esparto grass, a fibre growing wild in the 
niral d & tn ctr w ittihi the cereal zone, acquired the chief place among 
local * The importation of foreign flour, begun in 1881, 

usauxjidddtCKe dimenikms in providing for the deficiencies occasioned 
by evof-recuBiing failures of the wheat and barley harv’ests. * Besides 
wheat and barl^ the principal products of the country are esparto 
grass, olives, saltron, figs and dates — these la.st being perhaps the 
finest in’ North Africa. Fruit also is abundant in certam pa.rts, 
imbhidmg orangps and lemons, and so are many kipdis oi vogetahlee. 
There is a intfrative sponge fi hery, a monopoly of Greok traders, 
over looi&arques beipg engaged in the industry. 

Tradu, hieforc the suppression of the oversea slave traffic, was 
largely ki negroes? brought across the Sahara with other Sudan 
psodnee^ Ipr sthc Turkish market. It now coneists chiefiy in the 
expert lOf espaftoi barley in ye^irs of plenty, eggs, cattle, spoagee, 
mats and heaiia^ 9B articlus of local production, and, from Cental 
Africa, i^’■o^y, oStndi feathers, tr’.nned goat-skins and a little gold 
dust. The cat^ go mainty to Malta, the esparto, barfey, eggs and 
iTUiry mostly to England^ the ieatimrs fio Paris andLoiidi^, and the 
skins to New Yprk. Tho heiuaa and mats are sent to Turkey. 
Eg\^pt, Tunis and Malta. The exports of esparto grass vary with 


the suoaess or failure of the cereal crops; thus in 1903 the value of 
barley exported was ;^70,8oo, and ol eHp«jrto Jxi 1904 

the exports of barley fell to £^200 and thoae ol esparto rose to 
£i2C).ooo. From Bengazi hundreds of thousands of sheep are 
exported to Egypt, Malta and Crete. With Egypt there is an 
overland as well as sea trade. The caravan trade, which in the forty 
3rears ending 1901 had an annual average value of 14,000, is so 
costly that only articles yielding considerable profit can be carried ; 
the desert trade is, moreover, being deflected to the Niger and the 
Guinea coast. Tripoh imports, chiefly, lood-stuffs (flour, rice, 
sugar, tea), cotton goods, tobacco, metals and hardware. A^ut 
two-thirds of the imports are from Great Britain, Exclusive ol 
Bengazi the value of trade, imparts and exports combined, was for 
the last thirty years of the 19th centuty some 1^770,000 per annum. 
The trade of Bcnciazi and Derna, chiefly wilh Great Britain and 
Malta, largely increa-sed at tlte beginning of the atxlh century. For 
the five years 1902-1906 the average annual value of imports was 

14,000, of exports ^455, 700. From these ports the chief exports 
are sheep and goats, oxen, wool and skins, barley and camels — tlie 
last sent overland to Alexandria. Food-stutts, tea, olive oil and 
cotton goods arc the chief imports. There is an active cimtrafaand 
trade with Greece and Malta in firearms and gunp^owder. 

Barley is the cliicf food of the people botli in Tripoli proper and 
in Bengazi. The nomad Arabs possess tliousands of camels, cattle 
and sheep. They weave rough woollen garments, make re. d matting, 
carpets of alternative strips of woven p.oat and woven camel hair, 
and manufacture butter. Olive and date-palm trees are cultivated 
in large numbers. Tea has become a favourite beverage both in 
the regency and with Uie Sudanese. Tea, sugar and cottons form 
the staple articles of exchange with the Sudanese for their produce. 

Commumcatiom,- The town of Tripoli is connected by telegraph 
cable with Malta, and telegraph hnes run .niand from that town to 
Murzuk, lien' azi, Derna and other towns in the regency, and to 
Gabes in Tunisia. A wireless telegraphic apparatus connects Dc: na 
and Rhodes. There aie regular sailin .s betwee t Malta and Tnpoli 
and between Tunis and Tripoli. Italian vessels also call regularly 
at Bengazi and Derna. The shipping trade is mostly in the liands 
of Italians— who have more than half tiie :otal toima.ge —and French, 
British shipping coming third. Inland communication is" almost 
entirely by camel cara''ans. 

Admimiitfatiou, — The vah or governor-general, who cxcicises chief 
authority both avil and mihtary, is appointed by the sultan of 
Turkey and holds office at his ma estys pleasure. The system 
government, executive and judicial, reserables that of other Tiwkisii 
provinces, but with some modifications in the direction od local 
autonomy. Bengazi or Barca is a separate sub-province with an 
admmistration responsible direct to Constantinople. Kevenuie is 
derived chiefly from customs, tithes and a poll tax called vcr^hi. 
Owing to expenditure on the arnxv, some 10,000 Turkish troops being 
stationed in the regency, the recemts from revenue are generally 
below the cost of admmistration. The receipts in the peri^ 1900- 
1905 averag:ed about £150,000 a year and the expenditure £170,000, 
of which amount some £100,000 was on military requirementa 

IJistary. — The early history of Cyrenaica and Tripoli is 
distinct though similar. Cyrenaica was first colonized by 
Greeks, afterwards it fell under the sway of the Ptolemies 
and from them passed to the Romans (see Cyrenaica). Tripoli, 
on the other hand, was originally a Phoenician colony (vide a te. 
Towns), Later it was dependent on Carthage and followed 
its fortunes. From the Romans the province received its 
present name. In the 5th century both Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
were conquered by the VandaJs, whose power was destroyed 
by the Byzantine general Belisarius in the following century. 
In the middle of the 7th centurythe whole country was overrun 
by the Arabs, and Christianity gave place to Islam. From this 
period, for many centuries, Tripoli was subject to the successive 
rulers of Tunisia. It was pillaged in 1146 by the Normans of 
Sicily. In 1^1 the Beni Ammar established am independent 
dynasty, which lasted with an interval (1354-1369), during 
wloich two sovereigns of the Beni Mekki reined, until 1401 
when Tripoli was reconquered by the Tunisians. In 1510 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain took Tripoli, and in 1528 it 
was given to the knights of St John, who were expelled in 1555 
by the Turkish corsairs Dragut and Sinan. Dragut, who 
alterwards fell in Malta., lies buried in a much venerated }}ubh9 
close to one of the mosques. After his deceoie the connexion 
between Tripoli and Constantinople seems to have been con- 
siderably weened. But the Tripolitan pirates soon became 
the terror and scourge of the Mediterranean.; hall the itattt 
of Europe seem at one time or other to have sent their 
to bombard the capital. Ri 1714 Ahmed Pasha Cararaanli 
achieved practical independence and he and his descendants 
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governed Tripoli as a vegency^ tbe claims of the Porte being 
recognircd by the payroent (rf tribtite, or ^presewts.” In 
the c^riy part of the igtb century the ncgency, owing to its 
piratical practices, was twice invotved in war with the linked 
States. In May i8oi the pasha demanded from America An 
mcreasB in the tribute ($63,000) which the government that 
country had paid since 1796 for the protection of their com- 
merce from piracy. The demand was refused and a naval 
force was seat from America to blockade Tripoli. The war 
d^ged on iw four years, the Americans in 1803 losing die 
frigate “ Philadelphia,” the commander (Captain William 
Bainbridge) and the whole crew being made prisoners. The 
most picturesque incident in the war was the expedition under- 
taken by William Eaton with the object of replacing 
upon the Tripolitan throne an exiled pasha, elder brother of 
the reigning sovereign, who had promised to accede to all the 
wishes of tbe United States. Eaton at the head of a motley 
assembly of 500 men marched across tiie desert from Alexandria, 
and with the aid of American ships succeeded in capturing 
Dema. Soon afterwards (June 3, 1805) peace was con- 
cluded, the reigning pasha relinquishing his demands but 
receiving $60,000 (about £12,000) as ransom for the “ Phila- 
delphia ” prisoners. In 1815, in consequence of further out- 
rages, Captains Bainbridge and Stephen Decatur, at the head 
of an Amcrk’an squadron, again visited Tripoli and forced 
tile pasha to comply with the demands of America. In 1835 
tlie Turks took advantage of a civil war to reassert tlieir direct 
authority, and since that date Tripoli has been on integral 
part of tie Ottoman Empire, rebellions in 1842 and 1844 being 
un.su ccessful. After the occupation of Tunisia by the French 
(1881) the Turks iiKreased their garrison in Tripoli considerably. 
After tlie Anglo-French agreement of 1889 recogruizing the 
central Sahara as within the French sphere, various disputes 
arose as to the extent of the Tripolitan hinterland, which the 
French endeavoured to circumscribe (see Tunisia). The French, 
on their part, believed that their opponents in Wadai and else- 
where in the central Sudan received support from the Turks. 

The khouan (Mwan) or semi-religious semi-political Moslem 
fraternities are powerful in Tripoli. The most remarkable is 
that of the Semissites. The oqalurers Rohlfs, Nachtigal and 
Duveyrier found their passage barred by Senussite agents. 
(See Sknussi.) 

Authorities. — Sir R. L. Playfair, Bibliography of the Betvbary 
States, pt i., “Tripoli and the Cyrenaica “ (London, 1892); H. M. 
de Matiiuiaieiilx, A trovers la TripoHimne (Paris, 1903)^ Sheik cl 
Uachaiclu, Voyage au pays des Senoussta it iravers la Tritpolitaim 
(Paris, 1903); G. dc Martino, Ctrene e Cartagine (Bologna, 1908); 
A. Medana, II Vilayet di In poll di Barberia neW anno igo 3 (Italian 
Foreign Office, Rome, 1904); G. Rohlfs, Von Tripolis nam Alex- 
mdnen (Brenusn, 1871); and Kufra : Reise von Tripolis nach dm' 
Ouse Rilfra (Lciprig, 1881) ; M. Bisson, La Tnpolitmne el la Tumsie 
^^aris, 1S81); M. Fournel, La Tnpohtaifie, &c. (Paris, 1887); 
F. Borsari, Geografia, ^c., detta TripoUtania, &c, (Naples, i888); 
H. S Cowper, The Hill of the Graces (London, 1897)* " Notes on a 
journey in Tripoli," Geographical Journal (February 1890); and 
“ Furtiier Notes on the Tnpoli Hill Range,’ Gsograpkicul Journal 
(June 1897); F. V. de Regny, “ La Tripciitania.'^in La Bussegna 
lialiana for 1908 ; F. W. and M. W. Beechey, Proceedings of the 
Expedition to Explore the Northern Coast of Africa from Tripoli 
Eastwards (London, 1828). Admiral W. H. Smyth's Meditenawem 
(London, 1854) contains a description of the coast. The Letters 
(London, 1819) of Richard TuUy, consul at Trj^oli from 1783 to 
1793, tliiow a strange and vivid light on Tripolitan life during the 
1 8th century. See also the British Foreign Office reports on the 
trade of Tr^oli and Bengazi, and consult the bibliogri^y under 
Cyrenaica. (A. B. K.; F. R. C.) 

JftlWL^iTarafmlus eTGkarbft.e. Tripoli of the West), capital 
of the Turkish vilayet of Tripoli, North Africa, situated in 
32® 5/ 40" N. and 13° 11' 32'' E. cfn a promontory stretching 
out into the Mediterranean and forming a small crescent-shaped 
bay which shelters the harbour from the north winds. Its 
crenellated enceinte wall has the form of an irregular pentagon. 
A hnc of small ancient forts is supposed to protect one of 
the harbour, and the ckadel the other. Tins crtadel, dating 
from the time of the Sjpanwh occupation, now serves as the 
residence of the governor. The harboar Ims a depth of water 


varymg Iram rg to 34 it.} steameax dnnriK^ ar it. can ante 
inside, but ihoalB render the entry difficult. At the quayside 
the di^th of water is hnam 3 to 5 fL only. The desert ahnaot 
touches the westem side of the city, while on She east 
verdant oasis of Meshia, where are stiil to be aeen the tindbs 
ci the Caramanlian sultasias and the twelve^criBed Mba ti 
Sidi Haimanda. The aspect of the city is pictnccs^e; the 
houses (many possessing beautiful gardens) aise in tenraBts 
from the seashore. The Turkish quarter conSama tiuaiKsrDus 
mosques whose minarets and cupolas break the OBoaotony 
of Ihe dat-roofed and whitewashed houses. The Gmnd 
mosque and the Pasha mosque (origiaBaBy a church built by the 
Spaniards) both have oc^onal minarets. By the harbvTur 
are sevei*^ booses built in European style, hut the general 
aspect of the city is Oriental. Many of the streets are arcaded; 
the silks or mstrkcXs are the scene of much animation. Near 
the port stands a Roman triumphal ardi. This arch, quadri*- 
frontal in form, is made entirely of white marble, the blocks 
being held together with cramps, and is richly embellished 
with srulptnre. It was begun in the rdgn of the c^rror 
Antoninus, according to a still unmutilated dedicaitory inscrip- 
tion, and finished in that of Marcus Aiurdius. In the ardi, 
now partly buried in ddbris, a cabaret has been installed. 

A few small manufactures of carpets and s^lks as well os 
“Cordova leather” arc carried on, but I'ripoili is essfintially 
a trading town, being the chief Mediternmcah gacteway to the 
Sahara. The population, about 60,000, is very mheed— 
Berber, Arab, Turk, Jew, Maltese, Italian and Negro. The 
Maltese inhabitants number about 4000, the Italians 1000 and 
the Jews 8000. The local trade is almost entirely in tire hands 
of the jews tind Maltese; the shipping in the port is hugely 
Italian. 

See H. M. de Mathuisieulx, A iraversla Tripolitaine (Paris, 19^). 

TRIPOLI, or Tarabulub (anc. Tripolis) j the chief town 
of a sanjuk of the same mime in the Beirut vilayet of Sj^a, 
situated about 2 m. inland from its port, aFMina. The ancient 
Phoenician city, which we know only by its Greek name of 
Tripolis, was the seat m Persian times of the federal council 
of Sidon, Tyre and Aradus, each of which ciiics had its 
separate quarter in the “trij^ town.” In the 2n'd and 
ist centuries b.c., under Seleucid and Roman influences suc- 
cessively, it struck autonomous coins. These are succeeded 
by imperial coins ranging from 32 B.c. to a.d^, 221. About 
450, and again in 550, it was destroyed by earthquake. The 
Arabs took it in §36 after a prolonged' siege, the inhabi- 
tants withdrawing by sea. Moowiya remiited the population 
by a colony of Tews and gave it fortifications and a gmison 
against the naval attacks of the Greeks, who, notwithstanding, 
retook it for a brief space m the time of Abdalriialik. It was 
again taken by the Greeks in the w of 966-69 and was 
bwieged by Basil II. in 995, after which date it was* held ty a 
garrison] in the pay of the Fatimite caliphs of Egypt, who treated 
the city with favour and raaantained m it a trading fleet. At 
this time, according to the description of Narir Khosrau, who 
visited it in 1047, it lay on the peninsula of AM(TnA> batb^ on 
three sides by the sea, and had about 30, coo inhabitants and 
important industries of sugar and paper-maikmg. Of ttfe great 
sea-walls and towers there are still imposing remains. From 
this date till k was taken by the crusaders, alter a five years’ 
siege, in 1109, the ruling family was that «l *Aminflr, which 
fbundted a library of o^vr loojooo vohrmes. Uridfer the crusadlm 
Tripoli continued to flourish, exported glass to Venice, and had 
4000 looms. In 1389 it was taken and destroyed' by tfte sultan 
Kda'Qn of Egypt, and a new city was begun on the present rite, 
which i^idly rose to importance. Itss medieval prospivity 
has obliterated most relics of remoter antiquity. Tripoli 
had a troubled existence during the period Of Ottoman 
weakness (the i8th and early 19th centuries), being iceRuently 
in dispute between the paslia of Aleppo and the rebel pashas 
of Acre. After the Egyptian conquest of Syria it was made 
the capital of a provinee ini 1654; bat in it reverted to 
the min^ position, which it now ^Ids. It ie comieeted by a 
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carriage road with Homs and by a steam tramway with Beirut, 
and is the natural outlet of the upper Orontes valley ; but its 
inland trade has been greatly damaged by the Homs-Aleppo 
railway. From its own district, however, it exports siik, 
tobacco, oil, soap, sponges, eggs and fruit, and is a prosperous 
and growing place with a large Christian element in its popu- 
lation (about 30,000, the port-town included). It is served 
regularly by the Levantine lines of steamers. (d. G. H.) 

TRIPOLITSA, ofhriaMy Tripolis, a town of Greece, capital 
of the nomarchy of Arcadia, and the seat of an archbishop, 
situated in a plain over 2000 ft. above sea-level, 22 m. 
S.W. of Argos. The name has reference to the three ancient 
cities of Mantineia, Pallantium and Tegea, of which 'lYipolitsa 
IS the modern representative. It does not stand on any ancient 
•site. Before the war of independence it was the capital of the 
Morea and the seat of a pasha, with about 20,000 inhabitants; 
but in 1821 it was taken and sacked by the insurgents, and in 
1825 its ruin was completed by Ibrahim Pasha. The town 
lias since l>een rebuilt, and contains 10,780 inhabitants (1907). 

TRIPTOLEMUS, in Greek mythology, the inventor of agri- 
culture, first priest of Demcter, and founder of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. His name is probably connected with the “ triple 
ploughing ” (Tf)U, ttoAcii/), recommended in Hesiod’s Works 
and Days and celebrated at an annual festival. It may 
lie noted that in some traditions he is called the son of 
Dysaules (possibly identical with diaulos, the “ double furrow ” 
traced by the ox), and that, according to the Latin poets (e.g. 
Virgil, Georgies y i. iq), he is the inventor of the plough. ^ 
Later, as the god of ploughing, he is confounded with Osiris, 
and on a vase-painting at St Petersburg he is represented 
leaving Eg>^t in his dragon-drawn chariot on his journey 
round the world. According to the best-known Attic legend 
(Apollodorus i. 5,2) Triptolemus was the son of Celeus, king of 
Eleusis, and Metaneira. Deiiietcr, during her search for her 
daughter Persephone, arri\Td at Eleusis in the form of an 
old woman. Here she was hospitably received by Celeus, 
and out of gratitude would have made his son Demophoti 
immortal by anointing him with ambrosia and destroying his 
mortal parts by fire; but Metaneira, happening to see what was 
going on, screamed out and disturbed the goddess. Demophon 
was burnt to death, and Demeter, to console his parents, took 
upon herself the care of Triptolemus, instructed him in everything 
connected with agriculture, and presented him with a wonder- 
ful chariot, in which he travelled aU over the world, spreading 
the knowledge of the precious art and the blessings of civiliza- 
tion. In another account (Hyginus, Fab, 147) Triptolemus 
is the son of Eleusinus, and takes the place of Demophon in 
the above narrative. Celeus endeavoured to kill him on his 
return, but Demcter intervened and forced him to surrender 
his country to Triptolemus, who named it Eleusis after his 
fathex and .instituted the festival of Demeter called Thes- 
mophoria. ’ In the. Homeric hymn to Demeter, Triptolemus 
is simply* oijfi -of t^ nobles of Eleusis, who was instructed by 
the gpddess ill* her i:ites and ceremonies. The Attic legend of 
Eleusis* also roptesented him as one of the judges of the under- 
world. llife ‘‘adventures on his world-wide mission formed the 
subjecii: ot k pday’of the same name by Sophocles. In works 
or art' •'1‘rijiiolemuS appears mounted on a chariot (winged 
bf dr^wrl bjY di^gons, symbols of the fruitfulness of the*earth), 
with Demeter and Persephone handing him the implements of 
agriculture. • His attributes were a sceptre of ears of com, 
somatimes a drinking-cup, which is being filled by Demeter. 
His altar and 4ihreshing-floor were shown on the Rarian plain 
near Eleusjs; hence he is sometimes called the son of Rams. 

See the Homeric hymn to Demcter, 153, 474; Ovid, Metam. 

, V. 642-661; Virgh, i. 19, and Ser\dus ad. loc.\ Hypinus, 

As^ronom. hi 14; Dion Halic. i. 12; Preller, Griechtsche Myihologte 
(4th ed., 1894). 

TRIPTYCtt (Gr. rpLTTTvxo^, threefold, made in three layers, 
rpi-y Tpeis,* three; mvxv) a fold; Trrvo-a’ew, to fold, double over), 

' Other suggested derivations are from ai>\ai { 6 \al\ the 

“ graiHiCrusher," or from (~ '* triple fighter," see Demeter). 


a painting, carving or other decorative design, executed on 
three compartments or panels, so constructed that the 
two wings may fold on hinges over the centre-piece; the 
backs of the wing-pieces arc often also painted, carved or 
otherwise decorated. The subject of the side-pieces are usually 
appropriate and subsidiary to that of the centre. The trip- 
tych IS most frequently designed as an altarpicce. An earlier 
use of the term is for a set of thrcje wooden or ivory vTiting- 
tablets, hinged or otherwise fastened together, the central 
tablet be.ng waxed on both sides for the impression of the 
stilus or writing implement, the outer tablets only on the 
inside. The three tablets thus formed a small book. 

TRISECTRIX, a curve which is a variety of the lima^on 
(g.v.) of Pascal, and named from its / 

property of trisecting an angle. The polar 
equation is r = 1 -f 2cos^, and the lorm f / \ 

of the curve is shown in the figure. To [ \ 

trisect an angle by means of this curve, V 

describe a circle with centre 0 and radius T 

OE, and let the given angle which is to be I j 

trisected be laid off from OE and cut the \ y 

circle at S; let the chord ES cut the tri- 
sectrix in J. Then OJ trisects the given angle. 

TRISTAN, or Tristram, one of the most famous heroes of 
medieval romance. In the earlier versions of his story he is the 
son of Rivalin, a prince of North West Britain, and Blancheflor, 
sister to King Mark of Cornwall. Rivalin is killed in battle, 
and Blancheflor, after giving birth to a son, dies of grief. The 
boy is brought up as his own by Roald, or Rual, seneschal of 
the kingdom, who has him carefully trained in all chivalric and 
courtly arts. With the possible exception of Horn, TrLstan is 
by far the most accomplished hero in the whole range of knightly 
romance; a fini.shed musician, linguist and chess-player, no 
one can rival him in more knightly arts, in horsemanship or 
fencing. He has, besides, the whole science of “ veneric 
at his finger-tips; in fact Tristan is the “Admirable Crichton’’ 
of medieval romance, there is notliing he cannot do, and that 
superlatively well — it must be regretfully admitted that he is 
also a most accomplished liar ! Attracted by his gifts, pirates 
from the North Sea kidnap the boy, but terrified by the storms 
which subsequently beset them, put him ashore on the coast of 
Cornwall, whence he finds his way to the court of his uncle 
King Mark. Here we have a first proof of his talent for 
romancing; for alike to two pilgrims who show him the road 
and to the huntsmen of Mark’s court (whom he instructs in 
the rightful method of cutting up and di.sposing the quarry) 
Tristan invents different, and most detailed, fictions of his land 
and parentage. He becomes a great favourite at court, and 
when Roald, who has sought his young lord far and wide, at 
last reaches Tintagel, Mark welcomes the revelation of Tristan’s 
identity with joy. Comwall is at this time in subjection to 
the king of Ireland, Gormond, and every third year must pay 
tribute; the Irish champion, Morolt, brother to the queen, 
arrives to claim his toll of thirty youths and as many maidens. 
The Cornish blights (who in Arthurian romance are always 
represented as hopeless cowards) dare not contest his claim 
but Tristan challenges him to single combat, slays him and 
frees Cornwall from tribute. Unfortunately he himself has 
been wounded in the fight, and that by a poisoned weapon; 
and none but the queen of Ireland, Isolt, or Iseult, possessed 
the secret of healing. Tristan causes himself to be placed in 
a boat with his harp, and committed to the waves, which cany 
him to the shores of Ireland; There he gives himself out for 
a minstrel, Tantris, and as such is tended and healed by Queen 
Iseult and her daughter of the same name. When recovered 
he makes a plausible excuse for leaving Ireland (pretending he 
has left a wife in his native land) and returns to Comwall. 
His uncle receives him with joy, but the barons of the court 
are bitterly jealous and .plot his destruction. They persuade 
Mark that he should marry, and Tristan, who has sung the 
praises of the princess Iseult, is despatched to Ireland to demand 
her hand, a most dangerous errand, as Gormond, incensed at 
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the death of Morolt, has sworn to slay any Cornish knight 
who sets foot ill Ireland. Tristan undertakes the mission, 
though he stipulates that he shall be accompanied by twenty 
of the barons, greatly to their dsgust. His good fortune, 
however, does not forsake him; he lands in Ireland just as a 
fierce dragon is devastating the country, and the king has pro- 
mised the hand of the princess to the slayer of the monster. 
Tristan achieves this feat, but, overcome by the venom exhaled 
from the dragon’s tongue, which he has cut out, falls in a swoon. 
The seneschal of the court, a coward who has been watching 
for such an opportunity, cuts off the dragon’s head, and, pre- 
senting it to the king, claims the reward, much to the dismay 
of Iseult and her mother. Suspecting that the seneschal is 
not really the slayer of the dragon, mother and daughter go 
secretly to the scene of the combat, find Tristan, whom they 
recognize as the minstrel, Tantris, and bring him back to the 
palace. They tend him in secret, but one day, through the 
medium of a splinter from his sword, which had remained fixed 
in Morolt’s skull, and been preserved by the queen, the identity 
of Tantris and Tristan is made clear. The princess would slay 
him, but is withheld by her mother, who secs they have need 
of Tristan’s aid to unmask the seneschal. This is done in the 
presence of the court; Tristan is pardoned, formally declares 
his errand, and receives the hand of Iseult for his uncle King 
Mark. 

Tristan and Iseult set sail for Cornwall, Iseult accompanied 
by her waiting-v/oman, Brangaene (who, in some versions, is 
also a kinswoman), to whose care the queen, skilled in magic 
arts, confides a love-potion. This is intended to be drunk 
by king and queen on their bridal night and will ensure their 
undying love for each other. Unhappily, on the voyage, by 
some mistake (accounted for in different ways), Tristan and 
Iseult drink the love drink, and arc forthwith seized with a 
fatal passion each for the other. From this moment begins 
a long-drawn-out series of tricks and subterfuges, undertaken 
with the view of deceiving Mark, whose suspicions, excited by 
sundry of his courtiers, from time to time get beyond his control, 
and are as often laid to rest by some clever ruse on the part of 
his nephew, or his wife, ably seconded by Brangaene. In the 
poems Marie is, as a rule, represented in a favourable light, a 
gentle, kindly man, deeply attached to both Tristan and Iseult, 
and only too ready to allow his suspicions to be dispelled by 
any plausible explanation they may choose to offer. At the 
same time the fact that the lovers are the helpless victims of 
the fatal force of a magic spell is insisted upon, in order that 
their career of falsehood and deception may not deprive them 
of sympathy. 

One episode, in especial, has been most charmingly treated 
by the poets. Mark, in one of his fits of jealousy, banishes < 
Tristan and Iseult from the court; the two fly to the woods, 
where they lead an idyllic life, blissfully happy in each other’s 
company. Mark, hunting in the forest, comes upon them 
sleeping in a cave, and as 1 ristan, who knows that the king is 
in the neighbourhood, has placed his sword between them, is 
convinced of their innocence. Through a cleft in the rock 
a ray of light falls upon Iseult’s face, Mark stops up the crcvicc 
with his glove (or with grass and flowers), and goes his way, 
determined to recall his wife and nephew. He does so, and 
the same drama of plot and counter-plot is resumed. Eventu- 
ally Mark surprises the two under circumstances which leave 
no possible room for doubt as to their mutual relation; Tristan 
flies for his life and takes refuge with Hoel, duke of Britanny. 
After some time, hearing nothing of Queen Iseult, and believing 
himself forgotten, he weds the duke’s daughter, Iseult of the 
white hand, but weds her only in name, remaining otherwise 
faithful to Iseult of Ireland. Later on he returns to Cornwall 
in disguise, and has more than one interview with his mistress. 
Ultimately, while assisting his brother-in-law in an intrigue 
with the wife of a neighbouring knight, Tristan is wounded 
by a poisoned arrow; unable to find healing, and being near 
to death, he sends a messenger to bring Queen Iseult to his 
aid; if successful the ship which brings her is to have a white 
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sail, if she refuses to come, a black. Iseult of the white hand 
overhears this, and when the ship returns, bringing Iseult to 
her lover’s aid, either through jealousy or by pure inadvertence 
(both versions are given), she tells Tristan that the sail is black, 
whereon, despairing of seeing his love again, the hero turns 
his face to the wall and dies. Iseult of Ireland lands to find 
the city in mourning for its lord; hastening to the bier, she 
lays herstlf down beside Tristan, and with one last embrace 
expires. (One dramatic version represents her as finding the 
wife seated by the bier, and ordering her away, “ Why sit ye 
there, ye who have slain him ? Arise, and begone 1 The 
bodies are sent to Cornwall, and Mark, learning the truth, has 
a fair chapel erected and lays them in tombs, one at each side 
of the building, when a sapling springs from the heart of Tristan, 
and reaching its boughs across the chapel, makes its way into 
the grave of Iseult. However often the tree may be cut down 
it never fails to grow again. (In some versions it is respectively 
a vine and a rose which grow from either tomb and interlace 
midway.) 

We need have little wonder that this beautiful love-story 
was extremely popular throughout the middle ages. Medievd 
literature abounds in references to Tristan and Iseult, and their 
adventures were translated into many tongues and are found 
depicted in carvings and tapestries. Probably the story was 
first told in the form of short lais, each recounting some special 
episode, such as the lai known as the chevreleuille; how old 
these may be it is impossible to say. Professor Zimmer, in his 
examination of the story, sees reason to believe that the main 
incidents may repose on a genuine historic tradition, dating 
back to the 9th or loth century, the period of Viking rule in 
Ireland. The name of Iseult’s father, Gormond, is distinctly 
Scandinavian; she, herself, is always noted for her golden hair, 
and it is quite a misrendering of the tradition to speak of her 
as a dark-haired Irish princess. In the German tradition 
she is die lichte, Iseult of Britanny die schwarze Isolt; 
it is this latter who is the Celtic princess. 'Hie name Tristan 
is now generally admitted to be the equivalent of the Pictish 
Drostan, and on the whole, the story is now very generally 
allowed to be of insular, probably of British, origin. 

Some time in the 12th century the story was wrought into 
consecutive poems. The latest theory, championed with 
great skill by M. B^dier, is that there was one poem, and one 
only, at the root of the various versions preserved to us, and 
that that poem, composed in England, probably by an Anglo- 
Norman, was a work of such force and genius that it determined 
for all time the form of the Tristan story. The obvious objection 
to this view is that a work of such importance, composed at 
so comparatively late a date, is scarcely likely to have perished 
so completely as to leave no trace; if there were one poet 
held as an authority, the name of that poet would surely have 
been mentioned. Moreover, the evidence of the author of the 
principal Tristan poem preserved to us points in another 
direction. This poet was an Anglo-Norman named Thomas; 
imd, although little over 3000 lines of his poem have been 
preserved, we have three translations ; a German, by Gottfried 
von Strassburg; a Scandinavian, by a certain Brother Robert; 
and an English, by Thomas, sometimes identified with Thomas 
of Ercildoune, though this is doubtful. With the help of the 
extant fragments and these translations we can form a very 
good idea of the character and content of Thomas’s work, a 
task now rendered far more easy by M. B^dier’s skilful recon- 
struction (cf. vol. i. of his edition of Thomas). It was certainly 
a work of great merit and charm. As authority Thomas cites 
a certain Br6ri, who has now been identified with the Bleheris 
quoted as authority for the Grail and Gawain stories, and the 
Bledhericus referred to by Giraldus Cambrensis as /amosus 
ills fcibidator. This is what Thomas says : — 

Seignurs, cest cunte est mult divers, 

E pur 90 l uni par mes vers 
E di en tant cum est mestcr 
E le surplus voil relesser. 

Ne vol pas trop en uni dire ! 
lei diverse la matyre. 
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Bntrc c«iB -qui flolent cunter 
E dtl oontc TriatrsLii parler 
11 on •uiiiteiit divex^saont : 

01 cn ai dc pluwir gent. 

Ascz sai que chescnn eu dit 
E CO qn'il uni mis en escrit, 
lias sulun 90 que j ai oi 
Nel Uiont pas sulun 
Ky solt les ^estes e lee ^ntes 
Dc tuz les reis, de tuz Ics cuntcs, 

Ivi orent este en Bretamgne.” 

(Thomas, i. 377.) 

These aere not the words of a man who is following a complete 
and authoritative poem ; jtKiging from the context of t!ie other 
references to BlefiOris he was rather a collector and versifier 
of short episodic tales, and it seems far more natural to under- 
stand Thomas as having wrought into one complete and con- 
secutive form the various poems with which the name of Br6ri 
was associated, than to hold that that, or a similar, woric had 
already been achieved by another. 

Thomas’s work, fortunately, fell into the hands of a true 
poet in the person of Gottfried von Strassburg, whose Tristan 
imd Isfddf is, from a literary |^nt of view, the gem of medieval 
German literature. Gottfried is a far greater master of style than 
Wolfram von Eschcnbach, and his treatment of some of the 
episodes, notably the sojourn in the woods, is most exquisite. 
He did not live to complete his poem, but happily he carried 
it up to the point where the original fragments begin, so that 
we can judge very fairiy what must have been the effect of 
the whole, the style of the two poets being very similar. Inspir- 
ing as the Tristan stor^^ is, it seems improbable that it 
should hpe been handled, and that within a comparativety 
sliort period, by three writers of genius, and that of these three 
the first, and greatest, should haw utterly disappeared ! The 
translators of Thomas do not fail to quote him as their source, 
why then has no one quoted the original poet r 
Besides the version of Thomas, wc have a fragment by a 
certain B^rool, also an Anglo-Norman, and a German poem 
by EBhart von Oberge, l>oth of which derive from a common 
source. There also exists in two manuscripts a short poem, 
La Folic Tristan, relating how Tristan, disguised as a fool, visits 
the court of King Mark. This poem i.s valuable, as, presuming 
upon the sufficiency of his disguise, Tristan audaciously gives 
a r^sumi of his feats and of his relations with Iscult, in this 
apeeing with the version of Thomas. The “ Gerbeit ’’ con- 
tinuation of the Peremd contains the working over of one of 
two short Tristan poems, called by him the Jmie Tristran\ 
latter part, probably a distinct poem, shows Tri.stan, in the 
disguise of a minstrel, visiting the court of Mark. Here the 
tradition is more in accordance mih B^roul. 

Besides the poems, we possess the prose Tristan, an enormous 
compilation, akin to the prose Lancelot, where the original 
story-, thioqgh stifi to be traced, is obscured by a mass of later 
Arthurian adventures. The interest here centres in the 
rivalry*' ticfjvfiJen Jliistan and Laiircelot, alike as knights and 
lovers, imri lailier redaction, ascribed to H^he de Borron, 
the •rftoly out to an interminable length. 

Oert^ points of difference between the poetical and tbe 
pmse -vemon< be noted. Tristan is here the son of 

Mehadfi^y ljifig 'of Xtwnois; his father does not die, but is de- 
coyed an enchantress, and the mother, searching for 

lier husband, gives birth to her child in the forert and dies. 
MeKadus ^arrits again, and the second wife, jeakms of Tristan, 
tries" to kill him. Mark has another nephew, Andret, who is 
Tristan’s enemy throu^out the romance. ‘Mark himself 
is a cowaldly, treacherous and vindictive character. Some 
of tho early print^ editions follow the original version of 
Tristan^ death, ndw found in one manuscript only (n.N. i'©3), 
the majority represent him as having been stabbed in the back by 
Mark in he pmence of the queen, as w.c find in Malory, who 
drew the larger portion of hi.s compilation from the prose 
Tristan, It should be noted that Tristan is never more than 
superficially connected with Arthur, an occasional visitor 
at his- court; though in its later form ranked among the 


Arthurian romances, the Tristan is really an independent story, 
and does not form a part of the ordinaiy cyclic redaction. 

The Italian prose text, La Tavoki rikmda differs from the 
French in adhering to the original version, and is classed by 
M. BWier among the derivatives from Thomas. Like the 
story of Perceval that of Tristan has been made familiar to 
the present generation by Richard Wagner’s noble music 
drama, Tristan und Isolde, founded upon the poem of Gottfried 
von Strassburg; though, being a drama of feeling rather than 
of action, the stoiy^ is reduced to its simple elements; the 
drinking of the love-potion, the passion of the lovers, their 
discovery by Mark and finally their death. 

Bibliography. — Tlionias, Roman de Tristan, ccl. J. B6dier {2 vols,, 
SociStf des ancitns iextrs francais, 1902, 1905); B6roul, Roman de 
I ristan <ed. E. Murct, same series, 1903) ; E.Kdlbing.Diu uordtschs und 

1 dtemgliscbb Veratan der TriaUmsc^a (i«7r 1883), pt. i .,2 nslrams Saga, 

[ pt. ii., Sir Tnstrem. “ La Folk- Tristan ’ was piSblishcd by F. Michd 

in his Tristan {1835), a collection of all the extant fragments of 
Tristan poems; ‘‘Trislan MenestreK' from the Perceval, ed. J. L. 
Weston and J. B^er {Romania, vol. acxxv.,Oct, 1906). Gottfried's 
Tristan und J solde has been several tunes published ; the best editions 
are those of Bechstein (1890) and Golther (1889); xuDdem German 
vcTbions bjr Kurz, Simrock and Hertz; Enp:lish prose rendering, J.L. 
Weston, 2 vols. {Arthurian Romances, No. ii.). Cf. abo Fiqitet, 
L*Origmahti- de Gottfried de Strassburg (1905). Eilhart von Oberge, 
Tristan, ed. Lichtenstein (1877); La Tavoia ritonda, od. Pohdori, 
(3 vols., 1 864-1 8O5) . There is no modern edition of the prose romance, 
but a detailed analysLS of the contents, compiled from the numerous 
manuscripts in the Paris Librar>% was published by E. L6seth in 
Le Roman en prose de Tristan (1890). The general rcador will find 
Gaston Paris's study of the legexul m Poi^mes et Ugendes du moyen 
age most mterestmg; also Jostmh B6dicr's popular retelling of the 
tale Tristan et heult. For Wagner's \'ersion cf. J. L. Weston, 
Legends of the Wagner Drama. For an exhaustive study of the 
Tristan legend and literature, .see the recent work by Professor 
Godfther; also an examination of the Welsh fragments by Ivor John 
in the Grimm Library. (J. L. W.) 

TRISTAN DA CUNHA, the general name for a group of 
three small volqank: islands belonging to Great Britain, situated 
in the South Atlantic, the summit of the largest being in 
37® 5' 50" S., 12® 16' 40" W, They are aloout 2000 m. W. of the 
Cape of Good Hope and about 4000 m. N.E. of tape Horn 
and lie somewhat north of a line drawn between the two capes.. 
St Hciena lies about 1500 m. N.N.E, of the group. The 
islands rise from the submarine elevatiaa which runs down 
the centre of the Atlantic and on which are likewise situated 
Ascension, St Paul’s Rocks and the Azores; the averiige 
depth on this ridge is from 1600 to 1700 fathoms, while depths 
of 3000 fathoms arc found on each side of it. The depth 
between the is'lands is in some places orv^er 1000 fathoms. 

Tristan, the largest and northernmost island, has an area of 16 
sq. m.. is nearly circular in form, about 7 m. in diameter, and has 
a volcanic cone (7640 ft.), usually capped with snow, m the centre. 
Precipitous clifts, 1000 to 2000 ft. in neight, rise directly from tlie 
ocean on all sides, except on tlie north-west, wlicrc there is an irregular 
plain, 100 ft. above the sea, and 2^ m. in length and f m. in breadth. 
A stream crosses the northern md of the plateau, jalMng over tike 
cliif edge in a fine cascade. The crater of the central cone contains 
a fresh-water lake about 150 yds. in diameter. This and other 
crater lakes are isaid never to be frozen over. 

Inaccessible Island, the wejftemmrsst of the group, is about 20 m. 
from Tristan. Jt is quadrilateral in form, the sides bemg about 

2 m, long, and its area is about 4 sq. m. The highest point (1&40 ft.) 
is on the west side; all round th^e are peroendicnlar clw about 
1000 ft. in height. At the base of the dins in some places are 
narrow fringes of beach a few feet above the sea-level. 

Nigfitingule Island, the smallest and most southern of the group, 
is 10 m. from inaccessible Island, Its area is' not nrare than 1 sq. m. 
Its coasts, unlike those of i;hio other tvv.o islands, are surroundea by 
low difis, from which there is a gentle slope up to two peaks, the 
one 1100 ft., the other g 6 o ft. high. There are two small islets — 
StoJtenkoff (325 ft.) aiad Middle (I’so ft.)— and sevecoi rocks adjaceot 
to the coast. 

The rocl;£ of Tristan da Cunha are felspathic .basalt, doleiite, 
aupite-andesite. sideromelane and palagonite; some specimens 
of the basalt have porphyritic augite.* The caves in Nightingale 
Idaad indicate that it has been elevated several feet. On almost 


* On the occurrence in Tristan da Gunha of rock of continental 
t\q)e (gneiss') sec E. H. L. Schwarz of the Geological Survi^, Cape 
Colony, in the TransaoHom South Apieem PJiilosoph. Soc,, No. s6 of 
1905.' 
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«U fidas the islands are tuiaronnded by a broad belt of Up. 
gigantio •outbem seaweed {MacfwcfMis fynfera), through which a 
boat may approach tire rocky shores ‘even in stormy wealthec. There 
is no good anchorage in rough weather. 

The beaches and lower lands are covered with a dome gfrowtli 
of tussock grass wmndinacet^, 8 to lo ft. hi height It 

abditers vast mimbers of penguins {E^dyptes ohrysocomA), whidh 
there form their rookeries. There is one small tree {Phyitca niiida), 
which grows in detached patches on the lower grounds. Indepen- 
dently of introduced plants, fifty-five species have been collected in 
the group, twenty- nine being fleering plants and twenty-six ferns 
and lynopods. A majority of the species are characteristic of the 
pre.sent gcntral flora of the south tempemte aone rather than any 
particular part ol it : botanically the group is generally classed witn 
the idands of the Southern Ocean. A finch {Nesospiza acunha^), 
a thrush {NesodchlA aremtia), and a water-hen {Gallinula nesioivs) 
are the only land birds — ^the first two being peculiar to the islands, 
in addition to the penguins numerous other sea birds nest on the 
islands, as petrels, albatrosses, terns, skuas and prions. One or 
two land shells, a few spiders, .several ColeopUra, a small lepidopter 
and a few other insects are recorded, but no Ofihoptefa or Hymenop- 
tera. These appear to have Iioen no indigenous mammals or reptiles. 
Seals frequent Nightm^^ale and Inaccessible Islands, and the whale 
{Balaana ausiyalis) is found in the adjacent waters. 

The prevailing winds are westerly. December to March is the 
fine season. The climate is mild and on the whole healthy, the 
temperature averagin'^ 68® Falir. in summer, 55® in winter — some- 
times falling to 40'^. Rain is frequent ; hail and snow fall occasionally 
on the lower grounds. The aky ts usually cloudy. The islands have 
a cold and barren appearance. Tlie tide rises and falls about 4 ft. 

History , — The islands were disco\'ercd in 1506 by the Por- 
tuguese admiral Tristan, or more correctly Tri&tfio da Cttnha,^ 
after whom they are named, during a voyage to India. There- 
after the islands (which were uuunhabked) iwere occaaiojaally 
visited by outward bound ships to the Indies. Dotwh vessels 
brought back reports on the islands in 1643, and in 1656 Van 
Riebeek, the founder of Cape Town, sent a ship from Table 
Bay to Tristan to sec if it was suitable for a military station, 
but -the absence of a harbour led to the project being abandoned. 
Later m the 17th century ships were sent from St Helena by 
the English East India Company to Tristan to report on a 
proposed settlement there, but that project also came to naught. 
A British naval officer who visited the group in 1760 gave 
his name to Nightingale Island. John Patten, the master 
of an English merchant ship, and part of his crew lived on 
Tristan from August 1790 to April 1791, during which lime they 
captured 5600 seals; but the first permanent inhabitant was 
one Thomas Currie, who landed on the Island in 181a At 
this time American whalers frequented the neighbouring waters 
and, in the same year, an American named limbert ‘‘ late of 
Salem, mariner and citizen thereof ” and a man named Williams 
made Tristan their home. Lambert declared himself sovereign 
and sole possessor of the group (which he renamed Islands of 
Refre.shment) “grounding my ri^t and claim on the rational^ 
and sure ground of absolute occupancy.” Lambert’s sovereignty 
was short lived, as he and Williams were drowned while out 
fishing in May 1812. Currie was joined, however, by two 
other men and they busied themselves in growing vegetables, 
wheat and oats, and in breeding pigs. War having broken out 
in this year between the United States and Great Britain the 
islands were largely used as a base by American cruisers sent 
to prey on British merchant ship.s. This and other considera- 
tions urged by Lord Charles Somerset, then governor of Cqje 
Colony, led the British government to authorize the islands 
being taken possession of as dependencies of the Cape. The 
formal proclamation of annexation was made on the 14th of 
August x8i6. A small garrison was maintained on Tristan until 

1 Tristan da Cunha {ft. 1460-1540) was nominatod first viceroy 
of Portnprirese India in 1504, but was unable to serve owing to 
temporarv blindness; in 1506 he wa« placed in command of a fleet 
which operated on the east coast of Africa and in the Indies, Alphooso 
d 'Albuquerque {q,v.) ha\dn'g charge of a squadron under da Cunha. 
After mscovering ^e islands which now bear his name, da Cunha 
landed in Madagascar, subsequently visitin^r Mozambique, Brava 
(where he reduced the Arab power) and Sokotra, which he conquered. 
He also distinruished himseK in the Indies in various actions. In 
1514 he was ambassador to Pope Leo X, to pav homaee for the new 
conquests of Portugal and was, later on, made a member of the 
Portuguese privy coimcil. 
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Koveoiber of the iallowing^ar. At their mm roqueBt WShmm. 
Glass (d. Z853), a corposal in the Roy«il Artailery, with W wifie 
and two children and two mason.s were left behind, and 
was begun the present settlement. From time to time additional 
settlers arrived or shipwrecked mariners decided to remain; 
in 1827 five coloured women from St Helena were induced to 
migrate to Tristan to Jbecome the wives of the -five bachelcas 
on the island. Later coloured women from Cape C^ny 
married residents in the island. Other settlers ore of Dutch, 
Italian and Asiatic origin. Thus the inhabitants are of mixed 
blood, but t he British strain greatly predominates. Over the little 
community Glass (1817-1853) ruled in patriarchal fashion- Be- 
sides raising crops, the settlm possessed numbers of cattle, sheep 
and pigs, but their most lucrative occupation was seal-fishing. 
The island was still frequented by American whalers, and in 1B56 
out of a total population of about 100 twenty-five emigrated to 
the United States. The next year forty-five of the inhahitaicts 
removed to Cape Colony; whither the younger or more restfeas 
members of the community have since gone — or else taken to a 
.seafaring life. The inhabitants had of necessity made their 
settlement on the plain on the nfin-lh-west of Tristan; here a 
number of substantial stone cottages and a churdh were budt. 
It is named Edinburgh in memory of a visit in 1867 ^hke 
of Edinburgh. In October 1873 the islands were careCuUy 
surveyed ty the “ Challenger,” which removed to Cape Tioown 
two Germans, brothers named Stoltenhoff, vho had been living 
on Inacocssible Island since November 1871. This was the. 
only attempt at colonization made on any save the main island 
of the group. 

After the death of Glass the head of the community for soiy« 
time was an old man-of-war’s-man named Cotton, who had 
been for three years gjiard over Napoleon at St Helena; Cotton 
was succeeded by Peter WilHam Green, a native of Amsterdam 
who settled in the island in 1836. Dining Green's “ reign 
the economic condition of Tristan was considerably affected 
by the desertion of the Jieighbounmg seas by the whalers; this 
was largely due to the depredations of the Confederate cruisers 
“Alabama” and “Shenandoah” durmg the American Civil 
War, many whaling boats being captured and burnt hy them. 
As a result the number of ships callW at Tristan considemWy 
diminished and trade languished. In 1880 the poputerion 
appears lo have attained its maximum — 109. In 1885 a serienw 
disaster befell the islanders, a lifeboat which went to take pro- 
visions to a ship in the offing was lost with all hands — fifteen 
men — and only four adult males were left on the island. At 
the same time a plague of rats — survivors of a shipwrecked 
ve8.sel — wrought much havoc among the crops. Plans were 
made for the total removal of the inhabitants to the Cape, but 
the majority preferred to remain. Stores and provisions were 
sent out to them by the British government. T!» ravages-of the 
rats have rendered impossible the growing of wheat ; the 
wealth of the islanders now consists in th^ cattle, eheep, 
potatoes and f ppde and peach tr^es. The popotetiem 1897 
was only 64; in 1901 it was 74, and in 1909, 95. They manage 
their own affairs ivithout any written laws, ttie pnoject once 
entertained of providing them with a formal ooMthmtim 
being deemed unnecessary. The inhabitants are described as 
mord, religious, hospitable to strangers, well mannered and 
industrious, healthy and long lived. They are without in- 
toxicating liquors and are sard to commit no crirnee. They 
are daring sailors, and in small canvas boats ol their own buildiiig 
voyage to Nightingale and Inaccessible Monde. They knit 
garments from the wool of their sheep; are good carpenters and 
make serviceable carts. FVom time to time ministers of the 
Church of England have lived on the island and to their efforts 
is mainly due the education of the children. In 1906 the 
islanders passed through a period of distress owing to great 
mortality among the cattle and the almost total failure ol 
the potato crop. The majority again refused however, to desert 
the Bland, though offered allotmeirts tfi land in Cape Golof^i^ 
Similar proposals had been made and deoKned several times 
since the question was first mooted in 1886. In 1905 a lease of 
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Nightingale, Inaccessible and Gough Islands, for the purpose 
of working the guano deposits, was granted by the British 
ggvemment. * 

Gough Island. — Gough Island or Diego Alvarez lies in the South 
Atlflintic in 40^^ 20' S., 9® 44' W., and is 250 ni. S.S.E. of Tnstan 
da Cunha and some 1500 m. west by south of Cape Town. It is of 
volcanic origin, is rugged and mountainous, the highest peak 
rising to 4380 ft. The island is about 8 nwlong by 4 m. broad and 
has an area of 40 sq. m. Precipitous cliffs, from 200 to 1000 ft. high, 
characterize the coast. They are divided by picturesque valleys, 
which, in some instances, have been cut down to sea-level and 
afford landing-places. Streams fall over the chffs into the sea in 
fine cascades. The island is visited by vast numbers of penguins 
and contains valuable guano deposits. It is also the home of 
numerous seals. The rainfall is heavy and vegetation abundant. 
The island is bclievt‘d to have been discovered by the Portuguese 
in the i6th century. Originally called Diego Alvarez, it derives 
its other name from a Captain Gough, the commander of a British 
ship which visited it in 1731. It has been claimed as a British 
possession since the annexation of Tristan da Cunha. In 1904 
Gough Island was visited by the Antarctic cxplonng .ship “ Scotia " 
of the Bruce expedition, which discovered a rich marine fauna, 
two new buntings and three new species of plants. It has no 
permanent population. 

A comprehensive account of Tristan da Cunha appeared in The 
Cape Times (J anuary -March 190b), in a series of articles by W. 
Hammond Tooke, the commissioner sent to the islands by the 
Cape government in 1904. See also Transactions of the Ltnnean 
Society for 1819 (contains a report of an ascent of the summit by 
Captain Dugald Carmichael in 1817); A. Earle, Narrative of a .. . 
Residence in New Zealand . . . together with a Journal of a Residence 
in Tristan d*Acunha (London, 1832); Mrs K. M. Barrow, Three 
Years in Tristan da Cunha (London, 1910}; H. N. Moseley, Notes 
by a Naturalist on the '‘Challenger'' (new ed., London, 1892): 
F. and (i. Stoltcnhoff, " Two Years on Inaccessible," in Cape 
Monthly Mag. (December 1873). Among papers relating to Tnstan 
da Cunha pubhshed by the British government, see especially 
reports issued in 1897, 1903, rgot) — which gives a detailed account 
of the island and islanders -and 1907, For the discovery of Tristan 
see The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalhoqucrque (Hakluyt 
Society's Senes, 1875, vol. 53). For Gough Islciad, see R. N. R. 
Brown of the " Scotia " expedition, " Diego Alvarez or Gough 
Island," in Scottish Geog. Mag. (August 1905); Brown and others, 
" The Botany of Gough Island," iu Journ. Linnean Soc. {Botany) 
(1905), and The Voyage of the " Scotia " ch. xii. (London, 190O). 
The Africa Pilot, pt ii. (5th ed., 1901), contains descriptions both 
of Tristan da Cunha and Gough Island. 

TRISTAN L’HERMITE, FRAN 9 OIS (1601-1655), French 
dramatist, was born at the chateau de Sobers in the Haute 
Marche about 1601. His adventures began early, for he killed 
his enemy in a duel at the age of thirteen, and was obliged to 
flee to England. The story of his childhood and youth he 
embroiders in a burlesque novel, the Page dtsgracie. He was in 
succession poet to Gaston d’Orlcans, to the duchesse de Chaulnes 
and the duke of Guise. He died on the 7th of September 1655. 
His first tragedy, Mariamne (1636), was also his best. It was 
followed by. Penthee (1637), La Mart de Seneque (1644), La 
Mart de Crispe (1645) and the Parasite (1653). He wa.s-also the 
author ^f .s.ome admirable lyrics. Three of his best plays are 
printed in the Theatre frangais of 1737. 

TRITfiElllUS, lOHANNES (1462-1516), German historian 
and divine*, %as lSpri;i at Trittenheim on the Moselle, on the ist 
of Fel^ruary 146a, His name was originally “ von Heidenberg,” 
but according to the fashion of the times he adopted the name 
of hi^* 1 )irthpliicet’ After an unhappy childhood, he studied at 
Heidelbe!:g,^^d »t the age of twenty entered the Benedictine 
• Sponheirh near Kreuznach, o1 which, in 1485, 

he became abtot. He established an excellent library, and 
through his.strjcl discipline and consummate scholarship soon 
raised the monastery to an educational institution of a high 
order. In 15196 he resigned, and was appointed soon after 
. abbot of ihe monastery of St Jakob at Wurzburg; and in this 
I city he died on the T3th of December 1516. Trithemius was, 
though an accompHshed scholar, untrustworthy as a chronicler, 
and his Anetales hirsaugtenses (1514), Annales de origine Fran- 
coruihy as well as his Chrmtologia mystica (1516) are, on this 
account, of doubtful value. More reliance can, however, be 
placed on’ his De scriptoribus ecclesiastici5 {i^c)c[)m^ \htCatalogus 
illustrium virorum Germaniae (1491 ). He also wroi e a fanatical 
book against sorcery, Antipalits maleficiorum (1508). 


See Silbernagel, J. Trithemius (1868; 2iid ed., 1885); Schneegans, 
Aht Joh. Trithemius und Kloster Sponheim (1882); and F. X. 
Wegele, in Allgemeine deutseke Biographie. 

TRITON, in Greek mythology, son of Poseidon and Amphi- 
trite, the personification of the roaring waters. According to 
Hesiod {Theog. 930), he dwelt with his parents in a golden 
palace in the depths of the sea. The story of the Argonauts 
places his home on the coast of Libya. When the Argo was 
driven ashore on the Lesser Syrtes the crew carried the vessel 
to Lake Tritonis, whence Triton, the local deity, guided them 
across to the Mediterranean (Apollonius Rhodius iv. 1552). 
He was represented as human down to the waist, with the tail 
of a fish. His special attribute was a twisted seashell, on which 
he blew to calm or raise the waves. Its sound was so terrible, 
when loudly blown, that it put the giants to flight, who imagined 
it to be the roar of a mighty wild beast (Hyginus, Poet, astronom, 
ii. 23). When Misenus, the trumpeter of Aeneas, challenged him 
to a contest of blowing, Triton in his jealousy flung him into the 
sea. In course of time Triton became the name for individuals 
of a class, like Pan and Silenus, and Tritons (male and 
female) arc mentioned in the plural, usually as forming the 
escort of marine divinities. The beings called Centauro-Tritons 
or Ichthyocentaurs were of a triple nature, with the forefeet of a 
horse in addition to the human body and fish tail. Pausanias 
(ix. 21) gives a detailed description of the ordinary Triton. It 
is probable that the idea of Triton owes its origin to the 
Phoenician fish-deities. 

See Prcllcr, Griechhche Mythologic (4th ed., 1894); F. R. Dressier, 
Triton und die Tritonen (Wurzen, 1892). 

TRIUMPH {tnumphus)y amongst the ancient Romans, the 
highest honour bestowed upon a victorious general. Originally 
it was only granted on certain conditions, which were subse- 
quently relaxed in special cases. Only those who had held the 
office of dictator, consul or praetor were entitled to the distinc- 
tion ; the war must have been brought to a di finite conclusion, 
resulting in an extension of the boundaries of the state; at least 
5000 of th; enemy must have been slain; the victory must have 
been gained over a foreign enemy, victories in civil war or over 
rebels not being counted. The power of grahting a triumph 
rested with the senate, which held a meeting outside the city 
walls (generally in the temple of Bellona) to consider the claims 
put forward by the general. If they were considered satisfactor}^ 
special legislation was necessary to keep the general in possession 
of the imperium on his entry into the city. Without this, his 
command would have expired and he would have become a 
private individual the moment he was inside the city walls, 
and would have had no right to a triumph. Consequently 
he remained outside the pomoerium until the special ordinance 
was passed; thus Lucullus on his return from Asia waited outside 
Rome three years for his triumph. 

The triumph consisted of a solemn procession, which, starting 
from the Campus Martius outside the city walls, passed through 
the city to the Capitol. The streets were adorned with garlands, 
the temples open, and the procession was greeted with shouts 
of lo triumphe / At its head were the magistrates and senate, 
who were followed by trumpeters and then by the spoils, 
which included not only arms, standards, statues, &c., but also 
representations of battles, and of the towns, rivers and moun- 
tains of the conquered country, models of fortresses, &c. Next 
came the victims destined for sacrifice, especially white oxen 
with gilded horns. They were followed by the prisoners who 
had not been sold as slaves but kept to grace the triumph; 
when the procession reached- the Capitol they were taken off 
to prison and put to death. The chariot which carried the 
victorious general (triumphator) was crowned with laurel and 
drawn by four horses. The general was attired like the Capi- 
toline Jupiter in robes of purple and gold borrowed from the 
treasury of the god; in his right hand he held a laurel branch, 
in his left an ivory sceptre surmounted by an eagle. Above 
his head the golden crown of Jupiter was held by a slave who 
reminded him in the midst of his glory that he was a mortal 
man. Last came the soldiers shoutmg lo triumphe and singing 
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songs both of a laudatory and scurrilous kind. On reaching the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, the general placed tlie laurel 
branch (in later times a palm branch) on the lap of the image 
of the god, and then offered the thank-offerings. A feast of 
the magistrates and senate, and sometimes of the soldiers and 
people, concluded the ceremony, which in earlier times lasted 
one day, but in later times occupied several. Genenils who 
were not allowed a regular triumph by the senate had a right 
to triumph at the temple of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban Mount. 
Under the empire only the emperors celebrated a triumph, 
because the generals commanded under the auspices of the 
emperors (not under their own) merely as lieutenants (legati); 
the only honour they received was the right of wearing the 
triumphal insignia (the robes of purple and gold and the wreath 
of bay leaves) on holidays. After the time of Trajan, when all 
(onsuls were allowed to wear the triumphal dress on entering 
office and in festal processions, the only military’ reward for a 
successful general was a statue in some public place. The last 
triumph recorded is that of Diocletian (a.d. 302). A naval or 
maritime triumph was sometimes allowed for victories at sea, 
the earliest being that celebrated by C. Duilius in honour of 
his victory over the Carthaginians in 260 b.c. 

See Mommsen, lidmisches Staatsrecht (1887), i. I2C>-I36; 
Marquai’dt, Bdmische Staatsverwaltmig (1884), li. 582-503; H. A. 
Gdll, De tnumphi romani origifie, pfirmnsu, apparatu, via 
(1854); S. Peine, “ De omamentis triumphalihus " (1885), in C. I£. 
Ascherson’s Berliner Sttidien, ii. 

TRIUMPHAL ARCH, the term given to arches erected to 
commemorate some special victory, but here extended to include 
those built as memorial arches to some benefactor of the Roman 
Empire, such as those at Rimini, Ancona and Benevento; 
arches erected as monumental entrances to towns, as at Nimes 
and Autun; arches on bridges, as at Chamas in France and 
Alcantara in Spain; and lastly those which preceded the entrance 
to a forum or sacred enclosure, or formed part of a colonnaded 
street, as in Syria. There is every reason to suppose that in 
early times in Greece and Etruria temporary erections, such as 
those of the present day, were set up on the occasion of the public 
entry, after a great victory, of some emperor or general; but the 
Romans would seem to have been the first to erect such struc- 
tures in stone or marble, to ermich them with sculpture, and to 
raise aloft on their summit the quadriga or four-horsed chariot 
with statues and trophies. The time involved in the construc- 
tion of such a memorial, and more e.specially that which would 
be required for its enrichment with sculpture, rendered it im- 
possible that they should be set up on the occasion of the trium- 
phal entiy itself, and it is known that the arch of Titus was not 
erected till some time after his death by his successor Domitian. 
There is always .some difficulty in deciding between triumphal 
iind memorial arches, as they were virtually similar in design^ 
equally enriched with sculpture, generally surmounted with a 
(|uadriga and statues, and as a rule were isolated structures. 
The earlier arches were pierced with a single arch and were 
comparatively simple in design, being decorated by pilasters 
or semi-detached columns only; the existence of chariots and 
statues on their summit is known only from coins or gems, on 
which such features are always shown. The arch of Titus in 
Rome (fig. 4), a.d. 81, is the first one enriched with bas-rehef 
sculpture, m this case representing the triumphs of Titus with 
the seven-branched candlestick and the golden table brought 
from Jerusalem. The next sculptural arch of triumph is that 
built at Benevento (fig. 2) in South Italy (a.d. 112) by Trajan, 
recording the Dacian victories. The triumphal arch (fig. 5) 
of Septimius Severus (a.d. 203) has a central and two side 
arches, the bas-reliefs on it representing the Parthian victories ; 
and the last important arch in Rome is that of Constantine 
(fig. 6), which had also three arches, and was embellished 
with bas-reliefs, representing the Dacian victories, which were 
taken from the arch of Trajan on the Via Appia and others of 
Constantine’s time, representing the conquest of Maxentius. 

Passing to other countries, we have the triumphal arches at 
St Remy and at Orange (fig. 8); those at Carpentras and Cavail- 
lon, also in France, which were probably of later date, as possibly 
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also the triple arch at Reims. The triumphal arch with three 
arches at Fano in Italy is said to have been commenced by 
Augustus, but completed by Constantine, who probably adde^ 
the two side arches and decorated it with inferior sculpture. 
At Timgad (Thamugada) in North Africa is a triumphal arch 
with centrd and two side arches, probably of Hadrian’s time, 
and one with triple arches at SbeiUa (Suffetula), also in North 
Africa, and another example at Saintes in France, built on a 
bridge. 

Of memorial arches the earliest are the examples of Rimini 
(fig. 7) and Aosta, erected to Augustus, and later the arch at 
Ancona (%. 3) erected to Trajan (a.d. i 12) as a record of the 
construction of the port there. At Pola, in Istria, is an archway 
erected in memory of the Sergii. Of less important examples 
in Rome are the arches of Dolabella (a.d. 10), Drusus (a.d. 23), 
Gallienus (a.d. 262), the silversmith’s arch (a.d. 204); in Verona, 
the Porta dei Borsari and the Porta de Leoni, erected by 
Gallienus (a.d. 265); at Aix-les-Bains in France, an arch of late 
3rd century; and at Lambessa, in North Africa, the arches of 
Commodus (a.d. 187) and of Septimius Severus (a.d. 200). 
In Spain there are two monumental arches erected by Trajan 
at Alcantara, in the centre of the bridge built by him (a.d. 108), 
and the arch of Santiago at Merida; a third example exists in 
the Arco di Bara at 1 arragona. 

Quadriportal archways are those which were built in the centre 
of four cross roads, such as the arch of Janus in Rome, built 
by Constans (a.d. 350), the arch of Caracalla at Tebesse 
(Thevesti) in North Africa, and many examples in Syria, of 
which the arch at Ladikiyah (Laodicea ad Mare) is in perfect 
preservation. 

The colonnaded streets in Syria were entered through magnifi- 
cent archways, of which the finest examples are those at Palmyra 
and Gerasa. As entrance gateways to towns there are many 
examples which were sometimes built as memorial arches, but 
formed part of the city walls, such as the entrance gate at Susa 
in Italy, erected in memory of Augustus (8 B.c.), decorated with 
reliefs of the Suovetaurelia (sacrifices); the Porte d’Avroux 
and Porte St Andre at Autun, and the Porte d’Auguste at 
Nimes, in France; the Porte d'Auguste at Perugia in Italy 
and the Porta Nigra at Treves in Germany ; to these should be 
added the three entrance gateways to the palace of Spalato 
(a.d. 303), one of these, the Porta Aurea, or Golden Gate, 
showing in its enriched design certain decadent forms which 
led to the Byzantine and Renaissance styles; lastly there are 
the arched entrances to sacred or civil enclosures, such as the 
example at Sbeitla (Suffetula) in North Africa, the arch of 
Hadrian at Athnes (fig. i), built to his memory by his successors, 
and the archway of the Propylaea at Damascus. 

The triumphal arch found no place in medieval architecture, 
but in Renaissance works there are many examples, of which the 
triumphal entrance arch of King Alfonso at Naples (a.d. 1470) 
comes first. Of isolated structures, there are in Paris the Porte 
St Martin (1674), St Denis (1684), arch of Carrousel in the 
Tuileries (1808), and the Arc de I’Etoile in the Champs f lyste, 
completed in 1830; in Berlin the Brandenburger Thor (1790); 
in Munich the Siegesthor (1843) Metzger Thor (1880); in 
Milan the Arch of Peace, commenced by Napoleon in 1807 
and completed in 1857 by the Austrians (an interesting example, 
as it still preserves the chariot and horses and statues which 
formerly crowned all triumphal arches); and in London the 
Marble Arch, originally built in front of Buckingham Palace, 
but removed to the north-east angle of Hyde Park in 
1843, and the Wellington Arch at Hyde Park Comer, without 
the statue of the duke on horseback, afterwards set up at 
Aldershot. p g \ 

TRIVANDRUM, or Trevandrum, a city of southern India, 
capital of the state of Travancore, situated 2 m. from the sea- 
coast. Pop. (1901), 57,882. It is the residence of the maharaja, 
and contains an observatory and a museum, besides several 
other fine buildings. The chief fame of the place, however, 
centres upon the shrine of Sri Ananta Padmanabhaswami, 
a great resort of pilgrims, round which the city grew up. The 
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best houses and chief public buildings stand on hilly terraces. 
The city contains the maharaja’s college, a Sanskrit college, 
a high school, a school for girls, an industrial school of arts, 
and a hospital and medical school. There is little trade, but a 
speciality of wood-carving. Trivandrum has a small seaport, 
but the vessels that touch here have to anchor at some consider- 
able distance from the shore, and the port itself is not fitted 
for any great commercial development. 

TRIVET, a small metal tripod for holding cooking vessels 
near a fire. The work is also applied to a round, square or oval 
openwork plate, usually of steel or brass, fixed to the bars of a 
grate by a socket for keeping hot plates, dishes, or food. 

TMVIUM (Lat. for cross-road, f.c. where three roads meet, 
from ires, three, and via, road), in medieval educational systems, 
the curriculum which included grammar, rhetoric and logic. 
The trivium and the quadrivium (arithmetic, music, geometiy^ 
and astronomy) together made up what are known as the 
seven liberal arts (see Education : Schools). From the word 
in its original sense is derived the adjective “ trivial ” (post- 
Aug. Lat. irivialis), that which can be seen at the cross-roads, 
i.e. uninip(jrtant, commonplace. In botany and zoology the 
“ trivial ” name is the adjectival name which follows the genus 
name in a binominal system of nomenclature, as canina, perennis, 
in Rosa canina, Beilis perennis. 

TRNOVO, orTiRNOVO, an episcopal city and the capital of a 
department of Bulgaria; 124 m. E.N.K. of Sofia, on the river 
Yantra, and on the Sofia- Varna railway, at the junction of the 
branch line from Rustchuk. Pop. (1906), 12,171. The city 
consists of two divisions — ^the Christian quarter, situated 
chiefly on a high rocky plateau, and the so-called Turkish 
quarter, on the lower ground; but many of the Turkish inhabi- 
tants emigrated after 1878. On the Tsarevetz Hill above the 
city are the remains of the ancient citadel. The Husarjaini 
mos(^e is used as a military powder and dynamite factory. In 
the Christian quarter there are some interesting churches of 
the middle ages, notably that of the Forty Martyrs, in which 
the Bulgarian tsars were crowned. Numerous antiquarian 
remains have also been discovered. There are a gymnasium 
and a high-class girls’ school. The city possesses large dye- 
works, and important manufactures of copper utensils. 

Tmovo was the ancient capital of Bulgaria, and from 1186 
until its capture by the Turks, 17th of July 1394, the residence 
of the Bulgarian tsars. From the beginning of the 13th century" 
it was also the scat of the patriarchate of Bulgaria, until the 
suppression of the patriarchate in 1767. In 1877 it was taken 
from Turkey by the Russians, and in 1879 Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg was here elected prince of Bulgaria. On the 5th 
of October 1908 the independence of Bulgaria was proclaimed 
here by King Ferdinand, in the church of the Forty Martyrs. 

TROOHAIC (from Gr. rpo^aio^, rpo^aiKos; Lat. trochaeus), 
the nan^c of a metre very commonly used by the Greeks 
and Roftiarts in <their trag^ies and comedies. Its character- 
istic foot troChefe consisting of two syllables, one long, 
one short ('*'§).. usual form, in which the Greeks employed 
the oieosort, was tWi trochaic tetrameter catalectic, the scheme 
of which ji-«a8 follows 
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The trochaic n^Ore is rapid in movement and breathless, and 
is generally uae8 to depict strong emotions or to tell an exciting 
narrative. It is, however, very closely related to the ordinaiy^ 
iambic metre! in fact, by subtracting the first foot and a half 
of the longer Une^ we find ourselves left with a pure iambic line 
as used by the tragedians. 

In modern Timea, the trochaic measure has been adopted by 
the pro$ddy of England, Germany and Scandinavia. The 
swift and hurrying movement of it, which we see reflected in 
its derivation, as me Greek name is certainly to be traced back 


to the verb to run, has made it a favourite wkli our 

lyrical poets. In the early English writers on versification 
the foot is called a trocheus. 

TROCHU, LOUIS JULES (1815-1896), French general, was 
born at Palais (BcIle-Ile-en-Mer) on the 12th of March 1815. 
Educated at St Cyr he received a commission in the Staff Corps 
in 1837, was promoted lieutenant in 1840, and captain in 1843. 
He served as a captain in Algeria under Marshal Bugeaud, who, 
in recognition of his gallantry in the battles of Sidi Yussuf 
and Isly, made him his aide-do-camp and entrusted him with 
important commissions. He was promoted major in 1845, and 
colonel in 1853. He served with distinction throughout the 
Crimean campaign, first as aide-de-camp to Marshal St Amaud, 
and then as general of brigade, and was made a commander of 
the Legion of Honour and general of division. He again 
distinguished himself in command of a division in the Italian 
campaign of 1859, where he won the grand cross of the Legion of 
Honour. In )866 he was employed at the ministry of war 
in the preparation of army reorganization schemes, and he 
published anonymously in tlie following year VArmee fraufaisc 
en a work inspired with Orleanist sentiment, wiiich ran 
through ten editions in a few months and reached a twentieth 
in 1870. This brochure brought him into bad odour at court, and 
he left the war office on half-pay, and was refused command 
in the field at the outbreak of the Franco-Gcrmun War. After 
the earlier disasters in 1870, ho was appointed by the emperor 
first commandant of the troopw of Chalons camp, and soon 
afterwards (Aug. 17) governor of Paris and commander-in- 
chief of all the forces destined for the defence of the capital, 
including some 120,000 regular troops, 80,000 mobiles, and 
330,000 National Guards. He worked energetically to put 
Paris in a state of defence and throughout the siege showed 
himself a master of the passive defensive. At the revolution 
of the 4 th of September he became president of the government 
of national defence, in addition to his other offices. His 
“ plan ” for deTonding the city raised expectations doomed to 
disappointment; the successive sorties made under pressure of 
public opinion were unsuccessful, and having declared in one 
of his proclamations that the governor of Paris would never 
capitulate, when capitulation became inevitable he resigned 
the governorship of Paris on the 22nd of January 1871 to General 
Vinoy, retaining the presidency of the government until after 
the armistice in February. He was elected to the National 
Assembly by eight departments, and sat for Morbihan. In 
October he was elected president of the council-general for 
Morbihan. In July 1872 he retired from political life, and in 
1873 army. He published in 1873 Pottr la lerite et 

pour la justice, in justification of the government of national 
defence, and in 1879 VArmee jran^aise en i 8 jg, par un offleier 
en retraile, a sort of supplement to his former work of 1867. He 
died at Tours on the 7th of October 1896. 

TROGEN, a neat and clean little town in the Ausser Rhoden 
half of the Swiss canton of Appenzell. By light railway it 
is 6 m. from St Gall, or by carriage road 7 m. from Heiden (the 
chief goats’-whey cure-resort in the canton), or 9 m. from Alt- 
stiitten in the Rhine valley. It is built on the side of a steepish 
hill, and in 1900 had 2496 inhabitants, mostly Protestant and 
German-speaking. In the square before the parish church the 
Landsgemeinde or primitive democratic assembly of Ausser 
Rhoden meets in the even years (in other years at Hundwil, 
not far from Hcrisau) on the lost Sunday in April. Like other 
towns in Appenzell, Trogen is engaged in the manufacture (in 
the houses of the workpeople) of embroidery and muslins. 

TROGLODYTES (rpwyXoSuTni, from rpdiyXt), hole, 8u<d, creep), 
“ cave-dwellers,” a name applied by ancient writers to different 
tribes in various parts of tne world. Strabo speaks of them 
in Moesia, south of the Danube (vii. 318), in the Caucasus 
(xi. 506), but especially in various parts of Africa from Libya 
(xvin 828) to the Red Sea. The troglodyte Ethiopians of 
Herodotus (iv. 183) in inner Africa, very swift of foot, living on 
lizards and creeping things, and with a speech like the screech 
of an owl, have been identified with the Tibbus of Fezzan. 
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songs both of a laudatory and scurrilous kind. On reaching the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, the general placed tlie laurel 
branch (in later times a palm branch) on the lap of the image 
of the god, and then offered the thank-offerings. A feast of 
the magistrates and senate, and sometimes of the soldiers and 
people, concluded the ceremony, which in earlier times lasted 
one day, but in later times occupied several. Genenils who 
were not allowed a regular triumph by the senate had a right 
to triumph at the temple of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban Mount. 
Under the empire only the emperors celebrated a triumph, 
because the generals commanded under the auspices of the 
emperors (not under their own) merely as lieutenants (legati); 
the only honour they received was the right of wearing the 
triumphal insignia (the robes of purple and gold and the wreath 
of bay leaves) on holidays. After the time of Trajan, when all 
(onsuls were allowed to wear the triumphal dress on entering 
office and in festal processions, the only military’ reward for a 
successful general was a statue in some public place. The last 
triumph recorded is that of Diocletian (a.d. 302). A naval or 
maritime triumph was sometimes allowed for victories at sea, 
the earliest being that celebrated by C. Duilius in honour of 
his victory over the Carthaginians in 260 b.c. 

See Mommsen, lidmisches Staatsrecht (1887), i. I2C>-I36; 
Marquai’dt, Bdmische Staatsverwaltmig (1884), li. 582-503; H. A. 
Gdll, De tnumphi romani origifie, pfirmnsu, apparatu, via 
(1854); S. Peine, “ De omamentis triumphalihus " (1885), in C. I£. 
Ascherson’s Berliner Sttidien, ii. 

TRIUMPHAL ARCH, the term given to arches erected to 
commemorate some special victory, but here extended to include 
those built as memorial arches to some benefactor of the Roman 
Empire, such as those at Rimini, Ancona and Benevento; 
arches erected as monumental entrances to towns, as at Nimes 
and Autun; arches on bridges, as at Chamas in France and 
Alcantara in Spain; and lastly those which preceded the entrance 
to a forum or sacred enclosure, or formed part of a colonnaded 
street, as in Syria. There is every reason to suppose that in 
early times in Greece and Etruria temporary erections, such as 
those of the present day, were set up on the occasion of the public 
entry, after a great victory, of some emperor or general; but the 
Romans would seem to have been the first to erect such struc- 
tures in stone or marble, to ermich them with sculpture, and to 
raise aloft on their summit the quadriga or four-horsed chariot 
with statues and trophies. The time involved in the construc- 
tion of such a memorial, and more e.specially that which would 
be required for its enrichment with sculpture, rendered it im- 
possible that they should be set up on the occasion of the trium- 
phal entiy itself, and it is known that the arch of Titus was not 
erected till some time after his death by his successor Domitian. 
There is always .some difficulty in deciding between triumphal 
iind memorial arches, as they were virtually similar in design^ 
equally enriched with sculpture, generally surmounted with a 
(|uadriga and statues, and as a rule were isolated structures. 
The earlier arches were pierced with a single arch and were 
comparatively simple in design, being decorated by pilasters 
or semi-detached columns only; the existence of chariots and 
statues on their summit is known only from coins or gems, on 
which such features are always shown. The arch of Titus in 
Rome (fig. 4), a.d. 81, is the first one enriched with bas-rehef 
sculpture, m this case representing the triumphs of Titus with 
the seven-branched candlestick and the golden table brought 
from Jerusalem. The next sculptural arch of triumph is that 
built at Benevento (fig. 2) in South Italy (a.d. 112) by Trajan, 
recording the Dacian victories. The triumphal arch (fig. 5) 
of Septimius Severus (a.d. 203) has a central and two side 
arches, the bas-reliefs on it representing the Parthian victories ; 
and the last important arch in Rome is that of Constantine 
(fig. 6), which had also three arches, and was embellished 
with bas-reliefs, representing the Dacian victories, which were 
taken from the arch of Trajan on the Via Appia and others of 
Constantine’s time, representing the conquest of Maxentius. 

Passing to other countries, we have the triumphal arches at 
St Remy and at Orange (fig. 8); those at Carpentras and Cavail- 
lon, also in France, which were probably of later date, as possibly 
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also the triple arch at Reims. The triumphal arch with three 
arches at Fano in Italy is said to have been commenced by 
Augustus, but completed by Constantine, who probably adde^ 
the two side arches and decorated it with inferior sculpture. 
At Timgad (Thamugada) in North Africa is a triumphal arch 
with centrd and two side arches, probably of Hadrian’s time, 
and one with triple arches at SbeiUa (Suffetula), also in North 
Africa, and another example at Saintes in France, built on a 
bridge. 

Of memorial arches the earliest are the examples of Rimini 
(fig. 7) and Aosta, erected to Augustus, and later the arch at 
Ancona (%. 3) erected to Trajan (a.d. i 12) as a record of the 
construction of the port there. At Pola, in Istria, is an archway 
erected in memory of the Sergii. Of less important examples 
in Rome are the arches of Dolabella (a.d. 10), Drusus (a.d. 23), 
Gallienus (a.d. 262), the silversmith’s arch (a.d. 204); in Verona, 
the Porta dei Borsari and the Porta de Leoni, erected by 
Gallienus (a.d. 265); at Aix-les-Bains in France, an arch of late 
3rd century; and at Lambessa, in North Africa, the arches of 
Commodus (a.d. 187) and of Septimius Severus (a.d. 200). 
In Spain there are two monumental arches erected by Trajan 
at Alcantara, in the centre of the bridge built by him (a.d. 108), 
and the arch of Santiago at Merida; a third example exists in 
the Arco di Bara at 1 arragona. 

Quadriportal archways are those which were built in the centre 
of four cross roads, such as the arch of Janus in Rome, built 
by Constans (a.d. 350), the arch of Caracalla at Tebesse 
(Thevesti) in North Africa, and many examples in Syria, of 
which the arch at Ladikiyah (Laodicea ad Mare) is in perfect 
preservation. 

The colonnaded streets in Syria were entered through magnifi- 
cent archways, of which the finest examples are those at Palmyra 
and Gerasa. As entrance gateways to towns there are many 
examples which were sometimes built as memorial arches, but 
formed part of the city walls, such as the entrance gate at Susa 
in Italy, erected in memory of Augustus (8 B.c.), decorated with 
reliefs of the Suovetaurelia (sacrifices); the Porte d’Avroux 
and Porte St Andre at Autun, and the Porte d’Auguste at 
Nimes, in France; the Porte d'Auguste at Perugia in Italy 
and the Porta Nigra at Treves in Germany ; to these should be 
added the three entrance gateways to the palace of Spalato 
(a.d. 303), one of these, the Porta Aurea, or Golden Gate, 
showing in its enriched design certain decadent forms which 
led to the Byzantine and Renaissance styles; lastly there are 
the arched entrances to sacred or civil enclosures, such as the 
example at Sbeitla (Suffetula) in North Africa, the arch of 
Hadrian at Athnes (fig. i), built to his memory by his successors, 
and the archway of the Propylaea at Damascus. 

The triumphal arch found no place in medieval architecture, 
but in Renaissance works there are many examples, of which the 
triumphal entrance arch of King Alfonso at Naples (a.d. 1470) 
comes first. Of isolated structures, there are in Paris the Porte 
St Martin (1674), St Denis (1684), arch of Carrousel in the 
Tuileries (1808), and the Arc de I’Etoile in the Champs f lyste, 
completed in 1830; in Berlin the Brandenburger Thor (1790); 
in Munich the Siegesthor (1843) Metzger Thor (1880); in 
Milan the Arch of Peace, commenced by Napoleon in 1807 
and completed in 1857 by the Austrians (an interesting example, 
as it still preserves the chariot and horses and statues which 
formerly crowned all triumphal arches); and in London the 
Marble Arch, originally built in front of Buckingham Palace, 
but removed to the north-east angle of Hyde Park in 
1843, and the Wellington Arch at Hyde Park Comer, without 
the statue of the duke on horseback, afterwards set up at 
Aldershot. p g \ 

TRIVANDRUM, or Trevandrum, a city of southern India, 
capital of the state of Travancore, situated 2 m. from the sea- 
coast. Pop. (1901), 57,882. It is the residence of the maharaja, 
and contains an observatory and a museum, besides several 
other fine buildings. The chief fame of the place, however, 
centres upon the shrine of Sri Ananta Padmanabhaswami, 
a great resort of pilgrims, round which the city grew up. The 
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books, so called beaiuse the Macedonian empire founded by 
Philip is the central theme of the narrative. This was a general 
history of tlie world, or rather of those portions of it which came 
under the sway of Alexander and his successors. It began 
with Nlnus, the founder of Nineveh, and ended at about the 
same point as Livy (a.d. q). The last event recorded by the 
epitomator Justin is the recovery of the Roman standards 
captured by the Parthians (20 B.c.). He left untouched Roman 
histf)ry up to the time when Greece and the East came into 
contact with Rome, possibly because Livy had sufficiently treated 
it. The work was based upon the writings of Greek historians, 
such as Theopompus (also the author of a Pliilippica), Kphorus, 
Timacus, Polybius. Chiefly on the ground that such a work 
was beyond the powers of a Roman, it is generally agreed that 
Trogus did not gather together the information from the leading 
Greek historians for himself, but that it was already combined 
into a single book by some Greek (very probably I'imagenes 
of Alexandria). His idea of history was more severe and less 
rhetorical than that of Sallust and Livy, wLom he blamed for 
putting elaborate speeches into the mouths of the characters 
of whom they wrote. Of his great work, we possess only the 
epitome by Ju.-.tin, the prolo^i or summaries of the 44 books, and 
fragments in Vopiscus, Jerome, Augustine and other writers. 
But even in its present mutilated state it is often an important 
authority for the ancient history of the East. Ethnographical 
and geographical excursuses are a special feature of the work. 

Fragments edited by A. Bidow'ski (185 3) ; sec also, A. H. L, Hecren, 
He Tro^i P. fontibus et auctuntate (prciixed to C. H. Frotsclicr's 
edition of Justin); A. Enmann on the authorities used by. Trogus 
for Greek and Sicilian history (18S0); A. von Gutschmid, Uber die 
Pragmenk des Ponipeius Trogus (1857); M. Sc\ya.m, Geschiihte der 
vbmischen Litterahir (2nd ed., 1899), ii., where all lluit is known of 
Timagenes is given; Teuffel-Schwabc, Hist, of Poman Literature^ 
§ 258, and article Justin. 

TROIA, a town and episcopal sec of Apulia, Italy, in the 
province of Eoggia, situated 1440 ft. above sea-level, 7 m. N.W. 
of the station of Giardinetto-l'roia, which is 16 m S.W. of Foggia. 
Pop. (1901), 6674. Troia occupies the site of the ancient Accae, 
12 m. S. of Luccria, on the Via Traiana, a town which fell to 
Hannibal after the victory of Qnnae, but was won back by the 
Romans in 214. Under the empire it appears to have become 
a colony. Troia was itself founded in 1017 by the Greek prefect 
Basiliu.s Bugianus. The cathedral dates from 1107, but the 
upper part of the facade with its ('urious .sculptures, fine rose- 
window and polychromati(! decoration, the choir apse and the 
interior were restored early in the 13th century. The latter 
has been somewhat spoilt by recent decorations. I'he bronze 
doors, partly in relief and partly in niello, of 1119 and 1127 
respectively, were cast in Beneventum by Oderisius Berardus. 
The small domed church of S, Basilio has an ambo of 1158. 

TROILUS, in Greek legend, son of Priam (or Apollo) and 
Hecuba. His father, when upbraiding his sundving sons for 
their cowardice, speaks in the Iliad (xxiv. 257) of Troiliis as 
alraody before the action of the poem commences. Accord- 
ing to a drawn from other sources ar^d adopted by 

Y irgfl i.-474)i when a mere boy he fell by the hand of 
Achilles. #I|i another account, he was dragged to death by his 
own lio^cs. ilk death formed the subject of a lost tragedy by 
vSophoclee. ; There is no trace in classical writers of the story of 
Shakespeartf’s Trcilus and Cressida, the materials for which were 
derived from *Chaucer^s poem of the same name, l.ydgate's 
History ^ S('gi\ and Destruccion of Troy, Caxton’s Recuyell of the 
Hisioryes of Troy (trails, from Norman French of Raoul Ic 
FeVre), Chapman’s translation of Homer, and perhaps a play on 
the subject by Dekkcr and Chattle. 

TROirinKt a town of eastern Russia, in the government of 
Orenburg, situated in a fertile steppe, 315 m. N.E. of Orenburg, 
and 77 m. S, of Ghelyabinsk, on the Siberian highway. Pop. 
(1885), 18497; (1900), 23,293. It has grown rapidly in modern 
times. TheTroitskiy fort, erected in 1743, became a centre for 
trade with the Kirghiz steppe and Turkestan, and in that trade 
Troitsk is now second only to Orenburg. Cotton, silk, and 
especially horses and cattle are imported, while leather, cotton, 


woollen and metal wares are exported. An active trade in com 
for the Ural gold mines is carried on. The place has ironworks 
and tanneries. 

TROLLE, HERLUF (i5i 6-“1565), Danish naval hero, was born 
on the 14th of January 1516 at Lilld. At the age of ninetetm 
Trolle went to Vor True Skole at Copenhagen, subsequently 
completing his studies at Wittenberg, where he adopted the 
views of Melanchthon, with whom he was in intimate corre- 
spondence for some years. His marriage with Brigitte, the 
daughter of Lord Treasurer Mogens Gjoc, brought him a rich 
inheritance, and in 1 557 he took his seal in the senate. Both 
Christian III. and Frederick 11 . had a very high opinion of 
Trolle’s trustworthiness and ability and employed him in 
various diplomatic missions. Trolle was, indeed, richly 
endowed by nature, and his handsome face and lively manners 
made him popular everywhere. His one enemy was his wife’s 
nephew Peder Oxe, the subsequently distinguished finance 
minister, whose narrow grasping ways, especially as the two 
men were near neighbours, did not contribute towards family 
harmony. It was Trolle whom Frederick 11 . appointed to 
investigate the charges of malversation brought against Oxe. 
Both Trolle and his wife were far renowned for their piety and 
good works, and their whole household had to conform to their 
example or seek service elsewhere. A man of culture, moreover, 
he translated David’s 31st Psalm into Danish verse. He also 
promoted literature and learning by educating poor students 
both at home and abroad, endowing Latin schools and encourag- 
ing historical research. In 1559 Trolle was appointed admiral 
and inspector of the fleet, a task wdiich occupied all his time and 
energy. In 1563 he superseded the aged Peder Skram as 
admiral-in -chief. On the loth of May he put to sea with twenty- 
one ships of the line and five smaller vessels and, after uniting 
with a Llibcck squadron of six liners, encountered, off the 
isle of Gland, a superior Swedish fleet of thirty-eight ships under 
Jacob Baggc. Supported by two other Danish ships Trolle 
attacked the Swedish flagship “ Makalos ” (Matchles.s), then 
the largest battleship in northern waters, bul was beaten off 
at nightfall. The fight was renewed at six o’clock the following 
morning, when the Makalos ” was again attacked and forced 
to surrender, but blew up immediately afterwards, no fewer 
than 300 Liibeck and Danish sailors perishing with her. But 
the Swedish admiral was captured and the remnant of the 
Swedish fleet took refuge at Stockholm. Despite the damage done 
to his own fleet and flagship “ Fortuna ” by this great victory, 
Trolle, on the 14th of August, fought another but indecisive 
action with a second Swedish fleet under the famous Swedish 
admiral Klas Horn, and kept the sea till the 13th of October. 
I'rolle spent the winter partly at his castle of Herlufsbolm com- 
pleting his long-cherished plan of establisliing a school for all 
classes, and partly at Copenhagen equipping a new fleet for the 
ensuing campaign. On the ist of June 1565 he set sail with 
twenty-eight liners, which were reinforced off Femern by five 
Liibeck vessels. Klas Horn had put to sea still earlier with a 
superior fleet and the two admirals encountered off Fehmarn on 
the 4th of June. The fight was severe but indecisive, and both 
commanders finally separated to repair their ships. Trolle had 
l)een severely wounded in the thigh and shoulder, but he w^ould 
not let the ship’s surgeon see to his injuries till every one else 
had been attended to. This charactej-istic act of unselfishness 
was his undoing, for he died at Copenhagen on the 25th of June, 
seventeen days after they had put him ashore. 

TROLLHATTAN, a town of Sweden in the district {Idn) of 
Elfsborg, 45 m. by rail N. by E. of Gothenburg, Pop. 6000. 
It lies on the left (east) bank of the Gota at the point where that 
river descends 108 ft. in the course of nearly n mile by the famous 
falls of Trollhattan (six in number) and several rapids. The 
scenic setting of the falls is not striking, but the great volume 
of water, nearly 18,000 cub. ft. per second, renders them most 
imposing. The narrowed river here surrounds several islands, 
on either side of one of which (Toppd) are the first falls of the 
series, Topp6 and Tjuf. These are 42 ft. in height. The water- 
power is used in rolling-mills, a cellulose factory and other works. 
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Several giant’s caldrons ” are seen in the exposed bed of a 
former channel. Below the falls are valuable salmon fisheries. 
To the east of the river the Berg canal, part of the Gota canal 
system, ascends in a series of eleven new locks (Akcrsvass) 
completed in 1844, An old series of locks (i8oo) is in use for 
small vessels. There are also ruins of an abortive attempt 
made to lock the falls in 1755. (See Gota.) 

TROLLOPE, ANTHONY (1815-1882), Knglisli novelist, was 
born in London on the 24th of April 1815. His father, Thomas 
Anthony Trollope (1780-1835), a barrister who had been fellow 
of New College, Oxford, was reduced to poverty by unbusiness- 
like habits and injudicious speculation, and in 1829 Anthony’s 
mother, Frances Milton Trollope (1780-3863), went with her 
husband to the United States to open a small fancy-goods shop 
in Cincinnati. The enterprise was a failure, but her three years’ 
stay in that country resulted in a book on the Domestic Manners 
of the Americans (1832), of which she gave an unflattering 
account that aroused keen resentment. Returning to England 
her husband was compelled to flee the country in order to escape 
his creditors, and Mrs Trollope thereafter supported him in 
Bruges until his death by her incessant literary work. She 
published some books of travel, most of which are coloured by 
prejudice, and many novels, among the best known of which are 
The Vicar of Wrexhill (1837) and the Widow Barnaby (1839), 
studies in that vein of broad comedy in which lay her peculiar 
gift. She wrote steadily for more than twenty years, until her 
death, at Florence, on the 6th of October 1863. (See Frances 
Trollope, her Life and Literary Worh, by her daughter-in-law, 
1895.) Her eldest son, Thomas Adoj.phus Trollope (i8to- 
1892), was educated at Winchester and Oxford, and spent 
most of his life in Italy. He wrote a number of works on Italian 
subjects, among them Homes and Haunts of Italian Poets (1881), 
ill collaboration with his second wdfe, Frances Eleanor Trollope, 
herself a novelist of no mean ability. He was a voluminous 
author, and perhaps the quantity of his work has obscured 
its real merit. Among his novels are La Beata{i^ 6 i), Gemma 
(186C), and The Ga^ slangs of Garstang Grange (1869). (Sec his 
autobiography, What 1 Remember, 1887.) 

Anthony Trollope was the third son. By his owm account few 
English men of letters have had an unhappier childhood and 
youth. He puts dow'n his own misfortunes, at Harrow, at 
Winchester, ut Harrow again, and elsewhere, to his father's 
pecuniary circumstances, which made his own appearance dirty 
and shabby, and subjected him to various humiliations. But it 
is perinissible to suspect that this was not quite the truth, and 
that some peculiarities of temper, of which in after-life he had 
many, contributed to his unpopularity. At any rate he seems to 
have reached the verge of manhood as ignorant as if he had had 
no education at all. After an experience as usher in a private 
school at Brussels he obtained, at the age of nineteen, by favour 
(for he could not pass even the ridiculous examination then 
usual) a position in the London post office. Even then his 
troubles were not over. He got into debt; he got into ridiculous 
entanglements of love affairs, which he has very candidly 
avowed; he was in constant hot water with the authorities; 
and he seems to have kept some very queer company, which 
long afterwards stood him in good stead as models for some of 
his novels. At last in August 1843 he obtained the appointment 
of clerk to one of the post office surveyors in a remote part of 
Ireland with a very small salaryL 'I'his, however, was practically 
quadrupled by allowances; living was cheap; and the life suited 
Trollope exactly, being not office work, which he always hated, 
but a kind of travelling inspectorship. In the discharge of his 
duties he evinced a business capacity quite unsuspected by his 
former superiors. Here he began that habit of hunting which, 
after a manner hardly possible in later conditions of official work, 
he kept up for many years even in England. Within three years 
of his appointment he became engaged to Rose Heseltine, whom 
he had met in Ireland but who was of English birth. They 
were married in June 1844. His headquarters had previously 
been at Banaghcr; he was now transferred to Clonmel. 

Trollope had always dreamt of novel-writing, and his Irish 


experiences seemed to supply him with promising subjects. 
With some assistance from his mother he got published his first 
two books, The Maedermots of Ballycloran (1847) and The Kellys 
and the O' Kellys (1848). Neither was in the least a success, 
though the second perhaps deserved to be, and a third, La 
Vendee (1850), besides being a much worse book than either, 
was equally a failure. Trollope made various literary attempts, 
but for a time ill fortune attended all of them. Meanwhile 
he was set on a new kind of post office work, which suited him 
even better than his former employment — a sort of roving com- 
mission to inspect rural deliveries and devise their extension, first 
in Ireland, then throughout the west of England and South Wales. 
That he did good work is undeniable; but his curious conception 
of official duty, on his discharge of which he prided himself 
immensely, is exhibited by his confessions that he “ got his hunt- 
ing out of it,” and that he felt ” the necessity of travelling miles 
enough ”~he was paid by the mileage — “ to keep his horses.” 
It was during this work that he struck the vein which gave him 
fortune and fame. A visit to Salisbury Close inspired him with 
the idea of The Warden (1855). It brought him little immediate 
profit, nor was even Bar Chester Towers, which followed in 1857, 
very profitable, though it contains his freshest, his most original, 
and, with the exception of The Last Chronicle of Barset, his best 
work. The two made him a reputation, however, and in 1858 
he was able for the first time to sell a novel, The Three Clerks, for 
a substantial sum, £250. A journey on post office business to 
the West Indies gave him material for a book of travel, The 
West Indies and the Spanish Main (1859), which he frankly 
and quite truly ai^knowledges to be much better than some 
subsequent work of his in the same line. From this time his 
production, mainly of novels, was incessant, and the sums which 
he received were very large, amounting in one case to as much as 
£3525 for a single book, and to nearly £70,000 in the twenty years 
between 1859 and 1879. All these particulars are given with 
great minuteness by himself, and are characteristic. The full 
high tide of his fortunes began when the Cornhill Magazine 
was established. He was asked at short notice to contribute 
a novel, and wrote in 1861 Framley Parsonage, which was 
extremely popular; two novels immediately preceding it, The 
Bertrams (1859) and Castle Richmond (i860), had been much 
less successful. 

Ah it will be possible to notice few of his other work.s, the list 
of them, a sufficiently astonishing one, may be given here : Doctor 
Thorne (1858) ; Tales of All Countries (3rd series, i8()3) ; Orley Farm; 
North America (ifioaE Rachael Ray (i8()3)j The Small House ai 
Allington, Can You Forgive Her? (1864); Mackenzie (1865); 
The Belton Estate ( 1866 ) ; The Claverings, Nina Balatka, The Last 
Chronicle of Barset (jHby); Linda Tressel (1808); Phineas Finn, 
He Knew He Was Right (1809); The Struggles of Brown, Jones and 
Robinson, The Vicar of Bullhampton, An Editor's Tales, The Com- 
mentaries of Caesar (1870); Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite, 
Ralph the Heir (1871); The Golden lion of Granpere (1872); The 
Eustace Diamonds, Australia and New Zealand (1873); Phineas 
Redux, Harry Heathcote of Gangoil, Lady Anna (1874) ; The Way We 
Live Now (1875); The Prime Minister (1870); The American Senator 
(1877); Is He ropenjoy ? South Africa (1878); John Caldigate, An 
Eve tor an Eve, Cousin Henrv, Thackeray (1870) ; The Dulie’s Children, 
Cicero (1880); Ayala's Angel, Dr Wortle's School (r88r)* FraiiFfoh- 
mann, Loi'd Palmerston, The Fixed Period, Kept in the Dark, Marion 
Fay (1882); Mr Scarborough's Family, The Land Leaguers (1883); 
and An Old Man's Love (1884). and several volumes of short stories. 

How this enormous total was achieved in spite of official 
work (of which, lightly as he took it, he did a good deal, and 
which he did not give up for many years), of hunting three 
times a week in the season, of whist-playing, of not a little 
going into general society, he has explained with his usual 
curious minuteness. He reduced novel- writing to the con- 
ditions of regular mechanical work — so much so that latterly 
he turned out 250 words every quarter of an hour, and wrote 
at this rate three hours a day. He divided every book before- 
hand into so many days’ work and checked off the amount 
as he wrote. 

A life thus spent could not be very eventful, and its events 
may be summed up rapidly. In 1858 he went to Egypt on 
post office business, and at the end of 1859 he got himsdf 
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transferred from Ireland to the eastern district of England. 
Here he took a house, at WaltJiam. He took an active part 
in the establishment of the Forim^htly Review in 1865; he was 
editor of St Pauls for some time after 1867 ; and at the end of 
that year he resigned his position in the post office. He stood 
as a parliamentary candidate for Beverley and was defeated ; he 
received from his old department special missions to America 
and elsewhere — he had already gone to America during the Civil 
War. He went to Australia in 1871, and before going broke up 
his household at Waltham. When he returned he established 
himself in London, and lived there until 1880^ when he removed 
to Harting, on the confines of Sussex and Hampshire. He had 
visited South Africa in 1877 and travelled elsewhere. He died 
of paralysis on the 6th of December 1882. 

Of Trollope’s personal character it is not necessary to say much. 
Strange as his conception of official duty may seem, it was 
evidently quite honest and sincere, and, though he is said to have 
been as an official popular neither with superiors nor inferiors, 
he no doubt did much good work. Privately he was much liked 
and much disliked— a great deal of real kindness being accom- 
panied by a blustering and overbearing manner, and an egotism, 
not perhaps more deep titan other men’s, but more vociferous. 
None of his literary work except the novels is remarkable for 
merit. His Caesar and Cuero are curious examples of a man’s 
undertaking work for which he was not in the least fitted. 
Thackeray exhibits, though Trollope appears to have both 
admired Thackeray us an artist and liked him as a man, grave, 
faults of taste and judgment, and a complete lack of real criticism. 
The books of travel are not good, and of a kind not good. Ntna 
Balatka and Linda Tressel — stories dealing with Prague and 
Nuremberg respectively — were publi.shcd anonymously and as 
experiments in the romantic style, They have been better 
thought of by the author and by some competent judges than 
by the public or the publishers. The Struggles oj Brown, Jones 
and Robinson was still more di.-^liked, and i.s certainly very bad 
as a whole, but has touchers of curious originality in parts. 
Trollope seldom creates a character of the first merit; at the 
same time his characters are always alive. Dr Thorne, Mr 
Harding, who has the courage to resign his sinecure 
in The Warden, Mr Crawley, Archdeacon Grantley, 
and Mrs Proudie in the same ecclesiastical scries, are 
distinct additions to the personae of English fiction. 

After his fir.st failure.s he never produc-ed any- 
thing that was not a faithful and sometimes a very 
amusing tran.srj-ipt of the sayings and doings of 
possible men and women. Hi.s characters are never 
marionettes, much less sticks. He has some 
irritating mannerisms, notably a trick of repetition 
of the same form of words. He is sometimes absolutely vulgar — 
llaat is to ,say, he does not deal with low life, but shows, though 
always robust and pure in morality, a certain coarseness of 
taste. He. is constantly rather trivial, and perhaps nowhere 
out of the Barset series (which, however, is of itself no in- 
consIddnrt)l^!^vork),/has he produced books that will live. The 
very faithfuRifiss of., his representation of a certain phase of 
though!:, of aildvation, of society, uninformed as it is by 
any ‘higher* spirit, in the long run damaged, as it had first 
helped, the popurarity of his work. But, allowing for all this, 
it may ^(^'miist still .be .said that he held up his mirror 
steadily Yo '"nature, and that the mirror itself was fashioned 
with no inconsiderable art. 

Trollope, wrote an Autohingyaphv, edited by his son Henry M. 
Trollope in 1883. ©jmlaining his literary methods with amuemg 
jUmnknesB. Seeiho Sir L. Stephen's Studies of a Btogra^her (1898). 

. James Bryce’s StMdies in Contemporary Biography (1903), and 
Henry Jamfes's Partial Portraits (1888). 

. TROMBA MAR0IA, or Marine Trumpet (Fr. trompetie 
marine; Gcr. Marine Trompete, Trompetengeige, Nonnengeige, 
Tympanischha or Trummsrheit), a triangular bowed instru- 
ment about 6 ft, hi length, which owes its characteristic timbre 
to the peculiar construction of the bridge. The tromba marina 
oonsists of k body and neck in the shape of a truncated 


cone resting on a triangular base. In the days of Michael 
Praetorius (1618^, the length of the Trummscheit was 7 ft. 3 in. 
and the three sides at the base measured 7 in., tapering to 
2 in. at the neck. These measurements varied considerably, 
as did also the shape of the body and the number of strings. 
In some cases the base of the body was left open, and in others 
there were sound-holes. The bridge, from its curiously irregular 
shape, was known as the ** shoe it was thick and high at 
the one side on which rested the string, and low and narrow 
at the other, which was left loose so that it vibrated against 
the belly with every movement of the bow, producing a trumpet- 
like timbre. It is to this feature, in conjunction with its general 
resemblance in contour to the marine speaking-trumpet of the 
middle ages, that the name of the instrument is doubtless due. 

There was at first but one string, generally a D violoncello string, 
which was not stopped by the finders in the usual v^ay, but played 
only in harmonics by lightly touching it with the thumb at the nodal 
points. The heav^’^ bow, aimilax to that of the violoncello, is used 
between the highest positions of the left hand at the nodal points and 
the nut of the head. In a Trummscheit in the collection of the Kgl. 
llochschule, at Charlotlenburg (No. 772 in catalogue), the frets are 
lettered A, F, A, D, F, G, A, B, C, D. Sometimes an octave string, 
half the length of the melody string, and even two more, respectively 
the twelfth and the double octave, not resting on the bridge but 
acting a.s sympathetic strings, were added to improve the timbre by 
strcngtlienmg the pure harmonic tones without increasing the blare 
due to the action of the bndge. In Germany, at the time when the 
trumpet was extensively used in the churches, nuns often sub.stituted 
the tromba marina, whence the name Nonnengeige. In 1 'ranee, 
the Grande £curie du Boi comprised five trumpet s-marine and 
cromornes among the band in 16O2, when the charge was mentioned 
for the first time in the accounts; and in lOOO the number was 
increased to six. The in.strument fell into disuse during the first 
half of the 1 8th celltur3^ and was only to be seen in the h^ds of 
itinerant and street musicians. (K. b.) 

TROMBONE (Fr. trombone, Ger. Posaune, Ital. tromhono), 
an important member of the brass wind family of musical 
in.struments formerly known as sackbut. The trombone is 
characterized by the slide, consisting of two parallel cylindrical 
tubes, over which two other cylindrical tubes, communicating 
at their lower extremities by means of a short semicircular 
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Fig. I. — Tenor Trombone (Besson & Co.). 

I pipe, slip without loss of air. The outer lube, therefore, slides 
I upon the inner, and as it is drawn downwards by the right 
I hand opens a greater length of tube proportional to the depth 
j of pitch required. When the slide is closed the instrument is 
' at its highest pitch. I'o the upper end of one of the inner tubes 
is fastened the cup-shaped mouthpiece and to the end of the 
I other tube is fixed the bell-joint. This joint, on the proper 
! proportion.s of which depend in a greater measure the acoustic 
properties of the trombone, consists of a length of tubing with 
conical bore widening out into a large bell and doubled back 
once upon itself in a plane at right angles to that of the slide. 

; The bell-joint is strengthened by two or three .stays, and 
I the slide also has two, one between the inner immovable tubes 
! and the other on the outer sliding tubes, by means of which 
! the slide is drawn out and pushed in. 

I Sound is produced on the trombone, as on the horn, by 
I means of the lips stretched like a vibrating reed across the 
' cup mouthpiece from rim to rim; the acouslio principles in- 
i volved are the same for both instruments. By overblowing, 

' i.e. by the varying tension of the lips and pressure of breath, 
I the harmonic series is obtained, which is effective between 
1 the second and the tenth harmonics, the fundamental being 
1 but rarely of practical use. 

There are seven positions of the slide on the trombone, each 
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giving a theoretical fundamental tone and its upper partials a 
semitone lower than the last, and corresponding to the seven 
shifts on the violin and to the seven positions on valve instru- 
ments. These seven positions are found by drawing out the slide 
a little more for each one, the first position being that in which 
the slide remains closed. The performer on the trombone is 
just as dependent on an accurate ear for finding the correct 
positions as a violinist. 

The table of harmonics for the seven positions of the tenor 
trombone in Bp is appended; they furnish a complete chromatic 
compass of two octavos and a sixth. 


are made m the sascue keys as Mic iastrttmeiits given above and aie 
constructed in the same manner, except that the slide is replaced by 
three pistons, which enable the performer to obtain a I’roater technical 
execubon; as tlic tone suffers thereby and Joses its chameter- 
istic timbre, the instruments have never become popular in Rng ifliyi 
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These notes represent all the notes in practical use, although it 
is possible to produce certain of the higlicr harmonics. The instru 
meiit being non-transposing, the notation represents the real 
sounds. 

The four chief trombones used in the orchestra are the following : — 


to 


The Alto in E flat or F. 
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The I'enor-Bass in B flat. 


— 




The Bass in F or G 
(with double slide in £ flat). 


to 
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The Contra-Bass in B flat, 
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An octave below the Tenor-Bass. 
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The compass given above is extreme and includes the notes 
obtamed by means of the shde; the notes in brackets are very 
difficult ; the fundamental notes, even when they can be played, are 
not of much practical use. The contra-bass trombone, although 
not much in request in the concert hall, is required lor the Nibeiungen 
Rin^, in which Wagner has scored effectively for it. 

The quahty of tone varies greatly in the different instruments 
and registers. The alto trombone has neither power nor richness 
of tone, but sounds hard and has a timbre between that of a trumpet 
and a French horn. The tenor and bass have a full rich quality’ 
suitable for heroic, majestic music, but the tone depends greatly 
on the performer's method of playing; the modem tendency to 
produce a harsh, noisy blare is greatly to be deplored. 

Besides the Slide trombone, which is most largely used, there are 
the valve trombones, and the double-slide trombones. The former 


Fig. 2. 

1'hc double-slide trombone (fig. 2)— patented by Messrs Rudall Carte 
& Co. but said to have been onginally invented by Halary in 1830 — 
is made in Bp, G bass and Ep contrabass, in these instruments 
each of the blanches of the shde is made half tlie usual length. 
There are four branchc'S instead of two and the two pairs Ik one 
over the other, each pair beiiif; connected at the bottom by a semi- 
circular tube and the second pair similarly at the top as well. The 
u.sual bar or stay suffices for drawing out both pairs of shdes simul- 
taneously, but as the lengthemng of the air column is now doubled 
in proportion to the shift of the shde, the extension ol arm for the 
lower positions is lessened by half, which increases the facilirir oi 
execution but calls for greater nicety in the adjustment of the slide, 
more especially in the higher po.sitjons. 

The history of the evolution of the trombone from the buccina 
is given in the article on the Sackbut {q.v.), the name by which 
the earliest draw or slide trumpets were known in England. 
The Germans call the trombone PosaunCy formeriy buzaun, 
hustncy pusin or pusun in the poems and romances of the 12th 
and 13th century, words al) clearly derived from the Latin 
buccina. The modern designation “ large trumpet ” comes 
from the Italian, in which tromba means not only trumpet, 
but also pump and elephant’s trunk. It is difl&cult to say 
where or at what epoch the in.strument was invented. In 
a psalter (No. 20) of the iith century, preserved at Boulogne, 
tliere is a drawing of an instrument which bears a great 
resemblance to a trombone deprived of its bell. Sebastian 
Virdung, Ottmar Luscinius, and Martin Agricola say little 
about the trombone, but they give illustrations of it under 
the name of buiaun wliich show that early in the i6th century 
it was almost the same as that employed in our day. It would 
not be correct to assume from this that the trombone was not 
well known at that date in Germany, and for the following 
reason.s. First, tlic art of trombone playing was in the 15th 
century in Germany mostly in the hands of the members of 
the town bands, whose duties included playing on the watch 
towers, in churches, at pageants, banquets and festivals, and 
they, being jealous of their privileges, kept the secrets of their art 
closely, so that writers, such as the above, although acquainted 
with the appearance, tone and action of the instrument would 
have but little opportunity of learning much about the method 
of producing the sound. Secondly, German and Dutch trombone 
players are known to have been in request during the 15th century 
at the courts of Italian princes. ^ Thirdly, Haas Neuschel of 
Nuremberg, the most celebrated performer and maker of his day, 
had already won a name at the end of the 1 5th century for the 
excellence of his Posaunen,” and it is recorded that he made 
great improvements in the construction of the instrument in 1498,**^ 
a date which probably marks the transition from sackbut to 
trombone, by enlarging the bore and turning the bell-joint 
round at right angles to the slide. Finally in early German 
translations of Vegetius’s De re miliiari (1470) the buccina 
is desa-ibed (bk. ni. 5) as the trumpet or posaun which is 
drawn in and out, showing that the instrument was not only 
well known, but that it had been identified as the descendant of 
the buccina. 

By the 1 6th century the trombone had come into vogue in England, 
and from the name it bore at first, not sackbut, but shakbusshe, it 


^ £. Van der Straeten, Les Musiciens nierlandais, p. 26. 

2 See G. von Retbcrg, " Zur Gesch. d. Musik-instrumente " in 
Anzeiger /iir Kunde der deutschen Voreett, p. 241 (Nuremberg, i860). 
Sec also letters from Jorg Neuschell, 1540-1545,111 Monatshefte f, 
Musikwissenschafi, ix. p. 149 seq. 
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IB evident that the instrument had been introduced from Spain and 
not from France (where it bore the name of saquebute), as some 
have assumed from, the more frequent use of the word sackbut. 
The band of musicians in the service of Henry VIH. included ten 
sackbut players, and under Elizabeth, in 1587, there were six. 
English jnslrumenttihsts then enjoyed a certain reputation and 
were sought for by foreign courts; thus in 1004 Charles 111. of 
Lorraine sought to recruit his .sackbut players from English bands.^ 
Practorius ^ classes the trombones in a complete family, the relative 
tonahties of which were thus composed : i Ali-Posaun, a Gemeine 
vechte Posaunen, 2 Qmrt-Posaunen, 1 Octav-Poi,aun in all. 

Tlie Alt-Posaun wa.s in D. With the shde closed, it gave the first of 
the accompanying harmomes : — 



■m 


'I'he gemeine rechte Posaunen, or ordinary’’ trombones, were in A. 
Without using the shde they gave the subjoined sounds : — 
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The Quart- Posaun was 
gemeine rechti; Posaun, 

made eitlier in F. the fourth below the 
or in 1), the lower fifth. In the latter case 


it was exactly an octave below the Alt-1 ’osaun 'I he Octav-Posaiin 
was in A. It was constructed in two diilerent lashions : either it 
had a length double that of thii ordinary trombone, or the .slide 
was shortened, the length of tlie column of air being still maintained 
by the adaptation of a crook, 'f'lie first system, uliich was invented 
by Hans Schreiber four years before the work of T'raetorius appeared, 
gave the instrumentalist a slide by which he could procure in the 
lower octave all the sounds of the ordinary trombone. The .second 
system, which I'^aetorius find known for years, was distinguished 
from the first, not only l)v modifications allecting the form, but also 
by a larger bore. Mersenrie ■' calls the trombone tfompette harmo- 
mque, or tuba iractiUh, He describes carefullvthe seven positions 
and gives the diatonic scale for the tirst octave, but he does not, 
like lYaetorius. mention the pitch of the trombones in use in Ins 
day. He established this fact, howev'or, that it w^as customary in 
France, as in (iermany, to lower the instrument a fourth below the 
pitch of the ordinary trombone by means of a tovtil, a kind of crook 
with a doubh‘ turn that was titled between the bell and the slide, 
“ in order." he said, " to make the liass to hautbois concerts." 
This system, so simple and rational, miglit have been expected 
always to serve for the basis of the technique of the instrument; 
but from the middle of the 18th century the art of playing the from- 
bone became the object of purely empiric teaching. Owing to the 
dechne in the popularity of the trombone during the i8th century 
m England. France, Germany and Italy, writers of that period 
are sometimes at a loss to describe the working and oflect of the shde, 
as were the early ibth-centur)’’ authors. J. J. Eisel, and after him 
facob Lotter, whose work is a Yichauijc of Eisel's. mention four 
principal positions, the others not being of much importance.” 
Tlie lowering of the pilch cflected by means of these four positions, 
however, is almost equal to that of the seven positions of the modern 
trombone. The tenor or ordinary trombone is given as an example. 
11 st(X)d in the first position in A The second position, equal to the 
modern Ihiltd produced the harmonic senes ol the fundamental G 
one tone lower than the first yio.sition. The third position gave F 
again » tone lower and corresponding to our sixth position. The 
fourth poiStion, which extended so far outward " that the arm could 
hafdly riJackit," gave E as fundamental. The intermediat? .semitones, 
instead of. -ctfhsidered as positions, are treated as accidentals, 
lowering or raising any note obtained in one of the positions by draw- 
ing^out, or poshing in. the slide approximately an extra two-fingers 
breadth. would not be correct lo state without cjualihcation that 
four poilittonk only were used on the trombone in the i8th century. 

Samuol Wesley, who has left note.s on the scales of various instru- 
ments, 1 ms ' own hand (Add. MS. 35011 fol.^Gi) Brit. Mus.), has 
added under the scales of the trombones — bass, tenor and alto— 
the remark " saebut or double trumpet, the .scale of which is 
wanting,” 

Of all wind instruments the trombone has perhaps been least 
modified in form; changes have occasionally been attempted, but 
for the most part with only trifling succes.s. The 'innovation which 
has had ihe most vogue dates from the end of the 18th century ; 
it consisted in bending the tube of the bell in a half cir’lo 
above the head the executant, which produced a ver^’’ bizarre 
effect. It also gave rise to very serious inconveniences ; by destroy- 
ini; the Tegulaiity of ibe proportions of the bell it prejudicially 
affected the quality of tone and intonation of the instrument. For 
a long time the curved bell w'itli its serpent's mask known as the 

' See A. Jacquot, Lm Musique en Lorraine, p, or. 

“ Ch'ffanograpnia (W'olfenbuttel, 1O19). 

Harmonic universellc (Pans, 1O3O). 


Bucm— a term borrowed from the French in this instance— was 
maintained in military music, and it is not so very long since it 
was completely given up By giving a half turn more to the bell 
tube its opemng was directed to the back of the executant ; but this 



Fig. 3.— Contrabass Trombone (Ifoosey ct Co.). 


form, in fashion lor a little while about 1830, was not long adhered 
to, and the trombone reassumed its primitive form, w^hich is still 
maintained. As upjiears from a patent deposited by Stolzel and 
Blumel at Berhn on the 12th of April 1818 the application of veiitils 
or pislons was then made for the first time.'* The ventils, at first 
two in number, effected a definife lengthening of the instrument. 
The first augmented the lengtli of the tube by a tone, lowering bs 
as much the natural harmonics. The second produced a siniiiai 
effect for a semitone, and the simultaneous employment of the two 
pi.stons rcsulb'd in the depression of a tone and a half. The principle, 
thciciorc, of the employment of ventiks or pistons is the same as 
that winch governs the use of slides (see Valves). Notwithstanding 
the increa.sed facility obtained by the use of pislons, they are very 
far from having gained the .suffrage of all players : many prcler 
the shde, believing that it gives a facility of emission that they can- 
not obtain with a piston trombone. The flat tonalities having been 
preferred for military music since the beginning of the iqth century 
the pitch of each variety of trombones lias been raised a semitone. 
At present six trombones are more or less in use, viz. the alto 
trombone in F, the alto in JC7 (formerly in D), the tenor in Hi? 
(formerly in A), the bass in G, the bass in 1' (formerly in H), the bass 
in EP (formerly in I>) and the contrabass in Wtf, This transposition 
has no reference to the number of vibrations that may be officially 
or tacitly adopted as the standard pitch of any country or locality. 
A trombone an oota\'e lower than the tenor has recently been re- 
introduced into the orchestra, principally by Wagner. The different 
varieties just cited are constructed with pistons or slides, as the 
case may b<*. 

J'urlher information on the trombone will be found in the mono- 
graphs by the ]<ev. F. W. (ialpm, " The Sackbut. its Evolution and 
Hi.slory," Proc. Mus. Assoc. (1906-1907); by Victor Mahilloti, I.r 
Trombone, son histoire, sa ihiorie, sa construction (Brussels, London, 
1907). Before his recent death Frofe.ssoi George Case had in 
preparation an important work on the trombone. (V. M.; K, S.) 

TROMP, the name of two famous Dutch admirals. 

1. Martin Harpertzoon Tromp (1597-1653) was born 
at Briellc, South Holland, in 1597. At the age of eight he 
made a voyage to the East Indies in a merchantman, but was 
made prisoner and spent .several ycar.s on board an English 
cruiser. On making his escape to Holland he entered I hr 
navy in 1624, and in 1637 was made lieutenant-admiral. 
In February 1639 he surprised, off the Flemish coast near 
Gravelines, a large Spanish fleet, which he completely destroyed, 
and in the following September he defeated the combined fleets 
of Spain and Portugal off the English coast — achievements 
which placed him in the first rank of Dutch naval commanders. 
On the outbreak of war with England Tromp appeared in 
the Downs in command of a large fleet and anchored off Dover. 
On the approach of Blake he weighed anchor and stood over 
towards France, but suddenly altered his course and boie down 
on the English fleet, which was much inferior to his in numbers. 
In the engagement which followed (May 19, 1652) he had 
rather the worst of it and drew off with the loss of two ships. 
In November he again appeared in command of eighty ships 
of war, and a convoy of 300 merchantmen, which he had under- 
taken to guard past the English coast. Blake resolved to 
attack him, and, the two fleets coming to close quarters near 
Dungeness on the 30th of November, the English, after severe 
losses, drew off in the darkness and anchored off Dover, retiring 
next day to the Downs, while Tromp anchored off Boulogne 

■* This wa.s mentioned m the Leipzig Allg. musik. Zie. (1815). 
the merit of the invention being assigned to Heinrich Stolzel of 
Pless in Silesia. 
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till the Dutch merchantmen had all passed beyond danger. 
The statement that he sailed up the Channel with a broom 
at his masthead in token of his ability to sweep the seas is 
probably m^hical. In the following February (16153), while 
in charge of a large convoy of merchantmen, he maintained 
a running fight with the combined English fleets under Blake, 
Penn and Monk off Portland to the sands of Calais, and. 
though baffling to some extent the purposes of the English, 
had the worst of the encounter, losing nine ships of war and 
thirty or forty merchantmen. On the 3rd of June he fought 
an indecisive battle with the English fleet under Richard 
Dean in the Channel, but the arrival of reinforcements under 
Blake on the following day enabled the English to turn 
the scale against him and he retired to the I’cxel with the loss 
of seventeen ships. Greatly discouraged by the results of the 
battle, the Dutch sent commissioners to Cromwell to treat 
for peace, but the proposal was so coldly received that war was 
immediately renewed, Tromp again appearing in the Channel 
towards the end of July 1653. In the hotly contested conflict 
which followed with the English under Monk on the 29th Tromp 
w^ shot by a musket bullet through the heart. He was buried 
with great pomp at Delft, where there is a monument to his 
memory in the old church. 

2. Cornelius Van Tromp (1629*1691), the .second son of 
the preceding, was born at Rotterdam on the 9th of September 
1629. At the age of nineteen he commanded a small squadron 
charged to pursue the Barbary pirates. In 1652 and 1653 
he served in Van Galen’s fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
after the action with the English fleet off Leghorn on th(' 
13111 of March 1653, in which Van Galen was killed, Tromp 
was promoted to be rear-admiral. On the 13th of July 1665 
his squadron was, by a hard stroke of ill-fortune, defeated by 
the English under the duke of York. In the following year 
Tromp served under De Ruyter, and on account of Dc 
Ruyter’s complaints of his negligence in the action of the 5th 
of August he was deprived of his command. He was, however, 
reinstated in 1673 stadtholder William, afterwards 

king of England, and in the actions of the 7th and of the 
T4th of June, against the allied fleets of England and France, 
mtmife.sted a skill and bravery which completely justified his 
reappointment. In 1675 he visited England, where he was 
received with honour by King Charles JL In the following 
year he was named lieutenant-admiral of the United Provinces. 
He died at Amsterdam, on the 29th of May 1691, shortly 
after he had been appointed to the command of a fleet against 
France. Like hLs father he was buried at Delft. 

See H. de Jager, Het Geslacht Tromp (1883). 

TROMSO, a seaport of Norway, capital of the amt (county) 
and siijt (diocese) of the same name on the north-western coast. 
Pop. (1900), 6955. It stands on the eastern shore of a low fertile* 
islet between Kvalo and the mainland, in 69“ 38' N., 18° 55' E. 
(the latitude is that of Disco, Greenland). I'he vegetation of 
the island (mountain ash and birch) is remarkably luxuriant. 
The buildings, mostly of wood, include the town-hall and a 
museum, which contains a good zoological collection. Sealskins 
and other furs, and whale and seal oil, are exported, and the 
herring fishery is very productive. Imports are coal, textiles, 
salt, gram and flour. Mean temperature of year 36-4° F.; 
February 25°; July 5i‘8°. Tromso was founded in 1794. A 
number of Lapps usually encamp in the neighbouring Tromsdal 
during summer. The coast scenery, with its islands and snowy 
mountains, is wild and beautiful. 

TRONCHET, PRAN9OIS DENIS (1726-1806), French jurist, 
was born in Paris on the 23rd of March 1726. He was an 
avocat at the parlement of Paris, and gained a great reputation 
in a consultative capacity. In 1789 he was elected deputy to 
the states-general. In the Constituent Assembly he made him- 
self e.specially conspicuous by his efforts to obtain the rejection 
of the jurisdiction of the jury in civil ceases. In the king’s trial, 
he was chosen by Louis as counsel for the defence, and per- 
formed this difficult and dangerous task with high ability and 
courage. During the Directory he was deputy at the Council 
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of the Ancients, where he unsuccessfully opposed the resolution 
that judges be nominated by the executive directory. Under 
the Consulate he was president of tlie tribunal of cassation, and 
collaborated in preparing the final scheme for the civil code. 
He had a marked influence on the code, and succeeded in 
introducing common law principles in spite of the opposition of 
his colleagues, who were deeply imbued with Roman law. He 
died on the loth of March 1806, being the first senator of the 
empire to be buried in the Pantheon. 

See Francois de Neuf chateau, Dt scours sur Tronchet (Paris, 
undated); Coqueret, Essai sur Tronchet (Caen, 1867). 

TRONDHJEM, or Throndhjem (sometimes written in the 
German form Droniheim), a city and seaport of Norway, chief 
town of the sU'lt (diocese) of Trondhjem and the amt (county) 
of Soulli Trondhjem, 384 m. by rail N. of Christiania. Pop. 
(1900), 38,156. It lies on the south side of the broad Trondhjem 
Fjord on a low peninsula between the fjord and the River Nid, 
its situation, though picturesque, lacking the peculiar beauty 
of that of Christiania or Bergen. The latitude is 63° 26' N., 
that of southern Iceland. In front of the town is the islet of 
Munkholm, formerly a monastery and now a fortre.ss; on the 
high ground to the cast is the small stronghold of Christians! en. 
The houses are principally of wood, and the streets are wide, 
as a precaution against the spreading of lire. The principal 
building is the cathedral, standing finely on a slightly elevated 
open site, and dating in part from the close of the nth century, 
but chiefly belonging to the 12th and 13th centuries (c. 1161- 
1248). Its extreme length is 325 ft. and its extreme breadth 
124 h.; but in the 14th, 15th and 17th centuries it suffered 
greatly from repeated fires, and after the last of these the nave 
was completely abandoned and soon became a licup of ruins. The 
whole building, however, had been extcn.sively and judiciously 
restored, and is the finest church in Norway and the scene of 
the coronation of the Norwegian sovereigns. It is cruciform, 
with a central tower, and has an eastern octagon which may 
have been copied from the corona of Canterbury Cathedral, 
as Eystcin, archbishop of Trondhjem (1160-1188) and an 
active builder, was in England during his episcopate. The 
cathedral conUiins rich work in Norman style, and also much 
that is comparable with the best Early English. In the 
museums at Trondhjem there are interesting zoological and 
antiquarian collections, also exhibits illustrative of the fisheries 
and other industries. The port, which has regular communica- 
tion with all the Norwegian coast towns— Hull, Newcastle, 
Hamburg, &c. — carries on an extensive trade in timber, oil, 
fish, copper, dire. The industrie.s include shipbuilding, saw- 
milling, wootl-pulp and fish-curing works and machine shops. 
Imports (coal, grain, salt, machinery, &c.) come chiefly from 
Great Britain. A considerable portion of the exports pass 
into Sweden by the Mcrakcr railway. 

Trondhjem, originally Nidaros, was founded by Olaf Tryg- 
gvason, who built n royal residence and a church here in 996. 
It was made an archbishopric in 1152. The city attained its 
highest development about the latter half of the 13th century, 
by which lime it had become an important pilgrimage centre 
and had us many as fifteen churches. It sustained frequent 
sieges, as well as devastating conflagrations. Its importance 
declined about the time of the Reformation when it ceased to 
be a resort of pilgrims. 

TROON, a police burgh, seaport and watering-place of 
Ayrshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901), 4764. It is situated 6 m. N. by 
VV. of Ayr, and 35 m. S.W. of Glasgow by the Glasgow & South- 
Western railway. It has the best natural harbour in the 
county, with over a mile of quayage, a breakwater 3000 ft. 
long, and two graving docks. Shipbuilding is the leading 
industry, and there is a rope and sail factory. The towm contains 
a public hall and library and reading-room. The municipality 
controls the waterworks and gasworks. Fullarton House, 
I m. south-east, is a seat of the duke of Portland; and at 
Auchans, about 3 m. west, Susannah, countess of Eglinton, in 
1773 entertained Dr Johnson. Adjoining this estate stands 
the ruined castle of the Dundonal^. 



3o6 TROOP— 

TROOP (an adaptation of Fr. troupe, 0 . Fr. trope*, cf. Ital. 
troppa, truppa; Med. Lat. truppus; the origin is doubtful; 
suggestions have been made that it represents a German 
conception of Latin turba, crowd, or is an adaptation of Norw. 
torp, flock), a company or assemblage of person.s, the term being 
usually applied in the plural to a l)ody of soldiers of varying 
.strength and of different arms. Specifically, a “ troop ” is one 
of the .smaller units into which a regiment of horse-soldiers is 
divided, forming a .subdivi.sion of a squadron. Roughly speak- 
ing, it consists of sixteen files, and does not exceed Irom 30 to 
40 .sabres; in some armies, however, a maximum limit of 60 
sabres are found (see Cavalry). For the military ceremony 
known as “ trooping of the colours,” see Colours, Military. 

TROPHY (Gr. TpoTvaLov, from TptTru), put to flight ; Lat. 
iropaeum), in classiciU antiquities, in the strict sense a memorial 
of victory set up on the field of battle at the spot where, the enemy 
had iTeen routed. It consisted of captured arms and standards 
hung upon a tree (preferably an olive or an oak) and booty 
heaped up at its foot, dedicated to the god to whom the victory 
was attributed, espiicially Zeus Tropacus. If no suitable tree 
was at hand, a lopped trunk was fixed in the ground on an 
eminence. The tree or trunk bore an inscription containing 
the names of the god and the combatants, a list of the booty 
and of the chief incident.s of the batile or tire entire war. In 
the cose of a naval victory the trophy, composed of the beaks of 
ships (sometimes an entire ship), was generally .set up on the 
nearest beach and consecrated to Poseidon. It was regarded as 
a .sacrilege to destroy a trophy, since it was dedicated to a god; 
but, on the other hand, one that had fallen to pieces through 
lapse of time was not restored, to prevent fcelingsof resentment 
being kept alive. For the same reason tropliies of stone or 
metal were forbidden by law', altliough this rule was not always 
observed. To ta('ilitate reconciliation with their conquered 
foes, neither the Macedonians nor the Romans in early times 
erected such trophies. The usual custom was to take home 
the .spoils, and to use them for decorating public buildings and 
private houses. The first example of a trophy set up alter the 
Greek fasliion occurs in 121 b.c., when Domitius Ahenobarbus 
celebrated his victory over the Allobroges in this manner. 
Although instances are not uncommon in later times, the Romans 
still showed a preference for setting up the memorials of vic- 
tory in Rome rather than on the field of battle. These were 
decorated with the spoils and were themselves called trophies; 
such were the trophies of Marius recording his victories over 
Jugurtha and the Cimbri and Teutones. In later republican 
and imperial times enormous columns, on which tlic chief 
incidents of a batile or war were represented in bas-relief, 
were frequently erected, the most famous and most perfect 
example being the column of Trajan (see Romk : Archaeology, 
“ The Imperial Forums ”). 

TROPIC-BIRD, so called of .sailors from early times, ^ because 
as W.TDampiei; (Voyages, i. 53) among many others testifies, 
it is never seen far without either Trupick ”; hence, indulging 
a pretty fd|cy, Liflnaeas bestowed on it the generic term, con- 
tinuc^ by mo4<ern writers, of Phaethon, in alliLsiolt to its attempt 
to follow path of the sun.'-^ 'riicre are certainly three well- 
mArkfed ^species of this genus, but their respective geographical 
rangfes bave not yet been definitely laid down. All of them can 
be easily lindwn by tlieir totipalmatc condition, in which the 

^ More recently sailors have taken to call it " Boatswain-bird " 
— a name probably belonging to a very different kind. ^See Skua.) 

® Occasionally, perhaps through violent stoi'ms, tropic-birds 
winder very far from their proper liaunts. In 1,700 Ix’igh, in his 
Nat. Htst. LnfTmshire (i. 164, J95, Birds, pi. i., iig. 3), desenbed and 
figured a*V Tropick Bird ” found dead in that county. Another is 
said by Mr J-eos [Zoologist, 2nd serh-.s, p. 2OOO) to have been found 
dead at Ctadley near Malvern — apparently Iwlore 1830 (J . H. Gurney, 
juii., op., oit. p. 47W>)— which, like the last, would seem (W. H. 
Heaton, op. di. p. to have been oi the species known as 

P. aethersiki. Naumann was told {Rhea, i. 25) of its supposed 
occurrence at Heligoland, and Colonel Leggc [B. Ceylon, p. 1174) 
mentions one taken in India 170 m from the sea. The case cited 
by Degland and Gerbe {Ornith. europdenne, ii. 3O3) seems to be that 
of an albatross. 
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four toes of each foot are united by a web, and by the great 
length of the two middle tail-quills, which project beyond the 
rest, so as to have gained for the birds the names of “ Rabijunco,’' 
“ ?^le-en-queue ” and “ Pijlstaart ” among mariners of different 
nations. 'These birds fiy to a great distance from land and seem 
to be attracted by ships, frequently hovering round or even 
settling on the mast-head. Their flight is performed by rapid 
strokes, unlike the action of other long-winged sea-fowl, and they 
are rarely seen on the water. 

The yellow-billed tropic-bird, P. flavirostris or Candidas , 
appears to have habitually the most northerly, as well, perhaps, 
as the widest range, visiting Bermuda yearly to breed there, 
but also occurring numerously in the southern Atlantic, the 
Indian, and a great part of the Pacific Ocean. In some islands 
of all these three it breeds, sometimes on trees, which the other 
species are not known to do. However, bke the rest of its 
congeners, it lavs but a single egg, and this is of a pinkish white, 
mottled, spotted, and smeared with brownish purple, often so 
closely cis to conceal the ground colour. This is the smallest of 
the group, and hardly exceeds in size a large pigeon; but the 
spread of its wings and its long tail make it appear more bulky 
than it really is,. Except some black markings on the face 
(common I0 all the species known), a large black patdi partly 
covering the scapulars and wing-coverts, and the black shafts 
of its elongated rectrices its ground colour is white, glossy as 
satin, and often tinged with ro.seate. Its yellow bill readily 
distinguishes it Irom its larger congener P. aethereiis, but that 
ha.s nearly all the up})er surface of the body and wings closely 
barred with black, while the shafts of its elongated rectricxis 
are white. This species lias a range almost equally wide as 
the last; but it does not seem to occur in the western part of 
the Indian Ocean. The third and largest species, tlie red- tailed 
tropic-bird, P. ruhricauda or phoenicurus, not only has a red 
bill, but the elongated and very attenuated rcctrices are of a 
bright crimson red, and when adult the whole body shows a 
! deep roseate tinge. The young are beautifully barred above 
with black arrow-headed markings. 'This species has not been 
known to occur in the Atlantic, but is perhaps the most 
numerous in the Indian and Pacific oceans, in which last great 
value used to be attached to its tail-fefltthers to be worked into 
ornaments.^ 

That the tropic-birds form a distinct family, Phaethontidae, 
of the Streanopodes (the Dysporomorphae of Huxley), was originally 
maintained by Brandt, and is now geneially admitted, yet it cannot 
be denied that they differ a good deal from the other members of 
the jn-oup^: indeed St G. Mivart in the Zoological Transactions 
(x. 364) hardly allowed Fregata and Phaethon to be .steganopodous 
at all; and one curious difference is shown by the eggs of the latter, 
which are in ajipearance so wholly unliJ:e those ot the rest. The 
osteology of two species has been well described and illu.stratcd 
by Alph. Milne-Edwards m A. Grandidier's fine Oiseaux de Mada- 
gascar (pp. 701-704, pis, 279-28ia). (A. N.) 

I TROPINE, CgHji^NO, a base formed together with tropic acid, 
CpH,^ 0 .„ in the hydrolysis of the alkaloid atropine (K. Kraut, 
Ami., 1863, 128, p. 280; 1865, 133, p. 87). It crystallizes 
in plates which melt at 63° C. and boil at 233° C.; it is very 
hygro.scopic and easily .soluble in water. It is an optically 
inactive, strongly alkaline tertiary base. On heating with 
sodium in amyl alcoholic solution it is transformed into a stereo- 
isomer, identical with the i/^-tropine obtained by hydrolysing 
tropa-cocainc with hydrochloric acid. It po.s.sesses alcoholic 
I properties, since it forms esters, the- so-called “ tropeJnes.” 
On distillation with caustic baryta or soda lime it decomposes 
into methylaniine and tropilidine, C^Hg (A. Ladenburg, Ann. 

■ 1883, 217, p. 74), tlie-same hydrocarbon being also obtained 
when it is destructively methylated, a certain amount of tropi- 
line, being produced simultaneously. When heated 

with fummg hydrochloric acid to 150-180^0. it yields tro- 
pidine, CgH^gN, and with hydriodic acid similarly forms an 

I ^ A fourth species, P. indicus, has been described from the Gulf 
of Oman, but doubt has been expressed as to its validity (Legge, 
pp. 1173, 1174). 

* Sulidac (Gannet), Pelecanidae (Pelican). Piotidae (Snake-bdrd). 

I Phalacrocoracidae (<^morant.) and Fregatidae (Frigate-bird). 



iodt^oompound C,H,„NI„ which, on reduction with zinc and 
hydro^lonc aad, is converted into hydrotropidine, C.H,,N. 
It yields various oxidation products. With an alkaline solu- 
tionot potassium permanganate it yields tropigenine, C,H,,NO; 
mth chromic acid m the presence of acetic acid it 5*ields 
tropmone, CgHjgNO; and with chromic acid in the presence 
of sulphunc acid it yields tropinic acid, QHijN(C02H)2. 

having an odour resembling that 
of conme. It is a strong tertiary base, and is an uni»aturated 
^mpound forming addition products with the halogen acids. 
Hydrotropidine, CalligN, is also a hquid. Its hydrochloride on dis- 
tillation loses methyl chloride and yields norhydrotropid me, 
a compound which is a secondary base, and whose hydro- 
^loride when distilled over zinc dust yields o-ethylpyridine. 
Tro/imjc ac*</ CflH„N(C02H)2, obtained as above, is inactive; it 
was resolved by J. Gadamer {Arch. Pharm., 1901, 2^9 p 6(>^) 
by means of its cinchonine salt. It is a dibasic acid,' and the 
nicthiodide of its dimethyl ester on fusion with caustic alkalis 
yields «-adipic acid. It is apparently a derivative of N — ^methyl 
pyrrolUdme, since it may be oxidized ultimately to N — methyl 
su^inimide. Ttopigemne, CvH,.,NO. is a secondary base. 

The mo^ important of the oxidation products of tropine is 
CaH|;,NO. which is a ketone containing the grouping 
— -CHa’CO’Cllo — sinci' it yields a di-isonitro.so derivative, a dibenzal 
derivative, and also forms mono- and di-oxalic esters. It is a 
strong base and has a powerful reducing action. Its constitution 
IS determined by the above facts and also because tropinic acid 
on destructive methylation yields a diolefine dicarboxylic acid 
which on reduction is converted into «-pimelic acid. These data 
point to tropine possessing an unbranched chain of seven carbon 
atoms and incidentally determine the constitution of the other 
various oxidation products. &c. (R. Willstatter, Ber., 1895-1901). 
These compounds may consequently be represented as 

H^C-CH-CH, H^C CII-CH, HX CII CH.yCO.lI HX CH-CH., 

I II I 11 ..1: i. 
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I NMe (!:H 
, 1 II 
H^d'Cll— CH 

Tropidine. 


! I 

I ETMo CHOH j NMi- CO lilVIe 

IleC-il-l— CHa h/cU— CII^ H,C-(^.U-CO,H 
Tropine Tropinone Tropinic acid 

On the synthesis of tropine, see R. Willstatter, her., igoi 14 
Pl>. 130. 31^3. 

Tropic acid, the other decomposition product of atropine, 

is a saturated hydroxy-acid which is readily converted into atropic 
acid. CftHsOf. hy dehydrating agents. This latter acid is shown 
by all its reactions to be C„lloC(:CHv.)‘C02ll, a fact which is 
confirmed by its synthe.sis from acetophenone by the action of 
phosphorus pentachloride, followed by the decomposition of the 
resulting chloride with an alcoholic solution of potassium cyanide 
and subsequent hydrolysis of the nitrile so formed. These results 
show that tropic acid must be either C„Hr,‘CH(ChLpH) COJ l or 
CjHflC'fOH) (CH.,) COaH, and since the latter compound has been 
prepared from acetophenone by the addition of the elements of 
hydrocyanic acid, followed by subsequent hydrolysis and is an 
isomer of tropic acid, it follows that tropic acid must be represented 
by the former of the two formulae. Hence the alkaloid atropine, 
being a tropine-tropatc, must have the annexed formula — 

HX'CH-XHy CHoOH 
NMe in O-CO'iH 

HaC(!:H— in., 

Atropine. 

TROPPAU (Polish, Oppava; Czech, Opava), the capital of 
the Austrian duchy and crown land of Silesia, 180 m. N.E. of 
Vienna by rail Pop. (1900), 26,725. It is situated on the Oppa 
river, close to the Prussian frontier, and is a well-built town with 
extensive suburbs. The industries comprise the manufacture 
of cloth, industrial iiiachine.s, sugar-refining, jute fabrics and 
brewing. Troppau was founded in the J3th centuiy^; but 
almost its only claim to historical mention is the fact that 
in 1820 the monarchs of Austria, Russia and Prussia met here 
to deliberate on the tendencies of the Neapolitan revolution. 
This Co4gress of Troppau, however, left nearly the whole 
matter to be consider^ and decided at Laibach. The former 
principality of Troppau is now divided between Austria and 
Prussia, the latter holding the lion’s sliare. 

TROPPAU* CONGRESS OF* a conference of the allied sove- 
reigns or their representatives to discuss a concerted policy with 
regard to the questions raised by the levolution in Naples of 
July 1S20. At this congress, which met on the aoth of Octob^ 
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1820, the emperor Alexander I. of Russia aend Francis I. of 
Austria were present in person; King Frederick William HI. 
of Prussia was represented by the crown prince (afterwards 
Frederick William IV.). The three eastern powers were 
further represented by the ministers responsible for their 
foreign policy : Austria by Prince Mettemich, Russia by Count 
Capo d’lstria, Prussia by Prince Hardenberg. Great Britain, 
on the other hand, which objected on principle to the suggested 
concerted action against the Neapolitan Liberals, sent no 
plenipotentiary', but was represented by Lord Stewart, ambas- 
sador in Vienna. France, too, though her policy was less clearly 
defined, had given no plenary powers to her representatives. 
Thus from the ver\' first was emphasized that division within 
the concert of the powers which the outcome of the congress 
was to make patent. 

The characteristic note of this congress was its intimate 
and informal nature; the determining fact at the outset was 
Metternich’s discovery that he had no longer anything to fear 
from the “ Jacobinism ’’ of the emperor Alexander. In a three 
hours’ conversation over a cup of tea at the little inn he hod 
heard the tsar’s confession and promise of amendment ; 
“Aujourd’hui je d6plore tout ce que j’aiditet fait entre les 
annees 1814 et i8j 8 . . . Dite.s-moi ce que vous voulez de 
moi. Je le ferai” (Mettemich to Esterhazy, Oct. 24, 1820, 
P. 0 . Austria Dom. Sep, -Dec. 1820). His failure to convert 
Castlereagh to his views was now of secondary importance; 
the “ free ” powers being in accord, it was safe to ignore the 
opinions of Great Britain and France, whose governments, what- 
ever their goodwill, were fettered by constitutional forms. 

In a series of conferences— to which the representatives of 
Greaw Britain and France were not admitted, on the excuse that 
they were only empowered to “ report,” not to “ decide ’’—was 
drawn up the famous preliminary protocol signed by Austria, 
Russia and JVussia on the 19th of November. The main 
pronouncement of the “ Troppau Protocol ” is as follows : 
” States which have undergone a change of government due 
to revolution, the result of which threaten other states, ipso 
facto ct&sQ to be members of the European Alliance, and 
remain excluded from it until their situation gives guarantees 
for legal order and stability. If, owing to such alterations, 
immediate danger threatens other states the powers bind 
themselves, by peaceful means, or if need be, by arms, to 
bring back the guilty state into the besom of the Great 
Alliance.” 

No effort \yas made by the powders to give immediate effect 
to the principles enunciated in the protocol; and after its 
promulgation the conferences were adjourned, it being 
decided to re.siime them at Laibach in the following January 
(sec Laibach). 

For authorities sec the bibliography to ch. i. " The Congressen ” 
by W. Alison Pliillips, in the Cambridge Mod. Hist, x. 787. 

TROSSACHS, THE (Gaelic, “ the bristled country,” a crude 
allusion to its physical features), a defile in the south-west of 
Perthshire, Scotland. It is a narrow, beautifully wooded glen, 
of no great depth, extending from Loch Achra.y to Loch Katrine^ 
and continued thence by a strip on the north-eastern shore to a 
point above the now submerged Silver Strand opposite to Ellen’s 
Isle— a total distance of 2i m. It is situated 8 m. W. of Callander 
and 5 m. N. of Aberfoyle, with both of which places tliere is 
daily communication by coach during the tourist season. It 
lies between the steep green slopes of Ben Venue (2393 ft.) 
on the S.W, and the precipitous craigs of Ben A’an (1750 ft.) 
on the N.E. Characterized by lovely scenery, owing to its har- 
monious blending of wood, water, rock anci hill, the region has 
been famous ever since the appearance of Sir Walter Scott’s The 
Lady of the Lake and Rob Roy, Before the construction of the 
road that now winds through the pass, Sir Walter says that the 
only access to the lake was by means of a ladder formed out of 
the branches and roots of trees. A rustic pier has been built 
at the Trossachs end of Loch Katrine for the convenience of 
tourists, and a large hotel stands on the northern shc^e of Loch 
Achray, near the beginning of the pass. 



3o8 TROTZENDORFF— troubadour 


TROTZEMDORFF (or Tkocedokfius), VALENTIN FRIED- 
LAND (1490-1556), German educationist, called Trotzendorff 
from his birthplace, near Gorlitz, in Prussian Silesia, was born 
on the 14th of I'cbruary 1490, of parents so poor that they could 
not keep him at school. The boy taught himself to read and 
write while herding cattle; he made paper from birch bark 
and ink from soot. When difficulties were overcome and he was 
sent for education to Gdrlitz, his mother’s last words were 
“ Stick to the school, dear son.” 'I’he words determined his 
( areer : he refused all ecclesiastical promotion, and lived and 
died a schoolmaster. He became a distinguished student, 
learned Ciceronian Latin from Peter Mosscllarius and Greek from 
Richard ('rokc, and after graduation was appointed assistant 
master in the school at Gdrlitz. There he also taught the rector 
and other teachers. Vt’hen Luther began his attack on indul- 
gences, I'rotzendorfT resigned his position and went to .study 
under Luther and Melanchthon, supporting himself by private 
tuition. Thence he was called to be a master in the school 
at Goldberg in Silesia, and in 1524 became rector. 'J'here he 
remained three years, when he was sent to Liegnitz. He re- 
turned to Goldberg in 1531 and began that career which has 
made him the typical German schoolmaster of the Reformation 
period. His system of educat ion and discipline speedily attracted 
attention. He made his best elder scholars the teachers of the 
younger classes, and insisted that the way to learn was to 
teach. He organized the school in such a way that the whole 
ordinary discipline was in the hands of the boys themselves. 
Every' month a “consul,” twelvi' “senators” and two “cen- 
sors ” were chosen from the pupils, and over all Trotzendorft* 
ruled as “ dictator perpetuus.” One hour a day was .spent in 
going over the lessons of the previous clay. The lc.s.sons were 
repeatedly recalled by examinations, which wore conducted 
on the plan of academical disputations. Iwcry w'cek each 
pupil had to write two “ excrcitia stydi,” one in pro.se and the 
other in verse, and Trotzendorff look pains to see that the 
subject of each exercise was something interesting. The fanie 
of the Goldberg School extended over all Protestant Germany, 
and a large number of the more famous men of the following 
g(’neration were taught by Trotzendorff. He died on the 20th 
of April 1556. 

See Herrmann. Me^hwuvdige Lebensgeschichte eines hemhmten 
Schulmanfib, V. f. Trot zrn dor (fs (1727); Frosch, V. F. Trotzendorff, 
Hektor zu Goldberfi {iBx8); Finzger, V, T\ Trotzendorff (with the 
Goldberg portrait, and a complete list of his writings, 1825); 
Koehler, F, TroUendorff , cm bwgrafyhischer Verstich (1848); 
The biographical facts appear to be derived from a funeral or 
memorial oration delivered by Baltha.sar Khau in the university' of 
Wittenberg on the i slh of August 1504, and published in an edition 
of Trotzendorff 's Roborium (1505). 

TR0U9AD0UR, the name given to the poets of southern 
France and of northern Spain and Italy who wrote in. the langue 
d'gc from the 12th to the 14th centuries. In Provencal the word 
i.s spelt Irohaire or trovador, and is derived from the verb trobar^ 
to fmd, OB, to inv^t (Fr. irouver). The troubadour was one who 
invented, ‘<ind titiginally improvised, poetry, wljo “ found out ” 
niV^^nd striking Stanzaic fonns for the elaborate lyrics he com- 
posed. 'In later times, the v/ord has been used for romantic and 
scRtiirtehtal persons, who dress in what is supposed to be 
medieval .Sfa^iion, and who indite trivial verses to the sound of 
a li>t^Vbtit thi« significance does less thaiTjustice to the serious 
artistic aints of the original and historic troubadours of 
Provence. 

The earliest troubadour of whom anything definite is known is 
Guilhem IXr (h. 1071), count of Poitiers and duke of Aquitaine, 
whose career was typical of that of his wLole class, for, according 
to his Provencal biographer. “ he knew well how' to sing and make 
verses, and for a long time he roamed all through the land to 
deceive th« ladies.” ILc high rank of this founder of the 
tradition was typical of its continuation; by far the largest 
number of the troubadours belonged to the noble class, while no 
fewer than twenty-three of their number were reigning princes. 
Among them is a king of Fmgland, Richard L, who is believed 
to have written in langue d' oil as well as in langue d'oc, and who 


has left at least one canzo, that written in prison, which is of 
remarkable beauty. These noble troubadours were distinguished 
by their wealth and independence from those who made their 
song their profession, and who wandered from aistle to castle 
and from bower to bower. But whether dependent or indepen- 
dent, the poets exercised a social influence which was extremely 
remarkable, and had been paralleled by nothing before it in the 
history of medieval poetry. They had great privileges of speech 
and ccn.sure, they entered into quc.stions of politics, and above 
all they created around the ladies of the court an atmo.sphere of 
cultivation and amenity which nothing had hitherto approached. 
The troubadour was occasionally accompanied in his travels 
by an apprentice or servant, called a joglar, whose business was 
to provide a musical setting for the poet’s words; sometimes it 
was not tlie troubadour himself, but his joglar, who .sang the 
songs. It was a matter of jealous attention to the troubadour 
to keep his name and fame clear of the claims of the joglar, who 
belonged to a lower caste; although it is true that some poets 
of very high talent rose from being joglars and attained the 
rank of troubadours. The latter were looked upon with deep 
admiration, and their deeds and sayings, as well as their verses, 
were preserved and were even embroidered with fiction. 

There were recognized about four hundred troubadours, during 
the whole period in which they flourished, from Guilhem de 
Poitiers down to Guiraut Riquier (c. 1230-1294). Several MS. 
collections of biographies have been presers^ed, and from these 
we gain .some idea of the careers of no fewer than iii of the poets. 
In this re.spcct, the troubadours possess an immense advantage 
over the trouveres of northern France, of whose private life very 
little is any longer known. Early in the living history of the 
troubadours their personal adventures came to be thought 
worthy of record. One of themselves, Uc of St Cyr (r. 1200- 
1240) interested himself in “ the deeds and words of goodly men 
and women,” and in the collection of lives he seems to claim to 
be, in several instances, the biographer. At the beginning of 
the 14th century il became the practice to preface the MS. works 
of each poet by a life of him, and even where the text seems to 
be quite independent, it is noticeable that there is little variation 
in the biography. One late troubadour, Rambaud of Orange, 
left a commentary on his own poems, and Guiraut Riquier 
one on those of a fellow-troubadour, Guiraut of Calanson (1280). 
All this proves the poetry of Provence to have passed early into 
the critical stage, and to have been treated very seriously by 
those who were proficient in it. This is further shown by the 
respect with which the Provencal poets arc mentioned by Dante, 
Petrarch and the authors of the Novelle Critiche. 

The principal source of the lives of the troubadoiir.s is a col- 
lection, evidently written by various hands, wliicli was made to 
wards the middle of the 13111 century. Of these we have said that 
Uc of Saint Cyr was certainly one of the authors. Another source 
of information is the Vies dcs plus ciFhres ct anciens poHes pro- 
vencaux. published bv Jehan de Notredame or Nostradamus, in 
1575. This work professed to be founded on the MSS. of a learned 
monk, who was hbrarian of the mona.stery of St Honorat, in the 
i.sland of Lenns, and died there in 1408. He was known by no 
other name than that of the Monk of the Golden Isles. This book, 
unfortunately, lies under more than a suspicion of for^jer}'. Nostra- 
damus no doubt possessed valuable documents, but he did not 
hesitate to deal with them in a highly fantastic way. His Vtes des 
poHes has yet to be examined by careful and searching criticism. 
Even the genuine biographies, and they are numerous and above 
suspicion, axe often embroidered with fantastic and whimsical 
statements which make a severe demand upon the credulity of a 
modem reader. 

The verse form most frequently employed by the troubadours 
was the sirventes, a term which is earliest met with in the second 
half of the 12th century. The early critics believed thi.s word 
to be derived from servir, and to mean that the poem was made 
by a servant ; but Paul Meyer has contested this derivation, and 
holds that a sirventis is a poem composed by a sirvent, that is 
to say a soud yer or paid man-at-arms. The troubadours 
also employed the baUada, which was a song with a long refrain, 
not much like the formal ballade of the north of France; the 
pasiourella; and the alba. This last took its name from the cir- 
cumstance that the word alba (dawn) was repeated in each 
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s^nza. This was a moming-song, as the serena, a later inven- 
tion, was an evensong. The planh was a funeral elegy, com- 
posed by the troubadour for the obsequies of his protector, or 
for those of the lady of his devotion. Most interesting of all, 
perhaps, was the tenson, which was a lyrical dialogue between 
two persons, who discussed in it, as a rule, some point of amorous 
casuistry, but sometimes matters of a religious, metaphysical or 
satirical nature. The notion that the troubadours cultivated 
epic or dramatic poetry is now generally discarded; they were 
in their essence lyrical (see Provencal Literature). 

The biographies of the troubadours, which, in spite of their 
imperfection and conventionality of form, throw an unparalleled 
light upon medieval literary life, may perhaps be most conveni- 
ently treated in connexion with the courts at which each group 
of them flourished. It is in Poitou that we trace them first, 
where Guilhem, count of Poitiers, who reigned from 1087 to 
1127, was both the earliest patron and the earliest poet of the 
school. This prince was the type of medieval gallantry, sudden 
and violent in arms, brilliant and impudent in wit, with women 
so seductive as to be esteemed irresistible. He led an army of 
300,000 men in the crusade of iioi, being then thirty years of 
age; he returned in dismal disarray, supported in his defeat by 
the arts of love and song. His levity was the wonder and delight 
of his contemporaries; William of Malmesbury, who speaks much 
of him, tells us of Guilhem’s project to found a religious house 
at Niort fur the worship of Venus. Guilhem of Poitiers was 
handsome, bold and of easy access; Gottfried of Vendome says 
that he moved among other men as a god among mortals for 
the beauty of his body and the magnanimity of his soul. The 
surviving poems of the great count arc simple in form ; he does not 
attempt the technical subtleties of later poets; but he laboured 
at the art, and he was anxious to be thought a professional, not 
an amateur writer. His songs are highly personal and betray 
the author’s variety, sensuality, wit and skill as a versifier. 

The son of the earliest of the troubadours is known neither as a 
poet nor as a patron of poets, but the daughter of Guilhem IX. 
carried on her father’s tradition. 'J'his was Eleanor of Guienne, 
at whose court Bernart of Ventadour rose to eminence. 
This poet was an exception to llie rule that the troubadours 
belonged to the princely class. He seems to have been the son 
of a kitchen-scullion in the castle of Eble II., viscount of Venta- 
dour. Eble was himself a poet, valde ^raiiosus in cantilenis, 
but his compositions have wholly disappeared; he was early 
impressed, we know not how, by the talents of his serving- 
boy, and he trained him to be a poet. The wife of Eble, the 
viscountess Agnes of Montlu(;on, who was extremely beautiful, 
encouraged the suit of the youthful Bernart; indeed, they had 
secretly loved one another from their childhood. The poems which 
this passion inspired are among the most admirable lyrics whiclv 
have come down to us from the middle ages. The husband at 
last discovered the intrigue between his wife and the poet, and 
exiled Bernart from Ventadour, although, as it would seem, 
without violence. The troubadour took shelter with Eleanor 
of Guienne, who became in 1152 the queen-consort of Henry II. 
of England, himself a protector of poets. It has been supposed 
that Bernart accompanied the royal pair to London. He after- 
wards proceeded to the court of Raymond V. at Toulouse, where 
he is said to have remained until the death of that prince in 
1194, when he withdrew to a cloister at Dalou in Poitou. He 
must at that time have been a very old man. 

The son of Henry II., Henry Curtmantle, was the patron of 
another eminent troubadour. Bertran de Born, viscount of 
Hautefort in Perigord, had become a vassal of England by the 
marriage of Eleanor. He is the member of his class about whom 
we possess the most exact historical information. Dante saw 
Bertran de Born in hell, carrying his severed head before him 
like a lantern, and compared him with Achitophel, who excited 
the sons of David against their father. This referred to the 
subtle intrigues by which the troubadour had worked on the 
jealousy existing between the three sons of the king of England. 
The death of Prince Henry (1183) produced from Bertran de 
Born Xv/o planks, which are among the most sincere and beautiful 


works in Provenpal literature. The poet was immediately 
afterwards besieged in his castle of Hautefort by Richard Cceur 
de Lion, to whom he became reconciled and whom he accom- 
panied to Palestine, He grew devout in his old age, and died 
about 1205. As a soldier and a condottiere, as the friend and 
enemy of kings, and as an active factor in the European politics 
of his time, Bertran de Born occupies an exceptional position 
among the troubadours. 

There were poetesses in the highly refined society of Provence, 
and of these by far the most eminent was Beatrix, countess of 
Die, whose career was inextricably interwoven with that of 
another eminent and noble troubadour, Rambaut IIL, count 
of Orange, who held his court at Courth^zon, a few miles south 
of Orange. Rambaut said that since Adam ate the apple no 
poet had been bom who could compete in skill with himself, 
but his existing lyrics have neither the tenderness nor the 
ingenuity of those of his illustrious lady-love. The poems of 
Beatrix are remarkable for a simplicity of form rare among the 
poets of her age. One of the earliest troubadours, Cercamon, 
was at the court of Guilhem IX. of Poitiers, and was the master 
of perhaps the most original of all the school, namely the illus- 
trious Marcabrun {c. 1 120-1195), from whose pen some forty 
poems survive. He was a foundling, left on the door-step of 
a rich man in Gascony, and no one knew anything about his 
descent. Marcal)run was an innovator and a reformer; to him 
the severity of classical Provencal style is mainly due, and 
he was one of the first to make use of that complexity and 
obscurity of form which was known as the trobar clus. He was 
also original in his attitude to love; he posed as a violent 
misogynist — “ I never loved and I was never loved ” — and he 
expressed, in the accents of amorous poetry, an aversion to 
women. “ Famine, pestilence and war do less evil upon earth 
than the love of woman ” is one of his aphorisms. He was in 
the service of Richard Cceur de Lion, and after 1167 in that of 
Alfonso II. of Aragon. Marcabrun was the object of much 
dislike and attack, and it is said that he was murdered by 
(‘astcllane of Guian, whom he had satirized. This, however, 
is improbable, and it is rather believed that Marcabrun survived 
to a great age. For one of his contemporaries he mitigated 
the severities of his satiric pen ; he expresses great affection for 
“ that sweet poet,” Jaufre Rudel, prince of Blaye, whose heart 
turned, like the disk of a sunflower, towards the Lady of Tripoli. 
Little else than that famous adventure is known about the 
career of this ultra-romantic troubadour, except that he went 
as a criLsader to the Holy I>and, and that his surviving poems, 
which are few in number, have so mystical a tone that 
Jaufre Rudel has been suspected of being a religious writer who 
used the amorous language of his age for sanctified purposes, 
and whose ” Princess J^ar-away ” was really the Church of 
Christ. If so, the statement that he died in the arms of the 
Lady of Tripoli would merely mean that he passed away, 
perhaps at Antioch, in the odour of sanctity. Peire d’Alveona 
(Peter of Auvergne), like Marcabrun, was of mean birth, son 
of a tradesman in Clermont-Ferrand, but he was handsome and 
engaging, and being the first troubadour who had appeared in 
the mountain district, “ he was greatly honoured and f€ted by 
the valiant barons and noble ladies of Auvergne.” . . . “ He was 
very proud and despised the other troubadours.” It is believed 
that Peire’s poems were produced between 1158 and 1180. He 
flourished at the court of Sancho IIL, king of Castile, and 
afterwards at that of Ermengarde, viscountess of Narbonne. 

It is doubtless owing to the vehement and repeated praise 
which was given by Dante, in the Inferno and elsewhere, to 
Arnaut Daniel that this name remains the most famous among 
those of the troubadours. Yet not very much is known of the 
personal history of this poet. He was a knight of Riberac, in 
Perigord, and he attached himself as a troubadour to the 
court of Richard Cceur de Lion. Dante had been made ac- 
quainted with the highly complicated and obscure verse of 
Arnaut Daniel by Guido Guinicelli, and thus to the historian 
of literature a most valuable link is provided between medieval 
and modem poetry, Dante calls Daniel the “ smith,” the 
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finished craftsman, of language, and it is e^ndent that it was 
the brilliant art of the Provencal’s elaborated verse which 
delighted the Italian. In the De tmlgart eloquentia Dante 
returned to the praise of Amaut Daniel, as the greatest of all 
those who have sung of love, and Petrarch was not less enthu- 
siastic. His invention of forms of verse (see Sestina), in par- 
ticular, dazzled the great Italians. But the seventeen sirvenlh 
which have survived scarcely sustain the traditional idea of 
the supremacy of Amaut Daniel os a poet, while their lack of 
historical and personal allusions deprives them of general 
interest. Dante was curiously anxious to' defend Arnaut 
Daniel as being a better artist than his immediate rival, Giraut 
dc Bomelh, whose “ rectitude ” Dante admits, in the sense 
that Giraut w^as a singer of gnomic verses of a high morality, 
but prefers the poetn^ of Daniel; critical posterity, however, 
has reversed this verdict. Giraut came from the neighbourhood 
of Limoges, passed over into Spain about 1180, and became 
famous in the courts of I*edro 11 . of Aragon and other Spanish 
inonarchs. He disappears about 1230. There is a curious 
anecdote of his having incurred the hatred or the cupidity of 
the viscount of Limoges, who robbed him ol his library and then 
burned his house to the ground. Giraut laments, in his poems, 
the brutality of the age and the lawlessness of princes. A 
troubadour of the same di.strict of south-western h'rance was 
Amaut de Marcuil, to w'hom is attributed the introduction into 
Provent^al poetry of the amatoiy^ epistle. He settled at the 
courts ol 1 'oulouse and Beziers, \vhcrc he sang, in mystical 
terms, his passion for the countess Adalasia. in whose affections 
he had a dangerous rival in the person of Alfonso II., king of 
Aragon. Arnaut dc Mareuil fled for his life to IVlontpellier, 
where he found a protector in C'ount William VIII., but he 
continued to address his sin elites to Adalasia. As that prinre.ss 
died in ngg, and as no planh to her memory is found among 
the works of Arnaut de Mareuil, it is conjectured that by that 
time he was already dead. 

Peirc Vidal of Toulouse was the type of the reckless and 
scatterbrained troubadour. His biographer says that he was 
“ the maddest man in all the world.’’ His early life was a series 
of bewildering excursions through France and Spain, but he 
settled down at last at Marseilles, where he made a mortal 
enemy of Azala’is, the wife of Viscount Barral de Baux, from 
whom he stole a kiss (1180). Vidal fled to Genoa, but he con- 
tinued to address the viscountess in his songs. At the entreaty 
of her husband, Azalais forgave the poet, and Peirc Vidal 
returned to Marseilles. He committed a thousand follies; 
among others, being in love with a lady called Louve (she-wolf), 
the poet dressed himself as a wolf, and was hunted by a pack 
of hounds in front of the lady’s castle. Starting on a crusade, 
he stopped at Cyprus, where a Greek girl was presented to him 
08 being of the imperial family. He married her, assumed 
the title pf emperor, and carried a throne about with him from 
camp to camp'. According to a late poem, his eccentric adven- 
tures closed ig Huncm about the year 1215. Folquet of Mar- 
seilles was a la-oublraour of Italian race, the son of a merchant 
of Genoa; Dante met? Folquet in paradise, and gives an interest- 
ing tiotjce <jf. him. He was a rival with Peire Vidal for the 
favour? ot the beautiful Azalais; and he was one of the trouba- 
dours wd^o gsrtkicred' around the unfortunate Eudoxia, empress 
of MontpfelU^r, until the close ol her singular and roipantic 
advenfufe (1187). He wrote a very touching flank on the 
death of the viscount Banal de Baux in 1192. Soon after 
this, disgusted with love, Folquet took holy orders, became the 
abbot of the i;jch Cistercian house of I'orronet in Provenge, 
,and in 1205 became bishop of Toulouse. Here he threw in his 
lot with Simon de Montfort and disgraced himself by his fanatic 
rage against the Albigenses, of whom a contemporary says that 
he slew 500,000 persons, acting “ more like Antichrist than like 
an envoy of Rome.” Folquet died in 1231 in the abbey of 
Grandselve, in his diocese. It is in the sitveniSs of Folquet 
that critics have seen the earliest signs of that decadence which 
was so rapidly to destroy Provencal poetry. 

Gaucqlm Faidit came from Uzerche, in the Limousin. He 


seems to have been a wandering minstrel of gay and reckless 
habits, and to have been accompanied by a lif^t-o’-love, Guil- 
lelma Monja, who was the o' -ject of much satire and ridicule. 
In Gaucelm we probably see, if we can credit his story, the 
troubadour at his lowest social level. He made, however, 
Maria of Ventadour, who was probably a scion of the princely 
and neighbouring house of that name, the object of his songs, 
and he addresses her in strains of unusual pathos and delicacy. 
Gaucelm Faidit ultimately proceeded to Italy, to the court of 
the marquis Boniface of Montferrat, a prince who greatly 
encouraged the troubadours and who in 1201 undertook the 
conduct of a cru.sade. Gaucelm, who was still celebrating the 
perfections of Maria of Ventadour, accompanied him to the 
East. He wrote several canzones in the Holy Land and Syria, 
returned safelv to Uzerche, and disappears about 1240. We 
possess sixtv of his poems. Another troubadour, Raimbaut of 
Vaquiercs, passed the greater part of his life at the same court 
of Montferrat; he devoted himself to the Lady Beatrix, sister 
of the marquis. It is believed that he died in the Holy Land 
in 1207. The most celebrated of the Italian troubadours was 
Sordcllo, born at Mantua, at the beginning of the 13th centuiiq 
who owes his fame rather to the benevolence of later poets, 
Irom Dante to Robert Browning, than to the originality of his 
adventures or the excellence of his verse. 

We have now mentioned the troubadours who were most 
famous in their own time, and on the whole modern criticism has 
been in unison with contemporary opinion. There are. however, 
still one or two names to be recorded. The English historian 
of the troubadours, Dr Hueffer, gave great prominence to the 
writings of a poet who had previously been chiefly heard of in 
connexion with a romantic adventure, Guillem de Cabestanh 
(or (apestang). This was a knight of Roussillon, who made 
love to Seremonda, countess ot ('aslel-Rou.ssillon. The lady’s 
husband, meeting the poet out liimting, slew him in a paroxysm 
of jealousv and, having cut out his heart, had it delicately 
cooked and ser^'cd to his wife’s dinner. When Seremonda had 
eaten her Icatf's heart, her husband told her what she had done, 
and she fainted away. Coming to her senses she said : “ Mv 
Lord, you have served to me so excellent a dish that I will never 
eat of another,” and she threw herself out of window and was 
killed. The importance of this story lies in the fact that the 
cruelty of the count of Castel-Roussillon was the cause of 
universal scandal in all good society. Feeling grew so strong 
that the surrounding nobles rose against the murderer, with 
Alfonso, king of Spain, at their head, hunted him dovm and 
killed him. The bodies of the lady and the troubadour were 
buried side by side, with great pomp, in the cathedral of Per- 
pignan, and became the objects of pilgrimage. Doubt has, 
of course, been thrown on the veracity of this romantic story, 
but at all events it testifies to the fact that the troubadour 
enjoyed, or was expected to enjoy, all the privileges of toleration 
and exemption. A burlesque or satiric troubadour, who 
disregarded the laws of gallantry and wrote satires of great 
virulence against the ladies and their lovers, remains anony- 
mous, and is spoken of as the monk or prior of Montaudon. 

The classic period of the troubadours lasted until about 1210, 
and was contemporaneous with the magnificence of the nobles 
of the south of France. The wealth and cultivated tastes of 
the seigneurs, and the peace which had long surrounded them, 
led them into voluptuous extravagances, and sometimes into 
a madness of expenditure. From this the troubadours reaped 
an immediate advantage, but when the inevitable reaction 
came they were the first to suffer. The great cause, however, 
of the decadence and ruin of the troubadours was the struggle 
between Rome and the heretics. This broke out into actual 
war in June 1209, when the northern barons, called to a crusade 
by Pope Innocent IIL, fell upon the Albigenses and pillaged 
Beziers and Carcassonne. Most of the protectors of the trouba- 
dours were, if not heretics, indulgent to the heretical party, 
and shared in their downfall. The poets, themselves, were not 
immediately injured, and no doubt their habits and their art 
kept them immune from the instant religious catastrophe, 
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s^nza. This was a moming-song, as the serena, a later inven- 
tion, was an evensong. The planh was a funeral elegy, com- 
posed by the troubadour for the obsequies of his protector, or 
for those of the lady of his devotion. Most interesting of all, 
perhaps, was the tenson, which was a lyrical dialogue between 
two persons, who discussed in it, as a rule, some point of amorous 
casuistry, but sometimes matters of a religious, metaphysical or 
satirical nature. The notion that the troubadours cultivated 
epic or dramatic poetry is now generally discarded; they were 
in their essence lyrical (see Provencal Literature). 

The biographies of the troubadours, which, in spite of their 
imperfection and conventionality of form, throw an unparalleled 
light upon medieval literary life, may perhaps be most conveni- 
ently treated in connexion with the courts at which each group 
of them flourished. It is in Poitou that we trace them first, 
where Guilhem, count of Poitiers, who reigned from 1087 to 
1127, was both the earliest patron and the earliest poet of the 
school. This prince was the type of medieval gallantry, sudden 
and violent in arms, brilliant and impudent in wit, with women 
so seductive as to be esteemed irresistible. He led an army of 
300,000 men in the crusade of iioi, being then thirty years of 
age; he returned in dismal disarray, supported in his defeat by 
the arts of love and song. His levity was the wonder and delight 
of his contemporaries; William of Malmesbury, who speaks much 
of him, tells us of Guilhem’s project to found a religious house 
at Niort fur the worship of Venus. Guilhem of Poitiers was 
handsome, bold and of easy access; Gottfried of Vendome says 
that he moved among other men as a god among mortals for 
the beauty of his body and the magnanimity of his soul. The 
surviving poems of the great count arc simple in form ; he does not 
attempt the technical subtleties of later poets; but he laboured 
at the art, and he was anxious to be thought a professional, not 
an amateur writer. His songs are highly personal and betray 
the author’s variety, sensuality, wit and skill as a versifier. 

The son of the earliest of the troubadours is known neither as a 
poet nor as a patron of poets, but the daughter of Guilhem IX. 
carried on her father’s tradition. 'J'his was Eleanor of Guienne, 
at whose court Bernart of Ventadour rose to eminence. 
This poet was an exception to llie rule that the troubadours 
belonged to the princely class. He seems to have been the son 
of a kitchen-scullion in the castle of Eble II., viscount of Venta- 
dour. Eble was himself a poet, valde ^raiiosus in cantilenis, 
but his compositions have wholly disappeared; he was early 
impressed, we know not how, by the talents of his serving- 
boy, and he trained him to be a poet. The wife of Eble, the 
viscountess Agnes of Montlu(;on, who was extremely beautiful, 
encouraged the suit of the youthful Bernart; indeed, they had 
secretly loved one another from their childhood. The poems which 
this passion inspired are among the most admirable lyrics whiclv 
have come down to us from the middle ages. The husband at 
last discovered the intrigue between his wife and the poet, and 
exiled Bernart from Ventadour, although, as it would seem, 
without violence. The troubadour took shelter with Eleanor 
of Guienne, who became in 1152 the queen-consort of Henry II. 
of England, himself a protector of poets. It has been supposed 
that Bernart accompanied the royal pair to London. He after- 
wards proceeded to the court of Raymond V. at Toulouse, where 
he is said to have remained until the death of that prince in 
1194, when he withdrew to a cloister at Dalou in Poitou. He 
must at that time have been a very old man. 

The son of Henry II., Henry Curtmantle, was the patron of 
another eminent troubadour. Bertran de Born, viscount of 
Hautefort in Perigord, had become a vassal of England by the 
marriage of Eleanor. He is the member of his class about whom 
we possess the most exact historical information. Dante saw 
Bertran de Born in hell, carrying his severed head before him 
like a lantern, and compared him with Achitophel, who excited 
the sons of David against their father. This referred to the 
subtle intrigues by which the troubadour had worked on the 
jealousy existing between the three sons of the king of England. 
The death of Prince Henry (1183) produced from Bertran de 
Born Xv/o planks, which are among the most sincere and beautiful 


works in Provenpal literature. The poet was immediately 
afterwards besieged in his castle of Hautefort by Richard Cceur 
de Lion, to whom he became reconciled and whom he accom- 
panied to Palestine, He grew devout in his old age, and died 
about 1205. As a soldier and a condottiere, as the friend and 
enemy of kings, and as an active factor in the European politics 
of his time, Bertran de Born occupies an exceptional position 
among the troubadours. 

There were poetesses in the highly refined society of Provence, 
and of these by far the most eminent was Beatrix, countess of 
Die, whose career was inextricably interwoven with that of 
another eminent and noble troubadour, Rambaut IIL, count 
of Orange, who held his court at Courth^zon, a few miles south 
of Orange. Rambaut said that since Adam ate the apple no 
poet had been bom who could compete in skill with himself, 
but his existing lyrics have neither the tenderness nor the 
ingenuity of those of his illustrious lady-love. The poems of 
Beatrix are remarkable for a simplicity of form rare among the 
poets of her age. One of the earliest troubadours, Cercamon, 
was at the court of Guilhem IX. of Poitiers, and was the master 
of perhaps the most original of all the school, namely the illus- 
trious Marcabrun {c. 1 120-1195), from whose pen some forty 
poems survive. He was a foundling, left on the door-step of 
a rich man in Gascony, and no one knew anything about his 
descent. Marcal)run was an innovator and a reformer; to him 
the severity of classical Provencal style is mainly due, and 
he was one of the first to make use of that complexity and 
obscurity of form which was known as the trobar clus. He was 
also original in his attitude to love; he posed as a violent 
misogynist — “ I never loved and I was never loved ” — and he 
expressed, in the accents of amorous poetry, an aversion to 
women. “ Famine, pestilence and war do less evil upon earth 
than the love of woman ” is one of his aphorisms. He was in 
the service of Richard Cceur de Lion, and after 1167 in that of 
Alfonso II. of Aragon. Marcabrun was the object of much 
dislike and attack, and it is said that he was murdered by 
(‘astcllane of Guian, whom he had satirized. This, however, 
is improbable, and it is rather believed that Marcabrun survived 
to a great age. For one of his contemporaries he mitigated 
the severities of his satiric pen ; he expresses great affection for 
“ that sweet poet,” Jaufre Rudel, prince of Blaye, whose heart 
turned, like the disk of a sunflower, towards the Lady of Tripoli. 
Little else than that famous adventure is known about the 
career of this ultra-romantic troubadour, except that he went 
as a criLsader to the Holy I>and, and that his surviving poems, 
which are few in number, have so mystical a tone that 
Jaufre Rudel has been suspected of being a religious writer who 
used the amorous language of his age for sanctified purposes, 
and whose ” Princess J^ar-away ” was really the Church of 
Christ. If so, the statement that he died in the arms of the 
Lady of Tripoli would merely mean that he passed away, 
perhaps at Antioch, in the odour of sanctity. Peire d’Alveona 
(Peter of Auvergne), like Marcabrun, was of mean birth, son 
of a tradesman in Clermont-Ferrand, but he was handsome and 
engaging, and being the first troubadour who had appeared in 
the mountain district, “ he was greatly honoured and f€ted by 
the valiant barons and noble ladies of Auvergne.” . . . “ He was 
very proud and despised the other troubadours.” It is believed 
that Peire’s poems were produced between 1158 and 1180. He 
flourished at the court of Sancho IIL, king of Castile, and 
afterwards at that of Ermengarde, viscountess of Narbonne. 

It is doubtless owing to the vehement and repeated praise 
which was given by Dante, in the Inferno and elsewhere, to 
Arnaut Daniel that this name remains the most famous among 
those of the troubadours. Yet not very much is known of the 
personal history of this poet. He was a knight of Riberac, in 
Perigord, and he attached himself as a troubadour to the 
court of Richard Cceur de Lion. Dante had been made ac- 
quainted with the highly complicated and obscure verse of 
Arnaut Daniel by Guido Guinicelli, and thus to the historian 
of literature a most valuable link is provided between medieval 
and modem poetry, Dante calls Daniel the “ smith,” the 
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and strong opposition was taken against them by the clergy 
and at the universities (see Costume). 

TROUT {Sahno hulla), a fish closely related to the salmon. 
Most modern icbtliyologists agree in regarding the various north 
European forms of trout, whether migratory or not, as varieties 
or races of a highly variable and plastic species, to be 
distinguished from the salmon by a lew more or less constant 
characters, the most readily ascertainable of wliich resides in 
the smaller scales on the back of the caudal region of tlie body, 
these being 14 to 16 (rarely 13) in an oblic|ue series between the 
posterior border of the adipose fin and the laKral line, and in 
the greater length of the folded anal fin as compared to the 
depth of the caudal peduncle. The gill-rakers are also usually 
fewer, 16 to 18 on the anterior branchial arch. 'J'hc young 
may be distinguished from salmon-parr by the greater length 
of the upper jaw, the maxillary bone extending beyond the 
vertical of tlie centre of the eye, and in specimens 6 in. 
long often to below the posterior of the eye. The young are 
blown or olive above, silvery or golden below, with more or 
less numerous black and red spots in addition to the parr marks, 
and, contrary to what is observed in the salmon, black spots 
are usually present below the lateral line. Except for the 
gradual disapjieaniniT of the parr marks, this coloration is 
retained in the torm known as the brook trout or brown trout 
{S. jar 10), which is iion-migratory, and varies much in .size 
according to the waters it inhabits, in some brooks not growing 
to more than 8 in., W'hilst in larger rivers and lakes it may 
attain a weight of 20 It) or more. 7 'he coloration of the young 
is more strongly departed from in the races knt)wn as sea trout 
( 5 . irutia) and sewin {S. eriox or ramhicus), anadromous forms 
resembling the .salmon in habits, and assuming in the sea a 
silvery coat, with, however, as a rule, n.ore black spots on the 
sides below' the lateral line. 

The principal British races of trout are the followhng : the 
northern sea trout (►S', irutta, sensu .sin do), silvery, losing the 
teeth on the shaft of tlie vomer in the adult, and migratory 
like the salmon; the southern sea trout ( 5 . eriox or cambneus), 
similar to the preceding, hut w ith the hind margin of the gill- 
eover more or less produced, the lower bone (suboperculum) 
projecting beyond the end of the upper (operculum); the brown 
trout (.S’, fario), non-migratory, usuail)' retaining the teeth on 
the shaft of the vomer, brown or olive with black and red .spots, 
rarely more silvery', with numerous black spots; the Lochleven 
trout {S. levenensis), distinguished from the preceding liy a more 
silver)^ coloration, frequent absence ol red spots and a pink 
or red flesh; the estuary trout (.S’, gilhvensis and 6“. (rrcadeusis), 
large brown trout living in salt water without assuming the 
silvery coloration; the Gillaroo trout (.S. siomachicus), in which 
the membranes of the stomach arc' conspicuously thicker than 
in the other trout, more so in adult examples than in young 
ones. But all these forms are ill-defined and subject to such 
variatioris when transported from one locality to another as to 
render . tljeir^ recognition a matter of insuperable difficulty. 
The instability' of cliaraotcrs on which S. levenensis is based 
h^s Ueen concliuiivelr shown by the exjierimcnts conducted by 
.Sir James Maitland at How'ietoun. Large specimens of migra- 
tory Irow’t arejofUiii designated as bull-trout, but no definition 
has ever beqst ^iven by which this form could be established, 
i'vcn 

Other EuropCian varieties are the trout of the Lakt* of (icneva 
(.S’., lemanus), of the Lake of Garda (.S’, carpio), of Dalmatia 
(S, dentex), of Hungary (.S’, rriictolepis), of the Caspian Sea 
( 5 . taspius), &c.. The size of trout varies mucji according to 
. the waters^ in ^hich they' live, the anadromous forms nearly 
j equalling the salmon -in lliis respect, specimens of over 4 ft. and 
weighing up to 50 US being on record. 

' The habitat of S, truita extends over the whole of Europe, 
the Atlas of Morocco and Algeria, Transcaucasia, Asia Minor 
and northern Persia. Bv the agency of man the species has 
been thoroughly estabbslied in Tasmania and New' Zealand, 
where it thrives in an extraordinary manner, and attains a very' 
large size. 


Closely allied species are found in North America, west of 
the Rocky Mountains, the best known being the rainbow trout 
(S. irideus or shasta), which has been introduced into many 
parts of Europe as well as the eastern states of North America, 
New Zealand and South Africa. It is more hardy than the 
English trout, and accommodates itself in almost stagnant waters, 
and has thus proved a success in many ponds which were 
regarded as fit for coarse fish only ; but in many places it has 
caused di.sappointment by going down to the sea, whence it is 
not known ever to return. It is a handsome trout, bluish or 
purjilish above, silvery or golden below, more or less profusely 
spotted w’lth black on the body and fins, and with an orange 
or red lateral band. Its range extends from Alaska to north 
Mexico. The rainbow trout merges into a larger form, S. 
^audneri, which resembles the British sea trout. 

A remarkable European trout is the short-snouted trout, 
.S’, obtusirostris, a non-migratory' species from Dalmatia, 
Herzegovina, Bosnia and Montenegro. It has a small mouth 
with a feeble dentition, resembling that of the grayling. A 
closely allied form, S. ohrtdanus, has recently' been discovered 
in Macedonia. (G. A. B.) 

trouvRre, the name given to the medieval poets of 
northern and central France, who wrote in the langue d'oil or 
langue d'oui. The w'ord is derived from the French verb irottver, 

, to find or invent. The trouvdres flourished abundantly in the 
I 12th and 13th centuries. They were court-poets who devoted 
themselves almo.st exclusively to the composition and recitation 
of a particular kind of song, for which the highest society of 
that day in France had an inordinate fondness. This poetry, 
the usual subject of which was some refinement of the passion 
of love, was dialectical rather than emotional. As Jeanroy 
has said, the best trouv^rcs w'ere those who “ into the smallest 
number of lines could put the largest number of ideas, or at 
least of tliose commonplaces which envelop thought in its 
mo.st imper.sonal and coldest form.^’ The trouv^res were not, 
as used to be -supposed, lovers singing to their swcetliearts, 
but they W'ere the pedants and attorneys of a fantastic tribunal 
of sentiment. This was more monotonous in the hands of the 
trouv^res than it had been in those of the troubadours, for the 
latter often employed their art for puiposes of satire, religion, 
humour and politics, w'hich were scarcely known to the poets of 
the northern language. 

The established idea that the poetry of the truuv^res was 
entirely founded upon imitation of that of the troubadours, 
has been ably combated by Paul Meyer, who comes to the con- 
clusion that the poetry of the north of France was essentially 
no less original than that of the south. The passage of Raoul 
Glaber, in which ho says that about the year 1000 southern 
men began to appear in France and in Burgundy, as odd in 
their ways as in their dress, and having the appearance of 
jongleurs,” is usually quoted, but although this is valuable 
contemporary evidence, it pro'/es neither what these “jon- 
gleurs ” brought from the south nor what the poets of the north 
could borrow from them. The first appearance of trouv^res 
seems to be much later than this, and to date from 1137, when 
1 El^onore of Aquitaine, W'ho was herself the granddaughter of 
an illustrious troubadour, arrived in the court of France as the 
queen of Louis Vll. It is recorded that she continued to speak 
her native language, which would be the Poitiers dialect of the 
langue d'oe. She was queen for fifteen years (1137-1152), 
and this, no doubt, was the period during which the southern 
influence was strongest in the literature of northern France, 
lliere is not any question that the successive crusades tended to 
produce relations between the two sections of poetical literature. 
The great mass of the existing writings of the trouv^res deals 
elaborately and artificially with the passion of love, as it had 
already been analysed in the langue d'oe. But those who are 
most inclined to favour the northern poets are obliged to con- 
fess that the latter rarely approach the grace and delicacy 
of tlie troubadours, while their verse shows less ingenuity 
and less variety. The earliest trouv^res, like Cuene de BjJithunc 
and Huges de Berz6, in writing their amatory lyrics, were 
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certainly influenced by what troubadours had written, espe- 
cially when, like Bertrand de Born, these troubadours were men 
who wandered far and wide, under the glory of a great social 
prestige. We should know more exactly what the nature of 
the Provencal influence was if the songs of all the trouv^res 
who flourished before the middle of the 12th century had not 
practically disappeared. When we become conscious of the 
existence of the trouv^res, we find Cuene de B6thune m posses- 
sion of the field, a poet of too much originality to be swept 
away as a mere imitator. At the same time, even Paul Meyer, 
who has been the great asserter of the independence of the poetry 
of northern France, is obliged to admit that if, at the end of the 
12th century and throughout the 13th, several literary centres 
were formed where an amatory poetry, full of conventional 
grace, was held in high honour, it was because several princely 
courts in the south had set the example. In this sense it 
cannot be denied that the whole art of the trouvdres was 
secondary and subsidiary to the art of the troubadours. 

The poetical forms adopted by the trouv^res bore curious 
and obscure names, the signification of which is still in some 
cases dubious. As a rule each poem belonged to one of three 
classes, and was either a rotruenge, or a serventois, or an estrabot. 
The rotruenge was a song with a refrain; the serventois was, in 
spite of its name, quite unlike the sirventes of the troubadours 
and had a more ribald character; the estrabot was allied to the 
strambotto of the Italians, and was a strophaic form “ composed 
of a front part which was symmetrical, and of a tail which could 
be varied at will ” (Gaston Paris). But scholars are still un- 
certain as to the positive meaning of these expressions, and as 
to the theory of the verse-forms themselves. 

The court poetiy of the trouv^res particularly flourished under 
the protection of three royal ladies. Marie, the regent of 
Champagne, was the practical ruler of that country from 1181 
to 1197, encouraged the minstrels in the highest degree. 

She invited Ricaut de Barbezieux to her court, rev/arded the 
earliest songs of Gace Brul6, and discussed the art of verse 
with Chretien of Troyes. Her sister, A 6 \is or Alice, welcomed 
the trouv^rcs to Blois; she was the protector of Gautier d’Arras 
and of Le Chatelain de Couci. A sister ot the husbands of these 
ladies, another A^lis, who became the second queen of Louis VII. 
in 1160, received Cuene de Bdthunc in Paris, and reproved 
him for the Picard accent with which he recited his poetry. 
At the end of the 12th century we see that the refinement and 
elegance of fhe ( ourt-poets was recognized in the north of 
Fran r by those who were responsible for the education of 
princes. A trouv^rc, Gui de Ponthieu, was appointed tutor 
to William III. of Macon, and another, Philippe of Pdandens, to 
Philippe Auguste. The vogue of the trouv^rcs began during 
the third crusade; it rose to its greatest height during the fourth 
crusade and the attack upon the Albigenses. The first forty* 
years of the 13th century was the period during which the 
<’ourtly lyrical poetry was cultivated with most assiduity. At 
first it was a purely aristocratic pastime, and among the prin- 
cipal trouv^res were princes such as Thibaut IV. of Navarre, 
Louis of Blois and John, king of Jerusalem. About 1230 the 
taste for court poetry spread to the wealthy bourgeoisie, espe- 
cially in Picardy, Artois and Flanders. Before its final decline, 
and after the courts of Paris and Blois had ceased to be its 
patrons, the poetry of the trouv^res found its centre and enjoyed 
its latest successes at Arras. Tt was here that some of the 
most original and the most skilful of all the trouv^res, such as 
Jacques Bretel and Adam de la Halle, exercised their art. 
Another and perhaps still later school flourished at Reims. 

About 1280, having existed for a century and a half, the 
poetical system suddenly decayed and disappeared; the very 
names of the court-poets were forgotten. During this time the 
song, chanson, had been treated as the most dignified and 
honourable form of literature, as Dante explains in his De 
vulgari eloquentia. But the song, as the trouv^res under- 
stood it, was not an unstudied or emotional burst of verbal 
melody; it was, on the contrary, an effort of the intelligence, 
a piece of wilful and elaborate casuistry. The poet was 


invariably a lover, devoted to a married lady who was not his 
wife, and to whose caprices he was bound to submit blindly and 
patiently, in an endless and resigned humility. The progress 
of this conventional courtship was laid down according to certain 
strict rules of ceremonial; love became a science and a religion, 
and was practised by the laws of precise etiquette. 

The curious interest of the trouv^res, for us, lies in the fact 
that during an age when the northern world was ignorant and 
brutal, sunken in a rude sensuality, the trouv^rcs advanced a 
theory of morals which had its absurd and immoral side, but 
which demanded a devotion to refinement and a close attention 
to what is reserved, delicate and subtle in personal conduct. 
They were, moreover, when the worst has been admitted about 
their frigidity and triviality, refiners of the race, and they did 
much to lay the foundation of French wit and French intelli- 
gence. The trouv^res have not enjoyed the advantage of the 
troubadours, whose feats and adventures attracted the notice 
of contemporary biographers. Little is known about their 
lives, and they pass across the field of literary history like a 
troop of phantoms. Close students of this body of somewhat 
monotonous poetry have fancied that they detected a personal 
note in some of the leaders of the movement. It is certainly 
obvious that Cuene (or Conon) de B^thune had a violence of 
expression which gives life to his chansons. The delicate 
grace of Thibaut of Champagne, the apparent sincerity of Le 
Chatelain de Couci, the descriptive charm of Moniot of Arras, 
the irony of Richard of Fournival, have been celebrated by 
critics who have perhaps discovered differences where none 
exist. It is more certain that Adam de la Halle, the hunchback 
of Arras, had a superb gift of versification. The rondel 
(published in E. de Coussemaker’s edition, 1872) beginning 
A Dieu courant amourelcR. 

Car je m'en vois 
Souspirant en terre estrange I " 

marks perhaps the highest point to which the delicate, frosty 
art of the tronv^res attained. Music took a prominent place 
in all the performances of the trouveres, but in spite of the 
erudition of de Coussemakcr, who devoted himself to the sub- 
ject, comparatively little is known of the melodies which they 
used. But enough has been discovered to justify the general 
statement of Tiersot that “ we may conclude that the musical 
movement of the age of the trouveres was derived directly from 
the most ancient form of popular French melody.^’ A pre- 
cious MS. in the Faculty of Medicine of Montpellier contains the 
music of no fewer than 345 part-songs attributed to trouveres, 
and an examination of these enables a “ pitiless arranger ” 
to divine the air, the primitive, simple and popular melody. 

The princi]>al authorities on tlie poetry and music of the trou- 
vdres are : I i. ihnet. Le Style de la lyrique couvtnise en France aux xn^* 
ct xiiV*^ sUcles (Paris. 1891); Gaston Paris, Les Ongtnes de lapnhte 
lyrique en France an moyen fige (Paris, 1892); A. jeanrov, Lee On- 
gines de la pohie lyrique en France au moyen age (Paris, 1889); 
Julian Ticrsot, Histoire de la chanson populmre en France; E. de 
Couss .’maker, Art harmomque aux sUcles (Paris, 18O5), 
The works of the principal trouv( res have been edited : those of 
Lc Chatelain de Coucy bv F. Michel (18^0); of Adam dc Ii Halle 
by E. de Coussemaker (1872) ; of Conon de B^thune by Wallenshdld 
(Helsingfors, 1891) ; of Thibaut IV., king of Navarre, by P. Tarb^ 
(1851). (E. G.) 

TROUVILLE, a seaside town of north-western France, in the 
department of Calvados, on the English Channel, 34 m. N.E. 
of Caen by rail. Pop. (iqo6), 5684. Trouvillc is "situated on 
the slopes of well-wooded hills at the mouth of the Touques 
on its right bank opposite Deauville. Its fine stretches of sand 
and excellent bathing, a spacious casino and beautiful villas, arc 
among the attractions which make it the most frequented French 
resort on the channel. Deauville is well known for its race- 
course and villas, exceeding those of Trouville in luxury, but 
except during the race fortnight in August {la grande quinzaine) 
it is quiet and comparatively deserted. The port shared with 
Deauville and formed by the Touques is entered by a channel 
between jetties with a depth at high tide of iSJ ft. This leads 
on the one side to a tidal harbour, on the oth^r to an outer and 
an inner basin. Timber, coals and cement are imported. The 
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London & South Western Railway Company have a daily 
steamboat service from Havre to Trouville in connexion with their 
Southampton and Havre boatfc. Besides trawling and the 
provisioning of ships, in which Deauville is also engaged, 
Trouville carries on boat-building and has rope iind briquette 
works. 

TROVER ( 0 . Fr. tro 7 Jer, to find, mod. trouver), or “ trover and 
conversion,” the name of a form of action in English law no 
longer in use, corresponding to the modem action of conversion. 
It was brought for damages for the detention of a chattel, and 
differed from detinue in that the latter was brought for the 
return of the chattel itsdf. The name trover is due to the action 
having been based on the fictitious averment in the plaintiff’s 
declaration that he had lost the goods and that the defendant 
had found them. The necessity for this fictitious averment 
was taken away by the Common Law Procedure Act 1852. 
An action of trover lay (as an action of conversion still lies) 
in ev(Ty case where the defendant was in possession of a chattel 
of the plaintiff and refused to deliver it up on request, such re- 
fusal being prima facie evidence of conversion. The damages 
recoverable are usually the value of the chattel converted. In 
an action for detention of a chattel (the representative of the old 
action of detinue), the plaintiff may have judgment .and exe- 
cution by writ of delivery for the chattel itscll or for its value 
at hifi option. An action for conversion or detention must be 
brou^it within six years. The corresponding action in Scots 
law is the action of spuiJzie. It mu.st be brought within three 
years in order to entitle the pursuer to violent profits, otlier- 
wise it prescribes in forty years. 

TROWBRIDGE, a market town in the Westbury parliamen- 
lar)^ division of Wiltshire, England, gyf m. W. by S. of London 
by the (ireal Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1901), 
11,526. It is unevenly built on a slope at the foot of which 
flows the Biss or Mere, a tributary of the Avon. The parish 
church of St James is a fine }^crpendi(ailar building, with a lofty 
spire, and a beautiful open-work roof over the nave. It was 
rebuilt on tlie original plan in 1848. George Crabbe, the poet, 
was rector from 1813 to 1831. 

Trowbridge (Trubri^, Trobrig^, Tmvhrigge) was probably 
mentioned in Domesday under tlie nami' of Straburg, a manor 
held by one Briclric together with Stuverton and 'frowle, now 
both included within its limits, 'rho first reference to the 
“town” of Trowbridge occurs early in the i6th century; 
previous to that date mention is made of the manor and castle 
only. I’he latter, round which the town probably grew up, 
is said to have been built by the de Bohuns, who obtained 
possession of the manor by marriage with the daughter of 
Edward de Sarisbury. Later it passed to William de Longe.sp6e, 
son of Henry 11 ., to the Lancasters, to the protector Somerset 
(by grant of Henry VI J I.) and then to the Rutlands, and Trow- 
brulge ia naw a non-corporate town. In 1200 John granted a 
weekly maricet on Tuesday? Thursday and Saturday; also a 
jreariy.fair qp the 25th and 26th of July, on which days 
It continueif^o be-Vld until at the end of the j8th century 
it. was- chai^d to' tlie 5th, 6th and 7th of August. The 
mapufactuta of woollen clotlis has long beem the staple trade of 
Trowbridge. It .was introduced before the i6lh century, for 
Lelancl, wri<ting*in the reign of Henry VIIL, says : “ Tlie town 
'flouri.sh^ifey drapery.’^ In 1731 the trade was of somg note, 
and byT8i3 had attained such proportions that the whole area 
of the castle site was sold for the erection of dyeworks, cloth 
manufactories and Other industrial buildings. 

Trowel (Med. Eng. /•'we/, O. Fr. truclle, Low. I.4it. iruella, a 
variant of trma, diminutive of trim, stirring spoon, ladle, 

{ Gr. ropvvTf, from th^ root tar, to turn round and round; cf. 
ropeh, borer), a lo#l or implement, viirA’ing in shape according 
‘ to the use to which it is put, but consisting of a blade of iron 
or steel fitted with a handle. The bricklayers’ or plasterers’ 
trowel, used for mixiTig. spreading and smoothing the mortar or 
plaster, has a flat, triangular, oval or rectangular blade; the 
gardeners’ tpowel, for digging plants, laying or mixing mould, 
&c. hftsa semi-cylindrical blade. Highly ornamental trowels 


made of, or decorated with, the precious metals are presented 
to royal,, official or other personages who forimlly lay the 
foundation stones of buildings. 

TROY, JEAN FRANCOIS DE (1675^^1752), French painter, 
was bom at Paris in 1 679. He received his first lessons from his 
father, himself a skilful portrait painter, who afterwards sent 
his son to Italy. There his amusements occupied him fully 
as much as his studies ; but his ability was such that on his return 
he was at once made an official of the Academy, and obtained a 
large number of orders for the decoration of public and private 
buildings, executing at the same time a quantity of easel pictures 
of very unequal merit. Amongst the most considerable of Ins 
works are thirty-six compositions painted for the hotel of De 
Live (1729), and a series of the story of E.sther, designed for the 
Gobelins whilst De 'froy >vas director of the school of France at 
Rome (1738-1751) — a post which he resigned in a fit of irritation 
at court neglect. He did not expect to be taken at his word, 
and w'as about to return to France when he died on the 24th of 
Januait^ ’752. The life-size painting (Louvre) of the “First 
Chapter of the Order of the Holy Ghost held by Henry IV.,” in 
the church of the Grands Augustins, is one of his most complete 
performances, and his dramatic composition, the “Plague at 
Marseilles,” is widely known through the excellent engraving of 
Thomassin. The Cochins, father and son, Fessard, GaJimard, 
Bauvariet, Hcrisset, and the painters Boucher and Parrocel, 
have engraved and etched the works of De Troy. 

TROY and TROAD. I. The Troad.—The Troad (17 Tp<^s), 
or the land of Troy, the north-western promontory of Asia Minor. 
The name “ Troad ” is never used by Homer — who calls the 
land, like the city, Tpotr/ — but is already known to Herodotus. 
The Troad is bounded on the N. by the Hellespont and the 
westernmost part of the Propontis, on the W. by the Aegean 
Sea and on the S. by the Gulf of Adramyttium. The eastern 
limit was variously defined by ancient wTiters. In the widest 
acceptation, the Troad was identified with the whole of western 
and south-western Mysia,fram the Aesepus, which flows into the 
Propontis, a httle west of C!yzicus, to the Caicus, which flows into 
the Aegean south of Atameus. But the true eastern boundary 
is undoubtedly the range of Ida, which, sttirting from near the 
south-east angle of the Adramyttian Gulf, sends its north-western 
spurs nearly to the coast of the Propontis, in the region west of 
the Aesepus and east of tlie Granicus. I'aking Ida for the eastern 
limit, we have the definition which, as Strabo says, best corre- 
sponds with the actual usage ot the name Troad. Ida is the 
key to the physical geography of the whole region; and it is 
the peculiar character which this mountain-S)'stem imparts to 
the land west of it that constitutes the real distinctness of the 
Troad from the rest of Mysia. Nature has here provided Asia 
Minor with an outwork against invaders from the north-west; 
and as the lYoad was the scene of the struggle between Agamem- 
non and Priam, so it was in the Troad that Alexander won the 
battle which opened a path for his further advance. 

Natural Divisions . — The Icngtli of the Troad from north to south 
— ^takin*? a Rtrai!;ht line from the north-west point, C^e Sigeum 
(Yeni Shchr), to the south-wesrt point. Cape Lectum (Babft Kale) 
— ^is roughly 40 m. The breadth, from the middle poinCof the west 
coast to tlic main range of Ida, is not much greater. The whole 
central portion of this area is drained by the Menderes (anc. 
Scamander), whidh rises in Ida and is by far the most important 
river of the Troad. The basin of the Menderes is divided by hills into 
two distinct paiis. a southern and a northern plain. The souflhern 
— ancaently called the Samonian plain— is tlie great central plain 
of tlie Troad, and takes its modern name from Bairamich, tlie 
diief Turkish town, which is situated in the eastern part of it near 
Ida. From the north end of the plain the Menderes winds in large 
curves through deep gorges in motamorphic rocks, and issues into 
the northern plain, stretohing to the Hellespont. This is the plain 
ol Troy, which is 7 or 8 m. long, and 2 or 3 m. broad on the average. 
'J'hc hills on the south are quite low. and towards the cast the 
acclivities are in places so gentle as to leave the limits of the plain 
indefinite. Next to the bakn of the Menderes, with its two plains, 
the best marked feature in the river- system of the Tnoad is the 
valley of the Tuzla (anc. Satniois). The Tuzla rises in the western 
part of Mt Ida, south of the plain of Bairamich, trim Which 
its valley is divided by hills; and, after flowing tor many mfles 
almost parallel with the south ooaet of the Troad. from which, at 
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Assus. it is 1««H than e nifle distant, it enters the Aegean about 
lo m. north ol Cape Lectum. Three alluvial plains are comprised 
in its course. The easternmost of these, into which the river 
issires from rugged mountains of considerable height, is long and 
narrow. The next is the broad plain round Assus, which was a 
fertile source of supply to that city. The third is the plain at the em- 
bouchure oi the nver on the we^ coast. This was anciently called 
the Halesian plain, partly from the maritime salt-works 

at Traf^sae, near the town of Hamaxitus, partly also irom the hot 
salt-springs which exist at some distance from the sea. on the 
north side of the river, where large formatkms of rock-sait are also 
found. Maritime salt-works are stall in operation at the mouth 
of the river, and its modem name (Tuzla ^ salt) preserves the 
ancient association. A striking feature of the southern Troad is 
the high and narrow plateau which runs parallel with the Adra- 
mvttian Gulf from east to west, forming a 80utl>em barrier to the 
valley of the Tuzla. Tliis plateau seems to have boon formed by 
a volcanic upheaval which came late in the Tertiary period, and 
covered the limestone of the south coast with two successive flows 
of trachyte. TTie lofty crag of Assus is like a tower standing 
de^tached from this line of mountain-wall. The western coast is of 
a different character. North of the 7'uzla extends an undulating 
plain, narrow at first, but gradually widening. Much of it is 
covered with the valonra oak {Querens shegilops), one of the most 
valuable products of the Troad. Towards the middle of the west 
coast the adjacent ground becomes higher, witli steep acclivities, 
Which sometimes rise into peaks; and north of these, again, the 
seaboard subsides towards Cape Sigeuni into rounded bills, mostly 
low. 

Natural Products . — The timlier of the I'njiid is siTpj)licd cliicflv 
by the pine forests on Mt Ida. hut nearly all the plains and 
hills are more or less well wooded. Besides the valonia oak. the 
elm, willow, cypress and tamarisk shrub abound, l^otus, galingale 
and reeds are still plentiful, as in Homeric days, about the streams 
in the Trojan plain The vine, too, is cultivated, the Turks making 
from it a kina of syrup and a preserve. In summer and autumn 
water-melons arc among the abundant fruits. Cotton, wheat and 
Indian corn are also grown. The Troad is, indeed, a country highly 
favoured by nature— with its fertile plains and valleys, abundantly 
and continually irrigated from Ida, its numerous streams, its fine 
west seaboard, and the beauty of its scenery. Under Turkish rule, 
the natural advantages of the land suffice to mitigate the poverty 
of the sparse population, but have scarcely any positive result. 

Early History , — In the Homeric legend, with which the story 
of the Troad begins, the people called Trees are ruled by a 
king Priam, whose realm include.s all that is bounded by “ Lesbos, 
Phrygia, and the Hellespont ” {11 xxiv. 544), t.e. the whole 

Troad,” with some extension of it, beyond Ida, on the north- 
west. According to Homer, the Achaeans under Agamemnon 
utterly and finally destroyed Troy, the capital of Priam, and 
overthrew his dynasty. But there is an Homeric prophecy 
that the rule over the Troes shall be continued by Aeneas and 
his descendants. From the “ Homeric ” hymn to Aphrodite, 
as well as from a passage in the 20th book of the (75-353)— 
a passage probably later than the bulk of the book — it is certain 
that in tlie 7th or 6th century b.c. a dynasty claiming descent 
from Aeneas reigned in the Troad, though the extent of their 
sway is unknown. The Homeric tale of Troy is a poetic creation, 
for which the poet is the sole witness. The geographical com- 
pactness of the Troad is itself an argument for the truth of the 
Homeric statement that it was once united under a strong king. 
How that kingdom was finally broken up is unknown. Thracian 
hordes, including the Treres, swept into Asia Minor from the 
nortli-wc&t about the beginning of the 7th century B.c., and 
it is probable that, like the Gauls and Goths of later days, 
these fierce invaders made havoc in the Troad. The Ionian 
poet Callinus has recorded the terror which they caused farther 
south. 

Greek SetUemervts.--K new period in the histewy of the Troad 
begins with the foundation of the Greek settlements. The 
earliest and most important of these were Aeolic. Lesbos and 
Cyme in Aeolis seem to have been the chief points from which 
the Aeoliccolonists worked their way into the Troad. Command- 
ing positions on the coast, such as Assus and Sigeum, would 
naturally be those first occupied; and some of them have been 
in the hands of Aeolians as early as the 10th century B.c. It 
aj^ears from Herodotus (v. 9') that about 6 o b.c. Athenians 
occupied Sigeum, and were resisted by the Aeolic colonists from 
Mytilene in Lesbos, who had already^ established themselves in 
that neighbourhood. Struggles of this kind may help to account 


for the fact noticed by Strabo, that die earlier colonies had often 
migrated from one site in the Troad to another. Such chai^pes 
of seat have been, he observes^ frequent causes of cox^usmn 
in die topogiaphy. 

The chief Greek towns in the Troad were Ilium in the north, 
Assus in the south and Alexandria Troas in the west. The site 
of the Greek Ilium is marked by tlie low mound of Hissarlik 
(“ place of fortresses in the Trojan plain, about 3 m. from 
the Hellespont. Exactl^^ at what date it was founded on the 
top of earlier remains is uncertain (perhaps the 7th century); 
but it was not a place of any importance till the Hellenistic age* 
When Xerxes visited the Trojan plain, he ” went up to the 
Pergamon of Priam,” and afterwards sacrificed to the liian 
Athena (Herod, vri. 42). Ilion is mentioned among the towns 
of the Troad which yielded to Dercyllidas (399 b.c.), and ns 
capuircd by Charidemns (359 bx.). It possessed walls, but was 
a petty place, of httle strength. In 334 BwC. Alexander, on 
landing in tlie Troad, visited Ilium. In their temple of Athena 
the Ilians showed him arms which had served in the Trojan War, 
including the shield of Achilles. Either then, or after the battle 
of Granicus, Alexander directed that the town should be enlarged, 
and should have the rank of “ city,” with political independence, 
and exemption from tribute. The battle of Ipsus (301 BX.) 
added north-western Asia Minor to the dominions of Lysimachus, 
who executed the intentions of Alexander. He gave Ilium a wall 
5 m. in circumference, incorporating with it some deca>^ed towns 
of the neighbourhood, and built a handsome temple of Athena. 
In the 3rd century b.c. Ilium was the head of a federal league 
(kojvov) of free Greek towns, which probably included the 
district from Lampsacus on the Hellespont to Gargara on the 
Adramyttian Gulf. Twice in that century Ilium was visited by 
Gauls. On the first occasion (?7 8 b.c.) the Gauls, under Lutarius, 
sought to establish a stronghold at Ilium, but speedily abandoned 
it as being too weak. Fxarty yeairs later (218 b.c.) Gauls were 
brought over by Attalus I. to help him in his war against Achaeus. 
After deserting his standard they proceeded to pillage the towns 
on the Hellespont, and finally besieged Ilium, from which, how- 
ever, they were driven off by the troops of Alexandria Troas, 
At the beginning of the 2nd century b.c. Ilium was in a state of 
decay. As Demetrius of Scepsis tells us, the houses “ had not 
even tools of tiles,” but merely of thatch. Such a loss of pros- 
perity is sufficiently explained by the incursions ol the Gauls 
and the insecure state ol the Troad during the latter part of the 
3rcl century. The temple of the Ilian Athena, however, retained 
its prestige. In 192 b.c. Antiochus the Great visited it before 
sailing to the aid of the Aetolians. In 190 b.c., shortly before 
the battle of Magnesia, the Romans came into the Troad. At 
the moment when a Roman army was entering Asia, it was 
politic to recall the legend of Roman descent from Aeneas. 
Lucius Scipio and tlic Ilians were alike eager to do so. He 
offered sacrifice to the Ilian Athena; and after the peace with 
Antiochus (189 b.c.) the Romans annexed Rhoeteum and Gergis 
to Ilium, “ not so much in reward of recent services, as in memory 
of the source from which their nation sprang. ” The later history 
of Ilium is little more than that of Roman benefits. A disaster 
befeU the place in 85 B.c., when Fimbria took it, and left it in 
ruins ; but Sulla presently caused it to be rebuilt. Augustus, 
while confirming its ancient privileges, gave it new territory. 
Caracalla (a.d. 21 1-2 17) visited IIium,and, like Alexander, paid 
honours to the tomb of Achilles. In the 4th century, as some 
rhetorical Letters ” of that age show, the Ilians did a profitable 
trade in attracting tourists by their pseudo-Trojan memorials. 
After the 4th century the place is lost to view. But we find 
from Constantine Porphyrogenitus (91 1-959) that in his day 
it was one of the places in the Troad which gave names to 
bishoprics. 

Otker Ancient Sites . — Many classical eites in the Troad have been 
identified with more or less certainty. (For Alexandria Troas 
r.nd Assus. see separate article*;.) Nenndria sec ns to be rightly 
fixed by F. Calvert at Mount Chi^ri, a hill not far from Alexandria 
Troas. remarkable for the fine view of the whole Troad which it 
commands. Cehrene has lieen conjectnrally placed in the eastern 
part of the plain of Bairmaich. Palaeoscepsis was farther cart 
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on the slopes of Ida, wliile the new Scepsis was near the site of 
Bairamich itself. At (he villaft:e of Kulakli, a little south of the 
mouth of the Tuzia, some Corinthian columns and other fragments 
mark the temple of Apollo Smintheus (excavated in 1866 by JFhillan) 
and (approximately) the site of the Homeric Chryse. Colonae was 
also on the west coast, opposite Tenedos. Scamandria occupied 
the site of iineh, in the middle of the plain of Bairamich, and 
Cenchrcac was probably some distance north of it. The shrine 
of I cilamedes, mentioned by ancient writers as existing at a town 
called Polyniediuni, has been discovered by J. T. Clarke on a site 
hitherto unvisited by any modern traveller, between A.ssus and 
(kipe Lectum. Jt proves to have been a sacred enclosure (temenos) 
on the acropolis ol the town; the statue of I’alamedes stood on a 
rock at the middle of its southern edge. Another interesting 
discoverv'’ has been made by ('larke, viz. the existence of very 
ancient town walls on Garganis, the highest peak of Ida. 

(B. C. J.; l.>. (;. II ) 

II. The Sife of Troy,— Troy is rcpre.sented now by the important 
ruins on and about the mound of Hi.ssarlik which underlie those 
already referred to as sundving from the Hellenistic Ilion. 
Hissarlik is situated about 3 A m. both from the Dardanelles 
and from Yeni Keui, which lies on the Aegean coa.st north of 
Besika Bay. The famous academic dispute concerning the pre- 
cise site, which began about a.d, 160 with Demetriu.s of Scepsis, 
may now be regarded as settled. After the full demonstration, 
made in 1893, that remains of a fortress exist on the mound of 
Hissarlik, contemporary with the great period of Mycenae, and 
larger than the earlier acropolis town first identified by Schliemann 
with Ilion, no reasonable person has continued to doubt that this 
last site is the local habitation of the Homeric story. The rival 
ruins on the Bali Dagh have been shown to be tho.se of a small 
hill fort which, with another on an opposite (Tag, commanded 
the upper Menderes gorg{‘. It is inconceivable that this fort 
should have been chosen by poets, generally familiar with the 
locality, as the scene of the great siege, while in the plain between 
it and the sea there had lain from time immemorial, and lay still 
in the Mycenaean age, a much more important settlement with 
massive fortified citadel. 

No site in the Troad can be brought into complete accordance 
with all the topographical data to be ingeniously derived from 
the text of Homer. 'I’he hot and cold springs that lay just 
without the gab* of “ Troy ” { 11 . xxii. 147) are no more to be 
identified with Bunarbaslii, which wells out more than a mile 
from the Bali Dagh ruins, than with the choked conduits, opened 
by Schliemann in 1882, to the south of Hissarlik. But the 
firoader farts of geography are recognizable in the modern plain 
of the Menderes. The old bed of that river is the Scarnander, 
and its little tributary, the Dumbrek Su, is the Simois. In their 
fork lies Hissarlik or 'iVoy. In sight of it are, on the one side, 
the peak of Samothrare (xiii. 11-14); on the otli(T, the ma.ss of 
the Kaz Dagh Ida (viii. 52). Hlssaiiik lies in the plain (xx. 216) 
less than 4 ,m. both from the HeJlespontine and the Aegean 
coasts, easily reached day by day by foes from the slxire, and 
possible, to lie left and regained in a single night by a Trojan 
visiting the camp of the Greeks (vii. 381-421). 

In stimfnaiizing \ykat has boon found to exist on the mound of 
Hissarlik in’ tha ejfcavatioiis undertaken there since J870, it is not 
ad viable to observe Hhe order of the finding, since Schliemann 's 
w*ant Of experience and method caused mucli confusion and error 
in Hie earlicf revelations. No certainty as to the distinction of 
strata, hr'* their rcrtlitive ages was possible till Wilhelm Dorpfeld 
obtained 'entil'c control in 1891, after the original explorer's death, 

. There nine strata ol ancient .settlemeHt, 

1. On the ^'if"in soil of the hillock, forming the core *of the 
mound, scanty remains appear of a small village of the late Aegean 
neolithic period,, at the cfawn of ihe Bronze Age, contemporary 
with the ifpper part of the Cnossian neolithic bed. This includes 
what were origtn^ly supposed by richhemann to bg two successive 
primitive setlldUncnls. Thin Wtills of rough stones, bonded with 
mud, arc preserved m,ainly in the west ('cntre of the mound. No 
ground plan of a house is recoverable, and there is no sign of an 
outer fortres.s wall.- In this stratum were found implements in 

’ obsidian and other stones, clay whorls, a little worked ivory, and 
much, dark monochrome pottery, eitlier of a rough grey surface or 
(in the finef examj>les) treated with resin, higlUy hand-polished, 
and showing simple geometric decoration, which wa.s incised and 
otten frlled in with a white substance. 

2. Sui)erposed on these remains, where they still exist, but 
comprehending a iiiuch larger area, lies a better constructed and 
preserved setticmetil. This has been twice rebuilt. It was enclosed 


by a massive fortress wall of rudely squared Cyclopean character, 
showing different restorations, and now destroyed, except on the 
south side of the mound. Double gates at the .south-east and 
south-west are well-preserved. The most complete and most im- 
jiortant structures within the citadel lie towards the north. These 
are two rectangular blocks lying north-west to south-east, side by 
side, of which the southern and larger shows a megaron and vesti- 
bule of the type familiar in " Mycenaean ” palaces, while the 
smaller seems a pendant to the larger, like the " women's ciuarters " 
at Tiryns and Phylakopi (.sec Aegean Civilization). Other 
blocks, whose jilans are difficult to bring into inter-relation in their 
present state of ruin, are scattered over the area, but mainly in the 
south-west. Thi.s is the fortress proclaimed by Schliemann in 1873 
to be the Pergamos of Troy. But we know that, while liis identifi- 
cations of Homeric topographical details in these ruins were fanciful, 
a much larger fortress succeeded to this long before the period 
treated of in ihe Iliad. The settlement in the second stratum 
belongs, in fact, to a primitive stage of that local civilization which 
preceded the Mycenaean; and it is this latter which is recalled 
by the Homeric poems. The pottery of the second stratum at 
Hissarlik shows the first introduction of jiaint, and of the slip and 
somewhat fantastic fomir. parallel to those of the pre-Mycenacan 
style in the Cyclades. The beaked vases, known as schnahclkannen, 
arc characteristic, and rude reproductions of human features are 
common in this ware, which .seems all to be of native fabrication. 
Bronze had come into use for implements, wcajions and utensils; 
and gold and silver make up a noarded treasure found in the 
calcined ruins of the fortification wall near one of the gates. But 
the forms are jTimitive and .singular, and the workman.ship is 
very rude, the pendants of the great diadems being cut out of very 
thin plate gold. Disks, bracelets and pendants, showing advanced 
.s])iraliform ornament, found mainly in 1878, and then asenbed 
to this same stratum, belong undoubtedly to a higher one, the 
sixth or " Mycenaean." Rough fiddle-shaped idols, whorls, a little 
worked ivory and some lead make uj) a find, of whose early period 
comparison of objects found elsewhere leaves no sort of doubt. 
This treasure is now dejiosited in Berlin. 

3, 4, 5. 'Phis pnnutive " 'Proy " suftered cataclysmal ruin (traces 
of conflagration are everywhere present), and Hissarlik ceast‘d for 
u time to ha\'e any considerable population. Three small village 
settlements, not much more than krms, were .successively erected 
on the .site, and have left their traces superposed one on another, 
but they yielded no tmds of importance. 

6. The mound, however, stood in too important a relation to 
the plain and the sea to remain desolate, and in due time it was 
covered again by a great fortress, while a city spread out btilow. 
The latt(T has not yet been explored. The remains of this jicnod 
on the acrojiolis, how'cver, have now* been (rxuinined. A portion 
of tliem was first distinguished clearly by Dbq^fi'ld in 1882, but 
owing to the confusion caused by vSchlicmann's drastic methods of 
trenching, the ]>ottery and metal objects, really belonging to this 
stratum, liad come to be conlu.sed wath those of low*er strata; and 
some grey monochiome ware, obviously of Anatolian make, wa.s 
alone reterred to the higher stratum. To this ware vSchliemanu 
gave the name " Lydian," and the stratum was spoken of in his 
Troja (1884) as the " J.ydian city." 

In iSg3, however, excavations w'erc carried out on the south of 
the mouiKl in the hitherto undisturbed ground outside the limits 
of the earlier fortress; and here appeared a second curtain wall of 
massive ashlar masonry shoiving arclhtectural features wluch 
characterize the " M^'cenacan " fortification w’alls at Mycenae itself, 
and at Phylakopi in Melos. With this wall was associated not only 
the grey ware, but a mass of painted ]>otsherds of imniistakably 
" Mycenaean " character; and further search in the same stratum 
to west and east showed that such sherds always lay on its floor 
level. The mi'vitable inference is that here we have a city, 
contemporary with the mass of the remains at Myctnae, which 
imported " Mycenaean " ware to supplement its own ruder products. 
The area of its citadel is larger than the citadel of the second stratum ; 
its buildings, of which a large tnegaron on the south-west ami 
several houses on the east remain, are of much finer construction 
than those which lie low*cr. This wa.s the most important city 
yet built on tiie mound of Hissarlik. It belonged to the " Myce^ 
naean " age, w hich precedes the composition of the Homcnc i)ocras, 
and IS reflected by them. TliereJon' tins is Homer'.s Troy. 

Its remains, however, having been obliterated on the crown of 
Hissarlik, almost escaped recognition. When some centuries later 
a third important city, the H,ellemstic Ilion, was built, all the 
accumulation on the top of the mound was cut away and a terrace 
made. In this process the then upjiermost strata of ruins wholly 
vanished, their stones being taken to build the new* city. 1'hc 
Mycenaean towm, however, which had been piled stage ui)on stage 
to the summit, descended on the south side a little down the face 
of the mound; and the remains of its fortifications and houses at 
that point, lying below* the level cut down to by the Hellenistic 
terrace-makers, were covered by the depositing of rubbish from the 
crown an(l again built over. Thus we find them now on the 
southern slope of the mound only, but have no difficulty in estimat- 
ing their original extent. Many tombs and a large lower city of 
tins era will doubtless be explored cre long. 
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7. To *' Mycex^ean Troy succeeded a small unfortified sottlo- 
xnent. which maintained itself all through the Hellenic age till the 
Homeric enthusiasm of Alexander the Great called a city again into 
being on Hissarlik. 

8. The Hellenistic Ilion, however, has left comparatively little 
trjace, having been almost completely destroyed in 85 n.c. by 
Fimbria. Portions of fortifications erected by Lysimachus are 
visible both on the acropolis (west face chiefly) and round the lower 
city in the plain. A small Doric temple belongs to the foundation 
of this city, and a larger one, probably dedicated to Athena, seems 
to be of the Pergamcne age. Of its metopes, representing Helios 
and a gigantomachia, important fragments have been recovered. 
Coins 01 this city are not rare, showing Athena on both faces, and 
some inscriptions have been recovered proving that Hellenistic 
Ilion was an important municipality. 

Q. Lastly about the Christian era, arose a Graeco- Roman city, 
to which belong the theatre on the south-east slope ol the hill 
and the ornate gateway in the same quarter, as well as a large 
building on the south-west and extensive remains to north-east. 
This seems to have sunk into decay about the 5th century a.d. 
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111 . The Legend of Troy . — According to Greek legend, the oldest 
town in the Troad was that iounded by Teucer, who w'as a son of 
the river Scaniander and the nymph Idaea. Tzetzes says that the 
Seaman der m question was the Scamander in Crete, and that Teucer 
was told by an oracle to .settle wherever the “ earth-born ones " 
attacked him. So when he and his company were attacked in the 
Troad by mice, which gnawed their bow-stnngs and the handles 
of their shields, he settled on the spot, thinking that the oracle was 
fulfilled. He called the town Sminthium and built a temple to 
Apollo Smmthcus, the Cretan word for a mou.se being smtnthius. 
In his reign Dardanus, son of Zeus and Ihe nymph Eleclra, daughter 
of Atlas, in con.sequence of a deluge, drifted from the island of 
Samothrace on a raft or a skin bag to the coast of the Troad, w^here, 
having received a portion of land from Teucer and married his 
daughter Batea, he founded the city of Dardania or Dardanus on 
high ground at the foot of Mt Ida. On the death of Teueer, 
Dardanus .succeeded to the kingdom and called the whole lancl 
Dardania after himself. He begat Erichthonius, who begat a son 
Tros by A.st^'Oche. daughter of Simois. On succeeding to the throne, 
Tros called the country Troy and the people Trojans. By Calhrrhoe, 
daughter of Scamander, he had three son.s — Hus, Assaracus and 
Ganymede. From Ilus and Assaracus .sprang two separate lines 
of the royal house — the one being Ilus, Laomedon. Priam, Hector; 
the other Assaracus. Capys, Anchises, Aeneas. Hus went to Phrygia, 
where, being victorious in wrestling, he received as a prize from the 
king of Phrygia a spotted cow, with an injunction to follc»w lier and 
found a city wherever she lay down. The cow lay down on the hill 
of the Phrygian At6; and here accordingly Ilus founded the city of 
Ihon. It is stated that Dardania, Troy and Ilion became one city. 
Desiring a sign at the foundation of Ilion, Ilus prayed to Zeus and 
as an answer he found lying before his tent the Palladium, a wcx)clen 
statue of l^allas, three cubits high, with her feet joined, a .spear in 
her right hand, and a distafl and spindle in her left. Ilus built a 
temple for tlie image and worshipped it. By EurycUce, daughter 
of Adrastus, he had a son Laomedon. Laomedon married Strj^mo, 
daughter ot Scamander. or Placia, daughter of Atreus or of Leucippus. 
It was in his reign that Poseidon and Apollo, or Poseidon alone, 
built the walls of Troy. In his reign also Heracles besieged and took 
the city, slaying Laomedon and his children, except one daughter 
Hesione and one son Podarces. The life of Podarces was granted 
at the request of He.sione; but Heracles stipulated that Podarces 
must first be a slave and then be redeemed by Hesione; she gave 
iier veil for him; hence his name of Priam (Gr. wpiaoeai, to buy). 
1 -Yiam married first Arisbe and afterwards Hecuba, and had fifty 
sons and twelve daughters. Among the sons were Hector and Paris, 
and among the daughters Polvxena and Cassandra. To recover 
Helen, whom Paris carried off from Sparta, the Greeks under 
Agamemnon besieged Troy for ten years. At la.st they contrived 
a wooden horse, in whose hollow belly many ol the Greek heroes 
hid themselves. Their army and fleet then withdrew to Tenedos, 
feigning to have raised the siege. The Trojans conveyed the 
wooden horse into Troy; in the night the Greeks stole out, opened 
the gates to their frienas, and Troy was taken. 

See Homer, It. vii. 452 scq., x-x. 215 seq., xxi. 446 .scq ; Apollo- 
donis ii. 6, 4, iii. 12; Diodonis iv. 75, v. 48; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 29, 72, 1302; Conon, Narrat. 21; Dionysius Halicarn. 


Antiq. Rom. i. 08 seq. The Iliad deals with a period of fifty-o&e 
days in the tenth year of the war. For the wooden horse, see 
Homer, Od. iv. 271 seq.; Virgil, Aen. ii. 13 seq. 

The Medieval Legend . — The medieval romance of Troy, the 
Roman de Troie, exercised greater influence in its day and for 
centuries after its appearance than any other work of the same class. 
Just as the chansons de geste ol the loth century were tl e direct 
ancestors of the prose romances which afterwards spread throughout 
Europe, so, even before Hcliodonis and Achilles Tatius, there were 
quasi-histories, which reproduced in prose, with more or less exact- 
ness, the narratives of epic poetry. Long previous to the 'HpwJk 6 s of 
Flavius Philostratus {ft. 3rd century a.d.) the Troian War had been 
the subject of many a prose fiction, dignified with the title of history; 
but to remodel the whole story almost in the shape of annals, and 
to give a minute personal description of the persons and characters 
of the principal actors, were ideas which belonged to an artificial 
stage of literature. The work of Philostratus is cast in the form of 
a dialogue between a Phoenician traveller and a vine-grower at 
Eleus, and is a discour.se on twenty-six heroes of the war. A ficti- 
tious journal [Ephemeris), professing to give the chief incidents of the 
siege, and said to have been written by Dictys of Crete, a follower 
of Idomeneus, is mentioned by Su’idas, and was largely used by 
John Malalas and other Byzantine chroniclers. This was abridged 
in Latin prose, probably in the 4th century, under the title of Dictys 
Cretensis de hello Trojano libri VI. It is prefaced by an introductory 
letter from a certain L. Septimius to Q. Aradius Rufinus, in which 
it 13 stated that the diary of Dictys had been found in his tomb at 
Cnossus in Crete, written in the Greek language, but in Phoenician 
characters, I'he narrative begins with the rape of Helen, and in- 
cludes the adventures of the Greek princes on the return voyage. 
With Dictys is always associated Dares, a pseudo-historian of more 
recent date. Old Greek writers mention an account of the destruc- 
tion of the city earlier than the Homeric poems, and in the time of 
Aehan (2nd century a.d.) this Iliad of Dare.s, priest of Hephaestus 
at Troy, was believed to be still in existence. Nothing has since 
been heard of it; but an unknown Latin writer, living between 400 
and boo, took advantage of the tradition to compile Daretis Phrygii 
de excidio I'rojae historia, w’hich begin.s with the v^oyage of the Argo. 
It is in prose and professes to be translated from an old Greek manu- 
script. Of the two works that of Dares is the later, and is inferior 
to Dictys. The mattcr-of-fact form of narration recalls the poem 
of Quintus Smyrnaeus. In both compilations the gods and every- 
thing supernatural are suppressed; even the heroes arc degraded. 
The permanent success, however, of the two works distinguishes 
them among apocryphal wTitings, and through them the Troy legend 
was dillused throughout western Europe. The Byzantine writers 
from the 7th to the 12th century exalted Dictys as a first-class 
authority, wuth whom Homer was only to be contrasted as an in- 
ventor of fables, We.stern people preferred Dares, because his history 
was shorter, and because, favouring the Trojans, he flattered the 
I vanity of those who believed that people to have been their ancestors. 
Many MSS. of both writers were contained in old libraries; and they 
were translated into nearly every language and turned into verse. 
In the ca.se of botli works, scholars are undecided wliether a Greek 
original ever existed (but see Dictys Cretknsi.sj. The Byzantine 
grammarian, Joannes Tzetzes (ft. 12th century), wrote a Greek hexa- 
meter poem on the subject (iliaca). In 1272, a monk of Corbie 
translated " sans rime L'Estoire de Troiens et de Troie (de Dares) du 
Latin en Rouman.s mot A mot " because the Roman de Troie was 
too long. Geoffrey of Waterford put Dares into I'Yench prose; and 
, the British Museum has three Welsh MS. translations of the same 
author — ^works, however, of a much later period. 

The name of Homer never ceased to be held in honour; but he 
is invariably placed in company with the Ivatin poets. Few of those 
who praised liini had read him, except in the Latin redaction, in 
1100 verses, by the so-called Pindarus Thebanus. It supplied the 
chief incidents of the Iliad with tolerable exactness and was a text- 
book in schools. 

For a thousand years the myth of descent from the dispersed 
heroes of the conquered Trojan race was a sacred literary tradition 
throughout western Europe. The first Franco- Latin chroniclers 
traced their history to the same origin as that of Rome, as told by the 
Latin poets of the Augustan era ; and in the middle of the 7th century 
Fredegarius Scholasticus {Rer. gall, script, ii. 461) relates how one 
party of the Trojans .settled between the Rhine, the Danube and 
the sea. In a charter of Dagobert occurs the statement, ” ex nobihs- 
simo ot antique Trojanorum rehquianim sanguine nati." This 
statement is repeated by chroniclers and panegyrical writers, who 
also considered the History of Troy by Dares to be the first of national 
books. Succeeding kings imitated their predecessors in giving 
official sanction to their legendary origin : Charles the Bald, in a 
charter, uses almost the same words as Dagobert, " ex praeclaro 
et antique trojanorum sanguine nati." In England a similar 
tradition had been early formulated, as appears from Nennius's 
Historia britonum and Geoffrey of Monmouth. The epic founder 
of Britain was Brutus, son. or in another tradition, great-grandson, 
of Aeneas, in any case of the roval house of Troy. The tradition, 
repeated in Wace's version of Geoffrey, by Matthew Paris and others, 
persisted to the time of Shakespeare. Brutus found Albion un- 
inhabited except by a few giants. He founded his capital on the 
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bulks of the Thames, and called it New T roy. Otto Friflin|[enaiB 
(i2th century) and other German chroniclera repeat similar myths, 
and the apocryphal hypothesis is echoed in Scandinavian sapaa. 
About 1050 a monk named Hernard wrote De exctdio and in 

the raiddie of the T2th centurv Simon Ch^vre d'Or, canon 01 the 
abbey of Saint- Victor. Paris, followed with another poem in Itonine 
elegiacs on the fall of the citv and the adventures of Aeneas, la which 
the Homeric and VirKiliAn records were blended. 

We now come to a work on tlie same subject, wlikkin its own day 
and for centuries afterwards exercised an extraordmary influence 
tJiroughout Europe. About the year 1184 Benojt de Sainte^More 
i^.v.) composed a poem of 30.000 lines entitled Romani de Trote. 
it fonns a true Trojan cycle and embraces the entire heroic history 
of Hollas. The introdmction relates the story of the Argonauts, 
and the last.abSo verses arc devoted to the return of the Greek chiefs 
and the wanderings of Ulysses. With no tear oi chronologicaJ 
discrepancy before hia eyes. J.tcnolt reproduces the manners of his 
uwn times, and builds up a complete museum of the 12th century — 
its arts, costumes, manulacfures, architecture, arms, and even 
religious terms. Women are repeatedly introduced in unwarranted 
situations ; they are spectators of all combats. The idea of personal 
beauty is diiiercnt from that of the old Greeks; by Benoit good 
humour, as well as health and strengtli, is held to be one of its chief 
characteristics. The love pictures are another addition of the 
modern writer The autlior speaks enlhu-siastically of Homer, 
but he derived his mlormation chiefly from the pseudo-annals of 
Pictys and Dares, more especially the latter, augmented by his own 
imagination and the spirit of the age. It is to Benoit alone that 
the honour of poetic mvention is due, and in spite of its obligation 
lor a groundwork to Dictys and Dares we may justly consider the 
Roman ds Tvoxe as an original work. From this source subsequent 
writers di’ew their notions of Tioy, mostly without naming their 
authority and gen'.-‘raliy without even knowing his name. This is 
the master] )ie(.e of the jisendo (iassical cycle of romances : and in 
the Latin version of Guido dcUc Colonne it passed through every 
coiiBtry of Europe. 

The \)e hclh trojano of Joseph of Exeter, in six books, a genuine 
poem of no little merit, was wntten soon after Benoit's work or 
about the years 1187-1188. At first ascribed to Dares Phrygius 
and CkirneUus Nq>os it was not published as Joseph's until i02oat 
Frankfort. It was drectly drawn from the pseudo-arinali.sts, but 
the iurt lence of hi noil was coii.siderable. Of the same kind was 
the Tfodus ol Albert of Stade (12^9), a version of Dares, m verse, 
characterized by the old seventy and affected realism. But these 
Latin works can only be associated indirectly with Benoit, who had 
closer imitators in Germany at an early period. Herbert of Fritzlar 
reproduced the FrencJi text in his Lted von 7 roye (eairly I 3 thcentur^ 0 . 
as did also Konrad von Wurzburg (d. 1287) in his Buck von Troye 
of 40,000 verses, which he himself compared to the " boundless 
ocean." It was completed by an anonymous poet. To the like 
source may be traced a poem of 30,000 verses on the same subject 
by Wolfram von Eschenhach; arul Jacques van Macrlant reproduced 
Benoit's narrative m Flemish. The Norse or Icelandic Tro^usnanna 
saga repeats the talc with some variations. 

In Italy Guido delle Colonne, a Sicilian, began in 1270 and finished 
ifl 1287 a prone Histofia tfojana, in which he reproduced the Roman 
de 'I ron of Benoit, and so closdy as to cojjy the errors of the latter 
ofid to give the name of Helens to Fehais, Jason's uncle. As the 
debt was entirely unacknowledged. Benoit at last came to be con- 
sidered the imitator of Guido. The original is generally abndged, 
and the vivacity and poetry of the Anglo-Nonnan trouv^^rc disappear 
in a dry version. The immenae popularity of Guido's work. is shown 
by the Uu’ge number of existing MSS. The French Biblioth^que 
National posseasps eighteen codices of Guido to thirteen of Benoit, 
while at the British Mu^um the proportion is ten to two. Guido's 
Hisj/bry was ^anala^^ into German about 1 392 by Hans Mair of 
NdrdUngen.* >T.wo* nalian translations were made : l^y Filippo CefiQ 
(1324)“ jand by Matteo Bellebuoni (M33). In the 14th and the 
commenccs^t of the 1 5th century four versions appeared m England 
and ‘Scotland. The best known is the Troy Book, written between 
1414 »nd*i42o; oF’JtOhn Lydgate, who liad both French and Latin 
texts h^r6;him. An earlier and anonyniou.s rendering e?dsts 
..at OxfoiiH^bdleian MS. Laud Misc. 595J . There is the Gest Hysio- 
fialc of .the Desinuction of Iroy (Early Eng. Text Soc., 186^1874). 
written m a nnrthem dialect about 1390; a Scottish version (15th 
century) Iw a certain Barbour, not the poet, John Barbour; and 
The Siege of Troy, a version of Dares (Harl. MS. 525 Bnt. Mus.). 
The' invention of printing gave fresh impetus to the spread of Guido's 
work. The hrft book printed in English was The RscuyeU of ffte 
' Bystoryss Ml Troye, a translation by Caxton from the French of 
1 Kaoul Lefevre. The Recneil des histoires de Troyes was " compoei 
par v^rahle hotume Raoul le Feuro prestre d^ppellain de mon 
' tres redoupti geigneur monsBigneur le due PhoUppe Bourgoiagite 
en Tap de grace X4O4." but probably printed in 1474 by Caxtom or 
Colard Mai^oa at ^uges. It is in three books, of which the first 
deals with the story of Jupiter and Saturn, the origin of the Trojans, 
the leata bf Perseus, ana tlic first achievements of Herenks; the 
second hook if wholly taken up with the " prouesses dn fort Heix;u> 
lez the third. " traictant de la gencralle destruction de Troyes 
qui vint a Tocasion du raaissament de dame Helaine/' is little else 


than a tranaiation of that portios of Gtddo deile Colonne which 
relates to iTiam and his sous. Two MSS. of the Recmeti in the 
Biblioth^ue Nationale wrongly attribute the work to GtrihaaiPte 
Fillastrc, a voluminous author, and predecessor o£ Leftvre as secre- 
tary to the duke. Another codex in the same library, Hisioire 
ancienne de Thdhes et de Troyes, is partly taken troom Orosins. The 
BihIiDth8que Nationale possesses an unpolished Mistaxte des 
'Troyens et des Thibains 'fusqu'd la mart de 'luniMs, d'apttcs Oeose, 
Otnde et Raoul Lefebre (early i6th century^, and the British Museuim 
a Latin history id Troy dated 1403. 'Aidere were also translationt. 
into Italian. Spanisii, High German, Low Sc4jcoii, Dutch and Danish ; 
Guido even appeared in a Flemi^ and a Bohemian, dress. 

Thus lar we have only ctmaiidered works more or less closely 
imitated from the original. Boccaccio, passing by the earlier tales, 
took one original incident from Benoit, the love of TroiUis and 
the treachery of Briseida. and composed Filoeirato, a parable of his 
own relations with tlie Neapolitan princess who figures in his 
works as Fiammetta. This was borrowed by Chaucer lor his Bohe 
of IrailMs and Cresside, and also by Shake ipeare for his Troilus 
and Cressida (1609). One reason why the Round Table stories of 
tiie i2ui aixd 13 til cciitunes had a never-ceasing charm for readers 
ol the two ioilowiiig centuries was that they were constantly being 
re-edited to .suit the changing taste. The Roman de Trote experi- 
enced the same fate. By the 13th century it was translated into 
prose and worked up in those enormous compilations, such as the 
Mer des htstoires, &c,, in which the middle age>s studied antiquity. 
It reappeared in the religious dramas called Mysteries. Jacques 
Millet, who produced La Destruction de Trote la Grande b tween 
1452 and 1454, merely added vulgar realis^n to the original. Writers 
ot chap-l>ooks borrowed the story, which is again found on the stage 
in Antoine de Montchr6tieiTs tragedy of Hector {1603) — a last 
echo of the influence of Benoit. 

BiBLioGRAimY. — The Troy legend is dealt with in the elaborate 
work of A. Joly. Benoit de Satnie^More et le Roman de Trote (1870- 
1871) ; G. Kdrting, Der altfranz. Roman de Trote (1883) ; F. Settegnst, 
Benoit de Ste~Morc (Breslau, 1870) ; G.C. Frommann, Herbort v. Fntzlar 
u. Benoit de Ste-More (Stutt'Wt, 1837); It. Jhckel, Dares Phrygtus 
u. Benoit de Ste-More (Breslau, 1875); E. Juste. Sur I'ongtne des 
poemes ^attnb. d Hom^e et sur les cycles ^piques de VanUd. et du 
Moyen-Age (Brussels, 1849); J, A. Fuchs, De vanetate fabularum 
troLcatum quaestiones (Cologne, 1830); H. Dungcr, Die Sage vom 
trojan, Krvege (Leipzig, 1869); G. Karting, Dtetys u. Dares (Hallo, 
18/4); H. Dunger, Dictys SepUmtus (Dresden. 1878); L. Tlavet, 
" Sur la date du Dict>^s de Sqjtimius." Rev. de phtloL (1878); F. 
Meister, " Zur Ephem. belli Troiani von Dicta's," Fhtlologus (1879); 
R. Bartli, Gutdo de Lolumna (Leipzig, 1877); A. Mra.ssafia, ‘ Sidle 
versionc Itahane della Storia Troiana," Sttz, d. k. Ahad, Wten (1871), 
vol. Ixvu., and " Ueberd. span. Ver.skxien " (ibid., 1871), vol Ixix. ; 
A. Fey. Essat sur li romans d’ Eneas (185O). See also J. J. 
Jusserand. De Josepho Exoniensi (1877); E. Gona, Testi tnaku 
di storta trojana (Tuiin, 1887); A. Graf, Roma ncUa memoria et 
nelle tmagtnaaiont del wedto evo (Turin, 1882); Le Roman de Trote, 
ed. L. Constans (Soc, d. anc. textes fr. Paris, 1904) ; H. L. Ward, 
Catalogue of Romances {1883), xol. i. ; W. Greii, "Die mittd- 
altcrlichen Bearbeiiungen der Trojanersage," m E. StenreTs Aus- 
gaben und Abhandltengen aus dem Gebiete der romaniseben Phrlo- 
hgie (Marburg, 1886); A. N. Wesselofsky, Mat. et recherahes pour 
servtr d I’histoire du roman et de la nauveUe (Petersburg, 1889) ; K. 
Dernedde, Ueber die den altfranzosisckm Dachiem behannten eptsehen 
Stofje aus dem Alterihum (1887). 

TBOY, a city and the county-scat of Rensselaer county, New 
York, U.S.A., at the head of tidewater on the eastern bank 
of the Hudson River, opposite the mouth of the Mohawk, about 
€ m. N. of Albany and about 148 m. N. of New York City. 
Pop, (1880), 56,747; (1890), 60,956; (1900), 60,651, of whom 
14,384 were foreign-born (7348 being Irish, 1796 German and 
1498 English) and 400 were negroes; (1910, census), 76,813. 
Troy is served by the Boston & Maine, the New York Central & 
Hudson River and the Delaware & Hudson railways, and by inter- 
urban electric lines connecting with Saratoga and Lake George 
on the north, Albany on the south and Schenectady and the cities 
of the populous Mohawk valley on the ivfst; it is at the head 
of river steamboat navigation on the Hudson, and has water 
communication by means of the Erie and Champlain canals 
with the Great L^es and Canada. The site is a level d:)kmg 
traict extending along the Hudson for 7 m. and reaching back a 
mile or so from the river to highlands which rise to a height 
of 400 ft., with Mt Ida (240 ft. above tidewater) forming a 
picturesque background. The older part of the city and the 
principal business and manufacturii^ district occupies the low 
lands; the newer part, chiefly residential, is built upon the 
heights. Tlie northern part of the city was the vifiage of 
Lansingburg (pop. 1900, 13,595) untfl 1901, when with parte of 
the towns of Bruns wide and KorthGreeiibush it was annexed to 
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Troy, Opposite Troy on the west bonk of idie Hudson, and 
cwmected wkh it by bridges, are Cohoes, Watervliet and 
Waterford . Industrially and' commercially they virtually form a 
part of Troy. Troy is the seat of Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, founded in 1824 hy Stephen van Rensselaer as a “ school 
of theowtieal and practical science/’ incorporated in i8a6, and 
rwrganiBed in 1849 a general polytechnic institute. It is 
the oldest school of engineering in the country, and has always 
maintaaned a high rank for efficiency. The large gifts (about 
f 1,000,000) to the school made by Mrs Russell Sage in 1907 
CTabled it to. add courses in mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing to its course in civil engineering. The institute had 
55 instructors and 650 students in 1910. The Emma Willard 
School, founded as the Troy Female Seminary in 1821 by Mrs 
Emma Willard (1787-X870V is one of the oldest schools f(.r 
women in the United States. Other educational institutions 
include Troy Academy (1834), a non-sectarian preparatory 
school; La Salle Institute (conducted by the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools); Si Joseph’s Academy (Roman Catholic) 
and St Peter's Academy (Roman Catholic). Noteworthy 
buildings of a public and semi-public character include the post 
office, the public library, containing (in 1910) 43,500 volumes, 
the Troy Savings Bank building, the city-hall, the Rensselaer 
county court-house, a Y.M.C.A. building and S:; Paul’s Episcopal, 
the Second Presbyterian and SL Mary’s (Roman Catholic) 
churches. An area of 175 is comprised in the city’s parks, 
the largest of which are Prospect Park and Beman Park. In 
Oak wood cemetery, 400 acres, are the grave of General George 
H. Thomas, and monolithic shaft to the memory of General 
John Ellis Wool (1784-1869), who served with distinction in 
the War of 1812 and in the Mexican W^ar, and in the Civil 
War commanded for a time the department of Virginia. In 
Washington Square there is a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, 
93 ft. high. Altro Park, on an island a short distance down 
the river, is a pleasure resort in summer. 

Two rapid streams, Poesten Kill and Wynants Kill, flowing 
into the Hudson from the cast, through deep ravines, furnish 
good water-power, which, with that furnished by the state dam 
across the Hudson here, is utilized for manufacturing purposes. 
In 1905 the value of Troy’s factory product was $31,860,829. 
Of this $11,271,708 was the value of collars and ai'ffs (89*5 % 
of the value of the total American product.), an industry which 
gave employment to 49-3 % of the wage-earners in Troy, and 
paid 42*1 % of the wages. Closely allied with this industry was 
sliirt-making, with an output valued at $4,263,610. Troy is 
the market for a fertile agricultural region, and the principal 
jobbing centre for a large district in north-eastern New York 
ard eastern Mas.sachusetts. 

The site of Troy was part of the Van Rensselaer manor grant 
of 1629. In 1659 it was bought from the Indians, with the 
consent of the patraou, by Jan Barentsen Wemp, and several 
families se' tied here. In 1 707 it passed into the hands of Derick 
van dcr Heyden, who laid out a large farm. During this early 
period it was known variously as Fenyhook, Ashley’s Ferry 
and Van der Heyden’s Ferry. In 1777 (General Philip Schuyler 
established his headquarters on Van Schaick’s Island in the 
Mohawk and Hudson, then the principal rendezvous of the army 
which later met Burgoyne at Saratoga, After the clbse of the 
war there was an influx of .settlers from Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire and Vermont; a town was laid out on the Van 
der Hey den farm, and in 1789 the name of Troy was selected 
in town meeting; in 1791 the town of Troy was formed from 
part of Rensselherwyck. The county-seat was established here 
m 1793, and Troy was incorporated as a village in 1794 and 
was chartered as a city in t8i6. The first newspaper, Tke 

> Emina Hart was born in Berlin, Connecticut, became a teacher 
in 1803, and in 1809 married Dr John Wjllard of Middlebury, 
Vermont, where she opened a boandm^ school for pirls in 1814. 
In T 81 9 she wrote A Plan for Improving Female Education submitted 
to tibie goxncrnor of New York state, and in 1821 she removed to 
Troy. Her son took chame of the school in 1838. She prepared 
many textbooks and wrote Journal and Letters from France and 
Groat Britain (1833). See the biography (1873) by John Lord. 


Farmer* s Oracle, began publication in 1797. In 1 812 a steamboat 
line was established between Troy and Albany. Troy benefited 
financially by the War of 1812, during which contracts for army 
beef were filled here. The opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 
contributed greatly to Troy’.s conamercial importance. During 
the Civil War army supplies, ammunition and cannon, and the 
armour-plate and parts of the machinery for the “ Monitor ” 
were made here. The first puddling works were opened in 1839, 
and Troy was long the centre of the New York iron and steel 
industry; in 1865 the second Bessemer steelworks in the United 
States were opened here. I’roy has three times been visited by 
.severe conflagrations, that of June i8ao entailing a loss of about 
$1,000,000, that of August 1854 about the same, and that of 
May 1862, known as the Great Fire,” the destruction of over 
500 buildings, and a property los.s of some $3,000,000. 

Sec Arthur J. Woise. History of the City of Troy (Troy, 187O), and 
Troy*s One Hundred Years (Troy, 1891). 

TROY, a city and the county-seat of Miami county, Ohio, 
U.S.A-, on the west bank of the Great Miami river, about 65 m. 
W. of Columbus. Pop. (1890), 4494; (1900), 5881 (234 foreign- 
bom); (1910), 6122. Troy IS served by the Cleveland Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St Louis and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton railways, and by the Dayton & Troy and the Spring- 
field, Troy & Piqua electric inter-urban lines. The Miami 
and Erie Canal, formerly important for traffic, is now used only 
for power. The principal public buildings include the court- 
house and the city-hall, and there are a public library (housed 
in the city-hall) and a children’s home. Troy is situated in a 
good general farming region, of which tobacco is an important 
crop; and there are various manufactures. The municipality 
owns and operates the waterworks atid electric-lighting plant. 
The first settlement was made in 1807, and Troy was first 
chartered as a city in 1890. 

TROYES, a town of Frajice, capital of the department of Aube, 
104 m. E.S.E. of Paris on the Eastern railway to Belfort. Pop. 
(1906), 51,228, The town is situated in the wide alluvial plain 
watered by the Seine, tlie main stream of which skirts it on the 
east. It is traversed by several small arms of the river, and the 
Canal de la Haute-Seine divides it into an upper town, on the 
left bank, and a lower town on the right bank. The streets arc, 
for tlie most part, narrow and crooked. It is surrounded by a 
belt of boulevards, outside which lie suburbs. The churches of 
the town are numerou.s, and especially rich in stained glas^ of 
the Renaissance period, from the hands of Jean Soudain, Jean 
Macadri^, Linard Gonthicr and other artists. 

St Pierre, the cathedral, was begun in 1208, and it wae not until 
1640 that the north tower of tlic layade was completed. With a 
height to the vaulting of only 98 ft . it is less lofty than other impor- 
tant Gothic cathedrals of France. J)t connists of an apse with seven 
apse chapels, a choir wiKh double aiales, on the right ot which are the 
treasury and saensty, a transept without aislee, a nave with double 
aisles and side chapels and a vestibule. The we.st facade belongs 
to the 1 6th century with the exception of the uppei’ portion of the 
norfh tower; the south tower has never been completed. Three 
portals, that in the centre surmounted by a fine flamboyant rotic 
window, open into the vestibule. The stained glass of the interior 
dates mamly from the 15th and lOth centuries. The treasury 
contains some fine enamel work and lace. The church of 
St Ufban, begun in 1262 at the expense of Pope Urban IV., 
a native of the town, is a charming specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture, the lightness and delicacy of its construction rivalling 
that of churches built a century latex. The glass windows, the 
profusion of which is the most remarkable feature of the 
church, date, for the most part, from the years 1265 to 1280. 
The church of Madeleine, built at the bej^ning of the i3tli 
century, and enlarged in the i6th, contains a rich rood-screen by 
Giovanm Gualdo (1508) and fine stained-glass windows of the i6th 
century. The church of St Joan, though hidden among old houses, 
is one of the most picturesque in Troyes. The choh is a fine example 
of Renaissance architecture and the chrwfch contains a high altar 
of the 17th century, stained je^lasaof the Jbth century and many other 
works of art. St Nicholas is a building of the lOth century with a 
beautiful vaulted gallery in the interior. The church of St Pantatton 
of tlie 1.6th century and that of St Nizier, mainly of the same 
period, contain remarkable sculptures and paintings. St Remi 
{14th, 15th and i6th centuries) and St Martin -^s-Vlgnes (i6th and 
lyth centuries), the latter notable for its lyth-centnry windows, 
axe also of interest. The old abbey of St Loup is occupied by a 
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museum containing numerous collections. The Hotel Dieu of the 
i81h century is remarkable for the hne gilded iron railing of its 
courtyard. Most of tJie old houses of Troyes are of wood, but sonic 
of stone of the lOth century arc remarkable for their l>eautiful and 
original architecture. Amongst the latter the Hotels de Vauluisant, 
de Mauroy and dc Marisy are specially interesting. The prefecture 
occupies tlie buildings ol the old abbey of Notre-Dame-aux-Noiinams; 
the libtel-de-ville dates from the 17th century; the savings bank, the 
the itre and the lycde are modern buildings. A marble monument 
to the Sons of Aulie commemorates the war of 1870-71. 

Troyes is the seat of a bishop and a court of assize. Its public 
institutions include a tribunal of first instance, a tribunal of com- 
merce, a council of trade arbitrators, a chamber ol commerce and 
a branch of the Bank of France. A Ivtee, an ecclesiastical college, 
trainin ( colleges for male and female teachers, and a school of ho.siery 
are its chief educational institutions. There are also several lijarned 
societies and a large libmry. Tlie dominant industry m Troyes 
IS the manufacture of cotton, woollen and silk hosiery, which is 
exported lo S])ain, Italy, the United States and Soutli America; 
printing and dyeing of fabrics, tanning, distilhng, and the manufac- 
ture of looms and non goods are among the other industries. The 
marlcet gardens and nur.senes of the neighbourhood are well known. 
^'here is trade in the wines of Burgundy and Chamfiagne, in industrial 
products, in snails and m the dre.ssed pork prepared in the town. 

History . — At tlie beginning ol the Roman period I'royes 
(Augustobona) wa.s the principal settlement of the Tricassi, from 
whose nnme its own is derived. It owed its conversion to 
Christianity to Saints Savinian and Potentially and in the first 
half of the 4th century its bishopric was created as a suffragan 
of Sens. St Loup, the mo.st illustrious bishop of Troyes, occu- 
pied the episcopal scat from 426 to 479. He is said lo have per- 
.suaded Atiila, chi* f of the Huns, to leave the town impilLiged, 
and is known to have exercised great influence in the Church of 
Gaul. The importance of the monastery of St Loup, which he 
founded, was overshadowed by that of the abbey of nuns known as 
Notre-Dame-aux Nonnains, which posses.sed large schools and 
enjoyed great privileges in the town, in some points exercising 
authority even ovc^* the bishops themselves. In 892 and 898 
Troyes suffered from the depredations of the Normans, who on 
the second occasion reduced the town to ruins. In the early 
middle ages the bishops were .supreme in Troyes, but in the loth 
century this supremacy was transferred to the counts of Troyes 
(see below), who from the nth century were known as the counts 
of Champagne. Under their rule the city attained great pros- 
perity. Its fairs, which had already made it a prominent com- 
mercial centre, flourished under their patronage, while the canals 
constructed at their expense aided its industrial development. 
In the 12th century both the counts and the eccle.siastics joined 
in the movement for the enfranchisement of their serfs, but it 
was not till 1230 and 1242 that Thibaut IV. granted charters 
to the inhabitants. A disastrous fire occurred in 1188; more 
disastrous still was the union of Champagne with the domains 
of the king of France in 1304, since one of the first measures of 
Louis le Hutin was to forbid the Flemish merchants to attend 
the fairs, which from that time declined in importance. For a 
short tiiT\e (1419-1425), during the Hundred Years’ War, the 
to^n was the scat of the royal government, and in 1420 the 
signihg*P( |he Tjeirty of Troyes was followed by the marriage of 
Henrr V. of England with Catherine, daughter of^harles VI., in 
thd* cmurch of St Jean. In 1429 the town capitulated to Joan 
of ‘Arc.*. The next hundred years was a period of prosperity, 
marred ‘by the ^eetructi on of half the town by the fire of 1524. 

1 II the ;j,'6t)l^ccntury PrQtc.stantism made some progress in Troyes 
butjtovbr'obtairted a decided hold. In 1562", after a short occu- 
pation, the Calvinist troops were forced to retire, and on the 
news of. the Massacre of St Bartholomew fifty Protestants 
were put to death. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685 was a*«gtvere blow to the commerce of Troyes, which 
was not - revived by the re-establishment of the former fairs 
in 1697. The population fell from 40,000 to 24,000 between 
the beginning of me i6th century and that of the 19th century. 

Sge T. Boutiot, Ihstoire de. Troyes ei de la Champagne miridioncUe 
(4 vols/, Troyes, 1870-1880); R. Koechlin and J. J. Marquet de 
Vasselot, La Sculpture d Troyes et dans la Champagne miridionale au 
setzUm^'sitcle (Paris, 1900). (R. Tr.) 

CotTNTS €>F Troyes. The succession of the counts of Troyes 
from. the 9th to the loth centur)^ can be established in the 


following manner. Aleran, mentioned in 837, died before the 
25th of April 854. Odo (or Eudes) 1 . appears as count on the 25th 
of April 854, and seems to have been stripped of his dignities 
in January 859. Raoul, or Rudolph, maternal uncle of King 
Charles the Bald, was count of Troyes in 863 and 864, and died 
on the 6th of January 866. Odo 1 . seems to have entered again 
into possession of the countship of Troyes after the death of 
Raoul, and died himself on the loth of August 871. Boso, 
afterwards king of Provence, received the countship in ward 
after the death of Odo I. A royal diploma was granted at his 
request, on the 29th of March 877, to the abbey of Montier-la- 
Celle in Troyes. Odo 11 . , son of Odo I., became count of Troyes 
on the 25th of October 877. Robert 1 ., brother of Odo II., 
was count from 879. He married Gisla, sister of kings 
Louis 111 . and Carloman, and was killed by the Northmen in 886. 
Alcaume, nephew of Robert L, is mentioned in 893. Richard, 
son of the viscount of Sen.s Gamier, is styled count of Troyes 
in a royal diploma of the 10th of December 926. He was living 
in 931. Herbert L, already count of Vermandois, succeeded 
Richard, and died in 943. Robert IL, one of the five sons of 
Herbert of Vermandois, is called count of Troyes in an act 01 
the 6th of August 959, and died in August 968. Herbert II. the 
Old, younger brother of Robert IL, succeeded him and died 
between 980 and 983. Herbert HI. the Young, nephew and 
successor of Herbert IL, died in 995. Stephen I., son and 
successor of Herbert 111 ., was alive in 1019. His successor 
was his cousin, Odo IL, count of Blois. From the nth cen- 
tury the counts of Troyes, whose domains increased remark- 
ably, are commonly designated by the name of counts of 
Champagne. 

Se*.‘ i-I d'Arbois de Jubainville, Histoire dcs dues et des^ comics 
de Champagne (1859), vol. 1.; 1*'. Lol, l.rs Verniers Carolingiens, 
(1891), pp. 370-377; A. Longnon, Jhx umcnis rclatifs au comU de 
Champagne et de Brie (1904), ii. 9, nolo. (A. Lo.) 

TROYON, CONSTANT (1810 1865), French painter, was 
born on the 28lh of Augu.st 1810 at Sevres, near Paris, where 
his father was connected with the famous manufactory of 
china. Troyon was an animal painter of the first rank, and 
was closely associated with the artists who painted around 
Barbizon. ‘J'he technical (jualilies of his methods of painting 
are most masterly; his drawing is excellent, and his composi- 
tion always interesting. It w'as only comparatively late in 
life that Troyon found his metier ^ but when he realized his 
power of painting animals he produced a fairly large number 
of good pictures in a few years, 'froyoii entered the ateliers 
very young as a decorator, and until he was twenty he laboured 
assiduously at the minute details of porcelain ornamentation ; and 
this kind of work he mastered so thoroughly that it was many 
years before he overcame its limitations. By the lime he reached 
twenty-one he was travelling the country as an artist, and 
painting landscapes so long as his finances lasted. Then when 
presjied for money he made friends with the first ( hina manu- 
facturer he met and worked steadily at his old business of 
decorator until he had accumulated enough funds to permit him 
to start again on his wanderings. 

Troyon was a favourite with Roqueplan, an artist of dis- 
tinction eight years his senior, and he became one of his pupils 
after receiving certain tuition from a painter, now quite unknown, 
named Riocreux. Roqueplan introduced Troyon to Rousseau, 
Jules Dupr6, and the other Barbizon painters, and in his pictures 
between 1840 and 1847 seemed to endeavour to follow in 
their footsteps. But as a landscapist Troyon would never 
have been recognized as a thorough master, although his work 
of the period is marked with much sincerity and met with a 
certain success. It may be pointed out, however, that in one 
or two pure landscapes of the end of his life he achieved qualities 
of the hight st artistic kind ; hut this was after lengthy experience 
as a cattle painter, by which his talents had become thoroughly 
developed. 

In 1846 Troyon went to the Netherlands, and at the Hague 
saw Paul Potter's famous “ Young Bull.” From the studies 
he made of this picture, of Cuyp’s sunny landscapes, and 
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Kcn)bnifldi’s noble mantelpieces he soon evolved a nevr method 
of painting, and it is only in works produced after this time that 
^ Troyon’s true individuality is reveiod. When he became con- 
scious of his power as an animal painter he developed with 
rapidity and success, until his works became recognized as 
masterpieces in Great Britain and America, as well as in all 
countries of the (.ontinent. Success, however, came too late, 
for Troyon never quite believed in it himself, and even when 
he could command the market of several countries he still 
grumbled loudly at the way the world treated him. Yet he 
was decorated with the legion ol Honour, and five times 
received medals at the Paris Salon, while Napoleon III. was 
one of his patrons; and it is certain he was at least as 
financially successful as his Barbizon colleagues. 

Troyon died, unmarried, at Paris on the 21st of February 
1865, after a term of clouded intellect. All his famous pictures 
arc of date between 1850 and 1864, his earlier work being 
of comparatively little value. His mother, who survived him, 
instituted the Troyon prize for animal pictures at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. I’royon’s work Is fairly well kno^^T^ to the 
public through a number of large engravings from his pictures. 
In the Wallace Gallery in London are “ Watering Cattle ” 
and “ Cattle in Stormy Weather in the Glasgow Corporation 
Gallery is a “Landscape with Cattle”; tlic Louvre contains 
his famous “Oxen at Work” and “Returning to the Farm”; 
while the Metropolitan Museum of Art and other galleries in 
America contain fine examples of his pictures. His “ Vall6c dc 
la Toucque, Normandy,” is one of his greatest pictures; and 
at Christie’s sale-room in 1902 the single figure of a^cow in a 
landscape of but moderate quality fetched £7350. Emile van 
Marcke (1827-1891) was his best-known pupil. 

See II, Dume.snil, Constant Troyon : Souvenif'* tnUmes (Paris, 
1888); A. Hustin, "Troyon.” l.'Art. pp. 77 and 85 (Paris, i88q); 
Albert Wolff, “ Consent ’Troyon,” La Cabitale de Vari (Paris, 188O) ; 
D. C. Thomson, T/jf Barlnzon School of Painters (London, i8qo); 
*' Constant Troyon,” The Art Journal (i8g.d, p. 22 (T) f. T.) 

TRUCB OF GOD, an attempt of the Church in tiic middle 
ages In alleviate the evils of private warfare. Throughout 
Llie qtli and 10th centuries, as the life-hencfices of the later 
Caroimgian kings were gradually transformed into hereditary 
fiefs, the insecurity of life and property increased, for there 
was no central power lo curb the warring local magnates. The 
two measures which were adopted by the Church lo remedy 
.these conditions— 1 he pax eedesiae or Dei and the treuga or 
Ud'a /M — are usually both referred to as the 'Truce of God, 
l)ui they are distinct in character. The latter was a develop- 
ment ol the former. 

The i>ax e^dcsiac is first heard ol in the year 990 at three 
synods held in different parts of soiitliern and central France — 
at Chan-oux, Narbonne and Puy. It enlisted the immediate 
.support of the regular clergy, particularly the vigorous congrega- 
tion of Cl liny, and of William V. of Aquitaine, the mo.st powerful 
lord of southern France, who urged its adoption at the Councils 
of Limoges (994) and Poitiers (999). 'The peace decrees of 
these various synods differed considerably in detail, but in 
general they were intended fully to protecl non-combatants; 
they forbade', under pain of excommunication, every act of 
private warfare or violence against ecclesiastical buildings 
and their environs, and against certain persons, such as clerics, 
|>ilgrims, merchants, w’omen and peasants, and against cattle 
and agricultural implements. With the opening of the nth 
century', the- pax eedesiae spread over northern Prance and 
Burgundy, and diocesan leagues began to be organized for its 
maintenance. The bishop, or count, on whose lands the peace 
was violated was vested with judicial power, and w'a.s directed, 
in case he was himself unable to execute sentence, to summon 
to his assistance the laymen and even the clerics of the diocese, 
all of whom were required to take a solemn oath to observe 
and enforce the peace. At the Council of Bourges (1038) 
the archbishop decreed tliat every Christian fifteen years 
and over should take such an oath and enter the diocesan 
militia. The idea that peace is a divine institution seems to 
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have given rise to a new name for the peace, the pax Dei, 
or peace of God. 

The treuga or ireva Dei, the prohibition of every act of 
private warfare during certain days, goes back at least to the 
Synod of Elne, held in the Pyrenees in 1027, which suspended 
all warfare from noon on Saturday till prime on Monday. 
Like the pax eedesiae it found ardent champions in the 
regular clergy, especially in Odilo (962-1049), the fifth abbot 
of Cluny, and soon spread over all PYance, It penetrated 
* Piedmont and Lombardy in 1041 and Normandy in 1042. 
By this lime the truce extended from the Wednesday evening 
to the Monday morning in eeery week and also, in most 
places, la.sted during the seasons of Lent and Advent, the 
three great vigils and feasts of the Blessed Virgin, and those 
of the twelve apostles and a few other saints. The trevga Dei 
was decreed for Flanders at the Synod of IF^rouanne (1063) 
and was instituted in southern Italy in j 089, probably through 
Norman influence. The bishop of Li^ge introduced it in Ger- 
many in 1082, and three years later a synod held at Mainz 
in the presence of the emperor Henry IV. extended it to the 
whole empire. It does not appear to have secured a firm 
fooling in England, although its general provisions were in- 
corporated in the laws of the land (1130-1154). 'The popes 
took the direction of the matter into their own hands towards 
the end of the iith century as they realized the necessity of 
promoting peace among Christians in order to unite them 
succe.ssfully in the crusades against the Mahommedans ; and the 
first decree of the ( ouncil of Clermont (1095), at which Urban II. 
preached the first crusade, proclaimed a weekly truce for all 
Christendom, adding a guarantee of safety to all who might 
take refuge at a wayside cross or at the plough. The Truce 
of God was reaffirmed by many councils, such as that held at 
Reims by Calixtus 11 . in mo, and the Lateran councils ot 
1123, 1139 and 1179. When the treuga Dei reached its mo.st 
extended form, scarcely one-fourth of the year remained for 
fighting, and even then the older canons relating to the pax 
eedesiae remained in lorec. The means employed for its en- 
forcement remained practically the same: spiritual penalties, 
such as excommunication, special ecclesiastical tribunals, 
sworn leagues of peace, and assistance from the temporal 
power. 'The Council of Clermont prescribed that the oath 
of adherence to the truce be taken every three years by all 
men above the age of twelve, whether noble, burgess, villein 
or serf. 'The result of these peace efforts were perhaps sur- 
prisingly mediocre, but it must be borne in mind that not only 
was the military organization of the dioceses always very 
imperfect, but feudal society, so long as it retained political 
power, was inherently hostile lo tlie principle and practice 
of private peace. 'The Truce of God was most powerful in the 
X2th century, but with the 13th its influence waned as the 
kings gradually gained control over the nobles and substituted 
the king’s peace for that of the Church. 

A few bishops, notably Gerard of Cambrai (1013-1051), seem 
from the first to have opposed the peace laws of the Church 
as encroaching on royal authority, but the lay rulers usually 
co-operated with the ecclesiastical authorities in encouraging 
and maintaining the Truce of God. In fact, the emperor 
Henry 11 . and the French king Robert the Pious discussed 
the subject of universal peace under church auspices at 
Monzon in 1023. By the J3th century, however, the eccle- 
siastical measures had proved ineffectual in coping with 
private warfare, and secular rulers sought independently to 
diminish the number and atrocity of private wars within 
their own domains. The provisions of the Truce of God were 
often incorporated bodily in municipal and district statutes 
such as the laws of Barcelona (1067). The emperor Henry IV, 
approved (1085) the extension of the truce to the whole land, 
and in J103 royal laws entirely prohibiting private warfare in 
the empire replaced the Truce of God. In France royalty ac- 
quired little by little a preponderant influence over feudalism and 
used its increased prestige to substitute for the Truce of God the 
peace of the state. Louis VI, Louis VII. and Philip Augustus 
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gradually obtained recognition not only from the petty lords 
of their own domain but from most of the niagnatefc of the king- 
dom. Thanks to the moral support and material resources 
which it found in the ecclesiastical lords of central and northern 
FYance, and to the growing popular desire for the suppression 
of feuds, royalty was able to support its pretension to the 
general government of the kingdom. Confirming what was 
doubtless an older custom, Philip Augustus decreed the 
//uarantaine-le-roi, which suspended every act of reprisal for 
at least forty days; and in 1257 Louis IX. absolutely forbade 
all private wars in the crown lands. By the beginning of 
the X4th oentuiy the royal authority had sufficient forexi to 
ensure the maintenance of the Landesfriede. In England, 
where the Truce of God does not seem to have acquired a firm 
footing, state law against private warfare obtained practically 
from the time of the Norman conquest. At least from Henry I. 
it became an axiom that the law of the king’s court stood 
above all other law and was the same for all. 

See I.. Huberli, Studien zuv Rechtsgeschichtc dev Gottesfrieden und 
Landfvieden, Bd. i. Die Friedens-Ordnungen in l’fankYe%i.h (Aiisbach, 
1892) ; A. Luchaire, *’ La Paix et U trevc cle Dieu,” in E. Lavihsc's 
Histoire de France^ II. 2, pp. 133-138 (Pans, iqoi); K. S6mkhon, La 
Paix et la trdve de Dieu (2nd od/, 1809); K. Mayer, Deutsche und 
frant 6 sische. Vtiffassungsgeschichie (1899), vol. i. ; J. Fehr, DevGottes- 
friede und die hatholische Kinhc des Mittedaltevs (Augsburg, t8oi); 
A. Kluckhohn, Geschichte des Gottvsiriedem (Loij^zig, 1857); K. J. 
von Hcfdc, Conciliengeschichie, 2nd cd.. vol. 4; Du Cange, Glossanum, 
s.v. Treuga. The principal h'roncli documents on the subject arc 
published in Huberti's book, and those of Germany, Italy and 
ArJea are edited by L. Weiland in the Monumenta Gcvmantae his- 
tovica constiiutiones, i. 596 sqq. (C. H. Ha.) 

TRUCK. (i)A name for barter, or commodities used in barter 
or trade. Tlic word aime into English from the French troq^ 
mod. troc; troquer, to barter, is borrowed from Spanish trocar, 
for which several origins have been .suggested, such ns a J.ow 
Latin iravtcare, the supposed original of “ traffic ” (q.v.), or 
some latinized form of Greek rporros, turn ; it may, on the other 
hand, be connected with the Greek rpoxos, wheel. “ Iruck,” 
in this sense, is chiefly used now' in the sense of the payment 
of the wages of workmen in khid^ or in any other way than the 
unconditional payment of money, a practice known as the 
“ truck system.” Colloquially, “ truck " is used in the general 
sense of ‘‘ dealing,” in such expressions as “ to have no truck 
with any one.” The “ truck system ” has taken various forms. 
Sometimes the workman has been paid with “ portion of that 
v/hich he has helped to produce,” whether he had need of it 
or not, but the more usual form was to give the workman th(.‘ 
whole or part of his wages in the shape of commodities suited 
to his needs. 'I'here was also a practice of paying in mone}', 
but witli an express or tai;it understanding that the workman 
should resort for such goods as he required to shops or stores 
kept by his employer, I’hc truck system led in many (ascs 
to .grave abuses luid was made illeg il by the Truck Acts, 
under which wages must be paid in current coin of the realm, 
without! aaay stipulations as to tlie manner in w'hich the same 
shall be' ‘txpeTKfcd. (Sec Labour Legislation.) (2) From 
•the Late I^tin irochus, wheel, Greek rpoxos, we get “ truck ” 
inr the" sdtise of a wheeled vehicle, such as the hand-barrows 
used: for carrying luggage at a railway station; and the 
word is. ufod' generally lor all that portion of railway rolling- 
stock'^H^hich intended for the carriage of goods (see Railways : 
Hohingrstock), The term is also used of a circular disk of 
wood at the. top of a ship's mast, generally provided with 
sfit^aves for the signal halyards. 

TRUCKLK.41 verb meaning to submit servilely or fawningly 
to anotto’s bidding, to yield in a weak, feeble or contemptible 
way. The origin is tlie “ truckle bed,”* a small bed on wheels 
which cdiflld be ’pushed under a large one. In early times 
servants or children slept in such beds, placed at the foot of 
thdhr masters’ and parents’ bed, but the name first appears as 
a university word, and was derived direct from Latin trochlea, 
a whoel or pulley-block, Greek rpoxo^, wheel (rp^€iy, to run). 

TRU£BA« AKTONIO DE (1819-1889), Spanish .novelist, 
was horn on the 24th of December 1819 at Montellano (Biscay), 
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where he was privately educated. In 1835 'vas sent to 
learn busincas at Madrid; but commerce was not to his taste, 
and, after a long apprenticeship, he turned to journalism. 
In 1851 he hit the popular taste with El Cid Campeador and 
El Libro de los cantares ; for the next eleven years he was absorbed 
by journalistic work, the best of his contributions being issued 
under the titles of Cuentos populares (1862), Cuefitos de color 
de rosa (1864), and Cuentos campesinos (1805). The pleasant 
simplicity and idyllic sentimentalism' of "these collections 
delighted an uncritical public, and Trueba met the demand 
by supplying a series of stories conceived in the same ingenuous 
vein. In 18O2 he was appointed archivist and chronicler 
of the Biscay provinces; he was deprived of the former post 
in 1870, but was reinstated after the restoration. He died at 
Bilbao on the loth of March 1889. 

TRUFFLE (from Med. Fr. irufie, a variant of truffe^ generally 
taken to be for tape, from Lat. tuber, an esculent root, a tuber, 
cf. Ital. tartujo, truffle, from Lat. torae tuber; another Ital. form 
tartujola gave Ger. Tarioffel, dissimilated to Karioffel, potato), 
the name of several different species of subterranean fungi 
which are used a.s food. The species sold in English markets 
is Tuber aeshvum; the commonest species of French markets is 
T. melanosporum, and of Italian the garlic-scented T. magna- 
turn. Of the three, the English species is the least desirable, 
and the J^Tcnch is possibly the best. 'J'hc truffle used for 
Perigord pie (pate de foie gras) is T, melanosporum , regarded 
by some as a diirk variety of our British species, T. hrumale. 
When, however, the stock of T. melanosporum happens to be 
deficient, some manufacturers use inferior species, such the 
worthlcs.s or dangerous Choeromyces meandnformis. Even the 
rank and offensive Scleroderma vulgar c (one of the puff- 
ball series of fungi) Is sometimes used for stuffing turkey.s, 
.sausages, bic,. Indeed, good taiffles, and then only T, 
aestivum, are seldom seen in English markets. The taste 
of T. melanosporum can be detected in Perigord pie of good 
quality. True and false truffles cun easily be distinguished 
under the microscope. 

Tuber aestivuw, the English truffle, is rour.disli in shape, covered 
w’lth coarse ]>olvgonal warts, black in colour outside and brownish 
and veined with white witluri; its average size is about that of a 
small apple. It grow’s from July till autumn or winter, and prefers 
beech, oah and birch vnoocF on argillaceou.? or calcareous soil, and 
has sometimes been observed in pine woods. It grows gregari- 
ously, often in conii)any with T. bn^niale and (in France and Italy) 
T. melanosporum, and sometimes appears in French markets with 
these two species as well as with T. mesentencum. The odour of 
T. ae'itiuum is very .strong and penetrating; it is generally esteemed 
powerfiillv fragrant, and its taste is considered agreeable. The 
common Fnmch Inil'lle, T. melanosporum, is a winter species. It 
is a valuable article of commerce and is exported from France in 
great quantities. The tubers are globose, bright brown or black 
in colour, and rough with polygonal warts; the mature flesh is 
blackish grey, marbled within with wdiite veins. It is gathered in 
autumn and winter in beech and oak woods, and is frequently .seen 
m Itahan markets. The odonr of 2 '. melanosporum is very pleasant, 
especially when the tuber.s are young, then somewhat resembling 
that ol the .strawberry; with age the smell gets very potent, but is 
never considered really unpleasant. The common Italian truffle, 
T, magnatum, is pallid ochrenus or brownish buff in colour, smooth 
or minutely papillose, irregularly globose, and lobed; the interior 
is a very pale brownish liver colour veined with white. It grows 
towards the end of autumn in jilantations of willows, poplars 
and oaks, on clayey soil. Sometimes it occurs in open cultivated 
fields. The odour of the mature fungus is very potent, and is like 
strong garlic, onion or decaying cheese. T. brumale, referred to 
above, grows in Britain. It is a winter truffle, and is found chiefly 
under oaks and abele trees from October to December. It is black 
ill colour, globose, more or less regular in shape, and iS covered wltli 
sharp polygonal warts; the mature is olackish grey marbled 
with white vems. The odour is very strong and last.s a long time; 
the taste i.s generally esteemed agreeable. Choeromyces meandri- 
formis, which occurs in Britain, is sometimiis sold for T, mac;fuitum, 
the colour of the flesh of both species being somev/liat similar. 
Scleroderma vulgar e, the " false truffle, is extremely common off 
the surface of the ground m woods, and is gathered by Itahaaia 
and Frenchmen in F.pping Fore.st for the inferior dining-rooms of 
London where continental dishes are served. It is a worthless, 
offensive, and possibly dangerous fungus. A true summer truffle, 
T. mesentericum , foimd in oak and birch woods on calcareouB day 
soil, is frequently oaten on the Continent. It is esteomed equal 
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to r. aestivumt of which it is r<^|arded as Jhfdl ItfdBiObly 

grows in Britain. Another edible species, T, maevoaporum^ also 
•/row.s m Britain, m clayey places under young beeches and oaks, on 
the borders of streams anef roads, and sometimes in fields ; more rarely 
it grows in plantations df willow and poplar. It has a strong scent 
of onions or garlic somewhat similar to T, aestivum^ but it is less 
esteemed on account of ite toughness and its small sixe. 

Terjezia leonu, a famous truffle of Italy, Algeria, Sardinia, &g., 
resembles externally a potato. It grow.s m March, April and May. 
Some persona eat It in a raw state, sliced and dipped in oil or egg. 
It is not scented, and its taste is generally considered insipid or soapy. 
Mdanogmkr varkgc^us^ an ally of the putf-balls, amd therefore (like 
Scleroderma) not a true truffle, is sometimes eaten in England and 
France. It has been, and possibly still is, occasionally sold in 
England under the name of “ red truffle." It is a small ochreous* 
brown species with a strong aromatic and pleasant odour of bitter 
almonds. When the plant is eaten raw the taste is sweet and 
sugary, -but when cooked it is hardly agreeable. I'lie odour belong- 
ing to many truffles is so potent that their places of growth can be 
readily detected by the Odour exhalM fruin the ground. Squirrels, 
hogs and other animals commonly dig up truffles and devour tliem, 
and pigs and dogs have long been trained to point out ibu places 
where they grow. Pigs will always cat truffles, a.nd dogs will do so 
occasionally; it is therefore usual to give the trained pig or dog a 
small piece of cheese or some little reward eacli lime it is successful. 
TruffleB arc reproduced by spores, wliich serve the same pur- 
pose ae eecds in flowering plants; in true truffles the spores arc borne 
in transjiarent sacs (a.s'w), from four to eight spores in each ascus. 
The asci are embedded m vast numbers in the flesh of the truffle. 



Spores of the Chiel Eurqiean Truffles. (Enlarged ,500 diameters.) 

T, I'ubvf ae<!iiimm. .*)• ma^natuni. 

2, T. bvmmle. b, Choeromycas meandrifornns. 

T. tnelafiosporum. 7> Scleroderma vulgare, 

4, T. mesentericuni, b, Melanogasicr variegaius. 

In false truffles the spores are free and are borne on minute spicules 
01 supports. The spoi es of the chief European truffle.s, true and false, 
»‘iilarged five bundled diameters, are shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Many references to truffles occur in da.ssical authors. 
The truffle Tllaphomyces variegalus was till quite recent times used, 
under the name of Hart’s nut or Lycoperdon nut, on account of its 
supposed aplirodimac qualitie.s. 

TRUJILLO, or Truxiilo, a seaport on the Atlantic roost 
of Honduras, in 15*^ 54' ' 86 ^ 5' W. Poi*. '(i 9 ® 5 )^ 

about 4000. The harbour, an inlet of the Bay of Honduras, 
is sheltered on the north by tlie promontory of Cape Honduras, 
it is deep and spacious, but insecure in westerly winds. Maho- 
'•^aTiv, dye-woods, sarsaparilla, cattle, hides and fruit arc ex- 
ported; Wn, flour, hardware and rum are imported. Trujilb 
was founded in 1524, and became one of the most prosperous 
ports of the new world, and the TtodqUarlers of a VtpBxnsh 
naval squadron. During the 17th century it was frequently 
and successfully raided by buccaneers, and thus lost much ot 
its commerce. Still more 1ms in modern times been diverted 
to Puerto Coftes and the Bay Islands, - 

TRUJILLO, or TroxH/IO, a city of northern Peru, the 
see of a bishopric, and capital ot the department of Libertad, 
about 31 1; m. N.N.W. of Lima and m. from the Pacific coaat, 
in lat 8^ 7' S., long. 79^9' W. Pop. (igoO estimate), about 
6«5oo The city i?tandtJ on the arid, sandy phun (Mansiche, 
or (:'himu) which skirts the coast from Paita south to 
Santa a few mte nortih of the Moche Or Chimu River, and 
kt the northern entrance to the celebrated Chimu valley. 
North and east are the ruins of an old Indian city cdmrnonly 
known as the Grand Chimu, together with extensive aqueckets 
and reservoirs. The erty is partly enclosed by an old adobe 

all built in r( 586 , and its buildings are in great part also 
. onstructed of adobe. Tlie public institutions include a 
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unriretsaty, two national colleges, one of whidh is for giris, an 
episcopal Beminar\% a hospital and a thdatrfe. 

lYujillo Was once ah important commercial centre Rud the 
metropolis of northern Peru, but the short railways running 
inland from various ports have taken away its commercial 
importance. The port of SidaVerry (with which Tmijillo 
is connected by rail) is about 10 m. south-east^ where the 
national government has construoted a long iron pier* Rail- 
ways also extend northward to Ascope ai!id easfcWaird to Laredo, 
Galindo and Menocucho, and a short line runs froih Roma, 
on the Ascope extension, to the port Of HuafichacOi The only 
important manufactures of lYujiUo are cigars and cigorCttsefe. 

Trujillo was founded in 1535, by Francisco PiEarriD, who gave 
it the name of his native city in Spain. Its position on the 
road from Tumbez to Liniia gave it considerable politic^ iQjld corti- 
mercial importancse, and some reflection of that ocionial distinc- 
tion still remains. It suffered huk -in of l^depeadeace, 

but was occupied and plundered by the Cmleans in 1882. 

Of the ancient aboriginal city, or group of ^ towns, ^ whose 
ruins and burial-places cover the plain on every .side of Trujillo, 
comparatively little is definitely known. The extent of these 
ruins, which cover an area 12 to 15 m. long by 5 to 6 m. wide, 
demonstrate that it was much the largest Indian city on the 
southern continent. The principal rums are 4 m, north of 
Trujillo, but otliers lie more to the eastward and still Others 
southward of the banks of the Moche, The great aqueduct, 
which brought w^ater to the several large reservoirs ojf the 
city, was 14 m. long and in some places in crossing the Chimu 
valley it had an elevation of 60 ft. 

Tho name of Grand Chimu is usuaUy given to the ruftHd city, 
this being the title applied to the chief of the people, who were called 
the Chimu, or Yuncas. They were a race wnplfy uisfincl from the 
Incas, by whom thtjy were finally conquered. Th^'y spoke a diffeiVnt 
language and had developed an altogether diftci-ent civiliration, 
and it is not imrcasonoble to presume that they were related to some 
earher race of sou them Me 5 rico. Speciiheus of skilfrtny 
ornaments of gold and silver, artistically made poth*rV> ttnfl ftwly 
wov<‘n fabrics of cotton and wool (alpaca), have Locli fiiand in tfieir 
huacasi^ or biinal-iilaccs. Bronze vvas known to them, and from it 
loolb and weapons were made, ^'hei^ exUmsive irrigation works 
show that they w'crc painstaking agriculturists, and that they were 
successful ones may be as.sumed from the size of tho population 
maintained in bo and a region. Since the Spaniiih csontiuost thedr 
huaeas have been opened and rifled, and many of the larger masses 
of rums have been extensively mined in search of treasure, but 
enough still remains to impress upon the observer the magtiiiiide 
of the city and the genius of the pi^opk* Who built ft. Nothing is 
known of their history or of their pohticaJ inatitutions, but tliost* 
remains ol their handiwork bear cloiiuent testimony tliat they Jiad 
reached a degree of development in some respecth higher even than 
that of the Tneas. 

See E. G. Sqmer, Peru (New York, 1877); and Charles Wiorwr, 
Pimn et Boiimt (Paris, 1882). 

' TRUJILLO, a town of Spain, in the* province df ’CacereB; 
on a liiH m. east of ("aceres, and on the river Tozb, a sub- 
tribittiiry of the Tagus. Pop. (1900), 12,512. The swrroutid- 
ing country is ruggctl, but produces wheat, wine, oils OtkI htiit, 
besides livestock of all sorts, and much phosphorite. There 
are valuable forests close to the tbwm. In the oldest part Of 
Trujillo are the remains ol a castle said to be of Roihah 
but rebuilt by the Moors and restored in modern times. 

Julia tower is also said to be Roman, like much of the fottifl- 
rations. The Roman name fOr the town was Turgalium. 
The principal parish church, Santa Maria, is a fine Gothic 
structure of the T5th cimtury. Trujillo was a town of impor- 
tance in the middlfc ages. Pizarro, the oonquoror of Peru, 
was borii here about 3471, and built a palace, Which titill .stands, 
in the mahi square of the town. 

TRUMBALL, SIR WILLIAM (i63<ri7Tri), politician, 

was a grandson of William Trumhall (d. 1^35), fvho Wa.s for 
sixteen years English resident at Brussels and afterwards a 
rlcrk of the privy council. Educated at 9 t John's College, 
Oxford, young Trumball became a fellow of All Sodils and 
settled down as a practising lawyer in Oxford and in London. 
He was made chancellor of the diocese of Rochester and was 
.sent to Tangier on public business in 1683, one of hia companums 
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on this errand being the diarist Pepys. In 1684 Trumball 
was knighted by Charles II. and in 16S5 ho was sent as envoy 
to France, where he worked hard on Ixjhalf of the English 
Protestants there w^ho were threatened by the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. In 1685 he became a member of Parliament, 
in 1687 lie went as ambassador to Constantinople, and in 1694 
he wus made a lord of the treasury. From May 1695 
Decernber 1697 be was a secretary of state under William III. 
He died on the 14th of December 1716. His son, William 
Trumball (1708-1760), had an only daughter, who became the 
wife of the Hon. Martin Sandys. She was thus the ancestress 
of the later marquesses of Downshire. 

Many of TrumbalLs letters are in the British Museum and in the 
Record Office, London. Trumball was on friendly terms with 
Pierre Bayle and with Dryden, whom he advised to translate Virgil. 
He was also very intimate with Pope, whom he influenced m several 
ways, especially in urging him to make a translation of Homer. 

TRUMBULL. JAMES HAMMOND (1821-1897), American 
scholar, was born in Stonington, Connecticut, on the 20th of 
December 1821. He studied at Yale, but ill health prevented 
bis graduation. He was state librarian in 1854-1855, fissistanu 
secretan/ of state of Connecticut in 1847-1852 and in 1858- 
1861, and secretary of state in 1861-1866; and was a prominent 
member of the Connecticut Historical Society, of which he 
was president in 1863-1889, the National Academy of Science, 
to which he was elected in 1872, and of other learned societies. 
He died in Hartford on the 5th of August 1897. He wrote 
Htslorical Notes on some Protnsions of the Connecticut Statutes 
(t86o-i86i) and The True Blue Laws of Connecticut (1876), 
and edited The Colonial Records of Connecticut (3 vols., 1850 
1859). He is better known, however, as a student of the Indian 
diale('ts of New England. 

Mu edited Roger Willianib’b Key to the Language of America (1866), 
and wrote The Compoaition of Indian Geographical Names (^1870), 
The Best Methods of Studying the Indian Languages (1871), Indian 
Names of Places in .. . Connecticut with Interpretations (1881), and 
other works on similar subject.s. 

TRUMBULL. JOHN (1750-1831), Amcriran poet, wms bom 
in what is now Watertown, Connecticut, where his father was a 
('ongregational preacher, on the 24th of April 1750. At the 
age of seven he passed his entrance examinations at Yale, but 
did not enter until 1763; he graduated m 1767, studied law there, 
and in 1771-1773 was a tutor. In 1773 he was admitted to the 
bar, in 1773-1774 practised law in Boston, working in the latv- 
ofhee of John Adams, and after 1774 practised in New' Haven. 
He was state attorney in 1789, a member of the Connecticut 
assembly in 1792 and 1800, and a judge of the superior court 
in 1801-1819. The last six years of his life were spent in 
Detroit, Michigan, where he died on the loth of May 1831. 
While studying at Yale he had contributed in 1769-1770 ten 
essays, called “ The Meddler,” imitating 'The Spectator, to the 
Busloi} Chrmicle, and in 1770 similar c-ssays, signed “The 
Correspondent/ ” to the Conneciicui Journal and New Haven 
Post While a tutor he wrote his first satire in verse, The 
Progress' of puhless (177*- 1773), an attack in three poems on 
ediioational naethdds of his time. His great po^, which ranks 
hjm with Philip Freneau and Francis Hopkinson as an American 
political satirist of the period of the War of Independence, was 
McFingal^ pf which the first canto, ^‘The Town-Meeting,’’ 
app^ed-in 1776 (dated 1775). This canto, about 1500 lines, 
contains soiiac verses from ” Gage’s Proclamation,” published 
in the CminecHcut Courant for the 7th and the 14th of August 
1775: it portrays a Scotch Loyalist, McFingal, and his Whig 
ojpponent, Hojiorius, evidently a portrait of JoJin Adams. This 
first canto was divided into two, and with a third and a fourth 
canto was published in 1782. After the war Trumbull was a 
rigid Federalist, -and with the “ Hartford Wits ” David Hum- 
pnreys^ Joel Barlow and I-emuel Hopkins, wrote the Anarchiad. 
a jKiem directed against the enemies of a firm central government. 

See the memoh in the Hartford edition of TrumbuH's Poetical 
ll’orAii \2 vols., 1820); James Hammond Trumbull's The Origin of 
" McFingal ” (Morrisania, New York, 18O8); and the estimate in 
IM, C. Tylcf'fi Literary History of the Americar Revolution (New York, 
iSq7^. 


TRUMBULL, JOHN (1756-1843), American arti.st, was bom 
at Lebanon, Connecticut, on the 6lh of June 1756, the son of 
Jonathan Trumbull (1710-1785), governor of" Connecticut, 
He graduated at Harvard in 1773, served in the War of Inde- 
pendence, rendering a particular sendee at Boston by sketching 
plans of the British works, and was appointed second aide-de- 
camp to General Washington and injunei776 deputy adjutant- 
general to General Gates, but resigned from the army in 1777. 
Jn 1780 he went to London to study under Benjamin West, but 
his work had hardly begun when the news of the arrest and 
execution of Major Andr6, who was deputy adjiitimt-gcneral in 
the English army, suggested the arrest of Trumlmil as having 
been an officer of similar rank in the continental army; he was 
imprisoned for seven months. In 1784 he was again in I/indon 
working under West, in whose studio he painted his “ Battle 
of Bunker Hill ” and “ Death of Montgomery ,” both of which 
are now in the Yale School of Fine Arts. In 1785 Trumbull 
went to Paris, where he made portrait .sketches of French 
officers for ” The Surrender of Cornwallis,” and began, with 
the assLstance of Jcflerson, “ 'I'hc Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence,” well known from the engraving by Asher IL 
Durand. 'Phesc paintings, with “ The Surrender of Burgoyne ” 
and “ The Resignation of Washington,” were bought by the 
United States government and placed in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. TrumbuH's “ Sortie from Gibraltar ” (1787), owned b> 
the Boston Athenaeum, is now in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, and a series of historical paintings, the “ Trumbull Gallery,” 
by far the large.st single collection of his woiks (more than 50 
picturp), has been in the possession of Yale College since 2831, 

I when Trunibull received from the college an annuity of $1000. 
His portraits include full-lengtlis of General Washington (1790) 
and George Clinton (1791), in the city hall of New York— 
where there are also full-lengths of Hamilton and of Jay; and 
portraits of John Adams (1797), Jonathan Trumbull and Rufus 
King (1800); of Timothy Dwight and Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
both at Vale; of Alexander Hamilton (in the Mctropolitiui 
Museum of Art, New York City, and in the Boston Museum ol 
Fine Arts, both taken from (’erarchi’s bust); a portrait of him- 
self painted in 1833; a full-length of Washington, at Charleston, 
South Carolina; a full-length of Washington in military 
costume (1792), now at Yale ; and portraits of President and 
Mrs Washington (1794), in the National Museum at Washington. 
Trumbull’s own portrait was painted by Stuart and by man\ 
others. In 1794 Trumbull acted as secretary to John Jay iii 
London during the negotiation of the treaty with Great Britain, 
and in 1796 he was appointed by the commissioners sent by the 
two countries the fifth commissioner to carry out the seventh 
article of the treaty. He was president of 1 he American Academy 
of Fine Arts in 1816-1825. clied in New York on the loth 
of November 1843. 

See his Autobiography (New York, 1841) ; J. F. Weir, John Trum 
bull, A brief Sketch of Hts Life, to which is added a Catalogue of hi^ 
Works (New York, 1901); and John Durand, "John Trumbull,” 
American Art Review, vol. ii. pt. 2, j)]>. 181-191 (Boston, 1881). 

TRUMBULL. JONATHAN (1710-1785), American political 
leader, was bom at Lebanon, Connecticut, (Mithe 12th of Octdit i 
1710. He graduated at Harvard in 1727, and began the stud^ 
of theology, but in 1731 engaged in business with his fatliei . 
He next studied law, was elected to the A.ssembly in 1773, 
held public office almost continuously afterward. He sers^eri 
for seven years in the Assembly, being Speaker for three years, 
for seventeen years as county judge of Windham county, foi 
twenty-two years (after 1740) as governor’s a.ssistant, for twT. 
years as deputy -governor (1767-1769), and for three years 
(1766-1769) as chief justice of the colony. In 1769 he was 
elected governor and continued in office until his voluntary 
retirement in 1784. During the War of Independence he wa^ 
a valued counsellor of Washington. The story that the term 

Brother Jonathan,” a sobriquet for the United States, origi- 
nated in Washington’s familiar form of addressing him seems to lx 
without any foundation. After the war Trumbull was a strong; 
Federalist. He died in Lebanon on the 17th of August 17S5 



M \$ s(m Jonathan (1740-1809) graduated at Harvard in 
served in the War of Independence as paymaster-general of 
the northern department in 1775-1778 and as a militaiy' secre- 
tai7 to Washington in 1778-1783, and was a member of the 
naUonal House of Representatives in 1789-1795, serving as 
Speaker m 179^1 793 , and of the United States Senate in 179s- 
1796; he was lieutenant-governor of Connecticut in 1796-1798, 
and governor in 1798-2809. Another son, Joseph (1737-1778) 
was a member of the first Continental Congress (1774-1775) 
r)e<^me commissary-general of stores of the continental army 
July 1775 aud commissary-general of purcha.scs in June 1777, 
resigned m August 1777, and from November 1777 to April 
1778 was commissioner for the board of war. A grandson of 
the first Jonathan, Joseph (1782-1861), was a Wliig represen- 
tative m Congress in 1834-1835 and in 1839-1843, and was 
governor of Connecticut in 1849-1850. 

TRUMBULL, LYMAN (1 Si 3-1 896), American jurist and 
political leader, was born at Colchester, Connecticut, on th(! 
12th of October 1813, and was a grandson of Benjamin 'J'rumbull 
(1735-1820), a Congregational preacher and the author of a 
useful CmnpLeie History of Connecticut (2 vnls., 1818). He 
taught in Georgia, studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1837, Removing to Belleville, Blinois, in the same year, he was 
elected to the state House of Repre.sentatives as a t)cmocrat in 
iJ4o, aiid in 1841 1843 was secretary of state of Illinois. In 
1853 he was a justice ol the state Supreme Court, and in 
'855 1873 was a member of the United Slates Senate. Elected 
as an Anti-Nebraska Democrat, he naturally joined the Re- 
publicans, and when this party secured control in the Senate 
he was rnade chairman of the important judiciar}^ committee, 
from which he reported the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States abolishing slavery. Through- 
the Civil War he was a trusted counsellor of the president, 
in the impeachment trial of President Andrew Johnson he was 
one of the seven Republicans who voted to acquit, and he after- 
wards returned to the Democratic party. After 1873 he 
practised law in Chicago, was the Democratic candidate for 
governor of Illinois in 1880, became a Populist in 1894, and 
defended the railway strikers in Chicago in the same 5’ear. He 
died in Chicago on the 25th of June 1896. 

TRUMP (i) ( 0 . Fr. trompe), originally the name of a musical 
instrument, of which “ trumpet ” is a diminutive; the term is 
now chiefly used in the sen.se of the sound of a trumpet, or a 
sound riiscmbling it, such as is made by an elephant. It 
has been usually accepted that the Romanic forms (cf . Span, and 
Port, irompa) represent a corruption of T^tin iuha, tube. On the 
other hand a distinct imitative or echoic origin is sometimes 
assigned. (2) In the sense of a playing card belonging to the 
suit which beats all other cards of other suits for the period 
during which its rank lasts, “ trump ” is a corruption of 
“ triumph.’* The name was first used of a game of cards, also 
known as “ ruff,” which was the parent of the modern game of 
whist. There are traces in English of an early confusion with 
a term meaning to deceive or trick, cf, “ trumpery,” properly 
deceit, imposture, hence idle talk, gossip, now chiefly used as 
an adjective, worthless, trivial. This is an adaptation of French 
trompn, to deceive, which, according to the generally received 
irxplanation, meant “ to play on the trumpet,” se iromper de 
quelqu'un being equivalent to play with a person, hence to 
«hcat- 

TRUMPBT (Fr. irompetie, dairan; Gcr. Trompeie, Klarino', 
Trumrrvct) Ital. tromba, trotnhetta, darino), in music, a bra.ss wind 
iastrument with cup-shaped mouthpiece and a very character- 
istic tone. It consists of a brass or silver tube with a narrow 
cylindrical bore except for the bell joint, forming from ^ to | of 
the whole length, which is conir.al and terminates in a bell of 
moderate diameter. The tube of the trumpet is doubled round 
upon itself to form a long irregular rectangle with rounded 
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comers. A tuning slide consisting of two U-shaped (ylindrical 
tubes fitting into each other is interpolated between the bell 
joint and the long cylindrical joint to which the mouthpiece is 
attached. The mouthpiece consists of a hemispherical cup with 
a rim across which the lips stretch. The shape of the cup, and 
more especially of the bottom, in which is pierced a hole com- 
municating with the main bore, is of the greatest importance on 
account of its influence on the tone quality and on the production 
of the higher harmonics (see MotrrHPfECE). The shallower and 
smaller the cup the more easily are the higher harmonics pro- 
duced; the sharper the angle at the bottom of the cup the more 
brilliant and incisive is the timbre, given, of course, the correct 
style of blowing. The diameter of the cup varies according to 
the pitch and to the lip-power of the player, who chooses one to 
suit him. See IIokn for the laws governing the acoustic proper- 
ties of brass tubes and tlie production of sound by means of the 
lips stretched like a vibrating membrane across the mouthpiece. 

There arc thre«' principal kinds of trumpets : (i)thc natural trumpet 
mainly used m cavalry regiments, in which the length of the tube 
and pitch are varied by means 
ol crooks; {2) the slide and 
double - hhde trumpets, in 
which a chromatic compass is 
obtained, as in tlie trombone, 
by double tubes sliding upon 
one another without Toss of 
air ; the valve trumpet, 
similar in its working to all 
other valve instruments. The 
first and second of these alone give the true trumpet timbre; the 
lone of tlie valve trumpet approximates to that of the cornet, 
nevertheless, it is now almost umversally used. 

In the trumpet the notes of the harmonic series from the jrd to 
the 10th or i6th upper partials are produced by the varied tension 
of the bps and pressure of breath called overblowing. The funda- 
mental and the second harmonic are rarely obtainable, and are 
therefore left out of consideration; the next octave from the 4th 
to the 8th harmonics contains only the 3rd, 5th and minor 7th, and is 
thrrclore mainly suitable for fanfare figures based on the common 
. chord. 'J'he diatonic octave is Ihe highest and its upper note.s are 
I only reached by very good players on trumpets of medium juich. 

, Examination of the .scoring for the trumpet before any satisfactory 
means of bridging over the gaps in the compa.ss had been found 
shows how little the compo.scrs, and especially Bach, allowed them- 
selves to Ixi daunted by the limited resources at their disposal. 
\ curious phenomenon has been observed ^ in connexion with the 
harmomc .series of the trumpet, when the instrument is played by 
means of a special clarino mouthpiece (a shallow one enabling the 
performer to reach the higher harmonic.s) , in which the passage at 
the bottom of the cup inaugurated by the sharp angle (known a,s 
the gram in French) is prolonged lu cyhndricaL instead of conical 
bore for a distance of about 10 cm. (4 in.) right into the mam 
tiil^e. This peculiar construction of the mouthjiiecc, which might 
be considered insignificant, so up.sets the acou.stic proiicrtics of 
the tube that extra noto.s can be interpolated between the legitimate 
notes of the harmomc series thus ; — 



Fig. I.— Military Trumpet in J' 
(Besson) . 


4 ‘ 6 6 7 8 

The black notes represent the extra notes, which in the next 
<xitave tran.sform the ciiatonic into a chromatic scale. 

This jihcnqmcnon may perhaps furmsh an explanation of some 
peculiarities in the scoring of Bach and other comjKiscrs of his 
day, and also in accounts of certain performances on the trumpet 
which have read*' as fairy tales. It is probable that the clarino 
mouthpiece was one of the .secrcis of the gilds which has remained 
undiscovered till now. D. 1. Blaikley writes ^ " I had an oppor- 
tunity yesterday of trying the trumpet mouthpiece as describea bv 
Mahillon with the ' grain ' or ‘ throat,' as we would call it, ex- 
tended for about 10 cm. and terminating abruptly. With such a 
mouthpiece, used by itself without any trumpet, I could easily gel 


notes from 


i:c^_ 




> Biat is to say, that a continuous 


glide ranging over that comptiss can be made, the pitch at any 
moment being determined by the lip-pressure, rather than by the 
small air-column. When .such a distorted mouthpiece is fitted to a 


^ See V. Mahillon, La Trompeite, son histoire, sa thiorie. sa con- 
struction (Brussels and London, 1907, pp. 29-30). 

2 Sec F6tis, BiographU univers$lle des musiciens^ '* Pantini,” 
Letter to the present writer, 6th of Febnuury 1909. 
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trumpet, we have a redoi^ator whose proper tonas a9S distoDhed 
ind aU the rptcb sounded are capable ol being much modoiicd in 
)itch by the lij)s. For instance^ we may regard the ‘ d ' as cither 
So. 4 Sharpened or No. 5 flattened, merely by lip-action, and other 
lotcfi in the same way." 

The compass oi tiie three* kinds ol trumpets in real Bounds is 
IS follows 

For tlic natural trumpet with crooks — 

... 


For the shde or double-slide trumpet with all chromatic semitones- 

m- J?" 




['his instrument is a non- transposing one, the music being sounded 
IS written. 

For the valve trumpet - 



The material of which the tube is made has nothing to do with 
he production of that brilhaBt quality of lone by which the trumpet 
B 80 easUy distinguislmd trorti every other mouthpiece instrument; 
the diflcrence is partly due to the distinct form given to the basin ol 
the mouthpiece, as stated above, but principally to the proportions 
:)f the column of air determined by the bore. The difference* in 
timbre between trumpet and trombone is accounted for by the wider 
bore and differently shaped mouthpiece of the latter instrument. 

Tonguing, both double and triple, is used with great effect on the 
trumpet : this device consists in the articulation with the tongue 
)f the syllables ic-kf or ti-fic repeated in rapid succession for groups 
;)f two or four notes and of te-ke-ii for triplets. 


We have no precise inforination as in the form which the 
htuus, one of the ancestors of the modern trumpet, assumed 
during the middle ages, and it is practically unrepresented in the 
miniatures and other antiquities, though there is a miniature 
in the Bible, ^ presented in 850 to Cliarles the Bald, which place.s 
the lituus in the hands of one of the companions of King David. 
We are not, however, warranted in concluding from this that the 
Etruscan instrument w'as in use in the 9th eentur}'. T’hc lituus 
or cavalry trumpet of tlic Romans seems to have vanished with 
the fall of the Roman Empire, for although the name oexusion- 
ally finds a place in Latin vocabularies, the instrument and 
name are both unrepresented in the development of musical 
instruments of western Europe : its successor, the cavalry 
trumpet of the 1 5th and succeeding centuries, was evolved from 
the straight hunne, an instrument traced, by means of its name no 
less than by the delicate proportions of its tube and the shape of 
the bell, to the Roman bucciiia (q,v.). The straight busincs, if 
we may judge from the prc.sentments made by various artists, 
were not all made with bores of the same calibre, some having 
the wider bore of the trombone, others that of tl>e trumpet. 
They .abound in the illuminated MSS. of the nth to the 14th 
centuries. The uses to wLich they arc put, a.s th(‘ instruments of 
angels,* of howlds^ pf trumpeters on horseback and 011 fool, at 
court i«inqu(!l8‘'and functions of slate, form additional proof of 
llteir" identity. " Fra Angelico (d. 1455) painted angels with 
trumpets hating: either straight or zigzag tubes, the shortest 
being ft. long. The perfect representation of the 

detaiis^-^e ^^tness of the proportions, the natural pose of the 
angel. p((a^.s^ that the artist painted the instrument 

from real mtidcls. 


The eredit pt haying bent the tube of the trumpet in three 
parsdkT brahelves, tlius creating its modern form, has usuaRy 
been claimed f%ra Frenchman named Maurin (i4a8-i5i5). But 
the transformation was really made mucli earlier, probably in 
the Low Countries or north Ital}' ; in any case it had ^ready been 
accomplished in the bas-reliefs of l.uca delta Robbta intended to 
ornament the organ chambifr of the cathedral of Florence where 
a trumpet having the tube bent back as just described is very 
distincUy. figurea From the beginning of the l6th century we 
have nmnerous sources of information. Virdung^ cites ttiree 
^ In the ^fhUothftqne I^ationgjr at Pari^ reproduced iu facsimitc 
hy Count Auguste cfc l3aW:ard (Paris 18^3). 

" Musjca ^eti\is(ht nn/l (Basel, 1511^ 


]m^ 9 (Aman 3 Ah^^eG%^ 9 tinimmts^thtFiUtrmiet, the Clofeta, and 
the Thumer Horn] unfortunately he does not mention their 
distinctive characters, and it is impossible to make them out by 
examination of his cngraving.s. Probably the Felttrumet and 
the Gar eta closely resembled each other; but the compass of the 
former, destined for military signals, hardly went beyond the 
eighth proper tone, while the latter, reserved for high parts, was 
like the clarino (see below). The Thumer Horn was probably a 
kind of clarino or clarion used by watchmen on the towers. The* 
Trtmmei and the Jd^er Trcmimtt are the only two mouthpiece 
instruments of the trumpet kind cited by Praetorius.^ The first 
was tuned in D at the chamber pitch or “ Cammerton,” but with 
the help of a shank it could be pul in C, the equivalent of the 
“ chorton D, the two differing about a tone. Sometimes the 
Trummet was lowered to B and even Bb. The Jager Trommet, 
or “ trompettc de chasse,’' was composed of a tube bent several 
times in circles, like the posthom, to make use of a comparison 
employed by Practorius himself. His drawing does not make it 
clear whcthjpr the column of air was like that of the trumpet : 
there is therefore some doubt as to the true character of the instru- 
ment. The same author further cites a wooden trumpet (kokern 
Trommei), which is no other than the Swiss Alpenborn or the Nor- 
wegian luuT. The shape oi the trumpet, as seen in the bas-rcVieis 
of l.uca della Robbia, was retained for more than three hundred 
years : the first alterations destined to revolutionize the whole 
technique of the instrument were made about the middle of the 
i8th century. Notwithstanding the imperfections of the trumpet 
during this long period, the performers upon it acquired an 
astonishing dexterity. 


The usual scale of the typical trumpet, that in D, is 








, frp4p .:^ 


2 3 4 B 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 IS 14 16 16 

Praetonub exceeds the hmits of this compas.s in the higher range, 
for he says a good trumpeter could produce the subjoined notes. 
This opmion is shared by Bach, 
who, in a trumpet solo which 
end.s the cantata " Der Himmcl ■ 


f>^ 

®- :«• Ig- ^ 
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harmonic. So conaiderable a com.- - ^ ,,1 

pa.s.s could not be reached by one ’ ' 20 21 

instrumentalist ; the trumpet part had therefore to be divided, and 
each division was designated by a special name.* The part that was 
called principal went from the fifth to the tenth of these tones. The 
lughcr region, which iiad received the name of " clanno " was 
again divided into two part.s : the first began at the eighth prQpc;r 
tone and mounted up towards the extreme high limit of the com- 
pass, according to the skill of the executant; the second, beginning 
at the sixth proper tone, rarely w^ent beyond the twelfth. Each ol 
these parts was confided to a special tnimi>eter, who executed it 
by using a larp;er or a sinallcr mouthpiece. Some of the members 
of tlic harmonic series also received special names; the fundamental 
or first proper note was called Flattn^rob, the second Grohstif»nfC, 
\\\e third Faulstimme, the fourth MUtelsUtnme. 

Flaying the clarino differed essentially from playing the military 
truiupot, wluch corresponded in compass tq that called principal. 
Compelled to employ very small mouthpieces to faciutate the 
emission of very high sounds, clarino players could not fail to altet 
the timbre of the instrument, and instead of getting the brilhant 
and eneiigetio quality of tone of the mean register they were only 
able to produce more or less sonorous notes without power and 
splendour. Apart from this inconvenience, the clarino presented 
numerous deviations from just intonation. Hence the players of 
that time failed to obviate the bad effects inevitably resulting from 
the natural imperfection of the harmonic scale of the trumpet 
in that extreme part of its compass; in the execution, for instance, 
of the works of Bach, where ijie tnim])ct should give sometimes 
_ instrumentalist could 

- j — only command the eleventh 

- , and sduetimes » proper tone, which is neither 

^ the one nqr the other of 

these. Further, tlie thirteenth proper tone, for which 
is written, is really too flat, and but little can be done 
to remedy this defect, since it entirely depends upon the 
lows of resonance affecting columns of air. 


* Musicus f^vrm^ifvc^os odei( der sich sdhst infotmirende 
(Eisel, Erfurt, 1738). 
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Since the abandonment of the clarino (atiout the middle of the 
1 8th century) onr orchestras have been enriched with tnimpets 
that pennit the execution of the old clarino parts, not only with 
perfect justness of intonation, but with a quality of tone that is 
not deficient in character when compared with the mean register 
of the old principal instrument. The introduction of the clarinet 
or the so-called little clarino, although it is a wood wind instrument 
played with a reed, is one of the causes which led to the abandon- 
ment of the older instrument and may explain the preference given 
by the composers of that epoch to the mean register of the trumpet. 
The clarino having disappeared before Mozart’s day, he had to 
change the trumpet parts of Handel and Bach to allow of their 
execution by the performers of his own time. It was now that 
crooks began to be frequently used. Trumpets were made in F 
instead of in D, furnished with a series of shanks of increasing 
length for the tonalities of E, Eb, D, ob, C, B, Bb, and sometimes 
even A. 

The first attempts to extend the limited resources of the instru- 
ment in its new employment arose out of Hampel's Inventions- 
Horn, in which, instead of fixing the shanks between the mouth- 
piece and the upjper extremity, they were adapted to the body 
of the instrument itself by a double slide, upon the two branches 
of which tubes were inserted bent in the form of a circle and 
gradually lengthened as required. This system was applied to 
tjie trumpet by Michael Woegel (born at Rasta tt in 17^8), whose 
” invention trumpet ” had a great success, notwithstanding the 
unavoidable imperfection of a too great disparity in quality of tone j 
between the open and closed sounds. It is a curious fact that 
the sackbuf or early trombone was merely a trumpet with a slide, 
or a draw trumpet, and that it was known as such in England, 
Scotland, Spain, Holland and Italy, Yet as soon as the powerful | 
family of tenor and bass trombones had been created, the slide 
trumpet seems to have lost its identity and to have become merged 
in the alto trombone, from which it dificTcd mainly in the form of 
the bent tube. The slide trumpet appears to have been re-invented 
in the i 81 h cepturj’ according to Johann Ernst Altcnburg, or as some 






i'lG. 2 —Modern Slide Trumpet, E to C (Besson). 


wnters put it, "the slide was adapted to it from the trombone." 
It was mentioned in 1700 by Kuhnau.' Any one wi.shing to be 
convinced of tliis rc-incarnation may compare the modern .slide- 
trumpet with the original slide-trumpet or alto sackbut m the 
Gnmuini Breviary,'-^ a MS. of the T5th century, and with E. van dcr 
Stracten’s reproduction of an old engraving by Galle and Stradan 
from the Encomium Musicet, in which the forms are identical except 
fhal in the modern slide-trumpet the bell reaches the level ol the 
U -.shaped bottom of the slide. 



(Fiom the JCticomiion Mrutu ) 

Fig. 3. — Slide Trumpet, lOth century. 


'I'he slide trumpet is .still used in England in a somewhat modified 
lorm The shde is a short one allowing oi four positions. In 1889 
a trunqiet was constructed by Mr W. Wyatt with a double slide 
which gave the trumpet a conijilete chromatic compa.ss. Tins 
instrument, which has the true brilliant trumpet tone, recjuires 
delicate manipulation, for the shifts are necessarily very short. 
About i7()o Kolbel, a Bohemian musician,^ applied a key to the 
bugle, and soon afterwards the trumpet received a similar addition. 
By openini; this kev. which is placed near the bell, the instrument 
was raised a diatonic semitone, and by correcting errors of intona- 
tion bv the tension of the lips in the mouthpiece the following 
diatomc succes.sion was obtained. 


This invention was 

— improved in 1801 by 
• Weidmger, ® t r u m - 
petwr to the imperial 
court at Vienna, who increased the number of keys and thus made 


^ Dev mu&ikcdische Quacksalber , p. 83. 

" Brit. Mus. Facsimile, 61, pi. q. 

•'* La Mnstque aux PayS'Bas, vi. 252. 

* Versuch etner Anletiunf> xur heroisch-mustkaltschen Irompeter 
und Pauker-Kwist, p. 12 (Halle, 1795). 

* See Allf;. musikal. Zt^. (November 1802), p. 158; (January 1803) 
p. 243; and E. llanshcks, Gesch. des Concertwesens tn IE* ew (1809), 

p. T19. 


the trumpet chromatic tlmoughout its scale.® The in.stnainent 
shown in fig. 4 is in G; the keys are five in number, and as 
they open one after another or in combination it is possible 
to connect the second proper tone with the third by chromatic 
steps, and thus produce the following succession : 






The number of keys was applied to fill up the 
gaps between the extreme sounds of the interval 
of a fifth ; and a like result was arrived at more 
easily for the intervals of the fourth, the major 
third, &c., furnished by the proper tones of 3, 4, 
5, &c. But, though the keyed trumpet was a 
notable improvement on the invention trumpet, 
the sounds obtamed by means of the lateral 
openings of the tube did not possess the qualities 
which distingui.sh sounds caused by the resonance 
of the air-column vibrating in its entirety. But 
in 1815 Stolzel made a genuine chromatic truiTroet 
by the invention of the Ventilc or piston.^ The 
natural-trumpet is now no longer employed except 
in cavalry regiineqts.'’ It is usually in Eb. The 


ents. 

bass trumpet in Eb, which is an octave lower, is 
sometimes, but rarely, used. Trumpets with 
jiistons are generally constructed In 1', with crooks 
m E and EP. Tn (iennany trumpets in the 
high BP with a crook in A are very often 
used in the orchestm. They are easier for 
comet h. piston plavers than the trumpet in F, 
trumpet in Bb with combined tuning and transposing slides, for 
changing into the key of A, known as the " Proteano " trumpet. 



Fig. 4, — Keyed 
Trumpet. 

A quick change 



has been patented by Messrs Besson & Co. The transposing slide 
always remains at the correct length, and change of the tuning 
slide docs not necessitate readjustment of the former. 'This com- 
bination slide is fitted to the ordinary valve trumpet as well as to 
the trumpet with " enharmonic " valves. Mahiflon constructed 
for the concerts of the Conservatoire at Brussels trumpets in the 
high D, an octave above the old trumpet in the same key. They 
permit the execution of the high trumpet parts of Handel and J. S. 
Jiach. The bas.s trumpet with pistons used for Wagner's tetralogy 
IS in Ep. in unison with the ordinary trumpet with crooks of D 
and C; but, when constructed so as to allow of the production of 
the second proper tone as written by this master, this instrument 
belongs rather to tiie trombones than to the trumpets. 

(V. M.;K. S.) 

TRUMPET, Speaking and Hearing. The speaking trum- 
pet, though some instrument of the kind appears to have been 
in earlier use, Is connected in its modern form with the name of 
Athanasius Kircher and that of Sir Samuel Morland, who in 
1670 proposed to the Royal Society of London the question of 


® Robert Eitner made a curious confusion between the keyed 
and valve trumpets {Klappen und VentiLTfompetd). In an article 
entitled Wer kat dte VentiLTrompete etfunien ? {MoncUsheft^ 
fur Mustkwissenschaft, p. 41, Berlin, 1881) he deprives Stolzel of the 
credit of the invention of the valve in favour of Weidinger, ridicul- 
ing the notion that the keyed and the valve trumpets were’ not one 
and the same ihinp. Following up the idea in hi.s TonhUnstler 
Lexikon, he leaves out Stolzel’a name and ascribes to Weidmger the 
invention of the valve, with a reference to liis article. 

’ For this ingenious mechani.sm. sec Valve; also Gottfried 
Weber, tyier Ventilhorn und Trompete mil 7 Ventilen, Caecilia 
xvii. 73 - 1^4 (Mainz, and AUg. musikal. Ztg. xxiii. 4T1 

(Leipzig. 1821); also A. Ung, " Verbossening der Trompete und 
ahnjjcher Instrumente," ibid. (1815), xviii. O33. 

I 'or accounts of the early use of the trumpet as a signalling and 
cavalry instrument in the British army, see Sir Roger Williams, 
A Br^f Discourse of War, p. 9, &c. (London. 1590); Grose. Military 
Antiquities, ii. 41 ; Sir S. D. Scott, The British Army^ ii. 389-400 
(London. 1 8^*8) ; and H. G. Farmer, Memoirs of the Ro^>(U Artillery 
Band (London, 1904). 
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the best form for a speaking trumpet. Lambert, in the Berlin 
Memoirs for 1763, seems to have been the first to give a theory 
of the action of this instrument, based on an altogether imaginary 
analogy with the beliaviour of light. In this theory, which is 
still commonly put forward, it is assumed that sound, like light, 
can be propagated in rays. 'I’his, however, is possible only when 
the aperture through which the wave-disturbance passes into 
free air is large compared with the wave-length. If the fusiform 
mouth of the speaking trumpet were half a mile or .so in radius. 
Lambert’s theory might give an approximation to the truth. 
Hut with trumpets whose aperture is only a foot in diameter at 
t)ie most the problem is one of diffraclion. 

In the hearing trumpet the disturbance i.'^ propagated along the 
converging tube much in the same way as the tide-wave is prc'pa- 
;;atcd up the estuary of a tidal river. In speaking and hearing 
trumpets alike all reverberation of the instrument .should be 
avoided by making it thick and of the least elastic materials, and 
bv covering it exlernallv with cloth. (See Sound.) 

TRUMPETER, or Tuumpet-Bikd, th(.‘ literal rendering in 
1747, by the anonymous English translator of T)c la Condamine’s 
travels in South America (p. 87), of that writer’s “ OLscau 
tiompcttc ■’ {Mem. dcV.Acad. dcs Sciences, 1745, p. 473), a bird, 
which he says W'a.s called “ Trompctcro " by the Spaniards of 
Maynas on the upper Amazons, from the peculiar sound it utters, 
lie added that it was the “ Agami ' of the inhabitants of Para 
and ("ayenne,’ wherein he wes i 4 wholly accurate, since tho.^e 



(After Mitchell.) 


^VVlute-wnnged Trumpeter Icucoptcra). 

birds arc sp*ecjficrflly distinct, though, as they are generically 
united, the st«teme^ may pass. But he was also wrong, as 
had be^n P. iftrrfrc.^Frawc'e equinoxialc, p. T32)Jn 1741, in 
identifyiAg the ** Agami ” with the Macucagua ” of Maregrav. 
for that k % Tinamou {q.v.)\ and both still more wrongly 
accounted for the cirigin of the peculiar sound ju.st mentioned, 
whereby Bkrrire* was soon after led {Orniih. Spec. Novum, pp. 
6'2, 63).tp’apj>ly,to the bird the gcneri(' and vulgar narqes of 
Psophia and “ Pettcusc,” the former of which, being unfortu- 
nately adopted by Linnaeus, has ever since been used, though 
in 1766 and 1767 Pallas {Miscellanea, p. 67, and Sficilepa, 
iv. 6), and in 1768 Vosmacr {Descr. dii Trompeite Americain, 
p. 5), showed that the notion it conveys is erroneous. Among 
English writers the name “ Trumpeter ” was carried on by 
l/atham and other.s so as to be generally accepted, though an 
author may occasionally be founci willing to resort to the native 
“ Agami,” which is that almost always used by the French. 

P. L. Scl^tcr and O. Salvin in their Nomenclator (p. 141) admit 
n species Trumpet-Birds: (1) the original Psophia crepitans of 
Guiana; (2) P...napens%s of eastern Ecuador (which is very likely 

‘ Not ±0 be confounded with the " Heron Agami ** of Buffon 
{Otseaux, ii. 382), which is the Ardea agami of other writers. 


the original “ Oiseau trompette ” of De la Condaminc); (3) F. 
ochroptera from the right bank of the Kio Negro; (4) P. leucoptera 
from the nghtbank of the upper Amazons; (5) P. viridis from the 
right bank of the Madeira; and ((») P, obscura from the right bank 
of the lower Amazons near Para. And they have remarked in the 
Zoological Proceedings (1807, p. 502) on the curious fact that the 
range of the several species apj->ears to be separated by nvers, a 
.statement confirmed by A. R. Wallace (Geogr. Lhstr. Animals, m 
358); and in connexion therewith it may be observed that these 
lards have short wings and seldom lly, but run, though with a 
peculiar gait, very quickly. A seventh species. P. oantatrix, from 
'-iohvia, has since been indicated by W. Ela.sius {Joum. /. Omith., 
1884, ])p. 203-210), who has given a monographic summary of the 
whole group very worthy of attoiitiori. The chief distinctions 
1 between the species lie in colour and size, and it will be here enough 
to dtiscribe briefly the best known of them, P. crepitans, 'J'liis is 
about the .size of a large barn'door fowl; but its neck and legs are 

longer, .so that it i.s a taller bird. The head and neck are clothed 

I with short velvety feathers; the whole i)lumage i.s black, excejit 
j that on the lower front of the neck the feathers arc tipped with 
[ golden green, changing according to the hght into violet, and that 
a patch of dull rusty brown extends across the middle of the hack 
, .uid wing-coverts, passing into ash-colour lower down, wlierc they 
, hang over and conceal the tail. The legs are bright pea gieeii. 

! The habits of this bird are \Lry wonderful, and it is much to be 

wished that fuller accounts of them had appeared. The curious 
i sound it utters, noticed by the earliest observers, has been abvady 
mentioned, and by them also was its singularly social disposition 
I towards man described; Imt the infonnatiun suiijilied to iiuffoii 
, [Giscaxix, iv. .^96-501) by Manoncour and Dc la Eorde, which 
I has been repealed in many works, is still the best we have of the 
curious way in which it liecomes scmi-domcsticated by the Indians 
' and colonists and shows strong allection for its owners as well as 
i for their living property poultry or sheep though in this re- 
j claimed condition it seems never to breed.- Indeed nothing can 
be positively a.sserled a.s to its mode of nidificalion; but its eggs, 
according to C. E. Bartlett, are of a creamy white, rather round, 
and about the size of bantams'. C. Waterton in his W andeniii>,\ 
(Second Journey, chap 111 ) speaks of falling in with flocks of' 200 
or 300 “ Waracabms,'^ as he called them, in Demerara, but added 
notlung to our knowledge of the species; while the contributions 
of Trail [Mem, Wern. bociety, v. 52 p 332) and of Dr Hancock 
{Mau> Nat. History, and series, vol. 11. pp. 490-492) as regards its 
habits only touch ujion them m caiTivity. 

I'o the trumpeters must undoubtedly be accorded the r.T.nk ut .1 
distinct family, Psophitdac; but like so many other South AtmTitMn 
i birds they seem to be the less sjiecialized descendants of an anrit ul 
' generalized group — iterhaps the common ancestors o1 the Uallidac 
I and Gruulae. The strucliire of the trachea, though diflerent from 
tliat described in any Crane ((/.r.), suggests an early form of thv 
1 structure which in some of th(; Gruidae is so marvellously dcv('loped, 
for in Psophia the windpipe runs down the breast and belly im- 
mediately under the .skin to within about an inch of the anus, 
whence it returns in a siniilai way to the front of the sternum, 

; and then enters the thorax. Analogous instances of thi.s forma 
lion occur in several other groups of birds not at all allied to tin* 

' Psophtidae, (/\. N.) 

TRUNK (Fr. tronc, Lut. iruncus, cut off, muinicd), properly 
the main stem of a tree from which the branches spring, csiic 
rially the .stem when stripped of the branches; hence, in a 
transferred sense, the main part of a human or animal b()d^' 
without the head, arm.s or legs. It is from this la.st sense that 
the term “ trunk-hose ” is derived. These were part of the 
typical male costume of the i6th century, consisting of a pair 
of large puffed and slashed over-hose, reaching from the 
waist to the middle of the thigh, the legs clad in the long hose 
being thrust through them ; the upper part of the body wa^. 
c’overed by the jerkin or jacket reaching to the thigh (.see 
Costume). The word ” trunk ” as applied to the elongated 
proboscis of the elephant is due to a mistaken confusion of 
French trompe, trump, with “ trunk ” meaning the hollow steni 
of a tree. A somewhat obscure meaning of Frencli ironc, i.c. an 
alms-box, has given rise to the general use of “trunk” for a 
form of travellers’ luggage. 

TRURO, THOMAS WILDE, ist Baron (1782-1855), lord 
chancellor of England, was born in Lendon on the 7th of Juh 

^ In connexion hcre\vith may be mentioned the singular story told 
by Montacm {Orn, Piet., Suppl. Art. " Grosbeak, White-wuiecd "), 
on the autnonty of the then Lord Stanley, aftemard.s president of the 
Zoological Society, of one of these birds, which, having ai)j)arently 
escaped from confinement, formed the habit of attending a poultry- 
yard. On the occasion of a pack of hounds running through the 
yard, the trumpeter joined and kept up with them for nearly three 
miles ! 



TRURG=— liRU^ TOMPANY 


1782, being the second son of Thomas Wilde, an attorney. 
He was educated at St Paul’s School and was admitted an 
attorney in 1805. He subsequently entered the Inner Temple 
and was called to the bar in 1817, having practised for two 
years before as a special pleader. Retained for the defence of 
Queen Caroline in 1820 he distin^ished himself by his cross- 
examination and laid the foundation of an extensive common 
law practice. He first entered parliament in the Whig interest 
as member for Newark (1831-1852 and 1835-1841), iifterwards 
representing Worcester ( 1 841-1 846). He was appointed solicitor 
general in 1^39, and became attorney -general in succession to 
Sir John (afterwards Baron) Campbell in 1841. In 1846 he 
was appointed chief justice of the common pleas, an office 
he held until 1850, when he became lord chancellor, and was 
creiited Boron Truro of Bowes, Middlesex. He heUl this latter 
office until the fall of the ministry in 1852. He died in l^mdon 
on the nth of November 1855. His son Charles (1816-1891) 
succeeded as 2nd baron, but on the death of his nephew the 
3rd baron in 1899 the title became extinct. 

Lord Truro was the uncle of James Platsted W'ilde, Baron 
Penzance (1816-1899), who was appointed a baron of the 
court of exchequer in 1H60, and was judge of the court of 
probate and divorce from 1863 to 1872. In 1875 he was 
appointed dean of the court of arches, retiring in 1899. He was 
created a peer in 1869, but died without issue, and the title 
liccame extinct. 

TRURO, tlie chief town of (Colchester county, Nova Scotia, 
on the Salmon river, near the head of Cobequid Bay, 61 m. 
from Halifax by rail. Pop. (1901), 5993. It is an important 
junction on the Intercolonial and Midland railways, and the 
thriving centre of a lumbering and agricultural di.strict. There 
arc numerous local industries, such as engine and boiler works, 
('arriage factory and milk-condensing faxttory. It al.so contains 
the county buildings and the provincial normal school. 'I’hc 
Victoria (or Joseph Howe) Park in the vicinity is of great 
natural beauty. 

TRURO, an cpis<^opal city and municipal borough in the 
Truro parliamentary division of Cornwall, Juigland, 11 m, N. 
nf Kalmouth, on the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901), 
11,562. It lies in a shallow valley at the junction of the small 
rivers Kenwyn and Allen in Truro river, a branch creek of the 
great estuary of the Fal. It is built chiefly of granite, with 
broad strc?et5, through the chief of which there flow's a stream 
of water. The episcopal see was founded in 1876, covering the 
iormtrr archdeaconry of Cornwall in the diocese of Kxeter; the 
area including the whole of the county of (!omwall, with a 
'imall portion of Devon.shirc. The cathedral church of St Mary 
was l)egun in 1880 from the designs of John Ix)ughborough 
Pearson, and is among the most importiint modern e(TlesiasticaI 
buildings in England. The architect adopted the Early English 
style, making great use of the dog-tooth ornament. The form 
of the church is cruciform, but it is made irregular by the 
incorporation, on the south side of the choir, of the south aisle 
of the parish church, this portion retaining, by Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1887, all its legal parochial rights. Tlie dc.sign of the 
lathedral includes a lofty central and two western tow^en? with 
spires, and a rich west front and liou^h porch; with a cloister 
court iind octagonal chapter-house on the north. Among other 
noteivorthy modern instrtutions may he mentioned the thco- 
logix^a! library presented by Bishop Phillpotts in 1856, housed 
in a Gothic building (1871). The grammar school possesse.s 
exhibitions to Exeter Collie, Oxford. Truro has considerable 
trade in connexion with the tin mines of the neighbourhood. 
There are tin-smelting works, potteries, and manufactures 
of boots, biscuits, jam and clothing. Small vessels can lie 
at the quay.^, though the harbour is dry at low water; but 
large vessels can approach within three miles of the city. The 
borough is under a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. 
Area, U27 acres. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey Truro (Trueret, Treurok, 
rrcueru)was a comparatively small manor held by Jovin of 
( ount Robert of Mortain. Its municipal charter dates from 


Richard Lucy the chief justiciar who held the demesne 
lands and under whom the free burgesses had apparently a 
grant of sake and soke, toll {tnd team and infangenethef. Regi- 
nald earl of Cornwall, by an undated charter, added to these 
privil^es exemption from the jurisdiction of the hundred and 
county courts and from toll throughout the county. Henry II. 
confirmed the grant of his uncle the .said Reginald. In 1304 
Truro was constituted a coinage town for tin. In 1378 the 
sheriff reported that tlie town was so impoverished by pesti- 
lence, hostile invasions and intolerable payments made to 
the king's progenitors that it was almo.st uninhabited and 
wholly wasted. A similar complaint was preferred in 1401 in 
conse(iuence of which the fifteenth and tenth amounting to 
£12 was for the three years emsiiing reduced to 50s. Th<' 
charter of incorporation granted in 1589 provided for a mayor, 
recorder and steward and a council of twenty capital burgesses 
and four aldermen. Under it the mayor and burge.sses were to 
enjoy the liberties of infangenethef, utfangenethef, .sake, soke, 
toll, team, thefbotc, backberindthef and ordelf; also freedom 
from toll passage, pontage, murage, fletage, picage, anchorage, 
stallage, lastage and tollage of Homgeld throughout England 
except in 1-ondon; they were, moreover, to be entitled in respect 
of their markets to pont^e, keviige, &c. ITie assize of bread 
and ale and wine and view of frankpledge were also granted 
and a court of piepowder was to regulate certain specified 
fains. In 1835 the number of aldermen was increased to six. 
From 1295 to 1885 Truro enjoyed separate parliamentary 
representation, returning two membens. The charter of 1589 
provided that the burgesses should have power by means of 
the common council to clc('t them. Such was the procedure 
from 1589 to 1832 wlien the burgessas recovered the privilege. 
Under the Reriistribution of Seats Act of 1885 the representa- 
tion of I'ruro was merged in the county. No fairs or markets 
arc mentioned prior to 1589 wht‘n two markets, on Saturdays 
and Wednesdays, were provided, also three fairs. Both markets 
and two of the three fairs are held. 

Set* Victoria Comity H:\tnrv • ( ^v'nwaii ; Canon DonnUlson, 
hii>hopnc of Truro (1902). 

TRUSS (from 0 . Fr. Irusscr, hossir, torscr, troi4Sser, to pack, 
bind, gird up, Low ]M. toiiiare, formed from tortus y twisted, 
torqucrcy to twist; cf. torch and “ trousers,” also trousseau, 
a bride’s outfit, literally a small pack or bundle), a pack or 
bundle, applied specifically to a quantity of hay or straw tied 
together in a bundle. A truss of straw contains 36 lb, of old 
hay 56 lb, of new hay 60 It>. A load contains 36 trusses. The 
term is also used generally of a supporting frame or structure, 
e.specially in tlie construction of a roof or a bridge. It is thus 
used as Uie name of a surgical appliance, a belt with an clastic 
spring keeping in place a pad ii.sed as a support in cases of 
hernia {q.v,). 

TRUST COMPi^y, the name given to a form of fiduciary 
corporation, originally adopted in the United States iindei- 
state laws to accomplish financial objects not specially providcMl 
for under the national banking system. The function which 
gives a trust company its name is to execute trusts for indi- 
viduals, estiites and corporations. In the United States, 
however, these functions have been extended to include many 
of those of commercial banks receiving deposits payable on 
demand and subject to check. The relations between trust com- 
panies and their depositors arc based, however, upon different 
principles from those between the bunk and its client (see Banrs 
ANI> Banking). The larger trust companies prefer deposit 
accounts which, even when subject to check, are not actively 
drawn upon. The fact that they pay interest on such deposits 
absolves them from tlie obligation to extend accommodation 
by way of loan.s, except upon collateral security. Hence out 
of the difference in their relations with depositors grows a differ- 
ence in the character of their investments, which arc usually 
in loans on stock exchange securities and not on commer- 
cial paper discounted. In New York they are prohibited 
from directly discounting commercial paper, but not from 
buying it. 'llic rate of interest paid on demand deposits is 
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usually 2 % for small acxx)UEts, and 3 % for largo accouai^; lor 
lime deposits itiis sometiineB more. 

In the administration of estates for ]>rivate indhdduals, the ^ 
I rust company has taken the place to a larL*e extent of individual 
.ittorneyH. 'I'iu* trust company has die aqvanlage of corporate 
K^spopHibility. which involves continuous life, and of proper offices, 
lire proof sales, and special enxployces in each department devoting j 
thtlr lime and attention exclusively to their special functions. 
Investments for eatates arc limited by Ulav, like savings bank invest- 
ments, to certain classes of securities, and a trust company has 
little tcmpla.tian to violate suclt laws. It is customary, moreover, 
for invL'.stments of trust funds to be made by authority of the board 
of directofM, thus iirotecting the estate against the uncertainties of 
individual judgment 

The trust company has found a special field in America as agent 
of railway and industrial corporations in the issue, transfer and 
exchange, of securities. For these i)urposcs it has an organized 
system, tested by experience, more perfect in its operation and less 
expensive than each coqioration could organize for itself separately. 
A.'ii trustee for the liondliolders under a railway mortgage, for instance, 
it becomes the duty of the trust company, m case of default in jiay- 
nlcnt of interest on tlie bonds, to take steps to foreclose the mortgagt; 
and protect the bondholdeis. Trust companies have .sometimes 
been named as receiver.s of failed Iwnks. 

Thu big indvLstrial combinations in America liave contributed to 
the business of the trust companies as registrars ot transfer agents for 
eaj)ital stock, agents for the issue of bonds and payment of interest 
inercon, agents for underwTiting and distributing new^ secnirilies, 
.ind denositorie.s of aecuritios and cash under jilaris of reorganization 
nr while held in e.scrow. In the case of the reorganization of the 
u'bacco companies, in the autumn of 1904, securities aggregating 
about $()(»(►, 000, 000 passed through tlie hands of the trust company 
( barged with the work; and while this was tlie largest .single opera- 
hon of its kind, it Is typical ot many similar opeiations resulting 
Irom Uie activity in the creation ol new companies in America wluch 
bring business to trust corapaiues. 

The attractions ofTered by the trust company to the non-commei- 
< iail depositor by the payment of interest on his deposit built up 
the deposit balances of trust companies rapidly after rbqb. Their 
competition in this respect with national banks soon led to an effort 
to compel trust companies to keep cash reserves against then- 
deposits. Tills demand w’as ro.sistcd for a w'hile, but in 1903 a rule 
Avas made by the New York Clearing House requiring trust comjianies 
to keej) certain reserves. The alternative was to withdraw from 
the Cleaj*ing House, and this all but a few did. The New York 
legislature, however, at the session of 190b, passed an act requiring 
trust comjianies in New Y^ork city to establisli within fixed dates 
reserves of 15% of their deposits, of which only 5% w'arf'r^uired 
to bo currency, 5% might be on deposit in another banking institu’ 
lion, and s% nhght be kept in certain classes of bonds. 

I he cxpcnence of the panic of 1907 developed several weaknesses 
in the position of the trust companies, and in New York led a special 
commission appointed by Governor Hughes to recommend much 
stronger reserves. The fact that the trust companies rehed upon 
t lie national banks to meet the heavy demands upon them for cur- 
icncy doubled the strain impo.sed on the national bauks of New 
York city, and the isolation of the trust companies through their 
withdraw'al from the Clearing House in 1903 made it difficult to 
bring about co-operation in support of those Avhich were subjected 
to severe runs. Between the 22nd ol August and the igth of liocem- 
ber 1907 the dcpp.sits of the trust companies of New S'ork declined 
l>y the sum of triore than 51275, 000, 000 while deposits in national 
banks increasc*d about $50,000,000. 

The number, ;re»tmroes and activities of trust companies have 
shown a rapdd deyelopmenl. In New York the general law under 
which cqtpiKLicu^^^^ be^rmed without a .special act dates only 
from 1 88^, but ccropanies ante-date this law’. The following 

figures ' repOTO.xnadb to the comiitrollcr of the currency speak 
for thAnsanres. 

* 


^ The absarved, represents only the number of 

companies and not the number actually in existence, 

lurkbndc k^St'wrrett, for exaunple, givr the number of trust 
companiesTu th ‘ V nlted States on tne ist of January 1905 as 1427 
or more than twice the number given here for 1905. On this point 
the complrollei: of th© treasury in 1905 said : "In order to obtain 
this infojtfuation [from institutions other tlian national banks] the 
cojpptroller IS uecesa^ily dependent upon the courtesy of officers of 
(lifTercnt states^, alHO upon individual banks in states the laws of 
which states donotprovideTor compilation of data of this character 
T . Each i year 'one or tnore states formerly without adequate 
pi oyisioa for obtaining adfld compiling reports of banka incorporated 
under their Jayn|,.have through legislative enactment, placed sucli 
Imiiks ujuk-T the supervision of an official whose duty it is to 
receive and tabitfere the reports so required, which information is 
placed at the disposal ’ of the comptroller. Every year this office 
I'i thereby enabled to publisli official, and hence more reliable 
statistics. ..." » , 


'lf^^Xompanles oj the Um^cd States. 


’30th June. 

Nmnbar. 

Capital. 

individual Uepofiits. 

1 



$ 

1891 

171 

79.292,889 

355,330.080 

1897 

251 

lot), f 168,25 3 

5Wl,9tt2,205 

1900 

290 

1*6,950,845 

I,n 28 ; 233,407 

li^i 

.H 34 

I 137 , 3 bi, 7«4 

1 , 27 I,o 8 x,I 74 

1902 

417 

i 79 J 32 ..'>Si 

1,525.887,4913 

1903 

53 ^ 

232M735 

1.589,398,796 

1904 


237 » 745,488 

1,600,322,325 

1905 

683 

24.bi3.3,622 

11980,856,737 

1906 

74 ^- 

268,384, iH7 

2,008,937,790 

iy ‘7 

794 

276,146,081 

2,061,625,035 


Approximately half of the dcposit.s in United States tru.st companies 
arc in the state of New V'ork, the number of such companies in New 
York about the 30th of June 1907, being 8S, with a capital of 
5)67,850,000, and dejiosHs of $1,020,678,220. The next highest 
states in amount of dc^^osils were Ptouiaylvaiua, with 32S companies, 
with capital of $103,953,067 and deposits of $381,397,305 ; and 
Ma.ssachusetts, wdlh 46 companies, with capital of $16,677-, 000 
and dc]»o.sits of $179,278,436. 

See Kirkbride and Sterrett, T/ie M&dtarn Trust Company (New 
Y^'ork, 1905)- (C. A. C.) 

TRUST and TRUSTEES, in the law of equity. In Roman 
and Engli.sh law alike that legal relation between two or more 
persons implied in the word trust was of comparatively late 
growth. The trust of English law is probably based upon a 
combination of the Roman coiu'eptions of usus and fideicom- 
missum. To usus is perhaps due the name us well as thf idea 
of that right over property, co-ordinate with the right of the 
nominal owner, pos.sessed by the person having the use. To 
fideicommissum appears to be due the name as well as the idea 
of that confidence reposed in another which is the essence of 
the modem trust. Vsus was in Roman law a personal servitude, 
or right of one person over the land of another, confiiaed to hLs 
personal wants and without the right to the produce and 
profits which ususfructus carried. It has little in common 
with the use of Engli.sli law but the name and the conception 
of a dual ownership. The fideicomwissum is more important 
(.see Roman Law). By the legislation of Justinian the law of 
le^aia was practically assimilated to that of fideicommissa , 
The only thing that distinguished the one from the other was 
the mode in which the gift was made : if by words of direct 
bequest it was a legafum, if by precatjory words u fidciem' 
missum. It may be noticed, as an illustration of the course 
afterw’ards taken by the law in England, that fidsicommissa in 
favour of the (Lurch were so far favoured over others that if 
paid over by mistake they could not be recovered. In addition 
to usus and fideicommissum, the Roman division of ownership 
into quiritar}^ and bonitary (to use words invented at a later 
time) may perhaps to some extent have suggested the Engli.sh 
division into legal and equitable estate. The tw'o kinds of 
ownership were amalgamated by Justinian. The gradual manner 
in which the beneficiary became subject to the burdens attaching 
to the property of which he enjoyed the benefit was a feature 
common to both the Roman and the English system. 

Use in Early English Law . — The use or trust® is aaid to have 
boon the invention of ecclesiastics well acquainted with Roman 
law, the object being to escape the provisions of the laws against 
Mortmain by obtaining the conveyance of an estate to a friend on 
the understanding that tliey should retain t!io use, i.e. the actual 
profit and enjoyment of the estate. Usee wore soon extended to 
other purposes. They were found valuabde for the defeat of proditoxs . 
the avoiding of attainder and th© charging of portions. A use had 
also the advantage of being free from the incidents of feudal tenure : 
it could be alienated inter vivos by secret conveyance, and could be 
devised by will. In many cases the feoffee *to usee, as he waus called, or 
the person seised to the use of another, seems to .liavc been &i)cci^ly 


* Use seems to be an older word than trust. Its first occurrence 

in statute law is in 7 Ric. 11 . c. rz, in the form In Littleton 

" confidence " is th© word employed. The Statute of Uses seem?^ 
to regard use, trust and confidencj© as synonymous. According tc 
Bacon, it was its permanency that distinguished the use from llu 
trust. 

* Feoffment, though the ustifil, was not the only mode ot convey 
ance to uses. Thf poeamblh of > the ^ Statute of Uses mantiozis finci* 
and recoveries, and otheg 
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on nccount of his rank and gtation, which would enable 
him to defy the common law and protect the estate of his Msiui 
que use, or the person entitled to the beneficial enjoyment. The 
act of T Rlc. II. c. 9 was directed against the choice of such persons. 
TOs alienation of land in use was looked upon with gWat disfavour 
by the common law courts, in whose eye« the cestui que use was only 
a tenant at will. Possibly the ground of their refusal to recogniee 
uses was that the assizes of the king's court could only be granted 
to persons who stood in a feudal relation to the king. The denial 
of the right followed the denial of the remedy. The use was on the 
other hand supported by the court of chancery, and execution of 
the confidence reposed in the feoffee to uses was enforced by the 
court in virtue oi the general jurisdiction which as a court of con- 
science it claimed to exercise over breach of faith. Jurisdiction was 
no doubt the more readily assumed by ecclesiastical judges in favour 
of a System by which the Church was generally the gainer. A double 
ownership of land thus gradually arose^ the nominal and ostensible 
mvnershir) — the only one acknowledged in the courts of common 
law — and the benencial ownership protected by the court of chan- 
cery. Tlic reign of Henry V. to a great extent corresponds with that 
of Augustus at Rome, as the point of time at which legal recognition 
u as given to what had previously been binding only in honour. The 
nicans of bringing the feoffee to uses before the court was the wnt 
of subpoena, said to have been invented by John de Waltham, 
bishop of Salisbury and ma-ster of the rolls in the reign of Richard II. 
By means of tins writ the feoffee to uses could be compelled to answer 
on oath the claim of his cestui que use. The doctrine of the court 
of chancery as to the execution of a use varied according as there 
was transmutation of possession or not. In the former case it was 
unnecessary to prove consideration; in the latter, generally a case 
of bargain and sale, the court would not enforce the use unless it 
was executed in law — that is, unless there was a valuable considera- 
tion, even of the smallest amount. Where no consideration could 
be proved or implied, the use resulted to the feoffor. This theory 
led to the insertion in deeds (especially in the lease ot the lease 
and release period of conveyancing) of a nominal consideration, 
generally five shillings. Lands either in possession, reversion or 
remainder could be granted in use. Most persons could be feoffees 
to uses. 'Hie king and corporations aggregate were, however, 
exceptions, and were entitled to hold the lands discharged of the use. 
On the accession of Richard III., who from his position of authonty 
had been a favourite feoffee, it was necessaiy to pass a special 
act (i Kic. III. c. 5), vesting the lands of which he had been feoffee 
either in his co* feoffees or, in the absence of co-teoffocs, in the cestui 
que use. The practical convenience ot uses was so obvious that it 
is said that by the reign of Henry VII. most of the land in the king- 
dom was held in use. The freedom of uses from liabihty to forfeiture 
for treason must have led to their general adoption during the Wars 
of liie Ro.ses.‘ The secrecy with which a ii.se could be transferred, 
contrary as it was to the publicity required for livery of Seisin 
{q.v.) at common law, led to the interference of the legislature on 
several occasions between the reigns of Richard II. and Henry Vlll., 
the general tendency of the legislation being to make the cestui 
(|iie use more and more subject to the burdens incident to the owner- 
ship of land. One of the most important statutes was the Statute 
of Mortmain (15 Ric. II. c. 5), forbidding evasion of the Statute 
De Rehgiosts of Edward I. by means of feoffments to uses. Other 
acts enabled the cestui que use to transfer tlie use without the 
concurrence ol the feoffee to uses (i Ric. III. c. 1), made a writ of 
formedon maintainable against lum (i Hen. VII. c. i), rendered his 
heir liable to wardship and relief (4 Hen. VII. c. 17), and his land.s 
liable to execution (19 Hen. VII. c. 15). At Icn^h in 15^5 the 
famous Statute of Uses (27 Hon. VIII. c. 10) was passed.^ The 
preamble of the statute enumerates the mischiefs which it was 
considered that the universal prevalence of uses had occasioned, 
affiong others that by fraudulent feoffments, fines, recoveries and 
other like assurances to uses, confidences and trusts lords lost their 
feudal aids, mon their tenancies by the curtesy, women their dower, 
mahilest perjuries in trials were committed, the king lost the profits 
of the iands of persons attainted or enfeoffed to the use ot aliens, 
and the king and lords their rights of year, day and waste, and of 
escheats nf felons' lands. To remedy this state ol things it was 
enacted, intey alia, that, where any person was seised of any here- 
ditaments to the use, confidence or trust of any other person by 
any means, the person having such use, confidence! or trust should 
be .seized, deemed and adjudged in lawful seisin, estate and posses- 
sion of such hereditaments. Full legal remedies were given to 
the cestui que use by the statute. He was enabled to distrain 
for a rent-charge, to have action, entry, condition, &c. The effect 
of this enactment was to make the cestui que use the owner at law 
as well as in equity (as had been done once before under the exocp- 
lional circumStanocs which led to 1 Ric. Hi. c. 5). provided that 


' The use, as in later times tlie trust, was, however, forfeited to 
the Crown on attainder of the feoffee or trustee for treason. 

“ It was adopted in Ireland exactly a century later by 10 Car. I. 
c. 1 (Ir.). The law ol uses and trusts in Ireland is practically the 
same as that in England, the xoaiii differences being in procedure 
rather than in substantive law. 


the use: was tone which before the statute would have been enforced 
by the court of chancery. For some time after the pasa^ of 
the statute an equitable as distinct from a legal estate did nql 
exist. But the .somewhat narrow construction df the statute by 
the common law courts in Tyrrel's case® -(155^ enabled estates 
cognisable only in equity to be again created. In that case it wat! 
held that a use upon a use ooukl not be executed* therefore in a 
feoffment to A and his heirs to the use of B and his heits to the 
use of C and his heirs only the first use was executed by the statute. 
The use of B being executed in him, that of € was not acknbwledged 
by the common law judges; but equity regarded C as benefecmJl>’’ 
entitled, and his interest an equitable estate held for him in 
trust, corresponding to that which B would have had before the 
statute. The position taken by the Court of Chancery in trusts 
may be compared with that taken in Mortgage '{q.v,). The Judicature 
Act 1873, while not going as far as the Statute ^ Uiea and com- 
bining the legal and equitable estates, makes equitable right.s 
cognisable in all courts. iTom the decision m Tyrrel's case dates 
the whole modern law of uses and trusts. In modern legal language 
use is restricted to the creation of legal estate under the Statute 
of Uses, trust is confined to the equitable estate of the cestui >qmc 
trust or beneficiary^ 

Uses since A5yj.“^The Statute of tfscs is still the baris of con- 
veyancing. K grant in a deed is still, after the alterations in the 
law made by the Conveyancing Act 1881, made '* to and to the 
use of A." "The statute does not, however, apply indiscriminately 
to all cases, as only certain uses are executed by it. It does not 
apply to leaseholds or copyholds, or to cases where the grantee to 
uses is anything more than a mere passive instniment, e.^. where 
there is any direction to him lo sell the property. The seisin, too, 
to bo executed by the statute, must be in another than him who 
has the use, for where A is seised to the use of A it is a common law 
grant. The difference is important as far as regards the doctrine 
of Possession {q.v.). Constructive possession is given by a deed 
operating under the statute even before entry, but not by a commem 
law grant, until actual receipt of rent by the grantee. The operation 
of the Statute of Uses was supplemented by the Statute of Inrol- 
ments and that of Wills (see Will.). The Statute of Inrolments 
(27 Hen. Vlil. c. ir>) enacted that no bargain and sale should pass 
a freehold unless by deed indented and enrolled within six months 
after its date in om* of the courts at Westminster or with 
rotulorum of the county. As the statute referred only to freeholds, 
a bargain and sale of a leasehold interest passed without enrolment. 
Conveyancers took advantage of this omission (wliethcr intentional 
or not) in the act. and the practical effect of it was to introduce a 
mode of secret alienation of real property, the lease and release, 
which was the general form of conveyance up to 1845. (See Con- 
veyancing.) Thus the publicity of transfer, which it was the 
special object of the Statute of Uses to effect, v'as almost at once 
defeated. In addition to the grant to uses there were other modes 
of conveyance under the statute which are now obsolete in practice, 
viz,, the covenant to stand seised and the bargain and shle. Under 
the statute, as before it, the use has been found a valuable means 
of limiting a remainder to the person creating the u.sc and of making 
an c.state lake effect in derogation of a former estate by means of 
a shifting or sprmging use. At common law a freehold could not 
be made to commence m futuro] but this end might be attained by 
a shifting use, such as a grant (common in marriage settlements) 
to A to the U.SC of B in fee simple until a marriage, and after the 
celebration of the marriage to other uses. An example of a springing 
use would be a grant to A to such uses as B shonld appoiirt and in 
‘default of and until appointment to C in fee simple. difficulty 
of deciding where the seisin was during the suspension of the use 
led to the invention of the old theory of scintilla juris, or oontinued 
possibility of seism in the grantee to uses. 'This theory was abolished 
by 23 & 24 Vict. c. 38. which enacted that all uses shonld take effect 
by force of the estate and seisin originally vested in the person 
seised to the uses. The most frequent instances of a springing use 
are powers of appointment, usual in wills and settlements. There 
lia.s been much legi.slation on the subject of powers, the main effect 
of which has been to give greater facilities for their execution, release, 
or abandonment; to aid their defective execution, and to abolish 
the old doctrine of illusory appointments. 

Trusts.— A trust in English law is defined in Lewin^s Law of 
Trusts, adopting Coke’s definition of a use, as “ a confidence 
reposed in some other^ not issuing out of the land, but %a a thing 
collateral, annexed in privity to the estate of tbe land, and to the 
person touching the land, for which cestui que trust has no 
remedy but by subpoena in Chancery.” The term trust or trust 
estate is also used to denote the beneficial interest of the cestui 
que trust. The term truster is not used, as it is in Scotland, tc 
denote the creator df the trust. A trust has some features in 
common with contract {q.v.)\ but the great difference between 
them is that a contract can only be enforced by a party or one 
in the position of a party to it, while a trust can be, Bud generally 
“ "Reports, 155a. 
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is, enforced by one not u party to its creation. It has more 
resemblance to fidet commit, sum. But the latter could only 
be created by a testamentary instrument, whilst a trust can be 
created either by will or inter vivos ; nor was there any trace in 
Roman law of that permanent legal relation which is suggested 
by the position of trustee and cestui que trust. The heir, too, in 
Roman Jaw was entitled, from a.d. 70 to the reign of Ju.stinian, 
U) oiKJ-fourth of an iierediias fideicofumissaria as against the 
beneficiary, while the very essence of the trust is its gratuitous 
character. Trusts may be divided in more than one way, 
according to the ground taken as the basis of division. C>ne 
division, and perhaps the old(*sl. as itre.sts on the authority of 
Bacon, is into simple and special, the first being where the trust 
is simply vested in a trustee and the nature of the trust left to 
constru^ion of law; the second where there is an act to be per- 
formed by the trustee. Another division is into lawful and 
unlawful f and corresponds to Bacon's division into intents or 
confidences and frauds, covins or collusions. A third division 
is into public and private. A division often adopted in modern 
textbooks and recognized by parliament in tJie Trustee Act 1850, 
is into express^ implied and constructive. An express trust is 
determined hy the person creating it. It may bo either executed 
or executory y the former whore the limitations of the equitable 
interest are complete and fintd, the latter where such limitations 
are intended to serve merely as minutes for perfecting the settle- 
ment at some future period, as in the case of marriage articles 
drawn up as a basis of a marriage settlement to be in conlormity 
with them. An implied trust is founded upon the intention of 
the person creating it; examples of it are a re.sulting trust, a 
precatory trust, and the trii.st held by the vendor on behalf (»f the 
purchaser of an astatc after contract and before conveyance. 
In this ca.se tlie vendor is sometimes called u trustee sith modo 
and the purchaser a cestui que tru.st suh modo. A constructive 
trust is judicially created from a consideration of a person's 
conduct in order to .satisfy the demamls of justic(;, without 
reference to intention. The distinction b(;tween an implied 
and a constructive tni.st is not always ver)’ (’onsistenlly main- 
tained. Thus the position of a v(‘ndor towards a purchtiser 
after contract is sometimes called a constnu'tive trust. The 
present law governing trusts re.sts upon the doctrines of equity 
as altered by legislation. 'I'lie law' w'as consolidated by the 
Trustee Act 1893 and some subsetpjcnt amending statutes. 
Its great importance has led to its becoming one of the most 
highly developed departments of equity. 

Who may tte a Trustee or Cvstw que Trust . — The m(Hl<Tn trust is 
considerably more extensive m its opera I ion than the; ancient uh<.* 
Thus the Crown and coiporations agvrc^ale can be Iriisiues. and 
|>ersonalty can be held in trust. P^ovl^.lon is made by tlie Municipal 
Corporations Act 1882. ior the administration of charitable and 
sptjcial trusts by municipal corporations. There arc certain persons 
who for obvious’ reasons, even if not Inj^ally disqualifuid, oiij^ht nut 
to be ap^xiinted trusters. Such arc infants lunatics, pc^-.sons 
domicilca abroad, felons, bankrupts and ccstws que Uustent. The 
appointment of any such person, or the falling of anv existing trustor 
into sudh a ppsMon, is gcjieraily ground for iqqilication to the court 
for appoj'ntmcACb'f a»ai6w trustee in his ])lace. Anv one may he 
a cestui truTM:’ cxcejit a corporation aggregate, w'hiich cannot 
1x5 a 'cestm que tsniei of nial estate without a licence from the Crown. 
Kor thuPulmfe^Drustoc, see below. 

Creation-' "Extiri/Uion of ike Trust . — A trust may Ik- created 
wther l>y^atstit)f a party or by operation of law- Whore a tru.st is 
created byqQtp/ a party, thv creation at common law need not be 
in ' writii^; ‘Tfe iitatute of Fraud.? altered the common hn¥ by 
enact ingtKat hll dedarations or creations of trusts or lonhdcnce.'- 
of any lands, tenements or hereditaments shall lx? manifested and 
proved by some .writing, i^gned by the party who is bv law enabled 
to declare such trust, or by his last w ill in writing, or else they shall 
be utterly void an 4 *of none effect. Trusts arising or' resulting by 
implication or construction of law are exc(‘pted, and it has been 
herd fhat the %tat\itc applies onlv to real estate and chattels real, 
HO that A trust of peraojfnl chattels may still be declared by parol. 
The dedlarAtioB of a trust by the Crown must be by letters patent. 
Trusts created by will must conform to the requirements of the Will 
Act (see “Witt), Except in the case of charitable trusts, the cestui 
que trust ittuilt a definite person A trust, for instance, merely 
W keeping up family tombs is void. Alteration of the trust estate 
by appointment of a new trustee could up to i860 only be made 
whore the instnilncnt creating the trust gave a power to so appoint, 


or by order of the court of chancery. But now by .s. 10 oi the 
Trustee Act 1893 (suporseding lx>rd St Laonards's Act of 1860 
and the Conveyancing Act 1881), Uic surviving or continuing tnistcv 
or trustoes, or the personal reprcscjitative of the last surviving or 
continuing tru.stoc, may nominate in writing a new trustee or new 
trustees. On sucli appointment the numlxir of trustees may U 
increased. Existing trustees may by deed consent to the discharge 
of a trustee wishing to retire Trust property may be vested in 
new or continuing trustees by a simple declaration to that elTeit 
Also a separate set of trustees may be appointed for any part «*i 
the property held on distinct trusts. Trusts created by operation 
ot law are {hose wliich are the effect of the application of rules ol 
equity. They include ri-sulting and constructive trusts. A result- 
ing trust is a species of implied trust, and consists of so much ot 
the equitable interest as is undisposed ol by the instrument creating 
the trust, which is .said to result to the creator and his representatives, 
An example is the piircliase of an estate in the name of the purchaw-r 
and others, or of others only. Here the beneficial mterest is the 
purchaser's. An example of a constructi\'e tru.st is a rentiwal ol 
a Iwise by a trustei- m lii.s own name, where the trustee is held to 
be constructively a trustee for those interested in the beneficial 
term. Besides lieing tliily created, it is necessary for the vahdity 
of the trust that it should be a lawful one. An unlawful tru.st is 
one which contravenes the policy (►! the 1 i\v in any re.spect. ICxampk-- 
of such trusts are trusts Jor corporation without licence, fur ii 
perpetuity, and for purposes subversive ol morality, such as trusts 
for illegitinuite children to ]>e here.*ifter born. Superstitious uses 
also fall under tins head. 'ITere aie also certain trusts which are 
avoided by statute under particular circumstance.?, .such as settle 
ments in fraud t»f creditors (see Bankruptcy). The law cannot lx- 
evaded by attempting to constitute a secret tiust for an unlawful 
purpose. If an estate be dcAuseil by words pnma laue canying 
the bi-neficial interest, with an understanding that the devisei- will 
hold the estate in trust for such a ])iiipoRC!. he may be compelled 
to answer as to tlm s<-cret trust, and on acknovvledgm<;nt or priuil 
ol it there will be a resulting trust to the hcir-at-Jaw. In the cast 
of an ad\'ow'son suspected to bt- held for the benefit of a Roinaii 
f'atholic patron, there is a sjiecial enactment to the same elleef 
(see Quark Impkoit). The rules of eipiity m charitable tny.ts 
are less strict than those adopted in private trust.?, ('hantublt 
trusts must be lawful, c.g. they must not contravene the Statutes 
of Mortmain : but a wider latitude of constrnction is allowi-d in 
order to carry out the intentions oi the founder, and they will nut 
be allowed to fail for want or uncertainty of objejcts to be benelite 1. 
The court, applying the doctrine of cy pn^s (q-v.), will, on failun- 01 
the original ground of the charily, apj^ly tne funds as nearly as 
possible in the .same manner. On this principle gilts originally madt 
for purely charitable purposes have been extended to educationiU 
purposes. Further. tru?ie< s of a charity may act by a majority, but 
ordinary' trustee? cannot by the act of a majority (unless specially 
(jmpow'ered .so to do) bind a dissenting minority or the trust property 
A trust estate is subject as far as po.?sible to the rules of law applic 
able to a legal estate of a corresponding nature, in pursuam t- ol 
the maxim. " Equity follows the law.” Thus trust property is 
assets for payment of debts, may be taken in execution, passtN to 
creditors in bankruptcy, and is subject to dower and curte.?y. to 
the rules against perpetuities, and to the Statutes of limitation 
This as.simi£ turn ol the legal and equitable estates has been produced 
partly by judicial decisions, partly by legislation. A trust is exlin- 
guished. as it is created, eitlier by' act of a party or by operation 
ol law. An example of the lormer mode of extinction is a release 
bv deed, the general means oi discharge of a trustee when tht‘ pur* 
pos»es ol the trust have been accomplislied. Extinction by operation 
of law takes place w hen I hen- i? a lailure of the objects ol the trust . 
e.C- if the cestui que trust die mtestaU- without heir? or next 01 
kin, the property, bv the Intestates Estates Act 1884, escheats in the 
same manner as if it were a legal estate in corporeal hereditarrumt''. 
Equitable interests in real estate abroail are as a rule subject to 
the tex loi't rei sitae, and an English court has no jurisdiction to 
antorci! u trust or .settle a scheme for the administration of a charit> 
in a foreign country. An English court has, however, jurisdiction 
to administer the tru.st s of a wdll as to the whole real and personal 
e.state of a testator, even though only a very small part of the estate, 
and that wholly personal, is m England. This was decid-xl by th' 
House of Lords in a well known case in iEwmg v. Orr Twtm, 
L.K. q, AE. 34). 

Rights and Duties of the Trustee. principal gem nd properties 

ol the office of tru?b-e are these : (i) A trustee having once accepts I 
the trust cannot afterwards -renounce. (2) He cannot delegate it 
but an inconvenience which formerly attaclied to de^ngs with 
trustees and trust property, in consequence partly of this rule, and 
partly of the liability of persons dealing with trustees to see that 
money paid to them was properly applied, was lar jely obviated 
by 8, 17 of the Trustee Act 1893 (replacing s. 2 of the Trustee Acl 
1888). which in effect provides that a trustee may appoint a solicitor 
to be his agent to receive and give a discharge for any' money or 
valuable consideration or property receivable by the trustee under 
the trust, by permitting the solicitor to have the cu.?tody of anil 
to produce a deed having in the body tkK'reOf or endorsed thereon a 
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receipt tor the consideration money or other consideration, the deed 
lieing executed or the endorsed receipt being signed by ihe trustee; 
and a tnirtee is not chargeable wrth breach of trust by reason only 
(j£ liis having made or concurred in making any such appointment; 
and the producing of any such deed by the solicitor is a Bufficient 
authority to the person hable to pay tor his paying to the solicitor 
without the solicitor producing any separate or other direction or 
authority in that behalf from the tmstee. (3) In the case of co- 
trustees the office must be exercised by all the trustees jointly. 
(4) On the death of one trustee there is survivorship ; that is, the 
trust will pass to the survivors or survivor. (5) One trustee shall 
not be liable for the acts of his co-trustee, (o) A trustee shall derive 
no personal benefit from the trustcesliip. The office cannot be 
icnouncad or delegated, because it is one of personal confidence. 
It can, however, be resigned, and legislation has given a retiring 
trustee large powers of appointing a successor. The liability of one 
trusty for the acts or defaults of another often raises very difficult 
(]U68tions. A difference is made between trustees and executors. 
An executor is liable for joining in a receipt pro forma, as it is not 
necessary for him to do so, one executor having authority to act 
without his co-executor; a trustee can .show that he only joined 
lor conformity, and that another received the money. The Tule 
of equity by which a beneficiary who consented to a breach of trust 
was liable to indemnify the trustees to the extent of his interest 
lias taken definite statutory shape in s. .45 of the Trustee Act 1893 
(replacing s. 6 of the Trustee Act tS88), which enacts that when a 
rrustoe commits a breach of trust at the instigation or request or 
with the consent in writing of a beneficiary, tlie High Court may, 

1 1 it thinks fit, and notwithstanding that the beneficiary is a married 
woman entitled for her separate use and restrained from anticipation, 
luake such order as to the court seems just for impounding all or 
any part of the interest of the beneficiary in the trust estate by way 
of indemuity to the trustee. The rule that a trustee is not to benefit 
liV his office is subject to some exceptions. He may do so if the 
instrument creating him trustee specially allows him remuneration, 
as is usually the ca.se where a solicitor is appointed. The main duties 
of trustees are to place the trust property in a projicr state of security, 
to ktiop it (if personalty) in safe custody, and to properly mvest and 
•.Ustrihute it. A trustee must be careful not to place himself in 
a position where his interest might clash with his duty. As a rule 
he cannot safely purchase from his cestui quo trust wliile the fiduciary 
lolation exists between them. Investments by trustees demand 
.weial notice. The Trustee Act 1803 has consolidated the law on 
Inis point, and provides, as it were, a code or charter of investment 
authorizing trustees, unless expressly forbidden by the mstruraent 
(if any) creating the trust, to invest trust funds in various modes, 
of which the more important are as follows : In any of the parha- 
luentary stocks or public funds or government securities of the 
United Kingdom; on real or heritable securities in Great Bntain 
or Ireland; in stock of the Bank of England or the Bank of Ireland; 
in India 3^ % stock and India stock; in any securities, the 
interest of which is for the time being guaranteed by parliament; 
in consolidated stock created by the London County Council; in 
ihc debonture or rent-charge or guaranteed or preference stock of 
an> railway company in Great Britain or Ireland incorporated by 
'special act of parliament, and havmg during each of the ten years last 
pjuit before the date of investment paid a dividend at the rate of 
not leas than 3 % on its ordinary stock ; in the debenture stock of 
any railway company in India, the interest on which is paid or 
guaranteed bv the secretary of state in council ot India; in the *' B 
annuities of the Eastern Bengal, the Esust Indian and the Sind, Pun- 
jab and Delhi railways ; and also in deferred annuitie.s—comprised 
m the register of holders of annuity Class D, and annuities comprised 
lu the register of annuitants Cla.ss C of the East Indian Railway 
Company; in the stock of any railway company in India upon which 
a fixed or minimum dividend in sterling is paid or guaranteed by 
the secretary of state in council of India, or upon the capital of which 
the interest is so guaranteed; in the debenture or guaranteed or 
preference stock of any company in Great Britain or Ireland estab- 
lished for the supply of water for profit, and incorporated by special 
act of parliament or by royal charter, and having during each of 
the ten years last past before the date of mve.stment paid a dividend 
of not less than 5 % per annum on its ordinary' stock ; in nominal 
or inscribed stock issued, or to be issued, by the corporation of any 
municipal borough having, according to the returns of the last census 
prior to the date of investment, a population exceeding 50,000; or 
by any county council under the authority of any act of parhament 
or provisional order; in any of the stocks, funds or securities for the 
time being authorized for the inv-estment of cash under the control 
or subject to the order of the High Court. Trustees may from time 
to time vary any such investments for others of an authorized nature. 
The statutory power to invest on real securities does not, of course, 
authorize the purchase of realty; but by s. 5 of the Trustee Act 1893 
a power to invest in real securities (in the absence of express provision 
to the contrary) authorizes investment on mortgage of leasohold 
jiroporty held for an unexpired term of not less than 200 years and 
not subjoct to a greater rent than one shilling a year, or to any right 
of redemption or condition of re-entry except for non-payment of 
I’f'nt. 


The position of trustees in respect of what was frequently an uadue 
personal responsibihty lor the administration of their trust 
been much improved by s. 8 of the Trustee Act 1888 (not repealed 
by the Trustee Act 1893) and s. 3 of the Judicial Trustees Act 1896. 
Sub-section (i) of the former enactment (with some omissions) runs 
as fellows : “ In any action or other proceeding against a trustee 
or any person claiming through him, except where the claim is 
founded upon any fraud or fraudulent breach of trust to which 
the trustee was party or privy, or is to ^t^cover trust property, or 
the proceeds thereof still rotaine<l by the trustee, or previously 
received by the trustee and converted to his use, the following 
provisions shall apply : (a) All rights and privileges conferred by 
any statute of limitations shall be enjoyed in the like manner and 
to the like extent as if the trustee or person claiming through him 
had not been a trustee or person claiming through him. (b) If tlie 
action or other proceeding is brought to recover money or other pro- 
perty, and is one to which no existing statute of limitations applies^ 
the trustee or person claiming through him shall be entitled to the 
benefit of. and be at liberty to plead the lapse of time as a bar to 
such action or other proceeding in the like manner and to the like 
extent as if the claim had been against him in an action of debt for 
money had and received." The statutory period of limitation which 
trustees are thus permitted to plead is the six years fixed as the 
period of limitation for actions of debt by the Limitation Act 1623 
It has been decided on the above section that in the case of a breach 
of trust insisting of an improper investment of the trust funds, 
time begins to run in favour of the trustee from the date of the 
investment. Sub-section (3) of the Judicial Trustees Act i89(> 
provides that ‘‘ if it appears to the court that a trustee, whether 
appointed under that act or not, is or may be personally liable for 
any breach of trust, whether the transaction alleged to ^ a breach 
of trust occurred before or after the jiassing of that act, but 
has acted honestly and reasonably, and ought fairly to be excused 
for the breach of trust and for omitting to obtain the directions 
of the court m the matter in which he committed such breach, then 
the court may relieve the trustee eitlier wholly or partly from personal 
liability for the same." Owing to the generally reduced rate of 
interest obtainable for money invested on trust securities, the court 
has in several instances, and even as against defaulting trustees, 
charged them with interest at 3 % per annum (instead of 4 %. which 
was formerly the recognized rate) upon sums found due from them 
to the trust estate. 

Under the old law trustees could not safely advance on mortgage 
more tlian two-thirds of the actual value of agricultural land or 
one-hall of the value of houses. This “ two- thirds rule " is now 
made statutory by s. 8 of the Tnistec Act 1893. which enacts that 
" a trustee lending money on the security of any property on which 
he can lawfully lend sliall not be chargeable wifii breach of trust 
by reason only of the proportion borne by the amount of the loan 
to the value of the property at the time when the loan was made, 
provided that it appears to the court that in making the loan the 
trustee was acting upon a report as to the value of the property 
made by a person whom he reasonably believed to be an able 
practical surveyor or valuer instructed and employed independently 
of any owner of the property, whether such surveyor or valuer carried 
on business in the locality where the property is situate or elsewhere 
and that the amount of the loan does not exceed two equal third 
parts of the value of the propert}' as stated in the report, and that 
the loan was made under the advice of the surveyor or valuer ex- 
pressed in the report." The same section protects trustees for not 
•investigating the lessor's title when lending on the leasehold security, 
and for taking a shorter title than they might be otherwise entitl^ 
to on the purchase or mortgage of any property, if they act with 
prudence and caution. By s. 9 (replacing s. 5 of the ’Tnistee Act 
1888) trustees who commit a breach of trust by lending more th fip 
the proper amount on any property are excused from making good 
any more than the excess of the actual loan over the sum which they 
might have properly lent m the first instance. 

Jf^tghts and Duties of the Cestui gue Trust . — These may be to a 
great extent deduced from what has been already said as to the 
correlative duties and rights of the trustee. The cestui que trust 
has a general right to the due management of the trust property, 
to proper accounts and to enjoyment of the profits. He can as a 
rule only act with the concurrence of the trustee, unless he cAoira g 
remedy against the trustee himself. 

Judicial Trustees.— Thu Judicial Trustees Act 1896, inaugurated 
a semi-official system of trusteeship wliich was new in England, 
but had been known in Scotland for upwards of 150 years. The 
general scope of the act is indicated by s. i (i), which runs as follows ; 

" Where application is made to the court by or on behalf of the 
person creating or intending to create a trust, or by or on behalf 
of a trustee or beneficiary, the court may, in its discretion, appoint 
a person (in this act call^ a judicial trusteed to be a trustee of t]^t 
trust, either jointly with any other person or as sole trustee, and if 
sufficient cause is shown, in place of all or any existing trustees." 
The act and the rules made under it (the Judicial Trustees Rules 
provide that judicial trustees shall be under the control and 
supervision of the court as officers thereof, and may paid for their 
services out of the trust property. The trust accounts are to be 
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audited annually, and a report thereon made to the court, which 
has power to order inquiries into transactions connected with the 
administration of the trust. A judicial trustee may be required 
to give security, and in any case has to keep the trust account with 
a bank approved by the court, and deposit title-deeds and other 
documents of title in such custody as the court directs. Communica- 
tions between judicial tnistccs and the court with reference to their 
duties are permitted to be made with little or no formality, and 
strict proof of facts may be waived in projier cases. The act may, 
in short, be described as an attempt to provide for an ohicial che^ 
upon the administration of trusts, while avoidmg the formahty and 
expense incident to the procedure in an administration action. 

Public TrustBe , — A step further was taken by the Public Trustee 
Act 1906, which established the office of public trustee. By the 
act lie is a corporation solo, with perpetual succession and an oliicial 
seal and may sue and l)e sued under his official title. He may, if 
he thinks fit, act in the administration of estates of small value; 
as custodian trustee, or as an ordinary' trustee; he may be appointed 
a judicial trustee, or administrator of a convict's property. The 
law of trusts generally is ajijilicablo to him and he can act either 
alone or jointly with other persons. He has an absolute discretion 
as to whether he will accept or not any trust, but cannot decline 
acceptance on the ground only of the small value of the trust pro- 
}ierty. He cannot accept any trust which involves the managemont 
or caiTving on ol a business, ^cept in certain cases authoriaod under 
rules appended to the act. He cannot accept a trust under a deed 
of arrangement for the benefit of creditors, nor of an insolvent estate, 
nor one exclusively for religious or charitable purposes. His powers 
and duties arti dealt with by the act under three headings: (i) In 
ihp Administration of Smalt Estates. --On the appheation ofiaiiy person 
entitled to apply to the cmirt {i.e. the High Court, and as respects 
trusts Within its jurisdiction, the county court) for an order for 
administration of any estate, the gross value of which is proved to 
the satisfaction of the public trustee to bt* less than he may 

administer the estate, and must do so if the persons beneficially 
entltlesd are persons of small means, unless he sees good reason for 
rerfusing. By declaration in writing signed and sealed by him the 
trust property other than stock vests in him, and the right to transfer 
or call for the transfer ot any stock forming part of the estate, pro- 
^dded that he docs not exercise the right of himself transferring iitock 
without the leave of the court; this general provision also does 
not apph' to cojiyholcl, in resjiect ol which he has the same newel's 
1t> convey them as if he had been appointed under s. 33 of the Trustee 
Act“ T803. Power is given to the court to order, for reasons of 
economy, that an estate being administered by the court be admims- 
fered by the pubhe trustee. (2) As Custodian Trustee . — The public 
trustee, if be consents to act, may b<^ appointed custodian trustee on 
an application to the court, or by the testator, settlor or other creator 
of any trust or a person having power to appoint new truatees. 
When he is so api>ointed the trust piqierty is transferred to him 
as if he were the sole trustee, but the managoment of the trust 
property and any discretionary power remain vested in the other 
trustees. His relations uifh the managing trustees are further 
defined by the act. (3) As an Ordrnar)' Trustee . — The public trustee 
may be appointed trustee, executor, ^c,, of any will or settlement 
or instrument of any dale either under his official title or other 
sufficient designation. In a will a sentence to the follo^dng effect 
would be sufficient : '* I appoint the Public Trustee executor and 
trustee of this my will.^* Where the public trustee haa been ap- 
pointed a trustee of any trust, a co-trustee may retire from tlic trust 
under S. ir bf the Public Trustee Act r8g^ notwithstanding that 
there are nbt more than two trustees, and without such consents 
affl gre flection. Tlie consolidated fund of the United 

Kingdom is Rkble* to make good all .sums required to discharge any 
BkbSify.M^teh thb public trustee if he v'cre a private trustee would 
OT OTWttnafl^ t«iiid!scharg<^ except where neither tho public 
his owners contributed to it, ond whiclMieither he 
nor any “-of his officers could by reasonable diligence have averted. 
A person agfriusi^ed by afiy act or omission or decision of the public 
fmsfee in rl^^on'to i(^y wtwt inty apply to the court, and the court 
may muke^wch orofjr irt the niatter as it sees fit. The act contains 
pcMftons invesbgfution and audit of trust accounts," which 

moV take the application of any trustee’ or beneficiary; 

#f 4 tie pfiftibij do agree Upon a solicitor and public accountant 
for the purpose, they are appointed by the public trustee, who has 
ertBre discretipn over the source from which the expenses are to 
bo defrayed. The fees payable under the act are fixed by the 
Phhlic Trustee (Fq^ Order; they are of two kinds : fees on capital 
a^id^leos on inpomCT The object of the department Is not to make 
profit, but rherefy to jiay expenses. Full iirformation as to dhe 
Hrttchincjy wid pr<x:odurh'of the office and the requiTements necessary 
to^obfte the services ofThe public trustee are obtainable on applica- 
tfOil to we Pilblic Trustee Office, CleraenUs Inn, London. 

' hMory of the law differs con^derably from that 

of England, tjl^jjfh'purnaps the position of the Scottish trufitoe is 
now not vphr* dlfe t ^ n t from that of the trustae in England. The 
Stktute of ’lJstes did riot apply to Scotland, since neither that nor 
any similar legislation ‘Was necessary in a system in which law and 
<^uity were administered by the same tribunals. Trusts seem to 
have existed from time immemorial, and have been frequently 


regulated by statute. The policy of the EngUeh Statute of Frauds 
was no doubt intentionally imitated m the Act (69^, 0. 25, enacting 
that no action of declarator of truat should be svetained as to any 
deed of trust made for therMiter, except upon a declaration or back- 
bond of trust lawfully subscribed by the person lalleged to be trustee 
axhi against whom or his heirs or aasignees tho dticlarator should 
be intended, or unless the same wore referred to oath of the 
party stmpltdter. The act docs not apply to all cases, but only to 
those in which by the act of parties documents of title are in the 
name of a trusts, but the beneficial interest in another. Tlie 
person creating the trust is called the truster, a term unknown in 
England. On the other hand tho term cestui que trust is unknown 
m Scotland. The office of truGtee is prima facie gratuitous, ai^ in 
England, it being consulered to fall under the contract of mandate. 
Some of the main differences between England and Scotti.sh law 
are these : there is no presumption in Scotland of a resulting trust 
m favour of a purchafler; a trust which lapses by the failure of a 
beneficiary goes to the Crown as ultimus heres; the office of trustee 
is not a joint office, therefore there is no right of survivorship, and 
on tho death of a trustee the survivors are incompetent to act, unless 
a certain number be declared or presumed to be a quorum, or tho 
office be conferred on trustees and the accedors and survivors of 
them. Sometimes the conciirronce of one trustee is rendered abso- 
lutely necessary by his being named stne qua non. The Court of 
Session may appoint new trustees, but generally appoints a judiaal 
factor. Tliore has been a considerable amount of le^slation, chiefly 
in the direction of extending the jxiwers of trustees and of the court 
in trust matters. 'Ibe powers ot investment given to tru.ste«.s art- 
much the same as those allowed in England. 

United States . — In New York and many other states uses and 
trusts have been abolished (with certain exceptions), and every 
estate, .subject to those exceptions, is deemed a legal right cogni- 
.sable in courts of law. Some of these exceptions ore implied trusts 
and express trusts to .sell land for the benefit of creditors, to flcU, 
mortgage or lease lands for the benefit of legatsees, or for the purpose 
of satisfying any charge thereon, to receive the rents and profits 
of lands and apply them to the use of any person during the life of 
such person or any shorter term, or to receive such rents and profits, 
and accumulate the same within the limits allowed by the hvw. 
Some states allow the creation of trusts (other than those arising 
by implication or operation of Jaw) only by means of will or deeil. 
Where the trust is of real estate, the dead must generally be registered. 
Forms of deeds of trust are given in the Statutes of Virginia and 
other .states. The English doctrine of cy prl$ is being adopted in 
many .states. A public trustee as a corporation sole oxj.sts in .some 
states. A trustee under American law is genorahy entitled to 
compensation for his services. Spendthrift trusts, i.e. those umlor 
which the enjoyment of income bequeathed by will in such a way 
as to prevent creditors of the beneficiary from reaching it before it 
gets into his hands, are generally supported {Ntcliols v. Eaton, 
91 United States Reports, 713). A voting trust " is a concerted 
transfer of their shares in a corporation by a majority of the share- 
holders to trustees to hold and vote on them for a specified period 
for the purpose of securing the adoption or continuanoc of a certain 
hue of cor|)orate action. Any shareholder may recode from such 
an arrangement and reclaim his stock. 

AirrHoiiinEs.-~Theprincipal authority is Lewin's Law of Trusts; 
otli^r treatises ore those of Godefroi and Underhill. For American 
Law sec Perry On Trusts. The principal authority on chantabie 
truKts IS Tudor. For the history may be consult^ Bacon, Law 
Tracts; Reading, On the Statute of Uses; Gilbert, On Uses; Sandew, 
On U SOS and Trusts; Spence, Equitable Jurtsdiction, i. 433; Uigby, 
Hist, of the Law of Real Property y chs. vi. and vii. 

TRUSTS, in Economics. The word “ trusts,” as used hew, 
includes all those aggregations of capital engaged in productive 
industry that, by virtue of their industrial Strength^ have or 
are supposed to liave some monopolistic power. Legal., mono- 
polies, as such, and natural monopoiiies are excluded^ although 
it is frequently true that the trusts are aided by and sometimes 
control naturd monopolies. Trusts are here considered to be 
identical with the so-called capitalistic , monopolies.” As 
‘‘ trusts ” started in America, the subject will be coasider-ed 
here first from the point of view of American experience. 

While it is probably true,tha:t trusts arc a product of evolu- 
tion, it is desirable to analyse and explain conception in 
some detail if we are to understand their industrial significance. 
Competition, especially among industries managed on a great 
sqa^, often makes modem business unprofi^le. Comrtnercial 
men have been thus compelled in som^, lyay niodify former 
methods of doing business. So long as most imiustrieB were run 
on a small scale, the differences in the ability and the faoiliricfi 
of the various competitors were so ;^ea!t that only lihose at tfhe 
lower end of the scale of excellence were forced out of the busi- 
ness — this to the general advantage of industrial society. TIk 
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great ma^s of produced? remained vigorMisly ijompetiftfr 
one another, some Makiiig larger, others smaller profits, bitt'all 
except a frw at the losvet matron mkkmg at loa'St a 
Under modem business conditions competitors are often, rela- 
tively speaking, few in number, of substantially equal ability, 
and controlling substantklFy eqnal facilities for managing the 
business econdmiOally. Consequently, bi suCh circumstances, 
modem competition differs greatly from that form which was 
familiar to the earlier economists. Among competitors of 
such great resources, the struggle may last long after the 
business has beconfie unprofitable to all before any will fail. 
Among coippCfitors so nCarly ^nal in strength, the entire 
ittdmstry may be very injured by competition before 

eiiongh me forced out to affect materially the severity of the 
competition. 

The dictum of Stephenson, tpat “ where combination is 
possible, competition is impossible,” has a much wider appli- 
cation now than in the early days of railways. The modern 
facilities for the transportation of goods, for the rapid trans- 
mission of intelligence by fast mail, and especially for the in- 
stiintaneous exchange of information by the telegraph and 
telephone, have made it possible to manage easily a large busi- 
ness, however widely separated its different plants or estab- 
lishments may be. In the middle of the 19th century or there- 
abouts, on account of the lack of the.se facilities, management 
of such institutions would often have been impossible. Many 
ol the advantages of combinations are entirely dependent upon 
these modern facilities, and on that account these facilities may 
be said to be an occasion, if not a cause, of the trusts. 

If the prodvict of An industry is of such a nature that its 
quality is substantially uniform and can be readily tested by 
purchasers, especially if the goods are such that 
ofrnrmt they are ordinarily sold in large quantities, tlie 
iadaatrimt competition between rival establishments must 
almost of nece.ssity be a competition in price. Sugar refining, 
oil refining, the distilling of spirits, the manufacture of salt, 
are such industries. The standard quality is readily tested, 
and the manufacturer who can offer the standard product 
at the lowest price effects a sale. Industries manufacturing 
comparatively inexpensive articles for the retail trade, put them 
up in pack^es which become well known to customers i and those 
industries whose goods are «old under brands or trade^-marks, 
or in some other form so that they are familiar to buyers, afford 
an example of competition of an entirely different kind. When 
the reputation of a certain brand of goods of this nature 
l^ecomes established, consumers make no further efforts to test 
Its quality,' and the retail price often becomes a customary 
price. If a manufacturer of such goods finds hi.s trade injured 
by a rivalj his most effective means of competition will often 
not a lowering of the price, but an increase of the outlay on 
advertising. Soap, baking-powder, photopaphic cameras for 
general us'e, ahd of late years certhm brands of coffee, patent 
medicine, and oth^ drugs of similar nature, are examples 
of tlii.S(cUass Those indiistriea in which the competition becomes 
a matter of cutting pf^, prices vcan by combination remove rivals 
from the 4el(h And thep prices up to a remunerative rate. 
Compef^ors.ini industries of ihe second qlass hy^ombination can 
save of the costs of selling, 4ind thus without any increase 
in ^fjwce pf the product may ^ve cpcaigh of the cost to make 
the busine,ss,prQfitahle- 

Sonic of the advantages df corilbination over competition which 
have led to the ofganiifttton of irnsts may be enumerated : — 

I. The coBt ot SfeUiiig niay toe greatly lessened. As has been 
intixnatecl, oqmpetition in the case of Indtiatnes of ;thc second class 
napped above leads to very exp^sive advertising hi 
order to efipct sklCS. An examination of the pages of 
Mta Gam • AtnerJOan mafgar.lhe^j, \VSth h 'thofught aiJ f 0 the 

tammuon. amomit charged for 'the use of these advertiatng pages 

(from one (hundred r to a^>higb as even hundred dollars^ or f^m 

£20 to 09, per page for a amglc insertion in aome of the magazines 
with the largest qirculat'ion) will convince one of the cost of such 
compt^five advertising. The dxplensO ‘involved in making attrao* 
tive shciw^witidowa In BtdixAimi sbo^.anff'in >caUing the attantlon of 
tlie public to popular wares by posters scattered about the country 


aijd by legends painted on rocks, on buildings along tlie Knes of 
' Sc., hre other common examples. 

±. Tne salaries of commercial travellers, together with their 
hotel and travelling expenses, are of a similar nature. This com- 
petitive advertising in many cases dbes not increase to a^ note- 
uMrthy extent the consumption of the products in ' question, but 
merely attracts customers from one manufacturer to another. 
Combination among establishments that do this costly advertising 
saves a large part of the expense without Teaching materially the 
quantity of goods sold. 

*3. If different mantrfaCturing establljfhments, Scattered through- 
out the country, are brought under One management, it M !1 be 
pt^ible for orders for goods to be recei^ved at ohe cienttal blRce, 
and then to bo distributed to the federated establi^dimertta, that 
goods can be despatched to customers in each case from tiiC nearest 
establishment. In this way freight expenses may be very gteatfy 
lessened, cross freights over the same territory 'bcang mibsttmtiany 
eliminated, A Single establishment supplying allot its custemers 
would often be compelled to deliver much longer distances at greatly 
increased expense. 

4. The entire profit of an est.ilylishmeht frequently depends upon 
the sldll of the manager. When many different: Vktabhshments 
are organized into one, it is possible to select the most skilfUl manager 
of all and to put him in charge of the combination, tlius securing 
in nmny cases, if the trust includes practically all of the esta#)li 9 h- 
ments in the entire industry, the ablest manager in the coUrftiy 
for them all. It is of course true that as an establisbmmit inCrea.ses 
in si/.c, or as a combination increases the number of its branches, 
especially if they are widely scattered, it becomes impos.siblc h>r 
the manager to give his personal supervision to the details of mlana^- 
ment of each institution. An exeentive ofliccr of the highest slml, 
however, will so select his subordinates, so direct their work, 'ami 
so infuse into them his own spirit, that, under careful inspection, 
comparatively little will be lost from his inability to be present 
personally in each separate establishment. In the lafgCr cOmbintt- 
tions frecpient rt'ports, often daily, are made from eadi concern, 
giving in detail the quantity of the output, the quality of tiie gtxXJs, 
the exact cost of the different processes of manufacture; son^AjaIk^ 
is possible to compare continually each of them with all of thaOithicBk 
to detect tiie .special weakness of each, and in this way to 

any shght defects in any one establishment, and to bring all neoriy 
up to the highest level of pmductivc capacity. 

5. Each business manager is likely to nave sotne special cXcellCtfce 
in ius methods of management. One will be particularly skitM 
in tlic technique of manufacturing; another in the orgauizettion 
of tiic business; a third in selling goods, and so on. By combining 
many establishments into one, it is possible so to difebutC this 
managerial skill that each superintendent will be gh'en the depart- 
ment lor which he is peculiarly fitted, and the Whole establishment 
will thus get the benefit, not metely of the best executive (ability at 
the head, but also of the best managing skill at the head of each 
sepamte department. In many cases it is prbbable that as mucih is 
saved in Ibis way as in any other. 

0, Besides this distribution ol skill of the managers, it is som0'times 
equally bcndficial to distribute the various products of the combina- 
tion among the different plants. For example, in the rnanufi^mure 
of hoop and bar irOn the products are turned out in great \^ncties 
of size, probably from scventy-five to a hundred. Whdlesale dchfers 
in sending their orders to the mills are hkely to call Idf frotn ten to 
fifty different kinds. If these orders go to an establishinait Which 
has but one large mill^ it may be necc-ssary, iff order tO exedntc fhe 
order, to Change the rolls in the mill severa tim«s, Causing thtia a 
waste of power, Of time and of energy. If several e^tab^hmCnts 
arc combined, each can bp equipped ftir certain Wh^bn/tn 

these circumstances, a large order is received, to eaCh establiim’mqnt 
will bt* s^’nt that part of the order which it is espeCidIny eipqppcti 
to fulfil, and thus, without any Changes of rbltt oT ^ppage bf 
machinery, the separate ^izes can be made. The same prindplfe 
holds of course in nearly all lines of work, in sOttie to a greater degree 
than in others ; but in the manufacture pf hoop and bar ^on a kavihg 
from tMs source amounting to from a 'dOffat to a and a 
or from 4s. to 6s. per ton is sometimes made. ’ ' 

7. The advantage of unifying in one cethhllshJh^t riihnu- 

facturb of products somew hat allied iff haturc appears also in ^litig 
goods. If customers can buy all of the various kindk pf related 
goods in one Wtablishmcnt, mheh Of their time hnd wdfl’bte 

saved. Sonic of the larger cohibifiatiOhs, therefore, in orifcT 'to 
make this saving for their customer^ and thUs tO be sure rif tefairilng 
l^ir orders, a/dd to their plant iacilitifia fiir making ^products which 
a smaller establishment could hardly manufacture. For eidample^ 
the Distilling Company of America, which controls, probably 90 % 
of the entire product of corn spirits, found it ,to its advaategiMi* 
add to its plant several rye distilleries, and to putfchSlse a number 
of the leaning faeands of whiskies for ctottsum^cn ad ibcvetk|peM4 
in pn^r thftt they might supply ; the ntode along dfftw<hit ,lifia» <M 
practically all dcalerp in spirits and whiskies, jp ,thqi,jWay,^i^ 
fot themselves many custorners who othtTwiae imght have oeefi lost, 

8. The mere sire of an cstfiblishmcnt and ^wly 

at any time on short notice any order, htrwovw lllilge,.g!vds'it also 
an advantage in retaining custom. A concern that controls only 
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froiu 5 to 10 % of the entux- output of a country in any special line 
of goods might at times find it impossible U> supply goods promptly, 
large customers who might thus be embarrassed arc more ready 
to deal regularly with an cstabhahmeni controlling 75 to 90% of 
the output, if tfiey can in this way be sure of having their orders 
attended to promptly. It is stated that the Amtirican Sugar Refill- 
^ig Comjiany on Uiis account has been able to secure, wdth consider- 
able regularity, one-sixteenth of a cent a pound more on its refined 
sugars than the independent refineis, tlie latter being frequently 
compelled to Cut their jirices to that extent in order to make 

0. Chvirig to the fact that the mtroductioii of goods into new 
markets, especially into foreign markets, is a matter of time, ex- 
jx;iidituro of energy, and of money, the large establishment with 
great capital has in this particular also a decided advantage. The 
.Standard Oil Company, and American Tobacco Company, and other 
similar establishments, have thus been al>lc to oj>cn up new markets 
in Europe, in Japan, China and other jjortions of the Far J'.ast more 
readily oy far than individual producers along tliosi' lines could 
have done. This stimulus to the foreign trade acts also beneficially 
to the domestic trade, inasimicli as the exportation of part of the 
pnxluct tends to keep prices somewhat liigher at home, and as the 
added demand for the raw- material influences its price, thus creates 
a demand for labour along many lines, 

io. The combination also frequently saves for its stockholders 
considerable sums from its wiser dealing witli credits, and this in 
a way also that Is beneficial to the entire business community. 
When competition is very severe among dificrent establishments, 
the managers, in order to iiu reuse their sAlcs, will not infrequently 
grant credit somewhat unwisely. Tlu' combination controlhag a 
large part of the market is not so templed, and moreover has the 
fKiwer to bring needed pressurt' to lusir upon delinquent debtors 
iuor(‘ readily, so that losses from bad debts are much lefis frequent. 

llcsidcs the special savings that serve as reasons for the forma- 
tion of combinations, certain sjiecial favours at times lead to 
theur formation. 

1. The protective tariff is most fretiucntly cited as such a favour, 

lly the protection whicli a protective duty gives against foreign 
^ . ccunpetitioii, it doubtless often furnishes the occasion 

for the formation of trusts. If a large amount of capital 
f 1'’ tempted into the intlustry through the profits pr()- 
inised by the tarifl, and therefore conqietition among 
* the various establishments becomes fierce, it is much 

easier for them to form a combination with the certainty of good 
profits, provided the domestic comjietition can Ik* (n erconu*, if they 
are certain that foreign competition also is to lx* excluded. On 
the other hand, it would hardly be right to s]K‘ak of the taritl as in 
this ca.so the direct cause. In other industries not protected by 
the tariff the same fierce competition leads to the formation of 
combinatioii.s. The tariff is simply fui encouraging condition. The 
removal of the tariff would not destroy tlie combination unk*iis it 
de;jtroyed the industry at the same time; but, uii the other hand, the 
removal of a protective tariff might ver>‘ easily pnjvent the abu-scs of 
exorbitant prices which might be exacted by a combination pro- 
tc'ctcd by the tariff, 

2. It is doubtless true that combinations have u goexi many times 
b(x;n encouraged by special discriminating rates of freight granted 
by the railways or othci’ transportation agencies. There i.s, of 
course, a certain economic advantage to the railways in Iiaving 
goods despatched in large quantities by consigners who are able 
to supply their own cars, loading and unloading faciliticsi, &c. Rail- 
ways on that account often jirefer to deal with large finns, and, 
otlicr things being equal, are willing to gi\ c them some spcxiial rales. 
These conceits sdao are likely to have rather better crexlit than 
the smaller ones,*- 89 that dealing with them ensures prompt pay 
and che^er collection of accounts. The competition among the 
different raffwAys Jilso ^pfhe freights whicli an important cii.stomcir 
can furnish Leaebtto cutt^ of tne rate.s in their favour. These 
special raflrt, however, whether justified from the business point 
of view or 4f€ beyond any question from tlie social point of 
view of tint i* vary ^rave injury. A manufacturer who receives 
these spcciaj iAvourTciCft build up a bu.siness substantially monopol- 
istic in its extefit,. whereas his rival of equal or even of greater ability, 
and equally as a jnanufacturer, w^ould be ruinOT if he did not 
rcctfdvc like rates, The injustice of such discriminations and their 
evil effects on’ the chramunity have been recognized by legi.slatures 
and courts in America, ^nd they are practically umversally for- 
bidden. It remaihs beyond question true that they arc, notwith- 
standing. very frequently granted. 

In recent ycftra in the United States there can be little question 
tl|«t the formation of the great combinations has been much 
^ ’ encoura^ 4)y the opportunities, which promoters 

were able to seize, of making for themselves large 
profits. .. The movement towards combination was so fully 
recognized and the advantages in many cases so palpable, that a 
weH-informed'and skilful promoter was often able to persuade 
ti large proportiompf the manufacturers in some special industry 
to combing ^tich combination, the 


promoter has in mapy cases seen to It Ural he himsdl first 
bought the properties which he could very shortly turn over 
to Ihe combination at high rates of profit; or else he has been 
able to persuade the new corporation to issue large amounts of 
stock, of which considerable proportions were given to him in 
return for his services. It has been true in many cases that these 
securities have been speculative in nature, but nevertheless the 
promoter has often reaped in this way large rewards. The possi- 
bility of this profit has doubtless stimulated his activity in urging 
the combinations. 

Associated with th<' promoter in the organization of these com- 
binations huve iKsually been bankers or other financiers who stood 
ready, for an amount of stock or other promised profit 
sufficiently large to compcn.Hale them for their risk, 
to furnish to the combinations cash sufficient to start 
the biisincsvs and to jirovide other needed capital. Usually the 
form of underwriting employed has been this : A promoter engaged 
in the formation of a combination and needing a certain fixed sum 
in cash, would make an arrangement with a bank to sell to it at 
a price agreed ujion such portions of a named amount of stock as 
were not disposed of to oilier cuBtomers before a certain fixed date. 
I 'or example, the bank might agree to furuish one million dollars 
in cash {/2oo,ooo) in return for say four millions of stock ^800,000), 
or to piircha.se itself at a fixed price all the remainder of the 54,000,000 
stock unsold at the date agretid upon, the bank itself to become the 
.sales agent. In those circumstances the bank W'ould naturally 
use its lx's! endeavours to sell the four millions of stock to otht’r 
cu.stomers at the j)rice agreed upon, say twenty-five dollars, or 
per share. So far as it failed of disposing of the entire amount, it 
would take the remainder itself. For taking thest^ risks, naturall} 
the bank has almost invariably asked a vcr>' high commission, and 
not infrequently it has been asserted tliat the managers of the banks 
have been given a special bonus for themselves privately, in addition 
to the rates of profits grantwl the bank. 

These large amounts of stock that are paid to the promoter au'l 
the finaiicuT for Ihe purptm* of bringing about the organization 
of a large trust, lead, of course, to what is called over- ^ . 

capitalization. What the proper baais of capitalization 
for a manufacturing industry should be, is a matter that 
cannot fierhaps easily be det<»rininod by a definite prin- 
ciple which sliall lx* iipplicable in every case. The laws that havt 
bwn most strict on the subject attempt to limit the cajutalization tc; 
the '* actual cash value " of the bu.sincss. by that being understood 
at times simply the cost of the plant itself with the running cash 
capital needed’ On the other hand, most business men think that 
it is a wiser plan, and on the whole equally just, to capitalize a 
business on the basis of its earning capacity, regardless of what 
the plant may have* cost. WTien, as has been frequently the case 
of late years, in addition to this cash value of the plant and the cash 
itself which may have been paid in, large sunu of stock are isBued 
also for properties which may be in themselves highlj^ over- valued, 
and for the services of the jiromoter, the financier and others, we 
can .see that the capitalization must be far above what may ordinaril}- 
lx? considered a paying l)asis. On the other hand, if the element 
of monopoly enters into the businosw to any noteworthy extent, the 
prices of the pnKiucl may be kept so high that fair dividends may 
ne paid even on this high capitalization. That the tendency towards 
increasing the capital has been very strong there can be no question, 
and a penalty is apt to be paid for this somewhat reckless financiering. 
As soon as a slight depression in business comes, so that it is perfectl;^ 
evident not merely that dividends cannot be paid on the common 
stock, but that in all probability both the deferred stock and the 
bonds, if any have wen issued, will also have to go without 
interest, it may be necessary to ^eo^ganiw^ many of these combina- 
tions and to start them anew on a much lower capitalization. 

When the person organizing the combination is himself 
an active business man, and has the intention of himself 
directing the affairs of the combination, another rbt 
element besides that of personal profit very' fre- 
qucntly enters into the problem. Most strong Msaagar. 
men like to take responsibility and to be dominant in 
affairs. When, owing to the advantages of combirmtion 
that have been enumerated above, the prospect of a virtual 
monopoly seems certain, provided due skill in management 
is exercised, it is natural that the manager should wish to bring 
about the combination in order that he may himself have the 
satisfaction of being in substantially absolute control of the 
entire industry in a country^ or possibly even in the world. 
The ambition thus to dominate in a great industry is akin to 
that of a statesman, and there can be little question that 
this pride of power and the desire to control the destinies of 
others has been a more oriess oonscious element in the formation 
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of niafly of the most successful and most skilfully maniiged work than before the combination, i>o thst not merek- has thr 
(X)mbinations. total expense been lessened, but also the average salary paid to 

1 . The form of combination which has ordinarily been those retained in the business. 

first adopted has been some Jdnd of agreement with reference In case of disputes arising between the combination and the 
rir# Potmm h) maintaining prices, or to paying wages, or to j operatives, the j!)osition of the combination is stronger tlian that 
9 lCom~ dividing the territory for the distribution of the I of an individual corporation. It is -possible to close one or two 
bittMtiom. product, or similar questions. Experience has i works where troubles Imve arisen, and to transfer orders to the 
shown that, generally speaking, such agreements are not likely | other works without any material injury to the business, provided 
to be kept in good faith tor a Icaig period, the dosing of the one or two establishments is pot for too long a 

2. In order to make the combination more permanent in its ! period. Such instances have occurred. On the other hand, 
nature, the form of the trust, technically so called, was adopted. 1 labour organizations are also rapidly increasing in strength, 
Under this form of combination, the stockholders of the various j and their leaders arc of the opinion that within a comparatively 
constituent companies of the tru-st place their stock in the hands j short time they will be so UiorougWy organized in all (i the chief 
of a small board of trustees, giving to these trustees an irrevo- j industries that a .strike can be instituted and supported not 
cable power of attorney to vote the slock as they see fit, or in merely in one or two estiiblishments, but lliroughout the entia- 
accordance with specific instructions given at the beginning. The mdustr>\ Whenever tiiis condition of affairs shall have been 
title to the stock itself remains in the original holder, with the reached, the employes will be substantially on an equality with 
right to .sell or pledge or dispose of it as he sees fit, but without their employers in such cases of conflict, so that the advantage 
the power of recalling his right to vote. In return for this I now re.sting with the combination will be largely removed. In 
stock thus deposited with the trustees, the trustees have ordi- | certain industries this condition seems already to have been 
iiarily issued trust certificates, which are in thcncselves negoti- j reached. 

able and take the place of the stock. Inasmuch as the holding From Llie sources of saving.s that were enurnemted before, it 
of the voting power of the majority of the stock of each of the ' is evident that it would be possible foi* a combination eitl>er to 
different constituent i:umpanieB gave to the trustees absolute ! increase the prices paid for raw materials, or to lower 
power of election of directors, and consequently the power of the prices of its finished products. Experience, how- 
guiding harmoniously tlie affairs of all of the plant entering into ever, seen )3 to show beyond question tliat whenever the corabina- 
the combination regardless of the will of the stockholders, the tions are powerful enough to secure a monopolistic control it 1ms 
United States courts held that the corporations entering into usually been the policy to increase the prices above those which 
Mich an agreement had gone beyond their powers, and that such obtained during the period of competition preceding the iorma- 
a trust was illegal. Owing chiefly to these hostile decisions of lion of the combination. Inasmuch, however, as an atternpt 
tiic courts, this form of trust was abandoned, and new forms, to increase prices to any great extent, so as to secure very high 
wliich still, however, leave the power of unified direction in the profits, would certainly result in tempting new capital into the 
hands of a few men, were adopted. field, it has been the general experience that prices havse either 

3. After the trusts were declared illegal, it was u.sual, when a been increased only comparatively little after the combination 

aimbination was formed, to organize a new corporation which was formed, or else that competition entering the field has com^ 
bought all of tlic properties of the constituent members of the paratively .soon forced a lowering of prices to substantially the 
tru.st. These constituent companies then dissolved, and the one former competitive rates. It .should be noted, however, that 
greiit corporation owning all of the properties remained. inasmuch as combinations have very frequently been formed 

4. The form that now seems to be much in favour approaches only after a period of competition so fierce that practically all 
in its general nature more clo.sely U) that of the original trust, the competitors were running at a loss, it is hardly just to speak 
Under this form a corporation^ is organized for the special of a conibinatiun placing its prices above “ competitive rates 
purpose of buying and owning all, or a controlling share, of the unless one defines what i.s meant exactly by that expression, 
stocks of each one of the constituent companies. The .separate Whenever tlie\ have put their prices above the competitive 
a)mpanies are then managed technically independently, the rates existing just before the combination, it may mean that 
dividends of the separate corporations are all paid to the parent they have put their prices back to rates that will allow medium 
corporation as the stockholder owning all of the stocks, and the.se profits instead of losses, and not above rates that would lx* 
dividends are the source of profits of the new corporation. The normal in the case of .small competitors. 

odicers in this parent corporation, of course, vote the stocks of It will liuve been noted from what has been said that the 
die separate companies, and thu.s absolutely control. j, excellences of the combination consist largdy in the savinjfp; 

From the savings which it is possible for the combinations that have already been enumerated. The evils are : 
to make, it would seem possible for them to pay higher rates (1) The losses to investors through the acts of the 
of wages to those remaining in their employment promoters and financiers at the time of the organiza- 

possible for the constituent companies lion of the combinations, and through the speculation in the 
to do. In certain instances, especially when the stocks which is at times carried on by the directors of the com- 
combination has first been made, wages have been increased, binations themselve.s. (2) The losse.s to the wage-earners from 
On the whole, however, it is probable that ius yet the wage- the power that sometimes exists of forcing wages rather fewer 
earners have succeeded in getting an increase of wages in cir- than it would be possible fur a single corporation or manufacturer 

Lirastances substantially similar to those under which their to do, and also from the discharge of certain classes of employ^ 
wages would be increased by single corporations. An increase whose services are no longer needed, such as commercial travellers, 
of wages comes only through pre.ssure on their part. Under a It should be remarked of the latter case, howwer, that the 
prosperous condition of industry it is possible, without materially injury is a personal one to those men that are discharged, but 
lowering profits, to increase the wages. that it results in a saving to the community, and, therefore, 

Certain classes of employes, especially superintendents and presumably to the wage-earning class as a whole in the long 
commercial travellers, are less needed by the combinations, and run. (3) A furtlier injury at limes to the consumer arises, os 
consequently the total sura of wages paid to these classes by the lias been suggested, from the increwe in price. Other eviE 
combination is less than that formerly paid by the constituent come through the power that fe sometimes exercised by combina- 
corapanies. On the other hand, the number of employ6s of tions in the corruption of legislatures; in the control over 
these classes being less than before, the average wage has, in industries of such a nature that it tends to destroy the spirit of 
certain cases at least, been increased. Owing to the fact that individual activity and independence on the part of many 
competitive selling is in certain cases largely done away with, persons who would otherwise enter business independjeotly,* and 
it lias in some, perhaps in many, cases been possible for fewer evils also come through the increased force of any improper or 
travelling salesmen, of less skill and with lower wages, to do Uic dishonourable business practices, since this added force for evil 
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is given to ffliy combination by virtue of its greater mfloence in jtaSge accurately regarding theit permanent success. ^Many of 
the community. It is not intended to convey the impression them seem to have been over-capitalized and their tirvidends 
that managers of combinations arc less moral than other business have not always met shafehol<te* ‘anticipations. There bas 
men, but merely that whenever they are dishonourable in their , been no active popular movement against consolidation m Eng- 
practices the influence reaches more widely. land, and the government has passed no 'laws ^poaod to it. 

The chief remedies for these evils enumerated would seem Parliament, however, has passed stringent amendments to tlte 
to'be more rigid laws with reference to the methods of incorpora- Companies Arts, changes enforcing publicity regarding the 
tion and to the responsibility of directors to stockholders and organization of all limit^ liability comjpani^ arid theirmethods 
to the public. This (ran perhaps best be brought about through of management. The amended law is expected to prevent most 
greater publicity in both of these directions, probably under the of the abuses of the combinations. 

inspection of government officials. The other line of remedies Gfmafiy . seems to be peculiarly the home of 
would seem to be the removal of special favours granted to these combinations so far as Europe is concerned. In 1897 Liefmann, 
('ombi tuitions either by the government or by railways or other writing regarding combinations fri^Getmany, was rible to mention 
bodies so situated that they can distribute favours to the larger combinations which were international in their scope in forty- 
combinations. one different branches of industry. Of combinations that were 

The movement towards consolidation of industries in the confined to Germany alone he mentioned 345, although many 
United States began to be noticeable soon after the Civil War of them were in the same line of industry; for example, he found 
The reached noteworthy i 80 combinations in different branches of the ‘iron industry, 82 

Mov§m0ttt proportions, excepting in connection with the rail- j in the chemical industries, 38 in the textiles, and so on. Of that 
TowHa ways, until within the last twenty years of the number he thought that definite information could be secured, 
CoaBoiidM- igth century. During the latter years many con- Imt he was of the opinion that very many more of less impor- 
solidations were made, the largest number during tanre existed, and had excluded from his reeikoning all of those 
the years r89R-*r90o. From what has been said earlier, it thattwrepiirely local, as for example those among the breweries 
is evident that certain Classes of industries, especially those in the different cities, as w ell as those among firms engaged merely 
that require the investment of fixed capital to large amounts, I in Imde. The form of combination in Germany is ordinarily 
are especially adapted for combination. Very little tendency that merely of contracts among independent establishments 
towards cortsolidation is found in the farming indust^^^ {Cartels, Kartells) regulating the amount of output for each, and 
and, relatively speaking, little in industries that require the in certain ('ases also the prices. As in Austria and in France, a 
investment (tf but small capitiil. It is perhaps, however, not central selling bureau for all the members df the combination 
too much to say that in nearly all lines of industry which from is frequently found. The most sua'essful combinations hnvv 
their nature are adapted for consolidation combinations more been those among the coal-miners in western Genrianj’ and 1h(‘ 
or less firm have hten made during the last few years. It is four or five in the leading branches of iron manufactun*, also in 
probable that as time passes we shall have many of these western Germany. Others of somewhat .similar rank have been 
('ombinatiorts reorganizeef, and that in many lines of industry organized, one, for (’xample, in the sugar industry, whitdi includes 
there will be further consolidation of present combinations. 1 both refiners and producers, and another among the manufac- 
Experience has showm that when combinations arc made in j turers of spirits. The former, following that among the Amtrian 
industries that from their nature do not seem well suited for 1 sugar manufacturers, is somewhat pecrillar in that the refiners 
Consolidation, failure follows. In many individual instances | guarantee to the producers of raw sugar a fixed price for their 
corporation lawyers, who have had much practice in forming I output bo far as the sugar is intended for the home market, tin; 
combinations, advise their clients in lines of business e.speciall\ | refiners expecting to recoup them.selvtes from the consumers 
fitted for wmpetition not to enter a combination, hut to remain j through the monopolistic power whidh they posscs.s. The law 
independent, asfsimng them that an individual is able to compete 1 does not seem to be hostile to these cortrbmatioris. Contracts 
in such lines of indu'stry with any combination, however large. 1 that are immoral in their nature ate, of Course, hon^criforceablc. 
.‘^udh advice^ nf course, would not be given were the industry one ' Brit the courts have, on the whole, not takeri an attitude inimical 
whicfi was well adapted for consolidation. , to the larger combinations, and the government seems at times 

Gfeo/ ‘Br^ifir/w.—The tendency towards consolidation ha.s been to kive been inclined to favour them. Iri one or tw^o cdtes where 
for several years very noticeable in Great Britain, although the the gevemment is it.self a pnidurer, as of soda, it is a member of 
form has been rather that of a pool or rifig than thal a combination. Indeed, a Prussian minister in a speech in the 
/trust or of a single large corporation. In the ! Landtag has expre.ssed himself favourably regarding the coal 
reac . milling industries there have been agree- ; and iron combinations. The facts seem to show that the coal 

ipeite; and-^' particularly in London and other distributing i combination, at any rate, has used its power of fixing prices in 
centres, these selling* combinations have been able at times to ! a conservative way, and it has at times hdd prices sqmavv^t 
wntroPIIW^ftWf^. has also been true with reference to ; lower than they probably would have been had free ccM^otiUon 
certain kinds-' 'df'^peo^ijpns, sii^ as the bacon imported from | exi.sted ir that industr>\ So long as fhe Com'tfinations are 
Denmark? T' ^ ^ I managed corrservath^ely, rind So Iririg as the govtofnent is 

Of Ittle frits been a marked tendency towards the able to seeure a eftrefui supervi.sion' ‘ over ‘fherii. It Ls notto be 

fwmaXionk^^'laiWUprpotatmns that buy up a very large pro- expected thot there will be much h(>rtility in ^Germany on the 
portion cpffip«m^ nianafacturing plant, and in this way secure part of the government. 

■at liast monopoly of the market. The Salt Umon | Fr/rficc.— The number of corribinatibris in Fraric?e is probably 

Was formed al^ these liries, but this has not proved successftfi, | rrtuch les.s Than in Great Britain Or Oirmkny. In the penal 
owing probably tOThe fact that new sources of supply were dis- I code there has been a provision' for many yeats ri^inst tnoribpoly 
covered. The dyeing iwdii.stries in Bradford and m Yorkshire brought about by unfair means, and in orte or two rather promi- 
have been consoli#rtd, so that in certain respecter they hav(‘ nent in.stances there seem th haVbbeeri convictions uridCr this 
♦ an*ab^^(i^ute' tnwopoly of the business, -and in most directions Of article. Consequently, th^ agfeemen'W that hove been made, 
bter of H. The cali(‘o printers, the fine icotton spinners, 'So fer as they ate intended fcO control prices, 'ttre usually kept 
the thread 'rfiaflufacturers, the bleachers, and others connected secret. There have been,’ however, nOtribly iri the base of the 
with the' CottOtl 'manufacturing industries in Great Britain, have iron industries, Agreements nradc airiorig thri Iferiding rnamifac- 
neafrty alfbettt* brought together into large corpoCations which turers, under which the proptntiem Of output ^a'ssigned to each 
Vontro) from';Q6‘^/i[> '«pwiard.s of the entire :busmess. Similar waA fixed. A single selling bureau 'ha» akO in such rases been 
cfombiriMions in ctemast, ■ tralbpaper, soap, tobacco and other Established, Which receives rill oriSets arid fixes Ihe prices for dll 
traidGs have Most of these large corpotati/ms of the different festabEshments coricEriidd. So far thi.s form of 

have been’ in exfetencif’forstich a Abort time that one cannot yEt organization, although in cErttiih locdftities it st!ems to have 
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sccimed monopolistic pawct-j Ms^ot been successfully tittacked 
in tbe cdurtfi. For several years lit has been siipposed that a 
sirndar agrewoent mcisted among the sugar refiners. T<he3^ 
themselves, however, acknowledge lonly an agreement regarding 
tbe amount of the output which shall be assigned to each^ and 
deny aily agreement as to prices* Of courile an agreement 
regarding cnitpirt would be likely to have a maiberml 
upon prices* Somewhat similar Hsombinatiafis exist among the 
petroleum refiners, the porcelain makers, andisome few othem. 
The ffovenanent has taken no active steps in the maltster, but 
popmar opinion iseems to be awakening somewhat. 

Austria— In Austria the development of combihatibns has 
been very marked. The most successful ciMfMattdo', Oft \he 
Whole^ as well as one of the earliest, has been that of the iron 
industry. The •sugar industry, however, including both refiners 
and 'woducers of the raw sugar, and the petroleum indastiy, 
am mo combinatSons of great power. The form of these com- 
binations is ordinarily that of art agreement regarding both out- 
put and prices. In sofnc instances a central selling bureau fTxe.s 
the prices, in others tlie market is divided, while in others still 
other forms of agreements of many kinds which serve to secure 
a monopoly are found. The movement has spread very rapidly 
indeed, until, in the opinion of many writers in Austria, 
practically ah branches of industry, in which agreements for the 
lessening of competition will prove advantageous, are now 
largely controlled by combinations. The courts Of Austria have, 
on the whole, shown themselves hostile to the movement. Con- 
tracts for the division of the market, for the assignment of fixed 
proportions of the entire out{)at to different establishments, the 
fixing of prices, are detdared void and will not be enforced 
by the courts. This adver.se action, however, does not seem 
to have affected very materially the tendency towards combina- 
tion, although it has perhaps tended somewhat to encourage 
the formation of large corporations which should purchase all 
of the separate plant in any one industry . This tendency, again, 
is diecked by the fact that the corporation law requires publicity 
in business, and that the taxes are heavier on corporations than 
on private firms, both as regards the legal rate and the certainty 
of collection. A government coinulission has recommended 
recognition of the jciinnbinatiotis by hi'W and their careful super- 
\ision and regulation by govertuncnl authority. (j. w. J.) 
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TRUXTffl, THOMAS (1755-1822), American naval officei;, 
was born at Jamaica, Long Island, on the 17th of Febniary 
1755. He went' young to sea, arid during 'the War of Indepen- 
dence was first persuaded to serve in a royal ship. But having 
been wounded in an action with a privateer manned by 'his 
countrymen, it is said that he declared he would never fight 
them again. Henceforth he commanded a succe.ssidn of priva- 
teers sent out to cruise against British trade and transport^— 
the St. James," the “ Mars," the “ Independence." He had 
the reputation of being uniformly ^ccessful in all engagemeftts 


wkfi &itah vessels. Wheft Khe. independence (of the United 
StKtes Was teoogiliaed he returned to tra^ with a high repiftation 
as' a seaman. He was the author of n treatise on longiuidt and 
latitude, of a system of lasiasting a 44-gtm frigate," and was 
aa advocate for the foundation of a national navy. When the 
Uniited States navy was reconstituted m 1796 he was one 1 of 
the original corps of six captains. During the last years of <the 
i«th and first of the igth erntury Ametrican commerce wat awib- 
jeot to much intolerable interference on the port of thci French os 
well aS’ of the British naval officers. It was against the first ifiiat 
Truxtan rendered die services which have loa!^ him a prominent 
personage in the history of tht United States navy. In {February 
1799 he was daptain of the United States " Constellation " (36) 
and on the 19th of that month he captured the French " L’lnsur* 
gente ” (36). In the foUcDwing year, and while stfll in command 
of the “ Constellation," he fought the French “ Vengeanoe " (40), 
and drove her into Curacao. The crippled state of his own sliip^ 
which had lost her mainmast, prevented him from taking 
possession of the enemy. In 1802 he was to have sailed in com- 
mand of the sqtiadron sent against the Barbary pirates, but a 
difference having occurred between him and the navy depart- 
ment in regard to the appointment of a captain to hi.'i flagship, 
his remonstrance against the official decision of the autbciitics 
was treated as a resignation, which it was apparently not 
meant to be, and he was not employed any futtJi,^^ He died at 
Philadelphia on the 5th of 'May 1822. ' ’ ’ r 

TBYON, DWIGHT WILLIAM (1849- ), Amertcaai artist, 

was born at Hartford, Connecticut, on the l3lh of Au^st 1^9. 
At the age of twenty-five he left his position as a clerk In a Hhtt- 
ford publishing house to devote himsdf entirely to art, and t\vo 
years afterwards went to Paris, where ho became a pupil of the 
ficole des Beaux Arts, under J . de la Chevreuse, Charles Daubigny 
and A. Guillemet. A skilful landscape paihter, l^ew England 
provided his best subjects. He htst exhibited at the Mon in 
t88j, and in the same year returned to the Uriited States, 
settling first in New York City; in i882-“i886 he was director 
of the Hartford School of Art, and in 1886 became professor of 
art at Smith College. He became a member of the Society of 
American Artists (18S2), a National Academician (1S91), and 
a member of the American Water Colour Society. He won 
numerous medals and prizes at important exhibitiom, among 
his pictures being " Daybreak," " Moonlight " and Early 
Spring, New England." 

TRYOV.SIR GEORGE (1832-1893) BritittrfidridMd,.liy<imifger 
sdn of Thomas Tryon, of Bulwick Park, Northamptonshire, 
was born on the 4th of January 183*. He entered the navy in 
1848, On board Lord Dundonald’s flagship on the N‘6rtfe AmCri^ 
can station; vv^as subsequently in the “ Vengeance ” with Lord 
♦Edward UasjJell in the Black ; was landed for service With the 
naval brigade ; and was madaa lieutenant in November, but dated 
hack to the arst Of October 1854. From 1 855 to 1 85A he was in 
the “ Royal Albert " flagship of Sir Edmund ^ons; and from 
1858 to i860 in the royad yacht, which gave him his pnoraotion 
to commander on the 2 5th of October x86o. F rom 1 86i to ^864 
he was commander of the " Warrior," the firtt Britibh sea^goiiag 
ironclad ; from 1864 to 1866 he commanded the Surprise " gud- 
vedsel in the Mediterranean; and was promoted to be captain 
on the iith of April 1866. In 1867 he was ient out as director 
of transports and store ships for the Abyssinian lexpedition, a 
post which involved a great deal of hard wtaek in a sweheitngand 
unhealthy climate. He dtschaJrgfed his duties ‘exceedingly well, 
but his health broke down, and he returned bo England a iMlpleils 
invalid. From 1871 to 1873 he wOs private. secret aafy .to Mr 
Goschen, then first lord of the admiralty jiandfroiti 1674 td.1877 
commanded the " Raleigh in India withthp iPrince of Wite, 
and later in the Mediterranean. In the years 1878^1881 
he bad command of the " Monarch, V one of the MedibeuraniBan 
fleet under Sir Geofftey Hiotaby and Sir Beauchamp Seymour, 
afterwards Lord Alcester. He was sufoseqdentiy for tw6 years 
secretary of the admiralty; mtid for three years more, cm hiS 
promotion in April 1884 tothe^rankiof reaMidmirid^coiBimandcr- 
m-ehief on the AuatraUan station. On his,a:rttim in June 1887 
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he waa made K.C.B. ; afterwards he was for three years super- 
intendent of reserves, in which capacity it fell to him to com- 
mand one of the opposing fleets during the summer manceuvres, 
when he showed marked ability and originality of ideas. In 
18S9 he was promoted to be vice-admiral; and in August if^i 
u-a* appointed to command the Mediterranean fleet, which 
under him — following the example of his old chief, Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby^-became very distinctly an evolutionar>' and, in that i 
sense, experimental squadron. Some of his methods were 
afterwards said to be dangerous ; but those which were most 
severely criticized do not appear to have had anything to do 
with the lamentable accident which ended Tryon’s career. On 
Uie 22nd of June 1893, the fleet being then off Tripoli on the 
coast of Syria, in two columns, Tryon made the signal to invert 
tiu? course, the ships turning inwards in succession. By a 
latal error, the psychological cause of which has never been 
explained, he ignored the patent fact that the two columns were 
so near each other tliat the manoeutTe, as ordered, must entail 
the most serious risk, if not certainty, of collision. And, in 
fact, the two lead’ng sliips did come into collision, with the 
result that the ‘^Victoria,” Tryon’s flagship, was cut open and 
sank in a few minutes. Tryon and 35.S officers and men were 
drowned. 

See the Life, by Rear-Admiral C'. (' IVnro^/'-TitzGerald. 

TRYON, THOMAS (1634-1703), English humanitarian, was 
born at Bilbury near ( irenrester on the 6th of September 1634. 
He had but little schooling, spending his youth first in spinn ng 
and carding and then as a shepherd. In 1652 he went to 
London, apprenticed himself to a hatter, and accepted his 
master's Anabaptist principLs until lit' read the works of 
Jacob Behmcn. He now lived a very ascetic life, though he 
married and became a prosperous merchant. In 1682 he l.egan 
to publish his views in support of vegetarianism and abstinence 
from alcohol and tobacco. He detested war, and in this and 
his mysticism resembled the earl} Quakers. He died on the 
2i>t of August 1 703. 

Ila> best known book, 7 A/’ Way to Hcaltk (lotyi), which much 
ifupressed Hcnjaniin Franhlin, was a second edition of Health* 
Grand Pream^attve ; or. The Women's Best Doctor (London, 1682). 
H© wrote; on many other subject'^, r.g the education of children, 
the treatment of nej^ro slaves, the way to save wealth, and dreams 
and visions. Some scanty autobiographical memoirs were pub- 
lished in 1705. 

TRYON, WILLIAM (i72(/-i78«), .\merican colonial governor, 
vfa.s bom at Norbury Park, Surrey, England, in 1729, In 
1757, when he was a captain of the First Foot Guards, he married 
a Londtai heiress with a dower of ,^30,000. In 1764 he was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of North ’(Carolina, upon Arthur 
Dobbs’s death in 1765 became governor pro tern., and in December 
of the same year received his commission as governor. Like 
many othea pro^Revolutionary officials in America, he has 
generally been pictifred by American writers as a tyrant. In 
reality, howev^he to have been tactful and considerate, 
an efficient adnwdistraty, who in pairticular greatly .improved 
the coionild postal service, and to have become unpopular 
chiefly hcoatisl!' through his rigid adherence to duty, he obeyed 
ll\e instryfctbns of llw superiors and rigorously enforced the 
measures of '4;hfl ^ritilh' government. By refusing to allow 
meetings. of .JlheAsiombly from the i8th of May 1765 to the grcl 
of November 1766, he prevented North Carolina from .sending 
representatives to the Stamp Act Congress in 1765. To lighten 
the stamp tax he offered to pay tlie duty on all stamptid paper 
on which he waa^tkled to fees. With the support of the 
law-abiding element he suppressed the Regulator uprising in 
^768 -7 1, caused partly by the taxation imposed to defray the 
cojt of iSttt governor’s fine mansion at New Bern (which Tryon 
had made the provincial capital), and executed seven or eight 
of the riilgieaders^ pardoning six others. From 1771 nominally 
until the aaiul of March 1780 he was governor of New York. 
While hg on a visit to England the War of Independence 
broke oUti and 'on the 19th of October 1775, several months 
after hiavfptum, he was compelled to seek refuge on the sloop of 


war “ Halifax ’’ in New Yoiic Harbour, but was restored to 
power when the British took po.ssession of New York City in 
Sq>tember 1776, though his actual authority did not extend 
beyond the British lines. In 1777, with the rank of major- 
general, he became commander of a corps of Loyalists, and 
in 1779 invaded Connecticut and burned Danbury, Fairfield 
and Norwalk. In 1780 he returned to England, and in 1782 
was promoted to be lieutenant-general. He died in London on 
the 27th of January 1788. 

Seo Marshal D. Haywood, Governor WiUidtn Tr^on mnd kis 
Administratioyi in the Province of North Carolina (Rafeigh, North 
Carolina, 

TRYPANOSOMES, or llAEMOJtAGELLATS^, minute Pro- 
tozoan parasites, characterized by the possession of one or two 
flagella and an undulating membrane, and specially adapted 
for life in the blood of a vertebrate.^ Of late yeafs considerable 
progress has taken place in our knowledge of these organisms, 
research upon them having been stimulated by tlie realization 
of their extreme importance in medical parasitology. Not only 
has the number of known forms been greatly multiplied, but 
the study of the biology and life-history of the parasites has 
been attended in some cases with remarkable and unexpected 
results. 

Historical I'he first observation of a trypanosome is usually 
ascribed to Valentin (55), who in 1841 announced his discovery of 
certain amoeboid parasites in the blood of a trout In the two or 
three years following several other observers recorded the occur 
fence of similar haematozoa in various fishes. The generic name 
of Trypanosoina was conferred by Gruby in 1843 upon the well- 
known parasite of frogs. E. Ray Lankester (18) subsequently 
described this same form (tinder the name of Vndidina ranarwt;) 
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I''iG — UnduHna ranonm. Lankester, 1871. In K the nucleus 

is shown. 

and was the first to indicate the presence of a nucleus in tin 
cell-body. To Mitrophanow (1883-1884) and Danilewsky 
(1885-1889) we owe the first serious attempts to study the com- 
parative anatomy of these haematozoa. Trypanosomes were 
fint met with in coses of disease by Griffith Evans, who in 1880 
found them in the blood of horses suffering from surra in India. 
In 1894 (Sir) David Bruce discovered the celebrated South 
African parasite {T. hrucei) in cattle and horses laid low with 
nagana or the tsetse-fly disease; and this worker subsequently 
demonstrated, in a brilliant manner, the essential part played 
by the tsetse-fly in transmitting the parasites. The credit 
for first recognizing a trypanosome in humap blo^d, and 
describing it as such, must undoubtedly be assigned tc 
G.Nepveu (1898). Trypanosomes were next seen in human blood 
* Trypanophis, although lackiuK (so far as is known) a haemal 
habitat, is included here, since it is undoubtedly closely related tr 
Trypanopiasma. 

® The illustrations in this article are from H. M. Woodcock s 
Trypanosomes,'' in the Qmrt. Jemm. Micr. Sci. 
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ID Senegainbia in 1901, in a European suffering from mtermittent 
fev^. Ferde discovered the parAiites, but was uncertain Of 
their nature; he showed them to E. Dutton, who (11) gave 
this form the name of Trypanosoma gamhiefise. A year later 
A. Castellani (6) found the organisms (most probably the same 
species) in the cerebro-spinal fluid of patients suffering from 
sleeping-sickness in Uganda ; and it has since been conclusively 
proved by Sir David Bru(!e and D. Nabarro (4) that they are 
the true cause of that dreadful malady. 

More important, from the standpoint of protozoology, than 
these interesting medical discoveries have been the investi- 
gations by A. Laveran and F. Mesnil (20-24), L* (30-35), 
S. Prowazek (47) F. Schaudinn (50) and others, upon numerous 
tolerated {i,e. non-pathogenic) forms; these researches supply, 
indeed, practically all the material facts on whi('h to base an 
account of the Haemoflagellates at the present day. 

Trypanosomes are harboured by members of all the chief 
ckujses of vertebrates with the exception of eyclostomcs. By 
f>ccurrtn€e greater number of hosts are furnished by 

fishes, birds and iiuiiimials. Among hatrachiuns 
the parasites have been found, up till now, only in frogs; and 
among reptiles their occurrence has only been deserved in one 
or two solitary instances (T. damoniae, fig. 3 J). Data with 
r(^ard to the frequency with which indi\’idiial .species occur, 
m any kind of host, are as yet somewhat scanty ; in one or two 
cases the parasites are fairly common, lewisi, for example, 
being met with in a considerable percentage of sewer-rats 
throiigiiout the world. 

In wnsidering the occurrence of Trypanosomes in mammals, 
careful distinction must be drawn between natural or true 
hosts, whicli are tolerant of the parasites, and casual ones, 
wlucli arc unaccustomed and unadapted to them, A Trypano- 
siimc usually produces markedly harmful effects upon g<uning 
an entry into imimals which have never been, by their dis- 
tribution, liable to its invasion previously. Such a state of 
affairs is produced by the march ot civilization into the hinter- 
lands ” of the various colonies, w^hen man, together with tlic 
numerous domesticated animals which accompany him, Is 
brought into proximity to big game, &t., and, what is equally 
important, into the zone of the particular blood-sucking insects 
whidi prey upon the same. 

Very many of the common domestic mammals can be suc- 
cessfully infected (either thus accidentiilly or else on purpose) 
with different “ patliogenic ” 'J’rypanosomes, to which they 
^ucxumb more or less rcadil)', but they cannot be regarded as 
the natural hosts oi those Trypanosomes. In dealing with 
disease-causing forms, the more narrowly the original source 
of the parasite concerned is defined, the closer do we get to the 
lri;e vertebrate host or ho.sts. In the case i)f tlie nagana- 
punisite, various Antilopidae (c.g. the gnu, bushbuck and 
koodoo) can certainly lay a strong claim to the honour. 
The capybara, again, is most probably the native ho.st of T. 
equimm of mal de caderas of horses in South .\inerica. Simi- 
larly with regard to the many other pathogenic Trypanosomes 
now known, tliere is undoubtedly, in each (’asc, some indi- 
genous wild animal tolerant of that particular form, which .serves 
as a latent source of supply ” to strange mammals. 

'The tranamiasion of the parash^s from one vertebrate in- 
dividual to another is effected, in the great majority of aises,^ 
by a blood-siicking invertebrate, and by this means 
alone. The “ carrier ” of a 'Irypanosome of warm- 
AHmMatl 9 m Wooded vertebrates is, in all instances so far de- 
viH 99 i^ scribed, an insect, generally a ihember of the Dip- 
tera; in the case of parasites of cold-blooded vertebrates the 
same rSle is usually played by an ichthyobdelUd leech (piscine 
forms), but possibly, now and again, by an Ixodes (amphibian 
or reptilian forms). 

Until lately it remained quite uncertain, however, whether 
the invertebrate merely conveys the Trypanosomes or whether 

* Tryptmosoma equiperdum, the cause of dourine in horses and 
.LS8C3. Is apparently only conveyed by the act of coitus. Tliis direct 
mbde of transmiasion is most likely a secondary acquirement. 


it is a true alternate host, one i,e. in which definite stages of 
the parasite’s life-cyole are undergone. Schaudinn (50), who 
investigated certain avian Trypanosomes, considered the latter 
view to be correct, and believed that the carrier — in this in- 
stance a gnat— is indeed the definitive host, ix. the one in which 
sexual conjugation occurs. Many otlier Workers have since 
studied the subject and, so far as the parasites of fishes are 
concerned, there can be little doubt, thanks to the researches 
of E. Brumpt (5a), L. L^ger (32, 33) and othens, that leeches arc 
true alternate hosts for tliesc forms, in which certain phases 
of the life-cyclc are normally undergone. 

We cannot write quite so confidently with regard to the 
relation of the various pathogenic Trypano.someS to Tsetse- 
flies (Glosstnae). In the first place experiment has shown 
that biting-flies, other in ail probability than the true, natunil 
ho.sts, may at times transmit the parasites — as it were — 
accidentally, if, after feeding on an infected animal, they arc 
allowed to bite a fresh one w'itl:i:ii a limited time. One very 
helpful factor in determining which is the principal carrier ot 
any form is the coincidence of the zone of a particular in8e< t 
with that of any di.sease. By this means it has l)een ascertained 
with practical certainty that, among the family of Tsets(‘- 
flies (Gloss ifiae) for instance, at least four species are the natural 
carriers of different Trypanosomes. Of these perhaps the 
best-known is G. palpalis, of Equatorial Africa, whose bite 
transmits the human parasite (T. gamhiense). Nevertheless, 
the fact, commented upon by several observers, that even here 
an infected fly Is only infectious for a comparati's^ely short 
period sugge.sts that this species of fly, at any rate, is not the 
true alternate host in which the life-cycle of that particular 
Trypanosome is (ompleted. However, indications fumishwl 
by Koch (i6a) point in this connexion to G* fttsca, lastly, 
liefore leaving this interesting and important .subjeit, 
F. Stulilmann’s work (54a) on developmental phases of T. 
hructi, the nagana parasite in G. fusca and G. tachinoides, d(x*s 
render it probable that the pathogenic forms also ha^-e trtu« 
invertebrate hosts. 

Sehaudinn had fully dcsi ribed the relations of certain avian 
Trypano.somes to their invertebrate host, Culex pipiens (hmalc^Y 
The distribution of the parasites in the gnat is closely Hmbitnt : 
connected with tlie process of digestion. The Try- erucuoa 
panosomes ultimately overrun practically all parts 
of the body, sometimes not even the ova escaping. J'hus 
true hereditary infection of a succeeding generation of gnnts 
may be brought about. Tlie life of the parasites while in 
the insect is characterized by an alternation of active periods, 
during which multiplication goes on, with res ting-periods, when 
the Trypanosomes become attached to the epithelial cells of 
the lio.st. According to S. Prowazek (47), the behaviour of 
► 7 \ lewisi in a louse (Harmatopinus) is, in its main features, 
similar. 

On gaining an entry into the blood of a vertebrate th(‘ 
organisms pass rapidly into the gt‘neral circulation, and are tlnis 
carried all ()\'cr. Considering them first in a tolerant host, the 
trend of observation i.s to show that they are never abundai^t, 
but on the contrary usually somewhat scarce, One reason for 
this scarcity is to be sought in connexion with the fact Uiat 
multiplicative stages are very rarely met with, at any rate in 
the general circulation. The para.sitcs are freqqiently more 
numerous in the spleen, bone-marrow, kidneys, &c., than else- 
where, and it has been found that multiplication goes on rather 
more actively in the capillaries of these orgaas. 

The Trypanosomc.s, in the active phase, are of course alway,*- 
free in the blood plasma (interglobulor). In the majority of 
cases it is very uncertain whether they actually come into 
relation with the blood corpuscles or not. Schaudinn has 
stated, however, that Trypanomorpha becomes, in certain phases, 
attached to a red blood-corpuscle (ectoglobular), and, in others, 
penetrates inside one and eventually destroys it (endoglobulor) ; 
while his other avian parasite, Tf^nosoma ziemami^ appar- 
ently draw.s up into itself the white corpuscle (leucocyte; to 
which it becomes attached. In addition, tiiere are two or thre ; 
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observations to hand which .show that piscine, amphibian ^and 
mammajian Ttypanosomes may also become attached. Prob* 
ably most forms possess a resting, attached phase at Borne period 
or other, in the invertebrate, it not in the vertebrate, host. 

Considering now the Trypaitosomes iiii an unaccuBtxjmed 
mammalian host, they may either remain infrequent or rare 
(sometimes, indeed, being unnoticed until shortly before death), 
or, on the other hand, tliey may soon become numerous and' go 
on increasing (fig. 2 ). In the latter ca.se the disease i.s acute 
pd rapidly fatal; in the former 
it is more chronic and lasts much 
longer, often se^'eral months. 
The main features of trypmw- 
anmosis, or illne.ss caused by a 
Trypanosome, show a general 
agreement, whichever variety is 
considered; one symptom may 
be, of course, more marked than 
another in any purtimkr case. 
Death is due either to weakness 
(Afeci i»yn. in.) and emaciation (in chronic cases), 

I'jc. 2 --Trypanosoma equi- blocking of the cerebrafi 

ppffium (of Clourine). in the capillaries bv the parasites (where 

Inocuktum™' <>»■ to fUs- 

organization of the nervous 
system (paraplegic' and shaping- 
sickness easc.s). 

In post-mortem examination, the most obvious pathological 
lesion is hypertrophy of the .spleen, which mav be t'ery pro- 
nounced; tiic lymphatic glands in the neck, inguinal region, 
&c., are also often greatly swollen. These are undoubtedly the 
organs which react most strongly to the pani sites, and their 
enlarged ( ondition is to a great extent due to their enhanced 
uelivity m elaborating blood-corpu.seles and leucocvtcs to cope 
with the enemy. Ingestion and dissolution of the 'JWpnno- 
sotnes by phagocytes has frequently been observ^ed ; and it is 
probable also that the haematopoietic organs s<'crete .some 
substance which exerts a hannful action on the pamsites, and 
causes them to undergo involution and assume weird-looking 
“ amoeboid ” and “ plusmodial *’ forms. 

A peculiar feature in the behaviour of the parasites, which 
IS most prcibably caused by unfavourable biological conditions 
Aggiomeru- in the host, is that known as agglomeration. The 
tioo. process is readily brought about artifuMally by the 
addition of sera or chemical solutions to blood containing the 
parasite.s. Agglomeration consists in the grouping or union 
together of Kevera! Trypanosomes around a common centre; 
this leads to the formation of rosette-like clusters, or even of 
large masses compoBed of several rosettes. The end by which 
the parasites join is typically, in the case of Trypanosoma, the 
non-flagcllate (anterior) end. If a favourable change in the sur- 
mundingmeflmm sets in, the Trypanosomes are able to undergo 
the reverae process, namdy di.sagglomeration ; the parasites 
liberate 1iiiarisel%^ aiidn rosette is dissolved. 

TiA^paniiwmes vary grellly with regard to size; even in one and 
the same species^is variation is often noticeable, especially under 
Morphology. cqndftiona of hfe. The common Trypanosoma 

11 4. A and B) is. taking it ail in 

all one of the Wesi fortns so far described. Its lengtii (inclusive 

M, while its 8;reatesl width 
(including the undulHing-membrane) is from '8-30 u; in the v-erv 
mde indivyduais hroarith is pained more or less at the expense of 
length, ( onversdy, gambidnse, the human parasite (hg. C), is 
one of the smallest' forms known, its average size being about '21 -zi « 

4 1 diversity in respect of form. Tvpicallv, 

b^y w elongat^ and apindle-shaped ; it is usuallv more or less 
rUrved «r;htoform (fig. 3.,A-D). and tends to be slightly compressed 
lateyajly.. It, be, hbwever, anything from extrenxelv slender 


I the Bvm TrypenoKnnee, whem, perhaps,, the esctralBes of .form 
we^ to be met with. That one and saine tpecies may apfwar 
cnUrely different in different phases of the Ufe-fostory is mSlest 
j on comparing, for iiistance, the chief forms " oi xrypemosoma 



or vermiform ^ 3, HJ to squat and stumpy (fig. G, 4. A) 
MoT^vtr,*apm from the fact that a full-grown adult, readv to 
A vide, 19 in fittpy muoh plumper than a young adult (cf. 
J 4 lawtsi, fig, A and B). there can be no doubt that consideraole 
polymo^hism alsp sop^imes occurs (e.g. T. rotaiorium). In many 
case^ nt any rate^Jhis, indicates a diflcrena- m sexuality; and it is 
particularly necessary to bear this factor in mind when considering 


3. Representative Mammahaji, Avian and Reptilian TiA'pano- 
somes. to illu^jtrate Hit* chief morphological characters. 

A. 1 rypanosoma lexvtsi, after Bradf. and Pliminer. 

B. 7 . bfucei, after Lav. and Mesnil. ( x 2000.) 

C r. gambiense (blood, T-fwer), after Brace and Nabarro 

U. T, eqmnum, after Lav. and Mesnil. (x 2000.) 

h. Trypanomorpha {Trypanosoma) noctuae, after Schaud. 

ly Trypanosoma avium, after Lav. and Mesnil. 

G, Hanna's 1 rypanosome from Indian pigeons. 

H, T. ztemanni, after Schaud. 

j, T. damenta, alter Lav. and Mesnil. (X 2000.) 

r.g. Chromatoid grains; t', vacuole; l.s, fold or striation. 

iumanm de^ribed by Schaudinn The asexual or indiffeivnt 
type (hg 3, H) is extremely threadlike, greatly resembling, in fact 
a Spirockaete] on the other hand, both male and female individuals 
lia\'e the form of a ver}^ wide spindle. 

In Trypanoplasma and Try part ophis there are two flagella 
inserted into the body very ckwc to the anterior end (fig. 4 F and G) ’ 
One flagellum is entirely free and directed forwaixte; the other at 
once turns backwards and is attached to the convex or dorsal side 
of the body for the greater part of its length. In all other Trypano- 
s^es ^ere is only one flagellum, which is invariably attached to 
the body m the same manner as the posterior one of biflagenate 
toms. 1 his flagellum, however, is most probably not to be non- 
sidcred homologous in I cases. (See Woodcock, he cH ) 

Jn Trypanomorpha (f 3, E), which is to be derived from a Hcr- 
petomonadinc type, th single, anterior flagenum of the ancestral 
parasite has been draw*, backwards along one aide of the body 
and now onginates in the posterior half. Hence in thia cemu the 
end beimng tiie free part of the flageUum is the antorior one. Thv 
Trypanosoma, in which are included at present the great 
m^onty of Tiypanosomes, is rather to be regarded as derived fmm 
a Hrteromastigine ancestor, such as Trypanoplasma, by the^ loss 
of the anterior flagellum. Hence in this type the single- 
represen-te the posteriorly directed one of Trypanoplasma, and the 
at which It beeves free is the hinder end. The point pf origin 
^ the flagellum in 7 rypanosoma is usually near the anterior end 
bat may vary considerably (rf. filgs.); and its free nortlon may be 
very fihoiit or lacWfag; ‘ 

Along the dorsal .side runs the characteristic fin-iiko eXpeinaion 
u^dulating-membrane, which js the, o^olla 
pnhcipmly concerned in locomotion. This alway.s begins at the 
place where the attached flageHiim emerges frdm me body* and its 
free cd^e is really constituted by the latter.,, which forpui a flagellar 
border. The membrane is usually more dr less sinuous in outline 
and IS sometimes thrown into broad, folds (fig. 3, F and 1). Bistallv 
it thms atvay concurrently with the body. ‘ ^ 





liu} body Hppoarh to, be iu all ca,^s naked* A, diflerenti^kti^Mi of 
the peripheral cytoplasm ip the iorni pi an ectq>lasiwc lay^ W , 
Miauie described in oj»e or two inatancea, and it 

structun, pwabje tlrpt in moat Tiypanoisoniea there \k anoh, a 
ilayierj although only poorly oevaloped, as a rule, around 
the body generally. On the other hand, the undulating-membrane 
is largely ii not oatixely an ectoplaamic development. This is 
usually much I clearer and more-hyalme than the genersd cytoplasm. 
In man\' iorms deep-staining grains or granules, of a chromatoid 
nature and of varying size» are to b3 soon in the cytopla*»m. In 



only is there ^ intimate .correspondence in tfiig ^rproect . 
the two principal organellae, but the flagellar ^ 

really of nuclear oqgin and remains closely connec^diwiS 
kinetonucleus (ch fig, 7). In most cases, hoiyeven, Jittfe h? 
the position and general appearance ol the nuclei has been so far 
made known. The trophonucleus is usually situated somewhere- 
about the middle of the body. The kinetoni^cleus is typically menr 
tho anterior end; but in a few instances it lies cskvtiidiy 
(s.g. T. inopinamm, T, fotaiorium, flg. 4, ; in Trypanomorpha 

it is in the nosterior hah of the body (fi^. 3, hi). 

In certain forms the occurrence of proniincnt 
nemos or musde-fibrillae has been desermed, and, more- 
over, a nuclear origin assjmed to them ajlw. In, 
panomorpha they are confined to the undulating-membrane 
(fig. 3, E), but in other cases — Trypanosoma ziemanni, 

J . lewtst, T. hfucei, and T. soleat — they are arranged 
laterally, half running down each side of the body (fig. 
4, )). In Trypanoplasnia borreli there is only a single 
mybneme on either side. 

All Trypanosomes are capable of binary longitudinal 
fission, and this appears to be the chief method of multi- 
plication. The dmsiion of the nuclear appa- „ 
ratus is the first to take place (fig. 5, A). The 
kinetonuclcus more often leads the way, but 
sometimes either kinetonuclcus or trophonucleus may do 
so indifferOTtly. The duplication of the fla^^Uum begms 
at its proximal end, that which is in relation with the 
kinetonudeus, Until recently fliie process has been con- 
sidered as an actual longitudinal .splitting of the flagellum, 
following upon the separation of tlie two daughter-kineto- 
nuclci. Iloth Schaudinn (in the case of 1 ry panomorpha) 
and Prowazek (in the case of Trypanosoma lewist and 
7. hrucei)^ have found, however, that the new flagellum is 
developed quite independently and laid down alongside the 
old one. It is at present somewhat uncertain, therefore, 
in what cases actual splitting occurs. The same apphes 
eijually to the formation of the undulating-membrane. 
Jf the flagellar border splits, the membrane doubtless 
divides also; but where the flagellum is a new formation 
the membrane will be too. The division of the cytoplasm 
in most forms is equal or sub-equal, and two approximately 
equal daughtcr-Trypanosomes result (fig. 5, C). In some 
instances (c.g. T. eauinum, 2\ tumiperdum) the longitudinal 
fission is apparently multiple, uuree or «ven four descen- 
dants being produced simultaneously. 


Fig. 4. — Representative Amphibian and T’iscine Trjqianosomes. 
A, B, Trypanosoma rotator inm, after Lav. and Mesnil. ( x 2ooo.y 

C, T. tnopinatnm, after Serg. (x 1000.) 

D, 7'. karyoz&uhUm, after Dutt. and Todd. ( x looo.) 

E, T. nelipruitensa, after Lav. and Me.snil. ( x 2000.) 

F, G, Trypanoplasma borreli (living and stained), after L6ger. 

H, 7\ cyprini, after I’lehn. 

L Trypanosoma soleae, after Lav. and Mesnil. ( x 2000.) 
k, T. granulosum, after Lav. and Mesnil. { x 2000.) 

L, 7. remaki, var. maena, after Lav. and Mesnil. (x 2000.) 

Clear zone or halorarouna kineto- a.fi, Anterior flagellum; 


nucleus. 

ch. Chain of chromatic rodlets run- 
ning from trophonucleus to 
kinetomideus. 


p,fl, Posterior flagellum; 
l.s, Longitudinal striations 
nemes) ; 

r, Cytoplasmic vacuole, 
most cases these granules are, if not confined to, chiefly distributed 
in the posterior (flagellate) half of the body (figs. 3, 13, D and E, 4, E 
and G) . In certain Trypanosomes a well-d^ned, usually oval vacuole 
is often, though not constantly, to be observed, situated ata var^dng 
distance from the anterioi end (figs. 3 and C, G, 4. F). Tliere is no 
reason to doubt that this vacuole is a normal cell-constituent, for 
it has been described in parasites in quite normal surroundings 
and conditions. 

A Trypanpsome alx^^ys possesses two distinct nuclear bodies, 
one the trophonutlfus, regulating the trophic Kfe of the cell, the other, 
the hinetonuctens, dirccti^ its locomotor activities. The recent 
iiTvestigations bf Schaudinn and Prowazek (ii. c) have shown 
that, in some forms at any rate the finer structure and detailed 
development of the nuclear apparatus is extremely complex. Not 



A. 

(After Lav, and Mesnil.) 

Fig. 5.— Stages in Binary Longitudinal Fission of 
Trypanosoma hrucei. 

T. lewis i differs from most Trypanosomes ia that the 
cytoplasm divides in a very unequal maimer (fig. 6). 
The process is more comparable to budding, aince the 
, larger or parent-individual may produce, sucoessivoly, more 

(uiyo- daughter " ; moreover, the daughter-individuals 

may subdivide before soparating, the whole family, remain- 
ing attached by the non-flagellate (anterior) endlffig. b. F). 
In this type of division it may be noted that tto kinetonudeus 
comes to lie alongside the trophonucleus, or even passes to the 
other side of it {i.e, nearer the flagellar end). Eaaily derivable from 
this method is the other one characteristic of T. lewisi, via. seg- 
mentation. The chief difference is that in the latter no parent- 
individual is disting uishable, a rosette of many equal daughter- 
parasites being formed. 

The small Trypanosomes resulting from either of these modes 
of division differ from typical adults by their stumpy, pyritoirm 
shape, tho position of the kinetonudeus near the flagellar end of 
the body, and the absence, during the fimt parti of their youth, 
of an undulating-membrane. At this period they have, in fact, what 
may to termed a “ pseudo -Hei^ietomonadine " aspect, These young 
individuals can themselves multiply by equal binary. ffissmili girviBg 
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rise to little ftisifonn parasites ; with groWtl^. these gradually assume 
the aduK appearance. 

Compfehen^vc researches (i 9 <^ 5 . seq.) have made it evident 
that Tr3^anosomes have a rnucli more varied and complex dcvelop- 
D0r9hom hfc-history than was previously supposed. 

This has now been found to be the case in widely- 
difierine parasites, occurrmR in widely different hosts. 
The following examples have been investitrated ; 
'rfypanosoma leuyisi (also, but much less completely, T. hrucei)} 
amoi^ mammalian forms, described by iTowazck (47) ; T. tiemanni 
and Trypanomorpha nociuae, among avian parasites, described by 
Schaudmn (50); Trypanosoma inopinatxm, among batrachian 
forms, described by A. Billet (i«, and 2). T. barhatular and Trypano- 
phi^ma variwm, described by J^6ger (32 and 33), and' T. hoirrii, l)y 



rise to one of thrfce types of Trypan o.somo individual : indiffenstit, 
male or female. The development of an indiflearent ookinete into 
an indifferent Trypanosome is shown in fig. 7, from which it will 
seen that the cytological details arc very complex. The indilTcrent 
parasites ^hibit an liltemation of resting, attached phases wit); 
active periods, during which they multiply actively and become 
very abundant in the iniiect. The male forms, which are verv’ 
.sipall and the homolbgires of the microgametes developed in the 
blood, appear to die off soon. The female Trypanosomes, on the 
other hand, grow to a large size, laying up a store of reserve nutn- 
inent. They are ver\' sluggish and do not divide. They arc tiu 
most resistant to unfavourable conditions of environment, and are 
abie, by a process of parthenogenesis, to give rise to ordinarv, 
indifferent forms again, w^hich can repopulate the gnat. 

So far as regards the remarkable connexion between Tiypanosomcs 
and Haemosporidia mdicated by Schaudinn this has 'met with u 
great deal of criticism on tliu part of Novy and McNeal amonj. 
others, and it must be admitted that up to 1909 no definite corrobo- 
ration can be said to have been brought forward. Again, the 
spirochaetiform Trypanosoma (T. ztcmmni) described ma>' hav(‘ 
been leallv a true SpirochaeU, i.e, a Bacterium. In short, it h 
quite pos.sible Scliaudinn did not sufficiently distinguish between 
the lite-cydcs of four distinct paraiiteaof the Little Owl ; a T^^^panc^- 
some. a Spxrochaetc, a Haltcridiym and a Leucooytozoon\ though 
on the other hand, this is by no means proved. However this 
may be. the research of subsequent woiLers — r.g. Brumpt (5a). 
f>ger {yi, 33), Keysselilz (lO). Ih'owazek (47), Minchin (41b) anri 
others has undoubtedly .shown that much of SchaudinnS schern* 
of the lifc-^history of a Tn,qoanosome is well-founded. It is certaui 
lor instance, that the three tyjies of form which ho discovere<l 
vi/. mdifiorent, male or femak*, can be recognized in many ca.s* '-, 
often in tht* vertebrate, but alwavs more sharply diflcreiltiated in 
tJie invertebrate. Moreover, it is ver>’’ probable, that conjugation 
occurs sfxnv iiftcr the arrival of the ]>arasites in their specific mverte- 
brale host; aud this act may perhaps give rise to an aflage^i 
<'()pnla, w’hich is gregannif inn and comparable to an ookintete. 
Dilleniit investigators, it may h(‘ noted, have described varimi' 


(\ 1 . alfcr f , Wasicl uti<l N.“nii. ) 

f'TO. 6.--Unequal Division and “Budding'' pr(»ce^s in f. h'irisL 
Ml, 1 ’aront-individual ; d, Daughter- individual; d\ T>aughtet 
individual dividing, ( v 2000) 

fjr. Keyssehtz (i6), from fishes; also several c»lher juseme 'hvjMiio 
•^oracs have their developmental phases in leeche.s worked on by 
Brumpt (5«). In addition, a Tiypanosoine whose \ertebrate host 
IS yet unknown (T. gravjl has been studied in detail by Minchin 
(4i«). 

It IS impracticable here to con.sjdi r fiilh' all the various develop- 
mental phases and modifications ot the hfe-cycle described a.s occur- 
ring in the Rixivo parusites. In view, how'ever, of the great interest 
excited by Schaudinn 's -work on avian para.sites, as well as on 
account nf the Mr-iv^hing importance of hi.s conclusions to tin- 
study of the Haematp?ba, a brief ciummary of his celebrated rest'dreh 
is necessary. ’ 

According, to. ^haudinn's account, he was dealing with tw^o 
para.'iftcs of the Little Owl {Athene noctua), 
vit. Trypaiis 6 ni&ffka ^fTrypanosoma) nnctuac and Trypanosoma 
{Spifochaet^r*tf^aA^i. '' The latter organism, in certain phases, 
very closC^'tClfeTnbloe a \Sptroc}uivte In the bleiocl of the owl 
resting, ilYtmcdlnlaf phase's ot both parasites alternate with active 
tiyp^iform bne^; and, when m the former condition. Schaudinn 
ernwiders that the .parasites are identical with what have been 
formerly rognfdbd as distinct Huemofeporiclia, Halieridium and a 
IjSftcocytozoon rftspwtetively. In other words, lie considers that 
Ihdife two Haem^^f^oridian forms are really only phases in the 
irfo^hlatoiy dt \)articular Trypanosomes. To this hfc-cycIc belongs 
llbe fornuitioa of sexual individuals and their conjugation on amval 
in tlie gnat {Cuiex) ; the process is described as agreeing in the main, 
m'both caaau, with what has already been made knoum by Mac- 
Clalhim for 'another species of Haltendium. Tlic male gametes, 
it may be nOtcid. Ufe taid to posse.ss the essential characters of a 
Trypanosome. The motile copula or ookinete formed in the gnat gives 

* T, bruesi haji also been studied m a Tsetse fiv (G. fusca) by 

Stvhfaxiaiui (S4ab 



( '\ftcr Sf-h.iudinn.) 

h"iG. 7.— -Development of an Ookinete > (of Haltoridium) into an 
indifferent Tr^qianosome [Trypanomorpha). 

A-D shows the formation of the two nuclear dements (troplii 
nucleus and kinetoiiucleus) irom Uk; definitive nucleus (nynkaryx/n, 
of tlie ookinete. 

Er-H shows the formation o^ tlie myoneuws aud;the flagellar bordei 
(tlugellum) of the undulating membrane, by moans of a greatly 
elongated nuclcar-!»])in<lio. 

■ ' ’ ■ ‘ tc, Trophonaclear ccntroRumi . 

WT, Myonen^as. 

Ph, Flagellar border of undu- 
lating - membrane (371! 
axial spindle). 

Its proximal centrosom* 
^its distal one vanishinc 
as such). 


t.chf, Trophonuclear chromo- 
some. 

k. chr, Kinetonuclear do. 
c, Ccntrosomic granule. 
a.s. First axial spindle, 
a.s®. a.s». Second and tliird do, 

/. Trophonucleus. 

k, Kinetonucleus. 

h.c. Kinetonuclear centrosomo. 
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complicated nuclear changes and divisions undergone by Tr3rpano- 
somca; these are considered, in many cases, to represent some kind 
(){ parthenogenesis. 

A very interesting modification of the life-cycle of a Trypanosome 
which must be mentioned has been made known by Mmchin. in 
his account of T. gtayi, in a tsetse-fly {G. palpalts). Unfortunately 
the vertebrate host of this form is not yet known. Certain indi- 
viduals of a particular character form definite rounded cysts m 
the rectum of the fly; in tins condition, the only sign of Trj'panosomc 
structure is afforded by the two nuclei, which remain separate. 
These cysts arc doubtless for dispersal by way of the anus, and the 
vertebrate host is in all likelihood infected by the mouth and ah 
mentary canal. This reveals a quite novel mode by M'hich infection 
with a Trypanosome may be brouglit about; so far. however, 
T. grayi remains the only known example. 

As remarked in the section on morphology, the Trypano- 
ClMMMltlcn- somes as a whole are preferably regarded as in- 
thtt, eluding two entirely distinct groups, Monadina and 
Heteromastigina. 

SuH-oRDER Monadina 

Family : Trypanomorphidae, Woodcock.— -Haemoflagellatcs de- 
nvod from a uniflagellate, Jrlcqiclomonadme form, in which the 
lX)int of mscrtion ol the single (anterior) flagellum into the body 
has travelled backwards from the anterior end for a greater or less 
distance, the flagellum itself having become, concurrently, attached 
to the body for a portion of its length by means of an undulating 
luembrane. 

tlenus Trypanomoypha, Woodcock, i9o(). — With the chaiaclers 
of the lamilv. 1'he only species yet known is the type species. 
1 \ noctuae (Cclli and San h'elice). [Syn. Ttypanosoma n. (C. & 
S.F.), Schaud. — Haltendium n. (C. cS: S.F.).] See ligs. h, E, 7. 
Vertebrate host, Athene noctua, Little Owl; invertebrate host, 
CulcX plplCHi, 

There are, in addition, other forms, which arc probably to be 
placed in this family, but which arc not yet sufficiently well known 
lor their systematic position to be scttlod. It is, tor instance, quite 
lUcely that certain Heqietomonadine parasites described by L6ger 
(29, from various blood-suckmg insects are really only stages 
in the life of a llaemofiagellatc. Some of these arc placed by 
Li'gcr in a newly discovered genus, Cnthidia. 

Suu-uKDER Heteromastigina 

Family : Trypanosomatidac, Doflein. — h'lagellates, in the great 
majority of instances haemal ])arasitcs, derived from a biflagellate, 
iffoio-like t ype, in which the jiosti riorlv directed (trailing) flagellum 
IS always present and attached to the body by an undulating 
membrane, of which it constitutes the thickened edge. ^I'he other, 
the anterior flagellum, may or may not persist. 

Geiiu.s I'rypanoplastna, Lav. aiid Mesnil, 1902. — The anterior 
flagellum is present. Both flagella are mserted clo.se together, 
near tlie anterior end of the body Two sub-group.s may be distin- 
guished. In one, exemplified by T. bovreli (fig. 4. F and G) from the 
rudd and minnow, the anterior flagellum is well -developed, and 
tlie free parts of both arc ol about equal length. In the other, 
<jxcmpliiied by T, cyprini (fig. 4, H) from carp, the anterior flagellum 
ui much shorter than the free part of the posterior one, and evidently 
tending to disappear. luiovvn invertebrate hosts for diflercnl 
specicvs are Hemiclepsis and Ptscicola, leexlies. 

Genus Trypauophis, Keysselitz, 1904. — The body resembles that | 
of Trypanoplasma in general appearance, but the locomotor appa- 
ratus docs not appear to be so w’ell-developed, especially in T. grobheni. 
The anterior flagellum is longtT than the free part of the posterior 
one. The species included are not, so far as is knowm, haemal 
parasites. 1. grobbeni occurs in the coelcnteric cavity of various 
Siphonophora. 

An interesting form, "Trypanoplasma'' xntestinahs, which re- 
sembles both the abovt: genera, occurs in the alimentary canal of 
Box hoops. Probably this i.s not a liaemal parasite, and lacks an 
alternate host. 

Genus Trypanosoma, Gruby, 1843. — (Pnncipal synonyms : Un- 
didina, I-.ank., 1871; Herpeiomonas, Kent, 1880. only in part; 
Paramoecioides , Graasi, 1881; Haematomonas, Mitrophan, 1883.) 
There is no anterior flagellum The point of insertion of the at- 
tached (posterior) flagellum into the body, and, consequently, the 
commencement of the undulating membrane may be almost any- 
where in the anterior half of the body, but is usually near the 
extremity. 

Among the more important and better-known forms are the 
following : — 

Parasitic in mammals : T. lewisi (Kent), the well-known natural 
Trypanosome of rats (figs. 3, A, 6, A) ; T. brucei, Plim. and Bradf., 
the cause of nagana among cattle, horses, &c., in South Africa 
(fig. 3, B); T. evansi. Steel, the cause of surra to horses in Indo- 
Bnnn^; 7 . equiperdum, Dofl., the cause of dourine in horses in 
Algeria and other regions of the Mediterranean httoral; T. equinum, 
Voges, causing mal de caderas or “ hip-paraplegia " in South 
America (fig. 3. D) ; T. theileri, Lav., a very large form, the cau.se of 


ga2ziekt6 or bile-sickness to cattle in the Transvaal; and T. gam- 
biense, Dutton (ayn. 7. ugandense, Castellani. 7. casUlUmii, Kruse), 
the cause of human trypanosomosis in Central Africa, which 
l>ecomc8 sleeping-sickness when the organisms penetrate mto the 
cerebro-^inal fluid (fig. 3, C). 

Parasitic in birds : 7 . avium (Danil., Lav. emend.), probably the 
fom to which Danilewsky's original investigations related, para- 
j sitic in owls and (according to Kovy and McNeal) also in other birds 
(fig. 3. F); 7 . johnstont, Dutt. and Todd, a very spirochaetiform 
type from little birds {Estrelda) in Scncgambia; and Hanna's 
peculiar wide species from Indian birds, with a remarkably tapering 
anterior end (fig. 3, G). Lastly, there is 7 . ztemanni, I^v. [sjm. 
Spirochaete z. (Liav.), Schaud, "Maemamoeba" z., I^v., the “ Leuco- 
cytozoon " of Danil.], from vmrious owls, and Ctdex pipiens, whose 
life-history has been described by Schaudinn (fig. 3, H), (As above 
mentioned, this form may not be a true 'rrypanosomc.) 

Only one rcptihan form i.s well known, 7 . damontae, Lav. and 
Mesn., from a tortoise, Damonia veevesii (tig. 3, J). i^arasitic in 
batracliia : 7 . rotatonum, ]\tayer (syn. Amoeba r., Mayer, July 
1843. T. sanguims, Gruby, November 1843, Undultna ranarum, 
Lank’., 1871), the best-known ])arasite of frogs, which exhibits 
remarkable polymorphism (fig. 4, A and B); 7 . mega and 7 \ karyo- 
zmkton, Dutt. and 'lodd, even larger than 7. v. (fig. 4, D), with 
peculiar cytological diflerentiation, may be only sub-species; T. 
tnoptnaium, Sergeni, and 7 . nelsprut tense, I-av., also from frogs 
(fig. 4, C). Parasitic m fishes : T. remaki, Lav. and Mesnil, from 
pike, a relatively small form (fig. ].); 7. barhatulae, L6gcr, from 
loach; 7 . granulosum, Lav. and Mo.‘'nil, a very long vermiform 
parasite, from eels (fig. 4, K) ; 7 *. svlcae, Lav. and Mesnil, from soles, 
with a relatively small flagellum (fig. 4, J); and 7 . scyllit and T. 
rajae, from those Elasmobranchs, both N^ery large forms, de 8 cril>ei 1 
by Lav. and Mesnil. 

Undoubtedly closel)* allied to the Haemoflagellates, although 
no actual trypanifonn phase has yet been observed, are the 
imporUint parasites usually known as the “ Leish- 
mon-Donovan'’ bodies, without some consideration teiahiuMa- 
of which an account ol the Haemoflagellatcs would Doaovan- 
hardly he complete. These bodies arc constantly 
found in certain tropical fevers (r.g. dum-dum fever, 
kala-azar) particularly prevalent throughout Indo-Burma, of 
which they are generally held to be the cause. They were 
discovered by W. Leishnian in 1900, but before his first account 
of them (36) was published they were also seen quite inde- 
pendently by C. Donovan. Moreover, organisms very similar 
to these (morphologically, indeed, the two sorts appear scarcely 
distinguishable) are found in T'arious sores or ulcers (eg. 
Delhi boil, Oriental sorc^ “ bouton d’Alcp ”) to which people 
in different parts of the East are liable. These were first 
described by J. II. Wright (58). 

The chief distinction between the parasites in the two cases is 
in their habitat. In the one case they are entirely restricted to 
the neighbourhood of the boil or ulcer, whereas in the other thert 
is a general infection of the body, the organisms spreading to all 
parts and being met with in the spleen, liver, bone-marrow, &c,, 
.and (rarely) in the peripheral circulation. The parasites are cither 
Aeti or iniraccllular. In the latter case they invade cells of a 
leucocytic or phagocytic character as a rule; Leishman's form 
is particularly abundant in large macrophageal cells originating 
from the vascular endothelium ol the spleen (fig. 8. h M). 

The parasites themselves are very minute and usually ovoid 
or jiyriform in .shape (fig. 8, 1. a), the latter being, perhaps, the most 
typical. 1 'he .siflenic type is somewhat smaller than Wright’s 
pamsite; the former, when pear-shaped, is from 3i to 4 ^ in leng^th 
by li io 2 fi in width, the latter being about 4 /j, by 3 fx (lig. 8, III.), 
The body is probably not limited by any distinct membrane. The 
cyto])lasin is finely granular and fairly uniform in character. 
The most interesting point about the morphology is the fact that two 
cliromatic bodies, of very unequal size, are almost invariably tf) 
1 x1 recognized. The larger nuclear body, which corresponds to Hit 
Irophonucleus of a Trypanosome, is usually round or oval; the 
smaller one, representing a kinetonucleus, has the form either of 
a little rod or of a round grain, and is generally separate from the 
larger nucleus. 

The parasites multiply in two ways — {a) by binary fission 
and (6) by multiple division or segmentation. The principal 
stages in the first method are well known (fig. 8, I. fc); they ofTei 
strong resemblance to the process in Piroplasma. Multiple division 
has not yet boon so .satisfactorily made out. It appears to con- 
form more or less to the radial or rosette type of multiplication, 
enlarged rounded parasites, mth a varying number of nuclei (uj) 
to about eight) uniformly arranged near the periphery, having been 
often noticed (fig. 8. 1 c and IV. 6). The details of the process are 
somewhat differently described, however, by different observers. 

Laveran and Mesnil (^7) gai'c the name Piroplasma donovani to 
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Leishman^s iorm,^ aAd there is no doubt that the paraaihM are 
closely alliad to that type of organism. This does not, however, 
preclude in any way the supposition that they — equally with 
certain other Haemosporidia — represent, nevertheless, only a phase 
of a complete life-cycle; and this supposition has in fact been 
definitely proved to be true by the work of Rogers (48). Rogers 
cultivated the parasites obtained from cases of liala-azar in 
artificial media, and found that what were unmistakably flagellate 



I. PiYopla^ma [Ler^kmania] donovani. Lav. and Mesnil 

a, Typical pcar-sliaped or oval forms , h, various stai'cs in longi 
tudinal division ; r, nuclear division preparatory to niulti]>l(‘ 
fission ; d, endoglobular forms, in red blood-corjm.scles 
{p ^ pigment grains) ; c. bacillan' form of the para.site in a 
corpuscle ; M, large tnacrophageal cell witli many parasites 
(after Donovan). 

II. Uninuclear leucocyte (L) contaiaiag several parasites (after Lnv. 

and Mesnil). 

III. 7^. [Heloosoma) pi cum (Wright). 

a, Single indiv ' lals ; b, dividing forms (from Mesnil, mostly 
after Wrl'v 

I\'. doxovcvu in cultures of diflorent ages 

a, Ordinary forms of varying sizes ; b c, stages in multiple division ; 
d, binary fission; e. /. g, flagellate forms (after Rogers). 

slae,es develojied in the cultures at diftcrent intervals (fig 8, TV. c. 
/, g). These forms were elongated and .spindle-like; and to one end 
of the body, near which the smaller nurlocir element was situated, 
a well 'developed flagellum was attached. Since then many other 
workers liave obtained similar .stages [see T.eishman and Statliain 
(^S), Christophers (7)]; but however .slender and Trypanosome- 
like the flagellilorm parasites may appeat, up till now no indica- 
tions of an imdnlating membrane have been seen, and the kineto- 
nuclear element is never far from the insertion of the flagellum. 

Nevertheless, tlie general appearance and structure of these 
motile fbrnis 9d greatly resemble that of a Herpetomonad, or of 
the “ p^udo IT,erpetomonadinc " forms of a Trypanosome which 
are obtadn'tedflnjjfilture^that it cannot be doubted that the “ Leislv 
nian-Douovah*'^iH^^" bodies * are closely conncctcii with the 
Hacijio^i«llatcs, -That’being so, it is quite jmssible that, in normal 
concUtions and# circumstances, these parasites also possess, at .some 
period bf tlf? U^^cycle, a tr>'paniform phase. Nothing definite is 
vet IcnoNMn ii^ith tp the transmission of the parasites by an 

alternate host, although there is presumptive evidence 

in fa vour’O^Jnilif supposition.^ 

A wofdtir two Wst be said in conclusion with reference to 
the supposed connexion of the Spirochaetae with the 
Tr^-panosomes. In Schaudinn’s great memoir he 
•/#A#Sj»/r©- regarded ziemanm as pQ.ssessing, in 

^etMewitb certaiS phases, the actual characteristics of a 
^pirodiaeie as then known; and, further, he was 
inclined to think that other Spirochaetae {e.g, S. 
obermeieri of relapsing fever) were also only phases in the 

* R.- Rosa (40^, regardmg the parasites as a quite different kind 
of Sporozoan. termed them Leishmania; and Wright named his 
variety from tropical ulcers Helcnsoma tropicum. 

^ Patton {Sci. Mem. India, No. 27. 1Q07) has brought forward 
evidence to shoV that the bed*bug {Cimex macrocephalus) is the 
invertebrate host. 


IHe-cydc of a particular Hacmoflagellate. As a result of his 
more recent investigations on S. plicatilis (the type-species of 
Rhrcnberg) and other forms (51), he finds, however, that this 
is not the case, but that the organisms exemplified by S. 
plicatilis are to be widely separated from the Trypanosomes, 
and placed rather with the llacteria. In addition, it is most 
probable that, at any rate, certain other spirilliform parasites, 
r.g. S. balbianiif S. rejrhtgensy agree fundamentally in structure 
with the type-species. 

On the other hand, evidence has lately been brought forward 
to show that certain parasites which greatly resemble a Spiro- 
chaete are really related to the Trypanfisomes. This is the case 
with the celebrated organism first described by Schaudinn 
and E. Hoffmann (52) from essential syphilitic lesions, and 
now known as Treponema (Spirochaeic) pallida, Schaud. 
F. Krzysztalowdcz and M. Siedlecki have published an important 
account (17) of this parasite, which they consider possesses a 
true Irypaniform pha.se, and for which they have proposed 
the name Trypanosoma luis. 'I'his view requires, however, 
corroboration. Nevertheless the resemblance between the 
biology of this organism in relation to syphilis (as regards 
mode of infection, habitat, &c.) and that of Trypanosoma 
equtperdum, the cause of dourine or “ horse-syphihs,’’ may 
not be without significance, 

BiiiiJOGRAi'HY.- -A comprohensivc review of the Haemoflagel- 
latcs and ^Uliud parasUes, consalercd up to llic end of 1905. has been 
published by (i) H. M. Woodcock, Quart. Journ. Mic. Set. (iQOb), 30, 
p. 150. The principal original papers referred to are: (i«) A. 
Billet, " ('ulture d’un trypanosome de la grenouille cliez une 
hiriidin6c." &c , C r. ac. set. (1004). 139. p. 574; (2) " Sur lo 
Trypoftosoma inopinatum de la grenouille verte d'Algfrie ct sa 
relation possible avee Ics Drepanidium.” C. r. see. hiol. (1904), 
37, p. fbi, figs; (d J* R- Bradiord and H. G. T’liininer, " The 
Trypanosoma brucei, tlic Organism lound in Na.gana or the 'r.sctse- 
fly Disease," Quart. Journ. Mic. Sa. (1902), 45, p. 440, with plb. ; 
(4) D. Bruce, i>. Nabarro and £. D. Greig (various reports on 
sleeping-sickness and other trypanosomoscs in Uganda), Roy. Soc. 
(.omni. (1903-1905), Nos. 1, 4’ and 5; (5) E. Bnimpt, " Contribu- 
tion a L^tude de r6volutjon des hdmogregarines <^t dcs trypano- 
somes." C. Y. soc. biol. (190, (), 57* p* it>5; (5fl) idem, "On the Mode 
of Transmission and Development of Trypano»ome.s and Trypano- 
plasnib in Leeches," C. r. soc. Inol. {i90()), (>o, pp. 160, 1O2; and op. 
ctt. (1900), or, p. 77; ((1) A. Castellani, " Trypanosoma and Sleeping- 
sickness." Rep. Sleeping-sickness Comm. Roy Soc. (1903), Nos. 1 and 
2; (7) S. K. Christophers, "Reports on a I’arasite found in Persons 
.sufioring from F.nlargemciit of the Spleen in India," Set. Mem. India 
(1904-1905), Nos. 8, II and 15; (8) DaniJowsky, " Recherches sur la 
parasitologic eomparh' du sang de-s dseaux (Kharkoff, 1888-1889); 
(9) F. Dollein, Dte Protoznen als Parusiten xmd Kranhhdtserregei , 
(jena [G. Fischer], 1901); (10) C. Donovan, "Human Piro- 
plasmobib," Lancet (i9<^>4), p. 744, (u) E. Dutton, "Note 

on a Trypanosoma occurring in the Blood of Man," Bnt. Med. 
Journ. (1902), p. 881; {12) Dutton and J, L. Todd, " First Report 
ol the 'J'rv'piinosomiasis Expedition to Senegambia, 1902," Mem. 
LivpL Seh. Trap. Med. (1Q03) 11; (13) Gruby, "Recherches et 
observations sur une nouvelle cspeco d'H^malozoaire {Trypano- 
soma sanguinis)/* C. r. ac. sci. (1843), 17, p. 1134. also Ann. sci. 
not. (1844), 3. i. p. 105, figs.; (14) W. Hanna. " Trypanosoma in 
Birds in India," Quart.^ J own. Mtc. bci. {1903), 47, p. 433, 1 pi.; 
(15) G. Keyssolitz, "Uber Trypanophts grobbent {Trypanosoma 
Poche)," Arch. Protistenk. (1904), 3, p. 367, figs.; (lO) idem, 
" Gonerations- und Wirlhswcchscl von trypanoplasma borreli, Lav. 
u. Mesnil," op. cit. 7. p. i, figs.; (iba) R. Koch, " Mittheilungen fiber 
den Verlauf dor deutschen Expedition ... in Ostafrika," Deutsch. 
med. Wochensch. (1906). app.. ]). 51; op. cit. (1907). p. 49; {in) 
F\ lu'zysztalowicz and M. Siedlecki, " Contribution 4 F^tude de 
la structure et du cycle ^ivolutif de Spirochaete pallida, Schaud.," 
Bull. Ac. Cracovie (1905), p. 713. i pi.; (18) E. R. Lankestcr, " On 
Undulina, the Type of a New Group of infusoria," Quart. Journ. 
Mic. Sci. (1871), 11, p. 387, figb. ; (19) The Sleeping-sickness, 

Rev. (July 1904), p. 113, figs.; (20) A. Laveran, " Sur un nouveau 
trypanosome des bovid6s,’' C. r. ac. set. (i9f>2). i34. P- 512; 
(21) idem, " Sur un trypanosome d’une chouette," C. r. soc. hiol. 
(1903)* 55. P’ 538. figs.; {2a) idem, " Sur un nouveau tiypaoosonie 
d'unc grenouille," op. cit. (1904). 57. P- ,158. figs.; (23) Laveran 
and F. Mesnil, " Reohorches moqihologiques et exp6rimentaleb 
.sur le trypanosome des ruts, Tr. kmsi (Kent)," Ann. inst. Pasteur 
(1901), 15, p. 673, 2 pis. ; (24) idem, “De.s Trypanosomes des poiasgns,” 
Arok. Protistenk. (1902), i. p. 475, figs.; (25) idoni, “Recherche 
morphologiques et exp^Timentales sur le trypanosome du Na^atta 
ou maladie de la mouche ts6-ts^." Ann. inst. Past. (1902), ifi, p. i, 
figs.; (26) idem, Trypanosomes et trypanosomiases (Paris [Masson 
et Cic], 1904) ; (27) idem, “ Sur un protozoaire nouveau {Piroplasma 
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donovcMni, Lav, et Mesn.) parawW d’unv- ftesvre de I’lndc.'* C. f, ca, 
^ci. (1903), ;i( 7 . p, Vi 574 ;gs.; idewi, "Sur la ^atllre bactdricjmc 
du pretcndq trypanosome des huitres, T. halhianii C. r. soc. 
biftl. (1901), 33, p, 883; (there arc numerous other papers by these 
authors in the C, t, ac. sai, and the C. t. soc. btol. from 1900 
onwards); (29) L. L6gcr. " Sur un flagella parasite de V Anopheles 
iuaetdipennis,** C. r. soc. biol. (1902), 54, p. 334, figs. ; (30) idem, 
“Sur la morphologic du trypanoplasma dcs vairons,” C. r. ac. 
sri. (1904), 13ft. p. 824; (31) idem, Sur la structure ct Ics affinit^s 
des trypanonlasmes ” (1904), t. c. p. 85ft, figs.; (32) idem. “ Sur lea 
himoflagellfe du Cobths barboHtia, L. 1 . Trypanosoma barhaiulae, 
n. ^p.," C. r. soc. bid. (1904), 57, p, 34^; (33) idem. " Trypam- 
plasma varium, n. so., parasite du sang dc Cobitis barbaiula, L,’* 
(igoa), t. c. p. 343; (34) idem. “Sur Ics afiinit6s do VHerpetomonas 
subulata et la phylogtjnie des trypanosomes" (1904), t. c. p. 615; 
(35) idem. “ Sur la pr63ence d'un trypanoplasma intestinal chor les 
poisaons," op. cH (1905), 58, p. 511; (30) W. Lcishman. " On the 
Possibility of the Occurrence of Trjmano.somiabis m India," /?n 7 . Med. 
Jount. (1903) -,i' 1252. figs.; (37) idem, “Note on the Nature of the 
Parasitic Bodies found in Tropical Splenomegaly," op. cit. (1904), i. 
303 ; (3^)Lcishman and Statham, “The Development ol the Leishman 
Body in Cultivation, "/omw. Army Med. C(syps (1905), 3, 14 pp., 1 pi.; 
(39)^ 1 . Ligni6res. “ Contribution d I’etude dc la trypanosomose dcs 
cquia6s sud*americains connue sous le nom dc Mai de Cadcras," 
/iec. nied. vet, (8) (1903), p- .51. 2 pls-*, (40) A. F. Mayer, “ Spici- 
legiura observationum anatomicarura de organo elcctnco in i*aiis 
anelectrias ot de haematozois," (Bonn. 1873), 18, pp , pis.; (41) F. 
Mesnil, F. Nicolle and P. Remlinger, “ Sur Ic protozoaire du bouton 
d’Alep." C. r. sor. hiol. (i 9 f> 4 ). 57 . P- (4i«) F. A. Minchin, 
“ On the Occurrence of Encystation m Trypanosoma ^rayi," kc,.,Proc. 
Pov. i>oc. {1907), 79 P- 35: (4i^d idem (with Gray and Tulloch), 
** Glosstna paipalis in relation to 'Jrypanosoma gamhimse, &c., 
op. cit. (T9<"»d), 78 B, p 242, 3 pis ; (42) Mitrophanow. “ Jiciirage 
ziir Kenntniss dcr Hamatozen," Biol. Ccntbl. (1883), 3. p. 35, figs.; 
(43) G. Ncpveu, “ Sur un trypanosome dans le sang de riiomme." 
C'. r. soc, bioL (1898), 50, p. 1172; (44) F. G. Now and W. J. 
McNeal, “ On the Tr^q-ianobomes ol Birds," Journ. Inf. Dis, (1905), 
2, p. 256, plb. ; (45) W. S. Perriii, “ The Life-History of Trypanosoma 
balbianii, ' Pror. Roy. 5 o^. (1905). 7^ B. p .^'7, figs . also in Arch. 
Protistenh. (1900), 7 pis ; (46) M. Plehn, “ frvpanvplasma cyprini, 
n. sp.," Arch. ProUsUnk. (1Q03), 2, p. 175, i pi.; (47) S. I'rowazek, 
“ Studicn uber Saugethici’trypanosonu'n," Arb. kats. Gesundheits- 
amte (1905). 22, 44,pp., pH.; (48) L. Rogers, “On Ihe I >ovdopmenl 
of Flagellated Organisms (Trypanosomes) Irom the Spleen I’rotozoic 
Parasites of Carhexial Fevers and Kala-azar.” Quart. Journ Mir. Sci. 
(1904), 48. p. 3O7, 1 pi. ; (49) R. Ross, “ Notes on t lie Bodies recently 
described by Leishman and Donovan," Brit. Med. journ. (1903). i. 
12O1, 1401, figs. ; (50) F, Schaudinn, “ Generations* und Wirthswechsel 
bei Trypanosoma und Spirochaeic,” Arb. kais. Gesundheitsamtc 
(igo/j), 20, p. 387, figs ; (51) idem, “ Zur Kenntniss der Spfrochaete 
pallida,** Deutsch, mcd. Wochenschr. (1905), No, 42, p. 1065; (52) 
Schaudinn and E. Hoffmann. “ Vorlaufiger Bericht uber das Vor- 
kommen von Spirochaetm in syphihUacJto Krauklicitbprpductcn." 
Arb. kai.^. Gesundheitsamte (i 9 C> 5 ). 22, p. 527; (53)^). anc? E Sergent, 
“ Sur un trypanosome nouveau parasite dc la grcnouille verte." C. r. 
soc biol. (1904), 56. p. 123, fig.; (54) idem. “ I 16 mamibes des oiscaux 
et moustiques ‘Generations alternante.s/ dc Schaudinn," op. cit. 

5 ^> P* 571 (54^*) F. Sluhlmann, “ Doitrage zur Kerintnis.s 
der Tsetsefliege." d'C., Arb. kais. Gesundheitsamtc (1907). 20, p. 83, 
4 pH; (55) Valentin. “ t)ber oin Eiitozoon im Blnte von Sal mo 
fano,'* MuJler’s Arch., 41, p. 435; (5b) O. Voges, " Mai dc Caderas," 
Zeitsc/ir. Hye. (1902), 39, p, 323, i pi; (57) Wasielcwsky and 
G. Senn, “ Beitrkge zur Kenntnis.s der Flagellaten des Ratienblutcs," 
op, cit. (1900), 33, p. 444, pis. (58); J. H. Wright. “ iTotozoa in a 
case of tropical ulcer (Delhi sore)," Journ. Med. Research, Boston 
(1903), 10, p. 472, pis. (H. M. Wo.) 

TSAIDAM, or more corrcctl}' T^adum, u depression, or self- 
contained shallow basin in the N.E. of Tibet, crossed by 37" N, 
and stretching from 92° to 97”. It is separated from the high 
plateau of Tibet by the Burkhan-Buddha range, and on the 
N.E. it is bounded by the eastward continuation of the Astin- 
tagh ranges, vhich there consist of four, namely, the lower and 
upper ranges, and a subsidiary chain flanking the lower range 
on the north and another subsidiary chain flanking the upper 
range on the south (see Kukn-Lun). 

The valleys which divide the cast ranges of the Kuen-Lun system 
terminate, tg* rather merge in, tlie sandy desort basin of Tsaidaiuj 
amongst them the Kakir valley between the upper Astjndagh ana 
tlie Akato-tagh and the Kum-kol valley between the Kalta-alagan 
and the range I. of the Arlca-tagh (see Kuen-Lui^). Tsaidam Hes 
at an altitude of 11,400 ft. or about 3000 ft. lower than tlie Kum- 
kol lakes, and receives from the valley in which they lie tlw river 
Ohulak-ajkkgii or Tsagaii-tokhoy. which rises probably on the north 
slope of the Shnpka-monomakha Mountain, one of thg culmiiuting 
summits in the region north of the Arka-tagli rangi*. “ H- w 
possible thnt the north-west ot Tsaidann, which is perfectly 


unknown, i$ bs!okeo up into aevoral 6<n^ratc basina. The Bouf^-ewit 
part of the same great expanse also appears to consist of several 
smaller basins rather than of one single great basin, each possessing 
its own salt lake; but then these smaller basins arc nndoubtodly 
separated from one another by remarkably low and insignificant 
thresholds or swellings." * The north-east part of the basin con- 
sists of a network of basins, which admit of being grouped in four 
divisions—- SArtkng or Serteng, Makhai, Tsadam or Tsaida m , and 
Kuriyk or Tosun, The characteristic feature of each of those ls 
that which is found in so many of the valleys of the Tibetan border- 
land, namelv, a pair of linked lakes, one containing salt water and 
tlie otlier fresh water. The only inhabitants of Tsaidam are Mongols 
— Shrtang Mongols in the north and Tajinur Mongols in the BOUth. 
The south-east part of the region is drained by the Holuzun-nor or 
Bain-gol. an affluent of the upper Hwang*ho or Yellow Rhwr ot 
China. The Shrtiuig basin is nroined by the Khalting-gol and its 
tributary the Holuin-gol, which rise in the Humboldt and Ritter 
Mountains and empty into the lake of Sukhain-nor. 

TSANA, a lake of North-East Africa, chief resen'oir of the 
Abai or Blue Nile. Tsana lies between 11° 36' and 12® 36' 
N. and 37® 2' and 37® 40' E., filling a central depression in 
the Abyssinian highlands. It is about 5690 ft above the sea, 
but from 2500 to 3000 ft. below the mountain plateau which 
encircles it. Its greatest length is 47 ni., its greatest breadth 
44 m., and it covers, approximately 1 100 sq. m., having a drain- 
age area, including the lake surface, of some 5400 sq. m. In 
shape it may be compared to a pear, the stem being repre- 
sented by the escaping waters of the Abai. The shores of the 
lake are well defined, generally flat, and bordered by reeds, 
but at places the mountains descend somewhat abruptly into 
the water. Elsewhere the land rises in gentle undulations, 
except at the moutlis of the larger tributary streams, where 
are alluvial plains of considerable size. At the south-east 
end the lake forms a bay about eleven miles long, and from 
three to eight miles acro.ss, and from this bay the Abai issuc.s. 
The whole of the coast-line is considerably indented and man}- 
narrow promontories jut into the lake. The island of Dek 
(8 m. long by 4 broad) is m the south-western part of the lake. 
Near it is the smaller island of I>ega, whilst numerous islets 
fringe the shores. 

[ Lake Tsana is fed by tUrtxi large rivers and by many petty streams. 
The chief tributary is the Abai, which enters the lake at its south- 
west corner through a large pap>Tus swamp. This river, and the 
Abai or Blue Nile which issues from the lake, are regarded as one and 
the same stream and a current is observable from the inlet to the 
outlet. Next in importance of the affluents are the Reb and 
Gumara, which run in parallel courses and enter the lake on itt 
eastern side. The outlet of the lake is marked by opening.^ in a rocky 
ledge, through which the w^ater jiours into a lagoon-like expanse. 
Thence it issue.s by two or three channels, with a fall of about 5 ft, 
in a succe.ssion oi rapids. These channels unite within a couple 
of miles into one river — the Abai with a width of O50 ft. Alter 
passing a large number of rapids in the first sixteen miles of its 
course the Abni enters a deep gorge by a magnificent fall—the 
Fall of Tis Esat — tlie water being confined in a channel not more 
•than 20 ft. across and falling 150 ft. in a single leap. The gorge^ is 
spanned by a stone bridge built in the 17th century. From this 
point live Abai makes its way through the mountains to the plains 
of Senna r, as described in the article Nile. 

The average annual rainfall in the Tsana catchment area is 
estimated at 3I ft., and the volume of water received by the lake 
yearly at (), 572,1)00, 000 cubic metres. More than half of this 
amount is lost by evaporation, the amount discharged into the river 
being placed at 2,924,000,000 cubic metres. The seasonal altera- 
tion of the lake level is not more than 5 ft. The rainy season lasts 
from the beginning of June to the end of September. During this 
period the discharge from the lake is, it appears, little greater than 
in the dry stiason. the additional water received going to raise the 
lake level. Thus the rise in the Blue Nile, in its lower course, would 
seem to l>e independent of the supply it derives from its source. 

Tsana has been idkntified with the Coloe Palus of the ancients, 
which although placed 12® too far south by Ptolemy was 
described by him os a chief reservoir of the Egyptian Nile and 
the source of the Astapos, which was certainly the Blue Nile. Ih 
1625 it was visited by the Portuguese priest Jeronimo Lobo, 
and in 1771 by James Bruce. Dr Anton Stecker, in 1S81, 
made a detailed examination of the ]ake„ enabiing the carto- 
grapliers to delineate it with subatantial accuracy. By the 
Portuguese of the 17 th -century the take wa& styl^ Dambia, 

1 Sven ‘Hedin, Sdmtifh Remits of » J&umey in Omtial Ama 
iS^n^os, in. 344 (StocMottlin. igo^-^rgo'y). 
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and this name in the slightly altered form of Dembea was in 
use until towards the close of the 19th century. By many 
Abyssinians the lake is called Tana, hut the correct Amharic 
form is Tsana. 

Sec Nir.K and Abyssinia, and the authorities there cited. The 
British Blue piook. E ypt, No. 2, contains a special report 

(with maps) upon Lake Tsana by Mr C. Dupuis, of the Egyptian 
Irrigation Service. In the Boll. hoc. itahana for December 

I0<)H Captain A. M. Tancredi gives the results (also with maps) of an 
Italian expedition to the lake. (W. E. (L; F. R. C.) 

TSAR, or Czar, the title commonly given both abroad and 
in Ru.ssia itself to the sovereign of Russia, whose official style 
is, however, Emperor and Autocrat ” (Jfnperator i Samov- 
lastityel). In its origin the word tsar seems to have connoted 
the same as impc.ator, being identical with the German Kaiser 
in its derivation from the Latin Caesar. In the old Slavonii' 
Scriptures the Greek is always tninslated Uar, and 

this title was also given to the Roman emperor. The old 
Russian title for a sovereign was hiyaz, prin('e, or vrliky knyaz, 
grand prince. The title Isar was first adopted bv the Slavonic 
peoples settled in the Balkan J^‘ninsula, who were in close 
touch with the Eastern emperor ; thus it was used by the medieval 


a public library, and the church of St John (end of i6th 
century), a fine specimen of the architecture of its period. Here 
are iron, machinery and brick works, tanneries, distilleries, and 
factories for jam, mustard and mead. Market gardening is an 
important industry. 

A fort was erected here in the i6th century to prevent the 
incursions of the free Cossacks and runaway serfs who gathered 
on the lower Volga, as also the raids of the Kalmucks and Cir- 
cassians. In 1606 Tsaritsyn took part in the rising in favour 
of the false Demetrius, and Stenka Razin took the town in 
1670. The Kalmucks and Circassians of the Kuban attacked 
it repeatedly in the 17 th century, so that it had to be fortified 
by a strong earthen and palisaded wall, traces of which are 
still visible. 

TSARSKOYE SELO, a town of north Russia, in the govern- 
I men! of St Petersburg, and an imperial residence, 15 m. by rail 
I south of the capital. Pop. (1885), 15,000; (1897), 22,353. 

^ The town stands on the Duderhof Hills and consi.sts (1) ot 
the town proper, surrounded by villages and a German colony, 
which art: summer rc.sort.s for the inhabitants of St Petersburg; 
and (2) of the imperial parks and palaces. 'I'he former is built 


Bulgarian king.s. It penetrated into Russia as a result of the 
growing intercourse between old Musttwy and Constantinople, 
notably of the marriage alliancc.s contracted by Russian prim cs 
with the dynasty of Basil the Macedonian ; and it was assumed 
by the Muscovite princes who revolted irom iJk' yoke ol the 
Mongols. The other tsars w'ere gradually ousicd bv those of 
Mo.scow, and the modem Russian emperors inherit their title 
of tsar from Ivan III. (1462-1505), or perhaps rather from 
his grandson Ivan IV. (1533*1584) who was solemnly rrowmed 
tsar in 1547. 

Throughout, huw^cver, the title tsar with ustul, it still is in popular 
parlaucc, incliflercnlly ol both cm])cmrs and l.tiigs, boin.e rcaardcil 
->s ihe equivalent of the Slavonic krnl or kra! (Russ, korol, Maj^yar, 
kinily], a kinp;, wliicli had bc(‘n adopted from the name of Cliarle 
niacme (Germ. Karl, Lat. Carolus Mat^nus). 'I'his use beiiif.; eqm- 
I’cter the (ircat, at the Peace of Nystad (Nov. 2, 1721), 
.issumed the .style of impcrator, an exotic word inb'nded to syne 
bolize hi.s imperial dignity as the ecpial ot the western en)p(Tor, 
This new style was not, liowcver, reco.-nized by the ]K)wers until 
the time of CaUiedne H ., and tlien only on the express understanding.; 
that this recognition did not imply any prccedimcy or superiority 
of llie Russian emperor over other sovereif;ns. lie'nccfortii, what- 
ever popular usage might be, the title tsar was treated otlicially 
as the equivalent of that ol king. Tims the Russian emperor is 

tj»ar (king) of Poland and of several other parts of his dominions. 

Thus, too. the prince ot Bulgaria, on assuming the royal style, 
took the title of Tsar of Rulgariii. 

The title “ White T.sar,” apiilied to the Russian emperor and 
cxjmmoiily cjiioted as though it had a ])()etic or mystic meaning, 
w a translation of a Mongol woid meaning" indep(‘ndent *’ (cl. the 
toudal *’ blanch tenure,” i.c. a tenure Irct* from all obligation ol 
jx.'rsonal service). 

The wife of the ts.ir is tHarilsa, In lormer times tlio title 

(kuig 'a wn) was borne liy every son ol a tsar; but the 

word has now •fallen *oul of u.se. The heir to the throne is known 
as the tse^arcmch or ccsavcvich {q.v.), i.r son of Caesar, the other 
imperial prificeaftiearuijfflic old Russian title of vchky knyaz (grand 
duke; q.v,). * ' ^ . 

TSlAKlTSYIi. a town of Russia, in tlie govcnimcnl ol Saratov, 
situated Alt . the • right bank ol the Volga, where it suddenly 
turns toWai^ .tliQ south-east, 40 m. distant from the Don. 
P{^). (i90<^; jf7,b5o, Tsaj'itsyn i.s the terminus of a railway 
which begins at Riga and, running south-eastwards, intersects 
all the maih line^ which radiate from Moscow to the south. 
It is also connected by rail with Kalach on the Don, where 
merchandise from the Sea of Azov is disemiiarked. Corn 
from middle Ruafliii for Astrakhan is transferred frtim the rail- 
way to boafti at Tsaritsyn; timber and wooden wares from 
the upper Volga are unloaded here and sent by rail to Kalach; 
and fish, salt and fruits sent from Astrakhan by boat up the 
Volga are here unloaded and despatched by rail to the interior 
of Russia. The town has grown rapidly since the completion 
of the railway system, and has a large trade in petroleum 
from Bakii. Tsaritsyn is also the centre of the trade in the 
mustard of Sarepta, Dubovka and the neighbourhood. The 
fisheries are important. The buildings of the town include 


; on a regular plan, and its hou.scs nearly all stand in gardens. 

The cathedral of St Catherine is a miniature copy of thiit at 
! Constantinople. The imperial parks and gardens cover 1680 
■acres; the chief of them is the “old” garden, containing 
I the “old palace,” built (1724) by Rastrelli and gorgeously 
j decorated with mothcr-of-pcarl, marbles, iunber, lapis lazuli, 
I silver and gold; the gallery of (\ameron adorned with fine 
statues and entrance gates; numerous pavilion? and kiosks: 
and a bronze statue (1900) of the poet Pushkin. A second 
palace, the Alexander, was huilt by (‘atherine 11 . in 1792. 
and has in its park an historical museurn and an arsenal, 
i When Peter the Great took possession of the mouth of the 
Neva, a Finnish village, Saan-mois, stood on the site now 
; occupied by the town, and its russified name Sarskaya was 
I changed into Tsarskoye when Peter presented it to his wile 
! Catherine. It wiis especially embellished by the tsaritsa 
I Klizabelli. Under Catherine II., a town, Sophia, was built 
I close by, but its inhabitants were transferred to Tsarskoye 
I Sclo under Alexander 1 . The railway connecting the town 
with St Petersburg Avas the first (1838) to be constructed 
in Russia. 

TSCHAlKOVSKY, PETER lUCH (1840-1893), Russian coin- 
po.ser,born at Votkinsk, in the province of Vyatka, on the 7lh 
1 of May 1840, Wiis the son of a mining engineer, who shortly after 
I the boy's birth removed to St Petersburg to assume the duties of 
I director of the Teclinological Institute there. While studying 
in the school of juri.sprudence, and later, while holding office 
in the ministry of justice, 'r.schaikovsky picked up a smattering 
of musical knowledgi: .sufficient to qualify him as an adopt 
amateur performer. But the seriousness of his musical aspira- 
tion led him to enter the newly founded Conservatorium of 
St Petersburg under Zaremba, and he was induced by ^Ajiton 
Rubinstein, its principal, to talce up music as a profession. He 
therefore resigned his post in the ministry of justice. On quilling 
the Con.scn^atorium h(‘ wiis awarded a silver medal for his thesis, 
a cantata on Schiller’s “ Ode to joy.” In 1866 Tschaikovsky 
became practically the first chief of the recently founded Moscow 
Conservatorium, since Serov, whom he succeeded, never took 
up his appointment. In Moscow Tschaikovsky met Ostrovskiy, 
who wrote for him his first operatic libretto. The Vojeiwda, 
After the Russian Musical Society had rejected a concert 
overture written at Rubinstein’s suggestion, Tschaikovsky in 
1866 was much occupied on his Winter Day a symphonic 

poem, which proved a failure in St Petersburg but a success at 
Mo.scow. In 1867 he made* an unsuccessful debut as conductor. 
Failure still dogged his steps, for in January 1869 his Vojevoda 
disappeared off the boards after ten performances, and sub- 
sequently Tschaikovsky destroyed the score. The Romeo and 
Juliet overture has been much altered since its production by 
the Russian Musical Society in 1870, in which year the composci* 
once more attempted unsuccessfully an operatic production, 
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St Petersburg rejecting his Undim. In 1871 Tschailcovsky 
was busy on his cantata for the opening of the exhibition in 
celebration of the bicentenary of Peter the Great, his opera 
The Oprischnik, and a textbook of harmony, which latter was 
adopted by the Moscow Conservatorium authorities. At 
Moscow in 1873 his incidental music to the Snow Queen failed, 
but some success came next year with the beautiful quartet in F. 
During these years Tschaikovsk)' was musical critic for two 
journos, the Sovremennaya Lietofns and the Russky Vestnik. 
On the de^th of Serov he competed for the best setting of 
Polovsky’s Wakula the Smithy and won the first two prizes. 
Yet on its production at St Petersburg in November 1876 this 
work gained only a succes d'estime. Since then it has been much 
revised, and is now known as The Little Shoes. Meanwhile 
the Second Symphony and the Tempest fantasia had been heard, 
and the pianoforte concerto in B flat minor completed. This 
was first played by von Billow in Boston, Massachusetts, some 
time later, and was entirely revised and republished in 1889. 
At last something like success came to Tschaikovsky with the 
production of The Opischnik^ in which he had incorporated 
much of the best of The Vojevoda. The Third— or Polish— 
Symphony, four sets of songs, the E-flat quartet (dedicated to 
the memory of Lamb), the ballet “ The Swan’ Lake,’’ and the 
“ Francesca da Rimini ” fantasia, all belong to the period of the 
late ’seventies ““the last being made up of operatic fragments. 
Tscliaikovsky in 1877 first began to work on the opera of Eugen 
Onegin. With the production of this work at the Moscow 
(Conservatorium in March 1879 real succe.ss first came to him. 
The story, by Pushkin, was a familiar one, and the music of 
'J'schaikovsky was not so extravagant in its demands as had 
l)ecn the music of his earlier operas. 

Meanwhile the more personal side of the composer’s career 
had been given a romantic touch by his acquaintance with 
his lifelong benefactress, Mme von Meek, and his deplorable 
fiasco of a marriage. In 1876 he had aroused the interest of 
Nadezhda Filaretovna von Meek (1831-1894), the wife (left 
a widow in 1876) of a wealthy railway engineer and contractor. 
She had a large fortune and she began by helping the com- 
poser financially in the shape of commissions for work, but in 
ivSy; this took the more substantial shape of an annual allow- 
ance of £600. The romance of their association consisted in 
the fact that they never met, though they corresponded with 
one another continually. In 1890 Mme von Meek (who died 
Uvo months after the composer, of progressive nervous decline), 
imagining herself- apparently a pure delusion — to be ruined, 
discontinued the allowance? ; and tliough Tschaikovsky was then 
no longer really in need of it, he failed to appreciate the patho- 
logical reason underlying Mme von Mock’s condition of 
mind, and was deeply hurt. The wound remained unhealed, 
and the correspondence broken, though on his death-bed her 
name was on his lips. Her connexion with his life was one of 
its dominating features. His marriage was only a briel and 
misguided incident. Tschaikovsky married Antonina Ivanovna 
Milyukova on the 6th of Jul> 1877, but the marriage rapidly 
developed into a castastrophe, through no fault of hers but 
simply through his own abnormality of temperament; and it 
resulted in separation in October, lie had become taciturn to 
moroseness, and finally quitted Moscow and Iris friends for 
St Petersburg, There he fell ill, and an attempt to commit 
suicide by standing chin-high in the river in a frost (whereby 
he hoped to catch his death from exposure) was only frustrated 
by his brother's tender care. 

With his brother, Tschaikovsky went to Clarens to recuperate. 
He remained abroad for many months, moving restlessly from 
one place to another. In 1878 he accepted (but later resigned) 
the post of director of the Russian musical department at the 
Paris Exhibition, completed his Fourth Symphony and the 
Italian Capiccio, and worked hard at his “ 1812 ” overture, 
more songs, the second pianoforte concerto, and his Liturgy 
of St Chrysostom,” an interesting contribution to the music of 
the Eastern Church. The work was confiscated for some time 
by the intendant of the imperial chapel, on the ground that it 


had not received the imprimatur of his predeces.sor Bortniansky 
m due accordance with a ukaz of Alexander 1 . Bortniansky 
was dead, but his successor was obstinate. Finally the work 
was saved from destruction by an official order. Tschaikovsky 
returned only for a short time to Moscow. Thence he went 
to Paris. In 1879 he wrote his Maid of Otleatts (produced in 
1880^ and his first suite for orchestra. In 1881 died Nicholas 
Rubinstein — to whose memory Tschaikovsky dedicated the trio 
in A minor. During the next five years Tschaikovsky travelled, 
and worked at Manfred and Hamlet, the operas Mazeppa and 
Charoddika, the Mozartian suite and the fine Fifth Symphony. 
During a great part of the time he lived in retirement at Klin, 
where his gen(‘rosit>^ to the poor made him beloved. His 
operas The Queen of Spades and the one-act lolanthe were feeble 
by comparison with his earlier works; more effective, however, 
were the ballets Sleeping Beauty and Casse-noisette. In 1893 
Tschaikovsky .sketched his Sixth Symphony, now known as the 
Pathetic, a work that has done more for his fame in foreign 
lands than all the rest of his works. This was the year in which 
the composer conducted a work of his own at Cambridge on the 
occasion of his receiving the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music. In the .same year, on the 6th of November, he died 
from an attack of cholera at St Petersburg. 

I'schaikov.sky’s work is unequal. In dramatic compositions 
he lacked point precisely as Anton Rubinstein lacked point. 
But in the invention of broad, sweeping melody Tschaikovsky 
was fur ahead of his compatriot. Among his songs and smaller 
pianoforte works, as in his symphonies and quartets, arc passages 
of exquisite beauty. The best of Tschaikovsky’s work is more 
distinctly Russian than that of most of his compatriots; it Ls 
not German music in disguise, as is so much of the music by 
Rubinstein and Glazounow, and it is not incoherently ferocious, 
like .so much of the music by Balakirev. 

Sec Mrs Rosa Ncwmarch's Tchaikovsky (1900) supplemented in 
1906 by lier condensed English edition ol the Life and Letters, 
which appeared in Russian in 1901 in three volumes, edited by 
Modeste Tschaikov.sky, the composer’s brother. 

TSCHUDI, or Schudv, the name of one of the most distin- 
guished families of the land of Glarus, Switzerland. It can lx* 
traced back as a peasant, not a noble, race to 1289, while after 
Giarus joined the Swiss ('onfedcration in 1352 various members 
of the family held high political offices at home, and were 
di.stingui.shed abroad as soldiers and in other ways. 

In literature, its most eminent member was Giles or Aegidius 
Tschudi (1505-J572), who, after Imving served his native land 
in various offices, in 1558 became the chief magistrate or landam- 
mann, and in 1559 was ennobled by the emperor Ferdinand, to 
whom he had been .sent as amlmssador. Originally inclined 
to moderation he became later in life more and more devoted lo 
the cause of the Counter-Reformation. It is, however, as the 
historian of the Swiss Confederation that he is best known; 
by incessant wanderings and unwearied researches amongst 
original documents he collected material for three great works, 
which therefore can never wholly lose their value, though his 
researches Imvc been largely corrected by those of more recent 
students. In 1538 his l)ook on Rhaetia, written in 1528, was 
published in Latin and in German— Dr pisca ac vera Alpina 
Rhaetia, or Die uralt wahrhafftig Alpisch Rhdtia. The historical 
reputation of Giles Tschudi has suffered very much owing to 
recent researches. His inventions as to the early history of the 
Swiss Confederation are described under Tell. His statements 
and documents relating to Roman times and the early history of 
Glarus and his own family had long roused suspicion. Detailed 
examination of late years has proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that he not merely claimed to have copied Roman inscrip- 
tions that never existed, and amended others in a most arbitrary 
fashion, but that he deliberately forged a number of documents 
with a view to pushing back the origin of his family to the 
loth century, thus also entirely misrepresenting the early history' 
of Glarus, which is that of a democratic community, and not (as 
he pretended) that of a preserve of several aristocratic families. 
Tschudi’s historical credit is thus hopele.ssly ruined, and no 
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document printed or historical statement made by him CAfi 
henceforward be accepted without (areful verification and 
(‘xamination. These discoveries have a painful interest and 
importance, since down to the latter part of the 19th century 
Swiss historical writers had largely based their works on his 
investigations and manuscripts. 

For a summary of these discoveries set G. v. Wyss in the Jahrbuch 
of the Historical Society of Glarus (1805), vol. xxx., in No. i (189^), 
of the Anzeif^tr f, schweizerischc Geschi(hU\ and in his Gpschtchte d. 
Hifitoriographie in d. Schweiz (1895), pp. 201 , 20a. The original 
articles by Vogelin (Koman inscriptions) appeared ih vols. xi., xiv. 
and XV. (188O-1890) of the Jah^uoh /. schweizty Gei,chi(hte, and 
that bv Schulte (Glams) in vol. xviii. (1893) of the same periodical. 
E'or the defence, aec a weak pamiihlet, .'Schulte u. Tschudi (Coire, 
1898), by P. C. V. Planta. 

Tschudi's chief works wore not published until long after bis 
death. The Besihreibung Galliac Comaiac appe-arecl under Gallati's 
editor.shlp in 1 758, and is mainly devoted to a topographical , historical ' 
and antiquarian desenption of ancient Helvetia and Khaetin, the 
latter part being his early woik on Rhaetia revised and greatly 
enlarged. This book w-as designed practically as an introduction 
to bis magnum opus, the Chramcoa hclvctirum, part of which (from 
1001 to 1470) was published by J. K. Iselin in two stately folios 
(1734-1736) ; the rest consists only of rough materials. There exist 
two rather antiquated biographies of Tschudi by 1. Fuchs (2 vols., 
St Gall, 1805) and C. Vogel (Ziirich, 18.56), but his extensive 
complete correspondence has not yet been printed. 

Subjoined is a list of other prominent members of the family. 
Dominic (1596-1654) was abbot of Muri and wrote a painstaking 
work, Ofigo et genealogia gloriusissimotum rmiiium de Habshurg 
(^^ 50 * Joseph, a Benedictine monk at Einsiedeln, wrote a 
u.seful history of his abbey (1823). I'he family, which became 
divided in religious matters at the Reformation, also includes 
several Protestant ministers: John Hknry (1670-1729), who 
wrote Bfschrfibtfug des Lauds Glarus (1714): John Thomas j 
(1714-1788), who left behind him .several elaborate MSS. on the | 
local history of Glams; and John James (1722-1784), who 
compiled an elaborate family history from 900 to 1500, and an 
account of other Glarus families. John Louis Baptist (d. 1784), 
who settled in Met/ and contributed to the Encyclopedic, and 
Freoehicic (1820-1886), the author (A Das Tkterleben Alpen- 
welt (1853), were distinguished naturalists. Among the soldiers 
may be mentioned Christopher (1571-1629), a knight of Malta 
ahd an excellent linguist, who served in the French and Spanish 
armies; while the brothers Louis Leonard (1700-1779) and 
Joseph Anthony (1703*- 1770) were in the Neapolitan service. 
Valentine (1499-1555), the cousin of Giles, was, Hke the latter, 
a pupil of Zwin^i, whom he afterwards succeeded as pastor of 
Glarus, and by his moderation gained so much influence that 
during the thirty years of his ministry his service.^ were attended 
alike by Romanists and Protestants. The best-known member 
of the family in the 19th century was Iwan (1816-1887), author 
of an excellent guide-book to Switzerland, which appeared first 
(1855) unikr the name of Schweizerjuhrer, but is best known 
under the title (givt;n in 1872 to an entirely recast edition) of 
Der TbttrisHn ^ SeJ^k. (W. A. B. C) 

TSlKO K«l&-FA!r .(i8t 1-1872), Chinese statesman and 
geneml,*^ bom ‘in iSli in the province of Hunan, whore he 
took in Subt^ion the three dcgrec.s of f’hinese scholarship. 
In 1843 appcfinted chief literary examiner in the province 

of Szerhue^ ^ *six years later was made junior vice-president 
of' the boOT^bf /ites. When hoMmg the office of military 
examiner (1851) he was compelled by the death of his mother 
to retire to hiit native dfstfict for the regulation mourning. At 
this titnr the Taiping rebels were overrunning Hunan in their 
('owquering career/ and had pos.ses.sed themselves of the dticvS 
and stronghdds tiri bodi ^hweb of tlie Yangtse-kiang. By a 
lipecial decree Tseng Vk's ordered to assist the governor of the 
prcfvittbe in raising a Volunteer force, and on his own initi« 4 ijve 
he bufit a flteet of war jurtks, with Which he attoofced the rebels. 

In his fiVst?'hngagemcnt he was defeated, but, happily for him, 
his lieutenants mote successful. They recovered the 
capital, Chang^^a, and destroyed the rebel fleet. Following up 
these victories *of his' suhoidinatcs, Tsfng recaptured Wticbang 
and Bant'ang, near Hankow, and was rewarded for l>is 'success < 


I by being appointed vice-president of the board of war. In 
I 1853 other triumphs led to his being made a baturu (a Manchu 
order for rewarding military prowess), and to his being decorated 
I with a yellow riding- jacket. Meanwhile, in his absence, the 
rebels retook Wuchang and burnt the protecting fleet. The tide 
quickly turned, how-ever, and Tseng sucoeeded in clearing the 
country round the Po\ ang lake, and subsequently in ridding the 
province of Kiangsu of the enemy. His father died in 1857, 
and alter a brief mourning he was ordered to take supreme 
command in Gheh-kiang, and to co-operate with the governor ot 
Fukien in the defence of that province. Subsequently the rebels 
were driven westwards, and 'I'seng would have started in pursuit 
had he not been called on to clear the province of Ngan-hui ot 
rebel bands. In i860 he was appointed viceroy of the two Kiang 
provinces and imperial war commissioner. At this time, and for 
some time previously, he had been fortunate in having the active 
support of Tso Tsung-t‘ang, who at a later period recovered 
Kashgar for the emperor, and of Li Hufig*Chang. Like all true 
leaders of men, he knew how to reward good service, and when 
occasion offered he appointed the former to the governorship of 
Cheh-kiang and the latter to that of Kiangsu. In 1862 he was 
appointed assistant grand secretary of state. At this time the 
imperial forces, assisted by the “ Ever-victorious Army,” liad 
checked the progress of the rebellion, and Tseng was able to carry 
out a scheme which he had long formulated of besieging Nanking, 
the rebel headquartC!T.s. While Gordon, with the help of Li 
Hung-Chang, wa.^ clearing the citieis on the lower waters of the 
Yangtse-kiang, Tseng drew closer his besieging lines around the 
doomed city. In July 1864 the city fell into his hands, and he 
was rewarded with the rank and title of marquis and the right 
to wear the double-eyed peacock’s feather. After the suppaes- 
sion of the Taipings the Nienfei rebellion, closely related to the 
former movement, broke out in Shantung, and Tseng was sent 
to quell it. Sucre.ss did not, however, always attend him on this 
campaign, and by imperial order he was relieved of his command 
by Li Hung-Ghang, who in the same way succeeded him in the 
viceroyalty of Chihli, where, after the massacre of Tientsin (1870), 
Tseng failed to carr\’ out llw: wishes of his imperial master. 
After this rebuff he retired to his viceroyalty at Nanking, where 
he died in 1872. 

Tseng was a \ulumin()Ui. writer, llis papers arldressed to the 
throne and his literary disquisitions are held in high esteem by the 
scholars of China, W'ho treasure as a memorial of a great and un- 
corrupt btatesman the edition ol liib collected w^orks m 15O books, 
wliiUi was edited by Li Hung-Cluiiig in 1876. (R. K. D.) 

TSETSE-FLY {Tsetse, an English rendering of the Bantu 
usi^nsi, a fly), a name applied indiscriminately to any one of the 
eight species of Glossina, a genus of African blood* sucking 
Diptera (two- winged flies, see Diptera), of the family Muscidae. 
Tsetse-flies aTe of great economic and pathological importance 
as the disseminators of tsetse-fly disease (nagana) and sleeping 
sickness. These maladies are* caused by minute unicellular 
animal parasites (haematozoa) of the genus l^ypanosoma (see 
Trypanosomes); and recent investigations have shown that, 
under normal conditions, the particular species of Trypanosoma 
concerned {T. hrucei, in the case of nagana, and T. fsymhiense in 
that of sleeping sickness) are introduced into the blood of sus- 
ceptible animals or man only by the bite of one or other of the 
species of tsetse. (See Parasitic Diseases.) The names of the 
recognized species of tsetse-flies are as Mkjws : Glossina palpalis 
(see fig., A;: G, pallicera\ G. tnorsilafts; G. tacMnoid^s\ G, 
palltdipes ; G. longipalpis ; G. fusca : and G. longip&nnis . A ninth 
so-called species, described in 1905 from specimens from Angtda, 
is not really distinct from G, palpalis, but appears to be identical 
with the sub-species G. palpalis welltnani. 

In ai)pi.’araiicc tsct&e are .somewhat narrow-bodied flies, wuth a 
prominent proboscis, which prfjjects horiisontBlly' ili’fte^tof the head, 
and with the wings in the mating position closed flat one oyer the 
other like the blades of a pair ol sewsors (see hg.. B). The latter 
pharactcristic affords an infallible means for the recognition of 
these insects, since it at once serves to disttngui.sh them from any 
bloOcf-suCking flies with which they might otherwise bocoiifUsed. TIk* 
ookfratiou of tsetse^ilies ia oombsc and inoaiiiispiouoiis ; th»,brownMh 





or greyish-brown thorax usually exhibits darker longitudinal 
markings, and when, the insect is at rest the abdomen or hinder half 
of the body is entirely concealed by the brownish wings. In some 
swcies the abdomen is of a paler colour and marked with sharply 
aefined, dark brown bands, which are interrupted on the middle 
line. The length of the body, exclusive of the proboscis, which 
measures about a line to a line and a half, varies according to the 
species from (> or 8 millimetres in the case of G. tachinoidss, to 
aixmt 114 millimetres in that of G. fusca or Icn^pennis: the closed 
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As a rule tsetse-dies are most active during the warmer hours of 
the day, but they frequently bite at night, e^ecially bv moonlight. 
The blood-sqcking habit is common to both sexes, and the abdomen, 
being capable of great expansion, Is adapted for the pfetiOdical 
ingestion of an abundant fo<id-a»upply. The act of feeding, in which 
the proboscis is buned in the skin of the victim nearly up. tb the 
bulb, is remarkably quick, and in thirty seconds or less the ^bdon^en 
of the fly, pre\niously flat, becomes .swollen out with blood like a 
berry. Stunlmann’s experiments with G. fusca show that the 
insect is able to ingest considerably more than (somethneB 
more tlian twice) ite own weight of blood, which would 
appear to be the only food, and must be drawn from the 
tissues of a victim. Specimens of G. fusca, even though 
fasting and kept for days in absolutely dry kir, codld never 
be induced to imbibe water, sugar-cane juice or oxtra- 
vasated blood. The reproduction of tsetse-^es is highly 
remarkable; instead 01 laying eggs or being ovovm- 
parous the females deposit at intervals of about, a fortnight 
or three weeks a single full-grown larva, which forthwith 
buries itself in the ground to a depth of BOVeral centi- 
metres, and assumes the pupal state. The practical 
importance of this peculiar iife-liistory is very’ great, 
sinix larvae thus protected cannot easily be destroyed. 
It is important to note that although sleeping sickness 
(of which the chief foci are at present the Congo Free 
State and Uganda) has hitherto teen associated widi one 
particular species of Glossina, it lias been shown experi- 
mentally both that other tsetsc-flics are able to transmit 
the parasite of the disease, and that G. patpalis can convey 
kindred parasites which are fatal to domestic animals. 
Smcc, moreover, it is believed that at least five apecies 
of Glossina are carriers of nagana, it may well be that 
all Isetse-flies can disseminate both nagana and sleeping 
sickness. (E. E. A.) 


wings, however, project beyond the body and thus increase its 
fipparent length. G. palpahs^ the cUsseminator of sleeping sickness 
(sec fig., A), IS about millimelreb m length and is the darkest of 
.ill 11 k: tse{s(,‘-flic.s, though the dark lirown abdomen has pale lateral 
triangular markings and usually at least an indication of a pale 
longitudinal median stripe. In all tsetse-flios the probosci.s in the 
living insect is entirely concealed by the palpi, which are grooved 
in their mner aides and form a closely filtuig sheath for the piercing 
organ; the base of the proboscis is expanded beneatli into a large 
onion- shaped bulb, wliich is filled -with muscles. The head of the 
insect contains a muscular phiirynx by means of which the blood 
trom the wound inflicted by the ‘proboscis (labium) is pumped into 
the alimentai'y canal and the so called sucking-stomach. The tip 
of the proboscis is armed with a complicated .series of chitinous 
teeth and rasps, by means of which the fly is enabled to pierce the 
.kin of its victim; as usual in Diptcra the organ is closed on the upper 
side, by the labrum, or upper bp, and contains the hypopharynx or 
( ommon outlet of the paired salivary glands, winch are situated in 
the abdomen. 'Phe proboscis of fsetse-flios is without the paired 
piercing stilets (mandibU's and maxillae) possessed by otlier blood- 
sucking Piptera, .such as the female liorse-flies and rm^qiiitoes. 

For the anatomy of the tsetse see li. A. Minchin, Proc. Roy. Soc. 
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Tsetse-flies ai'e restricted to Africa, where they occur ui suitable 
localities thronghont the greater portion of the tropical region, 
.ilthough not found either m the Sahara or in the veld country df 
the extreme south. For practical purposes the northern bmil of 
(Tlosstna, as at present known, may be shown on tiic map by drawiM 
.1 line from Cape Verde to the Nile a littie to the .south-east of 3 
Obetd, and thence to the coast (jf Somaliland at 4* N. ; while the 
soutkem boundary of the genus may similarly bo representtxi by 
the Cunene Kiver, in the south of .\ngola, and a hne thence to the 
north-eastern end of St Lucia lake, m Zululand, Within tlie area 
thus defined tsetse-flies arc not found continuously, however, but 
occur only m small tracts called " belts " or " patches," which, since 
cover and shade are necessities of life to these insects, are always 
situated m forest, bush or banana plantations, or among other shady 
vegetation. In Soutli and Centr^ Africa, at any rate, " fly- belts 
are usually met with in damp, hot, low-lying .spots on the margins 
of water-cotiTscs, rivers and lakes, and .seldom far from water of .some 
kind. It appears, however, that in this respect tlie habits of the 
dificrent species show a certain amount of variation; thus, while 
G. palpalis exhibits an especial fondness for water and haunte more 
or less dense cover at the water's edge, recent observations in German 
Fast Africa show that G. fusca is m no way connected with water, 
but is much' more frequently encoamtered at a distance frmn it! 
Simiietrlyi the oit-repeated assertion tiiat there is a definite connexioa 
between tsetse-flies and big game, espocially the buffalo {Rubalus 
caffey), in that the former are dependent upon the latter for their 
continued existence, is certainly not true as regards G. palpalis, 
although in South Africa there cam* be no question that the ex- 
termination of big game has been followed or accompanied by the 
disappearance of tsetac fromhxany lotcaiitiesin which they formerly 
abounded. 


TSHl) Tcnwi, Cm, or Oji, a group of Negro peoples of the 
Gold Coast (^.7;.). The chief of these are the Ashanti, Fanti, 
Akim and Aquapem. Their common language is the Tshi, 
from whidv they gain their family name. 

TSU-SHIMA (“the Island of the port an island belonging 
to Japan, situated about midway between Korea and the island 
of Iki, so that the two islands were used as places of call in former 
times by vessels plying between Japan and Korea. Tsu*shima 
lies about 34“ 20' N, 129° 20' E. The nearest point of the 
Korean coast is 48 m. distant. It has an area of 262 sq. m. and a 
population of 39.000. It is divided at the waist by a deep sound 
(Asaji-ura), and the southern section has two hills, Yatachi-yama 
and Shiru-dake, 2130 ft. and 1680 ft. high respectively, while 
the northern section has Ibeshi-yama and Mi-take, whose heights 
are 1x28 ft. and 1598 ft. The chief town is Izu-hara. The 
Mongol armada visited the island in the 13th century and com- 
mitted great depredations. In i86r an attempt was made by 
Russia to obtain a footing on the island. The name of the battle 
of Tsu-shima is given to the great naval engagement of the 27 th 
and 28th of May 1905, in which the Russian fleet under Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky was defeated hy the Japanese under Admiral 
Togo. 

TUAM) a market town and episcopal city of Co. Galway 
Ireland, 20 m. directly N.N.E. of Galway on the Limerick & 
Sligo branch of the Great Southern & Western railway. Pop. 
(1901), 3012. An abbey was founded here towards the end of the 
5th century, and in the beginning of the 6th an episcopal see \yy 
St Jarlath. The Protestant archbishopric of Tuarn was lowered 
to a bishopric on the death of Archbishop Power Le Poor Trenoh 
in i839j and united with that of Killala and Achonry, It is, 
however, a Roman Catholic archbishopric. The Protestant 
cathedral is also the parish church, and was to a great extent re- 
built r. 1861 from p\&m by Sir Thomas Deane. On^ the chancel 
of the old churdh remains, but its red sandstone arch is a remark- 
ably fine example of Norman work; it dates from the middle of 
the 1 2th century. The modem Roman Cathohe cathediral is 
Perpendicular in style and cruciform in plan. The interior is 
elaborately decorated. The cross of Tuam, re-erected in modem 
times, bears in.scriptions in memory of Turlogh O’Conor, king of 
Ireland, and O’Hoiain, successively (1128) abbot of St Jarlath’s 
Abbey and archbiBhop (1152^ of Tuam, when the sec was raised. 
St Jarlath’s Roman Catholic college, usually called the litfew 
College, is a seminary founded in 1814 for tte education of priests. 
To the west are the archbishop’s palace and a convent of 
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Prcs^tation nuns. The town has a considerable retail trade, 
and is a centre for the disposal of agricultural produce. Tuain 
received its first charter from James I, Before the union in 
1800 it returned two members to the Irish Parliament. 

TUAREG, or Taw akek (more properly Tawarik, the collective 
form of tarkiy from Arabic ierek^ to give up), the name given 
to the w(istcni and central Saharan Berber peoples, in reference 
possibly to their abiindunment of Christianity or their early 
home in Mauretania. They call themselves Imosha^h (“ the 
noble people another form of Amazigh. They inhabit the 
desert from Tuat to Timbuktu and from Fezzan Co Zinder. The 
Tuareg country covers about 1,500,000 sq. m., less than 
3000 acres of which are cultivated. There are only some half- 
dozen commercial places in the whole Sahara to which the 
Tuareg resort. These arc the centres from which the trade routes 
radiate, Wargla, Timbuktu, Ghat, Ghadames, Murzuk and 
Insalah. 

The J uareg, at any rate the noble class, arc regarded as among 
the purest of the Berber stocks, but with the adoption of Islam 
they liavc become largely arabized in manners and customs, 
though the nomad 'I'uareg preserve in singular purity the Tama- 
shek dialect of the Berber language. Their general colour is the 
reddish yellow of southern Europeans, the uncovered parts of 
the body being, however, darker through exposure. Their hair 
is long, black, and silky, beards black and thin ; eyes black, some- 
times blue; noses small; hands delic.aU', but bodies muscular. 
They area tall people, the chiefs being especially noted for their 
powerful build. They dress generally in a black tunic (some 
tribes wear white), trousers girt with a woollen belt, and wear as 
turban a cloth called litham, the end of which is drawn over the 
lace, allowing nothing to be seen but the eyes and the tip of the 
nose. The purpose of this is to protect the throat and lungs from 
the sand. I'hesc cloths are dark blue or white : the former being ! 
worn inost by the nobles, the latter by the common people. To 
this difference of colour is due the terms “ black and “ white ” 
Tuareg. The 7 ’uareg seldom remove their masks or fare-cloths. 
Even abroad they wear them, and have been seen so dressed in 
the streets of Paris. The Arabs call them “ People of the 
Veil.” 

The Tuare;^ are divided into five mam tribes or confederations 
of tnl)es : the Azf.w (Asjeri about (dial and Ghadames; the Kelui 
around Aii ; the Ho,.;,Mar (Ahaggai) in the mountains of that name 
and in the centre of the Sahara; the Awelliniich'n in the desert north 
and oast of Timbuktu; and the Arrerf Ahnet, a recent offshoot 
of the Hoguars living in the Adrar’n Ahnet region north-west of 
the Hoggar maitsif. Owing to their nomadic hfc their political 
organization is not so democratic as that of other Berber peoples; 
chiefs and the members of the pojiular assembly are nominally 
elective ; practically, however, the olTice of chief is hereditary in 
a ruling family. On a chief's death the office goes, with the approval 
of tlie trib^mcn, to the eldest son oi his eldest sister, in no case 
to any of his .sons The Tuareg are nominallv Mahommedans, and 
belong to the Malikite section of the Sunnites. The Senussite 
sect, hcwc'xcr, has many adherents, but more because of the Tuareg 
hatred of forei'-ners than from devoutne.ss. A very few perform, 
by way of Tripoli, the pilgnmage to Mecca. They have not many 
moaquos, ahd^ jfcesc merely small stone enclosures a few feet 
high, wi^ a nicne- at one end towards Mecca. There ase a number 
of dcsorr/toonastahes, huge camps pitched in a circle. Here the 
marabout lives ^surrounded by his followers, shifting the "monas- 
tery " * as., the rMuirements of his docks compel, in these 
monastertesmany Tuareg children receive their education. 

Socially tlie Tuareg Are divided into five classes, viz. : Thaggaren 
or noble^itf|jikl>oute or pHests; Imghad or serfff; Ircghenatcn or 
crosa-brfeeds; and the slaves. The nobles are all jnire-blooded. and 
provide the tribal chiefs. They do no manual work, but almost 
live in the saddle, either convoying those caravans wliich have paid 
blackmail for safe passage, or making raids on trade-routes or even 
outlying Arab s^tlements. Before the French ocoupation they 
sometimes penetrtted into the very heart of Algeria and Tunisia. 

I Among the Imghad 8erj;dom is hereditary, and whole tribes are 
‘vassals to tlie nobles. They cannot be sold or freed like slaves 
though they may be itfherited Most of them have practical inde- 
pendence and act as " squires " to the nobles on their pillaging 
expeditions. The croas-breeds are the descendants of mixed mar- 
riages between tbc nobles and serfs. These follow their mother's 
status. The slaves are clucfly Sudanese negroes. They are well 
treated and are practically members of the Tuareg family, but the 
TnaiCg: never imtennarry with them The Tuareg weapons arc 
a stnUgl^t two-edged sword about 4 ft. long, a dagger bound 


to the left forearm by a leather ring, and a slender iron lance some 
9 ft. long barbed for about a foot. On his right arm llic Tuareg; 
warrior wears a heavy stone to give increased weight to his lance 
and sword-play or to pariy blows. Muskets are common, no noble 
or freedman being without one. iicsides this the Tuareg carry 
leathern shields. In hunting, wooden missiles bke boomerangs 
are u.sed. Among the low-castc hill tribes of Hoggar bows and 
arrows are the only weapons. 

Little is known of the history of the Tuareg. The name is that 
given them by the Arabs. They arc the descendants of those 
Berbers who were driven into the desert by the Arab invasion 
of North Africa in the nth century. Ibn Khaldun m the 14th 
century locates them to the .south and west of Tunisia. They were 
constantly at war with thv Arabs on the norih, and the Negro peoples 
of the Sudan on the south. For their relations with the French 
with whom they came into contact after the conquest of Algeria 
see Sahara. 

Authorities.- — H. Duveyrier, l^es Touaregs du Nord (Pans, 
1^64); Lieut. Hourst, The Exploration of the Niger (Eng. tram-, 
London. 1898). pp. 199 - 249 ; w. J. Harding King. A Search for 
the Masked Tuaregs (London, 1903); M. I’cnhazcra, Stx Mois 
chez les Touareg du Ahae^ar (Algiers, 1908); Lieut. C. Jean 
Les Touareg du sud-est : VAlr, leur rdle dans la politique sahariennr 
(I*ans. iQog); E. Doutt6, Magie $t religion dans VAfriqm du nord 
(Algiers, 1 909V ; " Essai de transcription m^thodique des noms di 
heux touareg ‘ in Bull, soc, g4og. d* Alger (igo8). 

TUAT, a Berber word ^ sometimes applied generally to all the 
oases in the western part of the Algerian Sahara, i.c, between 
2^ W. and 2A° E. 26''’ and 30° N., sometimes restricted to a pai- 
ticidar group w^hich borders the cast side of Wad Mzaud between 
261° and 27^ N. According to the first u.sage 'J uat includes the 
oases of Gurara in the north and Tidikelt in the south, with the 
important centre of Insalah. The three groups are spoken of col- 
lectively by the f 'rench as the Tuat Archipelago. The dLstrict is 
comparatively fertile, being formed of recent alluvium extending 
along the base of theTademait plateau (Cretaceous), and produces 
dates and some cereals and vegetables. The wadi Saura (known 
in its lower course as the Messaud), formed by the junction of the 
wadis Zusfana and Ghir, marks the north-western boundary of 
the oases. After the winter rains in the Atlas it carries a consider- 
able body of water in its upper course, but lower dowTi its channel 
is choked by sand. W orks were undertaken ( i qog) by the French 
to keep open the channel as it passes Tuat proper. At Gurara 
water is obtained from .sprin^^s brought to the surface by the 
outcrop of impervious Devonian rocks. There is an extensive 
seb^iha or salt lake at Gurara. The oases support a comparatively 
large population. The separate ksurs or hamlets, of which the 
district is .said to contain over 300, are in Tuat proper placed close 
together. The political centre of Tuat is the oasis of Timmi, 
which has some forty ksurs. All the ksurs are strongly fortified! 
the walls of the citadels being of immense thickness. The whole 
region has been formed into an administrative unit known as 
tenitoire des oasis sahariennes, and comprising a native commune 
subdivided into the annexes of Tuat, Gurara and I'idikelt. In 
1906 the commune had a population of 134 Europeans and 
49,8732 natives, of whom 112 enjoyed municipal rights. There 
were four places with over 2000 inhabitants : Adrar (Timmi), 
2686, and Zaniet-Kunta, 3090, in Tuat ; Insalah, 2837, in Tidikelt; 
and Timimun, 2330, in Gurara. Nine other places had between 
1000 and 2000 inhabitants. By race (excluding the troops) 
there wpe 19,654 Arabs, 5470 Berbers, 4374 negroes, 191 jews 
(professing Islam) and 19,412 persons of mixed blood. The 
district is of importance as commanding the routes southwards 
to Timbuktu from both Morocco and Algeria, and it is thus a 
great centre of trade. The oases appear to have been inhabited 
from a very early period. According to tradition numbers of 
Jews migrated thither in the 2nd century a.d. They were the 
predominant element in the oases when the conquests of Sidi 
Okba drove the Zenata south (7th century). These Berbers 
occupied Tuat and, to a large extent, absorbed the Jewish popu- 
lation. The Arabs took possession of the oases in the loth century 
and imposed Islam upon the people. Thereafter the region was 
governed by Zenata Berbers or by Arab chieftains. In the 14th 

* The etymoloj^ of the word is doubtful; it is used in the sense 
of an inhabited district — Whence an oasis. 

2 By a clerical error the native population in the census returns 
is given as 60,497. 
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century the sultan of Morocco occupied the oases, which remained 
m political dependence upon Morocco. In the 17th century, how- 
evCT, the sovereignty of the 5ultan had become almost nominal 
and this state oi quasi-independence continued. The treaty of 
184s between Morocco and France left the question of the 
possession of Tuat, Gurara and Tidikelt unsettled. After the 
murder in 1881 of the men.bers of the Flatters mission— a French 
expedition sent into the Sahara— a measure concerted at Insalah, 
several of the Tuat headmen sought Moroccan protection, fearing 
the vengeance of France. A chief caUing himself the Moroccan 
pasha established himself at Timmi, but Morocco took no active 
step to assert her sovereignty. In 1899 a French scientific 
mission, under Colonel Flaniand, was despatched to the oasis of 
Tidikelt. The French were attacked by the natives (Dec. 28, 
1899), whom they defeated, and tlie next day Insalah was occu- 
pied. This was the beginning of a serious campaign in which the 
French suffered severe losses, but by March 1901 the whole of the 
fortified places in the three oases had been captured. To cut off 
the oases from Morocco the town of Igli, 140 m. north-west of 
Gurara, was also annexed by the French (April 5, 1900). Igli 
(pop. 1057 in 1906) occupies an important position, being placed 
at the junction of the wadi Zusfana and the vadi Ghir. The 
French were not, however, left in peaceable possession of their 
new’ly acquired territory'. Attacks by the nomad tribes, Moroccan 
and others, were made on the line of communications, and 
during 1 903 the French troops suffered serious losses. To punish 
the tribes the town of Figig was bombarded by the French 
(June 8, 1903). On the 2nd of September following a band of 
nomads attacked, at a place called El Mungar, the escort of a 
convoy going to Taghit. After maintaining the fight 7J hours 
the French were reinforced and their enemies drew off. Out of 
1 15 combatants the French lost 38 killed and 47 wounded. 

To consolidate their position the French authorities deter* 
mined to connect the oases with the Algerian Sahara proper by 
carriage roads and railways. One road goes north-cast to El 
Golea, 150 m. distant from Insalah; another north from Igli to a 
post called Beni Ounif, 2J m. south of Figig, to which point the 
railway from Ain Sefra, in the Oranese Sahara, was carried in 
1903. The continuation of this railway to Igli w'as begun in the 
following year. 

Major A. G. Laing visited the 'J'liat territory in 1825 on his way 
to T inibiiktu. but his papers were lost The next European to visit 
7 'uat was Gerhard Konlfs, who described his explorations and 
investiMations in Tagebuch sinner Reise durch Mavokko nach Tuat, 
1864 (Gotha, i 8()5) and lieise durch Marokko . . . lixploration 
ikr Oa%£n von Tablet, Tuat und Tidikelt . . . (Bremen, 1868) 
A. G. P. Martin’s Lcs Oasis sahariennes (Adders, igo«) gives an 
account of the history and econonaic condition of the oases. Consult 
also Commandant E. LaquiOre, Les Reconnaissances du GhUral 
Servidre dans les oasis sahariennes (Pans, igoz), a valuable mono- 
graph by an officer who took part in the operations in igoo- igoi ; 
E. F. Gautier, Sahara alghien (Paris, 1908), and various contribu- 
tions by G. B. M. Flamand in La Giographie and Annales giogfaphiques 
for 1900, Comptes rendus (1902), Bull. g 4 og. hist, et descriptive (1903), 

(F. R. C.) 

TUBA, in music. ^ The tubas — bombardon, helicon, eupho- 
nium (Fr. tuba, sax-tuba, bombardon', Ger. Tubtn, Teiun bass, 
Bombardon, Kontrabasstuba, Hehkon ; Ital. basstuba, homhardone) 
— are a family of valved instruments of powerful tone forming 
the tenor and bass of the brass wind. In the orchestra these instru- 
ments are called tubas; in military bands euphonium (tenor), 
bombardon and helicon (bass). 

The modern tuba.s owe their existence to the invention of valves 
or pistons (Ger. Venttif) by two Prussians, Stolzel and Bliimel, in 
1815. The tubas are often confounded with the baritone and bass 
of the saxhorns, being like them the outcome of the application of 
valves to the bugle family. There is, however, a radical difference 
in construction between the two types : given the same length 
of tubing, the fundamental octave of the tubas is an octave lower 
than that of the saxhorns, the quality of tone being besides 
immeasurably superior. This difference is entirely due to the 
proportions of the truncated cone of the bore and consequently 
of the column of air within. By increasing the calibre of the 
bore in proportion to the length of tlie tube it was found that the 
fundamental note or first sound of the harmonic series was easily 


obtained in a full rich quality, and by means of the valves, with 
this one note as a basis, a valuable pedal octave is obtained, 
absent in the saxhorns. Prussia has not adopted these modifica- 
tions; the bass tubas with large calibre, which have long been 
introduced into the military bands of other countries and retained 



BBb Bombardon or Contrabass Tuba (Besson). 


l^y Wieprecht and Moritz, a specimen of which is preserved 
in the museum of the Brussels Conservatoire. The name bass 
tuba was bestowed by Wieprecht upon his newly invented bass 
with valves, which had the narrow bore afterwards adopted by 
Sax for the saxhorns. The evolution of the modern tuba5 took 
place between 1835 and 1854 (see Valves). 

The instruments termed Wagner tubas are not included among 
the foregoing. The Wagner tubas arc really horns designed for 
V^^agner in order to provide for the Nibelungen RingBi complete 
quartet having the horn timbre. The tenor tuba corresponds 
to the tenor liorn, which it outwardly resembles, having its tube 
bent in rectangular outline and being played by means of a funnel- 
shaped mouthjuccc. 'J'he bore of the W agner tenor and tenor- 
bass tubas, in Bb and F, is slightly larger than in the horn, but 
much smaller than in the real tubas. The bell, funnel-shaped 
as in the German tubas, is held to the right of the performer, 
the valves being fingered by the left hand. There are four 
valves, lowering the pitch respectively i tone, i tone, li tone, 
2 tones (or 2 1 tones). The hannonie series is the same f6r both 
instruments, the notation being as lor the horn in C. 


Real Sounds. 

B flat Tenor. 

to fX 




, N.I! - Tiie ])lack notes arc difficult to ohtam strictly in tune as 
open notes. 


By means of the valves the compass is extended downwards 
an octave for each instrument. The timbre of the tenor tuba is 
only sljglitly more metallic and less noble than that of the French 
horn with valves. Many motives in the Ring are given out by 
the quartet of horns and Wagner tubas. 

The modern tuba finds its protot^qie as well as the origin of the 
name in tlie Roman tuba (the Greek salpinx), definite information 
concerning which is given by Vegetius.^ Compared with the other 
military service instruments of the Romans, the huccina and cornu, 
the tuba was straight and was used to sound the cliarge and retreat, 
and to encourage and lead the soldiers durmg action; it was sounded 
at the changing of the guard, as the signal to begin and leave off 
work, &c. The tuba is represented, together w-ith the buccina and 
cornu, on Trajan's column in the scenes described bv Vegetius. 

During the middle ages the tuba was as great a favourite as the 
busine (see Buccina and Trumpet), from which it may readily 
be distinguished by its marked conical bore and absence of belf, 
It is recorded that King Frederick Barbarossa gave an order on 
the 14th of January 1240 in Arezzo for four tubas of silver and for 
slaves to be taught to play upon them.*^ During the middle ages 
the Latin word tuba is variously translated, and seems to have 
puzzled the compilers of vocabularies, who often render it by trumbu 
(Fr. iromp e). (X. s.) 

^ l)e re militari, iii. 5 and ix. 7. 

* Dr Alwin Schultz, Hofisekes Lsb$n, i. 560, note 3. 
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TUBE (Lat. tiilja), a fiipe or hollow cylinder. Tubes play 
an important part in engineering and other works for the 
conveyance of liquids cr gases, and are made of diverse materids 
and dimensions according to the purpose for which they arc 
intended, metal pipes being of the greatest consequence. Accord- 
ing to the process of manufacture metal tubes may be divided 
into seamed and seamless. One of the earliest uses of seamed 
vrroughtdron tubes was for gun-barrels, and formerly these 
were made by taking a strip of wrought iron, bending it so 
that the edges overlapped and then welding U' liammering, 
Math or without the aid of grooved swages. The developD^cnt 
of gab lighting^nei^Md the demand to 4jid in .1824 
James KousseM irrtrottoed the butt-wetod in,)|rjMch the 
edges of t^e skelp are not made to overlap, but arc br(]|||jb!( into 
eloses^t, poiieiblc contact and the welding i.s efieeted in A double 
swage, "liaymg corresponding grooves of the diameter of the 
tube recjuircd; this method required no mandrel as did tho.se 
previously in use. The folloMnng year saw another improve- 
ment in making these pipes, when Cornelius Wliitchouse e/fecled 
a butt weld by drawing the bent .skelp through a die.' Stronger 
tubes ore obtained by using grooved rollers instead of a die, 
the skdp being mounted on a mandrel. This Is the method 
commonly adopted at the present day for making this class 
of tube. Seamed tubes, csfiecially of copper and brass, are 
made by braziitg or soldering the edges of the skelp. Another 
method is to bend the edges so that they inter! o('k, the contact 
being perfected by rolling. Seamless tubes, wliich are stronger 
than those just described, are made by drawing a bloom of 
the metal perforated by an axial Jioic or provided with a 
core of some refracton'^ material, or, in certain case.s, by forcing 
the plastic metal by hydraulic pressure through an appropriate 
die. The seamless stod tube industry^ is now of great dimen- 
sions owing to the development of steam engineering. Another 
type of seamless tube is the cast-iron tube, usually of large 
diameter and employed for gas and water mains; these pipes 
are made by casting. 

TUBERCULOSISL The word “ tuberculosis,” as now used, 
signifies invasion of the body by the tubercle badllus, and is 
applied generally to all morbid conditions set up by the pre.sencc 
(>f the active parasite. The name is derived from the ” luberclt 
01 “ little lumps v^hich arc formed in tissues invaded by the 
bacillus; these were observed and describexJ long before their 
real nature or causation was known. (For an acmunl of the 
organism, which v^as discovered by Eoch in 1882, see Parasitic 
Diseases.) The bacillus attacks every organ and tissue of the 
body, but some much more frequently than others. The 
comrrKinest scats of tuberculous disease are the lungs, lymphatic 
glands, bones, serous membranes, mucous membranes, intestines 
and liver. Before the rliscover\’ of the bacillus its cfFecis in 
different parts gf the bods' received separate names and* were 
classified as “distinct diseases. For instance, tuberculo.sis of 
the lung ^as called consumption ” or “phthisis,” of the 
bones and glands “ stnima ” or “ scrofula,” of the 

slcin, ‘‘^Jujpns/* of the*- intestinal glands “tabes m^sent erica.” 
Some of these names are still retained for convenience, but the 
disease -indicated them are known to be really forms of 
tubercufosis.* Pp- the other hand, there are “ tubercles ” 
wJfticb ap^^iifttiXaused by the tubercle bacillus^ but by some other 
source ’of irritatjon, including various parasitic organisms, 
some of which dosely resemble the tubercle bacillus. To these 
forms of disease,' which are not as yet well understood, the 
term pseudo-tuberculosis has been given. Lastly, the word 
V tubercuto ” is'^still sometimes applied to naere lumpy erup- 
|iions of the "skin, which have no connexion with tuberculosis 
or pseudo-tuberculosi^. 

' P{Ukol0gs ^ effects of tuberculosis on the structures 
attadcad vary gaeatly, but the charaict eristic ieature of jthe 
disease is a bf^ingniown and destruction of tissue. Hence the 
word “ phthrris,’* ^ich mean*; “ wasting- away ” or “ decay," 
and was used by Hippocrates, accurately describes the morbid 
process in tuberculosis generally, as well as the constitutional 
effect oh the patient in consumption. According to the most 


recent views, the presence and multiplication of the bacilli 
excite by irritation the growth of epithelioid cells from the 
normal fixed cells of the tissue affected, and so form the tubercle, 
which at first consists of a collection of these morbidly gro^vn 
cells. In a typical tubercle there is usually a very large or 
“ giant " cell in the centre, surrounded by smaller epithelioid 
cells, and outside these again a zone of leucoc}^tes. Tne bacilli 
are scattered among the cells. In the earliest stages the tubercle 
is microscopic, but as several of them are formed close together 
they become 'ifisible to the naked eye and constitute the condi- 
tion knovm as miliaty tubercle, from their sujpposed resem- 
blance to millet seeds. In the next stage the cells forming the 
tubercle undergo the degenerative change kncAvn as “ casea- 
tion,” which merely means that they assume in the mass an 
appearance something like cheese. In point of fact, ihey die. 
This degeneration is believed to be directly catj^ed by a toxin 
produced by the bacilli. The further progress of the disease 
varies greatly, probably in accordance with the resisting power 
of the individual. In proportion as resistance is small and pro- 
gress rapid the cheesy tubercles tend to soften and break doMm, 
forming abscesses tlwt burst v^hen superficial and leave ulcers, 
Mdiich m turn coalesc e, causing extensive destruction of tissue. 
In proportion as progress is slow the breaking down and de- 
structive process is replaced by one in which the formation of 
fibrous tissue is the chief feat ure. It may be regarded as Nature's 
method ol defence and repair. In tuberculosis of the lungs, 
for instance, we have at one end of the. scale acute phthisis or 
“ galloping consumption,” in which a large part or even the 
whole of a lung is a mass of caseous tubercle, or is honeycombed 
with large ragged cavities foniied by the rapid destruction of 
lung tissue. At the other end we have patches or knots of 
fibious tissue wholly replacing the original tubercles or enclos- 
ing what remains of them. Such old encapsuled tubercles may 
undcqgo calcareous degeneration. Between these extremes 
come conditions vhu'h partake of the nature of both in all 
degrees, and exhibit a mixture of the destructive and the healing 
Ijrocessos in the shape of cavities surrounded by fibrous tissue. 
Such intermediate conditions are far more common than either 
extreme; they occur in ordinary" chronic phthisis. The term 
“ fibroid phthisis ” is applied to cases in which tlie proccbs is 
ver)^ chronic but extensive, so that considerable caiutics art 
formed with mu-ch fibrous tissue, tlw cotitraclion of which draws 
in and flattens the chest-wall. Tuberculos^is commonly attacks 
one organ or part more than another, but it. may take the form 
of an acute general fever, resembling typhoid in its clinical 
features. “Acute miliary tuberculosis” is a terra generally 
used to indicate disseminated infection of some particular organ 
— usually the lungs or one of the serous membranes — in -ivhich 
the disease is so severe and rapid that the tubercles have not 
time to get beyond the miliary state before death Dccurs. 
Tuberculosis is exceedingly apt t(; spread from its original seat 
and to invade other organs. The confusing niulliplicity of 
terms used in connexion with this disease. is due to its innumer- 
able variations, and to attempts to cteify diseaBes according 
to their symptoms or anatomical appearances. Now that the 
cause is known, and it has become dear tliat different forms 
of disease are caused by variations in extent, acuteness and 
scat of attack, the whole subject has become greatly simplified, 
and many old terms might be dropped With advantage. 

Tubmulosis in the Lower Animals . — Mdst creatures, including 
worms and fishes, are experimentally susceptible to tuber- 
culosis, and some contract it spontaneously. It may be called 
a disease of civilization. Domesticated ajaimals are more sus- 
ceptible than wild ones, and the latter are more liable in 
captivity than in the natural state. Captive moiikej^s, for 
instance, commonly dk of it, and of birds the most susceptible are 
fartnyard fowls, but it is practically unknown in animals in the 
wild state. In cattde coming chiefly from tihe plains {United 
States Bureau df Animal Industry Reports , the mmibcr 
found diseased was only 0-134 % in 218,000,000. Of the domesti- 
cated animals, horses \nd sheep eire least, and cattle most, 
affected; pigs, dogs and cats occupy an intermediate positibn. 
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The percentage of tuberculous animals lecorded at the slaughter- 
houses of Berlin in 1892-1893 was as fpllows : Cows and oxen, 
15 ‘I ; swine, i *55 ; caTves, o^ii ; sheep, 0*004. Stnnlar records at 
Copenhagen m 1890-1895 give the following result : Cows and 
oxen, 177; swine, 15*3; calves, o‘2j sheep, 0*0003. The order 
01 the animals is the same, and it is confirmed by other slaughter- 
house statistics; but the discrepancies between the figures 
indicate considerable variation in frecjuency, and only allow 
general conclusions to be drawn. A striking fact is the compara- 
tively small amount of tubercle in calves. It shows, as Nocard 
has pointed out, that heredity cannot play an important part 
in the transmission of bovine tuberculosis. The infreciuency of 
the disease in sheep is attributed to the open-air life they lead, 
and no doubt that is an important factor. I’he more animals 
and persons arc herded togetlicr and breathe the same air in a 
confined and covered space, the more prevalent is tuberculosis 
among them. Stefansky found the disease in 5% of the rats 
caught in Odessa, and -Lydia Rabinowitch obtained similar 
results in rats caught in Berlin. But there are evidently degrees 
of natural resistance also. Horses are more confined than 
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uncivilized faces is due to their open-ih* life and to the sanitpury 
advantages derived from the comparatavely frequent changes 
the sites of their camps and villages. Segregation of these races 
in fixed areas has shown an increased incidence of tiibefcirtotfis, 
and when living under civilized cotK^ions they fail to exhibit 
any natural immunity. Altitude has an appafent influence 
on the fr^uency of phthisLs, the rarity of the disease at high 
altitude in Switzerland having been demonstrated, and a like 
protective influence is enjoyed by certain elevated districts 
in Mexico, notwithstanding the insanitary conditiorts of the 
towns thereon. The protection afiorded by the altitude is 
alleged to be due to the dryness of the atmosphere, its freedom 
from impurities and the increased solar radiation. While no 
race is exempt from tuberculosis, certain races afford a greater 
case incidence. E. Baldwin states that tile mortality from con-* 
sumption in recently immigrated races in the United States is 
mudi greater than in those of longer residence. It was found 
that among those whose mothers were of foreign birth the rate 
wa.s— in Russians 71*8, Germans 167, Scottish 172*5, French 
187*7, find Irish 330*6, while in native-born Americans it was 
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(attle in the United Kingdom, yet they arc far less affected; | 112-8. The well-known susceptibility of the Irish has been 


and on the other hand, cattle running' free in ihe purest air may j attributed to the moisture of the climate, undcr-feedine, and the 
take the infection from otbens. Professor McEacharn of Montreal j residual inferiority of a population drained by the emigration 
lulosis nrevalent in rnr.nh r»ttin . of a large number of able-bodied adults. That there is some 


states that he has seen tuberculosis prevalent in ranch cattle, 

few of which were ever undw a mof, ranging on the foothills of j added factor is shown by the fact that the above mortdit7of 
the Rocky Mountains in Monlana. In cows and monkeys ; 330 in those having Irish mothers, in 1901, was greater by 31 % 

4k,. ...4-,>„4._,. Ireland at the same period. The Jews 

are said to show a relative immunity, but the matter requires 


the lungs arc chiefly affected ; in horses and pigs the intestine 
and abdominal organs. 

The relation between human and animal tuberculosis has 
been much debated. The bacillus in man very closely resembles 
that found in other mammalia, and they were considered 
identical until Koch threw doubt on this view at the 
British Congress on Tuberculosis in igoi. The British govern- 
ment thereupon appointed a royal commission to inquire 


further investigation. The factor which seemingly has the 
most conshint influence on llie mortality from tuberculosis 
is den.sity of population. A high rate of mortality occure m 
connexion with overcrowding and bad ventilation in chics, and 
j it is proved tlutt tiie death-rate from this disease is considerably 
' lower in the country than in the towns. In addition, when we 


into the relation.s of human and animal tuberculosis. The I consider that it does not occur in epidemics' or 'at c^ain 
second interun report of the commission was issued in 1907, 1 seasons, but is constantly active, it will easily be seen that no 
and the conclusions arrived at in it are : “ That there seems to ' other disease is .so destructive to the human race. At the 
be no valid reason for doubting the opinion, never .seriously , Tuberculosis Congress, held in Paris in 1905 it was stated by 
doubted before 1901, that human and bovine bacilli belong to Kayserling that one-third of all deaths and one-half the sickness 
ihi' same family. On tliis view the answer to the question, 1 amongst adults in Germany was due to tuberculo.sis. 

(an the bovirie bacillus affect man? is obviously in the | In 1908 the mortality frorn all forms of tuberculosis in England 
aflirmative. 1 he same answer must also l>e given to those who , and Wales was, according to the registrir- general’s reSirns 
hold the theory that human and bovine tuben Ic bacilli are ' 56,080, less by 34^5 than the average of the pVevious five years' 


difh'i'cnt in kind, since the ‘ bovine kind ’ arc readily to be found being 


equal to 10 *8 


of the mortality from all causes, while in 


as the causal agents of many laLal cases of J.umun tuberculosis.” j Ireland in 1909 14 % of the total mortality was assigned to it 
rhecoinmissjoniilsofoundthatthcreisanossentialunitynot only I 'Hic lollowing tabic gives the comparati ‘ 

by human and 


in the nature of the morbid processes induced 
bovine tulw^rcle bacilli, but also in tire 
morphological characteristics exhibited 
by the tubeicle bacilli which cause these 
processes. The conclusions of the 
memlx?rs of the Paris Congress on 
Tuberculosis, held in 1905, are: “That 
human tuberculosis can hi; transferred 
to the bovine animal, and that what is 
termed the bacillus of bovine origin can 
be discovered in the human subject, and 
that there is a possibility that they may 
be varieties of one species,” 

The distribution of tuberculosis is 
universal, and it is coincident with 
Diatributiott^^^ existence of the human race in the habitable 
mnd regions of the globe. Its comparative absence in 
MortMNty, Arctic regions seems more due to the sparsity 
of population “^han to climatic effect. Indeed, it has been 
shown that climate has much less effect in it.s prevalence 
than has been formerly thought to be the case, the con- 
clusion of Hirsch bei^ that “ the mean level of the tem- 
perature has no significance for the frequency or rarity of 
phthisis in any locality.” The nature of the occupations and 
the density of population in any given area tend to its increase 
or otherwise, and the comparative immunity enjoyed by 


. comparative mortality from 

pulmonary tuberculosis lor certain fixed vonrs together with the 
estimated population of certain .selected countries *-- 


“1 

^Estimated I'opulation in Years. 

Mortali^ from 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

1892. 

1900. 

1907. 

1892. 

T900. 

1907. 

England and Wales 

20,760,842 

32,249,187 

.34.945,600 

43,323 

i 42,987 

39.839 

Ireland .... 

4.633,808 

4,468,501 

4,377,064 

10,048 

) 0,070 

8,828 

German Empire. 

47.125,446 

52,rr24,7o6 

01,994.743 

113,720 

108,827 

97,555 

France .... 

38,360,000 

38,900^000 

39,222,000 

31,080 

34.357 

40,364 

Norway .... 

2,010,000 

2, 2 T 1, 3^)0 

2,305,700 

3,358 

4,249 

4,656 ‘ 

Italy .... 

V 1* f 

30 (>65,()62 

. 12 , 346 . 3 W> 

33770,0^7 

. 197 J 5 * 

4 H 733 * 

41,968^ 

Holland .... 

4 , 0 . 1 5 , 6()0 

5,159,347 

57 f> 9 , 7,55 

8,900 

«. 45 i 

i 7,493 

Belgium .... 

0,195.35.5 

0,093,548 

7 , 317, .561 

10,491 

9717 

7.377 

Switzerland . 

^ 3,002,203 

3.29,9,939 1 

3,525,290 

5.785 

0,692 

6,063 


W© thus see there is a general tendency to decrease in the death- 
rate, with the possible exception of France and Noi^y. in England 
the decrease has been mo.st marked, having fallen from 3457 per 
million living in 1851 ^ 1890 , or 15-6 % of all d^th^, to isk; Mr 
million living, or a mortality of io*8 % of the dcathiate ffoin all 
causes tor all ages and sexes. 

Death-rate of Tuberculosis per million living inEmgicmdaftd We^i, 




1870 . 

1880 . 

1890 . 

1909 . 

1908 . 

Males 

' Females .... 

‘ Both Sexes 

3390 

3300 

3300 

3300 

31000 

3i5«> 

290 a 

2500 

2700 

270 Q 

2109 

w M la 

III 

1800 

1359 

I 5 S 3 
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In Engli-sh countaes containing populations of loo.ooo or over the 
highest rates wen— iii iyo8 — London, i8o0; Laiicaslure, 184S; 
Northumberland, t() 47; Carnarvonshire. 2025; and Carmarthen- 
Hhire, 2328 per million living. 01 the lifteen counties in England 
and Wales with the highest tuberculosis mortahties, no fewer than 
seven are Welsh, Cardiganshire, with 2270 lor both sexes, has a 
rate ncaily double that ol England. 

According to the United States cen.sus of 1900, the death-rate 
fr<im tuberculosis in the area chosen for rejustration which embraced 
ten registration states, namely. Ckninocticut, Maine, District of 
Cxilumbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, N<‘w Jersey, New York, lUiodc 
hslmid and Vermont, and 153 registration cities outside the.se states, 
was ; — 



Number of Deaths from 

Death-rate per 100,000. 

1 

Tuberculosis. 

1890 

48,2 3(. 

245-4 

1900 

54, M 

190*3 


The returns of the mortality statistics of t>ie United States for the 
year 1908 cover an area of 17 states, the district ol Columbia and | 
74 registration cities, representmg an aggregate population oJ j 
45,028,707, or 51 *8 % of the total estimated population of tlie Ihiitcd I 
State.s. ; 


Murtalily from Tuberculosis in the Unitnl States in ^iven areas. 


Annual 

Averai;**, 

'I'ulxir ulosis 
(nil rotin.s), 
0 «* 8 .i 5 . 

Pulmonary 

1 Ntunlier 'I'ubcrrulosis (.ill j | 

forms) per itr),Qoc, of the 1 j 

1 population, -. j 

1904 

(y», 7 Q 7 ! 

58 - 70-1 

1 201-0 

1 903 

05.352 ! 

50.770 j 

1 1030 

lyoi) 

75.512 

05.341 

184*2 

1907 

17(),()30 

O ' *.3 74 ' 

18 yO j 

190 K 

78 . 2 H 9 

07.^70 ' 

173 -Q ! 


In the Umtud States luberculosis of the lungs forms Irom Ho to 87 % 
ol all cases. The deaih-rato, as we see, is steadily decreasing. Jt 
is, however, (lifricult to ostiiuate the rdvago.‘s of llie disease m that 
country owing to the fact that rather less thnn hall the United 
States is still unprovided with an adequate sv.slein ol registration. 

The following was the death-rate from tiilierculosis (all forms) per 
100,000 01 the population ol the chief citie.s of the United States 
during 1908 . — 


by phtlusia at agas under 5 years, more liable at the age of 5-20, and 

am less liable at subsequent ages." These observations, it must 
be noted, refer only to consumption. The comparative immunity 
of the very young does not extend to all forms of tuberculous disease. 
On the contrary, tuberculosis of the bowels and mesenteric glandt 
(tabes mesentcrica), tuberculous peritonitis and tuberculous men 
ingitis arc pre-eminently diseases 01 cliildliood. The tables at foot ol 
page show in detail the relative incidence of pulmonary phthisis at 
different ages, and the steady diminution of the disease in England 
and Wales since 1850. 

Occupation lia.s a marked influence on the prevalencs of pul 
monar>' tuberculosis. The comparative mortality figures for variou.s 
occupations arc taken from the supplement to the registrar-; encral's 
65th annual Reiiort, and show tlic incidence of pulmonarj' phthisis, 
agriculturists being taken at too for purposes of comparison. 


Occupied Males ; England and Wales. 
Highest. Lowest. 


Tm miner . . . . 8i() 

Copper miner. . . .374 

Scissors maker . . .533 

File maker .... 387 

General shopkeepei . . 3,87 

Brush maker . . , .323 

Furrier jio 

Printer V'o 

Cliimnev sweep . . . 28.j 

Halter 280 


Coal miner . . . . 8c) 

Chemical manufacturer 98 
Carpenter, joiner . . 130 

Artist 1 5b 

Blacksmith . . . .138 

Worsted manufacturer 150 

Baker lOS 

Brie 1: layer . .104 

Cotton manufocturei . loy 
lailor 248 


The high incidence in the first group will \)V seen chiefly to affeci 
tho.se occupations where there is du.st (scissors and file makers and 
furriers). The hifh nmrtality amongst general shopkee]>crs can 
only be a.scribed to vontiriiious indoor occupation. Coal miner 
enjoy an unexplained immunity. 

Dr Von Kbrosy has tabulated the re*sult of seventeen >'ear.s' 
ob.servation in Budapest, which is an c'xcessively tuberculou.s town 
His figures include both males and fen-ales above fifteen years ol 
age, and extend to 100,94^ ckaths. 'I’he field of observation is 
e^ddently ver^' diliereiit fiom those which furnished the statistics 
already given. Ihs results are: (1) Mcihs — printers oo(>, butlers 
520 shoemakers 494. dvers 4(13, millers 492 joiners 483, tinkers 
and locksmiths 4S4, lUdsoiis 407, labourers 433, tailors 418, baker‘s 
398, drivers 370. servants 3(»o, cai*pcnter.s 3^9, ollicials 
butcher. 333. innkeeper- 27?, miTiliants 253, lawyers 205, jAiysiciair 
1 18, capitalists io(»; (2) l emalts — servants 333, day labourer^ 
(? char-w'omen) 333, w-asherwomen 314, gardeners 2()9, capitalistr 
42. The inmates ol lunatic a.sTlums, who are classed among th- 


New' Orleans 298*3 

Sacramento, California .... 294*3 

Washiii) ton 204‘o 

Baltiirio 'e 240 9 

Jersey Cit3' 241*1 

New York 234*4 

Pluladelphia 234*1 

Saratoga Spi mgs, New York . . *232*2 

Indianapolis 222 <> 

Boston, Massachusetts . . . .219*1 

St Louis 188*3 

('hieago 180*7 

Kan.sas City 172*9 

Ck'vtdand, Ohio 142*4 

Pittsburg, I'cnnsylvani.i . . . 139*2 

Detroit 122 5 

St Paul, Mtimcsota , iir8 


The rctufns in #ie Umted States show a 
liigh rate of hiiirtalfty from tuberculosis 
amgng^t ‘1116 coloured’ population, the 
negro b^iQg ^jparticiilarly susceptible to 
pulmclhai7*phWisis; the death-rate from 
■tins cause is nearly tlouble that amongst 
■whites. * .i* 

Age — ^Tl\e most complete in 

formation under this heading is aerived 
from the Englisfli records. ” In both 
sexes." ii.iys Dr. Tathaiu, " the real 
liability to' phthisis be,mns somewhere 
be'tween the fifteoi^th and the twentieth 
yfear. Among ifftles it attain* its maxi- 
mum at agif^45-55, wliQn it reaches 3173 
per million living. Among females it 
attain^ Ita maximum faogfi) at age 33-45. 
In both sexes the rate rapidly declines 
after the < attainment of its maximum. 
ITactically' thu incidiencc of pulmonary 
phthisis is . upon the ages from 1 5 to 
75 years, very old people and ^^oung 
children being qomparatively exempt . Ac 
cording to recent experience, females seem 
to be rather less linbU than males to death 


Engi.and and Wales 

Tuberculous Phthisis.— Mortality in several Periods, 
Annual Rate per Million Living. 

Males. 


Ac.i-s. 


1 

Period, i 

All 

Ages. 

i 

1 UndiT 1 
b 

\ Y'ear.s. 

1 

.5- 

10 — 

1 

15 

r 

20 

2.5— 

1 

35’ 

45 -- 

. 

5.5— 

05 - 1 

i831-i8(»o 

1 1 

2370 

1 

1 329 

525 

7<-\3 

2399 

40 s 2 

4t>3i 

4004 

383^ 

3331 

2^,89 1 

18O1-1870 

2407 

990 

431 

003 

2190 

3883 

4004 

4106 

3801 

3297 

2024 1 

1871-1880 

22og 

783 

34^’ 

4H1 

1O75 

3092 

3O90 

4120 

38O0 

3195 

1924 

1881-1885 

1927 ; 

584 

274 

372 

1381 

2407 

324O 

3720 

3507 

1 2037 

l8on 

i88()-i89o 

1781 

521 

2.M 

318 

12T2 

2222 

2842 

343^'> 

344O 

2904 

1845 

1891-1895 

1034 

467 

197 

2(>0 

1075 

2020 

2548 

3208 

3205 

2(»8(> 

1.572 1 

1 1 899 

1321 

403 

140 ! 

W5 

908 

1841 , 

2341 1 

3110 

3173 

2()27 

15.10 

1900-1904 

1479 

366 1 

140 1 

182 

799 

1O43 

2147 1 

2811 

3130 

25(10 

i.W j 

1903-IQ07 

1385 1 

359 

^38 1 

1O3 

743 

1472 

2022 

2573 i 

2945 

2498 

1310 

1908 

1310 

1 205 

144! 

161 

O7O 

t8s8 

2114 

19O4 

2000 

1830 ; 

ioOt 


Females. 


Ages. 


Period. 1 

All 

Ages. 

Under 

5 

Years. 

5-' 

10 - 

15— 

20 — 

25— 

35 

43— 

55 “ 

05— 

i85i-i8t)0 

2774 

1281 

620 

1293 

.3.516 

4288 

4575 

41 7S 

.3121 

23«3 ' 

1633 

1861-1870 1 

2483 

947 

477 

1043 

3112 

3967 

437« 

3900 

2850 

2065 

1239 

1871-1880 

2028 

750 

375 

846 

2.397 

3140 

3543 

3401 

2464 

1777 

1093 

1881-1S85 

1738 

553 

35<^ 

749 

2006 

2390 

3070 

2927 

2197 

1541 

995 

1 886-1 890 

1497 

483 

307 

658 

1626 

2075 

2552 

2563 

X9.36 

1490 

t)66 

1891-1893 

1303 

421 j 

260 

5OX 

1428 

1740 

2155 

2305 

1742 

1294 

800 

1890 -1899 

1141 

334 

2^1 

410 

1165 

1547 

1862 

2096 

X597 

1242 

787 

1900-1904 

1042 

310 

203 

1 4x7 

1002 

1274 

1593 

1807 

1481 

1130 

670 

1903- If 07 

975 

308 

194 

I 391 

959 

1194 

1488 

i l<>43 

1382 

1075 

606 

1908 

931 

229 

192 

' 44X 

T270 

T4.3« 

1761 

1407 

1156 j 

945 

054 
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unoccupied, suffer exccFsively from tubercle. According to Dr 
Mott, pathologist to the London County Council, tuberculous lesions 
are found in more than oac-third of the bodies of inmates examined 
post mortem. The majority contract the disease in the asylums. 

Medical opinion has undergone a great change with regard 
to the influence of heredity. The frequent occurrence of con- 
sumption among members of the same family used to be ex- 
plained by assuruing the existence of a tuberculous “ diathesis ” 
or inherent liability to consumption which “ ran in families ” 
and A^as handed down from one generation to another. As 
the real nature of the disease was not understood, the inherited 
diathesis was regarded as a sort of latent or potential consumption 
\\diich might develop at any time and could hardly be avoided. 
The children of consumptive parents had the ‘‘ seeds ” of the 
disease in them, and were thought to be doomed with more or 
less certainly. Great importance was therefore attached to 
heredity a^ a factor in the incidence of tuberculosis. The 
discovery that it is caused by a specific parasitic infection placed 
Heredity. question in a different light, and led to a more 

careful examination of the facts, which has resulted 
in a general and increa.siiig tendency to minimize or deny the 
influence of heredity. At the Berlin Congress on I'uberculosis 
in 1899 Virchow pronounced his disbelief in the theory on patho- 
logical grounds. “ 1 dispute this heredity absolutely,” he said. 

“ For a course of years I have been pointing out that if we ex- 
amine the bodies of infants newly born, who have had no life 
apart from the mother, we find no tuberculosis in them. I am 
('onvinced that what looked like tuberculosis in the newly 
born was none of it tuberculosis. In my opinion there is no 
aiitlienticated case of tubercle having been found in a dissected 
newly-born infant.” Observations on animals similarly tend 
to disprove the existence of congenital tuberculosis (Nocard). 
'Phe theory that the germs may remain latent in the offspring of i 
iul)erculous parents (Baumgarten) is unsupported i)y evidence. | 
The. occurrence of disease; in such off.spring is ascribed to 
infection by the parents, and this view is confirmed by the 
fact that the incidence in consumptive families is greater on 
female childrca, who are more constantly exposed to home 
infection, than on tlic male (Squire). The statistical evidence, 
so far as it goes, points in the same direction. It is even 
denied that the children of consumptives are specially pre- 
disposed. 

Recognition of the communicability of tuberculosis has 
directed attention to the influence of conditions in which people 
live massed together in t'lose proximity. The pre- 
Densityof valeiK’C of the disease in large centres of popula- 
^“over“ already been noted, and the influence of 

crowding. aggr(;gation is no doubt considerable; but it docs 
not always hold good. The distribution in England 
and Wall's does not correspond with density of population, 
and some purely rural districts liave a very high mortality. 
Broadly, however, the rural counties have a low mortality, and I 
those containing large urban populations a high one. In Franri; ! 
in the department of the Oise, in purely industrial villages, ' 
the mortality from pulmonary phthisis is from 56 to 6j per 1 
j 0,000 ; in a village in which part of the population worked in ^ 
th(; fields and part in factories the mortality was 46 per 10,000; 1 
and in purely agricultural villages it ranged from o to ]o per i 
F 0,000. I 

'J'hc following table is taken from the Supplement to the Registrar- 
(k'licral's (>5th Report for England and Wales I 


I diseases in relation to overcrowding, the same authority found thsst 
I " wlule associated with overcrowding is a tendency ol the population 
i to die from disease generally, tliis tendency is especially manifested 
1 m the case of phthisis, and is not manifested in the case of every 
; disease." 

Other Conditions. — Poverty, insufficient food and insanitary 
I dwellings are always more or less associated with overcrowding, 
and it is difficult to disiinguish the relative influence of these 
factors. An analysis of 553 deaths in Edinburgh according 
to rentals in 1899 gave these results: under £10, 230; from 
£10 to £20, icyo; above £20, 106 (Littlejohn^; but the corre- 
sponding population is not stated. An investigation of selected 
liouses in Manchester gave some interesting results (Coates). 
The houses were divided into three classes ; (t) infected and 
dirty ; (2) infected but clean ; (3) dirty but not infected; infected 
meaning occupied by a tuberculous person. Dust was taken 
from all parts of the rooms and submitted to bacteriological 
tests. The conclusion.s may be summarized thus : the cffei ts 
of overcrowding were not apparent ; a large cubic space found 
to be of little avail if the ventilation was bad; the beneficial 
effects of light and fresh air were markedly shown even in the 
clirtie.st houses; ordinary cleanliness was found not sufficient 
to prevent ai'cumulation of infectious material in rooms occupied 
by a consumptive; no tuberculous dust was found in dirty 
houses in which there was no consumption. The upshot is to 
emphasize the importuni'i' of light and air, and to minimize 
that of mere dirt. This is quite in keeping with earlier in- 
vestigations, and particularly those of Dr Tatham on back-to- 
back houses. Darkness and stuffiness are the friends of the 
tubercle bacillus. 

So much has the question of cleanliness, and of housing in a sani 
tary district, to do with the prevalence of the diseast*, that the lollow- 
iug table taken from the Report of the Registrar- General for Ireland 
jor tlie year lyoy shows the marked class incidence in all forms 
tuberculosis. 


Jltbl/ilnition of 7 Hbcytiilobis Moitahfv by Classes in Ireland^ 



Al! Otrins of 

1 ’) ll’)OIOUloHlS. 

Piilmon.iry 

PFahisw. 

Ollier (orniii of 
I'ulKfrculosis. 

Professional and independent 




: class 

i'4i 

o ()4 

‘*'/7 

! Middle chiss. civil service and 



i smaller olhcials .... 

1 Large traders, biisiiiehs iiiaiia- 

1'82 

ry) 

■ 

gers 

i ’59 

1*04 


1 Clerks 

2 92 

1 1 

o.W 

I Householders m jud ela-.N 


localities 

1 ' 

1-85 

n f >7 

! AHisans 

1 

r." 1 

o‘ 7 i 

, P<'tty shopkeepers and oihi'r 

1 

1 

1 

j traders 

-V85 : 

poo 1 

o-8s 

1 Domestic serv'ants . . . . i 

! Coach and car dn\'ers, and 

i'.p ; 

I 04 


* vanmen 

424 I 

poD 1 

1 rS 

1 Hawkers, porters and labourers 


2-88 1 



In relation to the last two classes thi' effect ol exj)osur(‘ and also ol 
alcoholic excess must bi' added to overcrowding and privation. 
'I’he low rnle noticoabh* for domestic .servants must be ascribed to 
(he better food and housing they enjoy while in situations. In 
Hamburg tlie mortality was per 10,000 in those whose income 
rose above J500 marks, 59*3 where the income was 900 to 1200 marks, 
and 60 ])er 10,000 where the income fell below that figure. * 

It is now generalR accepted that tubercle bacilli may enter 
the body by \'arious paths. At the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis held in Vienmi in 1907 Weichselbaum summarized 
the channels of infection in pulmonary tuberculosis as follows : 


1 

All occupied Males [ Occupied Males (Londonb 

Occupied Males j Occupied Males 

(industrial districts). j (agricultural districts). ! 

I 

1900-1902. 

1890-1892, 1900-1902. 

1890-1892. 

1900-1902. 1 1890-1892, 1900-1902. 1 1890-1892. 1 

All Causes .... 
Tul:>ercul()us Phthisis . 

88 

119 1 II9 

122 I 50 

Mi 

15b ; 72 ' 86 1 

^^5 1 1*17 71 <0 1 


It will Denoted that the rare m lue a'-ricuiturai nistriets is low /,\ .1: 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 

compared to the industrial districts or purely urban district chosen. ^ ^ ^ directly into the bronchioles and pulmonary 

There is obviously a close relation lietween density of population s-lveoli, or by Way of the bronchial glands through the blood 
and the prevalence of phthisis. Comparing phthisis with other and lymph channels into the lung. (2) Through the mucous 


« 
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membrane of Ihe nose, mouth or tonsils into the neighbour- 
ing lymphatic glands, and thence through the blood or lymph 
Pathol i^g^^stion of tubercle bacilli 

inhctioa. 1-hc gastro-intcstiiial tract 

in the food; thence the bacilli may pass through 
the lining membrane, infect the neighbouring glands and 
pass hv the blood or lymph stream to the lungs. (4) By 
pcnc ..ration of other mncxius membranes (such us the conjunctival 
or urogenital) or through the shin. (5) Passible, though ven' 
rare, placental infection. 

Tubercle bacilli ma} not produce an)' anatomical ksion at 
the pomt of entrance, or they may remain latent for a -eery 
long time; and it has been experimentally proved that they may 
jxiss through mucous membranes and leave no trace of their 
prugrass. As reported to the Royal Commission, the introduction 
of bacilli into the alimentar)’ canal is not necessarily lollowcd 
by the development of tuberculosis. The writingi* of Von 
Behring hu\e led to renewed attention being paid to intestinal 
infection, particularly through the milk .supply. Von Behring 
suggests that the liacillus itself may become modified in the 
human boil) . 1 

Measures for the prevention of tuberculosis may be divided ' 
into two classes; (i) general; (2) special. Great attention 1 
Prevention, been paid to the latter since the infectious I 
nature of the disease was establislied. d'he former ' 
include ah means by wlikli the conditions of life tire improved I 
among the mass of the people. The most important ol these i 
are probably housing and lood suppi)'. The reduction of the 
disease recorded in luigland is altributed to the great changes * 
which have gradually taken plac:e in such conditions since, .say, ' 
1850. Wages have been raised, food cheapennd, hou.sing im- | 
proved, protection afforded in dangerous trades, air spares | 
provided, locomotion increased, the ground and the at mo 
sphere have been cleaned and dried In’ sanitary means. Tn 
addition to these general mcosurcs is the prov’isiori of consump- 
tion hospitals, whii'h act by seynegatme a certain amount of 
disease. Vet all these things, liciicfu i.ii as they may be do 
not wholly account for the reduclion, for, if tlie records can be 
trusted, it was in progress before llic)- had made anv v-ay or had 
tven been begun. This oD.ser\'ation, coupled v\iih the appar- 
ently general tendency to (limiiuition among civilized race.s, 
suggests the operation of some larger agrncs . The thcor)’ 
of acquired rc.slstance, which has been alread\' mentioned, would 
explain the diminution; and it is also in keeping with other 
facts, such as the great susceptibility of savage races, which havi 
not been long exposed to tulierculosis, and the results of labora- 
tor)’ cxpcriir cnts m artificial imrounity. Tlie point is of great 
importance, and deserves caicfiil attention; for if the theory 
be correct, the special measures for pre>'cnUng tuberculosis, 
which are occ'upvmg so much attention, may eventually- have 
uncxpc:<^lLd rc.sulls. Their general aim is the avoidance of 
infection, and tlie.y include (?) the pnn'ision of special institu- 
tions-^ioiipitak, jKana^ria and dispensaries; (3) the prevention 
of .spitting ^ ’{3) . tHd notification of consumptioix ; (4) the 
adminiif^fttive COntrof of tubcrculosi'^ in ; nimals; (5) the 
disseniipatipn^ el popular knowledge concerning the nature of i 
the diseased*. ‘ - i 

"i'hc gTFiat^' stress -is laid upon the prevention of spitting, 
because thfr'^ifms^Te contained in the sputum ‘bf consumptive 
persons, and ore. scattered broadcast by expectoration. The 
sputum quickly dries, and the bacilli are blown about with the 
dust. There is*no question that infection is so conveyed. The 
Manch^tcr scic|!\jific experiments, mentioned abewe, are only 
, one series out of many vhich prove the infcctivity of dust in 
|the proximity of consumptive persons, and they are confirmed 
bv actual experience.* Several cases nrc recorded of healthy 
persons havdng contracted the disease attcT occupying rooms in 
whm Consumptive persons had previously lived. It is a 
legitimate inference that spitting in public is an important 
meant of 'di^eminfttmg tuberculosis, though it may be noticed 
prevalence by no means correspond.? with 
this,^V%:U 9 ting practice, which is a perfect curse in Great 


Britain, and far more common both there and in the Unite J 
States than on the continent of Europe. Prohibition of spitting 
under a statulor>' penalty is attended with certain difficulties, 
as it is obviously impossible to make any distinction between 
tuberculous and other persons; but it has been applied in New 
York and elsewhere in America, and some local authorities in 
Great Britain have adopted by-laws to check the practice. 
Another mean.s of controlling dangerous .sjjuta is more practi- 
cable, and probably more effective, nantciy, the use of pocket 
spittoons by consumptive persons. ConWnient patterns arc 
available, and their use should always be insisted on, both in 
public and in private. The most effective W'ay of destroying 
the .sputa is by burning. For this jmrpose .spittoons of papier 
mache and of turf have been successfully u.sed in the Vienna 
hospitals (Schrotter). When glass .spittoons arc used the 
contents can be sterilized by disinfectants and passed down the 
drain. 

Notification is of great sendee as an aid to practical measure.s 
of prevention. Tt has been applied to that purpose with good 
results in .several cities and .states in America, iuid in some towms 
in Great Britam. New York has made the most systematic 
use of it. Voluntary notification was adopted there in 1894, 
and in 1897 it was made compulsop^ The measure.s linked with 
It are the .sanitar)' supervision of infected houses, the education 
of the people and the provision of hospitals. Tn England, 
Manchester has led the way. Voluntary notification was 
adopted there in 1899: it v/as'at first limited to public institu- 
tions, but in 1900 private practitioners w^cre invited to notify 
their cases, and they hi'arlily re.sponded. In Sheffield notifi- 
cation was marie compulsory by a local act in 1904 for a limited 
period, and was found so valunble that the period was extended 
m 1910. The objects aimed at are to visit homes and in.strucl 
the household, to arrange and provide disinfection, to obtain 
information bearing on the modes of infection, to .secure bactcrio- 
^ logical examination oi .sputum, and to collect information to 
.ser\'e as a basis of hospital provision. Di.sinfection is carried 
out by stripping off paper, previously soaked with a solution 
of chlorinated lime (ij oz. to the gallon), and wa.shing the 
I bare walls, ceiling, floor and evetyu hi ng washable v'itii the same 
solution. This is found effective c^'en in ver)' dirty houses. 
In clean ones, wdiere the patients have not been in the habit 
of spitting about the rooms, it b sufficient to rul) the w^alls v'itb 
' bread-crumb and wa.sh^ the rest with soap and water. Clothing, 

' bedding, Nr., aie disinfected b)’ .steam. The ad\'antages of 
I these sanitary measures are obvious. Notification is no less 
! important as a step towards the most ndcantageous use of 
I hospitals and sanatoria by enabling u proper selection of patients 
to be made. It is compulsory throughout Norway, and is 
being adopted elsewhere, chiefly in the voluntary lorm. In 
]9':>8 the Prevention of Tuberculosis (Ireland) Act was passed, 
wliich coiilcrred on local authorities the right to make notifi- 
cation compidsor)^ in their districts, and provided tliat certain 
sections of the Public Health (Ireland) Act 1878 and the Infe('- 
lious nisrase.s Prevention Act 1890 should apply to tuberculosis. 
By this act also the county councils were enabled to establish 
hospitals and dispensaries for the treatment of tuhenmlosis 
and were empnw^ered to borrow money or Icv)' a poor rale for 
the erection ol sanatoria for the treatment of persons from their 
respective counties suffering from the disease. 

The prevalence of tuberrulo.sis in cattle is of importance from 
the point of view of prevention of the prohabrTitv that abdominal 
tuberculosis, w^hich is a very fatal fonn of the disease in young 
children, and has not diminished in prevalence like other forms, 
is caused by the ingestion of tuberculous milk. Whether it 
he so or not, it is obviously desirable tliat both meat and milk 
should not be tuberculous, if it can be prevented without undue 
interference with commercial interests. Preventive measures may 
be divided into tw'o classes. They may deal merely with the sale 
of meat and milk, or they may aim at the suppression of bmine 
tuberculosis altogether. The former is a comparatively easy 
rnatter, and may be summed up in (he word.? “ efficient insper- 
lion.’* The latter is probably impracticable. If practicable, 
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it would be excessively costly, for in many herds o!ie half the ( beyond the scope of this article. It must su&ce to meBation 
animals or even more are believed to be tuberculous, though the more recent points. I'he open-air treatment of coMump- 
not necessarily the sources of tuberculous food. Unless the tion has naturally a.,tracted much attention. Neitha: the 
danger is proved to be veiy much greater than there is any reason curability of this disease nor the advantages of fresh air are new 
to suppose, “ stamping out may be put aside. Efficient things. Nature's method of spontaneous healiiig, explained 
inspection involves the administrative control of slaughter- above, has long been recognized and understood. There are, 
houses, cowsheds and dairies. The powers and regulations indeed, few diseases involving definite lesions which exhibit a 
under tltis head vary much in different countries ; but it would | more marked tendency to spontaneous arrest. Kvciy case, 
be useless to discuss them at length until the Scientific question is ! except the most acuio, bears signs of Nature’s effort in this 
settled, for if the reality of the danger remains doubtful, oppres- ; direction; and complete success is not at all uncommon, even 
sivc restrictions, such as the compulsory slaughter of tuberculous | under the ordinar>" conditions, of life. Perhaps it was not always 
cows, will not have the support of public opinion. Whatever ; so : the ominous character popularly attributed to consumption 
measures may be taimn for the public protection, individuals | may once have been justified, and the power af resistance, a| 
con readily protect themselves from the most serious danger , we see it now, may be the result oi acquired immunity or of the 
by boiling milk; and unless the source is beyond suspicion, | gradual elimination of the susceptible. However this may be/ 
parents are recommended, in the present state of knowledge, ' the natural tendency to cure is undoubtedly much assisted 
so to treat the milk given to young children. ^ by the modern s> stem of treatment, which makes pure air its 

A great deal has been done in most countries for the dis- j first consideration. The principle w^s known to Sydenham^ 
semination of popular knowledge by forming societies, holding j who observed the l>encfit derived by consumptives from horse 
conferences and meetings, issuing cheap literature, and so ; exercise in the open air; and about 1830 George lloddington 
forth. It is an important item in the general campaign against I proposed the regular treatment of patients on the lines now 
tuberculosis, because popular intelligence and support are the j generally recognized. .The method has been most systematically 
most powerful levers for setting all other forces in motion. ! developed in Germany by the provision of special .sanatoria. 
In Ireland, where an attempt had been made to deal with the i where patients can virtually live in tl^ie open au. The cxaj!n|)le 
question by arousing the interest of all classes, tuberculosis | has been followed in otlKir countries to a certain extent, and ^ 
exhibitions have been held in nearly every county, together 1 good many of tliese establishments have been provided in 
with lectures and demonstrations organized by tire Womcsn’.s | Great Britain and elsewhere; but they are, for the most part,, 
National Health x\s.sociation ; and an organized attempt was | of a private clraracter for the reception of paying potierits, 
made in the autumn of 1910 in England, by a great educational | Gcrmariy has extended these advantages to the working 
campaign, to compel the public to realize the nature of the j on a large scale. This has been accomplished by the united 
disease and the proper precautions against it. j efforts of friendly and plrilanthropic societies, local authorities,. 

Th(‘ improved outlook in regard to the arrest or so-called | and the slate; but the most striking feature is the part played 
“ cure ” of tuberculosis is mainly derived from the improved | by the state insurance institutes, which are tlic outcome of the 
Diagnosis methods of diagnosis, thus enabling treatment to i ails of 1889 and i8qc>, providing for the compulsory insurance of 
aaa be undertaken at an earlier and therefore more i workpeople against sickness and old age. Tlte sanatoriii have 

Trtatmsttt. favourable stage of the disease. The physical signs | been erected as a matter of business, in order to keep in.sured 
in earlv stages of the lung affection are often vague and | members off Hie ])cnsion list, and they are supported by the sick 
inconclusi>’c. A means of diagnosis has therefore been ! clubs affiliated to the institutes. 'I'hey number forty-five, 
sought in the use of tuberculin. The methods are three : (1) j and cun give three months’ treatment to 20,000 patients in the 
The subcutaneous injection method of Koch; (2) the cutaneous j year. The clinical and economic results are said to be very 
method of Von Pirquet; (3) the conjunctival met hod of Wolff- | encouraging. In about 70% of the cases the disease has been 
Eisner and Calmette. The first method depended on the re- 1 so far arrested as to enable the patients to return to work, 
action occurring alter an injection of “ old tuberculin.’’ It is , In Ifngland, where more than 14 millions of the population 
un.suitahle in febrile conditions, and has now been relegated to ! belong to friendly .societies, it is eslimated that the sick pay of 
the treatment of cattle, where it has proved invaluable. In j consumptive members cc'sts throe tiine.s as much as the average 
Von Pirquet’s mctliod a drop of old tuberculin diluted with I sick pay to members dying of other causes. An effort has been 
sodium chloride is placed on a spot which has Ix’cn locally ' made by the National Association for the Establishment and 
scarified. The presence of tuberculosis is demonstrated by a Maintenance of Sanatoria for Workers Suffering from Tuber- 
local reaction in which a hyperacmic papule forms, surrounded , culosis to establi.sh such sanatoria, together with training tor 
by a bnght red zone. Reaction occurs in tuberculosis of the j* suitable work during convalescence, the gradual resumption of 
bones of joints and skin. Von Pirquet in tooo I'ases obtained wage-earning being resumed while in touch with the medical 
a reaction in 88 % of the tuberculous, and lo % of those clmkally j authorities. 

non-tubcrculous. In the latter there may hu'^e been latent I The important features of the sanatoritim treatment are life 
cases of tuberculosis. In the conjunctival or opthalnuxreaction in the open air, independently of weather, in a healthy situatioOL, 
of Calmette and Wolff-Eisner the instillation of a drop of a re.st and abundance of food. The last has been carried to rather 
dilute solution of tuberculin into the conjunctiva is followed extravagant lengths in some institutions, where the patients, are 
in the tuberculous sabject by conjunctivitis. The reaction stuffed with iood whether they \v'ant it or not. The sanatorium 
generally appears in from 3 to 1 2 hours, but may be delayed to movement on the German model is rapidly extending in. aii 
48. in a serie.s of cases observ^ed by Audeoud a positive countries. For those who are able to <do so advantage may be 
reju'tion was obtained in 95 % of 2.61 obviously tuberculous taken of the combined sanatorium and sun treatment. In 
cases and in 8*3 % of 303 cases which presented no clinical certain high altitudes in Switzerland, which are favoured by a 
symptoms. Ytry ad>^anced cases fail to react to any of these large amount of sui^shine and a small percentage of moisture, 
tests, as do general miliary tuberculosis tind tuberculous menin- much benefit has been derived from the exposure of the un- 
git is. As well as the three methods mentioned above the clothed body to the sun’s rays. The power of the sun in high 
occurrence of a “ negative plvase ” in the phagocytic power altitudes is so great that the treatment can be continued even 
of the leucocytes following an injection of Koch's tuberculin when the snow is on the ground. Not only is the sun-treatment 
T.R. may be said to be diagnostic of tuberculosis. Atmtber applicable to pulmonary tuberculosis^ but also to the tuber- 
valuable aid in diagnosis is that of the X-rays, By their help culosis of joints, even in advanced cases. The treatment has lo 
a pulmonary le.sion may be demonstrated long before the physical a great exterit replaced surgical procedure in tuberculosis of 
signs can be obtained- by ordinary examination. joints, but it requires to be persevered in over a copsiderabk 

To discuss at all fully the treatment of the various forms of period of time, ft should be remembered tliat the benefits of 
tuberculosis or even of consumption alone would be quite fjBcsh air are not confined to sanatoria. If the superstatious 
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dread of the outer air, particularly at night, could be abolished 
in ordinary life, more would be done for public health than by 
the most costly devices for eluding microbes. Not only con- 
sumption, but the other respirator)’ diseases, which are equally 
destructive, arc chiefly fomented by the universal practice of 
breathing vitiated air in stuffy and overheated rooms. The 
cases most suitable for the treatment are those in an early 
stage. Other special institutions for dealing with con.sumption 
are hospitals, in which England is far in advance of other 
countries, and dispensaries; the latter find much favour in 
France and Belgium. 

Jn Great Britain the pioneer work as regards the establish- 
jpent of tuberculosis dispensaries was the establishment of the 
Victoria Dispensary for Consumption in Edinburgh in 1887, 
Where the procedure is similar to that in Dr ('almette’s di.spen- 
aaries in France. In connexion with the dispensary home visits 
are made, patients suitable to sanatoria selected, advanced cases 
drafted to hospitals, bacteriological examinations made, 
cases notified under the voluntary svstem, and the families 
of patients instructed. There is an urgent need for the multi- 
plication of such dispensaries throughout the United Kingdom. 
The recent act providing for the med cal inspection of schools 
has done much to sort out cases of tuberculosis occurring in 
children, and to provide them with suitable treatment and 
prevent them from becoming foci for the dissemination of the 
disease. In Gennany special open-air schools, termed forest- 
schools, ar^ provided for children suffering from the disease, 
and an effort is being made in England to provide similar 
schools. 

Of specific remedies it mu.st suffice to say that a great many 
substances have been tried, chiefly by injection and inhalation, 
and good results have been claimed for some ot them. The mo.st 
noteworthy is the treatment by tuberculin, first introduced by 
Koch in i8go, which, having sunk into use as a diagno.stic 
reagent for cattle, received a new lease of life owing to the valu- 
able work done by Sir Almroth Wright on opsonins. 'fhe 
tuberculins most in use are Koch’s “ old ” tuberculin T.O., 
consisting of a glycerin broth culture of the tubercle bacilli, 
and Koch’s T.R. tuberculin, consisting of a .saline solution ol the 
titurated dead tubercle bacilli which has been centrifuged. 
This latter is much in use, the dosage being ('arcfully checked 
by the estimation of the tuberculo-opsonic index. Tlie injections 
are usually un.suitahle to very advanced cases. Marmorek’s 
serum, the serum of horses into which the filtered young cul- 
tures of tubercle bacilli have been injected, and in which a 
tuberculo-toxin has been set free, has proved very .succes.sful. 
Behring’s I’ulase is a tuberculin preparation formed by a pro- 
cess of treating tubercle bacilli w’ith chloral, and Berencck’s 
tuberculin consists of a filtered bouillon culture treated with 
orthophosphoric acid. The variety of cases to which these 
treatments •are suitable can only be estimated from a careful 
consideration of each on its own merits. 

In the ' treatpRent tuberculous lesions, the surgeon also 
plays his part. ^ Tuficrculosis is specially prone to ^ittack the 
spongy 4 )dne-tissu^, joints, skin {lupus) and lymphatic glands — 
especially of the neck. Recognizing the infective nature 
of the and knowing that from one focus the germs may 

be taken by* the blood-stream to other parts of the body, and so 
cause a gettfe^dtuljerculosis’, the surgeon is anxioQs, by removing 
the primary lesioi^-, to cut short the disease and promote imme- 
diate and permanent convalescence. Tims, in the early stage 
of tuberculous disease of the glands of the neck, for instance, 
t^e measures niay render excellent service, but when the 
disease has gpt a firm hold, nothing short of removal of the 
glands by surgical opersition is likely to be of any avail. The 
results .bf this modem treatment of tuberculous disea.se of the 
skin and of the lymphatic glands has been highly gratifying, 
for not bnly has 61c infected tissue been completely removed, 
but the resulting soars have been far less noticeable than they 
would have been had less radical measures been employed. 
One rarely sees now a network of scars down the neck of a child, 
showing a chain’ of tuberculous glands had been allowed to 
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work out their own cure. A few years ago, however, such con- 
ditions were by no means unusual. 

Bibi.tography.— " Tubcrciilosia." in Allbutt and RollcstoWs System 
of Medicine (igoq); A. Tiansome, Milfoy Lectures; “ Tubcrcuiosis," 
in Osier's Modern Medicine {1907); Second Interim Report of the 
Roval Commission oil TubcrcuJo.sis (1907); Report, by C. 'Theodore 
Williams and H. Tinibrell Bulstrodc, of the International Congress 
on Tuberculosis laid at I^ris in 1905; Alexander Foulcrton. Milroy 
Lectures (1910); Sir Xhomas Oliver. ^Diseases of Occupation; Arthur 
Newsholme, The PrM)eniion of Tuberculosis (1908); Douglas Powell, 
“Lecture on the Prevention of Consumption," Journ. San. Inst\ 
(Aug. 1904) ; Calmette and Guerin, “ Ongine intcstinale de la tuber- 
eulose pulmonaire," Annales de Vmstitut Pasteur, vol. xix. No.' 10; 
D Muller, “Milk as a Source of Infection in Tuberculosis," fourn, 
Compar. Path, and Therapeutics, vol. xix. (H. L. H.) 

TUBEROSE. The cultivated tuberose {Poliantkes tuherosa) 
is a plant allied to the Mexican agaves, and is a native of the 
same country. 'The tuberous root-stock sends up a stem 3 ft. 
in height, with numerous lanceolate leaves and terminal racemes 
of waxy white funnel-shaped very fragrant flowers. Each flower 
is about tJ in. long, with a long tube and a six-parted limb. 
The stamens are six in number, emerging from the upper part 
of the tube, and bear linear anthers. The ovary is three- 
cellcd, and the ovoid fruit is crowned by the persistent flower. 
The plant is largely grown in the United States and at the 
Cape of Good Hope for export to England, as it is found that 
iniported bulbs succeed better than those grown in the United 
Kingdom. The double-flowered form is that principally grown. 
Cultivated plants require a rich soil, considerable heat, and, at 
first, abundance of water. 

TUBINGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Wiirttem- 
berg, picturesquely situated on the hilly and well-wooded banks 
of the Neckar, at its junction with tlie Ammer and Steinlach, 
22 m. .south of Stuttgart by road and 43 m. by rail. Pop. 
(T905), i6,8og. The older town is irregularly built and un- 
attractive, but the newer suburbs arc handsome. The most 
conspicuous building is the old ducal castle of Hohentiibingen, 
built in 1507-1535 on a hill overlooking the town, and now con- 
taining the university library of 460,000 volumes, the obser\’a- 
tory, the chemical laboratory, &c. Among the other chief 
buildings are the quaint old Siijtshirche (1469-1483), a Gothic 
building containing the tombs of the rulers of Wurtlcmberg, 
the new aula and numerous institutes of the university, all 
of which arc modern, and the town hall dating from 1435 
restored in 1872. The university possesses a very important 
library. A monument was erected in 1873 to the poet Joliann 
Ludwig Uhland (1787-1862), who was born and is buried here, 
and another, in i88j, to the poet Johann Christian Friedrich 
Holderlin (1770-1843). Tubingen’s chief claim to attention 
lies in its famous university, founded in 1477 by Duke Ebcr- 
hard of Wiirttemberg. Melanchthon was a lecturer here 
(1512-1518). The university adopted the reformed faith in 
LS34) and in 1537 a Protestant theological seminary, a resi- 
dential college— the so-called Stift— -was incorporated with 
it. In 1817 a Roman Catholic theological faculty was added, 
with a seminary called the Konvikt, and there are now also 
faculties of law, medicine, philosophy, political economy and 
natural science. The leading faculty has long been that of 
theology, and an advanced school of thfiological criticism, 
the founder and chief light of which was F. C. Baur, is known 
as the Tubingen school. 'The university was attended in igo8 
by 1891 .students and had a teaching staff of over 100. The 
commercial and manufacturing industries of the town are slight. 
I^inting, book-selling, the manufacture of surgical and scientific 
instruments, chemicals, gloves and vinegar, and the cultivation 
of hops, fruit and vines are among the leading occupations of 
the inhabitants. The country in the neighbourhood of Tubingen 
is very attractive; one of the most interesting points is the former 
Cistercian monastery of Bebenhausen, founded in 1185, and 
now a royal hunting-ch&teau. 

Tubingen is mentioned as a strong fortress in 1078, and wa.s 
ruled from 1148 by counts palatine. In 1342 it was purchased 
by the count of Wiirttemberg, whose descendants afterwards 
acquired the title of duke. The treaty of Tubingen is the name 
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giveu in Gennan history to an arrangement made in 1514 
between Duke Ulrich and his subjects, by which the latter 
acquired various rights and privileges on condition of relieving 
the former of his debts. The town was captured by the Swabian 
League in 1519/by Turenne in 1647, in 1688 by the 

French, who destroyed the walls. 

See Eifert, Geschichie und Beschreibunff der Stadt und Universitut 
fiibin^en (Tubin^^en, 1H49); Maier, Dte Mui,enstadt Tubingen (Tubm- 
f^en, 1904); Tubingen und seine JJmgehung (Tubingen, 1887-1889). 

TUBUAI, or Austral Islands, an archipelago in the south i 
Pacific Ocean, between 21° 49 and 27° 41' S., 144'^ 22' and 154^ 
51' \V., to the south of the Society Islands, with a total land area 
of 1 10 sq. m., belonging to France. I'hcy form a curved broken 
chain from north-west to south-east which includes four principal 
islands : Tubuai (area 40 sq. m.), Vavitao or Ravaivai, Rurutu 
or Olieteroa, Rapa or Opaio, and Rimitara, with Marctiri or the 
Bass Island.s, and other islets. Tubuai, Vavitao and Rapa are 
volcanic and reach considerable elevations (2100 ft. in Rapa). 
'J'he island.s are well watered and fertile, producing coco-nut 
palms, arrowroot and bananas ; but they lie too far .south for the 
iiread fruit to flourish. 'I’he natives belong to the Polynesian 
race ; they were once much more numerous than now, the present 
population not exceeding 2000. A Tahitian dialect is .spoken in 
the western islands; in Rapa, hc^wever, whi('h with the Bass 
Islands lies detached from the rest, to the south, the language is 
iikin to that of the Rarotongans in the Cook islands. Tliere are 
remarkable ancient .stone platforms and walls, ma.ssivi‘ly built, on 
the .summits of some of the peaks in Rapa; they resemble the 
terraces in Easter Island (Rapanui), which is believed to have 
been peopled from Rapa. The scattered islands of the Tubuai 
archipelago wxtc discovered at different times. Captain Cook 
\'isilcd Rurutu in 1 769 and Tubuai in 1777: Rapa was discovered 
by George Vancouver in 1791, Vavitao perhaps in 1772 by the 
.Spaniards who attempted to colonize Tahiti, and certainly by 
iViplain Broughton in 1791. The islands never attracted much 
attention from Europeans, and the French protedion and sub- 
‘icqiicnt annexation were carried out spasmodically betw^een the 
ipuklle ol tlie 19th century and 1889. 

TUCKER, ABRAHAM ( 1 705 1774), English moralist, was born 
in London, of a Somerst^t family, on the 2nd of September 1705, 
on of a wealthy city men'hant. His parents dying during his 
inlancy, he was brought up by his uncle, Sir Isaac Tillard, In 
1721 lie entered Merton ('ollege, Oxford, as a gentleman com- 
moner, and studied philosophy, mathematics, French, Italian 
and music. He afterwards .studied law at the Inner Temple, but 
was never called to the bar. In 1727 he bought BcU hworth 
Castle, near Dorking, where he passed the remainder of his life. 
He took no part in politic.^, and wrote a pamphlet, “ The Country 
Gentleman's Advice to his Son on the Subject of Party (dubs 
( 1 755), cautioning young men against its snares. In 1736 'I’ucker 
married Dorothy, the daughter of Edward Barker of East 
Ik ichw'urth, cursitor baron of the exchequer. On her death in 
1754, he occupied himself in collecting together all the letters that 
liad passed between them, which, we are told, he transcribed twice 
over under the title of “ The Picture of Artless Love.” From 
this lime onward he occupied himself with the compo.sition of 
liis chief work, The Light of Nature Pursued, of which in 1763 he 
published a specimen under the title of “ Free Will.” The stric- 
tures of a critic in the Monthly Review of July 1763 drew from him 
a pamphlet called Man in Quest of Himself, by Culhbert 
Comment (reprinted in Metaphysical Tracts, 1837), “a 

defence of the individuality of the human mind or .self.” In 
1765 the first four volumes of his work were published under the 
pseudonym “ Edward Search.” 'I’hc remaining three volumes 
appeared posthumously. His eyesight failed him completely 
in 1771, but he contrived an ingenious apparatus which enabled 
him to write so legibly that the result could easily be transcribed 
by his daughter. In this way he completed the later volumes, 
which were ready for publication when he died on the 20th of 
November 1774. 

His work embraces in its scope many psychological and more 
strictly metaphysical discussions, but it is chiefly in connexion with 
ethics that Tucker's .speculations arc remembered. In some impor- 


tant points he anticipates the utihtananism altcr^ards systematized 
by Paley, who expresses in the amplest tenns his obhgations to his 
predecessor. “ Every man's own satisfaction " Tucker holds to 
be the ultimate end of action; an<l satisfaction or pleasure is one 
and the same in kind, however much it may vary m degree. 1'his 
universal motive is further connected, as by Paley, througli tlio 
will of God, with the “ general good, the root where out all our rules 
i of conduct and .sentiment.s of honour arc to branch " 

The Light of Nature was republished with a biographical .skelcli 
by Tucker's grandson, Sir H. 1 *. St John Mildmay (1905), 7 \ ()h. 
(other editions 1834, 1839, &c), and an abridged edition by \\\ 
Hazhtt appeared in 1807. See James Mackintosh, Ihssertotion 
on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy (Edinburgh, 1832) ; and specinllv 
Sir Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the iSih Century, hi. no -130. 

TUCKER, CHARLOTTE MARIA (1821-1893), English author, 
who wrote under the pseudonym ” A.L.O.E.”(a Lady of England), 
was born near Barnet, Middlesex, on the 8lh of May 1821, the 
daughter of Henry St George Tucker (i 771-1851), a distinguished 
official of the Eu.st India ('ompany. iTom 1852 till her death she 
wrote many stories for children, most of them allegories with an 
obvious moral, and devoted the proceeds to charity. In 1875 ‘^ 1 ^^* 
left England for India to engage in missionary work, and dii'd at 
Amritsar on the 2nd of December 1893. 

TUCKER, JOSIAH (171 2- j 799), English economist and divine, 
the .son of a small W'elsh farmer, was born at i^iughame, ( armar- 
then.shire, in 1712. He was educated at St John’s ('ollege, 
Gxford, and bcdimc successively a curate and rector in BristiL 
i This led him to take considerable interest in politics and trade, and 
I during the giTater portion of a long life he poured out a succession 
: of pamphlets on these matters. He was appointed dean (d 
Glouce.sler in 1 758. He died on the 4th of November 1799, and 
was buried in (ilc)u('ester (.'athedral. His Important Questions 
on Commerce (17^5) was iran.slated into h>eneh l)\ 'Fiirgot. 

TUCSON (possmly from ihman slyttk son, dark or browai 
spring,” pronounced 7 ’^^?.vc;;), a eity and the eounly-.seatof Pima 
county, Arizona, U.S.A., on the .Santa Cruz river, in the S.K. 

, part of the stale, about 130 m. S.K. of Phoenix. Pop. (1880), 

■ 7007 ; (1890), 51 50; ( 1 900). 7 53 1 , of whom 2352 were foreign-born, 

' ehii'fly from Mexico. It is served by the Southern J‘a('ific and 
I the Twin Ihittes railways, the latter connecting with the mines of 
the Twin Buttes district, alniiit 27 m. south by east, and with the 
Randolph lines in Mexico. The city lies about 2360 ft. above the 
sea in a broad valle\- sheltered by mountains 5000-9000 ft. high. 
Its climate, ('haract eristic of southern Arizona, attracts many 
invalids and winter visitor>. 'I'ueson is the seat of the university 
of Arizona (1891 : non-sectarian, coeducational), which is organ- 
ized under the Morrill Act.s ; in 1909 it had 40 instructors and 201 
students. At 'I’licson also are a desert botanical laboratory 
(owning a tract of .some jooo acres about 1 m. we^t of the 
city) established by the Carnegie Institution of Wa.riiington, St 
jo.seph's Academy (Roman (atholie); a Roman Catholic cathe- 
/Iral; the Tu<’sun Mission (Presbyterian), a boarding school for 
Indians, the San Xavier Mission for Indians (Roman (iatholic) 
and a Carnegie library. In 1900 Tucson became the see of a 
Roman Catholic bishop. The surrounding country is arid and 
unproductive except wIktc irrigated ; but the .soil is \'ery ric h, 
and Tue.son is the centre of one of the oldest farming and ranching 
districts of the state. The Southern Pacific railway has division 
headquarters and repair shops here. 

Tuc.son is first heard of in hi.story in 1699, conjecturally, as an 
Indian rancheria or settlement ; and in 1763 certainly as a visita, 
in that year temporarily abandoned, of the Jesuit mission of 
San Xavier del Bac, founded between 1720 and 1732, 9 m. south 
of what is now Tuc.son; in 1776 it was made a presidio (San 
AugiKstin del Tugison), or militar)^ outpost, and although a few 
Spaniards may possibly have lived there before, the foundation 
of Tucson as a Spani.sh town dates from this time. It was never 
after abandoned during the Indian wars. In 1848 it had 760 in- 
habiUints. The abandonment by the Mexicans in 1848 of the mis- 
sion town of Tamacarori (a visita of Guevavi, a mission founded 
in the first third of the 18th century) and the presidio at Tubac 
(established before 1752) increased its importance. Tucson lay 
within the territory acquired by the United States by the Gadsden 
Purchase in 1853; it was occupied by the United States in 1856. 
Fort Lowell, 7 m. north-east of the city, was built as a protection 
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against the Apache Indians in 1873; abandoned in 1891, 
In the earlier da^ s uf Territorial history Tucson was the political 
t:eutre of Arizona. Here were held in August 1856 a convention 
that demanded a 'I'erritorial government from Congress, another 
in April i860 that organized a provisional government indepen- 
dently of Congressional permission, and others in 1861 that 
atte.npted to cast in the lot of Arizona with the Confederate 
stale . Tucson was occupied by the Confederates in February 
J862 and by the Union forces in May. Jt was the territorial 
capital from 1867 to 1877. Its prosperity fluctuated with the 
for I Lines of the surrounding mining country.' Tucson was 
incorporated as town in 1877, and chartered as a city in 1883. 

TUCUMAN, a northern provin('e of Argentina, bounded N. by 
Salta, E. by Santiago del Estero, S. and W. by Catamarca. Area, 
8926 sq. m. Pop. (1895), 215,742; (1904, estimated) 263,079. 
'I’he Sierra de Aconquija is on the western frontier of the province 
and there is also liroken countr)' in the north, but in the cast the 
country is flat , alluvial and very fertile. The only large river is 
the Sail, f'r I )ul(‘c, ^\llich reccive.s a large numlier of small streams 
Irom the Sierra de Aconquija and flows through Santiago del 
Estero to the lYirongos lagoons on the frontier of Cordoba. The 
exjiorls are sugar, rum {aguatdtenie), timber, hides, leather, 
Iruit and Tafi cheese made in an upland valley of the Aconquija. 

TUCUMAN, or San Miguel de Tuuuman, a city of Argentina, 
capital of the province of 'rucuman, on the right bank of the 
Sail, or Dulcc river, 780 m. b) rail N.W. of Puenos Aires, in lat, 
26^' 50' S., long. 04° 35' \V. Pop. (1895), 34,305; (1904, esti 
mated), 55,000. The climate is warm and ener\^ating,with no great 
.seasonal variation during the )car excejit in the rainfall, which 
ialls almost wholly between September and April. The tempera- 
ture averages about 07", >\it]i a maximum of 104' . Malarial 
diseases, especially chucho " (fever and ague), arc common. 
Tucumun is laid out in regular .sijuares, and still retains many of 
its old charaL'tcristic.s, low buildings enclosing large courts 
(fiaiios), with large rooms, thick walls, and tile roofs. The more 
noteworthy edifices and institutions of Tucuman are the 
‘‘ matriz ” church, Merced church, ('abildo, national college 
normal school, the Bclgrano theatre, hospital, public library 
courts of justice, post office, and sundry charitable institutions. 

Tucuman was founded in 1565 by Diego Villarucl at the con- 
fluence of the Sail and Montcros rivers, but frequent inundations 
led to a removal to its present site in 1585. In 1680 it succeeded 
Santiago del lOstcro as the capital of the proviiice of Tucuman, 
then iinclcr the government of the Spanish viceroy at Lima. 
'The province of 'rucuman then extended from jujuy south to 
(^lordob.i. In 177(1 \dceroyalty of La Plata was created and 
Tucuman was transferred to it.s jurisdiction. In 1816 a conven- 
tion of delegates from the La Plata provinces met in Tucuman 
and signed (Juh’ 9th) an act of independence, which formall)' 
dissolved all ties with the mother country. 

TUDELA^a town of northern Spain, in the province of Navarre, 
on the Saraghs.sa-Logrono and 'iudela-Tarazona railways, and 
on the right biy^k of river Ebro, which is here joined by its 
tributary the' QueilCs. Pop. (1900), 9499. The Efero is here 
ci()sscd*by a massive and ancient bridge of 19 arches. Most of 
the public buildings, .such as the towm-hall, bull-ring, hospitals 
and schools, are inodern; but there is a Romanesque collegiate 
church, Sapta Jtfapa, which was founded in 1135 and consecrated 
in- 1 1 88. Tliis^^iurch is one* of the most perfect imiorthern Spain, 
the sL'uIpturcd doorw'ays and cloisters being especially fine. 
There are many sawmills in the town, and an active timber 
trade; the manufactures of cloth, linen, spirits, preserved fruit, 
pottery, ike., and Xhe trade in grain, wine and oil, arc of less 
importance,. 'riiSela, the Roman Tutela, was occupied by the 
(Moors in the 8th century, and taken from them by Alphonso I. 
of Aragon in 1114. The town was an episcopal see from 1783 
id 1851. In iSo8 the Spanish forces under Generals Castahos 
and Palafqx were twice defeated here by the French under 
Mar.shal Lanne.s. 

TUDOR (FAmhY). The hou.se of Tudor, which gave five 
.sovereigns to England, is derived l)\' all the Welsh genealogists 
from Edny^fed Vychan of Tregarnccid in Anglesey, who is named 


ill 1232 as steward of Llywelyn, prince of North Wales, and, seven 
years later, as an arbitrator in a convention to which Davydd, 
the son of Llywelyn, was a party. His pedigree has been traced 
from Marchudd ap C'ynan and beyond him, according to the 
veracious Lewys Dwnn, from Brutus, the great-grandson of 
Aeneas. Gronw, or Gronw)s one of his younger sons, had Tre- 
castell for his portion. Tudor, son of Gronw, who lived to be 
called Tudor Hen or the old Tudor, founded the Carmelite friar)’ 
in Bangor and was grandfather of Tudor V)T]ian ap Gronw of 
Trecastell, who is said to have assumed the style of a knight, 
and to have had that rank confirmed to him by Edward III. 

This Tudor Vychan was the father of four sons, of whom the 
eldest, Gronw Vychan, was in favour with the Black Prince and 
with Richard II. He was forester of Snowdon and steward of 
the bishop of Bangor’s lordship in Anglesey. He died in 1382, 
an infant son being heir to his lands in Peiimynydd, whose sister 
carried them to her husband Gwylym ap Gmffydd of Penrhyn. 
Gronw Vychan, whom a bard calls “ a pillar of the court : the 
ardent pursuer of France,” was probably the warrior whose 
effigy remains in the church at Penmynydd. 

Gronw' s brothers Gwylym and Rh\'s served Richard II. as 
captains of archers. Their youngest brother, Meredydd ap 
Tudor, esehcator of Anglesey in 1392 and, like Gronw, an officer 
of the household of the bishop uf Bangor, is said to have slain 
a man and fled to the wild countr)' about Snowdon. He w^as the 
father of Owen ap Meredj^dd, commonly called Owen Tudor, a 
.squire who appears at the court of the infant king Henry VI. 
By all accounts he was a goodly young man : the chroniclers 
dw^ell upon the beauty w'hich attracted the queen mother. She 
gave the handsome squire a jiost in her household. About 1428 or 
1429 it must have been common know^ledgc Hint the presumj)- 
tuou.s Welshman and the daughter of Charles VI. of France were 
living as man and wife. There is no direct evidence of their 
marriage. An act had but latel)’ been passtjd for making it. a 
grave offence to marry with the queen dow’ager without the 
royal consent: this act is .said to have been afterwards cut out 
from the statute book. Richard III. denounced his rival 
Richmond as the son of a bastard, but it must be rcmcmbeied 
that Richard was ready to foul the memory of his own mother 
in order to say the same of the young Edward V. But no one 
yet hns found time or place of Owen Tudor’s marriage W'ith 
Catherine of France. 

Five children w’cre born to them, the sons being Edmund and 
Jasper and another son wffio became a monk. In 1436, a date 
wdiich suggests that Bedford had been Ow'en’s protector, the 
influence of Gloucester was uppermost. In that year the queen 
dowager was received wuthin Bermondse\’ Abbey, where she died 
in the following January. Her children w^ere tiiken from her, 
and Owen Tudor “ the W'hich dw^elled with the said queen ” was 
ordered to come into the king's presence. He had already seen 
the inside of New^gate gaol, and he would not obe)’ without a safe 
conduct. When he had the safe conduct sent him he came up 
from Daventry and went at once to sanctuary at Westminster, 
wffience even the temptations of the tavern w^ould not draw him. 
Allowed to go back to Wales, he was retaken and lodged again in 
Newgate. He broke prison again, with his chaplain and his 
man, the sheriffs of London having a pardon in 1438 for the escape 
from gaol of “ Owen ap Tuder, esquire,” and he returned to his 
native Wales. When Henry VI. came of full age he made some 
provision for his step-father, who took the red rose and fought 
manfully for it. But Mortimer’s Cross was his last battle 
(Feb. 4] 1460/1). He fell into the hands of the Yorkists, who 
beheaded him in Hereford market place and set up his head 
on the market cross. Thither, they say, came a mad woman 
who combed the hair and washed the face of this lover of a queen, 
setting lighted wax torches round about it. 

His eldest son Edmund of Hadham, bom about 143c at 
Hadham in Herts, one of his mother’s manors, was brought up 
with his brothers by the abbess of Barking until he was about 
ten years old. The king then took them into his charge. Edmund 
was a knight in 1449 ^453 summoned as earl of 

Richmond, his patent, dated the 6 th of March 1452/31 living 
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him precedence next to the dukes. He was declared of legiti- 
mate birth, and in 1455 the royal favour found him a wife in the 
Lady Margaret, daughter of John Beaufort, duke of Somerset. 
But he died the next year, and his only child, afterwards 
Henry VII., was born on the 28th of January 1456/7, three j 
months after his death. 

Edmund’s younger brother, Jasper Tudor, survived him many 
years. Jasper was knighted m 1449, and about the date of 
Edmund’s patent was created earl of Pembroke. He bore the 
royal arms of France and England, differenced with a blue border 
charged with the royal martlets of the Confessor’s fabulous sliield. 
and the same was formerly to be seen upon his Garter stall-plate 
of 1459. He fought at St Albans in 1455 ^''ho had 

advanced him, and t\^o years later we find him strengthening the 
defence^ of Tenby. In 1460 he seized and took Denbigh, where 
the queen joined him after Northampton. He shared the defeat 
in 1461 at Mortimer’s Cross— where his father the Welsh squire 
was taken and beheaded— and left the eountry in 1462. In 1465 
he made a last descent upon Wales, to be driven off by William 
Herbert, wLo wais rewarded with his earldom of Pembroke, 
already forfeited by attainder. But he w'as an obstinate and 
loyal partisan. He came back again with ^^’ar\vi^k m 1470 and 
was hurr>’ing to join the queen when Tewkesburx' was fouglil 
and lost. After many adventures he carried off his young 
nephew' Richmond to Brittany. The tw'o came back together in 
1485. After Bosworth, Jasper ivas created duke of Bedford and 
restored to his earldom, the carl-marshalship being given him in 
1492. He lived to fight at Stoke in 1487 against Lincoln and 
Simnel his puppet and to be one of the leaders of the host that 
landed in France in 1492. He died in 1495 leaving no issue by 
his w'ife (Catherine, the w'idow of the second duke of Buckingliarn 
and a daughter of Richard Wid\'ile, Earl Rivers. But his busiard 
daughter Ellen is said to have been mother of Stephen Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester. (O. Ra.) 

TUDOR FLOWER, or Cresting, an architectural ornament 
much used in the Tudor period on the lops of the cornices oi 
.screen work, &t., instead of battlements. It consists generally 
of a flat, upright leaf standing on stems. 

TUDOR PERIOD, in architecture, the later development of 
medieval architecture which followed the i’erpendicular, and. 
although superseded by the Elizabethan and the Renaissance 
styles, still retained its hold on English taste, portions of the 
additions to the various colleges of Oxford and Cambridge being 
still carried out in the Tudor style dow'n to the middle of the 181I1 
eentur)'. In church arehiterture the principal examples arc 
Henr>' Vll.’s Chapel at Westminster (1503), King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, and St George's ('hapel, Windsor; and the 
old schools at Oxford; and in domestic work, Eltham Palace 
Kent; Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk; King’s ( ollege. Aberdeen ; Laver 
Marncy Hall, Essex; the manor-house at East Ifarsham. Norfolk ; 
and Ford’s llospital, Coventry. It was a further debasement oi 
the Perpendicular style, and the four-centred arch was its 
principal feature; some of the most remarkable examples of the 
how'-window belong to this period; the mouldings are more 
spread out and the foliage becomes more natural. 

TUFF (Ital. tujo), a rock consisting of volcanic ashes, the ejecta- 
menta of craters in a state of eruption '['he products of a 
volcanic eruption may be classified into three groups : {u) steam 
and other gases, {h) lavas, (r) ashes. The ashes have not been 
burnt in any way though they resemble cinders in appearance : 
they are merely porous, slaggt^ pieces of lava which have been | 
tossed into the air by outbursts of steam and have become 
vesicular by the expansion of the gases w'ithin them while they 
were still plastic. 

Among the loose beds of ash which cover the slopes oi many 
volcanoes, three classes of mat eria’s are represented. 1 11 addition 
to true ashes (a) of the kind above described, there are lumps of 
the old lavas and tuffs (h) forming the walls of the crater. ^;c., and 
w'hich have been torn aw^ay by the violent outbursts of steam, 
pieces of sedimentary rocks (c) from the deeper parts of the vol- 
cano, which were dislodged by the rising lava, and are often 
intensely baked and recrystallized by the heat to which they 


have been subjected. In some great volcanic explosions nothing 
but materials of the second kind were emitted, as at Bandaisan 
in J apan in 1 888. There have been many eruptions also at w’hich 
the quantity of broken sedimentaiy rocks mingled with the ashes 
is very great; as instances we may cite the volcanoes of the Eifel 
and the Devonian tufis, known as “ Schalstcins,” in Germany. 
Ill the Scotch coalfields some old volcanoes arc plugged with 
masses consisting entirely of sedimenlar)'- debris : in such a case 
we must suppose that no lava w-as ejected, but the cau.se of the 
eruption was the sudden liberation and expansion of a large 
quantity of steam. These accessory' or adventitious materials, 
however, as distinguished from the true ashes, tend to occur in 
anviiliir fra|:nienls; and when they form a large part of the mass 
the rock is more properly a “ volcanic breccia " than a tufi. The 
ashes vary in size from large blocks tw'cnty feet or more 
in diameter to the minutest impalpable dust. The large masses 
are called “ bombs thev have mostly a rounded, elliptical 
or pear-shaped form, owing to rotation in the air w'hile they 
were .still \’iseous. Many of them have ribbed or nodular sur- 
face.s, and sometimes (at Volcano and Mont Pele) they have a 
crust intersected by many cracks like the surface of a loaf of 
bread. Anv ash in w'hirh they are very abundant is called an 
agglomerate 

In those layers and beds of luff which lan'c been spread out 
over considerable iracts oi country and which are most frequently 
encountered among the sedimentary rocks, smaller fragments 
preponderate greatly and bomb‘s more tham a few' inches in dia- 
meter may be absent altogether. A tuff of recent origin is 
generally loose and incoherent, but the older luffs have been, in 
most eases, cemented together by pressure and the action of 
infiltrating water, making roi'ks w'hich, ^\'hi]e not very hard, are 
strong enough to be extensively used for building purposes (e.g. in 
the neighbourhood of Rome). If they have accumulated sub- 
aerially. like the ash Ix'ds found on P^tna or Vesuvius at thepresont 
day, tufis consist almost wholly of volcanic materials of different 
degrees of fineimss w’ith pieces of wood and vegetable matter, 
land shells, ike. But main ^'oleanoes stand near the sea, and the 
ashes east out by them are mingled w'ith the sediments that are 
1 gathering at the bottom of the waters. In thi.s way ashy muds or 
! sands or even in some cases ashy limestones are being formed. 

' As a matter ol fact most ol the tuffs found in the older forma- 
I tions contain admixtures of clay, sand, and sometimes fossil 
; .shells, which prove that they w'ere beds spread out under 
, water. 

During .some vok'anic eruptions a layer of ashes several feet 
I in thickiie.ss is deposited over a considtrable district, but such 
j bed.s thin out rapidly as the distance from the crater increases, 
j and ash deposits co\'ering many .square miles are usually very 
• thin. The showers of ashes often follow one another after longer 
I or shorter mUT\’als, and hence thick masses of tuff, whether of 
subaerial or of marine origin, have mostly a stratified character, 
'riic coarsest materials or agglomerates show this least distinctly ; 
in the fine beds it is often developed in great perfection. 

Apart from adventitious material, such as fragments of the 
I older rocks, pieces of tree.s, ike., tlie contents of an ash deposit 
mav he described as consisting of more or less crystalline igneous 
rocks. If the lava within the crater has been at such a tempera- 
ture that .solidifi('ation has commenced, crystals are usually 
I present. They may be of considerable size like the grey, rounded 
I leucile cry.stals found on the sides of Vesuvius. Many of these 
are very perfect and rich in faces, because tliey grew in a medium 
which w'as liquid and not very viscous. Good crystals of augitc 
and olivine are also to be obtained in the ash beds of Vesuvius and 
of many other volcanoes, ancient and modern. Blocks of these 
crystalline minerals (anorthite, olivine, augite and hornblende) 
are common objects in the tuffs of many of the West Indian 
volcanoes. Where crystals are very abundant the ashes are 
called cr^'stal luffs.” In St Vincent and Martinique in 1902 
much of the dust was composed of minute crystals enclosed in 
thin films of glass, because the lava at the moment of eruption 
had very nearly solidified as a crystalline mass. Some basaltic 
volcanoes, on the other hand, have ejected great quantities of 
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black glassy scoria which, after consolidation, weather to a red 
soft rock known as pakgonite; tuffs of this kind occur in Iceland 
and Sicily. In the Lipari Islands and Hungary there are ac'icl 
(rhyolitic) tuffs, of pale grey or yellow colour, largely composed of 
lumps and fragments of purnic'e. Over a large portion of the sea 
bottom the beds of fine mud contain small, water-worn, rounded 
pebbles of very spongy volcanic glass; these have been floated 
from tlie shore or cast out by submarine voh'anoes, and may Imw. 
tra\ elled fur hundreds of miles before sinking; it has been proved 
by experiment that some kinds of pumice* will float on sea-water 
for niore than a year. 'I’he deep sea-d(;posit known as the “ red 
clay ” is largely of volcanic origin and might be suitably described 
as a “ submarine tuff-bed.” 

1*01 })etr()graphical purposes tulfs arc generally ckssilied according 
to the nature of the volcanic loik of which th<'V consist; this is 
the same as tie* acconipanving lavas if anv of tliese were emitted 
during an eruption, and if there is a diaiige in the kind of lava which 
IS poured out. the tuils also indicate this equ.dlv clearlv Rhyohif 
iuf/s contain ])umiceous, glassv tragmenls and small scoriae with 
quartz, alkali feldspar, biotite, In Iceland. Lipan. Hungary 
Nevada. New Zealand, recent tutls ot this kind occur, The broken 
])umice is clear and isotropic, and when (he particles are very small 
they liave often crescentic, sicklc-shajied. or Inconcave outlines, 
showing that they are produced liy llu' shattering of a vesicular 
gkss, tins is sometimes described as ash structure. In the ancient 
rocks of Wales, ('-haniwood. the Peiitknd Hills, &c. similar tufis 
are known, but in all rases they are greatly Hianged by silicifieation 
(winch ha.s tilled tliiuii wath opal, ehalccrlonv and quartz) and l»v 
devitntication. The Irequent presence oi rounded corroded quart/ 
ervstals, such as occur m rhyolitic lavas, helps to demonstrate their 
leal nature. Tviuhyle contain little or no (juartz but much 
ortl\ocla^^e and ohgoclase feldspar with ofti'ii biotitc, angile and 
hornblende. Jn wi'athcrmg they often change to soft red or vellow 
' day stones.” rich m kaolin with secondary cjuartz. Kecent 
trachyte tutis are found on llic Rhine (at Siebeiigebirge), m kschia, 
near Nr.ples. fluiigarv. i.\( . Andcsitii inf ft. are exceedingly common 
They occur along the whole chain ol the C'ordilleras and Andes, 
111 the West Indies, New Zealand, Jajiaii, c\:c In the Lake District! 
North Wales, Lome, the JVntland 1 fills, the (.'heviots and many 
other districts of Britain, ancient rocks ot exactly similar nature 
are abuiulant, In colour they are red vir lirow'n; their scoriae 
fragments are of all sizes from huge blocks down to iiimute granular 
dust The cavities are tilled up with many secondary minerals, 
such as caleite, chlorite, <iuartz, epido(< , dialeedony; luit in micro- 
scopic sections the nature ol the original lava ran neailv always be 
made out from the shapts and ])roj)erties of the little crystals which 
occur in the decomposed glassy base. Lven m the smallest details 
these ancient tubs have a complete resemblance to the modem ash 
heels of t:oto])axi. Krakatoa and Mont Pele, Udbaltn tuffs are also 
of w'ides])read occurrence both m districts where volcanoes are now' 
active and in lands where enqitions have long since ended. In 
the British Isles tlity are lound in Skyi*, Mull, Antrim and other 
])Iaces, where there are Tertiary volcanic rocks; in Scotland, Derby 
shire, Ireland among the carboniferous strata ; and among the .still 
older rocks of the Lake Distnet, southern uplands of Scotland and 
N'^aDs. They arc black, dark giarii or red in colour; vary greatly 
in toarseness, some being iull ol round spongy bomlis a foot or more 
ill diameter, and, being olteii submarine, may contain shale, sand- 
stone, grit and other .sedimentary material, and are occasionally 
fossihferorus. * Recent ba.saltic tuffs are found iii Iceland, the 
Faeroes, Jan Mayen, Sicily, Vesuvius, Sandw'ich Islands, Samoa, t'tc. 
When weatht5Teo*.they mre filled with calcite, chlorite, .serjientine 
and. especially 'V^ore me lavas “contain nepheline or loucite, are 
often pch'in zioolitea, such as analcitc, prehnile, natrolitc* scolecite, 
chabazite, heul^dite, &c. Ultra baste tuffs are by no means fre- 
quent; their characteristic is the abundance of olivine or seq)cntine 
and the scarcity or absence of feldspar. In tins class the pendotite, 
brt'ccias or.kitnl^^r^tcs of the diamond-fields of South Africa may 
perhaps I>€, (see Diamond). 'Ihe principal -i'oek is a dark 

liluish green serpentine (blue-ground) which when thoroughly 
oxidized and weathered becomes a friable biow'n or yellow mass 
(the ‘'yellow-ground”). licsides olivine and augitc (chrome 
diopside) there occur crystals of hypersthene, brown mica, garnet 
(Cape riiby), magnetise, ilmenite and kyariite., together vyith crystal- 
line blocks ol gamrt. augite and olivine (winch .some petrographers 
• liaVe called eclogiles) M,any lumps of shale are embedded m the 
breccia, and some have sujiposed that the diamonds are due to the 
ultra-basic magma diss<i»lving carbon, w'hidi subsequently cry.stal- 
hzed as the rock tooled down. Many of the crystals are broken, 
and us tk' rock fragments also are angular, rather than rounded, 
the kimberlite is more properly an ultra-ba.sic breccia than a tuft. 

In course of time other changer, than weathering may overtake 
tuff deposits. Sometimes Ihov are involved in folding and become 
sheared and clea\ted. Many of the green slates of the lake district I 
in Cumberland are fine cleaved ashes. In Charnwood Forest also 
the tufts are slaty and cleaved. The green colour is due to the latge 
d(‘velopment of chlorite. Among the crj’stdlline schists of many 


regions green beds or green .schists occur, which consist of quariz, 
hornblende, chlorite or biotite, iron oxides, feldspar, &c , and are 
jirobably recrystallized or metamorphosed tuffs.' They often 
accompany masses of epidionte and hornblende-schists, which arc 
the corresponding lavas and sills. Some chlorite-schists also arc 
I probably altered beds of volcanic tuft. ITic ” Sclialstcms ” of 
I D(‘von and Germany include many cleaved and partly recrystalli/ed 
ash-beds, some of which still retain their fragmental structure thougli 
their lajiilli are flattened and drawn out. Their steam cavities art* 
usually filled with calcite, but sometimes with quartz. The more 
completely altered forms of these rocks are platy, green cliloritic 
I schists; m these, however, structures indicating their original x olcaiiK.’ 
j nature only sparingly occur. These arc intermediate stages between 
I cleaved tufts and crystalline schists. 

I luffs art‘ not ol much imiiortance in an economic sense. 1'hc 
I pepenno, much used at Rome and Naples as a building stone, i'. a 
trachyte iull, Puzzuolana also is a decomposed tuii, but of basic 
character, originally olitaiiicd near Naples and used as r* ccmeiU, 
but tins name is now applierl to a number of substances not always 
j of identical character, in the Eifcl a trachvtic, pumire^ous tnh 
called trass {q.v ) has been extensively worked as a hydraulic 
j niortar. (J. S F ) 

j TUGELA (“Startling”), a river of .south-east Africa, the 
large.st in Natal. It drains, with its tributaries, an area of about 
8 ooo .sq. m. The river t'alley is some iqo rn. in length, the ri^'er, 
which has an exceedingly sinuous course is fully 300 m. long. It 
rises, at an altitude of nearly 11,000 ft. in the Drakensberg 
Mountains on the eastern fac.e of the Mont aux Sources, down 
which it leaps in a nearly perpendicular fall of 1800 ft. 

The nvcT, which .starts its race to the ocean with a north-cast 
course, soon bends more directly cast, and. with many windni.L’^ 
north and south, maintains this general direction aevos*' tie* table 
land of north Natiil until its junction with the Ruftalo nver, when 
It turns south, thi its northem bank in its upper cour.se are the 
heights of Spion Koj) and Vaal Kranz, and on its .southern bank, 
5t> in. cast in a direct line from its source, is the village of Colenso, 
all three places l>eing the scene of ineffectual attenqits (Dec. iHmi- 
k'eb. i()oo) by the Ih'itish troops under General Sir Redveis Biilli r 
to dislodge tlie Hoeis who lilockcd the roail to Ladysmith, Jielow 
Colenso are more watt rfalls, and above the river is Pieter's Hill, 
the storming ol which by the l-tritidi. on the 27th of February' kjoo! 
at length led to the relief ol Ladysmith Six miles Wer down (hi* 
Tugela receives the Klij>, wh'cli rises in the Draken.sberg near Van 
j Reciien’s Pass and flows uy Ladysmith Another northem tnbuLai 
IS the Sunday's Rivei, winch rises iri the Higgarsberg. From tie.* 

! south the nver is increased by several affluents, the chief bi'in-j 
j the Mooi (Beautiful) river. The Tugela-Mooi confluence is 44 m. 
i soutli-eust ol Colenso at t he base of the Biggar.sberg. Screen miles 
I further down the Tugela loms the Buffalo nver, the united 
I stream retaining, liow'ever, the name Tugela. 'Fhe Buftalo has 
! its origin in the Drakensberg near Majuba Hill and flows south with, 

I also, a general trend to cast. In its course, which is very winding, 
j It receives numerous tributaries, one of them being the Ingogo! 
j a small stream whose name recalls the fight on its banks on the 
j 8th of February 1881, between British and Boers. The chief 
I affluents arc the Ingagani (froni the south-west) and the Blood 
(from the north-east), the last-named so called after the defeat ol 
the Zulu king Dingaan, on the ibth of December 1838. bv the Boers 
! under Andries Pretori us, when the nver ran red with the blood o) 
the Zulus. ICighteen miles m a direct line below the Blood con- 
fluence is Korke's Drift, or lord across the river, and soini* 12 m, 
south-east of the drift is the hill of Isandhlwana, both places 
rendered famous in the Zulu War of 187S-79. The junction witli 
the Tugela is p m. in a diriTt line, farther .south, the Buffalo iivi.r 
111 that distance passing through a wooded and hilly region. 

Below the confluence of the tw^o streams the Tugela flows south- 
east in a deep channel between lofty clifls, or through wild, stone- 
strewn valleys until it reaches the narrow coast belt. Its mouth is 
nearly closed by a sand bar, formed by the action of the ocean. 
The Tugela is thus useles.s for navigation. About 6 m. above the 
mouth are two forts, Pearson and Tenedos, built by the British in 
1 879, during the war with the Zulus, to guard the passage of the river. 
Generally fordable m the winter months, the Tugela is, alter the 
heavy rams of summer, a deep and rapid river. U is crossed, .some 
5 m. above the forts, by a railway bridge — the longest bridge 
m South Africa. From the junction of the Blood river ivith the 
Buftalo. that stream and subsequently the Tugela form the boundary 
between Natal and Zululand. 

TUGGURT, a town in the Wadi Ghir, Algerian Sahara, 127 m. 

S. of Biskra. Tuggurt, which has a population (1906) of 2073, 
wa.s formerly surrounded by a moat, which the French filled up. 
The town is entered by two gates. J ust within the northern gate 
is the market place, which contains the chief mosque. The 
surrounding oasis is very fertile. It has about 9000 inhabitants 
and contains about 200,000 date palms. From Tuggurt a road 
75 m. long leads across the desert north-east to El Wad {q.v.). 
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Some 12 m. south-west at the desert end of the Wadi Ghir is the 
oasis and town of Temacin (pop. 2120), one of the chief centres of 
ihe Mussulman fraternity of Tidianes. 

TUG-OF-WAR, a contest between two teams composed of one 
or more persons, each team striving to pull the other in its own 
direction by means of a rope held by Iht; hands alone. Some 
rules allow the “ anchor-men,” who hold the ends of the rope, to 
fasten it to their persons. A ribbon or handkerchief is tied 
round the middle of the rope, and others at a distance, usually, 
of one yard on each side of it. That team loses which allows 
itself to be pulled more than one yard from its original position. 
The British army teams are usually composed of ten men each, • 
but the number varies in different parts of the world. The rules ; 
of the modern Olympic Games recognize teams of five. When ‘ 
a tug-of-war takes place out of doors the mt'ii, or at least the . 
‘‘ anchors,” arc allowed to dig holes in the ground for their feel ; 1 
when indoors cleats arc bolted to the floor as braces. ! 

TUGUEGARAO, a town and the capital of the province of ■ 
( agayan, Luzon, Philippine Islands, on the (iraride de Cagayan | 
River, about 60 m. from its mouth. J*op. (1003), 16,105. Many ' 
of Tuguegarao’s biiildings—government, religions, business and 
residential — are of stone or brick. There are a Dominican college 
lor boys, a convent school for girls, and good publi(‘ schools, 
including a high .school. The riviT is navigable to Tuguegarao for 
\Tssels of light draught ; the Cagayan Valley is the great tobaeeo- 
producing region of the miilippines; and Tuguegarao is an im- 
portant shipping-point for tobac(‘o. Lo(’al business is largely in 
the hands of Chinese merchants; Spanish and (iernian companies 
control the exportation of tobac('o. The town was settled in 
1774, and the old church and bell tower arc still standing. 'Phe 
kx'al dialects are Cagayan, and, of less importani'e, Ilocuno and 
Tagalog. 

TUKE, the name of an English famil)', sev^eral generations 
of which were ('elebrated for their d'forls in the cause of phil- 
anthropy. 

WiLi.iAM Tukk (1732-1822) was born at ^■ork on the 24th of 
March 1 732. Ilis name is connected \\ ilii the humane trealnienl 
of the insane, for whose care he projeded in 17(12 the Retreat at 
York, which became famous as an institution in whidi a bold 
attempt was made to manage limatK's without the excessive 
restraints then regarderl as essential. The asylum was entirely 
under the management of the Society of Friends. Its success 
led to more stringent legislation in the interests of the in.sane. 

His son Henry 'I’iike (1755-1814) co-operated with his father 
in the reforms at the York Retreat He was the author of 
several moral and theological treatises which have been IraiH 
latcd into German and h'rcndi. 

Henry’s son Samuel Turk (1784-1857), born at York on the 
31 St of July 1784, greatly advaru'cd the cause of the amelioration 
of the condition of the insane, and devoted himselt largdv to 
the York Retreat, the methods of treatment pursued in which 
he made more widely known by his Description of the Retreat near 
Yorh, iVc. (York, 1813). He also published Practical Hints on 
the Construction and Krononiy of Pauper Lunatic Asylums (1815). 
He died at York on the i4lh of October 1857. 

Samiid’s .son James Hack Turk ( i 8 i 9- i 8()6) was born at 
^’ork on the 13th of September 18 ig. He was educated at the ^ 
Friends' school there, and after working for a time in his father’s | 
wholesale tea business, became in 1852 a partm.T in the banking ; 
firm of .Sharpies & (Vl, and went to live at Hitehin in Hertford- ! 
shire. For eighteen years he was treasurer of the Friends’ j'’oreign i 
Mission Association, and for eight years chairman of the 
lYiends’ Central Education Board. But he is chiefly remem-' 
bered for his philanthropic work in Ireland, which was in a 
great measure the resilt of a visit to Connaught in 1847 ^tid 
of the scenes of distress which he there vvitnes.sed In 1880, 
accompanied by W. E. Forster, he .spent Iv.o months in the 
west of Ireland distributing relief which had been privately 
subscribed by Friends in England. Letters descriptive of the 
state of things he .saw were published in The Times, and in his 
pamphlet, Irish Distress and its Remedies (1880), he pointed out 
that Irish di.stress was due to economic rather than political 


I diflicullies, and advocated state-aided land purchase, peasant 
I proprietorship, light railways, government help for the fishing and 
I local industries, and family emigration for the poorest peasant.^. 

1 From 1882 to 1884 he worked continuously in Ireland super- 
intending the emigration of poor families to the United State.s 
and the Colonie.s. The failure of the potato crop in Ireland 
in 1885 again called forth 'I’likc’s energy, and on the invita- 
tion of the government, aided by public subscription, he pur- 
chased and distributed seed potatoes in order to avert a famine. 
'I'o his reports of this distribution and his letters to The Times, 
which were reprinted under the title The Condition oj Donegal 
(i88()), were due in a great measure the bill passed for the eon- 
.striK'tion of light railways in 1889 and the Irish Land Act whic'Ii 
established the Congested Districts Board in 1891. He died 
on the 13th of Januar}" 1896. 

See Report of the Select Committee of the Hou^e <// Commons (1815- 
i8i()); Dr Conolly. Treatment of the Insane without Mechanical 
Restraints (1850) ; f)r Hack Tiikc, Ct, a piers in ihe History of the Insane 
in the Rritish Isles (1882). 

Daniel Ha(’k Tuke (1827-1895), younger brother of James 
Hack Tuke, was born at York on the 19th of April 1827. In 
18.^5 he entered the oflire of a solicitor at Bradford, but in 1847 
began work at the \'()rk Retreat. Entering St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital in l.onclon in 1850, he bei'ame a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1852, and graduated M.D. at Heidelberg 
in 1853. In 1858, in eollaborulion with J. (’. Buc^knill, he 
published a Manual of Psycholoj^ical Medicine, whic'h was for 
many years regarded as a standard work on lunacy. In 1853 
he visited a number (ff foreign asylums, and later returning to 
York h(‘ became visiting physician to the York Retreat and the 
^’()rk Dispensary. h^cMuring also to the York School of Medicine 
on menial diseases. In 1859 ill health obliged him to give up 
his work, and for the next fourteen years he lived at Falmouth. 
In 1875 he settled in London as a specialist in mental diseases. 
In 1880 he bec'arne joint editor of Journal oj Mental Science. 
He died on the 5lh of March 1895. 

Among Ivs works weiv Illustrations of the Influeme of the Mind 
on ihe Bodv (1872): Insanity in Anr,ent and Modern Life (1878); 
History of ihe Insane in the British Isles (1882); Sleep-walking and 
Hypnotism (i88p; Past and Present Provision for the Insane Poor 
in Yorkshire (1889); Dictionary of Psvchologual Medicine (1892). 

TUKULOR (Ti Cl LERs), tire name, by some said to be the 
French toul-couleur, for the negro half-castes of Senegal, who are 
principally of Fula-Wolof descent. By others the word is 
identified with Tacurol, an old name of the ('ountry, which look 
the form of I'arurores in the Portuguese writers of the i6th 
('enturv. The Tukiilor are settled chiefly in the Damga, Futa, 
'J'oro and Dimar districts of Senegal, and are remarkable for 
their fanatieism as Mahommeduns. An Intelligent, energetic and 
I fierce people, tliey offiTcd strenuous opposition to the conquest of 
• their country by the JYench in the latter half of the 19th century. 

TULA, a government of c('ntral Russia , bounded by the govern- 
[ menls of Moscow on the N., Ryazan on the F., Tambov and 
Orel on the S.. and Kaluga on the \V. Area, 1 1,950 so. m. ; pop. 
(igo6 e.stimate), 1,662,600. It is intersected from S.V\ . to NkF. 
by a gently undulating plateau, 950 to 1020 it. in altitude, which 
separatts the drainage area of the Oka from that of the Don. 

The goeornnK'nt is divided into twelve destricts, the chief lown.s 
of wliicii arc Tula, BogoroditsK, Alexin, HyelcA', Epifan, Efremov, 
Kashira. Krapivna, Novo.sil, Odoyee, Chern and Venev. Only 
2-4 ot the ag/^regate area is considered as unavailable for cultiva- 
tion. the remainder liemg distributed as follows: pi'asants, 48^'%; 
nobility, 32^ ”0; other private landowniTS, 11 “/q; crown, town.s, He., 

2 Agriculture is the chief occupation. Petty trades and 
domestic indiislrios {e.g. the making of tea-urns, brass wares, har- 
moniums, &c ) have always flourished. The principal factory 
establishments are machinery works, hardware factories, flour-mills, 
.sugar works and distillenes. Coal is extracted, as also pyrites and 
iron ore. Metallurgy is a growing industry". 

Before the Slav immigration the territory of I'ula was 
inhabited by Mordvinians in the north and by Mcshchcryaks 
in the .south. The Slavs who occupied the Oka were soon 
compelled to pay tribute to the Khazar.s. Subsequently the 
territory on the Oka belonged to the principality of Chernigov. 
In the 14th century part fell under the rule of Ryazan and 
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Moscow, while the rest was under Lithuanian cloniiuion till the 
iSth century. 

TULA, a towTi of Russia, capitiil of the government of the same 
name, 120 m. hy rail S. of Moscov/, in the broad but low, marshy 
and unhealthy valley of the Upa. Pop. (1882), 63,500; (1001), 

Russia, but its "growth began 
only towards the end of the 38th century after the manufacture 
of arms had commenced. 'J'lie chief branch of mdustiy is the 
making of rifles; next in importance comes the manufacture of 
samovars (tea-imns). Tula is an episcopal se(‘ of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. The public buildings include two cathedrals and 
an industrial museum. 

The town is first mentioned in 1 147 ; but its former site seems to 
have been higher up the 'I’ulitsa. Its wooden fori was replaced in 
1514-1521 by a stone hewl, <>r citadel, which still exi.sts. 'Isar 
Bori.s Godunov founded a gun fa('tory here in 1505, and in 
1632 a Dutchman, Winius, established an iion foundry. Tsar 
Michael Alexis and Peter the Grejt, especially the last-named 
took great intcnvsl in the gun laelories, and large establishments 
were built in 1705 and 1714. 

TULCEA, or Tultch\, tlic capital of the department of Tulcca, 
Rumania, on the right bank of the Danulie, 42 m. from its mouth 
at Suliiia. Pop. (igoo), x8,8oo ; including many Russiam. 'lurks. 
Greeks and Jew.^. There is no railway within 20 m., and the sur- 
rounding country is barren and desolate. The principal eommcrec 
is in fish and gram. W'ool is also exported to Fiyukt, and hides 
to'Jurkey. SheepTarming is carried on among the mountains. 

TULIP {Tuhpa), a geiiu.s of bulbous herbs belonging to the 
Liliuccae. The species are loimd vs ild along the northern shores ol 
tlic M^-di terra nean, in the Le^’all^, Armenia, Caucasus, Northern 
Africa, Persia, and sporadicaJly aiToss North and Central Asia to 
Japan. 'I'he cup-shaped flowers have six regular .segments m 
two rows, as man\^ frei stamens, and a threc-(‘clh‘d ovary with a 
sessile stigma, ^hieh ripens into a Icatliory inany'seeded capsiik*. 
The species are numerous, and are distinguished one from another 
by the scales of the bulb being woolly or smooth on the inner 
surface, by the eharadcr ol the flovver^stalks, by the filaments 
being hairy or otherwise, and by other ehariicters. Owing to 
the great beauty of the flowers thev ha’\'e been favourites in Euro- 
pean gardens lor two or three centuries, and Inc/e been crossed 
and recTossed till it has beenme almost impossible to refer the 
plants to their original typ'',s. The early flowering “ Van Tbol ’’ 
tulips, the segments of which arc mosth' scarlet with vellow 
edges, are deri\‘ccl from T. suaveolcus, a native of the Ca.spian 
region. T. Gesneriana^ a native of Armenia and central Russia, 
is the origin of some of the later flowering varieties. T. puhes- 
cens, which is probably a hybrid between the two species just 
named, is the source of some of the early flow ering kinds known 
as Pottebakker, iVc. T. oculu^-solis and T. Clusiana are lovclv 
species, nati^TS of .southern Imrope, and T. silvcstris, with eK:ganl 
yellow •flnwet^s, is a doubtful native of England. More recently, 
owing to the exertions of Rus.sian naturali.sls, a large number of 
new specisS discovered in Turkestan, and introduced 

into Europe. “IRome of these are very beautiful, and render it 
probable that by intercrossing with the older sp(*cics still further 
difficulties w^Jl be presented in the way of identification. These 
difficulties further enhanced by the fact lliat, cjuile apart from 
any cross^l^r^^mg, the plants, when subjectiid to cultivation, 
vary so^g^featly in*the course of two or three years from the original 
species from which they are directly descended that their parent- 
age is scan'vivjeoognbsable. This innate powmr of ^'a^iation has 
enabled the flori.st to obtain, and ultimately to “ fix,” so many 
remarkable variettes. At the present day tulips of* all kinds arc 
much more* extensi^Tly grown than at any previous period. 
Not only are millions of bulbs cultivated in Holland for export 
cver>' year, but thousands are now also grown for the same 
purpose in the Ch-innel Islands, rrorc particularly in Guernsev. 
Of late years tulips ha've become vcrc^ popular in America, and 
an extensi.ve trade is now done between the U.S.A. and 
Europe. The enormous pri('es once given for rare varieties 
of tulip bulb.? no longer obtain, though, oven now, two and 
three gnineaB are asked for .special bulbs. It mu.st, how- 
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ever, be remembered that the “ tulipomania ” of tiie 17th 
century was really a form of gambling, in which admiration of 
ihe flower and interest in its culture were very secondary matters. 
Tulips were introduced into the Low Countries in the i6tli 
century from Constantinople and the Levant. 

The florists' varieties of tulips, which have spning from 2 'uUpa 
Gesneriana^ are arranged in separate classes named bizarres, 
byblocrneas and roses, according to their colour and marking. 
I’ulips are readih" raised from seeds, and the seedlings when they 
first flower (after about 7 years’ cultivation) are of one colour — 
that IS, they are self-itoloured. Judged by the florists’ rules, 
they are either good or bad in form, and pure or stained (white or 
yellow) at the base; the badly formed and stained flowers are 
throwm away, w'hile tlic good and pure are grown on, these being 
known as “ breeder ” tulips. The breeder bulbs and their offsets 
may grow on for }^ears producing only self-coloured flowers, but 
after a lime, whicli i.s varied and indefinite, some of the progeny 
“ break," that is, produce flowers with the variegation which is 
so much prized. The flower is then said to be “ rectified ; it is 
a bizarre when it has a yellow ground marked with purple or 
red, a byhLoemen when it has a white ground marked with violet 
or purple, or a rose when it has a white gi’ound marked with rose 
colour. One of the most important of the properties of a fine 
florists' tulip i.s that the cup should form, when expanded, from 
half to a third of a hollow ball, thi‘ six divisions of the perianth 
being broad at the ends, and smooth at the edges, so that the 
divisions may scarcely show on indenture. Another is that the 
ground colour should be clear and distinct, whether white or 
yellow. 'I’hc Ica.st stain at the base of the flower, technically 
called the “ bottom," would render a tulip comparatively value- 
less. What arc called “ feathered ” flowers are those which have 
an close' feathering, forming an unbroken edging of colour 
all round, ** flamed ” flowers being tlio.se which have a be;im or 
bold m.'irk down the ecntve, not reaching to the bottom of 
the cup. 

Tulips flourish in any ).,oocl ;.;,ird('n soil that has been deeplv dug 
or trenched and manured the previous season. To secure perfect 
drainage and greater warmth a fair quanlily of .sand or grit should 
he ])resent. b'resli manure should be avoided, but the remains irom 
ail old hol-bed or miisliroom-lx'd may be incorporated. The best 
time to plant is in September and October, the bulbs being buried 
about (> m. de(*p and the same distance a]>art. The be.st effects 
are produced in formal beds liv planting the same variety in each, 
to secure the plants ueing of the same height and m flower sjmuJ 
ianeouslv. In mixed llow'er borders, mixed varieties may be 
planted. Alter planting the .space between the rows of tiilip.s'may 
be planted witli such plants as forget-me-nots, wallflowers, sileiies, 
violas, double white arabis, polyanthuses, cS:c., to obtain beautiful 
colour (.oiiibinatioiis in s])rin,!;. 

Tulips are usually mi'reased by oUsets, whicli most 
varieties produce in fairly large numbers These are tahen off and 
sown in drills, like seed. They are usually strong enougdi to flower 
the third year Jroin this .sowing. Some varieties produce offsets 
sk)aringlv and must be increased by seed— a .slow and uncertain 
method. New varieties are raised from seed. [The colour variation 
in the flow’ers of seedlings is discus.sed above.) Seeds are sown in 
boxes or cold frames, in light sandy soil, and the young plants are 
allowed to remain undisturbed until the second year. They are then 
lifted and treated like offsets, being sown thinly in beds out of doors. 
They usually flower in about the seventli year. The soil in which 
tulips arc propagated should be sandy, free working and thoroughly 
drained. A warm sheltered position is a necessity. 

Cultivation Out of Doors . — Planting is best effected during Sep- 
tember. October and early November. It is usual thoroughly to 
dig and manure the ground in preparation. Holes (> to r* in. apart 
and 5 m. deep arc then made with a dibber. Sometimes a little loose 
earth or sand is put in to the depth of about 1 m , and the bulbs laid 
singlv thereon, the holes bemg closed by the dibber and the whole 
raked over. Valuable varieties are planted at about the same depth, 
with a trowel, a little sand being placed around them. 

Unless seed is required, the young capsules should be removed as 
soon as the perianth has withered, to conserve the strength of the 
bulb. The plants should be left until the leaves begin to wither, 
unless it becomes necessary to lift them to make way for other plants. 
When lifted they .should be laid thinly in a well shaded, airy spot to 
dr>^ 1'hc tops can then be removed and the bulbs sorted and .stored 
thinly in travs in a cool, drv place. Rare bulbs may be wrapped 
singly in tis.sue paper for .storing. 

In Pots and Forcing., — The early flowering varieties should be 
potted as early in September as practicable, later batches for 
succession being potted during October. Pots 3 and 6 in. in diameter 
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are the most convenient. The lops should be covered with ^ in. of 
soil, and about half an inch leit lor water. The soil should be a 
light and fairly rich compost, comprising about 2 parts loam, 1 part 
decayed manure or horse droppings that have been thoroughly 
sweetened, i part leaf mould and half a part of sand. Pot firmly, 
and plunge the pots in several inches of ashes out of doors, to protect 
the bulbs irom Irost. As soon as growth commences at the top and 
a fair amount of roots are formed they may be mtroduced into gentle 
heat, in batches according to the need and the amount of stock 
available. For market a slightly diifeient method is adopted. 
Tlie bulbs are placed in long shallow boxes, plunged in soil or 
ashes in the open air, and are later introduced as required into 
heat in semi-darkness, and are afterwards transferred to benches 
in the forcing houses where they flower. Bulbs which have been 
forced are of no further value for that particular purjiOBe. If 
planted in borders and shrubberies, however, they will contmue to 
bear fairly good blossoins in the open air for several seasons. 

K«r'jcfics.--The following varieties arc among the most useful for 
bedding and pot culture. 

Early Single E lowering Ktnds : — 


1 Name. 

Colour. 

Height 

Duo van Tliol 

. Various 

0 in. 

Adelame .... 

. Rose Carmine 

7 .. 

Artus .... 

. Dark Scarlet 

b .. 

Bacchus .... 

.! Dark Crimson 

7 M 

Belle Alliance . 

. ' Crimson Scarlet .... 

b M 

Canarv Bird 

.1 Yellow 

10-12 

C'.hry.s6lora . . . 

. 1 Yellow 

d 

Cottage Maid 

.1 Pink and White . . . . 

12 

Duchess de Parma . 

. Orange (Tjmson . . . . 

H> ., 

Gold Finch . 

. Golden Yellow . . . . 

12 „ 

1 oost van Vondel 
ICeistTB Kroon . 

. Crimson, flaked Wliite . 

Scarlet and Yellow, superb 

1 llowx’r ....... 

9 

La Rdne 

. I Wliite (when lorced) and Pink . 

[ 9 

Lac van Rhijn . 

. Rosy Violet 

1 

1 

Ophir d'Or . 

. Golden Yellow . 

! « 

Pottobakker 

.1 Scarlet, Win to, VRdlow vars. .| 


Primrose Quccmi 

. Primrose j 

9 M 

JYoserpine 

. Rosy Carmine, superb flower .] 

9 

Rose Gris di‘ liii 

. White and Piuk 

9 .. 

'I'lumias Moore , 

.1 'Perra-cotta 

9 .. 

While Haw'k 

. Pure White ^ 

TO ,. 

b ellow' Prince . 

. N'cllow 1 

K .. 


Eatly Double Elowcrin^ Kinds 


-j 


Name, 

Colour. 

Height. 

Due van Thol . 

Red, edgi'd W'llow . 

. . 0 in. 

A11>a Maxima 

Wliite .... 

• • 9 

Couronno d’Or . 

\'eIlow and Orange . 

• • 9 .. 

(iloria Solis . . . . 

Orange CriiiiHon . 

• ♦ 9 M 

Imperator rubrorum 

Cnm.son Scarlet 

• * 9 m 

La Candeur .... 

I'lire Wliite .... 

9 ,, 

Leonardo da Vmci . 

Crimson and Gold . 

. . 8 „ 

Touniesol 

Scarlet and ^Vllow . 

. 8 .. 


Late Single Elowering Kinds : — « 

These are tall-growing hardy kinds, suitable for herbaceous 
borders where they can be left undisturbed. With them may be 
associated what are now popularly known as " Darwin " tuhps, 
bcautiiul long-stemmed kinds with .self colours, and the “ Cottage ” 
or " May-flowering " tulips, all easily grown in ordinary garden soil. 


Name. 

Colour. 

Name. 

Colour. 

Bouton d'Or 
Caledonia . 
Columbus . 

J-'iiIgcns . 

Golden Yellow. 
Orange Scarlet, 
Yellow and ; 

Vermilion. [ 
Violet Crimson. | 

Gesneriana 

Gesneriana 

lutea 

Picotec 

The J''awn. 

Bright Scarlet. 

Yellow. 

White, edged Pink. 
Dove Colour. 


Parrot Tulips. — This late flowering group is supposed to be derived 
from the curious g'reen and yellow striped T. viridiiioya. The flowers 
are mostly heavy and drooping, jictals brightly coloured, the edges 
being curiously notched and waved. 


Name. j Colour 

Name. 

Colour. 

Rubra Major 

Mark Graaf . 

Pcric'cta . 

Dark Red. 

Yellow, striped 
Scarlet. 

Yellow, Scarlet 
and Green. 

Lutea Major 

Monstre Rouge 

! 

1 

Yellow. Crimson 
and Green, 
Crimson. 

1 

1 

i 


TULIP-TREE, Liriodendron tulipifera (Nat. Ord. Ma^o- 
liaceae), a North American tree of great beauty, with peculiarly 
four-iobed, truncate leaves and solitary tulip-like sweet-.scented 
flowers, variegated with green, yellow and orange. It is liardy in 
England, but while young it requires protection from cold, cutting 
winds. In habit it resembles a somewhat .stiff -growing plarc 
tree, and becomes fully as large. It docs not flourish in the atmv. 
sphere of towns. It thrives best in deep .sandy loam, and i.s 
propagated by seeds. 

TULL, JETHRO (1674-1741), English agricultural writer and 
farmer, was born at Ba.sildon, Berkshire, in 1674, probably in 
March. He entered St John’s College, Oxford, in 1691, and was 
railed to the bar at Gray’s Inn in 1699 but never practised. In 
that year he married and began farming on his father’s land at 
Howberry, near Wallingford, and hereabout 1701 he invented 
and perfected hi.s machine drill and began experiments in his new 
system of sowing in drills or rows sufficiently wide apart to allow 
for tillage by plough and hoe during almost the whole period of 
growtli. In 1 709 he moved to a farm near Hungerford and from 
1711 to 1714 travelled in France and Italy, making careful 
oKservations of the methods of agriculture in those countries 
which aided and confirmed his theories as to the true use of nuuiure 
and the imporUince of “ pulverizing ” the soil. He did not publi.sh 
any account of his agricultural experiments or theories until 1731, 
when his Horse-hoeing Husbandry appeared. This was followed 
by The Horse-hoetng Husbandry , or an Essay on the Principles of 
Tillage and I 'egetalion, by J. T., m 1733. He was attacked in the 
agricultural periodical The Practical H usbandman and Partner^ 
and accused of plagiarizing from such earlier writers as Sir A. 
Fitzherbert, Sir Hugh Plat (1552-1611 .?), Gabriel Pluttes (/?. 
1638) and John Worlidge (//. 1660-1698). Tull answered in 
various smaller works forming additions to his main work. He 
died on the 2i.st of February 1741. 

Many editions of Ins Horsc-hoHvg Husbandrv were publi.shfd sub- 
seq uontlv, and in 1 82 2 William Co] ,bctt edited it. H was translated 
into Erf-neh, notably by H Diiham 1 Diimonceau (1700-1782), 
tlic naturalist and agriculturalist, in 1753-1757 (see Aghicui tuke). 

TULLAMORE, a market town and the county k)wn of King’s 
(.oiinty, Ireland, on the Grand C'anal and n liranch of the Great 
Southern & Western railway, bv which it is 58 m. W. by S. 
of Dublin. iVip. (iqoi), 4639. The town }.s the .seat of the 
county assizes, has a ('oiirt-house and other county buildings, 
and i.s governed by an urban district council. There i.s con- 
.sidemhle trade in agricultural produce, and brewing and di.stilling 
arc carried on. Chari evillc park is a fine denu'.sue, and there 
are several small ruined castles in the neighbourhood, notably 
Shragh Ca.stle, dating from 1588. 

TULLE, a town of central I-rance, capital of the depiirtmcnt 
of Corr^ze, 58 m. S.S.K. of Limoges by rail. Pop. (1906), 
of the town, 11,741; of the commune, 17,245. The town 
extends along the narrow valley of the Corr^ze, its streets 
here and there ascending the hill-.slopes on either side 
by means of stairways. Tulle is the seat of a bishop. 
Of its i2th-cenlury cathedral, once attached to an abbey, 
only the porch and nave remain, the choir and transept 
having })ccn destroyed in 1793, but there is a tower of the 
13111 century with a fine stone steeple of the 14th century. 
The neighbouring cloister (12th and 13th century) has been 
restored. The abbot’s house (r5th century) has a c.arved door- 
way and well-preserved window's. Other curious old houses 
are to be seen in the vicinitv of the cathedral. The prefecture 
of Tulle is a sumptuous building of 1869 surrounded by gardens. 
The town has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a 
lycee for boys, training colleges for both sexes, a chamber of 
commerce and a branch of the Bank of France. Its principal 
industry is the manufacture of small-arms, established in 1690, 
and nov/ carried on by the state under the direction of the 
artillery authorities. At its busiest times the factory has 
employed 3000 hands. The well-known cascades of Gimel 
formed by the Montane are near Tulle. 

Tulle (Tutela) owed its importance in the middle ages to the 
abbey of St Martin, founded in the 7th or 8th century. The 
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abbacy was raised to the rank of bishopric in 1317. The town 
was taken by the English in 1346 and was subsequently ravaged 
by the Black Death. It was again conquered by the ICnglish 
in 1369; but, when the inhabitants succeeded in irccirig them- 
selves, they were exempted from all imposts by Charles V. 
The Protestants tried in vain to seize Tulle in 1577, but were 
successful in J585. 

TULLE, a term restricted in ICngland to a fine bobbin-net oi 
silk, used hjr veils, scarves, uiilliruTV purposes, and trimmings 
of ladies' dresses, tkc, 'J'he ITcnch used the word to mean all 
nuu'hiiie-made lace the basis of wliich is the intertwisted net- 
work made on the bobbin-net machine. The word is derived 
from the town of Tulle in France. 

TULLOCH, JOHN (1823-1886), Scottish theologian, was born 
at bridge of ICarn, Perthshin*, in 1823, and received his university 
edui'ation at St Andrews and Edinburgh. In 1845 became 
minister oi St Paul’s, Dundee, and in 1849 of Kettins, in Strath- 
more, where he remained for six years. In 1 854 he was appointed 
principal of St Mary’s College, St Andriwvs. Tlic appointment 
was immediately followed by the appearance of his Burnet prize 
essay on Theism, At St Andrew's, where he held also the post 
of professor of systematic thi'ology and apologetics, his work 
as a tcac'herwas distinguished by scv(‘ral features w^hich at that 
time were new'. He lectured on comparative religion and treated 
doc trine historically, as being not a fixed product but a growth. 
From the first he secured the attachment and admiration ol 
his Students. In 1862 he w^as appointed one of the clerks of the 
(ieneral Assembly, and from that time hirward he took a leading 
part in the councils of the ('hiirch of Si'otland. In 1878 he wais 
chosen moderator of the Assembly. He did much to widen 
the Nalumal Church. Tw'o positions on which he repeatedly 
insisted hav(! taken a firm hold — first, that it is of the essence of 
a churrh to be comprehensive of various views and tendencies, 
and that a national church especially should seek to represent 
all the elements of the life of the nation; secondly, that sub- 
scription to a (Tced can bind no one to all its details, Imt only 
to the sum and substance, or the spirit, of the symbol. For 
three ytars before his death he w^as ('onvener of the church 
interests committee of the Cliurch of Scotland, which had to 
deal with a great agitation for disestablishment. He was also 
deeply interested in the reorganization of education in Scotland, 
both in school and university, and acted as one of the temporary 
board whic'h settled the primar> school system under the Educa- 
tion Act of 1872. He died at Torqtiay on llie 13th of February 
1886. 

Tulloeh's best -known w'orks arc collections of bio;.;raplhcal 
sketLlics of the leaders of great moveiiieiits in rliiiixli history, such 
as the Kelormation and Puritanism. lUs most important book, 
f^nficnial Theolof^v und Christian Philosaphv (1^72), is one in w’hich 
Die Cambnclge Platonists and other leadens of dispassionate tliought 
111 the 17II1 century are similarly lre,iled. lie delivered the sOcond 
.senes o( th« Croall lectures, on the Doitrinr of ,Sin, which were 
afterwards jiublished-. tie also published a smail work, The Christ 
of the Cr^sfii'lsand the Christ of Hisiorv, m w hich the view’s of Kenan 
on tlie gospel hfttory^wCre dealt with ; a monograph on Pascal for 
Plack wood's PoAsign Classics senes; and a little wovkr Bef:;innin{* 
y-//e,*addri^ssed to ybung men. written at an earlier jieriod. 

See the Bije by Mrs OUphant. 

TULLtlS HOSTILIVS, third legendarv’ king of Rome (672- 
640 B.r.). IJisbsUC.ccsfiful wars wdth Alba, ludenae and Veii 
Hi’ulow earlier cdnquest.s of Latian territory and .the 

first est fusion of tlie Roman domain beyond the walls of Rome. 
It was (luring his reign that the combat between the Uoratii 
and Cuiiatii,‘the representatives of Rome and Alba, took plaee. 
He is said to hav^ been striiek dead by lightning as-the piinish- 
raent of his pnde. 

j Tullus Ilostilius is simply the duplicate of Rointilus. Both 
are brought up among shephi'rds, carry on war against Fidenae 
and Vcii, double the number of citizens, organize the army, 
and disappear from earth in a storm. As Romulus and Numa 
represent the Ramnes and Titits. so, in order to complete the 
list of the four traditional elements of the nation, Tullus was 
made the representative of the Lucercs, and Ancus the founder 
of the Plcbs. The distinctive event ol this reign is the destruc- 


tion of Alba, which may be regarded as an historical fact. But 
when and by whom it was destroyed is uncertain — probably tit 
a later date, by the Latins, and not by the Romans, who would 
have regarded as impious the destriulion of their traditional 
mother-country. 

See Livv i, 22-31; Dion. Hahc, lii. 1-35; C'icero, dc Repuhlira, 11 
17. Por a critical examination ot th(3 story see Schwegler, Romischc 
Geschichtc, bk, xii. ; Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, ( 'reMility of Early Roman 
History, ch. 11; W. I line. Hist, of Rome, vol. i.; E, Pais, Stnria di 
Roma, vol. 1. {iSijH ) ; O. Gilbert, Geschirhte und '1 ^ographie der Stadt 
Rom im Altertum, ii, {1885); G. P. Schomann, “ De 1 'ullo ilostilio 
rege romano ” in his Opuscula, i. 18-49. (See also Rome : Ancient 
History,) 

TULSA, a city (and co-extensive township) and the county- 
seat of Tul.sa county, Oklahoma, U.S.A., on the Arkansas river, 
about 110 m. N.E. of Guthrie. Pop. (igoo), 1390; (1Q07), 
7298 (638 negroes); (1910) 1 8, 182. Tulsa is served by the Alchi^ 
son, Topeka ik Santa Fe, the St Louis & San Francisco, the 
Midland Valley, the Mi.ssouri, Kansas (k Texas, and the Arkansas 
Valley & Western railways. I’he city Is .situated on the old 
b{.)undary line between Indian territory and Oklahoma territory, 
where the boundaries of the Cherokee, Creek and Osage nations 
intersected. It is on an elevation from the rolling prairie, which 
commands a fine view over the valley of the Arkansas. Tulsa 
is the .seatof Henry Kendall College (Presbyterian, 1894), removed 
hither from Muskogee in 1 907 ; it was named in lionoiir of Henry 
Kendall (1815-1892), wKo from 1861 until his death was .sccrc 
tary of the hoard of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Churcli. 
'rhe city is a trading lentre for a rich oil, gas and coal region 
and a grain, cotton and livestock country. Natural gas is used 
for manufacturing purposes; among the manufactures arc glass 
and cotton-seed oil jiroducts. Tulsa was founded in 1887, was 
first chartered as a city in 1902, and in i(p8 adopted a commission 
form of government. 

TULSI DAS (1532-1623), the greatest and most famous of 
Hindi poets, was a Sarwariya Brahman, horn, according to 
tradition, in a.d. 1532, during tlic reign of Humayun, most 
probably at Rajapur in the Bandii District south of the Jumna. 
His father’s name was Atmil Ram Sukal Dube ; that of his mother 
is .said to have been Hiilasl. A legend relates that, having been 
born under an unlui'ky conjunction of the stars, he was aban- 
doned in infancy by his parents, and was adopted by a wandering 
sddhil or ascetic, with whom he visited many holy places in the 
length and breadth of India; and the .story is in part supported 
by pas.sages in his poems. He studied, apparentl)' after ha\'ing 
rejoined his family, at Sukarkhet, a place generally identifieil 
with Soron in the Etah district of the United ITovinces, but 
more probably the same as Varahakshetra' on the Gogra River, 
30 m. W. of Ajodhya (Ayodhya). He married in his fatlier’s 
lifetime, and begat a .son. His wife’s name was RatniiwalT, 
daughter of Dlnabandhu Pathak, and his son’s Tarak. Thi* 
latter died at an early age, and TulsT’s wife, who was devoted 
to the worship of Rama, left her liusband and returned to her 
father’s house to occupy herself with religion. Tills! Das followed 
her, and endeavoured to induce her to return to him, but in ^■ain ; 
she reproached him (in verses which have been preserved) with 
want of faith in Rama, and so moved him that he renounced 
the world, and entered upon an ascetic life, much of which was 
spent in wandering as a preacher of the necessity of a loving faith 
in Rama. He first made Ajodhya (the capital of Rama and near 
the modem Fyzrihad) his headquarters, frequently visiting dis- 
tant places of pilgrimage in different parts of India. During 
his residence at Ajodhya the Lord Rama is said to have appeared 
to him in a dream, and to have commanded him to write a 
Ram dy ana in the language used by the common people. H(‘ 
began this work in the year 1574, and had finished the thi»d 
book (Aranyo’kdnd), when differences with the VairagT Vaish- 
navas at Ajodhya, to whom he had attached himself, led him to 
migrate to Benares, where he settled at Asl-ghal. Here he died 

1 This is the view of BaijnStli Das, author of the best life of TiiKi 
Das. At Soron there is no tradition connecting it ivitli the pool. 
Varahakshetra and Sukar-khet have the same meaning {Vardha — 
Sahara, a wild boar). 
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in 1623, during the reign of the emperor Jahangir, at the great 
age of 91. 

The period of his greatest activity as an author synchronized 
v’ith the latter lialf of the reign of Akbar (1556-1605), and the 
lirst portion of that of Jahangir, his dated works being as follows : 
commencement of the Rdmayan, 1574; Rdm-satsai^ 1584; 
Rdrhatl-mangal, 1586; Rdmagyd, 1598; Kabiiia Rdmdyan, 
between 1612 and 1614. A deed of "arbitration in his hand, 
dated 1612, relating to the settlement of a dispute between the 
sons of a land-owner maned Todar, who possessed some villages 
adjacent to Benares, has been preservTd, and is reproduced in 
facsimile in Dr Grierson’s Modern Vernacular Literature of 
Hindustan, p. 51. Todar (who ^\as not, as formerly supposed, 
Akbar’s finance minister, the celebrated Raja Todar Mall) was 
his attached friend, and a beautiful and pathetic poem^ by 
TulsT on his death is extant. He is said to have been resorted 
to, as a venerated teacher, by Maharaja Man Singh of Jaipur 
(d. 1618), his brother Jagat Singh, and other powerful princes; 
[ind it appears to be certain that his great fame and influence as 
a religious leader, which remain pre-eminent to this day, were 
fully established during his lifetime. 

Tulsi’s j^roat poem, popularly callod Tuhl-hril Rdnulyan, but 
named by its aulht)r Jium-charit-mdnas, " the Laku ot Kama's 
(h eels," is perhaps better known amoiiR Hindus in upper India than 
the Hiblc amon{2[ the rustic population in England Its verses arc 
everywhere, in this region, popular prox'crbs; an apt quotation from 
them by a stranger has an iinmedicite elh'ct in producing interest 
and coiihdence in the hearers. As with the liible and Shakespeare, 
his phrases have passed into the common s])eech, and are used by 
every on(^ (even in Urdu) w’thout being conscious of their origin. 
Not only are his savings proverlhal : his doctrine actually lorms the 
most powerful religious influence in present-day llmduism; and, 
though he founded no school and was nev(’r known as a i;uru or 
master, but professed himself the humlile follower of his teacher, 
Narhari-Das.^ from whom as a bov m Sukar-kliet he heard the tale 
of Rama'.s doings, he is eveiy^where accepted as an inspired and 
authoritative guide in religion and conduct of hh‘ 

The poem is a rehandling of the great theme of Valmlki. but is in 
no sense a translation of the Sanskrit epic, 'the succession ol (‘vents 
IS of course generally the same, but tlie treatment is entirely dillercnt. 
The episodes introduced in the course of the storv are for tlie mo.st 
part dissimilar. Wherever Vrilmiki has condensed, Tuisi Das has 
expanded, and wherever the elder ])()et lias lingered longest, there his 
successor has hastened on most rajudly. It consists of seven 
books, of which the first two, entitled " ("hildliood " [lidl-hCind) and 
" Ayodhya " {Ayodhyu-kand) , make up more than half the* work. 
'l‘hc second book is that most admired 1 'hc tale tells of King 
Dasarath’s court, the birth and bov'hood of Kama and his brethren, 
his marriage with Sit 5 . daughter of Janak king of Bideha, his volun- 
tary^ exile, the result of Kaikeyi’s guik; and Da.sarath's rash vow. 
Ihc dwelling together of Ktlma and Slt«i in the great central Indian 
forest, her abduction by R 5 ,vaii, the exjiedition to Lankfi and the 
overthrow of the ravisher, and the life at Ajddhya after the return 
of the reunited pair. It is written in pure Bai.swkrI or Eastern 
Hindi, in .stanzas called chaupdis, broken by dohds or couplets, with 
an occasional sorathd and iJiJiand — the latter a hurrying metre of 
many rhymes and alliterations. Dr Grierson well describes its 
movement : — 

" As a work of art, it has for European readers prolixities and 
episodes which grate against occidental tastes, but no one can read 
it in the original without l)cing impressed by it the work of a great 
genius. Its style varifs with each subject. Tliere is the deep 
pathos of the scene in which is described Rama's farewell to his 
mother : the rugged language depicting the horrors of the battle- 
field — a torrent of harsh sounds clashing against each other and 
reverberating from phrase to phrase; and, as occasion requires, a 
sententious, aphoristic method of nafrati\e. teeming with similes 
drawn from Nature herself, and n(>t from the traditions of the .schools. 
Ilis characters, too, live and move with all the dignity of an heroic 
age. Each is a real being, with a well-delin'^d personality. Kama, 
perhaps too perfect to enlist all our svmpnlliie'- ; liis impetuous and 
loving brother Laksliman; the tender, comstanl Jlharat; Sita, the 
ideal of an Indian wile and mother; Ravan, de.stmcd to failure, and 
fighting with all his demon fon-e against his destiny- the Satan of 
the epic — all these arc characters as lifelike and distinct as any, in 
occidental liteiatiire " 

A manuscript of the Ayodhyd-hdnd , said to be in the poet's own 
hand, exists at Rrijapnr in Banda* his reputed birthplace. One 
of the Ffal-fidvd, dated Samhat 1601. nineteen years before the poet’s 

* See Indian Antiquary, xxii. 272 (1803). 

Narhari-Das was the sixth in spiritual descent from R 5 manand. 
the founder of popular Vaishnavism in northern India (sec article 
Hindostani Literature). 
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death, and carefully corrected, it is alleged by Tuisi Das himself, 
is at Aj(jdhya. Another autograph is reported to lie preserved 
at Malihabacl in the Lucknow district, but has not, so far as known, 
been seen by a European. Other ancient MSS are to be found at 
Benares, and the materials for a correct text of the Ramayan are 
thus available. Good editions have been published by the Khadga 
Bilds press at Hfinkipur (with a valuable ht(‘ of the poet by Baqnath 
Da.s), and by the Ndf^art Prachdnn’i Sahhd at Allahabad (1903). 
The ordinary bazar copies of the poem, repeatedly reproduced by 
lithography, teem with interpolations and variations from the poet's 
language. ' An excellent translation of tlie whole into English was 
made bv the late Mr ]'. S. Growsc, ot the Indian Civil Service (5th 
edition, ('awnporc. 1S91). 

Besi(les the Lake of Rdwa's Deeds Tuisi Dfis was the author 
of five longer and six shorter works, most of them dealing with the 
theme of KAma, his doings, and devotion to him. The former arc 
(1) the Dolidball. consisting of 573 miscellaneous dohu and soratha 
verses; of this there is .a (luplicate in WiQ Rdm-satsai, an arrange- 
ment of .seven centuries of vcr.ses. the great maiority of which occur 
also in the Ddhahali and in other works of Tiilsl; (2) the Kahitta 
Rumdyan or KahiUdhalt, which is a historv of KAma in the kahtUa, 
^handkshari, chhappdi and sawaivd metres; like the Rdm-eharit- 
mdnas, it i'- divided into sov(‘n kdnd^ or cantos, and is devoted to 
setting forth the majestic side of KAma's character; (-5) the G\t- 
Rdnidyan, or Gltubali, also in .seven hCmds, aiming at the illu.stration 
of the tender aspect ot the Lord's lile’; the metres are adapted for 
singing; (,j) the Krishndwah or Kushna uitdbali, a collection of ()i 
songs in honour of Krishna, in the Kanauji dialeci : the authenticitv 
of tins IS doubtful; and (s) th(‘ Ihnay Patlrikii. or "Book of petitions. ’’ 
a senes of hymns and prayi rs ot which the iirsl 43 are addressed 
to the lower gods, forming KAma’s court and atlendants, and tlm 
remainder, Nos. 44 to 270, to Rama himself Of the smaller com- 
positions the most inlerestiiig is the Vairdgya Sandipanl, or " Kind- 
ling of continence." a jioem describing the nature and greatnos.s of 
a holy man. and the true peace to which he attains. This work has 
been translated by Dr (irier.son in the Indian Antiquary, xxii. 
198 201. 

Tulsi’s doctrine Is derived from Ramanuja through RAmanand. 
Like the former, he behe\of! in a supreme jier.soiiul God, possessing 
all gracious qualities [saf^una), not m the (iuality-i(‘ss (nirguna) 
neuter impersonal Brahman of Sankara char\’a; thi.s Lord Himself 
once took the human form, and became incarnate, for the blessing of 
mankind, as RAma. The body is therefore to be honoured, not 
de.sjnscd. The Lord is to be approached by faith {hh,ukti)—(]isi- 
inU'rested devotion and surrender of self in perfect love, and all 
actions are to be purified of self-interest m contemplation of Him. 
" Show love to all creatures, and thou wilt be happy; for vhen thou 
lovest all things, thou lovest the Lord, for He is all in all." The 
soul IS from the Lord, and is .submitteil in this hJe to the bondage 
of works (karma) ; " Mankind, in their obstinaev, ke('p binding them* 
.selves in the net of actions, and though they know and h(‘ar of the 
bliss of those who have faith in the Lord, they attempt not the only 
means of release. Works are a spider's thread, up and down which 
she continually travels, and which is never broken; so works lead a 
.soul downwards to tlie Earth, and upwards to the Lord." The bliss 
t(j which Hie .soul attains, by the extinction of desire, in tlie supreme 
home, IS not absorption in the Lord, but union with Him in abiding 
indivKluahty. 'J'his is emancipation (mukti) Irom the burthen of 
birth and rebirth, and the highest happiness."- 

Tuisi, as a Smuvfa Vaishnava and a Brahman, venerates the 
whole Ilindu pantheon, and is especially careful to give Siva or 
1 VIahA(!f‘va. the spi;cial deity of the Brahmans, his due, and to point 
out that there is no inconsi.sl ency between devotion to RAma and 
attachment to ^iva (Ramayan, Lankdkdnd, Doha 3). But the 
practical end of all his writings is to inculcate bhakti addressed to 
KAma as the great means of salvation — emancipation from the 
chain of births and deaths — a salvation which is as free and open 
to men of the lowest caste as to Brahmans. 

The best account of Tuisi DAs and his works is contained in the 
papers contributed by Dr Grierson to vol. xxii. of the Indian Anti- 
quary (1893). In Mr Growse’s translation of the Rdm-charit-Mdnas 
will be found the text and translation of the passages in the Bhakta- 
nuVd of NAbhaji and its commentary, which are the main original 
authority for the traditions relating to the poet. NAbhAji liad himself 
met TuLi DAs; but the stanza in prai.se of the poet gdves no facts 
relating to his life; these are stated in the tlkd or gloss of PriyA DAs, 
who wrote in A.n. 1712, and much of the material is legendary’ 
and untrustworthy. Unfortunately, the biography of the poe{, 
called Gdsdth -charity a, by BcnimAdhab DAs, who was a personal 
follower and constant cohqianion of the Master, and died in t() 42, 
ha.s disappea’'ed. and no copy of it is known to exist. In the iniro- 
duction to the edition of the Rdtndvan by the Ndgari PraUiarin’i 
Sabhd all the known facts of Tulsi’s life are brought together and 
critically discussed. For an exposition of his religious position, 

The summar\^ given above is condensed from the translation 
bv Hr Grierson, at pp 229-236 of the Indian Antiquary, vol. xxii., 
of the fifth sarga of the Satsai, in which work T nisi unfolds his system 
of doctrine. 
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and his place in the popiiljr religion o1 northern India, see Dr Grier- 
son's pnper in the j(mrnal of the Jiovul .UiaUc Society, |ulv 1903, 
PP- 447-T'<>. ' (C. j. L.) 

TULU, or 'I'ULUVA, a lani^ua^^e of the Dravidian family, found 
ehiefly in the South Kanara dislriel of Madras. Jl has no litera- 
ture, nor has it been adopted for official use even where it is 
spoken by the majority of the population. In 1901 the total 
numlier of speakers of Tulu exceeded half a million. 

TUMBLER, that which “ tumldes,” i.e. falls or rolls over or 
down. The 0. En^. tumhiare, of which Mid. Eng. tumblne is a 
Jrequentative form, appears also in Du. tui meleti, Qicx . taumeln, 
to stagger, tumble about; It. iomber, to fall, is Teutonic in 
origin. As applied to a person, “tumbler” is another word 
for an acrobat, one wbo shows his agility by turning somer- 
saults, standing on his head, walking or dancing on his hand.s, 
&c. It is interesting to note that Ilerodias's daughter Salome 
is described as a tumbesiere in Harl. MS., 1701, f. 8, quoted 
by Halliwell (Diet, of Archaic Words)^ and in the margin of i 
Wycliffe’s Bible (Matt. xiv. 6) tumhhdc i.s given as a variant i 
of daunsidc* (danced). Similarly, in early picTures of her ; 
daiK'ing before Herod, she is represented sometimes as stand- I 
ing on her head. The common drinking-glass known as a : 
“ tumbler,” which now is the name given to a plain cylindrical , 
glass without a stem or foot, was originally a glass with a | 
rounded or pointed base, which could only stand on being 
emptied and inverted (see Drinking Vk.ssei.s, Elate L, fig. 3), 

TUMBLE-WEED, a botanical term for a plant which breaks 
loose when dr^’, and i.s blown about , scattcTing its seeds by the 
way. 1 

TUMKUR, or Toomkoor, a town and di.stn’ct of .southern | 
India, in the west of My. sore state, 'fhe town has a station on 1 
the Madra.s Southern Mahratta railwaj , 43 m. K.W. from 
Bangalore. The area of the district 184158 s{|. m. It consists | 
chiefly of elevated land inter.seclcd by river valley. s. A range ; 
of hills rising to nearly 4000 feet crosses it from north to south, | 
forming the waterparting between the systcm.s of the Kri.shna ' 
and tile ( auvery. The principal streams an' the Jayamangala 
and the Shimsha. The mineral wealth of 'I'umkur is consider- ' 
able; iron is obtmncd in large quantiti(‘s from the hill-sides; 
and excellent building-stone i.s quarried. The slopes of the 
Devaray-durga hills, a tract of 18 S(|. m., are clothed with forests, 
in whirli largt' game abounds, including tigers, leopards, bears 
and wild hog. The climate of Tumkur is equable and healthy; 
the annual rainfall averages 3() in. ; 

I'he population in iqoi was 679,162, .showing an incTca,sc of ! 
17^/0 in the decade. The cultivated products consist chiefly ; 
of millets, rice, pulses and oil seeds. The chief industries 
are the making of coarse cotton cloths, woollen blankets and 
ropes. 

TUMMEL, a river of Perthshire, Scotland. Discharging. from 1 
Loch Rannoch, it flows eastward to a point near the luills of 
Tuuirnel, itbonds to the S.E., a direction which it maintains 
until itfiJls^int^ the Tay, just below Lugierait, after a course of j 
58 m. from its.sgurof in Stob Ghabbar (3565 ft.). Its only 
considerable afDueJit irf the Garry, 24 m. long, an Impetuous 
river which issues from Loch Garry (2 j m. long, J m. wide, and 
1334 ft. above the sea). About midway in its course the Tum- 
mel expands in]fQ Loch Tummel (2J m. long, J m. wide, 128 ft. 
de^ep. an4 above the sea), between whioli and the con- 

fluence the Garry occur the Pass and Emails of the Tummel, 
which arc rather 111 the nature of rapidKS, the descent altogether 
amounting to r5 ft. The seeneiy^ throughout this reach is most 
picturesciue, culminating at the point above the eastern extremity 
of the loch, as Queen Victorians View'. The chief places 

pf interest on the river are Kinlocli Rannoch; Dunalastair, a 
rocky hill in well-wooded grounds, the embellishment of which 
w^s largely due to Alexander Robertson of Struan (i67o*-'i749), 
tlie jacoliite and poet . from w'hom the spot takes its name (“ the 
stronghold of Alexander”); Eoss; Faskally House (beautifully 
situated on the left bank); Pitlochry; and Ballinluig. 

TUMOUR (L^t. tum&r^ a swelling), a term applied, from the 
earliest period of medical literature, to any swelling of which 


the nature and origin were unknown. Thus used in its most 
literal sense, the word is of purely clinical derivation and has no 
pathological significance of any kind. Consequently a very 
heterogeneous collection of swellings have been described as 
tumours, including such diverse conditions as an abscess, a tuber- 
cular gland, the enlarged spleen of malaria or a cancer. With 
the progress of bacteriology and the improved technique of 
histology it has been found possible, however, to separate thc.si; 
various “swellings” into certam groups: (1) Inflammatory or 
Infective Tumours; (2) Tumours due to Hypertrophy; (3) 
Cysts; (4) Spontaneous Tumours, or Tumours proper. The ten- 
dency of modern convention is to restrict the use of the term 
“ tumour ” to the last group, but for the sake of completeness 
it Is necessary to touch briefly on the distinguisliing features of 
the first three groups. 

1. Inflammuiorv or Infective Tumours . — These have certain 
charactcristic.s which .separate tliem sharply Ironi other classes of 
tumour. In the first place all of them are clue to the irritative action 
of scime micro-or,v,anism (see Pathology). J iiflammatioii due to 
microbial action always tollows a tyi>ical cour.se. First, a number ol 
wandering cells derivc-d from the blood, the lymph or the connective 
tissues in, ike their way to the site of irritation, and thus produce the 
red. painiul .swellin,!; with which even.' one is laiiiiliar A struggle 
now ensues between these cells and the invading bacteria; if the 
victory rests with the lornier. the inflammation gradually subside.s, 
and the swelling disapiic^ars in course of time. Put if the bacteria 
gam the upper hand a number of the cells are killed, undergo 
liquefaction and are converted into pun, .so that an ab.sccss results. 
Thus an infUiTiiniatory swelling may be solid or fluid according to 
the severity of the irritant The common inflammatory bacteria 
— staphylococcus and streptococcus — cau.se suppuration in the 
majority of cases, but there are a few organisms .such as streptothrix. 
sjiirocliaeta pallida, and in many instam.es the tiib(Tcle bacillus, 
whicli set up an inflammation of an eslreinely chronic type, rarely 
progressing to the formal ion of pus, but k'ading rather to tlic devclop- 
monl ot a hard, solid ma.s.s of very slow growth, that may persist 
for moiilhs or even years. 

To the naked eye tlic.se solid inflammatory .swellings may closely 
situulate the spontaneous tumours with which they have been olten 
confused, but a micro.scopicAl examination will correct the mistake 
in nearly every case I'or the minute structure of the infective 
tumours, whatever their .situation, is almost identical; they consist 
merely of an irregular collection ot mflammatory cells; and this 
of itself is sufficient to mark them oft quite distinctly Ifom the group 
of tumours proper, which, as will presently be seen, vaiy widely 
in structure according to the tissue from which they syiring, and .show 
a re.sembltinee to the parent tv}>c at once characteristic and peculiar. 
To this statement there is one exception, for a lorm ol malignant 
tumour, known as a .sarcoma, may bear a very deceptive likeness 
to an mflammalorv swelling. 

2 Hypertrophic Tumours . — A tissue or organ is .said to be hyper- 
trophied wlum it IS increased in size but remains normal in structure 
The most laniiliar e.vaiiqile i.s the hvpertrophv of the skeldal muscles 
that follows incrcas(‘d us(\ or tlu* liypevtrophy of the heart muscle 
which heljis to compimsale the faulty action of the valves. Rut 
neither of these con.slil utes a hvperti’ophic tumour. For an instance 
oi this cve must turn to tlie enlargement of the spleen that oenirs m 
malaria and certain forms of anaemia, of the thyroid gland in goitre, 
and of the Ivmpliatic glands in Hodgkin's disease. In each of these 
conditions there is merely an increiuse of apparently normal ti.ssue, 
and from a microscopical examination of tlm hypertrophied organ 
it would he impossible to say that it was otlier than healthy. 

The enlargements of the spleen and of the Uiyroid in these cases are 
overshadowed by certain cliangcs in the blood and in the nervous 
system which con.stitute a distinct di.sease; but in Hodgkin’s disease 
there are no specific symptoms apart from the swelling of the glands, 
and it has been suggested that this may be due either to the action 
of .some micro-organism v/hich has hitherto escaped detection, or to 
a widely diffused growth of a sarcomatous tyyie. If the former 
.supposition be correct these glandular swellings must be classed 
with the infective tumours; if the latter they should be regarded 
as spontaneous tumours. There is, at present no agreement on 
this point, and they have, therefore, been described here as hyj^cr- 
trophic tumours. 

3. Cysts. — A cyst may bo defined as a collection of fluid sur- 
rounded by a wall or capsule. The nature of the fluid vanes accord- 
ing to the .site and origin of the cyst ; the cy.st-wall is usually composed 
of a tough layer of fibrous tissue. Cysts arise by ^he dilatation of a 
pre-exksting space with fluid ; and when, as often happens, the cyst- 
wall is tensely stretched by the pressure of the fluid within, they may 
easily be mistaken for solid tumours. 

The number and variety of cysts are very great, and they are only 
mentioned here on account of the errors in diagnosis for which they 
are often responsible. For further details the reader should consult 
tlie special textbooks. 
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4. Spontaneous Tumours, or Tumours Proper {siynonyms: Neoplasm, 
New Growth), — 1 'he following definition of a spontaneous tumour 
suggested by Ziegler is perhaps the most satisfactory : " A neo- 
plasm or tumoui' is a new jormation of tissue, which is atypical 
in structure, serves no useful purpose to the whole economy, and the 
growth of which has no typical termination." In this dehmtion 
the words " new formation of tissue " exclude the cystic swellings; 
the attribute "atypical in structure" excludes hypertrophies; 
and the final clause " the growth of which has no typical termina- 
tion " excludes all swellings of an inflammatory nature which pro- 
gress, however slowly, towards cither suppuration or resolution and 
recovery. 

These tumours arise by the exaggerated and abnormal prohfera- 
tion of a single cell, or a group of cells. They increase in size solely 
by the multiplication of their own cells, and the only contribution 
which the surrounding tissues make to the progress is the formation 
of a " stroma," or supporting framework of fibrous tissue; and even ' 
tliat is wanting in many cases. Inasmuch as the newly formed j 
cells of the tumour take on the hkeness of the parent from winch tlu'v j 
are sprung, it follows that the minute structure of such a tumour, 1 
whatever its situation, will be a more or less exact copy of that oi j 
the tissue whence it originated. A tumour growing from the skin 
will therefore imitate the cell-structure of the normal skin ; the 
resemblance of a breast tumour to the healthy breast is often so 
close as to make it a hard task to distinguish the one from the other; 
whilst the similarity of bony and cartilaginous tumours to true 
bone and cartilage is evident to all. 

This imitation of the parent t5pe by the spontaneous tumours 
IS one of their most remarkable characteristics, and provides a 
reliable criterion by which they may be separated from the inflamma- 
tory new growths, which arc all built up on the same general plan 
Consequently it is almost always possilile to determine the origin 
of a tumour from an examination of its histological appearances; 
and conversely we know that an epithelial tumour will never spring 
irom a connective tissue nor a connective-tissue tumour Irom an 
epithelium, 

Another outstanding feature of the neoplastic tumours is that they 
lead an entirely independent exi.stcnce subject to none of the 
restraints to which the normal cell must needs submit. These 
normal cells are, indeed, posses^i’d of certain limited powers ol 
multiplication, by w^hich they are enabled to replace the slight loss 
of tissue which the wear and tear of liic perjietually entails; or, 
again, they can on occasion make good a greater loss of substance, 
as in the healing of an ulcer, or tlie regeneration of a skin wound 
Bui these powers are confined within ciulain well-marked bounds, 
which may not lx; transgressed. C'ontrast with this the tumour 
cell, emancipated irom all control and owning to no restrauit. It 
is true lliat the simple tumours often remain stationary after attain- 
ing a certain size, but the general tendency of all tumours is towards 
persistent and unlimited growl li, and tlie cancer cell continues its 
career unchecked by everything save death. 

'I'he spontaneous tumours arc seen in every tissue and organ ol 
the body, though in some they are relatively intrequeiit. Nor 
are they confined to man, for they have been found throughout the 
vertebrate kingdom. Tt is often stated that a higher state of 
civilization has inllicled on European races a greater susceptibility 
to tumour lormation. As to this, reliable evidence is hard to obtain, 
but such a statement would seem to be only partially true, and the 
apparent immunity of certain native races is to some extent due to i 
lack of sufficient observations. 

It is usual to separate these tumours into two groups : the Non- 
malignant, Innocent or Benign, and the Malignant or Cancerous. Ol j 
these two groups the latter arc the more familiar and have attracted 
much more attention and study than the former, on account of | 
the danger to life which they involve, but in point of numbers j 
they are greatly outweighed by the first group. Two or more non- 
maiignant tumours, of the same or different vancties, arc often 
found in the same individual; but with the cancers this is a rare 
occurrence, and such growths are usually single. 

The Non-malignant Tumours are usually rounded in shape. In 
sixe they vary enormously ; a fibroid tumour may be as small as a 
pea; a fatty tumour may weigh 40 tb, Often they cease growing 
after attaining a certain size, but there are very many exceptions 
to this, and it is seldom possible to predict the subsequent course of 
one of these growths. They possess, however, four constant char- 
acteristics by which they may be distinguished from the malignant 
variety. 

1. A non-mahgnant tumour, whatever its size, remains localized 
to the part from which it originates. It is not an " infiltrating " 
growth, that is to say it does not cat its way into the surrounding 
tissues, but rather pushes them aside, and so may be callt*d " expan- 
sive." Moreover, it is separated irom them liy a thin but usually 
well-marked layer of fibrous tissue known as the " capsule " of the 
tumour, which seems to be formed as the result of a shght inflamma- 
tion that the presence of the tumour always causes among the 
healthy tissues surrounding it, and may be regarded as a protest on 
their part against the invasion of the tumour. 

2. Non-malignant tumours are not of themselves dangerous to 
life. They may, however, cause a great deal of pain and even 


death, when situated in some sensitive or delicate organ. For 
instance, a small tumour may cause intense pain by pressing on a 
nerve, or dropsical swelling of a limb by obstructing a vein, or death 
from suffocation by blocking the larynx. Nevertheless it remains 
true that any evil effects are due not to the nature of the tumour, 
but to its situation, whereas a cancer causes death whatever its 
position. 

3. Thc.se tumours never reproduce themselves in distant parts of 
the body More than one may be present in the same individual, 
but each ari.sos independently, and the widespread dissemination so 
typical of a cancerous growth is never seen. 

4. An innocent growth never recurs after operation. The 
boundaries of the growth are so well defined that complete remov’^al 
is usually easy, and the operation is a simple and satisfactory' 
proceeding. 

Malignant Tumours, or Cancers. — There are two varieties of 
malignant tumour; the Sarcomata, arising from the connectivi; 
tis.sue8; the Carcinomata, arising from epithelial tissues. It i'^ 
customary to describe them both as cancers. I'he main features 
of these tumours are as follows : — 

I. The Infiltrating Nature of a Malignant Tumour. — A cancer 
follows a course very diflerent from that of an innocent tumour. Its 
growth has no appointed termination, but continues with unabated 
f vigour until death ; moreover, it is more rapid than that of the innocent 
j tumours, and so does not permit of the formation of a capsule by 
the neighbouring tissues. In consequence such a tumour shows 
no well-defined boundary, but from its margin fine tendrils of cancer 
cells make their way in all directions into the surrounding parts, 
which gradually become more and more involved in the process. 

I Thus a cancer of the brea.st will attack bofh the skin covering it and 
the underlying muscle and bone ; a cancer of the intestine will cat its 
I way into the liver, spleen and kidney, untd tho'^e organs become to 
: a great extent replaced by cancer cells, and can no longer perform 
' then proper functions. 

I 2 Formation of Secondary Growths, or Metastascs.- In addition 
to this spreail of growth by direct extension, another characteristic 
I of malignant tumours is a tendency to dissemination, that is to 
reproduce' themselves in various parts of the body far removed from 
the original site; so that it is not unusual to lincl after death that a 
cancer ol the breast has given rise to secondar^^ or metastatic, 

I deposits in the lymphatic glands, the lungs, the ribs and other 
I I'.ones, the brain ' and the abdominal oreans. These secondary 
deposits are due to the tumour cells making their way through the 
walls of the small lymph and blood vessels and becoming detached 
by the force of the circulation, by which they are earned to some 
i distant part ol the body, there to continue their career ol uncon- 
trolled g.rowth. 

The .sarcomata and carcinomata differ somewhat as regards 
the path of dis.seniiiiation. 'riie former are vascular tumours, well 
supplied with blood-vessels ; consequently dissemination usuallv 
occurs bv wav of the blond-stream rather than by the lymphatic 
I circulation, and the commcne.st site for the secondary' deposits 
of sarcoma is the lung. The carcinomata ai'e less vascular, and the 
tendency of the growth is to invade the small lymph channels, 
so that the first signs of metastases are to be looked for in the 
lympliatic glands; at a later date these deposits may be .s])read 
throughout the body, particularly in the liver and other abdominal 
organs, the lungs and tlie bones. 

The formation ol metastascs is of the iitmosi importance from 
a clinical point of view, as the success of an operation depends on 
^he removal of all the secondary deposits as well as of the original 
growth. For instance, a few' months after the first appearance; 
of a cancer of tlie breast the axillary lymph glands will be found 
to be haid and enlarged. This means that some ot the cells of the 
primary growth liave been earned in the lymph stream to these 
glands, and have begun to grow there; consequently any operation 
for the removal of the cancer of the breast must include tlie removal 
of these glands. If the breast tumour only be taken away the growth 
will continue unchecked in the glands. It is a matter of great 
difficulty to determine by the naked eye or the touch whether a 
gland IS infected or not. In many cases whore there is no evident 
enlargement the microscope will show the presence of cancer 
cells; and a certain opinion can only be given after a microscopical 
examination. 

In ojicrations for cancer of the breast or tongue the modern 
practice is to regard the lymphatic glands of the axilla or neck 
respectively as infected m every case, however early it be, and to 
remove tliem accordingly. In other parts of the body where llu 
gdands are inaccessible, the only solution of the difficulty is to urge 
the removal of the tumour at the earliest possible moment, before 
lymphatic infection has had time to occur 

Tlie frequency and rapidity of metastasis formation varies 
greatly. As a general rule cancer of the breast is more liabH* than 
other forms of growth to be followed by widespread .secondary' 
deposits. On the other hand, in cases of cancer of the' skin secondary 
[ infection is usually confined to the neighbourhig lymphatic glands, 
and seldom occurs in any of the internal organs, 

3. Termination of Malignant Tumours,— one or two well 
1 authenticated cases a malignant tumour has disappeared ot its 
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own accord without any treatment, and a natural cure may be said 
to have occurred. ] 3 ut these form such an infinitesimal proportion 
ol lh«* whole that they do not ahoct the general trutli oi the statement 
tliat the universal tendency of a maliRiiant tumour is to caus(‘ 
death. 

Although the separation of the new growths into two groups is 
supported by certain fairl}’’ definite characteristics, both clinical and 
histologic al. yet it seems likely that the difierence between them is 
one of degree rather than of kind. There is even.' reason to believe 
that the same perverted impulse may give rise eitlier to an innocent 
oi it cancerou-s growth, the issue depending in part on the intensify 
oi the* impulse, and in part on the resisting powers of the tissues in 
w'hich the incipient tumour cells he Such a liypothc-sis is supported 
bv the analogy ol the microbial infectioiio, where; the final outcome 
ol life or death depend.s no less on the defensive mechani.sm of the 
individual lhan on the virulence ol the infirtirig organism. Again, 
it IS beyond doubt that occasionally a tumour, which lor years has 
been void of the least tainf of malignancy, may become converted 
into an activ^e cancer. Moreover, certain lumours seem to he on the 
iKii'der line, for example, rodent ulcers and cancers ol the parotid 
gland The.se are malignant in that they are undoubtedly inhltralmg 
tuniours, they are innocent in that they never form metastatic 
deposits. Tlu'tefore it seems that malignancy or the reverse is not 
to be rc'garded as an absolute and constant attribute of any jiar- 
ticular tumour or class of tumours, but rather as an expre.ssion ol 
the l)alancc* struck in the conflict ])et\vecn the o])j)0.sing lorces of the 
tunioui and its host 

llistolonv of Tnwours . — Cm (‘Kamiiniig a microscopical preparation 
an e]>itlielial fumour it is found to be built up of two di.stinct 
( lemcnts. 'riiere are the epitlieluil cells, w hich form the (‘ssential 
]>.irt of the tumour; there is a network of fibrous connectiv'e tissue 
cells, which acts as a supporting framework to the epithelial 
'•Icmeiils. and is know'll as tlic stroma of the tumour. This Iw-ofold 
itrurlure is seen in all the e])ithelial tumours, liotli noiMiialignanl 
and malignant, and in the case of the latter it is a general rule that 
llie greater the proportion of epitliclial to connectivc-ti.ssue efiauents 
the faster will the tumour grow C)n the oUut hand in the coimective- 
lissue tumours (witli (be exception ol the sarccunata) this compound 
’true lure is ab.sent and there is only one tv]>e ol cell ])resen1 ; thus a 
lal t V tumoui consists merely of fat ci'lN ; a liony 1 umour of bone cells, 
.ind so on 

To understand clearly the dillereiices and likenesses that obtain 
Indween the malignant and the nor.-nialignant new' growths it is 
iiecessaiv to compare the histology of the two groups. 

Figs, in, lb re}neHcnt an inmxent tumour (adenoma) ol the breast. 
I'lgs. 2 n, 2 b a eaiKCT (spheroidal-celled carcinoma) of the breast, 
lag } an innocent tumour (papilloiiui) of the skin. Tig. 4 a cancer 
ot the skin. 



lie;, la - Diagram to show the relations of an innocent tumour 
(adenoma) of the brca.st. 

a, Tumour ; b, pormal breast tissue ; c, underlying muscular tissue. 



Fir, lb. — Microscopical* appearances of an adenoma of the breast. 

(Drawn Irom an actual specimen, x 200.) 

* <?, Tumour cells ; h, fibrous connective tissue. 

In the adenoma the individual cells bear the closest resemblance 
t > the glandular cells of the normal breast from which they are 
d Tived. In addition they tend to follow the normal very clo.sely 
in their arran cement, so that at times it is difficult or impossible to 


decide which is tumour and which is healthy breast substance. 
I'inally the growth is surrounded by a W'cll defined capsule of fibrou.s 
tissue. 


n 



Ftg 2«. — Diagram to .show the relations of a malignant tumoui 
(.spheroidal cell carcinomn) of the breast. Note* the indrawing of 
the nipple by the growth and tlie infiltration of the underlying 
muscle 

a, Tumour; b, normal lireast tissue; c, muscle. 



Fig. ih — Microscopical appearnnees of ;i carcinoma of the breast 
(Draw’n irom an 'ictual sjiecimen. > 2on ) 

«, Tumour cells ; h, stroma. 

In the carcinoma, the individucil resemblance is juesent. though 
less conspicuous as many of the cells are irregular in size and shape. 
But tin* similarity of the arrangement is very hard to make out or 
eyen absent The cells are arranged m disorderly masses; they are 
not t'nclosed by any semblance of a capsule, but tend to transgress 
their proper boundaries and invade the underlying mu.scles. Figs. 
3 and 4 show analogous changes in an innoceni and m a malignant 
tumour of the skin. 



Fig, 3. — Non-malignant tumour (papilloma) of the skin. The 
tumour is lormed by an outward proliferation of the cells ol tlie 
epidermis, but these cells show no tendency to invade the underlying 
connective tissue or muscle. (Semi-diagrammatic, x 150.) 

a, Normal .skin. d, Mu.scular tissue. 

b, Fpitlielium or epldermi.s. e, Tapillonia. 

c, Connective tissue. 

Sp«*aking generally it may be said that the cells of an adenoma 
are fully difierentiated and typical ol the normal, whereas the cells 
of a carcinoma show' less perfect ditlerentiation, are in some degree 
atypical and resemble rather the actively growing cells found at an 
early stage of embryonic life. But it is in the cells of a sarcoma that 
the widest departure from type is seen. A sarcoma is a maUgnant 
growth arising from connective tissue, but the resemblance to adult 
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connective tissue is almost non-existent and the cells are essen- 
tially of an embryonic U^pc. These differences between the 
innocent and the malignant cell bear out the well-established phy- 
siological rule that the less the functional development of a cell or 
Ussue the greater its power of growth The primitive impulse 
IS growth, wliich gives place at a later stage to the development ot 
function. 



I'lG. 4. — Malignant tumour (epithelioma, squamous-celled 
(\ircinoma) of the skm. The cells ol tlu* epidermis ha\e jiroh- 
lerated both outwardly and inward I v and have invadeil and re- 
placed the underlying tissues An uher has been formed on the 
surface by the necrosis ol the superlicial cells. (Semi-diagrammutic. 

13“.) 

I n theory it is alway.s po;;sible to cbsl inguish with certainlv betw eeii I 
an innocent tumour and a cancer l)v means of tlie microscope. In 
practice this is. unfortunately, not the case. There are some 
tumours whose histological appearances st'em to be on the border- 
line between the two conditions, and often these- nre the very cases 
in which the clinical h-atures give no direct clue to their iiature. 
in such circumstances it is only by taking into consideration everv^ 
detail, boih clinical and pathological, Uidt an opinion can lie (oriiiii- 
lated. and even then it remains to some extent a matter ol giu*.s.s- 
work. 

Ihe CaH:iation of 'J unicut's - An enormous number of suggestions 
as to the causation of tumours luive been put forward from tune 
to time Many of these were at the out‘;et quite untenable, and 
reference can only be made here to the more important. 

First in point of time canu' I iiihoh'':, hvpothests that tumours 
arise as the direct result of irriuition or iniury. Many examples of 
such a sequence of (vents are familiar to everybody A canci-r ol 
the lip or tongue will olten follow the irritation of a day pipe or a 
lagged tooth; a tumour of the breast e. often altributed to a blov . 
Hut, on the other hand, there must be innumerable instances m 
which such a cause ot irritation has not been followed by a tumour, 
and it IS necessary to discount tlic natural anxiety of mankind t(» 
seek a cause for every iinex])laine(l occuiTcnce, so that a slight inpirv' 
which under ordmar\' circumstances would be forgotten is branded 
as the undoubted cause of any tumour that may subscquentlv make 
Its appearance. As a complete explanation Virchow's h^qmiliesis is 
insufficient, but it is ijuili' probable that irritation may have an 
accessory or predisposing influence in tumour formation, and thai 
it may be enougdi finally to upset the balance of a group of cells, 
which for some other reason were already hovering on the brink of 
abnormal growth. 

There is one peculiar form or irritation that demands special 
attention, that is exposure to the X rays. It is beyond doubt that 
exposure to these rays will cause cancerous ulceration ol the skin; 
though \yhat is the constituent of the rays that produces this effect 
IS not known. Fortunately the danger can be obviated by the use 
of rubber gloves. 

Cohnheitns Hypothesis of Embryonic Remnants — According to 
Cohnhoim more cells are ])roducecl in embryonic life than are inquired 
lor the development of the body, and a remnant is left unappro- 
priated. Owing to their embryonic nature, these cells possess an 
exaggerated power of jiroliferation, and if at a later period of life 
this should be roused into activity by some mechanical or other 
form of stimulus, their rate of growth will outstrip that of the 
adult cells and a tumour will develop, .\s with Virchow's so with 
Cohnheim's hypothesis. It is at best only a partial explanation 
which may be applicable to a small proportion of tumours; and it 
could never account for X-ray cancer, or the inoculability of mouse 
cancer. 

The Parasitic hypothesis is still a matter of keen debate. In 
some degree cancer with its locahzed primary growth and widespread 
secondary deposits resembles certain infective diseases of microbial 
ongin, such as pyaemia, where from a small primary site of infection 
the bacteria become disseminated throughout the body. From this 
analogy it was argued that tumour formation was due to the activity 
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of some parasite. But if the mode of dissemination of a cancer and 
of a micro-organism be carefully examined this analogy is found to 
be false. When a micro-organism lodges in a gland or other part 
of the body, by its irritative action it stimulates the cells of that ghmd 
to increased activity, and any swcllmg that occurs is pioduced by 
the proliferation of those cells. But when a group of cancer-cdN 
is deposited in a gland the subsequent growth arises entirely li()i» 
the muUiphcation ol those cancer-cells, and the gland cells take no 
part whatever in its formation. 

A very large number of organisms both animal and vegetable lid\'e 
been described as occurring in tumours; and .some of these Jiave been 
cultivated on avtilicial media outside the body; but to none ol them 
can any direct causal relationship with cancer be attnbuted. ()ne 
the best authenticated, a small coccus, known as Mirrncoirus neo- 
formans, can certainly be cultivated from niaiiv tumours malignant 
and innocent, and it has been suggested thai it muv be responsible 
for the slight inflammatory changes that occur in' the neighbour 
hood of most newv growths! The final and critical test ol the con 
iiexion ol dll organism with some diseased condition is the production 
of a similar condition in animals by inoculation of that organism, 
and this experiment has signally failed with all the sugge.sted cance*- 
parasites Another very cogent argument against the infecliee 
hypothesis IS the fact that although tumours of identical structure 
are femnd Ihroughout the vertebrate kingdom, it has never vet bt i-n 
found possi!)lc artificially to tran.snut these tumours from one specu s 
to anollHU'. Jf they w'cre of an infective nature it is almost incon- 
ceivable that the gap between two allied species should be such an 
insuperable bar to transmission. 

(Jnitt- recently Borrel ol the Pasteur Institute has stated tJuit 
certain animal jiarasite-s from the .skin are often to be toiind buried 
in the t(‘ll masses of cancers of the skin and breast, and he Ihinl-.s 
that these parasites may be the carriers of some as yet unknown 
canc(*r virus, just as the mos(juito is the carrier of malaria. 

Kibbert has suggested that tumour formation may be due to 
" alteration of tissue tension." In his ojiinion the \ arioLis celK of 
the body are normally held in a state of equilibrium by some con- 
dition of mutual interdependence amongst thom.si-ivcs. Should 
this equilibrium be disturbetl .some of these cells may escape fiom 
the controlling influence usually exercised upon them by then 
iK'igh hours, and iM'come endowed with greatly enliancod ixmers ol 
grow th. 

Adami coiisidirs lliat every cell possesses two distinct properties, 
a propel tv of function and a property of growth, and lie reganN 
lluse as iiicompalible, that is to say, a cell cannot at the same tinu 
be carrying out a specific function and also undergoing active growth. 
He believes that on occasion some of these cells may abandon their 
" habit ol work " and assume a "habit of grow'th/' and this will 
lead to the development of a tumour. 

Neitlier of the two latter cxj)lanations brings us very much nearer 
the solution of the cjuestion— they merely place the unknown faclor 
one step fartlier back; but they serve to emphasize the biological 
asjiect of the pioblem. At the' present time the general weight ol 
evidence seems to Javour the idea that tumour formation is due to 
some intrinsic cause, whereby the normal processes of growth are 
disturbed, rather than to any extrinsic cause such as microbial 
inlfction. Thercfoie it i.s from a careful study of the laws of growth, 
and from research cli*'ected along broad biological lines that tlie b('s. 
results are to be looked for in the future. 

Classification of Spontaneous lumours. — So little is known as to 
the nature of these tumours that a satisfactory classification on a 
setentific basis is not yet within reach. The following is merely 
suggested as convenient : — 

I. — C onnecUve-tissue Tumours. 

Innocent. Malignant. 

Lijioma (fatty tumour). 

Fibroma (fibrous tumour). Sarcoma. 

Myoma (muscular tumour). Endothelioma. 

0 . steoma (bony tumour). 

Chondroma (cartilaginou.s tumour). 

Odontoma (tumour in connexion with teeth). 

Myxoma (mucoid tumour). 

Neuroma (tumour in connexion with nerves). 

Glioma (neuroglial tumour). 

Endothelioma (endothelial tumour). 

Angioma (tumour composed of blood-vessels). 

II. — Epithelial Tumours. 

Innocent. Malignant. 

Papilloma. Carcinoma. 

Adenoma. Rodent Ulcer. 

1. Connective-tissue Tumours.^ — Lipoma (fig. 5). — Of the connec- 
tive-tissue group the fatty tumours are the most common. 'I'hev 
often arise from the layer of fat beneath the skin, and a usual 
site for these subcutaneous liponiata is the back of the trunk-, 
though at times they arc found on the limbs and elsewhere. They 

^ Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14, 15 and 17 have been redraw n from Bland 
Sutton's Tumours, by permission; fig.s. 10, ir, 12 and 13 are from 
Rose & Carless, Surgery, by permis.sion. 
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arc solt, painless hv/cllin^'^ sometimes of great size; though usually 
single, as many as a do, cu may be present in the same individual. 
Lipomata are also louiui in the abdominal cavity, growing from the 
siibperitoncal layer oi lal. 



Fir,, y— Lil^orda of llirpnlm 

What IS known as a d>fiu:t’ lipowa (lig. (^) consists of a geiierah/.ed 
overgrowth of the subcutaneous lal of tlie neck, and this may be 
HO extensive as to obiiterat'’ the (aitline of the jaw. 



■pio. b. — Diflnsc lipoma ol the neck. 


Fihrojm (lig. 7;. Of tumours containing fibrous tissue, by far 
the mdsl mipdi'tant are the fibroids of the uterus. A better name | 

for thesi' tnmonis would be 
Fibroiuyomata,a‘ they always 
eontam a varying proportion 
of mnsde fibres.” They origi- 
nate in the wall of the utcri's, 
but generally come to project 
eith(T internally into the 
cavity of the uterus, or ex- 
tcrnaHy into the peritoneal 
cavin' and often theh- sole 
connexion with the uterine 
wall is a stalk or i)edicle 
formed from the capsule of 
the tumour. Fibroniyomata 
of the ulevu.s are most com- 
mon from 35 to ^5 years of 
age; in girls under 20 they 
are almost unknown. They 
may attain a great sue and 
are often multiple. They 
seem to he equally common 
in married and unmarried 
women. Not ever}^ fibroid is 
showing intemtifial and submucous n source of danger or discom- 
fibroids f<^f in the majoritv of 

cases they are discovered by 
chance or not until after death. On the other hand they may give 



rise to severe symptoms, and that in many different ways. First, 
they may cause haemorrhage prolonged over years so tdiat the 
health is entirely ruined. Secondly, they may become inflamed 
and septic, and lead to severe blood-] loisoning. Next, for some 
unknown reason, a fibroid tends to prevent conception, whilst, 
should pregnancy occur, labour is greatly impeded. Finally, it 
seems to be e.stabh^hed that a fibroid may occasionally become 
converted into a sarcoma. 

I-'xamfdes of pure fibrous tissue tumours arc the small multijile 
growths of the subcutaneous tissue, known as Painful suheutaneow^ 
nodxik, and the irregular outgrowth from the gum known Epulus. 

A Myoma is coin]K\sed ol unstri]«*d muscle fibres. Jt is a rare 
tumour sonietimes found in the oeso])hagus, stomach and bladder. 

Osieohta (fig. 8).--liony tiimour.s not infrequently arise from the 
bones of the head or face. They grow very slowly and are so hard 



,,, — o lua of the left frontal sinus (seen from below). 


that surgical removal may be very difficult. 'l‘liey also occur as 
irregular outgrowths from the bones of the limbs, and are then known 
as llxobioscs (fig. 0). A eommon site for these is tlu' inner and lower 
end of the femur, at the jioint of attachment of the achluctor muscle, 
and such a tumour seems to originate from an ossification of the 
tendon of this muscle. 



Fig. 9.— Kxostosis of the femur 
])roduccd by the ossification of the 
tendon of the adductor magnus. 



Chondroma (fig. 10). —Cartilaginous tumours are often found in 
cliildren and young people growing from the bones of the limbs 
in the neighbourhood of the joints. They are frequently multiple, 
especially in the hands and feet. Thc'sc tumours grow slowly 
and are quite painless. Should removal be necessary, it is usually 
an easy mailer. 

Several varieties of this tumour have been described 
arising in connexion uuth the teeth and due to delayed or faulty 
development. Tlu'y may cause great deformity of the jaw. 

A Myxoma is composed of loose, gelatinous connective tissue 
.similar to that found in the umbilical cord. Some nasal polypi 
seem to be of this nature, but true myxomatous tumours are rare. 
It is, however, not uncommon for a fibroma or a sarcoma to be 
converted by degeneration into myxomatous-like tissue. 

Neuroma . — A pure neuroma is verj^ uncommon, but a tumour 
known as a Pseudo-neuroma (fig. ii) is often found in the course 
of a ne^^'e. This is formed by a localized overgrowth of the fibrous 
tissue of the nerve sheath. 

'J'his variety of tumour arises from the neuroglia, the 
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supporting tissue of the brain and spinal cord. Consequently 
gliomata are only found in these two structures. 

Endothelioma. — Of late years a 
small class of tumour has been 
described as originating apparently 
from the endothelium lining the 
lesser blood and lymph channels. 
Many of the recorded examples 
have been connected with the 
mouth, the tongue, the palate or 
the parotid gland. Some of these 
tumours arc quite innocent, others 
arc typically malignant. 

An Anqeioma consists of a mesh- 
work of blood-vessels bound to- 
gether by a small amount of fat 
and fibrous tissue. Two varieties 
arc descril>cd : (a) The simple 

naeous, or port-wine stain, scarcely 
deserves to be called a tumour. It 
appears as a rcddish-biue discolor- 
ation of the skin due to over 
PiCi, Ti. — Pseudomeuroma : growth and dilatation of the under- 
fibrous tumour growing from lying blood-vessels. Tins condition 
nerve sheath, and causing the is most (.omnionly found on the 
fibres to be stretched over it lace or scalp, aiid may be of 
congenital origin. (/;) In Ihi 
cavernous naevus the \’ascular hypertrophy is on a larger scale, and 
may produce a definite pulsating tumour. Hero, again, the head 
is tlio usual situation. 

— This is the mahgnant typo of the connective-tissue 
tumour. The general arrangement ol a sarcoma bhows a mass of | 

atypical cells loosely bound to- ; 
get her by a small amount of ! 
connectn'e tissue. The cells : 
vary greatly in size and shape 
in dillerent tumours, and m 
accordance with the prevaihng 
ty])c the following varieties of 
sarcoma liave been described : 
(j.) round - tell sarcoma, (u.) 
spmdle-icH sarcoma, (iii.) mela- 
noik sanoma, (iv.) myeloid sar- 
coma The first two groups 
contain the groat majority of 
all sarcomata, and may occur 
m almost any part of the body, 
but they are especially liable to 
attack the bones (fig. 12). A 
sarcoma of bone may be either 
periosteal vlien it grows from 
the jienosteum coveiing the; 
outer surface of the bone, or 
endosteal when it lies in the 
medullary cavity. A peculiar 
form of sarcoma is found in 
the jiarotid and other salivary 
glands. The cells are usually 
spindle - shaped, and among 
them lie scattered masses of 
cartilage and fibrous tissue. 
These tumours are seldom very 
malignant, and dissemination 
is rare (fig. 13). The melanotic 
sarcoma is of a broiv-n or black colour owing to the presence of 
granules of pigment (melanin) in and among the tumour cells. A 
melanotic sarcoma may arise from n pigmented wart or mole, or 



Fig. 13. — ^Malignant tumour of the parotid gland. 

from the pigmented layers of the retina. The primary growth 
is usually small, but dissemination occurs with great rapiditj' 
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throughout the body. The myeloid sarcoma, or myeloma (fig. 14), is 
composed of very large cells Idee those of bone-marrow from which 
it is probably derived. It is only found in the interior of bones, 
chiefly in those of the arm and leg. The degree of malignancy is 
low, dissemination never occuri', anil recurrence after operation 
IS rare. 


Fig. 14. — Lower end of a femur in longitudimd section, showing a 
myeloma. 

IT. — Epithelial Tumours. 

Papilloma, — The famdiar example ol a jiapilloma is the simple 
wart, which is formed bv a proliferation of the squamous epitlieliinn 
ol the skin (fig 3). It 
seems probable that some 
warts are of an infective 
nature, for instances of 
direct contagion arc not 
uncomiaon. Occa.sionally 
warts are pigmented, and 
are then liable to be tlie 
seat of a melanotic sar- 
coma. Papillomata are 
also found in the bladder 
(fig. 13), as long delicate 
filaments growing from 
the bladder wall. These 
consist ol a connective- 
tissue core cover’d by a 
thin layer of epithelium. 

Adenoma. — (Figs. ia 
^d ih). The glandular 
tumours are of very com- 
mon occurrence in the 
breast, the ovary and 
the intestinal canal. The 
structure of an adenoma 
of the breast has already 
been de.scribed {vide supra), and the structure of other adenomata 
is on the same general plan. The main features of an innocent 
glandular tumour are : (a) the presence of a rounded, painless 
swelhng with a well-defined margin ; (I?) the swelling is freely 
movable in the surrounding tissues, and if it lies close beneath the 
.skin it is not attached thereto ; (c ) there is no enlargement ol the 
neighbouring lymphatic glands. 

Carcinoma. — The following varieties of carcinoma are described 

i. Squamous-cell carcinoma (fig. 4), arising from those parts of the 
l»ody covered by squamous epithelium, namely the skm. the moutli. 
the pharynx, the upper j^art ol the oesojihagus and the bladder. 

ii. Spheroidal-cell carcinoma (figs. 2a and 2h), arising from 
spheroidal epithelium, as in the breast, the pylonis, the pancreas, 
the kidney and the prostate. 

iii. Columnar-cell carcinoma (figs. lOand 17), arising from columnar 
epithelium, as in the intestine. 

The general liifitologj'’ of these tumours corresponds to that of a 
spheroidal-cell carcinoma alread}^ described [vide supra), the only 
variation between the three group.s being in the shape of the cells. 
The chnical characteristics of a carcinoma, whatever its situation, 
are: {a) the pre.sonce of a swelling w'hich has no well defined 
margin, but fades away into the surrounding tissues to which it is 
fixed ; {b) when the tumour lies near the skin {e.g. a carcinoma 




Fig. 12. — Ossifying jienusteal 
sarcoma ol fibula. 






Fig. 15. — Villous papilloma of the 
bladder. 
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ol the breast) it become'^ iixcd to this at an early date ; (c) the 
tumour is painiul and tender, the decree of pain varies widely, 



(knlr.iwii liniu /\v, '( VatliKu'^iral Anatoni'iy liy prrmisvir>n of Macmillan iSc Co.) 

Fig. to Section Ihroutdi advancing niart;iii of colummir ; 
cancer ot stomach. 

r\ ^ , and in the early sta;;es there may be none, 

{d) the neit;hlK)nrin^^ Ivmjilmiic f.:lands 
become enlari^ed and tender, sliow- 
mg that they are the seat ot metastatic 
J ('') .squamous carcinoma of 
th(' skin, nlr(‘ra 1 ion s])ee(lily occurs 

h'lnirut Ulrn — 'This shows ifsell as a 
slowly jirogressing ulceration ot th<* shin, 
and is especially common on the face near 
the eye or ear The condition is one ol 
purely local ninlignancy, and dissemination 
does not ociur It is believed to be a 
carcinoma of the sebaceous glands of the 

TUMULUS, a Latin word meaning a 

curavit, meaning the grave and its 
I'fG. 17,— Cancer of nionument; and on the inscribed 
the Mgmoid flexure of jyioi-n^imenlal stone.s placed over the 
^ g^j-]y ('hrislian graves of Gaul and 

Hritain the phrase in hoc lumtilo jacet (‘xpresse.s the same idea. 
Hut among archaeologists the word is usuiilly restricted 
in its technical modern application to a sepulchral mound 
of greater or less magnitude. 'I'he mound may he of earth, 
or of stones . f^ith if/'covering of earth, or may he entirely 
composo^o^ stones. In the latter ease, if the lumulits of stones 
rovers a tneg^ithic cist or a sepulchral chamher with a passage 
Icadinj^ ihtQ it from the outside, it is often called a dolmen. 
(See STCmE^MQNUMKNTS, Barrow and ('airn.) The custom of 
c(|nslructin^:sgpiflchral tumuli was widely prevalent throughout 
the prehistoric ages and is referred to in the early literature 
of various races as a fitting (’ommemoration of the illustrious 
dead. Preliistgric tumuli are found abundantly in almost all 
parts of Europe and A.sia from Britain to Japan. They occur 
with frequency <lk^o in northern Africa, and in m*any parts of 
iKortli and ‘South America the aboriginal populations have 
practised similar customs. Sepulchral tumuli, however, vary 
so much in shape anS size that the external appearance is no 
criterion of age or origin. In North America, especially in the 
Wisconsin re^on, there are numerous mounds made in shapes 
resembling the figures of animals, birds or even human forms. 
These have not been often found to be sepulchral, but they are 
associated with sepulchral mounds of the ordinary form, some 
of which ’are as much as 300 ft. in diameter and 90 ft. in height. 


-TUNDRA 

Perhaps the largest tumulus on record is the tomb of Alyattes, 
king of Lydia, situated near Sardis, constructed in his own life- 
time, before 560 B.c. It is a huge mound, 1180 ft. in diameter 
and 200 fl. high. In south-eastern Europe, and especially 
in southern Russia, the sepulchral tumuli are very numerous 
and often of great size, reaching occasionally to 400 ft. in ( ir^ 
cumfererice and over 100 ft. in height. I'hcse are mostly of iht 
period of the Greek colonies of the Tauric Chersonese, dating 
from about the slh (‘entury b.c. to about the 2nd century a.d., 
and their contents bear striking testimony to the wealth and 
culture of the people who reared them. 

Authorities. — Duncan McPherson, y[J).,Antiquitiei> ofKcrtch and 
Researches in ihc Cimmenan Bosphonib (London, 1^57) ; Cyrus Thoma.s, 
" Ihirial Mounds of tlic NortJicrn Sections of the United States,’' 
Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ffhnolacy to the Smithsonian 
Institution (Washington, i«87); Kondakolf, Tolstoi and lieinacli, 
Antiquitcs dr la Russic mdridionale (Pans, i8(ji). ( |. An,) 

TUN, a town in the province of Khorasan, Persia, situated 
about 150 m. S. of Nishapur in 34° N., 58'" 7' E., at an elevation 
of 1200 ft. The town, which has a population of 7000, is sur- 
rounded by a wall, 20 ft. in height, raised on a high rampart 
of mud. it has three gates, handsome bazaars, good caravan- 
serais and numerous large gardens and fields producing opium, 
tobacco and cotton. Some silk is also grown. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, a municipal borough and inland 
watering-place of England, chiefly in the Tonbridge parliamen- 
tary division of Kent, but extending into the eastern division 
of .Sussex, 34i m. S.E. In S. of London by the South Eastern 
ik Chatham railway, ser\ed also by a branch of the London 
Brighton Ik South Coast line. Pop. (1891), 29,206; (1901), 
vL3»d7.y If popularity to its chalybeate spring and its 

beautiful situation in a hilly w'ooded district. The wells are 
situated by the Parade (or Pantiles), a walk a.ssociated with 
fa.shion since the time ol their discovery. It w-as paved with 
pantiles in the reign of (Jueen Anne. Reading and assciribl\' 
rooms adjoin the pump-room. The town is built in a 
pictiire.squely irri’gular manner, and a large part of it consists 
of districts called “ parks " occupied by villas and mansions. 
On Rusthall Common about a mile from the town is tin* 
curiously shaped mass of sandstone known as the Toad Ruck, and 
a mile and a half soiith-wi st is the striking group called the High 
Rocks. The Tunbridge Wells sanatorium is situated in grounds 
sixty acres in extent. Kive miles south-east of Tunbridge ^^>l^s 
is Bayham Abbey, foundi'd in 1200, where ruins of a church, a 
gatew'ay, and depi'ndcnt buildings adjoin the modern Tudor 
mansion. Three miles south, in Sussex, the village of Frant .stands 
on a hill which is perhaps the finest of the many view-points in 
this district, commanding a wide pro.spect over some of lh(‘ 
richest w-oodland scenery in England. The vicinity of Tun- 
bridge Wells is largely residential. To the north lies the urban 
district of Soutiiborougii (pop. 6977). There is a large trade in 
I'unbridge ware, which includes work-tables, boxes, toys, &e., 
made of hard wTiods, such as beech, sycamore, holly, and cherry, 
and inlaid with mosaic. Tunbridge Wells was incorporated 
in 1889, and is governed by a mayor, 8 aldermen and 24 coun- 
cillors. Area, 3991 acres. 

The tow'n owes its rise to the discovery of the medicinal springs 
by Dudley, Lord North, in 1606. Henrietta Maria, wife of 
diaries L. retired to drink the waters at Tunbridge Wells after 
the birth of her eldest son ('harles. Soon after the Restoration 
it was visited by C'harles II. and Catherine of Braganza, It 
was a favourite residence of the princess Anne previous to her 
accession to the throne, and from that time became one of the 
chief re.sorts of London fashionable society. In this respect 
it reached its height in the second half of the i8th century, 
and is specially associated with Colley Cibber, Samuel johnson, 
Cumberland the dramatist, David Garrick, Samuel Richardson, 
Sir Jo.shua Reynolds, Beau Nash, Miss Chudleigh and Mr.'^ 
Thrale. The Tunbridge Wells of that period is sketched with 
much graphic humour in Thackeray’s Virginians. 

TUNDRA (a Russian word, signifying a marshy plain), in 
physical geography, the name applied to the treeless and often 
marshy plains which border the arctic coasts of Europe, Asia 
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and North America. The Russian tupdra, apart from the 
arctic conditions of climate and flora^ ma^ be compared with the 
steppes farther soiitli. 

TVNOABUADRA, a river of southern India, the chief tributary 
of the Kistna. It is formed -by the junction of two streams, 
the Tunga and the Bhadra, which both rise in Mysore in the 
Western Ghats. The united river for nearly aU its course 
forms the boundary between Madras and the dominions of the 
nizam of Hyderabad. On its right bank stood the capital of 
the ancient Hindu dynasty of Vijayanagar, now a wilderness of 
ruins. From of old its waters have been utilized for irrigation. 
Near its confluence with the Kistna it supplies the Kurnool- 
Cnddapah Canal. A project has been recently under con- 
sideration to dam the river higher up, and there construct an 
artificial lake that would have an area of i6o sq. m., the cost 
of this scheme being roughly estimated at nearly X6, 000,000. 

I^UNG-CHOW, a sub-prefectural city in Chih-li, the metro- 
politan province of China, on the banks of the Pciho in 39° 54' N., 
116° 41 E., 12 m. E. of Peking. Its population is estimated 
at about 50,000. 

T ung Chow marks the highest point at which the Peiho is navi- 
gable, and here merchandise for Peking is transferred to a canal. 
The city, which is faced on its eastern side by the river, and on 
its other three sides is surrounded by populous suburbs, is 
upwards of 3 m. in circumference. The walls are about 45 ft. 
in height and about 24 ft. wide at the top. They are being 
allowed to fall into decay. Two main thoroughfares connect the 
north and south gates and the east and west gates. The place 
derives its importance from the fact that it is the port of Peking. 
Like most Chinese cities, T’ung-Chow has appeared in history 
under various names. By the founder of the Han dynasty 
(206 B.c.) it was called Lu-Hien; with the rise of the T’ang 
dynasty (618 a.d.) its nanu! wa.s changed to Huan-Chow; and at 
the beginning of the 12th century, with the advent of tlie Kin 
dynasty to power, Huan-Chow bc(’ame T’ung-Chow. It was at 
T’ung-Chow that Sir Harry Parkes, Sir Henry Loch and their 
escort were treacherously taken prisoners by the Chinese when 
they were sent forward by Lord Elgin to negotiate terms of 
peace after the troubles of i860. During the Boxer outbreak 
in 1900 T'ung-Chow was o(‘ciipicd by the allied armies, and a 
light railway connecting the city w'iih Peking was constnicted 
by German military engineers. 

TUNGSTEN [symbol W, atomic weight i84'o (0 — 16)], a 
metallic chemical element found in the minerals wolfram, an iron 
and manganese tungstate, scheclitc, a calcium tungstaie, stol- 
zite, a lead tungstate, and in some rarer minerals. Its presence 
in scheclile was detected by Scheelo and Bergman in 1781, and 
in 1783 Juan, Jos^ and d’Elhiiyar showed the same .substance 
occurred in wolfram; they also obtained the metal. Tungsten 
may be prepared from wolfram by heating the powdered ore 
with sodium carbonate, extracting the sodium carbonate with 
water, filtering and adding an acid to precipitate tungstic acid, 
HjWO^. This is washed and dried and the oxide so obtained 
reduced to the metal by heating with carbon to a high tempera- 
ture (Hadfield, Journ, Iron and Steel Inst., 1903, ii, 38). On a 
small scale it is obtained by reducing the trioxide in a current 
of hydrogen, or the chloride by s6dium vapour, or the oxide with 
carbon in the electric furnace; in the last case the product is 
porous and can be welded like iron. In the form of a powder, 
it is obtained by reducing the oxide with zinc and extracting 
with soda, or by dissolving out the manganese from its alloys 
with tungsten. The metal may be used uncombined, but large 
quantities of ferrotungsten are made in the electric furnace; other 
alloys are prepared by acting on a mixture of the oxide.s with 
aluminium. Tungsten has been applied in the manufacture of 
filament electric lamps. The metal has a crystalline structure, 
and melts at about 2800''. The pov/dered metal burns at a red 
heat to form the trioxide; it is very slowly attacked by moist 
air. It combines with fluorine v/ith incandescence at ordinary 
temperatures, and wdth chlorine at 250-300°; carbon, silicon, 
and boron, when heated witli it in the electric furnace, give 
crystals harder than the ruby. 1 1 is soluble in a mixture of nitric 


and hydrofluoric acids, and the powdered metal, in aqua regia, 
but slowly attacked by sulphuric, hydrochloric and hydrofluoric 
acids separately; it is also soluble in boiling potash solution, 
giving a tunstato and hydrogen. 

Tungsten dioxide, WOj,, formed on reducing the trioxide by hydro- 
gen at a red heat or a mixture of the trioxidc and hydrocJdonc 
pcid with zinc, or by decomposing., the tetrachloride with wat(;r, 
IS a brown stronclv pyrophoric powder, which must be cooled in 
hydrogen before being brought into contact with air. It is slightly 
.soluble in hydrochloric and sulphuric aads, giving" purple .solutions. 
It dissolves in potash, giving potassium tungstate and hydrogen, 
and is readily oxidized to the trioxide. 

Tungsten trwxide, WOy. occurs in nature as wolframinc, a yellow 
mineral found in Cumberland, Limoges, Connecticut and in North 
('arohna. It is prepared as shown above, or by other methods. 
11 is a canary- yellow powclei, which becomes a dark orange on 
heating; the original colour is regained on cooling. On exposure to 
lif'ht it assumes a greenish tinge. A crystalhne form was obtained 
by Debray as olive-green prisms by igmting a mixture of sodium 
tungstate and carbonate m a current of hydrochloric acid gas, 
and by Nordenshjokl by heating hydrated tungstic acid witli borax. 
Partial reduction of tungsten trioxide gives blue or purple-red 
products which are intermediate in composition between the dioxide 
and trioxide. Tungsten trioxide forms two acids, tungstic acid, 
H2WO4. and mctatungstic acid, it also gives origin to 

seWal series of salts, to which the acids corresponding arc 
unknown. Thus we have salts of the iollowing types, MgOfWOj,),,, 
where m == i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and also where 

w. n -1: 2, 5; 3. 7; 4, 3;' 5, 12; M standing for a monovalent metal. 
The (M„ 0 )„{W 0 .,),p or salts are called jxiratungstatcs. 

Tungstic acid, llgWO,, is obtained as HgWO/HgO by precipitating 
a tungstate with cola acid; this substance has a bittor taste and 
its aqueous solution reddens litmus. By using hot acid the yellow 
anhydrous tungstic acid is precijiitated, which is insoluble in water 
and in all acids except hydrofluoric. It may be obtained in a 
flocculent form by exposing the hexachloride to moist air. Meta- 
tuvgstic acid, H.^WjO,.,7HyO, is o]>tainod by decomposing the 
barium salt with "sulphuric acid or the lead salt with hydrochloric 
acid. It form.s yellow octahedra, which become anhydrous at 
100°, and are converted into the trioxide on irnition. It is readily 
.soluble in water, and on boiling the aqueous solution a white hydrate 
is first deposited winch after a time is converted into the trioxide. 
Graham obtamed a colloidal tungstic acid by dialysing a dilute 
.solution of sodium tungstate and its equivalent of hydrochloric 
acid; on concentrating in a vacuum a gummy product is obtained, 
which still remams soluble after heating to 200°, but it is converted 
into the trioxide on heating to redness. When moistened it becomes 
adhesive. The solution has a bitter taste and does not gelatinize, 
even under the influence of boiling acids. 

Of th2 salts, the normal tungstates are insoluble in water with 
the exception oJ the alkaline tung.states; they are u.sually amorphous, 
but .some can be obUined in the crystalline lorni. The meta- 
tungstates of the alkalis are obtained by boiling normal tungstates 
with tungstic acid until the addition of hydrochloric acid to tlic 
filtrate gives no precipitate. The |no.st important tungstate is 
the so-called tungstate of .soda, which is sodium paratungstate, 
-zAHyO. Tins salt is obtained by roasting wolfram with 
sodium carbonate, lixiviatine, neutralizing the boiling filtrate with 
hydrochloric acid and crystallizing at ordinary teniperature». 
T*ie .salt form.s large monoclinic prisms; molecules coiitaimng 25 
and 21 HgO sejiaraLe from solutions crystallized at higher tempera- 
tures. The salt is used as a mordant in dyeing and calico printing, 
and also for making textiles non-inflammable. Several other 
.sodium tung.states art known, as well as potassium and ammomum 
tungstates. Many salts also occur in the mineral kingdom : 
lor example, schcelite is CaWO^, stolzite is PbWO^, farberite is 
t'eWO^. wolfram is (Fe.MnlWO^. whilst hubnerite is MnWO^. 

By partial reduction of the tungstates under certain conditions 
products are obtained which are insoluble in acids and alkalis and 
present a bronze-like appearance which earned for them the name 
of tunesien bronzes. The sodium compound was first obtained 
by Wohler on reducing sodium tungstate with hydrogen ; coal-gas, 
zinc, iron or tin also effect the reduction. It form.s golden cubes 
which are unattacked by alkalis or by any acid except hydrofluoric. 
It appears to be a mixture of which tlie components vary with the 
materials and methods used in its production (Pliilipp, Ber., 1882, 
1.5. p- 499)- A blue bronze, NaeW„ 0 ,h. forming dark blue cubeti 
with a red reflex, is obtained by electrolysing fused sodium para- 
tungstate; a purple-red variety, Na^W.^,,. and a reddish yellow 
form result when sodium carbonate and sodium tung.st.iic are 
heated respectively with tungsten trioxide and tinfoil. .Similar 
potassiurm tungsten bronzes are known. 

Tungstic acid clo.sely resembles molybdic acid in combining witii 
phobplionc, arsenious, arsenic, boric, vanadic and silicic acids to 
form highly complex acids of which a great many .salts exist. 
Of the phospliotun'^stic acids the most important is phosphoduo- 
decitungstic acid. H.,PW^j04n’«IL0, obtained in quadratm pyra- 
mids by crystallizing mixed solutions of orthophosphoric and 
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metatnoffSttic acids. Two sodium salts, viz. and 

NajPWiaOjfc'wHjO, arc obtained by heating sodium hydrogen 
phosphate with a iungstatc The most important silicotunustic 
acids are silicodceitungstic iicid, H„WjoSi0.m*3H20. tungstosilicic 
acid, li^W^.SiOjy^ol and sihcoduodecitungstic or Bilicotimgstic 
aad, ll^W,.SiO^, joHjL). Ua boiUng gelatinous silica with ammo- 
mum polyteng-statc and evaporating with the occasional addition 
of ammoiud, animonium sihcodeci tungstate is obtained as short 
rhominc }>risitis. On adding silver nitrate and decomposing the 
precipitated silver salt with hydrochloric add, a solution is obtained 
which on evaporation iii a vacuum gives the free acid as a glassy 
mass, jf this be dissolved in water and the solution concentrateJ, 
^.Ollu• siluic acid separates and tlie filtrate deposits tncliuic prisms 
ol tunestoHilicic acid. Silicotungstic add is obtamed as quadratic 
]>yramids from its mercurous salt which is prepared from mercurous 
mtrate and the salt formed on Ixiiling gidatiuous silicic acid with 
a poly tungstate of an alkali metal. 

PertHH^sttc Acid, MWO^.— The sodium salt, NaWOjdLO. is 
obtained by evaporating m n vacuum the product of boilmg a 
solution of sodium paratungstate with hydrogen peroxide. Its 
solution liberates chlorine from hydrochloric a-cid and iodine from 
jKitassium iodide. 

Halo^m Compounds . — Although the trioxide is soluble in hydro- 
fiuoric acid, evaporation of the solution leads to the recover^’’ j 
of the oxide unchanged. A double salt of the oxyfiuoride. viz. 
2KI*’ WOj;F 2‘H20, is obtained as crystalline scales dissob ing nor- 
mal potassium" tungstate in hydrofluoric acid and adding potassium 
hydroxide till a permanent precipitate is jurt formed. Other 
o\'\'flnorides arc known. The hexafluoride, WF^, is a very activ'e 
gaseous compound, which attacks glass and metals, obtained Irom 
tungsten hexachloncle and hydrofluoric acid (Kufl and Eisner, 
Her., 1905, 38, p. 742). Oxyfluorides of the formulae WOF4 and 
WO.jF, are also known. Tungsten forms four chlorides, viz. 
WCL "WCI4, W('b,, WCl,,. The dlchloride, WCU, is an amorphous 
g,re3’“ ])Owder obtamed by reducing the liexuchlonde at a high 
temperature in hydrogen, or. better, by beating the tetrachloride 
in a current of c.irfjon dioxide, it changes on exposure to air 
and dissolves slightly m watfT to g.ive a brown .solution the insoluble 
portion gradually liemg converted into an oxide with evolution ol j 
iivdrogen. The tetrachloride, VVCb, is obtained by jmrtial reclm tion | 
of the higher chlorides wnth hydrogen; a mixture ot tlio penta- 
and hcxa-chloride is distilled m a stream ol hydrogen or carbon 
dioxide, and the pentachloride which volatilize.s returned to the 
tlask several time'i, 'j'his gives the tetrachloride a.s a greyish 
l>rowm crystallfni* |>owdcr. It is vtry hygro,s<'opic and with "cold 
water givi*s the oxide and hydrochloric acid. t)n heating it gives 
the di- and pen ta -chlorides. At a hp-h temperature hydrogen 
reduces it to the metal jiartly in the form ot a black pvTophonc 
nowder. The pentachlonde, WClr,. is oblaincd as a product in 
tlie prepnrfition of llic letracldoricic. it forms black lustrous 
cr^'stals, or w-hen quickly condensed, a dark green crystalline 
powder. It melts at 2^8'’ and boils at 273*0"; the vapour donsity 
corresponds to the alxivc formula. Jt is more hygroscopic than 
the tetrachloride; and wlicn treated with much water the bulk 
js at once decomposed into (he blue oxide and hydrochloric acid, 
but an olive-green solution is also produced. Thes hoxachloride, 
Wri„. is obtamed by heating the iiieta) in a current of cli-y clilorme 
in th(‘ absence of oxygen or moisture, otheinvise some oxvclilondc 
IS fornmd; h sublimate of dark violet ciystals appear at first, but 
as the hexachlondc mcn'ases in quantity it collccls as a very dark 
red liquid 'V^'hen perfectly pure, the hexachlondc is stable even 
in moist air, but the presence ot an oxvclilonde brims about 
onergetic; deicoraposition ; similarly water iias no action on tlio 
ynire compound. Init^a trace ot the oxychloride occasions sudden 
decompf^sitiop imEo a greenish oxid^* and h\^lrochlo^c acid. It melts 
at 275® hnd b®jfe'at*3({fc>-7'' (759’5 mm). Vapour dcnsitv rieter- 
minations* indic™^ that, dissociation occurs w'hen tli®' vapour is 
hcatetl £l!t)«ye the bMItitg point 

Several are known. The mon oxychloride, WOCJj. 

is olitainccf ib K’d^a^ioular cry.stals by heating the oxide or dioxv- 
chloride m.ii jhiryent of 'the v'apcmr of the liexachloride, or from tlio 1 
tripxide ah^- ^ps^fliotus pentnchloride. It melty at 2 to' 4'’ and | 
boils at a2"^^^Tormih’g a red vapour. Moist air brings alKuit the ’ 
immi’diate fermation of a yellowish crust ol tungstic acid. The 
dioxychloridc. WOrtCl.. is obtained as a light lemon-fellow sublimate 
on passing chkirinc over the brown oxide It is unaffected bv moist 
air 01 cold water, and even when boiled with water the decom- 
position is inromplefe. Tungsten combine.s directly tvitli brondno 
t tp gfvo. when -the bromine is in excess, the penta- and not a hexa- 
l^romide. This substance foim.s crv.stals resembling iodine, whicli 
piclt at 276'"" and boil at 331". Tt slowly evolves bromine on stand- 
ing, and is at once decormposefl bv -water into the bine oxide and 
hvdrobromic acid. The dibromide. WBr... is a non-volaliU* bluish- 
black pmvder ob^ined by reducing the pentabromidc with hydrogen. 
By passing bromine vapour o\ er red-hot tungsten dioxide a mixture 
of 'wOj.f 3 r„ atid WOBr^ is obtained, from -u^hich the latter can lx* 
reittox’pd by gcnflv heating udien it ^mIat^Iizes. The dioxybromide 
fom.s lig;hl red cngstals or a yellow ]»owder; it volatilizes at a red 
fnd* is not arted iip^ by water. The monoxvbromide 


forms browaiah - black iiecdles, which melt at 277'' and boil at 
327 5' ; it is decompoaed by water. Tlie didodide* is obtained a.s 
g-reen metallic scales on passing iodine over rod-hot tung.stca. 

Tun fasten dt sulphide, wSy, is obtained as soft black acicular 
c^stais In' the action of sulphur, sulphuretted hydrogoo or carbon 
bisulphide on tungsten. The trisulpliide, WS., is obtajned bv 
dissolving the trioxide in ammonium sulphide or by parsing 
sulphuretted hydrogen into a solution of a timg .state and prccipitat 
ing by an acid in tioth case.s. When dry it is a black maijs •which, 
yields a liver-coloured powder, it is sparingly soluble in cohl water, 
but IS easily dissolved by potassium carbonate or ammouia. By 
dissolving it in a hydrosulphide n snlphotuni' state is produced; 
these s.alts Ldu also be obtamed by passing sulphuretted hydrogen 
into a sobitioii of a tungstate. 

A nitride, is obtained as a black powder by acting with 

a,ramonia on the oxytetracUloride or hexacifloride; it is insoluble 
in .sochum hydroxide, nitric and dilute sulphuric aads; strong 
sulphuric acid, however, gives a mmonia and i ung stic acids. Ammonia 
does not react with tungsten or the dioxide, but with trioxkle 
at a red heat a substance ot the formula VV^H^NyOft ib obtained, 
wbicti is insoluble in acids and aJkahs and on ign ti'on decomposes, 
evolving niti-ogt-n, liydiogen and ammonia. lhosplioru.s combines 
directly with the metal to form W.jP^. another phosphide, WpT\ 
results on igniting n mixture ol phosphorus pentoxjde and tungsten 
trioxide. 

The atomic wet,';ht has btteii determined by many investigators, 
the chieJ methods employed being the anal’ysi.s and syiithebia oi 
the trioxide and the analysis of the hcxachloride. The iormer was 
employed by 1 Penning ton and Smith end Pcsi {Zeit. anerg. Ch$m., 
1893, 8, pp. 198, 205), who obtained the value 183*42. 

TUNGUSES, a widespread Asiatic people, forming a main 
branch of the Mongol division of the MongobTatar family. 
They are the Tung-ku of Uie Chinese, probabl)^ a corrupt form 
of ionki or donhi, Unit is. men ” or “ people.” The Russian 
form Tiingi!L\, wrongly suppo.^ed to mean “ lake people,” appears 
to cx’cm first in the Dutch writer Massa (1612); but the r^ce 
lias been known to the Russians ever since they reached the 
Yenisei, 'fhe Tungus domain, covering many hundred thou- 
sand square miles in central and cast Siberia and in the Amur 
basin, stretches from the Yuhsci eastwards to the Tacific, where 
it occupies most of the seaboard between Korea and Karaduitka. 

I It also reaches the Arctic Ocean at two points, in tlic Nisovaya 
I tundra, west of the Khatanga River, and in a comparatively 
I small erwlosurc in the Yana basin o\'er against the Ly.i.kho\' 

I (New Siberia) Archipelago. But the Tuigiises proper arc 
I chielly ceiiLi'ed in the regdon watered liy tlie three laige eastern 
I tributaries of the Yenisei, which from them take their names of 
tbe Upper, Middle or Stony, and Lower Turguskik. Here the 
Tungii.ses arc iuiown to the Samoyedes by the name of Aiya 
or ‘‘ younger brothers,’* implying a comparatively rexient immi- 
! gration (confirmed by other indications) from Uk* Amur basin, 
which appears to be the original home boLli of the Tunguses 
and of the closely allied Manchus. The Amur is still mainly 
a Tungus rivx*r almo.st Jrom its source to its mouth : the Oroches 
(Orochus), Daurians, Lirars, Golds, Manegrs, Sanagir.s, Ngat- 
kons, Nigidals, and some other aboriginal tribes scattered along 
the main stream and its afflucnks— the Shiika, Sungari and 
Usuri—are all oi lungus slock and speech. On the Pacific 
the chief subdivisions' of the race are tlie Lamuts, or “sea 
people,” grouped in .small isolated hunting communities round 
the west coast ot the Sea of Okhotsk, and fiirther south the 
I Tazi between the Amur delta and Korea. I’he whole race, 
exclusive of Manchus, numhers probably little more than 50,000, 
of whom some 10,000 are in the Amur, basin, the rest in Siberia. 

The Tnnyua tvise is essentially Mongolic, bein^ cliaracteriaxd bv 
broad flat features, small nose, wide mouth, thin Mps, small Iflack 
and somewhat obUque eyes, black lank hair, dark olive or b]*onzc 
complexion, low* stature, avera,c;intr not more than 5 ft. 4 in.; 

' they are distingui'flied from bther 'Mon,'*olic peoples bv the squaiv 
shape of the skull and the sHm, wirv, wdl- proportioned fifrure. 
This clescnptioD applies wrie especially to tlio TunKUibka tribes, 
who may be regarded as typical Tunguses, and wUo^ unlike mewt 
other Mongols, betray no tendency to obc,sity. They arc classed 
tiy the Rns<nans, accryrding to their various pursuits, as Reindeer. 
Horse, Cattle, Dog, Steppe and l^rcst Tunumaes, A few have 
become settled agricuiltumts ; but the great bulk of the race arc 
still essentially iorcst hunters, using the rdndecr both as mounts 
and as pack animals. Nearly all l^d nomad liiTs ih pursuit of 
fur-bearing animals, whose skins th^' surplv to Russian and Yaknt 
traders in exchange for ‘provisions, clothing and other necessaries 
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of life. The picturesque and even (degant national costume shows 
ui it# ornamentation and ^^cne^al style decided Japonobe influence, 
duo no doubt to long-continued intercourse with that nation at 
some period previous to the spread of the race from the Amur 
valley to Siberia, Many of the Tungus tribes have been baptized, 
and ace, thertdorc, reckoned as " Greek Christians but Russian 
orthodoxy haa not penetrated far below Iht' surface, and most of 
them are still at heart Shamanists and nature*- worshippers, secretlv 
keeping the taeth and claws of wild animals as idols or amulets, 
and observing Christian rites only under coinpulsion. But, whether 
Christians or pagans, all alike are distinguished above other Asiatics 
perhaps above all other peoples, for their truly noble moral quahties. 
All observers describe them as “ cheerful under the most depressing 
circumstances, persevering, open-hearted, trustworthy, modest vet 
sell-reliant, a fearless race of hunters, born amidst the -loom' of 
their dense pine forests, exposed from the cradle to every danger 
from wild beasts, cold and hunger. Want and hardships of ever\' 
kind they endure with surprising fortitude, and nothing can 
induce them to take service under the Russians or quit their soUlarv 
woodlands" (Keane's p, 479). Their numliers are stcadilv 
decreeing owdng to the ravages of small- pox, scarlet fever, anil 
especially ^mine, their most dreaded enemy. Their domain is also 
being continually encroached upon by the aggressive Yakuts from 
the north and cast, and from the south b}" the Slavs, now settled 
m comj^ct bodies in the province of liicutsk about the upper course 
of the Y enisci. It is remarkable that, Yvhile the Russians often show 
a tendency to become assimilated to the Yakuts, the most vigotoiis 
and ex])ansive of all the Siberian peoples, the 'funguses everywhere 
yield before the advance of their more civilized ncif>hbours or 
become absorbed in the aurroundimr Slav coiuuiunities. In the 
Amur valley the same fate is overtaking the kindred tnbes, who 
are disajipearing before the grerit waves of Chinese migration from 
the south and Russian encroaclunents both from the east and 
west. 

See L. Adam, Grummaire de la toungmse (Haris, 1874); 

C, Hiclusch, Dig Tun^isen (St Pett*rsbiirg, 1879); L. Schrenck, 
Rgisen tmd Forschunpnn in Amurlamlc (St Petersburg, 1881-1891); 
Mainov, Niehoiorva clannviu (Irkutsk, 1898). 

TUNIC (G, Kiifr. tunia\ Hmical, taken, before tlie Norman con- 
quest, directly from Liit. iuvira. of which the origin Is unknown), 
properly the nLime given in Lutiu to the prinripnl undergarment 
of men and women, im.^wering to the chiton (xt7f'>r) of the 
(h'eeks, and covcri'd h}' the outer garment, ih^^pu/la (Gr. t/xcmoi'), 
in the (‘use ol women, and by the iieculiar Reman garment, the 
toga, in ihe case of irieii. The male fnnira differed from the 
XiTMv in usually having short sleeves (see further C’ostume : 
^ Andenl Greek and Roman). The term, more often in the Iona 
“ tunicle ” (Lat. dim. iunicula), is applied, in ecclesiastical 
usage, to a vc.stment worn over the alb b} the sub-deacon in 
the celebration ol the Muss. Tn general current usage it is Ubcd 
oi any loose short garment, girt at the waist and reaching 
fiom tile neck to some dLstanre above the kne<\ it is thus 
tile name of the latigiie coat of a soldier of the British armv. 
There are numerous uses of “ tunic ’’ or “ tunica " in anatom) ^ 
zoolog)^ and botauv' in the sense of a lovering or intcgumeiU. 

TUNICATA. This group of marine animals was formerly 
regorded as constituting, along with the Polyzoa and the 
Brachiopoda, the inverlcJ:)ratc class Molluscoidea. It is now 
known to be a degenerate h'aiKdi of the Chordata, and to be 
more nearly related to the Vertebrata than to any group of the 
Tnvertebrata. 'J'lie Tunicata are found in all seas, from the 
littoral zbne down to ab>’SBal depths. They occur either fixed 
or free, solitary, aggregated or in colonies, The fixed forms are 
the “ simple and “ compound ” Ascidians The colonies are 
]Droduce,d by budding and the members are fxjnvenienily known 
aa Ascidiozooidp. Some Tunicata undergo alternation of gcncra- 
tiom, and most of them show a retrograde metttmorp]io>sis in 
their life-history. 

Htstoby ^ 

More than two thousand years Aristotle ga\'e a short account 
of a simple Ascidian under the name of Tethyum. SchIos.scr and 
Enis, in a paper on Rofryllus, published in the Phihsophital Trans- 
actions of the l^oyal Society for 175O, first brouglil the compound 
Ascidian into notice; but it was not until the coinjacncQmcnt of 
the 19th ccntur^^ as a result of the careful anatomical iiivestiKafions 
of G. Cuvier (i) upon the simple Ascidians and of J. C. Savigny (2) 
upon the compound, that the close relationship between these two 


^ Only tlie more important works can be mentioned here. For a 
more dbtailed account of the history of the ijroup and a full biblio- 
graphy sec (17) and (35) in the list of works at the end of this article. 


groups of the Tunicata was conclusively demonstrated. Lannaok 
(3) wi 1816 instituted the class Tunicata. which he placed between 
the Radiara and the Vermes in his sy.steni of classification. The 
Tunicata included at that time, besides the simple and the compound 
Aaadians, the pelagic forms Pyrosoma, which had been first made 
known by E. H6ron in 1804, and Salpa, described by P. Forskal in 1775. 

A. V. Chamisso, in 1819, made the important disc«ovor)' that Salpa 
m its lifc-histor/ pas.ses tlirough the series of changes ‘which vwre 
afterwards more fully described by ]. ]. S. Stcenstrup in iH/\2 as 
" alternation of generations and a‘few years later Knhl and Van 
Hassell's investigations upon the same' animal resulted in the 
(lisco\ c^v of the alternation in the directions in which the wave of 
con tra ction pa s.ses along the heart and in which the blood circulates 
through the Ijody. It has since been found that this observation 
bolds -ood for all groups ot the Tunicata. In iH2(i H. Milne- 
Edwards and Andouin made a series tif observations on living 
compound Asciflians, and amongst otlier discoveries they iound 
the free swimming tailed larva, and traced its development into the 
young Ascidian. 

In 1845 Car] Schmidt (b) first announced the presence in the test 
of some Ascidians of " tunicine." a substance very similar to cellu- 
lo.se. and in the following yi-ar Lowie and A. v. Kfilliker (7) coniirmed 
the discoverj^ and made some additional observations upon this 
substance and upon Ihe structure of the test in general. T. II. 
Huxley (8). in an important series of papers published in the 
Transactions of the Royal and Linnean Societies of London from 1851 
onwards, discussed the structure, embn,'ology and affinities of tlie 
pelagic Tunicates Pyrosoma, Salpa, Doliolum and Ai>p§ndiculayia, 
These important forms were also investigated a^ut the same time 
by C. Gegenbaur, C. Vogt, H. Muller, A. Krohn and F. S, Leuckaxt. 
The most important epoch in the history of the Tunicata is the date 
of the publication of A Kowalevsky's celebrated memoir upon the 
development of a simple Ascidian (9). The tailed larva had bei'ii 
previously investigated; but its minute structure had not been 
sufiicicntly examintid, and the meaning of what was known of it had 
not been understood. It was reserved for Kowalevsky in i86f) to 
demonstrate the striking similarity in structure and in development 
between the larval Ascidian and the \'(‘rlebrate embryo. He showed 
that the relaiionr, between the ner\'ous system, the notochord and 
the alimentary canal are the same in the two forms, and have been 
brought about by a ver>’* similar course of embryonic development. 
Tliis discover)" clearly indicated tliat the Tunicata arc cloicly allied 
to Amphioxus and the Vertebrata, and that the tailed larva repre- 
sents the jYriiuitivc or ancestral form irom which the adult Ascidian 
has been evolved by degeneration, and this h*d naturally to the view 
usually accepted at the present day. that the group is a degenerate 
side-branch from the lower end ol tliS** phylum Chordata, which 
includes the Tunicata (Urochorda). Balunoposstts, &c. (Heifiichorda) , 
Atnphioxus (Ctphnlochorda) aud the l/webi-ata. fewalevsky's 
great discovery has smec been confirmed and extended to |Jl other 
groups of the Tunicata by C. v. Kupllcr (12), A. Gli^d {larAtid 15). 
and others. 

In XS72 H. Fol (14) added largel)" to the knowledge df Appeu- 
dicularudae, and Ciard ( 1 5) to that of the compound Ascidians. The 
niobl important additions which hex e bei n made to the latter since 
have been those described by Von Drasche (lo) from the Adriatic 
rond those discovered by Hie " Challenger " and other exiieditions 
(17). The structure and the systematic arrangement of the simple 
Asudians haw hiien mainly discussed oi recent years by J, Alder and 
A. Xluacock (iS), C. Heller (19). H. de Lacaze-Duthiers (20), M 
'aaus'tedt (21). L. Roul^. R. Hartnieyer, C. P. Sluitcr, V/. Michaelecn 
raid W. A, Herdman {17, 22). In 187*^ Ussoff (23) investigated the 
minute structure of the nervous system and of the under! ving gland 
(lirst discovered by Hancock), and showed that the duct communi- 
cates with the front of the branchial sac or pharynx bv an aperture 
in the dorsal {or " dlfactory ") tubercle. In 1880 C. ]uhn (24) 
drew attention to the aimilaiity in structure and relations betv'een 
this gland and tj:i8 kypopkysis cur^bri of the vortelirate lirain, and 
insisted upon thftir homofogy, M. M. Metcalf has since added to 
our knowledge of these structures. The Thaliacca have of late 
years been the su^ect of several very important memoirs. Tin 
researches oi F. Todfiro, W. K. Brooks (25), W. Saleiisky (20), 
O. Seeliger, R^orotliefl uand others have elucidated tlm embn/ologv. 
the genitT»ationaiid the lite-history of the Salpidae; and K. Grobbeii 
Barrois (27). and more especially Uljanin (28), have elaborateh 
worked out llie structure and the details of the coupfiicated life- 
history of the Doliolidae. Finally, we owe to the successive 
memons of J- Hjort, O. Seeliger, W. B. Ritter, E. van Beneden. 
C. j ulin, C P . Shuter,' R. Hartmoy^r and others tlie description 
of many new forms and much information as to the development 
and life-history of the group. 

The new forms described from Puget Sound and Alaska have 
drawn renewed attention to the similarity of the fauna in that region 
of Ihe North Pacihe and the fauna of north-west Europe. Thcrt? 
IS probably a common circumpolar Tunicate fauna which sends 
ex tensions downwards in both Atlantic and Pacific. Aa the reyaJt 
of the caroftkl duai^itative work of the German I'lankton expedi- 
tion. A. Borgert thinks that (the temperature of the water has more 
to do with both the horizontal and the vertical distribution of pelagic 
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Tuniciita m the sea than any other factor, it is probable that the 
occasional phenoiiu'nal swarms of DohoLum which have been met 
with in summer iii the North Atlantic are a resuit of tlie curious 
lifc'history wbicli, m fax'ourablc circumstances^ allows a small 
number of biuhiing forms to produce Irom the numerous minute 
buds an enormous number ut the next generation. The ^rcat 
incrcasu in ih(‘ number ol species known from ri '.irly all seas 
during the List twelve or liftecn years ot the itjth century'’ enables 
us now to form a truer estimate of the geo{::rapliical distribution oJ 
the eroii]) than was possible when tlie “ Cdiallen^cr “ collections 
wen de, scribed, and shows that the 'J'unicala at least f^ivc no support 
to tJie “ In (>olai theory " ol the distribution of animals. 

Anatomy 

As a ty])e of the 1 'unicaia, Ascuha mcntula, one of the larger 
.pecies 01 tlie simple Ascidianfa, may be taken. This species is 

found in most of the 
ex/#™/ European seas, in shaT 

low water. It has an 
irregularly ovate form, of a dull 

grey colour, and is attached to 
.some foHMgn object by one end 
(fig. i). The opjiosite end of the 
body has a terminal opening sur- 
rounded by eight rounded lobes. 
This is the mouth or branchial 
aperture, and it indicates the 
anterior cml of the animal. About 
half-way back from the anterior 
end is tlie atrial or cloacal aperture, 
surrounded by .six lobes and placeil 
upon the dorsal edge. When the 
Ascidian is living and undisturbed, 
water is being constantly drawm 
in Ihrougli the branchial aperture 
ami pas.-icd out through the atnal. 
Tf coloured jitu'ticlcs be placed in 
the water near the apertures, they 
are .seen to be sutked into the body 
through the brcinchial aperture, 
and after a short time some ol 
them are ejected with consideraMe 
force through the atrial aperture 
The current of water passing in 
is for respiratory purposes, and it 
also conv(>ys food into the animal. 
Th<‘ atrial current is mainly tl.e 
water which has been used in respi- 
ration, but It also contains al! 
excretions from the body, and at 
times the ova and .spermatozoa or 
the embryos. 

'riieoiitet gu y pari of the body, 
w'hicli IS attached at or near it.s 
posterior end and pene- 
trated by the two aper- 
tures, is the " lest.” This is a 
firm gelatinous cuticular secretion 
upon the outer surface of the 
ectoderm, which is a layer of flat cells. Although at first produced 
as a cuticle, the lest .soon becomes organized by the migration into 
It of cells derived from the mesoderm, A Kowalcvstvy has idiown 
that cellf;.ot^hv.nK^senchymc of the Lnw'a make their way through 
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the ectoderm to the exterior during the metamorphosis, and 
become tlie first cells of the young lest. Some of the cells in the 
adult test may, however, be ectodermal in origin (see fig. 2). 
These test cells may remain as rounded or fusiform or stellate cells 
! embedded in the gelatinous matrix, to which they are constantly 
adding by secretions on their s rfaces; or th^ may develop 
vacuoles which become larger and fuse so that each cell has an 
ovate clear cavity (a bladder cell), surrounded by a delicate film 
of protoplasm wiih the nucleus still visible at one point; or thev 
may form pigment granules in the i)rut(.)pldsm; or, lastly they may 
deposit carbonate of lime, so that oiu- or several ol them together 
produce a calcareous spicule in the test. Only the unmodified 
test cells and the bladder cells arc found in Ascidia menUda (Hg. 3). 






Fig. I . — Ascidiii mcntula, from 
the right side. 

a/, Atrial aperture; 6r, bran- 
chial apiTtuie; i, te.st. 


Tb9 Test, 



p ' -m 

. (From H( alman, " ( kalli'nj^er" Report.') 

Fig. 2,---'DiagramjTiatic section of part of Mantle and Test of an 
Ascidian, showing tlie formation of a vessel and the structure of 
the test, 

m, Mantle. hU, Bladder cell. me, Mantle cells. 

Ectoderm# s, s', Blood sinus m mantle y. Septum of ves- 

fc, Test cell. being drawn out sel. 

(m, Matrix. mto test. 



(From yV/t’ CntnMitgc 

Fig 3.- 


Xiiturnl IIi*ior\, vol vii.. “ Fishes, 
M.iciiiilUn Co., Lid.) 


■ M'o. Uy ])ermti!ijilon of 



J^'IC. 4. 

A vessel from the test. 
Diagrammatic transverse sec- 
tion of a vessel. 


-Section through the surface layer ot Test of Ascidia 
mcntula { x 50). 

W, Bladder cells; it, test cell; //. . terminal knobs ot vessels; 
V, vessels of test 

(lalcareous spicules are lound chiefly in the Didemnidae amongst 
tompouiul Ascidiaiis; but pigmented cells may occur in the test of 
almost all groups of 1 ‘imicata. The matnx in which these structures 
are embedded is usually clear and apparently homogeneous; but in 
some cases it becomes flnely tibnllated. especially m the tamilv 
Cynthndac. It is this matrix w^hicli contains tunicine. At one 
])oiiit on the left side near the posterior end a tube enters the test, 
and then splits up into a number of branches, which extend in all 
directions and finally terminate 
m rounded enlargements or bulbs, 

.situated chiefly in the outer layer 
ol the test. These tubes are knowm 
as the “ vessc’ls " of the test, and 
they contain blood Each vessel 
IS bounded by a layer of ectoderm 
cells lined by connective tissue 
(fig. 4, B), and is divided into tw'o 
tubes by a septum of connective 
tissue. The septum does not 
extend into th<‘ terminal bulb, 
and consequently the two tubes 
communicate at their ends (fig. 

4. A). The vessels are formed by ,\ 
an outgrowth of n blood sinus b' 

(denved originally from the bias ' 

tocoele of the embryo) from the Ectoderm 

iHidy wall (mantle) into the test. Connective tissue, 

the wall of the sinus being formed s' The tw^o tubes, 
by connective tissue and pushing * b'q^tum. 
out a covering of ectoderm in Terminal bulb, 
front of it (fig. 2. s'). The lest is 

turned inwards at the branchial and atrial apertures to line two 
funnel-like tubes — ^the branchial siphon leading to the branchial 
sac, and the atrial siphon leading to the atrial or peribranchial 
cavity. 

The body wall, inside the test and the ectoderm, is formed of a 
layer (the somatic layer of mesoderm) of connective tissue, enclosing 
muscle fibres, blood sinuses, and nerves. This layer (the mantle) 
has very much tlie shape of the test outside it. but at the two 
apertures it is drawn out to form the branchial and „ 
atrial siphons (tig. 5). In the walls of these siphons . 

the muscle fibres form powerful circular bands, the 
sphincter muscles. Throughout the rest of the mantle ^ 

tne bands of muscle fibres form a rude irregular net- ^ 
work. They are numerous on the right side of the body, and almost 
totally absent on the left. The muscles are all formed of very long 
fusiform non-stnped fibres. The connective tissue of the mantle 
is chiefly a clear gelatinous matrix, containing cells of various 
shapes; it is frequently pigmented, giving brilliant red or yellow 
colours to the body, and is penetrated by numerous lacunae, in which 
the blood flows. Inside the mantle, in all parts of the body, except 
along the ventral edge, there is a cavity- -tlie atrial or peribranchial 
cavity — ^which opens to the exterior by the atrial aperture. This 
cavitv is lined by a lavcr of cells derived orieinally from the ectoderm’ 

’ According to E. van Beneden and Julin (30) only the outer 
wall of the atrium is lined with cpiblast, the inner wall being deri^•ed 
from the h3q)obk8t of the primitive branchial sac. 
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and directly continuous with that layer through the atrial 
aperture ^fig. (>); consequently the mantle is covered both 

externally and internally by 
ectodermal cells. 

I'hcre IS no true body 
cavity or coelom in the 
mesoderm; and yet the Tuni- 
cata arc Coelomata m tlieir 
structure and affinities, al- 
thou{.'k it is very doubtful 
whether the anterocoele 
which has been descril:>e() 
in the development is really 
found. In any case the 
coelom if formed is after* 
wards suppre^ed, and in 
the adult is only represented 
by the pericardium and its 
derivatives and the small 
cavities of the renal and re* 
productive organs. 

The branchial aperture 
(mouth) leads into the bran- 
chial siphon 
(buccal cavity or 
stomodaeuin), 
and this ojicns 
into the anterior 
end of a vary larc^e cavity (the 
brancliial sac) which extends 
nearly to the posterior end 
of thi' body (see bps 5 and 
(j) . This branchial sac is 
an enlarged and modified 
jiharynx. and is therefore 
properly a part of the ali- 
mentary canal. The oeso 
phagus opens from it far back 
on the dorsal edge (see below) . 
The wall of the branchial sac 
is pierced by a large number 
of vertical slits — the stig- 
mata — placed in numerous 
transverse rov/s (secondary or 
subdivided gill-slits). These 
slits place the branchial sac 
in communication with the 
peri branchial or atrial cavity, 
which lies outside it (fig. 6), 
Between the stigmata the 
wall of the branchial sac is 
tra\'erscd by blood-vessels, 
which arc arranged in three 
regular series (fig. 7) — (1) the 
transverse vessels, which run 
horizontally round the wall 
Jf.' ov. . 

m .5 
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Fig. 5. — Diagrairmatic dissection 
of A. mentiUa to .show the anatomy 


Atrial aperture. 
Branchial aperture. 
Anus. 

Branchial sac. 

Dorsal lamina. 

Dorsal tubercle, 

(Stu/, Endostyle. 

Heart. 

Intestine. 

Mantle. 

Nerve ganglion. 
Oe.sophagus, 
oju, Oesophag< al aperture. 
ov, Ovary. 

phr, fTribranchial cavity, 
Rectum. 

Stomach. 

Test. 

Tentacles. 

Vas deferens. 


at, 

ins, 

dl, 

dt, 
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wi, 
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St, 
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ngl, Subneural gland. 
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and open at their dorsal and ventral ends into large longi- 
tudinal vessels, the dorsal and ventral sinuses; (2) the fine 
longitudinal vessels, which run vertically between adjacent trans- 
verse vessels and open into them, and which bound the stigtnata ; 
and (3) the internal longitudinal bars, which run vertically in 



LC of Asddia 


from inside. 


Jv, J'ine longitudinal vessels. 
/),/>’, Papillae, 

Stigmata. 



tm 

(Krom Th/> CamMdf^ Natural History, vol. vii., “ Fishes,” &c. By permission of 
Macmillan & Cu., Ltd.) 

Fig.6.- 


the atrial aperture, seen from anterior surface, left side uppermost. 

At, 

Atrial aperture. 

mb, 

Muhclc-bundles. 

atl. 

Atrial lobe. 

ov, 

Ovary. 

Brs, 

Branchial sac. 

pbr, 

Peribranchial cavity. 

cl, 

Cloaca. 

f, 

Rectum. 

con, 

Connective. 

ren, 

Renal vesicles. 

dbls, 

Dorsal blood-sinus. 

sg. 

Stigmata. 

dh 

Dorsal lamina. 

sph, 

Atrial sphincter. 

end, 

Endostyle. 

t, 

Test. 

Sd. 

Genital ducts. 

ty> 

Transverse vessel. 


Intestine. 

ty, 

Typhlosole. 

lv> 

m, 

rnterstigmatic vessel. 
Mantle. 

vbls, 

Ventral blood-sinus. 


d---\ 
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(From Herdnian. Chalim^cr 

Fig. 7. — A, J’ari of branchial t 
B, Transverse section of same. 
ir, 'ITausverse vessel. 
c 4 , Connecting duct. 
hm. Horizontal membrane. 
tl, internal longitudinal bar, 

(A and B are drawn to cliJIerent scales. 

a plane internal to that of the transverse and fine longitudinal 
vessels. These bars cximinunicate with the transverse vessels 
by short side branches where tliey cross, and at these points are 
prolonged into the lumen of the sac m the form of hollow papillae. 
The edges of the stigmata arc richly set with cilia, which efrive the 
water from the branchial sac into the pcribranchial cavity, and so 
cause the currents that flow in through the branchial aperture and 
out through the atrial. 

Along its ventral edge the wall of the l)ranchiHl sac is continuous 
externally with tlie mantle (iig. (>), while internally it is thickened 
to form two parallel longitudirial folds bounding a 
groove, the " endo.style " or ventral furrow (figs. 5, 

6, 8. et^d.) corresponding to the hjqiopharyngeal groove of Amphtoxus 
and the median part of the thyroid gland of Vertebrata. The 
endoderm ceils which line the endo.style are greatly enlarged at the 
bottom, when* they ht'nr very long cilia, and on part.s of the sides 
of the furrow as to form projecting glandular pads (fig. 8, gL). 
11 is generally sup- 
posed that tins organ 
is a gland for the pro- 
duction of the mucous 
^ secretion which is 
^u’cad round the edges 
01 the branchial sac 
and catches the food 
particles in the pass- 
ing current of wate.T. 

It has, however, been 
pointed out that there 
are comparatively few 
gland cells in the epi- 
thelium of the endo- 
style, and that it is 
possible tliat this fur 
row IS merely a ciliated 
path along which the 
mucous secretion (pro- 
duced in part by the 
subneural gland) is 
conveyed posteriorly 
along theventral edge of the branchial sac. There are sensory bipolar 
cells in the lateral walls of the endostyle. At its anterior end thy 
edges of the endostyle become continuous with the 
right and left halves of the posterior of two circular 
ciliated ridges — the peripharyngeal bands — ^whichrun 
parallel to one another round the front of the branchial sac. Tlic 
dorsal ends of the posterior peripharyngeal band bend posteriorly 
(enclosing the qubranchial groove) , and then join to 
form the anterior end of a fold which runs along Ihe 
dorsal edge of the branchial sac as far as the oeso- 
phageal aperture. This fold is the dorsal lamina (figs.,$, U.-dl). 


0 ,0' 
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Fig. 8. — Transverse* section of the endo- 
style of an Avscidian. 
hr., Branchial sac; end., lip.s of endo- 
style; gl., glandular tracts; m.b., muscle 
bands; pbr., peribranchial cavity; sg., 
stigma; v.v. ventral vessel. 
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It probably serves to direct the stream of food particles artanRled 
in a string of mucus from the anterior part of the dorsal lamina to 
~ . the oeso]>hamiH- in many Asadians this organ, instead 

, of being a continuous membranous fold as m ^ . mefU-ula, 

aagu§ s. .g represented by a aeries of elongated triangular pro- 
cesses — the clorscil lam',uets — one attached in the dorsal metlian 
line opposite lo each transverse vessel of the branchial sac. The 
anterior ])enpharyngeal band, ia a complete circular ridge, havine 
no connexion with either the endostyle or the dorsal lamina. In 
front of it lies the prebrancliial aonA, \« 4 uch separates the branchial 
sac Ix'liind from the branchlbl siphdn in front. The ])rebranchial 
/one is bounded nntoriorlv by a riliJBCular bancK-the posterior 
edge of the sphincter rauacie— *wUicli bears a circle ol long delicate 
T tMcte processes, the teatacloB (figs. 5, 9, 10, tn). Tlu’se project 

** inwardR at riffht angles so as to form a network across 

the entrance to the branchial sac. Each tentacle consists of con- 
nective tissue covered with epithelium (endoderm). and contains 
two or more cavities which are 
continuous with blood sinuses in 
the mantle. lii the 
Sabaeural niedian line near 

^ ■ the anl<‘rior end ol Die 
bodv, and embedded m the mantle 
on the ventral surface of the* nerve 
ganglion, there lies a small gl nidiilar 
mass ■ the snliiieural gland — which, 
as Jnlin has shown (2^), there is 
reason to rei.ard as Die homologiie 
of the hypophysis icretm of the 
vertebrate brain, Julin and E van 
Bcnedcn have suggested that tlu* 
function ot this organ may possibly 
be renal. The subncural gland, which 
was first noticed bv Hancock, com^ 
municates anteriorly, as Ussoff (23) 
pointed out, by means of a narrow 
duct with the front of the branchial 
sac (pharynx) The opening ol the 
duct is enlarged to form a funnel- 
shaped cavity, which may be folded 
upon itself, c()n\'oluted, or even 
broken up into a number of smaller 
openings, so as to form 
a complicated projec- 
tion, called the dorsal 
tubercle, situated in the dorsal part 
ol tlie prcbranchinl zone (tig pi). 
-Diagrammatic sec- The dorsal tuben le in A . mmhila is 
tion through anterior dorsal somewhat horseshoe- shaped (tig 
port of A, mentula, showing jo); it varies in form in most A sc i- 
_ 1. ..V.. dians according to the genus and 

species, and in some cases in the 
individual also The function of the 
neural I'hind must still be regarded 
as doubtful. The secretion is formed 
by the deiieneration and disintegra- 
tion of cells proliferated from the 
walls ol the duct or its branches, 
and no concretions are found. The 
ciliated funnel of the dorsal tubercle 
is a sense-organ, innervated by a large nerve from the ganglion; 
it may be a sense-organ for te.stiug the quality of the water entering 
the brarichial saci 

The .single oloagated ganglion in the median dorsal line of the 
mantle betwfeeijwtbe bnjnchial and atrial siphons is tlie only nerve- 
cen^A * meniulct and most other Tunicata. It is the 
NervouM . degenerate -Remains of the anterior part of 'Hie ccrebro- 
Systhm, > nervous system of the tailed lan^al Ascidian (see 

below): The posterior or spinal part has entirely disappeared in 
most Tuajciito. It j^OfsistS, however, in the Appendiculariidac and 
traces of it are^fcujJiTin'.some Ascidians {e.g. Clavelina) The ganglion 
gi»veb oh di^triiutory nerves at both ends, which -run through the 
* •' mantle to the neighbourhood of the ap(.*ri;ures. where 
Sense* ’they divide and subdivide. The only sense-organs are 
OrgaoM, pigment spots between the branchial and atrial lobes, 

the tentacles 'at the baseot the branchial siphon, the dorsal tubercle, 
and possibly the laiyfuets or dorsal lamina. These are all in a lowly 
developed conditihn. Nerve-endings have also been' found in the 
endostyle. the peripharyngeal bands and other parts of the wall of 
‘the pharynx. The larval Ascidians, on the other hhnd, have well- 
developed intracerebral optic and otic sense-organs; and in some 
ol the pelagic Tumcata otocysts and pigment spots or eyes are found 
m connoxion with the ganglion. Atrial tentacles (which may also 
be sensory) ItAvtJ ttow been found in a number of the gregarious 
Cynthiidae and Pohrjjtyelidae. 

The mouth and the pharynx (branchial sac) have already been 
described. The remainder of the alimentary canal 
Aimamw ^ bent tube which in A. mentula and most other 
Ascidians lies embedded in the mantle on the left 
sitii'bf the body, and projects mtb the pcribranchial cavity. The 
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oe8opha.guR leaven the brancliial .sac in the dorsal middle line 
near the posterior end of the dorsal lamina (see fig. 5, aea)» It 
18 a short curved tube which leads ventrally to the large fusiform 
Ihick-walled stomach. The intestine emerges from the ventral end 
of the stomach, and soon turns anteriorly, then dorsally, and then 



Fig. 10. — Ddrsal Tubercle and neighbouring o^T^ans of A. nientuia. 

Lettering as before. 

egy, Epibranchial groove; p’ebruuchial zone. 

posteriorly so as to form a curve — the intestinal loop — orien pos- 
teriorly. The intestine now curve.s anteriorly again, and fi-om flii.s 
point runs nearly straight forward as Du* rfctum, thus completing 
a second curve - the rectal loo])— ('jien anteriorly (see fig. 3). The 
wall of the mtestine is tluckeiu‘d iiitrrnally to form the typhlosole, 
a pad which runs aionp its entire length. The anus open.s into the 
dorsal part of the pcribranchial cavity near to Die atrial ajierture. 
The walls of the stomach are gl^J'^diiiar; and a system of delicate 
tubules with dilated ends, which ramifies over the outer wall of Die 
intestine and communicates wiDi 1 he cavity of the stomach by means 
of a duct, IS probably a dig^i>tive gland. 

A mass of large clear vesicles which occupies rectal loop, and 
may extend over the adjacent walls of the intestine, is a renaf organ 
without a duct. I'.ach vesicle is the modified remains 
ol a part of the primitive co('lom or body cavity, aftd is feretory 
formed of cells which elnninale nitrogenous waste 
matters from the blood circulating m the nejglibonring blood 
lacunae and deposit them in Die cavity of tlie vesicle, where 
they form a concentrically laminated concretion of a yellowish or 
brmvn colour. 1'hese concretions contain uric acid, and in a large 
Ascidian are very numerous. The nitrogenous waste jiroducts are 
thus fleposited and stored uji in the ix*nal vesicles 111 jilace of being 
excreted Irom the body. In other Ascidians the renal organ may 
dilier from the poriNottAillliaUflawiture; but in no case 

has it an , unless the suteeural is to be regarded 

as an additiol^ ^al organ. 

The heacre is ah elongated iositorm tube placed iin the ventral 
and pAftfWior edp of the «tomach, in a fejiaCf (the-*jpj(8jicardium) 
whicbill part pf the original coelom or body cavity, the 
rest exists merely in the form of^cunae and 

of thA mvitiEs ot the rejjroductivc organs and renal 
vcsiclAwifi the adult Ascidian. The wall of the heart j ' 
formed la ver of ejHtheho- muscular Cells, the 

ends of -lrfaich arc croiw-striated ; and wAveg ALj#itraction pass 
along it MM} to end, first for a of beats in one 

direction and the otlMiAP’tNF^ reverse the course of 

circulation penodicAlty. At heart is continued into 

a vessel (see fig. 1 1), v'hich is merely a large sinus or lacuna lined with 
a delicate endothelial layer. The sinus leaving the ventral end of 
the heart Is called the branchio-cardiac vessel, ^ and the heart itself 
Is merely the differentiated posterior part Of this sinus and is there- 
fore a ventral vessel. The branchio-oardiac vessel, after giving off 
a branch which, along with a corresponding branch from the caxdio- 
visceral vessel, goes to the test, runs along the ventral edge of the 
branchial sac externally to the endostyle, and communicates 
laterally with the ventral ends of all the transverse vessels of the 
branchial sac. The sinus leaving the dorsal end of the heart is called 
the cardio- visceral Vessel, and this, after giving off to the test the 
branch above mentioned, breaks up into a nimiber of sinuses^ which 
ramify over the aKmentary canal and the other viscera. These 
visceral lacunae finally communicate with a third great sinuS) the 



^ On account of the periodic reversal of the circulation none of the 
vessels can be called arteries or veins. 
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viscero-branchiai vessel, which rails forward along the dorsal edge 
of the branchial sac externally to the dorsal lamina and joins the 
dorsal ends of all the transverse vessels of the branchial sac. Besides 
those throe chief systems, there are numerous lacunae in all parts 


dorsal 



Fig. II. — Diagram of the Blood Circulation in an Ascidian. The 
test is solid black. 


ai, Atrial aperture. da, Dorsal aorta. 

hy, Branchial aperture. /rf, Heart. 

hv^ Branchio- visceral vessel. vv, Ventral or branchio-cardiac 

fv, Cardio- visceral system. vessel, 

of the body, by means of which anastomoses are established between 
the diSerent currents of blood. All tlicsc blood spaces and lacunae 
are to be re^garded as derived from the blaatocoele of the embryo, 
and not, as has been usually supposed, from the coelom (30). Mdieii 
Camr # d/ ^ heart contracts ventro-dorsaUy tlie course of the 
ClfculmtioM circulation is as follows ; the blood whieh is flowing 
through the vfjissels of the brancliial sac is collected in 
an oxygenated condition in the brancliio-carcliac vessel, and, after 
receiving a stream of blood from the test, enters the heart {U), 
It is then propelled from the dorsal end of the heart into the 
cardio-visceral vessels, and so reaches the test and digestive and 
other organs; then, after circulating in the visceral lacunae, it passes 
into the branchio- visceral vessel in an impure condition, and is 
distributed to the brancliial vessels (fig. ji,aa) to be purified again. 
When the heart on tlic other hand contracts doreo-vcntrally, this 
course of the circulation is reversed. As the test receives a branch 
from each end of the heart, it follows that it has afferent and efferent 
ve.ssels whichever way the blood is flowing. In some Ascidians the 
vessels In the test become very numerous and their end branches 
terminate in swollen bulbs close under the outer surface of the test. 
In this way an accessory respiratory organ is probably formed in 
the superficial layer of the test. The blood corpuscles are chiefly 
colourless and amoeboid; but in most if not all Ascidians there arc 
also some pigmented corpuscles in the blood. These are generally 
of an orange or reddish brown tint, bul may be opaque white, dark 
iridigo-bluo, or even of other colours. Piecisely similarly pigmented 
cells are found throughout the connective tissue of the mantle and 
other parts of the body. 

A. mcntula is hermaphrodite, and the reproductive organs lie, 
with the alimentary canal, on the left side ol the body. The ovary 
P is a rdiriiflcd gland which occupies the greater part of 

ductive 5)- contains a cavity 

Ortana 'which, along with the cavities of the testis, :.s derived 

^ ' from a part of the original coelom, and the ova are 

formed from its walls and fall when mature into the cavity. The 
oviduct i» continuous witli tfie cavity ox the ovary and leacls forwards 
alongside the reotung finally opening near the anus into the jjcri- 
branchial cavity. Tne testis la composed of a great number of > 
delicate branched tubules, which ramify over the ovary and the adja- 
cent parts of the intestinal wall I'hoae tubules terminate in ovate 
swellings. Near the commencement of the rectum the larger tubules 
unite to form the vas deferens, a tube of considerable size, which 
runs forwards alongside the rectum, and, like the oviduct, terminates 
by opening into the peribrancliial cavity close to the anus. The 
lumen of the tubules of the testis, like the cavity of the ovary, is a 
part of the original coelom, and the spermatozoa arc formed from the 
cells lining the wall. In some Ascidians reproductive organs are 
present on both sides of the body, and in otliers {Polycarpa) there 
arc many complete sets of both male and female systems, attached 
to the inner surface of the mantle cm both sides of the body and 
projecting into the peribranchial cavity.^ 


Embryology * and Life-HIstory 
Wc owe to W. E. Castle (1896) the most complete account which 
has yet been riven of the early stages of development in an Ascidian. 
His carefhl study of the cell lineage in dona has made it clear that 
some of the conflicting statements of his predecessors arose from 
incorrect orientation of the embryos. One of the most important 
of his Condnslons is that the mesoderm of A^idians, and probably 
that of the archaic Vertebrates, is derived from both primary 
layvrs, ectoderm and endoderm. Further, he finds that Ciona 
proi^ces both ova and spermatozoa at the same time, but self- 
fertilization very rarely occurs. The eggs are laid just before dawn, 


* For structure of other forms, see below. 

^ For r^>]fodvctlon by genunatioD see under Classification " 
below. 


and the larva is hatched during the following The test odte 

adhering to the young homogeneous test have, it is mow well known, 
no connexion with the cells found later in the adult test. The larvae 
£ure free-swimmmg for from One to several daya They avoid the 
light. The spermatozoon enters at the ventral hjemisphere, and that 
point determines the median plane and the posteador end of the 
embryo. The ventral is the animal pole. The cleavage in from 
the beginning bilateral. The first cleavage plane is vertical, and 
separates the right and left halves of the embryo. The four smaller 
dorsal cells with yolk give rise to llie uiidodeimal hemisjjhere; the 
four larger, more protojilasmic, cells form the ventral ectodermal 
hemisjjhere. The cells of the latter hcniisjihcre divide mone raj/iclly, 
and form the future aboral surface. When the dorsal hemisjjhere 
has twenty-two cells the ventral has fifty-four. The gastruldtiou 
lb a combination of cjiiboly and invagination. The ventral ectoderm 
grows over, so as to envelop the dorsal hemisphere, while the latter 
sinks down and becomes saucer- .shaj)ed. In the centre of the dorsal 
surface ten cells form the future endoderm. Round tliesc comes a 
nng of cells, the chordamesenchyme ring, from which the notochord 
and mcscni^yme arise. Outside this ring is a row of cells, Hit* 
neuro-iimscular ring. The more anterior of these cells form the 
medullary plate, the more posterior the longitudinal musculature 
of the larva. The remainder of tiie cells (in the 112-cell stage) form 
ectoderm. By grow th at the anterior end the blastojiore gets pushed 
posteriorly, and the anterior chorda tells are covered up, and come 
to he m the dorsal wall of the archentcron, .sixteen cells in two rows, 
one over the other. The blastojjorc closes in the jiosterior part of 
the dorsal surface. In front of it is the medullary plate, with a con- 
tinuation backwards at the sides of tJie blastopore, This region 
forms the trunk of the larva, the pari posterior to it being drawn out 
to fonn the tail. The chorda cells jiass back into the tau, w hilc the 
mesenchyme cells shilt forwards into llic trunk. The muscle cells, 
derived from the neuro-muscular ring, lie behind the blastopore, 
and form the muscles of the tail. The clasure of tlie medullary 
canal takes place from the blastopore forwards, and then the nerve 
cord IS grown over by ectoderm. After closure of the blastopore 
tlie mesenchyme cells lie as lateral masses in the trunk; later they 
become the blood corpuscles and the mantle cells, Ac. 

Castle also di^usses some important theoretical que.stions. lie 
points out that, in Ciona at least, the chord a- mesenchyme ring takes 
hart along with endoderm in the primary invagination, and so 
belongs to the pnmary endoderm; while the rest of the mesoderm, 
the mubcle cells of the neuro muscular ring, are carried in by a 
secondary invagination, and belong to the outer layer of the young 
gaatrula, or primary ectoderm. He considcre that the chorda must 
be regarded as a mesodemial organ. He agrees with former obser- 
vers in seeing no traco of enterocoeic formation, and he doubts 
whether any Chordata are Enterocoela. He does not believe in 
distinguishing ^ose Metazoa with a mesoderm from those wuth a 
“mesenchyme." He considers that embryology gives no .mpport 
to the Annelid liyi)othesis as to the origin of Chordates. 

A Jong-continued cliscuBsion as to the oti^gin, nature and fate* of 
certain cells, the " testa-zcllen," wdiich I'liake their ajipearanoe 
between the young embryo and its follicle (fig. 12), has ended in 



(After Piton.) 

Fig. 12. — Portion of Mature Ovum of Ascidian, showing 
F, follicle, and /, r, “ test-cells.'* 

practical agreement that theiie small cells are derived from the 
foUicle-colls, and have notliing to do with the test. In Salpa, how- 
ever, certain follicle-cells enter the embryo, and jierform important 
functions m guiding the development for a time. 

In most Ascidians the eggs are fertilizied in the peribranchial 
cavity, and undergo most of their development before leaving the 
parent: in some cases, however, the eggs are laid, and 
fertilization takes place in the surrounding water. The 
segmentation is complete and regular (fig. 13, A) and results in 
the formation of a spherical blastula, which then undergoes 
invagination (fig. 13, B). The embryo elongates, and the blastopore 
or invagination opening comes to be placed on the dorsal edge near 
the posterior end (fig. 13, C). The hypoblast cells lining the 
archenteron are columnar in form, while the epiblast cells are more 
cubical (fig. 13, B, C, D). The dorsal surface of the etttbcyo now 
becomes flattd^d and then depressed to form a Icmgitodinal groove, 
extending forwards from the blastopore to near the ’front of the 
body. *11118 " medullary groove " becomes converted into a dosed 
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canal by its side walls prowing up, arching over, and coalescing in 
the median dorsal line (fig. 13, D). This umon of the laminae 
dofsales to form the neural canal commences at the posterior end 
behind the blastopore and gradually extends forwards. Conse- 
quently the blastopore comes to open into the posterior end of the 
neural canal (fig. 13, D), while the anterior end of that cavity remains 





(AOci Kowalevsky.) 

Fig. 13. - Stages in tlie Embryology of a Simple Ascidian, 

A to 1 <‘, Longitudinal vertical sections of embryos, all jilaced 
with the dor.sal surface uppermost and the anterior end at the right. 

A, Early blastula stage, dunng segmentation. 

B, Early gastrula stage. 

C, Stage after gastrula, showing commencement of notochord. 

1 ). Later stage, showing formation of notochord and of neural 

ainal. 

E, Jimbryo showing body and tail and completely formed neural 
canal. 

F, Larva just hatched; end of tail cut oft. 

G, Transverse section of tail of larva. 


adf}, Adhering papillae of larva. 
at, Epiblastic (atrial) involution. 
ait, Auditory organ of larva. 

, Archenteron. 
be, Blastocoele. 
bp, Blastojiore. 
ch, Notochord. 
ep, Epibltist., - 
hy, Hvpoblak. ^ 
nc, NrsuraLcaiiiil. 


ftec, Neureiiteric canal. 
oc, Ocular organ of larva, 
g, Gelatinous investment of 
. embryo, 

m, Muscle cells of tail. 
mes, Mesenteron. 
me, Mesoderm cells. 
nv, Cerebral vesicle at anterior 
end of neural ranal. 


open to the extfer*or?‘ }n this way the archenteron communicates 
indirectfy with the exterior. The short canal leading Jrom the 
neural canal the archenteron is known as the neurenteric canal 
(fig. 13, n, ^Previous to this stage some ol the hypoblast cells 
at the froiit* edge'of^lhe blastopore and forming part of the dor.sal 
wall of the arcHon^erofi (fig. 13, C, ch) have become separated oft, 
and thetfafiaAged to .form ah elongated band, two •cells wide, u^ider- 
lying thfe posterior^iaU of the neural canal (fig. 13, D, E, ch). This is 
the origin of tlic notochord. Outgrowtlis from the sides of the 
archenteron ^i^c rise tp laterally jilaced masses of cells, which are 
the origin oi the mesoblast. These masses show no trace of meta- 
meric segmentation. The cavities (reproductive and renal vesicles) 
prhich are f^mea later in the mesoblast represent the coelom. 
j'Consequtently’ the body -cavity of the Tunicata is a modified fonii 
•of enterocoele. The anterior pari of the embryo, in front of the 
notochord, now becofties enlarged to form the trunk, while the 
posterior part elongates to form the tail (fig. 13, E). In the trunk 
the anterior part of the archenteron dilates to form the mesenteron, 
the greater part of -which becomes the branchial sac ; at the same 
time the anterior part of the neural canal r enlarges to form the 
cerebral vesicle, and the opening to the exterior at the front end of 
the canal now chases. In the tail part of the embryo the neural 
canal remains as a narrow tube, while the remains of the wall of the 
archenteron— the dorsal part of which becomes the notochord— are 


converted into lateral muscle bands (fig. 13, G) and a ventral cord 
of cells, which eventually breaks up to form blood corpuscles. 
As the tail grows longer, it becomes Ixint round the trunk of th<* 
embryo inside the egg-membrane. About this penod the ej>iblaat 
cells begin to form the test as a cuticular deposit upon their outer 
surface. "J'he test is at first devoid of cells and forms a delicate 
gelatinous investment, but it shortly alterwards becomes cellular 
by the migration into It of cells fbrmed by proliferation from 
the epi blast.' 

The embryo is hatched about two or three days after fertilization, 
in the form of a tadpole-like larva, which swims actively through 
the saa by vibrating its long tail. The anterior end of . 

the body.18 provided with three adhering papillae (fig. 1 3, 

F, adp) in th^ fbnn Of cpiblastic thickenings. In the 
free-swimming tailed larva the nervous system, formed from the 
walls of the neural canal, becomes c(|nsiderably differentiated. The 
anterior part of the cerebral vesicle remains thin- walled (fig. 13, F), 
and two unjiaired sense-organs develop from its wall and project into 
the cavity. These are a dorsally and j^osteriorly placed optic organ, 
provided with retina, pigment layer, lens and cornet, and a ventrally 
placed auditory organ, consisting of a large spherical partially 
jagmented otobth, attached by delicate hair-like processes to the 
suniimt of a hollow crista acousttca (fig. 13, F, au). The posterior 
part of the cerebral vesicle thickens to form a solid ganglionic mass 
traversed by a narrow central canal : this becomes the ganglion of 
the adult Ascidian. The wall of the neural canal behind the cerebral 
vesicle becomes differentiated into an anterior thicker region, placed 
in the posterior part of the trunk and having a superficial layer 
of nerve fibres, and a posterior narrower part which traverses 
the tail, lying on the dorsal surface of the notochord, and gives oft 
several pairs of nerves to the muscles of the tail. Just in front of the 
anterior end of the nervous system a dorsal involution of the ej iblast 
breaks through into the upturned anterior end of the mesenteron and 
thus forms the mouth opening. Mong the ventral edge of the mesen- 
teron, which becomes the branchial sac, the endostyle is fonned as 
a narrow groove with thickened .side walls. It probably corresponds 
to the median portion of the thyroid body of Vertebrata. A curved 
outgrowth from the posterior end of the mesenteron forms the alirpen- 
tary canal (oesophagus, stomach and intestine), w'hich at first ends 
blindly. An anus is formed later by the intestine opening into the 
left of two lateral cpiblastic involutions (the atria), which rapidly 
become larger and fu.se dorsally to form the peribranchial ca^^ty. 
Outgrowths from the wall of the branchial sac meet tl eie epiblastic 
involutions and fuse with them to give rise to the first formed pair 
of stigmata, which thus come to oi)en into the peribranchial cavity; 
and these alone correspond to the giU clefts of Amphioxus and the 
Vertebrata. 



A, Ascidia; S, St vela; M, Anurella; C, Compound Ascidian. 

Fig. 14 show.s a few characteristic forms of Ascidian “ tadj)oles," 
or free-swimming larvae. A and S are typical simple Ascidians ; 
M is the aberrant tailless form found in some Molgulidae\ and C is the 
larva of a typical compound Ascidian. 

After a short free- swimming existence the fully developed tailed 
larva fixes itself by its anterior adhering jiaj.illae to some foreign 
object, and then undergoes a remarkable senes of retro- 
gressiv^e changes, which convert it into the adult 
Ascidian. The tail atrophies, until nothing is left hrut 
some fatty cells in the posterior part of the trunk. 'The 
adhering papillae disappear and replaced functionally by a 
growth of the test over neighbouring objects. The nervous system 
with its sense organs atrojihies until it is reduced to the angle small 
ganglion, placed on the dorsal edge of the .pharynx, and a slight 
nerve cord running for some distance posteriorly (van Beneden and 
Julin). Changep in the shajie of the body and a further growth and 
differentiation of the branchial sac, peribranchial cavity and othei 
organs now produce gradually the structure found in the adult 
Ascidian. 

The most important points in connexion with this process oi 
development and metamorphosis are the following: (i) In the 

^ Some of the first test cells are also probably derive from the 
epithelium of the egg follicle. 
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Ascidian embryo all the more important organs {e.g. notochord, 
neural canal, archenteron) are formed in essentially the same 
manner as they are in Amphioxus and other Chordata. (2) Tlie 
free-swimming tailed larva possesses the essential characters of the 



(From 'J7tc Cnmbrid£C Natural Histaty, vul. vii., “ Fishes,” 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 


By permission of 


Fig. 15. — Metamorphosis of an Ascidian (modilied from 
Kowalovsky and o1her&). 

A, Free-swimming tailed larva. B, The melamoriihosis — larva 
attached. C, Tail and nervous sy.stem of larva degenerating. 
1>, Further degeneration and nictaniorjihosib of larva into E, the 
young fixed Ascidian. 

at, Atrial invagination. m, Mouth. 

ch, Notochord. mes, Mc.senteron. 

Ay, Hypoblast cells. nc, Neural canal, 

t, Intestine. 

nv, Neural vesicle with sense-organs. 


Chordata, inasmuch as it has a longitudinal skeletal axis (the noto- 
chord) separating a dorsally placed nervous system (the neural 
canal) from a ventral alimentary canal (the archenteron); and 
therefore dunng this penod of its ljfe-hi.story the ^mal belongs 
to the Chordata. {3) The Chordal c larva is more highly organized 
thjjn the adult Ascidian, and therefore the changes by which the 
latter is produced from the former may be regarded as a process of 
degeneration (31). The imjiortant conclusion drawn from all this 
is that the Tunicata arc the degenerate descendants of a grouj) of 
primitive Chordata (see below). 

Clagsific.\tion and Characters or Groups 
Order i.— Larvacea 

Free-swimming pelagic forms provided with a large locomotory 
a])pendage (the tail) , in which there is a skeletal axis (the urochord). 
A relatively large test (the “ house ”) is formed with , 


great rapidity as a secretion from the ectoderm; it is 
me rely a temporary structure, which is cast off and ® **«'^*®*** 
re])laced by another. The branchial sac is simply an enlarged 
pharynx with two vent' al cili- 
ated opennn's (stigmata) leading 
to the exterior. Vhere is no 
separate i>cri branchial cavity. 

The nervous system con&i.sts of 
a large dorsally placed ganglion 
and a long nerve cord, wliich 
stretches backwards over the 
alimentary canal to reach the 
tail, along which it runs on 
the left side of the urochord. 

The anus opens ventrally on 
the surface of the body in 
front of the stigmata. No 
repioduchon by gemmation or 
mctamoqihosis is known in the 
life-history. 

This is one of the most inter- 
esting groups (fig. lO) of the 
Tunicata, as it ^ 
shows more com- SJractanot 
pUtcly than any of 
the vest the cliar- 

actors of the original 
ancestral fonns. It has 
undergone httle or no 
degeneration, and con- 
sequently corresponds 
more nearly to the tailed- 
larval condition than to 
the adult forms of the 
other grouj)s. The order 
includes a single family, 
the Appendiculariidae, 
all the members of whicJi 
are minute and frec- 
.swi mining. They occur 
on the surface of the sea 

in nio.st parts of the world. They possess the power to form 
with great rapidity an enormously large investing gelatinous 
layer (fig. 11), which corresjionds to the test of other groups. 
This was first described by von Merlen.s and by him named 
“ Haus." It is only loosely attached to the body and is 
frecjuently thrown off soon after its formation and again 
reformed. H. Lohnmnn has made a careful study of the 
mode of formation of this “ house " from certain large ecto- 
derm cells, the “ oikoplasts," and he considers that it 
probably fulfils the followdng functions : Its compheated 
apparatus of passages wdth j>artial sejita form a finely 
perforated network, through which a relatively large volume 
of water is strained so as to entrap microscopic food particles; 
it heljrs in locomotion by its hydrostatic effect, and it is also a 
jirotcction to the animal, which may escape from enemies by 
throwing off the house, which is many times its own size. 
The tail in the Appendiculariidae is attached to the ventral 
.surface of the body (fig. 18), and usually points more or 
less anteriorly. The supposed traces of vertebration in the 
muscle Imnds and the nerve cord are probably aitifacts, 
and do not indicate true metaraeric segmentat on. Near the 
base of the tail there is a distinct elongaied ganglion 
(fig. 18, «g'). The anterior (cerebral) ganglion has connected 
with it an otocyst, a pigment spot, and a tubular j.rocess 
opening into the branchial sac and representing the dorsal 
tubercle and associated parts of an ordinary Ascidian. The 
branchial aperture or mouth leads into the branchial sac or 
pharynx. There are no tentacles. The endostyle is 
short. There is no dorsal lamina, and the peripharyn- 
geal banns run dorsally and posteriorly. The wall of the 
branchial sac has only two ciliated apertures (fig. 19). 
They are homologous with the primary stigmataof the typical 
Asciciiaus and the gill clefts of vertebrates. They are placed 

XXVII. IX 




(From Th€ Cambridge Natural History, vnl. vli., “ Fwhes,’* &c. By penninsion of 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd.) 

Fio. 16.— -Sketch of the cliief kinds of Tunicata found in the sea. 


(After Fol.) 

Fig. I'j ,—OikopleuYa cophocerca 
in " House." seen from right side, 
magnified six times. The arrows 
indicate the course of the water. 

X, Lateral reticulated parts of 

“ JjOUSC." 
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fftT back cm the ventra] surface, one on each Bide of the 
middle line, and lead ioto short funnebshaped tubes which 
open on the 'surface of the body behind the anuy (fig. i8, 
These tubes corresjond tu the right and left atrial involntioas 



Fig. iH. — Senii-diagrammatic view of Appendiculana trom the 
right. 



Anus. 

ov. 

Ovary. 

at, 

One ol the atnal apertures. 

pp^ 

I'ermharyn^eal band. 


Tail. 


Corel rt'dl gangl loii . 

hr, 

Branchial ai)erture. 


Caudal gan:;lion. 

hrs. 

Branchial sac. 


, Enlarge nxent of nerve cord 

dt. 

Dor.sal tulKTcie 

in tail. 

end, Endo.stylc. 

so, 

Sense-organ (tactile) on 

/i, 

Heart. 


Imver liii. 

i, 

Intestine. 


Ciliated aperture in 

m, 

Muscle band of tail. 

pharynx. 

n, 

Nerve cord in body. 


Stomach. 

w', 

Nerve cord in the tail. 

ti‘S, 

TesUs. 

oe, 

Oesophagus. 


Lrocliord. 

ct, 

Otocyat, 

u', 

Its dut end , 


which, in an ordinary Ascidian, fuse to form the peribranchial 
cavity. The heart, according to I^ankester, is formed of two 
cells, which KPe j^acad at the opposite ends and connected by 
delicat'e contractile protojilasmic fibnls. The large ovary and testis 
are ] 'laced at lh(' ]»osterior end of the body. The remainder of the 
structural details can be made out from figs. i8 Bind 19. 



Fig. 19.-— Tj;anflveese Section of Oikopicura; anterior part of body 
* and tail. 


Ai, Atrial pOB^afe. 

$fbod liiMis. 

ficasqhial lac (phaiyiur). 
a;, Botoderm. 
rni, ^Bndoderm. ' 


n. Nerve. 
n.ok, Notochord. 
R, Rectum, 
sg, Stigma. 
i, Test. 


The tfanidy Appcudiculariidae comprises amongst others the 
iollowing genera: OikepUma (Mertens) and Appendicnlesri-a 
(Cham.), in botli of which the body is short and compact and the 
tail relatively long, while the endostyie is straight; AU^edocercus 
(Chun), containing M. abyssorum, a huge dteji-sea form from the 
Mediterranean (30 mra. long); FrittUana (Qiioy and Gaimard), in 
which the body is long and composed of aiitcrjor and posterior 
regions, the tail relatively short, the endostyie recurved, and an 
ectodcTinal hood is formed over the front of the body; and 
howdUevskia (Fol), a remarkable form described by Fol (14), in 
which the heart and endostyie are said to be absent, while the 
braiielnal sac is pro\dded with four rows of cihated tooth-lilce 
processes. 

Order 11.— Thaliacea 

I'ree swimming pelagic forms which may be either simple or 
compound, and the adult of which is never jirovided witli a tail or 
a notochord. The test is permanent and may be either ^ 
well developed or very sligiit. The musculalurc of Fon/rtcaa. 
the mantle is in the form ol more or less complete circular bands, 
by the contraction of which locomotioii is ehected. The branchial 
sac has either two large or many small apertures, leading to a single 
peri lira nchial cavity, into which tlie anus opens, lilastogenesis 
lakes place from a ventral endo.stylar sloJon. Alternation of 
generalifms occurs m the life-history, and may be complicated by 
I)oiymorphi.sm. The Thaliacea compnses two groups Cyclomyaria 
and Heimmyaria. 


Suh-urder j. — C \rlr>mvaria. 


Frcc-swdmming pelagic forms which exliibit alternation of genera- 
tions 111 their life-history but never form permanent colonies. The 
body is cask-shaped, with the branchial and atrial aper- 
tures at the opposite ends. The test is more 01 less well 
developed. The mantle has its musculature in the form ^ 
of circular bands surrounding the body. The branchial 
sac IS fairly large, occupying the an tenor half or more of the body. 
Stigmata arc usually present in its posterior part only. The peri- 
braticlual cavity is mainly posterior to the branchial sac. The 
alimentary canal is placed ventraily close to the posterior end of the 
branchial sac. Hermaphrodite reproductive organs are placed 
ventraily near the intestine. 

This group forms one family, the T.>oliolidae, including three 
genera, Doliolum (Quoy and Gaimard), Dolchtnia (Korotnelf) and 
AiJchniia (C. Vogl). 

Doliolum, of which about a dozen species are known from various 
seas, has a cask-shaped body, usually from i to 2 cm. in length. 
The terminal branchial and atrial apertures (fig. 20) are ^ , 

lobed and the lobes are provided with sense organs. 

The test is very slightly developed and contains no 
cells. The mantle h^ eight or nine circular muscle bands sur- 
rounding the body. The most anterior and posterior of these 
form the branchial and atnal sphincters. The wide branclual 
and atrial apertures lead into large branchial and peribranchial cavi- 
ties, separated by the jiosterior wall of the branchial sac, which i.s 
pio'ced by stigmata; consequently there is a free passage for the 
water through the body along its long axis, and the animal swims by 
oontracting its ring-like muscle bands, so as to force out the contained 
water posteriorly. Stigmata may also be found ( n the lateral walls of 
the branchial sac, and in that case there are corresponding anteriorly 
directed diverticula of the peribranchial cavity. There is a distinct 
endostyie on the ventral edge of the branchial sac and a peripharyn- 
geal band surrounding its anterior end, but there is no representative 
of the dorsal lamina on its dorsal edge. The oesophagus commences 
rather on the ventral edge of the posterior end of the branchial 
MC, and runs backwards to open into tlie stomach, which is followed 



Pia. 20 . — Doliolum denticulatum, sexual generation, from 
the left side. Lettering as for fig. 18. 


-w®, Muscle bands, 
fig, .Nerve ipaaiglion. 
sg, Stigmata. 

8f /, Svteeaval giauit 


phVf Peribranchial xavity. 
mil, Atrial kkbes. 
so. Sense organs. 
bn, Branchial lobes. 
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by a curv£*d intestine opening into the peribrancliial cavity. The 
alimentary canal as a whole is to Die right of the middle hne. The 
hermaphrodite reproductive organs aje to the left ot the middle line 
alongside the ahmentary canal. They qicn into the pcribranchial 
cavity. The ovary is nearly spherical, while the testis is elongated, 
and may be continued .tn tenor] * for a long distance. The heart 
is placed in the middle hne ventrally, between the posterior end of 
the endostyle and t?he oesophageal aperture. The nerve ganglion 
lies about the middle of the dorsal edge of the body, and gives oil 
many nerves. Under ii is placed the subneural gland, the duct of 
which runs forward and opens into the anterior end of the branchial 
sac by a simple aperture, surrouncUid by the spirally twisted dorsal 
end of the penpharyngeal band (lig. 20, dt). 

The ova of the sexual generation produce tailed larvae; these 
develop into lorms known as " nurse.s." which are asexual, and are 
j. . characterized by the jxissebsion of nine muscle bunds, 
o/o an auditory sac on the left sidt! of the body, a ventrally- 

o outn. stolon near the heart, upon which buds are ],ro- 

duced and a dorsal outgrowth near the posterior end of the body. 
The nurse after producing the buds becomes a degenerate form with 
very wide muscle bands. The buds give nse eventually to the sexual 
generation, which is polymoriihic, having three distinct forms, in two 
of which tlic reproductive organs remain undeveloped. The buds 
while sUll very young migrate irom their place of origin on the stolon, 
divide by fission, and become attached to the dorsal outgrowth of 
the body of the nurse, where they develop. The three forms pro- i 
duced are as follows: (1) Nutritive forms (irophozooids) , which 
remain permanently attached to the nurse and serve to provide 
it with food ; they have the body elongated clor.so ventrally, and the 
musculature is very sUghtly dcvelojied. (2) Fo.ster lorms (phoro- 
zooids), which, like the preceding, do not become sexually mature, 
but, unlike them, are set tree as cask-sliujied bodie.s with eight muscle 
bands and a ventral outgrowth, which is formed ol the stalk by which 
the body was formerly united to the nurse. On this outgrowth 
the (3) forms (goaozooid.s) which become sexually mature are attaciicd 
while still young buds, and after the foster forms arc set free these 
reproductive forms gradually attain their comiilete develoj)ment 
and are eventually set free and lose all trace of their connexion 
with the foster forms. They resemble the foster lornvs in haying a 
ca.sk -sliajied body with eight muscle bands, but differ in having no 
outgrowth or proce.ss, and in having the reproductive organs tally 
developed.^ 

Ancninia, of which only one specic.s is known, A. rtd>ra, from the 
Mediterranean, has the sexual tonus permanently attacned to 
. portions of the dorsal outgrowth from the body of the 

Aaott/ttiM, unknown nurse. The body is elongated dorso- ventrally. 

The test is well developed and contains branched cells. The mus- 
culature IS not so well developed as in Doliolum. There are two 
circular bands at the anterior end and two at the posterior, and two 
on the middle of the body. The stigmata arc confined to the 
obliquely placed posterior end of the branchial sac The alimentary 
canpl forms a U shfipod curve. The reproductive organs arc j>laced 
on the right side of the body. The lile-history is still imperfectly 
known. As in the case of Doliolum the sexual generation is poly- 
morphic, and has three forms, tw^o of which remain in a rudimentary 
condition so far as the reproductive organs ore concerned. In 
Anchinia, however, the three forms do not occur together on one 
stolon or outgrowth, but are produced successively, the reproductive 
forms of the sexual generation being independent of the ^‘foster 
forms " (see Barrois, 27). 

Sub-order a. — Hemimyana. 

Froe-Bwunming pelai*ic forms which exliibil alternation of genera- 
tions in their hfc-history and in the sexual condition form colonies. 

The body is more or leas fusiform, with the long axis 
antero-postenor, and the brancliial and atrial apertures 
otlicmh .nearly terminal. The test is well developed. The 
myariM. musculature of the mantle is in the form of a series of 
transversely- runnim; bands, which do not form complete indepen- 
dent nngs as in the Cyclomyaria. These transver.se muscles are 
probably to be re mrded as branchial and alrial sphincters which 
have spread over the body. The branchial and penbranchial 
cavities form a continuous space in the mlorior of the body, opening 
externallv by the branchial and atrial apertures, and traversed 
obliquely from the dorsal and anterior end to the ventral and pos- 
terior by a long narrow vascular band, winch represents the dorsal 
lamina, the dorsal blood-vessel, and the nei^libounng part of the 
dorsal edge of the branchial sac of an ordmary Ascidian. The 
alimentary canal is placed ventrally. It may either be stretched 
out (ortho-entericl so as to extend for some distance anteriorly, or — 
as is more usual— be concentrated (caryo-cnteric) to form along with 
the reproductive or rans a rounded opaque mass near the posterior 
end of the body known as tlie visceral mass or “ nucleus.'' The 
embryonic development is direct, no tailed larva being formed. 

This sub-order contains one family, the Satoidac including the sin^^le 
genus Salpn (Forskal). which, however, mav be di\''ded 
SaifMm, into two well^arked groups of species — (i) those, such as 

S, pifmafa, in whic h the alimentarrr c anal is stretched out alony the 

i For further details see Uljanin (28] and Neumann, DoUukun, 
in Deutsch. Tisf-See ^pad. (Jenaj 1905)* 


¥e]itral •surfaceof the body, and (a) those, such as S, ius%fwm$ (!«;. %l , 
A) . in wliich the alimentary canal forms a efunpoct globular masB, the 
' ' nuoleuB, ' ' near the posterior end of the body. About iritecii 





A ii 

Fig. 21 . — Salpu rmctnaia-fusiforwis. 

A, Aggregated form: cm. Embryo; gem, t.emmlparous stolon; w, 
Mantle; vise, Visceral mass (nucleus). B, Solitary form: i-9» 
Muscle bands. Lettering as betoro. 

altogether are known ; they are all pelagic fonns and are found in 
nearly all sea.s. Each .species occurs m two iormo--thc solitary 
asexual {proles soliiana) and the 
ag.gregated sexual [proles ^re^aria ) — 
which arc usually quite unlike one 
another. The solitary form (hg. 21, 

B) gives rise by internal gemmation 
to a complex tubular stolon, winch 
contains processes Irom all the more 
important or.-ans ol the parent body 
and which becomes segmented Into 
a scries of buds or embryos. As 
the stolon elon, gates, the embryos 
near the Iree end which have become 
advanced in their development arc 
set free in groups, winch remain 
attached together by procetises of the 
test, each enclosing a diverticulum 
from the mantle so as to form soiitaiy form of Salpa 
“ chains " (fig. 22). Each member craiicehmucronoia^ showmg a 
of the chain is a Salpa of the sexual chamof embryos naarly ready 
or aggregated lonn, and when mature to be set free, 
may -cither still attached to iU young ag-’nigated Sdi^ 
ncighhours or separated Irom them lorming tte 
(fig. 21, A) — produce one or several stolon 
embryos which develop iiito the Musde'band of the aumtle. 
.solitary Salpa. Thus the two forms 
alternate regularly. 

The more important points in the structure of a typical Salpa are 
shown in fig. 23. The branchial and atrial apertures are at opposite 
ends of tlie body, and each leads into a large cavity, ^ m 
^the branchial and penbranchial sacs, which are in free ^ ® 

communication at the sides of the obliquely-running 
dor.al lamina or “ gill." The test is well developed and adheres 
do cly to the surface of the mantle. The muscle bands of the 
mantle do not completely encircle the body. They are present 

jj ^ t 

n e a I m y 

^ / fa 1 J ! ^ i 5 6 , 7 ^ p ,j 

/ . . - 


Fig. 22. — Posterior pert ti 



Fig. 23.— -Scmi-diagrammatic representation of Salp0 
from left side. Lettering as before. 
emb, Embryo. Thickening of test over nucleus, 

m, Mantle. dl, Gill or branchia. 

If Languet. i-ii, Muscle bands of manflc. 

dorsally and laterally, but the majority do not reach ventral 
surface. In many cases neighbouring bands join in thfi median 
dorsal line , (fig. «t). The anterior end of the doriv^ laJWA > pro- 
longed to form a prominent tentacular or^an, the languet. .projecting 
into the branchial aac. The nierve ganglion (ughioh ^eproacpits 
gan^'hon of the Ascidian along witli the subneural diuul). dorsal 
lamina, per^luuryngeal bands and endnatyln* are 
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usual positions; but in place of any distinct subneural gland there 
are two lateral neural glandular masses first described by Metcalf. 
These have no connexion with the ciliated funnel, but open by lateral 
ducts into the branchial cavity Median and lateral eyes arc also 
found in connexion with the gan lion. The large spaces at the sides 
of the dorsal lamina (olten called the gill or branchia oi Salpa), by 
means ot which the cavity of the branchial sac is placed in free com- 
munication with the peril iranchial cavity, are to be re arded as 
gigantic stigmata formed by the suppression of the lateral walls of 
the branchial sac. Fig. 23 represents an a^^gregated or sexual Salpa 
which was once a member ol a cliain, since it shows a testis anci a 
developing embryo. The ova (alway.s few in number, usually only 
one) appear at a very early period in the developing chain Salpa, 
while It is still apart of the gemmiparous stolon in tlie body of the 
solitary Salpa. This gave rise lo tlie view put forward by Brooks 
(2 ), that the ovary really belongs to the solitary Salpa, which is 
therefore a female producing a senes of males by asexual .ecmmalion, 
and depositing in each 01 these an ovum, which will aHci*wards. when 
fertilized, develop in the body of the male into a solitary or female 
Salpa. This idea would of course entirely destroy the view that 
Salpa is an example ol alternation of generations. The sexual or 
chain Salpa, although really hermaphrodite, is always proto, gynous; 
i.c. the female elements or ova are ])rodiiced at an earlier period 
than the male organ or testis. Thi.s prevents self-fertilization. 
'I'he ovum is fertilized bv the spermatozoa ol an older Salpa be- 
longing to another chain, and the eml)r}''o is far 
of Salpa. 1^^ ds development belore the testis is formed. 

holhciilar cells, known as kalymmocytes, migrate into 
the ovum and for a time play an imjiortaiit part in moulding the 
development and nounshin., the blaslomeres. At an early period 
in its development a part of the embryo becomes .separated off, 
along with a part of the wall of the cavity in which it lies, to form 
the “ placenta," in which the embryonic and the maternal blood 
streams circulate in close proximity (or actually coalesce duiing one 
period) and so allow of the passage of nutriment to the developing 
embryo. At a somewhat latiT stage a number of cells placed at the 
posterior end of the body alongside the future nucleus become filled 
up with oil-globules to form a mass of nutrient material - the elaeo- 
blast — which is used up later on in the development, Many sugt e.s- 
tions have lieen made as to the honioloey of the elaeoblast. The 
most probable is tliat it is the disappearing rudiment of the tail 
found in the larval condition ol most Ascidians. 

Addendum, 

The family Octaenemidae includes the single remarkable genus 
Ociacnemus, found during the " Cliallonger " expedition, and first 
Q . described by Moseley (20). If is now known m both a 

* sohfarv' and ai' aggregated form, and was rerarded by 
Herdman as a deep-sea representative of the pelagic 
Salpid -e, possiblv fixed; or, better, as related to the jiriinitive fixed 
forms from whicli Salpidae have been derived. Metcalf, however, 
has shown that the aggregated fonii ol 0. patagonicnsis, which he has 
described, is more nearly related to the Clavchmdae amongst 
Ascuiiacea. The body is somewhat discoid, wuth its margin pro- 
longed to form eight tapering processes (fig. 24), on to which the 
mu.scle bands of the mantle arc continued. The alimentary canal 



A, Solitan^ forin4.after Herdman). B, Aggregated form (after 
* Metcalf) . 

I a. Anus. w/, Mouth. 

At, Atrial apeidure. * o'. Oesophagus. 

tr.s, Branchial sac. p hy^ Peri branchial cavity. 

g.s, Gill slit. si, Stolon. 

forms a compact nucleus (fig. 24. A); the endostvlc is very short; 
and the dorsal lamina is also reduced. The reproduction and life- 
history arc entirely unknown. Orfacnemus hythtus was found by the 
" Challenger " expedition in the South Pacific at depths of 1070 and 
2 1 bo fathoms, and Metcalf has since described a new species. O 
patagoniensis from 1030 fathoms off the Patagonian coast, in which | 


there is an aggregated form (fig. 24. B) consisting of individuals united 
by a stolon composed of test and body -walls. 

Order HI. — Ascidiacea 

Fixed or free-.swimnung .simple or compound Ascidians which in 
the adult are never provided with a tail and have no trace of a 
notochord. The free-swimming forms are colonies, the 
simple Ascidians being alw'ays fixed. The test is perma- 
nent and well developed ; as a rule it increases with the age of the 
individual. The branchial sac is large and wdl developed. Its 
walls are perforated by numerous slits (stigmata) opening into 
the peribranchial cavity, which communicates with the exterior by 
the atrial aperture. Many 01 the forms reproduce by gemmation, 
and in most of them the sexually produced embr)’’o develops into a 
tailed larva 

The Ascidiacea includes three groups— the simple Ascidians, the 
compound Ascidians and the free-swimming colonial Pyrosoma. 

Sub-Order j. — Asadiae simplices. 

Fixed Ascidians, which are solitary and very rarely reproduce by 
gemmation; if colonies arc lormcd. the members are not buried in 
a common investing mass, but each has a distinct test 
of Its own. No strict line of demarcation can be drawn 
between the simple and the compound Ascidians, and ^*®^<ff*^** 
one of the families of the former group, the Clavelinidae (the 
social Ascidians). lorms a transition trom the typical simple 
forms, which never rj produce by f. emmation. lo the compound forms, 
which always do. The Ascidiae Simplices may be divided into the 
following families : — 

I^umily /., Clavplin'doe . — Simple Ascidians wdiich reproduce by 
gemmation to form small colonies in w'hich each ascidiozooid has ii 
distinct test, but all are connected by a common blood system, and 
by jirolonga lions ol " cpicardiac tubes " from the branchial sacs 
Buds formed on stolons which are vascular outgrowths from the 
posterior end of the body, conlnining prolonr ations from the ecto- 
derm, mesoderm and endoderm of the ascichozooid. 1 branchial sac 
not folded; internal longitudinal bars usually absent; stigmata 
straight; tentaclcb simple. Tliis family contains, amongst others, 
the following three genera : Ecteinasndia (Herdman), with internal 
longitudinal bars in branchial sac; Clavelina iSavigny), with inte.stme 
extending behind branchial sac; and Perophora (Wiegmann), with 
intestine alongside branchial sac. 

Pami/y 11 ,, Asnditdat . — Sohiarg fixed Ascidians with gelatinous 
test; branchial aperture usually ou.ht-lobed, atrial aperture usually 
six lobed. Branchial sac not folded; internal lonjtiidinal bars 
usually present ; stii-mata straight or curved ; tentacles simpile. This 
family is divided into three sections : — 

Suh-jamily /, 77 Branchial sac with no internal 
longitudinal bars. One genus, Uypohythius (Moseley). 

Suh-fannly Stigmata straight. Many genera, of 

which the following arc the more important : Ciona (Fleming) , 
dorsal languets present; Ascidia (Linnaeus, ^ Phallusia, Savigny)! 
dorsal lamina present (see figs, i to 10); Rhodosoma (Khrenberg) | 
anterior part of test modified to fonn operculum; Abyssasctdui 
(Herdman), intestine on right side of branchial sac. 

Sub- family j, Corellinae . — Stigmata curved. Three chief 
genera : Corella (Alder and Hancock), test gelatinous, body sessile; 
Corynasndza (Herdman), test gelatinous, body pedunculated; 
Chelyosoma (Brod. and Sow.), test modified into horny plates. 

Family 111 ., Cynthhdae . — Solitary fixed Ascidians, usually 
with leathe’-y test; branchial and atrial apertures both lour-lobed. 
Branchial sac longitudinally folded (fig. 26); stigmata straight; 
tentacles simple or compound. This family is divided into three 
sections 

Sub-family /, Siyehnae . — Not more than four folds on each side 
of brancliial sac (fig. 20, S) tentacles simple. The more imj)ortant 
genera arc: Styda (Macleay), stigmata normal, and Bathyoncus 
(Herdman), stigmata absent or modified. 



(After Herdman, ''Challenger" Kepo-rt.') 

Fig, 25. — Culeolus willemoesi. 

A, Entire body, natural size. B, Part of branchial sac magnified. 

hr /, Slight fold of branchial sac. 
a/, Atrial aperture. i I, Internal longitudinal bar. 

hr. Branchial aperture w/i, Mesh. 

ped, Peduncle. sp, Calcareous spicules in vessels. 

ift Transverse vessels. 
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Sub’family -More than eight folds in branchial 

sac (fig. 20, C); tentacles compound; body sessile. The chief genus 
IS Cynthia (Savigny), with a large number of species. 

Sub-family j, Boltentnae , — More than eight folds in branchial 
sac; tentacles compound; body pedunculated (fig. 25, A). Tne 
cmef genera are : Boltcnia (Savigny), branchial aperture four-lobed, 
stigmata normal; and CuleoJus (Herdinan), branchial aperture 
with less than four lobes, stigmata absent or modified (fig. 25, B). 
This last IS a deep-sea genus discovered by the " Challenger " 
expedition (see 17). 

ramily IV,, Mol^uhdae , — Solitary Ascidians, sometimes not 
fixed; branchial aperture six-lobed, atrial four-lobed. Test usually 
incrusted with sand. Branchial sac longitudinally folded; stigmata 
more or less curved, usually arranged in sjarals; tentacles compound. 
The chief genera are : Mol^ula (Forbes), with distinct folds in the 
branclual sac, and Eugyra (Aid. and Ilanc.), with no distinct folds, 
but merely broad internal longitudinal bars in the branchial sac. 
In some of the Molgulidae (genus AnuYclla, Lacaec-Duthicrs, 20) 
the embryo (fig. 14, M) does not become converted into a tailed 
larva, the development being direct, without metamorphosis. The 
embryo when hatched assumes gradually the adult structure, and 
never shows the features characteristic of larval Ascidians, such as 
the urochord and the median sense-organs. Bourne has described 
an aberrant Mclguhd, Oligotrema, from the Loyalty Islands, with 
a reduced branchial sac and enlarged pinnate muscular branchial 
lobes, apparently used for catcliing food 1 



A, Unfolded type. S, Styela, with four folds on each side. 

C, Cynthia, with eight tolas on one side and seven on the other. 
D.L., Dorsal lamina; End, endostyle; I, II, &i,,, folds. 



Fig. 27.— Types of Stomach amongst Compound Ascidians. 
P, Plain. F, Folded. A, Areolated. 

i, Intestine; a?, oesophagus; st, stomach. 


. Figs. 26 and 27 illustrate some details ot structure of brancliial 
sac and of stomach in various simple and comi)ound Ascidians, 
which are made use of in classification, and m the definitions of 
genera and larger groups. 


Sub-Order 2. — Ascidiae Compositae. 

Fixed Ascidians which reproduce by gemmation, so as to foim 
colonies in which the ascidiozooids arc buried in a common invest- 
Cmmaouad ^^T^iratc tests. This is probably 

Aacidimas ^ somcAvhat artificial assemblage formed 01 two or 
three groups of Ascidians which produce colonics in 
which the ascidiorooids are so intimately united that they possess 
a common test or investing mass. This is the only character which 
distinguishes them from the Clavelinidae, but the proi erty of repro- 
ducing by gemmation separates them from the re.st of the Ascidiae 
Simplices. The Ascidiae Compositae may be divided into seven 
families, which fall into two well-marked groups ; (i) the Chalaro- 
somata, including the first live families, with extended body, divided 
into two or three regions, and more nearly related to the Clavelinidae; 
and (2) the Pectosomala, including the Botryllidae and Poly.styelidae. 
with a compact body, not di^'lded into regions, and evidently related 
to the Cynthiidae amongst simple Ascidians. 

Family /., A.scidiozooids divided into tivo regions. 


thorax and abdomen; testes numerous; vas deferens not spirally 
coiled. The chief genera are; Distoma (Gaertncr); Dtstaplia {D^ 
Valle); Coid//a (Hcrdman), forming a pedunculated colony (sec fig. 
28, A) in which the sscidiozooids develop incubatory pouches, 
connected with the pcnbranchial cavity, in which the embryos 
undergo their development (17); and Chondrostachys (Macdonald). 

Family //., Coelocormidae.— Colony not fixed, having a large 
axial cavity with a tenninal aperture. Branchial apertures five- 
lobcd. This includes one species, Coelocormus huxleyi (Herdman), 
which is, ia some respects, a transition form between the ordinary 
compound Ascidians (e.g. Distomidae) and the Ascidiae Luciae 
{Pyrosontu/. 

Family III., Dtdemnidae.— -Colony usually thin and incrusting 
test containing stellate calcareous spicules. Testis single, large; 



(After Challenger ' Re/>ori.) 

Fig. 28.— Colonies of Ascidiae Compositae. (Natural sire.) 

A, Colclla quoyi. D, .showing arrangement 

B, LeptocliHum neglectum. of ascidiozooids in circular 

C, Pharyngodictyon mirabile. systems, each of which has a 

central common cloaca. 

vas deferens spirally coiled. The chief genera nxo—Didemnum 
(Savigny), in which the colony is thick and fleshy and there are 
only three rows of stigmata on each side of the branchial .sac; 
and Leptoclinum (Milne- Edwards), in which The colony is thin 
and incrusting (fig. 28, B) and there arc four rows of stigmata on 
each side of tlie branchial sac. 

Family IV., Diplosomidae.—Tiis,t reduced in amount, rarely 
containing spicules. Vas deferens not spirally coiled, in Diplosoma 
(Macdonald), the most important genus, the larva is gemmiparous. 

Family V Poly cliniaae, — Ascidio/ooids divided into three 
regions— thorax, abdomen and post-abdomen. Testes numerous; 
vas deferens not spirally coiled. The chief genera are ; Pharyngo- 
dictyon (Herdman), with stigmata absent or modified, containing 
one species, Ph. mirabile (fig. 28, C), the only comj-ound Ascidian 
known from a depth of 1000 fathoms; Polyclinum (Savigny), with 
a smooth-walled stomach; Aplidium (Savigny), with the stomach 
wall longitudinally folded (fig. 27); and Amaroucium (Milne- 
Edwards), in which the ascidiozooid has a long post-abdomen and 
a large atnpl languet. 

Eamtlv VI., Botryllidae . — Ascidiozooids having the intestine 
and reproductive organs a longside the branchial sac. I )orsal lamina 
pre.sent; internal longdudinal bars jiresent in branchial sac. The 
chief genera arc : Botryllus ((;aerln. and Pall.), with simple stellate 
systems (fig. 28, D), and Botrylloides (Milne JCd wards), with elongated 
or ramified .systems. It is well known that in the family I otiyllidae, 
amongst compound Ascidians, the ectodermal vessels containing 



(After Pizon.) 

Fig. 29. — Young Colony of Botryllus, showing Buds and Ampullae 
a, Ampullae; Bs, Bj, B4, Succe.ssivo generations of buds; 
e, Stomach; i, Intestine; vp. Vessels ui the test 
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blood, which ramiiy through the common test and serve to connect 
the vascakur systems of the ^’■anous members of the colony, have 
mnnerous large ovate dilatations, the ampullae, upon their terminal 
twigs (fig. 29). Various functions have been assigned to these 
ampullae in the past, and Bancroft has shown that in addition to 
aenng as '.forage reservoirs for blood, organs for the secretion of 
test matrix, and accessory organs of respiration, they are also organs 
for blood propulsion. The ampullae execute co-ordinated pulsations, 
the CO fin h nation being due to vanations in the blood -pressure. 
It was actually found that the ampullae could keep up the circula- 
tion for some time in a jiortion of a colony independently of the 
hearts of the ascidiozooids. All the hearts m a coloiiy of Botryllm 
contract simultaneously and in the same direction. 3 'he reversal 
of the circulation may be regarded as due to the engorgement of 
the ampullae in the superficial parts of the colony. These when 
distended overcome the resistance of the heart's action, and cause 
it to stop and then reverse. 

Family VII., Poly stye! id ae. — Ascidiozooids not grouped in sys- 
tems. Branchial arid atrial ai)erlures four-lobed. Branchial sac 
may be folded; internal longitudinal bars prcsctit. The cliiel 
genera are : Thyiacium (Cams), with ascidiof-ooids projecting above 
general surface of colony ; Coodsina (Cunningham), with ascidiozooid.s 
completely imbedded in investing mass; and Chorizoi.ormus (Herd- 
man), with ascidiozooids united in little groups which are connected 
by stolons. Several of the species show transitions between the 
other Bolystyelidae and the Styelinae amongst simple Ascidians. 

Gemmation and Growth of Colomcs.— A number of new obser- 
vations have been made in recent years upon the budding of com- 
pound Ascidians, some of which are very puzzling and contradictory 
in their results. Metschnikofl, Kowalevsky, Giard, Hjort, Pizon, 
Seeliger, Ritter, van iicneden and Julin ha\e all m turn added to 
our knowledge of the details of development and life- history, of 
the various processes of gemmatiou and oJ the formation of colonics. 
It is impossilile as yet to reconcile all the conflicting accounts, but 
the following points at least seem pretty clear. 

Gemmation may be very different in its details in closely related 
compound Ascidiauis. I'here are, however, two mum types of 
budding, to rine or other oi wliich most of the described metliodb 
may be referred. There is first the “ stolonial ' or " cpicurdiac " 
tyj>e, seen lu the Clialarosomala, typically in Distomidac and 
Polyelini lae, and comparable with the gemmation in Qavelinidae, 
Pyroaomi lae and Thaliacea outside this group. .Secondly, there 
is tiio “ parietal ” or " peribrauchial " type, .seen in the Pectoso- 
mata, typacally in tlic Botryllidae. The remarkable process of 
gemmation soon in the families Ihdomnidae and I )iplasomidac may 
probably be regarded as a modification of the stolonial t.vpe. The 
double embryo in tlie Diplosomidac is probably to be mteroreted 
as precocious budding (rather than as embrvonic fis.sion), aue to 
acceleration in dovelopmcml (tachy genesis). Yhc type of budding, 
and oven details such as the length of the stolon, ha\'e much to do 
with differences in the nature and appearance of the colonics pro- 
duced. The stolon, which ha.s a wall continuous with the body-wall 
of the parent, contains an endodcrmal element in the form of the 
so-called " epicardium," and also a, prolongation of the ovary, or 
at least a string of migrating germ-cells, so that the reproductive 
uloment# are also handed on. Still, it is cleai from, recent researches 
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(After l*kon ) 

Fig. 3cr. — Young buds of Botryllus sectioned to show the separation 
of the branchial [vb] from the peribranchial {cp) cavities. 

op', Dorsal tube. gh, Germ cells. 

m, Mesoderm cells. ect, Ectoderm. 

that the development of the bud (blast ozooid) and that of the embryo 
(oozooidf do not proceed along parallel lines. It is impossible to 
harmonize the facts of gimimatjon with the germ-layer theory, 



and attempts to explain budding in Ascidians as a process of re 
generation, by which the organs of the j^rent or their germ-layers 
give rise to the corresponding organs 111 tin* bud, have signally failed. 

Figs. 29 and 30 snow the buds in the Botryllidae, after Pizon, 
who has followed day by day the changes of growth in young colonies 
of Botryllidae, tracing the rise of successive generations of buds 
and the degeneration of their parents. The buds are parietal, 
arising Irom ilie walls of the peribranchial cavities (fig. 29), and at 
an early period they acquire the .structure shown in fig. 30, where 
there are two vesicles undergoing further subdivision and differentia- 
tion, but investigators still differ as to whether the inner, which 
gives rise to the branclual sac and alimentary canal, is not produced 
along with the outer from the ectoderm of the parent. 

A remarkable case of j)o}y morphism has beer found by M. Canllery 
in the buds of the compound Ascidian Colella. Some of the buds 
have an abundant store of reserve materials in their 
outer layer of cells, while others are without this supply. 

The former are j Jaced deejdy in the stalk, develop slowly, 
and probably serve to regenerate the colony when the 
head portion has been removed or has died down. In 
these cases where the ectoderm has taken on the function ^ coloaiu, 
of storing the reserve material, it is found that all the 
organs cf the bud are formed from the cells of the cndodermic vesicle. 
The first ascidiozooid of the colony product'd by the tailed larva 
does not torm sexual re]>roductivo organs, but repi^nces by gemma- 
tion so as to make a colony. Thus there is alternation of generations 
in the life-history. In tlic most completely formed colonies {e.g. 
botryllus) the ascidiozooids are arranged in groups (systems or 
cocnobii), and in each system are ])laced with their atrial apertures 
towards one another, and all communicating with a common 
eloacal cavity which opens to the exterior in the centre of the system 
(fig. D). 
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Sub-Order j . — Ascidtae Luciae. 

Free-swimming pelagic colonies having the form of a hollow cyhndcr 
closed at one end. The ascidiozooids forming the colony are em- 
bedded in the common 
test in such a manner 
that the branchial 
apertures open on the outer surface 
and the atrial apertures on the 
inner surface next to the central 
cavity of the colony The ascidio ■ 
zooids are produced by gemination 
from a rudimentary larva (the 
cyathozooid) developed .sexually. 

This sub-order includes a single 
family, the Pyr som ciae, contain- 
in': one well-marked 
fgenus, Pyrosom a 
(Peron), with half a 
dozen sjiccies. They 
arc found swimming near the sur- 
face of the sea, chief])’ in tropical 
latitudes, and are bnllianlly phos- 
jihorcscent. A fully dcvelojiedPyzo- 
soma colony may be from an inch 
or two to upwards of twelve teot in 
length The sha])e of the colony 
is seen in fig. 31. ft tapers slightly 
towards the closed end, which is 
rounded. The opening at the 
opposite end is reduced it) size by 
the presence of a membranems 
prolongation of the common test 
(fig. 31, B). The branchial a]>er- 
tures of the ascidiozooids are placed 
upon short papillae projecting from 
the general surface, and most of 
the ascidiozooids have long conical 
pioce.sses of the test jn ejecting 
outwards beyond their branchial 
^erturus (figs. 31, 32 and 33). 

Tnere is only a sin^c layer of 
ascidiozooids in the Pyrosoma 
colony, as all the fully developed ascidiozooids are placed 
with their antero posterior axes at right angles to the siMrfaca 
and communicate by their atrial apertures with the central 
cavity of the colony (fig. 32). Their dorsal surfaces arc turned 
towards the open end of the colony. The more important points 
in the structure of the ascidiozooid ol Pyrosoma arc shown in f?g. 33. 
A circle of tentacles, of whicli one, placed ventrally (fig. 33, tn), 
is larger than the rest, is found just inside the branchial aperture. 
ITfom this point a wide cavity, with a few circularly i)laced muscle 
bands running round its walls, leads liack to the large branchial 
sac, which occupies the greater part of tlie body. Tlie stigmata 
are elongated transversely and crossed by intcrnaJ longitudinal 
bars. The dorsal lamina is rt‘presented by a series of eiglit languets (/). 
The nerve ganglion (on which is placed a small pigmented souse 
organ), the subneural gland, the dorsal tubercle, the peripharyngeal 



Fig. 31. — Pyrosoma tlegan:,, 
(Natural size.) 

A, Side view of entire, colony. 

B, End vkw of open extremity. 
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bands, and tho endostyle ai^ placed in Iflue usual positions On 
each side oi the anterior end of the branchial sac, close to the 
peripharyngeal bands, is a mass of rounded gland cells which are 
the source of the phosphorescence. The alimentary canal is placed 



(Partly after SaviKuy.) 

Fig. 32. — Part ol a Longitudinal Section through wall of Pyrosoma^ 
showing arrangement of ascidiozooids, magnified. 
at, Atrial apertures. em, Embryos m various stages. 

br. Branchial apertures. f, Test 

asc. Young ascidiozooid of a future t.p, Processes of test, 
colony produced by budding br.s. Branchial sac. 
from cy, cyathozooid. y.as, Young ascidiozooid. 

posteriorly to the branchial sac, and the anus opens into a large 
pcribranchial (or atriiil) cavity, of which only the median posterior 
part is shown {p.br.) in fig. 33. The reproductive organs are developed 
in a diverticulum of the peribranchiad cavity, and consist of a lobod 
testis and a single ovum at a time. The development takes place 
in a part of the peri^jraiichial cavity (fig. 32, em). The segmentation 
n meroblastic, and an elongated embryo is formed on 

surface of a mass of yolk. The embryo, after the 
formation of an alimentary cavity, a tubular nervous 
system, and a pair of laterally placed atrial tubes, divides 
into an anterior and a posterior part. The anterior part then segments 
into four jneces, which afterwards develop into the first ascidio/ooids 
of the colony, while the posterior part remains in a nidimentary 
condition, as the " cyathozooid it eventually atroi.hies. As the 
four ascidiozooids increase in size, they grow round the cyaiho- 
zooid and soon encircle it (fig. 32, asc and cy). The cyathozooid 
absorbs the nourishing yolk upon which it lies, and distributes it 



(Pftrtly after Kcfer«tein ) 


Pig. 1^3. Mature Ascidiozooid of Pyvosoma, from left sid*. 

Lettering as before. 

c.w Cellular mass, the seat of tn.b, Muscle band. 

phosphorescence. n.gl, Subneural gland. 

c.m\ Posterior cellular mass. pii^, Pipment spot on ganglion, 

c ’ OpTTrmimrcras stoton. t.p, Process of test. 


to the ascidiozooids by means of a heart and system a£ vemelt whkit 
^ve been meanwhile formed. When the cyathozooid atrophies 
and is absorbed, its original atrial a^ierture remains and de^ns 
to become the central cavity of the young colony, which now coosists 
of four ascidiozooids placed in a cmg, around whiore the cyathozoeid 
was, and enveloped in a common test. The colony gradmdly 
increases by the formation of buds from these four original aasidic^ 
zooids. 

Phvlogjeny 

The accompanying diagram (ftg. 34) shows graphically tfteprobable 
origin and course of evolution of the various grouj^ of Tunieata, 
and therefore exhibits their relations to one ano^er p, . 
much more correctly than any system of linear 
classification can do. The ancestral Proto-Tunicata are’ here 
regarded ^ afi an oflshoot from the Proto*-Chordata— the commoR 



Fic. 34. 

ancestors of the Tunieata (Urochorda), Amphioxus (Cephalochorda) 
and the Vertebrata. The ancestral Tunieata were probably free- 
swimming forms, not very unlike the existing Appendiculariidae, 

I and are represented in the life-history of nearly ail sections of the 
Tunieata by the tailed larval stage. The Laxvacea arc the first 
olishool from the ancestral forms which gave rise to the two lines 
of descendants, the ProtO'Thaliacea and the Proto-Ascidiaces. 
Tho Proto-ThaUacea then split into the ancestors of the existing 
Cyclomyana and Hemimyaria. The Proto- Ascidiacea gave- up 
their pelagic mode of hfc and became fixed. I'luit ancestral process 
is repeated at the present day when the free swimming larva of 
the simple and compound Ascidians becomes attached. The Proto- 
A.scidiaceu, after the change, are probably most nearly represented 
by the existing genus Clavelina. They have given rise, directly 
or indirectly to the various group8.o{ sim|)le and compound AsBidiAns 
and the Pyrosomidae. These groujis form two lines, which appear 
to have diverged close to the position of the family Clavel'midae. 
The one line leads to the more typical compound' Ascidians, and 
includes the Polyclimdae, Dislomidae, Didcnmidae, DiploBomidiae, 
Coelocormidae, and finally the Asddiac Luciae or SaJpitorsies, 
The second line pave rise to tlie simple Ascidiuns, and to the.Botry.l- 
liclac and Polystyclidac, which are, therefore, not closely allied to 
the other compound Ascidians. The later Proto- Ascidiacea were 
])rol>ably colomal forms, and gemmation was retained by the Clave*- 
♦finidae -nd by the typical compound A.scidians (Distomidae, &c.) 
derived from them. The power of forming colonics by budding 
was lost, hov^cver, by the primitive simple Ascidians, and must, 
thrrefoic, have been regained indejiendently by the ancestral forms 
of the Botryllidae and the Poly sty elidae. If this is a correct inter- 
]>vctiLtion of the course of evolution of the Tuninaita,, we arrive at 
the following important conclusions. (1) The Tunieata, as a whole, 
form a degenerate branch of the Proto- Chordata; (2) the Ascidiae 
Luciae [Pyrosomci) axe much more closely related to the typical 
compound Ascidiaas than to the other pelagic Tumcata, viz. the 
Larvacea and the Thahacea; and (3) the Ascidiae Campositae form 
a poLyphyletic group, tho sections cJ which liave arisen at several 
distinct points from the ancestral simple Ascidians. 
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TUNICLE (Lai. iunicella), a liturgical vestment of the Christian 
church, proper to subdeacons. It is practically the same vest- 
ment as the dalmatic (q.v.). 

TUNING FORK, a small bar of cast steel with tolerably 
defined edges, bent into a fork with two prongs, with a handle 
of the same metal extending from the bend of the fork luid 
serving as a sound-post to transmit the vibrations to any 
resonance board or body convenient lor reinforcing the sound. 
The fork is set in vibration by striking one of the prongs against 
a hard substance, or pressing the prongs together if thc^y arc 
light ones, or if heavy drawing a bow across. 'J’he tuning 
fork was invented by John Shore, royal trumpeter in 1711, 
sergeant trumpeter at the entry of George I. in 1714, and lutanist 
to the Chapel Royal in 1 7 1 5, It is used for determining musical 
pitch (see Pitch), and also in certain physical experiments 
(see Sound). 

TUNIS, capital of Tunisia, the largest riiy in North Africa 
outside Egypt, in 36'' 48' N., 10'’ 12' E. Tunis is .situated on 
an isthmus between two salt lake.-., the marshy Sebkha-el- 
Sejumi to the south-west, and the shallow el-Bahira (little sea), 
or Lake of Tunis, to the north-east. An artificially deepened 
channel through the Bahira into the Gulf of 'runis has converted 
the city into a seaport (see below). North-west and south-west 
the city is commanded by hills, on whicli are forts, that on 
Sidi bel Hassan to the south dating from the middle ages. The 
city, which ,was^ formerly strongly fortified, is built in the shape 
of an amphitheatre,* with the kasbah, or citadel, at its highest 
point. The. 0I4 town .(Medina), the walls of whicli have in 
great part disippear^ch bes betV'cen two suburbs, thQ.Ribat-d- 
Sowika oil* the north ancJ the Ribat Bab-cl- Jezira on the south. 
These subimbsf were also surrounded by a wall, now pulled 
down, lea^irtg the gates of the city isolated, /ui outer wall, 
however, enejo^s, the Medina and its suburbs. Beyond the 
Bab-cl-Bahftir (iea^ate), now called Porte de France, on ,the 
level ground by the Bahira, is the marine town, or Quartier 
Franc, built since the French occupation in 1881. No attempt 
has been made by the French to modernize the ancient city. 

The European Qfuirtcr . — From the landing stage a<ihort street 
leads into the. broad Avenue Jules Ferry or de la Marine running 
•^ast to west and ending in the Place de la Residence, on the 
north side of which iis the Roman Catholic cathedral and on 
the south side the palace of the French resident-general, with 
a large ‘garden. The main thoroughfare is continued west- 
wards by the Avenue de France, which leads to the Porte de 
France. Beyond the gate is the .small Place de la Bourse, 
in which is the British consulate. From the I’orte electric 
trams mm to the harbour and also in a circle round the native 
City. From the Place de la R^idence cross-roads run north 


and south. The nortliern road, the Rue de Rome, led to the 
Gare du Nord, the station for Carthage, Goletta and La Marsa. 
This line was replaced in 1908 by an electric tramway built 
along the northern bank of the canal connecting Tunis and 
Goletta. The southern road, the Rue-es-Sadikia, leads to the 
Gare du Sud, the station for Susa, Kairawan, &c., and also for 
A'giers. The Avenue Jules Feiry is intersected by a north-to- 
.soiith street running in a straight line over two miles. The 
northern section is culled the Avenue de Paris; the .southern 
Avenue dc Carthage. By these avenues, served by electric 
trams, access is gained to the .suburbs of the city. In the 
Avenue de France or Avenue Jules Ferry are the chief hotels 
and cafes, the casino- theatre, the principal banks and the 
finest shops. In the Rue dTtalie, running .south from the 
Avenue de France, arc the post office, market buildings, and 
Prcnch Protestant church. There is an English church in the 
Rue d’Espagne. Behind the cathedral is a disused cemetery 
with a chapel, where the Christian slaves are supposed to have 
worshipped. The coffins in the vaults have been removed to 
the Chapel of St Louis at Carthage. Among them was that 
of M. de Lcsseps, French consul-general (d. 1832), father of 
the maker of the Suez Canal. Next to the cemetery is the old 
Greek church. North of the Avenue de France is a district, 
inhabited chiefly by Maltese, which has obtained the name of 
Malta-es-Scgheira (Little Malta). 

The Native 7 ' own , — To the visitor from Europe the attraction 
of Tunis lies in the native city, where, in the Rue al Jezira, 
along which run electric trams, he can see hundreds of camels 
in the morning bearing charcoal to market; where he may 
witness the motley life of the bazaars, or, by the Bah-|edicl, 
watch the snake-charmers and listen to the Moorish story- 
tellers. Christians are forbidden to enter the mosques. From 
^ various points the traveller can look over the city, with its great 
citadel, its many minarets and its flat -topped houses. Many 
of the dwellings of the richer residents are ndorned with arcades, 
the marble columns of which were taken from the ruins of 
Carthage. The Porte de France is the threshold of ihe ancient 
city. Two narrow streets climb the bill towards the citadel. 
That to the right, the Rue de la Kasbah, opens into a small 
square (Suk-el-lslam or Place de la Kasbah), on the left of which 
is ihe I)ar-el-Bey (palace of the bey), while beyond it rise the 
walls of the citadel. That to the left leads to the chief mos(jue 
of the city, the Jamaa-al-Zcituna (mosque of the Olive Tree), 
founded in a.d. 698. It has many domes and a spacious cloister, 
and its central court can be seen from the neighbouring streets. 
Attached to the mosque is a college attended by several hun- 
dreds of Moslem youths. The Dar-el-Bey contains numerous 
rooms beautifully decorated in the Moorish .style of the i8lh 
centur}'^; and the judgment hall has a domed roof adorned with 
the delicate arabesque plaslcr-work known as Nuksh hadida. 
The kasbah, which forms the western side of the Suk-el-lslam, 
includes within the circuit of its walls a mosque built about 
A.D. 1232 by Abu Zakariya the Hafsite. Of the ancient kasbah 
nothing but the walls remain, the old buildings having been 
demolished to make way for barracks for the French troops. 
Besides being a fortress the kasbah formerly ('ontained a palace 
of the beys, barracks for janissaries and bagnios for the Christian 
.slaves. When in July 1535 the Spaniards under Charles V. 
attacked Tunis, the Christians in the kasbah, said to number 
10,000, rose against their keepers and helped to secure the 
victory of the emperor. The Spaniards during their occupancy 
of Tunis strengthened the .kasbah and built an aqueduct to 
supply it with water. Immediately north of the kasbah are 
the buildings of the Sadiki College, and north of the college is 
the Palais de Justice, a building completed in 1901. It stands 
between the line of the ancient wall and the enceinte. Its walls 
aie decorated with faience taken from an ancient Tunisian 
palace. North-east of the Palais de Justice, which like the 
Sadiki College is built in the Moorish style, rises the great dome, 
surrounded by smaller cupolas, of the largest mosque in the 
city, that named after Sidi Mahrez, a renowned saint of the 
5th century of the Mahommedan era, whose tomb makes it a 
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sanctuary for debtors. East of the moscjue, which dates from 
the 17th century, and just without the inner city walls, here 
demolished, is the Protestant cemetery of St George, used during 
the 17th, i8th and the greater part of the 19th centuries. Here 
are buried several British consuls. Here also was the grave 
of John Howard Payne, author of “ Home, Sweet Home ” and 
consul for the United States, who died at Tunis in 1852. In 
1883 the body was disinterred and removed to America, but a 
monument has been placed on the spot similiar to that erected 
over the new tomb at Washington. 

The Bazaars . — The native city to the north of the Rue de la 
KasOali includes the Jewish quarter and the synaf40/;uc. The 
Jews of Tunis adopt a special costume, the women wearing gaily 
coloured vests and close-litting white trousers. J^eyond the Jewish 
quarter, in the Ribat-ehSoweika, i.s the Place el Halfa-Ouine, 
a favourite rendezvous of the poorer Moslem population, wherein 
arc many native caf6s. South of the Rue de la Kasbah is the bazaar 
quarter. Here the streets are very narrow and tortuous, some 
being vaulted and many covered in with planking. They are 
known as suks (markets), and each suk is devoted to one particular 
trade. Jieyond paving the streets the I'Tench have made no altera- 
tion in the suks, which retain their original character unimpaired. 
The shops consist of small cubes, open in the front, in which the 
trader squats cross-legged amidst his wares. The principal suks 
arc cl-Attarin (market of the perfumers), el-Farashin (carpets and 
clothes), el-Serajin (saddlery) and el-Uirka (jewelry). The suk 
ehBirka was formerly the slave market. Near by arc the green- 
tiled domes and walls enriched with ro.se-colourcd marbles of the 
mausoleum of the beys. 

Public Institutions, 6r. — Tunis is furnished with well-equipped 
hospitals and a large asylum for aged people kept by the Little 
Sisters of the I’oor. The principal emicalional establishments, 
besides that of the mosque of the Olive Tree, are llie Sadiki College, 
founded in 1875, for free instruction in Arabic and European 
subjects, the Lyc6c Carnot in the Avenue de Pans, formerly the 
College of St Charles (founded by Cardinal Lavigcrie), open to Chris- 
tians and Moslems alike, and the normal school, founded in 1884 
by the reigning bey, for the training of teachers in the French 
languaf'c and European ideas. The l)amcs de Sion have a large 
ostabhslimeni for the teaching of small children of both sexes, 
and there is a secondary school lor girls. All the schools are well 
attended. About a mile and a half north of the centre of the 
European quarter, on the slopes of a hill rising 270 ft., is the Parc 
du Belvedere covering some 240 acres and commanding extcn,sive 
views. Water is supplied to the city, with its numerous fountains, 
from Jebel Zaghwan \vide infra) by the Roman aqueduct, repaired, 
at a cost of half a million sterling, by the bey Maliommed aFSadik 
(d. 1882). 

The Per/ - The canal which traverses the shallow Bahira, and 
connects Tunis with the Mediterranean, is nearly seven mile.s long. 
J^y means of breakw^itcrs it E continued be^mnd the coast-line 
and IS at its mouth 328 ft. wide. It has a unilorm depth of 21 A It., 
but its width within the lake is reduced to 98 ft, In the centre, 
however, the canal is widened to 147 ft. to allow vessels to pass. 
There is a harbour at the entrance (see Goletta). That at the 
Tunis end of the canal is 1312 ft. Ion*' by 984 ft. broad, and is of 
the .same depth as the canal. The canal was begun in 1885 and was 
opened to navigation in June 1893. An additional basin, south- 
east of the main hai’])Our, was opened in 1905 and is used for the 
expt^rtation of phosphates. Of the ships using, the harbour more 
than half are Frencli, and one-third Italian, British vessels coming 
next. British goods, hov-ever, are largely carried in French bottoms, 
and next to France the United Kingdom and Malta take most of 
the trade of the port. The exports are chiefly phosphates and 
otlier minerals, cereals, olive oil, cattle, hides, sponges and wax. 
The imports are cotton goods, flour, hardware, coal, sugar, tea, 
coflee, &c. The figures of trade and shippirig are included in those 
of the trade of the regency (see Tunisia), of which Tunis and Golctta 
take about a tliird. 

Populaiion.—li\\t population of the city at the census of 1906 
was returned at 227,519. The “ natives ’’—Arabs, Berbers, 
“ Moors,” Turks and negroes— were estimated at 100,000, 
Tunisian Jews at 50,000, French 18,000, Italians 52,000, Maltese 
6000, Greeks 500 and Levantines 1000. The French language 
is predominant in the European quarter. 

Environs: The Bardo Palace, Zapjnvan, — The environs of 

Tunis are picturesque and afford many beautiful ^dews, the finest 
being from the hill on the south-east, crowned by a I'rench fort: 
and from the Belved^ire already mentioned. About a mile and 
a quarter from the Bab Bu Saadiin, the north-west gate of the city, 
is the ancient palace called the Bardo, remarkable for the “ lion 
court," a terrace to which access is gained by a flight of stops guarded 
by marble hons, and for some apartments in the Moorish style. 
The finest of those apartments, containing beautiful arabesque 
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plaster- work, formed the old Harem, and are now part of the Mus^e 
Alaoui, which occupies a considerable portion of the Bardo. In 
this museum M. Paul Gauckler, the director of the department 
of art and antiquities in the Tunisian government, has formed a 
magnificent collection of Carthaginian and Roman antiquities, 
e.specially Roman mosaics. In the Mus^ Arabe, which occupies 
an adjacent small palace built about 1 830, are treasures illustrative 
of the Arab-Bcrber or Saracenic art of Tunisia. 

South-east of the city, along the valley of the Wadi Melain, 
arc hundreds of large stone arches, magnificent remains of the 
Roman aqueduct from Zaghwaii to Carthage. At Zaghwan (38 m. 
by rail from Tunis), over the spot whence the spring which supplies 
the aqueduct issues from the hill, are the ruins of a beautiful Temple 
of the Waters. The spring is now diverted direct into the aqueduct 
and is not visible at the surface. Between Zaghv/an and Tunis, 
and accessible by the same railway, is Wadna, tlie Roman Uthina, 
where, besides numerous other ruins, are the fairly preserved 
arches of a large amphitheatre. The ruins of Carthage [q.v.) lie 
a few miles north of Golctta. 

History . — Tunis is probably of greater antiquity than (ar- 
thiige, of which city however it became a dependency, being 
repeatedly mentioned in the history of the Punic Wars. Strabo 
speaks of its hot baths and quarries. The importance of Tunii 
dates from the Arab conquest, when, as Carthage sank, Tunis 
took its place commercially and pcjlitically. It became the 
LKSual port for those going from the .sacred city of Kairawan to 
Spain, and was one of the re.sidcnces of the Aghlabite dynasty 
(800-909). In the 10th ccnlury it suffered severely, being 
repeatedly pillaged in the wars of the Fatimitc caliphs Al-Qaim 
and Abu Tahir Ismail cl Mansur with the Sunnite leader Abu 
Yazid and the Zenata Berbers. 

For its later fortunes, see Tunisia, of which regency, since the 
accession of the Hat sites, Tunis has been the capital. 

TUNISIA (Regency of Tunis), a country of North Africa, 
under the protection of France, bounded N. by the Mediter- 
ranean, W. by Algeria, E. by Tripoli and S. by the Sahara. 
Tunisia reaches farther north than any other part of Africa, 
Ras-al-Abiadh (Cape Blanc)' being in 37® 20' N. On the south 
the boundary of the Tunisian Sahara is undetermined, but it 
may be roughly placed at 31^ N. This would give, therefore, 
a greatest length of something like 440 m. The country lies 
between ii'* 40' E. and f 35' E. The average length is about 
300 m., and the average breadth 150 m.; consequently the area 
may be estimated at 50,000 sq. m. (For map, see Algeria.) 

Physical Features . — Geographically speaking. Tunisia is merely 
the eastern prolongation of the Mauretanian projection of northern 
Africa, of that strij) of mountainous, fertile and fairly well watered 
countr)” north of the Sahara desert, which m its flora and its fauna, 
and to some extent in its human race, belongs ratlier to Europe 
than to Africa. Tunisia is divided into the following four fainy 
distinct region.^ : — 

I. On the north and north-west the Aures mountains of Algeria 
arc prolonged into 'I'unisia, and constitute the mountainous region 
of the north, which lies between the Majerda tiver and the 
st*a, and also includes the vicinity of the city of Tunis and the 
peninsula of the Dakhelat el Mawin, which terminates in Ras 
Addar (Qipe Bon). This first division is called by the French 
the " Majerda Mountains.” It includes within its limits the once 
famous district of the ” Kroiiniirs,” a tribe who.se occasional 
thefts of cattle across the frontier gave the French an excuse to 
invade 'J'unisia in 1881. 1'he highest point which the mountains 
attain in this division of Tunisia is about 4125 ft., near Ain Draham 
in Kroumiria. The country, however, about Bizerta is very 
mountainous, thougli the summits do not attain a greater altitude 
than about 3000 ft. The district between Bizerta and the Gulf of 
Tunis is a most attractive country, resembling greatly the mountain- 
ous regions of South Wales. It is well watered by streams more 
or less perennial. The principal river, the Majerda, is formed by 
the junction of the Wad Malleg and the Wad Kkallad. It and its 

^ It is possible that Ras-ben-Sekka, a little to the west of Cape 
Blanc, may be actually the most northerly point. 

“ The French seem systematically unable to master certain sounds 
foreign to their own language, or sounds which they suppose to be 
foreign. Thus the ” w,” though constantly represented in French 
by ” oil." is continually changed by them into ” v " when they 
transcribe foreign languages, just as the Greek x and the German 
and Scottish " ch " is almost invariably rendered by the French 
in Algeria and Tunis as ” kr.” Add to this the insertion of vowel 
sounds where they arc lacking in the Arabic and you derive from the 
real word Khmif the modern French term of Kroumir, In like 
manner sebkha, a salt lake, is constantly written by the French as 
sebkra. 
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tributaries Twe in .the Majerda ftnd Aures mountains. Mowing 
jaorth»ea8trtUe Majerda farms an extensive })lain m its lower course, 
reacliing the sea near the juinn of Utica. Vegetation is abundant, 
and recalls that of the niore fertile distriots ol southern Spam and 
of Italy. On tlie higher mountains tlie flora has a very English 
character, though llie actual speciea of plants may not be the 
WQA. 

2. The central plateau region, stretching between the Majerda 
valley and the mountains of Gafsa. 'J lic average elevation of this 
countrs’’ is about 2000 ft. The climate, therefore, in parts is ex- 
ceedin-'Jy cold and bleak in winter, and as it is very wind-swept 
and parched in summer by tlie terrible qibb or “ sinicco “ it is 
much less attractive in appearance than tlie lavourecl region on the 
northern littoral. Although it is ahiiost alway.s covered witJi some 
Jdnd of vegetation, trees are relatively rare. A lew of the higher 
mountains have the Aleppo pine and the jumper; elsewhere only 
an mfrequent wild terebinth l.s to be seen. In these two regions 
the date palm is never met with growing naturally wild. Its pre- 
sence is always due to its having been planted by man at some time 
or another, and therefori' it is nevtT seen far from human habitations 
These central uplands of 'ruiiisia in an uncultivated slate are eovered 
with alia or esparto grass; but they also jtow considerable amounts 
of cereals — ^wdieal in the north, barley in the .south, The range ol 
the Saharan Allas of Algeria divides (roughly sjieakmg) into two 
at the Tunisian Irontier. One branch oxlends northwards up 
this frontier and nurtli-easi wards acrr)ss tli<' central Tunisian 
table-land, and the other continues Houth-ea.stwards between Gafsa 
and the salt lakes of the Jciul The greatest altitudes ot the whole of 
Tunisia are attained on tins central ta!)le-land, whwe Mt Sidi 
Ali bn Musm ascends to altuul 5700 it About ^o m. south of the 
city ot Tunis is the jucturesque iiiouTitaiii ol Zaghwan, appro.xi- 
Tuately 4000 ft. m altitude, and from whose perennial spriiie.s 
comes the water- sup])lv ol Tunis io-dav as it did m the time ol tlie 
('.irlliaginians and I<<jruans. North-cast of Zaghwan, and nearer 
Tunis, is tlie jebel Kosiis.or Mountain of Lead, the height of which 
IS ju.st under 4000 it. 

The Sahel This well-known Arab term for coast-lx'lt (which 
in tlie plural form reappears as the familiar " Swahili " of Zanzibar) 
is applied to a third division ot Tunisia, viz. the littoral region 
stretclnng from the CluU of Hammamet to tlie south ol Slax. It 
is a region varNUiig Irom 30 to ()0 m. in lireadlli, laiily well waitered 
and fertile In a less marked W’ay this lertile coast region is con- 
tinued sontluvarrls in an over-narrinving belt to the Tripolitan 
frontier. This region is relatively flat, in some districts slightly 
marshy, but the water oozing from tlie soil is often brackish, and 
in places large shallow salt lakes are formed, ^uite clc).se to the 
sea, all along the coast from liammamcl to Slax. there are great 
fertility and much cultivation ; Init a little distance inland the country 
has a rather wdld and desolate aspect, though it is now'here a desert 
until the latitude of Sfax has been passed. 

4. The Tunisian Sahara. Tliis occupies the whole of the southern 
division of Tuni.sia, but although desert predominates, it is by no 
means all desert. At the south-eastern extremity Tunisia there 
is a clump of mountainous country, the wind-and-watcr worn 
fragments of an ancient plateau, wliich lor convenience may be 
styled tlie Matmata table-land. Here altitudes of over 3000 ft. arc 
reached in places, and in all the upper parts of this table-land there 
IS fairly abundant vegetation, grass and herbage with low junipers, 
but with no pine trees. Fairly high mountains (in ])laces verging 
on 4000 ft.) are found betwctcn Gafsa and the salt lakes of the 
Jeriil. 

These salt lakes are a very curious feature. They stretch with 
only two short hycaks in a line from the Mediterranean at the Gulf 
of Gabes to tlie Alg^rian frontier, which they ]'teiietrate for a con- 
siderable .dhita^Jipe, They are called by the French (with their 
usual inaccurapy of -^onunciation and spelling) “cliotts"; the 
word shoqld really be tlie Arabic an Aral) term #or a broad 
canal, aft estuary or lake. These shats however are, strictly .speak- 
ing, not laJpes^kt all at the present day. They arc .smooth de- 
pressed afeas ^in .the. case of the largest, the Sliat el jerid, lying 
a few feet hiCflow the level of the Mediterranean), wliich for more 
tli,an halt arc expanses of dried iniid covered with a thick 

incrustatifi!?^' CTlwhlte' or grey salt. This salt covering gives them 
at a distance the ap])earanct ol big sheets of water. 
roe M i. ■winter, howi'ver, when the effect of the ran* 

winter ram- is felt, 'there may arluallv be ^ or 4 ft of w'ater in these 
shats, which t'y liquefying the mud makes tliem ])erfectly impassable. 
Otherwise, for abittt seven months ol the year they can be crossed 
pn foot or on.ho.'si'back. It would secern probable that at one time 
(these dhats (at any rate the Shat el ]erid) w^cre an inlet of the 
Mediterranean, which by the elevation of a narrow strip of land on 
the Gillf of Gabes has lieen cut off from them. 11 is. liowever, 
a region ol.past volcanic activit^^ and these salt depressions may 
be due fo that qanse. Man is probably the jirincipal agent at the 
present day in causing these shats to be without winter. All round 
these salt lakes there are lunierous springs, gusliiiig from tlie sandy 
hillocks Almost all these springs are at a very hot temperature, 
often at Ixulin”, point. Some of them are charged with salt, others 
are perfeotly fresh anVl sweet, though boiling hot. So abundant is 


their volume tliat in several places thoy form actual cver-flowiog 
rivers. Only for the intervention ol man these rivers wamld at all 
times find {heir way into the adjoining depressions, which they 
would maintain as lakes of water. But tor a long period past the 
freshwater streams (which predominate) have been used for 
irrigation to such a degree that very little of the precious water is 
allowed to run to waste into the lake basins; so tliat these latter 
receive, only a few- salt streams, which deposit on their surface the 
salt they contain and then evaporate. This abundant supply of 
fresh warm water maintains oases of extraordinary^ luxuriance in 
a country where rain falls very rarely. Perennial .streams of the 
description referred to are found between the Algerian frontier 
and Gabes on the coast. The town of Gabes itself is on the fringe 
of a splendid oasis, which is maintained by the water of an ever- 
running stream emptying itself into the sea at Gabes after a course 
of not more than 20 m. 

All this region round the shats has been culled the " Jerid " 
from the time of the Arab occupation. " jerid " means in Arabic 
a “palm frond" and infereiitially “a palm grove." 

The lame of this Belad -el -Jerid, or "Country of the TbeJertd. 
Date Palms," was so exaggerated during the 17th and 18th centuries 
that the Luro])ean geograpliers extended the designation from this 
small area in the south of Tunisia to cover much of inner Africa. 
With this country of Jerid mav be included the island of Jerba. 
vdiich lies cloM' to the coast ol Tunisia in the Gulf ol Gabes. Tlie 
pre.vent writer believes that the date iialm wais really indigenous 
to this district of the Jerid, as it is to countries of similar descrip- 
tion in soutliern Morocco, southern Algeria, parts of the Tnpoli- 
taine, Egy))t, Mesopotamia, soutliern I’ersia and north-western 
India; but that north of the latitude oi the Jerid the date did not 
grow natur.nllv in Mauretania, pist as it was forcif.m to all parts of 
Furope, in wliich, as in tnif Norlli Alrica. its presence is due to 
the hand of man I'n some exU-nl it may b<‘ said that true North 
Africa lies to the north ol this Jerid country, which, besides its 
Saharan, Arabian and Persian aftinities, has a toiicli about it of 
real Africa, some such touch ns ruay be observed m the valley of 
the Jordan. Tn the oases of the J<*rid are found several ■sp cics ol 
trojucnl Alncan nuiinmals and two or three of Senegalese birds, 
and tlie vegetation scemy to have as much afiinily with tropical 
Alrica as wath Eurojie. In fact, the country between the Matmata 
highlands and the strait separating Jerba from the mainland is 
singularly African in the character and asp(‘ct of its flora To the 
south ol tlie Jerid the country is mainly desert — vast unexplored 
tracts ot shiltmg sand, with rare oases. Neverthele.ss, all this 
southern district of Tunisia bears evidence of once having been 
subject to a heavy rainfall, which scc'ioped out deep valleys in the 
original table-land, and has justified the present existence of im- 
mense w'aterconrses- -watercourses which are still, near their origin, 
favoured with a little water. 

Hot and mineral sjirings may be almost said to constitute one of 
the specialities of Tunisia. They offered a singular attraction to 
the Bomans, and their presence in remote parts of the 
country no doubt was often the principal cause of Roman 
s<’ttlement. Even at the jiresent day their value is Sprwgg. 
much ajqrreciated i>y the natives, who continue to bathe in the ruined 
Koman baths The principal mineral sprines ol medicinal value 
are tliose of Korbus and Ilammam Lif (ol remarkable efficacy in 
rheumatic and s>q)hilitic atiections and certain skin diseases), 
of the Jerid and Gafsa, of FI Hamma, near Gabes, and of various 
sites 111 the Kroumir country. 

Chmate —The rainfall in the first geographical division is pretty 
constant, and may reach a yearly average of about 22 in Over 
tlie sci'ond and third divisions the rainfall is less constant, and its 
yearly average may not exceed 17 in. The mean annual tempera- 
ture at Susa is 75*' F., the mean of the wuntcr or rainy season 
bo" and of llie hot season 97*'. At Tunis the temperature rarely 
exceeds 90®, except wdtli a wind from the Sahara. The prevailing 
winds from May to September are east and north-east and during 
the rest of the year north-west and east. A rainy season of about 
two months usually begins in Jenuary; the spring season of verdure 
IS over in May; summer ends in October with the first rains. Violent 
winds are common at both equinoxes. In the Tunisian Sahara 
rain is mo.st uncertain. Occasionally two or three years may pass 
without any rainfall; then mav come floods after a heavy down- 
fall of a few weelrs, Perhaps if an average could be struck it w ould 
amount to 9 or 10 in. per annum 

[Genlofjv. — The greater part of Tunisia is composed of sandstones, 
marls and looselv stratified deposits belonging to the Pliocene and 
Quaternary periods. The oldest strata, consisting of ryp.‘]iferou^ 
marls, are rclerred to the Muschclkalk and show an alternation 
of lagoon with marine conditions. The Lias and Oolite forma- 
tions are well represented, hut the Sequanian and Kimmeridgian 
subdivisions are absent. Lower Cretaceous rocks, consisting of 
thick limestones, shales and marls, occur in Central Tunisia. The 
fossils show many notable affinities with those in the Lower Cace- 
taceous of the J *yrenees. Limestones and marls represent the stages 
Cenomanian to Upper Senonian. The fossils of the Conomanian 
have affinities with those in the Cenomanian of Spain, Egypt, 
Madagascar, Mozambique and India. The Senonian consists of a 
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central facies ■with MicYastBf peini\ a meridional facies with 
Ostfea\ and a northern facies developed round Tunisia with large 
forms of Itioccvumus a.nd echinoids. Phosphatic deposits are well 
developed among the Lower Eocene rocks. The Middle Eocene 
^ characterized by the presence of Ostrta bogharensis and the Upper 
Eocene by highly fossiliferous sandstones and marls. The Oligocene 
and Miocene formations are present, but the Upper Miocene is 
confined to the coast. Quaternary deposits cover much of the desert 
regions.^] 

Minerals . — Coal has been discovered in the Khmir (“ Kroumir ") 
country, but the principal mines at pre.sent worked in Tunisia are 
those of copper, lead and zinc. Zme is cliielly found in the form of 
calamine. Iron ls worked in the Kef district. Valuable deposits 
of phosphates present, chiellv in the south-west of Tunisia, in 
the district of Gafsa. Marble is found in the valley of the Majerda 
(at Sheratu), at Jebel Ust (about 35 m. south oi Turns), and at 
Jebel Dissa. near Gabes. The marble.s of Shemtu are the finest 
pink Numidian marbles, which were much esteemed by the Cartha- 
ginians and Romans. It has been sought to work again the ancient 
quarries of Shemtu, but it was found that the marble had been 
spoilt by ferruginous «nnd calcareous veins. 

Flora. — The flora of Tunisia is very nearly identical with that of 
Algeria, though it offers a few species either peculiar to if.sell or not 
found in the last-named country On the whole its character is 
less Saharan than that of parts of Algeria, for the influences of the 
desert do not penetrate so far north in T unism as they do in Algeria. 
There arc very few patches ol real lort st outside the Khmir country, 
though it IS probable that in the time of the Romans the land was 
a good deal more covered with trees than at the present day. 
Some authorities, howc\'<!r. di.sjiute this, in a measure, by saving 
that it was not naturally iorested, and that the trees growing 
represented orchards of olives or other fruit trees planted by the 
Romans or romamzed Iferbers. Uut m the Majerda Mountains 
there are dense primeval forests lingering to the present day. and 
consistin ’ chicHv of the cork oak {Quercus ruber), and two other 
sjiecies ol oak {Quercus mnberkii and Q. kermes), the pistachio or 
terebinth tree, the siimacli {h*hus l^entaphihi), and other species of 
Rhus which are widely spread. In the mountains of Khmina and 
tlie central plateau there are also the alder, the poplar, the Aleppo 
pine, the caroub, the tamarisk, the nuiple, the nettle-tree, several 
willows and junipers. The jujube-tree {Zizyphus) is found at 
various places along tlie eastern littoral. The rctama shrub is met 
with in sandy districts, especially in the Sahara, but also right 
up to the north of Tunisia. The wild olive, the wild cherry, two 
species of wild plums, the myrtle, the ivy, arbutus, and two species 
of holly are found in the mountains of Khniina. at various sites at 
high elevation near Tunis and Bizerta, and along the mountainous 
belt of the south-west which forms the frontier region between 
Tunisia and Algeria. The present writer, riding up to these 
frontier mountains from the thoroughly Saharan country round 
Gaf.sa, found himself surrounded by a 'flora very reminiscent of 
Switzerland or England. On the other hand, the flora of the shat 
region, of the south-eastern littoral, and of the Kerkena islands 
opposite Sfax, is thoroughly Saharan, with a dash, as it were, in 
places of an African element. The date jialm grows wild, as has 
teen already related, in Jeiba. The only other species of palm 
found wild in Tunisia is the Chamaerops hunulis, or dwarf i)alm, 
which is found on the mountains of the north at no very great 
altitude. The wild flowers of the north of Tunisia are so extremely 
beautiful during the months of February, March and A]>ril as to 
constitute a distinct attraction 111 thcuiselves.- 


^ See L. Pcrvinquicre, L' Etude ghlogiquc dc la lunisie centrale 
(Paris, 1903); G Rolland, " Carte g^ologique du littoral norcl dc 
la Tunisic,’^ sne g^nl. dc la Fiance (t8H8), vol. xvii.; H. H. 
Johnston, " A Journey through the Tunisian Sahara,” Geog, Joum. 
(1898), vol. XI.; Carle gf'ologigue dc la rigence de Imus, 1:800,000 
with notes (Tunis, 1892). 


2 List ol Plants commonly me 
Adonis microcarpa, DC. 

Nigella damascena, L 
Fumarta spicata, L. 

Cistus hahmifohus, L. 

Silene rubella^ L, 

Oxalis cirnua, Thunb. 

Geranium tuberosum ^ L. 

Mali) a sylvestris, L. 

Tctragonolobus purpureus^ Moench 
Retama relam, Webb. 

Fedia cornucopiae, Gaertn. 
Helichrysum ^.ioechas, DC. 
Centaurea (Seridta), sp. 
Urospermum Daleokampi, Desf. 
Scorjtonera alexandnna, Boiss. 
Siachys hirta, L. 

Stachvs, sp. not identified. 
Anagallis colhna, Schousb. 
('convolvulus tricolor, L. 
Solenanthus lanatus, DC. 


with 111 northern lunisia:— 
lyeium eurobaeum, L. 

Solanum soavmaeum, L. 

Celsia crekea. L. 

Ltnana, sp. allied to L. reflexa, 
Desf. 

Linaria tnplivUa, L. var. 
(/rohanchr, sp. 

Trixago apula, Stev. 

, Cynomonum coccineum, 

Planiago albicans, L. 

Euphorbia serrata, L. 

Ophrys fusca, Link. 

Orchis papihonacea, L. 

Romulea bulbocodium, Sebast. and 
Mauri. 

Gladiolus byzanUnus, Mill. 
Ornilhogalum umbeilaium, L. 
Allium roseum, I.. 

Asphodelus pstulosus, L, 

Muscari comosum, Mill. 


Fauna. — The fauna of Tuniaia at the pieBent day is jnuchiai- 
poverished as regards mammals, birds and reptiles. In 1 880 the 
present writer saw hons killed in the north-west of Tunisia, but 
by 1902 the lion was regarded as practically extinct in the regency, 
though occasional rumours of his appearance come from the Khtnir 
Mountains and near Fenana. Leopards of ilarge size ane still 
found in the north-west of central Tunisia. The cheetah lingers 
in the extreme south of the Jerid; so also does the caracal lynx. 
The pardine lynx is found fairly abundantly in the west ol Tuni-sia 
in the mountains and forest. The striped hyena is scattered 
over the country sparsely. The ^net and the c^smmon jackal 
are fairly abundant. 'I'ho common ichneumon is rare. Thezonlla, 
another purely African species, is found in the south of Tunisia. 
The Barbary otter is present in the Majerda and in .some of the 
salt lakes. The Tunisian hedgehog is peculiar to that country and 
to Algeria. There is a second species (Erirtaceus deserti) which 
IS common to all North Africa. In the south of Tunisia, especially 
about the shats, the clephant-.shrew {Macroscclides) is found, an 
animal of purely African aflinitics. Tunisia does not appear to 
possess the Harbary ape, which i.s found in Algeria and Morocco. 
Native's of Morocco and of the Sahara oases occasionally bring 
with them young baboons which they as.sert arc obtained in various 
Sahara countries to the south and .south-west of Tunisia. These 
baboons apjiear to belong to the Nubian soecies, but they cannot 
be considered indigenous to any part of '1 iinisia. The porcupine 
and a large Octodont rodent {CtenoUactvlus) , tlic jerboa (t\vo species), 
the hare, and various other rodents are met with m Tunisia. The 
wild boar inhabits the country, in spite of much persecution at 
the hands of ” cha.sscurs.” The forested regions shelter the hand- 
some Barbary red deer, which is peculiar to this region and the 
adjoining districts of Algeria. In the extreme south, in the Sahara 
desert, the addax antelope is still found, 'the harlebeest appears 
now to be quite extinct; so also is the lencoryx, though formerly 
these two anteloj>es were found right u]» to tlie centre of Tunisia, 
as was also the ostrich, now entirely alisent from the country. In 
tlie marshy lake near Mater (north Tunisia), round the mountain 
island of jebel Ashkel, is a herd of over 50 buffaloes; these are 
said to resemble the domestic (Indian) bullalo of the Levant and 
Italy, and to have tlioir origin in a gilt of domestic buffaloes from 
a former king of Naples to a bey or dey of Tunis. Others ngain 
assert the buftaloes to have been thcTe from time immemorial; in 
which ca.se it is very desirable that a S]>ocimen sliould be silbmitted 
ior examination. [An allied form with gigantic horns is found 
fossil in Algeria.] They are the private property of the bey, who 
very projwTly jjrcserves them. Far down in the Sahara, to the 
south of Tunisia, the Arabs report the existence of a wild ass, ap- 
parently identical with that of Nubia. Roman mosaics show 
rejiresentations not only of this a.ss, but of the oryx, hartcbcest, 
anfl perhaps of the addax. The dorcas ga/olle is still common 
in the south of Tunisia; but ])erhaps the most interesting ruminant is 
the magnificent udad, or Barbary sheep, which is found in the sterile 
mountainous regions of south Tunisia. The birds have been ably 
illustrated by Mr Whitaker in the Ibis magazine of the Bntish 
Ornithological Union. They are, as a rule, common to the south 
Mediterranean region. A beautiful little bird almost peculiar to the 
south of T unisia and the adjoining regions of Algeria, is a sjiecies 
ol bunting {Frmgtliu), called by tlie Arabs bu-habibiA This little 
bird, w'hich is about the size of the linnet, has the head and back 
silvery blue, and the rest of the plumage chocolate red-brown. 
It IS of the most engaging tameness, being fortunately protected 
1 )V ]»oi>ular sentiment from injury. It inhabits the Jerid, and ex- 
tends thence across the Algerian frontier. Among reptiles the 
Egyptian cobra seems to be indigenous in the south, w-here also 
IS found the dreaded horned viper. Some nine or ten other species 
of snakes are present, together with an abundance of lizards, 
including the Varanu.'., and most sj)ecies of Mediterranean tortoises 
are rej)re.sented. The coasts are very rich 111 fish, and the tunny 
fushenes of the north are one of tin* principal sources from which 
the world's supply of tunny F derived. 

Inhabitants.-^ The natives of Tunisia at the present dav 
belong mainly to two stock.s, which may be roughly classified as 
the Berber {q.v.) and the Arab {q.v.), about two- thirds being 
of Berber and the remaining third of Arab descent. But the 
Berbers of to-day are little more than an incomplete fusion of 
some four earlier and once independent stocks. These four 
divi.sions taken in the order of their assunied priority of inva.sion 
or habitation are : (i) the “ Neanderthal ” type, which is found 
in the districts ol the shats and the adjoining Matmata 
table-land in the south, and in the “ Kroumir country of the 

Echium sericeum, Vahl. Arum italicum, Mill. 

Echiunt maritimuni, Willd. Laguncs ovatus, L. 

Anchusa italica, Retz. 

To this hat should also be added the common wild tulip, the 
Italian cyclamen, tlie common scarlet poppv, the fennel, wild carrot 
and many varieties of thistle, some ol gorgeous colouring. 

“ ” Father of my friend.” 
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north-west; ^ (2) ordinary Berbers^ dolichocephalous, and of 
brown complexion, found over the greater part of'I'unisia, espe- 
cially in the east and south centre; (3) the short-headed Berbers, 
found in pari ol the Matmata country, pari of the Sahara, the 
island of jerba, the (ape Bon Peninsula, and the vicinity of 
Susa, Kairwan, and Sfax; (4) Berbers of a blond tvpe, that 
is to say, with a tendency to bj'ov/n or yellow moustaches, 
brown beard and head hair, and grey eyes. These are met with 
in the west and north-west of Tunisia, and in one patch on the 
coast of tht Cape Bon Peninsula, near Nabeul. 

The Arabs of more or less unmixed descent are purely nomads. 
They arc met with in a long strip of country south of the Majerda, 
between the Algerian frontier and tlu; sea-coast north o{ Su.sa; 
also inland, to the south-west of Su.sa, and near Ref; also in 
another long strip between the vicinity of Sfax on the north and 
the Jerld on the south. They are descended from the second 
Arab invasion which began in the iith ( entury (see His/my). 
The extreme south of Tunis is ranged over by Berber Tawareq " 
or Tamasheq. l^erhor dialects are still s])()ken in 'J’unisia in the 
island of jerba, in the Matmata ('ounlry, and in tiie Tunisian 
Saliara. FJsewhere to a remarkable degree the Arabic language 
ha.s extinguished the Berber tongue, tfiough no doufit in vulgar 
Tunisian a good many Berber words remain. Short vocabu 
laries of the Berber spoken in the lunisian Sahara have been 
published by Sir H. JI. Johnston in the Gcog. Journ, (1898), 
vol. xi., and by Mr G. B. Michell in the ]mim. African Soc, 
(1903). I'he Berbers are organized in 'tribes with purely 
democratic government and hwa of their owm, which are 
not those of the Koran. 

On the north-eastern littoral of Tunisia the population is ver}’ 
mixed. The inhabitants of the Cape Bon Peninsula show 
evident signs of Greek blood arising from Greek invasions, 
wliich began m prehistoric times and fmisherl with the downfall 
of the Byzantine Empire in North Africa, The presence of the 
Romans, and the constant introduction of the Italians, first 
as slaves, and quite recently as colonists, has also added an 
Italian clement to the north Tunisian population. But from 
the fad that the bulk of the Tunisian population belongs to the 
Iberian section of the Berbers, and this being no doubt the 
fundamental stuck of most Italian [)eo[)lcs, the iiiternuxture of 
the Italianized Berber with his African brother has not much 
affected the i)hysicjue of the people, though it may have slightlc 
tinged their menial characteristics. 

The Phoenicians have left no marked trace of their presence: 
but inasmuch as they were probaf>ly of nearly the same race 
as the Arabs, it would not he easy to distinguish the two types. 
Arab and Berber have mingled to some extent, though no 
considerable fusion of the two elements lui.s taken jilace. In 
fact, it is thought by some French students of the country that 
the Arab clement will probably be eliminated from Tunisia, as it 
is the most* unsettled. It is considered that these nomads will 
be gently, pyshjd back ^towards the Sahara, leaving cultivable 
Tunisia to thojgjttled'Berber stock, a stock fundamentall}’ one 
with Ahg -peoples of Mediterranean Europe, 

The infiabitants of the coast towns belong, in large part, to 
the class gt^erally known as “ Moors.'’ 'J’he pure Turks and 
the Kuliiglis (^prw of Turkish fathers by M()ori.sh women or 
slave girl5)^;A!ie. no longer - numerous. Among^the “Moors” 
the descemlants dl the Andalusian refugees form an exclusive 
and aristocratic class. 

The pre.sent .population of Tunisia numbers apf.roximatel>' 
2,ooo,Ooo, and consists of : — 

Berbers, niore'nr less of jJiire race, say . . . ’(>20,000 

I »’ *• M ... 500,000 

1 Mixed Arab and I-ierhcr peoples, say .... '",20,000 

J In tliis Matmata country are the celebrated 'J'roglodytes, people 
living in caves and underground dwellings now, much as they dul 
in the days when the early Cheek geograjihers alluded to them. 
Sec '' A Journey in the Tunisian Sahara," by Sir H. II. John.ston, 
IT) the Gpof^, Jov.m. (June i8g8). 

“ Tawnreq (Tuareg) is the Arab designation of the Libyan or 
l>esert Berbers. It is the plural form of Tarqi, “a raider." The 

I dwarcq eall themselves by some variant of the root Masheq 

Famasheq, Imoshagh, &c. 


" Moors " (chiefly the population of the principal 
cities, of mixed Komuii, Berber, Spanish, Moor 

and Christian races), say 110,000 

Sudanese negroes and natives ol Morocco, Tripoli ^ 

and Turkey, say 40,000 

Jews (mostly natives of Tunis, indeed, .^ome 
dc.scended from families settled at Carthage 
before the destruction of Jerusalem) . . . dS,ooo 

Europeans (Christians)^ 163,000 

Towns . — Besides the capital, Tunis, the chief towns of Tunisia arc 
Sfax, Susa and Kairwan. These jilaccs are noticed separately, as 
arc also Colctta (formerly the port of Tunis), Bizcrta (a naval* port 
and arsenal), Kef, l^orto Faniia, and Die ruins at Carthage and 
Sbeitla (Suletiila). Oth'T towns of 9 'imisia are, on the cast coast 
Nabeul, pop. about 5000, the ancient Neapolis, noted for the mild- 
ue.ss of Its climate and its pottery manufactures; Ilammamet with 
^700 inhabitants; Monastir (the Buspma of the Komans), a walled 
town with 5()Oo inhabitants and a trade in cereals and oils; Mahdiva 
or Mahdia {g.v.; in ancient chronicles called the city of Africa and 
sometimes the capital of the country) with 8300 inhabitants, the 
fallen city ol the I'atimites, which .since the French occupation has 
risen from its nuns, and has a new harbour (the ancient Cothon or 
harbour, ol Phoenician origin, cut out ol the rock is nearly dry but 
in excellent preservation); and Gabes (9 acape of the Romans, 
C>abis of the Arabs) on the Syrtis, a group of small villages, with an 
aggregate j^ojmlation of lO.ooo, the ])ort of the Shat country and 
a depot of the cs]>arto trade. Tlie chief town of the Majcrda basin 
IS B<*]a (pop. 5000), the ancient Vaga, an import ant corn market. 
The principal mosque at Beja was ‘originally a Christian basilica, 
and is still dedicated to .Sidna Aissa (oiir Lord Jesus). Gafsa, in 
the south of Tunisia, is a most interesting old Roman town, with 
hot springs. It is in railway communication with Sfax. West of 
Galsa are immense beds of 'phos])lmtes. Almost all Die towns of 
Tunisia W'crc originally Roman or romamzed Berber settlements; 
consequently the remains of Roman buildings form a large part of 
the material of which their existing structures are composed. 

Anliguitics and Art. — Yho, principal Roman and other ruins 
in the regency are the aqueducts near the capital (J'unis) and 
the teniple at Zaghw an, described under 'I'uni.s city; the great 
reservoir near ('urlhage {q.v.)) the amphitheatre at El jetn (see 
Susa); the temples and other ruins of Sbeitla {q.v.)\ the ruins of 
Dugga, near 'Febursuk, in the north-west of the regency (the 
amphitheatre of Dugga, the ancient Thugga, is a n agnificent 
spectacle); the baths, amphitheatre and temples of Feriana 
(the ancient Thelepte); the whole route between Feriana 
(which is in the south of Tunisia, 33 m. north-west of Gaksa) 
and Tehessa in Algeria is strewn on both sides with Roman 
ruins; the old houses an(.\ other ruins at and near Thala; the 
liaths and other ruins of Gafsa; the baths at Tuzer, El Ilamma 
and Gabes. There is an interesting Phoenician burial-ground 
n(!ar Mahdia. I’licre are Roman ruins, scarcely known, in the 
vicinity of Beja and the country of the Mogods (the district 
behind Cape Serrat). In short, Tunisia is as much strewn wdth 
Roman remains as is l(al\ itself. 

Saracenic art has perhaps not attained here the high degree 
it reached in western Algeria, Spain and Eg) pt; still it presents 
much that is beautiful to see and worthy to be studied. One of 
the most ancient, as it is one of the loviliest fragments, strange 
to say, is found at Tuzer, in the Jerld, the nnihrab of a ruined 
mosque.*^ There arc some very beautiful doorways to mosques 
and other specimens of Moorish art at Gabes. Examples 
of this art found at 'J'unis and Kairwan have been noticed under 
those beaiJings. But the visible remains of Sara('enic art in 
Tunis and its viednity arc of relatively recent date, the few 
mostiues which might offer earlier examples not being open to 
inspection by Christians. It may be noted, however, as a 
general condition that the native towns and villages of Tunisia, 
w'here they have not been spoiled by the shocking tastelessness 
of Mediterranean Europe, ^ are exceedingly picturesque, and 
offer exceptional attractions to the painter. 

i A? f/Msb' u’.?. Agriculture is the principal industry. Oats, wheat 
cind barley arc the chief cro])s in tlie north. Jn the central region 


3 Of recent introduction for the most j^art, consisting (census of 
1906) of 81,156 Italians, 34,610 French, 10,330 Maltese, about 
1000 Greeks and the remainder British, German, Austrian, &c. 
The French army of occupation (20,360 men) is not included in 
these figures. 

* Since this was written the mahrab in question has been removed 
to Pans. 
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the olive is largely cultivated, in the south the date-palm. Viti- 
culture is also of importance; and almonds, oranges, lemons, &c., 
are grown for export. The alfa and cork industries employ large 
numbers of persons, as do also the sardine, anchovy and tunny 
fisheries. The fisheries are in the hands of Italians, Maltese and 
Greeks. There are large herds of cattle and Hocks of sheep and 
goats. About (jo,ooo acres are cultivated by French immigrants 
and about 15,000 acres by Italians. 

Among natna' industries may be mentioned the spinning and 
weaving of wool for clothing, caqict- weaving, the manufacture of 
pottery, slippers and matting, saddle-making and leather em- 
broidery. Silk-weaving, formerly im]>ortant, is dechmng. 

In 1907 the number of mines working was 32. The export of 
phosphates rose from 445,000 tons in 1Q04 to 1,267,000 tons in 1908. 
The export of coal in that year was 74,000 tons, and copper ore 
937 tons {vide supra, § Mivevah). 

Commerce.— The commerce of Tunisia has thriven under the 
French protectorate, having risen from an annual total of about 
/i, 700, 000 in i88[ to ^8,687,000 in 1908. British trade with 
Tunisia has nearly tripled since the establishment of the French 
protectorate. It stood at over ^^(joo.ooo in annual value during 
the year 1898. In igo8 the total trade with Great Britain and Malta 
amounted to ^^914,000. In the same year the imports from France 
exceeded £2,750.000 and the exports “to France ,685,000. From 
Algeria the imports were £050000’, to Algeria the exports were 
1 85, 000. The principal exports are olive oil, wheal, esparto 

grass, barley, spouges, dates, ti.sh (especially tunny), hidr.s, liorses, 
wool, phosi)hatcs, copper, zinc and lead. The imports consist 
mainly of European manufactured goods (especially British cotton), 
machinery, flour, alcohol, sugar, timber, coal and petroleum. 
About half the shipping trade is in the hands of the French; in 1908, 
of the total tonnage of ships entered , 4,155,000, French vessels 
represented 1,905,000 tons, I Uihan vessels 1,422,000 tons and Bnti.sh 
vessels 299,000 tons. 

Communications . — The French have made since 1882 about 
2000 m. of good roads. The first railway built (1871-1872) was that 
between Goletta and Tunis. This line, with the extensions to Ln 
MaiT.a and Bardo, is 21^ m. in length. It was constructed by an 
Engli.sh company, winch in 1880 sold it to an Italian company, I 
despite the keen comjietition of French rivals (see History, below). 
The conversion of Tunis into a seaport (1893) destroyed the imjior- 
1a nee of this line, which was then sold to the French Bonc-Guclnia 
(.'ompany (Bonc-Gneltna el Prolongements) , which owns the majority 
of the railways in Tunisia. 

The second railway connects the capital with the frontier of 
Algeria, where, at Suk Ahras, it joins the main hne to Constantine, 
Algiers, &c. This line was built bv the Bonc-Guelma rom]jany. 
The concession was obtained in 1877, and the line, 191 m. long, 
was fini.shcd in i8«o. A branch hne (8 m.) connected Beja with 
tliis railway, and another (11 m.) ran from Tunis to Hamman-cl- 
Knf , a favounte seaside resort of the T unisians. 

For the next twelve years there was a jiause in railway Ciinstruc- 
tion followed by the opening, in 1892, of the line between Susa 
and Moknine (30 m.). Then came tin* continuation of the line from 
Ilamman-el-Enf to Hammamel and along the Sahel to Susa (93 m.), 
and the building of a hne from Susa to Kairwan, 31 m. (the last- 
named line superseded a horse-tramway built by the I^rench army 
during the campaign of 1881). A branch line to Bizerta (43^ m.) 
from Jedeida on the main Algcria-Tunis line was also built asw'ell 
as one from Tunis to Zaghwan (44 ni,). A short lino, branching from 
the Tunis Zaghwan line, was carried soutli-west to Pont dii Fahs. 
These with a few short branch lines were built betw-een 1892 and 
iQoo by the Bone-Guelrna Company. In 1906 was opened a con- 
tinuation of the line from Pont du Fahs to Kef and thence south- 
west to Kalaal-es-Senam, a place midway between Kef and Tebessa, 
the centre of the Algerian jihosphate region. A branch from the 
Kef hne runs to the jdiosphatc mines of Kalaa-Jcrda. 

Another railway (completed by 1900) runs from Sfax, along the 
coast to Mahres, thence inland to Gafsa and the phosphate mines 
of Metalwi. This line, 151 m. long, was for some years isolated 
from the general Tunisian sy.stcm. The total mileage of the Tunisian 
railways was computed to be 1060 m. by the finisliing of the Susa- 
Sfax, Gabes-Tebessa lines in 1909. Extensions of the railway 
system arc contemplated to Gabes and, beyond, to the Tripolitan 
frontier. In the south communication is maintained chiefly by 
camel caravans. 

Posts and Telc^rabhs — The whole of Tunisia is covered with a 
network of tclegre.pJi lines (2500 m.), and there are telephones 
working in most of the large towns. The telegraph system pene- 
trates to the farthest French post in the Sahara, is connected with 
the Turkish system on the Trqiolitan frontier and wnth Algena, 
and by cable with Sicily, Malta, Sardinia and Marseilles. There 
is an efficient post office service, with about 400 po.st offices. 

Finance . — The principal bank is the Banque de Tunisie. The 
coinage formerly was the caroub and piastre (the latter worth 
about 6d.), but in 1891 the French reformed the coinage, sub- 
stituting the franc as a unit, and ha\ang the money minted at 
Paris. The values of the coinage are pieces of 5 and 10 centimes 
in bronze, of 50 centimes, 1 franc and 2 francs in silver, of 10 francs 
and 20 francs in gold. The inscriptions are in French and Arabic. 


The public debt was consohdated in 1884 into a total of £5^702,000, 
guaranteed by France, and bearing % interest. In 1888 it w’as 
converted into a loan paying 3^ % interest, and in 1892 another 
conversion reduced the rate of interest to 3 %. In 1902 a new 
loan of ;^i,8ou,ooo was issued at 3 %. At the beginning of 1907 
the total Tunisian debt was ;^9,287,26o; in that year the government 
was authorized to contract another loan of ^^5,000, 000 at 3 % 
{£^i^^o,ooo being guaranteed by France) for railways, roads and 
colonization. The weights and measures are those of France. 
The revenue for the year 1900 w^as 456, 640, and the expenditure 
was /i, 452, 597. In 1910 receipts and expenditure balanced at 
about ;^r, 888,000 each. The principal sources of revenue are direct 
taxation, stamp and death duties, customs, port and lighthouse 
dues, octroi and tithes, tobacco, salt and gunpowder monopolies, 
postal and telegraph receipts, and revenue from the state domains 
(lands, fisheries, forests, mines). The civil list paid to the bey of 
Tunis amounts to ^^36,000 per annum, and the endowment of the 
princes and princesses of the bcylical family to £51,200 a year 
more. 

Administration. — From a native's point of view Tunisia still 
appears to be governed by the bey of Tunis, his Arab ministers and 
his Arab officials, the P'rench only exerci.sing an indirect — though 
a very real— control over the indigenous population (Mahommedans 
and jew^s). But all Christians and foreigners are directly governed 
by the Fiench, and the native administration is sujiervised by a 
siafl of thirteen French rnntrdleurs and their French and Tunisian 
subordinates. .Seven of the departments of state have Frenchmen 
at their head, the other two Tunisians : thus the larger proportion 
of the bey's ministers are French. France is directly represented 
in Tunisia by a minister resident-general, and by an assistant 
resident. The French resident-general is the virtual viceroy of 
Tunisia, and is minister for foreign aflairs. Besides Mussulman 
(native) schools there were in the regency, in iqo6, 158 public 
schools, 5 lyc6es and colleges and 21 private schools. At tliesc 
schools were 22,000 jnipils (13,000 boys), all save 3500 Mussulmans 
I being Europeans or Jews. 

History. — I'he history of Tunisia begins for us with the 
cstabli.shment ot the Phoenician colonies (sec Phoenicia and 
Carthage). The Punic settlers semitized the coast, but left 
the Berbers of the interior almost untouched. The Romans 
1 entered into the heritage of the Carthaginians and of the vass<il 
1 kings of Numidia, and Punic speech and civilization 
gave way to Latin, a change which from the time Provtaeeot 
oi ( aesar was helped on by Italian colonization ; to 
this region the Romans gave the name of “ Africa/’ apparently 
a latinizing of the Berber term “ Ifriqa,” “ Ifrigia ” (in modern 
Arabic, Ifrtqiyah). 

Rich in corn, in herds, and in later times also in oil, and 
I possessing valuable fisheries, mines and quarries, the province 
of Africa, of which Tunisia was the most imporUvnt part, attained 
j under the empire a prosperity to which Roman remains in 
I all parts of the country still bear witness. Carthage was the 
second city of the Latin part of the empire, “ after Rome the 
busiest and perhaps the mo.st corrupt city of the West, and the 
chief centre of Latin culture and letters.’' In the early history 
of I^tiii Christianity Africa holds a more important place than 
Ttaly. It was here that Christian Latin literature took its rise, 
and to this province belong the names of Tertullian and Cyprian, 
of Arnobius and Lactantius, above all of Augustine. Lost 
to Rome by the invasion of the Vandals, who took Carthage 
in 439, the province was recovered by Belisarius a century 
later (533-34), and remained Roman till the Arab invasions 
of 648-69. The conqueror, *Oqba-bin-Nafa, founded the city 
of Kairwan (673), which was the residence of the governors of 

Ifriqiyah ” under the Omayyads and thereafter the capital 
of the Aghlabite princes, the conquerors of Sicily, who ruled in 
merely nominal dependence on the Abbasids. 

The Latin element in Africa and the Christian faith almost 
disappeared in a single generation;^ the Berbers of the 

^ [The North African Church was not utterly .swept away by the 
Moslem conquest, though its numbers at that time were very 
greatly diminished, and thereafter fell gradually to vanishing point, 
partly by emigration to Europe. Its episcopate in the loth century 
still numbered thirty members, but in 1076 the Church could not 
provide three bishops to consecrate a new member ot the episcopate, 
and for that purpose Gregory Vll. named two bishops to act with 
the archbishop of Carthage. In the 13th century the native 
episcopate had disappeared. Abd ul-Mumin, the Almohade con- 
queror of Tunisia, compelled many of the native Christians to embrace 
Islam, but when Tunis was captured by Charles V. in 15:^5. there 
were still found in the city native Christians, the last remnants of the 
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mountams^ who had never been latinized and never really 
christianized, accepted Islam without difficulty, but showed 
Amb Coa^ stul>l)urn nationality, not only in the character 

qu§mtaad of th(!ir Mahommedanism, which has always been 
Berber mixed up with the worship of living as well as 
Dyaagtiaa saints (marabouts) and other peculiarities, 

but also in political movements. The empire of the Fatimites 
(q,v.) rested on Berber support, and from that time forth till 
the advent of the Turks the dynasties of north Africa were 
really native, even when they claimed descent from some 
illustrious Arab stock. When the seat of the h'athnite Empire 
was removed to Egypt, the Zirites, a house of the Sanhaja 
Berbers, ruled as their lieutenants at Mahdia, and about 1050 
Mo'izz the ZIrite, in connexion with a religious movement 
against the Shi'ites, transferred his very nominal allegiance 
to the Abbasid caliplrs. The Fatimites in revenge let loose upon 
Africa about a.d. 1045 a vast horde of Beduins from Upper 
Egypt (Beni HilM and Solaim), the ancestors of the modern 
nomads of Barbary. All North Africa was ravaged by the 
invaders, who, though unable to found an empire or overthrow 
the settled government in the towns, forced the agricultural 
Berbers into the mountains, and, retaining from generation 
to generation tlieir lawless and predatory habits, made order 
and prosperity almost impossible in the open parts of the 
country until its effective occupations by the French. I'he 
ZIrite dynasty was finally extinguised by Roger I. of Sicily, who 
took Mahdia in 1148 and established his authority over all the 
lunisian coast. Even Mo.slem historians sjieak favourably of 
the Norman rule in Africa; but it was brought to an early end 
by the Ahnohade caliph Abd ul Mumin, who took Mahdia 
in 1160. 

The Almohade Empire soon began to decay, and in 1336 Abu 
Zakariya, prince ol Tunis, was able to proclaim himself 
independent and found a dynasty, which subsisted 
Haiaiteu, advent of the Turks. The Hafsites (so called 

from Abu Hafs, the ancestor of Abii Zakan}'a, a 
Berber chieftain who had been one of the intimate disciples of the 
Almohade mahdi) assumed the title of Prince of the J'aithful, 
a dignity wffiich was acknowledged even at Mecca, x\hen in 
the days of Mostansir, the second Hafsite, the fall of 

Bagdad left Islam without a titular head. In its best 
days the empire of the Hafsites extended from Tlem^en 

to Tripoli, and they received homage from the Merinids 
of Fez; they held their own against repmted Frankish 

invasions, of which the most notable were that which 

cost St Louis of France his life (1270), and that of the duke 
of Bourbon (1390), when English troops took part in the un.suc* 
cessful siege of Mahdia. They adorned Tunis with mosques, 
schools and other institutions, favoured letters, and in general 
appear to have risen above the usual level of Moslem sovereigns. 
But their rul^; was .troubled by ('ontinual wars and insurre.ctions ; 
Hie support of" the Beduin Arabs wiis imperfectly secured by 
pensions, which formed a heavy burden on the finances of the 
state U in iinies the dynasty was weakened by family 
dissension^* Leo Africahus, writing early in the ibthT century, 
gives a favourable picture of the “ great city ” of Tunis, which 
had a flourwhiug manufacture of fme doth, a prosperous colony 
of Cliristian tratden, and, including the suburbs, nine or ten 
thousand but he speaks also of the decay of once 

flourishing provincial towns, and especially of agriculture, the 

once poweriul. Church. Traces of Christianity remained amoii^: 
the Kal\vles till alter the conqiu^.t ol Granada (1492), when the in- 
flux of Anclalusian^Monis Irom completed th€k- conversion 

of^thoae tribet*.^ It rtiay be added that down to the early years oJ 
tje 19th centnn’’ it was alh‘)-ed that some of tlie Tuareg tribes in 
Sahara proles.sed Christianity (see liornemann'.s l\avels). 
For the, North African’ Church after tlie Moslem txmquest, sec 
Miaine, Pat. lot.; and Latrie, Afrique sepientrionaie. 1 'heir 
inlormatien i» aujprunariaed in the introduction to vol. ii. of Azunira's 
Discouerv and C(mqu$$t of Gmnea, Hakluyt Society's edition 
(1899).— Ed.] . 

1 In tlie 1 3th and 14th centmies the Hafsites also paid tribute to 
Sicily for the freedom of the sea and the right to import Sicilian 
com — a clew proof of the decline of Tunisian agriculture. 


greater part of the open country lying waste for fear of the 
Arab marauders. Taxation was heav}% and the revenue very 
considerable : Don Juan of Austria, in a report to Philip II., 
.states tliat the land revenue alone under the last Hafsite was 
375,935 ducats, but of this a great part went in tribute to the 
Arab.s. 

The conque.st of Algiers by the Turks gave a dangcrou.s 
neighbour to I'unisia, and after the death of Mohammed the 
Hafsite in 1525 a disputed succession supplied Khair- 
ad-Din Barbarossa with a pretext for occupying the 
city in the name of the sultan of Constantinople. 

Al-Hasan, the son of Mohammed, sought help from the 
emperor, and was restored in 1535 as a Spanish vassal, by a 
force which Charles V. commanded in person, while Andrea 
Doria was admiral of the fled. But the conquest was far from 
complete, and was never consolidated. The Spaniards remained 
at Goletta and made k a strong fortress, they also occupied the 
island of Jerba and some points on the south-east roast; but 
the interior was a prey to anarchy and civil war, until in 1570 
‘All-Pasha of Algiers utterly defeated Hamid, the son and suc- 
cessor of Hasan, and occupied Tunis. In 1573 the Turks again 
retreated on the approach of Don Juan, who had dreams of 
making himself king of Tunis; but this success w^as not followed 
up, and in the next year Sultan Selim II. sent a strong expedition 
which drove the Spaniards from Tunis and Goletta, and reduced 
the country to a Turkish province. Nevertheless the Spanish 
occupation left a deep impression on the coast of 'I'unis, and 
not a tew Spanish words passed into Tunisian Arabic. After 
the Turkish conquest, the civil administration was placed 
under a pasha ; but in a few^ )Tars a mihtary revolution trans- 
ferred the supreme pow'er to a dey elected by the janissaries, 
who formed the army of occupation. Tlie government of the 
deys lasted till 1705, but was soon narrowed or 
ovcrshadow'cd by the authority of the bc\'s, whoso 
proper function w^as to manage the tribes and 
collect tribute. From 1631 to 1702 the office of bey w^as 
hereditary in the descendants of Mur/ld, a Corsican renegade, 
and their rivalry with the deys and internal dis.sensions kept 
the country in consUint disorder. Ibrahim, the last of the 
deys (1702-1705), destroyed the house of Murad, and absorbed 
the bey ship in his owm office ; but, when he fell in battle 
w'ith the Algerians, Hussein b. ‘Ali, the son of a Cretan rene- 
gade, was proclaimed sovereign by the troops under the title 
of “ Bey,” and, being a prince of eni;rgy and ability, was able 
to establish the hereditar)' sovereignty, which has lasted without 
change of dynasty to the present tiine.'*^ 

Frequent wars with Algiers form the chief incidents in the 
internal hislor^^ of 'J unisia under the beys. Under deys and 
bey.s alike Tunisia was essentially a pirate state. Occasionally 
arts of chastisement, of which the bombardment of Porto 
luirina by Blake in 1655 was the most notable, and repeated 
treaties, extorted by European powers, checked from tune to 
time, but did not put an end to, the habitual piracies, on which 
indeed the public revenue of Tunis was mainly dependent. 
The powers were generally less concerned for the captives than 
for the acquisition of trading privileges, and tlie beys took 
advantage of the commercial rivalry of JCngland and France to 
play off the one power against the other. The release of all 
Christian slaves was not effected till after the bombardment of 
Algiers ; and the definite abandonment of piracy may be dated 
from the presentation to the lie)' in 1819 of a collective note 
of the powers assembled at Aix-la-Chapclle. The government 
had not elasticity enough to adapt itself to so profound a change 
in its ancient traditions; the finances became more and more 
hopele.ssly embarrassed, in spite of ruinous taxation; and 
attempts at European innovations in the court and army made 
matters only worse, so long as no attempt was made to improve 

- Muhammad VI. es Sadok, the rci'.?ning bey at the time of the 
French occupation, died in October 1882, and was succeeded by 
his brother *Ali IV. Tliis prince reigned until 1902, the throne 
then passing to his son Muhammad Vll. el Hadi, who died in 1906, 
when his cousin Muhammad Vlll. en Nasr (b. 1855) became bey. 
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the internal condition of the country. In the third quarter 
of the 19th century not more than a tenth part of the fertile 
land was under cultivation, and the yearly charge on the public 
debt exceeded the whole annual revenue. In these circum- 
stances only the rivalry of the European powers that had 
interests in Tunisia protracted from year to year the inevitable 
revolution. The Trench began to regard the dominions of the 
Ijey as a natural adjunct to Algeria, but after the Crimean War 
Turkish rights over the regency of Tunis were revived. After 
the Franco-German War the embarrassed bey turned towards 
Great Britain for advice, and a British protectorate — suggested 
by the proximity of Malta — was not an impossibility under the 
remarkable influence of the celebrated Sir Richard Wood, 
British diplomatic agent at the court of Tunis from 1855 to 
1879. The railways, lightliouses, gas and water works and 
other concessions and industries were placed in British hands. 
But in 1878, at the Congress of Berlin, Lord Salisbury agrt^ed 
to allow France a “ free hand ” in Tunisia in return for French 
acquiescence in the British lease of Cyprus. 

After 1862, however, the kingdom of Italy began to take a 
deep interest in the future of Tunisia. When the country 
OocupMiioa went bankrupt in 1869, a triple control was estab- 
kyibc ILshed over Tunisian finances, with British, French 
French, Italian “ controllers.” In 1880 the Italians 

bought the British railway from Tunis to Goletta. This and 
Ollier actions excited the French to act on the secret under- 
standing effected with the British foreign minister at the 
Beilin Congress. In 1881 a French force crossed the 
Algerian frontier under pretext of chastising the independent 
Khmir or Kroumir tribes in the north-east of the regency, and, 
quickly dropping the mask, advanced on the capital and com- 
pelled the bey to ac(*ept the French protectorate. The actual 
conquest of the country was not effeded without a serious 
struggle with Moslem fanaticism, especially at Sfax; but all 
Tunisia was brought completely under French jurisdiction 
and administration, supported by military posts at every 
important point. In 1883 the new situation under the French 
protectorate was recognized by the British government with- 
drawing its consular jurisdiction in favour of the French courts, 
and in 1885 it ceased to be represented by a diplomatic oflicial. 
The other powers followed suit, exce[)t lUily, which did not 
recognize the full consequences of the Fnncli protectorate until 
1896. In 1884 a thorough reform of the government and 
administration of the country was begun under the direction 
of a succession of eminent French residents-general. In 1807 
Great Britain surrendered her commercial treaty with Tunisia 
and agreed (subject to a special temporary privilege regarding 
cotton goods) to allow her commerce and all other niitioiis 
wath Tunisia to be subjected to the same conditions a.s those 
affecting all such relations between Britain and France. 

The French proltxdorate o^■er Tunisia, based on the treaty 
signed by the bey at Bardo on the T2th of May 1881 and cfiri- 
tfeiniioas firmed by the treaty of La Marsa(June 8, i8<S3), was 
with not recognizcid by 'J'urkey, which claimed the regency 

Turkey, as part of the Ottoman dominions. The protests of 
the Porte were ignored by the French, and in 1892 Turkey so 
far recognized the actual situation as to determine the Tunisia- 
Tripoli 1 rentier as far south a.s Ghadames. South of that 
point the Saharan frontiers of Algeria, Tunisia and Tripoli 
remained undefined. Working eastward from 'Funi.sia and 
Algeria the French occupied several points to which Turkey 
laid claim. Thus the oasis of Janet, S.vS.W\ of Rhat, was 
occupied in 1906. The action of France led to counter-action 
by Turkey and to various frontier incidents. Janet was re- 
occupied by Ottoman troops in the summer of 1910, but in 
deference to French protests the troops were withdrawn pending 
the delimitation of the frontier. At the same time Turkey 
maintained the claim that Tunisians were Ottoman subjects. 

Frontier troubles had however little effect on the remainder 
of the protectorate. In i:904~t9oi; there were famines and some 
native discontent in the south of Tunisia; but in general the 
country has prospered amazingly under the French proteo- 
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torate. The native dynasty has been strengthened rather 
than weakened, and Tunisia may be pointed out as the best 
and wisest example of French administration over an alien 
land and race. Though on a .smaller .scale it is worthy to be 
set. as a pendant to the British work in Egypt, 
i Bihliography. — Of Arabic sources accessible in translations the 

C ij^rapliical works of Ya'kubi [Descnptio al Ma^ribi, by De Gocje, 
idon, iSOo), Al-Bakri {Descr. de TAfrique septentrional^ by Dc 
Slane, Paris, 1850; Arabic text, ibid. 1857) and Idrisi {Descr. de 
VAfnqite, &c., by Dozy and De Goeje, Leiden, 1800) belong to 
the loth, nth and 12th centuries respectively; the history oj 
Ibn KlialdQn {Hist, des Berbires, by Do Slane, 4 vols., Algiers. 
t8.‘,2-i 850) includes the earlier Hafsites, that of Al-Knirawani 
{Hist, de VAfrique, by Pelissicr and R6musat. Paris, 1845, in 
Expl. scient. de V Al^hie, vol vii ; Arabic text, Tunis, 1286 a.M.) 
deals especially with Tunisia and goes down to i(>8i. Especially 
valuable and lucid are the following worlts : Ernest Mercier, 
Histoire de VAfrique septentnonale {Berherie) (3 vols,, I'aris, 
1891), and Htstoire de Vitabhssmnent des Arabes dans VAfrique 
septentnonale selnn les auteurs arabes (Paris, 1875); Stanley Lane 
Poole, The Barbary Corsairs (“ Story of the Nations " series, 
London, TK90), di-als in pait with the history of Tunisia. Other 
works which should be studied are : Dr Thos. Shaw's Travels 
(1757); Leo Africanus’s description of Africa in Ramusio and in 
Purvhas's Pilgrims; Rousseau, Annates tunistennes (Algiers, 1864); 
the late Sir R. Lambert Pla>dair, In the Footsteps of Bruce (London, 
1887); A M. Broadley, Tunis, Past and Present (Edinburgh, 1882); 
Gu6rm, Voyage archdologique (Pans, 18O2); DT 16 nsson, Mission 
archdologiqup en Tunisia (Paris, 1884); E. D. Schoenfield, Aus den 
Staaten der Barhareshen (Beilin, 1902); Sir Harry Johnston, The 
Colonization of Africa (Cambridge, 1905); Gaston Loth, La Tunisie 
et VcBuvre du protecdorat franfais (Pans, 1907) ; Professor Arthur 
Girault, Pnncipes de colonisation et de Ugislation coloniale, vol. iii. 
(3rd ed.. Pans, 1908). Lists of all the rulers of Tunisia will be found 
in A. M. 11 . J. Stokvis, Manuel d' htstoire, vol. i, (Leiden, 189^. 
The geography of 'I'uuisia was first treated scientihcally by E. 
P6hssier in the lOtfi volume of his Explor. scient, de VAlgirie (Pana, 
185 9 ; and bv C. Tis.sot. Explor. scient, de la Tunisie : CSog. compares 
de la provimt roma/nc d'Afrique (2 vols., Paris, iSS^r-ibSS); also 
in Murray's Handbook, by Sir R. L. J'layfair (1887). The works 
of Canon Tristram on the Sahara describe southern ^misia in the 
'sixties of the iQlh century. Two important ajticles on Tunisia 
appeared in Nos. 22 and 2 ^ of the Revue gMrale des sciences (Paris, 
Nov. 30 and Dec. 15, 1890). Still more valuable is La Tunisie 
jranQaisc, in two volumes, a eovornment publication (J^aris, 1896). 
An article on the Tuniiinn Sahara, the Timisian Cave-dwellers and 
Berber Languages, dec., by Sir H. H. Johnston, was published in the 
Geog. Joum. for June 1898. Other articles by the same author 
appeared in the Graphic during the years 1899, 1900 and 1902. 
An intercstiii'T disuTtation on the question of the Berber race is 
.given in Professor A H. Keane’s Man, Past and Present. Numerous 
other works m Eii jlish and Prench have bt'cn published on Tunisia 
from the touri.st's point of view; the best ot these is by Douglass 
Sladen, Carthag.i and Tunis (2 vols., 1908). Gaston Boissicr, 
L'Afrique ronunne (1895), is a piclure.sque but somewhat super- 
ticial aperfu of the principal Roman ruins. Flaubert's 
ought always to be read 1)V those who visit Carthage and Tunisia. 
It Avas mainlv written at La Marsa. near C'arthage. See also H. S. 
Aahbee, Bibliography of Tunisia (London. 1889). (H. H. J.) 

* TUNNEL (It. tonnel^ later tonneau^ a diminutive from Low 
Lat. tonna, imna, a tun, cask), a more or less horizontal under- 
ground passage made without removing the top soil. In 
former times any long tube-like passage, however constructed, 
was called a tunnel. At the present day the word is sometimes 
popularly applied to an underground passage ronslrucled by 
trenching down from the surface to build the arching and then 
refilling with the top soil ; but a passage so constructed, although 
indistinguishable from a tunnel when completed, is more cor- 
rectly termed a “covered way,” and the operatiouB “rutting” 
and “covering,” instead of tunnelling. Making a small tunnel, 
afterwards to be converted into a larger one, is called “ driving 
a heading,” and in mining operations small tunnels are 
termed “ galleries,” “ driftways ” and “ adits.” If the under- 
ground passage is vertical it is a shaft; if the shaft is begun 
at the .surlace the operations are known as “sinking”; and 
it is called a “ rising ” if worked upwards from a previously 
:onstructed heading or gallery. 

I'unneliing has been effected by natural forces to a far greater 
extent than by man. In limestone districts innumerable 
swallow-holes, or shafts, have been sunk by the rain-water fol- 
lowing joints and dissolving the rock, and from the bottom 
of these shafts tunnels have been excavated to the sides of 
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hills in a manner strict!)’ mnJogous to ‘he ortoary inetho^^ of 
executing a tunnel by sinking shaits at intervals and drmng 
lieadings therefrom. 'AJari>' rivers find thus a course under- 
ground. In uApSia Minor one of flic rivers on the route of the 
Mersina rdilv^ay ( x'tension jiicrcc.s a hill by means of a natural 
tunnel, whilst a little south at Seleucia another river flows 
through a tunnel, 20 ft. wide and 23 ft. high, cut 1600 years 
ago through rock so hard that the chisel murks arc still dis- 
cernible. The Mammoth Cave of Kentuck)' and the Peak 
caves of Derbyshire are examples of natural tunnelling. 
Mineral springs bring up vast quantities ui matter in solution. 
It has been estimated that the Old Well Spring at Bath has 
discharged since the beginning of the 19th ccntuiy^ solids 
equivalent to the excavation of a 6 ft. by 3 ft. heading 9 m. 
long; and yet the Avati’r i.s perfectly clear and the daily flow 
is only the 150th pari of that pumped out of the great railvray 
tunnel under the Severn. Tunnt'IIing is also carried on to an 
enormous extent the action of the sea. Where the Atlantic 
rollers break on tlic west coast of Ireland, or on the .seaboard 
of the western Highlands of Scotland, ruimhcrlcss caves and 
tunnels have been formed in the cliffs, beside which artificial 
tunnelling operations appear insignificant. The most gigantic 
suhaqiieoiis demolition iiilherto carried out by man was the 
blowing up in 1885 of Flood Rock, a mass about 9 acres in 
extent, near Long Island Sound, New York. To eflect this 
gigantic work by a single instantaneous blast a shaft was sunk 
64 ft. below sea-level, from the bottom of which 4 rn. of 
tunnels or galleries were driven so as to completely honc}Tomb 
the rock. The roof rock ranged from 10 ft. to 24 it. in thickness, 
and wiis .supported by 4()7 pillars 15 ft. sciuare; 13,286 holes, 
averaging 9 ft. in length and 3 ins. in diameter, were drilled 
in the pillars and roof. About 80,000 cul). \ds. of rock w^erc 
excavated in the galleries and 275,000 remained to Ije blasted | 
away. The holes were charged with 110 tons of “ rackarock,” [ 
a more powerful explosive than gunpowder, which was fired 
by electricity, w'hcn the sea lifted 100 ft. over the whole 
area of the rock. Where natural forces effect analogous re.sults, 
the holes are bored and the headings driven by the chemical 
and mechanical action of the rain and sea, and the explosive 
force is obtained by the expansive action of air locked up in the 
fissures of the rock and compressed to many tons per square foot 
by impact from the waves. Artificial breakw'aters have often 
bec:n thus tunnelled into by the sea, the compressed air blowing 
out the blocks and the waves carrying away the debris. 

With so many examples of natural caves and tunnels in 
existence it is not to he wondered at that tunnelling was one 
of the earliest works undertaken by man, first for dwellings 
and tombs, then for quarrying and mining, and finally for 
v/aler-supply, drainage, and otlier requirements of civilization. 
A '1’1'ieban king on ascending the throne began at once to drive 
the tunnel whicii was to form his final resting-place, and per- 
severed with tie work pntil death. The tomb of Mineptah at 
Thebes was drivtn at ^slope for a distance (i 350 ft. into the 
hill, wiiei\ a sliaft was sunk and the tunnel projected farther 
length of i&out 306 ft., and enlarged in»o a chamber for the 
sarcophagus.* Ttinnelling on a large scale w'as also carried on 
at the rock templet of* ^ubia and of India, and the architectural 
features of' the (hrtfaiices to some of these; temples might be 
studied witfr atlNniptage by the designers of modern tunnel 
fronts. Flinders Petrie has traced the method of underground 
quarrying followed .by the Egyptians opposite the Pyramids. 
Parallel 4!;allerics about 20 ft. square were driven into the rock 
and cross gallerics^t, so that a hall 300 to 400 ft.* wide was 
formed, with a roof supported by rows of pillars 20 ft. square 
akd 20 ft. apart. Blocks of stone were removed by the workmen 
cutting grooves all round them, and, where the stone was not 
required for Use, but merely had to be removed to form a 
gallery, the grooves w^ere wide enough for a man to stand up 
in. Where granite, diorite and other hard stone had to be cut 
the work Was done by tube drills and by saws supplied with 
corundum, or other hard gritt\' material, and water — the drills 
leaving a core of rock exactly like that of the modem diamond 


drill. As instances of ancient tunnels through soft ground 
and requiring masomy^ arching, reference may be made to the 
vaulted drain under the south-east palace of Nimrod and to the 
brick arched tunnel, 12 ft. high and 15 ft. wide, under the 
Euphrates. In Algeria, Switzerland, and wherever the Romans 
went, remains of tunnels for roads, drains and w'ater-supp'iy 
are found. Pliny refers to the tunnel rfnislructed for the 
drainage of Lake Fucino as the greatest public work of the time. 
It was by far the longest tunnel in the world, being more than 
3i m. in length, and was driven under Monte Salviano, which 
necessitated shafts no less than 400 ft. in depth. Forty shafts 
and a number of “ cuniculi,” or inclined galleries, were sunk, 
and the excavated material was drawn up in copper pails, of 
about ten gallons capacity, by windlasses. The tunnel was 
designed to be 10 ft. high by 6 ft. wide, but its actual cross- 
section varied. It is stated that 30,000 labourers were occupied 
eleven years in its construction. With modern appliances 
such a tunnel could be driven from the two ends without 
intermediate shafts in eleven months. 

No practical advance was made on the tunnelling methods ol 
the Romans until gunpowder came into use. Old engravings 
of mining operations early in the 17th century show that 
excavation was still aecoinplished by pickaxes or hammer and 
chisel, and that wood fires were lighted at the ends of the 
headings to split and soften the rock in advance (see fig. i)^ 



(I'ruiii Agritola’s yV mftaUka, IJast*!, 1621.) 

Fig. 1. — Method of niiniiii^, 1021. 

Crude methods of ventilation by shaking cloths in the headings 
.‘md by placing inclined boards at the top of the shafts arc also 
on record. In 1766 a tunnel 9 ft. wide, 1 2 ft. high and 2880 yds. 
long was begun on the Grand Trunk Canal, England, and 
completed eleven years later; and this was followed by man}’ 
others. On the introduction of railways tunnelling became one 
of the ordinar}' incidents of a contractor’s work ; probahl}- 
upwards of 4000 railway tunnels have been executed. 

Tunnelling under Rivers and Harbours . — In 1825 Mare Isambard 
Brunei began, and in 1843 completed, the Thames tunnel 
between Rotherhithe and Wapping now used by the East 
London railway. He employed a peculiar “ shield,” made of 
timber, in several independent sections. Part of the ground 
penetrated was almost liquid mud, and the cost of the tunnel 
was about £1300 per lineal yard. In 1818 he took out a patent 
for a tunnelling process, which included a shield, and which 
mentioned cast iron as a surrounding wall. His shield fore- 
shadowed the modern shield, which is substituted for the 
ordinary timber work of the tunnel, holds up the earth of 
excavation, affords space within its shelter for building the 
permanent walls, overlaps these walls in telescope fashion, and 
is moved forward by pushing against their front ends. The 
advantages of cast-iron walls are that they have great strength 
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in small space as soon as the segments are bolted together, and 
they can b ' caulked water-tight. 

In 1830 Lord Cochrane (afterwards loth earl of Dundonald) 
patented the use of compressed air for shaft-sinking and tun- 
nelling in water-bearing strata. Water under any pressure can 
be kept out of a subaqueous chamber or tunnel by sufficient 
air of a greater pressure, and men can breathe and work 
therein— -for a time— up to a prcs.sure exceeding four atmo- 
spheres. Thr- shield and cast-iron lining invented by Brunei, 
and the compressed air of Cochrane, have with the aid of later 
inventors largely removed the difficulties of subaqueous tunnel- I 
ling. Cochrane's process was used for the foundation of bridge 
piers, &c., comparatively early, but neither of these devices was 
employed for tunnelling until half a century after their inven- 
tion. Two important subaqueous tunnels in the construction 
of which neither of these valuable aids was adopted are the 
Severn and the Mersey tunnels. 

The Severn tunnel 16), 4^ m. in length for a double line of 
railway, befjun in 187;-^ and finished in 1886, llawkshaw, Son, 
Hayter & Richnrdson being the engineers and T. A. Walker the 
contractor, is made almost wliollv in the Trias and Coal Measure 
formations, but for a short distance at its eastern end passes through 
gravel. At the lowest part the depth is 60 ft. at low water and 100 ft. 
at high water, and the thickness of sandstone over the brickwork 
is 45 11. Under a depression in the bed of the river on the Enghsli 
side there is a cover ol only 30 ft. of marl. Much water was met with 
throughout. In 1879 the works were flooded for months by a land 
spring on the Welsh side of the river, and on another occasion from 
a hole in the river bed at tlic Salmon Pool. This hole was subse- 
quently filled with clay and the works completed beneath. Two 
preliminary^ headings were driven across the river to test the ground. 

" Break-ups " were made at intervals of two to five chains and the 
arching was earned on at each of these points. All parts of the 
excavation were timbered, and the greatest amount excavated in 
any one week was Uono cub. yds. The total amount of water 
raised at all the pumping stations is about 27.000,000 gallons m 
twenty-four hours. 

The length of the Mersey tunnel (fig. 15) between Liverpool and 
Birkenhead between the pumping shafts on each side of the river 
is one mile. From each a drainage heading was driven through 
the sandstone witli a rising gradient towards the centre of the river. 
'Phis heading was partly bored out bv a Beaumont machine to a 
diameter ol 7 ft, 4 in. and at a rate attaining occasionally 05 lineal 
yds. per week. All of the tunnel excavation, amounting to 320,000 
i'ub. yds., was got out by hand labour, since heavy blasting would 
have shaken the rock. The minimum cover between the top of 
the arch and the bed of the river is 30 ft. Pumpin.g machinery is 
provided for 27.000.000 gallons p(T day, wliicli is more than double 
Ihf usual quantity of water. Messrs Brunlees & Fox were the 
engineers, and Messrs Wnddell the contractors lor the works, which 
were opened in 188O, about six years after the beginning of operations. 

In t 8C)9 P. W. Barlow and J. H. Greathcad built the Tower 
fnol-way under the Thame.s, using for the first time a cast-iron 
lining and a shield which embodied the main features of Brunei’s 
design. Barlow had patented a shield in 1864, and A. E. Beach 
one in 1868. The latter was used in a short masonry tunnel 
under Broadway, New York City, at that time. In 1874 
Greathcad designed and built a shield, to be used in connexion 
with compressed air, for a proposed Woolwich tunnel under 
the Thames, but it was never used. Compressed air was first 
. used in tunnel work by Hersent, at Antwerp, in 1879, in a 
small drift with a cast-iron lining. 

In the same year compressed air was used for the first time 
in any important tunnel by D. C, Haskin in the famous first 
Hudson River tunnel, New York City. This was to be of 
two tubes, each having internal dimensions of about 16 ft. 
wide by t 8 ft. high. The excavation as fast a.s made was lined 
with thin steel plates, and inside of these with brick. In 
June 1880 the northerly tube had reached 360 ft. from the 
Hoboken shaft, but a portion near the latter, not of full size, 
was being enlarged. Just after a change of shifts the compressed 
air blew a hole through the soft silt in the roof at this spot, 
and the water entering drowned the twenty men who were 
working therein. From time to time money was raised and the 
work advanced. Between 1888 and 1891 the northerly tunnel 
was extended 2000 ft. to about three-fourths of the way across, 
with British capital and largely under the direction of British 
engineers — Sir Benjamin Baker and E. W. Moir. Compressed 


air and a shield were used, and the tunnel walls were made of 
bolted segments of cast iron. The money being exhausted, 
the tunnel was allowed to fill with water, and it so remained 
for ten years. Both tubes were completed in 1908. 

The use of compressed air in the Hudson tunnel, and of 
annular shields and cast-iron lined tunnel in constructing 
the City & South London railway (1886 to 1890) by Great- 
hcad, became widely known and greatly mfluenced subaqueous 
and soft-ground tunnelling thereafter. The pair of tunnels 
lor this railway from near the Monument to Stockwell, from 
10 ft. 2 in. to 10 ft. 6 in. interior diameter, were constructed 
mostly in clay and without tlie use of compressed air, except 
for a comparatively short distance through water-bearing 
gravel. In this gravel a timber heading was made, through 
which the shield was pu.sbed. The reported total cost was 
£840,000. Among the tunnels constructed after the City & 
South London work was well advanced, lined with cast-iron 
segments, and constructed by means of annular shields and 
the use of compressed air, were the St (lair (Joseph Hobson, 
engineer) from Sarnia to Port Huron, 1889-1890, through clay, 
and for a short distance through water-bearing gravel, 6000 ft., 
18 ft. internal diameter; and the notable Jllackwall tunnel 
under the Thames (Sir Alexander Binnie, engineer, and S. 
Pearson & Sons, contractors), through clay and 400 ft. of water- 
saturated gravel, 1892-1897, about 3116 ft. long, 24 ft. 3 in. 
in internal diameter. The shield, 19 ft. 6 in. long, contained a 
bulkhead with movable shutters, as foreshadowed m Baker’s pro- 
posed shield (fig. 2). 

Numerous tunnels of 
small diameter have 
been similarly con- 
structed under the 
Thames and Cl)’de for 
electric and cable 
ways, several for 
sewers in Melbourne, 
and tw^o under the 
Seine at Paris for 
sewer siphons. 

The Rotherhithe 
tunnel, under the 
Tliames, for a road- 
way, with a length of 
4863 ft. betw ecn por- 
tals, of winch about 
1400 ft. arc (lirec'tly 
under the river, has 
the largest cross- 
section of any sub- 
?iqueous tube of this 
type in the world (sec fig. 3). It was begun in 1904 and 
finished in 1908, Maurice Fitzmauricc being the engineer of 
design and construction, and Price & Reeves the contractors. It 
penetrates sandy and shelly clay overlying a seam of limestone, 
beneath which are pebbles and loamy sand. A preliminary 
tunnel for exploration, 12 ft. in diameter, was driven across 
the river, the top being within 2 ft. of the following main 
tunnel. I'hc top of the main tunuel excavation in the middle 
of the river was only 7 ft. from the bed of the Thames, and 
a temporar}^ blanket of filled earth, usually allowed in similar 
cases, was prohibited owing to the close proximity of the docks. 
The maximum progress in one day v/as 12*5 ft., and the 
average in six days 10*4 ft. The air compressors were together 
capable of supplying 1,000,000 cub. ft. of air per hour. 

Some tunnels of marked importance of this type — to be 
operated solely with electric cars— have been built under the 
East and Hudson rivers at New York. Two tubes of 15 ft. 
interior diameter and 4150 ft. long penetrate gneiss and 
gravel directly under the East River between the Battery 
and Brooklyn. They were begun in 1902, with Wm. B. 
Parsons and (Jeorge S. Rice as engineers, and were finished 
in December 1907, under the direction of 1 ). L. Hough of the 



Fig. 2. — B. Baker'.s pneumatic shield. 
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New York Tunnel Company. They carry subway trains. In 
one of the blow-outs of compressed air a workman was blown 
through the gravel roof into the river above. He lived until 
the next day. Two other tubes of the same size built also through 
gneiss and gravel between 1905 and 1907 by the Degnon 
Contracting Company, with R. A. Shailcr as the contractors’ 
engineer, go from 42nd Street to Long Island City, 

Four much larger tubes (see fig. 3) built in 1904 to 1909, for 
the Pennsylvania railroad, with Alfred Noble as chief engineer, 
S. Pearson & Son as contractors, and E. W. Moir as general 
manager, cross from 32nd and 33rd Streets to Long Island. 
The maximum average progress per day (one heading) for the 
best month’s work was : rock, 4'i ft.; rock and earth, 3*8 fl.; 
earth, with full sand face, 12*8 ft. The best methods of prevent- 
ing blow-outs were found to consist of employing clay blankets 
(sometimes 25 ft. thick) on the river bed, which could be carried 
up to 20 ft. depth of water, and of filling the pores of the .sand 
and gravel with blue lias lime or cement grout. The maximum 
air pressure was 38 lb per sq. in. In the case of sand face with 
poor leaky cover the usual practice was to make the air pressure 
equal to that of water from the surface dowm to about a quarter 
the distance below the top of the shield. 'I'hc average amount 
of free air supplied per man per hour was approximately 2300 
cub. ft. On the Hudson River side two tubes of the same 
size as those in the East River are for the Pennsylvania trains 
to New Jersey. Two tubes from Morton Street to New Jersey, 
bc^gun by ITaskin, already referred to, arc for sub-way trains, 
and so are the most southerly of all on the Hudson side, viz. 
the two from Cortland! Street to under the Pennsylvania 
station in Jersey (ity. 

The two tubes from Morton Street w^re completed under 
the direction of Charles M. Jacobs, who was also rliief engineer 
of the four other Hudson River tubes. The contractors for the 
Hudson tubes for the Pennsylvania road were the O’Rourke 
Contracting Company. Skilful treatment was reepired to 
overcome the difficulties on the New York side of the Hudson 
in all the tubes where the face excavation was partly in rock 
and partly in soft earth. Most of their length, however, was 
through silt, and in this the tunnelling was the easiest and 
most rapid that has ever been carried out in subaqueous w^ork, 
50 lineal ft. per day being sometimes accomplished. A large 
proportion of the silt which under ordinary processes would 
be taken into the tunnel through the shield, carried to the shore 
and got rid of by expensive methods, was by the latter process 
merely displaced as the shield with nearly or quite closed 
diaphragm was pushed ahead. 

The East Bo.ston tunnel, the first important example of a 
shield-l)uilt monolithic concrete arch, from the Poston Sub- 
way to East Boston, is i'4 m. long, 3400 ft. being under the 
harbour. One mile was excavated by tunnelling w ith rouf shields 
about 29 ft. wide, through clay containing pockets of sand and 
gravel. Tlie engineer was II . A. Carson, and the ('ontraclors the 
Boston Tunnel Construction Company and Patrick McGovern, 

Some 25 m. of waterworks brick-lined tunnels have been built 
since 1864, mostly in clay, under the Great Lakes, without the 
use of shields, though in the later ones compressed air w'as 
utilized. A large portion of the latest Cleveland tunnel, 9 ft. 
interior diameter, was built at the rate of 17 ft. per dav at a 
cost of about ,$i8 per ft. During this work three explosions 
of inflammable gases occurred, in which nineteen men were 
killed and others were injured. J.ater a fire at the shaft in the 
lake caused the death of ten men. Work was thereafter com- 
pleted under the engineering direction of G. H. Benzenberg. 
Less serious accidents, principally explosions of mansh gas, 
occurred in many of the other tunnels. In one case (at Mil- 
waukee undei Benzenberg) drift material was penetrated, 
with large boulders and coarse and fine gravel, and without 
any sand or clay filling, apparently in direct communication 
with the lake bottom. At times the necessary air pressure 
w'as 42 lb per sq. in. 

Suhaqueau<; Tumds made by sinking Tubes, Caissons, 6rr.— In 
184s De la Haye, in England, doubtless having in mind the 


tedious and difficult work of the Thames tunnel, proposed to 
make tunnels under water by sinking large tubes on a previously 
prepared bed and connecting them together. Since then many 
inventors have proposed similar schemes. In 1866 Belgrand 
sank twin plate-iron pipes, 1 metre diameter and 156 metres 
long, under the Seine at Paris for a sewer siphon, and there have 
since been numerous examples of sunk cast-iron subaqueous 
water-pipes. It is believed that the first tunnel of this class, 
large enough for men to move upright in, was by H. A. Ci^son, 
assisted by W. Blanchard and F. D. Smith, in 1893-1894, in the 
outer portion of Boston harbour, for the metropolitan sewer 
outlet. The later tubes were about 9 ft. exterior diameter, 
in sections each 52 fl. long, weighing about 210,000 tb, made of 
brick and concrete, with a skin of wood and water-tight bulk- 
heads at each end. A trench was dredged in the harbour bed 
and saddles were accurately placed to support the tubes. The 
latter, made in cradles abo\T water alongside a wdiarf, w'ere 
lowered by long vertical screws moved by steam power, and were 
tow’cd { to ^ m. to their final positions. After sufficient water 
had been admitted they were lowered to their saddles by travel- 
ling shears on temporary^ piles. The temporar)' joints betw'ecn 
consecutive sections were made by rubber gaskets between 
flanges which were bolted together by divers. The later opera- 
tions were backfilling the trench over the pipes, and in each 
section pim\ping out the water, removing its bulkheads, 
and making good the masonry between consecutive bulk- 
heads, this masonry being inside the flanges. This work, 
about 1500 ft. in length, was done without contractors, by 
labourers and foremen under the immediate control of 
the engineers, and was found perfectly tight, straight and 
.sound. 

The double-track railroad tunnel at Detroit, made in 1906- 
1909, under the direction (i an advisor)^ board consisting of 
W. J. Wilgus (chairman), H. A. Carson and W. S. Kinncar (the 
last-named being chief engineer), is 1 J m. long, with a portion 
directly under the ri\'er of J m. The method used under the 
river (proposed by Wilgns) is an important variation on the 
Boston scheme. A trench was dredged with a depth equal to 
the thickness of the tunnel below^ the river bed and about 70 ft. 
below the river surface, and grillages were accurately placed 
in it to support the ends of thin steel tube-forms, inside of 
which concrete was to be moulded and outside of which de- 
posited. 'I'hese tubes, each about 23 ft. in diameter and 262*5 ft. 
long, w'cre in pairs (one tul^c for each track), and were 
connected sidewise and surrounded by thin steel diaphragms 
T2 ft. apart, l^lanking, to limit the concrete, was secured 
outside the diaphragms (see fig. 3). The forms were nuwie 
tight, bulkheaded at their ends, floated into place, sunk by 
adiiiitting w'aler, set on the grillages, and the ends of successive 
|^)airs connected together by bolts through rubber gaskets and 
! flanges. The succeeding pair of tulxs was not lowered until 
concrete had been deposited through the river around the 
tubes of the preceding pair. ’J'he follotving steps were to re- 
move the water from one pair of tubes, mould inside a lining 
of concrete 20 in. thick, remove the contiguous bulkheads, 
and repeat again and again the processes described until the 
subaqueous tunnel wus complete. 

The New York Rapid Transit tunnel under Harlem River, 
built 1904-1905, has two tubes, each about 15 ft. diameter and 
400 ft. long, with u surrounding shell of cast iron itself surrounded 
by concrete. The outside width of concrete is about 33 ft. 
Us top is 28 ft. below high water and about 3 ft. below the bed 
of the river. D. D. McBean, the sub-contractor, dredged a 
trench in the river to within 7 or 8 ft. of the required depth. 
He then enclosed a space of the width of the tunnel from shore 
to mid-stream with 12-in. sheet piling, which was evenly cut 
off some 2 ft. above the determined outside top of the tunnel. 
On top of this piling he sank and tightly fitted a flat temporary 
roof of timber 3 ft. thick in sections, and covered this with 
about 5 ft. of dredged mud. Water \v 2 lb expelled from this 
subaqueous chamber by compressed air, after which che re- 
maining earth was easily taken out, and the iron and concrete 
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tunnel walls were then built in the chamber. For the remaining | 
part of the river the foregol rig process was varied by cutting off 
the sheet piling at mid-height of t lie tunnel and making the upper 
half of the tunnel, which was liuilt above and lowered in sec- 
tions through the water, serve as the roof ol the chamber in 
which the Joiver half of the tunnel was built. 

The tunnels of the Metropolitain raihvay of Paris (F. Bicn- 
veniic. engineer-in-chief) under the two arms of the Seine, 
between Place Chatelet and Place Saint Michel, were made by 
means of compressed-air caissons sunk bcneaUi the river bed, 


were next made by the aid of temporary small caissons sunk 
through about 26 ft. of earth under the river. The tops of the 
side walls were made even with the end walls. A steel rect- 
angular coffer-dam (figs. 5 and 6) ^vas sunk to rest with rubber 
or clay joint on these surrounding walls. The coffer-dam had 
shafts reaching above the surface of the water, so that the earth 
core was easily taken out (after removing the water) in free air. 
The adjacent chambers under the caissons were then connected 
together. Three caissons, of a total length of 306 ft., were 
used under the larger arm, and tw'o, of an aggregate length 
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L. ('hagnaud being the contractor. They were built of plaits 
ol sheet steel and masonn-, 'with temporary steel diaphragn^s 
in the ends, filled with concrete, me king a cross wall with a 
level top about even with the outside top of the tunnel and 
about 2 ft, b(;low the bottom of the Seine. The caissons wTre 
sunk on the line of the tunnel so that adjacent ends (and the 
walls just described) were nearly 5 It. apart with— at that stage 
— a (’ore of earth between them. Side walls joining the end 
wall* and thus enclosing the earth con* on four .sides (fig. 4) 



(From Nnvi, New Wnk.) 

Fiti — Perspective sbowin" iiiefcnner of enclosing space between 

tunnel caissori.s for the M6tropolitain under the Seine at Pans 


of 132 ft., under the smaller arm (j 1 the Seine. The cost of 
the tunnel v/as 7000 francs per lineal metre. 

William Sooy Smith piiblishid in fliicago, in 1877, a de- 
scription of a scheme for building a tunnel under the Detroit 
river by sinking caissons end to end, each caisson to be .socuryI 
to the adjoining one by tongued and grooved guides, and a 
nearlv water-tight connexion between the tvo to be made by 
means of an annular inflated hose. 

Tunnellin^^ through Monfitahis,- "Where a great Lhicknes.s of 
rock overlies a tunnel through a mountain, it may be necessary 
to do the work wholly irom the t\vo ends without intcni.ediate 
shafts. The problem largely resolves itself into devising the 
most expeditious wav of excavating and removing the roc'k. 
Experience has led to great ach-anccs in speed and econoin)’, as 
may be seen from examples in the above table. 

In 1857 the first blast was fired in connexion with the Mont 
('enis w'orks; in j8fii machine drilling was introduced; and in 
1871 the tunnel was opened for traflic. With the exception of 
about 300 yds. the tunnel is lined throughout with brick or 
stone. During the first four years of hand labour the a^Trage 
progress was not more than 9 in. per day on each side of the 
Alps; but with compressed air rock-drills the rate towards 
the end was five times gi'cater. 




(From Nttm, New Vmk ) 

Fig. 5. — Transverse Section 


Fig. 0. — Longitudinal Section. 


Cofler-dam superimposed over joints between caissons in tutiucls for the Metropolitain 
under the Seine at Paris. 


In 1872 the St Gotthard 
tunnel was begun, and in 
j 88 i the first locomotive 
ran through it. Mechanical 
drills \tere used from the 
beginning. Tunnelling was 
carried on by driving in 
ad^’ance a top heading about 
8 ft. square, then enlarging 
this sideway.s, and finally 
sinking the excavation to 
invert level (see figs. 7 and 
8). Air for working the 
rock-drills was compressed 
to se\'en atmospheres b\’ 
turbines of about 2000 
horse-power. 

The driving of the Arlberg 
tunnel was begun in 1 880 and 
the wwk was completed in 
little more than three years. 
The main heading was drh'cn 
along the bottom of the 
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tunnel and shafts were opened up 25 to 70 yds. apart, from which 
smaller headings were driven right and left. The tunnel was 
enlarged to it.s full section at different points simultaneously in 
length.s of 8 yds., the excavation of each occupying about twenty 
days, and the masonry fourteen days. Ferroux percussion air-drills 
and Brandt rotaiy/- hydraulic drills were used, the performance of 
the latter being especially satisfactor\^ After each blast a fine 
spray of water was injected, which a.ssisted the ventilation 



Figs. 7 and 8. — ^Method of excavation in St Gotthard Tunnel. 


materially. In the St Gotthard tunnel the discharge of the 
air-drills was relied on for ventilation. In the Arlberg tunnel 
over 8000 cub. ft. of air per minute were thrown in by ven- 
tilalois. 'I’o keep pace with the miners, 900 tons of excavated 
material had to he removed, and 350 tons of masonry 
introduced, daily at each end of the tunnel, which necessitated 
the transit of 450 wagons. The cost per lineal yard varied 
according to the thickniss of masonry lining and the di.slance 
from the mouth of the tunnel. I^'or the fir.st thousand yards 
from the entrance the prices per lineal yard wore £1 1 8s. for 
the lower heading; £7 J2s. for the upper one; £30 10s. for the 
unlined tunnel; £45 for the tunnel with a thin lining of masonry ; 
and £r24 5s. with a lining 3 ft. thick at the arch, 4 ft. at the 
.sides, and 2 ft. 8 in. at the invert. 

The Simplon tunnel was begun in 1898 and completed in 
1905. It is over 30% longer tli in the St Gotthard, and the 
greatest depth below the surface is 7005 ft. A novel method 
was introduced in the shape of two parallel bores (56 ft. apart, 
connected at intervals of 660 ft. by oblique galleries), which 
greatly facilitated ventilation, and resulted in increased economy 
and rapidity of construction, while ensuring the health of the 
men. One of these galleries wa.s made large enough for a single- 
track railroad, and the second is to be enlarged and similarly 
used. The death-rate in the Simplon tunnel was decreased as 
compared with the St Gotthard from 800 iu eight years to (So 
in seven years. Had one wide tunnel been made instead of two 
narrow ones, it would have been difficult to maintain its 
integrity ; even with the narrow cross-section employed the floor 
was forced up at points in the solid rock from the great weight 
above, and had to tie secured by building heavy inverts of 
masonry. Temperatures were reduced to 8y° F. by spraying 
devices, although the rock temperatures ranged from 120'" to 
130° F. At one point 4374 yds. from the portal of Iselle the 
“Great Spring”, of cold water was struck; it yielded 10,564 
gallons per minute at 600 lb pr(‘ssure per sq. in., and reduced 
the temperature to 55*4° F., the lowest point recorded. A 
spring of hot water was met on the Italian side which discharged 
into the tunnel 1600 gallons per minute with a temperature of 
113" F. The maximum flow of cold water was 27,081 galloas 
per minute, and of hot water 4330 gallons per minute. These 
springs often necessitated a temporary abandonment of the 
work. Waler power from the Rhone at the Swiss and from the 
Diveria at Italian end provided the power for operating all 
plant during the construction of most of the work. Among the 
able engineers connected with this work must be mentioned 
Alfred Brandt, a man of remarkable energy and ability, whose 
drills were used with much success. He died early in the work, 
of injuries received from falling rock. 

A group of tunnels — the Tauern, Barengraben, Wocheiner and 
Bosruck—was undertaken by the Austrian government in 


connexion with new Alpine railroads to increase the commercial 
territory tributary to the seaport of Trieste, which at one time 
was greater than Hamburg. The principal tunnel of this group 
is under the main body of tlie Tauern mountain. The bottom 
drifts met on the 21st of July 1907. The difficulties resulted 
mostly from mountain debris and .springs. There are four 
minor tunnels between Schwarzach, St Veit, and the north 
portal of the Tauern, and nineteen between the south portal 
and the south slope at Mollbriicken. 

The electric railway from the Eiger glacier to near the summit 
of the Jungfrau includes a tunnel ij m. long, 3*6 metres wide 
and 3*8 metres high, with a midway station, from which a large 
part of northern Switzerland can be seen. From the Jungfrau 
terminus, at an elevation of 13,428 ft., the summit, 242 ft. 
higher, will be reached by an elevator. 

The Hoosac tunnel was the first prominent tunnel in America. 
It was begun in 1855 and finished in 1876, after many interrup- 
tions. It was memorable for the original use in America of 
air-drills and nitroglycerin. 'J'hc Pennsylvania railroad tunnels 
cro.s.sing New York City under 32iid and 33rd Streets are of un- 
usual size. Owing to the close proximity of large buildings and 
other structures special methods were adopted for mining the 
rock to le.s.sen the vibrations by explosions. At 33rd Street 
and 4th Avenue the tunnels pass directly under two of the 
Rapid Transit .system, above which there is another belonging 
to the Metropolitan 'I’raction Comtiany, so that there are three 
tunnels at different levels under the street. 

Among other rock tunnels may be mentioned the Albula, 
through a granite ridge of the Rhaetian Alps, for a single-track 
narrow-gauge railroad, 3’6 m. long; tunnels on the Midland 
railway, near Totley in Derbyshire, over 3*5 m. long, largely 
in .shale, and at Cowburn, over 2 m. long, in shale and hauhr 
rock, each 27 ft. wide and 20’5 ft. higli inside; the Suniiii, on 
the Trans-Caucasus railway, for double track, 2*47 m. long, 
through soft rock; the tail-race tunnel for the Niagara Falls 
Water Power Company, i'3 m. long, 19 ft. wide and 21 ft. high, 
through argillaceous shale and limestone, costing about 
$1,250,000; the Tequixquiac outlet to the drainage system for 
the city of Mexico, costing $6,760,000; the Cascade, Washington, 
part of the Great Northern railroad system, saving 9 m. 
in distance; and the Gunnison, irrigating 147,000 acres in 
Colorado. 

Tunnelling in Tmns , — Where tunnels have to he carried 
through soft soil in proximity to valuable buildings special 
precautions have to be taken to avoid settlement. A successful 
example of such work i.s the tunnel driven in 1886 for the Great 
Northern Railway Company under the Metropolitiin Cal lie 
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Market, London. This was done by the crown-bar method, general, the upper 'half of the tunnel ^as executed first :(%s. 9 
the Ijars being built in with solid brickwork. The subsid^cc* and 10) and the lower part completed by underpinning, 
in the ground was from i to about 34 in. Several buildings Figs. 11, 12 and 13 illustrate a case of tunnelling near impor- 
were tunnelled under without any structural damage. tant buildings in Boston in 1896. with a roof-shield 29 ft. 4 in. in 

London has now some 90 m. of tunnels for railways, mostly external diameter. The vertical sidew'alls were first made in 
operated by electric traction. Most of tliose which have been small drifts, the roof-shield running on top of these, and the 
constructed since 1890 have been tunnelled by the use of cylin- core was taken out later and the invert or floor oi the tunnel 
drical shields and walls of cast iron. Shields about 23 ft, in put in last. Each hydraulic press of the shield reacted against 
diameter were used in constructing the stations on the Central a small continuous cast-iron rod imbedded in the brick arch. 
London railway, and one 32 ft. 4 in. in diameter and only In some large .sewerage tunnels in Chicago the shields were 
9 ft. 3 in. long wiis used for a short distance on the Clt^ham pushed from a wall of oak planks, 8 in. thick, surrounding the 
extension of the City and South London railway. brick walls of the sewer. 



Fig. 10. — J’aris Metropolitam Tunnel, loiigitudiiial vertical section. 


Paris has an elaborate plan for underground railways .some ' Ventilatim of Tunnels ,— simplest method for ven- 
50 m. in length, a considerable number of which have been j tilating a railway tunnel is to have numerous wide openings to 
constructed since 1898 under the engineering direction of F. daylight at frequent intervals, ll these are the full width of 
Bienvenii(\ Instead of using completely cylindrical shields the tunnel, at least 20 ft. in length, and not farther apart 
and cast-iron wails, as in London, roof-shields {houcUers de than 200 yds., it can be naturally ventilated. Such arrange- 
90 ute) were empluyccl for the construction of the upper lialf of ments are. however, frequently impiacticable. and then recourse 
the tunnel, and masonry walls were adopted throughout. In must be had to meclianical means. 
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Tlio first application of niechanical or fan ventilation to railway 1 point entr>^ into the tunnel was eflectcd) to each shore, where a Ian 
tunnels was made in the Lime Street tunnel of the London and ! 40 it. in diameter was placed. In this wav the vitiated air is drawn 
North-Western radway at Liverpool, which has since been replaced ! iiom the lowest point of the railway, while iresh am flows in at the 
by an open cutting. At a later dale fans were applied to the Severn stations on each side to replenish the partial vacuum, as indicated 
and Mersey tunnels. jiv arrows in the accompanying longitudinal section of the tunnel 

I'lie principle ordinarily acted upon, where mechanical ventilation i The ])nnciple w^as that frosh air should enter at each station and 
has been adopted, is to exhaust the vitiated air at a point midway , " split ” each way into the tunnel, and that thus the atmosphere 
between the portals of a tunnel, by means of a shaft with which is , on the station platforms should be maintained in a condition of 
connected a ventilating fan of suitable power and dimensions. In | purity. 

the case of the tunnel under the river Mersey (fig. 1.1) such a shaft i The fans in the Mersey tunnel arc somewhat similar to th(' wcll- 
could not lx* provided, owing to the river being overhead, but a ! known Guibal fans, wdth the exct'ption of an im])ortant alteration 
ventilating heading was driven from the middle of the river (at wliich ' m the shutter. With the Guibal shutter, the top of the opening 
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into the chimney from the fan has a line pa’*allel to that of the fan- 
shaft and of the fan-bJadcs, and, as a consequence, as each blade 
passes this shutter, Lhe stoppaire of the dischar^je of the air is instan- 
taneous, and the sudden chaniye of the pressure of the air on the face 
of the blade whilst dischar nii'.' and the reverf,al of the pressure, 
due to the vcicuum inside the fan-casing, cause tlie vlliration hitherto 
inscparal»le from this type ol ventilator. As an illustration of tlic 
effect of the pulsatory action of the C^uibal sliutters the followinf^ 
fif^mres may be given : a Ian having ten arms and running, say. sixty 
revolutions per minute, and working tweiitv-four hours per day, 
gives (ro x <>o x Oo y 24 -) bL-v's per day transmitted 

froiu the tip ol the fan vane.s to the fan-bfiaft; tlie shaJt is thus in 
a constant state oi ti-em,or, and sooner or later reaches its elastic 
limit, and tlie con'-’j'qiient injury to the general structure of the fan 
IS oh\dons. This diihciilty is avoided Ijy cutting a A^‘Shaped opening 
in the shutter, thus giadually dctrcasiiig’ the aperture and allowing 
the air to jiass into the ( hiuun y 111 a continuous slreairi instead of 
mtormdteiitly. The act ion ot this regulating sliuttt'r increases 
the durability and ehiciency of the fans in an important degree. 
In towns like Liv'ei'jiool and JUrhenhead any pulsatory action would 
be re.ublv lelt by the inhabitants, but with the above arrangement 
it is diliicull to detect any sound whatever, even when standing close 
to the buildings containing the fans, The admission of the air on 
both sides IS lound m practice to roudu(<‘ to smooth running and to 
the reduciion of the side thrust wliu h occurs when the air is 
adrriitleil on one side only The tans are five in number: two are 
40 ft in diaiU'-ter by 12 ft wide, and two g) ft. in diameter by to ft. 
wide, one ol each siz(' being erected at Livci-pool and at JUrkeii- 
head respectively In adrlitioii, there is a Inch spi'cd fan j() ft in 
diameter in Liverpool whieli throws ^00 oevn enb. p. 

d'lie foIlowiiK' table gives the result ol experiments made with 
the veritila Ling laiis ol the Mersey railway : — 
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Tiic central point ol the Severn tunnel (lig. 15) lies toward the 
Monmouthshire bank oi the river, and ventilation is eliected Ironi 
that point by means oi one* Ian placed on the surface at Su(n)rook'- 
Monmouth, at the top ol a shatt which is connected with a horizontai 


Ventiintinfj han 



heading le;>diilg |ici the centre. This fan, whicli is 40 ft. in diameter 
by T 2 ft. in,.vtid^l:h,' romoves from the tunnel some^no.ooo cub. ft. 
])er minute draws in an equivalent volume of fresh air fioiii the 
two (mds. 

About 1 8q() aacxccllcnt system was introduced by Sigmor Saccardo, 
the well-known Ualian engineer, which to a great extent has minim- 
ized the difficulty of ventilating long tunnels under mountain- ranges 
where shafts are notfivailable. This .system, which is rfot applicable 
to tunnels in> which underground stations exist, is illustrated in 
^g. 16, which represents ■ its apjdication to the single-line tunnel 
tlirough the Apennines, at Pracchia. This tunnel is one of fifty- 
two single-line tunnels, with a gradient of i in 40, on the main line 
between Florence and Pologn.g, built by Thomas Brassey. Tlierc 
is a great deal of traffic which has to be worked by heavy locomotives. 
Before the installation ol a \'cntilnting system under any condition 
of wind the sf.if o of tliis tunnel, about ^000 vds. in length, was bad; 

^ In the cuse nf this circular drift-way a velocity of 4000 ft. per 
minute was subsequently attained. 

Quick -running fan. 


but when the wind was blowing in at the lower end at the same time 
that a heavy goods or pas.senger tram was ascending the gradient 
the condition of affairs became almost insujTportable. The engines, 
working with the regulators full open, often emitted largo quantities 
of both smoke and steam, which travelled concurrently with the 
train. The go>)ds trains had two engines, one in front and another 
at the rear, and when, from the humidity in the tunnel, due to lhe 



(From the /usf. (./7\ 

Fig. — Diagram illustrating the Saccardo Sybiem for 

Ventilating 'runnels. 

steam, the wheels slipped and jiossibly the train slopped, the state 
of the air was indescnlTable. A heavy train with two engines, 
conveying a royal party and their suite, arnve'd on one occasion 
a1 the u])per exit of the luntiel with both cnginemen and both fire- 
men imsensiblc ; and on another occa.sion, when a heavy passenger 
tram came to a stop in the tiiimel, all the occupants were senou.sly 
affected . 

In applyin.g the Saccardo system, the tunnel was extended for 
15 or 20 ft by a structure either of timber or brickwork, the inside 
line ol which represented tlie line of maximuni construction, and tlii.s 
w'a.s allowed to project for about 3 It. into the tunnel. '1 lie space 
between this line and the ('xlerior constituted the chambcT into 
uhich air vvas blown by means of a fan. Consicleiing the length 
of tunnel it might at first be thought there would be Lome tendency 
for the air to return throufjh tlie open mouth, but nothing of the 
kind happened. The whole of the air blown by the Ian, i(>|,f)()o 
cub. ft. per minute, was augmented by the induced current yielding 
46,000 cub. It. ]KT minute, making a total of 210,000 cub. k. ; and 
tins volume was blown dowTi the gradient against the ascending 
train, so as to tree the driver and men in charge of the train fronl 
the products of combu.stion at the earliest possil)]e moment. Prior 
to the installation ot this system the drivers and firemen had to be 
clothed in thick woollen garments, pulled on over their ordinary 
clothes, and wrapju'd round and round the neck and over the head; 
but in spile of all these precautions they .sometimes arrived at the 
upper end of thf tunnel in a stal<' of insensibility. The fan, however, 
immensely improved the condition of the air, which is now pure 
and fresh. 

in the case of the St Gotthard tunnel, wliich is m. in length 
and 2O ft. wide with a sectional area ol 603 sq. ft., the Saccardo 
system was installed in i8yg with most beneficial resuH.s. The 
railway is double- tracked and worked by steam locomotn^s, the 
cars being hglitcd by gas. The ventilating plant is situated at 
Gosclienen at the north end ot th(‘ tunnel and consists of two large 
tans operated by watc'r power. The quantilv of air passed into 
the narrow mouth ol the tunnel i.s 413,000 eiib. ft. per minute at 
a velocity of bHo ft., this velocity being much reduced as the full 
section of the tunnel is reached. A sample of the air taken from 
a carriage contained io*io jiarts of carbonic acid gas per 10,000 
volumes. 

In the Simplon tunnel, where eleclricitv is the motive jiower, 
mechanical ventilation is installed. A steel sliding door i.s arranged 
at each entrance to be raised,and lowered by electric power. After 
the entrance of a train the door is lowered and fresh air forced into 
the tunnel at considerable pressure from the same end by Ians. 

The introduction of electric traction has simplified the problem 
of ventilating intra-urban railways laid in tunnels at a greater or 
less distance below the surface, since the absence of smoke and 
products of combustion from coal and coke renders necessary only 
such a quantity of air as is required by the pa.s.sengcrs and staff. 
For supplying air to the shallow tunnels which form the under- 
ground portions of the Metropolitan and District railways in London, 
open staircases, blow -holes and sections of uncovered track are 
relied on. When the lines were worked by steam locomotives they 
afforded notorious examples of bad ventilation, the proportion (5 1 
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carbomc acid amounting to from 15 or 20 to 60, 70 and even 89 
parts in 10,000. but since the adoption of electricity as the motive 
power the atmosphere of the tunnels has much improved, and two 
samples taken from the cars in 1905 gave 11 '27 and 14*07 parts 
of carbonic acid in 10,000. 

When deep level " tube " railways were first constructed in 
London, it was supposed Uiat adequate ventilation would be obtained 
through the hft-shafts and staircases at the stations, with the aid 
of the sjounng action of the trains which, being of nearly the same 
cross-section as the tunnel, would, it was supposed, drive the air 
m front of them out by the openings at the stations they were 
approaching, while drawing fresh air in beliiiid thorn at the stations 
they had left. This expectation, however, was disappointed, and 
it was found necessary to employ mechanical means. On the Central 
London rmlway, which runs from the Bank of England to Shepherd's 
Bush, a distance of 6 m., the ventilating jilant installed in 1 902 consists 
of a 300 h.p. electrically driven fan, which is placed at Shepherd's 
Bush and efraws in fresh air from the Bank end of the line and 
at other intermediate points. The Ian is 5 ft. wide and 20 ft. in 
diameter, and makes 143 revolutions a minute, its capacity being 
100,000 cub. ft. a minute. It is operated from i to 4 a.m., and the 
openings at all the intermediate stations being clo.sed it draws fresh 
air in at the Bank station. The tunnel is thus cleared out about 
2jl limes each night and the air is left in the same condition as it is 
outside. The fan is also worked during the day from ii a.m. to 
5 p.m., the intermediate doors being open; in this way tlie atmo- 
sphere IS improved for about half the length of the line and the car 
are cleared out as they arrive at Shepherd's Bush. Samples of 
the air in the tunnel taken when the fan was not running contained 
7-07 parts of carbonic acid in t 0,000, while the air of a full car 
contained 107 jiarts. The outside air at the same time contained 
4 '4 parts. A senes of tests made for the London County Council 
in igo2 showed that the air of the cars contained a minimum of 
g‘6o parts and a maximum of 14 7 parts. In some of the later tube 
railways in London — such as the Baker Street and Waterloo, and 
the Charing Cross and Hampstead lines — electrically driven exhaust 
fans are jirovided at about half mile intervals; these each extract 
18,500 cub. ft. of air per minule from the tunnels, and discharge 
it Irom the tops of tlie station roofs, fresh an being conveyed to 
the ])oints of suction in the tunnels. 

'riie Boston system of electrically operated subways and tunnels 
IS ventilated by electric fans capable oi eomiiletely chcanging tlie air 
in each section about every fifteen minutes. Air admitted at jiortals 
and stations is withdrawn midway between stations. In the case 
of the ICasl Boston tunnel, the air leaving the tunm*! under the middle 
•)f the harbour is carried to the shore through longitudinal ducts 
(tig. 3) and is there expelled through fan-chambers. 

in the southerly 5 in. of the New York Rapid Transit railway, 
winch runs in u iour-track tunnel of rectangular section, having 
an area of 650 sq. ft., and built as close as possible to the surface 
of the streets, ventilation by natural means through the open stair- 
cases at the stations is mainly relied upon, witli satisfactor)?^ results 
as regards the proportions ol carbonic acid lound in the air. But 
when intensely hot weather prevails in New York the tunnel air is 
sometimes 5*' hotter still, due to the conversion of elcctncal energy 
into heal. This condition is aggravated by the fine diffusion through 
the air of oil from the motors, clusi from the ballast and particles 
of metal ground off by the brake shoes, &c. 

yo/tme of Air Required for Ventilation . — The consumption of 
coal l.iy a locomotive during the passage through a tunnel having 
been ascertained, and 29 cub. ft. of jjoi^onous gas being allowed for 
each pound of coal consumed, the volume ot fresh air required 
to maintain the alinospliere ol the tunnel at a standard of ])urity 
of 20 parts of carbon dioxide in 10,000 parts of air is ascertained 
as follows ; The number of pounds of fuel consumed per mile, 
multiplied by 29, multiplied by 500, and divided by the interval 
in minutes between the trains, will give the volume of air in cubic 
leet wliich must be introduced into the tunnel per minute. As an 
illustration, assume that the tunnel m a mile in length, that the 
consumption of fuel is 32 tt) per mile, and that one train passes 
through the tunnel every live minutes in each direction; then tlie 
volume of air required per minute will be 

3 ^ m X 2 9 _c«b. 

2^ minutes. 

Corrosion of Rails in Tunnels . — Careful tests made in the Box and 
Severn tunnels of the Great Western railway, to ascertain if possible 
the loss that takes place in the weight of rails owing to the presence 
of corrosive gases, gave the following results : — 

Bc.x Tunnel (r m. 66 chains in lengili). 

Percentage of Wear per annum. 


lb per yard 

Down lino, gradient falling 1 in 100— % per annum. 

At east raoulh 0*439 = 0*377 

28 chains from east mouth 1*800 = 1*540 

48 chains from east mouth 2*iio = t*8jo 

I m. 8 chains from east mouth 2-880 -■ 2*480 

Atwestmoutli 0-640 — 0*553 


Up line, gradient rising i in 100— 

At east mouth ... 0*620 = 0*575 

I m. 8 chains from east mouth 1*500 rt: 1-380 

I m. 28 chains from east mouth 1*520 — 1*310 

At west mouth o*08o = 0-587 


Severn Tunnel (4 m. 284 chains in length). 
Percentage of Wear per annum. 


Down line, outside and quite clear of tunnel, 
Bristol end, gradient falling i in 100 . 

Up line, outside and quite clear of tunnel, 
Newport end, gradient falling i in 90 . . 

At Bristol mouth, gradient falling 1 in 100 
33 chains from Bristol mouth, gradient falling 

1 m 100 

3 m. 75 J chains from Bri.stol mouth, gradient 

rising 1 in 90 

At Newport mouth 

Down and up line under main-shaft level . . 


Jb per yard 
% per annum. 
0*280 s=: 0*240 

0- 440 = 0*390 

1- 200 = 1*020 

2- 160 = I *860 

1-900 = 1*630 
0-310 = 0-270 

3- 200 = 2750 


It will be seen that the maximum wear and corrosion together 
reached tlie extraordinary weight of 2 J lb per yard of rail per year — 
a very serious amount that involved great expenditure. The wear 
occurred over the whole of the rail, but the top, over vhich the 
engine and train passed, wore at a greater rate, presumably on 
account of the surface being kept bright and the gases being able 
to act on it. The Great Western Company tried the experiment in 
the Severn tunnel of boxing up the rails, so that the ballast 
approached their surface within 1 in. or in. It was found, 
however, that — in the case, at any rate, of the limestone ballast — 
the cure was almost worse than the disease, the result bwng a 
maximum wear of 2^ lb and an average wear of just under 2 lb 
per yard of rail per year. The average on the open line would 
be about 0*25 lb m the same time. 

See Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng.; also works on tunnelling by Drinker, 
Simms, Stauffer and Prelini, and on tunnel shields, Ac., by Copper- 
thwaite. (11. A. C.) 


TUNNEL VAULT, the term in architecture given to the 
semicircular or elliptical vault over underground passages, in 
contradistinction to the wagon or barrel vault of edifices above 
ground. 

TUNNY (Thunnus thynnus), one of the largest fishes of the 
family of mackerels, belongs to the genus of which Iht^ bonito 
{Th. pelamys) and the albacorcs (Th. albacora, Th. alalonga, &c.) 
are equally well-known members. From the latter the tunny 
is distinguished by its much shorter pectoral fins, which reach 
backwards only to, or nearly to, the end of the first dorsal fin. 
It possesses nine short finlets behind the dorsal, and eight 
behind the anal fin. Its colour is dark bluish above, and greyish, 
tinged and spotted with silvery, below. The tunny is a pelagic 
fish, but periodically approaches the shore, wandering in large 
shoals, within wcll-ascerlained areas along the coast. It not 
infrecjuently appears in small companies or singly in the 
English Channel and in the German Ocean, probably in pursuit 



Tunny. 


of the shoals of pilchards and herrings on which it feeds. The 
regularity of its appearance on certain parts of the coasts of the 
Mediterranean has led to the establishment of a systematic 
fishery, which has been carried on from the time of the Phoeni- 
cians to the present day. Immense numbers of tunnies were 
caught on the Spanish coast and in the Sea of Marmora, where, 
however, this industry has much declined. The Sardinian 
tunnies were considered to be of superior excellence. The 
greatest number is now caught on the north coast of Sicily, the 
fisheries of this island supplying most of the preserved tunny 
which is exported to other parts of the world. In ancient times 
the fish were preserved in salt, and that coming from Sardinia, 
which was specially esteemed by the Romans, was known as 
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Sdsamentum sardicum. At present preference is given to tunny 
preserved m oil. Many of the fishes, especially the smaller one.>, 
are consumed fresh. The tunny occurs also in the Pacific and 
is much sought for by anglers on the coast of southern California, 
where tuna-fishing has become a fashionable sport ; but several 
other species seem to take its place in the Indo-Pacific ocean. 
It IS one of the largest fishes, attaining to a length of ten ft. and 
to a we ght of more than a thousiind pounds. 

In connexion with the extremely active life of these fishes 
allusion should be made to the fact, first ascertained in 1839 by 
John (brother of Sir Humphry) Davy, that the temperature 
of the blood of a tunny may be considerably higlier than that of 
the surrounding water, a discovi'ry which disposcxl of the time- 
honoured division of vertebrate animals into warm-blooded and 
cold-blooded. 

The variations and movements of the tunny and albacores were 
studied with .special care liy King Carlos of Portugal, who published 
in 1890 a largo illustrated memoir entitled A Pet^ca do atum no 
Algarve in iSgS (Lisbon). This m/^moir is accompanied by excel- 
lent figures of the different .species of Thunnits and charts of their 
distribution 111 the Atlantic. 

TUNSTALL (or Tonstall), CUTHBERT (1474-1559), English 
prelate, was an illegitimate .son of Thomas Tuns tall of Thuiland 
Castle, Lancashire, liis legitimate half-brother, Brian Tunstall, 
being killed at Flodden in 1513. Cuthbert s ems to harve studied 
at Oxtordi, at Cambridge and at Padua, and he became a dis- 
tinguished s’cholar, winning favourable comment from Erasmus. 
Having hold several livings in quick succession, he became chan- 
cellor to William Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, in 1511, 
and lir was soon imployed on diplomatic busiivess by Henry 
VIII. and Wolsey, being sent to Brussels in 1515 and to Cologne 
iu 1519, while he was at Worms during the famous Diet of 1521. 
In 1510 be had Ijeen made master of the rolls; in >521 he became 
dean of Salisbury, in 1522 bishop of 1 -ondon, and in 1523 keeper 
of the privy seal, hor Henry VIII. he negotiated wiUi Charles 
V. after his victory at Pavia in 1525 and he helped to arrange the 
Peace of C.ambrai in 1529. In 1530 he succeeded WoLscy as 
bishop of Durliam. Tunstairs religious views now gave some 
anxiet)'. He adhered firmly to the traditional teac'hing of the 
CTiurch, but after some slight hesitation he accepted Henry iis 
its head and publicly defended this position. In 1537 the bishop 
was appointed pre.siderit of Ifie new council of the nortli, but 
although lie was often engaged in treating with the Scots he iound 
time to take fiait in otiu r public business and to attend parlia- 
ment, where in 1539 he particijiaUd in the discussion on the bill 
of six artudes. Although he di-sliked the religious policy pur- 
sued by the advisers of Edward VI. and voted against the first 
act of uniformity in 1549, he continued to discharge his public 
duties without molestation until after the fall of the protector 
Somerset; then in May 1551, he was placed in custody. A bill 
chai’gipg iiim with treason w'as introduced, but the House of 
Commons refused ‘to pass it; he was, however, depiivcd of his 
bisho{)rrc mi (Icluber 1552. On the accession of Mary in 1553 he 
was released md again bishop of Durham, bu{ during this 
reign -h^ showed no 'animus against the Protestants, When 
Jdizalieth'.cifnfie to the throne he refused to take the oath of 
uprenwey, and‘he*would not help to consecrate Matthew Parker 
as archbishopyof* Canterbury. He was arrested, and was still a 
prisoner- Lainbcth when lie died on the iHth of November 
^ 559 - 

Amoncj Timstajt's -writings arc Dr vnutatr corporis it sanguinis 
domiiii no'^tri -Jesu Ckrtsti m eurhartstra (TS54): and De <wtv 
supputamii hbri gti/attuor (1522). The hiRho]>’ft corresjiondence as. 
jnrosident of tlw-toancil of the north is in the British* Mu.seum. 

tunstall, a market town of Staffordshire, England, on 
the northern oulskiijts of the Potteries district, included in the 
parliamentary borough of Newcastle-undcr-Lyme, 4 m, N.W. 
from Stoke-ppow- Trent by the North Stafiordshire railway. 
Pop. of urban district (1901), 19,492. The town is of modem 
growth. The Victoria Institute (1.889) includes a libraiy and 
schools of art ^nd science. The neighbourhood is full of c-ollieries, 
ironworks and potteries. Kidsgrove, (’hatterley and Talk-o^-th’’ 
hill are laige neighbouring villages ; the mines at the last-named 


were the scene of a terrible explosion in 1S66, by which nearly 
a hundred lives were lo.st. There are brick and tile works 
in Tun&tall. The town is included in the large parish of Wol- 
stanton, and in the borough of Stokc-on-Trent {q.v,) under the 
“ Potteries Federation scheme (1908). 

TUFIS (Comrades), a tribe and stock of South American 
Indians of Brazil. They call ah otlier peoples Tapuyaa 
(foreigners). Their original home is believed to have been on the 
Amazon, and from its mouth they spread far southwards along 
the Brazilian coast. When hard pressed liy the Portuguese 
they retreated to the Andes. Martius gives tlie Tupi nation a 
wide range, from the Atlantic to the Andes, and from Parag’ia>' 
to the Amazon. Of this stock are the Omaguas, Cocomas and 
other Peruvian tribes. Latham makes the Tupis members of 
tlK‘ Guarani stock. The “ Lingoa Geral ” or trade language 
lietween Portuguese and Amazon Indians is a ecTruption of the 
Tupi tongue. 

TUPPER, SIR CHARLES, Bart. (1821- ), British colonial 

statesman, son of the Rev. Charles Tupper, D.D., was born 
at Amherst, Nova Scotia, on tlie 2nd of July 1821, and was 
educated at Horton Academy. He afteiwards studied for the 
medical profession at Edinburgh llnivcrsit)’, where he received 
the diplomas of M.D. and L.R.C.S. In 1855 he w'as returned 
to the Nova Scotia Assembly for Cumberland county. In 1862 
he was appointed, by act of parliament, governor of Dalhousic 
College, Halifax; and from 1867 till 1870 he was president ol 
the Canadian Medical Association. Mr Tupper was a member 
of the executive council and provincial secretary of Nova Scotia 
from 1857 to j86o, and from 1863 to 1867. He became prime 
minister of Nova Scotia in 1864, and held that office until the 
Union Act came into force on the 1st of July 1867, when his 
government retired. He w’lis a delegate to Great Britain 
on public business from the Nova Scotia government in 1858 
and 1865, and from the Dominion government in March 1868. 
Mr Tupper was leader of the delegation from Nova Scotia to the 
Union conference at Charlottetown in 1864 and to that of 
Quebec during the same year ; and to the final colonial conference 
in Lond n, which assembled to complete the terms of union, in 
1866-1867. On that occasion he received a patent of rank and 
precedence from Queen Victoria as an executive councillor ol 
Nova Scotia. He was sworn a member of the privy council ol 
Canada, June 1870, and was president of that body from that 
date until the ist of July 1872, when he was appointed minister 
of inland revenue. This office he held until February 1873, 
when he became minister of customs under Sir John Macdonald, 
resigning with the mini.stry at the close of 1873. On Sir John’s 
return to power in 1878, Mr Tupper became minister of public 
works, and in the following year minister of railwu)'S and canals. 
At this lime Ire was made K.C.M.G. Mr Tupper was the author 
of the Public Schools Act of Nova Scotia, and had been largely 
instrumental in moulding the Dominion Confederation Bill and 
other important measures. Sir Charles represented the county 
of Cumberland, Nova Scotia, for thirty-two years in succession — 
first in the Nova Scotia Assembly, and subsequently in the 
Dominion parliament until 1884, when he resigned his seat on 
being appointed high commissioner for Canada in London. 
Sliortlv bclore the Canadian Federal elections of February 1887, 
Sir ('harles re-entered the Conservative cabinet as finance 
minister. By his efforts the Canadian Pacific railway was enabled 
to float a loan of $30,000,000, on the strength of which the line 
v/as fim:hed several years before the expiration of the contract 
time. He resigned the office of finance minister in May 1888, 
when he was reappointed high commissioner for the Dominion of 
Canada in London. Sir Charles was designated one of the British 
plenipotentiaries to the Fisheries Convention at Washington in 
1887, the result of which conference was the signing of a treaty 
in February 1888 ( eject e:l by the U.S. Senate) for the settle- 
ment of tac matte s in dispute beltve^^n Canada and the United 
States in connexion with the At antic fisheries. He was created a 
1 'aronet in September 1888. When the Dominion cabinet, under 
Sir Mackenzie Bowell, was reconstituted in January 1896 Sir 
Cliarles Tupper accepted office, and in the iollowing April be 
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succeeded BoweH in the premiership. On both patriotic and 
cornmercial grounds he urged the adoption of a preferential 
tariff with Great Britain and the sister colonies. At the general 
election in the ensuing June the Conservatives were severely 
defeated, and Sir Charles Tupper and his colleagues resigned, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier becon>ing premier. The Conservative party- 
now gradually became more and more disorganized, and at the 
next general election, in November igoo, they were again 
defeated. Sir Charles Tapper, who had long been the Conserva- 
tive leader, sustained in his own constituency of Cape Breton 
his first defeat in forty years. 

TUPPER, MARTIN FARQUHAR (1810-1889), English writer, 
the author of Proverbial Philosophy, was bom in London on the 
17th of July 1810. He was the son of Martin Tupper, a doctor, 
who came of an old Huguenot family. He was educated at 
Charterhouse and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he gained 
a prize for a theological essay, Gladstone being second to him. 
He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, but never practised. 
He began a long career of authorship in 1832 with Sacra Poesis, 
and in 1838 he published Geraldine, and Other Poems, and for 
fifty yeai*s was fertile in producing both verse and prose; but 
his name is indissolubly connected with his long series of didactic 
moralizings in blank verse, the Proverbial Philosophy (1 838-1867), 
which for about twenty-five years enjoyed an extraordinary- 
popularity that has ever since been the cause of persistent 
satire. The fir.st part was, however, a comparative failure, and 
N. P. Willis, tlie American author, look it to be a forgotten work 
of the 17th century. ITie commonplace character of Tupper’s 
reflections is indubitable, and his blank verse is only prose cut 
up into suitable lengths; but the Proverbial Philosophy was 
lull of a perfectly genuine moral and religious feeling, and con- 
tained many apt and striking expressions. By these qualities 
it appealed to a large and uncritical section of the public. A 
genial, warm-hearted man, Tupper’s humane instincts prompted 
him to espouse many reforming movements; he was an early 
supporter of the Volunteer movement, and did much to pro- 
iiiote good relations with America. He was also a mechanical 
inventor in a small way. In 1886 he published My Life as an 
Author) and on the 29th of November 1889 he died at Albury, 
Surrey. 

TURBAN, the name of a particular form of head-dre.ss worn 
by men of Mahommedan races. The earlier forms of the word 
in English arc turbant, turband, and tohbant or tuUpant, the 
latter showing that variant of the original which survives in 
the name of the flower, the tulip. All these forms represent 
the French adaplalion of the Turkish iulbend, a vulgarism for 
dulbend, from Persian dtdband, a sash or scarf wound round 
Uie head. The Moslem turb in is essentially a scarf of silk, fine 
linen, cotton or other inaterial folded round the head, some- 
times, as in Egypt, round the tarbush or close-fitting felt cap; 
sometimes, as in Afghanistan, round a conical cap; or, as among 
certain races in India, round the skull-cap or kullah. Races, 
professions, degrees of rank, and the like vary in the style of 
turban worn; distinctions being made in size, methods of folding, 
"^and colour and the like (see India: Costume), At the end of 
the 1 8th and beginning of the 19th century, a species of head- 
dress somewhat resembling the true turban in outward form 
was worn by ladies of western nations, chiefly for use indoors. 

TURBERVILLE (or Turbervile), GEORGE (1540? 1610?), 
English poet, second son of Nicholas Turberville of Whitchurch, 
Dorset, belonged to an old Dorsetshire family, the D’Urbervilles 
of Mr Thomas Hardy’s novel, Tess. He became a scholar of 
Winchester College in 1554, and in 15O1 was made a fellow of 
New College, Oxford. In 1 562 he began to study law in London, 
and gained a reputation, according to Anthony k Wood, os a 
poet and man of affairs. lie accompanied Thomas Randolph 
in a special mission to Mosco\v to the court of Ivan the Terrible 
in 1568. Of his Poems describing the Places and Manners of the 
Country and People of Russia (1568) mentioned by Wood, only 
three metrical letters describing his adventures .survive, and 
these were reprinted in Hakluyt’s V nyages ( 1 589.). His Epitaphs, 
Epigrams, Songs and Sonets appeared “ newly corrected with 


additions in 1567. In the same year he published translations 
of the Heroycall Epistles of Ovid, and of the Kglogs of Mantuan 
(Gianbattista Spagnuoli, called Mantuanus), and in 1568 A 
Plaine Path to Perfect Vertue from Dominirus Mancinus. The 
Book of Falconry or Hawking and the Hoble Art of Venerie 
(printed together in 1575) may both be assigned to Turberville. 
The title page of his Tragical tales (1587), w^hich are translations 
from Boccaccio and Bandello, says that the book was written at 
the time of the author’s troubles. What these were is unknown, 
but Wood says he was living and in high esteem in 1594. He 
probably died before 161 1 . He is a disciple of Wyat and Surrey, 
whose matter he sometimes appropriated. Much of his verse 
is sing-song enough, but he disarms criticism by his humble 
estimate of his own powers. 

His Epitaf^hs &c. were reprinted in Alexander Chalmers's English 
Poets (1810), and by J. P. Collier in i8()7. 

turret I HAIDARI, a district of the province of Khorasan 
in Persia, bounded N. by Meshed, E. by Bakharz, S. by Khaf 
and W. by Turshiz. It has a population of about 30,000, com- 
posed chiefly of members of the Turki Karai tribe and Beluchis. 
The Karais were settled here by Timur in the 14th century and 
now provide a battalion of infantry and 150 cavalrymen to the 
army. The district contains about 150 villages and hamlets, 
most of them situated in its more fertile eastern part, and pays 
a yearly revenue of £14^000. Much silk was formerly produced, 
now very little, but there are large crops of grain. 

Turret i Haidari, the capital of the district, is 76 m. nearly 
S. of Meshed, in 35° 17' N., 59^ ii' E., at an elevation of 4100 ft. 
The town is picturesquely situated on the bank of a deep and wide 
ravine in the midst of lofty hills, and .'urrounded by clusters of 
villages. Its population amounts to 8000 souls. There is a 
well-stocked bazaar, and a number of Russian traders have estab- 
lished themselves here since 1903, when the place was connected 
with Meshed on one side and with Seistan on the other side by 
a telegraph line which, nominally Persian, is worked and main- 
tained by a Russian staff. A British consul has resided here 
since 1905, and there is also a post office. 

The place was formerly known as Zavah and derives its 
present mime from the turbet or tomb of a holy man named 
Kutb ed din Haidar, the founder of the ascetic sect of dervishes 
known as the Haidaris. He died c. 1230 and is buried in a 
large domed building a short distance outside the town. 

TURBINE (Lat. turbo, a whirlwind, a whirling motion or 
object, a top), in engineering, a machine winch applies the 
energy of a jet of water or steam to produce the rotation of 
a shaft. It consists essentially of a wheel or chamber provided 
with a number of blades or vanes upon which the fluid jet 
impinges; the impelled fluid causes the blades to rotate and 
ajso the shaft to which they arc attached. Wattr turbines 
are treated under Hydraulics, and steam turbines under 
Steam Engine. 

TURBOT ^ {Rhombus maximus or Psetta maxima), one of the 
largest and most valuable of the flat-fishes or Pleuronectidae. 
The turbot, which rarely exceeds a length of two feet, has great 
width of body, and is scaleless, but is covered with conical bony 
tubercles. The eyes are on the left side of the body, the lower 
being slightly in advance of ihe upper; the mouth is large and 
armed with teeth of uniformly minute size. The turbot is found 
all round the coasts of Europe (except in the extreme north), pre- 
ferring a flat saixly bottom with from 10 to 50 fathoms of water. 
The broad banks off the Dutch coast are a favourite resort. It is 
a voracious fish, and feeds on other fish, crustaceans and molluscs. 
It seems to constamtly chan^ its abode, wandering northward 
during the summer, and going into deeper water in the cold 
season. The eggs of the turbot, like those of the majorit>- of 
flat-fishes, are pelagic and buoyant. They are small and 
very numerous, varying from five to- ten million.s in fish of r8 
to 21 lb weight. The young fish are symmetrical and swim 

^ The word “ turbot " is of great antiquity, periiaps of Celtic 
origin ; it is jjreserved in French in the same form as in English, 
anti is composed of two words, of which the second is identical with 
the “but" in. hidibut and with the German “Butte," which 
signifies flat-fish. The German name for the turbot is “ Steinbiitte." 
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vertically like the young of other Pleuronectids, but they reach 
a much larger size before metamorphosis than species of other 
genera, specimens from | in. to i in. in length being frequently 
taken swimming at the surface of the water and not completely 
converted into the adult condition. Specimens one year old 
are from to 4^ in. long, some perhaps larger. About i860 it 
was esiiniated that the Dutch supplied turbot to the London 
market to the value of £80,000 a year. In igoo the total weight 
of turbot landed on English and Welsh coasts for the year was 
according to the Board of Trade returns 60,715 awt. valued at 
£252,680. The turbot is also common, though not abundant, 
in the Mediterranean, and is replaced in the Black Sea by an 
allied species with much larger bony tubercles (A7/. macottcus). 
Both species grow to a large size, being usually sold at from 
5 to 10 lb ; but the common turbot is stated to attain to a 
weight of 30 lb. 

tureen, a deep dish or bowl, round or oval in shape, and with 
a cover, made to serve soup at table. The word is a corruption 
of the more correct “ terrine,” an earthenware vessel (Med. Lat. 
ierrineus, made of earth, terra). The corruption is due to mis- 
spelling in early cookery-books, and an absurd story that the 
name arose from Marshal Tureniie once drinking his soup from 
his helmet was invented to account for it. 

TURENNE, HENRI DE LA TOUR ly AUVERGNE, Vicomte 
DE (1611-1675), marshal of France, second son of Henri, 
duke of Bouillon and sovereign prince of Sedan, by his second 
wile Kli/abelh, daughter of William the Silent, prince of Orange, 
was born at Sedan on the nth of September 1611. He was 
educated in the doctrines of the Reformed religion and received 
the usual training of a young noble of the time, hut physical 
infirmity, and particularly an impediment of speech (which 
he never lost), hampered his progress, though he showed 
a marked partiality for history and geography, and especial 
admiration of the exploits of Alexander the Great and Caesar. 
After his father’s death in 1623, devoted himself to bodily 
exercises and in a great measure ovcrc'ame his natural weakness. 
At the age ol fourlt^'n he went to learn war in the camp of his 
uncle, Maurice of Nassau, and began his military career (as 
a private soldier in that prince’s bodyguard) in the Dutch War 
ol Independence. Frederick Henry of Nassau, who succeeded 
his brother Mauri('e in 1625, gave I'urenne a captaincy in 1626. 
'fhe }oung othcer took liis part in the siege warfare of the 
period, and won spef'ial commendation from his uncle, who was 
•me of the loren.ost commanders of the time, for his skill and 
counige at the celelirated siege of Herlogenbosch (Bois-lc-Diic) 
in 1629. In 1630 Tureniie left Holland and entered the service 
of b'rance. This step was dictated not only by the prospect 
of military advancement but also by his mother’s desire to 
show ihc loyaRv of the Bouillon dominions to the J^Tcnch 
crown. Cardinal Richelieu at once made him colonel of an 
infantry rCginn'nt. ^ He still continued to serve at frequent 
intervals with the prince of Orange, wdio W’as the ally of France, 
and his firS't. Serious/^ervice under the French flag was at 
the sie^e of lii Mottc in Lorraine by Marshal de la Force 
(1634), wncrc^ his brilliant courage at the assault w'on him 
immediate promotion to the rank of markhal dc camp 
(equivalciit to fKe modern grade of major-general). In 1635 
Tipemie erf' under Cardmal de la Valette in Lorraine and 
on the Rhifle.' The siege of Mainz was raised hut the French 
army had to fall back on Metz from want of provisions. 
In the retreat Turenne measured swords with the famous 
iinpcrialist Crcneral Gallas, and distinguished himself greatly 
by his counige ami' skill. The reorganized army to'ok the field 
figain in 1636. and captured Saverne (Zabern), at the storming 
bf which place Turenne was seriously wounded. In 1637 
he took part in tlie clmpaign of Flanders and was present at 
the cap];ure of Landreoes (July 26), and in the latter part 
of 1638, under Duke Jkrnhard of Saxe-Weimar (1608-1639), 
he directed. the assault oi Breisach (reputed the strongest 
fortress on the upper Rhine), which .surrendered on the 17th 
of December. Tfe had now gained a reputation as one of the 
foremost ‘of the younger generals of France, and Richelieu 
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next employed him in the Italian campaign of 1639-40 under 
“ Cadet la Perle,” Henri de Lorraine, count of IJarcourt (1601- 
i666). On the lyth of November 1639 he fought in the famous 
rearguard action called the battle 0? the “ Route de Quiers,” 
and during the winter revictualled the citadel of Turin, held 
by the French against the forces of Prince Thomas of Savoy. 
In 1640 Harcourl saved Casalc and besieged Prince Thorr:as^s 
forces in Turin, which were besieging in their turn another 
French force in the citadel. The latter held out, while Prince 
'J'homas was forced to surrender on the 17th of September 
1640, a fourth army which was investing Harcourt’s lines 
being at the same time forced to retire. The fav curable result of 
these complicated operations wa.s largely due to Turenne, who 
had by now become a lieutenant-general. lie himself com- 
manded during the campaign of 1641 and look Coni (Cuneo), 
(’eva and Mondovi. In 1642 he was second in command 
of the French troops which conquered Roussillon. At this 
time the conspiracy of Cinq Mars (see France: Ilhtary), 
in which Turenne’s elder brother, the duke of Bouillon, was 
implicated, was discovered. 

The earlier career of Turenne was markedly influenced by 
the relations of the principality of Sedan to the French crown; 
sometimes it was necessary to advance the soldier to conciliate 
the ducal family, at others the machinations of the latter against 
Richelieu or Mazarin prevented the king’s advisers from 
giving their full confidence to their general in the field. 
Moreover, his steady adlierencc to the Protestant religion was 
a further element of difficulty in Turenne’s relations with the 
ministers. Cardinal Richelieu nevertheless entrusted him 
with the command in lUily in 1643 under Prince Thomas 
(who had changed sides in the quarrel). Turenne took Trino 
in a few weeks, but was recalled to France towards the end 
of the year. He was made a marshal of France (December 
19) and wiis soon sent to Alsace to reorganize the “ Army oi 
VVeimar ” — the remnant of Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar \s 
troops -which had just Decn severely defeated at Tuttlingcn 
(November 24-25, 1643). Pie was at this time thirty-two 
years of age and had served under four famous commanders. 
The methodical prince of Orange, the fiery Bernhard, the 
soldierly Cardinal dc la Valette and the stubborn and astute 
Harcourt had each contributed much to the completeness of 
P’urenne’s training, and he took the field in 1644 prepared 
by genius and education for the responsibilities of higli command. 

The work of n'organization over, Marshal Turenne began 
the campaign in June by crossing the Rhine at Breisach, but 
was almost instantly joined by an army under the due d’Enghien 
(afiervards the great Conde), who, as a prince of the royal 
hou.se, took the chief command of the united armies of “ Franci' ” 
and “ Weimar." Tlie four famous campaigns which followed 
brought to an end the Thirty Years’ War (q.v.). The 
chief event of the first of these was the desperate! y-fou ;ht 
battle of Freiburg against Count Mercy’s Bavarians (August 
3, 5 and 9, 1644), after which Philipsburg was successfully 
be.siegcd. Before the capitulation Enghien withdrew and 
left Turenne in command. The marslial opened the cam- 
paign of i 6.'|5 with a strong forward movement, but wfis 
surprised and defeated by Merry at Mergcntheim (Marienthal) 
on the 2nd of May. Enghien was again sent to the front 
with the army of PTance and Turenne’s army was greatly 
increased by the arrival of a Swedish force and a contingent 
from Hesse-Cassel. The Swedes soon departed, but Enghien 
was at the head of 20,000 men when he met the l^avarians 
in a battle even more stubbornly contested than Freiburg. 
Mercy was killed and his army decisively beaten at Allerheim 
near Nordlingen (August 3, 1645). 

Ill health forced Enghien to retire soon afterwards, and 
Turenne was for the third time left in command of the French 
anny. He was again unfortunate against the larger forces 
of the imperialists, but the campaign ended with a gleam 
of success in his capture of 4 ’rier (Treves). In the following 
year (1646) he obtained more decided successes, and, by 
separating the Austrians from the Bavarians, compelled the 
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elector of Bavaria to make peace (signed March 14, 1647). 
In 1647 he proposed to attack the thus weakened army of the 
emperor, but was ordered into Flanders instead. Not only 
was the opportunity thus lost but a serious mutiny broke 
out amongst the W etmar troops, whose pay was many months 
in arrear. The marshal’s tact and firmness were never more 
severely tried nor more conspicuously displayed than in his 
treatment of the disaffected regiments, among whom in the 
end he succeeded in restoring order with little bloodshed. 
He then marched into Luxemburg, but was soon recalled 
to the Rhine, for in 1648 Bavaria had returned to her Austrian 
alliance and was again in arms. Tureiine and his Swedish 
alii s made a brilliant campaign, which was decided by the 
action of Zusmarshausen (May 17), Bavaria being subse- 
(luc.tlly wasted with fire and sword until a second and more 
secure pacification was obtained. This devastation, for which 
many modern writers have blamed Turenne, was not a more 
harsh measure than was permitted by the spirit of the times 
and the circumstances of the case. 

The peace of Westphalia (1648) was no peace for France, 
which was soon involved in the civil war of the Fronde (see 
Franck : History). Few of Turcnne’s actions have been more 
sharply criticized than his adhesion to the party of revolt. 
The army of Weimar refused to follow its leader and he had 
to flee into the Spanish Netherlands, where he remained until 
the treaty of Rueil put an end to the first war of the Fronde, 
'rhe second war began with the arrest of Conde and others 
(January 1650), amongst whom d'urenne was to have been 
included; but he escaped in time and with the duchesse dc 
Longueville held Stenay for the cause of the “Princes”--- 
Conde, his brother Conti, and his brothei -in-law the due dc 
Longueville. Love for the duchess seems to have ruled Turenne's 
action, both in the first war, and, now, in seeking Spanish 
aid for the princes. In this war Turenne sustained one of his 
few reverses at Rethel (December 15, 1650); but the second 
conflict ended in the early months of the following year with 
the collapse of the court party and the release of the princes. 

Turenne became reconciled and returned to Paris in May, 
but the trouble soon revived and before long Cond6 again 
raised the standard of revolt in the south of France. In 
this, the third war of the f’rondc, Turenne and Cond6 were 
opposed to each other, the marshal commanding the royal 
ariiiic.s, the prince that of the Frondeurs and their Spanish 
Hilie.s. Turenne displayed the personal biavery of a young 
soldier at Jargeau (March 28, 1652), the skill and wariness 
of a veteran general at Gien (April 7), and he practically 
crushed the civil war in the battle of the Faubourg St Denis 
(July 2) and the reoccuiation of Paris (October 21). Cond^* 
and the Spaniards, however, still remained to be dealt with 
and the long-drawn-out campaigns of the “Spanish Fronde’^ 
gave ample scope for the display of scientific generalship on the 
part of both the famous captains. In 1653 the advantage 
was with Turenne, who captured Rethel, St Menehould and 
Muzon, while Condc^’s sole prize was Rocroy. I'he .short cam- 
paign of 1654 was again to the advantage of the French; on 
the 25th of July the Spiiiish were defeated at Arras. In 1655 
more ground was gained, but in 1656 Turenne was defeated 
at Valenciennes in the same way as he had beaten Cond6 
at Arras. The war was eventually concluded in 1657 by 
Turenne’s victory at the Dunes near Dunkirk, in which a corps 
of English \'cteran.s sent by Cromwell pla) ed a notable part 
(June 3-14); a victory which, followed by anrther successful 
campaign in 1658, ied to the peace of the Pyrenees in 1659. 

On the death of Cardinal Mazarin in 1661 Louis XIV. took 
the reins of government into his own hands and one of his 
first acts was to appoint Turenne “ marshal -general of the 
camps and armies of the king.” He had offered to revive the 
office of constable of France (suppressed in 1627) in Turenne’s 
favour if the marshal would become a Roman Catholic. 
Turenne declined. Bom of Calvinist parents and educated a 
Protestant, he had refused to marry one of Richelieu’s nieces 
in 1639 and subsequently rejected a similar proposal of Mazarin. 


He had later married a daughter of the Protestant Marshal 
de la Force, to whom he was deeply attached. But he sincerely 
deplored the division of the Christian church into two hostile 
camps. He had always distrusted the influence of many 
dissident and uncontrolled sects ; the history of Independency 
in the English army and people made a deep impression on 
his mind, and the same fear of indiscipline which drove the 
English Presbyteriams into royalism drew Turenne more and 
more towards the Roman Catholic Church. How closely 
both he and his wife studied such evidence as was available 
is shown by their correspondence, and, in the end, two years 
after her death, he was prevailed upon by the eloquence of 
Bossuet and the persuasions of his nephew, the abb6 de Bouillon, 
to give in his adhesion to the Orthodox faith (October 1668). 
In 1667 he had returned to the more congenial air of the 
“Camps and Armies of the King,” directing, nominally under 
L^uis XIV., the famous “ Promenade militaire” in which the 
French overran the Spanish Netherlands. Soon afterwards 
Cond 4 , now reconciled with the king, rivalled Turenne’s success 
by the rapid conquest of Franche Comt6, which brought to 
an end the War of Devolution in February 1668. 

In Louis XIV. ’s Dutch War of 1672 (see Dutch Wars) 
Turenne was with the army commanded by the king which 
overran Holland up to the gales of Amsterdam. The terms 
offered by Louis to the prince of Orange were such as 
to arouse a more bitter resistance. The dikes were opened 
and the country round Amsterdam flooded. This heroic 
measure completely checked Turenne, whom the king had 
left in command. Europe was aroused to action by the news 
of this event, and the war spread to Germany. Turenne 
lought a successful war of manoeuvre on the middle Rhine 
while Cond6 covered Alsace. In January' 1673 Turenne as- 
sumed the offensive, penetrated far into Germany, and 
forced the Great Elector of Brandenburg to make peace; 
later in the year, however, he was completely out- 
man-xuvred by the famous imperial general Montecucculi, 
who evaded his opponent, joined the Dutch and took the 
important place of Bonn. In June 1674, however, Turenne 
won the battle of Sinzheim, which made him master of the 
Palatinate. Under orders from Paris the French wasted 
the country tar and wide, and this devastation has usually 
been considered the gravest blot on Tnrenne’s fame, though 
it is difficult to say that it was more unjustifiable than 
other similar incidents in medieval and even in modem war. 
In the autumn the allies again advanced, and though Turenne 
was again outmanoeuvred, his failure on this occasion was 
due to the action of the neutral city of Strassburg in permitting 
the enemy to cross the Rhine by the bridge at that place. The 
battle of Enzheim followed; this was a tactical victory, but 
hardly affected the situation, and, at the beginning of December, 
the allies were still in Alsace. The old marshal new made the 
most daring campaign of his career. A swift and secret march 
in mid-winter from one end of the Vosges to the other took the 
allies by surprise. Sharply following up his first successes, 
'Furenne drove the enemy to Turkheim, and there inflicted 
upon them a heavy defeat (January 5, 1675). In a few 
weeks he had completely recovered Alsace. In the summer 
campaign he was once more opposed to Montecucculi, and 
after the highest display of “strategic chess-moves ” by both 
commanders, Turenne finally compelled his opponent to offer 
battle at a disadvantage at Sassbach. Here, on the 27th of July 
1675, he was killed by almost the first shot fired. The news of 
his death was received with universal sorrow. Turenne’s most 
eloquent countrymen wrote his clones, and Montecucculi him- 
self exclaimed ; “ II est mort aujourd’hui un homme qui faisait 
honneur k Thomme.” His body was taken to St Denis and 
buried with the kings of France. Even the extreme revolutionists 
of 1793 respected it, and, when the bones of the sovereigns 
were thrown to the winds, the remains of Turenne were pre- 
served at the Jardin des Plantes until the 22nd of September 
1800, when they were removed by order of Napoleon to the 
church of the Invalides at Paris, where they still rest. 
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TURF— TURGAI 


Turcniie was one erf the great captains whose campaigas 
Napoleon recomniendid all suldicrs to “read and re-read/^ 
liib fame as a gimoral was t)ie iiighest in Europe at a period 
when war was studied more critiailly than ever before, for his 
military character epitomized the art of war of liis time (Prince 
de Ligne)* Strategic caution and logistic accuracy, combined 
with brilh:mt dash in small combats and constancy under ail 
circcnistances of success or fyilure may perhaps be considered 
the salient points of 'I'urenne’s genius for war. Great battles 
he avoided. “ Few sigges and many combats ” was his own 
maxim. And, unlike his great rival Coiide, who was as brilliant 
in hi., first battle as in liis last, 'I'urenne impr(»vcd day by day. 
Napoleon said of him that his genius grew bolder as it grew 
older, and a modern author, the due d'Auniale {Histoire des 
princes de la maison de Coude), takes the same view when he 
says: “Pour le connaiiie il faut Ic siiivre jus(]ua Sulz- 
bach. Chez liii cha(|ue jour mnrquc un progress.’’ In 
his personal cliai*a('l(?r 'riircnne v\a.s little more than a simple 
and honourable soldier, endowed with much tucl, but in the 
world of politics and intellect aIm(A-,t heljjless in the hands 
of a skilful intriguer or casui.st. liis morals, if not bevoiid 
reproach, were at least more austcTe than those prevalent 
in the age in which he lived. He was essentially a commander 
of regular armies. His life was spent with the troops; he knew 
how to w'in their affection; lie ttiupered a severe discipline 
Witli rare generosity, and his men i(A'ed him as a comrade 
no less than they admired him as a commander. Thus, iFough 
Conde’s genius wsis far mure vea'satile, it is Turenne whose 
career best represents the art of war in the 17 tit century. 
For the small, costly, and highly trained regular armies, and 
the dynastic warfare of the age of J.ouis XIV., Turenne was 
the ideal army leader. 

The most notuble of the numeroivs portraits ot" Turenne are those 
of P. de C^hamj^agiie at Versailles, and of Senin (dated 1O70) in tlie 
Jones collection at South Kensington, London. 01 tin* older 
memoirs ol Turenne the most important arc those ol *' Du Brnshon." 
i.u Viedu vjcotrfte ie lurennf ^ — the ftutlior is apparently (iaticn de 
Sandraz de Countili (Pans, the Hague, and Cologne, 2088^-1095); 
Al>l>6 Kaguenot, Histoire da vicomU de Turemic (Pans, I74l), and 
especially Kamsay, Histoirc d' Henry de la Tour d‘ Amicrgne, vicomte 
de 'Turenne (I*aris, 1715), the second volume of v liich contains the 
marshal's memoirs ot 164^-1658. 'Hi-ese memoirs, of which the 
Ptincc de Ligne wrote that " a* ne sont i^as de conseils, ce sont des 
ordres . . . ' iaites ' . , . ' allez,’ — were written m 1OO5, 

hut w'ere first published [Mdmoircs \u.v lu guerre, tin's des ortginaui, 
&c.) in 1738, reprinted in Michaud, Mhiioires sur V histoire de Trance, 
3vd series, vol. 111., and 1 .iskenne and Sauvan's TiThoth^qwe kistonque 
ot iwVrttf/V.AioL IV. (Pans, 1840). A manuscript Muximes de M. de 
Turenne (1O44) e.xists in iFe Staff Arcluves at Vienna, and of other 
documentary collections may be diicjitioned Grimoard, Collections 
de lettres Bi mimoires trouvis dans la poytefeuille de M. dc Turemic 
(Paris, TySi); Recuetl de lettres iorites au nmnite de Turenne par 
Louis XIV. ettes rntnushes, &c. (Pans, 1779); Coruesponilanoe irddite 
lie Turenne euiec Le Tellicr et Loiwois, ed. hiarlliOlemy (Paris,- 1874). 
See also ihjo ^Qbrervations on the Ware of Maislml Twrfwwf, dictated 
by Napoleon *al St Helena (1823); Puys6gur, LaCuerre par privnpes 
et (Par^ 174^)1 I^^cis in Biblwihdque Internationale d'hist, 

mint. >(Biirankif, T 81 ia^, Duruy^ Histoire de Jurenne (Pahs, ir88o); 
Roy, Tur»nne,Tta vie cijfs imtitutions tmlUawes de svnjenips (Pnns, 
1884),” Hardy de’PiTini, Turenne it Condi (Paris, 1907); Neuber, 
Turenne als* Kriegstheorctiker und Fddherr (Vienna, 18O9); Sir 
K. !>/ '/% Warrfors of iht ryth Century (T.ondon, 1867); 

T. O. 'Cbcteiyn®, l,ijs of M. de Turenne (founded on llamsay's work; 
Londoo, 4^553^ '*G. Malleson, Turenne, Marshal Ttmnnc, by 

the A*rtlior'bf yie Life oT Sir Kenolm Digby " "(London, I9P7), is 
a valnabTe work by a civilian, and is based in the main on Kamsay’s 
work, the memoirs of Cardinal de Ret?, James, duke of York, &c., 
and on Napol^nS commentaries. A xenailcjubJe paiallel between 
Turenne and tkvndfe, in Saint- Evremont's dhge ol the latter, will 
bclound ill Can;i<^n-Ni.sa.s,F<?.?fli sur V histoire giniral d>e V artmilitaire, 
-ii. 83 (Paris, 1854), (C. F. A.) 

TURFf Ihe top or -gurface of earth wlten covered with ^rass, 
iorming 4i coheraiit “naass of mould or soil in which the .roots 
of grassy -and oUicr plants are embedded. This is capable 
of being cirf:- out in solid mat-like blocks, Jknown by the same 
name. Siiniiat:^ “peat” { qak ) when cut in , pieces for fuel 
«r ‘Other purpOBes is also styled “ turf.” The term is applied 
widely to anjr stretch or sward of trimmed grassdanid, -and 
thus by metonymy, to horiie-racing and .all connecated witii it^ 


from the owning and running of racc-horscs to betting. The 
word “ lurf ” is common to Teubmic langLiage:^, cf. Du. turf, 
Gcr, Torf, Dan. idrv^ &c. It has been connected witli 
Skt. darbfia, grass, so called from being matted or twisted 
together, darbh, to wind. The 'i'eu tonic word was adapted 
in Med. Lat. as iurha (cf. Fr. tourbe, Ital. torba)^ wlicnce 
was formed turharia, turbary, the rig;lit of digging and (utting 
turf in common with the owner of the land. (See Commows.) 

TURGAI, a province of Russian Central Asia, formerfy a 
part of the Kirghiz steppe, and now included in the governor- 
generalship of the Stepj^s, Ixiurided by the pro^ince of Uralsk 
and the governments of Orenburg and Tobolsk on the W. 
und N., by Akioolinsk on the E., uiid by .S\’r-darva and the 
Sea of Aral on the S. This territor)', which has an area 
ol 176,219 .scj. m. — nearly as large as that of Caucasia and 
Transcaucasia taken together — belongs to the Aral-C'aspian 
depression, ll has, however, the Mugojar Hills on its wesiern 
border and includes a part of the southern Urals; and Irorn 
Akniolinsk it is separa'cd by a range of lulls which run betw een 
I the two largest nvens of llu* Kirghiz steppe — llie Turgai and the 
; Sary-sii. in the north it includes the low belt of undulating 
I land which stretches north-cast from the Mugojux Hills and 
I separates the rivers belonging to the Aral basin from those 
j wiiich flow towards the Arctic Ocean, mid beyond this range 
I it embraces the upper Tobol. The ren uinder is stepj^ie land, 

! sloping gentlv towards the Sea of Aral. 

i 

The Miigf^jar Hills consist ol nn iinriulatinpplatenn nearly lonoft. 
in allitiKle, built up of Pcrniian and Ci tilacftuus dcptisits and idc’cply 
trenched by ri\'ers». They arc ncT the independent chum which 
our maps repiesent them to he : ^ they merely continue tin: Urals 
towards the south, ami are connetted with the l.sl-Urt plateau 
by n range of InlLs which was lornierjy an island of the Aral Casjuan 
I Sen. Their northum extreniily joniK tlw.* undulating plateau (400 
to ()Oo ft.), built up of sandstones and -miijls, wlucli bej/aiatcs the 
I tjiluitanes of tiu‘ Tobol from those of tlie ii\cr Ural, and falls by 
j a range of sterj) crags- i^robubly an old .shore liiui of the .Vral basin— 

I towards the stepp)es. ’The steppe land of Turgai is only some 
I 300 ft. above the sca-kwrl, and is dotted with lakes, of which the 
Chalkar teniz, which Toeeives tlic 'J'urgui and its tnbutaiy the Irgi?, 
us the largest. The 'J'urgai was, at a recent epoch, a Imgt; Ti\er 
flowing into the sea of Aral and receiving an extensive s^'sti’ju ol 
tributaries, which arc now lost in the sands bcfi^rc -joining it. Re- 
mains of a<]uatk plants buried in the seal of the ste^^pe, and shells 
vf Mvtilus and Cardmm, both still found in tlieSoa of Arid, show 
that during the Glaoial period this region was overflowed by the 
I w'aters of the Aral-Caspian Sea. 

I The climate of Turgai is cxccedTpgly dry and continental. Orsk, 
a town of ‘Orenburg, on its mirth-western hordor, has a January 
as cold as that ol the west coast of Novaya Zenalya (-4° F.),wliilem 
July it IS as luit as July in Morocco (73''); the curre: pcjiiiling figures 
for Irgiz, in the centre of the province, arc 7° and 77^’. At Irgiz 
and t)rsk the annual rainfall is somewhat under 10 in. and 12 in. 
resjiectively (3 in. in summer). The west winds are parch«»d before 
they reach the Turgai stepjxs, and the north-nast wunds, which in 
wuntcr bring cold, dry snows bam Siberia, raise m summer formid- 
able clouds of sand. A climate so dry is of course incompatible 
•with a vigorous forest growth. TTiere is sonic timber on lire southern 
Urals, the jMugojar Hills and the water-j>artmg of the Toliot; dst- 
where trocB arc rare. Shrubs only, such os the wild clirrry iLcrasus 
Lhamaecerasus) and the dwarf almond wawa), glow on 
the hilly .slopes, while the rich black-earOi soil of the steppe is chiefly 
clothed wdth feather grass {Shpapennata),t\\t well-kncrwn ornament 
of the south K ussian steppes. In spring the grass vegetation is luxu- 
riint, and geese and cranes are attracted in vast ntimbors from the 
heart of tlic steppe by fhe fields of the Kirghiz. The jerboa {Bipus 
jaculns) and the marmot {Spermophilus riifescens) axe characteristic 
of tire fauna; another species of marmot {Arctomvs hohac) nnd the 
sttrppe fox {Cams cvrsac) are common; and the saiga anrteloi e oi 
Central Asia is oocasionMly met with. Farther south the black 
earth disajipears and with it the feather grass, iU plaoe being takwi 
by its congener, Stipa capiUata. Trees disappear, and among the 
bu.shes along Ihe bank.s nt the rivers -willows ^nd the pr.cudo-acacia 
or Siberian pea %reo {Caragana miorophyla) arc moPt pre valient. In 
the middle parts otf the province the clayey soilds.ooiiii Ictoly clothed 
with wormwood ^Artemisia fragrans and A. mone^ytMi), Wiith a few 
grassy plants on the banks of the rivers and lakes {fLasiagroshs 
sptendens, Athagi ramclorum and A. itirgftirorum^ Obi me portula- 
coides, HaHmodBudrum urffenteim) ; wfhil® large airecg consist of 
stdlftittg sands, «abne olayB clothed with ivatious Sedsolaceua, wid 
the desiccated beds of old lakes. Snch lakes as still exist, 

* Sec P S. Nazarov, in “ Ricciwrchcs soologiques dans Iwiitcppos 
des Kirghxzes," in Bull, soc, doe maiur, de Moscow 4188^), «Na 4. 
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notwithstanding the rapid deaccatioii now going on, are surrounded 
by thickets of reeds— the retreat of wild boars. Turgai is thus the 
borderland between the flora of Europe and that of Central Asia. 

The population was estimated in 1906 at 511^800, composed 
mainly of Kirghiz, though Russians have immigrated in large 
numbers. The province is divided into four districts, the 
chief towns of which are Turgai, the capital; Ak-tyubinsk 
in the district of I let sk ; Irgiz and Kustanaisk in the Nikolay evsk 
district, a prairie town which has grown with great rapidity. 
Agriculture is mainly carried on by the Russian settlers in the 
Nikolayevsk district, where the crops do not suffer so much 
from droughts as they do elsewhere. But the Kirghiz have 
also begun to cultivate the soil, and in 1900 there were in all 
612,200 acres under cereals. 

The principal crops arc rye, wheat, oats, barley and potatoes. 
Livestoclc breeding is the leading occupation of the Kirghiz.. Camels 
are bred and kejit by the nnmads both for their own personal use 
and for the transport of goods between Bokhara, Khiva and Russian 
Turkestan. Cxuisidcrable quantities of cattle and various animal 

f roducts are exported to Orenbuig, Orsk and Troitsk, and to Ust- 
Iisk and Zvonnogolovsk, where large fairs arc held. 'I'hc Kirgluz 
of the southern parts migrate in winter to the better sheltered i>arts 
of the proxdncc of Syr*darya, while in the summer some ho.ooo 
kihithas (felt tents) of nomads come Ironi the neighbouring provinces 
to graze their cattle on the grassy &lcpp<’b of Turgai, Salt is obi amed 
from the laVes. There are a lew oibworks, tanneries and Hour-mills, 
and the Kirghiz arc active in the making of carpets and felt goods. 
Education is a little more advanced than in the other stqvpe pro- 
vmces; the system of “ migratory schools " has been introduced 
for the Kirghiz. 

See Y. Talferov, The Turgai Province (1S96), in Russian. 

(P. A. K.; j.T. Be.) 

TURGOT, ANNE ROBERT JACQUES, Baron m Laune 
(1727-1781), French statesman and economi.st, was bom in 
Parts on the loth of May 1727. He was the youngest son of 
Michel Etienne Turgot. “ provost of the merchants ” of Paris, 
and Madeleine Fran9oise Martineau, and came of an old Norman 
family. He was cjducated for the Church, and at the Sorbonne, 
to which he was admitted in 1749 (being then styled abb6 de Bru^ 
court), he delivered two remarkable I^tin dissertations, On the 
Benefits which the Christian Religion has conferred on Mankind, 
and On the Historical Progress of (he Human Mind. The first 
sign we have of his interest in economics is a letter (1749) on 
paper money, written to his fellow-student the abb6 de Cic 4 , 
refuting the abW Terrasson’s defence of Law’s system. He 
was fond of verse-making, and tried to introduce into French 
verse the rules of Latin prosody, his translation of the fourth 
book of the Aeneid into classical hexameters being greeted by 
Voltaire as ** the only prose translation in which he had found 
any enthusiasm.” In 1750 he deckled not to take holy orders, 
giving as his reason, according to Dupont de N emours, “ that 
he could not bear to wear a mask all hi.s life.” In 1752 he be- 
came substitut, and later conseiUer in tlie parlement of Paris, 
and in 1753 mattre des requ^es. In 1754 he was a member of 
the chamireroyaley^\Q\\ sat during an exile of the parlement; 
in 1755 and 1756 he accompanied Goumay, then intendant of 
commerce, in his tours of inspection in the provinces, and 
in 17^0, while travelling in the east of France and Switzerland, 
visited Voltaire, who became one of his chief friends and 
supporters. In Paris he frequented the salons, especially 
those of Mme 'Graffigny — whose niece, Mile de Lign'ville 
Minette ”), afterwards Mme Helv^tius and his lifelong friend, 
he is supposed at one time to have wished to marry— Mme 
Gcoffrin, Mme du Deffand, Mile de Lespinasse and the duchesse 
d’Envllle. It was during this period that he met the leaders 
of the pliysiocratic ” school, Quesnay and Goumay, and 
with them Dupont de Nemours, the abb6 Morellet and other 
economists. All this time he was studying various branches 
of science, and languages both ancient and modem. In 1753 
he translated the Questions sur la commerce from the English 
of Josios Tucker, and wrote his Leltre sur lu iciirance, and a 
pampldet. Lie ConcUitiieur, in support of religious tolerance. 
Between 1755 and 1756 he composed various articles for the 
Encyclopedic, and between 1757 and 1760 an article on Vahurs 
et monnaies, probably for the DicHotwotre du commerce of the 
abb6 Morellet. In 1739 appeared his Eloge de Goumay. 


In August 1761 Turgot was appointed intendant of the 
gmmdUe of Limoges, which included some of the poorest and 
most over-taxed parts of France; here he remained for 13 years. 
He was already deeply imbued with the theories of Quesnay and 
Goumay (see Physiocratic School), and set to work to apply 
them as far as possible in hi.s province. His first plan was to 
continue the work, already initiated by his predecessor Toumy, 
of making a fresh survey of the land (ci^stte), in order to 
arrive at a juster assessment of tlic taille-, he also obtained a 
large reduction in the coixtributiun of the province. He pub- 
lished his Avis sur Vassielte .el la repartition de la taille (1762- 
1770), and as president of the SocitU d' agriculture de Limoges 
offered prizes for essays on the principles of taxation. Qi esnay 
and Mirabeau Imd advocated a proportional tax {impai dc 
quotiie), but Turgot a distributive tax {impoi de repartition). 
Another reiorm was the subi?titution for the corvee of a tax in 
money levied on the whole province, the construction of roads 
being handed over to contractors, by which means Turgot was 
able to letive Jiis province with a good system of roads, while 
distributing moic ju.stly the expense of their construction. 
In 1769 he wrote his Mhnoire sur les preh d inter et, on the 
occasion of a scandalous financial crisis at Angjulemc, tiie 
peculiar interest of which is that in it the question of lendirijg 
money at interest was for the first time treated scientifically, and 
not merely from the ecclesiastical point of view. J moog other 
works written during Turgot’s intendancy were \h.c.Memotre sur 
les mines et carrihes, and the Memoirc sur la marque des fers, 
in v/hich he protested against state regulation and interference 
and advocated free competition. At Uie same time Tie did much 
to encourage agriculture and local industries, among others 
establishing the manufacture of porcelain. During tlie famnu' 
of 1770-1771 he enforced on landowners “the obligation of 
relieving the poor ” and especially the metayers dependent 
upon them, and organized in e^^cry province ateliers and bureaux 
de oharite for providing work for the able-bodied and relief for 
the infirm, while at the same time he condemned indiscriminate 
clmrity. It may be noted that Turgot always made the 
cures the agents of his charities and reforms when possible, 
it was in 1770 that he wrote his famous Letires sur la 
liber te du commerce des grains, addressed to the corap- 
troUcr-goneral, the abb^ Terray. Three of these letters 
have di.sappeared, having been sent to Louis XVI. by Turgot 
at a later date and never recovered, but those remaining demon- 
strate that free trade in com is to the interest of landowner, 
farmer and consumer alike, and in too forcible tenns demand 
the removal of all restrictions. 

Turpol'.s bcffit-kiiown work, RS flexions sur la formation et la dis- 
tribuiton des richessts. was written early in the period of his inten- 
dancy for tlio benefit oi two young Chinese stud'mts. Written in 
1^60. il appeared in 1769-1770 m Dupont’s journal, the tpiUmindes 
ducitoven, and was published separately in 1776. Dupont, how- 
ever, made various alterations in the text, in order to bring it more 
into accordance with Quesnay’.s doctriaea, which led to a coolness 
between him and Tur ot (see G. Schelie, in Journal des ^conomtsies, 
lulv 1888). A more corrtx't text is that published by L. Rohineau 
(‘'Turgot," in PeUte hilliolhtque iconomique, 1889), and is followed 
try Professor W. J. Ashley m liis translation {Econormt Classics, 
New York, i8g8), but the onginai MS. has never been found. 

After tracing the origin of commerce, Tur ot develops Queenay’s 
theory that the land is the only source of wealth, and duddes society 
into three classes, the productive or agricultural, the salaried 
{stipendih) or artisan clays, and the land-owning class (classe dis- 
ponihle). After disciwsmg the «\’t>lution of the different systems 
of cultivation, tlie nature of exchange and barter, money , and the 
functions of capital, ho sets forth the theory of the inpdt unique, t.c. 
that only the produit net of the land should be taxed. In addition 
he demanded the complete freedom of commerce and industry.^ 


^ For the controversy as to how far Adam Smith {q,v.) was in- 
ifluenoeJ by Turgot, see S. Feilbo-^en, Smith mid Turgot (1892); 
also E. Cannan's introduction to Smith's Lectures on Justice, See. 
(Clarendon Press, 1896); and H. Higgs’s review of the latter in the 
tsvonomic Journal, Dec. The question mav still be considered 

an open one. See also Neymarck, i. 332 footnote, for the FVench 
authoritiee. Condorcet's statement that Turgot corresponded with 
Smith is disproved by a letter of Smith to the due de la Roohofou- 
canld, puhli.shed in the lEcommuic Journal (March 18916), p. T65. 
in which he says, " But tho' 1 had the happiness of hit acquaintance 
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Turgot owed his appointment to the ministry to Maurepas, 
the “ Mentor of Louis XVI., to whorn he was warmly recom- 
mended by the ahb6 Very, a mutual friend. His appointment 
as minister of the marine on the 20th of July 1774 met with 
general approval, and was hailed with enthusiasm by the 
philosophes. A month later he was appointed comptroller- 
general (August 24). Jlis first act was to submit to the king 
a statement of his guiding principles : “No bankruptcy, no 
increase of taxation, no borrowing.” Turgot’s policy, in face 
of the desperate financial position, was to enforce the most 
rigid economy in all departments. All departmental expenses 
tverc to be submitted for the approval of the comptroller- 
general, a number of sinecures were suppressed, the holders 
of them being compensated, and the abuse of the “ accjuits 
au comptant ” wus attacked, while Turgot appealed person- 
ally to the king against the lavish giving of places and pensions. 
He also contemplated a thorough-going reform of the jerme 
but contented himself, as a beginning, with imposing 
certain conditions on the leases as they were rencwed—siich 
as a more efficient personnel, and the abolition for the future 
of the abuse of the croupes (the name given to a class of pensions), 
a reform which '1 errav had shirked on finding how many persons 
in high places were interested in ;hem, and annulling certain 
leases, such as tho.sc of the manufacture of gunpowder and the 
administration of the n'.essagene<i, the former of which wus 
handed over to a company witli the scientist Lavoisier as one of 
its advisers, anrl the latter superseded by a quicker and more 
comfortable service of diligences which were nicknamed “ lurgo- 
tines.” lid also prepared a regular budget. Turgot’s measures j 
succeeded m considerably reducing the defieil, and raised llie I 
national credit to such an extent that in lyyf*, just before his ! 
tall, he was able to negotiate a loan with some Dutch bankers | 
at 4 %; but the deficit was st ill so large as to prevent him from 
attempling at once to realize his favouriU- scheme ol sul sll- 
tilting lor indirect taxation a single tax on land. J Ic suppressed, 
howceer, a number of and minor duties,^ and opposed, 

on ground.s of economy, the participation of I'Vanee in the 
War of American Independence, though without success. 

Turgot at once set to work to establish free trade in corn, but 
his edict, which was signed on the i3t!i ol September 1774, met 
with strong opposition in the conseil du roi. A striking 
feature v'as the preamble, setting forth the doctrines on which 
the edict was based, which won the praise of the philosophes 
and the ridicule of the vils; this 'I'urgot rewrote three times, 
it is said, in order to make it “ so clear tliat any village judge 
could explain it to the peasants.” The opposition to the edict 
was strong. Turgot was haled by those who had been interested 
in the speculations in corn under the regime of the abb^ Terrav 
— among whom were included some of the princes of the blood. 
Moreover, tlie comincrce des bles had been a favourite topic 
of the salhns for some years past, and the witty Galiani, the 
opponent of the physiocrats, had a large following. The oppo- 
sition vlus fiftw coirtinued by Linguet and Meeker, who in 
J>775 publishes ‘his treatise Sur la Icf^islation et ic commerce 
des' grains. But Turgot’s worst enemy was the poor harvest of 
1 774,*wLich led to a slight rise in the price of bread in the winter 
and early 'spring of 17 74-'! 7 7 5. In April disturbances arose 
at I)ijon^4it0 early in May took place tho^e extraordinary 
bread-pidts kjio\w as the “ guerre des farine.s,” which may be 
looked upon as a first sample of the Revolution, so carefully 
were they organized. Turgot showed great firmness and de- 
cision ’in repressing the riots, and wa.s loyally supported by the 
king throughout.' His po.siUon was strengthened t)y the entry 
. of Maleshcfbes into the ministry (July 1775). 

All this time Turgot had been preparing his famous “ Six 
Edicts,” which were finally presented to the conseil du roi 
(Jan. 1J76). Of the six edicts four were of minor importance, 

ami. I flattered my.'ielf, even of In friendship and esteem, I never 
had that oh his correspondence," hut tliere is no doubt that Adam 
Smith met Turgot in Pans, and it is -enerallv admitted that The 
Wealth of NatfOm owes a good deal to Tur ot. 

‘ For fikJi account «of Tur^jol ’.s financial administration, see Ch. 
Gomel, Causes financLcrei>, vol. 1. 


but the two which met with violent opposition were, firstly, 
the edict suppressing the coroks. and secondly, that suppressing 
the jurandes and mulirises, the privileged trade corporations. 
In the preamble to the former Turgot boldly announced as his 
object the abolition of privilege, and the subjection of all 
three orders to taxation; the clergy were afterwards excepted, 
at the request of Maurepas. In the preamble to the edict on 
the jurandes he laid down as a principle the right of every 
man to work without restriction." He obtained the registra- 
tion of the edicts by the lit de justice of the 12th of March, 
but by that time he had nearly everybody against him. His 
attacks on privilege had won him the hatred of the nobles 
and the parlements, Ids attempted reforms in the royal Iiouse- 
hold that of the court, his free trade Iegi.sIation that of the 
“financiers,” his views on tolerance and his agitation for the 
suppression of the phrase offensive to Protestants in the king’s 
coronation oath tl.at of the clergy, and his edict on the jurandes 
that of the rich bourgeoisie of Paris and others^ such as the 
prince dc Conti, whose interests w'ere involved. The queen 
disliked him for opposing the grant of favours to her prot^g6.s, 
and he had ofiended Mme de Polignac in a similar manner 
(see Marquis de S^gtir, Au Couchant de la monarchic, p. 305- 
306). 

All might yet have gone wtII if Turgot could ha\T retained 
the confidence of the king, hut the king could nut fail to see 
that Turgol had not the support of the otlier ministers. Path 
his friend MulesluTbes thought he was too rash, and w'lis, 
moreover, himself discouraged and wisl ed to resign. Tlic 
alienation of Maurepas was also increasing. ’Whether through 
jealousy of tiie asi'endancy which Turgot had acquired over the 
king, or through the natural ineompatibi ity of their cl aracters, 
he was already inclined to take sides against Turgot, and ll’te 
reconciliation between him and the queen, whi('h took place 
about this time, meant that he was henceforth the tool of the 
Polignac clique .and ilie Choiseul party. About this lime, 
too, appeared a pamphlet, Le Songe de M. Maurepas, gcncmlly 
ascribed to Ih.c comte de Provence (I.ouis XVIIl.), containing 
j a bitter caricature of Turgot. 

Before relating the cin'umstances of Turgot’s fail wc may 
I briefly rcsuiiie his vie>vs on the administrative system. With 
' the physiocrats, he believed in an enlightened absolutism, 
and looked to the king to carry through all reforms. As to 
the parlements, he oppo.sed all interlerence on their part in 
legislation, considering that they had no competency outside 
I the sphere of justice. He recognized the danger of the recall 
! of the old parlernent, but was unable eflcctivcly to oppose it, 
since he had been associated with the dismissal of Maiipeou 
, and Tcrray, and seems to have under-estimated its power. 

! He was opposed to the summoning of the statcs-gcneral advo- 
cated by Malesherbes (May 6, 1775), pu'^sibly on the ground 
that the two privileged orders would have too much power 
in them. His own plan is to be found in his Mhnoire sur ks 
municipaliles, which was submitted informally to the king. 
In Turgot’s proposed system landed proprietors alone were to 
form the electorate, no distinction being made between the 
three orders; the members of the town and country munici- 
pality were to elect representatives for the district muni ci polite s, 
which in turn would elect to the provincial municipality, and 
the latter to a gmnde municipulite. which should have no 
legislative powers, but should concern itself entirely with the 
administration of taxation. With this was to bo combined a 
whole system of education, relief of tlie poor, &c. Louis XVL, 
recoiled from this as being too great a leap in the dark, and 
such a fundamental difference of opinion between king and 
minister was bound to lead to a breach sooner or later. 
Turgot’s only choice, however, was between “ tinkering ” at the 
existing system in detail and a complete revolution, and his 
attack on privilege, which might ha^'e been carried through 
by a popular minister and a strong king, was bound to form 
part of any effective scheme of reform. 

“ 'rur^ot was opposed to all labour associations of employers or 
eiupluyou, in accordance with his belief in free competition. 
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The immediate cause of Turgot’s fall is uncertain. Some 
speak of a plot, of forged letters containing attacks on the 
queen shown to the king as Turgot’s, of a series of notes on 
Turgot’s budget prepared, it is said, by Necker, and shown to the 
king to prove his incapacity. Others attribute it to the queen, 
and there is no doubt that she hated Turgot for supporting 
Vergennes in demanding the recall of the comte de Guines, 
the ambassador in London, whose cause she had ardently 
espoused at the prompting of the Choiseul clique. Others 
attribute it to an intrigue of Maurepas. On the resignation 
of Maleshcrbes (April 1776), whom Turgot wished to replace 
by the abb6 V6ry, Maurepas proposed to the king as his suc- 
cessor a nonentity named Amelot. Turgot, on hearing of this, 
wrote an indignant letter to the king, in which he reproaclied 
him for refusing to see him, pointed out in strong terms the 
dangers of a weak ministry and a weak king, and complained 
bitterly of Maurepas’s irresolution and subjection to court 
intrigues; this letter the king, though asked to treat it as con- 
fidential, is said to have shown to Maurepas, whose dislike for 
Turgot it still further embittered. With all these enemies, ] 
Turgot’s fall was certain, but he wished to stay in office long 
enough to finish his project for the reform of the royal house- 
hold before resigning. This, however, he was not allowed to 
do, but on the i2tli of May was ordered to send in his resigna- 
tion. He at once retired to la Roche-Guyon, the chateau of 
the duchesse d’Eiivillc, returning shortly to Paris, where he 
spent the rest of his life in scientific and literary studies, being 
made vice-president of the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles- 
lettres in 1777. He died on the 18th of March 1781. 

In character Turgot was simple, honourable and upright, 
with a passion for justice and truth. He was an idealist, 
his enemies would say a doctrinaire, and certainly the terms 
*’ natural rights,” “ natural law,” &c., frequently occur in his 
writings. His friends speak of his charm and gaiety in intimate 
intercourse, but among strangers he was silent and awkward, 
and produced the impression of being reserved and disdainful. 
On one point both friends and enemies agree, and that is his 
brusquerie and his want of tact in the management of men; 
Oncken points out with some reason the “ si hoolma.sterish ” 
tone of his letters, even to the king. As a statesman he has 
been very variously estimated, but it is generally agreed that a 
large number of the reforms and ideas of the Revolution were 
due to him; the ideas did not as a rule originate with him, 
but it was he who first gave them prominence. As to his posi- 
tion as an economist, opinion is also divided. Oncken, to take 
the extreme of condemnation, looks upon him as a bad physio- 
crat and a confused thinker, while Leon Say considers that he 
was the founder of modern political economy, and that “ though 
he failed in the i8th century he triumphed in the 19th.” 

Bibuogkaphy. — G. Schcllc, Turgot (Paris, 1909); and Marquis 
de S^Rur, Au Couohant de la monarchie (Paris, igio), contain much 
that is based on recent research. The principal older biographies are 
those of Dnpont dc Nemours (1782, enlarged in his edition of Turgot's 
Works, 1807-1811), and Condorcet (1780); the best modern ones 
are those of A. Neymarck (Paris. 1885), L6on Say (Pans, 1887); 
and W. W. Stephens (London, 1895). See goierally. Oncken. 

■ Gesnhichte der Nationaldkonomie, vol. ii. ch. i ; Schelle, Dupmt de 
Nemours et Vicole physwcratique (1888) ; Henry Higgs, The Physiocrats 
(1897) ; R. P. Shepherd, Turgot and the Six Edicts (1903), m Columbia 
Univ. Studies, vol. xviii. No. 2. 

TUROUENIEV, IVAN (1818-1883), Russian novelist, the 
descendant of an old Russian family, was born at Orel, 
in the government of the same name, in 1818. His 
father, the colonel of a cavalry regiment, died when our 
author was sixteen years of age, leaving two sons, Nicholas 
and Ivan, who were brought up under the care of their 
mother, the heiress of the Lit^^no^^s, a lady who owned large 
estates and many serfs. Ivan studied for a year at the univer- 
sity of Moscow, then at St. Petersburg, and was finally sent 
in 1843 Berlin. His education at home had been conducted 
by German and French tutors, and was altogether foreign, 
his mother only speaking Russian to her servants, as became 
a great lady of the old school. For his first acquaintance 
with the literature of his country the future novelist was 
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indebted to a serf of the family, who used to read to him 
verses from the Rossiad of Kheraskov, a once celebrated poet 
of the 1 8th century. Turgueniev’s early attempts in literature, 
consisting of poems and trifling sketches, may be passed over 
here; they were not without indications of genius, and were 
favourably spoken of by Bielinski, then the leading Russian 
critic, for whom Turgueniev ever cherished a warm regard. 
Our author first made a name by his striking sketches The 
Papers of a Sportsman ” (Zapiski Okhotnika), in which the 
miserable condition of the peasants was described with start- 
ling realism. The work appeared in a collected form in 1852. 
It was read by all classes, including the emperor himself, and it 
undoubtedly hurried on the great work of emancipation. Tur- 
gueniev had alwa^'s sympathized with the ^nuzhihs ; he had often 
been witness of the cruelties of his mother, a narrow-minded 
and vindictive woman. In some interesting papers recently 
contributed to the “European Messenger” {Viestnik evropy) 
by a lady brought up in the household of Mme Turgueniev, 
sad details are given illustrative of her character. Thus the 
dumb porter of gigantic stature, drawn with such power in 
Mumu, one of our author s l.ter sketches, was a real person, 
We are, moreover, told of his mother that she could ncvei 
I understand how it was that her son became an author, and 
thought that he had degraded himself. How could a Turgueniev 
submit himself to be criticized ? 

The next production of the novelist was “A Nest of Nobles” 
{Dvorianskoe gniezdo), a singularly pathetic story, which greatly 
increased his reputation. This appeared in 1859, and was fol- 
lowed the next year by “On the Eve ” (Nakanunge) — a tale 
which contains one of his most beautiful female characters 
Helen. In 1862 was published “ Fathers and Children ” (O/s. 
i Dieli), in which the author admirably described the nihilistie 
doctrines then beginning to spread in Russia. According 
to some writers he invented the word nihilism. In 1867 
appeared “ Smoke ” (D^m), and in 1877 his last work of any 
length, “ Virgin Soil ” (Nov), Besides his longer stories, many 
shorter ones were produced, some of great beauty and full 
of subtle psychological analysis, such as Rudin, “ The Diary 
of a Useless Man ” (Dnevnik lishnago chelovteka)j and others, 
These were afterwards collected into three volumes. The 
last works of the great novelist were “ Poetry in Prose” and 
“ Clara Milich,” which appeared in the “ European Messenger.” 

Turgueniev, during the latter part of his life, did not reside 
much in Russia; he lived either at Baden Baden or Paris, 
and chiefly with the family of the celebrated singer Viardot 
Garcia, to the members of which he was much attached. He 
occasionally visited England, and in 1879 the degtee of D.C.L. 
was conferred upon him by the university of Oxford. He died 
at Bougival, near Paris, on the 4th of September 1883. 

♦ Unquestitmably Turgueniev may be considered one of the 
great novelists, worthy to be ranked with Thackeray, Dickens 
and George Eliot ; with the genius of the last of these he has 
many affinities. His studies of human nature are profound, 
and he has the wide sympathies which are essential to genius 
of the highest order. A melancholy, almost pessimist, feeling 
pervades his writings, a morbid self-analysis which seems natural 
to the Slavonic mind, The closing chapter of “ A Nest of 
Nobles ” is one of the saddest and at the same time truest 
pages in the whole range of existing novels. 

The writings of Turgueniev have been made familiar to 
persons unacquainted with Russian by French translations. 
There are many versions in English, among which we may 
mention the translation of the “Nest of Nobles” under 
the name of “ Lisa,” by Ralston, and “ Virgin Soil,” by Ashton 
Dilke. There is also a complete and excellent translation by 
Mrs Garnett. 

TURI, a Pathan tribe on the Kohat border of the North-West 
Frontier Province of India. The Turis inhabit the Kurram 
valley, which adjoins the western end of the Miranzai valley and 
number nearly 1 2,000. Though now speaking Pushtu and ranking 
as Pathans, they are by origin a Turki tribe, of the Shii£ 
sect, who subjected the Bangash Afghans some time early m 
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the 1 8th century. They arc strong, hardy, and courageous, 
and make first-rato hoi*semen. Their early dealings with the 
British government were inclined to turbulence, and they were 
concerned in the Miranzai expeditions of 1851 and 1855 (see 
Miranz\i). But the only expedition specially sent against 
them was the Kurram expedition of 1856 (sec Ktirram). Since 
then they have settled down and engaged in trade. During 
the Second Afghan War they supplied Sir Frederick Roberts 
with guides and provisions. In i8()2 they voluntarily accepted 
British administration, and they now furnish a large part of 
the tribal militia in the Kurram valley. 

TURIN, a city of Piedmont, Italy, capital of the province of 
Turin, formerly of the kingdom of Sardinia until i860, and 
of Italy till the removal of the scat of government to Florence 
in 1865. Pop. (i9o6), 277,121 (town), 361,720 (commune), with 
a garrison of 8500, the town being the headquarters of the I. army 
corps. The area of the city is 4155 acres, and its octroi circle 
measures nearly y m. Its geographical position is excellent; 
built upon alluvial .soil 784 ft. above sea-level at a short distance 
from the Alp.s, it stands upon the river Po, which here runs from 
south to north just above the confluence of the Dora Riparia. 
The streets and avenues, almo.st all of which arc straight, cut 
each other at right angles, forming blocks of houses, here as else- 
where called “ islands.” As viewed from the east the city stands 
out boldly against the Alps, 'faken as a whole it is modern 
in aspect, but its regularity of form is in reality derived from 
the ancient Roman town of Augusta Taurinorum, which 
formed its nucleus. The mean temperature at 'Purin (1871- 
1900) is 53® F. (winter 35°, summer 71°), with an average 
maximum of yo®, and an average minimum of 17°. Mists are 
frequent in the winter morning.s, and to a less degree in autumn. 
Snow falls on an average only on seven days per annum. The 
rainfall averages 34 in. 

The cathedral of St John the Baptist is a cniciform Renaissance 
building dating from 1492-1498, by the Florentine Meo da 
Caprina. The site was first occupied by a church erected, it is 
said, by the Lombard duke Agilulf (7th centur}^). Behind the 
high altar of the cathedral (from which it is separated by a glass 
screen) is the chapel of the Sudario or Sindone, built (1657-1694) 
by Guarini as a royal burial-place. The “ sudario ” from which 
it takes its name is asserted to be the shroud in which Joseph of 
Arimathca wrapped the body of Jesus. La Bcata Vergine della 
Cori-solata, another of Guarini’s works, has a tower which originally 
belonged to the church of St Andrew, founded by the monk 
Bruning in 1014, and attracts attention by Vincenzo Vela’s 
beautiful kneeling statues of Queen Maria Teresa and Queen 
Maria Adelaide, as well as by the image of the Madonna, which 
has the credit of having warded off the cholera in 1835. Other 
churches of some note arc San Filippo Neri (1672- 1772), the dome 
of which fell in just as it was approaching completion under the 
hands of ^Guarini and ^vas restored by Juvara, and La Gran 
Madre dc Dio, , erected to commemorate the return of the royal 
family iff Of >he secular buildings the more interesting 

are the J*alazz 5 Manama, first erected by William oLMontferrat 
at the "close of the 13U1 ccntuiy^ on the Roman east gate of the 
town,' of the towers of which were incorporated in it, 

and owing Its ntotfto the widow of ('harles Emmanuel II., who 
added the .w^St fa9ade and the handsome double flight of steps 
funn j ut^raV designs ; and the extensive royal" palace begun in 
the 17th century. Main' of the palaces have fine pillared court- 
yards of the -baroque period, some of which are the work of 
Guarini. For the Porta Palatina and other remains of the ancient 
city walls see The citadel, erected in 1 565, has been almost 

entirely demolished. There is practically nothing of the Renais- 
sance period except the cathedral. The Gastello del Valentino is 
a building partly in ^he French style of the middle of the i6th 
century. Tlie university, founded in 1400 by Lodovico di 
Acaja, has faculties of jurisfirudence, medicine and surgery, 
literature and philosophy, and the mathematical, physical and 
natural sciences. The number of students is about 2500. The 
old university Ijuildings erected in 1713 by the Genoese architect 
Rkca proved too sniall; and new buildings, fitted more especially 


for the medical and scientific departments, have been erected. 
The original building contains the valuable library (now national), 
many of the treasures of which were destroyed by fire in 1906^ 
and a collection of Roman antiquities. The academy of sciences 
was founded in 1757. It occupies a building erected m 1687 by 
Guarini as a Je.suit college. The museum of antiquities and the 
picture gallery, of which it has the custody, are both of high 
interest — the former for the local antiquities of Piedmont and 
Sardinia (notably from Industria) and for the Egyptian treasures 
collected by Donati and Drovetti, and the latter for its Van 
Dycks and pictures by north Italian masters. There is a museum 
of zoology and mincralog^^ in Palazzo Carignano (another of 
Guarini's buildingsL and the royal palace contains the royal 
armoury (a fine collection made by Charles Albert in 1833) and 
the royal hbrarv^ with its rich manuscript collection and its 20,000 
drawings, among which are sketches by Raphael, Michelangelo, 
and Leonardo da Vinci. The civic museum has a great variety 
of artistic and literary curiosities, among them a remarkable 
collection of autographs and the Lombard missal (1490). 

There are many modern j)ublic monuments — considerably more 
than in other Italian town.'^ — and some of them are fine. Tlie Molo 
Antonelliana, built by Alt.sbandn) Antonelli, is the most imijortant 
example of modem arcliitecture m Turin. It belongs to the inunici- 
pahty, and is used for the Risorffimonto Museum. It is the highest 
brick edifice in Europ * its summit being 510 ft. above ground. It is 
a square edifice with a large dome and lofty .spire, the dome being 
raised upon a hall with three galleries, one above the other, so that 
from the floor to the top of the dome is over 300 ft. 

Among the hospitals is that called by the name of its founder, 
Cottolengo, a vast institution providing lor more than 5000 persons; 
there are also the Ospedale Maggiore di San Giovanni, the Ospedale 
Mauriziano, and many other hospitals for special diseases, as well as 
asylums and charitable institutions of all kinds. 

The industries comprise metallurgy, machine-making, chemicals, 
silk and cotton weaving, tanning and leather-working. The manu- 
facture of motor-cars has become of groat imi)ortance, and Turin is 
the chief seat of the industry in Italy, nearly 3000 workmen being 
employed. Chocolate, liqueurs and vermouth are al.so made here. 
The apphcation of electricity is widely developed on account of the 
proximity of Alpine valleys rich in torrents. The supply of drinking 
water is furnished by three aqueducts. 

The o])ening of the St Gotliard tunnel exercised a prejudicial 
influence upon tl e trallic of the network of railways of wnich Turin 
is the centre, and Milan, owing to its nearness both to this and to 
the Simj)lon, has become the most important railway centre of Italy. 
T urin has, however, the advantage of being the nearest to the Mont 
Cern.s. while the completion of the hno through Cuneo over the Col di 
Tenda affords direct communication with the French Riviera. Main 
lines run also from Turin to Vercelli and thence to Novara and Milan 
(the direct route), to Casalc Monferrato, to Ales.sandria (and thence 
to Piacenza or Genoa), to Genoa via Asti and Acqui, to BrA and 
Savona, and branch lines to Lanzo, Tone Pelhcc, Aosta, Kivoh, 
Rivarolo, &c,, and steam tramways in various directions. 

For administrative purjioscs the city is divided into two municipal 
police swtions and into seven government districts or mandamenti. 
The military organization is proportionate in importance to the 
strategical position of Turin near the French frontier. There is a 
military arsenal with laboratories, a military’’ academy for oi’tillery 
and engineer oflicers, a war scliool, and a military hospital. 

Among the surroundings of Turin the Hill of Superga (2300 ft 
above the sea) merits special mention. Victor Amadeus II. erected 
there a votive basilica in memory of the liberation of Turin from the 
French in 1706. King Cliarles Albert and other kings and princes 
of the Savoy dynasty are buried in the crypt. Not far from Turin 
are also the castles of Moncaheri, Stupinigi, Rivoli, Raccomgi, AgR, 
Venaria, and the ancient monastery of the Sagra di San Michele 
(753 metres above seadevel), famous for its view of the Alps as far 
as the beginning of the Lombard plain, 

Turin was always a place of importance and military strength, 
in spite of numerous vicissitudes, till at length it was made the 
chief town of Piedmont by Amadeus, fir.st duke of Savoy. Under 
Emmanuel Phililiert it bectime the usual residence of the ducal 
family, and in 1515 Uie bishopric was raised to metropolitan 
rank by Leo X. Between 1536 and 1562 Turin was occupied by 
the French, and in 1630 it lost 8000 of its citizens by the plague. 
The French were masters once more from 1640 to 1706, and again 
from 1 798 till 1814, when Piedmont was restored to the house of 
Savoy. From i860 to 1865 Turin was the capital of Italy, 

The ancient Augusta T auritwrum was a cit>' of Gallia Cisalpina, 
the chief town of the Taurini. The natural advantages ^ its 
site and its position with relation to the pass over the Alpis 
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Cottia (Mont Gen^vre; see Comi ftfibNUM) made it important 
in early times, though it cannot have been very strongly fortified, 
inasmuch as Hannibal, after crossing the Alps in 218 b.c., was 
able to take it after a three days’ siege. It became a colony 
either under the triumvirs or under Augustus, and it was then 
no doubt that it was fortified. It was partly burned down in 
A.D. 69, but continued to be prosperouii, as may be gathered from 
the remains of its fortifications and from the many inscriptions 
which have been discovered there. The Roman town formed a 
rectangle 2526 ft. by 2330 ; the line of the walls, which were 21 ft. 
high, 7 ft. thick at ground level and 3 ft. at the top, is well known, 
inasnmch as they were standing till about 1600; and the north 
gate, the Porta Palatina, still exists; it has a double opening, and 
two orders of arches above, and is flanked l)y two sixteen-sided 
brick towers. The cast gate, similar in character, still exists in 
part within the Palazzo Madama. The north-west corner tower 
is also in part preserved, and traces of other parts of the enceinte 
have been found. The interior of the town was divided by 
seven streets from cast to west and eight from north to south into 
72 insulae \ and the ancient pavement and the drains below it 
are frequently found under the streets of the central portion of 
the modern town, indicating that they follow the ancient lines 
(see especially Notizie de^li Scavi, 1902, p. 277). In the great 
extensions which the city has undergone since 1600, the old 
rectangular arrangement has been followed. Remains of a 
theatre have been discovered beneath the Palazzo Vecchio, 
demolished in 1899 (■^* Taramelli, in Notizie degli Scavi, 1900, 
P' 3)- 

See C. Promis, Storia (left* antka Tofifio (Turin, 1869); A. 
d’Anclraclc, IkUaione delV ufficio regionale per la conr.crvazione dci 
monumcnti del Piemonte e della Liguria, 7 scq. (Turin, i8qq). 

(T.As.) 

TURKESTAN, a name conventionally employed to designate 
the regions oi ('entral Asia which lie between Siberia on the N. 
and Tibet, India and Afghani.stan on the S., the western limit 
being the Caspian Sea and the eastern Mongolia and the Desert 
of Gobi. Etymologically the term is intended to indicate the 
regions inhabited by 'lurki.sh races. How far this name was 
appropriate in tlie past need not be considered here; at present 
the regions called Turkestan not only contain races which do not 
belong to the Turk family, but it excludes races which do, e.g. 
the Turks of the Ottoman I'nipire. Nevertheless the term, in 
its dual application of West Turkestan and East or Chinese 
Turkestan, has long been established, and in default of any better 
designations cannot very well be dispensed with. 

I.— West Turkestan 

West Turkestan is very nearly, though not quite, coincident 
with the territories which Russia possesses and controls in Asia, 
Siberia excepted. Thus it includes (i) the governor-generalship 
of Turkestan, embracing the provinces of Ferghana, Samarkand, 
SemirN'cchensk, and Syr-darya; the provinces of Akmolinsk and 
Semipalatinsk, and sometimes that of Turgai belonging to tlie 
governor-generalship of the Steppes; the Transcaspian region; 
^ind the semi-independent states of Bokhara and Khiva, lis 
total area amounts approximately to 1,290,000 sq.m. 

Physical Geography . — Physically thi» region is divided into two 
sharply contrasied parts, the mountainous and highland country in 
the east and the flat steppes and deserts iilithc west and north. The 
former are sufl'iciently described under the heading Tian-Shan. J1 
will be enough to say here that the mountainous region belongs to 
the great orographical flange which runs from south-west to north- 
east along the north-western margin of the great plateau of Central 
Asia. Hence it consists (i) partly pf , ranges, mostly snow-capped, 
wliich stretch from south-west to north-oast, and which in several 
cases terminate en ichelon on the verge of the desert, and (2) partly 
of ranges which strike away from the above at various angles, but 
in a predominantly north-western direction. The latter, including 
such ranges as the Chingiz-tau, Chu-Ili Mountains, Kandyk-tau and 
Khan-tau, the Ferghana range, the Kara-tau and the Nura-tau, arc 
geologically of later origin than the great border ranges of the Tian- 
jhon proper, e.g. Trans- Alai, Alai, Kokshal-tau, Alexander range, 
Terskei Ala-tau, Kunghei Ala-tau, Transrlli Ala-tau and Dzungarian 
Ala-tau. The Tarbagatai Mountains, still farther north, are often 
classified as beloniging to the Altai system. ‘ Generally speaking, 
ttie ranges of both categories run at 10,000 to 20,000 ft., though 


altitudes as high as 23,000 ft. are attained by individual peaks, such 
as Ml Kaufmaim and Khan-tongn. Most of the loftier summits 
are capped with perpetual snow, and on some of tliem, e.g. Khan- 
tengri (Mushketov, Semenov, Inylchik) and the Kok-su Mountains 
(Kedchenko, Sliurovsky), south of Peak Kaufmann, there arc well- 
dcveloj»ed glaciers. Nearly all these border ranges rise abruptly 
and to great heights from the plains on the north or north-west, 
but have a much shorter and easier descent on the south or south- 
east. Hence the passes lie at great altitudes, ranging from about 
9000 to 14,000 ft. On the other hand the fact of the ranges radiating 
outwards towards the west, and the further fact that they arc in 
more than one place ])c'iictratefl by deep depressions {e.g. Dzungaria, 
Kulja, Issyk-kul, Fcighana) for a considerable distance towards the 
east, greatly facilitate access to the loftier plateau lands of Central 
Asia, and have from time immemorial been the highways of human 
intercourse between East and West. 

Lik(‘ the highlands of Siberia, those of Turkestan are fringed by a 
girdle of plains, having an altitude of 1000 to 1500 ft., and these 
again are skirted by an immense lowland area reaching 
only 400, 300 and 150 It. above sea-level, or even sink- LowlMttd 
ing below the level of the ocean. Some geographers 
divide them into hvo sections— the higher plains of the Balkash (the 
Ala-kul and Balkash drainage areas) and the Aral-Caspian depres- 
sion, which occupies nearly two-thirds of the whole and has been 
ably described by I. V. Mnshketov under the appropriate name of 
Turanian basin— the Kara-tau Mountains, between the Chu and the 
Syr-daiy^a rivers, being considered as the dividing line between the 
tw'o. The Balkash plains, more than 1000 ft. above the sea, and 
covered with clay, with a girdle of loess at their foot, are well 
drained by the lli and other feeders of Lake Balkash and .support 
the numerous flocks and herds of the Kirghiz. To the south-west 
the clayey soil becomes saline. I'here is the Famine steppe (Bek- 
])ak-dala), while in the Ak-kum ste^ipe, which surrounds Lake Kara- 
kul, large areas consist of nothing but sands, partly shifting. The 
plains and lowlands of the Turanian basin are subdivided by a line 
drawn from north-cast to south-west along a slight range of hills 
running from the sources of the Ishim towards the south-east corner 
of the Caspian (Bujnurd and Elburz edge of Khoraaan). This low 
range, which most probably separated the lowlands of the Aral- 
Caspian region (submerged during the Post-Pliocene period) from 
the higher plains which had emerged by the end of the Tertiary 
period, now divides the Transcaspian steppes from the somewhat 
different higher ])lains. In the Turanian basin tlic contrast between 
desert and oasis is much stronger than in the Balkash region. Fer- 
tile soil, or rather soil which can be rendered fertile by irrigation, 
is limited to a narrow terrace of loess along the foot of the mountains, 
and is surrounded by barren deserts. Even where the loess stretches 
out over terraces at some distance from the mountains, as in the 
.south-east of the Transcaspian region, it can be cultivated only when 
irrigated. Two nvers only— the Syr and the Amu— succeed in 
getting across the desert and reaching the Sea of Aral. But their 
former tributaries no longer run their full course ; the glacier- fed 
Zarafshan dries up amid the gardens of Bokhara soon after emerging 
from the highlands; and the Tcjen and tlie Miirghab lose themselves 
in the rece.s.ses of the Kara-kum desert. The only tributaries which 
the Amu retains are those whose wliole course is witliin the high- 
lands. In the north such formerly important tributaries of the 
Syr-darya as the Chu, with its sub- tributary the Sary-su, now dry 
uj) some hundreds of miles before reaching the main stream. 

Tlie whole area is now undergoing geological changes on a vast 
s^le. Kivers have changed their courses, and lakes their outlines, 
l^ar away from their present shores llie geologist finds 
indubitable signs of the recent presence ol lakes in the 
shells they have left amid the sands. Traces of former rivers 
and channels, which were the main arteries of prosperous regions 
within the period of written history, have now disappeared. Of 
the highly developed civilizations which grew up and flourished 
III Bactria, Bokhara and Samarkand the last survivals arc now 
undergoing rapid obliteration with the simultaneous desiccation 
of the rivers and lakes. The great" Blue Sea'* of Central Asia, 
the Sea of Aral, which at a recent epoch (Post-GlaciLl) extended 
south-west as far as Sary-kamysh, ancl the shells of which are found 
norlli and east of its present shores 50 to 200 ft. above its present 
level (157 ft. above the ocean, and 248 above the Caspian), now 
occupies but a small portion of its former extent. It fills a shallow 
depression which is drying up with astonishing rapidity, so that the 
process of desiccation can be shown on surveys separated by intervals 
of only ten years; large parts of it, like Aibughir Gulf, have dried up 
since the Russians took posse.ssion of its shores. The whole country 
is dotted over with lakes, which are rapidly disappearing under the 
hot winds of the deserts. 

Geology.^ — Like the highlands of eastern Asia, those of Turkestan 
arc mostly built up on Pre-Cambrian gneisses and metamorphic 
slates, resting upon granites, syenites, old orthoclase porphyries, 
and the like. These upheavals date from the remotest geological 
ages; and since the Primary epoch a triangular continent having its 

^ R Pumpelly-and others, rwyAcs/an (Washington, 

1905), contains references to tnc geological literature to the date 
of publication. 
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apex turned towards the north-easi, as Africa and America have 
tJieirs pointing soulliward, rose in the middle of what now con- 
stitutes Abia. It is only m the outer folding's of the highlands that 
Palaeozoic hfssilifcrous deposits are found — Silurian, Devonian. 
Carboniferous and Permo-Carboniferous Witliin that period 
the principal valleys were excavated, and their lower parts have 
been filled up subsequently with Jurassic, Cretaceous and 'J'ertiary 
deposits. One of the most striking instances of this is the very thick 
Cretaceous and 'J'erliury deposits which cover the bottom of the 
valk'v of th<‘ Yakhsli (nglil tributary of the Amu) and arc continued 
for about ^00 m. to tlie north-east, as far as tlie Atai valley — 
probalily along the edge of the Pamir plab-au. The deposits of the 
Secondary period have not mamtaineil their hoiizontal position. 
While upheavals having a north easti;rn strike continued to take 
dace after the Carbonilerous epocli,' another .senes of upheavals, 
ia\'ing a north western strike, and occasioned by the ex])ansion ol 
diabases, dolerites, melaphyres and andesites, occurred later, sub- 
sequently at least to tlie close of the 'I'erlidry period, if not also 
lietore it, disloi.ating tonner chains and raising rocks to the higliest 
levels by llu' addition of new uplieavals to tlie older ones. Through- 
out the Tnassic and Jurassic p'Tiods nearly all 'I'urki'btan remained 
a continent indented by gulfs and lagoons of the soiitli Kuropean 
'JYiasbic and J urassic sea. immense fresli water lakes, m which 
were deposited layers of plants (now yielding coal), filled up the 
depressions ol the country. Cretaceous and 'I'ertiary deposits 
occur extensively along the edge of the highlands. Upper and 
Middle Crelaeeoiis, containing phospliates, gy])sum, naphtha, sul- 
])hur and alum, attain thicknesses ol 2000 and 5000 ft. in llissar. 
Kepresentatives of all the I'ertiary formations arc met with in 
'I'lirkestan ; but while m the highlands tfie strata are coast depo.sits, 
tliry assume an opc'n sea character in the lowlands, and tlieir ruh 
to-isil laiina furnishes eyidence of Die gradual shallowing of tliat sea, 
until at last, after the Sarmathian period, it became a closed Medi- 
terranean. During tlie Post-blKaeiu* period this sea broke up into 
seyeral parts, united by narrow straits The connexion ol Lake 
Dalkash with the Sea of Aral can hardly be doubted; but this 
portion of the great sea was the first to lie diyided. While the Sea 
ol Aral remained in connexion with the Cds]>ian, the desiccation of 
th.e Lake ikilUash liasin, and its break u]) into smaller si'parate 
basins, were already going on. The Quatern:iry epoch is repre- 
sented by yasi mor (.nnu deposits in the x'alle^'.s ot the 'J'lan-shan. 
About Khan-Tengri glaciers descended to a leyel of (»Hoo ft. above 
the sea," and di.scharged into the wide ojieii \'alleys or syrts It is 
most jirobni'le that, when allowance has been made for the oblitera- 
tion ot glacial nuirkmgs, and the region has Iieen bett'''!* explored, it 
will a])pear that the glaciation of Turkestan was on a .scale at least as 
vast as that of the Himalayas In the lowlands th<' Aral Caspian 
deposits, which it is clilVicult to scqiarate .sharply from the later 
Tertiary, cover the whole of the area. They contain shells of mol- 
luscs now inliabiting the Sea of Aral, and in their petrograjihical 
features are exactly like those of the lower Volga. 'J'he limits of 
the I^ost Pliocene Aral Ca.spian sea have not yet been fully traced. 
It extended .some 200 m. north and more than 90 m. ea.st of the 
resent Aral shores A narrow strait connected it with Lake 
lalkash. The Ust-L'rt jilaleau and the Mugojar Mountains pre- 
vented it from sjireadmg north we.stward. and a narrow channel 
connected it along the Uzboi with the Cas])iaii, which sent a broad 
gulf to the ea.st, spread u]) to the Volga, and was connect<‘d by the 
Manych with the Black Sea basin. Cirwat interest, geological and 
historical, thu? attaches to the recent changes undergone bv this 
liasin. Since the theory ol geokjgical cataclysms was abanfloned. 
and that of slow modiiications of tlie crust of the earth accepted, 
new data Itavxrbeen obtained in the AraLC.aspian rt*gion to .show that 
the rate of modification after the close of the (Jlacial period, although 
still very slcw^vas la^er than had been suppo.sed from the (‘vidence 
of siimlar cUtfaggs Trow going on in Europe and America Tlie 
effects^pjoduced by desiccating agimcies are beyond all comparison 
more pcnverfyl than those whicli result from the earthquakes tliat 
are .so frequept in Turkestan. All along the base of the Iiighlands, 
irorii Khdjtint to Vyernyi, earthquakes are frequent but their 
elfects he ^y<sind Ihe scope of our observational methods. 

(J//mr^tfAw'!ftie 'cliinttte of- West Turkestan is exceedingly dry and 
contmentill. Although the country is ap])roximateIy comprised 
witliin the latitudes of Sicily and Lyons, it has a south Norwegian 
January and a Penr^ian sumnicr. Temperatures of more than 100° F. 
in the sliade arc common, and the heat is rendered still more 
unbearable liy the reflection from a soil destitute of vcjgctation. The 
w’inter i"- tor thif" nmst part so cold that the average temperature 
of Januaivls lielow the freezing point, and even readies o® F. 
Snow falls lor several months on the lower Syr-darya, and, were it 
not blown away by. the winds, sledge-communication would be 
possible. This river is frozen for an average of 123 days every 
year in.ats lower parts, and nearly 100 days at T ’erov.sk. ‘ At I'ashkent 
there is snoW during two months and temperatures of —10° F. 
ha\'e bee n observed ; on the other hand the maximum observation 

^ 1 . V. Mushketov's Turkestioi (jip, 33, 081) seems to justify this 
conclusion. * 

^ See 1 . Ignatyev,. in Izvestta of Kuss. Geog, Soc. (1S87), vol, xxiii. 
Ibid! ; also Orlov in Mem. of Kazan Natutalists {1873), vol. iii. 


is 108®. To the .south of Khojent the winter becomes more clement. 
Ab.sence of rain i.s the distinctive feature of the climate. Although 
it rains and snows heavily on tlie mountains, onh*' ii in. of rain 
and snow fall throughout the year at Tashkent, at the base of the 
highlands; and the steppes ol the lower Amu have less. A few 
showers are all that fall from the almost invariably cloudless sky 
above tlie Transcaspian steppes. 

Fauna — The fauna of Turke.stan belongs to the zoo-geographical 
domain of northern Asia, and is only differentiated by the presence 
of species which have disappeared from the peripheral parts of the 
Old World and now find a refuge in the remotest regions of the 
nninhabiled plateau. From the Palaeoarctic region it is distin- 
guished by the presence of Himalayan species. The distinctive 
animal of the Pamir plateau is the magnificent Ovis poll (con- 
jectured to be the ancestor of the common slieep), Jn the alpine 
tracts of the Tiaii-shan, on the borders of the I’amir, their 
horns aiul skulls aie frequently met with, but tliere the place of 
the species i.s now taken by Ovts kawhm. The wild horse, whicJi 
occurred in Poland a few centuries ago. was discovered by Prezhe- 
valsky in tlie highlands of Dzungaria. The wild camel inhabits the 
lonely plateaus south ol the Ala-shan. The other mammals of 
Turkestan are mostly tho.se which are met with elsewhere in north 
Asia. The Himalayan bear {Vrsus I'iahdiinus) has its home on the 
Pamir, and the smaller Leuennyx up to the highest levels on the 'J'ian- 
shan. Antelopes, Lrpns lehmamn, Lagomy^ rut:!us, various species 
of Arvicolae, and tlie Himalayan long-tailed marmot {Au'tomys 
caudatus), the most characteristic inhabitant of the alpine meadows, 
are the only mammals of the Pamir proper, In the alpine region 
are found the badger {Mrlrs taxus), tlie ermine {PutoYius erminem) 
and SIX other Mustelidae, the wild dog {Cami, alpinus), the common 
and the black- cared fox (('. melanotic), while the corsac fox {C. 
corsac) is met with only on the jilaiiis. Two species of lynx, the 
cheetah {Felt's jiihata), /-'. manvl, and F. trhts, must be added to the 
above. The tig(T is met with only on the lower Amu-darya, except 
when it wanders to the alpine region m pursuit of the maral deer 
{CervHs maral). The jackal is characteristic of the .steppes; it 
banishes the wolves and foxes. Hares are represented by .sevei’td 
species, Lepus Ichmanm being the most characteristic. Both the 
common and the long tailed marmot (A. haihannus txm] A, caudatus) 
live at the foot of the mountains, as well as four spe-cics of Spermo- 
/)/n/«s, three of voles, two of the mouse and three ol the hamsler. 
The Mertones (lour sjjecies) and tlie jerboa (five species) are only met 
with in the stepjie legion, Oi ruminants, beside the .sheep (O’ poll, 
0, karelim, 0. ni^rimontava, 0. hetnsit), ^yc find one moufflon [Musi- 
vion vif^nei), formerly known only in the Himala^'as, tlie Chinese 
antelope {Antilope subgutturosa) and the saiga antelope 111 the 
steppes, the Siberian ibex and another goat, the yak, the zebu or 
Indian ox, the common ox. the camel and the dromedary. The 
wild boar is common in the reed thickets along the rivers and 
lakes, where it stays during the winter, migrating to the high 
lands in summer. The hedgehog and porcupine are common in the 
plains. 

No fewer than 385 species of avifauna are recorded, most of them 
being middle Euroj^ean and Mediterranean. A large number were 
formoily known only in the Himalayas, or in Persia, wluie others 
have their origin in East Asia, The commonest are mostly European 
ac(juaintances. The insect fauna is truly multitudinous. Among 
the Lepidoptera of the Pamir there i.s an interesting mixture of 
'rian-shan with Himalayan species. G. E. Griim-Cirshiinailo found 
on the Pamir the butterfly Colt as nastes, a species characteristic 
of Labrador and Lapland ; like the alpine }:)lants which bear witness 
to a Glacial period flora in the Himalayas, this butterfly is a survival 
of the Glacial period fauna ol the Pamir,'* Of 50 .species of molluscs 
found in Turkestan quite one half are peculiar to llie region. 

Flora. -An a whole the flora of Turke.stan is identical with that of 
Central Asia, which was formcrh’ continued by geo-botanists as far 
west as the steppes of Kus.sia. but which must now be considered as 
a separate region subdivided into two — the Central Asian proper 
and that of the Gobi. It has its own habitus, notwithstanihng the 
number of species it has in common with Siberia and south-east 
Russia on the one hand and with the Himalayas on the other, and 
this habitus is due to the dryness of the climate and the con.semient 
changes undergone by the soil. Towards the end of the Glacial 
period the Tian-shan Mountains had a flora very like that of northern 
Caucasia, combining the characteristics of the flora of the European 
Alps and the flora of the Altai, while the prairies had a flora very 
much like that of the south Russian steppes. During the Stone Age 
the human inhabitants lived in forest.s of maple, wliite beech and 
apple trees. Jiut the gradual desiccation of the country resulted 

* For ampler information, see N. A. Syevertsov's “ Vertical and 
Horizontal Distribution of Turkestan Animals," in Jzvestia of the 
Moscow Soc. of Amateurs of Nat. Science (1873) ; A. P. Fedchenko's 
" Travels in Turkestan " (vols. xi., xix., xxi., xxiv. and xxvi. of the 
same Izvestia), forming a series of monographs by specialists which 
deal with separate divisions of the animal and vegetable kingdom 
(the flora by E. A. Regel) ; Oshanin's Zoo-Geo^aphical Problems in 
Turkestan (Tashkent, 1880); G. E. Grura-Grshimailo's " Flora and 
Fauna of Pamir," in h^estia of Russ. Geog. Soc. (1886) ; Works of the 
Aral-Caspian Expedition. 
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in the immigration from the Central Asian plateau ot such species 
as could adapt themselves to the dry climate and soil, in the dis- 
appearance ot European and Altaic species from all the more and 
])arts of the region, in the survival of steppe species, and in the 
adaptation of many of the existing species to the needs of an arid 
and extreme climate and a saline soil,^ The Pamir vegetation and 
that of the Arai-Caspian steppes constitute two types with numberless 
intermediate gradations. 

There is no arboreal vegetation on the Pamir, except a few willows 
and tamarisks along the nyers. Mountain and valley alike are 
carjieted with soft grass, various species of festuca predominating. 
In the immediate vicinity of water the sedge {Carex pliysoidcs) 
grows, and sporadic patches of Allium, To these may be added a 
few Ranunculaceac. some Myosoti'i, the common Tavaxacum, one 
species of Chaniomilla, and a few Leguminosae. in the north and 
west the Stipa of the Russian steppes siypersedes Festuca and affords 
splendid pasture for the herds ol the Kara- Kirghiz. In the gorges 
and on the better- watered slopes ol the mountains the herbaceous 
vegetation becomes luxuriant. JBe.sides the above-named there are 
many other Grammcae, such as Lasiagrostis splendens, and whole 
seas ol Scahiosac. Evemurus, (> to 7 ft. in height, forms thickets along 
with Scorndosma foetida, 'I'lic northern .slopes of the Atai chain are 
richer in trees. Up to 12,000 ft. full-grown specimens occur of the 
archa or jumper {J ant perns pseudo- Sabina), characteristic of flic 
whole norlhcrii slopes ol the Turkestan highlands, the jxiplar, 
spruces, cedars, a very few birches [H. So^dtana), an<l a copious 
undergrowth of .shrubs familiar in European gardens, such as Il/wdo- 
dendron chrysanthum, Sarbus ancnparui (rowan), Herberis heteropeda 
(berbeny), Loniccra Tatarica (hoiievsuckle) and Cralae^us (haAv- 
thorn). Farther cast and north comes tlie "j'urkestan pine {Picea 
SrhrtmfiianCu), while at lower levels there grow willows, black an<l 
white poplars, tamarisk, Cdtis, us well as Elaca^mts (wild olive). 
Hippnphuc rh'imnoidr^ (sallow thorn), Rubu^ frxubcosus (blackb<‘rry). 
Prunns spinosa (blacktliorn) and P Annciuaca (apneot) Theeharac- 
tcnstic poplar, Populus divcv^ijolui, and the dwarf Acer Lobelii — 
very different from the Euro])eun maple - also ocent. 

The aliove a])plK‘S to most ol the hi,;(lilands ol the 'J'lan-shan. 
The drier southern sloji^s are {pule devoid of arboreal ve 'etation. 
On (he northern slopes, at the hi-'. lie r levels. Jnvi perns pseudo Sabina 
i.s the only tre'' that g.rowson Ih'" n'oiintains, and I ii\m*iant meadow 
grasses cov^er the svrts. Lower down, at "soo to Hooo f1 . the coniferous 
zone begins, characterized bv tlie Picra Schvenkiana, Of course the 
jumper and a few ol In'r deciduous tree i also occur. 'I'lie nc best zone 
IS that which comes next, ('xteiiding downwards to 5000 and .gyin f( 
There woods of bireli, scxs-ral species of iioplar, the maple {Aar 
Semcnovii), and thick underwoods spread over the mountain slopes. 
Orchards ol apple and apruot surround the villages. The meadows 
are clothed wdh a rich vegetation numlierh'ss Paeoniac, Scahiosac, 
Convolvulaceae, Caiipianulue, Ereniurus, Umbel Iff crue. Gallium, 
Rosaceai', AHhcae, ClvcvrYhe,ae, Scovodosma foetida and Gramineae. 
But as soon as the soil loses its fertile humus it produces onl\ 
a few Phlomii,, AUiai^i camclorum, Psanmae, Saholaieac, Arteniisiac, 
Peranum and some poppies and Chamomillac, but onlv in the 
sprin.g. The invading steppe plants upiiear cvcrywliere in patches 
in the 'J'urkestun meadows 

The " culture ” or " apricot " zone is followed by the prairie bell, 
in which blaciv-earlh plants [Stipa and the like) struggle for exis- 
tence a, gainst iinuidin}'. Central Asian forms. And then come the 
lowlands and deserts with their moviiig sandy harkhans, shors and 
takyrs (see Tkanscasiuan Rkgion). Two species of poplar {P. 
prninosa and P. diver si folia), Elacagnus anf^usti folia, the ash, and a 
lew willows grow alon ’ the rivers Large areas are wholly destitute 
of vegetation, ami after crossing 100 m. oi such a desert the traveller 
will occasionally come upon a forest of saksaul [Anabasis Anwwden- 
dfon). Contorted stems, sometimes of considerable thickiie.ss, very 
hard, and covered with a grey cracked bark, rise out of the sand, 
bearing green plumes with small greyish leaves and pink fruit. 
Sometimes the tree is a mere knot peeping above the sand with a 
sheaf of thm branches. In spring, however, the steppe assumes 
quite another aspect, being clothed, except where the sands arc 
shifting, with an abundance of vegetation I’ersian species jicne- 
trate into Bokhara and the region of the upper Amu. 

Vegetable ProdiU'ts.- k's, already stated the climate of Turkestan 
vanes considerably Jrom north to south. In Akmolinsk and Serair 
yechensk most of the kinds ol corn which characterize Middle Kussia 
are grown South of tlie Chu and the Syr-darya gardening is a 
considerable industry; and, although rye and wheat continue to 
be the chief crops, tlie cultivation of the apple, and especially ol the 
apricot, acquires imjiortancc. Attempts arc also made to cultivate 
the A'lne. 'I’hc inhabitants of the neigiihourhood of Tashkent and 
Samarkand, as well as those of the much more northern but better 
sheltered Kul.ia oasis, add the cultivation of tlu' almond, pome 
granate and fig. Vines are grown and cotton planted in those 
districts Finally, about Khojent <ind in Ferghana, where the climate 
is milder still, the vine and the pistachio tree cover the hills, while 
agriculture and horticulture have reached a high degree of perfec- 


^ See Krasnov's researches in Izvestta of Russ. Geog. Soc. (1887), 
vol. xxiLi. 
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tion. Successful attempts are being made to grow the te-a-plant 
in the Transcaspian region. Large numbers of oleagmous plants 
are cultivated, such as sunflower. 

Agriculture . — The arable land, being limited to the irrigated 
terraces of loess, occiqiies little more tlian 2 % of the whole area of 
West lurkestan. The remainder is divided between pasture land 
(less than 44 %) and desert (54 %)*. Owing to a very equitable 
distribution of irrigation water in accordance with Moslem law, 
agriculture and gardening have reached a high stage of development 
in the oases. Altogether close upon 4,000,000 acres are irrigated, 
and the crops arc usually taken every year. Wheat, barley, millet, 
pease, lentils, rice, sorghum, lucerne and cotton are the chiet agricul- 
tural products. Carrots, melons, vegetable marrows, cucuml^ers 
ami onions are extensively grown. Rye and oats are cultivated 
at Kazahnsk and Kopal. Corn is exported. Owing to the irri- 
gation. total failure of crops and consequent famines arc unknown, 
unle.ss among the Kirghiz shepherds. The kitchen gardens of the 
M.iliommedans are, as a rule, admirably kept. 1 ‘oUitoes are grown 
only by the Russians. The cultivation oi cotton is extending 
rapidly— from i t^o acres m 1883 to 531,000 acres in 1Q02. ol which 
402,000 acres were in Ferghana. Sericulture, a growing industry, 
is cluelly carried on in Ferghana, w’hencc silk cocoons are an impor- 
tant Item of export, the output having doubled between 1892 and 
1903 (38O9 tons) Livestock breeding is extensively pursued. The 
flocks of sheep on the Kirghiz steppe are so large that the proprietors 
themselves do not know their exact numbers. 

Minerals . — The mineral wealth of Turkestan is considerable. 
Traces of auriferous sands have boon discovered at many places, but 
the ])erccntage of gold is too poor to make the workiii*; reniunerdtive. 
Silver, lead and iron ores occur m several localities; but the want of 
fuel Ls an obstacle to their exploitation. The vast cixil fieds of Kiilja 
and some inferior ones in Sanun kand are not seriously worked. The 
petroleum wells of Ferghana and the bed.s of grajihite about Zairani- 
nor are neglected. There arc abundant deposits of gypsum, alum, 
kaolin, marble and similar materials. Asphalt is obtained in 
Ferghana. Notwithstanding the salt spiings of Ferghana and 
Syr-darya, the salt lakes of the region, and the rock-salt strata of 
the Alexander Mountams. salt is imported. 

Industry and Trade . — Turkestan has no manufacturing industry 
carried on l>v means of machinery, exeejit distilk'ries and establish- 
ments for (Messing raw cotton, These' last have greatly increased 
in number; over a score arc driven by steam and about a iiundred by 
water Ihit tliere is a great variety of artisan work, such as cojqicr 
and brass, pa}>er. knives (at BoUharn), silver hiii'Tee, shoes, caps 
(at Samarkand and Andijan) and carpets; but most of these have 
been lor some time declining and now stand at a rather low level. 
Trade is very actively carried on, 'I'aslikent and Bokhara are the 
chiet commercial centres, the pnncii>al articles ot exjiort to Russia, 
via Orenburg and Scmipalatmsk, being raw cotton and silk, cp.ttle 
and their products, while manufactured wares are imported in return. 
There is also an import and export trade to and from Urumchi and 
China, via Kiilja and Ak-su. 

Populalion. — Turkestan has been the theatre of so many 
mignuions and ronqiiesls that its present pojmlation could not 
fail to be very mixed. Both Aryans and Mongols have their 
representatives there, the former settled for the most part, the 
latter chiefl)' riornad. 'I'he Ural-AlUiians are numerically the 
predominant element, and consist of Turkomans, Kirghiz, 
Uzbegs and Sarts. The Turkomans inhabit chiefly the Traris- 
^caspian region. They number less than a quarter of a million. 
The Kara-Kalpaks (‘'Black Bonnets") number about 104,000. 
They arc supposed to be recent immigrants to Syr-darya, having 
come from the former Bulgarian Empire on the middle Volga. 
Their language and habits are the same as those of the Kirghiz; 
but for the last century and a half they have had some acquain- 
I lance with agriculture. Their pacific temper exposed them to the 
[ raids of the Kirghiz, who compelled them first to settle in Dzun- 
garia, then to move their dwellings several times, and ultimately 
(in 1742) to recognize the sovereignty of Russia. Even since 
that time they have been driven bv the persecution of their old 
enemies to cross the Aral-Caspian steppes and seek refuge near 
Astrakhan. The real masters of the steppes and highlands of 
Turkestan arc the Kirghiz, of whom there are two branches— the 
Kazak (Cossack) Kirghiz, wBo number about 3,787,000, and the 
Kara (Black) Kirghiz or Burnt, who number nearly 202,000. The 
Uzbegs, who played a predominant political part in Turkestan 
before the Russian conquest, are of Turko-Tatar origin and speak 
a pure Jagatai (Turkish) dialect; but they arc mixed to a great 
extent with Persians, Kirghiz and Mongols. They are sub- 
divided into clans, and lead a semi-nomadic life, preserving most 
of the attractive features of their Turkish congeners — especially 
I their honesty and independence. They number some 726, 5cx) in 
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all. When settled they are mostly designated Sarts — a name 
which has reference mor(' to manner of life than to anthropo- 
logical classification, allhcugh a much stronger admixture of 
Iranian hlood is evident in tin* Sarts, who also speak Persian at 
Khojent and Samarkand. Their numbers amount to very' nearly 

1.000. 000. Taranchi or Taranji (" labourer ” in Chinese) is the 
name given to those Sarts wlio were settled in the Kulja region by 
ihe Chinese government after the rising of j 758. They constitute 
about two-fifths of the population ol Kulja. The origin of the 
Dzungans is somewhat problematical. 'Ehe)' number nearly 

20.000, and inhabit the valle\' of the Hi in Kulja and partly are 
si'ttled in Russian Turkestan, 'rhey are Mahornmedans, but 
have adopted Chinese manners of life. The Mongol branch is 
represented in Turkestan by Kalmucks (ig 1,000) and Torgutes 
(Torgod) in the north-east and in Kulja, where they are inter- 
mingled with Soloris, Sibos and C’hinese. The Ar^ an Tajik, the 
aborigines of the fertile parts of Turkestan, were subdued by' the 
Turko-Mongol invaders and partly ('ompelled to emigrate to 
the mountains, where thes are now known as Galchas. They num- 
ber over 350,000 and constitute the intellectual (‘lenient of the 
country and are the principal owners of the irrigated land - the 
Uzbegs being their laliourers— merchants, and rnollahs or priests. 
Th(w are Sunnite Mussulmans, 'rhe other representatives of 
Ar\an race in Turkestan are a few^ (8000) Persians, mostly 
liberated slaves; Indians (300), who carry' on trade and usury' 
in the cities; a few CipsK's (Hoo), and the Russians. Among 
these last two distinel elements must be noticed the Cossacks, 
who are settled on the borderb of the Kirghiz steppe and have 
assumed many Kirghiz habits, and the poasant-settltTs, who 
are beginning to colonize the valh'y of the Hi and to spread 
farther south. Inclusive of the military, the Russians number 
about 100,000. The total population numbers approximately 
g, 000 ,000. 

Notwithstanding immigration, the Russians still constitute 
a very small proportion of the population, except in the pro- 
vince of Semin' echensk, where the Cossacks, the peasants, and 
the artisans in towns number 130,000, and, with the Ru.s.sian 
troops, constitute 14^;,', of the aggregate p(’)piilation. The 
only other province? containing any considerable number of 
Russians is S>T-darya, where there arc about to, 000 settlers 
(less than 1 of the population). About 12.000 Ru.ssians 
are settled in Bokhara and about 4000 in Khiva. The 
total estimated population of Russian Turkestan in igo6 was 
5,746,600. 

There are several populous ritit's in Russian 'J'urkestan. Its 
capital, Tashkent, in the Syr-darya province, had 156,414 
inhabitants in 1897, and other cities of importance are Samar- 
kand (58,104), Marghilan (42,855 in Old Marghilan, and 8977 in 
New Marghilan) in Ferghana, Khojent (31,881) in Syr-dary'a, 
Khokand (86,704), Namangan (61,388) aixl Andijan (41), 682) in 
Ferghana. 

Education . — In fke*w'ay of eciucation nearly everything has still 
to be done ; by 1 a. technical school and an experimental agricultural 
station with a school hnvf^heen opened at Taslikeiit. 

Tiir^:eHan posspss(*s only two railwav svftems; the 
Transras^ih line arid the Orenburg -Tashkent line. The former, 
luiilt in ;i68o*-i888, starts at Krasnovodsk on the Caspian and runs 
ea,st south-ea9<^ betweejj the Kara-kum desert and tlie Kopet-dagh 
Mountains’ until it rtiaches the oasis of Tejen. Then it turns mwth 
east via Mcfy .to, fidkhan and. Samarkand, the total. distance being 
940 'm. F^fmi'SflTOarkand it'is continued cast north-east via Khojent 
to Andijan (y^o m.).«ending off on the wav a branch to Tashkent 
((>4111 ). Thi.s last aty w^as m 1005 connected bv rail via I’erovsk, 
Kazaluisk, and- Irgiz'with Orenburg (1149 m ). 

General Condition . — Populous citio,s adornecl with fine monuments 
of Arabian architeakgre. numerous ruins of cities decftved, grand 
. irrigation canohi now lying dry, and w'rittoii monuments of Arabian 
literature testify to a time when civilization m Turkestan .stood at a 
much higher level than at present. This period was during the first 
centuries after its conversion to Islam. Now all is in decay The 
beautiful mosques and madva^ar, (theological colleges) are dilapidated ; 
no astrenefmers study the sky from the tops of their minarets; and 
the scholars of the madrasas waste their time on the mOvSt deplorably 
puerile scholasticism. The ins])iration of early 1 ^elief lias disappeared ; 
the ruling motive of the rnollahs (priests) is the thirst for personal 
enrichment, and tlfe people no longer follow the khojas or theologians, 


1'he agncuilural labourer has preserved the uprightness, diligence 
and sobriety w'luch cliaracterizc the Turkish peasant; but the richer 
mhahitaiits of the cities are gros.sly sensual. 

It remains, howe\cr, an (jpen question wlictlicr the Riissian.s will 
be able to bring new vigour to the country and awaken intellectual 
life. 'I'he lollowers of Islam, whose common law and religion know 
only of a temporary jiosses.sion oi the land, which belongs wholly 
to ihe Propliet, cannot acci'pt the principles of unlimited property 
ill land which European civilization has borrowed Irom Roman law; 
to do so would put an end to all public irrigation work.s and to tlie 
syslciii by which water is used accordm.g to each family’s needs, 
and .so would be fatal to agriculture. 'I'he Ru.s.sians have abolished 
slavery; and their rule has put an end to the interminable intestine 
struggles which had weakened and de.solated the whole region. The 
barbarous tortures and executions which rendered Khiva notoiioiis 
m the East are no longer lieai'd of ; and the continual appeals of the 
khojas for “ holy " war against their rivals find no response. But 
the Russian rule ha.s imposed many new taxes, in return for which 
Turkestan only gets troops of Rus.sian merchants and ollicials, who 
too often accept the worst features of the depraved Mussulman 
civilization of the higher classes of the country. Schools are being 
dih",ciitly built ; but the wants of the natives are subordinated tg 
the supposed nect'ssities ol Russification. A consulting hospital 
lor Maliomiuedan woiu/en has been opened by women graduates in 
medicine at Tashkent. 

J.hni-iooKArnY. — 1 . V. Musliketov's Geological and Orographical 
Deuriplion oj lurheaian (111 Russian, St Petersburg, iH(>G) is still 
it .standard authority. But consult also A. M B. Meakin, Turkestan 
(London, 1903) ; ^\'on Scbwaiz, linheUan (I'reilnirg-im-Breisgau. 

1900); ti Kraftt, A travel:^ Ic l'nrki'i,tane rus.'ie (Pans, 1902); 11 . 
Laii^dell. Rus.uan Centud Asia (London, 1^85); E. iiiintington, 
" The Mountains of Turkestan," in Geof; Joimi. (1905) ; G, V. Wright, 
A.MutK. Rus.<iia (New 'S ork, 1903) ; N. A, Sye^'crtsov, “ Vertical and 
Horizontal Disltibution of Mammalia in Turkestan," in Izvci^tia 
L'lth. Lst of Moscow (i^7j); L P. Kostenko, 1 urkestanskiy Krai 
{ \ vols . tH8o) ; O, Eedchenko, Album of Views of Ru.s.sian Turkestan 
(1885); Navilkm's History of the, Khanate of Kokand (in Russian, 
Kazan, 1885); A. Vambery's Life and Adventures (London, 1883), 
Travels and Adventures in Central Asia (London, 18O4); Shvtclics 
of Central .dsia (London, i8()7); and History of Bokhara (London, 
187 ^); F. 11. Sknne and E. 1 ). Ross, The Heart of Asia (London, 

1 89(1), relating the histoiy' ol tlie region; Heinz von Ficker, " Zur 
Mcteoi’ologie von West-Turkestan,” Denksidi, d. mathcmat. natuiw. 
Kl. d. kaisevl. Akadenue d. IIT. ^senschaft, Ixxxi. (Vienna, 1907}. 

II.— Eas’i' Turkestan 

East or Chinese Turke,stan, .sc^metimes railed Kashgaria, is a 
region in the heart of Asia, lying between the Tian-shan ranges on 
the north and the Kuen-lun ranges on the south, and stretching 
(‘ast from the Bamirs to the desert of (kibi and the Chinese 
province of Kan-su (98° E.). The country belongs to China^ and 
to the Chinese is known as Sin-kiang; hut administratively the 
('hinese province of Sin-kiang crosses over the Tian-shan and 
includes the valley.s of Kulja or Hi and Dzungaria on the north. 

Physical Geography. — Along with the desert of Gobi East Tur- 
kc.stan occupies the lower terrace of the great central Asian plateau, 
which projects from the Himalay\as north-east toward.s the Bering 
Straits. But though it is in reality an elevated jilateau, with 
a general altitude of 4600 down to 2675 ft., it is nevertheless 
a depression when compared with the girdle of mountains which 
surround it on every' side except the east, and even on that side 
it is shut in by the crumbling remains of a once mighty moun- 
tain vsy.stem, the Pe-.shan (see Gobi) The region as a whole 
slopes very^ gently towards the Lop di.strict, where the lake, or 
rather marsh, of Kara-koshun, in 39 * 5^' N. and 89® 24' E., lies 
at an altitude of 2675 ft. This is not, however, the absolutely 
lowest point in East Turke.stan : that is found in the local depres- 
sion of Turfan-Iaikchun, .south-east of Urumclii, fietween the Chol- 
tagh and the Bogdo-ola ranges of the Tian-shan The deepest 
part of that depression lies 56-426 ft. below the level of the 
sea; but this rcmarkalric pit in the surface is of very’' limited area, 
for within less than 30 m. to the north the level rises up to 250 ft. 
(at the town of Turfan) and to 3500 ft. in the Ghol-tagh only 
12 m. to the south, while at Pichang, 60 m. east, it is 3400 ft. 
above the sea. and immediately behind Turfan the Jargoz 
Mountains run up to an altitude of 10.000 ft. There are also 
two other depression.s which' he at a lower altitude than the 
Kara-koshun, but thiyv He, one (Kulja or Hi) among the Tian- 
shnn ranges and the other (Dzungaria) beyond them. The town 
of Kulja, which stands about the midrlle of the Chinefie pari of 
the valley of the Hi River, has an altitude of '2165 ft., but the valley of 
Dzungaria ranges at 900 to 3000 ft., and in the lakes (e.g. Ebi-nor) 
which dot its surface it descends to 820 ft. The mountain ranges 
which shut off East Turkestan from the rest of the world rank 
.MTuong the loftiest and most difficult in Asia, and indeed in the world. 
The Kuen-lun on the .south rise steeply from the flat deserts of the 
T'akla-makan and Kum-tagh by successive terraces until they reach 
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an elevation of 19,000 to 30,000 ft. on the summit of tlie Tibetan 
plateau. The passes in them range generally at altitudes ol 1 0,000 ft. 
to ft. (s.g, Kyzyl-davan, 16,900 ft.; Sughet-davan, i7,8'Z5 ft.; 
a pass in the Arka-lagh 18,300 ft.). On the west East Turkestan 
is generally approached from 1 ndia by the famous pass of Karakorum 
(18,300 ft.k from Ferghana and West (Russian) Turkestan by the 
passes of Kyzybart (14.015 ft.) and Torek (12,730 ft.), and the 
mountains on this side attain to altitudes of 25,780 ft. in the Muz- 
tagh-ata or Tagarma, of 23,000 ft. in the Kaufmann Peak, in the 
Trans- Alai range, and of 19,680 ft. in the Alai range. The Tian-shan 
Mountains skirt East Turkestan on the north-east, whore the Kok- 
shal-tau range rises to 16,000 to 18,000 ft. and is crossed by passes 
(e.g. Bedel and jan-art) which reach 13,000 to 14.500 ft., and on the 
north, where the mountain knot of Khan-tcngri has an altitude 
of 22,800 ft. and the Bogdo-ola and Karlyk ranges run up to 1 5.000 
to 18,000 ft., wliile the passes (e.g Muz-art on the north-east shoulder 
of Khan-tengri) chmb up to 8000 to 12.000 ft. But here two 
natural gaps or gateways, those of Urumchi at 2790 ft. and 
Otun-koza at 2390 ft., facilitate communication between the basins 
of the Tarim and tlie Hi (Dzungaria). The Pe-shan swelling, with 
its flanking ranges of the Chol-tagh and Kuruk-tagh, which, by 
gradually approaching the Nan-shan section of the Kuen-lun in 
about 98° E., narrow the desert, are a good deal lower, namely 
5000 to 9000 ft. 

Within this mountain girdle lies the basin of the Tarim, extending 
over an area of 354,000 sq. m., but of this 51 ‘2% consists of arid 
and almo.st impassable deserts, namely the Takla-makan (g.v.), the 
desert ol Lop, the Ghashiun Gobi, and the desert of Kum-tagh, 
which are described under Goui. The })rmcipal stream is, of course, 
the Tarim, about 1000 m. in length. It is virtually composed of 
the Yarkand-darya, the Kashgar-darya, and the Ak-su-darya. 
with constant augmentation from the Koncheh^darva, which drains 
Lake Bagrash kul (at the south foot of the ea.stern Tian-shan), and 
intermittent augmentation from the Kliotan-darya and the Cherclien 
darya from the soiiili. The ]>asin of the Tarim contains, indeed, 
numerous other streams, most of them summer torrents seaming 
the flank.s of the encircling mountains, but once no doubt affluents 
of the Tarim, though now all sw^allowed up in the desert soon after 
quitting the shelter of the mountains. The Tarim, which is on the 
whole a sluggi.sh, shallow, winding stream, fringes the great desert 
of Takla-makan on the west, nortli and east, and, after being exten- 
sively drawn upon for irrigation puqioses in the oases (Yarkand, 
Kashgar, Maral-bashi, Ak-su), through which it passes, it eventually 
dies away m the salt reed-grown lake or marsli of Lon-nor (Kara- 
ko.shun). Along the south foot of the Tian-shan. ancf in the high 
valleys which intervene between the constituent ranges of that 
system, there exist numerous flourishing oases, such as l)ch-turfan, 
Ak-su. Kucha, Korla. Kara-shalir, Hami. Barkul, TurJan, Urumclu, 
Manas and Kulja. A similar string of oases exist all along the 
north foot of the Kuen-lun, c.g. Kargalik, Khotan, Kcriya. Niva, 
Chcrchen, Charkhlik, Sa-chou, and An-hsi-clio i. but these settle 
ments, some of them of very great antiquity, have to maintain a 
constant fight against the encroachments of the desert sand. In 
broad, general terms the Takla-makan may be described as a tumbled 
sea ol sand, with waves [barkhans or sand-accumulations) as much 
as 300 ft. in heiglit, diversified by occasional patclies of nard clay, 
mostly elongated from north-east to .south-west, between the ridges of 
the dunes. In the deserts that he east ol the Lop-nor the sand is not 
piled up to such great heights, nor is it generally of such a shifting 
character. There are ampler expanses of liard saliferous clay [shor^ 
and on the north side of the desert of Lop the surface has been 
carved and sculptured by the wind into innumerable flat, table- 
topped masses (jardangs) with vertical or even overhanging sides, 
separated from one another by deep-cut, wind-swept gullie.s, runnmg 
from north-cast to south-west. During the later Tertiary period all 
these desert regions would appear to have been covered by an Asian 
Mediterranean or, at all events, by vast fresh-water lakes, a conclusion 
which seems to be well warranted by the existence of salt- stained 
‘depressions of a lacustrine character; by traces of former lacustrine 
shore-hnes, more or less parallel and concentric ; by discoveries of vast 
quantities of fresh-water mollusc shells [e.g. Limnaea and Planorbix ) : 
the existence of belts of dead poplars, patches of dead and moribund 
tamarisks, and vast expanses of withered reeds, all these crowning 
the tops of the jardangs, never found in the wind-scooped furrows; 
the presence of ripple-marks of aqueous origin on the leeward side 
ol the clay terraces and in other wind-.sheltered situations; and, 
in fact, by the general conformation, contour lines, and shaj>es of 
the deserts as a whole, p'rom the statements of older travellers, 
like the Venetian Marco Polo (13th century) and the Chinese pilgrim 
Hsuan Tsang (7th century), as well as from other data, it is 
perfectly evident, not only that this countrir i.s suffering from a pro- 
gressive desiccauon, but that the sands have actually swallowed 
up cultivated areas within the historical period. 

Climate . — The climate is characterizecl by great extreme.s and a 
wide range of temperature, not only between summer and winter, 
but sometimes also in the course of twenty-four hours. In the 
desert of Gobi the thermometer descends as low as — tq‘ 3'* F. in 
January, and in the desert of Cherchen as low as —26" in the same 
month, and snow falls in winter e^'on in the heart of the latter desert. 
At Yanghi-kol (40° 52' N. and 86‘' 51' E.), beside the lower Tarim, 
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the January mean is —1*3^’ F., the June mean 88®, and the lowest 
mimmum recorded —14® (February). In both the desert of Gobi 
and in the desert of Lop a diurnal range of 44° has been observed. 
The lower Tarim begins to freeze early in November. As regards 
the summer temperature, as early as the 12th of March a reading of 
70*5® has been obtained in the desert of Lop, and as high as 90“ at 
Charkhlik early in May. In June beside the lower Tarim the ther- 
mometer has registered 104® before a buran, 77® during its continu- 
ance, and 487® at night. At Kashgar (alt. 4275 ft.) the mean 
temperature for the year is 55 ‘4®, the January mean 21*2®, and the 
July mean 81*5®; at Yarkand (alt. 4105 ft.) the annual moan is 54*0®, 
the January mean 20*3®, and the July mean 81-4®. In the Lukchun 
depression (55 ft. below sea-level), wliich is situated at approxi- 
mately the centre of the Asiatic continent {42® a2' N. and 89® 42' E.), 
the climate is fairly typical of Central AvSia, the mean for the year 
being 55*5®, for January 167® and for July 89*6®; in other words, 
wliile the summer is as hot as in the Sahara, the winter is as cold as 
at St Petersburg. Minimal observations of •— 4*0® and -^4*5° have 
bt'cn taken at Yarkand and Lukchun respectively, and maximal 
observations of 103 -2° and 109*5° at the same two places. The 
atmosphere in the desert regions is remarkably dry, and though a 
little rain falls occasionally on the lower slo])es of the mountains, 
scarcely any falls in the desert, at the most a smart shower at 
intervals of several years. At Kashgar the annual rainfall amounts 
to less than j8 in. During a large part of the yc5ar, and more 
especially in .spring, the atmosi>here is heavily charged with sand, 
and blinding sandstorms {burans) are of frequent occurre'nce. 

Fawwa.— In the more and regions animal life is naturally not 
abundant. The tiger and wild boar haunt the tluckets beside the 
Tarim, wild duck and wild geese throng its waters, and more 
especially the waters of its marginal and deltaic lakes. There also 
the wild swan is found. Antelopes, hares and occasionally the lynx, 
fox, deer, rats, vultui'es, crows, ravens, hawks, with lizards are other 
denizens of the borders of the deserts. The wild camel frequents 
the scattered oases along the margins of the desert and roams into 
the desert itself. Gadflies and mosquitoes arc a veritable plague 
around the lakes of the lowlands in the hot W'e'ather. In the nigher 
mountainous parts animal life is more abundant, the typical forms 
being the wild yak, the kulan or wild ass, the arkhari or wild 
sheep, the orongo and other antelopes, the marmot, wolf, hare 
partridge and bear. Fish are plentiful in the lower Tarim and 
in its lakes. 

Vegetable Productn.^ln the de.sert regions vegetation is, of course, 
exti-emely scanty, being restricted almost entirely to the tamarisk, 
Elaeagnus, tusswk grass, and a few Saholaceae. Poplars and in 
some places willows grow along the river-sjdes, and dense reed 
brakes, often 6 to 10 ft. high, fill the lakes and dot the quieter reaches 
of the river beds. But as the slopes of the mountains arc ascended 
the rainfall becomes more copious and grass makes its appearance, 
together with a few species of arboreal vegetation, such as the 
jumper. What cultivation there is, is confined to the oases which 
nestle at the foot of the mountains all round the Tarim basin. The 
soil in them is of great fertility wherever it is irrigated, and despite 
the supineness of the Chinese authorities, irrigation is very exten- 
sively practised in nearly all the oases. Excellent crops of wheat, 
barley, maize, sesame, millet, cotton, opium, tobacco and rice arc 
grow’n, and several of the oases— Khotan, Kashgar, Korla, 
Turfan and Kami — are famous for their orchards, in which cucum- 
bers, the mulberry, apple, pear, apricot, peach, melon, grape, 
pomegranate and walnut ripen to perfection. 

• 

Population . — The people who inhabit the plains and mountain 
.slopes of East Turkestan consist partly of Aryans and partly 
of races of Ural-Altaic stock, and are partly of mixed blood. In 
Dzungaria they are Dzungans or Dungans, a Turko-Tatar tribe 
who nominally profess Mahommedanism, and in Kulja they are 
Kirghiz, Tatars, Mongols, Dungans and others. The agricultural 
population of the oases are principally of Turkish stock, power- 
fully influenced by Aryan blood. The townsmen arc more dis- 
tinctly Turkish, i.e. Sarts and Uzbegs, The language universally 
spoken is Jagatai Turkish. Kirghiz graze the slopes of the Tian- 
shan. The trade is mo.stly in the hands of the Chinese, natives of 
West Turkestan (known as Andijanis from the town of Andijan) 
and Hindus. The total population, excludmg Kulja and 
Dzungaria, is estimated by A. N. Kuropatkin at 1,200,000, by 
M. V. Pyevtsov at 2,000,000, and by Sven Hedin at 1,800,000 to 
2,000,000. The last named distributes it thus — 1,500,000 rural, 
200,000 urban, and 100,000 shepherds. The principal towns and 
their populations arc Yarkand, 100,000; Khotan, 40,000; Kash- 
33,000; Ak-su, 15,000; Keriya, 12,000; and Kulja, 20,000. 
The population of Dzungaria is estimated at 600,000 and of Kulja 
at 150,000. The prevailing religion all over East Turkestan is 
Mahommedanism. The country belongs politically to China, 
and Chinese fill all the higher administrative positions and form 
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the garrisons in the towns. The region is divided into the adminis- 
trative districts of Kashgar, Yarkand, Ak-su and Urumchi. The 
capital is the town of Urumchi. 

Industries. - In audition to agriculture, the breeding of livebtock, 
more especially sheep, camels, horses and asses, fishing in the waters 
of the lower Tarim, and the transportation of merchandise are all 
important means of livelihood. East Turkestan contains several 
minerals, sucli as gold, mined to a very small extent in the Kuen-lun 
Mountains; lead found in the country west of Kashgar and once 
worked in the Kuruk-tagh, and copj)er and petroleum near Kashgar; 
coal exists in abundance in the Kulja valley and is found at Ak sii, 
Korla, Kara-shahr, Turfan and llami on the northern verge of the 
deserts. Salt is obtained from stagnant lakes and frOm certain parts 
of the desert, jade, which is very highly valued by the Chintse 
for making into ornaments, \^ases, cups, A'e., has been extracted from 
time immemorial, and is still e xtracted to-daj' at Kholan. In a 
region like East Turkestan, where the settlements are so scattered 
and the population .so Ihiri, the arts and crafts are prosecuted 
necessarily on only n ioc.d scale. Nevertheless certain of the oa.ses 
are famous individually lor one or more handicraits : for instance, 
Khotan for its silks, white car])ets and felt goods; Kashgar ami 
Turfan lor cottons, Kucha and Kara-shahr for leather and .saddlery, 
Ak-su for felts and leatlier and metal goods, Yarkand for silks,' 
carjiels and fells, and Urumchi and TTch-'l'iirlaii lor suljdiur. 

7 raiu’ and Commim nations. A considerable amount ol trade is 
done in the ex])ort of wool, hides, cotton, carpels, silks, felts, cereals 
(wheat, barley, maize, rice), shoe]), fruit am! xcgetables, and in tea, 
silver, porcelain and ojiium imported from China, cloth and groceries 
from India, and cloth, cottons, silks, sugar, matches and leather 
from West Turkt'staii and Kiissia. The entire trade with India does 
not exceed ^200,000 per annum. Trallic is carried on p'rincipally by 
means of c,iravans of camels, horses, a.sses and oxen. 'I'lie caravan 
routes mostly followed betwern China and the more populous 
centres (Kashgar and Yarkand) ol East Turkestan start from 
An-si-chow and Sa chou trsjicc lively, eonverge upon Hami on the 
north side of the f’e-shan swelling, and continue westward along 
the soutl) Joot of tlu' Tian-slian IVlountuins through the oases of 
Turlan, (Cara shahr, Korla, Kucha, Ak-su and Ucli-turfan. From 
Harm otlnT routes piocjcd to Harkul and to the mam caravan road 
winch skirts the sontlieni edge ol the ])2ungnnan valley ami leads 
to Vvernyi in 1ht‘ Ivussian province of Semiryechensk. A similar 
branch route strikes oil at Turlan and cul.-> through the Tian-shan 
ranges at Urumchi. Ak-su is an imjiortant tiading town. From it 
throe routes stciit for VW.st Turkestan : the one principally used 
climbs over the fledcl jiass (i pooo ft.) in the Kokshal-taii and makes 
a detour round the easi and along the north side of the IssykTcul, 
while the others cross oxti* the JVliiy-art jiass (12,000 It.), on the north* 
east should(T of Khan-tengri, and the Terek pa.ss (12,730 ft.) re.spcc- 
lively, the latter into FcTghana. Kashgar has connexion with 
Ferghana and ilokhara over the Kyyyl art jia.ss (14,013 ft.) and down 
the Alai valley. Yarkand and Khotan communicate with India 
over the lofty pass of Karakorum (18,300 ft.) and through Leh in 
I^dak, and thence over the difficult pass of /c>]i-la (11.500 ft.). 
3 'hcre is anotlier route between Kashgar and China along the 
southern edgt'ot the desert via Lop nor, but it is not much used. A 
telcgraj)!! line was constructiid lietweeii Lane how in the Chinese 
province of Kan-su acd 'Turfan in 1803. 

History appears very probable that at the dawn of histoi*}' 
East Turkestan was inhabited b>' an Aiyan population, the 
ancestors of the present Slav and Teutonic races, and that a 
civilization not inferior to that of Bactria had already developed 
at that time irj-the region of the Tarim. ^ Our knowledge, how- 
ever, of^the history of the region is very fragmentary until about 
the beginninf; pfl’he i:bristian era. When the Huns (Hiung-nu) 
occupied. west aSid east Mongolia in 177-165 B.r., they drove 
befoit them the Yiie-chi (Yutes, Yeles or Ghetes), who divided 
into two hordes^ one of v hich invaded the valle\' of the Indus, 
while theotKer met tHe Sacae in East Turkestan and drove them 
over theTih.{j^|iAn’fnto the valley of the Hi. Thus bjthe beginning 

^ Such*i5r^e corfclusion reached by C. La.ssen, Indisclie A^tcr- 
tkumskiinde '(4 vols., llonn, 1844-18O1), and suj^jiortcd by M. 
Grigoriev (Ritter’s -. 4 5/rn 111 Russ, trans.; addenda to “ East 
Turkestan ”) Iff connexion with the objection based upon the 
sub- boreal charactjjr, of the regions wliich were the ctadle of the 
Aryans, a,s provecrTiy the so-called palaeontology of the Aryan 
kihguagcs, it may be observed that by the end of the Glacial, and 
during the earlier Lacustrine (Post-Glacial) period, the vegetation 
of Turkestan and of Ceiftral Asia was quite different from what it 
IS now. It was Siberian or north European. The re.searches by 
M. Krasnov (in Isvestia of Russ. Geog Soc., St T^etersburg, T.S87, 
vol. xxiii.) as to the characteristics of the former flora of the Tian- 
nhan, and the changes it has undergone in consequence of the 
extremely rapid desiccation of Central Asia, must be carefully 
borne in mind im all speculations founded upon the testimony of 
language as to the original home of the Aryans. 


of our era the Tarim region had a mixed population of Aiy’^ans 
and Ural-Altaians, some being settled agriculturists and others 
nomad.s. There were also several independent cities, of which 
Khotan was the most important. One portion of the Aryans 
emigrated and settled in what is novr WakLhan (on the Pamir 
plateau), the present language of which seems very old, dating 
anterior to the separation of the Vedic and Zend language.s. 
Between 120 and loi B.r. the Chinese extended their rule west- 
wards over East Turkestan as far as Kashgar. But their 
dominion seems to have been merely nominal, for it was soon 
shaken off. By the end of the 5th century the western parts fell 
under the sway of the “ White Huns ” (Ephthalitcs, or Tochari), 
while the eastern parts were under Tangut (Thygun) dominion, 
'The Chinese, however, still retained the region about Lop-Nor. 
Buddhism penetrated into the country at an early date, and 
possessed famous monasteries there in the 5th and 7th centuries, 
j'here were also at the same time followers of Zoroastrianism, of 
Nostorian Christianity, and even of Manichaeism. An active 
trade was carried on by means of caravans, corn and silk especially 
being mentioned at a vt'iy early date. The civilization and 
political organization of the country were dominated by the 
Chinese, but were also influenced to some extent by Graeco- 
Bactrian civilization, which had probably secured a footing in the 
country as early as the 3rd century b.c. Our information as to 
the history of this region from the 2nd century to the first half of 
the 7lh is slight, and is derived chicfl> from the Journeys of the 
Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hien in 369-41 5 > Song-yun and Hwei-seng 
518 - 52 r , and Ilsiian-Tsang in 629-645. By this time Buddhism 
had reached its culminating point : in Khotan there were 10c 
monasteries and 5000 monks, and the Indian .sacred literature 
was widely diffused. But already there w'cre tokens of its decay; 
even then the eastern parts of the j’arim ba-sin .seem to have been 
growing less and le.ss populous, jo the east of Khotan, cities 
which were prosperous when visited by Song-yun had a century 
later fallen into ruins. 

Little is knowm about thc.se regions during the 7th, 8th and 
qth centuries. In the 7th century the j’ibctan king, Srong-btsan, 
with the help of the western Turks, subjugated the western part 
of the Tarim basin. During the following century the Mahom- 
medans under Kotaiba ibn Muslim, after several excursions 
into West Turkestan, invaded (712-13) East Turkestan, pene- 
trating as far as Turfan and even China. The Chinese supremacy 
w'as not shaken these invasions. But , on the outbreak of 
internal disturbance.s in C'hina, the Tibetans took po.ssession of 
the w^estern provinces of (!hina, and intercepted tlic (ommunica- 
tions of the Chinese with Kashgana, .so that they had to send their 
troops through the lands of the Hui-khc (IToei-ke, or Hoci-hu). 
In 790 the Tibetans were masters of East Turkestan; but their 
rule w’a.s never strong, and towards the qth rentur}' wt find the 
country under the Hoi-lie. Who these people were is somewTiat 
uncertain. According to Chinese documents they came from the 
Selenga; but most Orientalists identify them with the Uighurs. 
In the opinion of M. Grigoriev," the Turks w'ho succeeded the 
Chinese in the western parts of ICast Turkestan w ere iht Karlyk 
Turks, who extended farther south-west up to Kashmir, while 
the north-eastern parts of the T arim region were subdued by the 
Uighurs, Soon Mongol hordes, the Kara-Kitais, entered East 
Turkestan (nth century), and then penetrated into West 
Turkestan. During the following century the Mongol conqueror 
Jenghiz Khan overran China, and TTirkestan and Kashgaria fell 
under his rule in 1220, though not without strenuous resistance 
followed by massacres. The Mongol rule was, however, not very 
heavy, the Mongols merely exacting tribute. In fact, Kashgaria 
flourished under them, and the fanaticism of Islam was consider- 
ably abated. Womenagam acquired greater independence, and the 
religious toleration then established permitted Christianity and 
Buddhism to .spread freely. This state of affairs lasted until the 
i4lh century, when Tughlak Timur, who extended his dominions 
to the Kucn-lun, accepted Islam. He transferred his capital 
from Ak-su to Kashgar, and had a summer residence on the banks 

® See Ritter's A.sien: “East Turkestan" (Russ, trans.), ii. 282; 
also A. N. Kuropatkin's Kashgaria (1883). 
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of the lake Issyk-kul. His son reigned at Samarkand, but was 
overthrown by Timur (Tamerlane), the Mongol sovereign of 
Samarkand, who, to put an end to the attacks of the wild Tian- 
shan tribes, undertook in 1389 his renowned march to Dzungaria, 
which was devastated. East Turkestan also suffering severely. 

The reintroduction of Islam was of no benefit to the Tarim 
region. In the 14th and 1 5th centuries Bokhara and Samarkand 
became centres of Moslem scholarship, and sent great numbers 
of their learned doctors to Kashgaria. Rubruquis, who visited 
East Turkestan in 1254, Marco Polo between 1271 and 1275, and 
Hoi's in 1680, all bore witness to great religious tolerance; but this 
entirely disappeared with the invasion of the Bokharian mullahs 
or Mahommedan priests. They created in East Turkestan the 
power of the khojas, or “ theologians,” who afterw'ards fomented 
the many intestine wars that were waged between the rival 
factions of the White and the Black Mountaineers. In the 17th 
century a powerful Kalmuck confederation arose in Dzungaria, 
and extended its sway over the Hi and Issyk-kul basins, having 
its capitiil on the Hi. To this power or to the Kirghiz the 
' ‘.Whites ” and “ Blacks ” alternately appealed in their struggles, 
in which Yarkand supported the latter and Kashgar the former. 
These struggles paved the way for a Chinese invasion, which was 
supported by the White khojas of Kashgar. The Chinese entered 
Dzungaria in 1758, and there perpetrated an appalling massacre, 
the victims being estimated at one million. The Kalmucks fled, 
and Dzungaria became a Chinese province, with a military 
colonization of Sibos, Solons, Dahurs, Chinese criminals and 
Moslem Dzungars. The Chinese next re-conquered East Turkes- 
tan, marking their progress by massacres and transporting 12,500 
partisans of independence to the Hi (Kulja) valley. Hereupon 
the dis.senticnt khojas fled to Khokand in West Turkestan, and 
there gathered armies of malcontents and fanatic followers of 
Islam. Several times they succeeded in overthrowing the Chinese 
rule — in 1825, in 1830 and in 1847— -but their successes were 
never permanent. After the ‘‘ rebellion of the seven khojas ” in 
1847 nearly 20,000 families from Kashgar, Yarkand and Ak-su 
fled to West Turkestan through the Terek-davan pass, many of 
them perishing on the way. In 1857 another insurrection broke 
out ; but a few months later the Chinese again took Kashgar. In 
the course of the Dzungarian outbreak of 1864 the Chinese were 
again expelled; and Yakub Beg became master of Kashgar in 
1872. But five years later he had again to sustain war with 
China, in which he was defeated, and East Turkestan once more 
became a Chinese province. 

Antiquities . — In 1896 Dr Sven Iledin discovered in the desert 
not far from the town of Khotan, in a locality known as Borasan, 
objects in terra-cotta, bronze images of Buddha, engraved gems, 
coins and MSS. ; the objects, which display artistic skill, give indi- 
cations of having been wrought by craftsmen who laboured to re- 
produce Graeco-Indian ideals in the service of the cult of Buddha, ' 
and consequently date presumably from the 3rd century b.c., 
when the successors of Alexander the Great were founding their 
kingdoms in Persia, Khwarezm (Khiva), Merv,Bactria (Afghan- 
istan) and northern India, and from that date to the 4th or 5th 
century a.d. At the same time the same explorer excavated 
part of the ruins of the ancient city of Takla-makan (near the 
Keriya-darya), which had been overwhelmed by the moving 
sands of the desert. There he found mural paintings, some of 
which represented local lake or river scenes, carved woodwork, 
fragments of pottery, gypsum images of Buddha, and traces of 
gardens. These discoveries were followed by others made by Dr 
M. Aurel Stein in the same part of East Turkestan, though at 
other localities, namely, at Yotkan, the ancient capital of the 
kingdom of Khotan, and at Dandan-uiliq, Endere, Karadong, 
Rawak and other places, all lying east and north-east of the 
town of Khotan. His “finds” consisted of pottery, images, 
statues, coins, seals, frescoes, MSS. written in Sanskrit, 
Brahmi and Chinese characters, wooden tablets in the 
Kharoshti script, furniture and various cereals. These 
things appear to date from the very beginning of the 
Christian era, and continue down to the end of the 8th 
century. Again, in another part of the country, namely, 
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in the heart of the desert of Lop, in approximately 40® 40' N, 
and 90° E., Dr Sven Hedin was fortunate enough to discover 
early in 1901 the ruins of the ancient city of Lou-lan or 
Shanshan, which was destroyed, apparently by a desert storm 
or by an inundation, or perhaps by both, towards the end of 
the 3rd century a.d. Among the objects found on this site 
were documents testifying to the name of the locality and 
furnishing materials for fixing the date. 

A little before the date of these last discoveries, others of a 
somewhat similar nature were made by 1 ). A. Klements in the 
Lukchun depression already mentioned. Here in 1898 the 
explorer discovered the ruins of ancient monasteries, dating from 
the beginning of the Christian era down to the 13th and i6th 
centuries. Among these ruins Klements found several very 
interesting MSS., some of them written in the language of 
the Uighurs, an ancient Turkish race, and others in tongues 
unknown. Finally, in 1904, Dr von Le Coq, when excavating 
the sand-buried ruins of Kara-khoja, between Turfan and 
Lukchun, discovered extremely valuable MSS., some written on 
Chinese paper, some on white leather, and some on wood, 
besides Buddhistic wall-paintings. The MSS. are written in 
ten different alphabets, and of the languages employed two are 
entirely unknown. 'J'he excavators also brought to light 
a vast number of human corpses in the garb of Buddhist 
monks. Other finds were subsequently made by the same 
explorer, in conjunction with Professor A. Griinwedel, at 
Kucha and Korla, two other oases at the south foot of the 
Tian-shan Mountains. 

In 1906-1908 Dr Stein made a second and more important 
journey, principally for the purpose of antiquarian rc.search, 
though he also carried out important geographical investigations, 
with the assistance of a native surveyor, in the Eastern Pamirs 
(about Mustagh-ata), in the Nissa valley south of Khotan, and 
elsewhere. His archaeological investigations were carried on 
chiefly in the following localities : (i.) at and about Tashkurghan. 
(ii.) North-east of Khotan, where a large Buddhist temple, with 
relievos derived from Graeco-Buddhist models, were investigated 
and numerous MSS. and wooden tablets were discovered, in- 
scribed in Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan and the Brahmi script of 
Khotan, the arid conditions, here as elsewhere, having cau.sed 
these and other perishable objects to remain remarkably well 
preserved, (iii.) At Niya, east of Keriya, where many Kharoshti 
documents on wood were recovered, sometimes retaining their 
clay seals of Greek type and wooden covers as envelopes, together 
with implements, furniture, &c. (iv.) At Miran, near the western 
extremity of Lop-nor, where Buddhist shrines with frescoes, &c., 
were investigated, (v.) At Lop-nor itself, where Chinese and 
Kharoshti records on paper, wood and silk were recovered, and 
flint implements and other evidences of prehistoric occupation 
were discovered, (vi.) At and about the oasis of Tung-hwang, 
east of Lop-nor. Here the explorer traced a Chinese wall with 
watch-towers, guard-stations, &c., for a considerable distance, 
and made an important archaeological collection. Evidence of 
settlement back to the close of the 2nd century a.d. was obtained, 
and also of commercial traffic from the distant west in the shape 
of records in Indian, Kharoshti and Brahmi scripts and an un- 
known script resembling Aramaic. The sacred grottoes known as 
the Halls of the Thousand Buddhas, south-east of Tung-hwang, 
were visited, with their frescoes and cave temples, and a large 
number of documents and examples of early Chinese art were 
recovered. Dr Stein also investigated sites in the neighbourhood 
of Kara-shahr and others to the north-east of the great desert. 

Bibliography. — The best and the most exhaustive accounts 0! 
East Turkestan arc contained in Sven Hedin's Scientific Results of 
a Journey in Central Asia, iSgg-jgos (vols. i.-ii., Stockholm, 1905- 
1906), Through Asia (2 vols., London, 1898), and Central Asia and 
Tibet (2 vols., London, 1903). See also H. H. P. Deasy, 7 « Tibet 
and Chinese Turkestan (London, 1901) ; F. Grenard, in vol. ii. of T. L. 
Dutreuil de Rhins's Mission Scientifique dans la Haute Asie {1890- 
1895, n.p., 1897); Futterer, Durch Asien (Berlin, 1901); N. M. 
Przhevalsky, From Kulja acrossthe Tian-shan to Lob-nor (Eng. trana, 
by Delmar Morgan, London, 1879) ; G. E. Grum-Grshimailo, Optsanie 
Puteshestviya v Sapadmv Kitai (St Petersburg, 1897-1899); V. L 
Roborovsky ax»d P. K. Kozlov, Trudy Ekspeditsiy Imp, Russ, Geog 
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Z-firdU.on (St Petersburg. 1899). L°“Su‘t also books cited under 
XiAN-sHAN, Lor-NUK, Goiii aiid Kuen-lun. (J. T, Be. , P. A. K.) 

TURKESTAN, or Hazret, a town of Russian Turkestan, in 
the province of Syr-darya, on the railway from Orenburg to 
Tashkent, from which it lies 165 m. to the N.N .W . Pop. (1897), 
11,592. It lies on the right bank of the Syr-darva river, 20 m. 
from it, at an altitude of 835 ft. It has a very old mosque of the 
saint Huzret-Yassavi, which attracts many pilgrim.s. It is an 
important depot for hides, wool and other produce of cattle- 
breeding. The town was captured bv the Russians in 1B64. 

TURKEY. The Turkish or Ottoman Empire comprises Turkey 
in Europe, Turkey in Asia, and the vilayets of Tripoli and Barca, 
or Bengazi, in hiortli Africa; and in addiliori to tho.se provinces 
under immediate Turkisli rule, it embraces also certain tributary 
states and certain others undo* foreign administration, lurkcy 
in Europe, occupying the central portion of the Balkan J’cninsula, 
lies between 38“ 46' and 42^' 50' N, and ig*^ 20' and 29*^ 10' E. 
It is bounded on the N.W. b)’ Montenegro and Bosnia, on the 
N. by Ser^nu and Bulgaria, on the E. by the Black Sea and the 
Bos[>orus, on the S. by the Sea of Marmora, the Dardanelles, 
the Aegean Sea and Grcei'c, and on the W. by tlie Ionian and 
Adriatic Seas. Turkey in Asia, fronting Turkey in Europe to 
the south-east, and lying betw(!cn 28^ and 41*^ N. and 25*^ and 48° 
E., is bounded on the N. by tlie Black Sea, on the N.W. by the 
Bospurtis, the Sea of Marmora and the Dardanelles, on the W. 
by the Aegean Sea, on the E. by Persia and Transcaucasia, and 
on the S. by Arabia and the Mediterranean. So far as geo- 
graphical description is concerned, the separate articles on Asia 
Minor, Albania, Armenia, and other areas mentioned below — 
exmstituling the Turkish Empire- may be coasulted. (For maps 
of Asiatic Turkey, see Arabia; Armenia; Asia Minor; 
Palestine; Syria.) 

The possessions of the sultan in Europe now consist of a 
strip of territory stretching continuously across tho Balkan Peninsula 
from the Bosj)orus to the Adriatic (ac)*-' 10' to ig"" 20' E.), and lying 
in the east mainly between 40° and 42° and m the west between 
39" and 43° N. It corresponded roughly to ancient Thrace, Mace- 
donia with Chalcidice, Epirus and a large part of Illyria, constituting 
the present administrative divisions of Stambul (Constantinople, 
including a small strip of the opposite Asiatic coast), Eclirne (Adria- 
nople), Salonica with Kossovo (Macedonia), lanniiia (parts of 
Epirus and Thessalyb Shkodra (Scutari or upi)er Albania). To 
these must be «,dded the Turkish islands in the Aegean usually 
reckoned to Europe', that is, Tliasos, Samothrace, Imbros and, in 
the extreme south, or'Candia. In December i8(>8, however, 
Crete was granted ^^tioaTindependence, under the protection of 
Great Britaiu. France, Italy and Russia (see Cretk), alld the 
su/eraintt^ df me sultan is purely nominal. 

Asiatic TurAfiy>-^^ho mainstay of the Ottoman dynasty is the 
Asiatic portion of the-enajjii’e, whore the Mahommeclun religion is 
absolutelv pr^donrinj^t^ and. whore the naturally vigorous and robust 
Turkirace forn^;ijl{^AiSiaMinor a compact mass of many millions, 
far oiiiniimbertn^' Sny pthcr single ethnical element and piobabJy 
equalling all taken collectively. Here also, with the unimportant 
exception of the islands of Samos and Cyrus and the somewhat 
privileged diBtrict-of Lebanon, all the Turkish passessions constitute 
vilayets directly controlled by the Porte. They comprise^ the geo- 

f aphioally distinct regions of the Anatolian plateau (Asia Minor), 
e ^monian and Kurdish highlands, the Mc.sopotamian lowlands, 
e.foly and partly mountainous territory of Syria and Palestine 
and the coa»t lands of wmt^nd north -cast Arabia. Asiatic Turkey 
. is conterminous pn the ca.st with Russia and Persia; in the south- 
west it encloses pn tlje west, north and north-east the independent 
part of Arabia. Towards Egypt the frontier is a line drawn from 
Alcaba at the head of the Gulf of Akaba north-westwards to the 
litlle port ofEl'Arish on the Mediterranean. Elsewhere Asiatic 
Tufkey enjoys the advantage of a sea frontage, being washed in tlie 
lurth-west and west by the Euxine, Aegean and Mediterraneivn, in 


the south-west by the Red Sea, and in the south-east by the Persia# 

^ Turkey’s Arabian possessions comprise, beddes El-Hasa on tto 
Per«ian Gulf, the low-lying, hot and inBalubrious Tehama and the 
Mouth- w«fttorB highlands (vilayets of Hgaz and Yem<m) stretching 
continuousdy along tho oast side of the Ked Sea, and including the 
two holy cities of Mecca and Medina. 

African Territories. — Turkey in Africa has gradually been reduced 
to Tripoli and Barca. Egypt, though nominally under Turkish 
sujserainty, has formed a practically independent principality 
since 1841, and has been de facto under British protection since 
1881. 

Population. — The total population of the Turkish Empire in 
1910, including Egypt and other regions nominally under the 
.sultan’s suzerainty, was 36,323,539, averaging 25 to the square 
mile ; in the provinces direedy under Turkish government, 

25.926.000. 

The following towns have over 50,000 inhabitants each : Con- 
.slantinoplc, 1,150,000; Smyrna, 250,000; Bagdad, 145,000; Damas- 
cus, 145,000; Aleppo, 122, ouo; Beirut, ii8,ono; Adrianople, 81,000; 
Brusa, 70,000; Jerusalem, 56,000; Caesarea Mazaca (Kaisarieh), 
72, OIK); Kerbela, 65,000; Monastir, 53,000; Mosul, 61,000; Mecca, 
()o,ooo; Homs, 60,000; Sana, 58,000; Urfa, 55,000; and Marash, 

52.000. 

Race and Religion.— ExsiCi statistics are not available as 
regards cither race or religion. The C).smanlis or Turks (q.v.) are 
supposed to number some lo millions, of whom ij million belong 
to Turkey in li^urope. Of the Semitic races the Arabs — over 
whom, however, the Turkish rule is little more than nominal — 
numlier .some 7 millions, and in a Idilion to about 300,000 Jews 
llicrc i.s a large number of Syrians. Of the Aryan races the Slavs 
Serbs, Bulgarians, Pomaks and ('ossacks — and the Greeks 
predominate, the other representatives being chiefly Albanians 
and Kurds. The proportion borne to one another by the different 
religions, as c.stimated in 1910, is : 50 % Mu.s.sulman, 41 % Ortho- 
dox, 6% (Catholic, 3% all others (Jews, Druses, Ncstorians, 
&c.). In the European province.^ about two-Uiird.s of the popu- 
lation are Christian and one-third Mahommedan. Full and fairly 
accurate statistics are available for a considerable portion of 
Asiatic Turkey. Out of a population of 13,241,000 (1896) in 
Armenia, Kurdistan and Asia Minor, 10,030,000 were returned 
as Mahommedans, 1,144,000 as Armenians, 1,818,000 as other 
Christians, and 249,000 as Jews. There are also about 300,000 
Druses and about 200,000 Gipsies. The non-Mussulman popu- 
lation is divided into millets, or religious communities, which are 
allowed the free exercise of their religion and the control of their 
own monasteries, .schools and ho.spitals. The communities now 
recognized are the J^atin (or Catholic), Greek (or Orthodox), 
Armenian Catholic, Armenian Gregorians, Syrian, and United 
Chaldee, Maronitc, Protestant and Jewish. The table on the 
following page, for which the writer is indebted to the kindness of 
Carolidi Effendi, formerly professor of history in the university 
of Athen.s, and in 1910 deputy for Smyrna in the Turkish parlia- 
ment, .shows the various races of the Ottoman Empire, the regions 
which they inluibit, and the religions which they profess. 

Administration. — Until the revolution of 1908, with a very 
short interval at the beginning of the reign (1876) of the deposed 
sultan Abd-ul-Hamid, Uie government of Turkey had been essen- 
tially a theocratic absolute monarchy. It was subject to the 
direct personal control of the sultan, who was himself a temporal 
autocrat, which he now is not, and the most generally recognized 
caliph, that is, “ successor,” of tlie Prophet, and consequently 
the spiritual head of by far the greater portion of the Moslem 
world — ^as he still is. Owing principally to the fact that the 
system of the caliph Omar came to be treated as an immutable 
dogma which was clearly not intended by its originator, and to 
the peculiar relations wliich developed therefrom between the 
Mussulman Turkish conquerors and the peoples (principally 
Christian) which fell under their sway, no such thing as an 
Ottoman nation has ever been created. It has been a juxta- 
position of separate and generally hostile peoples in territories 
bound under one rule by the military sway of a dominant race. 
Various endeavours have been made since the time of Selim III. 
(1789-1807), who initiated them, to break down the barriers to 
the formation of a homogeneous nation. The most earnest and 
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Races. 

Albaniaiis < 


Bulgarians 

Servians. 
Greeks • 


Kutzo-Vlachs (See 
Macedonia) 
Turks . . 


Lazes . • 

Kurds • . 

Circassians . 

Avchar « 
Arabs . . 

Armenians , 


Jews 


Samaritans . . 

Gipsies . . . 

Chaldacans or 
Nestorians, 
imeaking partyl 
Syroc haldaic 
and partly 
Arabic (Syro 
chaldaic in 
their churches) 
Melchitcs, or 
Syrian Greco- 
Catholics , 
(Greek in feel- ! 
ing, speaking 
Arabic) 

Jacobite Syrians, 
speaking Ara- 
bic and partly 
Syrian (Syrian 
in their churches) 
Monites (speak- 
ing Arabic and 
in their churches 
Syrian) 

Druses . 
Mendaitee or 
Bcn-i-Yakya 


Yezzites 


Regions inihalnted, or Vilayets.] Rehgions, 


lannina, Scutari of Albania, 
Kossovo, Monastir 

Salonica, Kossovo, Monastir 

Kossovo 

Constantinople, Adrianople, 
Salonica, Monastir, Kos- 
sovo, Janina, Arch^elago, 
Vilayets of Asiatic Turkey, 
(Iludavendighiar, Aidin, 
Konia. Angora, Kastamuni, 
Trebizond, Siv'as, Adana 
Syria, Aleppo, Sanjak of 
Jerusalem) Crete 
Monastir, lannina 

The whole of European Tur- 
key, Vilayets of Asia Mmor, 
(Bitlis, Van, Mamuret ul- 
Aziz, part of Mosul and cer- 
tain islands of Vilayet of the 
Archipelago, of C^'jirus. 
Crete) 

Trebizond and throughout 
the whole of Eastern Asia 
Minor 

Erzerum, Sivas, Seert, Angora, 
Mosul 

Spread over ilie whole of Asia 
Minor 

Adana, Angora, Sivas 
Adana, Aleppo, Syria, Bagdad, 
Sanjak of Y^rusalem, Hejaz, 
Yemen, Beirut, liasna 
Constantinojde and spread 
over tlie other Vilayets ol 
Turkey in Eui’ope; also 
Sivas, Angora. Trebizond, 
Adana, Erzerum, Bitlis, 
Mainurct-ul-Aziz, Mosul, 
Aleppo, Van 

Spread through Turkey in 
Europe and A.sia, and large- 
ly congregated in the San 
jak of Jerusalem, and in the 
Vilayets of Bagdad, Mo.sul, 
Syria, Beirut 

Only in the Sanjak of Nap- 
luzc (Vilayet ot Beirut) 
Spread throughout the whole 
empire 

Bagdad, Mosul and partly 
Aleppo, Beirut and Mamu- 
ret-ul-Aziz 


Beirut, Aleppo, Syria 


Beirut, Syria. Aleppo, Mosul, 
Mamuret-ul-Aziz 


Mt Lebanon. Beirut 


Mt Lebanon.Sanjak of Hauran 
Basra 


Mosul, Bagdad, Basra 


Mussulman, 
Orthodox, 
Catholic 
Orthodox (dis- 
senting) 
Orthodox 
Orthodox and 
partly Greco- 
catholic 


Orthodox 

Mussulman 


Muasulman and 
Orthodox 

Mussulman 

Mussulman 

Mussulman 
Mussulman 


Gregorian and 
Catholic 


Jew 


Samaritan Jew 

Mussulman 

Nestorian 

Christian 


United Ortho- 
dox 


Monophysite 
and Jacobite 


Monophysite 

(Catholic 

monotholite) 

Druse 

Sabaean : or of 
the sect of the 
sou of John 
the Baptist 
(Ben-i-Yahya) 
whom they re- 
gard as their 
only prophet, 

Yezzite(Mahom-| 
medan sect) 
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important o{ tkese aUfimpta imder Abd-ul-Uejid (1839^1^6^ 
provedj however, for various reasons abortive. So also djd the 

Midhat Constitution ” promulgated by Abd-ul-Hamid almost 
immediately after his accession to the throne, owing largely to 
the reactionary ^irit at that time of tlie * Ulema and of the sultan’s 
immediate advisers, but almost, if not quite, in equal measure 
to the scornful reception of the Constitution by the European 
powers. The ’Ulema form a f>owerful corporation, whose head, 
the Sheik-ul-Islam, ranks as a state functionary almost co-equal 
witli the grand vizier. Until quite recent times the conservative 
and fanatical spirit of the ’Ulema had been one of the greatest 
obstacles to progress and reform in a political system in which 
spiritual and temporal functions were intimately interwoven. 
Of late years, however, there has been a gradual assimilation of 
broader views by the leaders of Islam in Turkey, at any rate at 
Constantinople, and the revolution of 1908, and its affirmation 
in the spring of 1909, took place not only with their approval, 
but with their active assistance. The theoretical absolutism of 
the sultan had, indeed, always been tempered not only by tradi- 
ditional usage, local privilege, the juridical and spiritual precepts 
of the Koran and the Sunnet, and their ’Ulema interpreters, 
and the privy council, but for nearly a century by the direct or 
indirect pressure of the European powers, and during the reigns 
of Abd-ul-Aziz and of Abd-ul-Hamid by the growing force of 
public opinion. The enthusiastic spirit of reform which heralded 
the accession of the latter sultan never altogether died out, and 
from about the last decade of the 19th century has been rapidly 
and effectively growing in force and in method. The members 
and sympathizers of the party of reform who styled themselves 
“ Young Turks,” working largely from the European centres and 
from the different points in the Turkish Empire to which the 
sultan had exiled them for the purpose of repression — their 
relentless persecution by the sultan thus proving to be his own 
undoing — spread a powerful propaganda, throughout the Turkish 
Empire against the old r6gime, in the face of that persecution 
and of the open and characteristic scepticism, and indeed of the 
hostile action, of some of the European powers. This movement 
came to a head in the revolution of 1908. In July of that year 
the sultan Abd-ul-Hamid capitulated to the Young Turks and 
restored by Irad6(July 24) the constitution which he had granted 
in December 1876 and suspended on the 14th of February 1878. 
A reactionary movement started in April 1909 was promptly 
suppressed by the Young Turks through the military ocxnapation 
of Constantinople by Shevket Pasha and the dethronement of 
Abd-ul-Hamid, who was succeeded by his younger brother 
Reshad Effendi under the title of Mahommed V. A new 
constitution, differing from that of Abd-ul-Hamid only in some 
matters of detail, was promulgated by imperial Irad6 of the 5th 
of August T909. 

• In temporal matters the sultan i.s a constitutional monarch, 
advised by a cabinet formed of executive ministers who arc the 
heads of the varioiLs departments of state, and who are respon- 
sible to the elected Turkisli parliament. All Turkish subjects, of 
whatever race of religion, have equal juridical and political rights 
and obligations, and all discrimination as to military service has 
been abolished. The .sultan remains the spiritual head of Islam, 
and Islam is the state religion, but it has no other distinctive or 
theocratic character. The grand vizier (sadr-azam), who is 
nominated by the sultan, presides ex officio over the privy council 
(mqliss-i-khass), which, besides the Sheikh-ul-Islam, comprises 
the ministers of home and foreign affairs, war, finance, marine, 
commerce and public works, justice, public instruction and 
“ pious foundations ” (evkaf), wiib the grand master of ordnance 
and the president of the council of state. 

For administrative purposes the immediate possessions of the 
sultan are divided into vilayets (provinces), which are again 
subdivided into sanjaks or mutessarifliks (arrondissements), 
these into kazas (cantons), and the kazas into nahi^s {parishes or 
communes). A vali or governor-general, nominated by the 
sultan, stands at the head of the vilayet, and on him are directly 
dependent the kaimakams, mutassarifs, deftardars and othi 
administrators of the minor divisions. All these officials unite 
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fa their own persons the Judicial and ^ecutive functions under | faur in 

4-?- 7rrtxf;nrr»t a IjirtTe iTiciiSure of self-govemment, in which certain recognized rights to exemption from military service buch 
on the provinces a nart It as some court officials, state officials, students in normal schools 

both Mussulmans and medicine and law colleges. &c. The redifs form the principal 

really, however, had the effect ol centralizing the whole power of time of war, and are divided into two classes: 

the country more absolutely than ever in the sultan s nands, since Class /. comprises all men in the service who have completed their 


the Valis were wholly m his undisputed power, while the oj/icio 
official members of the local councils secured a perpetual Mussul- 
man majority. Under such a system, and the legfU protection 
enjoyed through it by Ottoman functionaries against evil con- 
sequences of tiieir own misdeeds, corruption was rife throughout 
the empire. Foreigners settled in the country' are specially 
protected from exactions by the so-called Capitulations 
in virtue of which they are exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
local courts and amenable for trial to tribunals presided over by 
their respective consuls. Cases between foreigners of different 
nationalities are heard in the court of the defendant, and between 
foreigners and Turkish subjects in the local courts, at which a 
consular dragoman attends to .see that the trial is conducted 
according to law. (See furtlier, as regards 'I'urkish admirii.slra- 
tion, the account given under History below, regarding the 
reforms instituted under the sultan Abd*ul-Mejid in 1H39.) 

Education , — The .schools arc of two clusbcs : (t) public, under the 
immediate direction of Ihe state; and (2) private, conducted cither 
by individuals or by the religious cummumlies with tiu* permission 
of the government, the religious tenets of the non'Mus.suliuaTi 
population being tliiis fully respected. Slate education is of thnv 
degrees . primary, secondary and snjienor. Primary education 
is gratuitous and obligatory, and sujierior education is gratuitous 
or .supported by bursaries. For primary education there are three 
grades of schools . (t) infant schools, ol which there is one in 

every village; (2) jit unary schools in the larger villages; (,p 
aupeiior primary schools. Secondary education is supplied 
by the grammar scliool, of which there is one in the cajutal 
of every vilayet. For superior education there is (1) the uni- 
versity of Constantino])le, vith its four faculties of letters, 
science, law and medicine ; and (2) special scliools, including (a) 
the normal school for training teachers, {b) the civil imjierial 
school, (() the .school of the fine arts and {d) the imperial .schools of 
medicine. 

P’ublic in.slruction i.s much more widely dill used throughout the 
empire than is commonly .supjioscd. This is due jiartly to the 
Christian communities, notal)ly tlie Maronites and others in Syria, 
the Anatolian and Fumelian Greeks, and the Armenians of the 
eastern province and of Constantin ojile. Tinder the reformed 
constitution (Aug. 3, inog) education is free, and measures have 
been taken largely to extend and to co-ordinate the education of all 
"Ottomans," without ]»rejudice to the religious educational rights 
of tlic various religious communities. Primary education is obliga 
tory. Among tlic Chnstians, especially the Armenians, the 


Class I. compri.scs all men in the .service who have completed their 
time with the nizam. In peace-time it is composed of weak cadres, 
on which falls the duty of guarding magazines and stores, and 
of carrying through musketry instruction and drill of the 
rank and file of the ikhtiat and the ledif. Class 11. was fir.st 
established in 1898 under the name of ilawrh, and became 
" redil, class 11 . '' in 1903* This class is distributed in very 
weak cadres in time of peace. In time of war, it is completed 
by all troo])s not serving wuth the nizam, the redif class I. or the 
mustahfiz. As the organization proceeded, and stronger cadres 
were formed, the redif clas.s 11. w^ould become completely absorbed 
in class 1 . The mu.stahl'iz have no cadres in peace time. 

The army is divided into seven army-corps (ordus), each under the 
command of a field marshal, and the two independent commands 
of Tripoli (Africa) and the Hejaz. The headcjuariers of the ordus 
arc I., Constantinople; 11., Adrianople; 111 ,, Salomca; IV.,Erzerum; 
V., Damascu.s; VI., Pagdad; VIL, Yemen; 15th division, Tripoli; 
lOth division, Hejaz. Only the first six army-corps have, however, 
tlieir proper establishment : the .seventh ordu and the commands of 
Tripoli and the Hejaz have only garri.son troops, and are ftxl by drafts 
from the first .six ordus. Each ordu territory, from 1 . to VI., is 
com])0.sed of 8 redif brigade districts of 2 regimental districts of 
^ battalion district.s apiece, each ordu thus counting battalion 
districts. The total strength of the Clttoman army in 1904 was 
returned at 1,795,330 men all (old, made up as follows : (i) Active 
(4 years’ .service) 230,408 (called), reserve (ikhtiat) 251,511 
(called), total 481,919 ; (2) nizam (class I., completely trained) 
237,020 (called); (3) redif (class II., not completely trained), from 
21-29 years old, 585,840; from 30-^38 years old, 391,563 ; total 
977,4f’9 (uncalled); (4) mustahfiz, trained 53,715 (called), untrained 
40,286 (uncalled), total 94,001. 

Tlie strength of the different arms is given as follows : — 

Infantry . — 79 nizam infantry regiments i to 80 (4 is mis.sing), 
each regiment consisting of Jour battalions of four companies apiece, 
Allowing lor certain battalions unformed, there aie altogether 309 
nizam battalions; 20 aejiarate chasseur battalions, of four companies 
each; 4 .special chasseur battalions stationed on the Bulgarian 
frontier — total, 333 batlalions in the first line. 'I'licTe are 96 
infantry battalions of redif class 1.; each regiment composed of 4 
battalions— total 384 battalions. (In 1904 the 4th battalion of the 
94th regiment, and regiments 95 and 96 had not yet been formed, 
but, it w^as slated, had by 1910 been made good.) The projected 
strength of redif class II. was 172 regiments of 4 battalions each — 
total, (»88 battalions. At tlie end of 1904 the organization of this 
class was stated as completed in Turkey in Europe at 40 battalions 
with a total of lOo regiments : how far the organization had 
jirogres^ed in 1910 in Asiatic Turkey was not known. 

The following table .shows the war strength of battalions, and the 
total w'ar strength of the infantry arm : — 


Greeks of Smyrna and the 
Syrians of Beirut , it has 
long embraced a consider- 
able range of subjects, 
such os classical Greek, 

Armenian and Syriac, as 
well as moderm French, 

Italian and F-ilghsh, 
modern history, gtfgra- 
phy and medicine. • ^nrg^ 
sums are fsoely contri- 
butc*d for file establish- 
ment and ai^pport 6f good 

.schools, and th6 chusc of national education is seldom forgotten in Tlie trooi)S are armed principally with Mauser repeating rifles 
the legacies df natriotio Anatolian Greeks. Much educntioiial work (models 1887 and 1890) of which there are 1,120,000 is.sucd and 
has also been American colleges, especially in_the norllidii in store; there arc also 510,000 Martini-Henry rifles in reserve, 

provinces of.Asla Mindr, in conjunction w-ith Hubert College Caua/j 1-.— Cavalry of the Guard: 1 regiment " Ertogrul" or 

(Const aiitinopie). 5 squadrons. 2 regiments of hussars of 5 squadrons each, and i 

Army.- In virtue of the enactments of May 1880, of November regiment of lancers of 5 squadrons. Nizam Cavalry : 38 regiments 
1886, of February 1888 and of Hecember 1903, military .service had of s squadrons each, or 190 squadrons in all. 

been obligatory on all Mussulmans, Christians having been excluded Eedif Cavalrv.—J2 regiments of 4 squadrons each, or 48 squadrons 
but under obligation*©! paying a " military exoneration tax " of m all, attached to the first three ordus. It was further proposed 
jjfr50 for 135 males betw'een the ages of 15 and 75. Under the new to appoint one regiment of redif cavalry to each redif division, 
r^gi^e this system, which had greath' cramped the military strength On w'ar footing the strength of a squadron of cavalry is 6 officers, 
and efficiency of the Ottoman Empire, ha.s been changed, and all 100 men, 80 horses (Krtogrul — 140 men, 135 horses). The nizam 
“ Ottomans " arc now subjf'ct to mihtary .service. Under certain cavalry is incoqioratcd with the first six ordus, one cavalry division 
conditions, however, and on payment of a certmn exoneration (ax, of 3 brigades of 2 regiments each being appointed to each ordu. 
exemption may still be inirchased. The revision of the wliole The redif cavalry is not organized with large units, and in time 0 
military system was undertaken in 1910, especially as regards war would be employed as divisional troops. The total war strength 
enrolment and promotion of officers, but. as things then stood, the of the cavalry is 54 regiments (210 squadrons); 1580 officers, 26,800 
term of service was^wenty years (from the age of 20 to the age of men, 21,900 hopes. The cavalry is armed with repeating carbines 
40), for all Ottoman male subjects: active service (muasaff) nine (the N.C.O.’s with repeating revolvers) and .sword.s. 
years, of which three with the colours (wir<3w?), in the case of infantry, Artillery.— YTom ancient times the artillery has formed an 
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Officers. 

N.C.O.'s 
and Men. 

Draft 

Animals. 

Kifles. 

Olliccrs. 
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Draft 

Animals. 

Rifles. 

Special Chasseurs , 

Nizam 

..Kcdif I 

' Redif 11 

Mustahfiz , . . . 1 
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337,500 

550,400 
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4,000 

34,874 

.39,750 

72,968 

13.000 

213,850 

318,750 

515,000 

98.000 
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altogether independent command in the Turkish army. The grand 
master of ordnance is co-equal with the minister of war, and his 
department is classed separately in the budget; the artillery estab- 
lishments, parts of the infantry and of the technical corps, and even 
hospitals are placed under his direct orders. The artillery is divided 
into (a) field artillery, horse artillery, mountain artillery and howit- 
zer regiments; (6) fortress artillery ; (c) artillery depots. All 
artillery troops are nizam : there is no second hne. On principle an 
ordu would have with it 30 batteries of field artillery, 3 battenes 
of horse artillery and 3 batteries of mountain artillery, or in all 36 
batteries with 216 guns, all batteries being 0 guns strong. But the 
unequal strength of the ordus and political and other reasons have 
prevented this organization from being earned out. 

On war-footing each field battery has 4 officers, 100-120 N.C. 
officers and men, 100-125 horses and draught animals, 3-9 ammunition 
wagons; each horse battery, 4 officers, 120 N.C. officers and men, 100 
horses, <S:c., 3 ammunition wagons ; each mountain battery, 3ollicers, 
100 NX. officers and men, 87 horses, &c.; each howit/er battery, 4 
officers, 120 N.C. officers and men, 100 horses, &c., 3 ammunition 
wagons. 

in 1904 the total strength of the artillery was given as 198 field 
batteries (1188 guns), 18 horse batteries (io8 guns), 40 mountain 
batteries {240 guns) and 12 howitzer batteries (72 guns) : total, 2()8 
batteries (1608 guns). The guns arc of various Krupp types. The 
ammunition train counts 1254 wagons. On a war- footing the 
strength of the artillery troops is 1032 officers and 29,380 men. 

Technical Troops . — These are formed into battalions of pioneers, 
railway troops, telegraph troops, sappers and miners, &c. ; in all 1 1 
battalions (55 companies) numbering 245 officers and 10,470 men. 
Other non-combatant troops, sucli as military train, medical corps, 
&c., are undergoing reorganization. (For the history of the Turkish 
army, see Army, § 98.) 

The Turkish sea-power, already decayed owing to a 
variety of causes (for the effect of the revolt of the Greek islanders 
gee Greek Independence, War of), was shattered by the catas- 
trophe of Sinope (1853). Abd-ul-Aziz, however, with the aid of 
British naval officers, 'succeeded in creating an imposing fleet of 
ironclads constructed in English and French yards. Sultan Abd-ul- 
Hamid, on the other hand, pursued a settled policy of reducing 
the fleet to im])otency, owing to his fear that it might turn 
against him as it had turned against Abd-ul-/\zi/. He added, 
it IS true, a few torpedo boats and destroyers, but he promptly 
had them dismantled on arrival at Constantinople. These, 
now refitted, a cruiser ordered from Cramp’s shipyard (America) 
and another from W. G. Armstrong, Wliitwortli <& Co., and the 
batthisliip “ Messudiych " (9100 tons displacement) recon.structed 
by the firm of Ansaldo (Genoa) in 1902, and re-armed by Vickers, 
Sons A Maxim, formed the only really effective war-ships at the 
disposal of Turkey in 1910, although a few armoured ships in 
addition might still serve for coast defence at a pinch, and a few more 
for training ships. Taking all into account, the available strength 
of the fleet might be put at 7 armour-clad ships, of which the " Messu- 
diyeh ’’ was one, the six others varying in displacement from 2400 to 
6400 tons; two cruisers (unarmoured) of 3800 tons displacement; 
some 18 gunboats; 12 destroyers, 16 first-class torpedo boats and 
6 second-class torpedo boats. There were also two Nordenfeldt 
submarine boats of doubtful efficiency. 

Up to 1908 the personnel was found by yearly drafts of two to 
three thousand men from army recruits designated by the minister of 
war; the term of service was 12 years, of which 5 were m the first line, 
3 in the reserve, 4 in the coastguard. The peace cadres (including 
2 battalions of marines and 4 battalions of mechanics) were supposed 
to comprise 12,500 men on peace-footing, to be increased on declara- 
tion of war to 37,000; but these cadres were mainly on paj)er. 

Under the " new r6gimc ” the Turkish government displayed 
commendable energy in reconstructing and reorganizing the sea- 
power of the empire. New construction to an amount of ^15,000,000, 
repayable over ten years at the rate of /T5oo,ooo a year by 
national subscrijition guaranteed by the government, had by 1910 
been voted by parliament. The programme of construction which 
this initial expenditure was to cover was fixed at two battleships 
of about 16,000 tons displacement, one armoured cruiser of about 
12,000 tons displacement, some few auxiliary vessels (destroyers and 
gunboats), and a floating dock to hft about 17,000 tons. The main 
armament of the battlesliips was to be three pairs of 12-in. guns in 
three turrets, and three pairs of 9‘2-in. in three turrets. The secon- 
dary armament was to be sixteen 4-in. Q.F. guns, and a few smaller 
guns (boat and field). The armoured cruiser was to carry four pairs 
of 9’2-in. guns in four turrets as main armament, and fourteen 4-in. 
Q.F. guns, and a few boat and field guns as .secondary armament. 
British naval officers were engaged for training the personnel, and 
to assist in the reorganization of the fleet. 

Communications . — A considerable hindrance to the development 
of the empire's resoureps has been the lack of an adequate system of 
communications; but although it is still deficient in good roads, 
much has been done of late years to develop railways, extend canals 
and improve river communications. From 1250 in 1885, of which 
903 wore in Europe and 347 in Asia, the mileage of railways had 
increased to some 4440 in 1909, of which 1377 Europe, 1810 in 
Asia Minor, \i 8 in Syria and 835 fall to the share of the Hejaz railway, 


including the £d-Dera-Hai£a branch. The construction of this last 
line is one of the most remarkable achievements of the reign of 
Abd-ul-Hamid. It may be said to be au absolutely autocthonotis 
enterprise, no recourse having been had to foreign capital to find the 
means requisite for construction and equipment, which were provided 
by means of a " national subscription ’’ — not entirely voluntary— 
and from other sources which, alAough the financial methods were 
not strictly orthodox, were strictly Turkish. The line was designed, 
surveyed and constructed by Turkish engineers — employing Otto- 
man navvies and labourers —in a highly efficient and economical 
manner, the average cost per mile having been £5230, although con- 
siderable engineering difficulties had to be overcome, especially in 
the construction of the Haifa branch. The line, stations, sheds and 
stores are all sohdly built, and the rolling stock is sufficient and of 
the best quality (see further under Finance, below). 

Production and Industries.— Thu Ottoman Empire is renowned 
for its productiveness, but enterprise and skill in utilizing its 
capabilities are still greatly lacking. For the introduction of im- 
provements something, however, was done by the creation in 
1892 of a special ministry of agriculture, to which is attached the 
department of mines and forests, formerly under the minister 
of finam'C. Since the year named an agricultural bank ha.s been 
c.stablishcd, which advance.s money cn loan to the peasants on 
ea.sy terms. Schools of agriculture have been opened in the chief 
towns of the vilayets, and in connexion with those schools, 
and cl.scwhcre throughout the empire, model farms have been 
instituted, where veterinary instruction can also be obtained. 

To prevent the gradual destruction of the forests by unskilful 
management and depredations, schools of forestry have been 
founded, and means have been taken for regulating the cutting 
of wood and for replanting districts that have been partially 
denuded. About 21 millions of acres are under wood, of which 
over 3 millions are in European Turkey. 

Wheat, maize, oats, barley and rye are the chief agricultural 
products. The culture of cotton is making rapid progress, immi- 
grants who receive a grant of land being obliged to devote one-fourth 
of It to cotton culture. Tobacco is grown all over the empire, the 
most important market for it being Smyrna. 0 |)ium is mainly 
grown in Anatolia. All the more common fruit-trees flourish in 
most districts. In Palestine and elsewlicrc there is a large orange 
trade, and Basra, m Turkish Arabia, has the largest export of dates 
in the world. Tlie vine is largely cultivated botli in Europe and 
Asia, and much Turkish wine is exported to France and Italy for 
mixing puiq^oses. The child centres of cxiiori are Adriaiiople (more 
than half), Constantinople and Smyrna, the others being Brusa, 
Beirut, Ismid, Mytilcne and Salonica. Under the auspices of the 
Ottoman jmblic delit administration silk culture is also carried 
on with much success, especially in the vilayets of Brusa and Ismid. 
In 1888 a .school of sericulture was founded by the public debt 
administration for the rearing of sillcworms according to the Pasteur 
method. The production of salt is also under the direction of the 
public debt administration. About a fourth of the salt produced 
IS exported to foreign countries, and of this about three-fourths goes 
to British India. Since 1885 great attention has been paid to the 
sponge lislieries of Tripoli, the annual value of which is about £30,000. 

I With its extensive sea-coast, and its numerous bays and inlets, 
** Turkey has many excellent fishing-grounds, and the industry, the 
value of which is c.slimated at over £200,000 a year, could be greatly 
developed. Its general progress may be seen in the increase of the 
fi.sherv revenue ‘—den veci from duties, permits, &c. — of the public 
debt administration. Among other important productions of 
the Ottoman Empire are .sesame, coleseed, cast<ir oil, flax, hemp, 
aniseed, mohair, sallron, olive oil, gums, scammony and hquorice. 
Attar of roses is produced in large quantities both m European 
and Asiatic Turkey, and 10 aid in furthering the industry numerous 
rose plants are distributed gratuitously. The empire is rich 
in minerals, including gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, coal, 
mercury, borax, emery, zinc; and only capital is needed for success- 
ful exploitation. 'J'he silver, lead and copper mines are mainly 
worked by British capital. 'J'he more special indu:;tries of Turkey 
are tainung, and the manufacture of muslin, velvet, silk, carjiets 
and ornamental weapons. 

Shipping and Commerce . — The figures obtainable with respect 
to shipping arc approximate, the statistical data not being altogether 
complete. In 1890 1891 the number of steamers that entered and 
cleared Turkish ports was 38,601, and of sailing vessels 140,726, the 
total tonnage of both classes of vessels being 30,509,861. In 1897-1898 
the number of steamers was 39,680 of 32,446,320 tons, the number of 
sailing vessels being 134,059 of 2,207,137 tons, thus giving a total 
tonnage of 34,653,457. In 1904-1905 the number of steamers was 
49,235 of 44,180,000 tons, and of sailmg vessels 133,706, with a ton- 
nage of 2,506,000 tons, the total tonnage being thus 46,686,000 
tons. In 1909 the total tonnage was 43,060,515. About a third 
of the tonnage belongs to British vessels. The number of steam- 
ships belonging to Turkey in 1899-1900 was 177 of 55,938 tons, as 
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compared with 87 of 46,498 tons in /8g7“i898, the number of sailing 
vessels in the same years being respectively 2205 of 141,055 tons 
and 1349 of 252,947 tons. The following tables show the total value 
of exports and imports arranged according to countries of origin or 
destination for 1905-1906 and 1908-1909; the same information for 
the year 1905-1 900 with respect to the principal ports of the empire, 
and the tonnage of vessels cleared thereat dunng the year 1908- 
1909 i and the value of the principal articles imported and exported 
for the year 1905-1906. 

Value of Principal Articles Imported and Exported 
for the year igoj~/po 6 . 


1 Nature of Goods. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Barley 

1 

65I462 

Rice 

944.950 

— 

Opium 

— 

639,630 

American Cloth 

1,404,803 


Grapes 

— 1 

2,065,642 



Cotton 


791,473 

4,9,028 

Valonia 

— 

548,442 

Crude Iron and Iron Bars .... 

432,091 


Sheepskins and ( ioatskiim 


528,282 

Carpets, 

506,353 

478,991 

1 Flour 

995.165 


Cotton Thread 

1,287,243 



French Beans, Chick Peas and Beans 



508,441 

Cashmere Cloth 

561,246 



Coffee 

8,30,325 



Madapollam 

916.715 



i Ores 

Wool 

— 

486,037 

439,066 

Woollen Fabrics 

785.622 



Fggs 

— 

441,282 

Oitton Print (Calico) 

2,014,968 


Tiftik (Silk- waste) 

— 

801,755 

Cocoons 

Petroleum 

9 fJ 9.735 

970.169 

1 Sugar 

2.203,928 

— 


Value of Goods Imported into, end Exported from, together with Number 
and To nnage of Vessels cleared at, Principal Ports of Turkish Empire. 


Port. 


Value of the Goods im- 
I ported into, or exported 
from, Turkey, during 
I the year 1905-1906. 


Table indicating the 
number of Vessels, 
(Stcamshtps and Sail- 
Boats) and Tonnage, 
cleared at the follow- 
ing ports of the Otto- 
man Empire, in the 
year 1908-1909, 


Constantinople 
Denendcncies of 
(Joiistantinople 
Smyrna . 

Beirut. 

Salonica . 
PrevL'sa . 

Yemen . . , 

Jidda .... 
Adrianople , 
Bagdad . . . 

Alexandre! ta 
Tripoli in Africa 
Trebizond 
Scutari, Albania . 
Erzerum . 

Basra .... 
luiv'ala 
Sami.un . 

Tripoli m Syria , 
Jaffa . . , 

Chios .... 
Aivali . . . 

Dedcagatch 1 

Total . . . 


Imports, 

Exports. 

Number 
of Vessels 

Tonnage. 

, 1 

8.470.095 

1.3^1,432 

17,792 

16,214.9^7 

673.699 

2,453,758 




3.724.525 

5.722.273 

5.888 

2,989.863 

3.568,437 

1.578.691 

3.076 

1,740.312 

3.111.957 

1.650,552 

2,902 

1.151.273 

358,586 

259.585 

— 


603.731 

259.553 





801,927 

26,154 





587.653 

585,810 

— 

— 

1.510,430 

777.402 

— 



1,669,231 

887.326 

685 

676,137 

565.331 

328,164 

575 

376.214 

1,507,771 

1.083,515 

j 1.389 

776,698 

257. .397 

135.850 


— 

103,280 

96,405 

— 1 

— 

— 

} 

1,410 

283,256 


1 — 

1 .064 

976,803 

““ 


1.306 

919,222 

— 

— 

1.241 

1,210,261 


— 

2.732 

915,880 


— 

1,489 

124,804. 

^ 1 


404 

50.469 


17.256,470 




Value of the Goods Imp orted from or Exported to Principal Countries during the years nps-igoO and igoS tiyog. 


f " 

Country of Origin 
Destination. 

or 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1905-1900 

1908- 1909 

1905-1906 

I 908-1 909 



Amount 

0/ 

,0 

Amount 


Amount 

0^ 

,-0 

Amount 

% 

England . . . 

Germany . 
Austria-Hungary 
Italy .... 
Spam , , . , 

Persia . . . 

Switzerland . . 

United States 
Belgium . 

Denmark . . 

Russia 

Rumania . . 

Japan .* 1 

Servia ^ • 

Holland . .f 

France . . .* *♦ 

Montenpgrp •. 

Greece , ' . , ^ 
Epypt V . . 

Bulgaria . • . ‘ . 
Samos . 

Tunis . 

Other Couiftries 

• 

4 

t 

1 

9.641.931 

iB62,538 

5.715.914 

2,145.789 

118 

643.641 

63,324 

252,247 

865,040 

33 

1.596,631 

697,631 

1,821 

89,329 

524,116 

2,341,086 

2,928 

492,037 

812,466 

409,727 

1,210 

54.495 

35-05 

4*22 

2077 

779 

2 - 34 
0-23 
0'92 

3- 15 

5-80 

2-54 

0*33 

1*91 

8-51 

0- OI 

[ 1*79 

2*96 

1- 49 

0 

0'i9 

£ 

8 , 25(>.793 

I.(' 97 .y 57 

3 , 574 , 7*4 

2,150,064 

15.588 

485,887 

105,026 

360,446 

762,543 

2,187,868 

1,107,120 

2.374 

441,050 

555,972 

2, 956 , (>43 
6,633 

347,287 

1,019,952 

1,188,981 

181,965 

47,52+ 

119,738 

29-96 

6- i6 

12-96 

7- 79 

0- o6 

1- 77 

0 - 39 

1- 30 
2*76 

7'94 

4-01 

O'OI 

1 - Go 

2- 01 
10*72 

0*02 

1*26 

3*70 

4-31 

1 0*66 

o’ly 

1 0*44 

i 

5,552,703 

1,076,929 

>,874,827 

872,641 

21,827 

57.443 

O40 

431,684 

427,998 

201 

520,916 

350,876 

214 

172,220 

509,688 

4,220,006 

24,686 

470,829 

663,139 

32-18 

6*24 

10*87 

5*06 

0*13 

0-33 

2*50 

2*48 

3*02 

2- 03 

0*99 

2*96 

24-46 

0-15 

2*76 

3- 84 

£ 

4,506,344 

1,008,750 

2,173,453 

883,358 

17,332 

82,530 

3,056 

616,951 

152,517 

504,291 

336,663 

86,602 
220,489 
3,187,376 
20,228 1 
382,484 
13453,274 j 

498,414 

10,319 

2.363 

27,833 

27-86 

6-23 

13*43 

5*46 

0*10 

0- 51 
0*02 

3 * 8 i 

0*94 

313 

2-08 

0*53 

1- 36 
19*72 

0‘12 

tU 

309 

0*08 

O-OI 

0-17 



/27, 514, 052 

100*00 1 

;^ 27 , 572.135 

1 

100*00 

1 1 

1^17,255,467 

j 1)000 

16,174,627 

100*00 


The revenues proch^ftcd by the customs duties for the five years 
k 905^-1 906 to 1 909- 19 10 are as follows : — 


Year. 


1905- 1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 190Q 

1909- TOT0 


Export 

Duties. 


A 

160,037 
151,677 
143. 210 

T62.252 


Import Duties. 


1.928.9.17 

2.260,382 

2.70+347 

3.138.5.14 

3.533.403 


Total. 


3.088,994 

2,412,059 

2.847,557 

3,281,912 

3.695,657 


Finance 

Preliminary From the outset of their history the 

Osmanli Turks adapted to their own needs most of the political, 
economic and administrative institutions which existed before 
them. Primarily their system was based on the great principles 
enunciated by the immediate successors of the Prophet, espeemy 
by Omar, involving the absolute distinction between, and 
impartiality of treatment of, the Mussulman conquerors and the 

* As Dedeagatch is gaining, and will gradually gain, importance, 
it has been included in this table. 
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altogether independent command in the Turkish army. The grand 
master of ordnance is co-equal with the minister of war, and his 
department is classed separately in the budget; the artillery estab- 
lishments, parts of the infantry and of the technical corps, and even 
hospitals are placed under his direct orders. The artillery is divided 
into (a) field artillery, horse artillery, mountain artillery and howit- 
zer regiments; (6) fortress artillery ; (c) artillery depots. All 
artillery troops are nizam : there is no second hne. On principle an 
ordu would have with it 30 batteries of field artillery, 3 battenes 
of horse artillery and 3 batteries of mountain artillery, or in all 36 
batteries with 216 guns, all batteries being 0 guns strong. But the 
unequal strength of the ordus and political and other reasons have 
prevented this organization from being earned out. 

On war-footing each field battery has 4 officers, 100-120 N.C. 
officers and men, 100-125 horses and draught animals, 3-9 ammunition 
wagons; each horse battery, 4 officers, 120 N.C. officers and men, 100 
horses, <S:c., 3 ammunition wagons ; each mountain battery, 3ollicers, 
100 NX. officers and men, 87 horses, &c.; each howit/er battery, 4 
officers, 120 N.C. officers and men, 100 horses, &c., 3 ammunition 
wagons. 

in 1904 the total strength of the artillery was given as 198 field 
batteries (1188 guns), 18 horse batteries (io8 guns), 40 mountain 
batteries {240 guns) and 12 howitzer batteries (72 guns) : total, 2()8 
batteries (1608 guns). The guns arc of various Krupp types. The 
ammunition train counts 1254 wagons. On a war- footing the 
strength of the artillery troops is 1032 officers and 29,380 men. 

Technical Troops . — These are formed into battalions of pioneers, 
railway troops, telegraph troops, sappers and miners, &c. ; in all 1 1 
battalions (55 companies) numbering 245 officers and 10,470 men. 
Other non-combatant troops, sucli as military train, medical corps, 
&c., are undergoing reorganization. (For the history of the Turkish 
army, see Army, § 98.) 

The Turkish sea-power, already decayed owing to a 
variety of causes (for the effect of the revolt of the Greek islanders 
gee Greek Independence, War of), was shattered by the catas- 
trophe of Sinope (1853). Abd-ul-Aziz, however, with the aid of 
British naval officers, 'succeeded in creating an imposing fleet of 
ironclads constructed in English and French yards. Sultan Abd-ul- 
Hamid, on the other hand, pursued a settled policy of reducing 
the fleet to im])otency, owing to his fear that it might turn 
against him as it had turned against Abd-ul-/\zi/. He added, 
it IS true, a few torpedo boats and destroyers, but he promptly 
had them dismantled on arrival at Constantinople. These, 
now refitted, a cruiser ordered from Cramp’s shipyard (America) 
and another from W. G. Armstrong, Wliitwortli <& Co., and the 
batthisliip “ Messudiych " (9100 tons displacement) recon.structed 
by the firm of Ansaldo (Genoa) in 1902, and re-armed by Vickers, 
Sons A Maxim, formed the only really effective war-ships at the 
disposal of Turkey in 1910, although a few armoured ships in 
addition might still serve for coast defence at a pinch, and a few more 
for training ships. Taking all into account, the available strength 
of the fleet might be put at 7 armour-clad ships, of which the " Messu- 
diyeh ’’ was one, the six others varying in displacement from 2400 to 
6400 tons; two cruisers (unarmoured) of 3800 tons displacement; 
some 18 gunboats; 12 destroyers, 16 first-class torpedo boats and 
6 second-class torpedo boats. There were also two Nordenfeldt 
submarine boats of doubtful efficiency. 

Up to 1908 the personnel was found by yearly drafts of two to 
three thousand men from army recruits designated by the minister of 
war; the term of service was 12 years, of which 5 were m the first line, 
3 in the reserve, 4 in the coastguard. The peace cadres (including 
2 battalions of marines and 4 battalions of mechanics) were supposed 
to comprise 12,500 men on peace-footing, to be increased on declara- 
tion of war to 37,000; but these cadres were mainly on paj)er. 

Under the " new r6gimc ” the Turkish government displayed 
commendable energy in reconstructing and reorganizing the sea- 
power of the empire. New construction to an amount of ^15,000,000, 
repayable over ten years at the rate of /T5oo,ooo a year by 
national subscrijition guaranteed by the government, had by 1910 
been voted by parliament. The programme of construction which 
this initial expenditure was to cover was fixed at two battleships 
of about 16,000 tons displacement, one armoured cruiser of about 
12,000 tons displacement, some few auxiliary vessels (destroyers and 
gunboats), and a floating dock to hft about 17,000 tons. The main 
armament of the battlesliips was to be three pairs of 12-in. guns in 
three turrets, and three pairs of 9‘2-in. in three turrets. The secon- 
dary armament was to be sixteen 4-in. Q.F. guns, and a few smaller 
guns (boat and field). The armoured cruiser was to carry four pairs 
of 9’2-in. guns in four turrets as main armament, and fourteen 4-in. 
Q.F. guns, and a few boat and field guns as .secondary armament. 
British naval officers were engaged for training the personnel, and 
to assist in the reorganization of the fleet. 

Communications . — A considerable hindrance to the development 
of the empire's resoureps has been the lack of an adequate system of 
communications; but although it is still deficient in good roads, 
much has been done of late years to develop railways, extend canals 
and improve river communications. From 1250 in 1885, of which 
903 wore in Europe and 347 in Asia, the mileage of railways had 
increased to some 4440 in 1909, of which 1377 Europe, 1810 in 
Asia Minor, \i 8 in Syria and 835 fall to the share of the Hejaz railway, 


including the £d-Dera-Hai£a branch. The construction of this last 
line is one of the most remarkable achievements of the reign of 
Abd-ul-Hamid. It may be said to be au absolutely autocthonotis 
enterprise, no recourse having been had to foreign capital to find the 
means requisite for construction and equipment, which were provided 
by means of a " national subscription ’’ — not entirely voluntary— 
and from other sources which, alAough the financial methods were 
not strictly orthodox, were strictly Turkish. The line was designed, 
surveyed and constructed by Turkish engineers — employing Otto- 
man navvies and labourers —in a highly efficient and economical 
manner, the average cost per mile having been £5230, although con- 
siderable engineering difficulties had to be overcome, especially in 
the construction of the Haifa branch. The line, stations, sheds and 
stores are all sohdly built, and the rolling stock is sufficient and of 
the best quality (see further under Finance, below). 

Production and Industries.— Thu Ottoman Empire is renowned 
for its productiveness, but enterprise and skill in utilizing its 
capabilities are still greatly lacking. For the introduction of im- 
provements something, however, was done by the creation in 
1892 of a special ministry of agriculture, to which is attached the 
department of mines and forests, formerly under the minister 
of finam'C. Since the year named an agricultural bank ha.s been 
c.stablishcd, which advance.s money cn loan to the peasants on 
ea.sy terms. Schools of agriculture have been opened in the chief 
towns of the vilayets, and in connexion with those schools, 
and cl.scwhcre throughout the empire, model farms have been 
instituted, where veterinary instruction can also be obtained. 

To prevent the gradual destruction of the forests by unskilful 
management and depredations, schools of forestry have been 
founded, and means have been taken for regulating the cutting 
of wood and for replanting districts that have been partially 
denuded. About 21 millions of acres are under wood, of which 
over 3 millions are in European Turkey. 

Wheat, maize, oats, barley and rye are the chief agricultural 
products. The culture of cotton is making rapid progress, immi- 
grants who receive a grant of land being obliged to devote one-fourth 
of It to cotton culture. Tobacco is grown all over the empire, the 
most important market for it being Smyrna. 0 |)ium is mainly 
grown in Anatolia. All the more common fruit-trees flourish in 
most districts. In Palestine and elsewlicrc there is a large orange 
trade, and Basra, m Turkish Arabia, has the largest export of dates 
in the world. Tlie vine is largely cultivated botli in Europe and 
Asia, and much Turkish wine is exported to France and Italy for 
mixing puiq^oses. The child centres of cxiiori are Adriaiiople (more 
than half), Constantinople and Smyrna, the others being Brusa, 
Beirut, Ismid, Mytilcne and Salonica. Under the auspices of the 
Ottoman jmblic delit administration silk culture is also carried 
on with much success, especially in the vilayets of Brusa and Ismid. 
In 1888 a .school of sericulture was founded by the public debt 
administration for the rearing of sillcworms according to the Pasteur 
method. The production of salt is also under the direction of the 
public debt administration. About a fourth of the salt produced 
IS exported to foreign countries, and of this about three-fourths goes 
to British India. Since 1885 great attention has been paid to the 
sponge lislieries of Tripoli, the annual value of which is about £30,000. 

I With its extensive sea-coast, and its numerous bays and inlets, 
** Turkey has many excellent fishing-grounds, and the industry, the 
value of which is c.slimated at over £200,000 a year, could be greatly 
developed. Its general progress may be seen in the increase of the 
fi.sherv revenue ‘—den veci from duties, permits, &c. — of the public 
debt administration. Among other important productions of 
the Ottoman Empire are .sesame, coleseed, cast<ir oil, flax, hemp, 
aniseed, mohair, sallron, olive oil, gums, scammony and hquorice. 
Attar of roses is produced in large quantities both m European 
and Asiatic Turkey, and 10 aid in furthering the industry numerous 
rose plants are distributed gratuitously. The empire is rich 
in minerals, including gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, coal, 
mercury, borax, emery, zinc; and only capital is needed for success- 
ful exploitation. 'J'he silver, lead and copper mines are mainly 
worked by British capital. 'J'he more special indu:;tries of Turkey 
are tainung, and the manufacture of muslin, velvet, silk, carjiets 
and ornamental weapons. 

Shipping and Commerce . — The figures obtainable with respect 
to shipping arc approximate, the statistical data not being altogether 
complete. In 1890 1891 the number of steamers that entered and 
cleared Turkish ports was 38,601, and of sailing vessels 140,726, the 
total tonnage of both classes of vessels being 30,509,861. In 1897-1898 
the number of steamers was 39,680 of 32,446,320 tons, the number of 
sailing vessels being 134,059 of 2,207,137 tons, thus giving a total 
tonnage of 34,653,457. In 1904-1905 the number of steamers was 
49,235 of 44,180,000 tons, and of sailmg vessels 133,706, with a ton- 
nage of 2,506,000 tons, the total tonnage being thus 46,686,000 
tons. In 1909 the total tonnage was 43,060,515. About a third 
of the tonnage belongs to British vessels. The number of steam- 
ships belonging to Turkey in 1899-1900 was 177 of 55,938 tons, as 
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Vod^oded tilft 8 , . 

departments of the Sheikh-ul- 
MMkUuXX oJdCi Ol TCiiLgio'is establishments, the mmistries of the interior, 

, commerce 
finally, of 
{vilayet) a 
n up by its 
of the vail 
of finance, 
■ommimica- 
clcjiai Lment 
V the end of 
roiu the isl 
Porte for 
lie minister 

of finaiiLe. \\)io lluTeu])()n flrew up a f^eneral budget oi receipt^ 
and i‘x])t‘nses and addre.ssed it to the Sublime I'orte beiore the I5tli 
of December 'I'liis was summarily considered by the council of 
imaibters, and then referred to the bud^tet comiuission. which was to 
be composed not only of State functionaries, but of private persons 
“ worthy of confidence, and well veiseil in financial matters," 
and which was invested with the fullest powers of investigation 
and infjuity. The report drawn up by the comniission on the 
results of its labours was submitted to the Council of Ministers, 
which then finally drew up a general summary of the definitive 
budget and sulmiitled it by muzhata (memorandum) for the imperial 
sanction When tins sanction had been accorded the budget was 
to be published. The remaining reguJations set lorth (lie manner 
in which extradiudgelary and extraordinary exjienses were to be 
dealt with, and the manner in wliich the rectified budget, showing 
the actual revenues and expenditure as jiroved at the close of the 
year, was to be drawn up with the assistance of the state accounts 
department (divan-i-ntoiihassebdi). This rectified budget, accom- 
panied by an explanatory memorandum, w'as examined by the 
luidgct commission and the Council of Ivl misters, and submitted for 
the imperial sanction, after receiving which it was ordered that both 
be piiolished Special instructions and regulations determined 
the latitude left to each department in the distribution of the credits 
accorded to it among its various heads of expenditure, the degree 
of responsibility of tlie functionaries within each department, and 
the relations regarding finance and accounts between each department 1 
and its dependencies These regulaiions jirovide carefullv and well | 
for all contingencies, but unfortunately tliey were only very jiartially ' 
earned out. It may indeed be said that it was only the p'revisionary j 
budget {anglict the estimates) that received any ai']>roximately 
proper care on the lines laid down, wliile the rule that both the 
estimates and the definite budget (at the close ol each y<‘ar) should ; 
be published was almost wholly honoured in the breach; until 1909. 
when the Constitution had been re-established, the budget had only 
twice been published, in 1880 and 1897. since the regulations were 
put into force. Not only were the budgets not published, but no 
figures whatever were allowed to transpire in legaid to the true 
position of tlie Turkish trea.sury -which laid the accuracy of even 
the limited number of budgets jniblished ojKii to sus])icion, 

All this has now been changed, and the above regulations are 
conscientiously curried out with the differences in procedure 
necessary fur compliance with cunslitutional methods, and with 
the submission of the JUidget to the houses of parliament. The 
Budget is now' published in full detail, and that for the year 1326 
(1910-1911), w'ith the explanatory memorandum ^Yhich prefai'es 
it, is an admirable work, mercilessly exposing the financial short- 
comings and sins of the previous system, C'l* rather w'unt of system, 
while unshrinkingly facing the difficulties which the present 
government has inherited. The account thus prc.sented to us of 
what the prcvfoudr confu^rtbn w'as, underlines and attests the 
summary exposition of it given in the last edition of this work. 
It was ’there sby;ed that, on the most favourable estimate, 
the normd deficit of the Turkish treasury wds £12,725,000 
(upwards of £t^i^ioo^ooo below the truth as now' declared), 
and the followi^ig .observations, were appended : — . 

“ This budijret represents the normal Mtuation of Oltomnn finance; 
it does not tally wath the bufl'ict ]mblish<'d in 1807, winch wms 
prepared with a special object in view-, and was obviously full of 
inaccuracies, nor ‘indeed docs it agree with figures w’hich eould be 
officially obtained from .tlie Porte. It is, however, con’iii'ed from 
the best sources of irtfbrmation, and it exagf (crates nothinir. The 
formidciblc deliclfis met princijiallv in three way^. (i) By leaving 
the kalaries of state ofhciah and the anny unpaid. In manv parts 
of the empire the sohln rs rarely receive i^ore than eight months’ ]>ay 
* in the' year, although m Constantinople the arrears are not so large. 
The reverse is the case with the civil officials, whose salaries in the 
provinces arc paid more regularly than in Constantinople, ow'ing to 
their being charged on the jirovim lal biuh'ets; the average arrears 
are from two to three months m Constantinople, and from one to 
three in the jirovinct's. The arrears in ci^’il and military salaries 
average annually about £Ti,75o,ooo. (2) By means of loans, both 


VfW, uTidllCt, public instruction, foreign affairs, marine 
l\tvc\udiug mines and forests), and public works, and, 
the grand master of ordnanee. I'or every province 
complete budget of receijjls and expenditure was draw' 
dejterdar (keeiier ol accounts) under the supervision 
(governor) ; this budget was forwarded to the minister 
while each state and ministry of deiiartment receivt-il c 
tionof tlu-' Items .umorlaming to it Bach ministry and 
then sent m a debuhvl budget to the Sublime Porte bcfoi 
Novembei ol each year, fThe Turkisli financud year is i 
of Marcli to lh(‘ '.:8th of Ih'bruaiv o.s ). 'J lie Sublime 
...i..,! 41....... witli its own jnlded theioto. to t. 


public and from individuals. By financial expedients of to kind 
payments were effected by the treasury in fifteen years {1801-1890) 
amounting to ;^Tii,bb6,ooo, or at the rate of nearly £T8oo,ooo per 
annum, (s) By anticipating the revenues of future years. This is 
the method so frankly condemned by Ali Aga, as was seen above, 111 
1053. Delegations (havale) are granted on the provincial treasuries for 
om: or two years in advance, ::ometimesforasenes of years, in order 
to pay pressing debts too heavy to be met in a single payment. No 
belter description of the financial distrcs.s and disorder of the empire 
can be given than that .set forth in the official report of the budget 
commission of 1888. ‘ It has hitherto been considered necessary, 

owing to financial embarrassment, to commmice financial years with 
unbalanced budgets. Later, without taking into consideration the 
elfective amounts in cash at the disposal of the vilayets, considerable 
■Mims won' drawn upon them, by means of havalcs, out of proportion 
to their capacity, h'or tliese reasons, during the la.st two or three 
months of the linancial year, the vilayets have nut a para to remit 
to the central administration, and it ha.s been considereef imperatively 
neces.sary to draw on the ixw'eiiucs of the following year. Thus, 
especially during tlie last two years, urgent extraordinary expenses 
have been perforce partirlly covered by the jirocceds of the 
ordinary revenues, the revenues of 1303 (1887) were already 
considerably anticipated in the course of 1302 (i88()). The 
former t'car naturally felt the effect ol this, and the tithes which 
should have been encashed in the last months of the year were 
discounted and spent several montlis :n advance. Moreover, in 
order to meet to some extent the deficit arising as well from the 
accumulation of arrears of state departments .since 1300 (1884) a.s, 
to a large degree, from gross deficiencies due to the neglect ot the 
civil ofiicials of the government to encash the revenues— to meet, 
further, the needs of the central administration, and above all, the 
urgent militarv’’ expenses ol the emiiire, and to provide a guarantee 
for bankers and merchants in bu.siness relations with the government 
and the treasury, part of the revimucs ol 1304 were perforce spent in 
1303.' This commission jiroved the deficit of the year to be 
/T4, 370,000. It .set out also at length the very defective and dis- 
orderly condition of the state accounts. During the finance ministry 
of Agop Pasha (1889 to 1894) a good deal was done to set matters 
in order, but most of the ground then g,ained has since been lost," 

To thi.s may be added a short extract from the Explanatory 
Preface to the Finance Bill for the year 191 o- 191 1 . After point* 
ing out the immen.se difficulties which he had had to encounter 
owing to the absence' of any regular accounts, and above all of 
any of “ those statistics which constitute the soul, indeed the 
very life, of a public administration,” and that it was therefore 
impossible for Iiim to pretend that he had been aide to free him- 
self altogether from the effects of the past, the minister continues, 
“ every time wc have endeavoured to have recourse to the previous 
elements of appreciation, wc found ourselves faced by the chaos 
which chrracterized former years. We have sometimes ascer- 
tained things so strange that wc cannot ft'rbear expressing our 
astonishment at the idea that a great power such as ours could 
maintain itself under such conditions.” M. Ch. Laurent, the 
financial adviser to the Turkish government, stated in a lecture on 
Turkish Finance, delivered in Paris on the 22nd of April iqio, 
that the Ministry of Finance has now been largely reorganized. 
Officials, he .says, with grand titles and no respon.sible duties have 
been aboli.shed, and departments with responsible chiefs created. 
The agents of the finance ministry, instead of being mere clerks, 
are now employed in “ the assessment and collection of taxes, 
the control of expenditure, the preparation and execution of the 
budget, the estimates of the necessary cash required at different 
points of the empire — all that, in fine, constitutes the 
real financial administration of a great empire.” Laurent 
points out that direct taxes furnish 54 % of the revenues of 
the empire, that agriculture is accordingly very heavily taxed, 
and that the tax on realty is both excessive and unfairly 
administered. The summary history given above of the origin 
of the system of taxation prevailing in Turkey explains how 
this came about. Reform of this system, and, further, very 
nece.s.sary reforms of the methods of collection of the wines 
and spirits revenue (which is protection turned upside down, 
the home-growers being far more heavily taxed than im- 
porters), and of the customs (in which almost every po.ssible 
administrative sin was exemplified), were also undertaken. 
Three bills, moreover, were presented to parliament, the 
first regulating Public Accountancy, the second regulating the 
Central Accounts Department, and the third the service of 
the Treasury. By this last the centralization of receipts and 
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expenditure and the movement of funds in the provinces were 
to be confided to the Imperial Ottoman Bank, which extended 
and perfected its own organization for the purpose. 

it Should be ob- 

method of est^ting the revenues-— a matter of great 
difficulty owing to the previous want of method— is described by 
Laurent as follows : For every nature of receipts the total effective 
collections for the nve last known years were set out, the averages 
were taken of these, and the increase or decrease of the yearly average 
Of those same years was worked out and added to or deducted from 
the hgure previously obtained. The only exception made to tins 
of revenues showing a yearly increase, such as 
Post Office revenue, tobacco, salt, for which were taken the ti-ures 

^ average." The expenditure 

was arrived at in the manner previously desenbed— and when the 
general budget came to be made up the severest pruning was found 
necessary, the original demands of the various ministries and depart- 
ments having resulted in a deheit of upwards of 4fT9,ooo,ooo. It is 
thought better here^ for the sake of clearness, to reserve observations 
on revenues specially assigned to the international administration 
of the Ottoman Public Debt, and on the expenditure of that adminis- 
tration, and to deal with that subject separately, while, however, 
including the total figures of both in the general figures in order to 
reproduce exactly the totals shown in the budget of the empire. 
The principal items of revenue and expenditure are as follows, the 
figures being taken from the published budget above-mentioned. 

Revenue. Direct — The tax on realty {ver^ii) is estimated 

to yield ;;^T2,599^42o. Duties on profession [temettu) consist (o) of a 
fixed duty leviable at rates declared in a schedule forming part of 
the special law (Dec. 8, 1907) regulating the tax, and (6) of a propor- 
tioiicil duty at the rate of 3 % on the value of buildings occupied by 
companies or individuals in the prosecution of their business; of 3 % 
on salaries (subject to certain deductions) of employes of such 
companies and individuals; and on government contractors and 
revenue farmers, at the rate of 3 g;, of 10 of the value of contracts 
filled and of revenues {armed. The law is defective and unfair in 
its incidence, and it is not applicable to foreigners. The government 
promised in 1910 to remedy the law' with the assent of the Great 
Powers, and, if successful in its negotiations, to present an amended 
law. The duties are estimated to produce fJV ^9 b^oy ; other profes- 
sional duties /1 't To.887~together £T^oi,i)()\ A " Military Exonera- 
tion tax " is levied on male Ottoman subiects between the ages of 
15 and 75 to the amount of j^‘T5o for i -^5 persons — certain exceptions 
such as priests, religious orders, &c., arc allowed. The estimated 
revenue from this source is ;^Ti,289,(j 12. " Prestations " arc pay- 

ments in lieu of services (apart from military service) to the stale, 
such as maintenance of highways, A'c. — in effect, purchase of exonera- 
tion from^ forced labour. These duties vary in different parts of the 
empire ; in the vilayets of Constantinople. Bagdad and Adnaiiople, 
and m the sanjaks of Bigha and '1 chatalja the day’s work is calculated 
at 5 piastres (about iid); m the vilayets of Aleppo, Trebizond. 
Angora, lannina, Konia, Sivas and Kastaniuni at 4 piastres (about 
9d.) ; and in most other parts of the empire at 3 piastres (about yd ). 
These taxes were formerly levittd eitlier in cash or in kind : it has now 
been decided to levy them in cash only, although this change was 
expected to cause some arrears. Allowing for these, the estimated 
revenue is £T553,93fi. The " tax on sheep, camels, buffaloes and 
hogs " [aghnam, meaning literally “ sheep, but for taxing purposes 
the other animals are included under the same name), formed origi- 
nally part ot the " tithe." It was transformed long since into a fixed 
amount per head of the animals taxed, which amount varies accord- 
ing to the region in which the tax is levied, the highest tariff being 
in the sanjak of Jerusalem (7* piastres) and the lowest in the Yemen 
( I piastre). The estimated receipts are. from sheep ;^Ti,79o,72o, 
irom camels and buffaloes ^7144,520, and Iroin hogs ;^T889o, 
or together /[Ti. 814, 152. " Tithes” are the direct descendant of 

the kharaj already alluded to above. It should here be noted that, 
from the fiscal point of view, the reforms instituted at the commence- 
ment of the 19th century may be summarized thus. In permanent 
remuneration of certain services to be rendered to the state, the 
sovereign assigned to civil or military functionaries territorial 
regions for the purpose, and with the power, of collecting land taxes 
•’mposed by Mussulman and Imperial law, i.e. the kharaj or tithe, and 
transfer and succession duties. The tithes were originally based on 
one-tenth of the agricultural produce of the country, but this propor- 
tion was gradually raised under the euphemistic pretence of ‘^public 
instruction,” but really, under financial pressure, to 12 % and again 
in 1900 for military " equipments " (Tejhizat-i-'Askeriyeh) by a 
further J % to 12 J%. This last surtax, which produces about 
/Tqo.ooo per annum, was specially affected to a loan, known as the 
‘ Tejhizat-i-’Askerieh of 1905," of /T2, 040, 000, by virtue of a con- 
tract between the government and the Deutsche Bank (April 17, 
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1 It should be noted that the classification of the revenues included 
respectively under the " direct " and " indirect " categories has now 
been quite properly changed, the sheep-tax, tithes, mining royalties 
and forest royalties being comprised under " direct taxes " ; stamps 
and registration duties arc placed in a special category, and salt and 
tobacco under " monopolies." 


1905). The estimated receipts from the " Tithes " (includiog 
tobacco and silk, both hypothecated to the Public Debt Administra* 
tion) are ;^T6,73 I,io 7. The remaimng taxes under the categ(»y 
" direct " are the forest-dues (generally speaking 15 % of the value 
of wood cut), estimated to produce £7130,094; the mining dues 
(being a fixed duty of 10 piastres per 10,000 sq. metres of the super- 
ficial area covermg the mine, and a proportional duty varying from 
I % to 20% of the gross value of metal contained m the ore, accord- 
ing to the kind ot metal and the method of extraction of the ore) , 
£T4«i,i4i ; and lax-papers (ieskeres), £158,434. The total " direct 
taxes" (mdusive of tobacco and silk tithes) are thus estimated to 
amount to £7 13,72 5 .892 . 

Section u. oi the budget is composed entirely of revenues from 
stamp-duUes. Of these, commercial stamps are among the revenues 
hypothecated to the Public Debt Administration, 
£1400,079; the others, consisting of legal stamps of various kinds, 
registration and transfer-duties, &c., are estimated to produce 
£7053,373, formm.g a combined total of £Ti,ii t.452. 

Under Section 111. fall the "indirect contributions" as now 
reclassified. The first revenue specified among these in the budget 
is that accruing Irom the wme and spirit duties, which is again among 
those assigned to the Public Debt, £7283,079. Licences for sale of 
Tumbeki, a vanety of Persian tobacco used for the narghile, £72046. 
By far the most important " indirect " revenue is tliat produced by 
the customs, consisting of import, export and transit duties, and 
various unspecified receipts. Under the old commercial treaties 
which lapsed about 1890 — but which have been maintained " pro- 
visionally " in force until one or other of the great powers consents 
to set a term to the negotiation of fresh treaties— an ud valorem duty 
of 8 % was imposed on all articles imported into the Turkish empire. 
In 1905 financial resources had to be found for the special administra- 
tion of the three European vilayets as insisted upon by the powers, 
and to this end the Porte initiated negotiations with the latter to 
increase the import duties by 3 %. As is usual in Turkey, tliis 
opportunity was seized for the demand of redress of grievances by 
such powers as considered they had any, and the negotiations were 
protracted until July 1907, when France finally gave in her adhesion. 
Since then the import duties have been collected at the rate ol 1 1 % 
ad valorem under the supervision of the Public Debt Administration, 
the bondholders having certain rights, under the decree of Muharem, 
described below, over any increase of revenue arising from modifica- 
tion of the commercial treaties. By the provisions of the " Annex 
Decree," also described below, tliree- quarters of the additional 
revenue is assigned to the Turkish government, and one-quarter 
to the Public Debt Administration, to swell the sinking-fund. 
Fresh negotiations wore also undertaken to increase the import- 
duties by a further 4 % in order to balance the deficit shown 
in the budget. In llie year 1910- 1911 the import duties were 
estimated to produce £73,980,395, the transit duties £720,276, 
and the export duties (1 % ad valorem, which it was hoped 
the government might soon afford to abolish) £Ti()8,993 — total 
customs revenue, £74,217,752. The remaining "indirect contribu- 
tions " are port and lighthouse dues, £7148,426. Sanitary taxes, 
/T20.519, and fi.sheries and sporting licences affected to the service 
of the public debt, £7153,990. The revenues figuring under " in- 
direct contributions " thus reach a total of £74,825 812. 

Monopolies form Section IV. of the budget, and include in the first 

E lacc the salt revenue (£lT,227,75o), which is assigned to the Public 
►ebt Administration, and tobacco revenues, of which the larger part, 
£7865,737, is assigned to the same administration, the total (includ- 
ing share of Tumbfki profit) producing £7965,754; the remaining 
tnonopolies are : fixed payment from the Tumbfiki Company, 
£740,000; explosives, £'lTo6,323; seigniorage (Mint), £Tio,466; and 
posts and telegraphs, £7912,129. The " Monopolies " thus render 
a total revenue ol £73,262,424. 

Section V. includes receipts from commercial and industrial 
undertakings belonging to the state. These are the Hejaz railway, 
£Ti52,ooo; the Dolma-BagtchS gas-works, £759,130; technical 
school, /T85 36; the Tigris and Euphrates steam.ships, £i'62,5i3; and 
mines (Heraclea coal and other), £T 120,710; forming a combined 
total of £7402,889. 

Section VI. is composed of receipts from " State Domains," of which 
a large proportion was formerly included in the civil list. Under 
the deposed sultan the Civil List Administration had encroached 
in every direction not only on the revenues properly accruing 
to the state, but upon private and upon state property in most 
parts of the empire. Thus it is explained in the preface to the budget 
that the revenues " proceeding f^rom the deposed sultan " arc not 
classed together under one heading, but that they have been 
apportioned to the various sections under which they should fall, 
" whether taxes on house property or property not built upon, 
tithes, aghnam, forests, mines, cadastre, sport, military equipment, 
private domains of the state, various receipts, proceeds of sales, 
rents " — a truly comprehensive list which by no means set a 
limit to the private resources of Abd-ul-Hamid II., who looked upon 
the customs also as a convenient reserve on which ho could, and 
did, draw when his privy purse was short of money. Apart from 
the sources or revenue specified above, of which the amounts 
actually transferred from the civil list are not stated, Section VI. 
is estimated to produce £7513,651. In the previous budget there 
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had been a s pecial headinj?, “ Proceeds of Domains transferred from 
the Civil List," estimated to produce ^^'1620, 233, which may have 
been intended to include all the vanous receipts above enumerated. 

Section VIL, formed ol tlic tributes of dependencies of which the 
two principal are tJie Egyptian, ;^705,ooo, and that of Cyprus, 
jfri02,59o (assigned to the public d^t), comprises a total revenue of 
£T87 i ,31 0. Finally, various receipts of which the principal separately 
specified are government share of railway receipts (Oriental railways 
and Smyrna-Cassaba railway), ;^T2oi,7io, and ” subscriptions " 
lor the Jlejaz railway, /T204,ooo, form Section Vlll. 

The total revenues of the empire are thus estimated to produce 
£125,848^332, and seeing the careful and moderate manner in 
which the estimates have been framed, this may be looked upon 
rather as a minimum than a maximum. The minister of finance 
stated in his budget speech to parliament, delivered on the 23rd 
of April 1910, that the revenues for the year 1909-1910, which 
had been estimated to produce £T25,ooo,ooo, had as a matter of 
fact produced £'126, 500, 000. 

Expenditure. Ministry of Finance , — 'fhe first item of expendi- 
ture shown in the budget is the service of the public debt, amount- 
ing to £'18,288,394. The Public Debt Administration plays so 
considerable a part in the finani^cs of tlic Ottoman Empire, and its 
history is of such importance, that a special section ot this article 
will be devoted to it below. Under the budgetarv heading 
“ Public Debt ” is included, as it should be, all expenditure in 
connexion not only wuth the public debt proper, but also with 
advances from banks and others, railway guarantees, an account 
of which will also be found Ijelow, and all capitalized liabilities, as 
far as known, contracted by the state. 

It is explained in tlie preface to the budget that one of the abuses 
of tlie previous legiiiie had been to obtain advances from credit 
eslablisnments at high rates of interest varying from 7 to 9 %, 
when it was found imixissible to ibsue a public loan. The rates on 
these advances luive now been generally reduced to (> % with the 
exception of that on tlie advances from the lighthouse administra- 
tion, which refused to allow any reduction below 7 In the years 
1908-1900 the advances were reduced by ^T088,ooo, in addition to 
repaymentjs allowed /or in the budget, and the credit agreed for tlic 
yeai 1909-1910 is ,^To03,ooo, as compared with ;^Ti ,i0o,ooo for the 
previous year. In the year igio-Kpi the- outstanding advances 
were to be so far paid oil that the cieflits to be opened under tins 
head would be still further reduced by /T5 oo,<k)o. 

'I'hc civil list has been reduced to the definite amount of ^7443,880, 
which, without the consent of jiarliament, cannot be increased. 
The sultan receives an annual allocation for himself and household 
ol £r240,ooo, the crown prince one of 124,000, and a sum of 
/Ti 53,000 is assigned to the Imperial princes and the sultanas. 
The deposed sultan was allowed ^'IT 2,000 a year, and a similar 
amount was set a^nde to provide dowries for two sultanas w'ho 
were just about to be married. The debts of the former are .stated 
in the preface to the budget to be very large, and as payments aie 
effected fresh creditors present themselves with undeniable vouchers 
in their hands, causing much embarrassment to the minister of 
finance : no figures, however, are given. The Finance Bill provides 
that these debts are to be paid out of supplementary credit. s. 

Under the reformed constitution every senator is entitled to a 
aalary of ^Ti^o jper month, any remuneration which lie may receive 
from the goverjimept^for other services to be deducted from the 
senatorial allowance whicli, however, it may of course exceed. 
Deputies are allq>^d for each session of parliament, and ;^T5o 

per month in addition hIiou I d the session exceed its legaL duration. 
They are- ’farther aJioweci travelling expenses from and to their 
constituencies oii4he basis of rules governing journeys of function- 
aries receiving. a<>mcxithly salary of ;^T5o. The amount reserved in 
the budget-for'^iese'pui^ses is /Ti 81 ,871. 

The ministry *-Cff mnarifee absorbs £r2,989,Goo. In this are in- 
clurK*d the of the administration of both the central and 

provinciardepartmei^ts of the finance ministry, the mint, charitaW 
allowancrs, expenses and presents in connexion with the holy 
cities (yT 12 1, 410), pension funds of state officials (^^628, 038), 
administrative allowance made to the agricultural bank (/T225,38o), 
and various other ^pen.ses. Various administrative reforms were 
in hand in 1910-191 r/by which it was expected considerably to reduce 
e credits demanded by. the finance ministry - e.specially those 
Connexion with the holy cities. Special attention was called by 
thn minister to the fact that the system of contributions of officials 
to the pension funds 1ms been modified, the deduction from salaries 
being now 10 % instead of 5 %, and the contributions to the funds 
being made as to ime- third by the treasury, and two-thirds by the 
officials, instead of the reverse as formerly : the economy effected 
is about yT3oo,ooo. A credit of yTi7,i24 is allowed for the 
central accounts department. The total credits for the ministry of 
finance are^ then, as follows: Ottoman public debt, £ 1 * 8 , 288, 394; 
House of OsmaUi. £l'443,88o; legislative corps, £1181,871; 


treasury, £12,989,600 ; central accounts department, ^Ti7,i24; 
forming an aggregate of £111,920,809. 

Indirect contributions, or more familiarly " customs," are allowed 
a creait of £1512,070. The minister of finance points out the 
immense importance of the thorough reorgamzation of the customs 
admimstration. The services of a first-rate English expert (M 
K. F, Crawford) were obtained, and much has been done at Constan- 
tinople, but the provincial customs offices are still lamentably 
defective. These were immediately to be taken in hand, and 
considerable sums are being voted for repairs of existing customs 
buildings and the construction of new buildings. The reform.s 
already accomplished have resulted in a marked increase in the 
customs revenues. 

Posts and telegraphs, which absorbed a credit of £1782,839 in 
1910- 191 1, have also long been in urgent need ol extension and better 
admimstration. An additional credit of £l'9o,ooo was granted, as 
compared with the previous year, and increased expenditure was 
foreshadowed for Uie future; on the other hand, it was confidently 
expected that the post oltice receipts would increase in far more 
rajiid ratio than the expenditure. 

The ministry of the mtenor was estimated to require y;Ti,i57,23o. 
This sum covered " immigration expenses," i.e. assistance given in 
settling Mussulmans immigrating from provinces detached from the 
Ottoman Empire. There can be no doubt that this expenditure is 
remunerative, since many rich regions of Asia Minor have long 
suffered from want of population. 

Military expenditure, including the three departments of war, 
is as follows : the army (excluding artillery), ^^78,280,452 ; ordnance, 
:^T35h,439: and gendarmerie, £1T, 094,778. As regards the first 
ol those, il IS euriuub to observe that the budget decree of 1880 strin- 
gently limited the peace strength of the Ottoman army to 100,000 
men, ''including officers and generals," in order to put a stop to 
the rapidly increasing military exiienditure , but this was merely 
the expression of a pious wish, at a time when European financial 
good will was indispensable, that expenditure might be kept down. 
No real attempt has ever been macle to observe the decree, and 
indeed observance has been impossible seeing the dangers which 
never cease to menace the empire. To some extent the real level 
ol military expendit ure has been masked by the sej^aration of certain 
Iiayments into "extraordinary" expenditure, a course which, it is 
understood, has not been followed in the budgets of the " new 
regime," and which will not be revived. It .should, however, Vie 
remarked that out of an "extraordinary" budget, which will be 
mentioned Velow, sums of £r709,305 and of £r27,82 7 were allocated 
to the ministry of war and the ordnance department respectively 
m 1909. It is not expected that militriry expenditure can be much 
reduced, except in tlie direction of supply contracts, which have been 
the cause in the past ol iniquitous waste of means. 

The official budget shows a credit for admiralty exfienditurc of 
£11,000,327, which IS apparently less than that for the previous year 
by some £l'220,ooo. This, however, is not a real decrease, salaries 
of functionaries nut on the active list having been removed to the 
region of supplementary credits, as are those of civil departments. 
As a matter of fact, the marine budgets of the two years are almost 
identical. The vote of jfT ^00,000 a year for ten years for the re- 
construction of the Ottoman navy by " national subscription," as 
already mentioned, was not included in the official budget, nor 
was there any allusion to it in the prefatory memorandum. The 
minister of finance did, however, allude to it in liis budget speech, 
(April 23, 1910), and stated that four destroyers purchased in 
Germany had been paid for from the national subscription only, 
without touching the ordinary stale revenues. It should be added 
that the Greek War (1897) revealed to the sultan the decrepit state 
into which the Ottoman navy had fallen, and considerable " extra- 
ordinary " expenditure — much of which was wasted— has been 
incurred since (and including) 1902 to put the least out-of-date 
warships into a .serviceable condition. 

The ministry of commerce and of puVihc works absorbed £ 1 ' 8 8 3,1 61 , 
a reduction of some £IT 80,000 on the previous year. T^e govern- 
ment acknowledges the unavoidable neces.sity of greatly extending 
and improving the internal communications of the country, but 
cannot see its way to doing so satisfactorily out of the ordinary 
resources of the country. This question was being seriously studica, 
and it was hoped that a comprehensive scheme would be presented 
ere long. The Hejaz railway figures in the budget for £1550,180, 
and it is explained that this will not only cover working expenses, 
but also the final completion of the line. 

Floating This is really an accretion of undetermined 

liabilities which ha.s been indefinitely, and probably alternately, 
advancing and receding for a great number of years, and which 
no previous minister of finance, or Turkish government, bad the 
courage to face. Now and then it has been dealt with piecemeal, 
when some particular class of creditors has become too pressing, 
but it is more than probable that the piece got rid of has been 
more or less rapidly replaced by fresh liabilities occasioned by 
budgetary deficits, or by the mere accumulation of interest on 
debts allowed to run on. 
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In March 1897 the floating debt was calculated by a financial 
authority in the Fortnightly Review to amount to upwards of 
^55,000,000, which might be compressed to £25,000,000 since a 
targe proportion was certainly composed of salaries in arrear and 
other items of a similar kind which the government would never, 
under any circumstances, make good. Laurent tells us that the 
present government having found it absolutely impossible to arnve 
at even an approximate estimate of this " occult debt," recourse was 
had, in order to fix it, to the creditors themselves, and a short act 
of parliament was passed declaring all debts prescribed which should 
not be claimed by a fixed date. In consequence of this 560,000 
claims were received, and a first examination showed that the aggre- 
gate amount reached by these claims was not less than 3,000,000. 
Considering the dilatory methods of Orientals, even when they are 
creditors, it is doubtful whether this sum adequately covers the whole 
of the claims outstanding, and it may be found difiicult, even for a 
parliament, to refuse claims which should equitably be admitted 
and which may be preferred later. High authority in Constanti- 
nople put the true amount of the floating debt in rgio-iQii at the 
amount previously estimated, viz. £725,000,000. No provision 
was then made in the budget to meet these liabilities, nor did the 
minister in his prefatory memorandum make any allusion to them ; 
in his budget speecli, however, he announced that a scheme for 
dealing with them would be presented with the budget for 1911-1912. 
Under the heading " Floating Debt " in the budget for 1910-1911 
are placed the advances before described. 

No other items in the budget call for special remark, but in 
order that the information given may be complete, each head of 
expenditure is shown separately below, and the budget for iqio- 
1911, as first placed before the Turkish parliament, presents the 
following picture, from which it may be observed that the public 
debt absorbs 26 % of the revenue, war service 38 % and civil 
services 36 %. 


Expenditure, 


Revenue. 



8,288'.395 

(See above for details of general 
headings here given.) 

Direct contribu- 

Public debt . . 


Civil list . . . 


443.880 

tions ’* .... 13,725,892 

Legislative corps 


181,870 

Stamps and regis- 

Finance . . . 


2,989.01)0 

tration duties . . 1,113,452 

Accounts (central) 


17.124 

Indirect contribu- 

Customs , . , 


512.670 

tions " .... 4,825,812 

Posts and telegraphs 

782.840 

Monopolies . . . 3,262,424 

Cadastre . . . 


109,820 

State undertakings, 

Grand vizieratc . 


25.096 

commercial and 

Council of state . 


33.050 

industrial . . . 402,889 

Interior , . . 


L157.230 

Domains .... 513,051 

Public security . 


400,405 

Tributes . , , , 871,316 

Foreign affairs 


213,400 

Various receipts . . 1,132,896 

War 


8,280,453 


Ordnance . . , 


356.440 

Total . . £725,848,332 

Gendarmerie . . 


1,694,778 

Deficit . . £74,421,914 

Marine .... 


1,000,328 

Sheikh-ul-lslamfit 


483,341 


Justice .... 
Public instruction 


751.580 

744,086 


Forests, mines and 


agriculture . . 


370,520 


Public works and 



commerce , , 

, 

883,160 


Hejaz railway 


550,180 


Total . . 

/T3o,27o,24(i 

Total . . £730,270,246 


This deficit was increased, by the action of parliament, to 
jfr9,678,ooo. Almost immediately after the budget was drawn up a 
change of government took place, and largely owing to this fact the 
parliamentary budget commission introduced various modifications 
on the expenditure side of the account, which increased the estimated 
deficit to the account just mentioned.^ The principal increase is 
due to the war departments, according to the budget speech of the 
minister of finance (April 23, 1910), although ho states that some 


^ On the 25th of June 1910 the chamber finally passed the budget 
for 1910-1911. The figures were as follows : -- 
Ordinary expenditure £T32,o97,<^>oo; extraordinary expenditure, 
£T2,696 ,ooo; revenue £T26, 015, 000, leaving a deficit of £19,678,000, 
which was brought up to over £710,500,000 by specie credits 
lot the pension fund, the payment of debts incurred by Abd* 
ul-Hamid and indemnities to officials. On the other hand, the 
minister of finance reckoned that the revenue would probably show 
an increase of £Ti, 500,000, while about £T2,ooo,ooo of expenditure 
would remain iindisburscd, which, with a reserve of £T2, 000,000 from 
1909, would reduce the deficit to roughly £75,000,000. 
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increase is apparent in all departments. The actual figures of the 
increase are not, however, given. Exagj^rated importance must 
not be attributed to the swollen deficit. The demands of the various 
departments of state had been much cut down, and according to the 
minister of finance's own statement much of the reduction was merely 
unavoidable expenditure deferred ; the fact that some of this expen- 
diture, which had been jealously scrutinized, was to be undertaken 
at once, meant that demands on future years would be relatively re- 
duced. A loan of £77,040,000 was arranged with a German group, 
headed by the Deutsche Bank. This loan followed upon one of 
£74,700,000 in 1908, and another of £77,000,000 in 1909 (of v/hich the 
service is provided by the revenues assigned to the Russian War in- 
demnities amounting to £7350,000 per annum, of which payment has 
been deferred for forty years), the year 1909 having shown a realized 
deficit of about that amount -a condition of affairs which would 
appear alarming were it not that the Turkisli Empire was passing 
through absolutely abnormal times, and was attempting to convert 
the unstable morass of disorder, ineptitude and corruption loft by 
the previous system into a solid foundation for good and orderly 
constitutional government. With the two previous loans above 
mentioned, £75,500,000 capital liabilities were paid off, the work 
of reorganization had made considerable progress, and £72, 000, 000 
remained in hand at the bctginnmg of 1910-1911 to continue it. 
As before stated reorganization was quickly followed by a marked 
increase of revenue, and it seemed probable that the forecast of the 
minister of finance that within a comparatively short time that 
increase would amount to £15,000,000 was not excessive. Nego- 
tiations were undertaken to increase the customs import duties 
by a further additional 4%. This measure would produce about 
£Ti,25o,ooo per annum. 

Further expenditure was voted in the course of 1909, to be met by 
an extraordinary budget. On the receipts side of this budget were 
comprised the Austrian indemnity for tne annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (£T^50o,ooo), cash and securities belonging to the 
deposed sultan (£lT,6oo,ooo), sale of old guns (£7300,000), sale of 
lands and other property recovered from civil list encroachments 
(£7908,000), and finally the unexpected balance of the proceeds of 
the 1908 loan (£r<)55,ooo), the whole forming an aggregate total of 
£75,903,000. It was intended to assign lo the war department 
£73,804,918, to the grand master of ordnance £r358,io8, to tlie 
admiralty £793,912, and to the ministry of finance £72, .143, 202 for 
the payment of the war indemnities in Thessaly and otlier urgent 
liabilities, the estimated aggregate extraordinary expenditure thus 
.amounting to £!'(», 700, 140. Some of the assets above mentioned 
proved, however, not to bo easily realizable. Ready buyers were 
not found for the state lands, and the sale of the ex-sultan^s securities 
was disputed by the German Reiclisbank with which they were 
deposited, while the government did not consider it good policy 
to sell the Anatolian railway shares, which it seized at Yildiz, so 
that only £7450,000 were encashed by the ministry of finance from 
these sources. Of the sums really received the ministry of finance 
expended some £73,000,000, in payment of the Greek indemnity, in 
repayment of £71 ,000,000 of advances to the treasury and by 
assigning the credit v^oted to the ordnance department, and it was 
stated that these payments exhausted the extraordinary resources 
so far as it had been possible to realize them. 

Collection of The Ottoman Empire possesses a very com- 

plete system of local self-government within certain limits. Every 
Village or town district has a kind of mayor [muhhtar) appointed by 
election and approved by the official provincial authorities, and a 
" council of ancients " whose members are elected directly. The 
♦axes are collected by means of the mukhtars, termed for this purpose 
hahZ’i-mal (receiver of treasure), and under the supervision of gett- 
darmes specially named, termed tahsildar (collectors). The omoidil 
authorities provide lists ol all the taxes to be collected to the tahsiF 
dars, who liand them, against formal receipt, to the kabz-i-mats. 
The latter arc bound to pay in to the local authorities all sums 
collected in five days in town districts, and in fifteen days in villages, 
if under 1500 piastres; sums of 1500 pip.stres and over arc paid in 
at once. The tahsildars check the accounts of the kabz-i-mals^ and, 
if they discover peculation, send them at once to be dealt with by the 
chief official authorities of the caza (department) ; all the electors 
of a mukhtar are, ipso facto^ joint sureties for him. If the tax-payer 
declines to pay his due, he is brought before the proper authorities 
by the tahsildar ; if he persists in his refusal, all his gooas, except those 
indispensable for his dwelling and the pursuit of his trade, are sold 
by auction, without recourse to a judgment by tribunal. If he has 
no goods which may be seized, he may be summarily imprisoned fbr 
a term not exceeding 91 days : two imprisonments for the same debt 
are not permitted. The military exemption tax is not collected as 
above, but by the spiritual chiefs of the various religious 
communities. None of the above regulations apply to Constanti- 
nople, where no military exemption tax is imposeef, and where sgm- 
rate official regulations for the collection of taxes are in force. The 
system of farming out the revenues is admitted, and is almost 
invariably followed in the case of the tithes. When this is done, 
the revenues to bo farmed are put up to public auction and sold to 
the highest bidder, jirovided he can prove himself amply solvent and 
produce sufficient sureties. Elaborate regulations are in force foi: 
this method of collection to secure the state receiving its full due 
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from the farmers, who, on the other hand, are entitled to full oiheial 
assistance to enforce their nghts. 

Assessment of Taxes.— Foi the purposes of assessment the taxes 
may be divided rouKhly into two classes : (1) variable taxes; (2) non- 
variable taxes. Under the first head would be included proportional 
taxes dependent upon the value of the property taxed; under the 
second, taxes whose amount does not depend upon that value. The 
first class contains such revenues as the emla/i vcyt;hi-si (duty on 
realty), (tithes), temettu (professional tax), Ac. In all such 
cases the taxable* values are fixed by a commission of experts, some- 
times chosen by tin* tax-jiayers themselves, soiiietinH‘s by the ollicial 
authorities ; in alt cases both tax-jiayers and authorities are ropre- 
.sented on the commissions, whose decisions may be apjK-aled against, 
in last resort, to the council of state at C.onstantmople, whose deci- 
sion IS final. Kevenues composing the second class such as the taf^n 
(registration tax) do not vary, unless by special decree, and the 
as.sessment is automatic. 

The systems, both of asst‘ssment and collection, were equitable 
and far fiom opjiressive in theory. In practice they left almost 
everything to be desired. The otlicials, already too numerous and 
underpaid, frequently, as has been stated above, found such pay as 
they nad far in arrear. 'I'hey were therefore naturally open to 
bribery and corrujition, with the result that, while the rich often 
got otf almost scot free, the jioor were unduly taxed, and often 
cruelly o])]/res.sed by the tax collectors and farmers of revenue. In 
all departments there ensued, thus, an alarming leakage of revenue, 
amounting, it was credibly estimated, to quite 40 The new 
government energetically proceeded to remedy this state of affairs. 

International Administration of the Ottoman Debt . — In conse- 
quence of the piling up of the exterior public debt as desi'rihed 
above, it amounted after the issue of “ general debt ” in 1875 
to 11)0,750,000, and swallowed up annually upwards of 
£'IT 0,000,000, or nearly half the revenue of the empire as it was 
then constituted. The revolt of various disaffected provinces 
brought matters to a elimax; in September 1875 one-half of the 
service of the interest wa.s suspended, paper certificates known as 
“ Ramazans ” (since they were issued in the Arabic month of 
that name) being issued for that half in lieu of ca.sh, and in the 
following March it was suspended altogether. After the war with 
Russia, in order to obtain credit from the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank and local financiers, who refused any further accommoda- 
tion unle.ss their previous and further ad\'ances were amply 
secured, revenues knowm as the “ six indirect contributions ’’ 
were handed over to a committee of local bankers (by decree 
of Nov. 22, i 87()), to be administered and collected directly 
by them. Thc.se “ six indirect contributions ” were the 
revenues from tobacco, salt, wines and spirits, stamps (com- 
mercial), certain specified fisheries, and the silk tithe in .specified 
provinces. Two years later, partly in view of the recommenda- 
tions of the ('ongress of IhTlin, partly to overcome insuperable 
difficulties in obtaining any kind of credit, the sultan authorized 
the Sublime Porte to issue an invitation to the various bond- 
holders’ committees in Europe to send delegates to Constanti- 
nople for the purpose of negotiating a resumption of payments. 
These committees ” were the “ ('ouneil of I'oreign Bondholders ” 
for Great Bwtain, the Imperial Ottoman Bank and its “ group ” 
for France, Herr B. ‘Bleieliroder for Berlin, the Credit-Anstalt 
and its “’grfmjpfc”. for ^iistria-Hungary, and the Chamber of 
Commerce and ol^Arts* of Rome ffir I taly . The Dutch bo^idholdcrs 
placed theit interests in Che hands of the British council. Russia 
declined, to (iouhtenanee the negotiations in any way. Delegates 
from the- various* committees assembled in Constantinople in 
the early sufnmerof i88t. The commission formed by them 
in {'onjuqctihh ivitl;) the delegates of the Sublime Porte is more 
generally known as the “ Valfrey-Bourke commission,” from the 
leading parts played by the Right Hon, R. Bourke (Lord Conne- 
mara), the British delegate, and M. Valfrey, the French 
delegate. The ou^pome of the negotiations was the. is.sue of an 
imperial decree, known as the “ Decree of Muharrem,” owing 
io its bearing the date (Turkish style) of the 28th of Muhar- 
rem (Dec. 20) 1881. By this decree the outstanding capital of 
the exterior debt, to which were added the Ramazan certifi- 
cates above mentioned, and all interest fallen due, making a 
grand total pf 252, 800, 000, was scaled down to £106,437,234 
(£Ti 17,080,958). On this reduced capital a minimum interest of 
I % was to be paid, the rate of interest to be increased by quarters 
per cent, as the revenues set aside for the service of the reduced 


debt permitted. For purposes of sinking fund the old loans 
were combined into four groups : 1 group i. containing the 1858 
and 1862 loans, with a reduced nominal capital of £^’7,902,259; 
group ii. the i860, 1863, 1864 and 1872 loans, with a reduced 
nominal capital of £'1'! 1,265,153; group iii. the 1865, 1869 and 
1873 loans, with a reduced nominal capital of £T33,9i5,762; and 
group iv. the general debt,” of which the last issue was in 1875, 
with a reduced nominal capital of £148,365,236, and the “ lottery 
bonds ” (railway loan), with a reduced nominal capital of 
£'1T 5,632,548, the total of group iv. being thus £T63,997,784. 
As security for the service of the new reduced debt it was provided 
that an international council should be formed, composed of one 
delegate each from the bondholders of the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy and Turkey, and one 
representing the “ priority bondhi)Idor.s,” a term which will be 
explained later. On this council the 'J urkish government has 
the right of naming an imperial commissioner with “ consul- 
tative voice,” i.e. no voting power, but the right to express his 
opinion on the proceedings of the council, who would make all 
reports he con.sidered necessary to his government. The govern- 
ment was empowered also to name controllers to whom all the 
accounts of the administration should be open for inspection on 
demand. In all other respects the council, provided that it kept 
within the limits of the laws the administration of which was 
entrusted to it, was to be entirely independent of the Ottoman 
government, free to appoint and dismiss its own officials from 
highest to lowest, and to carry on its administration on such lines 
as it thought best. Proposals made by the council for the modifi- 
cation and improvement of the existing laws and regulations 
which concerned it were to receive an answer from the govern- 
ment within six months; this provision has remained a dead 
letter. Any difference between the government and the council, 
if not possible of adjustment, was to be settled by arbitration. 

To this council, with these extended powers was handed over the 
absolute admini.stration, collection and conlu>l of the " six indirect 
contributions " aboVe enumerated, for the benefit of the bond- 
holders, and in addition, it was to encash for the same purpose 
bills on the customs, to be drawn half-yearly in its favour by the 
minister of finance, amounting annually to /Ti 80,000, representing 
the tax on Tumbeki (/T5o,ooo) and the surplus revenue of Cyprus 
;fTi :)o,ooo) ; and the fiastern Rumelian annuity, originally fixed at 
•^T245 ,ooo, but gradually reduced by force of circumstances, until 
after frequent suspensions of payment it reached in 1897 l^vel 
of ;(;Tij4,ooo. and has, since the declaration of Bulgarian indcpcn- 
dctice, been definitely stojiped. In order to assist the young king- 
dom of Bulgaria, which could only with great difficulty and with much 
damage to its rc.scmrces have found means to indemnify Turkey for 
this serious breach of treaty engagement.s, the Ru.ssian government 
interv'cned, and proposed as compensation to the Turkish govern- 
ment the deferment for forty years of the annual payment 
(/T"? 30. 000) of the 1877 war indemnity. Thi.^' propo.sal was accepted 
l)y the I'urkish government, which undertook to continue the annual 
jKivment of /Tiipooo to tlie public delit administration until the 
extinction o 7 the debt. Tlie jniblic debt council consented with 
good grace, although the minister of li nance, by omitting to consult 
that council during the progress of negotiations, lost sight of the fact 
that a sum of /T87,H23 was due to the public debt administra- 
tion on account of arrears of the Eastern Rumelian annuity up to 
December 1887, and that a further sum of )[T430,74i was due by the 
Bulgarian to the Turkish government itseli m compensation for the 
Ruslchuk-Varna railway under the Treaty of Berlin. As pointed 
out by Sir Adam Block, the representative of tlie British and Dutch 
bondholders, in his report for 1908-1909, the above arrangement 
would have been prejudicial to the bondholders had the public 
debt not been “ unified *' (as described below) since, however, as a 
result of that unification, the ceded revenues now produced a sum 
more tlian sufficient for the service of the debt, it was only the 
surplus of revenue reverting to the government which was affected. 
There were further handed over, under the Muharrem decree, to 
the public debt council, the tribute of Bulgaria, the amount of 
which has never even been fixed, but as compensation for which the 
tobacco tithe up to a yearly amount of j^Ti 00,000 was ceded to the 
council on the same conditions as the “ six indirect contributions 
the proportional shares (generally known as the contributive 


^ For simplicity's sake, the lottery bonds having a special treat- 
ment different from that of the rest of the loans, these groups, when 
the new bonds of the reduced debt were exchanged against the old 
bonds of the original loans, became “ scries " thus : Series A, group i. ; 
scries B, group ii. ; series C, group iii. ; 'series D, group iv. and lottery 
bonds. 
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parts *') of the Ottoman public debt to be borne by Bulgaria, Servia, 
Greece and Montenegro, which according to the Treaty of Berlin 
were to be adjudged by the representatives of the Cireat Powers 
at Constantinople, one of whom (the Russian) never succeeded in 
obtaining his instructions, and which therefore have never been 
fixed; and, finally, the excess of revenue resulting from a revision 
of the commercial treaties. The ceded revenues, exclusive of the 
“ con tributive parts ” and the excess from commercial treaties, were 
estimated by Bourke, in liis report to the bondholders on the decree 
of Muharrem, at /i, 812,562 (;^Ti, 993,818). A substantial reduction 
however, had to t>e made in favour of the 5 % " prionty bonds," 
which were bonds issued to the local banks before mentioned in 
satisfaction of their claims, and formed an annual first charge of 
£T59o,ooo on the whole of the revenues ceded to the bondholders; 
the capital amount of the " priority bonds " was ;^T8,i (>9,986, which 
was to be extinguished by 1906. Four-fifths of the net product of 
the revenues, after deduction of the first charge of ;^T59o,ooo, was 
to be applied to the service of the interest on the new reduced debt, 
and provided that the four-fifths were sufiiciont to allow the distribu- 
tion of T % interest, one-fifth was to be devoted to sinking fund; 
but this latter fifth was to be reduced, if necessar>^ by an amount 
sufficient to maintain the rate of interest at i %. The interest on 
bonds amortized was to be added to the funds available for sinking 
fund. The sinking fuiul w'a.s to work as follows ; First J '^,0 on the 
wliole reduced capital was to be applied to group 1. ; if there were any 
surplus this was to be ajiplied to group ii., until that also received the 
same full J %, and so on for group in. and group iv., until the whole 
sinking fund amounted to 1 % on the reducc'd capital Jt was to be 
applied by redemption at the Ijest price possi]>le on tlio market, until 
that price stood at /'r6()*6(), when, if the rate of intere.st served were 
I it was to proceed by drawings; if tlie interest were anything 
more than i %, and less than 3 %, the limit of price for redemption 
was to be raised to if the interest were between 3 % and 

4 % inclusive, the limit was to be raised to par. Any surjfius of 
revenue beyond that necessary to provide 4 interest and t % 
sinking fund was to be handed over to the government. The lottery 
bonds receive a special tre'atment both m regard to interest and 
sinking fund ; full information as to the intricate arrangements made 
for these bonds will be fouiul in the decree of Muharrem and the 
published reports of the council of administration of the Ottoman 
public debt. In 1890 tlu^ sinking fund was increased by the conver- 
sion of the '■ priority loan ’’ inlo a loan and the extension of the 
term of its rcch'mption for 15 years. In this manner an annuity 
of which ^Tit.ooo per annum was allotted 

as e.Nlraordinary sinking fund" to scries A and ;,([T49,5oo per 
annum each to senes B. (' and O; the lottery bonds were originally 
excluded from tliis arrangement, and .special compensation was 
granted to t1u‘se later. Each senes receives the benefit of the interest 
on bonds belonging to jt amortized by this special annuity. Thus, 
in the financial year 1900-1901 the total amount of thelundhad 
risen from ;^Ti 59.500 to ;^T2 B,.50o. 

Tlie arrangement set forth iii and sanctioned by the decree of 
Muharrem on the whole worked admirably. Gradually, however, 
it becamt' apparent that it would be desirabh' to give I'urkish slate 
securities, of which those goveriifd liy the decree of Muharrem lormed 
the principal part, a better standing in Iniropean financial markets 
than was possible for bonds bearing so low a rate of interest; to 
obliterate thus, as far as possible, the eftects of the past bankruptcy; 
and, further, to give the Turkish government a joint interest with 
the bondholders in the progress of the ceded revenues. The French 
bondholders, who liokl by far the largest jjroportion of Turkish 
securities, took the principal initiative in this matter, and, after 
protracted negotiations with the Turkish government and the 
other " syndicates " of bondholders, tliey succeeded, in 1903, 111 
obtaining the following modifications of the original decree of 
Muharrem. 

Series B, C and B (series A having already been completely 
redeemed by the action of the sinking fund) were replaced by the 
creation of new 4 *);, bonds to a nominal amount of ;^T32,738,772, 
with a sinking fund of 0-45 ix r annum, bearing identical rights 
and privileges, and ranking immediately after, the priority bonds 
The rates at which the series were respectively exchanged against 
the new unified bonds were /loo series B against /70 unified, /loo 
series C against ^^42 unified and /loo senes C against ^37, los 
unified. Bonds of the old series not presented for exchange within 
a period of fifteen years are prescribed The amortization is to 
proceed by purchase wlion the unified bonds are below par. and 
when at or above par, by drawings. Coupons and drawn bonds 
not presented within six and fifteen years respectively of their 
due dates of payment are prescribed. Interest on amortized bonds 
goes to swell Die sinking fund. When the net product of the ceded 
revenues amounts to ;^T2,i57,375, the surplus is dh isible as to 
75 % to the Turkish government and 25 % to the public debt 
administration. A variation from this was provided as soon as 
the priority bonds should become extinct; but thc.se bonds having 
since been repaid (as mentioned below') by a further issue exf unified 
bonds, this variation lapses. The above 25 % is to be employed 
as additional sinking fund for the unified debt and lottery bonds, 
in the proportion of 60 % and 40 % respectively. A reserve fund 
was created of w'hich the nucleus was the sum already standing 
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to the credit of the " Reserve fund for increasing the rate of in- 
terest" (;^Ti,ii3,805), plus ;^T30o,ooo at least m cash by the issue 
of sufficient unified bonds to produce tliat amount and the sum 
of /Ti5o,ooo to be paid by the government to the public debt 
at the rate of ;^Ti 5,000 per annum. It should be added that the 
total issue was made sufficient to reserve also ;(Ti, 460,000 for 
expenses, after taking into account ^([loo.ooo in cash paid by the 
government to the public debt administration out of the said issue. 
The reserve fund was created primarily to make good any deficiency 
in the revenues below the amount required to pay the interest 
flue. If such drafts upon the reserve fund become necessary, 
they are to be made good in the following years out of lire surplus 
above nxentioned. The reserve fund is increased by the interest 
it may earn, but when the capital amount of the fund reaches 
/T2, 000, 000 the interest earned is merged in the general receipts 
of the public debt admmistralion. As soon as the unified debt 
is reduced to ;^'J'i6, 000,000 the reserve fund is to be reduced 
to /Ti, 000.000, the surplus over this last amount being paid to 
the government. 7'he unified bonds and coupons are exempt 
from all Turkish taxation existing or to come, h'urther special 
stipulations regarding the Turkish lottery bonds were made, but 
these are, as before, omitted. They will be found in art. x. 
of the " Annex-Decree " ol September 1-14, IQ03, which gave the 
mofhfications to tlie Muharrem decree here described force of law. 
I'mally the Imperial Ottoman government reserved to itself the 
right of paying olf the whole unilied debt at par at any moment, 
and all the dispositions of the decree of Muharrem not modified 
by the new " Annex-Decree " were formally confirmed and main- 
tained. In 1906 a further modification look place in the shape 
of the final and complete repayment of the priority bonds by the 
additional issue of ;^Tq, 537,000 of unified bonds for the purpose, 
taken firm by the Ottoman bank at 8(). The rate at which the 
exchange w'jis effected was par wnlh a cash bonus of 6 %. The 
previous annuity required for the service of these bonds having 
been ;,^T43o,5oo, and the additional charge for the .senucc of 
the unified debt a,-, a result of the operation being ;^T424.39(>, 
while the government received /Ti,272,(>oo in cash tor its own 
purposes, there was a slight immediate advantage to be found in 
it • as, however, the priority debt would have been completely 
extinguished in 1932, the financial wisdom of the change is not 
apparent. 

The ceded revenues administered directly by the public debt 
council have shown remarkable expansion^ and may be fairly 
looked upon as exemplifying what would occur in the general 
revenues of the empire w'hen good and honest administration and 
regular payment of officials finally took tlie place of the care- 
lessness, corruption and irregularity which existed up to the 
change of regime. 'Phe council has not limited its duties to the 
collection of the revenues placed under its administration, but 
has taken pains to develop commercially the revenues capable 
of such development. A large and remunerative export trade in 
siilt to India is now established, whereas formerly not one grain 
found its way there ; the first steps in this direction were taken 
in 1892 when works were begun to place the great rock-salt 
salines of Salif, on the coast of the Red Sea, on a commercial 
footing. The gross receipts from this f’xport trade amounted in 
the year 1908-1909 to £Tc)C)j 564, and the profits approximately 
*to £Ti 2,000, in spite of the contest between Liverpool and 
Spanish salt merchants on the Calcutta market, which led to a 
hea\7 cutting of prices. Pains, moreover, have been taken by 
the public debt council to develop the sale of salt within the 
empire. These efforts have been rewarded by the increase of 
the salt revenue from £T635,ooo in 1881-1882, the year preceding 
the establishment of the council, to £Ti,o75,88o in 1907-1908. 
Again, in the early years of the administration (1885), the Pasteur 
.system of selection of silk-worms’ eggs for the rearing of silk- 
worms was introduced, and an “ Institute of Sericulture ” on 
modern lines was erected (1888) at Brusa for gratuitous instruc- 
tion in .silk-rearing to students from all parts of the empire. Up 
to the end of 1907-1908, 919 students had received the diploma 
of the institute, and 465 silk-growers in addition had passed 
through the course of instruction. These men, returning to their 
various districts, impart to others the instruction they have 
received, and thus spread through the regions adapted to seri- 
culture the proper methods of selection and rearing. As a result 
some 60,000,000 mulbcrr)^ trees were planted in Turkey during 
1890-1910, involving the plantation of about 130,000 acres, 
and new maf^naneries and spinning factories sprang up in every 
direction; while the revenue (silk tithe) increased in the regions 
administered by the council from £Ti 7,000 in 1881-1882 to 
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£Ti25,ooo in 1906-1907, the value of the silk crop in those 
regions having thus advanced by over 0 ' 1,000, 000. But the 
regions not under its administration benefited at least equally 
by the methods above described. Thus the total value of 
the silk titlie in Turkey increased in the period named from 
about £T2o,ooo to £T276,5oo, and the total annual value of the 
crop from about ^'200,000 to £T2,765,ooo, or by nearly 2J 
millions pounds sterling. 

Table A gives the produce of the revenues in 1881-1882, the 
last year of the administration of the “ Galata Bankers/’ the 
average product of the first, second, third, fourth and fifth 
quinquennial periods since the public council was established, 
and of the year 1907-1908. 

Table B shows the total indebtedness of the Ottoman Empire, 
exclusive of tribute loans. 


Tobacco Rdgte , — From the beginning of the year 1884 the tobacco 
revenue has been worked as a mono])oly by a company formed under 
Ottoman law, styled "La R^:gie Imp6riale CoSnt^ress^e des Tabacs 
Ottomans." This company has the absolute monopoly of the manu- 
facture and of the purchase and sale of tobacco throughout the 
Ottoman Empire, with the exception of the Lebanon and Crete, 
but exportation remains free. It is bound to purchase all tobacco 
not exported at prices to be agreed between itself and the cultivators; 
il no agreement can bo arrived at, the pnee is fixed by experts. 
It is obliged also to form entrepots for tne storage of the crops at 
reasonable distances from each other, and, on certain conditions, 
to grant advances to cultivators to aid them in raising the leaf. 
The cultivators, on the other hand, may not plant tobacco without 
permits from the r^gie, although the power of refusing a permit, 
except to known smugglers or persons of notoriously bad conduct, 
seems to be doubtful; nor may they sell to any pnrehaset, unless for 
export, except to the regie, while they arc bound to deposit the 
whole of the tobacco crops which they raise in any one year in the 
entrepots of the regie before the month of August of the year follow’ing, 


Iable a . — Showing Revenues ceded to Ottoman Public Debt Administration at Various Periods to jgoy-igoS. 


H«»ds of Revenue. 

1 .fiHt year of 
CluUiu hunkcis, 

Average for 
Fiist i'lvc years 
uf Council of 
Public Debt, 
1882—83, 1886—87. 

Average for 
Second Five Years 
of C^oUlK.il of 
Public 1 >ebt, 
1887-88, i8yi-02 

Average for 
'J’liird Five ^'enrs 
of Couiuil of 
PiiIjIk- Debt, 
i8v2-9j, 1896-97. 

Averaj^e for 
Fourth Five Years 
of Council of 
Public Debt, 
1897-98, lyoi-j. 

Average for 
Fifth Five Vcais 
of Council of 
Public J>ebt, 
1902-j. lyot,-;. 

1907-8. 

Six Indirect Contributions : — * 

£T 


Cl' 





Tobacco 

881 ,563 

822,633 

755.489 

788,384 

725,641 

815,923 

899,352 

Salt 

634,936 

651,057 

702,150 

755.97H 

861,406 

987,417 

1,123,886 

Stamps 

i 29.«33 

146,822 

185,930 

212,815 

221,850 

321,193 

366,255 

Sj)ints 

I'lshenes 

i 77 ,i ()3 

I 9«,356 

229,059 

258,848 

269,482 

273,893 

283,301 

2(>,o6^ 

34,356 

44,307 

44,337 

47,294 

53,032 

69,549 

Silk 

17,1 1 8 

24.145 

. 39 . 39 « 

56,393 

69,012 

98,731 

131,218 

Extra Budgetary Receipts f 

— 




2,797 

25,757 

— 

Total of Six Indirect Conti’i- 
bulions 

1,866,677 

1,937,369 

1.956,333 

2,116,755 

2,197,488 

2,575,946 

2.873, Sf'i 

I'obacco I'lth#' 

not collected 

72,340 

«i,8(><) 

104,088 

99,276 

172,473 

2 JO,o 08 

Eastern Kumelian Annuity 

„ 

150,040 

I 2(>,()88 

129,222 

88,082 

159,628 

114,020 

Excess of Cyprus Revenues , 

,, 

130,000 

113,557 

192,590 

102,596 

102,596 

102,596 

Tax on Tumbeki .... 


50,000 

50,000 

1 50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Total Gross Revenue . 

1,806,677 

2 , 339,749 

2,328,444 

2,503,261 

2,53^,042 

4 >S ,537 

5,060,643 

3 , 35 <h 245 3 : 

Expenses 

37^789 

388,000 

392,403 

346,143 

522,798 

572 , 85 f> 

Total Net Revenue .... 

1,487,888 

G 95 G 749 

1,936,041 

2,157,118 

2,119,505 

2,537,845 

2.777.395 


* Exclusive of ;/;T5 o,ooo representing the retrocession of the reftish (Egyptian tax, abolished in 1S95) to the r^gie. 
t Up to 1902-1903 the extra- budgetary receipts and fanes had been carried to account of the respective revenues concerned; after 
that date they were pl.accd under a special heading. After 1905-1906 extra-budgetary receipts relating to expenditure previously 
eiiected have been deducted from " General Expenses." 

t The 3 % customs surtax is not included in this table. It came into force on the 13th of July 1907, and produced during the 
remainder of the financial year £1*544,987; 25% of this revenue is ceded to the public debt ; the remainder reverts to the government. 


Table B. — Position of the Ottoman Public Debt on the jst of March ija6 [March 14, igro). 



De.signation of Loans. 

Nominal Capital 
issued. 

Annuities. 

Nominal Capital 
redeemed at ist 
March 1326 {1910). 

Nominal Capital in 
circulation on 1st 
March 1326 (1910). 

Debt controlled by the 
administration of the 
Ott9man PublioJ^bt. 

/Wnlficjjll)ebt 4 % ' 

Wfkish I-ottery Bond.s * . . . . ^ . 

4 % Loah 1890 

.5% » 

4 % V 19^3 Fisheries 

^ *„ Bagdad ist Series .... 

4 % ,7 „ 2nd „ 

'-4 % »7 1994 - . . . 

4 % ,} 1995 Military Equipment 

4 % „ 1901-1905 

M. %■ .. 1908 

£T 

42,275,772 

15,632,548 

4,990,500 

3,272,720 

2.640.000 

2.376.000 

4.752.000 

2.750.000 

2.640.000 
5,306,664 
4 , 7 aL 124 

1,887,375 

270.000 

249,975 

180.000 
118,800 

97,120 

200.000 
123, 75« 

118.800 

238.800 
212,000 

2,345,010 

3,599,592 

1,509,200 

289,300 

105,424 

15,642 

8,426 

57,090 

83 . 55 (> 

123,420 

£'r 

39,930,762 

12,032,956 

3,490,300 

2,983,420 

2,534,576 

2,360,358 

4,743,574 

2,692,910 

2,556,444 

5,183,244 

4,711,124 

Q 

'’4 Loan 1893 TumbSki 

^ X „ . 1894 

4 % „ 1902 1 

4 % „* 1855 

1 4 % „ 1891 

„ 1894 

^4 % « T 9‘>9 

91,356,328 

1,010,010 

1.760.000 

8, 600, 020 

5.500.000 
6,948,612 

9,033,574 

7,000,004 

3,696,620 

50,000 

76,560 

390.000 
167,869 
308,686 
362,174 

350.000 

8,136,660 

239,800 

136,202 

367,180 

1,303,280 

777,700 

852,808 

83,219,668 

760,210 

1,623,798 

8,232,840 

4.196,720 

6,170,912 

8,180,766 

7,000,004 


Total . 

131,198,548 

5,401,909 

11,813,630 

ii 9 > 384 , 9 i 8 


^ The capital in circulation for these loans, established on the 1st of March 1 326 (1910), is approximate. 
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and may not move any tobacco from the place where they cultivate 
it without the rule's express authority. In wder to facilitate 
supervision, a mininum area of one-half of a deunum (a deunum = 
about one-fourth of an acre) is fixed for ground upon which tobacco 
may be cultivated; in the suburban districts of Constantinople 
ana some other towns, and in enclosures surrounded by walls and 
attached to dwelling-houses, it is altogether prohibited. For its 
privileges the r6gie has to pay a rent of /T75o,ooo per annum to the 
gjovernment (assigned to bondholders), ^ even if it has no revenues 
at all," and after the payment of a dividend of 8 % to its shareholders, 
and certain other deductions, it has to share profits with the govern- 
ment and the bondholders according to a sliding scale agreed upon 
between the three parties. The r6gic did badly during the first 
four years of its existence, owing principally to two causes : (i) 
its ineffectual power to deal with contraband to which the system 
described above leaves the door wide open; (2) the admission 
of other than Turkish tobaccos into Egypt, which depnved it at 
once of about /Tioo.ooo per annum. So great were its losses 
that in the year 1^87- 1888 it was obliged to write them oft by reducing 
its capital from j^2,ooo,ooo to ^i,6ou,ooo. At the same time it w'as 
granted an extension of penal powers, and the losses on reftieh (duty 
on tobacco exported to Egypt) were to be jiarlially borne by the 
public debt administration. Things went biftter with it from that 
time until 1894-1895, when, owing to internal troubles in the empire, 
and the consequent fear of creating worse disorders, by the strict 
cnforcemeni 01 the monopoly, the government withdrew most of 
its support, and contraband enormously increased. The following 
table shows the movement of the revenue of the r6gie from the year 
1887-1888 to 1908 1909 inclusive : — 


Average for 

Gross receipts 

Total expenses, in- 

Net 

5 years. 

from ail sources. 

eluding fixed charges. 

revenue. 



{j 

£ 1 ' 

1887-1892 

1,924,264 

L 735 . 89 b 

188,368 

1892-1897 

2,330,786 

2 . 09 «. 3 I 7 

2,037,190 

1,898,646 

* 293 , 59 f> 

1897-1902 

*199, » 9 I 

1902-1907 

2,511,921 

2,104,739 

407,182 

Year 1907-8 

2,6(> o ,895 

2,146,864 

514.031 

„ 190H-9 

2,597j909 

2 . 1 ^ 7,795 



* There was a heavy fall in the receipts in the four years 1895-1896 
to iSgS-iHgcj inclusive. The climax was readied in i8<)7-i898 when 
the net re\h;nue amounted to only £^>^,975 compared with 
;^352,ooo in 1894-189'), and it did not revert to its previous level 
until 1902-1901. This was the result of the Armenian massacre's, 
the wholesale emigration of Armenians of all classes, the accompany- 
ing profound political unrest throughout the country, and the groat 
extension of contraband which ensued from it. 

Negotiations were initiated in 1910 for the prolongation of the 
concession of the toliacco monopoly, which reaches its term in 

1913- 

Railway Gmfantm,—\}]) to 1888 the only railways existing 
in the Turkish Empire (exclusive of Egypt) were, in Europe, the 
Constantinople-Adrianople-riiilippopolis line and the Salonica- 
Mitrovitzaline (finished in 1872); and in Asia Minor, the Smyma- 
Aidin (completed in 1866), the Smyrna-Cassaba (completed in 
1866), the ConsLantinople-Ismid (completed in 1872), the Mersina- 
Adana (completed in 1886). The want of railways in Asia Minor 
was urgently felt, but no capitalists were willing to risk their 
money in Turkish railways without a substantial guarantee, and 
a guarantee of the Turkish government alone was not considered 
substantial enough. In 1888 it was proposed by the public debt 
administration to undertake the collection of specified revenues 
to be set aside for the provision of railway guarantees, the 
principle to be followed being, generally, that such revenues 
.should consist of the tithes of the districts through v/hich the 
railways would pass, and that t,he public debt should hand over 
to guaranteed railway companies the amounts of their guarantees 
before transmitting to the imperial government any of the pro- 
ceeds of the revenue so collected. The government adopted this 
proposal, and laid down as a principle that it would guarantee 
the gross receipts per kilometre of guaranteed railways, such 
gross receipts to be settled for each railway on its own merits. 
Considerable competition ensued for the railway concessions 
under this system. The first granted was for the extension of 
the Constanlinople-Ismid railway to Angora to a group of German 
and British capitalists in 1888. The Germans having bought 
out the British rights, this concession became a purely German 
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afioir, although a certain proportion of the capital was found in 
London. Since that time various other concessions have been 
granted to French and German financial groups, principally the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank group of Paris and the Deutsche Bank 
group of Berlin. 

The systems of guarantee above described arc clearly faulty, 
since theoretically the railway company which ran no trains at 
all would, up to the limit of its guarantee, make the largest 
profits. The concessionnaire companies have, however, wisely 
taken the view that it is better to depend upon their own revenues 
than upon any government guarantee, and have done their best 
to develop the working value of the lines in their charge. The 
economic effect of the railways upon the districts through which 
they run is apparent from the comparative values of the tithes in 
the regions traversed by the Anatolian railway in 1889 and 1898 
in which years it so happened that prices were almost at exactly 
the same level, and again in 1908-1909, when they were only 
slightly higher. Thus in 1889 they produced iTi45,378, in 1898 
3tT2i5, 470, and in 1908-1909 £T28 i, 919. 

A different system, still more uneconomic than the kilometric 
guarantee pure and simple, was adopted in the case of the Bagdad 
railway. In January 1902 the German group holding the 
Anatolian railway concession was granted a further concession for 
extending that railway from Konia, then its terminus, through 
the Taurus range and by way of the Euphrates, Nisibin, Mosul, 
the Tigris, Bagdad, Kcrbcia and Nejef to Basra, thus establishing 
railway communication between the Bosporus and the Persian 
Gulf. The total length, including branches to Adana, Orfa 
(the ancient Edessa) and other places was to exceed 1550 m.; 
the kilometric guarantee granted was 15,500 francs (£620). 
It .should be noted that this concession was substituted for one 
negotiated by the same group, and projected to pass tlirough 
Diarbekr. This raised strong objections on the part of Russia, 
and led to the Black Sea Basin agreement reserving to Russia 
the sole right to construct railways in the northern portion of Asia 
Minor. 'J’he Anatolian railway company, apparently unable to 
handle the concession above described, initiated fresh negotia- 
tions which resulted in the Bagdad railway convention (March 
5, 11)03). This convention caused much excitement and irrita- 
tion in Great Britain, owing to the encroachment of German 
influence sanctioned by it on territories bordering the Persian 
Gulf, hitherto considered to fall solely within the sphere of British 
influence. Attempts were made by the German group, assisted 
by their government, to secure the participation of both Britain 
and France in the conee.ssion. These were successful in France, 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank group agreeing to undertake 30 % 
of the finance without, however, any countenance from the 
French government — the “ Glarus Syndicate ” being formed for 
apportioning interests. The British government seemed, at 
gne time, rather to favour a British participation, but when the 
terms of the convention were published, the strongest objection 
was taken to the constitution of the hoard of directors which 
established German control in perpetuity, while it was 
evident from the general tenor of the convention that a 
political bias informed the whole; in the end public feeling 
ran so high that any Bntish participation became impossible. 

The financial advantages, however, granted by the Turkish 
government were singularly favourable to the concessionaires 
and onerous to itself. The kilometric guarantee of 15,500 francs 
(/620) was split into two parts, 4500 francs {£1^0) being granted 
as the fixed working expenses of the line, all receipts in excess of 
which amount were to be credited to the Turkish government 
in reduction of the remaining 11,000 francs (;^44o) which took the 
form of an annuity to be capitalized as a 4 state loan redeemable in 
99 years, that being the period fixed for the duration of the conces- 
sion. The line was to be constructed in sections of 200 kilometres 
(125 m.) each, and as the complete plans and drawings of each were 
presented at the times and in the order specified in the convention, 
the government was to dehver to the concessionaires government 
securities representing the capitalization of the annuity accruing 
to that section. The capital sum per section was fixea, in round 
figures, at 54,000,000 francs (/2, 160,000), subject to adjustment 
when section was complete and its actual length definitely 
measured up. A minimum net price of 81 i % was fixed for the 
realization of thOB© securities on the market. The bonds are secured 
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on the surplus of the revenues assigned to the guarantee of the 
Anatolian railway collected by the Pubhc Debt Administration, 
on the excess revenue, after certam deductions, accruinj' to the 
government under the '■ Annex-Decree to the Decree of Muharrem ” 
above described, on the sheep tax of the vilayets of Koniah, Adana 
and Aleppo, and on the railway itself. Tlie'hrst series (54,000,000 
francs or ;^2.i (>0,000), was duly handed over to the concessionaires 
in 1903, and was flouted in Berlin at 8(>'4 % realizing the sum of 
/1, 808, 000. 'J'he division of the line into equal sections of 200 
kilometres apiece })roduced at once a somewhat ridiculous result. 
The little town ol ilrer.li, some 190 kilometres distant from Konia. 
presented the only excusable- locality ior the terminus of the first 
section, and even that jilaee i.s 90 kilometn-s distant from Karaman, 
the last town of any importance for some hundreds of miles on the 
way to the Euphrates valley, the country between the two towns 
btmig desolate and sparsely inhabited. But the Bagdad Railway 
Company ^ (the sliare capital ol which is ^‘(ioo^ooo hall paid up)» 
naturally anxious to earn tlu* wliole of the capitalized .subvention, 
completed the construction of the entire 200 kilometres. The line 
was thus continued to a station taking its name Iroin Bnlgurlu. 
a small straggling village four miles away, between which and Eregli 
there is not a sniffle habitation But even this did not quite c(>m 
plete the distance, and the line was carried on for still another 
kilometre and there stopped, “ v.'ith its pair of rails gauntly jiro- 
jecting from the jicrmanent way " (kraser, 77 ic S/iorf Citt to lndia, 
1909). The outside cost of const ruction of the first .section, which 
lies entirely m the plains ol Konia, is estimated to have been 
^025.<)()o; the conqiaiiy retained, therefoie, a profit of at least 
j ] millions St ei ling on this first part of the enterjinse I n the second 
.section the Taurus range is readied. aft<T which the construction 
liecomes much more difficult and costly On the 2nd ol june H)<>8 
a fresh convention was sigm-d between the government and the 
liagdad Rail wav Company iiroviding, on the same tinancial basis, 
ior the extension of the line liom Jhilgiirlu to IJdif and of the con 
struction of a laandi from Td-liab('sh to .Alejijio. covering a total 
agg.re/.^ate length of ajiproximati'ly 8.jo kilometres. The princmle 
of equal sections of 20c) Ivilonietres was thus set on one side. The 
payments^ to the companv were to be made in two lump sums 
forming .series 2 and 5 " of the “ iiupenal (hloiiian Bagdad 
railway loan, series 2 aniouriling to )2o,o()o, wliich was delivered 
to the company on the signature ol' the contract, and series ^ to 
;^4, 700,000. The Bagdad railway must lor nuidi time he a heavy 


Ottoman Railways worked at end of j^oS. 


Designation of Main Lines. 

Length in 
Miles (including 
1 ranch lines) . 

Amount 

Kilomctric 

Guarantees, 

Turkey in Europe ;— 
Oriental Railways 2 
Salonica-Monastir . 
Salonica-Constantinopl e 

815 

137 

3^7 

57 * 

620 

Total European Turkey 

1269 


Turkey in Asia: — 
Hamidic Railway of the 
Hejaz'* .... 
Anatolian Railway, . 

932 

^35 

Nil. 

Varies from £270 to 

Bagdad Railway(Kouia- 
Bulguiii .section) ^ . 

124 

;^0OO. 

£b2o : Annuity /440 
Working Expenses 

Mudania-Brusa 
Smyrna-Aidin . 
Smyrna-Ca.s.saba . 

2b 

320 

322 

;^l80. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

For main-line and 
Burnabat and Man- 
isa-Soma branches 

Damascus -1 lama , 
Mcrsina- Adana ® . 

Jaffa Jerusalem 

1 

361 

■42 

54 

the government 
guarantees ;^92,4oo 
as half the annual 

1 receipts. For the 
Alasbehr-Karahis.sar 
extension, there is a 
kilometnc guarantee 
uf/j 755 . 

520 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1 'otal Asiatic Turkey 

2816 


Crand Total 

4085 



Rc^ult^ of ji)oS according to the .Nationality of the Capital. 


Nationality 

Companies or Societies. 

of the 
Capital. 

Ottoman 

Hejaz Railway .... 

r Salonica-Monastir Railway . 
Bagdad Railway .... 
Mersma-Adana Railway . 

German 

Anatolia — 't 


Haidar Pasha-Angora 1 
Eskishehr- Konia j 


1 Hamidie-Adabazar j 

English 

Aidin Railway 

Austro- • 

% 

German 

Oriental Railways 


'll Sa^^ica- Constantinople June- 


Smyrna Kassaba and Exten- 

French . , 

sions 

N # 


• Damasous-Hama and Exten- 


• ^ons (Rayak- Aleppo) . . 

Various . 

Jalfa- Jerusalem .... 
Mudania-Brusa .... 


Totals 


Lengths Worked. 

Gross 
Receipts 
for the 
Year 1908. 

Guarantees 
paid by 
tile State 
for the 
Year 1908. 

Rents 
paid to 
the State 
for the 
Year 1908. 

Totals 

Totals 
. per 
Nation- 
alities. 

Average 
receipts 
per mile 
per 

Nation- 

ality. 

per 

Company. 

per Nation- 
ality. 

per 

Companies. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

932 

932 

1.50,435 



150,435 

150,435 

lOi 

137 


129,854 

— 

243 

129,611 



124 


14,578 

108,155 


122,733 



42 

^ 93« 

30,400 



30,400 

841,081 

885 

t>.f5 


209,105 

1 1 7,030 






102,570 

.18,755 

— 

552,337 





4.877 

— 

— 




320 

320 

293.104 

— 


293,104 

293,104 

916 
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weight on the Turkish ljudget, the country through which jt passes — 
with the exception tff-the sections passing from Adana to Osmanieh, 
♦ thpugh the Kiltis-Aleppo-Euphrates district (that is, the first point 
at» which the line crosses the Euphrates some Ooo m. from Bagdad), 
and to a lesser extent through the plains of Scruj and Harran — 
being very sparsely populated, while the financial system adopted 
offers no inducement to the concessionaire company to work for 


ciallv formed by the Anatolian railway group for the execu- 
tion, which the Aoatolian Railway Company guarantees under the 
Bagriad Railway Convention, of the Bagdad railway concession. 


increasing earnings. It should be mentioned that the Bagdad 
Railway Company has sublet the working of the line to the Anato- 
lian Railway Company at the rate of /148 per kilometre, as against 
the £i%o per kilometre guaranteed by the Turkish government 


- The line from Mustafa-Pasha to Vakarel now lies in the king- 
dom of Bulgaria. 

^ Constructed and worked by the State. 

* Extension of Anatolian Railway. 

* The Anatolian Railway group (German) has obtained control 
of this little railway, which was originally British. 
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—an additional indication, if any were needed, of tlie thrift- 
lessness of the latter m the matter. Moreover, the Anatolian 
railway receives, under the original Bagdad railway convention 
(i) an annuity of 14,000 per annum for thirty years as com- 
pensation for strengthening its permanent way sufficiently to 
permit of the running of express trains, and (2) a second annuity 
of £1^,000 in perpetuity to compensate it for running express 
trains — this to begin as soon as the mam Bagdad line reaches 
Aleppo. 

Ii was stated in the preface to the budget of 1910 that the 
government would grant no more railway concessions carrying 
guarantees. The amount inscribed for railway guarantees in the 
budget of 1910 was £746,790. The tables on p. 440 show the 
respective lengths of the various Ottoman railways open and 
worked at the end of 1908 and the amount of kilometric guaran- 
tees which they carried — and the lengths, &c., of railways worked 
by the various companies according to the nationality of the 
concessionaire groups. 

Banks.-- At the close of the Crimean War a British hank was 
opened in 185^) at Constantinople under the name of the Ottoman 
Bank, with a capital of ^500,000 fully paid up. In 1863 this was 
merged in an Anglo-French bank, under a concession from the 
Turkish government, as a state bank under tlie name of the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank, with a capital of increased m 1805 to 

5^4,050,000 and in 1875 to 5^10,000,0^0, one-half of which is paid 
up. 'I'hc original concession'^to the year 1893 w is in 1875 extended 
to 19U. and in 1895 to 1925. The bank acts as banker to the 
government, for which it has a fixed annual commission, and it 
is obliged to make a permanent statutor>^ advance to the govern- 
ment of /'ri, 000, 000, against the deposit by the {',overnnaent of 
marketable securities bearing interest at a rate agn‘<‘d upon. The 
bank has the exclusive privilege of issuing bank-notes payable 
in gold. Its central oflice is in Constantinople, and it is managed 
by a director-general and advisory committee appointed by com- 
mittees in London and Pans. 

The National Hank of Turkey (a limited Ottoman Company), 
is a purely British concern with a capital of ;(,T .ooo.ooo, founded 
by imperial firman of the nth of April 1909, under the auspices of 
Sir Ernest Cassel. it is understood that it was onginalod at the 
unotheial instigation of both the British and Ottoman governments, 
with the idea of forming a channel for the more generous investment 
of British capital in Turkey under the new regime, so that Jh'itisli 
financied interests might play a more important jiart m the Otto- 
man Empire than has been the case since the state bankruptcy of 
i 87(). This bank brought out the Constant inoi>le municipal loan 
of 1909 (/t, 000,000). Other banks doing business m Constantinople 
are the Deutsche Bank, the Deutsche ^Orient Bank, the Crhht Lyon- 
nais, the Wiener Banh-Verem, the Bu^sian Bank for Commerce and 
Industry, the Bank of Mitylenc, the Banfi of Salomca and the Bank 
of Athens. 

Monetary System — The monetary system presents a spectacle 
of perjilexing confusion, which is a remnant of the complete chaos 
which prevailed before the reforms initiated in 1844 by Sultan 
Abd-ul-Mejid. The basis of the system adopted was the double 
standard with a fixed relation of 1 to 1 5 09. and free coinage. The 
unit was the piastre 2^d.). nominally sulidivided into 40 paras. 
The gold pound (t8s 2d.) was eciui valent to 100 piastres; the gold 
pieces struck were /T5, ;;^Ti, £T^ and ;)fTf ; the standard is o'qiO^ 
fine, and the weight 7.216 grammes. The silver coinage consisted 
of the mcjidie (weight 24-055 grammes, 0-830 fine), equivalent to 
20 piastres, and its subdivisions 10, 5 2, i, and ^ piastre pieces. 
The altilik, beshlik and metallik currencies struck, the first and 
last in the reign of Mahmud II. and Abd-ul-Mejid, and the second 
in the reign of Mahmud only, were not included in the reform; 
these were debased currencies bearing a nominal value, the altilik 
' of 6. 3 and 1^. piastres, the beshlik of 5 and 2^ ])ia.stres. the metallik 
of T, i and i pi.astrcs; they represented the last degree of an age- 
long nionetary depreciation, the original piastre having had a value 
of about 5s. 7d., which had fallen to 2jd. The heavy depreciation 
in silver causing large losses to the government, free coinage was 
suspended in 1880, and the nominal value of the mejidie was 
reduced by decree to 19 piastres (io5-2(> piastres thus = £Tt). while 
in the same year the debased currencies were reduced, altilik, 
the ()-piastre piece to 5 piastres, the 3-i)iastre piece to zk piastres, 
the T. (-piastre piece' to i|^ piastre; beshlik, tlie 5-pia.strc jiiece to 
ai piastres, the 2il-piastre piece to i^-piastre; metallik. the i-piastre 
piece to i piastre^the ^-piastre iiiecc to I piastre, the T piastre piece 
to 4 piastre— these values representing approximately the intrinsic 
value of the silver, at mcjidie standard, contained in the debased 
coins. The copper coinage (113,000.000 piastres) and the paper 
currency (kaimP) (1,600,000,000 piastres) referred to in the above 
sketch were withdrawn in 1880 bv repudiation. The 20-piastre 
mcjidie currency, in spite of the further enormous depreciation 
of silver since 1880, has scarcely varied m the Constantinople 
market, but has always remained at a discount of about 3 % 
(between to8 and 109 piastres to the pound) under government 
rate* this is doubtless due to the fact that the demand and supply 
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of the coins in that market are very evenly balanced. The parity 
thus working out at 102*60, gold continued to be held away from 
the treasury, and in 1909 the government decided to accept tiie 
'J'urkish pound at the last named rate. The fractional mejidie 
coins (5, 2 and i piastres) are quoted at a separate rate in 
the market, usually at a premium over the 20-piastre piece. 
In the last twelve years of tne 19th century the altilik currency 
was almost entirely withdrawn, and replaced by fractional mejidie; 
a large proportion of the beshlik has also been withdrawn, but the 
metallik has not been touched. These debased currencies are 
usually at a premium over gold owing to the extreme scarcity of 
fractional coinage. The standard of the altilik is about 0 440 
line, that of the beshlik is 0185 to 0-225 6ne, that of the metallik 
is 0*170 fine. Foreign gold coins, especially the pound sterling 
(par value no piastres) and the French 20-franc piece (par value 
87^ piastres) have free currency. Throughout Arabia and m 
Tripoli (Africa) the principal money used is the silver Maria Theresa 
dollar tariffed by the Ottoman government at 12 piastres. The 
Indian rupee and the Persian kran are widely circulated through 
Mesopotamia; in Basra transactions are counted m krans, taking 
as a Axed exchange ^Ti — 34-15 krans. The general monetary 
confusion is greatly intensified by the fact that the piastre unit 
vanes for almost every province; thus, while tht* pound at 
Constantinople is counted at 108 piastres silver, it is at about 
127 piastres lor one kind of transaction and 180 for another in 
Smyrna, 135 piastres at Adrianople, 140 at Jerusalem, and so 
forth, accounts being kept in " abusive piastres," which exist no 
longer. In some towns, e.g. Adrianople, .small change is often 
supplemented by cardboard tickets, metal discs. See., put into 
circulation by private establishments or individuals of good 
credit. 

A commission (the successor of many), was instituted at the 
ministry ol finance in 1910, to draw up proposals for setting this 
confusion in order. In his 1910 budget speech the minister of 
finance, Javid Bey, demanded authority to create a new aluminium 
coinage of 5. to. ’20 and 40 para pieces, of wliich he would issue, 
in the course of three years, a nominal amount of /^Ti.ooo.ckk) 
to those provinces m which there was a great scarcity of small 
coins. I'he amounts of 'rurkisli gold, silver and debased coinage 
in circulation are approximately j(TK»,50(.),ooo, in gold, ;([T8,70o,ooo 
(9.p).ooo,ooo piastres at 108) in silver me] idles and fractions, and 
200 000,000 piastres in besklik and metallik. 

Tenure of Property . — Real property is hold in one of four various 
ways: either mulk, emiriye, vahuf or khaliyc. (i) Mulk is the 
absolute property of its owner, and can lie disposed of by him as 
he wills without restrictions, save' those enumerated lower down 
{(iencral DisposCions) as general tor all the four classes. 
property governed chiefly by the Shert (sacred law). A duty 
of 10 jier milk* on its estimated value has to be paid on trans- 
fer by sale, donation or testament ; 5 per mille on transfer by 
inheritance; and a registration duty on expenses of transfer. 
(2) Rmirtye is practically "public domains." The state may grant 
land of this category to ])rivale persons on payment by the latter 
of the value of the proprietary right- the tithes, ground -rent 
(should there be private buildings upon it), and the land-tax. 
it is administered by imperial functionaries called arasi-memuYU\ 
it is with the consent of the latter only that the proprietary rights 
can be .sold. These rights are of simple posse.s.sion, but they are 
transmissible in certain degrees to the heirs of the possessor. Emi- 
nyc cannot be mortgaged, but can be given as security for debt 
on condition that it be restored when the debt has been repaid. 
Che creditor may demand the arazi-memuru to proceed to a forced 
sale, but the arazi-m^muru is not obliged to comply with that de- 
mand ; no forced sale mav take ])lace after the decease of the debtor. 
Emiriye is not transmissible by will, but may be tran.sferred by dona- 
tion, which returns to the donor should he outlive the beneficiary'. 
Should a proprietor of cminye plant trees or vines, or erect buildings 
upon It, with the consent of the state, they are considered as mulk ; 
an annual tax repre.sentmg the value of the tithes on the portions 
of emiriye thus utilized is levied. The emiriye then becomes mulk. 
with certain restrictions as to transfer dues. A transfer duty of 
5 on the estimated value of emiriye is paid on transmission 
by sale, inheritance or donation, of 2I' % on the amount of the 
debt in case of mortgage or release from mortgage, and of 10 Ho 
on expenses of registration. A difff'rent scale is established for 
emiriye with nwukataa (rent paid for emiriye with mulk property 
established upon it). (3) Vakuf is "all pre^erty dedicated to 
God. of which the revenue is consecrated to His poor "; or " pro- 
perty of which the usufruct, such as tithe, taxes and rents, is attri- 
buted to a work of charity and of public interest." When once 
a properly has been registered as vakuf it can never be withdrawn. 
There are two classes of vakuf : [a) Land so declared cither directly 
by the sovereign or in virtue of imperial authority; (h) lands 
transformed by their proprietors from mulk into vahuf. The laws 
and regulations concernim; vakuf are too intricate to be described ; 
generally it may be said that they form a great obstruction to 
dealing with a large proportion of the most valuable property in 
Turkey, and therefore to the prosperity of the country. The 
vakuf s are administer* I bv a special ministerial department (evkaf 
nazarcti). whose property, on behalf of the state, they theoretically 
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aro. The eficct ol the original system was that a vakuf property 
became the inalienable property ol the state, and the original 
proprietor a mere tenant. All lundamental repairs thus tell to 
the charge ol the state, which could not aliord to ollect them, and the 
ua/m/ revenues decreased so rapidly that already m the reign of 
Selim 1. {1511*1520) a serious etlort was made to deal with the 
dilficulty. Hut this resulted in so heavy a burden upon the public 
that the law had again to be altered to extend hereditary rights, 
and to aflmit a system ol mortgage which was assimilated to that 
for rminye: but the evils were little more than palliated. The 
curious gilds called ^uedik must here be iiKnilioned. 'Ihey were 
established at a time when industry was not tree, and the govern- 
ment hxed the number ol artisans ol every kind oi trade in each 
town, no one liaving the light to increa.se that number I'lie 
gucihk, tlien, had the right to erect buildings on vaknj property 
and supply it with the tools, &c., necessary to exercise a trade. 
Tlie ancient ^edik$ have not been aboli.shed, the government not 
daring to deprive them ol their privileges; ])ul since the Tanzim5t 
no new ones have been created, industry being declared free. 
The various special dues payable on vakuf form too long a list 
to be inserted; the highest is 50 per rnille. (4) Kkuhyc. Tins 
pro})erty is also styled mevad. It consists of uncultivated or roug,h 
lands, such as mountains, ston)^ ground, &c., which ate u.sejess 
without clearame, to which no possession is churned, and which 
are at sucli a distance from the nearest dwelling that the liuman 
voice criunot Iw made to reach tlntn from that dwelling. Any 
one can obtain a gratuitous ])t;rmit to t Icar and cultivate such lands; 
the law.s governing ordinary agricultural land.s then apply to them. 
'J'he permit i.s witlidrawn il the cleiLraiice is not ellected within 
three years. If the clearance i.s ellected without the ueces.sary 
permit, the land is nevertheh'ss granted on application, and on the 
payment ol the tapu ot sum paid by the proprietor to the state for 
the value of the land. 

Gmeral DUpositions , — By the “ protocol of tlie 7th Seler 12^4 
AH.” iorcigncrs may enjoy the rights of jwopnetorship on the 
same conditions as Ottoman subjects throughout the empire, save 
in the iltjaz. The transmi.ssion of jiropcrty front a foieigner 
to his heirs is therefore governed by the Ottoman laws, and not 
tho.se of the country to winch he belongs. The real properly ol a 
Mussulman does not pa.ss by inhcritanee to non-Mussulman heirs, 
but may pass to his Mussulman heir.s of a foreign nationahtjg 
and vice \ersa. Brojierty of an incliyidua) wJio has abandoned 
Ottoman nationality witlioul legal authority so to do does not 
pass to heirs, whether Ottoman or foreign, but devolves to the 
state; if legal authority lias been granted tlie gov enmient under 
which the foreign heirs In'C must ha\'e accepted the protocol above 
cited. An heir who lias \'oliintarily caused the death of Bic person 
from wliom I'e should inherit los( s all rights of succession. It is 
not proposed to trace thc' formalities of transfer and liaiisnussion 
of real property here; they isill be found in vol. in. of the Dustur 
(Ottoman Code). Minerals are worked according to tlie law of the 
I4tli Svfer 1324 (March 2(1 1006). Mines can only lie exploited in 
virtue of an imperial iracle The concessions are to be for og years 
With the exception of chrome, emer>', boraeite and other minerals 
found only in the fonti of dqio.sits, which may be granted for not 
less than 40 years or more than yg years. They may be dispo.sed 
of under certain conditions to third parties, and they may be in- 
herited. Immovable property, working plant, tools and fixtinTB, 
cannot be seized for payment of debts. I'or the di.scovery of iiuiies, 
siiccial permits of research, on which there is a fee of £T5 tc) ;([Ti5. 
are necessary; lull details of the requisite formalities are given in 
the law. No researches are permitted in boroughs and village.s 
or in forests, pasturages, &c., if it be considered that they would 
interfere with, public convenience. Two permits are not granted 
for the same mineral within the same area, until the first has lapsed 
Specimens may be sent to Europe for expert examination up to 
an aggregate vHuglK of tons, on paying the requisite duties. 
Explosive.8 are undOr-thc control of the local authorities, order 
to obtain pqmits foreigners must first have adhered lo the law 
of 1293 (a.«.).- The original discoverer of a mine is entitled to a 
certain indemnity for ” ^ght of discovery ” to be paid by the con- 
cessiemaire of that .imno, should the discoverer be unable to work 
it. To obtain a. ocmoCTsion. formalities detailed in thci law imisi be 
complied wftlC- Wder a penalty of /Tioo to ^Tioob. Should o, 
different mineral froin that specified in the imperial firman for a 
mining concession be disco\'cred in a free state, a fresh firman 
ia necessary to qxploii? it. Discovered mines not registered by the 
government, or not worked for a period of gg years before the pro- 
mulgation of the law the 2()th of March igoO, are considensd as non- 
discovered. On the promulgation of the firman for the exploitation 
' of f mine, a fee of /T'io to ^fXioo becomes payable. Two calegones 
of' bent fixed and proportional, are jiayable to the state by mine- 
owners, The fixed rent *i.s 10 piastres per jevib (about 10.000 
aquare metres), to be paid whether the mine is worked or not. The 
proportional rent i$ from 1 to on the gross products of mines 

of vein formation, and from to 20% on those of mines of 

depocit fonnation; the percentages arc calculated on the value of 
the mineral after deduction of freight. Ac. to Europe and of 
treatment. The pmportional rents are lixecl bv the Mines Adminis- 
tration according to the- wealth, area and facility of working of 
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the mine, and arc inserted in the imperial firman governing the mine, 
and must be paid before the minerals arc exported. Yearly returns, 
under a penalty ol £T5 to ol the results of working have to 

be I'cndered to the Mines Administration. If payments due to the 
government are not made within two months ol due date, the mines 
may be seized by the authontics and sold to the highest bidder, 
'i'lic working of tlic mine must begin within two years of the date of 
the debvery of the mine to the concessionaire. Certain specified 
jilans must be delivered annually, under penalty of ;^T5 to ;^T25, 
to tlie Mines Administration, and, under similar penalties, all 
miormation and f.aeilities lor visiting the mines in d<'tail must be 
aflorded to go'vrnmoiit inspectors. Should a mine-owner, in the 
course of developing his mine, damage the mine of a iici^^hbouring 
owner, he must pay him an agreed indemnity. With the exception 
of the en,i;ineer and foreman, the employes must be Ottoman 
subjects. No part of the subterranean working of a mine may be 
abandoned without official permission obtained according to 
formalities .specified in the law. Owners ol the land 111 which a 
mine IS located have a prior nglit to work such mine under imperial 
(iniian, on the obtention of which a duty ol ;^T4 is payable; if they 
do not work if the concession may be granted to others, on payment 
of a certain compensation to the landowner. The research of a 
mine in no way impairs the rights of ownershij) of the land in which 
the mine is lo( aled If a minin.g coneession js gicUited within lands 
which arc pin ale projarly oi’ whicli are “ real vakuf lands ” {arazt’ 
t-mevhufhi- f^ahihii) only one liflh of the proportional rent is payable 
to the stale, lh<‘ otliei four-fifths reverting to the land-owner or 
the vakuf a, as the case mav l)e. As to ancient coins, and all kinds 
oi treasure of winch the jirojuietor is unknown, reference must be 
made to the l)Hi>tur, No. 4, p. 8y. 

Jfna.iooKAPHY. — 1. Topoi'faphy, Travels, &c.: The works of 
J B. Iriueriuer. of IBchaid Knolles and Sir B, Kycaul, of O. 0. de 
Busbecq (Busbcquius), Sir 'J'. Manway, tlie Chevalier [can Chardin. 
D. Se.stine and W, i-.ton {Survey of the J urkish Empire, 3rd ed., 
iMoi) are sforehouse.s of mlormation on Turkey from the lOth 
ceiituiy lo the end of the i8lh. More recent works of value are 
those of J. M. A. Ubicini, iMtres sur la Turqme (i853--i854, Eng. 
tidus., 2 Vols., 1856); D. Crquhart, The Spirit of the East (2 vols., 
18-^8); A. W. Kinglake (especially his Eothen, 1844); A. H, Layard, 
II. ]*'. 'J'ozer, bk S])enccr, Ami Boue, A. Vambery, W. M. Kainsay 
and J. CV. von Hahn (in ” Denkschriften ” of the K, Akad. de* 
Wisshischaften zu Wieu for i8()7-'i809). Sir C. Elliot's Twkey in 
Europe (London, 1907) is comprehensive and accurate. See also 
B. de Laveleye, La Phiinsule des Balkans (Brussels, 1886); V. 
Cuincl, La 'Jurquie 3 'Asie (5 vols., Pans, 1891-1894, and index 
TQoo); id Syrie J.iban ei Palestinr (Pans, 1890-1898); W. Miller, 

ravels and Politics in the Near East (London, 1898); M. Bernard, 
7 urquie d' Europe et 7 urquie U'Asie ( I *ans, 1899) ; M. von Oppenheim, 
Vom MiUclmcer zum persisohen Golfe, &c. (2 vols., Berlin, 1899- 
igoo) ; Lord Warkworth, Notes from a Diary tn Asiatic Turkey 
(London, 1898); Mark Sykes, I)ar-el-Jslam (London, 1903); D. 
ITaser, The. Short Cut to India (London, 1909) ; with the books cited 
und<T Turks and in articles on the separate divisions of the empire 
and on Mahommedan law, institutions and religion. 

2. Law, Commerce and Finance . b'. Belin, Essais sur Phisioire 
konomique de la Turquie (Pans, 1865); Aristarchi Bey, Legislation 
ottomane (8 voks., Constantinonle, 1808-187O); R. Bourke, Report 
to the British and Dutch Bondholders (London, 1882); O. Haupt, 
LTiistoire monHaire de. noire temps (Pans, 1886) • F. Ongley, and 
H. A Miller, Ottoman Land Code (London, 1892); MedjelU {Ottoman 
Civil Code) (Nico.sia, 1895) i Kendall. Turkish Bonds (London, 
1898) ; V Caillard. Babington-Snuth and Block. Reports on the Otto- 
man Public Debt (I..ondon. 1884-1898, 1899-1902, 1903-1910); 
Annual re oriental du tommene (Constantinople); Journal de la 
charnbre de commerce (Consiaiitmople, weekly); Annual Report of 
the R^gie Co-mUressh des Tahacs (Constantinople); Annual Report 
of the Comal of Foreign Bondholders (London); C. Morawitz, Les 
Finances de la Turquie (Paris, 1902); G. Young, Corps de droit otto- 
man (7 vols., C)xford, r905-ifa)b); JVch, Manuel des sociiUs anony- 
mes foncUonnant en Turqwc (Paris, 190^^)*, Alexis Bey, 

des pnneipaux risultats des chemins de fer de P empire ottoman 
(Constantinople, 1909). 

3. Defence '. Djevad Bey. Eiat militaire ottoman (Paris, 1885); 

H, A.. Die turkische Wehrmacht (Vienna, 1892); L. lAmouche, 
IP Organisation militaire de P empire ottoman (Paris, 1895); Lebrun- 
l<enaiid. La Turquie: puissance militaire (Paris, 1895); Haupt- 
man R4sky, Die wehrmacht der TUrhei (Vienna, I9t>5)* (See also 
Army.) (V. C.^) 

History 

Legend assigns to Oghuz, son of Kara Khan, the honour of 
being the father of the Ottomai' Turks. Their first appearance 
in history dales from a.d. 1227. in that year a horde, variously 
estimated at from two to four thousand souls, with their flocks 
and their slaves, driven originally from their Central Asian homes 
by the pressure of Mongol invasion, and who had sought in vain 
a refuge with the Scljukian sultan Ala-ud-din Kaikobad of Konia, 
were returning under their chief Suleiman Shah to their native 
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land. They were crossing the Euphrates, not far from the castle 
of Jaber, when the drowning of their le.ader by accident threw 
confusion into their ranks. Those who had not yet crossed the 
river refused, in face of this omen, to follow their brethren; the 
little band, numbering 400 warriors (according to others, consist- 
ing of 2000 horsemen) decided to remain under Ertoghrul, son of 
the drowned leader. Ertoghrul first camped at ] essin, 
Erzerum; a second appeal to Ala-ud-dm was 
more successful — the numbers of the immigrants had 
become too insignificant for their presence to be a source of danger. 
The lands of Karaja Dagh, near Angora, were assigned to the new 
settlers, who found there good pasturage and winter quarters. 
The help afforded by Ertoghrul to the Scljukian monarch on a 
critical occasion led to the addition of Sugut to his fief, with 
which he was now formally invested. Here Ertoghrul died 
in 1288 at the age of ninety, being succeeded in the leader- 
ship of the tribe by his son Osman. When, ex- 
onslaughts of Ghazan Mahmud Khan, 
ruler of Tabriz, and one of Jenghiz Khan’s lieu- 
tenants, the Seljukian Empire w^as at the point of dissolution, 
most of its feudatory vassals helped rather than hindered 
its downfall in the hope of retaining their fiefs as independent 
sovereigns. But Osman remained firm in his allegiance, and 
by repeated victories over the Greeks revived the drooping 
glories of his suzerain. His earliest conquest was Karaja Hissiir 
(1295), where first the name of Osman was substituted for that 
of the sultan in the weekly prayer. In that year Ala-ud-din 
Kaikol)ad II. conferred on him the proprietorship of the lands he 
had thus conquered by the sword, and presented him at the same 
time with the horse-tail, drum and banner which constituted the 
insignia ol independent command. Osman continued his vic- 
torious career against the Greeks, and by his valour and also 
through allying himself W'ith Keusse Mikhal, lord of Harman Kaya, 
became master of ATnegeul, Bilejik and Yar Hissar. His marriage 
with Mai Khatun, the daughter of the learned sheikh Edbali, 
has been surrounded by poetical legend; he married his son 
Qrkhan to the beautiful Greek Nilofer, daughter of the lord of 
Yar Hissai , whom he carried off from her destined bridegroom on 
her marriage-day; the fruits of this union w^ere Suleiman Pasha 
and Murad. In 1300 the Scljukian Empire crumbled away, and 
many small sUUes arose on its ruins. It w'as only after the death 
of his protector and benefactor Sultan Ala-ud-din IJ. tliat Osman 
declared his independence, and accordingly the Turkish historian 
dates the foundation of the Ottoman Empire from this event. 
Osman reigned as independent monarch until 1 326. He pursued 
liis conquests against the Greeks, and esUblished good govern- 
ment throughout his dominions, which at the time of his death 
included the valleys of the Sakaria and Adrano.s, extending 
southwards to Kutaiah and nort]n^'ards to the Sea of Marmora. 
Infirmity had compelled him towards the end of his life to 
depute the chief command to his younger son Orkhan, by whom 
in 1326 the conquest of Brusa was at last effected after a long 
siege. 

Orkhan’s military prowess secured for him the succession, 
to the cxclu.sion of his elder brother Ala-ud-din, who became 
his ^and vizier. At that time a number of 
^$ 2^1339 had replaced the Seljukian state. 

Though Yahsha Bey, grandson of Mahommed Kara- 
man Oghlu, had declared himself the successor of the Seljukian 
sultans, the princes of Aidin, Sarukhan, Menteshe, Kermian, 
Hamid, Tekke and Karassi declined to recognize his authority, 
and considered themselves independent, each in his own 
dominions. Their example was followed by the Kizil Ahmcdli 
Emir Shems-ed-din, whose family was afterwards known as the 
house of Isfendiar in Kastamuni. Tlie rest of the country 
was split up among Turcoman tribes, such as the Zulfikar in 
Marash and the Al-i-Ramazan in Adana. At his accession 
Orkhan was practically on the same footing with the.se, and 
avoided weakening himself in the struggle for the Seljukian 
inheritance, preferring at first to consolidate his forces at Brusa. 
There he continued to wrest from the Greeks the lands which 
their feeble arms were no longer able to defend. He took Aidos, 


Nicomedia, Her^ke, and, after a siege, Nicaea; Tarakli and 
Gemlik fell to his arms, and soon the whole of the shore of 
the Marmora up to Kartal was conquered, and the Byzantines 
retained on the continent of Asia Minor only Ala Shehr and 
Biga. These acquisitions were made between 1328 and 1338; 
in the latter year Orkhan achieved his first conquest from 
Mussulman hands by the capture of Karassi, the pretext being 
the quarrel for the succession on the death of the prince, 
Ajlan Bey. 

At this period the state of the Byzantine Empire was such as to 
render its powers of resistance insignificant; indeed the length 
of time during which it held out against the Turks is to be attri- 
buted rather to the lack of efficacious means at the disposal of 
its assailants than to any qualities possessed by its defenders. 
In Constantinople itself sedition and profligacy were rampant, 
the emperors were the tools of faction and cared but little for 
the interests of their subjects, whose lot was one of hopeless 
mi.sery and depravity. On the death of the emperor Andro- 
nicus 111 . in 1341 he was succeeded by John Palaeologus, a 
minor; and Cantacuzenus, the mayor of the palace, appealed 
to Orkhan for assistance to supplant him, giving in marriage 
to the Ottoman prince his daughter Theodora. Orkhan lent 
the desired aid ; his son Suleiman Pasha, governor of Karassi, 
crossed into Europe, crushed Cantacuzenus’s enemies, and 
penetrated as far as the Balkans, returning laden with spoil. 
Thus the lurks learnt the countr)' of the Greeks and their 
weakness. In 1355 Suleiman crossed over from Aidinjik and 
captured the fortress of Gallipoli, whicii was at once converted 
into a Turkish stronghold; from this base Bulair, Malgara, 
Ipsala and Rodosto were added to the Turkish posse.sjiions. 
Suleiman Pasha was killed by a fall from his horse near Bulair in 
1358; the news so affected his father Orkhan as to cause his death 
two months later. The institution of the Janissaries (q.v.) holds 
a prominent place among the most remarkable events of Orkhan’s 
reign, which was notable for the encouragement of learning and 
the foundation of schools, the building of roads and other works 
of public utility. 

Orkhan was succeeded by his son Murad. After capturing 
Angora from a horde of Turkomans encamped there who were 
attacking his dominions, at first with some success, 
in 136J Murad prepared for a campaign in Europe, 

At that time the Greek emperor’s rule was con- 
fined to the shores of the Marmora, the Archipelago and 
Thrace. Salonica, Thessaly, Athens and the Morea were 
under independent Greek princes. The Bulgarians, Bosnians 
and Servians had at different periods invaded and conquered 
the territories inhabited by them; the Albanians, original 
natives of their land, were governed by princes of their 
own. When, on the death of Cantacuzenus, John Palaeo- 
lugus remained sole occupant of the imperial throne, Murad 
declared war against him and conquered the country right up to 
Adrianople; the capture of this city, the second capital of the 
emperors, was announced in official letters to the various Mussul- 
man rulers by Murad. Three years later, in 1364, Philippopolis 
fell to Lala Shahin, the I’urkish commander in Europe. The 
states beyond the Balkan now began to dread the advance of the 
'Furks; at the instigation of the pope an allied army of 60,000 
Serbs, Hungarians, Walachians and Moldavians attacked Lala 
Shaliin. Murad, who had returned to Brusa, crossed over to 
Biga, and .sent on Haji Ilbeyi with 10,000 men; these fell by night 
on the Scrvian.s and utterly routed them at a place still known as 
the “Servians' coffer.” In 1367 Murad made Adrianople his 
capital and enriched it with various new buildings. He continued 
to extend his territories in the north and west; the king of Servia 
and the rulers of Kiustendil, Nicopolis and Silistria agreed to 
pay tribute to the conquering Turk. Lala Shahin Pasha was 
appointed feudal lord of the district of Philippopolis, and Timur 
Tash Pasha became beylerbey of Rumelia; Mona.stir, Perlepe, 
and parts of Bosnia and Herzegovina were next taken, and the 
kuig of Servia consented to furnish to Murad a fixed contingent 
of auxiliary troop.s, besides paying a money tribute. In 1381 
Murad’s son Yilderim Bayezid married Devlet Shah Khatun, 
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daughter of the prince of Kermian, who brought him in dowry 
Kutaiah and its six dependent provinces. In the same year Bey 
Shehr and other portions of the Hamid principality were acquired 
by purchase from their ruier Hussein Bey, as the Karamanian 
princes were beginning to cast covetous eyes on them ; but the 
Karamanians were unwilling to resign their claims to be heirs of 
the Seljukian sultans, and not until the reign of Mahommed II. 
were they finally suppressed. Ali Bey, the prince at this time, 
took advantage of Murad’s a])sencc in Fairopc to declare war 
against him; but the Ottoman ruler returning crushed him at 
the battle of Konia. Meanwhile the king of Bosnia, acting in 
collusion with the Karamanian princ^c, attacked and utterly 
defeated Timur 'I'ash Pasha, who lost 15,000 out of an army of 

20.000 men. The princes and kings ^^'ho had consented to pay 
tribute were by this succ'ess encouraged to rebel, and the Servian 
troops who had taken part in the battle of Konia became insub- 
ordinate. Indignant at the severity with which they were pun- 
ished, Lazarus, king of Servia, joined the rebel princes. Murad 
thereupon returned to Europe with a large force, and sent ('hen- 
dereii Zade Ali l^isha northwards; the fortresses of Shurnla, 
Pravadi, Trnovo, Nicopolis and Silistria were taken by him; 
Si.sman 111 ., rebel king of Bulgaria, was ])unisheci and Bulgaria 
once more subjugated. Ali Ptisha tlu‘n joined his master at Kos- 
sovo. Here Lazarus, king of Servia, had ('olleeled an army of 

100.000 Serbs, Plungarians, Moldavians. M'alaehians and others. 
On the 27th ol August th(' greatest of the battles of Kossovo 
was fought. A lightning ('harge of Yilderim Bayezid’s dispelled 
the confidence of the enemy, scattering death and dismay in 
their ranks. The king of Servia was killed and his army cut to 
[lieees, though the 'Turks iiumlxTcd but 40,000 and had all the 
disadvantage of the position. After the battle, while Murad was 
reviewing his victorious troops on the field, he was assassinated 
by Milosh KabiluvuL, a Servian who was allowed to approach 
him on the plea of submission. 

Murad maintained a show of friendly relations wdth the 
emperor John Palaeologus, whil(‘ ('apluring his cities. A review 
held by him in 1487 at Veni Sla*hr was atUaich'd by the (‘mperor, 
who, moreover, gave one ol his daughters in marriage to Murad 
and the other two to his sons Ihiyezid and ^'aknl.) Chelebi. I'hese 
princes were viceroys of Kermian and Karassi resjieetively ; the 
youngest .sun, Sauji Bey, governed at Brusa during his father's 
absence. Led away by evil counsellors, Sauji Bey plotted with 
Andronicus. son of the (miperor, to dethrone their respective 
fathers. The attempt was foiled; Andronicus was blinded by 
his father’.s orders and Sauji was put to death (1387). 

After being proclaimed on the field of Kossovo, Bayezid’s 
first care was to order the execution of his brother Yakub 
Chelebi, and so to preclude any repetition of 
The young prince Andronicus, who 
had -not been rornpletely blinded, sent secretly 
to Bayezid and offered him 30,000 ducats to dethrone 
his father John. -Palaeologus and make him emperor. Bayezid 
coasented; later oti Jolin Palaeologus offered an equivalent 
sum and, .smfe. Re engaged to furnish an auxiliary force of 

12.000 mon into* the bargain, Bayezid replaced him on the 

th^one^ Hy Ihj? aid of these auxiliaries the fort of Ala Shehr 
was capttircd.(i 3 h 3 )^ Manuel Palaei'logu.s, son of the emperor, 
being allowed,* in roipmon with many other princes, the privilege 
of serving . Turkish army, then the best organized and 

disciplined lofcb extant. The principalities of ATdin, Menteshe, 
Sariikhan and Kermian were annexed to Bayezid's dominions 
to punish Ihf^ii rulers for ha^ung joined with the Karamanian 
prince m rebellion. The exiled princes look refuge with the Kizil 
Ahmedli, ruler of Kaslamimi, who persuaded the Walachians 

* to rebel against the ’I'lirks, By a brilliant march to the Darmbe 
Bhyezid subjugated them: then returning to Asia he crushed 
the* prince of Kanimann, who had made head again and had 
defeated .Timur Tash Pasha. Bayezid now consolidated his 
Asiatic dominions by the capture of Kaisarieh, Sivas and 
Tokat from Tatar invaders, the relies of Jenghiz Khan’s hordes. 
Sinope, Kastamuni and Samsun were surrendered by the prince 
of Isfendiar, and the conquest of Asia Minor seemed assured. 


On the death of John Palaeologus in 1391 his son Manuel, who 
was serving in the Turkish army, fled, without asking leave, to 
Constantinople, and assumed the imperial dignity. Bayezid 
determined to punish this insubordination : Constantinople was 
besieged and an army marched into Macedonia, capturing 
Salonica and Larissa (1395). "J’be siege of the capital was, how- 
ever, unsuccessful; the pope and the king of Hungary were able 
to create a diversion by rousing the Christian rulers to a sense of 
their danger. An army of crusaders marched upon the Turkish 
borders ; believing Bayezid to be engaged in the siege of Constanti- 
nople, they crossed the Danube without precaution and invested 
Nicopolis. While the fortress held out with difficulty Bayezid 
fell upon the besiegers like a thunderl^olt. 'fhe first onslaught 
of the Knights of the Cross did indeed rout the weak irregulars 
placed in the van of the Turkish army, but their mad pursuit 
wa;j cheeked by the steady ranks of the Janissaries, by whom 
they were comfiletely defeated (1396). King Sigi.smund of 
Hungary barely escaped in a fishing boat; his army was cut to 
pieccis to a man; among the prisoners taken was Jean Sans Peur, 
brother of the king of Fninc'c. To the usual letter announcing 
the victory the caliph in Egs^^t replied saluting Bayezid with 
the title of “ Sultan of the lands of Rum.” 

After the victory of Nicopolis the siege of Constantinople 
was resumed, and the tower of Anatoli Hissar, 011 the Asiatic 
side of the P>osporus, was now built. However, by sending 
heavy bribes to Bayezid and his vizier, and by offering to build 
a mosque and a Mussulman quarter, and to allow Tlayezid to be 
named in Ibc weekly prayer, Manuel succeeded in inducing 
Bayezid to raise the siege. The mosque was destroyed later on 
and the Mussulman settlers driven out. Between 1397 and 1399 
Bayezid overran Tltessaly, while in Asia his lieutenant Timur 
Ta.sh was extending his connue.sts. Meanwhile Timur ('Tamer- 
lane) hud started fiuan Samarkand on his victorious career. 
With incredible rapidity his hosts spread and plundered 
from Bagdad to Moscow. After devastating Georgia in 1401 
he marched against the I'urks. Some of the dispossessed 
piinees (ff Asia Minor had repaired to Timur and begged him 
to reinstate them ; accordingly 'finnir sent to Bayezid to request 
that this might he done. The tone of the demand offended 
Bayezid, who rejeiTed it in terms equally sharp. As a result 
Timur’s countless hordes attacked and look Sivas, plundering 
the town and massacring its inhabitants. Then, to avenge an 
insult sustained from the ruler of F^gyiit, Timur marched south- 
wards and devastated Syria, thence turning to Bagdad, which 
.shared the same fate. He then retraced his steps to the north- 
[ west. Bayezid had taken advantage of his absence to defeat 
' the ruler of Erzingan, a prot6g6 of Timur. All attempts to 
arrange a truce bct^^een the two intractable conquerors were in 
vain. They met in the neighbourhood of Angora. Timur’s 
army is said to have numbered 200,000, Bayezid’s force to have 
amounted to about half that figure, mostly seasoned veterans. 
'I'he sultan’s five sons were with the army, as well as all his 
generals; 7000 Servian auxiliaries under Stephen, son of 
Lazarus, took part in the battle (1402). Prodigies of valour 
on the part of Bayezid’s troops could not make up for the defec- 
tion of the newly-absorbed levies from Aidin, Sarukhan and 
Menteshe, who went over to their former princes in Timur’s 
camp. 'I'he rout of the Turkish army was complete. Bayezid, 
with many of his generals, was taken prisoner. Though treated 
with some deference by his captor, who even promised to 
reinstate him, Bayezid’s proud spirit could not endure his 
fall, and he died eight months later at Ak Shehr. 

After the disaster of Angora, from which it seemed impossible 
that the Ottoman fortune's could ever recover, the princes fled 
each with as many troops as he could induce to 
follow him, being hotly pursued by Timur’s armies, re^nirm# 
Only Mussa was captured. Timur reached Brusa, 
and there laid hands on the treasure of Bayezid; one after 
another the cities of the Turks were .seized and plundered 
by the Tatars. Meanwhile Timur sent letters after the fugi- 
tive sons of Bayezid promising to confer on them their father’s 
dominions, and protesting that his attack had been due merely 
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land. They were crossing the Euphrates, not far from the castle 
of Jaber, when the drowning of their le.ader by accident threw 
confusion into their ranks. Those who had not yet crossed the 
river refused, in face of this omen, to follow their brethren; the 
little band, numbering 400 warriors (according to others, consist- 
ing of 2000 horsemen) decided to remain under Ertoghrul, son of 
the drowned leader. Ertoghrul first camped at ] essin, 
Erzerum; a second appeal to Ala-ud-dm was 
more successful — the numbers of the immigrants had 
become too insignificant for their presence to be a source of danger. 
The lands of Karaja Dagh, near Angora, were assigned to the new 
settlers, who found there good pasturage and winter quarters. 
The help afforded by Ertoghrul to the Scljukian monarch on a 
critical occasion led to the addition of Sugut to his fief, with 
which he was now formally invested. Here Ertoghrul died 
in 1288 at the age of ninety, being succeeded in the leader- 
ship of the tribe by his son Osman. When, ex- 
onslaughts of Ghazan Mahmud Khan, 
ruler of Tabriz, and one of Jenghiz Khan’s lieu- 
tenants, the Seljukian Empire w^as at the point of dissolution, 
most of its feudatory vassals helped rather than hindered 
its downfall in the hope of retaining their fiefs as independent 
sovereigns. But Osman remained firm in his allegiance, and 
by repeated victories over the Greeks revived the drooping 
glories of his suzerain. His earliest conquest was Karaja Hissiir 
(1295), where first the name of Osman was substituted for that 
of the sultan in the weekly prayer. In that year Ala-ud-din 
Kaikol)ad II. conferred on him the proprietorship of the lands he 
had thus conquered by the sword, and presented him at the same 
time with the horse-tail, drum and banner which constituted the 
insignia ol independent command. Osman continued his vic- 
torious career against the Greeks, and by his valour and also 
through allying himself W'ith Keusse Mikhal, lord of Harman Kaya, 
became master of ATnegeul, Bilejik and Yar Hissar. His marriage 
with Mai Khatun, the daughter of the learned sheikh Edbali, 
has been surrounded by poetical legend; he married his son 
Qrkhan to the beautiful Greek Nilofer, daughter of the lord of 
Yar Hissai , whom he carried off from her destined bridegroom on 
her marriage-day; the fruits of this union w^ere Suleiman Pasha 
and Murad. In 1300 the Scljukian Empire crumbled away, and 
many small sUUes arose on its ruins. It w'as only after the death 
of his protector and benefactor Sultan Ala-ud-din IJ. tliat Osman 
declared his independence, and accordingly the Turkish historian 
dates the foundation of the Ottoman Empire from this event. 
Osman reigned as independent monarch until 1 326. He pursued 
liis conquests against the Greeks, and esUblished good govern- 
ment throughout his dominions, which at the time of his death 
included the valleys of the Sakaria and Adrano.s, extending 
southwards to Kutaiah and nort]n^'ards to the Sea of Marmora. 
Infirmity had compelled him towards the end of his life to 
depute the chief command to his younger son Orkhan, by whom 
in 1326 the conquest of Brusa was at last effected after a long 
siege. 

Orkhan’s military prowess secured for him the succession, 
to the cxclu.sion of his elder brother Ala-ud-din, who became 
his ^and vizier. At that time a number of 
^$ 2^1339 had replaced the Seljukian state. 

Though Yahsha Bey, grandson of Mahommed Kara- 
man Oghlu, had declared himself the successor of the Seljukian 
sultans, the princes of Aidin, Sarukhan, Menteshe, Kermian, 
Hamid, Tekke and Karassi declined to recognize his authority, 
and considered themselves independent, each in his own 
dominions. Their example was followed by the Kizil Ahmcdli 
Emir Shems-ed-din, whose family was afterwards known as the 
house of Isfendiar in Kastamuni. Tlie rest of the country 
was split up among Turcoman tribes, such as the Zulfikar in 
Marash and the Al-i-Ramazan in Adana. At his accession 
Orkhan was practically on the same footing with the.se, and 
avoided weakening himself in the struggle for the Seljukian 
inheritance, preferring at first to consolidate his forces at Brusa. 
There he continued to wrest from the Greeks the lands which 
their feeble arms were no longer able to defend. He took Aidos, 


Nicomedia, Her^ke, and, after a siege, Nicaea; Tarakli and 
Gemlik fell to his arms, and soon the whole of the shore of 
the Marmora up to Kartal was conquered, and the Byzantines 
retained on the continent of Asia Minor only Ala Shehr and 
Biga. These acquisitions were made between 1328 and 1338; 
in the latter year Orkhan achieved his first conquest from 
Mussulman hands by the capture of Karassi, the pretext being 
the quarrel for the succession on the death of the prince, 
Ajlan Bey. 

At this period the state of the Byzantine Empire was such as to 
render its powers of resistance insignificant; indeed the length 
of time during which it held out against the Turks is to be attri- 
buted rather to the lack of efficacious means at the disposal of 
its assailants than to any qualities possessed by its defenders. 
In Constantinople itself sedition and profligacy were rampant, 
the emperors were the tools of faction and cared but little for 
the interests of their subjects, whose lot was one of hopeless 
mi.sery and depravity. On the death of the emperor Andro- 
nicus 111 . in 1341 he was succeeded by John Palaeologus, a 
minor; and Cantacuzenus, the mayor of the palace, appealed 
to Orkhan for assistance to supplant him, giving in marriage 
to the Ottoman prince his daughter Theodora. Orkhan lent 
the desired aid ; his son Suleiman Pasha, governor of Karassi, 
crossed into Europe, crushed Cantacuzenus’s enemies, and 
penetrated as far as the Balkans, returning laden with spoil. 
Thus the lurks learnt the countr)' of the Greeks and their 
weakness. In 1355 Suleiman crossed over from Aidinjik and 
captured the fortress of Gallipoli, whicii was at once converted 
into a Turkish stronghold; from this base Bulair, Malgara, 
Ipsala and Rodosto were added to the Turkish posse.sjiions. 
Suleiman Pasha was killed by a fall from his horse near Bulair in 
1358; the news so affected his father Orkhan as to cause his death 
two months later. The institution of the Janissaries (q.v.) holds 
a prominent place among the most remarkable events of Orkhan’s 
reign, which was notable for the encouragement of learning and 
the foundation of schools, the building of roads and other works 
of public utility. 

Orkhan was succeeded by his son Murad. After capturing 
Angora from a horde of Turkomans encamped there who were 
attacking his dominions, at first with some success, 
in 136J Murad prepared for a campaign in Europe, 

At that time the Greek emperor’s rule was con- 
fined to the shores of the Marmora, the Archipelago and 
Thrace. Salonica, Thessaly, Athens and the Morea were 
under independent Greek princes. The Bulgarians, Bosnians 
and Servians had at different periods invaded and conquered 
the territories inhabited by them; the Albanians, original 
natives of their land, were governed by princes of their 
own. When, on the death of Cantacuzenus, John Palaeo- 
lugus remained sole occupant of the imperial throne, Murad 
declared war against him and conquered the country right up to 
Adrianople; the capture of this city, the second capital of the 
emperors, was announced in official letters to the various Mussul- 
man rulers by Murad. Three years later, in 1364, Philippopolis 
fell to Lala Shahin, the I’urkish commander in Europe. The 
states beyond the Balkan now began to dread the advance of the 
'Furks; at the instigation of the pope an allied army of 60,000 
Serbs, Hungarians, Walachians and Moldavians attacked Lala 
Shaliin. Murad, who had returned to Brusa, crossed over to 
Biga, and .sent on Haji Ilbeyi with 10,000 men; these fell by night 
on the Scrvian.s and utterly routed them at a place still known as 
the “Servians' coffer.” In 1367 Murad made Adrianople his 
capital and enriched it with various new buildings. He continued 
to extend his territories in the north and west; the king of Servia 
and the rulers of Kiustendil, Nicopolis and Silistria agreed to 
pay tribute to the conquering Turk. Lala Shahin Pasha was 
appointed feudal lord of the district of Philippopolis, and Timur 
Tash Pasha became beylerbey of Rumelia; Mona.stir, Perlepe, 
and parts of Bosnia and Herzegovina were next taken, and the 
kuig of Servia consented to furnish to Murad a fixed contingent 
of auxiliary troop.s, besides paying a money tribute. In 1381 
Murad’s son Yilderim Bayezid married Devlet Shah Khatun, 
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began the siege in 1453. Constantine Palaeologus, the last occu- 
pant of the imperial throne, took every measure that the courage 
of despair could devise for the defence of the doomed city; but 
his appeal to tlu; pope for the aid of Western Christendom was 
frustrated through the bigoted, anti-Catholic spirit of the Greeks. 
The defenders were dispirited and torn by sedition and dissen- 
sions, and 1 he emperor could rely on little more than 8000 fighting 
men, while the ussiiilanls, 200,000 strong, were animated by the 
wildest fanaliral zeal. The siege had lasted fifty-three days 
when, on the 2()th of May 1453, a tremendous assault was 
successful; the d(*sperate efforts of the Greeks were unavailing, 
fbnstantine himself falling among the foremost delcnders of the 
breach. The sultan triumphantly entered the palace of the 
empt.Tors, and the next Friday’s prayer was celebrated in the 
shurch of St Sofia (.see Roman Empire, Eater). 

After some days’ stay in (xiristantinuple, during which he 
granted wide privileges 10 the Greeks and to tlieir patriarch, 
the sultan proceeded northwards and entirely subdued the 
southern parts of Servia. A siege of Belgrade was unsuccessful, 
owing to the timely succour afforded by lluriyadi (1456). Two 
years later internal dissensions in Servda brought about the 
con(]uc.st of the whole country by the Turk.s, only Belgrade 
remaining in the hands of the Hungarians. The independent 
princes of Asia Minor were now completely subjugated and their 
territories finally absorbed into the 'I'urkish doniinioas; \^'ala- 
chia was next reduced to the state of a tributary province. 
Venice having adopted a hostile attiliido since 'J'urkcy’s con- 
quests in the Morea, greater attention was devoted to the fleet ; 
Mytilene was captured and the entrance to the straits fortified. 
The conquest of Bosnia, rendered necessary by the war with 
Venice, was next completed, in spiie of the reverses inflicted on 
the Turks by the Hungarian king Matthias Corvinus, the son 
of Janos Hunyadi. The Turks continued to press the Venetians 
by land and sea; Albania, which under Scanderberg had for 
twenty-fi^T years resisted the Ottoman arms, was overrun; 
and Venice was forced to agree to a treaty by which she ceded 
to Turkey Scutari and Kroia, and consented to pay an indem- 
nity of 100,000 ducats (Jan. 35, 1478). The Crimea was next 
conquered and bestowed as a tiibutary province on the 'fatar 
khan Mengli Girai. Mahommed now endeavoured to strike a 
blow at Rhodes, the stronghold of the Knights of St John, 
preparatoiy to carrying out his long* cherished plan of conquering 
Italy. A powerful naval expedition w^as fitted out, but failed, 
an armistice and treaty of commerce being signed with the 
grand master, Pierre d'Aubusson (1479). But a land attack on 
.southern Italy at the same time was sucres.sful, Otranto being 
captured and held for a time by the 'J’urks. In 1481 the sultan 
was belie^'ccl to be projecting a campaign against the C'ircassian 
rulers of Syria and Eg^^pt, when he died at Gebzi. He is said 
to have been of a merry and even jocular disposition, to have 
afforded a gen^i«ous patronage to learning, and, strange to .say 
for a sultan, to liave been master of six languages. 

Mahommed Ilf waa >hc organizer of the fabric of Ottoman 
administration in the form which it retained practirally un- 
changed bntil ^le reforms of Malimud li. and Abd-ul-Mejid. 
He raised the. regular forces of the country^ to a total exceeding 
100,000; the pay, of tlie Janissaries was by him increased, and 
their ranks iycrerfeought up to an effective of upwards of 12,000. 
He eslahlkhed the iystem whereby the lands conquered by the 
arms of his troops Were divided into the different classes of fief.s, 
or else assigned to the maintenance of nnos(|iies, colleges, schools 
and charitable institutions, or converted into common and 
pasturage lands. Iffany educational and benevolent founda- 
t tiahs were endowed by him, and it is to Mahommed 11 . that 
tne organization of thc^ulema, or legist and ecclesiastical class, 
is due. 

llpon IJayezid II. succeeding to his father a .serious revolt 
of the troops took place, which led to the institution of the 
reg-ular payment of an accession donative to the 
Jknissanes. At the outset of the reign Bayezid’s 
brother, Prince Jem, made a serious attempt to 
claim the -throne; he was defeated, and eventually took 
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refuge with the knights of Rhodes, whom Bayezid bribed 
to keep him in safe custody. 'The unfortunate prince was led 
from one European stronghold to another, and, after thirteen 
years’ wandering, died at Naples in 1494 (see Bayezid IE). 
Freed from the danger of his brother’s attacks, the sultan gave 
liimself up to devotion, leaving to his ministers the conduct of 
affairs in peace and war. But, though of an unambitious and 
peace-loving temper, the very conditions of his empire made 
war inevitable. Even w-hen peace was nominally in existence, 
war in its must horrible lurms was actually being waged. On 
the norlhern Iruntier border raids on a large scale were frequent. 
Thus, in 1492 the Turks made incursions into Carinlhia as lar 
as Laibach, and into Styria as far as t'illi, committing unspeak- 
able atrocities; in 1493 they overran both Styria and Croatia^ 
The Hungarians retaliated in kind, burning and harrying as far 
as Seineiidria, torturing and mui dering, and cariydng off the 
saleable ioliabitants as slaves. In 1494 ^ crushing victory of 
the emperor Maximilian drove the Turks out of Styria, which 
they did not venture again to invade during his reign. In 1496 
the temporary armistice between the Poles and Turks, renewed 
in 1493, came to an end, and John Albert, king of Poland, seized 
the occasion to invade Moldavia. The efforts of Ladislaus of 
Hungary to mediate were vain, and the years 1497 and 1498 
were marked by a terrible devastation of Poland by the Ottomans; 
only the bitter winter, which is said to have killed 40,000 Turks, 
prevented the devastation from being more complete. By the 
peace concluded in 1500 the sultan's dominions were again ex- 
tended. Meanwhile, in June 1499, had again broken out 
with Venice, mainly owing to the intervention of the pope and 
emperor, mEo, with Milan, Florence and Naples, urged the sultan 
to crush the republic. On the 28th of July the Turks gained 
over the Venetians at Sapienza their first great victory at sea; 
and this was followed by the capture of Lepanto, at which 
Bayezid was present, and by the conquest of the Morea 
and most of the islands of the archipelago. By the peace 
signed on the 24lh of December 1502, however, the s/a/us quo 
was practically restored, the sultan contenting himself with 
receiving Santa Maura in exchange for Cephalonia. 

Meanwhile in Asia also the Ottoman Empire had been con- 
solidated and extended; but from 1501 onwards the ambitious 
designs of the youthful Shah Ismail in Persia grew more and 
more threatening to its security; and though Bayezid, intent 
on peace, winked at his violations of Ottoman territory and 
exchanged friendly embassies with him, a breach was sooner 
or later inevitable. This danger, together with the growing 
insubordination of the aged sultan’s sons, caused his ministers 
to urge him to abdicate in favour of Selim, the younger but more 
valiant. This prince pushed his audacity so far as to attack 
his father’s troops, but the action merely increased his popu- 
larity with the Janissaries, and Bayezid, after a reign of thirty- 
one years, was obliged to abdicate in favour of his forceful 
younger son; a few days later he died. This reign saw the end 
of the Mussulman rule in Spain, Turkey’s naval power not being 
yet sufficient to afford aid to her co-religionists. It also saw 
the first intercourse between a Russian tsar and an Ottoman 
sultan, I\'an III. exchanging in 1492 friendly messages with 
Bayezid through the Tatar khan Mengli Girai; the first Russian 
ambassador appeared at Constantinople three years later. 

When he had ruthlessly quelled the resistance offered to his 
accession by his brothers, who both fell in the struggle for the 
thnine, Selim undertook his campaign in Persia, 
having first extirpated the Shia heresy, the prevalent 
sect of Persia, in his dominions, where it threatened 
to extend. After an arduous march and in spite of the mutinous 
behaviour of his troops, Selim crushed the Persians at Chaldiran 
(1515) and became master of the wliole of Kurdistan. He next 
turned against the Mameluke rulers of Egypt, crushed them, 
and entering Cairo as conqueror (1517), obtained from the last 
of the Abbusid caliphs, 1 Motawakkil, the title of caliph (q.v,) 

' After the fall of the caliphs of Bagdad (1258), descendants of 
the Abbasids took n'fugc m Cairo and enjoyed a purely titulaflf 
authority under the protection of the Egyptian rulers. 
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for himself and his successors (see Egypt : History ; Mahommedan 
Period). The sultan also acquired from him the sacred banner 
and other relics of the founder of Islam, which have since been 
preserved in the Seraglio at Constantinople. Egypt, Syria and 
the Hejaz, the former empire of the Mamelukes, were added 
to the Ottoman dominions. I'owards the end of Selim’s reign 
the religious revolt of a certain Jellal, who collected 200,000 
adherents, was the cause of much trouble; but he was eventually 
routed and his force dispersed near Tokat. While preparing 
an expedition against Rhodes to avenge the repulse sustained 
forty years before by Mahommed II., the sultan died at Orash- 
keiii, near Adrianople, at the spot where he had attacked his 
father’s troops. His reign of eight years had almost doubled 
the extent of the Turkish dominions. 

He was succeeded by his son Suleiman the Magnificent,” 
in whose long and eventful reign Turkey attained the highest 
point of her glory. Selim’s Asiatic conquests had 
successor free to enter upon a campaign in 
Europe, after the suppression of a revolt of the 
governor of Damascus, who had thought to take advantage of 
the new sultan’s accession to restore the independent rule of the 
Circassian chiefs. In 1521 war was declared against the king 
of Hungary on the pretext that he had sent no congratulations 
on Suleiman’s accession. Belgrade was besieged and captured, 
a conquest which Mahommed IJ. had failed to effect. In the 
next year an expedition was undertaken against Rhodes, the 
capture of which had become doubly important since the acquisi- 
tion of Egypt. The siege, which was finally conducted by the 
sultan in person, was successful after six months’ duration; 
the forts of Cos and Budrum were also taken. The European 
war was now renewed; in 1526 the sultan, marching from Bel- 
grade, crossed the Danube and took Peterwardein and Esseg; 
on the field of Mohdes he encountered and deviated the Hun- 
garians under king Louis II., who was killed with the flower 
of the Hungarian chivalry (.sec Hungary: History). Budapest 
hereupon fell to the Turks, who appointed John Zapolya king 
of Hungary (1528). But the crown of Hungary was claimed 
by the archduke Ferdinand, brother of the emperor Charles V., 
as being king Louis’s brother-in-law. This brought Turkey into 
collision with the great emperor. Moreover, Francis I. of Prance, 
who had just been defeated by Charles, sent to the sultan am- 
bassadors and messages dwelling on the danger of allowing 
Charles’s power to become too great, and imploring the assis- 
tance of Suleiman as the only means of preserving the balance 
of power in Europe. Meanwhile P^erdinand’s troops captured 
Budapest, driving out Zapolya, who at once appealed to Suleiman 
for aid. Suleiman decided against Charles, and marched north 
(1529). Zapolya joined the Turks at Mohaos, and a joint atttick 
was made on Budapest. After five days’ siege the Austrians 
were driven out, and Zapolya was reinstated on the throne of 
Hungary. The Turks then marched on Vienna, which was 
bombarded and closely invested, but so valiant was the resis- 
tance oflered that after three weeks the siege was abandoned 
(Oct. 14, 1529). Suleiman now prepared for a campaign 
in Germany and sought to measure himself again.st Charles, 
who, however, withdrew from his approach, and little was 
done save to ravage Styria and Slavonia. In 1533 a truce 
was arranged, Hungary being divided between Zapolya and 
Ferdinand. 

During the Hungarian campaign the Shia sectaries had been 
encouraged to revolt, and the Persians had overrun Azerbaijan 
and recaptured Tabriz. Suleiman, therefore, turned his arms 
against them, reaching Bagdad in 1534, and capturing the whole 
of Armenia. The naval exploits of Khair-ed-din Pasha (see 
Barbarossa) pre among the glories of the reign, and led to 
hostilities with Venice. After capturing Algiers, an attack 
by this famous admiral on Tunis was repulsed with the aid 
of Spain, but in the Mediterranean he maintained a hotly- 
contested struggle with Charles’s admiral, Andrea Doria. 
Venice was in alliance with Charles, and her possessions 
were consequently attacked by Turkey by land and by 
sea, many islands, including Syra and Tinos^ falling before 
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Barbarossa’s assaults. Corfu was besieged, but unsuccess- 
fully. At Preveza Barbarossa defeated the papal and Venetian 
fleets under Dork. In 1540 the fort of Castelnuovo, the 
strongest point on the Dalmatkn coast, was taken by the Vene- 
tians and recaptured by Barbarossa. Peace was then made on 
the terms that Turkey should retain her conquests and Venice 
should pay an indemnity of 300,000 ducats. Friendly relatioas 
had subsisted between Suleiman and Ferdinand during the 
expedition to Persia; but on the death of Zapolya in 1539 
Ferdinand claimed Hungary and besieged Budapest with a large 
force. Suleiman determined to support the claims of Zdpolya’s 
infant son, John Sigismund, and in 1541 set out in person. At 
the end of August he appeared before Budapest, the siege of 
which had already been raised by the defeat of the Austrians; 
the infant John Sigismund was carried into the sultan’s camp, 
and the queen-mother, Isabella, was peremptorily ordered to 
evacuate the royal palace, though the sultan gave her a diploma 
in which he swore only to retain Budapest during the minority 
of her son. On the 2nd of September Suleiman entered the city, 
and to the ambassadors of Ferdinand, who came to offer a yearly 
sum if the sultan would recognize his claim to Hungary, hie 
replied that he had taken possession of it by the sword and 
would negotiate only after the surrender of Gran, Tata, Vise- 
grad and Szekesfeh^rvar. The war now continued vigorously 
by sea and land. The great expedition of the emperor 
Charles V. against Algiers ended in failure, his fleet being 
destroyed by a sudden storm (Oct 31, 1541) ; and his diplo- 
matic efforts to wean Barbarossa from his allegiance to the 
sultan fared no better. In 1542 a formal alliance was concluded 
between Suleiman and Francis L; the Ottoman fleet was placed 
at the disposal of the king of France, and in August 1543, the 
I'urks under Barbarossa, and the French under the duke of 
Enghien, laid siege to Nice. The town surrendered; but the 
citadel held out until, on the 8th of September, it was relieved 
by Andrea Dork. Meanwhile on land Suleiman had taken full 
advantage of the European situation to tighten his grip on 
Hungary. The attempt of the impcrkli.sts, under Joachim of 
Brandenburg, to retake Budapest (September 1542), failed 
ignominiously ; and in the following year Suleiman in person 
conducted a campaign which led to the conquest of Sikl6s, Gran, 
Sz6ke.sfeh^rvdr and Visegri!id(i544). Everywhere the churches 
were turned into mosques; and the greater part of Hungary, 
divided into twelve sanjaks, became definitively a Turkish 
province. A truce, on the basis of uti possidetis;, signed at Adria- 
nople on the 19th of June 1547 for five years, between the sultan, 
the emperor and Ferdinand I. king of Hungary, recognized the 
Turkish conquests in Hungary; while, for the portion left to 
him, Ferdinand consented to pay an annual tribute of 30,000 
ckicats. John Sigismund was recognized as independent prince 
of Transylvania and of sixteen adjacent Hungarian counties, 
Queen Isabella to act as regent during his minority. 

Suleiman was now free to resume operations against Persia. 
In the spring of 1548 he set out on his eleventh campaign, 
which ended in the capture of Erzerum (August t 6) and the 
conquest of Armenia and Georgia. But the Persian War 
dragged on, with varying fortune, for years, till after Suleiman 
had ravaged Persia it was concluded by the treaty— the first 
between shah and sultan— signed at Amasia on the 29th of 
May 1555. 

Meanwhile the war in Hungary had been resumed. Neither 
side had been careful to observe the terms of the treaty of 
1547 ; the Turkish pa.shas in Hungary had raided Ferdinand’s 
dominions, while Ferdinand had been negotiating with Frater 
Georgy (see Martinuzzi) with a view to freeing Transylvank 
from the Ottoman suzerainty. When the sultan discovered 
that Martinuzzi, who was all-powerful in Transylvank, had 
actually arranged to hand over the country to Ferdinand, he 
threw^ the Austrkn ambassador into prison, and in September 
1551 sent an army, 80,000 strong, under Mahommed Sokplli 
oyer the Danube. Several forts, and the important town of 
Lippa on the Marosch, fell at once, and siege was laid to Temes- 
vdr. This was raised after two months, and Martinuzzi took 
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advantage of the retirement of the Turks to raise an army and 
recapture Lippa. Uefore the surrender of the city, however, 
he was murdered by Ferdinand's orders, on strong suspicion 
of treachery, 'i'he campaign of 1552 was disastrous for the 
Austrians; the 'lurks, under the command of Ahmed Pasha, 
defeated tliein at Szegedin and captured in turn Veszpreim, 
Temes\’i'Lr, Szolnok and other places. Their victorious career 
was only cheeked, in Octol>er, by the raising of the siege of 
Erlaii. In the spring of 1553 the victories of the Persians 
called for the sultan’s presence in the Fast; a truce for six 
months was now concluded between the envoys of Ferdinand 
and the pasha of Budapest, and Austrian ambassadors were 
sent to Constantinople to arrange a peace. Jiut the negotia- 
tions dragged on without rc.su It ; the war continued with hideous 
barbarities on both sides; and it was not until the 1st of June 
1562 that it was conclud(‘d by the treaty signed at Prague by 
Jerdinand, now emperor. Suleiman kept the pos.sessions he 
had won by the .sword, Temesvar, Szolnok, 'lata and other 
place.s in Hungary; Transylvania was assigned to John Sigis- 
mund, the Jlabsbiirg claim to interference being categorically 
denied ; Ferdinand bound himself to pay, not only the annual 
tribute of 30,000 ducats, but all the arrears that had meanwhile 
accumulated. Even this treaty, however, was but an apparent 
settlement. A year passed before the Latin and Turkish texts 
of the treaty were harmonized ; and meanwhile irregular fighting 
continued on all the borders. In 1564 Ferdinand died, and was 
succeeded by Maximilian II. The new emperor attacked 
Tokaj, which was in Turkish possession; the tribute had been 
allowed again to fall into arrears; and to all this was added 
that Mahommed Sokolli, the new grand vizier (1565), pressed 
for a new war to wipe out the disgrace of the failure of the 
Ottoman attack on Malta (May-September 15^5). In Mav 
1566 the war broke out, Suleiman, now scvcnty-lwo years old, 
again leading his army in person. In August he laid siege to 
Szigetvar with 100,000 men; but on the 5tli of September, 
while preparation.s were being made for a final a.ssault, the 
sultan died. His death was, however, kept secret, and on the 
8th the fortress fell. 

The reign of Suleiman the Magnilicent marked the zenith 
of the Ottoman power. At the time of his death the Turkish 
Empire extended from near the frontiers of Germany to the 
frontiers of Persia. 'I'he Black Sea was practically a Turkish 
lake, only the Circassians on the east coast retaining their 
independence; and us a result of the wars with Persia the whole 
Euphrates valley, with Bagdad, had fallen into the sultan’s 
power, now established on the Persian Gulf. The Venetians 
had been driven from the Morea and the islands of the Archi- 
pelago ; and, except a strip of the Dalmatian coast and the little 
mountain state of Montenegro, the whole of the Balkan peninsula 
was in Turkish liands. In the Mediterranean, Crete and Malta 
yet survived as joutposls of Christendom; but the northern 
coasts of.AJric| from Egypt to Morocco acknowledged the 
supremacy of tli isuhiCn, whose sea power in the Mediterranean 
had beeptne a facTor to ’be reckoned with in European politics, 
threatening^not^only the islands, but the very heart of Chri.sten- 
dom, itaiy dtself, and capable—as the alliance with France 
against Charles ;V.- had shown — of being thrown with derisive 
weight inlD^th^’-balance of European rivalries. - 

The power of the Otlcmans at sea was maintained during 
this period by a scries of notable captains, such as Khair-ed-din 
T Hassan, Piale, 'forgud, Sali Reis and 
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n9lire9 (see Barbarossa). Pial 4 , a Croatian who 
.kad been brought up in the imperial harem and succeeded 
Sinan as capu dan-pasha, crowned a series of victories over the 
galleys of Andrea Doria by the capture of the island of jerba, 
off Tripoli (July 31, 1560). For this he was rewarded with 
the hand of one of the sultan’s granddaughters. He later 
became the Second vizier of the empire, and, as a supporter of 
Sokolli, was in. power till his death in 1575. Torgud, also 
the son of Christian- parents, was a native of the sanjak of 
Mentesha in Asia Minor, and began his career as a soldier in 


the Ottoman sea service. After spending some time as a 
Genoese galley-slave, he turned corsair and became tlie terror 
of the Mediterranean coasts. He seized Mahdia, a strong post 
on a tongue of land about 43 m. south of Susa in Tunisia, and 
made this the centre of his piracies till, during his absence 
raiding the Spanish coasts, it was bombarded and destroyed 
by an expedition sent by Charles V. (September 10, 1550). 
Torgud was now summoned to Constantinople to answer for 
piracies committed on the friendly galleys of Venice; but he 
sailed instead to Morocco, and there for two years defied the 
sultaiVs authority. But Suleiman, who needed the aid of the 
corsairs against Malta, pardoned him, and he was given the 
command of the expedition again.st Tripoli, which he captured. 
11 c now turned against Corsica, captured Bastia (August 1553), 
and on his return to Constantinople, laden with booty and 
slaves, chastised the insurgent Albanians. He was rewarded 
by Suleiman with the governorship of Tripoli, which he held 
till his death. He was killed during the unsuccessful attack on 
Malta, which he commanded (1565). Sali Reis, also by birth 
a Christian of Asia Minor, was likewise successful as a corsair; 
he distinguished himself especially at the capture of Tunk, 
and succeeded Hassan Barbarossa as beylerbcy of Algiers. 

Other captains carried the Turkish arms down the Arabian 
and Persian gulfs far out into the Indian Ocean. Of these the 
most remarkable was Piri Reis, nephew of Kamil Reis, the 
famous corsair who, under Bayezid II., had swept the Aegean 
and Mediterranean. Piri sailed into the Persian Gulf, took 
Muscat, and laid siege to Ormuz. But the approach of the 
Portuguese fleet put him to flight; some of his vessels were 
wrecked; and on his return by way of Egypt he was arrested 
at Cairo and executed. He had compiled a sea-atlas (the 
Bahrijv) of the Aegean and Mediterranean seas, every nook 
and cranny of which he had explored, with an account of the 
currents, soundings, landing-places, inlets and harbours. 

Another literary seaman of this period was Sidi Ali, celebrated 
under his poetic pseudonym of Katibi (or Katibi Rumi, to 
distinguish him from the Persian poet of the same name), 
lie was no more successful than Piri or his successor Murad 
in fighting the elements and the Portuguese in the Persian Gulf; 
but he was happier in his fate. Driven, with the remnant of 
his ships, into the Indian Ocean, he landed with fifty com- 
panions on the coast of India and travelled back to Turkey by 
way of Sind, Baluchistan, Khorassan and Persia. He wrotc 
an account of this three years’ journey, for which he was re- 
warded by Suleiman with an office and a pension. He was the 
author also ol a mathematical work on the use of the astrolabes 
and of a book {Muhit, the ocean ’’) on the navigation of the 
Indian seas. 

At the close of Suleiman’s reign the Turkish army numbered 
nearly 200,000 men, including the Janissaries, whose total he 
almost doubled, raising them to 20,000. He im- 
proved the laws and institutions established by suieimMo^r 
his predecessors and adapted them to the require- “ ^ 
ments of the age; to him are due important modifications in 
the feudal .system, aimed at maintaining the fiefs in a really 
effective condition. The codes of law were by him revised and 
improved, and he was the first sultan to enter into relations 
with foreign states. In 1534 Jean de La Foret, a knight of 
St John of Jerusalem, came to Constantinople as fir.st per- 
manent French ambassador to the l^orte, and in February 
1535 were signed the first Capitulations (q,v.) with France. 

A short sketch of the admini.stration and state of the country at 
this time mav find place here. Successively transferred from Brusa 
to Adrianoj)k‘ and thence to Constantinople, the seat 
of .eovernment was at first little more than the camp 
of a conqueror. After the conquest of the imperial Jr 
city the sultans be^'an to adopt the pomp and splendour , 

of eastern sovereigns, and largely copied the system. ’ 

ready to hand, of the Byzantine emperors. Aftai'rs of state were at 
first discussed at the imperial divan, where the great dignitaries 
were convened at appointed hours. Until the reign of Mahommed 
the Conqueror the sultan presided in person ; but a rough Anatolian 
peasant penetrating one clay to the council and exclaiming, " Which 
of you might be the sultan ? I've come to make a complaint ! ” it 
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for himself and his successors (see Egypt : History ; Mahommedan 
Period). The sultan also acquired from him the sacred banner 
and other relics of the founder of Islam, which have since been 
preserved in the Seraglio at Constantinople. Egypt, Syria and 
the Hejaz, the former empire of the Mamelukes, were added 
to the Ottoman dominions. I'owards the end of Selim’s reign 
the religious revolt of a certain Jellal, who collected 200,000 
adherents, was the cause of much trouble; but he was eventually 
routed and his force dispersed near Tokat. While preparing 
an expedition against Rhodes to avenge the repulse sustained 
forty years before by Mahommed II., the sultan died at Orash- 
keiii, near Adrianople, at the spot where he had attacked his 
father’s troops. His reign of eight years had almost doubled 
the extent of the Turkish dominions. 

He was succeeded by his son Suleiman the Magnificent,” 
in whose long and eventful reign Turkey attained the highest 
point of her glory. Selim’s Asiatic conquests had 
successor free to enter upon a campaign in 
Europe, after the suppression of a revolt of the 
governor of Damascus, who had thought to take advantage of 
the new sultan’s accession to restore the independent rule of the 
Circassian chiefs. In 1521 war was declared against the king 
of Hungary on the pretext that he had sent no congratulations 
on Suleiman’s accession. Belgrade was besieged and captured, 
a conquest which Mahommed IJ. had failed to effect. In the 
next year an expedition was undertaken against Rhodes, the 
capture of which had become doubly important since the acquisi- 
tion of Egypt. The siege, which was finally conducted by the 
sultan in person, was successful after six months’ duration; 
the forts of Cos and Budrum were also taken. The European 
war was now renewed; in 1526 the sultan, marching from Bel- 
grade, crossed the Danube and took Peterwardein and Esseg; 
on the field of Mohdes he encountered and deviated the Hun- 
garians under king Louis II., who was killed with the flower 
of the Hungarian chivalry (.sec Hungary: History). Budapest 
hereupon fell to the Turks, who appointed John Zapolya king 
of Hungary (1528). But the crown of Hungary was claimed 
by the archduke Ferdinand, brother of the emperor Charles V., 
as being king Louis’s brother-in-law. This brought Turkey into 
collision with the great emperor. Moreover, Francis I. of Prance, 
who had just been defeated by Charles, sent to the sultan am- 
bassadors and messages dwelling on the danger of allowing 
Charles’s power to become too great, and imploring the assis- 
tance of Suleiman as the only means of preserving the balance 
of power in Europe. Meanwhile P^erdinand’s troops captured 
Budapest, driving out Zapolya, who at once appealed to Suleiman 
for aid. Suleiman decided against Charles, and marched north 
(1529). Zapolya joined the Turks at Mohaos, and a joint atttick 
was made on Budapest. After five days’ siege the Austrians 
were driven out, and Zapolya was reinstated on the throne of 
Hungary. The Turks then marched on Vienna, which was 
bombarded and closely invested, but so valiant was the resis- 
tance oflered that after three weeks the siege was abandoned 
(Oct. 14, 1529). Suleiman now prepared for a campaign 
in Germany and sought to measure himself again.st Charles, 
who, however, withdrew from his approach, and little was 
done save to ravage Styria and Slavonia. In 1533 a truce 
was arranged, Hungary being divided between Zapolya and 
Ferdinand. 

During the Hungarian campaign the Shia sectaries had been 
encouraged to revolt, and the Persians had overrun Azerbaijan 
and recaptured Tabriz. Suleiman, therefore, turned his arms 
against them, reaching Bagdad in 1534, and capturing the whole 
of Armenia. The naval exploits of Khair-ed-din Pasha (see 
Barbarossa) pre among the glories of the reign, and led to 
hostilities with Venice. After capturing Algiers, an attack 
by this famous admiral on Tunis was repulsed with the aid 
of Spain, but in the Mediterranean he maintained a hotly- 
contested struggle with Charles’s admiral, Andrea Doria. 
Venice was in alliance with Charles, and her possessions 
were consequently attacked by Turkey by land and by 
sea, many islands, including Syra and Tinos^ falling before 
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Barbarossa’s assaults. Corfu was besieged, but unsuccess- 
fully. At Preveza Barbarossa defeated the papal and Venetian 
fleets under Dork. In 1540 the fort of Castelnuovo, the 
strongest point on the Dalmatkn coast, was taken by the Vene- 
tians and recaptured by Barbarossa. Peace was then made on 
the terms that Turkey should retain her conquests and Venice 
should pay an indemnity of 300,000 ducats. Friendly relatioas 
had subsisted between Suleiman and Ferdinand during the 
expedition to Persia; but on the death of Zapolya in 1539 
Ferdinand claimed Hungary and besieged Budapest with a large 
force. Suleiman determined to support the claims of Zdpolya’s 
infant son, John Sigismund, and in 1541 set out in person. At 
the end of August he appeared before Budapest, the siege of 
which had already been raised by the defeat of the Austrians; 
the infant John Sigismund was carried into the sultan’s camp, 
and the queen-mother, Isabella, was peremptorily ordered to 
evacuate the royal palace, though the sultan gave her a diploma 
in which he swore only to retain Budapest during the minority 
of her son. On the 2nd of September Suleiman entered the city, 
and to the ambassadors of Ferdinand, who came to offer a yearly 
sum if the sultan would recognize his claim to Hungary, hie 
replied that he had taken possession of it by the sword and 
would negotiate only after the surrender of Gran, Tata, Vise- 
grad and Szekesfeh^rvar. The war now continued vigorously 
by sea and land. The great expedition of the emperor 
Charles V. against Algiers ended in failure, his fleet being 
destroyed by a sudden storm (Oct 31, 1541) ; and his diplo- 
matic efforts to wean Barbarossa from his allegiance to the 
sultan fared no better. In 1542 a formal alliance was concluded 
between Suleiman and Francis L; the Ottoman fleet was placed 
at the disposal of the king of France, and in August 1543, the 
I'urks under Barbarossa, and the French under the duke of 
Enghien, laid siege to Nice. The town surrendered; but the 
citadel held out until, on the 8th of September, it was relieved 
by Andrea Dork. Meanwhile on land Suleiman had taken full 
advantage of the European situation to tighten his grip on 
Hungary. The attempt of the impcrkli.sts, under Joachim of 
Brandenburg, to retake Budapest (September 1542), failed 
ignominiously ; and in the following year Suleiman in person 
conducted a campaign which led to the conquest of Sikl6s, Gran, 
Sz6ke.sfeh^rvdr and Visegri!id(i544). Everywhere the churches 
were turned into mosques; and the greater part of Hungary, 
divided into twelve sanjaks, became definitively a Turkish 
province. A truce, on the basis of uti possidetis;, signed at Adria- 
nople on the 19th of June 1547 for five years, between the sultan, 
the emperor and Ferdinand I. king of Hungary, recognized the 
Turkish conquests in Hungary; while, for the portion left to 
him, Ferdinand consented to pay an annual tribute of 30,000 
ckicats. John Sigismund was recognized as independent prince 
of Transylvania and of sixteen adjacent Hungarian counties, 
Queen Isabella to act as regent during his minority. 

Suleiman was now free to resume operations against Persia. 
In the spring of 1548 he set out on his eleventh campaign, 
which ended in the capture of Erzerum (August t 6) and the 
conquest of Armenia and Georgia. But the Persian War 
dragged on, with varying fortune, for years, till after Suleiman 
had ravaged Persia it was concluded by the treaty— the first 
between shah and sultan— signed at Amasia on the 29th of 
May 1555. 

Meanwhile the war in Hungary had been resumed. Neither 
side had been careful to observe the terms of the treaty of 
1547 ; the Turkish pa.shas in Hungary had raided Ferdinand’s 
dominions, while Ferdinand had been negotiating with Frater 
Georgy (see Martinuzzi) with a view to freeing Transylvank 
from the Ottoman suzerainty. When the sultan discovered 
that Martinuzzi, who was all-powerful in Transylvank, had 
actually arranged to hand over the country to Ferdinand, he 
threw^ the Austrkn ambassador into prison, and in September 
1551 sent an army, 80,000 strong, under Mahommed Sokplli 
oyer the Danube. Several forts, and the important town of 
Lippa on the Marosch, fell at once, and siege was laid to Temes- 
vdr. This was raised after two months, and Martinuzzi took 
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that country. The war lasted for twelve years, during 
which Tiflis, Shirvan and Daghestan were taken ; finally 
Shah Abbas estal^lishcd himself on the Persian throne 
and in 1590 made peace with Turkey, who retained her con- 
quests in Georgia, Azerbaijan and Shirvan. But this short- 
sighted policy IS criticized by Turkish historians, who censure 
Murad III. for thus weakening the neighbouring Mussulman 
states such as Persia and Daghestan, thereby facilitating K.us.sia's 
future expansion at their cost. Sokolli’s as.sassination, on 
the iith t)f Octol)er 1578, had meanwhile thrown the country 
into disorder. There was now no autliority loft to hold in 
check the corrupt influences of the harem. The avenue.s to 
power were through bribery and yet niort; unspeakable paths; 
the fiefs which formed the basis ot the feudal array were bestowed 
on favourite.s’ favourites, or sold to the highest bidder, and the 
sultan himself shared in the corrupt plunder. At last that final 
expedient of weak governments, the debasing of the coinage, 
led to a fTisis. In 1589 mutinies of troops took place all over 
the empire, and in tlic two following years there w^re several 
ri.sing.s of the Janissaries at Gonstantinople, the pretext being 
everywhere that the soldiers were being robbed of their pay. 
At this juncture a fre.sh crisis in the relations with Austria 
arose. The peace concluded in 1568 and thrice renewed (in 
J573 j 157^ 1584) had not prevented the continuance of 

raids and forays, from either side of the frontier, that at times 
a.ssumed the dimensions of regular campaigns. The climax 
came in 1593. All through the prireding year Hassan “ Tilli,” 
beylerbc)' (/f Bosnia, had raided in Croatia, taking border 
fortresses and driving off the inhabitants into slavcrv'. In 
June 1593, with an army of 30,000 men, he laid siege to Sissck; 
the Austrian and Hungarian levies hurried to its relief; and 
on the 22nd the Turks were routed with immense slaughter 
on the banks of the Kulpa, Hassan himself, wdth many other 
beys and tw^o of the imperial princes, being among the slain. 
Though not yet formally declared, the ‘‘ long w'ar ” w-as now^ 
in full progre.ss. In August, Sinan Pasha, the grand vizier — 
now' eighty > ears of ligc — took command of the troops for the 
Hungarian War and left Constantinople, dragging w'ith him 
the Austrian ambassador in chains. The capture of Veszprem 
and of Raal) (1594) and the failure of the archduke Matthias 
to take Gran seemed to promise another rapid victory of the . 
Ottoman arms; but Sinan wus ill-supported from Constanti- 
nople, the situation was complicated by the revolt of 
Walachia and Moldavia, and the w'ar was destined to last, w'ith 
varying fortunes, for fourteen years. On the i6th of January 
1595 Murad III. died. 

"in spite of the internal corruption which, under Murad TIL, 
heralded the deca\' of the empire, the prestige of the Ottomans 
in ICurope was maintained during his reign. Even the emperor 
had to be content to be treated by the sultan as an inferior 
and triburary' pririce; while France had to .suffer, with no 
more tjian an idle ’ protest, the insult of the conversion of 
Catholic chbreJu's at^oristantinople into mosques. In spite 
of frequent causes of friction, good relations were maintained 
W'itK Vemcc, Jhroiigh the influence of the sultana Safl^q and the 
capitulations,\i'itli the republic of St Mark w'cre renewed in 
1589. Those wd£h France w'ere also renewed (July 6, 1581); 
and capit't^latjoh.s were signed for the first time wdth the grand 
duke ot Ttiscany* (^578) and wdth England (1580).’ In the 
following year permanent diplomatic relations were cstablislied 
by England with the Porte by the despatch of William Harebone 
as ambassador, Queen Elizabeth urging as her special claim to 
the sultan’s friendship their common mission to fight “idolators.” 

' The new.suUan, Mghommed III., Murad's .son, succeeded 
Uo the throne at a moment when the Turki.sh arms were suffering 
reverses in Hungary *and in the revolted Danubian provinces; 

the Janissaries, too, were ill-contcnt and mutinous, 
med ill., and to pul an end to their murmurings Mahommed 
i $ 98 - 1603 . persuaded by Sinan Pa.sha to lead them to the 
war in person. The immediate effect was good; Erlau was 

' They were renewed with England in 1593, 1603, 1606, 1O22, 
1624, 1641, 1662 and 1675. 


captured in October 1596, and a three days’ battle in the plain 
of Keresztes (Oct. 23 to 26) ended in the disastrous 
rout of the allied troops under the archduke Maximilian and 
Sigismund, prince of Transylvania. But the Turks did not 
profit much by their victory. The new grand vizier, Cicala, 
by his severity to the soldiers, mainly Asiatics, who had shown 
cowardice in the battle, drove thousands to dc.sert; and the 
sultan, who had himself little stomach for the perils of cam- 
paigning, returned to Constantinople, leaving the conduct of 
the war to his generals. 'I'he campaign of 1598 began with the 
loss of Raab, and continued unfavourable to the Turks, who 
lost Totis, Veszprem and Papa, and were hard pressed in Buda- 
pest. In October want of supplies and a mutiny of the Janis- 
saries compelled the commander-in-chief to retreat into winter 
quarters at Belgrade. In 1599 the first peace overtures were 
made, but came to nothing; and the confused fighting of this 
and the following year culminated in the capture of Kanizsa 
by the Turks (September 1600). I'he attempt of the archduke 
Ferdinand, at the head of 30,000 men, to retake il a year later 
w'as defeated. In August 1602 Sz6kesfeh6rvar again fell into 
the hands of the 'J'urks; in Movember the siege of Buda by the 
archduke Matthias, who had taken Pest by storm, was raised 
by the grand vizier Hassan. 

Trouble had, however, meanwhile broken out in other parts 
of the Ottoman dominions. The deserters from Cicala’s army, 
distributed in armed bands throughout Asia Minor, had become 
centres round which all the elements of discontent gathered, 
and formed the mainstay of the Jellali sectaries who, at this 
time, rose in in.surrection and ra\aged Anatolia. In Con- 
stantinople, early in 1603, there was, moreover, a serious rising 
of the spahis; and, finally, in September Shah Abbas of Persia 
took advantage of what is known in Turkish history as “ the 
year of insurrections ” to declare war and reconquer Tabriz. 
In the midst of this crisis, on the 22nd of December 1603, Sultan 
Mahommed III. died, and w'as succeeded by his elder son, 
Ahmed I., a boy of fourteen. 

Though negotiations for peace were at once begun, it was not 
till three years after Ahmed’s accession that the peace of Sitva- 
torok, concluded on the nth of November 1606, at 
last put an end to the w^ar in Europe. By this 
treaty the annual tribute payable by Austria was 
abolished, but an indemnity of 200,000 florins was paid once 
for all ” by the emperor, w'ho was henceforth to be given his 
proper imperial title (padishah) in 'Turkish oflicial documents. 
The peace of Sitvatorok (or Zeideva, as it is also called) marks 
the close of Turkey’s period of conquest. No longer haughtily 
imposed on the vanquished, as was the case with former 
treaties, it w^as submitted to the examination and discussion of 
both parties before being signed. It freed Austria from the 
humiliating tribute to which the treaty of 1547 had subjected 
her, and established relations between the tw'o monarchs on 
a footing of equality. It was thus the first manifest .sign 
of Turkey’s decadence from the glory of Suleiman l.’s reign, 
when King Ferdinand stooped to call the sultan’s vizier 
his brother. For the remainder of the reign the Persian 
War was continued fitfully, a treaty of peace, signed in 1611, 
not being observed. 

In 1617 the sultan died, and was succeeded by his brother 
Mustafa; but the latter being declared incompetent to reign, 
his brother Osman took his place on the throne. 

The war in Persia was terminated by the renewal tet 7 - 1618 , 
in 1618 of the treaty of 1611, whereby all the con- mad 
quests effected by Murad III. and Mahommed III. 
were given up. Peace, however, left the rebellious 
Janissaries leisure to engage in plots against the sultan, and 
in order to occupy them and to remove thqm from the 
capital advantage was taken of the king of Poland having 
intervened in the affairs of Transylvania and the principalities 
to declare war against him. Osman marched against Khotin, 
but failed to capture it, and his unpopularity with the army 
was increased by rumours that he designed to collect such 
troops as were loyal to him, under pretence of going on 
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pilgrimage to Mecca, in order to destroy the Janissaries and 
reform the country. They therefore rose and dethroned him, 
soon afterwards putting him to death. For a few months 
Mustafa was replaced on the throne; when he abdicated in 
muutMlAl nephew Murad IV. Turkey seemed 

1622 - 1623 , be at tlie point of dissolution. Profiting by the 
nad mutiny of the army, the Persians invaded Turkey, 

^ 623 ^/ 640 Bagdad; at Constantinople and in the 

provinces alike anarchy was cver}^where prevalent. 
This continued until the new sultan had acquired age and 
experience; but, nine years after his accession, he successfully 
crushed the military rebels, and thereafter ruled with a severity 
amounting to bloodthirsty cruelty. In 3638 he marched in 
person against the Persians and succeeded in recapturing 
Bagdad. Peace was made in 1639, leaving the Turco- Persian 
frontier practically as it now stands. In the next year the 
sultfin died at the age of thirty-one, being succeeded by his 
brother Ibrahim. In his reign the Cossacks were driven from 
Azov and the expedition against Crete was begun, the immediate 
cause being the plunder of a Turkish vessel by 
1640-1648 corsairs, who took their capture to Crete. 

War was therefore declared against Venice, to 
whom Crete belonged (1644), and continued in the island for 
twenty-five years. 

'I’he anarchy and misgovemment of Turkey now reached 
such a pitch that Ibrahim was dethroned and murdered, 
Mahom- i^^d his son Maliommed IV. was proclaimed in his 
mad IV., stead. For the first eight years of his reign sue- 
1648 1687 . cessive grand viziers were unable to restore order 
to tlie country. In 1656 Mahommed Kuprili (g.v.) became 
grand vizier, and by dint of firmness and resolution repaired 
the falling fortunes of the country. The fleet was restored, 
and recaptured Lemnos and other islands which had passed 
into the hands of the Venetians; the revolts caused by 
Kuprili’s severity were put down, and tranquillity was re- 
established in Transylvania. After five years’ tenure of office 
the grand vizier died and was succeeded by his son, Ahmed 
Kuprili. In 1663 the disturbances which had broken out again 
in Transylvania led to war with Austria. Ahmed Kuprili 
attacked tlie Austrians, at first with success, but was routed by 
Montecuculi at the battle of St Gotthard Abbey, and eventually 
consented to the Treaty of Vasvar (Aug’. 10, 1664), by 
wliich a twenty years’ truce was agreed upon; Transylvania 
was evacuated by both parties, but remained tributary to 
Turkey. I’he Kuprilis, both father and son, had by their 
haughty and uncompromising demeanour done much to alienate 
the old-standing friendship with France, and at the battle of 
St Gotthiird 6000 French, under Coligny, fought on the Austrian 
side. The result was that the Turks in retaliation deprived 
the Ciitholics, always under the protection of France, of some 
of their privileges in connexion with the holy places, which 
were now granted to the Orthodox Church. Meanwhile the 
Cretan (-ampaign continued, and here also France lent her aid 
to the Venetians; this assistance could not, however, prevent 
the capture of Candia in 1669; on the 5th of September of that 
year Morosini, the Venetian commander, signed a treaty of 
peace with the Turks by which, after twenty-five years’ warfare, 
they were placed in possession of the fortress of Candia, and 
with it of the effective rule over the whole island, Venice retain- 
ing only the fortresses of Suda, Grabusa and Spinalonga, and 
the islets along the coast. 

Dissensions among the Cossacks led to the recognition by 
Turkey of Doroshenko, the hetman of tlie Sari Kamish, as ruler 
of the Ukraine ; the Zaporog Cossacks, his antagoni.sts, applied 
for aid to Russia. However, Michael Wiesnowiecki, king of 
Poland, considering the Ukraine as under his protection, 
sought to intervene, with the result that Turkey declared war 
against him (1672). The Turks captured Kamenets, Lemberg 
and Lublin. Hereupon the Poles sued for peace, and a treaty 
was signed at Buczacs (Oct. 18, 1672) whereby Podolia was 
ceded to Turkey, the Ukraine was left to the Cossacks, and 
Poland agreed to pay to Turkey an annual tribute of 22,000 


sequins. But John Sobieski, who succeeded shortly afterwards 
to the throne of Poland, refused to abide by the terms of this 
treaty; the war was renewed and continued for four vears, 
when the Treaty of Buczacs was reaffirmed at Zuravno by both 
parties, the tribute clause alone being abrogated (Oct. 16, 
1676). A few days later Ahmed Kuprili died. 

Doroshenko now deserted the Turkish alliance for the Russian; 
in consequence an expedition was sent into the Ukraine which 
was both costly and useless. In 1678 the Turks succeeded in 
taking Cehrin, but their losses were very heavy, and on the 8th 
of January 1681 a treaty was signed at Radzyn whereby the 
territory in dispute was ceded to Russia. A revolt of the 
Hungarian Protestants, in consequence of the persecuting 
policy of the house of Habsburg, now led to a renewal of the 
war between Turkey and Austria, due in part to the over- 
weening ambition of Kuprili’s successor, Kara Mustafa, who 
desired to immortalize his tenure of office by some great exploit, 
and who cherished dreams of founding for himself a western 
Moslem empire. The war is blamed by Turkish historians as 
unjustifiable and untimely, the country needing reform. A 
vast Turkish army marched to the walls of Vienna and closely 
beleaguered the imperial city, from which the emperor and 
his court fled. All hope seemed lost, when by a brilliant feat 
of arms John Sobieski, king of Poland, drove away the besiegers 
in hopeless confusion and saved the cause of Christianity, 1683. 
This was tlie signal for a general coalition against Turkey; 
Venice, Poland and the pope allied themselves with the Aus- 
trians ; Russia, Tuscany and Malta joined in the attack. Turkey 
now sought for a rapprochement with France, and endeavoured 
to bring about her intervention in return for concessions as 
regards the holy places. But tlie French had just before 
bombarded Algiers and Tripoli, even menacing Chios (Scio), 
where some pirates had put in with French captives; and 
the mediation of France was not very actively exercised. 
One after another the Hungarian forts were captured by the 
Austrians; the Venetians were equally successful in Greece and 
the Morea; thi* Russians pressed on the Crimea, and Sobieski 
besieged Kamenets. The troops now mutinied and deposed 
the sultan, placing his brother Suleiman on the throne. But 
the disorder in the army and the administration continued, 
and the advance of the Austrians and the Venetians met 
with little oppo.sitiori. In this emergency Mustafa 
Kuprili {q.v,) was appointed grand vizier (1689). 

His prudent measures at once re-established some 
degree of order in the army and the fleet, while he sought 
by a wise tolerance to improve the position and conciliate 
the .sympathies of the non-Moslem subject races. At first 
eminently successful, he drove the Austrians across the 
Danube, recapturing Ni.sh, Vidin, Semendria and Belgrade; 
Repulses were also inflicted on the Venetians and the Russians. 
In the course of the campaign the sultan died, being succeeded 
by his brother Ahmed. The successes of the Turks were not 
maintained, the Austrians inflicting on them a crushing defeat 
at Slankamen, where Mustafa Kuprili was killed, and driving 
them from Hungary. After four years of disaster 
Ahmed died; he was succeeded by his nephew 
Mustafa. I’he tide of success now turned again 
in favour of the 'lurks, who recaptured Karansebes and 
Lippa, and at Lugos exterminated by the weight of over- 
whelming numbers an Austrian force under Field Marshal 
Count Friedrich von Veterani (1630-1695), the hero of many 
victories over the Turks, who was killed in the battle, 
lilsewherc, too, the Ottoman arms were victorious; in 
February the Venetians suffered a doubh' defeat in the road- 
stead of Chios, and the island fell into the hands of the Turks. 
But Prince Eugene’s genius restored the Austrian fortunes, 
and the Turks were utterly routed at Zenta on 
the Theiss, lo.sing more than 15,000 men (1697). 

Russia, driven from Azov in 1695, succeeded in “ 
capturing it in the following year; Venice continued to press 
the Turks; in this condition of affairs Hussein Kuprili {q.v) 
was called to office; England and Holland urged Turkey to 
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make peace, and after lon^? negotiations a series of treaties were 
concluded in January 1699 at Karlowitz, that with I^oland 
being signed on the i6th and those with Austria and Venice 
on the 2()th. The main provisions of these w'cre : that 
Turkey retained the Banat, while Austria kept Transyl- 
vania; Pcland restored the places captured in Moldavia^ 
but retained Kamenets, Podolia and the Ukraine; Venire 
restored her conquests north of Corinth, but kept those in 
the Morea and Dalmatia. On the 4th Russia concluded 
a two years’ armistice, but remained in possession of Azov, 
vsliich was formally ceded to her by the definitive treaty 
oi peace signed at Constantinople on the 13th of June 
1700. 'J'he peace of Karlowitz marks the definitive termina- 
tion of Turkey’s power of offence in Europe. Apart from 
the heavy losses which it imposed on her, it constitutes a fresh 
departure in her history, as putting an end to her splendid 
isolation and rendering her dependent on the changes of Euro- 
pean politics. It is noteworthy also as being the first occasion 
on which representatives of the mediating powers took part 
in the peace negotiations. The grand vizier’s efforts to take 
advantage of the peace to introduce order in the country were 
unavailing; he was driven from office, and disorders ensued 
which led to the sultan's abdi('atioii. 

The troubles wTre not ended by the accession of Ahmed 11 T, 
and many high dignitaries of stale wTre sacrificed to the law- 
lessness and insubordination of the Janissaries. 

Turkey found herself again involved 
with Russia. After the defeat of Charles XI J. 
of .Sweden at Poltava, this monarch took refuge in 'J'urkey, 
and was allowed to reside at Bender. The Rus.sians pursued 
him into lurkish territory; which led to a I’urk’.sh declara- 
tion of war (1710). d’he Turks succeeded in surrounding 
Peter the Great near the Pruth, and his army w^as menaced 
with total destruction, when the Turkish commander, the 
grand vizier Baltaji Mahommed 1 ‘asha, w'as induced by the 
presents and entrciaties of the empress Catherine to sign the 
preliminary treaty of the Pruth (July 21, 1711). granting terms 
of peace far more favourable than w'ere justified by the .situation 
of the Russians, These were : the cession to 'I'urkey of Azov 
with all its guns and munitions, the razing of all the forts recently 
built on the frontier by Russia, the renunciation by the tsar 
of all claim to interfere with the 'fatars under the dominion 
of th(* C'rimea or Poland or to maintain a representative at 
Constantinople, and Rus.sia's consent to Charles’s return to 
Sweden.^ It was long. howe\'er, before the latter relieved 
Turkev of his presence. During the (campaign Peter had entered 
into alliance with the ho.spodars of Moldavia and ’^^alachia, 
respectively Demetrius Canleniir and Constantine Brancovano, 
from w'hom he bad received material assistance. These were 
naturally dismissed after the defeat of the Russians; the former 
made goyd his. escape to Russia, the latter was executed. The 
sultan determiheff henceforth to appoint Greeks to the princi- 
palities as- morik bkely^to be subservient to his will than the 
natives hitherto -appointed. ' This .system was .^rontinued 
until <th»*Qreek insurrection of 1821. 

Russh^ hayinj? thus lost all the advantage gained by the peace 
of Karlowital, Venice was next taken in hand, she having 
invaded the ‘po 4 nj^in frontier and incited the Montenegrins to 
revolt, be^u<fcT> -rapturing Turkish ships in the Mediterranean. 
These ads ‘were held to be infractions of the treaty, and war 
was decEired (1715). The result was the stamping out of the 
insurrection in Montenegro and the capture of the whole of 
the Morea. The also took 'I'inos and Cerigo, as -well as the 
, three forts still remaining to the Venetians in Crete. Turkey’s 
ejetion, and the preparations being made for the siege of Corfu, 
now brought about the intervention of Austria. Charles VI., 
w-eary of the war for the Spani.sh succession, had shortly before 
concluded the peace of Rastadt (1715) and was anxious that 
Venice should not be too hardly pressed. He therefore urged 
Turkey to- give up to Venice certain places in Dalmatia as a 

• The dolinitivrf treaty was signed at Constantinople on the 10th 
of April 1712 (renewed June 5, 1713). 


compensation for the loss of the Morea. The Porte was at 
first disposed to comply, but the party of resistance finally 
prevailed. War was declared against Austria (1716); the fleet 
sailed for Corfu and the army crossed the Save from Belgrade 
to Semlin. Near IVlerw'ardein a great battle was fought, 
in which the Austrians comph-tely routed the Turks ; pursuing 
tlieir advantage they took Temesv^r and overran the Banal; 
in 1717 they captured Belgrade, the 'I'lirks retreating to Adria- 
nople. England and Holland now- urged their mediation, and 
after negotiations the treaty of Passarowfitz (Pozharcvals in 
Servia) was .signed ( July 21, 1718); Venice ceded Uie Morea to 
Turkey but kept the strongholds she had occupied in Albania 
and Dalmatia; Belgrade, Teme.svar and Walachia as far as 
the Oil were retained by Austria. 

Meanw'hilc relations wdth Russia ct ntinued strained. The 
peace of 1712 had been concluderj t)nly for a term of years, 
and the neglect of the tsar to carry rut its provisions had all 
but led to a fresh outbreak of hostilities, when the intervention 
of the other pow-ers led in 1713 to the renewal of the treaty; 
and in November 1720 it was superseded by a treaty of “ per- 
petual peace,’’ signed at Constantinople. But, though the 
que.stions at Issue between Russia and Turkey in Poland and the 
northern littoral of the Black .Sea w^ere thus for the time settled, 
the aggressive designs of Russia in the Caucasus and in Persia 
soon i-aiised a renewal of anxiety at Con.stantinople. Again 
war all but broke out; but, through the intervention of France, 
a treaty of partition wais .signed at Constantinople on the 23rd 
of June 1724, whereby the shores of the C'aspian from the 
junction of the Kur and the Arras (Araxes) northwards should 
belong to Ru.ssia, while the western provinces of Persia should 
fall to the share of J'urkey. 'I’liese provinces had net vet 
been conquered by Turkey; and, wEen a part of them had 
been taken, a treaty was concluded with the Afghan Ashraf 
Shah, who had risen to supreme power in I’crsia, by wliich 
Turkey should retain them on condition of recognizing him 
as shah (Oct. 23, 1727). Bui Nadir Kuli Khan came forw^ard 
as the champion of Shah Tahmasp II., the rightful ruler, 
and drove the Turks from these provinces, capturing Tal)riz. 
This news caused consternation at Constantinople; the inevit- 
able revolt of the Jani.s.saries followed, headeci this time by 
one Patrona Khalil, and the sultan was forced to abdii'ate 
in favour of his nephew- Mahmud. With difficulty the rebellion 
was suppressed; in 1733 1 '^'^ with Persia was 
resumed, and after three years of fighting Nadir 
succeeded in 1736 in inducing Turkey to recognize 
him as shah of Persia and to restore the territory captured 
since the reign of Murad IV. 

Russia’s designs on Poland now brought about war. On 
the death of Augustus IT, king of Poland (1733), France had 
put forward as candidate Stanislaus Leszczynski, yyarof 
Louis XV. ’s father-in-law. Austria and Russia Poihb 
supported Augustus III., elector of Saxony, and 
the empre.ss Anne marched an army into ] Eland and com- 
pelled ’the election of her candidate, though Russia had 
l)Ound her.sclf by the treaty of 1711 and again by that of 1720 
to abstain from all interference with Poland. France thereupon 
declared war against Russia and her ally Austria, and her 
envoy, the marquis de Villcneuve, urged Turkey to join by 
representing the danger of allowing Russian influence to extend. 
Turkey had cause of complaint against Russia for refusing 
to allow the Crimean troops to march through Daghestan during 
the Persian campaign, and on the 28tli of May 1736, war 
was declared, in .spite of the efforts of England and Holland 
The Russians had not waited for the formal declaration of war; 
and on the very day that this w^as notified by the hanging 
out of the horse-tails before the Seraglio at Constantinople a 
Russian army under Marshal Miinnich stormed the ancient wall 
that guarded the isthmus of the Crimea. While Miinnich 
conducted a .systematic devastation of the peninsula, forces 
were detached under his lieutenants Leontiev and Lascy to 
attack Kinbiirn (Kilbunin) and Azov. Both these places fell; 
and in July of the following year Miinnich captured Ochakov. 
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Meanwhile the western sea-powers had made earnest efforts 
to restore peace, and in August 1737 the plenipotentiaries 
of the combatant powers met at Niemirov to arrange terms 
under their mediation. But Austria, which had made a great 
show of seconding their efforts, now began to unmask her real 
aims, which were to take advantage of Turkey’s embarrass- 
ments to push her own claims in the principalities and the 
Balkan Peninsula. To the refusal of the sultan’s representatives 
to concede any of her demands, Austria replied by revealing 
the existence of an alliance with Russia, which she threatened to 
make actively offensive if her terms were refused. In November 
the conferences broke up; in the spring of the following year 
Austrian divisions advanced simultaneously into Bosnia, Servia 
and Walachia; and in July the main army, under the prince 
of Lorraine, crossed the frontier and captured Nish. In spite 
of this initial success, however, the campaign proved disa.strous 
to the Austrians; and France, which had meanwhile c'ome to 
terms with the emperor, endeavoured to mediate a peace in 
conjunction with Sweden and Holland. But the Ottomans, 
though the negotiations continued throughout 1738, were in 
no hurry to come to terms; for the tide of war had turned 
against both Austrians and Russians; Ochakov and Kinburn 
were recaptured; and tlic victorious 'lurks crossed the Danube 
and penetrated far into the Banat. Not till the middle of 1739 
would they consent to negotiate seriously for pi'ace. The con- 
ferences were opened at the close of July in the camp of the 
grand vizier, who was pressing Belgrade hard and demanded 
the surrender of the city as a sine qua non. This was conceded; 
on the I St of September, under the mediation of the French 
ambassador Vtlleneuve, the preliminaries were signed; on 
the 4th the grand vizier made his formal entrance into the city, 
when* on the i8th the definitive treaties with Austria and 
Russia were signed. By the former Austria gave up Belgrade 
and the places on the right bank of the Save and the Danube 
which she had gained by the treaty of Passarowitz, together 
with the Austrian portions of Walachia. The treaty with 
Russia provided that Azov should be razed and its terri- 
tory devastated to form a barrier, Russia having the right 
to erect a new fortress at Cherkask, an island in the Don, 
near Azov, and Turkey to build one on the border of 
Kuban near Azov. But 'J'aganrog was not to be refortified, 
and Russia was to have no war-ships on the sea of Azov or the 
Blat'k Sea. The Kabardias, great and little, were to remain 
independent, to serve as a barrier between the two empires. 
By the 12th article the Ottoman government agreed “ amicably 
to discuss ” the question of recognizing the tsar’s claim to the 
imperial title, and by the 13th admitted his right to send to 
Lonslantiiiople representatives of whatever rank he might 
judge fitting (Noradounghian, RecueiL, i. 258). 

Scarcely two years after the signature of the treaty of 
Belgrade sinister rumours reached Constantinople from Persia, 
where Nadir Shah, on his return from India, was planning 
an attack on Mesopotamia. The war, which broke out in 
1743, was waged with varying fortunes, and the peace by which 
it was concluded on the 5th of September 1746, beyond stipu- 
lating for a few privileges for Persian pilgrims to the holy 
places, altered nothing in the settlement arranged ten years 
before with Murad IV. In the war of the Austrian Succession, 
which followed the accession of Maria There.sa to the Habs- 
burg throne, Turkey, in spite of the urgency of France, would 
lake no share, and she maintained the same attitude in the 
disorders in Persia following the death of Nadir Shah. 

In 1754 the Sultan Mahmud died. He was succeeded by 
his brother Osman, whose three years’ reign 
^7^4-1 jsr! tnarked by no political event of special 

inq.ortance. Osman III. was succeeded by his 
cousin Mustafa. At the outset of his reign negotiations 
were actively pursued for the conclusion of a 
* treaty with Prussia, to counteract the alliance 
between France and Austria contracted in 1756; 
and these resulted in the signature of Capitulations, or a treaty 
of friendship and commerce (March 22, 1761). The attitude 
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of the northern powers, however, and especially of Russia, 
towards Poland was beginning to excite the sultan’s liveliest 
su.spicions; and these the accession, in 1762, of the masterful 
Catherine II. to the Russian throne was not calculated to allay. 
In 1763, Catherine took advantage of the death of Augustus HI. 
of Poland to force her favourite, Stanislaus Poniatowski, on to 
the vacant throne. From the committee of patriots at Warsaw 
complaints and warnings were carried to Constantinople; and 
the cession of Podolia was offered as the price of a Turki.sh 
attack on Russia. The sultan, though inclined to take up the 
cause of the Polish dissidents, w^as slow to move, and 
contented himself for a while with protests and threats. But 
the aggressive policy of Russia in the direction of the Caspian 
and Black Seas became more and more evident; complaints 
reached the Porte of a violation of the neutrality of Kabardia, 
of a seditious propaganda in Moldavia by Russian monks, 
and of Russian aid given to the malcontents in Servia and 
Montenegro. Added to all this was the news of the continual 
Russian military aggressions in Poland, against which the 
Caiiolic confederation of Bar continued to appeal for aid. 
At last, on the 6th of October 1768, on the refusal of the 
Russian minister to give guarantees for the withdrawal of 
the Ru.ssian troops from Poland and the abandonment of 
Russia’s claim to interfere with the liberties of the republic, war 
was declared and the Russian representative was imprisoned 
in the Seven Towers. 

The war that followed marks an epoch in the decay of the 
Ottoman Empire and in the expansion of Russia. When, in 
the spring of 1769, the first serious campaign was opened by 
a simultaneous attack by three Russian armies on the princi- 
palities, the Crimea and the buffer state of Kabardia, the 
'furks, in spite of ample warning, were unprepared. They 
were hampered, moreover, by an insurrection in the Morea, 
where a Rus.sian expedition under Orlov had stirred up the 
Mainotes, and by risings in Syria and Eg}7)t. It was not, 
however, till September that the fall of Khotin in Bessarabia 
marked the first serious Russian success. The following year 
was more fatal. In May the Ottoman fleet was attacked and 
destroyed off Cheshme, and the Russian war-ships threatened 
to pass the Dardanelles. In June Romauzov’s victory at 
Kartal made him master of the principalities, and by November 
the fortresses of Izmail and Kilia, guarding the passage of the 
Danube, and those of Akkerman and Bender on the Dniester 
had fallen into the hands of the Russians. The campaign 
of 1771, which opened with a gleam of success in the capture 
of Giurgevo, proved yet more di.sastrou.s to the Turks, the 
Russians passing the Danube and completing the conquest of 
the Crimea. Prussia and Austria now offered their mediation ; 
and in June conferences were opened at Foeshani, which led 
tt) no result. In the following year a conference, from which 
the Austrian and Prussian representatives were excluded, 
was opened at Buchare.st (November 1772). In February 
1773 the Ru.s.sian plenipotentiary delivered his ultimatum, 
of which the most important demands were the cession of 
Kerch, Yenikale and Kinburn, the free navigation of the Black 
Sea and Archipelago for Ru.ssian trading and war vessels, and 
the recognition of the tsar'.s right to protect the Orthodox 
subjects of the sultiin. These conditions were submitted 
to Constantinople, and rejected after a stormy debate in the 
divan. The conference of Bucharest now broke up, and the 
war continued. The successful defence of Varna and Silistria 
seemed to justify the stubbornness of the Porte. 

On the 24th of December 1773 Mustafa III. died, and was 
succeeded by his brother Alxl-ul-Hamid I., a weakling, from 
who.se character nothing I'ould be expected to Abd~uh 
retrieve the now desperate fortunes of the war. Hamid i.. 
The exhaustion of the treasury was evidenced by t 773 -i 789 * 
the absence of the usual donative to the troops; and the 
demoralization in both army and court made further resis- 
tance useless. At the beginning of July the Russians, under 
Kamenskiy, were before Shumla; and a few days later the 
grand vizier and his army, their communications with the 
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capital severed, were surrounded in the fortress. Negotia- 
tions for peace were now opened and on the 21st of July 
-•-chosen by the Russian plenipotentiary as the anniversary 
of the humiliating convention of the Truth — the treaty of 
Kuchuk Kainarji was signed. Its terms were the most 
onerous as yet imposed on the Ottoman sultans. The Tatars 
Treaty ot frontier of Poland to the shores of the 

Kacbuk Caspian, including those of the Crimea and Kuban, 
Kainar/i, were declared independent under their own khan 
of the race of Jenghiz, saving only the religious 
rights of the sultan as caliph of Islam. Russia, however, 
retained the fortresses of Kerch, Yenikale and Kinbum, wdth 
the desert country between the Rug and the Dnieper, while 
Ochakov was left to the Turks. Bes.sarabia, with the fortresses of 
Akkerman, Izmail and K lia, was restored to Turkey. Moldavia 
and Walachia were likewise restored, but under conditions which 
practically raised them to the position of semi-independent 
principalities under Russian protection (art. xvi). Azov and 
its district were annexed to Russia, and the two Kabardias 
were transferred subject to the consent of the khan of the Crimea. 
Russia undertook to evacuate Mmgrelia and (icorgia. The 
recognition of the imperial title (padisliah) was at last conceded 
to the Russian tsars. 

C'ommerce and navigation in the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean were free to both countries. Turkey w'as to pay a 
war indemnity of 15,000 purses, the Russian fleet was to 
withdraw and the islands captured by it to be restored. By 
article vii. of the treaty the Sublime Porte undertook “ to pro- 
tect the Christian religion and its churches ” and conceded to the 
ministers of Russia the specific right to “ make representations 
in favour of the new church ” which, under article xiv. of the 
same treaty, the Russian government w'as empowered to build, 
in addition to the embassy chapel “ in the street named Bey 
Oglu,” This article is of great historical importance as forming 
the basis of the later (daim of Russia to possess by treaty the 
right to protect the Orthodox subjects of the Porte. ^ Poland, 
the original cause of the war, was not even mentioned in the 
treaty, having been partitioned in 1772, 

After yielding to these hard conditions, Turkey took advan- 
tage of her respite to strengthen the frontier defences and to 
put down the rebellions in Syria and Egypt ; some effort was 
also expended on the hopeless task of reforming the Janissaries. 
It was not long before Russia showed that it was not the in- 
dependence but the ab.sorption of the Crimea which she desired. 
In 1770 a rupture on this account was only averted through 
the mediation of the French ambassador, coupled with the 
fact that Turkey was in no condition to enter upon ho.stilitie.s, 
owing to the outbreak of plague in her army. The Porte, 
unable to resist, was obliged to consent to the convention of 
Ainali Kavak (March 10, 1779) whereby the Russian partisan, 
Shahin Ciirfti,. ‘Was recognized as khan of the Crimea, the 
admission of Russian vessels to navigate Turkish waters was 
reaffirmed' aticj flussia^ right of intervention in the affairs 
of the Danubiafi principalities was formally recogniaed. Five 
years* later Potemkin induced the chiefs of the Crimea and 
Kuban* to holil a meeting at which the annexation of their 
country to Russia ^ declared, Turkey giving her consent 
by a conVqitidn; signed at Constantinople, on the 8th of 
January .f7^;^y which the stipulations as to the liberty of the 
Tatars contained in the treaty of Kuchuk Kainarji and the 
convention of Ainali Kavak were abrogated. In 1 786 Catherine 
made a triumphal progress through the Crimea in company 
with her ally, joaeph II., who had succeeded to the imperial 
throne on the death of his mother. These events and the fric- 
tion caused by mutual complaints of infringements of the treaty 
stirred up public opinion in Turkey, and the British ambassador 
lent his support to the war party. In 1788 war was declared, 
but Turkey's preparations were inadequate and the moment 
was ill-chosen, now that Russia and Austria were in alliance, 
a fact of which Turkey became aware only when the horse- 

' See G. F. de Martens, Recufiil des traith, ist series, vol. ii. 
p. 286, also Noradonnghian, Reeueil, p. 319. 
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tails were planted for the campaign. The Turks drove back 
the Austrians from Mehadia and overran the Banat (1789); 
but in Moldavia Romanzov was successful and captured Jassy 
and Khotin. After a long siege Ochakov fell to Potemkin, 
and all its inhabitants were massacred. This news affected 
the sultan so deeply as to cause his death. 

Selim, the late sultan’s nephew, who succeeded, made 
strenuous preparations for continuing the war, but his 
generals were incompetent and his army mutinous; 
expeditions for the relief of Bender and Akkerman 
failed, Belgrade was taken by the Austrians, 

Izmail was captured by Suvorov, and the fall of Anapa com- 
pleted the series of Turkey’s disasters. Sultan Selim was 
anxious to restore his country’s prestige by a victory before 
making peace, but the condition of his troops rendered this 
hope unavailing; while Prussia, though on the 31st of January 
1790 she had signed an offensive treaty with Turkey,'-^ gave 
her no help during the war. Accordingly a treaty was signed 
with Ru.s.sia at Jassy (Jan. 9, 1792) by which the Crimea 
and Ochakov were left to Russia, the Dniester was made the 
frontier in Europe, and the Asiatic frontier remained unchanged. 
Joseph TI. had died, and his successor, Leopold IL, was averse 
from the Ru.ssian alliance. Through the mediation of England, 
Holland and Prussia, Turkey and Austria concluded on the 
4th of August 171)1 the treaty of Sistova, by which Belgrade 
and the other conquests made by Austria were restored. 

The conclusion of peace was welcomed by Selim as the oppor- 
tunity for carrying out reforms, of which he thoroughly realized 
the necessity in every branch of the administration, and especi- 
ally in the army, to whose defects the disasters of the state 
were due. Accordingly it was decided to form troops known 
as vizam-i-jedid, affiliated to the Janissaries so as to disarm 
the jealousy of the latter, properly drilled and wearing a dis- 
tinctive uniform. The fleet was reorganized, military schools 
were established, and skilled instructors were obtained from 
Europe. These reforms excited much opposition, which was 
at first unheeded. Meanwhile Turkey came into conflict with 
France. Throughout all the vicissitudes of the 
Revolution tlic relations between the two states had 
remained unimpaired, and Turkey had been one 
of the first countries to recognize the republic. Bonaparte’s 
sudden occupation of Egypt (1 79S) came therefore as a complete 
surprist‘. This expedition was in reality directed against English 
rule in India. Nelson’s destruction of the French fleet at the 
battle of the Nile disconcerted Bonaparte’s plans; he hoped to 
pursue his designs through Syria, and laid siege to Acre, 
which, however, successfully held out. Turkey now joined 
Great Britain and Russia against France.'^ The Russian 
and 'Furkish fleets attacked and took the Ionian Islands, 
which had become French by the treaty of Campo Formic >, 
and certain towns, hitherto unconquered, on the Albanian 
coast. An expeditionary force was also sent against Bona- 
parte, now practically blockaded in Egypt. This was routed 
and driven into the sea at Abukir (July 15, 1799). For the 
subsequent operations in Egypt, which ended in its evacuation 
by the lYench after the British victory at Alexandria, see 
Egypt: History. 

Meanwhile in Turkey disorder prevailed in almost every 
province of the empire, and the local governors in many 
places became entirely independent, oppressing the 
people UT.der their rule and often driving them to 
revolt. This was notably the case in Servia, Nvhere 
the temporary domination of Austria, to which the treaty of 
Sistova (1791) put an end, had had the effect of awakening 
the national spirit of the people. But no armed manifestation of 
revolt had taken place until the lawless and savage- conduct of 
the Janissaries, who had made themselves masters of the country, 
assisted by the notorious governor of Vidin, Pasvan Oglu^ 

® Text in Martens, RecueAl, 2nd series, vol. iv. p. 466. 

The treaty of alliance with Russia was signed on the 23rd of 
December 1798, that with Great Britain on the 5th of January 

1799. 
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Meanwhile the western sea-powers had made earnest efforts 
to restore peace, and in August 1737 the plenipotentiaries 
of the combatant powers met at Niemirov to arrange terms 
under their mediation. But Austria, which had made a great 
show of seconding their efforts, now began to unmask her real 
aims, which were to take advantage of Turkey’s embarrass- 
ments to push her own claims in the principalities and the 
Balkan Peninsula. To the refusal of the sultan’s representatives 
to concede any of her demands, Austria replied by revealing 
the existence of an alliance with Russia, which she threatened to 
make actively offensive if her terms were refused. In November 
the conferences broke up; in the spring of the following year 
Austrian divisions advanced simultaneously into Bosnia, Servia 
and Walachia; and in July the main army, under the prince 
of Lorraine, crossed the frontier and captured Nish. In spite 
of this initial success, however, the campaign proved disa.strous 
to the Austrians; and France, which had meanwhile c'ome to 
terms with the emperor, endeavoured to mediate a peace in 
conjunction with Sweden and Holland. But the Ottomans, 
though the negotiations continued throughout 1738, were in 
no hurry to come to terms; for the tide of war had turned 
against both Austrians and Russians; Ochakov and Kinburn 
were recaptured; and tlic victorious 'lurks crossed the Danube 
and penetrated far into the Banat. Not till the middle of 1739 
would they consent to negotiate seriously for pi'ace. The con- 
ferences were opened at the close of July in the camp of the 
grand vizier, who was pressing Belgrade hard and demanded 
the surrender of the city as a sine qua non. This was conceded; 
on the I St of September, under the mediation of the French 
ambassador Vtlleneuve, the preliminaries were signed; on 
the 4th the grand vizier made his formal entrance into the city, 
when* on the i8th the definitive treaties with Austria and 
Russia were signed. By the former Austria gave up Belgrade 
and the places on the right bank of the Save and the Danube 
which she had gained by the treaty of Passarowitz, together 
with the Austrian portions of Walachia. The treaty with 
Russia provided that Azov should be razed and its terri- 
tory devastated to form a barrier, Russia having the right 
to erect a new fortress at Cherkask, an island in the Don, 
near Azov, and Turkey to build one on the border of 
Kuban near Azov. But 'J'aganrog was not to be refortified, 
and Russia was to have no war-ships on the sea of Azov or the 
Blat'k Sea. The Kabardias, great and little, were to remain 
independent, to serve as a barrier between the two empires. 
By the 12th article the Ottoman government agreed “ amicably 
to discuss ” the question of recognizing the tsar’s claim to the 
imperial title, and by the 13th admitted his right to send to 
Lonslantiiiople representatives of whatever rank he might 
judge fitting (Noradounghian, RecueiL, i. 258). 

Scarcely two years after the signature of the treaty of 
Belgrade sinister rumours reached Constantinople from Persia, 
where Nadir Shah, on his return from India, was planning 
an attack on Mesopotamia. The war, which broke out in 
1743, was waged with varying fortunes, and the peace by which 
it was concluded on the 5th of September 1746, beyond stipu- 
lating for a few privileges for Persian pilgrims to the holy 
places, altered nothing in the settlement arranged ten years 
before with Murad IV. In the war of the Austrian Succession, 
which followed the accession of Maria There.sa to the Habs- 
burg throne, Turkey, in spite of the urgency of France, would 
lake no share, and she maintained the same attitude in the 
disorders in Persia following the death of Nadir Shah. 

In 1754 the Sultan Mahmud died. He was succeeded by 
his brother Osman, whose three years’ reign 
^7^4-1 jsr! tnarked by no political event of special 

inq.ortance. Osman III. was succeeded by his 
cousin Mustafa. At the outset of his reign negotiations 
were actively pursued for the conclusion of a 
* treaty with Prussia, to counteract the alliance 
between France and Austria contracted in 1756; 
and these resulted in the signature of Capitulations, or a treaty 
of friendship and commerce (March 22, 1761). The attitude 
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of the northern powers, however, and especially of Russia, 
towards Poland was beginning to excite the sultan’s liveliest 
su.spicions; and these the accession, in 1762, of the masterful 
Catherine II. to the Russian throne was not calculated to allay. 
In 1763, Catherine took advantage of the death of Augustus HI. 
of Poland to force her favourite, Stanislaus Poniatowski, on to 
the vacant throne. From the committee of patriots at Warsaw 
complaints and warnings were carried to Constantinople; and 
the cession of Podolia was offered as the price of a Turki.sh 
attack on Russia. The sultan, though inclined to take up the 
cause of the Polish dissidents, w^as slow to move, and 
contented himself for a while with protests and threats. But 
the aggressive policy of Russia in the direction of the Caspian 
and Black Seas became more and more evident; complaints 
reached the Porte of a violation of the neutrality of Kabardia, 
of a seditious propaganda in Moldavia by Russian monks, 
and of Russian aid given to the malcontents in Servia and 
Montenegro. Added to all this was the news of the continual 
Russian military aggressions in Poland, against which the 
Caiiolic confederation of Bar continued to appeal for aid. 
At last, on the 6th of October 1768, on the refusal of the 
Russian minister to give guarantees for the withdrawal of 
the Ru.ssian troops from Poland and the abandonment of 
Russia’s claim to interfere with the liberties of the republic, war 
was declared and the Russian representative was imprisoned 
in the Seven Towers. 

The war that followed marks an epoch in the decay of the 
Ottoman Empire and in the expansion of Russia. When, in 
the spring of 1769, the first serious campaign was opened by 
a simultaneous attack by three Russian armies on the princi- 
palities, the Crimea and the buffer state of Kabardia, the 
'furks, in spite of ample warning, were unprepared. They 
were hampered, moreover, by an insurrection in the Morea, 
where a Rus.sian expedition under Orlov had stirred up the 
Mainotes, and by risings in Syria and Eg}7)t. It was not, 
however, till September that the fall of Khotin in Bessarabia 
marked the first serious Russian success. The following year 
was more fatal. In May the Ottoman fleet was attacked and 
destroyed off Cheshme, and the Russian war-ships threatened 
to pass the Dardanelles. In June Romauzov’s victory at 
Kartal made him master of the principalities, and by November 
the fortresses of Izmail and Kilia, guarding the passage of the 
Danube, and those of Akkerman and Bender on the Dniester 
had fallen into the hands of the Russians. The campaign 
of 1771, which opened with a gleam of success in the capture 
of Giurgevo, proved yet more di.sastrou.s to the Turks, the 
Russians passing the Danube and completing the conquest of 
the Crimea. Prussia and Austria now offered their mediation ; 
and in June conferences were opened at Foeshani, which led 
tt) no result. In the following year a conference, from which 
the Austrian and Prussian representatives were excluded, 
was opened at Buchare.st (November 1772). In February 
1773 the Ru.s.sian plenipotentiary delivered his ultimatum, 
of which the most important demands were the cession of 
Kerch, Yenikale and Kinburn, the free navigation of the Black 
Sea and Archipelago for Ru.ssian trading and war vessels, and 
the recognition of the tsar'.s right to protect the Orthodox 
subjects of the sultiin. These conditions were submitted 
to Constantinople, and rejected after a stormy debate in the 
divan. The conference of Bucharest now broke up, and the 
war continued. The successful defence of Varna and Silistria 
seemed to justify the stubbornness of the Porte. 

On the 24th of December 1773 Mustafa III. died, and was 
succeeded by his brother Alxl-ul-Hamid I., a weakling, from 
who.se character nothing I'ould be expected to Abd~uh 
retrieve the now desperate fortunes of the war. Hamid i.. 
The exhaustion of the treasury was evidenced by t 773 -i 789 * 
the absence of the usual donative to the troops; and the 
demoralization in both army and court made further resis- 
tance useless. At the beginning of July the Russians, under 
Kamenskiy, were before Shumla; and a few days later the 
grand vizier and his army, their communications with the 
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this important privilege permanent, Russia by secret articles 
of the Treaty of Bucharest had secured the cession of this dis- 
trict, in return for an undertaking to destroy the forts, of Kilia 
and Izmail on the Danube. But tlic sultan refused to ratify 
these articles, and the relations between Russia and Turkey 
were therefore determined by the patent treaty only, which 
positively stipulated for the evacuation by the Ru-ssians of 
every spot occupied by them on Turkish soil in Asia. When the 
Russians showed no signs of withdrawing from the valley of 
the Rion, the sultan threatened to renew the war, the sole 
result of which was to reveal the determination of the tsar 
not to be bullied into concessions. The dispute, at first of 
little importance, developed in seriousness during the next 
year or two, owing to tlu; avowed intention of Russia, which by 
conquest or treaties with independent chiefs had acquired all 
the high land between the Caspian and the Black Sea, to 
take possession of the low lands along the coast, between Anapa 
and Boti, of which the sultan claimed the sovereignty. 

Such was the situation when the question of a European 
guarantee of 1 urkey was raised at the Congress of Vienna. 
Co e of multiple dangers to which the Otto- 

V/™ii**** man Empire w^as exposed, both from without and 
from within, and of the serious consequences to 
the world's peace which would result from its break-up, there 
was a strong feeling among the powers in favour of such a 
guarantee, and even the emperor Alexander was willing to 
agree to it in principle. But nothing could be done until’ the 
Porte .should have come to terms with Russia as to the Treaty 
of Bucharest ; for, as the British ambassador, .Sir Robert Liston, 
was instructed to point out to the Ottoman government, “ it is 
impossible to guarantee the possession of a territory of which 
the limits are not determined.” With the consent of th(‘ tsar, 
it was proposed to submit the questions at issue to the decision 
of Great Britain, France and Austria; and the Porte was 
informed that, in the event of its accepting this arrangement, 
the powers would at once proceed to guarantee the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. But the sultan could not bend his 
pride to suffer foreign intervention in a matter that touched 
his honour, and the return of Napoleon from Elba threw the 
Eastern Question into the background. The Ottoman Empire 
thus remained outside the European concert; Russia main- 
tained her claim to a .special right of isolated intervention in 
its affairs; and the renewal of war between Russia and Turkey 
was only postponed by the preoccupation of Alexander with 
his dream of the “ Confederation of Europe.” 

^ Meanwhile, within the Ottoman Empire there was every 
sign of a rapidly approaching disintegration. In Egypt Mehemet 
Ali had succeeded in establishing himself as quasi- 
^ ’ independent ruler of tlie country. By his action 
during Napoleon Bonaparte’s invasion, and later when- the 
British fleet after leaving Constantinople in 1807 proceeded to 
Egypt, he hod .to some extent acquired tlie good will of the 
Turkish ghvernfient.^ 1811 he was called upon by the Porte 
to put dgwn the*WahHabi insurgents (see Araiiia, vol. ji. p. 268), 
his snectse in this matter, and especially in the recovery of the 
holy cities, Acfding greatly to his prestige. 

SultamM^hmud ntlw devoted himself to breaking the over- 
grown powep of* the local governors, which had for many years 
practi('alfy/-a'nhihiJatEd that of the central authority. Their 
extortions impoverished the whole country, yet the abolition of 
the system might perhaps have been carried out more gradually 
and with greater precaution, and Turkey more than once felt 
the want of their questionable as its value often was. Thus 
Ali pasha of lannina, tlie most famous of 

these, though in.subordinate and inclined to intrigue 
with foreign powers in the hope of making himself 
independent, had used his influence to keep the Greeks quiet ; 
and it was only after his power had been broken in 1821 that 
the agitatioi;! of the Hetairia issued in widespread dangerous 
Tevolt. The first hope of emancipation from the Turkish yoke 
had been founded by the Greeks on Peter the Great, who had 
planned the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and had | 


proek 
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caused the inscription “ Petrus 1 ., Russo-Graecorum Monarcha 
to be placed beneath his portrait engraved at Amsterdam. 
Catherine II. following in his footsteps, aspired to found a 
Greek empire, the throne of which was to be occupied by her 
nephew, Constantine, specially so baptized, and brought up 
by Greek nurses (see Constantine I^avlovuh). During the 
war of 177® l^be Greeks had risen in an abortive rebellion, 
promptly crushed by the Turks. But the idea of liberation 
continued to grow, and about 1780 the Society of Friends 
(Eraipia rutv tf>L\LKa)v) was founded at Bucharest by the 
fervent patriot and poet, Constantmos Rhigas (q.v.). The 
secret organization, temporarily checked by Rhigas's arrest and 
execution in 1798, was revived at Odc.ssa in 1814; it extended 
throughout Turkey, and in 1820 the insurrection took shape, 
a favourable opportunity being afforded by the outbreak of 
hostilities between Ali Pasha and the Porte. (See Greek 
Independence, War of.) 

On the 6th of Mari h 1821 Prince Alexander Ypsilanti, son 
of the hospodar ('onstantmc, and a general in the Russian 
service, crossed the Pruth, proc laiming the revolt of the Greeks 
against the sultan and the intention to restore the Greek Empire 
of the East. But in the principalities, where the Vlach peasants 
regarded the Phanariots as worse oppressors than the Turks, 
the movement had little chance of success; it was doomed 
from tlie moment that the emperor Alexander disavowed 
Ypsilanti’s claim to his support (see Alexander L). After 
some initial successes the Greeks were finally routed at the 
battle of Dragashani (June 19, 1821). It was far otherwise 
with the insurrection which broke out at the beginning of April 
in the Morea. I'he Mussulman population of the Morea, taken 
unawares, was practically exterminated during the fury of the 
first few days; and, most fatal of all, the defection of the 
Greeks of the islands (Tippled the Ottoman navy by depriving 
it of its only effective sailors. The barbarous reprisals into 
which Sultan Mahmud allowed himself to be carried away 
only accentuated the difficulty of the situation. The execution 
of the patriarch Gregorios, as technically responsible for the 
revolt, was an outrage to all Christendom; and it led at once 
to a breach of diplomatic relations with Russia. 

To prevent this breach developing into war was now the 
chief study of the chanceries. Public opinion throughout 
Europe was violently excited in favour of the Greeks ; and this 
Philhellenic sentiment was shared even by some of the statesmen 
who mo.st strenuously deprecated any interference in their 
favour. For at the outset Mciternich was not alone in main- 
taining that the war should be allowed to burn itself out “ beyond 
the pale of civilization.” The mutual slaughter of barbarians 
in the Levant seemed, even to George Canning, a lesser evil 
than a renewed Armageddon in Europe; and all the resources 
of diplomacy were set in motion to heal the rupture between 
Turkey and Rus.sia. In spite of the emperor Alexanders 
engagements to the Grand Alliance and the ideal of European 
peace, this was no easy matter; fur the murder of the patriarch 
was but the culmination of a whole series of grievances accumu- 
lated since the Treaty of Bucharest. Moreover, the Porte 
was thrown into a suspicious mood by the contrast between 
the friendly language of the western powers and the active 
sympathy of the western peoples for the Greeks, who were 
supported by volunteers and money drawn from all Europe. 
But, though the sultan remained stubborn, the emperor 
Alexander, who since the Congress of Laibach had been wholly 
under Mctternich’s influence, resisted the clamour of his people 
for war, and dismissed his Greek minister, Capo d’Istria (q.v.). 
'rhe Congrass of Verona (1822) passed without any serious 
developments in the Eastern Question. 

The stubborn persistence of the Greeks, however, dashed 
Melternich’s hope that the question would soon settle itself, 
and produced a state of affairs in the Levant which necessitated 
some action. In the instructions drawn up, shortly before his 
death, for his guidance at Verona, Castlereagh hail stated the 
possibility of the necessitv for recognizing the Greeks as belli- 
gerents if the war continued. The atrophy of the Ottoman 
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sea-power had left the archipelago at the mercy of the Greek 
war-brigs; piracy flourished; and it became essential in the 
interests of the commerce of all nations to make some power 
responsible for the policing of the narrow seas. On the 25th 
of March 1823, accordingly, Canning announced the recognition 
by Great Britain of the fielligcrent character of the Greeks. 

This roused the emperor Alexander to action, since it seemed 
as though Great Britain was aiming at ousting Russian influence 
in the Levant. He suggested a joint intervention of the 
powers; but the conference, which met at St Petersburg 
in April 1824, came to nothing, since Turkey and the Greeks 
alike refused to be bound by its decisions, and Canning would 
not hear of coercion being applied to either. The sole outcome 
of the conference was the offer in March 1825 of the joint 
mediation of Austria and Russia, which the Porfe rejected. 

Meanwhile Mahmud, realizing the impossibility of crushing 
the Greek revolt unaided, had bent his pride to ask the help 
of Mehcmet Ali, who was to receive as his reward Crete, 
the Morea and the pashaliks of Svria and Damascus. 'J'he 
Egyptian fleet and disciplined army were now thrown into the 
scale; and from the moment when Ibrahim Pasha landed at 
Modon (Feb. 24, 1825), the fate of the Greeks seemed sealed. 
The Morea was quickly overrun; in April 1826 Missolonghi 
fell, after a heroic defence; in June 1827 Athens was once more 
in the hands of the Turks. Oowds of Greek captives were being 
sent as slaves to (hiiro; and, should the powers not intervene, 
there was every prospect of Greece being depopulated and 
colonized with Mussulman negroes and fellahin. 

At the close of 1825 an isolated intervention of Russia had 
seemed probable. A great army was assembled in the south 
of Russia, and the emperor Alexander had gone to place himself 
at its head when he died (Dec. 22, 1825). It was to prevent 
such an intervention that Canning seized the opportunity of 
the accession of Nicholas I. to send the duke of Wellington to 
St Petersburg in order to concert joint measures. The result 
was the protocol of St Petersburg of the 4th of April 1826, by 
which Great Britain was empowered to offer to the Ottoman 
governmiint a settlement of the Greek question based on the 
establishment of Greece as a va.ssal and tributarv' state. Should 
the Porte refuse, the two powers were to take the earliest 
opportunity, cither separately or in common, of establishing a 
reconciliation on the basis of the protocol. 

Russia, meanwhile, had seized the occasion to send to Con- 
stantinople an ultimatum demanding satisfaction for her own 
pariicular grievances; the Porte resented the intrusion of new 
Convention demands before the others had been dealt with, 
of and hurried on preparations for war. The reform 

Akkerman. ,,f army, however, involved the destruction of 
the Janis.saries {q.v.), and though their massacre on the 15th 
of June left the sultan free to carry out his views with 
regard to the army, it left him too weak to resist the 
Russian demands. On the 7th of October, accordingly, these 
were conceded by the Convention of Akkerman. Its terms 
were : the confirmation of the Treaty of Bucharest and the 
opening of the navigation of the Black Sea to the Russian flag; 
a stipulation that the hospodars of Walachia and Moldavia 
should be elected by the boyars lor scnto years, their election 
being confirmed by the Porte which, however, had no power 
10 dismiss them without the concurrence of the Ru.ssian 
ambassador at Constantinople; finally, Servia’s autonomy was 
recognized, and, save in the iortresses, no Mussulman might 
reside then*. 

The Greek question was however not yet settled. Months 
passed without any action being taki'ii under the protocol 
Agreement April; and Russia suspected Great 

of the Br tain of merely using the protocol to pievcnt her 
Poweraae own isolated intervention. The situation Wt s how- 
to Greece. rnatcrially altered by the end of August 

1826; for the Greeks, driven to desperation, had formally 
invited the mediation of England, thereby removing Canning\s 
objection to an unasked inter' ention. He now invited the 
co-operation of Russia in representations to the Porte on 


the basis of the protocol, and, in the event of its refusal 
to come to terms, suggested certain measures of coercion. 
Tho tsar consented, and proposed that the coercion should take 
the form of a pacific blockade of the Morea, so as to force 
Ibrahim, by cutting off his supplies, to evacuate the country. 
To this Great Britain agreed in principle; for Canning clearly 
saw the need for yielding on the question of a joint intervention, 
if the isolated intervention of Russia were to be prevented. In 
the conference of the five powers of the Grand Alliance opened 
at London in the early summer of 1827, however, a divergence 
of views at once became apparent. Austria and Prussia pro- 
tested against any coercion of the Porte “ to serve revolutionary 
ends ” and, failing to carry their views, withdrew from the con- 
ference. France thereupon proposed to convert the protocol 
of the 4th of April into a treaty; Russia and Great Britain 
agreed; and on the 6th of July the Treaty of London was signed 
by the three powers. 

By the patent arucles of the treaty the powers agreed to 
secure the autonomy of Greece under the suzerainty of the 
sultan, but without any breach of friendly relations with Turkey. 
By additional secret articles it was agreed that, in the event 
of the Porte not accepting the offered mediation, consuls should 
be established in Greece, and an armistice proposed to both 
belligerents and enforced by all the means that should “ suggest 
themselves to the prudence ’’ of the high contracting powers. 
In general it was allowed that these means should be the 
“ pacific blockade ’’ proposed by the tsar. Instructions to 
this effect were sent to the admirals commanding in the 
Levant. 

The armistice, accepted by the Greeks, was refused by 
Ibrahim, pending instructions from Constantinople, though he 
consented to keep his ships in the harbour of Nava- 
rino. The Greeks, having put themselves in the 
right with the powers, were free to continue the war; and 
the destruction of a Turkish flotilla off Salona on the 23rd of 
September followed. Ibrahim, taking this as a breach of the 
convention, set sail from Navarino northwards, but was turned 
back by Sir Edv^ard Codrington, the British admiral. Then, 
the Russian and French squadrons having joined, it was deter- 
mined to put further pressure on the Eg>^ptian commander, 
and the allied fleets, on the morning of the 20th of October, 
stood into the bay of Navarino. A chance scuffle led to a 
battle, and by the evening the Turkish and Egyptian fleets 
had ceased to exist (see Navarino, Battle of). 

The effect on the pa.ssionate sultan of this “ unparalleled 
outrage on a friendly power in time of peace is easy to imagine. 
In spite of the weak efforts of the British government to palliate 
the significance of this “ untoward incident,” Turkey broke off 
diplomatic relations with the three powers concerned, and on 
Mie 20th of December Mahmud, giving full vent to liis rage, 
issued a hatt-i’sherlf denouncing the cruelty and perfidy of the 
Chri.stian powers, declaring the convention of Akkerman null 
and void, and summoning the faithful to a holy w'ar. The 
struggle that followed was, however, destined once more to 
be a duel between Russia and Turkey. Great Britain, when 
Canning was no longer at the helm of state, had reverted to 
the traditional policy of preserving Ottoman integrity at all costs; 
the invitation of the t.sar to accept the logical con.sequences 
of Navarino was refused; and Russia was left to settle her 
account w'ith Turkey. 

The war that followed proved once more the wonderful 
resisting pow'er of the Turks. In spite of the confusion due 
to the de.structi()n of the Janis.saries and army 
reforms us yet hardly begun, it cost the tzar twai ^•rwttb 
hardly fought campaigns before the audacious 
strateg)^ of General Diebitsch enabled him to dictate the terms 
of the 'breaty of Aclrianople (Sep. 14, i82g). Meanwhile the 
other powers had taken advantage of the reverses of the 
Ru.ssian arms to discount the effect of their ultimate victory 
by attempting to settle the Greek question. In July 1828 
France had been commissioned to ou.st Ibrahim from the 
Morea; and though by a convention, concluded on the 9th of 
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AAigust by Codrington with Mehemet Ali, the principle of 
evacuation by the Egyptian troops had already been settled 
before the arrival of the French expedition, the Morea remained 
for the time in 1 ^’rcnch occupation. On the i6th of November 
a protocol of the London conference placed the Morea, with 
the neighbouring islands and the Cyclades, under the guarantee 
of the powers ; and on the 22nd of March 182Q another 
protocol extended the frontier thus guaranteed to the line 
Arta-Volo and included the island of Euboea. According to 
this instrument Greece was to be erected into a tributary state, 
but autonomous, and governed by an liereditary prmce chosen 
by the powers. 

The Treaty of Adrianople, by which the Danubian principali- 
ties were erected into practically independent states, the treaty 
rights of Russia in tlic navigation of the llosporus 
and Dardanelles confirmed, and the districts of 
Anapa and Poti in Asia reded to the tsar, included 
also a settlement of the Greek question on the terms of the 
protocol of tlic 22nd of March. 'J'bis fact, which threatened 
to give to Russia the whole prestigi* of the emancipation of 
Greec'e, spurred the other powers to lurther concessions, 'i’he 
acceptanc'c of the principle ol complete independenc'c, once 
more warmly advocated by Metternicb, seemed now essential 
if Greece was nut to become, like the principalities, a mere 
dependency of Russia. On the 3rd of February 1830 was 
signed a protocol embodying the principle of an independent 
Greece under Leopold of Coburg as “ sovereign prince.” This 
was ultiinalely expanded, after tlic lall ol the Wellington 
ministry, into the 'iVeaty of London of the 7th of May 1832, 
by which Greece was made an independent kingdom under 
the Bavarian prince Otto. (See Greece : Hti,lory,) 

Before the final settlement of the Greek question a fresh 
iirisis had arise n in the affairs of Turkey. Her lessened prestige 
had already received a severe blow from the boni- 
bardriient and capture of Algiers b>' the French in 
1830, and her position was further embarrassed by revolts in 
Bosnia and Albania, when news reached Constantinople that 
Mehemet Ah had invaded Syria (Nov, 1, 1833), nominally 
in order to punish his enemy Abdullah, pasha of Acre, really 
in order to take by force of arms the pa,shaliks of Syria and 
Damascus promis(*d as a reward for his services in Greece. 
An account of the collapse of the Turkish power before 
Mehemet Ali, and ol the complicated diplomatic developments 
that followed, is given in the article Mehemet Am. Here it 
must suffice to say that the recognition of Mehemet All’s 
claims, forced on llie sultan by France and Great Britain, was 
followed in 1833 by the signature of the 'I'reaty ol llnkiar 
Skelessi, which seemed to place Turkey wholly in the power 
of Russia, after which Sultan Mahmud concentrated his 
energies on creating a force strong enough to crush his 
rebellious >iassal. 

At last, in 1839, his eagerness would no longer be restrained, 
and witlTOirt, liBiisultjug his ministers, and in spite of the 
warnings of all*. tlic* powers, he determined to rene^ the war. 
On the' ^ist of April the Ottoman army, which had been 
massed . undeF Hahz ra.sha at Bir on llie Euphrates, crossed 
the strcaan, by the i^ultan’s orders, and advanced on Damascus. 
On the 23rd,of‘Juhc it was attacked by Ibrahim at Nezib and 
armihilaji'erf.' ' As 4 or Mahmud, the news oi the disaster reached 
Constantinople when he was unconscious and dying. Jiarly 
on the ist of July he was dead, and his son Abd-ul-Mejid, a 
lad of , eighteen, reigned in his stead (see Mahmud II.). 

The Eastern Question had now suddenly once more entered 
£Mi acute pliase. The news of Nezib was immediately followed 
Um-ii/- by that of the treason of Ahmed Pasha, the Ottoman 
Meitd, admiral, who, on the pica that the sultan’s coun- 
1839 - 1861 , sellers were sold to Russia, had sailed to Alexandria 
and Imhdcd over the fleet to Mehemet Ali. With an inexpe- 
rienced boy on the throne, divided and untrustworthy couasels 
in the divan, and the dclcnees of the empire shattered, the 
house of Osman seemed doomed and the Turkish Empire 
about to* dissolve into its elements. If Russia was to be 


prevented from using the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi for her 
own purposes, it was essential that the powers should con- 
cert measures to deal with the situation. The story of the 
diplomatic negotiations that followed is told elsewhere (see 
Mehemet Ali). Here it may suffice to say that the desire of 
the emperor Nicholas to break the entente between Great 
Britain and France led him to waive his special claims under 
the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, and that in the ultimate concert 
by which the question was settled France, which throughout 
supported Mehemet Ali, had no part. The intervention of the 
powers, based on the convention of London of the 15111 of July 
1840, led to the withdrawal of Ibrahim from Syria, and the 
establishment by the firman of the 13th of ]^>bruary 1841 of 
Mehemet Ali as hereditary pasha of "Egypt under conditions 
intended to safeguard the sovereign rights of the Ottoman 
sultan. On the loth of July the four signatory powers ol the 
convention of London signed a protocol recording the closure 
of the incident {prolocole de cloture), and on the 13th France 
united wilh them in signing another protocol {protocole des 
detrot Ls) by whi('h the powers engaged to respect the principle 
proclaimed by the sultan as to tlie closing of the Dardanelles to 
foreign w'arships. 

The .severe crisis through wffiich the Ottoman Empire had 
passed accentuated the need for strengthening it by a drastic 
reform of its .system. For such an experiment, 
though hampered by continual insurrections within pow^'n 
and troubles without, Mahmud had done some- Turkey, 
thing to pave the way. 'I'hc destruction of the The 
Janissaries and the suppression of the quasi-indepen- Tanximkt. 
dent power of the derebeys had removed the worst disturbing 
elements; the government had been centralized; a series of 
enactments had endeavoured to secure economy in the adminis- 
tration, to curb the abuses of offi('ial power, and ensure the 
impartiality ol justjee ; and the sultan had even expressed his 
personal belief in the principle of the equality of all, Mussulman 
and non-Mussulman, before the law. It was therefore no sudden 
revolution when, on the 15th of November 1839 Abd-ul-Mejid 
signalized his accession by promulgating the Tanzimat , or Hatt- 
i-Shenf of Gulhane, a decree abolishing the arbitrary^ and un- 
limited power hitherto exercised by the state and its officials, 
laving down the doctrine of the perfect equality of all Ottoman 
subjects of whatever race or creed, and providing for the regular, 
orderly and legal government of the countiy^ and the security 
of life, property and honour for all its inhabitants. Yet the 
feelings of dismay and even ridicule with which this proclama- 
tion was received by the Mussulmans m many parts of the 
country show how great a change it instituted, and how strong 
was the opposition which it encountered among the ruling race. 
The non-M us.su Iman subjects of the sultan had indeed early been 
reduced to such a condition of servitude that the idea of their 
being placed on a iotjting of equality with their Mussulman 
rulers seemed untliinkable. Preserved merely as taxpayers 
nece.ssary to supply the funds for the maintenance of the 
dominant and military class, according to a foreign observer 
in 1571, they had been so degraded and oppressed that they 
dared not look a lurk in the face. Their only value was from a 
fiscal point of view, and in times of fanaticism or when anti- 
foreign .sentiment ran high even this was held of little account, 
.so that more than once they very nearly became the victims of 
a general and state-ordered massacre. Thus Sultan Ibrahim 
was dissuaded from such a step in 1644 only by the refusal of 
the Sheikh-uF Islam to sanction the proceeding. The humane 
and tolerant measures provided for in the “ nizam-i-jedid,” or 
new regulations for the better treatment of Ihe Christians enacted 
by Mustafa Kuprili during his grand vizierate (1689-1691), 
did for a time improve the position of the raya&. But the 
wars wilh Russia and other Christian powers, and the dif- 
ferent risings of the Greeks and Servians, helped to stimulate 
the feelings of animosity and contempt entertained towards 
them by the ruling race; and the promulgation of the Tanzimat 
undoubtedly heralded for the subject nationalities the dawn 
of a new era* 
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The reforms introduced by Sultan Mahmud and by the Tanzi- 
mat necessitated the remodelling of nearly all the departments 
R9mo4§iiing State. Towards the end of Mahmud II. s reign 
ottbe ministries had been instituted, and a council of 
Adminiatn^ ministers had been estabhshed, presided over by 
the grand vizier. In 1837 the “council of the 
Sublime Porte” and the “supreme council of legal affairs” 
were established : the latter was the tribunal to whicli were 
referred all complaints against officials or claims pending 
between the state and private individuals; the council of 
the Sublime Porte was in 1839 transferred to the ministry of 
commerce; the supreme council of legal affairs after under- 
going various modifications was in 1 868 absorbed in the coun(' 1 
of state. In 1837 a “ council of public works ” was instituted, 
converted ten years later into a separate ministry. In 1835 the 
“ministry of administration” was formed; two years later 
its title was changed to ministn^ of the interior. Regulations 
prescribing the duties of the local governors and officials of all 
ranks were drawn up only in 1865 and 1870, but since Mahmud's 
time their functions were exclusively civil and administrative. 
A regular hierarchical order was elaborated for the official 
classes, both civil and military, whereby the rank of each person 
was clearly defined. 

'rhe military reorganization dates from the destruction of the 
Janissaries (June 15, 1826). On that day Aga Hussein Pasha 
was appointed “ Seraskier (commandant) of the victorious 
Mahommedan troops at first only two divisions were estab- 
lished, quartered respectively at Constantinople and Scutari. 
In 1833 the reserves were instituted, and three years later 
reserve commandants were appointed in six principal provinces. 
In 1843 the corps d'armee of Constantinople, Rumelia, Anatolia 
and Arabia were formed, and a military council was appointed. 
In 1847 a recruiting law was promulgated, reducing the period 
of service (until then unlimited in point of time) to five years. 
Military scliuoLs were founded. For the reorganization carried 
out from 1908 10 1910 .see section Army, above. 

After the Greek revolution the sv-stem of manning the navy 
from the Christian natives of the archipelago and the Mediter- 
ranean littoral was abandoned, and recruits for the navy are 
now selected under the ordinary law. A naval .school and a 
modern factor\^ and arsenal were established. The direction 
of the police, formerly left to the Janissaries, was formed into a 
ministry, and a body of gendarmerie was instituted. For the 
financial reforms see the section Finance, above. 

The ministry of puhliu instruction was establi-^hed in 1857; until 
the reign of SClim 1 H (when a few inihtdr>' schools were establLshocl) 

, . the only schools had bwn the colleges of the lUetiia and 

® preparal ory sdiools as had been founded by pnvate 

munificence. In the council of education had fieen created 

and several .secondary state schools were founded. In i8<k) the 
ref^ulations for public education were promulgated; .schools were 
(•verywhcMc opened, and m 1882 a portion of the receipts from certain 
vakufs were appropriated to their maintenance. As all the prenara- 
torv schools founded by the state wore for Mu.ssulinan children 
only (the various Christian comniunities maintaining their own 
schools), idadi or secondary scJiools were established in 1^84 for 
the instruction of children of all confessions. Jn 1808 the Imjienal 
l.ve^i of Galata Serai was founded; most of the later generation 
of officials received their education there. S]>ecial state schools 
of nicdicme, art.s, science, crafts, &C., have been created Rucces.sively, 
and in lyoi a university was founded. Educational affairs in the 
provinces are now superintended by .special oHk ials. 

After the promulgation of the reforms, the judicuil duties of the 
Imperial Divan, which witli other functions also exercised those 
la *! m ^ kind of supreme court of appeal, were transferred 

* ® ‘ to the Shcikh-uMslam. The codification of the civil 
law, which soon became necessary, was effected by the proniul|',a- 
tion in 1850 of the MfiallC', or civil code, Commercial and criminal 
codes, as well as codes of procedure, were drawn up, largely^ on the 
basis of the Code Napoleon. The rules regulating the Ulema were 
amended, a school for jutUes was founded, and the Sheikh-ul-lslam 
was charged with the duty of revising ali judgments. In 1805 the 
court of cassation was founded. 

In 183') the Reis-ul- Kuttab. to whom the .superintendence of 
foreign afiairs was entrustf*d, received the designation of minister 
for loreicn aflairs. Turkey had ongmally maintained 


Ponigo representatives abroad, and appointed suen only 


for special occasions, as c.g the signature of a treaty dr 
the axmonneement of a new aultan's accession. Selim III. was the 


first sultan who entered into regular relations with foreign powers, and 
employed permanent amba.s.sadors ; the practice was discontinued 
at the time of the Greek revolution and the consequent rupture with 
the powers. Later, dunng the ICgyptian negotiations, ambassadors 
were accredited to London, Paris and Vienna. Sultan Abd-ul- Aziz's 
journey to Europe and the* return visits paid by foreign princes 
strengthened Turkey’s relations with foreign states. 

The ministry of the Evkuf or pious loundations was established 
in 1827 and extended ten years later. Such foundations had been 
created from the earliest time.s, and the execution of the testator’s 
wishes was generally left to his descendants, under the supervision 
of .soini! high official designated in the act of endowment. In case 
of failure in the line of succession an administrator was appomted 
by the state. But many such foundations fell into di.soraer, and 
the ministry was created to exercise the requisite supervision. 

Though the provisions of the Tanzimat were not fully ob- 
served, they afforded convincing proof that reform was entirely 
practicable in Turkey. Reforms were effected in 
every direction; the finances and tlie army were 
reorganized, military instructors being procured from 
Europe ; the administration was gradually centralized, and 
good relations were cultivated with the powers, the only 
serious international controversy arising in 1848-1849 over 
the refusal by Turkey, with the support of England, to 
surrender the Hungarian and Polish insurgents who had 
taken refuge within her borders. It cannot indeed be 
said that complete tranquillity prevailed throughout the 
country meanwhile; disturbances in the principalities and in 
the Lebanon gave serious trouble, while in 1842 the unsettled 
state of the Turco-Persian frontier nearly led to war. By 
the mediation of England and Russia the Treaty of Erzerum 
was signed (1847) and a frontier commission was appointed. 
But as the frontier was not definitively demarcated the door 
was left open for controversies, which have occurred frequently 
up to the present day. 

Turkey’s progress in the path of reform was viewed with 
some uneasiness in Russia, the cardinal principle of whose 
policy since 1829 had been to maintain her own RuMMin 
influence at Constantinople by keeping the Otto- Policy Mine% 
man government weak. In favour of this view 
the traditional policy of Peter the Great and Catherine II. had 
been deliberately given up, and by the secret convention 
.signed at Munchengratz on the i8th of September 1833 
emperor Nicholas had agreed with his brother sovereigns 
of the revived “ Holy Alliance ” to maintain the integrity of 
Turkey, where Russian influence seemed to have been rendered 
supreme and permanent by the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. 
The crisis which ended in 1841, however, materially altered 
the .situation from the Russian point of view. By his concert 
with the other powers in the affair of Mehemct Ali, the tsar 
had abdicated his claim to a unique influence at Constantinople, 
and he began to revive the idea of ending the Ottoman rule 
in Europe, an idea which he had only unwillingly abandoned 
in 1829 in response to the unanimous opinion of his advisers. In 
1844 he took advantage of his visit to England to propose 
to British ministers a plan of partition, under which Great 
Britain was to receive Egypt and Crete, Constantinople was 
to be erected into a free city, and the Balkan states were to 
become autonomous under Russian protection. This pro- 
posal, as might have been expected, only served to rou.se sus- 
picions as to Russia’s plans; it was politely rejected, and the 
whole Eastern Question slumbered, until, early in 1850, it was 
awakened by an incident trivial enough in it.self, but pregnant 
with future trouble : a quarrel of Catholic and Orthodox monks 
about the holy places in Palestine. 

By the Capitulations signed on the 28th of May 1740 on 
behalf of Sultan Mahmud I. and Louis XV. “ emperor of France,” 
not only French pilgrims to Jerusalem, but all 
members of “ Christian and hostile nations ” visiting 
the Ottoman Empire, had been placed under the 
protection of the French flag, and by a special article the Frank, 
j,e, Roman Catholic, ecclesiastics had been guaranteed certain 
rights in the holy places. These stipulations of the treaty, 
which were in effect a confirmation of the firman granted in 
1620 by Murad IV. to Louis XIII., had fallen into oblivion 
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during the a^e of Voltaire and the turmoil of the Revolution; 
and meanwhile, every advanc e of Russia had been marked by 
further encroachments of the Orthodox clergy in Palestine on 
the ancient rights of their Latin rivals. The quarrels of these 
monks might have been left to the contempt they deserved, 
had not Napoleon III. seen in the situation an opportunity at 
once for conciliating the clericals in France and for humili- 
ating Kussia, vshic'h had given to his title but an equivocal 
recognition. His amba.ssador, accordingly, handed in at Con- 
stantinople a formal demand for the restitution of the Catholics 
in all their property and rights. The Ottoman government, 
seeking to gam time, proposed a ‘‘ mixed conimission" of inquiry; 
and to this France agreed, on condition that no documents 
later than 1740 should be admitted as evidence. To this 
suggestion, which would have excluded the Treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainarji, the emperor Nicholas replied by a haughty demand 
that nothing should be altered in the stalus quo. It was now 
clear that no less an issue was involved than a contest betw'ccn 
France and Russia for paramount influence in the East, a con- 
test into which Clreat Britain would inevitably be dragged. 
The British govenimcnt did its best to help the Porte to evolve 
a compromise on the questions immediately at i.ssuc, and in 
March 1852 a firman was issued, wLich to Protestants and 
Mahommedans might well seem to have embodied a reasonable 
settlement. Concessions w^ere made to one side and the other; 
and the question of the right of “ protection ” was solved by 
the 'I'lirkish government itself undertaking the duty. But 
neither Napoleon nor Nicholas desired a settlement. The French 
emperor wanted a war for dynastic reasons, the tsar because 
he conceived his honour to be involved, and because he 
judged the moment opportune for expelling the infidel from 
Europe. France, he believed, would never come single-handed 
to the assistance of I'urkcy; Austria would be bound at least 
to benevolent neutrality by “ gratitude ” for the aid given | 
in 1849 ; the king of Prus.sia would synipathizc wdth a 
Christian crusade; Great Britain, where under the influence 
of John Bright and Richard Cobden the “ peace at any price ” 
spirit seemed to be in the ascendant, would never intervene. 
Nicholas even hoped for the active sympathy of Britain. I.ord 
Aberdeen made no secret of hi.s dislike for the Turks, and 
openly expressed his disbelief in the reality of their reforms; 
and in January 1853 the tsar, in conversation with Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, the British ambassador at St Petensburg, spoke 
of the Ottoman Empire as “ the Sick Man,” and renewed the 
proposals for a partition made in 1844. 

Early in 1853 the Russian army w-as mobilized, and Prince 
Menshikov, a bluff soldier devoted to the interests of Ortho- 
doxy and t.sardom, was sent to present the emperor's ultimatum 
at Constantinople. He demanded the recognition of the status 
quo in the holy places, and of the tsar's right, under the 'J'reaty 
of Kuchuk* Kaiparji, to the protectorate of all Orthodox Chri.s- 
tians in the Ottoman dominions. The Porte, in alarm, turned 
to Great ‘ BritEjin for advice and assistance. Lord Stratford 
de Redejifie, who reacjied his post at Constantinople shortly 
after the 'arrival 6f Menshikov, at once grasped the essential 
facts of the ^tuation. The question of the holy places was 
insignifioontrin itSelf~it might he .settled if France W'ere granted 
political 'cphyjen»sation elsewhere: that of the protectorate 
claimed.b^ Rtissia over the Christians involved the integrity 
of the sultan’s sovereignty. With great address he succeeded 
in persuading Menshikov to present the two demands separately. 
On the 22nd of April the French, Russian and British mini.sters 
came to an agreement on the question of the holy places; 
with the result that, when the question of protectorate was 
(raised, Menshikov fouiid himself opposed by the ambassadors 
of all ‘the other po\^crs. On the 5th of May, nevertheless, 
in obedience to his peremptory instructions, he pre.sented his 
ultimatum to the Ottoman government, which, backed now 
by all the pther powers, rejected it. On the 22nd Mcn.shikov 
and the whole of the Russian diplomatic staff left Constan- 
tinople; and it was announced that, at the end of the month, 
the tsar's troops would enter the Danubian principalities. On 
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the 22nd of June the Russian army, under Prince Gorchakov, 
crossed the Pruth, not — as was explained in a circular to the 
powers— for the purpose of attacking Turkey, but solely to 
obtain the material guarantees for the enjoyment of the 
privileges conferred upon her by the existing treaties. The 
news of this ^gression roused intense excitement in England; 
but the British government still exerted itself to maintain 
peace. In August a conference of the four powers assembled 
at Vienna, but the settlement they proposed, which practically 
conceded everything demanded by Russia except the claim 
to the protectorate, though accepted by the tsar, was rejected 
by the Porte, now fallen into a mood of stubborn resentment 
at the Russian invasion. At the beginning of October Turkey 
formally declared war; on the 22ncl the French and British 
fleets passed the Dardanelles. Lord Aberdeen still hoped to 
secure peace, and the Russian government was informed that 
no castds belli would arise so long as Russia abstained from 
passing the Danube or attacking a Black Sea port. To the 
emperor Nicholas this was tantamount to a declaration of 
war; and in cfTcet it was so. On the 30th of November the 
Russian fleet attacked and destroyed a Turkish squadron 
in the harbour of Sinope; on the 3rd of January the combined 
JTench and British fleets entered the Black Sea, commissioned 
to “ invite ” the Russians to return to their harbours. 

The emperor Nicholas had been singularly misled as to the 
slate of public opinion in Europe. The news of the affair of 
Sinope, rather wanton slaughter than a battle, Crtmean 
raised excitement in England to fever heat; while 
the excellent bearing and consistent successes of the Turkish 
troops during the first months of the campaign on land excited 
the admiration of all Europe. The belief in the rejuvenation of 
Turkey seemed to be justified; and when, on the 27th of March 
1854, Great Britain and France declared war on Russia, the 
action of the governments was supported by an overwhelming 
public opinion. As regards Austria, too, the emperor Nicholas 
was no less mistaken. If she maintained neutrality, it was due 
to no impulse of gratitude, and it was far from “ benevolent.” 
As the Russians withdrew from the Danubian principalities, 
Austrian troops occupied them, and by a convention with the 
Porte the Austrian government undertook to resist by arms any 
attempt of the Russians to return. So far as the extreme claims 
of the tsar were concerned, neither Austria nor Prussia was 
willing to concede them, and both had joined with France and 
Great Britain in prc.senting, on the 12th of December 1853, an 
identical note at St Petersburg, drawn up at the Conference of 
Vienna, reaffirming the principles of the treaty of 1841. Save 
for the benevolent neutrality of Pru.ssia, therefore, which enabled 
her to obtain supplies from the north, Russia was pitted single- 
handed against a coalition of Turkey, Great Britain and France, 
to which Sardinia was added later. 

The events of the war that followed are told elsewhere (see 
Crimean War). The main operations were confined to the 
Crimea, where the allied troops landed on the 14th of September 
1854, and they were not concluded, in spite of the terrible exhaus- 
tion of Russia, till in Dcccmlier 1855 the threatened active inter- 
vention of Austria forced the emperor Alexander 11 , to cojie to 
terms. These terms were ultimately embodied in the Treaty of 
Paris of the 30th of March 1856. Its provisions, held by some to 
be so unduly favourable to Russia as to justify the question 
whether she had not been victorious in the war, were as follows : 
Russia abandoned all pretensions to exercise a protectorate over 
the Christians in Turkey, or to an exclusive right of interference 
in the Danubian principalities, to which Bessarabia was restored; 
the navigation of the Danube was made free and placed under 
the supervision of an international commission; the Black Sea 
was closed to warships, while open to the commercial flags of all 
countries; the Asiatic frontier between the two empires remained 
unchanged ; Turkey was admitted to the concert of Europe, and 
all the contracting parties agreed to respect her independence 
and the integrity of her territory ; moreover, the provisions of the 
Tanzimtlt were reaffirmed in a fresh decree of the sultan, which 
was incorporated in the treaty, and further provided for a 
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large measure of local autonomy for the Christian communities. 
It was stipulated that Turkey’s promises of reform gave no 
power the right of interference on behalf of the Christians. 

The Treaty of Paris was regarded as opening a new era in the 
progress of Turkey. Admitted on equal terms to the European 
family of nations, the Ottoman government had 
given a solenrn guarantee of its intention to make 
the long-promised reforms a reality. But it soon 
became apparent that the time was scarcely come for liberal 
measures; and fanatical outbreaks at Jidda (1H58) and in 
Syria (i860) gave proof that the various sections of the popu- 
lation were not yet prepared to act together in harmony. 
The Syrian disturbames brought about a French occupa- 
tion, which Fuad Pasha, ably seconded by Ahmed Vefyk 
Effendi, the Turkish ambassador in Paris, contrived to restrict, 
and to terminate as soon as possible. The immediate local 
result was the institution, by a re^lemeni} signed at Con- 
stantinople on the 6th of September 1864, of autonomy for the 
Lebanon under a Christian governor appointed by the powers 
with the concurrence of the Porte, an arrangement which has 
worked satisfactorily until the present day. In 1859 the Danu- 
bian principalities, deliberately left separate by the Congress of 
Paris, carried out their long-cherished design of union by electing 
Prince Cuza both in Moldavia and in Walachia, a contingency 
which the powers had not taken into account, and to which in 
the end they gave a grudging assent (sec Rumania). 

On the 25th of June iSOj Sultan Abd-ul-Mejid died, being 
succeeded bv his brother Abd ul-Aziz. The new sultan’s reign 
marked, it not the beginning, at lca.st the high tide 
course of improvident and unrestrained 
expenditure, facilitated by the enthusiasm created 
in Europe by Turkey’s admission to the ranks of the powers 
which loosened for her the purse-strings of the foreign in- 
vestor. The viceroy of I'^gypt, Ismail Pasha, followed his 
suzerain’s example in this re.spect, and was lavish in his bribes 
lo his imperial overlord to obtain the extension of his own 
privileges and the establishment in Eg}'pt of succession from 
father to son ; these concessions were granted to him by the 
firmans of the 27th of May 1866 and the 8th of June 1867, 
in the latter of which the viceroy is addressed for the first time 
as “ khedive.” Abd-ul-Aziz is said to have yielded the more 
readily as being desirous of bringing about a similar altera- 
tion in the succession in Turkey, in favour of his own eldest 
son, Prince Yussuf Izz-ed-din; public opinion was, however, 
opposed to so sweeping a change, and the succession to the 
throne in 'I’lirkcy still goes to the eldest surviving member of 
the house of Osman. Though the foreign relations of Turkey 
remained untroubled, disturbances in Servia, Montenegro and 
Crete continued throughout the “ sixties.” Servia had long 
resented the occupation of her fortresses by Turkish troops; 
frequent collisions arising from this .source resulted in June 1862 
in the bombardment of Belgrade; some slight concessions were 
then made to Servia, but it was not until 1867 that, through the 
mediation of England and other powers, she succeeded in obtain- 
ing the withdrawal of the Turkish garrisons. The Cretan 
insurrection rose to a formidable height in 1868-69, and the 
active support given to the movement by Greece brought about a 
rupture of relations between that country and Turkey. The 
revolt was suppressed, the Turko-Greek conflict was settled by a 
conference of the powers in Paris, and Crete received a charter 
of local self-government which for a time pacified the island.^ 
Abd-ul-Aziz had visited the Paris Exhibition of 1867 and had 
paid his respects to Queen Victoria, who conferred on him the 
order of the Garter. In 1869 the visit was returned by many 
sovereigns and princes on their way to the opening of the Suez 
Canal, among these being the empress Eugenie, An impor- 
tant event not to be passed over without mention is the grant 
on the loth of March 1870 of the firman instituting the Bul- 
garian exarchate, thus severing the Bulgarian Church from 
1 Text in Holland, p. 212. 

® " Correspondence . . . respecting; the rupture of diplomatic 
relations between Turkey and Greece, &c./' in State Papers, 
lix. 584, &c., Protocols of Conferences, p. 813, &c 


the juri.sdiction of the Greek patriarch of Constantinople. This 
concession, given under strong pressure from Russia, aroused 
the deepest resentment of the Greeks and was the principal 
factor in the awakening of the Bulgarian national spirit which 
subsequent events have done so much to develop. Russian 
influence at Constantinople had been gradually increasing, and 
towards the end of 1870 the tsar took advantage of the 
temporary disabling of France to declare himself no longer 
bound by those clauses of the Treaty of Paris which restricted 
Russia’s liberty of possessing warships on the Black Sea. 
An international conference convoked in London early in 1871 
laid down the principle that treaty engagements were binding, 
and then proceeded to abrogate this particular engagement. 
Russia and Turkey thus regained full liberty as regards their 
naval forces and armaments in the Euxine; the pa.ssage of the 
straits remained interdicted to ships of war. 

A reform not unworthy of notice was effected by the law 
promulgated on the i8th of June 1867 whereby foreigners were 
for the first time allowed to hold landed property throughout 
the Ottoman Empire (save in the Hejaz) on condition of their 
being assimilated to Ottoman subjects, t.e. divested of their 
right to the protection of their own authorities in every respect 
concerning such property. 

Meanwhile in Turkey national bankruptcy wa.s brought 
within measurable distance by the sultan's extravagance and 
the incompetence of his ministers; it was staved off only by 
loans contracted almost annually to pay the interest on their 
predecessors. External influences and latent fanaticism were 
active; a serious insurrection broke out in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina in 1875, and the efforts to quell it almost exhausted 
Turkey’s resources ; the example .spread to Bulgaria, where abor- 
tive outbreaks in September 1875 and May 1870 led to those 
cruel measures of repres.uon which were known as ” the Bulgarian 
atrocities,” Mussulman public feeling was inflamed, and an 
attempt at Salonica to induce a Christian girl who had em’oraced 
Islam to return to her faith caused the murder of two foreign 
consuls by a fanatical mf)b. The finances of Turkey now col- 
lapsed, and the inevitable bankruptcy was declared, whereby 
more than through any other cause she lost such oopoaidoa 
sympathies as she possessed in western Europe, of Abet •uh 
Turkey’s distress was Russia’s opportunity; the 
sultan fell entirely under the influence of General Ignatiev, the 
tsar's ambassador, and it became evident that the country’ was 
hastening to its dissolution. A conspiracy to bring about a change 
was hereupon formed by certain prominent statesmen, whose 
leaders were Midhat Pasha, Mehemed Rushdi Pasha and 
Mahmud Damad Pasha, the husband of a princess of the blood, 
sister to Prince Murad. These succeeded in gaining over the 
wSheikh-ul-lslam, and in obtaining from him a fetva for the 
* deposition of Abd-ul-Aziz. 

In virtue of this judgment of the supreme legal authority, 
and with the aid of the fleet, Abd-ul-Aziz was deposed, being 
shortly afterwards found dead, apparently by his own hand. 
Murad V. reigned in his stead. But the change of sultans brought 
no relief to the troubled state : Servia and Montenegro declared 
war, and in less than three months it had become evident that 
Murad was incapable of governing. 

Murad's brother Abd-ul-Hamid was accordingly proclaimed 
sultan on the 31st of August 1876. The diplomacy of 
Europe had been searching in vain since the autumn /icceaMioa 
of 1875 for the means of inducing Turkey to institute otAbd^ah 
el ective administrative reforms and to grant to homiCU; 
its Eurojx‘an provinces that autonomy which now 
appeared essential. But the new sultan was as averse 
from accepting any of the formulae proposed as were his pre- 
decessors ; Servia and Montenegro were with great difficulty 
pacified, but it was plain that Russia, whose Slavonic and 
Orthodox sympathies liad been strongly aroused, would soon 
begin hostilities herself. Turkey now made a show of going 
even beyond the demands formulated by Europe, and the 
international conference which met at Constantinople during 

® See Mr Baring's reports in Pari. Papers (1878). Ixxxi. 
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the last days of 1876 was startled by the salvo of artillery which 
heralded the promulgation of a liberal constitution, not for the 
European provinces only, but for the whole empire, and the 
institution of a lurkish parliament. The decisions of the con- 
ference, moderate though they were, in the end requiring 
merely the nomination of an international commission to 
investigate the state of the European provinces of Turkey, 
and tlie appointment by the sultan, with the approval of the 
Runso- powers, of governors-general for five years, were 

turkiBb rejected by the Porte.' 'J'he statesmen of Europe 

still continued their efforts to avert a conflict, but 
to no purpose. On the 24th of April 1877 Russia declared war 
and h( r troops crossed the 'J'urkish frontiers. Hostilities were 
conducted both in Europe and Asia for nearly a year. Rumania 
joined the Russians, and in Europe no effective opposition was 
encountered by the invaders until the assaults on Plevna and 
the Shipka J^ass, where the valiant resistance of the Turks won 
for them the admiration of Europe. By November the defence 
of the 'I'urks in Asia Minor had entirely collapsed. Plevna 
surrendered on tlie ()th of December 1877 after a heroic struggle 
under Osman Pasha. 1 'hereafter the Russians advanced 
practically unchecked (.see Russo-Turkish Wars). An armistice 
and preliminaries of peace were signed on the 31st of January 
1878 at Adrianople, and a definitive treaty was concluded at 
Treat of blefano on the 3r(l of March 1H78. Its terms 

SaaSUefano, creation of an autonomous tributary 

principality of Bulgaria extending from the Black 
Sea to the Aegean ; the recognition by Turkey of the independence 
of Rumania, Servia and Montenegro, with increased territories; 
the payment of a war indemnity ; the introduction of reforms 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina; the ces.sion to Russia of Be.s.sarabia 
and the Dobrtija; the opening of the pas.sage of the straits at 
all times to the merchant ves.sels of neutral stales; and the 
razing of the fortresses on the Danube. 

Great Britain had throughout the war preserved strict neu- 
trality, but, while making it clear from the outset that she could 
not assist 'I'urki’y, had been prepared for emergencies, Turkey’s 
seventy in repres.sing tlie Bulgarian in.surrection had rai.sed up 
in England a storm of public opinion against her, of whiih the 
Liberal opposition had taken the fullest advantage; moreover 
the suspeirsion of payments on the Ottoman debt had dealt 
Turkey's popularity a blow from which it had never recovered. 
But upon the approach of the Russians to Constantinople the 
British reserves were called out and the fleet was despatched to 
the Bosporus. Accordingly, and as her line of retreat might 
be threatened by Austria, Russia consented to a revision of 
the Treaty of San Stefano at a congress to be held at Berlin. 
CcagroBu of Before the meeting of this congress, which assembled 
on the 13th of June 1878, the powers principally 
IS 78 . interested had arrived at an understanding as' to 
the modifications to be introduced in the treaty, and bv a conven- 
tion concluded with Turkey on the 4th of June 1878 England 
had undertakifen ^ dej^d the A.siatic dominions of the sultan 
by force of arms; provided that his majesty carried mi all the 
necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later, and assigned to 
England* the island of C>q3nis, which was however to be restored 
if Turkey fulfilled her engagements as to reforms and if Ru.ssia 
gave back to,hef Kars, Ardahan and Batum. On the 13th of 
July 1878. Che Treaty of Berlin was signed : the Great Bulgaria 
of the San Stefano Treaty was diminished to an autonomous 
province north of the Balkans, the south-eastern portion, no 
longer extending to the Aegean, was formed into a self-governing 
tributary province atNdod Eastern Rumelia; Turkey abandoned 
all pretension to suzerainty over Montenegro; Servia and 
Abmania received their independence (but the last named 
was made to cede Bes^rabia to Russia, receiving instead the 
Dobruja); the Asiatic frontier was readjusted, Kars, Ardahan and 
Batum becoming Russian. It was further provided that Bulgaria 
should pay to Turkey an annual tribute, and should moreover 
(as well as the other Balkan states receiving acce.ssions of terri- 
tory at TurkeyTexpense) bear a portion of the Ottoman debt. 
The sums payable by the different countries were to be fixed 
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by the powers; but no effect has so far been given to this reason- 
able stipulation, which may now be looked upon as null and 
void. Turkey undertook to pay to Russia a war indemnity ol 
300,000,000 roubles, and the status of the straits remained 
unchanged. Measures of reform in Armenia were also provided 
for, as also the convocation of an international eoinmission 
for drawing up a reform scheme for the European provinces 
left to Turkey, The organic law for Crete was to be carried 
out, and s^ieeial laws enacted for other parts of Turkey. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were handed over to the administration of 
Austria ; Montenegro and Greece received accessions of territory 
to which only strong pressure coupled vvilh a naval demonstra- 
tion induced Turkey to consent three years later. 

Peace once restored, some attempt was made by Turkey in 
the direction of complying with her engagements to institute 
reform. Einancial and military advisers were procured from 
Germany. English officers were engaged to reform the gen- 
darmerie, and judicial inspectors of foreign nationality were to 
travel through the country to redress abuses. It was not long 
before the unsubstantial 'character of all these undertakings 
became apjiarent ; the parliament was dissolved, the constitution 
was suspended and its author exiled. lCg\plian affairs next 
threatened complications. In May 1879 the misgoverriment 
of Ismail Pasha and the resulting financial crisis rendered the 
d(‘po.siti<)n of the khedive inevilahle; in order to anticipate 
the ai’tion of England and France, who would otherwise have 
expelled the erring viceroy, the .sultan deposed him him.self; 
the suere.ssion devolved upon his .son Mahommed Tewfik Pasha. 
(Imr the subsequenl histor\* of the Egyptian question 
see Egypt; History,) The revolt of Arahi Pasha Bgyptimn 
in 1881 broke up the Anglo-h'rench condominium in Question, 
Egypt and led to outrages at Alexandria followed bva bombard- 
ment on the TTth of July 1882. The oeiTipation of the country 
by Great Britain gradually took a more permanent form, and 
though negotiations were more than once entered into with 
Turkey with a view to its termination, these either proved 
abortive or were rendered so (as e.g. the Drummond-Wolff 
convention of 1887) by the action of other powers. The Anglo- 
French agreement of 1904 left Ehigland in undisputed mastery. 

The financial straits of Turkey after the war became so acute 
that the sultan was compelled to consent to a measure 
of foreign control over the finances of the country; 
the administration of the jmblii' debt being established in 
December 1881. (See Finance j above.) 

In 1885 the practically bloodless revolution of Philippopolis 
on the i8th of September united Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia, 
.severed by the Treaty of Berlin. A conference held at Constan- 
tinople sanctioned the union on terms which were rendered 
acceptable to the sultan; but Said Pasha, who had assisted the 
sultan in centralizing at Yildiz Kiosk the administration of the 
countiy^, and who had become grand vizier, was a strong adherent 
of the policy of armed intervention by Turkey, and the conse- 
quence was his fall from office. His successor in the grand 
vizierate, Kiamil Pasha, was soon called upon to deal with 
Armenian unrest, consequent on the non-cxccution of the 
reforms provided for in the Treaty of Berlin and the Cyprus 
Convention, which first found vent about 1890. But Kiamil 
Pasha was not subservient enough to his imperial master’s 
will, and his place was taken by a military man, Jevad Pasha, 
from whom no independence of action was to be apprehended. 

It is from this period that the German ascendancy in Con- 
stantinople is noticeable. Railway concessions were given to 
Germans over the heads of British applicants already Qcrmmm 
in possession of lines from which they were expro- Activity la 
priated, thus affording the nucleus of the Bagdad 
railway (of which Germany obtained the concession in Novem- 
ber 1899). (See Bagdad, vol. hi. p. 197.) 

From 1890 Crete was frequently the scene of disturbance; 
the Christian communities in other parts of Turkey began to 
chafe under the attempted curtailing of their privileges; about 
Christmas 1893 the Greek patriarch caused all the Orthodox 
churches to be closed as a protest ; and the Armenian agitation 
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entered upon a serious phase. The Kurds, the constant | 
oppressors of that people, had received official recognition 
and almost complete immunity from the control 
of tlie civil law by being formed into a yeo- 
manry Irontier-guard known as the Hamidian 
cavalry. The troubles arising from this cause and from 
greater energy in the collection of taxes led Uic Armenians 
in outlying and mountainous districts to rise against the 
authorities. 'J’he repression of these revolts in the Sassun 
district in the autumn of 1894 was effected under circumstances 
of great severity by Turkish troops and Kurdish irregulars. 
A commission composed f)f British, French and Russian officials 
held an inquiry into the events which had occurred, and early in 

1895 England, France and Russia entered actively into negotia- 
tions with a view to the institution of reforms. The scheme 
propounded by the three powers encountered great objections 
from the Porte, but under pressure was accepted in October 1895. 
Its acceptance was however the signal for a series of massacres 
in almost every town of importance throughout Asia Minor, 
which there is but too strong evidence f('»r .su.sjiecting were com- 
mitted with the connivance of the authorities, and in which 
upwards of 200,000 persons arc computed to have perished. In 

1 896 Lord Salisbury induced the other powers to unite in urging 
tilt* execution of the reforms, but no agreement could be come to 
h)r the use of coercion, and Europe could but look on and protest. 
Changes of ministry at Constantinople were powerless to bring 
about an improvement, and early in 189O Cretan affairs became 
so serious as to call lor the intervention of the powers. In 
September yet another Cretan charter of self-government was 
promulgated. Shortly before, a revolutionary attack by an 
Armenian band on the Ottoman bank at Constantinople brought 
about a general massacre of Armenians in the c^apital (where a 
widespread revolutionary organization undoubtedly existed), in 
which at least 3000 victims fcdl, and the persecution of Armenians 
bei'ame the order of the day, 

'riie neglect of the Porte to carry out all the stipulations of the 
Cretan arrangement of j 896 led to a renewal of the disturbances, 
and Orce.i'e I'lcgan to take steps for the invasion of 
the island; in February 1897 Colonel Vassos sailed 
° * from the Piraeus with an armed force, intending 

to proclaim the annexation of Oete to Greece, and Greek 
troops were massed on the Thessalian frontier. Diplomacy 
busied itst'lf with fruitless attempts to avert hostilities; on 
the 17th of April 1897 war was declared by Turkey. The 
resistance offered by Greece was feeble in the extreme : Europe 
was obliged to intervene, and Turkey gained a rectifica- 
tion of frontier and a war indemnity of £4,000,000, besides 
the curtailment by the treaty eventually signed of many privi- 
leges hitherto enjoyed by itcllenic subjects in Turkey. But 
Europe was determined tliat the Cretan question should be 
definitely settled, at least for a period of some years, and, after an 
outbreak at Candia, in which the lives of British troops were 
sacrificed, the four powers (Germany and Austria having with- 
drawn from the concert) who had taken over the island en 
depot handed it over in October j 898 to Prince George of Greece 
as high commissioner (see Crete: IJislory). 

Crete being thus removed from the scoj)e of her action, Turkey 
found ample occupation in the almost constant turbulence of 
the Yemen, of Albania and of Macedonia. After 
1892 the revolts, frequently renewed, of the so-called 
imam of Sana, neces.sitatcd the despatch of large and 
costly expeditions to Arabia, in which thousands of Turkish 
troops have fallen in guerrilla warfare or through the inho.spit- 
able climate; in Albania disturbance became almost endemic, 
owing to the re.si stance offered by the intractable population 
to successive attempts of the central authorities to subject 
the country to regular taxation and the operation of the laws. 

Unsettled claims by French citizens led to a breaking off of 
relations and the occupation of Mitylene by France in November 
1901 ; tlie rupture was of short duration and Turkey soon gave 
way, iiccording complete satisfaction both in this matter and 
on certain other French demands. In 1901 and 1902 Turkish 
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encroachments on the hinterland of Aden brought about a 
dangerous state of tension between Great Britain and Turkey, 
which had its parallel in 1906 in similar trespasses otapntea 
by the Ottoman authorities on the Eg}"ptian land wum Pranca 
frontier near Akaba. In both cases Turkey eventually Britain, 
yielded; a similar question arose in 1906 with France over the 
boundaries of the African possessions of the two countries. 

But Macedonia waa Turkey’s chief source of anxiety. That 
country, left by the Treaty of Berlin with its status unaltered, was 
in a continued condition of disturbance. The Chris- 
tian population, who in common with their Mussul- 
man fellow subjects suffered from the defective 
methods of government of their rulers, had at least before 
them the example of their brethren — Greeks, Bulgarians or 
Servians— dwelling in independent kingdoms under Christian 
governments on the other side of the frontier. The liope 
of eventual emancipation was stimulated by sedulous propa- 
gandists from each of these countries; from time to time 
armed bands of insurgents were manned and equipped in 
the small neighbouring states, with or without the co-operation 
of the governments. So long as Stambolov, the energetic 
Bulgarian statesman, was alive he succeeded in keeping 
the Bulgarian element quiet, and the peace of the country 
was less liable to disturbance. But for some years the three 
rivals in Macedonia, to which a fourth, the Rumanian element, 
must be added, were in constant strife (see Macehonia.). A 
serious Bulgarian insurrection in Macedonia in the autumn of 
1903 induced Austria and Russia to combine in formulating the 
Miirzsteg reform programme, tardily consented to by Turkey, 
by which Austrian and Russian civil agents were appointed to 
exercise a certain degree of control and supervision over the three 
vilayets of Salonic.a, Monastir and Kossovo. It was also arranged 
that foreign officers should be named to reorganize the gon* 
darmcrie. An Italian officer, General De Giorgis, was appointed 
to the chief command in the reorganization, and die three 
vilayets were apportioned among the great powers into districts, 
in each of which was appointed a staff officer with a number of 
subordinate officers of liis nationality under his orders. The 
work of reorganization was efficiently carried out, and the gen- 
darmerie school at Salonica, under British supervision, showed 
excellent results. But the achievements of the two civil agents 
were less noteworthy; and in 1905 it was agreed that, in view of 
the financial necessities of the provinces, the other great powers 
should each appoint delegates to a financial commission with 
extensive powers of control in fiscal matters. The Porte opposed 
Uic project, and an international naval demonstration and the 
occupation of M)Tilenc by the powers became necessary before 
Turkey gave way in December 1905. Even so it proved im- 
possible to fulfil the Miirzsteg programme, though the attempt 
•was prolonged until 1908. The Austro-Russian entente had 
then come to an end; and after a meeting between King 
Edward VIL and the tsar Nicholas II. at Reval, a new scherrue 
of reforms was announced, under the name of the “ Reval pro- 
gramme.” The enforcement of these reforms, however, was 
postponed sine die owing to the revolution which transformed 
the Ottoman Empire into a constitutional state; and the 
powers, anticipating an improvement in the administration d 
Macedonia by the new government, withdrew their military 
officers in the summer of iqo8. 

The Young Turkish party had long been preparing for the 
overthrow of the old regime. Their central organization was in 
Paris and their objects were known throughout 
Europe, but except at Yildiz Kiosk their power was 
almost everywhere underrated. The Porte .strove 
by every means at its disposal to thwart their activity; but 
elsewhere they were regarded as a body of academic enthusiasts, 
more noisy than dangerous, who devoted their scanty funds to 
the publication of seditious matter in Paris or Geneva, and sought 
to achieve the impossible by importing western institutions into a 
country fit only to be ruled by the sheriat and the sword. Such 
was the opinion held even by experienced diplomatists and by 
historiaais. It was strengthened by the fact that the Young 
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Turks had deliberately abstained from violent action. They had^ 
in fact, learned from events iri Russia and Poland that sporadic 
outbreaks on a small scale would inevitably discredit their cause, 
and that a successful revolution would require the support of the 
army. To gain this, an extensive propaganda was carried on by 
secret agents, many of whom were officers. At the beginning of 
1908 a favourable opportunity for action arrived. 'I'he Otto- 
man troops in Arabia were mutinous and unpaid; the Albanians, 
long the mainstay of Turkish military power in the west, had been 
irritated by unpopular taxes and by the repressive edicts which 
deprived them of schools and a printing-press; foreign inter- 
f(Tcnce in Crete and Macedonia was resented by patriotic Moslems 
throughout the empire. In these circumstances the head- 
quarters of the Young Turks were transfiTred from Paris to 
Salonica, where a central body, known as the committee of union 
and progress, was established (igo8) to organize the revolution. 
Most of its members were military officers, prominent among 
them being Majors Enver Bey and Niazi Bey, wlio directed the 
propaganda in Albania and Macedonia. By midsummer the 
Albanian leaders and the gri'ater part of the 'i’urkish army in 
Europe liad sworn fidelity to the constitution. 

On the 25th of May an insurrection broke out in Samos, 
owing to a dispute between the Samian Assembly and Kopassis 
Effendi, “ prince," or governor ol the island. After the port of 
Vatliy had been bombarded by Ottoman war-ships the revolt 
was easily crushed. 

This affair however was of little more than local importance, 
and the Young Turks were not directly concerned in it. They 
The .Struck their first blow on the 22nd of July 1908, 

Revolution when Niazi Bey and his troops raised the standard 
of 1908, Qf revolt at Resna, a town on the road from Momustir 
to Ochrida, On the 23rd the ('ommittee of union and progress, 
under the presidency of Enver Boy, proclaimed the constitution 
in Salonica, while the second and third army ('orps threatened 
to march on ( on.stanlinople il the .sultan relused to obev the 
proclamation. On the 24th the sultan yielded, and issued 
an trade, restoring the constitution ol 1870, and ordering the 
election of a chamber of deputies. Various other reforms, 
notably the abolition of the spy system and the censorship, 
were announced soon afterwards. Some of the more unpopular 
officials associated with the old regime were assassinal.ed, 
among them Eehim Pasha, the former head of the espionage 
department, who had been exiled to Brirsa m 1907 at the 
ref[iiest of the British and German ambassadors. Otherwise 
the revolution was effected almost without bloodshed; for a 
time the insurgent bands disappeared in Macedonia, and the 
rival “ nationalities "—Greek, Albanian, Turk, Armenian, 
Servian, Bulgarian and Jew -w-orked harmoniously together 
for the furtlierance of common constitutional aims. On the 
6th of August Kiamil I’asha, an advanced Liberal, became 
grand vizier ,uind a new^ cabinet was formed, in('luding a Greek, 
Prince Mavrocordatd, an Armenian, Noradounghian, and the 
Sheikh-ul-blam.# ^ 

The .success of^the^oung Turks created a serious situation 
for the statesmen of Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria. A regene- 
. r^tefl Ottoman Empire might in time be strong enough 
* toidemacnd’the evacuation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and to maintain or extend the nominal suzerainty 
over Bulga'rk'wh'ichThc sultan had exercised since 1878. Accord- 
ingly, at the beginning of October 1908, the emperor Francis 
Joseph informed the powers signatory' to the treaty of Berlin 
that the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina to the Dual 
Monarchy had become necessar>% and this decision was formally 
, announced in .an imperial re.script dated the 7th of October. 
The independence of Bulgaria w'as proclained on the 5th. The 
Ottoman government protested to the powers, but it wisely 
limited its demands to a claim for compensation. Austria- 
Hungary hadirom the first undertaken to withdraw its garrisons 
from the satijak of Novibazar— an important concession; 
after prolonged negotiation.^ and a boycott of all Austrian 
goods exported to Turkey, it also agreed to pay £2,200,000 as 
compensation for the Turkish crown lands seized in Bosnia 


and Herzegovina. This arrangement was sanctioned by the 
Ottoman parliament, which assented to the annexation on the 
6th of April 1909 and recognized the independence of Bulgaria 
on the 19th of April, the Russian government having enabled 
Bulgaria to pay the indemnity claimed by Turkey on account 
of the Ea.stern Rumelian tribute and railw'ays (.see Bulgaria: 
History). On the .trd of February 1910 the Perte accepted a 
Bulgarian propo.sal for a mixed commi.ssion to delimit disputed 
set'iions ol the Turco-Bulgarian frontier, and in March King 
Ferdinand visited Constantinople. 

Meanwhile the Young Turks w'ere confronted with many 
difficulties within the empire. After the first fenmur of enthu- 
siasm had subsided tlu* Christian nationalities 
in Macedonia resumed their old attitude of mutual mctionintbe 
jealou.sy, the in.surgent bands began to reappear, f^i^ytncee, 
and the government was in 1 909-1 910 forced to undertake 
the disarmament of the whole civil population of the three 
vilayets. In Albania serious discontent, resulting in an insur- 
rection (May-Scpl ember 1909), was caused by the political 
rivalry betwTcn Greeks and Albanians and the unw'illingni'ss 
ol the Moslem tribesmen to pay taxes or to keep the peace with 
iheir neighbours, the Macedonian Serbs. In Asia Minor the 
Kurdish troops under Ibrahim }‘asha revolted, and, although 
they were defeated with the loss of their commander, the Kurds 
continued to attack indiscriminately the Turks, Nestorians and 
Armenians; disturbances also broke out among the other 
reactionary Moslems of this region, culminating in a massacre 
of the Armenians at Adana. In Arabia Ratib i’asha. the 
'J’urkish commandcr-in-chiaf, joined the enemies of the new 
regime; he was deiealed and ('aptured in the autumn of 1908, 
but in the following year frequent raids upon the lUjaz raihvay 
w'ere made by Bedouin tribesmen, wffiile a Mahdist rebellion 
broke out and was crushed in Yemen. 

More serious than any of these local disturbances w'as the 
counter-revolution in Constantinople itself, which began with 
the revolt of Kiamil I’asha, the grand vizier, against jbeCon- 
the authority of the committee of union and pro- stantinopie 
gress. Kiamil I’asha w'us forced to resign (Feb. 14, Counter- 
1909) and was .succeeded by Hilmi Pasha, cx-high 
commi.ssioner of Macedonia. Strife then arose betw-een 
the committee and the Liberal Union, a body which mainly 
rcpre.sentcd the Christian electorate, and on the 5th of Apiil 
lJa.s.san Fehmi Effendi, who edited the Serhesti, the official 
organ of the union, w”,ls assassinated. lie w'as an Albanian, 
and his fellow' countr\'mcn in the Constantinople garrison at 
once made common cause wdth the opponents of the committee. 
Mutinous troops seized the parliament house and the telegraph 
officts; the grand vizier resigned and w'as succeeded by 'rewfik 
Pasha (April 14); and delegates were sent by the Liberal Union, 
the a.ssociation of Ulema and other bodies to di.scuss terms 
with the committee. But Abd-ul-llaniid had is.sued a free 
pardon to the mutineers, and the committee had now decided 
that the new ri'-gime w’ould never be secure while the sovereign 
favoured reaction. They refused to treat with the delegates, 
and despatched 25,000 men under Mahmud Shevket to 
Constantinople. 

The senate and chamber met at San Stefano, and, sitting 
jointly as a National Assembly, issued a proclamation in favour 
of the committee and its army (April 22, 1909), 
by which Constantinople w^as now invested. Part Regime. 
of the garrison remained loyal to the sultan, but after 
five hours of severe fighting Shevket Pasha w'as able to occupy 
the capital (April 25). The- National Assembly met in secret 
.session two days later, voted unanimously for the deposition of 
Abd-ul-Hamid IL, and cho.se his younger brother Mahommed 
Reshad Effendi (b. Nov. 3, 1844) as his .successor, with the 
style of Mahommed V. Abd-ul-Hamid IL was removed to 
Salonica on the 28th, and on the 10th of May the new sultan 
was formally invested with the sword of Osman. Hilmi Pasha 
again became grand vizier, but resigned on the 28th of Decembef 
1909, when he wa§ succeeded by Hakki Bey, On the 5th or 
August 1909 the new constitution described above was 
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entered upon a serious phase. The Kurds, the constant | 
oppressors of that people, had received official recognition 
and almost complete immunity from the control 
of tlie civil law by being formed into a yeo- 
manry Irontier-guard known as the Hamidian 
cavalry. The troubles arising from this cause and from 
greater energy in the collection of taxes led Uic Armenians 
in outlying and mountainous districts to rise against the 
authorities. 'J’he repression of these revolts in the Sassun 
district in the autumn of 1894 was effected under circumstances 
of great severity by Turkish troops and Kurdish irregulars. 
A commission composed f)f British, French and Russian officials 
held an inquiry into the events which had occurred, and early in 

1895 England, France and Russia entered actively into negotia- 
tions with a view to the institution of reforms. The scheme 
propounded by the three powers encountered great objections 
from the Porte, but under pressure was accepted in October 1895. 
Its acceptance was however the signal for a series of massacres 
in almost every town of importance throughout Asia Minor, 
which there is but too strong evidence f('»r .su.sjiecting were com- 
mitted with the connivance of the authorities, and in which 
upwards of 200,000 persons arc computed to have perished. In 

1 896 Lord Salisbury induced the other powers to unite in urging 
tilt* execution of the reforms, but no agreement could be come to 
h)r the use of coercion, and Europe could but look on and protest. 
Changes of ministry at Constantinople were powerless to bring 
about an improvement, and early in 189O Cretan affairs became 
so serious as to call lor the intervention of the powers. In 
September yet another Cretan charter of self-government was 
promulgated. Shortly before, a revolutionary attack by an 
Armenian band on the Ottoman bank at Constantinople brought 
about a general massacre of Armenians in the c^apital (where a 
widespread revolutionary organization undoubtedly existed), in 
which at least 3000 victims fcdl, and the persecution of Armenians 
bei'ame the order of the day, 

'riie neglect of the Porte to carry out all the stipulations of the 
Cretan arrangement of j 896 led to a renewal of the disturbances, 
and Orce.i'e I'lcgan to take steps for the invasion of 
the island; in February 1897 Colonel Vassos sailed 
° * from the Piraeus with an armed force, intending 

to proclaim the annexation of Oete to Greece, and Greek 
troops were massed on the Thessalian frontier. Diplomacy 
busied itst'lf with fruitless attempts to avert hostilities; on 
the 17th of April 1897 war was declared by Turkey. The 
resistance offered by Greece was feeble in the extreme : Europe 
was obliged to intervene, and Turkey gained a rectifica- 
tion of frontier and a war indemnity of £4,000,000, besides 
the curtailment by the treaty eventually signed of many privi- 
leges hitherto enjoyed by itcllenic subjects in Turkey. But 
Europe was determined tliat the Cretan question should be 
definitely settled, at least for a period of some years, and, after an 
outbreak at Candia, in which the lives of British troops were 
sacrificed, the four powers (Germany and Austria having with- 
drawn from the concert) who had taken over the island en 
depot handed it over in October j 898 to Prince George of Greece 
as high commissioner (see Crete: IJislory). 

Crete being thus removed from the scoj)e of her action, Turkey 
found ample occupation in the almost constant turbulence of 
the Yemen, of Albania and of Macedonia. After 
1892 the revolts, frequently renewed, of the so-called 
imam of Sana, neces.sitatcd the despatch of large and 
costly expeditions to Arabia, in which thousands of Turkish 
troops have fallen in guerrilla warfare or through the inho.spit- 
able climate; in Albania disturbance became almost endemic, 
owing to the re.si stance offered by the intractable population 
to successive attempts of the central authorities to subject 
the country to regular taxation and the operation of the laws. 

Unsettled claims by French citizens led to a breaking off of 
relations and the occupation of Mitylene by France in November 
1901 ; tlie rupture was of short duration and Turkey soon gave 
way, iiccording complete satisfaction both in this matter and 
on certain other French demands. In 1901 and 1902 Turkish 
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encroachments on the hinterland of Aden brought about a 
dangerous state of tension between Great Britain and Turkey, 
which had its parallel in 1906 in similar trespasses otapntea 
by the Ottoman authorities on the Eg}"ptian land wum Pranca 
frontier near Akaba. In both cases Turkey eventually Britain, 
yielded; a similar question arose in 1906 with France over the 
boundaries of the African possessions of the two countries. 

But Macedonia waa Turkey’s chief source of anxiety. That 
country, left by the Treaty of Berlin with its status unaltered, was 
in a continued condition of disturbance. The Chris- 
tian population, who in common with their Mussul- 
man fellow subjects suffered from the defective 
methods of government of their rulers, had at least before 
them the example of their brethren — Greeks, Bulgarians or 
Servians— dwelling in independent kingdoms under Christian 
governments on the other side of the frontier. The liope 
of eventual emancipation was stimulated by sedulous propa- 
gandists from each of these countries; from time to time 
armed bands of insurgents were manned and equipped in 
the small neighbouring states, with or without the co-operation 
of the governments. So long as Stambolov, the energetic 
Bulgarian statesman, was alive he succeeded in keeping 
the Bulgarian element quiet, and the peace of the country 
was less liable to disturbance. But for some years the three 
rivals in Macedonia, to which a fourth, the Rumanian element, 
must be added, were in constant strife (see Macehonia.). A 
serious Bulgarian insurrection in Macedonia in the autumn of 
1903 induced Austria and Russia to combine in formulating the 
Miirzsteg reform programme, tardily consented to by Turkey, 
by which Austrian and Russian civil agents were appointed to 
exercise a certain degree of control and supervision over the three 
vilayets of Salonic.a, Monastir and Kossovo. It was also arranged 
that foreign officers should be named to reorganize the gon* 
darmcrie. An Italian officer, General De Giorgis, was appointed 
to the chief command in the reorganization, and die three 
vilayets were apportioned among the great powers into districts, 
in each of which was appointed a staff officer with a number of 
subordinate officers of liis nationality under his orders. The 
work of reorganization was efficiently carried out, and the gen- 
darmerie school at Salonica, under British supervision, showed 
excellent results. But the achievements of the two civil agents 
were less noteworthy; and in 1905 it was agreed that, in view of 
the financial necessities of the provinces, the other great powers 
should each appoint delegates to a financial commission with 
extensive powers of control in fiscal matters. The Porte opposed 
Uic project, and an international naval demonstration and the 
occupation of M)Tilenc by the powers became necessary before 
Turkey gave way in December 1905. Even so it proved im- 
possible to fulfil the Miirzsteg programme, though the attempt 
•was prolonged until 1908. The Austro-Russian entente had 
then come to an end; and after a meeting between King 
Edward VIL and the tsar Nicholas II. at Reval, a new scherrue 
of reforms was announced, under the name of the “ Reval pro- 
gramme.” The enforcement of these reforms, however, was 
postponed sine die owing to the revolution which transformed 
the Ottoman Empire into a constitutional state; and the 
powers, anticipating an improvement in the administration d 
Macedonia by the new government, withdrew their military 
officers in the summer of iqo8. 

The Young Turkish party had long been preparing for the 
overthrow of the old regime. Their central organization was in 
Paris and their objects were known throughout 
Europe, but except at Yildiz Kiosk their power was 
almost everywhere underrated. The Porte .strove 
by every means at its disposal to thwart their activity; but 
elsewhere they were regarded as a body of academic enthusiasts, 
more noisy than dangerous, who devoted their scanty funds to 
the publication of seditious matter in Paris or Geneva, and sought 
to achieve the impossible by importing western institutions into a 
country fit only to be ruled by the sheriat and the sword. Such 
was the opinion held even by experienced diplomatists and by 
historiaais. It was strengthened by the fact that the Young 
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at kingtli the allegiance, though not the fashion of it, has Inicn 
changed m our own days, and Paris has rc'iiiaccd Slur^z as the shnne 
towards wluch the Ottomiin scholar turns. While conspicuously 
lacking in crcativ'c genius, the Ottomans ha\'c always shown them* 
selves possessed of receptive and assimilative power.s to a remarkable 
degree, the result being that the number of their writers both in 
prose and verse is enormous. Of course only a tew ot the most 
prominent, either through the intrinsic merit ol their work or through 
the intiuence they have had on that ol their contemporanijs, can 
be mentioned m a brief review like the present It ought to be 
premised that the poetry of the old school is greatly superior to the 
prose 

Ottoman literature may l»e said to ojien w'ilh a lew mystic lines^ 
the work of Sultan Vclerl, son of MaulanS jelal-ud-Din, the author 
the great Persian ])oem the Alath)ia/n. SuJtSn Veled 
cIsBaical durmg the reii;n of ‘Osmaii 1.. though he 

Period. n'Hide in the tern lory under the rule of that 

prince. Another mystic poet of this caily time was 
‘Asliik Pasha, who left a long poem in rliyming cou])lets, which is 
called, inajipropnatelv (‘tiougli, his Divan. The nocturnal expe 
ditioii across the llellespont by wdiich Suleimiln, the Mm ot 
Orkhan. won Galipoh and ther^wiUi a foothold in Europe for liis 
race, was siiared m and celebrated in verse l)y a Turkish noble 01 
chieftain named (ihazi hazil Slieikhi of Kermiw'in, a tontemjua.jrv 
of Maliommed 1. and Murad II,. wrote a lengthy and .still esteemed 
mesne\I on the ancient Penuan ronuuue ol Khu.srev and Sliirin; and 
about the same time Yazip oglilu gave to the woilda long versified 
history of the Prophet, tlw Mu hammcdlya, 'J'lie writers mentioned 
above are the most iiiijHirbiiit previous to the capture of Constanti- 
nojile ; but there is little ht(Tature of real merit ))i lor to that event. I'Ih* 
most notable prose w'ork ot ttiis period is an old eolleetioii of stones, 
the Hi<itoyv of the h'orfv said to tiave been compiled by a cei tain 

Sheikh-zada and dedicated to MurSd J I . A lew years alter Constanti- 
nojile jiassed 111(0 tlu' hands of the Otttmians, some ghazels, the work 
ot live eontemporarv I'atar prince. Mir 'All Shir, who under tlje notn 
(i(‘ fdume ot N('vrivi wrote much that shows true talent and poetic 
louml their way to the Ottoman ( apital, w'here tlu'v Avere seen 
and copied by Ahmed Pasha, one ot the viziers of Mahommed 11. 
The poems of this statesman, though jiosM-s.sing little ment of tlieir 
own, being loi tin- most ])art translatioTis from NevAyi. form one ol 
llie landmarks in the liislory ol Ottoman literatung They .set tlu' 
fashion of gha/el-wnfmg ; and their ajiiiearanee was the signal 
for a moie re"iilar cultivation of ])octi-v and a greater attention 
to literary style and to refinement of language In Sinaii Pa.sha 
(d. T420), another mini.stcr of Mahommed the Coiujiieror. Ottoman 
prose found its first exponent of alnlity, he lelt a religious Irealist' 
entitled Tnmyruul (Siipjilu alums) . -which, not with.standing a too 
lavish emjiloyment of the resources of Persian ihetoric, isusieniaik- 
al)le ffir its deal ami lucid st^de as for the luMuty of many of the 
thoughts it timtaiiis The most noteworthy w-riters of the ('onqueror’s 
n i'.'P are, alter Ahmecl and Sman, the two Ijtic poets Ne)5,tl and Zatl, 
whose ver.ses .show' a considerable imjirovenumt upon tliose of Ahmed 
Pasha, the romantic poets Jeniali and Hamdi. and the pocte.sses 
Zeyneb and Miliri Tike most of his liousc, Mahommed II was loml 
of poetn' and jiatronized men ol letters. Tic liimv'lf tried ver.silica- 
lion, and some of Ins hnes which ha\'C' come dowm to us appear quite 
e(|ual to the average work of his contemporaries Twen tv-one out 

of the thirty-four sovereigns who have occupied the tlirone ot 
'Osman have left ver.ses, and among these Selim I. stands out, not 
merely as the greatest ruler, warrior and statesman, but also as the 
most gifted and nio.st original poet, llis work is unhappily for the 
greater part in the Persian language ; the excellence of wliat he has 
done in 'I'urjkish makc's us regret that he did so little. The most 
prominent man of letters under Selim I. was the legist Ktmial 
Pasha-zkda, frequently called Ibii-Kemal. wlio distinguished him.self 
in both prbiKJ am verw.^ Tie left a romantic poem on the love.s of 
Yusuf and Zuleykha, and a work entitled Nif>drisidf]^ which is 
moddleti'hoth in style and matter on tlie GulUtdn of Sadi. His 
contemporary, Mesihl, whose beautiful verses on spring are perhajis 
better knoWtt in Europe* than any other Turkish poem, dcserve.s a 
passing n^ntlon. 

With the hccfBsfon of Selim’s son, Suleiman 1., the classical 
period begintf.- JHitherto all Ottoman writing, even 'the most highly 
CtaeelcMl somewhat rude and uncouth; but 

Period. ^ marked improvement becomes VLsible alike in the 

manner. and the matter, and authors of greater ability 
begin to make their apjx'arance. Fuziili (d. 150,^), one of the four 
great poets of the old, school, seems to have been a native of Bagdad 
or its neig'hlxruihbod. and probably became an Ottoman subject 
when Suleiniffii look possession of the old capital of tlie caliphs. 
His language, wliich is very peculiar, seems to be a sort of mixture 
of the Ottoman and Azerbaijan dialects of Turkish, and w^as most 
prol^bly that ot the Persian Turks of those days. Fu/fili showed 
far more^originality than any of his predecessors; for, although Ins 
•work is naturally Persian in form and in general character, it is fur 
from being a mere echo from Shiraz or Isfahan. He struck out a new 
line for hitnaelf, and was indebted for his inspiration to no previous 
writer, whether Turk or Persian. An intense and passionate ardour 
breathes in his verses, and forms one of the most remarkable a.s well 
as one of the most attractive characteristics of his style ; for, while 
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few even among Turkish poets are more artihoal than he, few seem 
U) write with greater earnestness and sincerity. His influence upon 
Ills successors ha*- scarcely been as far-reaching as niieht have been 
expected - -a cireiimstanre which is perliaps m some measure owing 
to the unfamiliar dialect in w'hicb he wrote. Beside.s his Divdn, 
he left a beautiful mesnevd on the story of Leyli and Mejnfin, as 
well as some prose works little iiilerior to his poetry. Baki (d. 1 399) 
of ( .oiLstantinople, thougli far from rivdliing ins contemporary 
TuziTli, wrote much good poetr^’. including one piece of great excel- 
kmce. an elegy on Suleiman L. Tlie Ottomanb have as a ruk* been 
particularly su( cessful \vi(h eh'gios; this one by Baki has never been 
surpassed. Kfilii. Lami'i, J^ev'i, the janissary Yaliya Beg, the* mufti 
Ebu-Su ud and Selim IT. all won deserved di.stmction as poets. 
During the r(*ign of Ahmed I. arose the second of the great poets 
of the old Ottoman .school, Ncfi of Erzerfim, who owes his pre- 
eminence to the brilliance of liis kasidas. But Nefi could revile 
as w<*ll as prai.se, and such was the bitterness ol soiiu* of his satires 
that (.ertain influential per.sonages who came under his lash induced 
Murad TV. to permit his execution. Nefi, who, like FuziTli, formed 
a style ot Ins own, had many to imitate him, of whom Sabri Shflkir, 
a contemporary, wa.s the most successlul. N'd'ili, Jevri and Feliim 
need not detain u.s; but Nfibl (d. 1712), who flourished under Ibrahim 
and Mahommed IV , calls loi a little more attention Tliis jirolihc 
author copied, ;ind .so imported into Ottoman literature, a didactic 
s1\de of .!• hazel- writing which was th<*n being introdiued m Persia 
by the poet .Saiti; Imt so closely thd the pupil tollow in the footsteps 
ol his nituster tluit it is not always easy to know that his lines arc* 
intended to be Turkish. A number ol jioets, ol whom Seyyid Vrlibi, 
Pagbib Pasha, Uahmi of the Crimea, Kelim and Sami are the most, 
notable, took N^bi lor their niod<‘l Of these, Sami is remarkabk* 
for the art with which he constria ted his ghazels. Among the writ ers 
()l this time who did not copy Nabi are Sabit, Kasikli and Tahb, each 
of whom (‘ndeavoured, with no grciit success, to open up a new jiatli 
lor himself We now reach tlie nagn ot Ahmed 111., during -which 
flourished Nt*dim. the greatest of all the poets of the old ’school. 
Lift le aiipcars to be known about his life further than tliat he resided 
at Coiislanlinojile and was alive in the year J 727 (a.ii, 1140). Nedim. 
stands quite alone : he copied no one, and no one has attempted to 
co])v luiu There is in his ]K)ctry a jovoiisness and s])righthne.s.s 
W'hidi at once distinguish it from the work of anv other Turkisti 
aullior. His ghazels, which are written with great elegance and 
finish, contain many gracelul and ongmal ideas, and the words 
he makes ust* oi are always chosen with a \'i('W' to harmony and 
cadence. Ilis kasidas are almost ecjnal to his gha/cls; for, \vhile 
they rival those of Nefi in brilliancy, they surpass them m bi*auty of 
diction, and are not so artihcial and dependent on fantastic and far- 
fetched conceits. The classical period comes to an end with Ne<lim; 
its biiglitest time IS that w'liieh falls betw'cen the rise of Nefi and 
th<* death of NedTm, or, more roughly, that cxtcndin.g from th(‘ 
accession ol Ahmed I. too^ (tot 2 ), to the deposition of Ahmed 111. 
i 7 to (114-?). 

We will now' glance at the prose writers of this peiiod. Under 
the name ol liurndyun Ndma (imperial Book) 'Ali Chelebi made 
a highly este(*med translation of the w'cll-known Persian 
classic Anvdr-i Suhevll, dedicating it to Suleiman 1. ClMaeiesl 
Sad-ucl-Dm (d. 1599), the preceptor of Murad HI., 
wrote a valuable likstory of the empire from the earliest "Y/rer*. 
times to ihe death of* Selim 1. This work, the I'dj-ut-Tevdnkh 
(Clown of Chronicles), is reckoned, on account of its ornate yet clear 
style, one of the masterpii*ceb of the old school, and forms the first 
of an unbroken serie.s of annals which are written, es])ecially the later 
among tliem, with g.reat minuteness and detail. Of Sa'd-ud-Din’s 
successors in the office of imjienal historiographer the most remark- 
able for hterary power is Naim5.. His work, which extends from 
1591 (1000) to 1O59 (T070), contrasts strongly with that of the earlier 
historian, being written with great directness and lucidity, combined 
with much vigour and pictiiresquenebs. Evliya, who died during the 
reign of Mahommed TV., is noted for the record which he has left of 
liis travels in different countries. About tliis time Tash-kopri- 
zUda began and 'AtSl-ull&h continued a celebrated biography of the 
legists and sheikhs who had floiiri.shed under the Ottoman monarchs. 
Hflji Khalifa, frequently termed KStib Chelebi, was one of the most 
famous men of letters whom Turkey has produced. He died in 
1658 (1008), having written a great number of learned works on 
hi.slory. biography, chionology. geography and other .subjects. The 
Persianizmg tendency of this school reached its highest point in the 
productions of Veysi, who left a Life of the Prophet, and of Neri i.si, 
a miscellaneous writer 0/ pro^e ancj verse. Such is the intentional 
obscurity in many 01 the compositions of these two authors that 
every sentence becomes a puzzle, over which even a scholarly OttCK 
man must pause before he can be sure he has found its true meaning. 
The first printing-press in Turkey was established by an Hungarian 
-w'lio had assumed the name of Ibrahim, and in 1728 (1141) ajmeared 
the first book printed in that country; it was Vankuli's Turkish 
translation of Jevheri’s Arabic dictionary. 

Coming now to the post-classical period, we find among poets 
worthy of mention Beligh, Nevres, Hishmet and Sunbuli-zada 
Vehbi, each of whom wrote in a style j^culiar to himself. Three 
poets of note — Pertev, Neshet and Jsheikh Ghaiib—flourished under 
Selim III. The last-named is the fourth great poet of the old 
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schooL Husn u 'Ash^ (Beauty and Love), as hiB great poem is 
called, is an allegorical romance full of tenderness and imaginative 
power. Ghalib's style is as original as lliat of Fuzuli, 
Nefi or Ncdim. The most distinguished prose writers 
of this perjod are perhaps Kashid, the imperial historio- 
■ grapher, 'Asim, who translated into TurkLsh two great 
lexicons, the Arabic Kamus and the Persian Buvhan-i Kuti , and 
Kani, the only humorous writer of merit belonging to the old school. 

When we reach the reign of Malmiud II., the great transition 
period of Ottoman history, during which the civilization of the 
West began to struggle in earnest with that of the East, 
we find^-the change which was coming over all things 
Turki-sh uffetting literature along with the rest, and 
pr^aring the way for the aiijiearance of the new school. The 
chief poets of the transition arc Fazil Iky, Wilsif. notable for his 
not altogether unhappy attempt to write verses in the spoken 
langua ge of the capital, Tzzet Molla, Pertev Pasha, 'Akif Pasha, and 
the poetesses Fitnel and Leyla. In the works of all of these, although 
we occasional! V discern a hint of the new style, the old I‘ersian 
manner is still supreme. 

More intimate relations with western Europe and a pretty- 
general study of the French language and literature, together with 
the steady prngre.ss of the reforming tendency fairly 
started under Mahmud 11 ., resulted in the birth of the 
new or modern school, whose objects arc truth and sim- 
plicity. In the political writings of Reshid and ‘Akif Pashas we 
liave the first clear note of change; but the man to whom more 
than to any other the new departure owes its siicce.ss i.s Shiniisi 
Effendi, who employed it (1850) for poetry as well as for prose. 
The European style, on its introduction, encountered the most 
violent opposition, l^iut now it alone is used by living authors of 
repute. I f any of the.se does write a pamphlet in the old manner, 
it is merely as a tour de force, or to prove to some faithful but 
clamorous partisan of the Persian style that it is not, as he 
supposes, lack of ability whi('h caus(‘S the modern author to adopt 
the simpler and more natural fashion of the We.st. The whole 
tone, sentiment and form of Ottoman literature have been 
revolutionized by the new school : varieties of poetry hitherto 
unknown have been adopted from Europe; an altogether new 
branch of literature, the drama, has ari.sen; while the .sciences 
arc now treated and seriously studied after the system of the 
West. Among writers of tliis school who have won distinction 
arc Ziya Pasha, Jevdet Pasha, the statesman and historian, 
likrem Bey, the author of a beautiful series of miscellaneous 
poems, Zeimema, Hamid Bey, who holds the first place among 
Ottoman dramatists, and Kemal Bey (d. 1878), the leader of the 
modern school and one of the most illustrious men of letters 
whom his country has produced. He wrote with conspicuous 
success in almost every branch of literature — history, romance, 
ethics, poetry and the drama; and his influence on the Young 
Turk party of later days was profound. (For the Turkish 
language see Turks.) (E. J. W. G.) 

The maf^num opus in English on Turkish poetry is E. ]. W. Gibb's 
History of Ottoman Poetry (5 vols., igoo-8, vol. v. ed. E. G. Browne). 


TURKEY, an abbreviation for Turkey-Cock or Turkey-Hen 
as the case may be, a well-known large domestic gallinaceous bird. 
How it came by this name has long been a matter of discussion, 
for it is certain that this valuable animal was introduced to 
Europe from the New World, and in its introduction had nothing 
to do with Turkey or with Turks, even in the old and extended 
sense in which that term was applied to all Mahommedans. But 
it is almost as unquestionable that the name was originally applied 
to the bird which we know as the guinea-fowl {q,v), and there 
is no doubt that some authors in the i6th and 17th centuries 
curiously confounded these two species. As both birds became 
more common and better known, the distinction was gradually 
perceived, and the name “ turkey ” became restri{Ted to that 
from the New World—po.ssibly because of its repeated call-note— 
to be syllabled iurk, turh, lurk, whereby it may be almost said to 
have named itself (cf. Aofe.? and Queries, 6th .series, vol. Hi. pp. 23, 
369). But even Linnaeus could not clear himself of the confusion, 
and unhappily misapplied the name Meleagris, undeniably 
belonging to the guinea-fowl, as the generic term for what we now 
know as the turkey, adding thereto as its specific designation 
the word gaUoptnio, taken from the Gallopava of C. Gesner, 


who, though not wholly free from error, was less mistaken 
than some of his contemporaries and even successors.^ 

The turke^^ so far as we know, was first described by Oviedo in 
his Sumano de la natural htstona de las Jndias ^ (cap. xxxvi.), 
said to have been published in 1527. He, not unnaturally, includes 
both curassows and turkeys in one category, calling both “ Pavos 
(peafowls) ; but he carefully distinguishes between them, pointing 
out among other things that the latter make a wheel {hacen la ruedc^ 
of their tail, though this was not so grand or so beautiful as that 
of the Spanish "Pavo,” and he gives a faithful though short 
description of the turkey. The cliiel jioint of interest in his 
account is that he .speaks of the spjxies haxung been already taken 
from New Spain (Mexico) to the islands and to Distilla del Oro 
(Danen), where it bred in a domestic state among tlie Christians. 
Much labour has Ix'en given by various naturalists to ascertain the 
date of its introduction to Europe, to which we can at present only 
make an approximate attempt; ^ but after all lhal has been written 
it is plain that evidence concurs to show that the bird was established 
in Europe by 1530 — a very short time to have elapsed since it 
became known to the Spaniards, which could hardly have been 
before 1518, when Mexico was di.scovercd. The possibility that it 
had been brought to England by Cabot or some of his successors 
earlier in the century is not to bo overlooked, and reasons will 
pix'sently be assigned for supposin'^ that one of the breeds of 
English turkeys may have had a northern ori'tin;^ but the often* 
quoted distich first giveu in Baker's Chronicle (p, 298), asserting 
that turkeys came into England in tlu* same year — and that year 
by reputation 152.^ — as car])s. pickerels and other commodities, is 
wholly nnl rust wort liv, for we know that both these fishes lived in 
the country long lief ore, if indeed they w^re not indigenous to it. 
The earliest doeunu'iitarv evidence of its existence in England is a 
"constitution" set forth by Cranmer in 1541, wliich liearne first 
printed (I. eland’s Collectanea, 2nd ed . vol. vi. p. 3S), This names 
" Turkoy-iockc " as one of the " greater fowles " of wliich an ecclesi- 
astic was to have " but one in a dishe," and its association with the 
crane and swan precludes the likelihood of any confusion with the 
giunea-fowl Moreover the comparatively low price of the two 
turkeys and four turkey-chicks served at a feast of the scrjeaifts- 
al law in 1555 (Dugdale, Gnomes, n 135) points to their having 
liecome by that time abundant, and indeed by 157^ Tusser bears 
witness to the ])art they had alreaily begun to play iii " Christmas 
husbandlie fare." In 1555 both sexes were characteristically 
figured by Bclon {Ovseaux, p. 249), as was the cock by Gesner in 
the same year, and these' are the earliest representations of the bird 
known to exist. 

As a denizen of the poultry -yard there are at least two distinct 
breeds, though crosses between them are much commoner than 
purely-bred examples of cither (sec Poultry). That known as 
the Norfolk breed is the smaller of the two, and is said to be the 
less hardy. Its plumage is black. The chicks also are black, 
with occasionally white patches on the head. The other breed, 
called the Cambridge, is much more variegated in colour, and 
some parts of the plumage have a bright metallic gloss, while the 
chicks arc generally mottled with brownish grey. 'I'hLs has been 
much crossed with the American Bronze, the largest of all, which 
has the beautiful metallic plumage of the wild bird, with the 

^ The French Coq and Poule d'Inde (whence Dindon) involve 
iK^ cxjiitradictian. looking to the general idea of what India then 
war>. One of the earliest German names for the bird, Kalekuttisch 
llun (whence the Scandmavian Kalkon), mu.st have arisen through 
some mistake at present inexplicable; but this does not refer, as is 
generally supposed, to Calcutta, but to Calicut on the Malabar coast 
(cf. Notes ana Queries, 6th sonen, vol. x. p. 185), 

* Purchas {Pilgrtmes, in. 995) in 1625 quoted both from this and 
from the same authoPs Hystona general, said to have been published 
a few years later. 

^ The bibliography of the turkey is so large that there is here no 
room to name the various works that might be cited. Recent 
research has failed to add anytlimg of importance to what has been 
said on this point by h\\({on ’ {Oiseaux, li. 132-102), I'ennant {Arctic 
Zoology, pj). 291-300) — an admirable summary — and Broderip 
{Zoological Pf'crociHons, jqi 120-137 ) — ^11 their statements 
can be wholly acce^ited. Barrington’s essay {Mi.^ceUames, pp. 127- 
151), to prove that the bird was known before the diacovery of 
America and was transported thither, is an ingenious piece of special 
pleading which his friend Pennant did him the real kindness of 
Ignoring. 

•* In 1672 josst'lin {Now England^ Parities, p. 9) speaks of the 
settlers bringing up " great store of the wild kind " of turkeys, 
" which remain about their houses as tame as ours in England." 
The bird was evidently plentiful down to the very seaboard of 
Massachusetts, and it is not likely to have been domesticated by 
the Indian tribes there, as, according to Hernandez, it seems to have 
been by the Mexicans. It was probably easy to take alive, and, as 
we know, capable of enduring the voyage to England. 
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Mexican form of which it quite agrees in colour. White, pied 
and buff turkeys are also often seen, and if care be taken they are 
commonly found to breed true.” Occasionally turkeys, the 
cocks especially, occur with a top-knot of feathers, and one of 
them was figured by Albin in 1738. It has been suggested with 
some appearance of probability that the Norfolk breed may be 
descended from the northern form, Mdcagris gallopavo or ameri- 
cana, while the Cambridge breed may spring from the southern 
form, the M. mexicana of Gould { Proc. Zool. Society, 1856, p. 61), 
which indeed it very much resembles, especially in having its tail- 
coverts and quills tipped with white or light ochreous— points 
tliat recent North American ornithologists rely upon as distinc- 
tive of this form. If this supposition be true, there would be 
reason to believe in the double introduction of the bird into 
England at k'ast, as already hinted, but positive information 
is almost wholly wauling.* The northern form of wild turkey, 
whose habits liav'c been described in much detail by all the chief 
writers on North Arneric'an birds, is now extinct in the settled 
parts of C'anada and the eastern states of the Union, where it was 
once so numerous ; and in Mexico the southern form, which would 
seem to have been ne^’er abundant since the conquest, has been 
for many years rare. Farther to the south, on the borders of 
Guatemala and British Honduras, there exists a perfectly dis- 
lini't species, M. occllulo, wiiosc plumage' almost vies with that 
of a peacock in splendour, while the ban* skin whii'h covers the 
head is of a dei‘p blue studded with orange caruncles {Proc. Zool. 
Society, 1801, pi. xl.). 

Tht‘ genus Mvlca^^vis is consideretl to enter into the family 
Phasumdae, in wlueh it forms a sub- family Melcagrmae, ])eculiar 
to North and C'.eiitral America. 'I'lie iossil remains ol three species 
have lieen described by Professor Marsh — one Irotn the Miocene 
of Colorado, and two, tine much taller and tli<* olhei smaller than the 
existing species, Irom the ])ost-Idioeeiie of New Jersey. Hotli the 
last had proportionally lorn; and slender leg.s. (A.N.) 

TURKI, strictly speaking an Arabic or Persian adjective 
formed from 'I'urk, used by European writers in two rather 
different senses. (1) It is applied to tribes or languages which 
are Turkish as opposed to Aryan, Semitic, Ike.. (2) It is used as 
the special designation of the tribes and languages of Kashgaria 
and Eastern 'I’lirkcstan. (See Turks.) 

TURKOMAN, a name applied to certain Turkish tribes still 
nomad or only recently settled in I’ran.st'aspia and northern 
Afghanistan and Persia. (See Turks.) 

TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS, a group in the British West 
Indies. They belong geographically to the Bahamas and lie 
between 21*^ and 22° N. and 71" and 72° 37' W. They arc of 
coral and sand formation, their combined area being 169 sq. m. 
The Turks Islands, taking their name from a species of cactus 
having the appearance of a turbaned head, are nine in number, 
but Grand Turk (10 sq. m.) and Salt (.'ay (5 J sq. m.) are the only 
two of any size. 'I’he town of Grand Turk, on the west •of the 
island of that narne, is the seat of government and a port of 
registry. Salt Cay has a good harbour. 

The Caic’oii to the north-west of Turk.s Islands and 

are seven in num'ber. 1 Cockburn Harbour on South Caicos, 22 m. 
from Grand '^urk, is the principal settlement and a port of entry. 
The climate, though somewliat relaxing, is healthy, but there is a 
scarcity* of 'drinklpg* water, the average annual rainfall being only 
2j\ in. .'XU^.inean temperature is 82 ’ F., but owing to the 
sea breezes the oliitiate is never oppressive. Salt raking k the 
staple industr}^ Sisal hemp is grown, sponges are found in some 
quantities qff the -coast and there are four .sponge-curing factories 
on the Caicos Islands. Pink pearls are occasionally found. The 
exports, chiefty id the United Stales, include salt; sponges and 
/sisal hemp* Grand Turk is in cable communication with 
* Bermuda and with Kingston, Jamaica, .some 420 m. to 
the S.W. 

The islands were uninhabited when, about 1678, the Bermudians 
begah to visit them to rake the salt found in the ponds. These 
visits became annual and permanent settlements were made. In 

* For results of a comparison of the skulls of wild and domesticated 
turkeys, see Dt Shufeldt, in Journ. of Comp. Medicine and Surgery 
(July 1^7). 
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1710 the British were expelled by the Spaniards, but they returned 
and the salt trade (largely with the American colonies) continued 
to be airried on by the Bermudians despite attacks by Spaniards 
and French, and counter-claims to the islands by the British 
authorities at the Bahamas, who about 1765 made good their 
claim. In 1799 the islands were given representation in the 
Bahamas Assembly, and they remained part of that colony until 
1848, when on the petition of the inhabitants they were made a 
separate colony under the supervision of the governor of Jamaica. 
This arrangement proving financially burdensome the islands were 
in 1873 definitely annexed to Jamaica. They are governed by a 
commissioner assisted by a nominated legislative board. The 
census of 1901 showed a total population of 5287, of whom 342 
were whites, the rest being negroes or mulattoes; 1751 of the 
inhabitants lived in Grand Turk Island. 

See J. N Beilin, Description gcographique des ddiouquements au 
nord de St Dominicnie (ijIjS); the Jamaica Handbook (London, 
yearly) and Sir C. P. Lucas, Hi atari cal Geography of the British 
Colonies, vol. ii. ( 2 nded.. Oxford, TQ05). 

TURKS. The words “ Turk ” and ” Turkish ” are used in three 
senses, political, lingui.stic and ethnological. Politically, Turk 
means a Mahommedan subjei't of the sultan of Turkey. In the 
East at any rate it is not emploN'ed in speaking of Christians, 
and its application to Arabs, Albanians, Kurds, &c., living in 
Turkey, tiiough not unusual, is hardly correct. 'Ihe linguistic 
use of the name, by whii'h it designates a well-marked division 
of the Ural-Altaic languages and their speakers, is the most satis- 
factory. The languages in question are easily identified and 
defined (see below), and there can be little doubt that Ihev were 
spoken by the va.st majority of the people called Turks since the 
6th century of the Christian era. Ethnographirally, the u.se 
of the word pre.senls ditTn'iilties, for it is not easy to difierentiate 
the 'lurks by physique or customs from allied tribes sticli as the 
Finno-Ugrians, Mongolians and Manrhus. 'Ihe Bashkirs, who 
are probably of Finno-Ugrian stock, speak a Turkish language, 
and the Magyars, who speak a Ugrian language, have many 
Turkish charaetiTistics. At tlie pres<mt day there is no difficulty 
in making a practical distinction between Turks and Mongols. 
'Ihe former speak Turkish languages, are Moslems by religion, 
live almo.st entirely in the western half of Asia and fall within the 
Arabic, and to some extent the Imropean, sphere of influence; 
the latter speak Mongolian languages, are Buddhists by religion, 
live in the eastern half of Asia and fall within the .sphere of Chinese 
influence. Yet both Turkish and Mongol traditions represent 
the two nations as descended from two brothers : jenghiz Khan, 
the founder of the Mongol power, must have had large numbers of 
Turks in his armies, for the chief traces left in Europe of the 
Mongol invasions are the settlements of Turkish-speaking Tatars 
in Russia; and the name of liis .son, Jagatai, is commonly used for 
a 'Furkish dialect and khanate in the regions of the Oxus. In 
Central A.sia the di.stinctions between tribes, nations and races 
are unusually fluid : we are dealing with predatory nomads for 
ever fighting with one another or with the settled populatioas 
round them. The conquerors enslaved the men and married the 
women of the conquered : a successful leader attracted round his 
standard men of different tribes and languages. The corps of 
janissaries instituted by the Turks in Europe is no doubt an 
illustration of what happened during many centuries in Asia. 
The 'f urks after taking Constantinople claimed from the Christian 
population a certain number of male children, who were brought 
up as 'furkish soldiers with few ties or principles except obedience 
to their officers. There was thus a large class, of 'furkish speech 
and Turkish habits, who had absolutely no 'furkish blood in 
their veins. In addition to this, intermarriage has taken 
place to so large an extent that the modern 'forks are almost 
entirely European in physique. Similarly, no doubt, among 
the liordcs of Central Asia the youths of conquered tribes 
were absorbed and assimilated by the conquerors and lost 
their original language. Such transformations were facili- 
tated by the fact that there was no great difference in the 
manners and customs of these tribes. They were all nomadic, 
mostly horsemen, and rapacious. As they settled down from time 
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to time they borrowed a good deal from their more civilized 
neighbours, but their natural manner of life was simple 
and untrammelled. The Turkish-speaking tribes were ap- 
parently the most mobile and adventurous. Starting from the 
confines of China they reached India, Algeria and the walls of 
Vienna. They probably formed a large contingent in the hordes 
of jenghiz and of the Huns, and perhaps the Petchenegs, Avars 
and Comans all belonged to this group. In comparison with them 
the Mongol and Manchu-speaking tribes, though conquerors in 
the East on no mean scale, seem stationary and inactive, ' 
while the Finno-Ugrians are nomad hunters rather than warriors. 
To the honour of the Turks it must be said that, bad as is 
their administration when judged by European standards and 
especially when applied to Europeans, the empires of the Seljuks, 
Osmanlis and Moguls which they founded rise far above the 
ordinary standard of ephemeral Oriental dynasties, 

7 'he effect of Turkish invasions has been in the main destruc- 
tive, but they have also played a considerable part in transport- 
ing both ideas and commodities from one end of the old world to 
the other. The achievement by which they are best known-— the 
transplantation of Mahommedanism on to European soil - is a 
remarkable, though not successful, featof this kind. But they are 
also largely responsible for the introduction of Mahommedanism 
into India, for carrying Nestorian Christianity and Persian 
fire-worship into (!hina, and for the overland intercourse between 
China and India which fostered if it did not introduce Chinese 
Buddhism, They exported Chinese silk to Byzantium, and the 
most ancient Buddhist temple in Japan contains Persian objects 
which must have been brought across Asia by their caravans. 

Diviswjts.— Ai the present day the name Turk is applied 
primarily to the people who have conquered Constantinople and 
the regions known as Turkey, but the following may be classed as 
'Furkish in the sense of belonging to the same group linguistically 
and t ) some extent racially : — 

1. The Yakuts are a Siberian tribe who inhabit the country 
near the hanks of the middle and lower Lena, including Yakutsk 
and Verkhoyansk on the Yana. Their language is purely 
Turkish, though differing considerably from the more western 
Turkish idioms, but they have largely intermingled with the 
Tunguses. They are said to be industrious and skilful alike 
as artisans, traders and agriculturists. They arc nominal 
Christians, but preserve much of their old nature worship. 

2. Tatar (g.v,) or Tartar is a popular name which in its most 
correct sense is applied to Turkish-speaking Moslems in Russia, 
who number over three millions and are mostly remnants of the 
Mongol invasion which took place in the 13th century. But it is 
also extended rather loosely to various tribes in Siberia and 
elsewhere who speak Mongolian, Finnish or other languages. 

The followmi^ classes of Tatars speak Turkish lanfiuaKcs: (a) The 
Kazan Tatars, numbering perhaps a million Their centre is in 
the ^iovernment of Kazan, but tliey extend down lioih banks of 
the Vol^ia as far as the government of Saratov. (/;) The Astrakhan 
Tatars, number! ns? only about 10.000. [c) The Bashkirs, whose 

headquarters are in the j?overnment of Ufa They appear to be 
a tribe of Finnish origin who haw ad< i^tcd a Turkish language. 
(d) The Tatars ol tlie Criinea. sometimes called the Krim or Noijai 
Tatars, who occupied the Crinu'a in the t ^(h century and had a 
considerable empire from tlie T3lh to the 17th century. There are 
also Nogai Tatars in the Caucasus and Kuban country, (c) There 
are considerable lioiies of Tatars in Rumania and Bulgaria, who 
appear to be Nogais who have emigrated from the Crimea, l^s- 
sarabia and other ])arts of Kussia (/) The Tatars of the Caucasus 
teem to be for the mod part Azerbaijan Turks minRled with 
Armenian. GeorgiaTi, T.esyhinn and other blood But the name is 
often loosely applied to any Mahommedan Caucasian tribe. 

3. Khf^htz {((.v,), nomadic' tribes amounting to about three 
million souls who are found chiefly in Asiatic Russia. They fall 
into two chief divisions, (a) The Kazaks, who inhabit the northern 
and eastern parts of the Aral-Caspian basin, including the 
government of Orenburg. They do not call themselves Kirghiz, 
and apparently the name has been given them by the Russians 
in order not to confuse them with the Cossacks, (b) The Kara- 
KYghiz, who are the less numerous division, live in Dzungaria, 
iL the Altai, about lakes Balkash and Issyk-kul, and extend 
southwards to the Pamirs and the sources of the Oxus. Some 


of them inhabit Chinese territory. Both divisions live chiefly 
on the produce of their herds. Their chief drink is koumiss^ 
or fermented mare’s milk. 

4. The Kara-Kalpaks {q.v.) or Black-caps, who inhabit the 
south-eastern shores of the sea of Aral, are sometimes classed 
with the Kirghiz, but seem to be a separate branch of the Turki 
stock. They are a feeble race, apparently in process of extinction, 
and now number only about 50,000. 

5. Uzbe^ is a political and not an ethnological denomination. 
It IS derived from Uzbeg Khan of the Golden llordc (13x2-1340), 
and was subsequently used at the beginning of the i6th century 
to designate the adherents of Shaibani Khan. Finally it was 
employed as the name of the ruling tribes in the Central Asian 
khanates (much like-Osmanli in Turkey), in opposition to Kirghiz 
and Sarts, as well as to non-Turkish tribes. 'I'hc Uzbegs are 
accordingly a mixed race, but the elements of which they are 
compo.sed are mostly Turkish. Their numbers have been esti- 
mated at about two millions. They are mostly agriculturists or 
dwellers in cities, not nomads. 

6. Sari is the name commonly given to the Turkish-speaking 
urban population of the Central Asian khanates. It is opposed 
to Tajik, which denotes the agricultural, Iranian -.speaking 
population, but both words are used very loosely and have come 
to mean little more than town and country people. Sart and 
Uzbeg are also opposed in the meanings of common people and 
ari.stocracy, but many Sarts claim Uzbeg descent. The word 
is hardly suitable for scientific use, but is employed by Russian 
writers as the name of the Turkish language .spoken in Bokliara, 
Samarkand and Ferghana. 

7. The various Turkish tribes found on the eastern slopes of 
the Tian Shan, m Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, &c., are the 
descendants of the ancient Vighurs or Oul^hours. These 
people were probably the most eastern branch of the Turks 
who remained behind when the first westward movements were 
made, but subsequently moved westward themselves. They 
ruled in Kashgaria from the loth to the izth centuries, and, like 
other branches of the Turks, adopted Mahommedanism. They 
continued, however, to use a variety of the Syriac alphabet 
introduced by Nestorian missionaries, and a book, the Kudatku 
Bilik, composed in their language about J065, is extant. The 
Taranchis, an agricultural tribe of the Hi basin, seem also to 
belong to this group. The Turkish spoken m Kashgaria, &c., 
is often distinguished as Turki. 

Mo^ul, Moghul or Mughal, appears to be the .same word 
as Mongol, but is commonly restricted to the tribes who invaded 
northern India from Ferghana in 1526 under Baber (or Babar) 
and established the Mahommedan Empire of Delhi. Memoirs 
written by Baber in Jagatai Turkish are extant. 

Q. 'I'he Koibals and Karagasses of the upper Yenisei are 
p^rliaps of h'innish stock, but they speak languages akin to the 
Kashgarian Turki. They are sometimes called Tatars. 

10. Turkomafi or Turkman is the name usually given to the 
nomadic tribes who inhabit the country between the Caspian 
and the Oxus. They appear to be a branch of the Western 
lurks and not essentially different from the Osmanlis or Azer- 
liaijanis, except that until the Russian occupation of Merv they 
remained in the condition of predatory horse-riding nomads, 
much feared by their neighbours as “ man-stealing Turks.” 

They are divided into many tribes, of which the principal are : 
(a) The Chaudors in the north-western pari of the Ust-Urt and near 
the Kara-boghaz Gulf, (b) The Yomuts or Yamuds extending 
from Khiva across the Ust-Urt and along the shore of the Caspian 
to Persia, (r) The Goklans or Gotilens settled in the Persian 
province of Astarabad They are said to be the most civilized 
and friendly of all the Turkomans, {d) The Tekkes, who were 
the most important tribe when the Russians conquered Trans- 
caspia. Thev are first heard of in the peninsula of Mangi.shlak, 
but were driven out by the Kalmuks in 1718, and subsequently 
occupied the Akhal and Mer\^ oases. The Russians inflicted a 
crushing defeat on them at Geok-Tepe in t88i fc) The Sakars 
inhabit the left bank of the Oxus near Charjui. if) The Sartks are 
found in the neighbourhood of Panjdeh and 'ii’^ulatan. [g] The 
Salors, an old and important tribe, suffered mucli in tlie course of 
lights with the Tekkes and in 1857 migrated to Zarabad in Persian 
territory near the Hari-rud. [h) The Ersans are now chiefly found 
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near Khoja Salih. They were once a very important tribe on the 
upper Oxus. (i) The Ah chs hve near Aiidkhui. 

11. The Turkish nomads srattered over Persian territory 
are often known by the name of Azerbatjams or Adharbatjant},, 
though thi.s name is strictly .;pplical)le only to the inhabitants 
of the province of Azerliaijan (y.v.), of which Tabriz is the capital. 
The\’ are the descendants of various bodje.s of lurks who have 
wandered into Persia at various times, but more particularly 
of the Ghuzz trilies (the Ou((n of the Greeks) who invaded it 
during the Seljuk period. 'J'hey are also known as Hat or 
Ilivat, meaning tribes, and each tribe ha.s its own chicltain or 
llkliani appointed by the shah. 

Aiuon^ the tribes are (1) The Kajar^, wdio dw’elt m Transcaucasia 
until Abbas the Great (1.583 i()28) loreed portion of tliom to settle 
near Astarabad. The jireseiit dynasty ol Persian Sliahs comes 
from this tribe, (2) The Afshurs or AwAiars are a very nimnTOus 
tribe in the pro\ inc<- of A/erbaijaii. Another divi.sion ot them is 
found in thv Aiiti-taurus (3) 'I'lie Sihekakis and Shah snwn. 
The latter is a ])olitical name wluch has l)eLotiie hereditary, “ (host* 
who love the shah," i c. partisans ol the Safawi dvnnsiy (i^yo- 
173O), and ol the Sliiite faith (^) The Karahoviinlu livin.i; near 
the town of Khoi. In the south oi fVrsui are lound (s) the Abul 
wenh^, (o) the Karu-L.ozlu, (7) the HuhaAa, (8) the ' hiamlu and 
(9) llie Kashhai. Tliese last pei ha})s nulude tlie Khalaehes or 
Khaki] w'lu) were aheadv sedtjed near Herat beloie the arriv'd of 
the Seliuks, and Irom whom spraIl,^ the Indi.m dynasty known as 
Klialji (1290 1320). 

12. The Turks now inhabiting the Turkish Empire fall into 
various calepiries and have entered it at various limes. 

a. The O^manlis or (itlowaiis. This w^ord is loosely used to 
mean any Mahommedan subject of the sultan, though even then 
it is not genei ally extended to Arabs and Allianians. Used more 
strictly it means tlie dan of Osman and their descendants as 
opposed to Seljuks and other Turks. The nattu* is genealogical 
rather than ethnic; for though the exploits of the Osmanlis 
have given them an importance in itiodern history far exceeding 
that of all the other tribes, they are not distinguislied from them 
in language or customs. According to tradition the clan came 
from Khorasan, supported the Seljuks and received in return the 
fief of Eskishehr. In the 14th century they took Priisa from 
the Byzantine Empire and establi.shed a kingdom tliere which 
with.stood the shock of Timur’s invasion (1402). In 1453 
captured Constantinople. Until recently Turkish Mahommedans 
alw'ays employed the words Osmanli and Osmanlija to cle.scribe 
themselves ami their language, and avoided the expressions 
Turk and Tiirki'he as signifying semi-civilized tribes, but in the 
last twenty yeans the older words have again come into use as 
national designations. 

h. There must he many Turks in the Ottoman dominions 
who have no claim to be called O.smanlis in the strict .sen.se. 
Byzantine authors mention a colony of 30,000 Turks on the 
river Vardar in Macedonia as early as the gtli ('entur}', and man)' 
Turks in Europe are still called Koniols or Konariots and claim 
to be descendants Of the Seljuks. After the defeat of the 
emperor Romanu^ at Manzikert (1071) 'furkomans and Turks 
of every deRnrjption jwOred into A.sia Minor. The 'I’atars of 
the Dobrudja allso seem to be an ancient settlement. 

c. Th€ Rtztl-Hash , or red-heads, who are found in the plains 
of Asia? Minor* about Angora, Tokat and Karah}s.sar, differ 
somewhat frbm the^torounding Turkish population in both 
phvsique an(i cOstbms. They appear to be immigrants from 
I^Tsian tet^rtbf)', where some of them still remain. They are 
industrious agriculturists and their women enjoy unusual 
freedom. They rail themselves Eshi-Tiirh or old Turks, and have 
a secret religion in which Shiite tenets seem to he combined 
with older pagan ^or possibly Christian) elements. ' 

:d. In variwus parts of western and southern Asia Minor, 
particularly the plains of Cilicia, are nomadic Turkoman tribes 
called by the 1 urks Y^huk or Cydehehe, They are even found 
near Smyrna. They are a peaceful rai’e, with fair complexions 
and a fine physique, and are great camel breeders. Though 
they do not .appear to have a religion of their own like the 
Kizil Bash,' they are only nominalh' Mahommedans. 

Besides the peoples mentioned above, a number of extinct tribes 
may have been Turkish-speaking, thougli in the ab.sejoce of linguistic 


records no certain conclusion is possible. Such are the Huns 
Ephthalites, Avars, Biilgars. Khazars, Gomans and Petchenegs! 
Jlie name Hun is perhaps identical with the ahnese Hmng-nu or 
with the Turkish \vord lor ten, on or tm, meaning the ten tribes. Of 
the Avars really notlung is known i they were an extremely bar- 
barous people who made no settlements and disapjieared as suddenly 
as they came. They have been identified with the J wen- J wen of 
the GUiinese. The name of the Khazars has a Turkish sound : they 
were a relatively civilized jieople and had a kingdom in the neigh- 
bourh(X)d ot Astrakhan and the north Caspian which lasted loi 
several centuries. The original Bulgarians were certainly not Slavs, 
though they acquired a Slavonic language, but it is more probable 
that llu-y were h'mno-Ugrians than Tui'ks. The Petcliem-gs, also 
called noT^’ii/a/rai or Uar^ivaKlrai in Greek and Bisseni in Latin, 
are said^ to have been driven into Europe from the lower Ural 
by the (rhuzz {Ot>t*oi) at the end of the gth century, and wandered 
about llie norlliern frontiers of the Byzantine Junpire for about .300 
years. iVrliaps .some of them settled in Hungary and Bulgaria. 
They were, like the Av'ars, v(‘r\r barbarous and were probably I'urks, 
lor Anna G.oiriiiena .says they spoke the same language as the Comans! 
This dialect is known by the so called Codex Cumanicus. Comau or 
Kuiiian is a name given by Eutopeaiis to the tribes wlio occupied 
i Moldavia and the adjacent ivgMons 111 the niiddlc ages Rubruquis 
speaks of the Goman Ki])diaks, and it is probable that the Comans 
were a hybnd Turkish tribe. 

Hisinry. -'J’hr inva.si()n.s and con(jue.sts of the later Turkish 
dx-nastics form an important part of the hi.story of the world 
and are treated in such articles as Turkey; Seljuks; Timur; 
Mc‘GULS. Here it is propo.sed to sketch the earlier wanderings 
and agglomerations (for they can hardly be called kingdoms) 
of 'J urkish tribes in eastern and central Asia. Much new in- 
formation on this subject has been made accessible in the last 
twenty years b)' the discovery near the river Orkhon, to the 
south of Lake Baikal, of 'I'lirkish inscriptions dating from the 
Kth century a.d., and by the publication of materials ‘furnished 
by Chinese VTiters. But authorities are still not entirely agreed 
as to the chronology of the events recorded or the identity of 
the names wliich appear in Turkish, Greek and Chinese forms, 
so that the following summary is for many periods tentative. 

From 1400 B.c. onwards, but especially about 200 B.c., Chinese 
history contains notices of warlike nomads called Hiung-nu or 
Hsiung-nu, who were a danger to the empire. Their political 
power broke up in the early centuries of this era before the 
advance of the wSicn-pi and Tobas, W'ho appear to liave been Tun- 
guses,and from whom arose the Wei dynasty of northern China. 
In A.D. 433 a Hiung-nu clan called Asena or A-shih-im, disliking 
the rule of the Wei, moved eastwards and sought the protection 
of a people called Jeu-Jen or Jwen-Jwen, w'ho were also a kind 
of Hiung-nu. They are the Geougen of Gibbon and others, and 
their identit)' with the Avars has been affirmed and disputed 
with equal confidence. The Asena served the Jwen-Jwen as 
workers in iron and lived not far from the modern city of Shan- 
Tan in Kan-suh. In this neighbourhood was a hill called from 
its shape Tiirku, Hurkii or T’u-chiich, meaning helmet, and this 
is said to be the origin of the national name which has become so 
celebrated. The name Tu-Kiue (Tou-Kiue) or Turk is first used 
by the Chine.se in recording the events of a.d. 54^5 and the follow- 
ing years, when the I’urks, or de.sceiidants of the A.sena, revolted 
against the J wen- J wen. These latter were crushed and disappear 
from history, at least under that name. The victorious Turks 
advanced across their territory, came into collision with the 
Ilephthalites or P^phthalitcs, whom tliey defeated, and are 
heard of on the Oxus about a.d. 560. The period 546-582 marks 
the first brilliant epoch of early Turkish history. 'I'he tribes 
were not divided and made the most astonishing advance under 
Tunien (who took the title of Ili-Klian), his brother Itsiimi or 
She-ti-mi (pcrlmps the Stembis of Greek writers), his son Mokan 
and Istami’s son Tardu or Ta-t’eu. Though fifty years before 
only a servile clan in China, they sent an embassy in 567 to 
the East Roman emperor Justin IL, as related by Menander 
Protector (C. Miillcr : Fragm, hist, graec., vol. iv.). The object of 
this mission was to open up commercial relations, especially in 
the silk trade, with the West, and to co-operate with the Greeks 
against the Persians, because the latter wished to make the 
Persian Gulf the only outlet for the silk trade, and with that 
object to hamper the communications of the Turks with Western 
powers. The ruler who sent this embassy is called in Greek 
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Silziboulos or Dilziboulos, corresponding to the Sinjibu of Arab 
chroniclers and perhaps representing Sin-jabgu in old Turkish, 
the latter part being a title. He has been identified with Istami. 
Justin sent as envoy to him in return a certain Zemark, who 
visited the khan at Ektel or Ektag {? Ak-dagii), and several 
subsequent embassies were exchanged. In 598 the khan 
Tardu wrote to the emperor Maurice, and in 620-28 the Turks 
assisted Heraclius in his campaigns against Persia. Meanwhile 
the Turks had themselves split into two divisions with separate 
princes. A tendency towards division, very natural in so 
loose and extended a community, had been visible for some 
time, and the rupture was precipitated in 582 by the jealousy 
of Ta-lo-pien or J)alobian, who was angry at not being chosen 
khan. Eor a century and a half or so v'o hear of two khanates : 
the northern Turks, living near Lake Baikal and the southern 
tributaries of the Yenisei, and the wc'^tern ^ Turks, who appear 
to have had two headquarters, one near Urumchi and one near 
Aulieata, north of Tashkent. But their conquests, or at least 
their successful raids, extended very much farther to the west 
and south. In 630 the Chint'se pilgrim \'uan Chwang (ILsiian 
Tsang) was well received by their khan, T’ung-she-ho, who 
exercised some kind of authority from Turfan to Merv. 'I'he 
Chinese followed a consistent policy of spreading dissension 
among these dangerous tribes and of supporting the factions 
which were w^eak or distant against those who were strong or 
near. Accordingly they were friendly to the western 'lurks 
until they had conquered the northern Turks. 'Phis western 
branch lasted until about 750 as a political name. From about 
550 till 650 they were independent, and, as mentioned, allies 
of the east Roman Empire against the l^crsians. But about 
650 the politics of the Nearer East were transformed by the 
conquests of the Arabs following on the preaching of Mahomet. 
After subduing Persia in 639 they spread to Transoxiana. At 
the same time di.sscnsion prevailed among the western Turks 
themselves : the five tribes called Nu-she-pi, who lived west of 
Issyk kul, quarrelled with the five tribes called Tu-lu living to 
the cast of it. 1'hc Chinese fomented the quarrel, and in 659 
were able to dcidarc that they annexed the whole territory of 
the western Turks, including at least Dzungaria, Tashkent, 
Fergliana, Bokhara, Khulm, Badakshan, Ghtizni, Bamian, 
Udyana, Wakhan and Karateghin. But it would .seem that 
neither the Turkish occupation nor tlie Chinese annexation 
of most of these countries was elTective. From 650 to 750 
the possession of them was disputed not only by the 'lurks and 
Chinese but by the Tibetans in the east and the Arabs in the 
west. In the west, the campaigns of Qotaiba b. Muslim or 
Kutaiba (705-14) completed the Mahommedan conque.st of 
Transoxiana (see Caliphate, sect. B 6). In the east the 
really effective power seems to have been exercised by a new 
Turkish tribe called Turgash, who had capitals at Tokmak and 
in Hi. 

For the history of the northern Turks our only authorities 
are the Orkhon inscriptions and Chinese writers. I'hc half- 
century following on the division was prosperous for the north- 
ern os well as for the western 'lurks, and they menaced China; 
but in 630 the Chinese conquered them. This is the Chinese 
servitude menlioned in the inscriptions. In 682 Kutluk (also 
called Elteres, which seems to be a title) re-established a Turkish 
state on the Orkhon. He was succeeded by his brother Kapagan 
(or Me-Chiio), who subdued the Turg.'jsh, or perhaps mcrclv 
drove them southwards, early in the 8th century, and was 
succeeded by Bilga Kagan of the inscriptions. 

Tliis norlhern khanate was destroyed by a coalition of the 
Karluk, Uighur and Basmal in 744. These peoples, like the 
Turgash, appeal to have been 'lurkish; for though Turk was 
originally the name of the dan whose destinies in its northern 
and western branches have just been sketched, yet there is no 
objection to the usage by which it is extended to the descendants 

i No better name seems forthcoming, but western Turks is a 
most inconvenient designation because it is also used (and equally 
correctly) to signify the Osmanlis and Seljuks as opposed to the Turks 
of Transoxiana and Kashgar, 
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of similar clans with similar customs and as far as is known 
similar languages. A succession of these pressed forwards 
from the east. When first heard of, the Karluk inhabited the 
country on the Irtysh and the Urungu, and subsequently occupied 
Teles and Tokmak. The Uighurs belonged to the group of 
tribes known as Tolds or T’ic-lc and established themselves at 
Balasaghun (also known by the forms Kara-Balghasun, Kara- 
Balgassun and Balagasun : sec Karakorum). This brings us 
to the middle of the 8th century. For the next two hundred 
years the Turkish element in Central Asia, though it must have 
been numerous, does not cut any figure in history, which is 
filled with the chronicles of Arab and Persian dynasties 
(see Caliphate; Samanids), but in the loth century we 
begin to hear of it again. J urkish adventurers founded the 
dynasty of Ghaznevids at Ghazni, and there was a Uighur 
kingdom in the east comprising Kashgar and Khotan. Boghra 
Khun, the ruler of this kingdom, was converted to Islam at the 
end of the loth century, and it continued under various branches 
of Uighurs until 1120. An interesting memorial of this period 
is the book Kudatku Bilik (sec below). More important politi- 
cally is the rise of Uie Seljuks. They were the princely family of 
the Kabaks, who were a section of the group of tribes called 
Ghuzz (Oghuz, Oufo/), and are heard of in Transoxiana about 
985. Their chieftains Toghrul and Chakir drove the Ghaznevids 
to India and established themselves as protectors of the Abbasid 
caliph, who formally ceded his temporal power to them. (For the 
history of the dymusty see Seljuks.) Alp Arslan, the son of 
Clmkir, defeated the Byzantines at Manzikert (1071), and 
prepared the way for the Ottoman conquests. His son Malik 
Shah ruled over nearly all the modem Turkey in Asia, and as 
far as the frontiers of China. On his death in 1092 his empire 
broke up into several pieces. Konia became the capital of the 
sultanate of Asia Minor and various Seljuk dynasties established 
themselves in Kerman, Irak and Syria. A new lurkish power 
was founded by the khans of Khiva, who are known as the 
Khwarizm-.shahs. They were originally vassals of the Seljuks, 
with the title of tasdar or ewer-bearer, but became independent 
and conquered Khorasan and Irak. They had, however, to 
contend with yet another new arrival from the east, the Kara- 
Kitais. These also were probably Turks, and were pushed 
westwards from Chma by the Kins. They conquered Kashgar, 
Khotan, Yarkand and later Transoxiana, pushing the Ghuzz 
tribes before them into Persia and Afghanistan. Their prince 
bore the title of giir-khan, and the Khwarizm shahs did homage 
to him till 1208, when they unsuccessfully revolted. But all 
these squabbling principalities were swept away in 1219 by the 
extraordinary wave of invasion which surged across Asia to 
Europe under Jenghiz Khan {q,v.). After the death of Jenghiz 
his conquests were divided, and Transoxiana, Kashgar, Badak- 
shi*n, Balkh and Ghazni were given to his second son Chagatai 
or Jagatai. Jenghiz and his family must have been Mongols, 
but the name Jagatai passed to the population and language of 
the countries about the Oxus. It does not appear that they 
ever ceased to be lurkish in speech and customs. The hordes 
of Jenghiz must have comprised a considerable Turkish 
element; the Mongols had no inclination to settle in cities, and 
Jagatai himself lived near Kulja in the extreme east of his 
dominions. Though the cities in western Central Asia suffered 
severely the people were not Mongolized, and Mahommedan 
learning even flourished. But otherwise the whole history of 
the Jagatai khanate, which lasted from 1234 to 1370, is a con- 
fused record of dissensions with frequent intervals of anarchy. 
In 1321 it split into two khanates, Transoxiana and Dzungaria, 
and in 1370 collapsed before Timur. This great conqueror 
(1333-H04). who like Jenghiz had an extraordinary power of 
collecting and leading the hordes of Central Asia, was a native 
of the district of .Samarkand and a Turk by descent. He con- 
quered successively Dzungaria (1370), Persia and the Caucasus 
(1390), the Kipchaks on the Volga (1395), and Northern India 
(1398). He then invaded Syria and Asia Minor, where he de- 
feated but did not annihilate the Osmanlis. The house of Timur 
did not retain his more distant conquests, but they ruled at 
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Samarkand until 1400 with the usual struggles between different 
branches of the farnilv'. 'I'heir possessions inc luded, at least from 
time to time, the northern parts of Afghanistan and Persia, as 
well as Transoxiaiia and 'Furkestan. I'hey were one of the 
most enliglitened and cultivated of Turkish dynasties. They 
beautihed tlie cities of ('entral Asia and were patrons of literature. 
The lilerary languages were as a rule Arabic or Persian; Turkish 
was list d more rarely and chiefly for poetry. 

'I'he Timunds were overthrown and succeeded by the vShaibani 
dynasty, a branch of the house of Juji, Jenghiz Khan's eldest 
son, to whom his father had assigned dominions in the region 
north of the kingdom of Jagatai. About 1465 a number of this 
clan migrated into the jagatai khanate. They were given 
territory on the Chu Rn^'r and were known as U/bt‘gs. About 
1500 their chief, Mahommed Shaibani or Shahi Beg, made himself 
master of Transoxiana and founded the Uzbeg power. The 
chief opponent of the Tzbegs in their early days was Balier, 
who represented the house of Timur in the fifth generation, 
but he ultimately led his armies in another direction and 
invaded India (1526), where he founded the Mogul Empire, 
a far more important state than the principalities of the Oxus. 
The Shaibanis continued to rule in these latter till 1583, and 
were followed by the houses of Astraklian and Mangit; but it 
is not necessary to continue here the complicated chronicles of 
these dynasties. 

'I’he ()smanlis, or house of Osman, the founders of the present 
Turkish Empire, appear to have been a clan similar to the early 
Seljuks or the present Turkomans of 'I'ranscaspia, who migrated 
into Asia Minor from Khorasan and made the neighbourhood 
of Brusa their headquarters. 'I'hcir conspii'uous position in 
history is mainly due to the fact that they attained pre-eminence 
very late and in districts very near Europe. Except for the 
invasion of Timur they did not suffer from the attacks of other 
Turks and they were able to concentrate their strength on the 
conquest of the decrepit Byzantine Empire. 

Customs, Civilization, Txfh'fiion. cV.— The Turks are imitative 
rather than orio^inal. and. in all their hnuiches, have assi mi lath'd to 
some extent the nearest civilization whenever they have .settled 
down Th") to the 7lh century their onlv culture consisted of some 
sernps of Chinese and Indian civilization Suhsequentlv h< th tlie 
eastern and western states whicli they founded adopted Perso- 
Arabie civilization and Mahommedamsm. The Osmanhs have also 
been atteeted bv Byzantine and west European iti(lu<‘nc<‘s. 

Chinese historians and the Turkish inscriptions of the Orkhon and 
Yenisei give us a good deal of inlonnafion respecting the earliiT 
condition of those trilies We are told that thi* Huing-nii lived on 
horseback ami moved al)Out from ])l.ice to place in search of fresh 

? asture. Tliev jiosses.sed horses, cattle and sluiep and also camels 
hey had no towns or villages and no agriculture, and they never 
stayed long in one camp, luit during thoir halts a special piece of land 
was as.signed to each tribe and each t<‘nt. Thev were ignorant of 
writing, The children were taught to ride and shoot, and the adults 
Were expert archers 'I'lioir food wa.s flesh and milk and their 
clothing^ thy skins of annuals. They were polygamous and a son 
married 'his deceased father's wives, except his own mother It is 
expressjv ^stated that old people were despised and neglected, but 
this barbarofis tffeit dyi^peared from the manners of the later Turks. 

Of the 'I'urks in -the ()th century the Chinese writers g^ve a rather 
more flattering account.' They had numerous grades of rank, ami 
when their khan was invested with the supreme power he was carried 
in a carpet. • Wlien troops were levied or taxes collected, the required 
amount was ‘carved on a piece of wood n^arked with a golden arrow 
ns a sign of 'au^ority. Their punishments were severe. Marriage 
was bv ntrdiig^nient with the parents not capture,- I'he dead were 
kept for ‘some time* after death and the mourners gashed their faces 
Th('v sneriheed to heaven and to the .spirits of thi'ir ancestfirs. Their 
amusements included singing antnihonallv, plaving dice and drinking 
koumiffS till tbev were drunk, Th< }' had a written alphabet (derived 
from India or Syria) and a duodenaiw cycle in which tjie years were 
de.signated liv the‘names of animals, Somewhat similar accounts 
.are given of Iklu* KtTkiir or Kirghiz and of the Kankli or Kankali. 
♦These were perhaps tlie ancestors of the Uiehur.s and moved a!>oiit 
ip carts with high wlie(*ih . thev are described as a barbarous undis- 
ciplined ])eople, but capable of concerted action. 

In Ih# Orkhon inscriptions of the earlv ])art of the 8 th century a 
somewhat more civilized branch of the Turks gives an account of 
itself which tallies with the Clnnese descriptions, No Turkish cities 
are mentioned, onlv tribes and localities. War is the national 
occupation. Thu sovereign or kagan tights himself, and it is interest- 
ing to see that the names of the various chargers which he mounted 
are careftilly recorded. The spirit of tribal patriotism and desire 


for glory which animate the.se compositions are very noticeable and 
also the implied oliligation of the rulers to see to the prosperity of the 
people, 'flic existence of the tombs and of in.scriptions in C'hinese 
characters as well as in an alphabet of Aramaic origin, and the 
men! lull of gold, silver, silk and precious objects show that the 
builders had looted, so to speak, a certain amount of fragmentary 
civilization from tlieir neighbours. The chief rlcity is Heaven or 
Tangri (still used m Osmanli Turkisli as the equivalent of Allah), 
who gives the kingdom to tlie kae.ins and cares for tlie name and 
reputation of the Turkish peoph*. There are also spirits of the earth 
and waters. All this is very like the earliest Chinese rulieion. 
ITineral ceremonies were evidently elaliorate, and the cycle of years 
named after animals was used for 'chronology. 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiisan Tsang was entertained by She-hu 
(perhaps a title), kagan ol the Western Turks, near Tokmak about 
A.D, 0 JO. He left an account ol the barbaric splendour of his recep- 
tion and alludes to the number of horses, the gold cmbroideiy" of the 
kagan's tent, the silk rolies ol liis retinue, and the u.se of wine and 
mii.sic He .says the Turks were fire-worshipjiers and would not sit 
on wooden seats. 

It IS probable that before they were converted to Islam the Turks 
practised in a desullory manner Huddhism, fire-worship and Ne.s- 
torian Christianity, though they never wholly accejited any of tliem. 
An interesting trace of Thiddhism remains in tlie names Shaman and 
Shamanism. It would ajipear that the Indian word Sramana or 
Samana was applifd to the wizards and exorcizers of the older 
Turkish superstition Recent investigations liave discovered the 
exi.stence of a considerable Ruddln.st civilization at Kholan, but 
at the time when it llounshed it would ajipear that the mass of the 
population wa* of Iranian affinities and that the Turkish element 
was small. 

The Kudathu Ihhk (about loo/j) gives a picture of life m Eastern 
Turkestan after the conversion to Islam, but still showing many 
traces of Chinese influence. But after this period nearh' all the 
'I'urks (except a few obscure tribes like the N’akuts) adopted the 
I\t.so- Arabic civilization Some however, such as the Kirghiz, 
Turkomans and Vuruks of Asia Minor, have not yet abandoned the 
nomadic life The I'urks si'om to be everywhere characterized by 
their innate sense of discijiline and their siibnussiveness to their own 
authorities; councils or assenibhi's have rarely assumed importance 
among them; sovereig.ns and <*ven dynasties (except the house of 
Osman) have otten bt-eii removed by violence, but the despotic form 
of government has never failed to' secure obedience. But equallv 
important, as cxplninmg tlieir military successes, is the fact, noticed 
alike bv ancient CJiinesc liisforians and modern European officers, 
that the ordinarv 'I'urkisli soldier has m military matters an unusual 
rc.sourcelulm‘ss and j)ow{t of initiative which, without impairing 
cli.sciplme. rendci him indejicndent of his officers. 

Language . — The Turkish or Tatar-Turkish languages belong 
to the Ural-Altaic family. Both nominal and verbal forms are 
built up solely by the addition of .suffixes, and the luw’ of vowel 
harmony is strictly cdjserved. Hard utkI soft vowels cannot ('c< nr 
in the same word, and there i a tendency to assimilate the vowels 
of the suffix to those of the root ; thus pcderimz, your father, but 
dfl^iunuz, your friend. From the Mongol-Manchu languages the 
Tiirki.sh group is dii>tiiiguishcd by its much more developed 
system of inflexion, particularly in the verbs, bv its free u.se of 
pronominal suffixes, and by its more thoroughly agglutinative 
character. The stem with its suffixes forms a single compound 
word, whereas in Mongol the suflixc.s often .seem quasi-indepen- 
dent. In all these features Turkish resembles the Finno-Ugric 
languages, but it diverges from them in having a much simpler 
system of ca.ses and different phonetics, in the absence of many 
peculiarities such as the incorporation of the pronominal object 
in the verb, and in the development of some special forms, such 
as the expression of negation by inserting a suffix after the verbal 
root {yazdim, 1 wrote, yazwadim, I did not write). The gram- 
matical forms are more agglutinative and less inflexional than in 
Finnish ; though they are single words, the root does not change 
and the elements c in be easily separated, which is not always the 
case in Finnish. Compare the Turkish ^yordtinuz, “ you .saw,” 
from the root with the" equivalent Finnish nditte from nake. 
The fusion between the root and suffixes is much more thorough 
in the latter. Turkish thus stands midway lietween Mongol and 
Finnish in its development of the agglutinative principle. Also, 
though compounds are not unknown in Turkish (c.g. demiryol, 
railway) they are much rarer than in Finnish or Hungarian. 

Despite the apparent divergence between Turkish and Mongol, 
due perhaps partly to the influence of Chinese on the latter, the 
affinity between them seems real, though not superficial. The 
pronouns, case suffixes, and construction of .sentences all show a 
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Silziboulos or Dilziboulos, corresponding to the Sinjibu of Arab 
chroniclers and perhaps representing Sin-jabgu in old Turkish, 
the latter part being a title. He has been identified with Istami. 
Justin sent as envoy to him in return a certain Zemark, who 
visited the khan at Ektel or Ektag {? Ak-dagii), and several 
subsequent embassies were exchanged. In 598 the khan 
Tardu wrote to the emperor Maurice, and in 620-28 the Turks 
assisted Heraclius in his campaigns against Persia. Meanwhile 
the Turks had themselves split into two divisions with separate 
princes. A tendency towards division, very natural in so 
loose and extended a community, had been visible for some 
time, and the rupture was precipitated in 582 by the jealousy 
of Ta-lo-pien or J)alobian, who was angry at not being chosen 
khan. Eor a century and a half or so v'o hear of two khanates : 
the northern Turks, living near Lake Baikal and the southern 
tributaries of the Yenisei, and the wc'^tern ^ Turks, who appear 
to have had two headquarters, one near Urumchi and one near 
Aulieata, north of Tashkent. But their conquests, or at least 
their successful raids, extended very much farther to the west 
and south. In 630 the Chint'se pilgrim \'uan Chwang (ILsiian 
Tsang) was well received by their khan, T’ung-she-ho, who 
exercised some kind of authority from Turfan to Merv. 'I'he 
Chinese followed a consistent policy of spreading dissension 
among these dangerous tribes and of supporting the factions 
which were w^eak or distant against those who were strong or 
near. Accordingly they were friendly to the western 'lurks 
until they had conquered the northern Turks. 'Phis western 
branch lasted until about 750 as a political name. From about 
550 till 650 they were independent, and, as mentioned, allies 
of the east Roman Empire against the l^crsians. But about 
650 the politics of the Nearer East were transformed by the 
conquests of the Arabs following on the preaching of Mahomet. 
After subduing Persia in 639 they spread to Transoxiana. At 
the same time di.sscnsion prevailed among the western Turks 
themselves : the five tribes called Nu-she-pi, who lived west of 
Issyk kul, quarrelled with the five tribes called Tu-lu living to 
the cast of it. 1'hc Chinese fomented the quarrel, and in 659 
were able to dcidarc that they annexed the whole territory of 
the western Turks, including at least Dzungaria, Tashkent, 
Fergliana, Bokhara, Khulm, Badakshan, Ghtizni, Bamian, 
Udyana, Wakhan and Karateghin. But it would .seem that 
neither the Turkish occupation nor tlie Chinese annexation 
of most of these countries was elTective. From 650 to 750 
the possession of them was disputed not only by the 'lurks and 
Chinese but by the Tibetans in the east and the Arabs in the 
west. In the west, the campaigns of Qotaiba b. Muslim or 
Kutaiba (705-14) completed the Mahommedan conque.st of 
Transoxiana (see Caliphate, sect. B 6). In the east the 
really effective power seems to have been exercised by a new 
Turkish tribe called Turgash, who had capitals at Tokmak and 
in Hi. 

For the history of the northern Turks our only authorities 
are the Orkhon inscriptions and Chinese writers. I'hc half- 
century following on the division was prosperous for the north- 
ern os well as for the western 'lurks, and they menaced China; 
but in 630 the Chinese conquered them. This is the Chinese 
servitude menlioned in the inscriptions. In 682 Kutluk (also 
called Elteres, which seems to be a title) re-established a Turkish 
state on the Orkhon. He was succeeded by his brother Kapagan 
(or Me-Chiio), who subdued the Turg.'jsh, or perhaps mcrclv 
drove them southwards, early in the 8th century, and was 
succeeded by Bilga Kagan of the inscriptions. 

Tliis norlhern khanate was destroyed by a coalition of the 
Karluk, Uighur and Basmal in 744. These peoples, like the 
Turgash, appeal to have been 'lurkish; for though Turk was 
originally the name of the dan whose destinies in its northern 
and western branches have just been sketched, yet there is no 
objection to the usage by which it is extended to the descendants 

i No better name seems forthcoming, but western Turks is a 
most inconvenient designation because it is also used (and equally 
correctly) to signify the Osmanlis and Seljuks as opposed to the Turks 
of Transoxiana and Kashgar, 
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of similar clans with similar customs and as far as is known 
similar languages. A succession of these pressed forwards 
from the east. When first heard of, the Karluk inhabited the 
country on the Irtysh and the Urungu, and subsequently occupied 
Teles and Tokmak. The Uighurs belonged to the group of 
tribes known as Tolds or T’ic-lc and established themselves at 
Balasaghun (also known by the forms Kara-Balghasun, Kara- 
Balgassun and Balagasun : sec Karakorum). This brings us 
to the middle of the 8th century. For the next two hundred 
years the Turkish element in Central Asia, though it must have 
been numerous, does not cut any figure in history, which is 
filled with the chronicles of Arab and Persian dynasties 
(see Caliphate; Samanids), but in the loth century we 
begin to hear of it again. J urkish adventurers founded the 
dynasty of Ghaznevids at Ghazni, and there was a Uighur 
kingdom in the east comprising Kashgar and Khotan. Boghra 
Khun, the ruler of this kingdom, was converted to Islam at the 
end of the loth century, and it continued under various branches 
of Uighurs until 1120. An interesting memorial of this period 
is the book Kudatku Bilik (sec below). More important politi- 
cally is the rise of Uie Seljuks. They were the princely family of 
the Kabaks, who were a section of the group of tribes called 
Ghuzz (Oghuz, Oufo/), and are heard of in Transoxiana about 
985. Their chieftains Toghrul and Chakir drove the Ghaznevids 
to India and established themselves as protectors of the Abbasid 
caliph, who formally ceded his temporal power to them. (For the 
history of the dymusty see Seljuks.) Alp Arslan, the son of 
Clmkir, defeated the Byzantines at Manzikert (1071), and 
prepared the way for the Ottoman conquests. His son Malik 
Shah ruled over nearly all the modem Turkey in Asia, and as 
far as the frontiers of China. On his death in 1092 his empire 
broke up into several pieces. Konia became the capital of the 
sultanate of Asia Minor and various Seljuk dynasties established 
themselves in Kerman, Irak and Syria. A new lurkish power 
was founded by the khans of Khiva, who are known as the 
Khwarizm-.shahs. They were originally vassals of the Seljuks, 
with the title of tasdar or ewer-bearer, but became independent 
and conquered Khorasan and Irak. They had, however, to 
contend with yet another new arrival from the east, the Kara- 
Kitais. These also were probably Turks, and were pushed 
westwards from Chma by the Kins. They conquered Kashgar, 
Khotan, Yarkand and later Transoxiana, pushing the Ghuzz 
tribes before them into Persia and Afghanistan. Their prince 
bore the title of giir-khan, and the Khwarizm shahs did homage 
to him till 1208, when they unsuccessfully revolted. But all 
these squabbling principalities were swept away in 1219 by the 
extraordinary wave of invasion which surged across Asia to 
Europe under Jenghiz Khan {q,v.). After the death of Jenghiz 
his conquests were divided, and Transoxiana, Kashgar, Badak- 
shi*n, Balkh and Ghazni were given to his second son Chagatai 
or Jagatai. Jenghiz and his family must have been Mongols, 
but the name Jagatai passed to the population and language of 
the countries about the Oxus. It does not appear that they 
ever ceased to be lurkish in speech and customs. The hordes 
of Jenghiz must have comprised a considerable Turkish 
element; the Mongols had no inclination to settle in cities, and 
Jagatai himself lived near Kulja in the extreme east of his 
dominions. Though the cities in western Central Asia suffered 
severely the people were not Mongolized, and Mahommedan 
learning even flourished. But otherwise the whole history of 
the Jagatai khanate, which lasted from 1234 to 1370, is a con- 
fused record of dissensions with frequent intervals of anarchy. 
In 1321 it split into two khanates, Transoxiana and Dzungaria, 
and in 1370 collapsed before Timur. This great conqueror 
(1333-H04). who like Jenghiz had an extraordinary power of 
collecting and leading the hordes of Central Asia, was a native 
of the district of .Samarkand and a Turk by descent. He con- 
quered successively Dzungaria (1370), Persia and the Caucasus 
(1390), the Kipchaks on the Volga (1395), and Northern India 
(1398). He then invaded Syria and Asia Minor, where he de- 
feated but did not annihilate the Osmanlis. The house of Timur 
did not retain his more distant conquests, but they ruled at 
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TURLfi) JAMES (1802-1882), English organist and composer, 
was born at Taunton, Somerset, and started as a choir boy at 
Wells Cathedral. In 1817 he became a pupil in London of the 
organist at Westminster Abbey, and after acting as deputy for 
some years he succeeded to this post himself in 1831 and held it 
till his death, lie and Sir John Goss, the organist at St Paul’s, 
had been fellow pupils in London as boys. Turk was a great 
organist in his day, and composed a good deal of church music, 
which is still well known. His son Henry Frederic i'urle (1835- 
1883) was editor of Notes and (Queries, 

TURMERIC (from Fr. ierre merite, turmeric, Lat. terra meriia, 
deserved, Le. excellent earth ; Skeat suggests that it is a barbarous 
corruption, perhaps of Arabic karkarn, kurkum, saffron or cur- 
cuma), the tuberous root of Curcuma longa, L., an herbaceous 
perennial plant belonging to the natural order Zingiberaceae. 
It is a native of southern Asia, being cultivated on a large scale 
both on the mainland and in the islands of the Indian Ocean. 
Turmeric has been used from a remote period both as a condi- 
ment and as a dyestuff, and to a more limited extent as a medicine 
(now olisolcte). In Europe it is employed chiefly as a dye, also 
as an ingredient in curry powder and as a chemical te.st for 
alkalies. The root is prepared by cleaning it and drying it in an 
oven. There are several varieties (Madras, Bengal, Gopalpur, 
Java, China and Cochin turmeric), differing chiefly in si/c and 
colour and to a sliglil degree in flavour. Some of these consist 
exclusively of the ovate central tubers, known as “ bulbs,” or 
“ round turmeric,” and others of the somewhat cylindrical lateral 
tubers, which arc distinguished in trade as “ fingers,” or “ long 
turmeric.” Both are hard and tough, but break with a short 
resinous or waxy fracture, which varies in tint from an orange 
brown to a deep reddish brown. "J'he colour is due to curcumtn, 
of which the drug contains about 0*3 %. When pure 
it forms yellow crystals having a vanilla odour and exhibiting a 
fine blue colour in reflected light. Jt is soluble in alcohol, in 
chloroform and in alkaline solutions, but only sparingly in water. 
Paper tinged with a tincture of turmeric exhibits on the addition 
of an alkali a reddish brown tint, which becomes violet on drying. 
This peculiarity was pointed out by II. A. Vogel in 1815, and 
since that date turmeric has been utilized as a chemical test for 
detecting alkalinity. Jt is of no therapeutic value. In Sierra 
Leone a kind of turmeric is obtained from a species of Canna. 

TURNEBUS, ADRIANUS [Adrien TurnIibk] (1512-1565), 

French classical scholar, was born at l.es Andelys in Normandy. 

At the age of twelve he was sent to Paris to study, 

and attracted great notice by his remarkable abilities. After 

having held the post of professor of belles-lettres in the university 

of Toulouse, in 1547 he returned to Paris as professor (or royal 

reader) of Greek at the College Royal. In 1552 he was entrusted 

with the printing of the Greek books at the royal press, in which 

he was assisted by his friend, Guillaume Morel {q.v). He- died 

of consumpti^^B on the X2th of June 1565, His works chiefly 

consist of philological di.ssertations, commentaries (on Ac.schylus, 

Sophocles, Tl^e? 5 phr^^is, Philo and portions of Cicero), and 

tranblations of Creek autiiors into Latin and French- His son, 

Eticfme; published his complete works, in three volumes 

(Strassburjj, 1600), and his son Adrien his Adversaria, containing 

explanations and'enfkndations of numerous passages in classical 

authors. ' / ;* • 

• 

St*c Oraiio funebris by L^ger du Chesne (Leodegarius a Quercu) 
prefixed to the Strassburg edition; L. Ckment, Adriani Turnebi 
praefatwmhus eP poi^niatis (1899); J. E. Sandys, History of Classical 
Scholarship (1*908), hi. 

TURNER, CHARtLES (1773-1857), English engraver, was bom 
at Woodstock in 1773. He entered the schools of the Royal 
'Academy in 1795; and, engraving in stipple in the manner of 
Bartolozzi, he was enl^iloyed by Alderman Boy dell. His finest 
plates, however, are in mezzotint, a method in which he engraved 
J.M. W. Turner’s ‘‘‘Wreck ” and twenty-four subjects of his Liber 
studiorum, Reynolds’s “Marlborough P’amily/’ and many of 
Raeburn’s best portraits, including those of Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Newton, ‘Hr Hamilton, Professors Dugald Stewart and 
John Robinson, and Dr Adam. He also worked after Lawrence, 


Shee and Owen. He was an admirable engraver, large, broad 
and masterly in touch ; and he reproduced with great fidelity the 
characteristics of the various painters whose works he translated 
into black and white. In 1828 he was elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy, He died on the ist of August 1857. 

TURNER* SIR JAMES (1615-1686), Scottish soldier and 
military writer, was educated with a view to his entering the 
Church, but early showed his preference for the profes.sion of arms 
by enlisting in the Swedish army, tl\en the most famous training- 
school in Europe. He saw considerable service in the Thirty 
Years’ War, and in 1640 returned to Scotland as a captain. It 
was not long before he secured employment, and as a major he 
accompanied the Scottish army in its invasion of England in 
the same year, succe.s.sfully avoiding the imposition of the 
“ Covenant ” a.s a test. With Lord Sinclair’s regiment Major 
Turner served in Ulster, and subsequently, after failing to join 
Montrose's army, accompanied the Scottish army until Naseby 
practically ended the Civil War. Turner was often with Charles 1 . 
during his detention at l.eslie’s headquarters, and continually 
urged him to escape. Up to this time he had served against 
the king, but always with some repugnance, and he welcomed 
the opportunity when in 1648 the cause of the king and the in- 
terests of the Scottish natit>n for the moment coincided. In the 
clisa.strous (‘ampaign which followed Turner was at Hamilton’s 
headquarters, and it was owing to the neglect of his advice that 
the rout of Preston took place. Taken in the final surrender at 
Uttoxeter, he spent some time in cupti oty, but in 1649 was re- 
ka.sed and sent abroad. He was unable for want of means to 
reach Montrose in time to join in the final venture of the noblest 
of the Royalist commanders, but he landed in Scotland on the 
day before Dunbar, and in the grave crisis that followed was a 
welcome ally. As a colonel and adjutant-general of foot he was 
with Charles 11 . at Worcester. In that battle he was captured, 
but regained his liberty, and after many adventures escaped to 
the Continent, where for some years he was engaged in various 
Royalist intrigues, conspiracies and attempted insurrection. At 
the Restoration he was knighted, and in 1662 he became a 
major in the Royal Guards. Four years later, as a district com- 
mander in Scotland, he was called upon to deal severely with 
Covenanter disturbances. Though not, it appears, unjust, his 
dragooning methods eventually led to his being deprived of his 
command. The rest of his life was spent in retirement. A 
pension was granted to him by James II. in 1685. In 1683 
he had publishi-d his Pallas armaia, Military Essayes of the 
Ancient Grecian, Eoman and Modern Art of War, one of the 
most valuable authorities for the history of military sciences. 

TURNER, JOSEPH MALLORD WILUAM (1775-1851), 
English painter, was born in London on the 23rd of April 1775. 
His father, William Turner, a native of Devonshire, kepi a bar- 
ber’s shop at 26 Maiden Lane, in the parish of St Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. Of the painter's mother, Mary Marshall or Turner, 
little is known; she is said to have been a person of 
ungovernable temper and towards the end of her life became 
insane. Apparently the home in which Turner spent his child- 
hood was not a happy one, and this may account for much that 
was unsociable and eccentric in his character. The earliest 
known drawing by Turner, a view of Margate Church, dates from 
his ninth year. It was also about this time that he was sent to 
his firet school at New Brentford. Of education, as the term is 
generally understood, he received but little. His father taught 
him to read, and this and a few months at New Brentford and 
afterwards at Margate were all the schooling he ever had; he 
never mastered his native tongue, nor was he able in after life 
to learn any foreign language. Notwithstanding this lack of 
scholarship, one of his strongest characteristics was a taste for 
associating his works with personages and places .of legendary 
and historical interest, and certain stories of antiquity seem to 
have taken root in his mind very strongly. 

By the time Turner had completed his thirteenth year his 
schooldays were over and his choice of an artist’s career settled. 
In 1788-1789 he was receiving lessons from Palice, “ a floral 
drawing master; ” from T. Malton, a p)erspective draughtsman; 
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Silziboulos or Dilziboulos, corresponding to the Sinjibu of Arab 
chroniclers and perhaps representing Sin-jabgu in old Turkish, 
the latter part being a title. He has been identified with Istami. 
Justin sent as envoy to him in return a certain Zemark, who 
visited the khan at Ektel or Ektag {? Ak-dagii), and several 
subsequent embassies were exchanged. In 598 the khan 
Tardu wrote to the emperor Maurice, and in 620-28 the Turks 
assisted Heraclius in his campaigns against Persia. Meanwhile 
the Turks had themselves split into two divisions with separate 
princes. A tendency towards division, very natural in so 
loose and extended a community, had been visible for some 
time, and the rupture was precipitated in 582 by the jealousy 
of Ta-lo-pien or J)alobian, who was angry at not being chosen 
khan. Eor a century and a half or so v'o hear of two khanates : 
the northern Turks, living near Lake Baikal and the southern 
tributaries of the Yenisei, and the wc'^tern ^ Turks, who appear 
to have had two headquarters, one near Urumchi and one near 
Aulieata, north of Tashkent. But their conquests, or at least 
their successful raids, extended very much farther to the west 
and south. In 630 the Chint'se pilgrim \'uan Chwang (ILsiian 
Tsang) was well received by their khan, T’ung-she-ho, who 
exercised some kind of authority from Turfan to Merv. 'I'he 
Chinese followed a consistent policy of spreading dissension 
among these dangerous tribes and of supporting the factions 
which were w^eak or distant against those who were strong or 
near. Accordingly they were friendly to the western 'lurks 
until they had conquered the northern Turks. 'Phis western 
branch lasted until about 750 as a political name. From about 
550 till 650 they were independent, and, as mentioned, allies 
of the east Roman Empire against the l^crsians. But about 
650 the politics of the Nearer East were transformed by the 
conquests of the Arabs following on the preaching of Mahomet. 
After subduing Persia in 639 they spread to Transoxiana. At 
the same time di.sscnsion prevailed among the western Turks 
themselves : the five tribes called Nu-she-pi, who lived west of 
Issyk kul, quarrelled with the five tribes called Tu-lu living to 
the cast of it. 1'hc Chinese fomented the quarrel, and in 659 
were able to dcidarc that they annexed the whole territory of 
the western Turks, including at least Dzungaria, Tashkent, 
Fergliana, Bokhara, Khulm, Badakshan, Ghtizni, Bamian, 
Udyana, Wakhan and Karateghin. But it would .seem that 
neither the Turkish occupation nor tlie Chinese annexation 
of most of these countries was elTective. From 650 to 750 
the possession of them was disputed not only by the 'lurks and 
Chinese but by the Tibetans in the east and the Arabs in the 
west. In the west, the campaigns of Qotaiba b. Muslim or 
Kutaiba (705-14) completed the Mahommedan conque.st of 
Transoxiana (see Caliphate, sect. B 6). In the east the 
really effective power seems to have been exercised by a new 
Turkish tribe called Turgash, who had capitals at Tokmak and 
in Hi. 

For the history of the northern Turks our only authorities 
are the Orkhon inscriptions and Chinese writers. I'hc half- 
century following on the division was prosperous for the north- 
ern os well as for the western 'lurks, and they menaced China; 
but in 630 the Chinese conquered them. This is the Chinese 
servitude menlioned in the inscriptions. In 682 Kutluk (also 
called Elteres, which seems to be a title) re-established a Turkish 
state on the Orkhon. He was succeeded by his brother Kapagan 
(or Me-Chiio), who subdued the Turg.'jsh, or perhaps mcrclv 
drove them southwards, early in the 8th century, and was 
succeeded by Bilga Kagan of the inscriptions. 

Tliis norlhern khanate was destroyed by a coalition of the 
Karluk, Uighur and Basmal in 744. These peoples, like the 
Turgash, appeal to have been 'lurkish; for though Turk was 
originally the name of the dan whose destinies in its northern 
and western branches have just been sketched, yet there is no 
objection to the usage by which it is extended to the descendants 

i No better name seems forthcoming, but western Turks is a 
most inconvenient designation because it is also used (and equally 
correctly) to signify the Osmanlis and Seljuks as opposed to the Turks 
of Transoxiana and Kashgar, 
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of similar clans with similar customs and as far as is known 
similar languages. A succession of these pressed forwards 
from the east. When first heard of, the Karluk inhabited the 
country on the Irtysh and the Urungu, and subsequently occupied 
Teles and Tokmak. The Uighurs belonged to the group of 
tribes known as Tolds or T’ic-lc and established themselves at 
Balasaghun (also known by the forms Kara-Balghasun, Kara- 
Balgassun and Balagasun : sec Karakorum). This brings us 
to the middle of the 8th century. For the next two hundred 
years the Turkish element in Central Asia, though it must have 
been numerous, does not cut any figure in history, which is 
filled with the chronicles of Arab and Persian dynasties 
(see Caliphate; Samanids), but in the loth century we 
begin to hear of it again. J urkish adventurers founded the 
dynasty of Ghaznevids at Ghazni, and there was a Uighur 
kingdom in the east comprising Kashgar and Khotan. Boghra 
Khun, the ruler of this kingdom, was converted to Islam at the 
end of the loth century, and it continued under various branches 
of Uighurs until 1120. An interesting memorial of this period 
is the book Kudatku Bilik (sec below). More important politi- 
cally is the rise of Uie Seljuks. They were the princely family of 
the Kabaks, who were a section of the group of tribes called 
Ghuzz (Oghuz, Oufo/), and are heard of in Transoxiana about 
985. Their chieftains Toghrul and Chakir drove the Ghaznevids 
to India and established themselves as protectors of the Abbasid 
caliph, who formally ceded his temporal power to them. (For the 
history of the dymusty see Seljuks.) Alp Arslan, the son of 
Clmkir, defeated the Byzantines at Manzikert (1071), and 
prepared the way for the Ottoman conquests. His son Malik 
Shah ruled over nearly all the modem Turkey in Asia, and as 
far as the frontiers of China. On his death in 1092 his empire 
broke up into several pieces. Konia became the capital of the 
sultanate of Asia Minor and various Seljuk dynasties established 
themselves in Kerman, Irak and Syria. A new lurkish power 
was founded by the khans of Khiva, who are known as the 
Khwarizm-.shahs. They were originally vassals of the Seljuks, 
with the title of tasdar or ewer-bearer, but became independent 
and conquered Khorasan and Irak. They had, however, to 
contend with yet another new arrival from the east, the Kara- 
Kitais. These also were probably Turks, and were pushed 
westwards from Chma by the Kins. They conquered Kashgar, 
Khotan, Yarkand and later Transoxiana, pushing the Ghuzz 
tribes before them into Persia and Afghanistan. Their prince 
bore the title of giir-khan, and the Khwarizm shahs did homage 
to him till 1208, when they unsuccessfully revolted. But all 
these squabbling principalities were swept away in 1219 by the 
extraordinary wave of invasion which surged across Asia to 
Europe under Jenghiz Khan {q,v.). After the death of Jenghiz 
his conquests were divided, and Transoxiana, Kashgar, Badak- 
shi*n, Balkh and Ghazni were given to his second son Chagatai 
or Jagatai. Jenghiz and his family must have been Mongols, 
but the name Jagatai passed to the population and language of 
the countries about the Oxus. It does not appear that they 
ever ceased to be lurkish in speech and customs. The hordes 
of Jenghiz must have comprised a considerable Turkish 
element; the Mongols had no inclination to settle in cities, and 
Jagatai himself lived near Kulja in the extreme east of his 
dominions. Though the cities in western Central Asia suffered 
severely the people were not Mongolized, and Mahommedan 
learning even flourished. But otherwise the whole history of 
the Jagatai khanate, which lasted from 1234 to 1370, is a con- 
fused record of dissensions with frequent intervals of anarchy. 
In 1321 it split into two khanates, Transoxiana and Dzungaria, 
and in 1370 collapsed before Timur. This great conqueror 
(1333-H04). who like Jenghiz had an extraordinary power of 
collecting and leading the hordes of Central Asia, was a native 
of the district of .Samarkand and a Turk by descent. He con- 
quered successively Dzungaria (1370), Persia and the Caucasus 
(1390), the Kipchaks on the Volga (1395), and Northern India 
(1398). He then invaded Syria and Asia Minor, where he de- 
feated but did not annihilate the Osmanlis. The house of Timur 
did not retain his more distant conquests, but they ruled at 
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given that Turner’s personal appearance was not of a kind to 
command much attention or respect. This may have pained 
his sensitive nature, and led him to seek refuge in the solitude of 
his painting room. Had he been inclined he had abundant 
opportunity for social and friendly intercourse with his fellow 
men, hut he gradually came to live more and more in a state of 
mental isolation. Turner could never make up his mind to visit 
Farnley again after his old friend’s death, and his voice would 
falter when he spoke of the shores of the Wharfe. 

Turner visited Scotland in 1800, and in 1801 or 1802 he made 
his first tour on the Continent. In the following year, of the seven 
pictures he exhibited, six were of foreign subjects, among them 

Bonneville,” “ The Festival upon the Opening of the Vintage 
of Macon,” and the well-known “ Calais Pier” in the National 
Galler)\ The last-named picture, although heavily painted and 
somewhat opaque in colour, is magnificently composed and full 
of energy. 

In 1802, the year in which Turner became a Roval Academi- 
cian, he look his father, who still carried on the barber bu.siness 
in Maiden Lane, to live with him. The old man lived in his 
son’.s house for nearly thirty years, making himself useful in 
various ways. It is said that he used to pre]mre and strain 
his soil’s canvases and varnish them when finished, which 
may explain a saying of Turner’s that ‘^his father used to 
liegin and finish his pictures for him.” He also attended to 
the gallery in Queen Anne Street, showed in visitors, and 
took care of the dinner, if he did not himself cook it. 'I'urner 
was nevtr the same man after his father's death in 1830, 
living a life of almost complete isolation. 

In 1804 'furner made a second tour on the Continent, and in 
the following year painted the ‘"Shipwreck” and “Fishing 
Boats in a Squall ” (in the Ellesmere collection), .seemingly in 
direct ri^'alr^' of Vandervelde, in i8oh the “ Goddess of Discord 
in the Garden of the Ilesperides" (in rivalry of Pou.s.sin), and 
in 1807 the “ Sun rising through Vapour (in rivalry’ of Claude).^ 
The last two are notalile works, especially the“ Sun.” In after 
years it was one of the works he left to the nation, on 
the special condition of its being hung beside the Claudes 
in the National Gallery. In this same year (1807) Turner 
commenced his most serious rivalry. Possibly it arose out 
of a desire to break down Claude worship — the then prevailing 
fashion — and to show the public that there was a living 
artist not unworthy of taking rank beside him. That the Liher 
studiorum was suggested by the Liher veritatis of Claude, and 
was intended as a direct challenge to that master, is beyond 
doubt. There, is however, a certain degree of unfairness to 
Claude in the wav in which the challenge was given. Claude 
made drawings in brown of his pictures as they left the easel, not 
for publication,, but merely to serve as private memoranda. 
Turner’s Liber drawings had no such purpose, hut were intended 
as a direct appeal to the public to judge lielwt'cn the two artists. 
The first of theXzW drawings was made in the autumn of j8r6, 
the others at intervals UH about 1815. They are of the same size 
as the plates ahd^refillly finished in sepia. He left ov,cr fifty of 
thc.se to the National Gallery, d’hc issue of the Liber began in 
1 807 and continhed at irregular intervals t ill 1810, when it stopped 
at the fourteenth number. Turner had resolved to manage the 
publishing husinesa himself, hut in this he was not ver}’ successful. 
He^ioon qiMtfrfetfed with his engraver, F. C. Lewis, "on the ground 
that he had raised his charges from five guineas a plate to eight. 
He then employed Qiark^s Turner, who agreed to do fifty plates 
at the latter sum, but, after finishing twenty, he too wkshed to 
raise his price, and^-as a matter of course, this led .to another 
qtHirrel. Reynolds. Dunkarton. Lupton, Say, Dawe and other 
efigravers were aflcr wards employed — Turner himself etching 

^ This spirit of rivalry .showed itself early in his career. He began 
bv pitting himself a'jainst his eontetnporarics, and afterwards, when 
his powefi? were mor.' fully developed, against some of the old 
masters, notably Vandervelde ^ind Claude. During these years, while 
he kept up a constant rivalry with artists living and dead, he was 
continuing his study of nature, and, while seemingly a mere follower 
of the ancients, -s^as accumulating that store of knowledge which 
in after years he was ta use to such purpose. 
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and mezzotinting some of the plates. Each part of the Liber 
contained five plates, the subjects, divided into “ historical,” 
“ pastoral,” ” marine,” &c,, embracing the whole range of land- 
scape art. Seventy-one plates in all were published (including 
one as a gift of the artist to his subscribers); ten other plates — 
more or less completed— intended for the fifteenth and sixteenth 
numbers were never published, the work being stopped for want 
of encouragement. Absence of method and business habits may 
account for this. Turner is said to have got up the numbers in 
his own house with the help of a female servant. The plates, 
which cost the subscribers only five shillings apiece, were so little 
esteemed that in the early quarter of the igth century they were 
sometime.s^used for lighting fires. So much has fashion, or public 
taste, changed since then that a fine proof of a single plate has 
sold for i2io. The merit of the plates is unequal; some— for 
example, “ Solway Moss,” “ Inverary Pier,” “ Hind Head Hill,” 
“ Ben Arthur,” “ Rizpah,” “ Junction of the Severn and Wye ” 
and“ Peat Hog ” — are of great beauty, while a few are compara- 
tively tame and uninteresting. Among the unpublished plates 
“ Stonehenge at Daybreak,” “ 'I’hc Stork and Aqueduct,” “The 
Via Mala,” “ Crowhurst ,” and “Moonlight off the Needles” take, a 
high place. 'I'he Liber shows strong traces of the influence of Cozens 
and Girtin, and, as a matter of course, of Claude. In most of the 
designs the predominant feeling is serious; in not a few, gloomy, 
or even tragic. A good deal has been written about Turnei's 
intention, and the “ lessons ” of the Liher studiorum. Probably 
his only intention in the beginning was to show what he could do, 
to display his art, to rival Claude, perhaps to educate public taste, 
and at the same time make money. If lessons were intended they 
might have been better conveyed by words. “ Silent always with 
a bitter silence, disdaining to tell his meaning’’ — .such is Ruskin’s 
explanation; but surely Turner had little reason for either silence 
or contempt because the public failed to see in landscape art the 
means of teaching it great moral lessons. The plates of the Liber 
contain an almost complete epitome of Turner’s art. It is sup- 
posed that his original intention had been that the Liber should 
consist of one hundred plates, and drawings for that number exist, 
hut there was no public demand for them. Already in this work 
arc seen strong indications of one of his most remarkable charac- 
teristic.s — a knowledge of the principles of structure in natural 
objects : mountains and rocks arc drawn, not with topographical 
accuracy, but with what appears like an intuitive feeling for 
geological formation ; and trees have also the same expression of 
life and growth in the drawing of stems and branches. 'J'his 
instinctive feeling in Turner for the principles of organic structure 
is treated of at considerable length in the fourth volume of Modern 
Painters, and Turner is there contrasted with Claude, Poussin, 
and some of the Dutch ma.sters, greatly to their disadvantage. 

After 1707 lurner was little concerned with mere topo- 
graphical facts : his pictures might be like the places represented 
or not; much depended on the mental impression produced 
by the scene. He preferred to deal with the spirit, rather than 
with the local details of places. A curious example of the reason- 
ableness accompanying his exercise of the imaginative faculty 
is to be found in his creations of creatures he had never seen, as, 
for example, the dragon - in the “ Garden of tlic He.spendes” anci 
the python in the “ Apollo,” exhibited in 1811. Both these 
monsters are imagined with such vividness and reality, and the 
sense of power and movement is so completely expressed, that 
the spectator never once thinks of them as otherwise than repre- 
sentations of actual facts in natural history. It needs but a little 
comparison to discover how far Turner surpassed all his con- 
temporaries, as well as all who preceded him, in these respects 
The imaginative faculty he possessed was of the highest order 
and it was further aided by a memory of the most retentive 

“ The strange unity of vertebrated action and of a true bony 
contour, infinitely varied in every vertel)ra, with thi.s glacial outline, 
together with the adoption of the head of the Ganges crocodile, the 
fish-eater, to .show his sea descent (and this in the year 180O, when 
hardly a single fossil saurian skeleton existed within Turner's reach), 
renders the whole conception one of the most curious exertions of the 
imaginative intellect with which I am acquainted in the arts “ 
(Ruskin, Mod. Painters, v. 313). 
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and unerring kind. A good illustration of this may be seen at 
Farnley Hall in a drawing of a “ Man-of-War taking in Stores.” 
Some one, who had never seen a first-rate, expressed a wish to 
know what it looked like. Turner took a blank sheet of paper 
one rnorning after breakfast, outlined the ship, and finished the 
drawing in three hours, young Fawkes, a son of the house, 
sitting beside him from the first stroke to the last. 'J’hc size 
of this drawing is about i6 in. by ii in. Kuskin thus describes 
it 

“ The hull of a first-rate occupies nearly one half of the picture 
to the right, her bows toward the spectator, 'seen in sharp perspective 
jrotn stem to stern, with all her port-holes, guns, anchors and lower 
rigging elaborately detailed, two other ships of the line in the middle 
distance drawn with equal precision, a noble breezy sea, full of 
delicate drawing m its waves, a store ship beneath the hull of the 
larger vessel and several other boats, and a complicated cloudy sky, 
all drawn from memoiy, down to the smallest rope, in a drawing- 
room of a mansion m the middle of Yorkshire." 

About the year i8ii Turner paid his first visit to Devonshire, 
the county to which his family belonged, and a urious glimpse 
of his simple manner of life is given by Redding, who accom- 
panied him on some of his excursions. On one occasion they 
spent a night together in a small road-side inn. Turner h ivmg 
a great desire to sec the country around at sunrise. 

“ Turner was content with bread and cheese and beer, tolerably 
good, for dinn<‘r and siqqx.T in one. In the little sanded room we 
conversed by the light of an attenuated candle and some aid from 
the moon until nearly uudniglit, when Turner hud his head upon 
the table and was soon fast asleep. Three or four hours’ rest was 
thus obtained, and we went out as soon as the sun was up to explore 
the surrounding neighbourhood. It was in that early morning 
Turner made a .sketch of the picture 'Crossing the Brook.' " in 
anotlier excursion to Borough Island, " llie morning was S(iiially 
and the sea rolf'd boisterously into the Sound Ofi Stakes Point 
it liecame stormy; our Ilutch boat rode bravely over the furrows. 
Two ol the party were ill Turner was all the while quiet, watching 
the troubled scene. Bolt Head, to seaward, again.st which the 
waves broke with fury, seemed to absorb his entire notice, and he 
scarcely spoke a svlbble, Whil<* the iish were getting ready Turner 
mounted nearly to the highest point of the island rock, and seemed 
mitinp, rather iltati drawing. 'I'he wind was almost too violent for 
either purpose." 

This and similar incidents show how careless of comfort 
Turner was, and liow devoted to his art. The tumult and 
discomfort by which he was surrounded could not distract 
his powers of observation; and .some thirty years later there 
is .still evidence of the. same kind. In the catalogue of the 
exhibition of 1842 one of hi.s pictures boars the following title, 
“ Snow-Storm : steam-boat off a harbour’s mouth making 
signals in shallow water, and going by the lead. The author 
was in that storm the night the ‘ Ariel ’ left Harwich.” 

From 181,^ till 1826, in addition to his Harley Street residence, 
Turner had a country house at Twickenham. He kept a boat 
on the river, also a pony and gig, in which he used to drive about 
the neighbouring country on sketching expeditions. The pony, 
for which Turner had a great love, appeiirs in hi.s well-known 

Frosty Morning ” in the National Gallery. He appears to have 
had a great affection for animals, and one instance of his tender- 
ness of heart is given by one who often joined him in the amuse- 
ment of fishing, of which Turner was very fond. ” I was often 
with him when fishing at Petworth, and also on the banks of 
the Thames. His success as an angler was great, although 
with the worst tackle in the world. Every fish he caught he 
showed to me, and appealed to me to decide whether the size 
justified him to keep it for the table or to return it to the river; 
his hesitation was often almost touching, and he always gave the 
prisoner at the bar the benefit of the doubt.” 

In 1813 Turner commenced the scries of drawing.s, forty in 
number, for Cooke’s Southern Coast. This work was not 
completed till 1826. The price he at first received fur these 
drawings was £7, los. each, afterwards raised to £13, 2s. 6d. 

Crossing the Prook ” appeared in the Academy of 1815. It 
may be regarded as a typical example of Turner’s art at this 
period, and marks the transition from his earlier style to that 
of his maturity. It represents a piece of Devonshire scenery, 
a view on the river Tamar. On the left is a group of tall pine- 
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trees, beautifully designed and drawn with great skill and know- 
ledge of structure ; in the foreground a couple of children, with 
a dog carrying a bundle in its mouth across the brook; and 
tieyond, a vast expanse of richly-wooded country, with glimpses 
of a winding river, an old bridge, a mill, and other buildings, 
and, in the far distance, the sea. Both in design and execution 
this work is founded upon Claude. Some critics consider it 
one of Turner’s greatest works; but this is open to question.^ 
It can hardly be called a work in full colour : it is limited to 
grey.', and quiet greens for the earth and pale blues for the sky, 
It is a sober but veiy^ admirable picture, full of diffused daylight, 
and in the painting of its distance better than any master wiiu 
had preceded him. The fascination of the remote, afterwards 
so distinctive an element in Turner’s pictures, shows itself here. 
Perhaps nothing tests the powers or tries the skill of the land- 
scape painter more severely than the representation of distant 
effects. They come and go so rapidly, are often in a high key 
of light and colour, and so full of mystery and delicacy, that 
anything approaching to real imitation is impossible. Only 
the most retentive memory and the must sensitive and lender 
feeling will avail. These qualities Turner possessed to a remark- 
able degree, and as his powers matured there was an ever- 
increasing tendency in his art to desert the foreground, where 
things were definite and (‘Icar, in order to dream in the infinite 
sugge.stivenc.ss and space of distances. Dido Building Carthage” 
also belongs to this period. It hangs beside the Claudes in the 
National Gallery. It pertains to the old erroneous school of 
historical painting. Towering masses of Claudesque architec- 
ture piled up on either side, porticoes, vestibules and stone 
pin(;s, with the sun in a yellow sky, represent the Carthage of 
Turner’s imagination. With all its faults it is still the finest 
work of the class he ever painted, (’arthage and its fate had a 
strange fascination for him. It is said that he regarded it as a 
moral example to England in its agricultural decline, its increase 
of luxury, and its blindness to the insatiable ambuion of a power- 
ful rival. He returned again to this theme in 1817, when he 
exhibited his Decline of the Carthaginian Empire : Ho.stages 
Leaving Carthage fur Rome ” — a picture which Ruskin describes 
as “ little more than an accumulation of academy student’s 
outlines coloured brown.” 

In 1818 I'urner was in Scotland making drawings for the 
Provincial Antiquities, for which Sir Walter Scott supplied the 
letterpress, and in i8iq he visited Italy for the first time. One 
of the results of this visit was a great change in his style, and 
from this lime his works became remarkable for their colour. 
Hitherto he had painted in browns, greys and blues, using red 
and yellow sparingly. He had gradually been advancing 
from the sober grey colouring of Vandervelde and Ruysdael to 
the mellow and richer tones of Claude. His works now begin to 
show a heightened scale of colour, gradually increasing in richne.ss 
and splendour and reaching its culminating point in such 
works as the " Ulysses,” Chilcle Harold’s Pilgrimage,” The 
Golden Bough,” and The Fighting Temeraire.” All 
these works belong to the middle period of Turner’s 
art (1829-1839), when his powers were entirely developed 
and entirely unabated. Much of his most beautiful work 
at lhi.s period is to be found in his water-colour drawings : those 
executed for Whitaker’s History of Richmondshire (1819-1821), 
for Cooke’s Southern Coast (1814-1826), for The IHvers of 
England (1S24.), for England and (1829-1838), Provincial 
Antiquities (1826), Rogers’s Italy Scott’s (1834), 

and The Rivers of France (1833-1835) are in many instances 
of the greatest beauty. Of the Richmondshire drawings Ruskin 
says, “ The foliage is rich and marvellous in composition, the 
rock and hill drawing insuperable, the skies exquisite in complex 
form.” 

But perhaps one of the greatest services Turner rendered 
to the art of England was the education of a whole scliool of 

^ " Crofisine; the Brook " was a great favountc with Turner. It 
was painted for a patron, who. dissatisfied with it, left it on the 
painter's hands. The price asked (;^ 5 oo) seems to have been part of 
the objection. Turner subsequently refused an offer of ;£i0oo for it. 
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engravers. His best qualities as a teacher fame from the union 
of strength and deli('acy in his work ; subtle and delicate tonality 
was almost a new elem(*nt for the engraver to deal with, but with 
Turner’s teaching and careful supervision his engravers by degrees 
mastered it more or less successfully, and something like a new 
development of the art of engraving was the result. No better 
proof can be found of the immense advance made than by 
comparing the work of the landscape engravers of the pre- 
Turncrian period with the work of Miller, Goodall, Willmore, 
Cooke, Wallis, Lupton, C. 'rurner, Brandard, Cousen, and others 
who worked under his guidance. The art of steel engraving 
reached its highest development in England at this time. 
Rogers’s Italy (1830) and his Poems contain perhaps the 

most beautHul and delicate of the many engravings executed 
softer Turner’s drawings. They are vignettes/ a form of art 
w'hieh I'urner iinderstfiod better tlian any artist ever did 
before— perhaps, we might add, since. “ The Alps at Daybreak,” 
“ Colunibus Discovering Land,” and ^^Datiir Hora Quieti” 
may be given as examples of the finest. 

In 1828 Turner paid a second visit to Italy, this time of 
considerable duration, on the way visiting Nimes, Avignon, 
Marseilles, Genoa, Spezzia and Siena, and in the following year 
he exhibited the “ Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus,” now in the 
National Gallery. It marks the beginning of tlie (entral and 
best period of Turner’s pow-er. This work is so well known tluit 
description is hardly needed. Thf' galley of Ulysses occupies 
the centre of the picture; the oars are being thrust out and the 
sailors flocking up the masts to unfurl sail, while Ulysses waves 
the blazing olive tree in defiance of the giant, w'ho.se huge form 
is seen high on the cliffs above; and the shadowy horses of 
Phoebus are traced in the slanting rays of the rising sun. The 
impression this picture leaves is one of great power and .splendour. 
The painting throughout is magnificent, especially in the sky. 
Leslie speaks of it as “ a poem of matchless splendour and 
beauty.” From this period onward till about 1840 Turner’s 
life was one of unceasing activity. Nothing is more a.stonLshing 
than his prodigious fertility ; he rose early, worked from morning 
till night, entirely absorbed in his art, and gradually became more 
and more solitary and isolated. Between 1829 and 1839 he sent 
fifty-five picture.s to the Royal Academy, painted many others 
on private commission, made over four hundred drawings for 
engravers, besides thousands of studies and sketches from nature. 
His industry accounts for the immense quantity of work he 
left behind him. There is not the slightest evidence to show 
that it aro.se from a desire to make money, wliich he never cared 
for in comparison with his art. He has been accused, perhaps 
not without some cause, of avarice and meanness in his business 
dealings, and many stories are told to his discredit. But in 
private he often did generous things, although owing to his 
reserved disposition his virtues were known only to a few.' His 
faults On fho other hand — thanks to the malice, or jealousy, 
of one ot two individuals — were freely talked about and, as a 
matter of coufee, gc^htly exaggerated. ” Keep it, and send 
your cj^ildren to school and to church,” were the Words with 
which hc^ declined repayment of a considerable loan to a poor 
drawing-master’s wn/Jow. On another occasion, when interrupted 
in his WWk, he roughly chid and dismissed the applicant, a 
poor womaii:; *!>ut' she had hardly left his door before he followed 
her andVlipped a "£5 note into her hand. His tenants in Hitrley 
Street were in arrears for years, but he would never allow his 
lawyer to distrairr; and if further proof of his generosity were 
needed his great scheme for bettering the condition of the 
unfortunate in ’^is own profession should suffice. On one 
jdccasion he * is known to have taken down a picture of his 
own from the walls the Academy to make room for that of 
an unknown artist. 

^ '* Oball the artist.s who over lived I think it is Turner who treated 
the vignette most exquisitely, and, if it were necessary to find some 
particular reason for this, I should say that it may have been because 
there was nothing harsh or rigid in hfs genius, that forms and colours 
melted into each other tenderly in his dream-world, and that his 
sense of gradation was the most delicate ever possessed by man ” 
(Hamerton). 


I'he first of Turner’s Venetian pictures (‘* Bridge of Sighs* 
Ducal Palace and Custom House, Venice, Canaletti Painting ”) 
appeared in the Academy in 1833. Compared with the sober, 
prosaic work of Canaletti, Turner’s pictures of Venice appear 
like poetic dreams. Splendour of colour and carelessness of 
form generally characterize them. Venice appeared to him 
“ a city of rose and white, rising out of an emerald sea against a 
.sky of sapphire blue.” Many of the.se Venetian pictures belong 
to his later manner, and some of them, I’he State Procession 
bearing Giovanni Bellini’s Pictures to the Church of the 
Redeemer ” ^exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1841), “ The Sun 
of Venice Going to Sea ” (18.13), ‘‘ Approach to Venice ” (1844), 
and “ Venice, Evening, Going to the Ball ” (1845), to his 
latest. As Turner grew older his love of brilliant colour and 
light became more and more a characteristic. In trying to 
obtain these qualities he gradual!)' fell into an unsound method 
of work, treating oil as if it had been water-colour, using both 
indiscriminately on the same canvas, utterly regardless of the 
result. Many of his finest picture.s are already in a ruined 
.state, mere wrecks of wliat they once were. 

The Fighting 'f^nit-raire Tugged to her Last Berth to be 
Broken Up ” was exhibited in the Academy of 1839. By many it 
is considered one of hi.s finest works. Turner had all his life 
been half a sailor at heart : he loved the sea, and shipping, and 
sailors and their ways; many of his best pictures are sea pieces; 
and the old ships of Collingwood and Nelson were dear to him. 
Hence the pathetic feeling he throws around “ The Fighting Temd- 
raire.” 'fhe old three-decker, looking ghostly and wan in the 
evening light, is slowly towed along by a black, fiery little steam 
tug — a contrast suggesting the passing away of the old order 
of things and the advent of the new ; and beliind the sun sets 
red in a thick bank of smoke or mist. “ The Slave Ship,” another 
important .sea picture, was exhibited in the following year, 
and in 1842 Peiice : Burial at Sea,” commemorative of Wilkie. 

Turner had now reached his sixty-seventh year, but no very 
marked traces of declining power are to be seen in his work. 
Many of the w^ater-colour drawings belonging to this period arc 
of great beauty, and, although a year or two later his other 
powers began to fail, his faculty for colour remained unimpaired 
almo.st to the end. He paid his last visit to the ('onlinent in 
1843, wandering about from one place to another, and avoiding 
his own countr)'mcn, an old and solitary man. At his house in 
Queen Anne Street they were often ignorant of his whereabouts 
for months, as he seldom took the trouble to write to any one. 
Two years later (1845) his health gave way and with it both 
mind and sight began to fail, The works of his declining period 
exercised the wit of the critics. Turner felt these attacks 
keenly. He was naturally kind-hearted and acutely sensitive 
to censure. A man may be weak in his age,” he once remarked, 
” but you .should not tell him so.” 

After 1845 all the pictures shown by Turner belong to the 
period of decay— mere ghosts and shadows of what once had 
been. In 1850 he exhibited for the last time. He had given 
up attending the meetings of the Academicians; none of his 
friends had seen him for months; and even his old house- 
keeper had no idea of his whereabouts. Turner’s mind 
had evidently given way for some time, and with that love of 
secrecy which in later years had grown into a passion he had gone 
away to hide himself in a comer of London. He had settled 
as a lodger in a small house in Chelsea, overlooking the river, 
kept by his old Margate landlady, Mrs Booth. To the children 
in the neighbourhood he was known as “ Admiral Booth.” 
11 is short, sailor-likc figure may account for the idea that he 
was an impoverished old naval officer. He had been ill for some 
weeks, and when his Queen Anne Street housekeeper at last 
discovered his hiding-place she found him sinking, and on the 
following day, the 19th of December 1851, he died. He was 
buried in St Paul’s Cathedral, in deference to a wish he had 
himself expressed. He left the large fortune he had amassed 
(about £140,000) to found a charity for the “ maintenance and 
support of male decayed artists, being bora in England, and of 
English parents only, and of lawful issue/’ His pictures he 
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bequeathed to the nation, on condition that they were exhibited 
in rooms of their own, and that these rooms were to be called 
“ Turner’s Gallery.” The will and its codicils were so confused 
that after years of litigation, during which a large part of the 
money was wasted in legal expenses, it was found impossible 
to decide what Turner really wanted. A compromise was effected 
in which the wishes of even' body, save those of the testator, 
were consulted, his next-ot-kin, whom he did not mean to get 
a single farthing, inheriting the bulk of his property. The 
nation got all the pictures and drawings, and the Royal 
Academy £20,000. 

If Turner had died early his reputation as an artist would have 
been very different from what it ultimately became. He would 
not have been recognized as a colourist. It was only after the 
year 1820 that colour began to assert itself strongly m his work. 
He painted tor many a year in greys and greens and browns, 
went steadily through “ the subdued golden chord,” and painted 
yellow mists and suns rising through vapour; but as time went 
on that was no longer enough, and he tried to paint the sun in 
his strength and the full glories of sunshine. The means at the 
painter’s disposal arc, however, limited, and Turner, in his 
efforts after brilliancy, began to indulge in reckless experiments 
in colour. He could not endure even the slightest restraints 
which technical limitations impose, but went on trying to paint 
the unpaintable. As a water-colour painter Turner stands 
pre-eminent ; he is unquestionably the greatest master in that 
branch of art that ever lived. If his work is compared with that 
of Barrett, or Varley, or Cozens, or Sandby, or any of the earlier 
masters, so great is Turner’s superiority that the art in his 
hands seems to he lifted altogether into a higher region. 

In i84.t a champion, in the person of John Ruskin, arose to 
defend Turner against the unjust and ignorant attacks of the 
press, and what at first was intended as a “short pamphlet, 
reprobating the manner and style of these critics,” grew into the 
five volumes of Modern Painters, Ruskin employed all his 
eloquence and his great critical faculty to prove how immeasur- 
ably superior Turn(;r was to all who had ever gone before, 
hpdly restricting his supremacy to landscape art, and placing 
him among the “ seven supreme colourists of the world.” 

Like most men of note, Turner had his enemies and 
detractors, and it is to be regretted that so many of the 
stories they set in circulation against his moral character 
should have been repeated by one of his biographers, who 
candidly admits having spared none of his faults,” and 
excuses luinself for so doing by what he hopc.s ” is his 
“ undeviating love of truth.” The immense quantity of work 
accomplished by Turner during his lifetime, work full of the 
utmost delicacy and refinement, proves the singularly fine 
condition of his nervous .system, and is perhaps the best 
answer that can be given to the charge of being excessively 
addicted to sensual gratification. In his declining years he 
possibly had recourse to stimulants to liclp his failing powers, 
but it by no means lollows that he went habitually to excess 
in their use. He never last an opportunity of doing a kind- 
ness, and under a rough and cold exterior there was more 
good and worth hidden than the world imagined. “ During 
the ten years I knew him,” says Ruskin, “ years in which he 
was suffering most from the evil-spcaking of the world, I 
never heard him say one depreciating word of any living man 
or man’s work; I never saw him look an unkind or blameful 
look; I never knew him let j>a.ss, without sorrowful remon- 
strance, or endeavour at mitigation, a blameful word spoken 
by another. Of no man, but Turner, whom I have ever known 
could I say this.” Twice during his earlier days there are 
circumstances leading to the belief that he had the hope of 
marriage, but on both occasions it ended in disappointment, 
and his home after his father died was cheerless and solitary. 

Two biographies of Turner have been written, one by Thombiiry, 
the other by P. G. Hamerton. The work of the latter deserves the 
highest commendation ; it gives a clear and consistent history of the 
^reat artist, and is characterised by rehned thouglit and critical 
insight. An excellent little book by W. Cosmo Monkhousc may also 


be noticed, Books upon Turner continue to appear, although it is 
scarcely to be expected that they can add to the facts already known 
about him. Turner and Ruskin, an exposition of the work of Turner 
from the writings of Kuskin, edited with a biographical note on 
Turner by Frederick Wedmorc, in two volumes, with mnety-one 
illustrations, was pubhshed by George Allen in 1900. Perhaps the 
most important recent work upon his art is Sir Walter Armstrong's 
Turner (1901), which deals at considerable length with the events of 
his life, and with his pictures in oil and his drawings in water-colour. 
It also gives so lar as possible a list of his oil pictures, and for the 
first time a pretty full list ol his water-colours, although the groat 
painter’s works in both media are so numerous that it would be 
impossible to say that either is complete. See also /, M, W, Turner, 
by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. (1905)- The great authority on the Liber 
Studwrum is W. G. Kawlinsoii (Turner's Liber Studtorum, 2nd ed., 
i9t><>). (G. Re.) 

TURNER, NAT (1800-1831), the negro leader of a slave 
insurrection in Virginia, known as the “ Southampton Insur- 
rection,” was born in Southampton county, Virginia, in 1800. 
From his childhood he claimed to see visions and hear voices, 
and he became a Baptist preacher of great influence among the 
negroes. In 1828 he confided to a few companions that a 
voice from heaven had announced that “ the last shall be first,” 
which was interpreted to mean that the slave's .should control. 
An in.surrection was planned, and a .solar eclipse in February 1831 
and peculiar atmospheric conditions on the 13th of August were 
accepted as the signal for beginning the work. On the night of 
the 2ist of August 1831, with seven companions, he entered tlie 
home of hi.s master, Joseph Travis, and murdered the inmates. 
After securing guns, horses and liquor they visited other houses, 
sparing no one. Recruits were added, in some cases by compul- 
sion, until the band numbered about sixty. About noon on 
the 22nd they Were scattered by a small force of whites, hastily 
gathered. Troops, marines and militia were hurried to the scene, 
and the negroes were hunted down. In all thirteen men, 
eighteen women, and twenty-four children had been butchered. 
After hiding for several weeks Nat was captured on the 30th of 
October and was tried and hanged, having made, meanwhile, 
a full confe.ssion. Nineteen of his associates were hanged and 
twelve were sent out of the state. The insurrection, which was 
attributed to the teachings of the abolitionists, led to the 
enactment of stricter slave codes. 

See S. B. Weeks. " Slave Insurrections in Virginia,” in Magazine 
of American History, vol. xxxi. (New ^’orlc, 1891), and W. S. Drewry, 
The Southampton Insurrection (Washington, 1900). 

TURNER, SHARON (1768-1847), English historian, was bom 
in Pentonville, London, on the 24th of September 1768. His 
parents came from Yorkshire. He was educated at a private 
school kept by Dr Davis in Pentonville, and was articled to a 
solicitor in the Temple in 1783, and when his master died in 
1789 he continued the business. He remained in business at 
first in the Temple, and later in Red Lion Square till 1829, when 
failing health compelled him to retire. He settled for a time 
at Winchmore Hill, but afterwards returned to London, and died 
in his son’s house on the 13th of February 1847. In early 
boyhood he had been attracted by a translation of the “ Death 
Song of Ragnar Lodbrok,” and was led by this boyish interest to 
make a study of early English history in Anglo-Saxon and Ice- 
landic sources. He devoted all the time he could spare from his 
business to the study of Anglo-Saxon documents in the British 
Museum, The material was abundant and had hitherto been 
neglected. When the first volume of his History of England 
from the earliest times to the Norman Conquest appeared in 1799, 
it was at once recognized as a work of equal novelty and value. 
The fourth volume appeared in 1805. He also published a 
continuation {History of England during the Middle Ages), a 
Modern History of England, a Sacred History of the World, and 
a volume on Richard III. (1845), Le was the author of 
pamphlets on the copyright laws (1813). 

His son, Sydney Turner (1814-1879), educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, took orders, was known as a strong 
partisan of reformatory schools, and died rector of Hempstead 
m Gloucestershire. 

TURNER, WILLIAM (d. 1568), English divine, botanist and 
physician, was bom at Morpeth in Northumberland, and was 
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educated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where he was elected 
junior fellow in 1530. He learnt Greek from Nicholas Ridley, 
and, hearing Hugh Latimer preach, threw' in his lot with the 
new faith. In 1538 he published his Libellus de re herbaria, 
and in 1S40 set out to preach in different places. Por doing 
this without a licence he suffered impri.sonment, and on his 
release travelled in Holland, Germany, Italy and Switzerland, 
always increasing his knowledge of botany and medicine, 
collecting plants, and wTiting books on religion which were so 
popular in lingland that they were forbidden by , proclamation 
in July 1546. On the accession of Edw-ard VI. he became 
chaplain and physician to the duke of Somerset and in 1550 
prebendar)' of York. In November 1550 he w’as made dean of 
Wells, but in 1553 was deprived, and during Queen 
reign lived at various places m Germany, mostly along the Rhine. 
Returning to England in 1558 he regained his deanery, and did 
all he could to disparage epi.scopacy and ceremonial, and to 
bring the Anglican Church into conformity with the Reformed 
C'hurches ol Germany and Switzerland. On the complaint 
of his l>ishop, Gilliert Uerkelcy, he was suspended for Noncon- 
formity in i5()4. He passed his last days in Crutched Friars, 
London, and died on the 7th of July 1568. Turner was a sound 
and keen botanist, and introduced lucerne into England. He 
w^as a racy writer, a man ol undoubted learning, and a vigorous 
controversialist. 

TURNHOUT, a town of Belgium, in the province of Antwerp, 
26 m. N.E. of that city. Pop. (1904), 22,1 (>2. It carries on an 
active industry in cloth and other manufactures. There is a 
breeding establishment for leeches. The hotel de ville was 
formerly a palace of the dukes of Brabant. Two miles west 
of 'rurnhout is the curious penal or reformatoiv’ colony of 
Merxplas (pop. in 1904, 2827). The system of this e.slablish- 
ment is to allow' certain ajiproved prisoners to follow their 
u.sual occupations w'ithm a defined area. The persons detained 
have complete liberty of movement, subject to the two condi- 
tions that they are under the supervision of guardians and are 
not allowed to cross tlie boundaries of the settlement. They 
also wear a distinct dress, and each prisoner bears a number. 

TURNIP, Brassica campestris, var. Rapa, a hardy biennial, 
found in cornfields in various parts of England. It has been 
cultivated from a remote period for its fleshy roots. The tender 
grow'ing tops are also used in spring as a green vegetable. The 
so-called “ root ” is formed by the thickening of the primary 
root of the seedling together witli the base of the young stem 
(hypocotyl) immediately above it. The great mass of the 

root ” consists of soft “ wood ” developed internally by the 
cambium layer and composed mainly of thin-walled, unlignified. 
wood-parenchvma. The stem remains short during the first 
year, the leaves forming a rosette-like bunch at the top of the 
“ bulb ” ; they are grass-green and bear rough hairs. In the 
second scaston. the bud in the centre of the rosette forms a strong 
erect branched stem bearing somewhat glaucous smooth leaves. 
The steni dndfbraiig^s end in cor}unbose racemes of small, 
bright yellow flow'ers, wfhich are succeeded by smooth^elongated, 
short-beaked pods. 

The* varieties of turnip are classified according to their shape 
as (i) long mrietiesVwith a root three or more times as long a.s 
broad; (2) or spindle-shaped varieties, with a root about 

twice as long as broad; (3) round or globe varieties, wdth an 
almost spherical root; (4) fiat varieties, with a root broader than 
long; there are also many intermediate forms. Turnips arc also 
grouped according to the colour of the upper part of the root 
which comes aboiv<^ ground, and according to the colour of the 
jflesh, which Ms white qr yellow. The yellow-fleshed varieties, 
TOany of which are probably hybrids between the turnip and 
swede, are more robust, of slower growth and superior feeding 
value to the white-fleshed turnips, and are less injured by fro.st. 

'rh6 swede-turnip, Brassica campestris, var. N apo-hrassica, 
differs from. the turnip proper in having the first foliage-leaves 
glaucous, not gra.ss-green, in colour, and the later leaves smooth 
and glaucous ; Che root bears a distinct neck with well-marked 
leaf-scars; the flesh is yellow or reddish-orange, firmer and more 
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nutritious, and the roots keep much better during winter. The 
flowens arc larger and buff-yellow or pale orange in colour, and 
the seeds are usually larger and darker than in the turnip. 

Turnips should be ^rown 111 a rich friable sandy loam, such as will 
produce medium-sized roots without much aid Ironi the manure heap, 
and are b<*ttcr flavoured if grown in fresh soil In light dry soils 
well decomposed hotbed or farmyard manure is the best that can 
be used, but m soils containing an excess ol organic matter, bone 
dust, superphosphate of lime, wood-ashes or guano, iiiixed witli 
liglit soil, and laid in the drills belore sowing llie seid, aie bene 
ficial by stimulating the young plants to get (luiekly into rough 
leaf, and thus to grow out of reach of the so-c.ilh'd turnip tly or turnip 
Ilea {Phyllotvcta) . d'o get rid of this pest, it has been found beneficial 
to dust the plants with quicklime, and also to draw over the young 
plants nets smeared with some sticky substance like treacle, by which 
large numbers will be cauglil a«Kl destroyed. Tt has been also recom- 
mended as a palliativ'C to sow thick in order to allow for a percentage 
of loss from this and other causes, but this is inadvisable, as over- 
crowding IS apt to render the plants weak. As a preventive, gas-hme 
may be scattered over the surface aftei the .seed has been sown Lime 
IS also effective again.st the disease known a.s “ fin.ger and foe " [q.v.). 

Tlie first .sowing should be made on a warm border, with the pro- 
tection of a iranu' or malted hoops, in January or h'ebruary; the 
second on a well-sheltered ])order in March, after whicli a sowing 
once a month will generally suffice. In May and June the plot 
should be 111 a cool, moderately .shaded position, le^t the plants 
should suffer from drought. The principal autumn and wnnter 
sowings, which arc tlie most important, should be madt* about the 
end of June in the northern districts, and in the beginning ol July in 
warmer districts; a small sowing may be made at the end of August 
to come in before the spring-sown ciops are ready. II the weather 
IS showery at the time ol sowing, the seed speedily germiiiate.s, and 
the young plants should be kept growing quickly by watering with 
ram or pond water ami by surface stirrings The drills for the 
earliest .sorts need not be more than 15 in. apart, and the plants 
may be left moderately thick in the row; the late crops slioulcl have 
at least 2 ft between the rows, and be thinned to 12 in m the row, 
a free circulation of air about them being very iniportanf in winter. 
As a provision against prolonged periods of severe weallier it ha.s 
been recommended to lay the finesl roots in rows, covering them well 
with soil, and lea\'ing intact the vchole of the foliage. The very latest 
.sown crops of half-grown roots will prolong the supply until the 
earliest spring-sowivcrops are fit for use, 

TURNPIKE) a pike or pointed bar or istake which turns or 
revolves, hence the name given to a form of barrier eonsisting of 
three or more horizontal bars, with one end sharpened, revolving 
on a pivot. Such 1 )arricrs were used acro.ss roads, and, when tolls 
were exacted from passengers along highw'ays to raise the money 
for the upkeep of the roads, the name, though not the form, was 
given both to the toll-gates set up at different places where the 
tolls were collected, and to the highways repaired under the 
.system (see II KJHWAv). 

A turnstile,” consisting of a vertical post with projecting, 
revolving arms, is another form of barrier, placed by the side of a 
gate acro.ss a road, or across a path, to prevent the passage of all 
except foot pa.ssengers, or at the entrance to any building, park or 
other place as a means of controlling the admission of people, of 
collecting admission money and the like. 

TURNSTONE) the name long given 1 to a shore-bird, from its 
habit of turning over w'ith its bill such .stones as it can to seek its 
food in the small crustaceans or other animals lurking beneath 
them. It is the Tringa interpres- of Linnaeus and Strepsilas 
hiterpres of most later writers, and is remarkable as being perhaps 
the most cosmopolitan of birds ; for, though properly belonging to 
the northern hemisphere, there is scarcely a sea-coast in the w'orld 
on which it mav not occur: it has been obtained from Spitzhergen 
to the Strait of Magellan and from Point Barrow to the Cape of 
Good Hope and New Zealand -examples from the southern 
hemisphere being, however, almost invariably in a .state of 
plumage that shows, if not immaturity, yet an ineptitude for 
reproduction. It also, though much less commonly, resorts 

’ Tlic name secm.s to appear first in E. Willuphby^s Ornithnloma 
(p 2-11) in 1076; but he j^ave as an alias that of Sea-Dottrel, under 
which name a drawing, figured by him (pi. 5H), was sent to him by 
Sir I’homas Drowne 

« Linnaeus (Ocl och G nth h ml ska Resa, p. 217). who first met with 
this bird on the island of Gottland (July i. 174H. was under the 
mistaken belief that it was there called Tolk (-- interpres). But 
that name properly belongs to the Redshank iq-v.), from the 
cry of warning to other animals that it utters on the approach of 
danger. 
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bequeathed to the nation, on condition that they were exhibited 
in rooms of their own, and that these rooms were to be called 
“ Turner’s Gallery.” The will and its codicils were so confused 
that after years of litigation, during which a large part of the 
money was wasted in legal expenses, it was found impossible 
to decide what Turner really wanted. A compromise was effected 
in which the wishes of even' body, save those of the testator, 
were consulted, his next-ot-kin, whom he did not mean to get 
a single farthing, inheriting the bulk of his property. The 
nation got all the pictures and drawings, and the Royal 
Academy £20,000. 

If Turner had died early his reputation as an artist would have 
been very different from what it ultimately became. He would 
not have been recognized as a colourist. It was only after the 
year 1820 that colour began to assert itself strongly m his work. 
He painted tor many a year in greys and greens and browns, 
went steadily through “ the subdued golden chord,” and painted 
yellow mists and suns rising through vapour; but as time went 
on that was no longer enough, and he tried to paint the sun in 
his strength and the full glories of sunshine. The means at the 
painter’s disposal arc, however, limited, and Turner, in his 
efforts after brilliancy, began to indulge in reckless experiments 
in colour. He could not endure even the slightest restraints 
which technical limitations impose, but went on trying to paint 
the unpaintable. As a water-colour painter Turner stands 
pre-eminent ; he is unquestionably the greatest master in that 
branch of art that ever lived. If his work is compared with that 
of Barrett, or Varley, or Cozens, or Sandby, or any of the earlier 
masters, so great is Turner’s superiority that the art in his 
hands seems to he lifted altogether into a higher region. 

In i84.t a champion, in the person of John Ruskin, arose to 
defend Turner against the unjust and ignorant attacks of the 
press, and what at first was intended as a “short pamphlet, 
reprobating the manner and style of these critics,” grew into the 
five volumes of Modern Painters, Ruskin employed all his 
eloquence and his great critical faculty to prove how immeasur- 
ably superior Turn(;r was to all who had ever gone before, 
hpdly restricting his supremacy to landscape art, and placing 
him among the “ seven supreme colourists of the world.” 

Like most men of note, Turner had his enemies and 
detractors, and it is to be regretted that so many of the 
stories they set in circulation against his moral character 
should have been repeated by one of his biographers, who 
candidly admits having spared none of his faults,” and 
excuses luinself for so doing by what he hopc.s ” is his 
“ undeviating love of truth.” The immense quantity of work 
accomplished by Turner during his lifetime, work full of the 
utmost delicacy and refinement, proves the singularly fine 
condition of his nervous .system, and is perhaps the best 
answer that can be given to the charge of being excessively 
addicted to sensual gratification. In his declining years he 
possibly had recourse to stimulants to liclp his failing powers, 
but it by no means lollows that he went habitually to excess 
in their use. He never last an opportunity of doing a kind- 
ness, and under a rough and cold exterior there was more 
good and worth hidden than the world imagined. “ During 
the ten years I knew him,” says Ruskin, “ years in which he 
was suffering most from the evil-spcaking of the world, I 
never heard him say one depreciating word of any living man 
or man’s work; I never saw him look an unkind or blameful 
look; I never knew him let j>a.ss, without sorrowful remon- 
strance, or endeavour at mitigation, a blameful word spoken 
by another. Of no man, but Turner, whom I have ever known 
could I say this.” Twice during his earlier days there are 
circumstances leading to the belief that he had the hope of 
marriage, but on both occasions it ended in disappointment, 
and his home after his father died was cheerless and solitary. 

Two biographies of Turner have been written, one by Thombiiry, 
the other by P. G. Hamerton. The work of the latter deserves the 
highest commendation ; it gives a clear and consistent history of the 
^reat artist, and is characterised by rehned thouglit and critical 
insight. An excellent little book by W. Cosmo Monkhousc may also 


be noticed, Books upon Turner continue to appear, although it is 
scarcely to be expected that they can add to the facts already known 
about him. Turner and Ruskin, an exposition of the work of Turner 
from the writings of Kuskin, edited with a biographical note on 
Turner by Frederick Wedmorc, in two volumes, with mnety-one 
illustrations, was pubhshed by George Allen in 1900. Perhaps the 
most important recent work upon his art is Sir Walter Armstrong's 
Turner (1901), which deals at considerable length with the events of 
his life, and with his pictures in oil and his drawings in water-colour. 
It also gives so lar as possible a list of his oil pictures, and for the 
first time a pretty full list ol his water-colours, although the groat 
painter’s works in both media are so numerous that it would be 
impossible to say that either is complete. See also /, M, W, Turner, 
by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. (1905)- The great authority on the Liber 
Studwrum is W. G. Kawlinsoii (Turner's Liber Studtorum, 2nd ed., 
i9t><>). (G. Re.) 

TURNER, NAT (1800-1831), the negro leader of a slave 
insurrection in Virginia, known as the “ Southampton Insur- 
rection,” was born in Southampton county, Virginia, in 1800. 
From his childhood he claimed to see visions and hear voices, 
and he became a Baptist preacher of great influence among the 
negroes. In 1828 he confided to a few companions that a 
voice from heaven had announced that “ the last shall be first,” 
which was interpreted to mean that the slave's .should control. 
An in.surrection was planned, and a .solar eclipse in February 1831 
and peculiar atmospheric conditions on the 13th of August were 
accepted as the signal for beginning the work. On the night of 
the 2ist of August 1831, with seven companions, he entered tlie 
home of hi.s master, Joseph Travis, and murdered the inmates. 
After securing guns, horses and liquor they visited other houses, 
sparing no one. Recruits were added, in some cases by compul- 
sion, until the band numbered about sixty. About noon on 
the 22nd they Were scattered by a small force of whites, hastily 
gathered. Troops, marines and militia were hurried to the scene, 
and the negroes were hunted down. In all thirteen men, 
eighteen women, and twenty-four children had been butchered. 
After hiding for several weeks Nat was captured on the 30th of 
October and was tried and hanged, having made, meanwhile, 
a full confe.ssion. Nineteen of his associates were hanged and 
twelve were sent out of the state. The insurrection, which was 
attributed to the teachings of the abolitionists, led to the 
enactment of stricter slave codes. 

See S. B. Weeks. " Slave Insurrections in Virginia,” in Magazine 
of American History, vol. xxxi. (New ^’orlc, 1891), and W. S. Drewry, 
The Southampton Insurrection (Washington, 1900). 

TURNER, SHARON (1768-1847), English historian, was bom 
in Pentonville, London, on the 24th of September 1768. His 
parents came from Yorkshire. He was educated at a private 
school kept by Dr Davis in Pentonville, and was articled to a 
solicitor in the Temple in 1783, and when his master died in 
1789 he continued the business. He remained in business at 
first in the Temple, and later in Red Lion Square till 1829, when 
failing health compelled him to retire. He settled for a time 
at Winchmore Hill, but afterwards returned to London, and died 
in his son’s house on the 13th of February 1847. In early 
boyhood he had been attracted by a translation of the “ Death 
Song of Ragnar Lodbrok,” and was led by this boyish interest to 
make a study of early English history in Anglo-Saxon and Ice- 
landic sources. He devoted all the time he could spare from his 
business to the study of Anglo-Saxon documents in the British 
Museum, The material was abundant and had hitherto been 
neglected. When the first volume of his History of England 
from the earliest times to the Norman Conquest appeared in 1799, 
it was at once recognized as a work of equal novelty and value. 
The fourth volume appeared in 1805. He also published a 
continuation {History of England during the Middle Ages), a 
Modern History of England, a Sacred History of the World, and 
a volume on Richard III. (1845), Le was the author of 
pamphlets on the copyright laws (1813). 

His son, Sydney Turner (1814-1879), educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, took orders, was known as a strong 
partisan of reformatory schools, and died rector of Hempstead 
m Gloucestershire. 

TURNER, WILLIAM (d. 1568), English divine, botanist and 
physician, was bom at Morpeth in Northumberland, and was 
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90 % of these cases arc seen too late for operation, and nearly all 
recur after operation. 'J'ln-- exliau.stiiiK pam. tlu* srrious liaemoi- 
rhages, and the tilHloimnal scjiticity ass(xiati‘d with a repulsive 
odour and the absorption ol toxic piodncts. xvhich are the chief and 
ultimately fatal symptoms of that disease^, are all diri^ctly combated 
by the administration of oil of tuqientine So beneficial is tlie 
action that lor years there prevailed the unfortunately erroneous 
belief that Chian turjicntine is actually curative in this condition. 
But it undoubtedly prolongs lif(‘, lessens sultcrmK, and by checkin;; 
the /.Tuwtli ol iMcteria upon the cancer reduces the letid odour anti 
the syiiiptoms ol se])tic intoxication. 

Old iurpentiuti and breiidi oil ol turjK'ntmc aie antidotes to 
phosphorus, lorming turpentine- ])lios])hotic acid, ^vhic^l is intTl. 

TURPIN (d. c, 800), archbishop of Rtjini.s, was lor many years 
regarded as the author of the legendary Ilisiona de viia Caroli 
Magni t.i Rolandi, and appears as one ol the twelve peers in a 
number of the chansons de ga^tc. Ik i.s probably identical with 
Tiipin, archbishop of Reims in the 8th century, who is alluded 
to by Hincmar, liis third succes.sor in the see. According to 
Flodoard, (‘liarles Martel drove Rigoberl, an'hbishop of Reims, 
from his ofFice and replaced him by a warrior clerk named Milo, 
afterwards bishop of Trier. 'I’he same wTiter n'prescnts Milo as 
disciiarging a mission among the Vascones, or lUesques, the veiy 
people to whom authentic history has ascribed the great disaster 
which befell the army of Tharlemagnc at Koncesvalles. It is 
thus possible that the warlike legends wbicli ha\'e gathered around 
the nanie ol Turpin are due In some conlusion of lus identity w'lth 
that of his martial predecessor. Jdodotird says that Tilpin w'as 
originally a monk at St Denis, and Flincmar tells how after his 
appointment to Reims he occupied himself in securing the restora- 
tion of the rights and properties ol his church, the revenues and 
prestige of w^hieh had hecii impaired under Milo's rule. Tilpin 
was elected au'hbisho]j lietwcen 752 and 768, j'.robablv in 753; 
he died, if the evideni'c of a diploma alluded to by Mubillon may 
lie trusted, in 794, Ithough it has been stated that this event 
took place on the 2nd of September 800. 11 incmiar, who composed 
his epitaph, makes him bishop for over forty years, and from this 
it is e\'idcnt tliat he was elected about 753, and ITodoard says 
tliat he died in the forty-seventh year of his an hbishopric. Tilpin 
was present at the Council of Rome in 769, and at the request of 
Charlemagne Pope Adrian 1 . sent him the pallium and (‘onfirmed 
the rights of his church. 

The Hntma Caroli Magnt was declared authentic in 1122 by Pope 
Cahxtus 11. Jt IS, however, entirely legeiidarv, being rather the 
crystalhzation of eailier Koland legends than the source of later 
ones, and its popularity seems to date from the latter part oi the 12th 
century. Gaston Pans, who made a special study of the HmUma, 
conside^ that the first live cliapters Avere written by a monk of 
Compostella m the iith century and the remainder by a monk ot 
Vienne between nog and 1119. 'I'lif! po])ulantV ol the work is 
attested by the fact thai there are at least live French translations 
of llie Historia dating irom the 13th century and one inlo Latin verse 
of al)Out the safne Ume. According to August Potthast there are 
about lilty manuscripts of the story in existence-. The Hntona was 
first printed at Frankfort; perhaps the best edition is the 

one edited by*F.*Ca9tctK as Turpini htstorta Karvli magm et Rolho- 
landi (Paas,^88ji). It has been translated many timc-s into French 
and also into Gwrnan^l^niHh and English. The English tran.slation 
is by T Rodd anh Is m the History of Charles the Great a^d Orlando, 
ascri^edrtaTurpin (London, 1812). See G. Pans, De pscudo-Turpmo 
(Paris.. 1865), 'and Htstoire poitiqtM de Charlemagne, new ed. by 
P. Meyer and.V. FT.'cdel, “ Etudes compostcllan os in Otia 

Merceiaria (Liv<^Qol, 1899). 

TURPIlf> FiANiJOIS HENRI (1709-1799), French man of 
letters, was. born it C^en. He was first a professor at the unker- 
sity of his natiye town, then went to seek his fortunes in Paris, 
where he made some stir in philosophical circles, and especially 
in that of the magnificent Ilclv^tius; but he was only enabled 
with difficulty to ^am a livelihood by putting his pen at the ser- 
; vice of the booksellers. He translated, or rather adapted from the 
* English, Edward W,. Montague’s Histoire du gouvernement des 
anciennes tepubliques (1769), and wrote a continuation of Father 
Pierre Joseph d’Orleans, Histoire des revolutions d'Angletcrre 
(1786). His Histoire natureUe el civile du royaume de Siam (1771) 
is an interesting but faulty adaptation of the observations of a 
vicar-apostolic, ycino had lived for a long time in that country, 
and whp accused Turpin of having misrepresented his ideas. His 
chief work, La Fiance iUustre, ou Le Flutarque f ran fats, contains 


the biographies of generals, ministers, and eminent officers of 
the law (5 vols., 1777-1790), in which, howe^'er, as La Harpe 
said, he showed himself to be “ ni Plutarque ni Fran^ais.” 
He also wrote an Htstotre des homnies publics tires du tiers etat 
(i789). 

TURPIN, RICHARD [Dick] (1706-1739), English robber, was 
born in 1706 at Hempstead, near Saffron Walden, Essex, where 
his lather kept an alehouse. He was apprenticed to a butcher, 
but, having been detected at catlle-stcaling, joined a notorious 
gang of decr-stealer.s and smugglers in Essex. This gang also 
made a practice ot robbing farmhouses, terrorizing the women 
in the aKscnce of their husbands and brothers, and 'I'urpin took 
the lead in this class of outrage. On the gang being broken up 
Turpin went into partnership with Tom King, a well-known high- 
wav man. 'i'o avoid arrest he finally left Essex for Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire, where he set up under an assumed name as a horse 
dealer. He was convicted at York assizes of horse-stealing and 
hanged on the 7th of April 1739* Harrison Ainsworth, in his 
romance Roohvood, gives a spirited account of a wonderful ride 
by Dick Turpin on his marc, Black Bess, from London to York, 
and it is in this connexion that Turpin's name has been generally 
remembered. But as far as Turpin is concerned the incident is 
pure fiction. A somewhat similar story was told about a certain 
John Nevison, known as “ Nicks,'’ a well-known highwayman in 
the time of (Charles 11 . , who to establish an alibi rode from Gad’s 
Hill to York (some 190 m.) in about 15 hours. Both stories are 
possibly only different versions of an old north road myth. 

TURQUOISE, a mineral much u.sed as an ornamental stone lor 
the sake of its blue or bluish-green colour. It is generally held that 
the name indicates its source as a stone from Turkey, the finest 
kinds having come from Persia by way of Turkey, whenc e it was 
called by the Venetians who imported it turchesa, and by the 
French turquoise. The old form turkis, used by 'I’emivson, agrees 
with the German Tiirkis, Some authorities have suggested that 
the word may be a. corruption of the Persian name of the stone 
piruzeh. Turquoise is a crypto-cr}’.stalline mineral, occurring in 
small reniform nodules or as an incrustation, or in thin seams 
and disseminated grains. Its mode of oiTurrenc'e suggests its 
formation by deposition from solution, and indeed it is somei imrs 
found in stalactitic masses. The typical colour is a delicate sky- 
blue, but the blue passes by every transition into green. In some 
cases the colour deteriorates as the stone becomes clr}', and may 
be seriously affected by exposure to sunlight; whilst with age 
there is often a tendency to become green, as .seen in example.s of 
ancient turquoise. The mineral is always opaque in muss, but 
generally translucent in thin splinters. Turquoise takes a fair 
polish, but the lustre is feeble, and inclines to be waxy ; the hard- 
ness is nearly 6, the specific gravity between 2*6 and 2 '8. 

Much discussion has arisen as to the ehcmic'al composition of 
turquoise. Tt is I'ommonly regarded as a h>drous aluminium 
phosphate having the composition 2Al./)y’Pj,0:/5H.p, or rather 
A1.^HP()4(0H)4, coloured with a variable proportion of a copper 
phosphate, or perhaps partly with an iron phosphate. Pro- 
' fessor S. L. Penficld, however, has been led by careful analysis 
of turquoise from Nevada to propose the general formula: 
[A1 (OH\,Fc(OH)2,Cu(OH), 1I]8PO,^. Hence turquoise may be 
regarded^ chemically as derived irom orthophosphoric acid by 
replacement of the hydrogen by the univalent radicles Al(OH)^., 
(StX. An ingenious counterfeit of turquoise has been formed by 
compressing a precipitate of cupriferous aluminium phosphate. 

Turquoise is usually cut as an ornamental stone in circular or 
elliptical form, with a low convex surface. In the East, where it 
is used not only for personal ornament but for the decoration of 
dagger-handles, horse-trappings, &c., the pieces are not unusually 
of irregular shape; and when worn as amulets the turquoise i.s 
often engraved with Oriental inscriptions, gepe/Ajly passages 
from the Koran, the incised characters being gilt or inlaid with 
gold wire. The turquoise has always been associated with 
curious superstitions, the most common being the notion that it 
changes colour with variations in the state of the owner’s health 
or even in sympathy with his affections. It is commonly held 
to be a “ lucky stone.” 
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In Porbia, where the hnest tuniuoiae is fatjiid, the mines have been 
worked for at least eight centuries. The workuigs have been 
described by General Houtum Schindler, an Austrian, who was at 
one time in charge of the mines The prmcipil locality is north-west 
of the village oi Madan, on the southern slo]X‘s of Mt Ali-Minsai, 
a peak neai' Nishapur, 111 the province ol l\horasan. Here tlio 
turquoise occurs in narrow seams in a breccjat(;d tracliyte^iorphyry. 
It IS found also in some other localities in ITrsia and 111 Turkestan. 
Jean Uaptiste Tavernier (i()05-toS(j) states that the best turquoise, 
re.served lor the sole use of the shall, was obtained from tlie Vieille 
Kodie, whilst mlerior stones were got from the Nouvelle Roche. 
These terms still survive. Jor tunjuoi.se ol line colour is sometimes 
said in trade to be from the “ old rock,” and that ol pale tint or ol 
unstable colours is described as from the " new rock?' The latter 
IS sometimes not true Oriental turquoise, but the material called 
“ bone-turquoiae ” or odontolite, and known also as “ occidental 
turquoise." This is merelg iossil bone or ivory colouied by iron 
phosphate (vivianile) or perhaps stained in some Ccisc.s by cupril'erous 
solutions, and is readily distinguished from true turquoise by .showing 
organic structure under the microscojie. IJont^-turquoise oecnrs in 
Europe; and it may be noted that mineral tunjuoise also is known 
from certain localities in Saxony and Silesia, but the (juanlity is very 
limited and the quality poor, so that it has no commercial impor- 
tance. Chrysocolla has been .sometimes mistaken in various parts 
of l!ie world lor turquoise. 

In 1840 turquoise was found by Major C. Macdonald in Wadi 
Ma.ghara and Wadi Sidreh 111 tbcSinaitic Peninsula; and a large series 
of the speciiiieiis was shown in the Great Exhibition of 1851. Accor- 
duig to 11. Pauennan, who described the locality geologically, the 
turejuoise occurs in a red sandstone, in the form ot embedded nodules 
and as an incrustation lining the |omt-fac;£s. The turqiioi.se was 
woiked for sonu; time by Macdonalil, and many vears afterwards 
woi kin.gs were resumed on a systematic sc ale’ by an English coinpaiiy, 
but without great success. Relics ol extensive ancient mining 
operations for turquoise show that the rock was at one time worked 
with flint implements, The locality was examined by Professor 
Flinders Petrie jn 1905. 

In ancient Mexico much use wa.s made of turquoi.se as an inlay lor 
mosaic work, with obsidian, malachite, shell aucl iron pyrites. Such 
work is illustrated by tin<‘ specimens in the ethnographical gallery 
of the British Museum and elsewhere Relics of extensive workings 
are found m the mountains of Los CkiriUos near Santa F'e in New 
Mexico, where niming for turquoise is now actively earned on. One 
of the hills in which old workings occur has been called Mt 
Chalchihmtl. since it is believed that the turquoise was known bv 
the name chalchiluiitl, which in some places was aj'qflied also to 
jade Another 01 llie Ccniio.s hills in which workmgb have bc*eti 
opened up is calk'd Turquoise Hill. The matrix at Los Cenllos is 
described bv T). W. JoJinson as an altered angite-andesite, in which 
the turquoise occurs in thin veins and in small nodules in patches of 
kaolin. It appears probable that the alumina of the turquoise was 
derived from the alteration of felspar, and the phosphorus from apa- 
tite in the rock, whilst the copper was brought up by heated vapours 
which altered the andesite. Turquoise is found also at Turquoi.se 
Mountain, Cochise county, Arizona, and at Mineral Park. Mohave 
county, in tin* same state; it occurs in the Columbus district, southern 
Nevada; in I'Yesno county, California; and near Idaho, Clav county, 
Alabama, Mexican turquoise is known from tlie state of Zacatecas. 
^I’urq noise was discovered in ibgq lU'ar Bodalla, in New South Wales; 
and it ha.s als(» been found 111 Victoria. 

'Purquoise is sometimes tcrimxl by minerabgists callaite. since 
it is believed to be the callats of Phny—a stone which he describes 
as rebenibhng lapis lazuli, but paler, and in colour more hke the shal- 
low sea The callatna of Pliny was a jiale green stone from beyond 
India, whilst liis callaica wa.s a Icind of turbid callaiiui. The 
name callainite was suggested by Professor J. D Dana for a bright 
green mineral which was found in the form of beads, with .stone 
hatchets, in ancient graves near Man^-er-H'roek (Rock of the 
lYiry), near Locmariaquer in Brittany, and wliich A. Daiuour 
sought to identify with Pliny’s callais. The mineral in question 
seems to l>e identical with variscite, a hydrous aluminium phosphate 
named by A. Breithaupt, and occurring as a beautiful green amor- 
phous mineral, Bometimeg polished as an ornamental stone; tme 
examples occur in Utah. Somewhat allied to turquoise, is the blue 
mineral called lazulite (to be distinguished from lazurite, see Lapis 
Lazuli), which has the formula (Fe„Mg)AL2(0H)(l*0,), and has 
occasionally been used as an ornamental stone. (E. W. R.’^) 

TURRET (from 0 . Fr. tourette, diminutive of tour, tower, mod. 
Fr. tourelle), a small tower, especially at the angles of larger 
buildings, sometimes overhanging and built on corbels, when it is 
often called a bartizan ” and sometimes rising from the 
ground. 

TURRETIRy or Titruktini, the name of three Swiss divines. 
Benoit Turretin (i 588-1631), the son of Francesco Turretini, 
a native of Lucca, who settled in Geneva in 1570, was born at 
Zurich on the 9th of November t 588. He was ordained a pastor 
in Geneva in 1612, and became professor of theology in 1618. 


In 1620 he represented the Genevan Church at the national synod 
of Alais^ when the decrees of the synod of Dort w^ere introduced 
into France ; and in 1 621 he was sent on a successful mission to the 
states-general ol Holland, and to the authorities of the Hanseatii* 
towns, with reference to the defence of Geneva against the 
threatened attacks of tlie duke of Savoy. He published in f 618- 
1620 (2 vols.) a defence of the (ienevan translation of the Bible, 
Eine Vtrteidtpin^ der gfnjer hibelUbersetzung {Dt'lense de la 
fidMite des traductions dc la Bible jailes d Genhc), against P. 
Cotton's Geneve, plagtaire. He died on the 4th of March 1631. 

Francois Turretin (1623-1687), son of the preceding, was 
born at Geneva on the 17th of October 1623. After studying 
theology in Geneva, Leiden and France, he became pastor of the 
Italian congregation in Gene\^a in 1647 ; after a brief pastorate at 
Lyons he again returned to Geneva as professor of theology in 
1653, having modestly declined a professorship of philosophy in 
1650. He was one of the most influential supporters of the 
Formula Consensus Helvetica, drawn up chiefly by Johaniv 
Heinrich Heidegger (1633-1608), in 1675, and of the particular 
type of Calvinistic theology which that symbol embodied, and an 
opponent of the theology of Moses Amyraut and the school of 
Saumur. Ills InsHtutio theologicae elenciicae (3 vols., Geneva 
1680-1683) has pa.ssed through frequent cdilioas, the last reprint 
having been made m ICdinburgh in 1 847-1 H48. He was also the 
author ol volumes entitled De satisjaclume Christi dispuialtones 
(Geneva, 1666) and De neccssana secessione nostra ab eedesia 
romana (Gmevii, 1 687). He died on the 28th of September 1687. 

Jean Alphonse Turretin (1671-1737), son of the preceding, 
was born at Geneva on the i3tb of August 1671. He studied 
theology at Geneva under L. Tronchin, and after travelling in 
Holland, England and France was received into the “ Venerable 
Compagnie des Pasteurs " of Geneva in 1693. Here he became 
pastor of the Italian congregation, and in 1697 professor of church 
histor^q and later (1705) of theology. During the next forty 
years of his life he enjoyed great influence in Geneva as thead- 
voi'ale of a more liberal theology than had prevailed under the 
preceding generation, and it was largely through his instrumen- 
tality that the rule obliging ministers to subscribe to the Formula 
Consensus Helvetica was abolished in 1706, and the Consensus 
it.self renounced in 1725. He also wrote and laboured for the 
promotion of union between the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches, his most important work in this connexion being 
Nubes testium pro moderato et pacifico de rebus theologia's judi- 
do, et instituenda inter Protestantes concordia (Gene-va, 1729). 
Besides this he wrote Cogifationes et dissertationes theolopcae, 
on the principles of natural and revealed religion (2 vols., 
Geneva, 1737; in French, Traite de la verite de la religion 
chretienne), and commentaries on 'I'hessalonians and Romans, 
Hc^died on the 1st of May 1737. 

See K, do Bude, Francois et J, Alphonse Turretini (2 vols , 1880), 
and Leltres inidiies d Jean Alphonse Turretini (4 vols., 1887-1888); 
J'\ Turretini, Notice hiograpinque sur BMdtct Turretini (1871); 
C. Borgeaud. Jlistoire dc I' university de Geneve (1900). 

TURRIFF, a municipal and police burgh of Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1901), 2273. It lies near the Deveron, 38 J m. 
N.W. of Aberdeen by the Great North of Scotland railway, via 
Inveramsay. In the choir of the ancient church, now in ruins, 
Is a fresco painting of St Ninian. On the 14th of May 1639 the 
national struggle for civil and religious liberty was inaugurated 
in the county with the skirmish known as the Trot of Turriff. 
Some 4 m. south are the remains of the castle of Towie Barclay, 
the seat of the old family of the Barclays. 

TURRIS LIBISOHiB (mod. Porto Torres, q.v.), an ancient 
seaport town of Sardinia, situated at the north-western extremity 
of the island, and connected with Carales by two rriads, 
which diverged at Othoca, one (the more important) keeping 
inland and the other following the west coast. It was probably 
of purely Roman origin, founded apparently by Julius Caesar, 
as it bears the title Colonia Julia; and in Pliny’s time it 
was the only colony in tlie island. It is noteworthy that ft 
apparently belonged to one of the urban tribes, the Collina? 
Puteoli, which belonged to the Piilatina, is the only other 
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exception to the rule that municipia and coloniae were not ' 
enrolled in the iirl)an tribes. A Roman bridge of seven arches, 
somewhat restored in modern times, the ruins of a temple (now 
known as II l*alazzo del Kc Barbaro), which an inscription 
found there shows to have been restored (a.d. 247-249) by the 
praejectus of the province, together with the basilica, an aque- 
duct, various buildings (S. Valero Usni in Notizie degli scavi 
(1882), 121 ; A. 'Jaramelli, ibid. (1904), 145) and some rock tombs, 
still exist. 

'I'he inscripdons from Tunis I^ibisonis are given by Th. Mommsen 
in CoYp. inscY, UU. x. S2(); V. Dessi in Nntizir de^h sravi {iKq 8). 2O0; 
A. 'I'aramclh, iliid. (i9‘>4), 14T. One of Ihi'in {CJJ.. No. 7954) 
mentions the construction of a fountain basin, another the construc- 
tion of a quay {ripa turriiana) ; substructions may still be seen under 
water when the sea is clear. (T. As ) 

TURSHIZ, a district of the province of Khora.san in Persia, 
lying E. of the great salt desert. It has a population of ncarlv 
20,000, and pays a yearly revenue of about £7000. It produces 
and exports wool, cotton, silk and much dried fruit, of the latter 
particularly raisins and AlCi Bukliara, “ Bokhara prunes. ’ 
The I'hief place and capital of the district is Sultanabad, gmier- 
ally called Turshiz, like the district, situated 225 m. south-east 
bv east from Shahrud and loo m. .south-west from Meshed, in 
35'' 10' N. 58'' 34' E., at an elevation of 2200 ft. Jt is 
surrounded by a dilapidated wall and has a population of 
about 8000. 

TURTON. an urban district in the Westlioughton parlia- | 
mentarv division of Lancashire, England, 4 m. N. of Bolton, 
on the Lancashire Yorkshire railway. Pop. (1901), 12,355. 
Its modern growth is the result of the development of the cotton 
trade in its various branches ; and there are large stone Cjuarries 
in the vicinity. There remains in the township a curious 
building named 'J’urton Tower, dating principally from the i6th 
century, and containing some fine contemporary woodwork. 

TUSCALOOSA, a city and the count) -seat of Tuscaloosa 
county, Alabama, U.S.A., in the west-central part of the .state, on 
the Blai'k Warrior River, about 55 m. S.W. of Birmingham and 
about 100 m. N.W. of Montgomery. Pop. (1900), 5094; (local 
cen.sus, 1908), 7140 (3551 negroes) ; (1910, U.S. census), 8407. It 
is served by tlie Alabama Great Southern and the Mobile & Ohio 
railways. The Black Warrior River, formerly not navigable 
beyond Tuscaloo.sa, has been improved by the United ^ates 
government, and there are three locks in or near the cil) . 
Tuscaloosa lies lie tween the foothills of the Appalachians 
to the north-east and the low alluvial valley of the Black 
Warrior. It has many old-fashioned residences and gardens, 
and a fine Federal building. It is the .seat of the universiu 
of Alabama; of the Alabama Central Female College (Baptist, 
1858), which occupies the old state capitul; of the Tusca- 
loosa Female College (Methodist Episcopal, South, i860); 
of Stillman Institute (Pre.sbytcrian, 1876; originally the 
Tuscaloosar Institute for the Education of Coloured Ministers ; 
named in honour of. its founder, Dr Charles A. Stillman, 
in 1897); A^ftbama Bryce Hospital for the In.sane 

(1861). - The university of Alabama was founded -by an act 
of the .state legislature of 1820, the United States government 
having donatwi 46,080 acres of public lands for this purpose 
in the preceding, year; in 1831 the university was opened at 
TuscaloQsa,*; the stat^ capital. On the 4th of April 1865 
all the bundings of the university, except the observatory,* were 
burned liy a body of Federal cavalry', and the university was 
closed thereafter -until 1869; in 1884 the United State.s govern- 
ment gave another 46,080 acres of public lands in restitution, 
and in 1907 the^tate legislature appropriated $4^5,000 for new 
^ buildings. The university is a part of the public school system 
' of the state, and is governed by a board of trustees, consi.sting 
of the governor and the superintendent of education of the state, 
of two members from the congressional district in which the 
university is situated, and of one member from each of the other 
congressional districts of the state. The university includes, 
besides a college and a graduate school, departments of engineer- 
ing, law, medfcine (formerly the Medic.al College of Alabama, 
established in 1859) and pharmacy (the two last in Mobile), 
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and a summer school for teachers, and in 1909 had 60 instructors 
and 887 students. In the city tliere are several manufacturing 
e.stabiishmcnts, principally cotton and lumber mills; and in the 
immediate vicinity there are important coal, coke and iron 
interests— there is a large iron furnace, pipe foundr)' and (‘oking 
plant at Holt, about 4 m. north-east of the city. 

Tuscaloosa derives its name from an Indian chief, who, 
after a desperate battle with De Soto at Mauvilla (the site of 
which is not definitely known) in 1540, is said to have hanged 
himself in order to escape capture, and is commemorated by a 
granite monolith in the Court House Square; the name is said 
to mean “ black warrior.” The first settlement of whites was 
made in 1815. The city was chartered in 1819, and in 1826-1846 
it was the capital of Alabama. 

TUSCAN A (mod. T' oscanella, g.v.), an ancient town of Etruria, 
about 15 m. N.E. of Tarquinii. It is hardly mentioned in 
ancient literature; it was a station on the road from Blera to 
Saturnia, a prolongation of the Via Clodia. On the hill of S. 
Pietro are remains of walling of the Roman period. A number 
of Etruscan tombs were found by the Campanari brothers in 
the 19th century, and their valuable contents are in various 
Juiropean mu.seums. 

TUSCANY (Toscana), a territorial division of Italy, consisting 
of the western part of the centre of the peninsula, bounded N.W. 
by Liguria and Emilia, E. by the Marches and Umbria, S.E. by 
the province of Rome and W. by the Mediterranean. It con- 
si.sts of eight provinces, Arezzo, Firenze (Florence), Grosseto, 
Livorno (Leghorn), Lucca, Massa-Carrara, Pisa and Sienu, 
and has an area ol 9304 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 2,566,741. The 
chief railway centre is Florence, whence radiate lines to Bologna 
(for Milan and the north), Faenza, Lucca, Pisa and Leghorn, 
and Arezzo for Rome. Siena stands on a branch leaving the 
Florence-Pisa line at Empoli and running through the centre of 
Tuscany to Chiusi, where it joins the Flcrence-Rome railway. 
The line from Rome to Genoa runs along the coast throughout 
the entire length of Tuscany, and at Montepescali throws ofl' 
a branch joining the Kmpoli-Chiusi line at Asciano, and at 
Follonica another to Mas.sa Marittima. 

Except towards the coast and around Lucca, Florence and 
Arezzo, where the beds of prehistoric lakes form plains, the 
country is hilly, being intersected with sub-Apenninc spurs. 
The most fertile country m Tuscany is in the valley of the 
Amo, where the plains and slopes of the hills are highly culti- 
vated. In strong contrast with this is the coast plain known 
as the Maremma, 850 sq. m. in extent, where malaria has been 
prevalent since the depopulation of the country in the middle 
ages. Here in the first half of the 19th century the grand duke 
Leopold 11 . of Tuscany began an elaborate system of drainage, 
which was gradually extended until it covered nearly the wlioU' 
of the district. The greater part of the Maremma now affords 
pasture to large herds of horses and half-wild cattle, but on the 
drier parts corn is grown, the people coming down from the hills 
to sow and to reap. The hill country just inland, especially 
near Volterra, has poor soil, largely clayey, and subject to land- 
slips, iiut is rich in minerals. But for the Maremma, Tuscany 
is one of the most favoured regions of Italy. The climate is 
temperate, and the rainfall not excessive. The Apennines 
shelter it from the cold north winds, and the prevailing winds 
in the west, blowing in from the Tyrrhenian Sea, are warm and 
humid, though Florence is colder and more windy than Rome 
in the winter and hotter in summer, owing to its being shut 
in among the mountains. Wheat, maize, wine (especially the 
red wine which takes the name of Chianti from the district 
S.S.W. of Florence), olive oil, tobacco, chestnuts and flowers 
are the chief products of Tuscany. Mules, sheep and cattle 
are bred, and beeswax is produced in large quantities. But the 
real wealth of Tuscany lies in its minerals. Iron, mercur>-, 
boracic acid, copper, salt, lignite, statuary marble, alabaster 
and Sienese earth are all found in considerable quantities, while 
mineral and hot springs abound, some of which (e,g. Montecatini 
and Bagni di Lucca) are well known as health resorts. The 
industries of Tuscany are exceedingly varied and carried on 
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with great activity. There are universities at Pisa and Siena. 
Viareggio and Leghorn are much frequented for sea-bathing, 
while the latter is a prosperous port. 

The main art centres of I'uscany are Plorence, Pisa and Siena, 
liie headquarters of the chief schools of painting and sculpture 
f rom the 1 3th century onwards. While the former city, however, 
bore as prominent a part as any in Italy in the Renais.sance, 
the art oi Pisa ceased, owing to the political decline of the city, 
to make any advance at a comparatively early period, its impor- 
tance being in ecclesiastical architecture in the 12th, and in 
sculpture in the 13th century. Siena, too, never accepted the 
Renaissance to the full, and its art retained an individual 
charader without making much progress. 

The language of Tuscany is remarkable for its purity of idiom, 
and its adoption by Dante and Petrarch probably led to 
its becoming the literary language of Italy. (See Italian 
Languauk, vol. xiv. p. 895.) 

Sec E. Kupetti, Thzionarw ^eo^rafico fisico stolen della To<tcana 
(ovols., J''lorence, 18^4-1840). Sec also G. I)enni.s, Cities andCeme- 
ienes of Etnma (2 vols., London, 1883). On medieval and Kcnai.s- 
sance architecture and art there are innumerable works. Among 
tho'^e on architecture may be mentioned the great work of H. von 
Geymiiller and A. Wjdmann, Die Avchitektuv dev Renaissance in 
Toscana. (T. As ) 

History . — Etruria was finally annexed to Rome in 

351 B.C., and constituted the seventh of the eleven regions 
into which Italy was, for administrative purposes, divided by 
Augustus. Under Constantine it was united into one province 
with Umbria, an arrangement which subsisted until at least 
400, as the Noiitia speaks of a consularis Tusciae et Umbriae.’’ 
In Ammianus Marcellinus there is implied a distinction between 
“ Tu.scia suburbicaria ” and “ Tuscia annonaria," the latter 
lieing that portion which lies to the north of the Arno. After 
the fall of the Western empire Tuscia, with other provinces of 
Italy, came succ.essively under the swa)' of Herulians, Ostrogoths, 
and Cireck and Lombard dukes. Under the last-named, “ Tuscia 
Langoliardorum,” comprising the districts of Viterbo, Corneto 
and Rolsena, was distinguished from “ 'l'u.scia Regni,” which 
lay more to the north. Under Charlemagne the name of Tuscia 
or lo.scana became restricted to the latter only. One of the 
earliest of the Frankish marqui.scs was Boniface, either first 
or second of that name, who about 828 fought with success 
against the Saracens in Africa. Adalbert L, who succeeded 
him, in 878 espoused the cause of Carloman as against his brother 
Louis III. of France, and suffered excommunication and im- 
prisonment m consequence. Adalbert II. (the Rich), who 
married the ambitious Bertha, daughter of Lothair, king of 
Lorraine, took a prominent part in the politics of his day. A .sub- 
•sequent marquis, Hugo (the Great), became also duke of Spoleto 
in 989. The male line of marquises ended with Boniface 11 . 
(or III.), who was murdered in 1052. His widow, Beatrice, 
m 1055 married Godfrey, duke of l.orraine, and governed the 
country till her death in 1076, when she was surceoded by Matilda 
{q.v.), her only child by her first husband. Matilda died in 1114 
without issue, bequeathing all her extensive possessions to the 
Church. The consequent struggle between the popes, who 
claimed the inheritance, and the emperors, who maintained that 
the countess had no right to dispose of imperial fiefs, enabled 
the principal cities of Tuscany gradually to a.s.serL their indepen- 
dence. The most important of these Tuscan republics were 
Florence, Pi.sa, Siena, Arezzo, Pistoia and Lucca. 

The Return of the Medici .— the surrender of Florence 
to the Imperialists in August 1530 the Medici power was re- 
established by the emperor Charles V. and Pope Clement VIL, 
although certain outward forms of republicanism were preserved, 
and Alessandro de’ Medici was made duke of Florenc’e.the dignity 
to be hereditary in the family. In the reign of Cosimo III. 
Siena was annexed (1559); the title of grand duke of Tuscany 
was conferred on that ruler in 1 567 by Pope Pius V. and recog- 
nized in the person of Francis I. by the emperor Maximilian II. 
in 1576. Under a series of degenerate Medici the history of 
Tuscany Is certainly not a splendid record, and few events of 
importance occurred save court scandals. The people became 


more and mwe impoverished and degraded, a new and shoddy 
nobility was created and granted wide privileges, and art and 
letters declined. Giovan Gastone was the la.st Medirean grand 
duke; being childless, it was agreed by the treaty of Vienna 
that at his death Tuscany should be given to Francis, duke of 
Lorraine, husband of the archduchess Maria Theresa, afterwards 
empress. In 1737 Giovan Gastone died,^ and Francis II., after 
taking possession of the grand duchy, appointed a regency under 
the prince of Craon and departed for Austria never to return. 
Tuscany was governed by a series of foreign regents and was 
a prey to adventurers from Lorraine and elsewhere; although 
the administration was not wholly inefficient and introduced 
some useful reforms, the people were ground by taxes to pay for 
the apanage of Francis in Vienna and for Austrian wars, and 
reduced to a state of great poverty. Francis, who had been 
elected emp-'Tor in 1745, died in 1765, and was succeeded on 
the throne of the grand duchy by his younger son, Leopold I. 

Iveopold resided in Tuscany and proved one of the most capable 
and remarkable of the reforming princes of the 18th century. 
He substituted Tuscans for foreigners in government rbe 
offices, introduced a system of free trade in food- Htformuoi 
stuffs (at the suggestion of the Sienese Sallustio i-—poldih 
Bandini), promoted agriculture, and reclaimed wide areas of 
marshland to intensive cultivation. He reorganized taxation 
on a basi.s of equality for all citizens, thereby abolishing one of 
the most vexatious privileges of the nobility, reformed the 
admini.stration of justice and local government, suppres.sed 
torture and capital punishment, and substituted a citizen militia 
for the standing army. His reforms in church matters made a 
great stir at the time, for he curbed the power of the clergy, 
suppressed some religious houses, reduced the mortmain and 
rejected papal interference. With the aid of Scipione de’ Ricci, 
bishop of Ifistuia, he even attempted to remove abuses, reform 
church discipline and purify religious worship; but Ricci’s 
action was condemned by Rome. Ricci was forced to resign, 
and the whole movement came to nothing. (See Pistoia, 
Synod of.) The grand duke also contemplated granting a 
form of constitution, but his Teutonic rigidity was not popular 
and many of his reforms were ahead of the times and not 
appreciated by the people. At the death of his brother, 
Joseph II., in 1790, Leopold became emperor, and repaired to 
Vienna. After a brief regency he appointed his .second son, 
Ferdinand III., who had been born and brought up in 
Tuscany, grand duke. 

During the French revolutionary wars Ferdinand tried to 
maintain neutrality so as to avoid foreign invasion.s, but in 
1799 a French force entered Florence and was 
welcomed by a small number of republicans. The 
grayd fluke was forced to fly, the “ tree of liberty ” ^ 

was set up, and a provisional government on French lines 
established. But the great mass of the people were horrified 
at the irreligious character of the new regime, and a counter- 
revolution, fomented by Pope Pius VIL, the grand ducalists 
and the clergy, broke out at Arezzo. Bands of armed peasants 
marched through the country^ to the cry of “Viva Maria ! ” and 
expelled the French, not without committing many atrocities. 
W’ith the assistance of the Austrians, who put an end to disorder, 
Florence was occupied and the grand ducalists established a 
government in the name of Ferdinand. But after Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s victory at Marengo the French returned in great 
force, dispersed the bands, and re-entered Florence (October 
1800). They too committed atrocities and .sacked the churches, 
but they were more warmly welcomed than before by the people, 
who had experienced Austro-Aretine rule. Joachim Murat 
(afterwards king of Naples) set up a provisional government, 
and by the peace of Lun^ville Tuscany was made a part of 
the Spanish dominipns and erected into the kingdom of Etruria 
un<ler Louis, duke of Parma (1801). The new king died in 
1803, leaving an infant son, Charles Louis, under the regency of 
his widow, Marie Louise of Spain. Marie Louise ruled with 

^ Th»^ history of Tuscany from 1530 to 1737 is given in greatcf 
detail under Medici. 
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rcm-tmnary and clerical tendencies until 1807, when the 
emperor Napoleon obliged Charles IV. of Spain to cede Tuscany 
to him, compensating Charles Louis in Portugal. 

From 1807 to 1800, when Napoleon’s sister, Elisa Baciocchi, 
was made grand duchess, 'I'liscany was ruled by a EVench 
administrator-general; the French codes were introduced, and 
Tuscany became a French department. ETench ideas had gained 
some adherents among the Tuscans, but to the majority the 
new institutions, although they produced much progress, 
were distasteful as subversive of cherished traditions. After 
Napoleon's defeats in 1814 Murat seceded from the emperor and 
occupied Tuscany, which he afterwards handed over to Austria, 
and in Septemlier Ferdinand III. returned, warmly welcomed 
by nearly everybody, for French rule had proved oppressive, 
especially on account of the httavy taxes and the drain of con- 
scription. At the Congress of Vienna he was formally reinstated 
with certain additions of territoiy^ and the reversion of Lucca. On 
Napoleon's escape from Elba Murat turned against the Austrians, 
and E'en Jinand had again to leave J^orence temporarily ; but he 
returned after Waterloo, and reigned until his death in 1824. 

Tile restoration in Tuscany was unaccompanied by the cxces.ses 
which characterized it elsewhere, and muc'h of the ETcnch legisla- 
tion was retained. E'erdinand wa.s succeeded by his 
Restoration, Leopold II., who continued his lather’s policy 
’ ol benevolent hut somewhat enervating despotism, 
which produced marked eflects on the Tuscan character, in 1847 
Lucca was im'orporated in the grand duchy. When the political 
excitement consequent on the elec tion ol Pius IX. spread to 
Tu.scany, Leopold made one concession after another, and in 
February 1848 granted the constitution. A Tuscan contingent 
took part in the Piedmontese campaign agaiast Austria, but 
the increase of revolutionary agitation in 'I’uscany, culminating 
in the proclamation of the rqniblic (Feb. 0, 1 840), led to Leopold's 
departure for CJaeta to confer with the pope and the king of 
Naples. Disorder continuing and a large part of the population 
being still loyal to him, he was invited to return, and he did 
so, but accepted the protection of an Austrian army, by which 
act he forfeited his popularity (July 1849). In 1852 he formally 
abrogated the constitution, and three years later the Austrians 
departed. When in 1859 a second war between Piedmont and 
Austria became imminent, the revolutionar}' agitation, never 
completely quelled, broke out once more. There was a divi.sion 
of opinion between the moderates, who favoured a constitutional 
Tuscany under Leopold, but lorming pari of an Italian federation, 
and the popular party, who aimed at the expulsion of the house 
of Lorraine and the unity of Italy under Victor Emmanuel. 
At last a compromise was arrived at and the grand duke was 
requested to abdicate in favour of his son, grant a constitution, 
and take part in the war against Austria. Leopold having 
rejected these demands, tlie Florentines rose as one man and 
obliged' him to -quit Tuscany (April 27, 1859). A provi.sional 
goveriwnent, led by Ubaldino Beruzzi and afterwards by Bettino 
Ricasoli, was 'jestabli^hed. It declared war again.st Austria 
and. th^ handed. over its authority to Boncompagni, the Sar- 
dinian royal Gojtunissioner (May g). A few weeks later a F rench 
force under Pripce,. Napoleon landed in Tuscany to threaten 
Austria'^ but in the meanwhile the emperor Napoleon 
made peace w^th Austria and agreed to the restoration of 1 Leopold 
and other Italian princes. Victor Emmanuel was obliged to 
recall the royal commissioners, but together with Cavour he 
secretly encouraged the provisional governments to resist the 
retuni of the despots, and the constituent a.ssernblies of Tu.scanv, 
Romagna and the duchies voted for annexation to Sardinia. 
I A Central Italian military league and a customs union were 
formed, and Cavour^ having overcome Napoleon’s opposition 
by ceding Nice and Savoy, the king accepted the annexations 
and appointed his kinsman. Prince ('arignano, viceroy of Central 
Italy with Ricasoli as governor-general (March 22, t86o). 
Vnhnwith Sardinian parliament \\hich met in April con- 
HieitaHam taiped deputies from Central Ilalv, and after the 
Kingdom, occupation of tlie Neapolitan pirovinces and Sicily 
the kingdom of Italy was proclaimed (Feb. 18, 1861). In 


1865^ in coascquence of the E'ranco-Italian convention of 
September 1864, the capital was transferred from Turin to 
Florence, where it remained until it was removed to Rome in 
1871. 

Since the union with Italy, Tuscany has cea.sed to constitute 
a separate political entity, although the people still preserve 
definite regional characteristics. It has incre.ased in wealth 
and education, and owing to a good system of land tenure the 
peasantry are among the most prosperous in Italy. 

Bibliography.— A. von Reumonl, Geschickic Tosranas {2 voJn.. 
Gotha, iH7()-i 877) ; Zobi, Stona civile della Toscatia (b'lorence, 1850) ; 
E. Robiony, Gh ultimi dei Media (Florence, 1905) ; C. Tivarbni! 
Stovia crilua del risoygimcnto itahano (9 vols., Turin. 1888, &e.) ; 
A1. Itartolomiiici-Gioli, II Unml^tmenio to^cano c Vazione p’ofyolare 
(Florence. 1905) See also under Florkncp; Medici; Ferttinand 
in.; Leopold 11.; Bartolommei; Ricasoli, &c (L. V.*) 

TUSCARORA, a tribe of North American Indians of Iroquoian 
stock. Their former range was on the Neuse River, North (Caro- 
lina. Here in 1700 they lived in fifteen village.s and were esti- 
mated at 6000. In 1 7 1 1 , MS a protest against the encroachments 
on their territory, they declared wtir on the white settlers. After 
two years they were defeated and fled north to the Iroquois, 
in whose famous league they became the sixth nation, settling 
on the territory of the Oneida Indians, in New York State. In 
the War of American Independence some of the tribe fought lor 
the Emglish and some against them. 1 'he remnant of them 
is divided between reservations in Canada and New York, and 
numbers about 700. 

TUSCULUM, an ancient city of I.atiiim, situated in a command- 
ing position on the north edge of the outer crater ring of the Alban 
volcano, i J m. N.E. of the modem EYascati. I’he highest point 
is 2198 ft. above sea-level. It has a very extensi\^ view of the 
Canipagna, with Rome lying 15 m. distant to the north-west. 
Rome was approached by the Via Latina (from which a branch 
road ascended to Tuseulum, while the main road passed through 
the valley to the south of it), or by the Via Tusculana (though 
the antiquity of the latter road is doubtful). 

According to tradition, the city was founded by Telegonus, 
the son of Ulysses and Circe. When Tarquinius Sirperbiis was 
expelled from Rome his ('ause was espoused by the chief of 
Tu.Hculum, Ortaviiis Mamilius, who took a leading part in the 
formation of the Latin League, eompo.sed of the thirty principal 
cities of Latium, Imnded together against Rome. Mamilius 
commanded the Latin army at the battle of Lake Regillus 
(497 B.C.), Init was killed, and the predominance of Rome among 
the Latin cities was practically established. According to some 
accounts Tuseulum became from that time an ally of Rome, 
and on that account frequently incurred the hostiKty of the 
other Latin cities. In 381 n.e., after an expression of complete 
submission to Rome, the people of Tu.sculum received the Roman 
franchise, but witliout the vote, and thenceforth the city con- 
tinued to hold the rank of a mufiidpium. Other aecnunls, 
however, .speak of 1 'usniltim as often allied with Rome’s enemies 
— last of all with the Samnites in 323 b.c. Se\^eral of the chief 
Roman families were of 'ru.snilan origin, e.g. the gentes Mamilia, 
Fulvia, Fonteia, Juventia and Porcia; to the last-named the 
celebrated Uatos belonged. The town coundl kept the name 
of .senate, but the title of dictator gave place to that of aedile. 
Notwithstanding this, and the fact that a special college of 
Roman rquitrs was formed to take charge of the cults of the 
gods at Tuseulum, and especially of the Dioscuri, the citizens 
resident there were neither numerous nor men of distinction. 
The villas of the neighbourhood had indeed acquired greater 
importance than the not easily accesrible town itself, and by the 
end of the Republic, and still more during the imperial period, 
the territory of Tuseulum was one of the favourite places of 
residence of the wealthy Romans. The number and extent 
of the remains almost defy description, and can only be made 
clear by a map. Even in the time of Cicero we hear of eighteen 
owners of villas there. Much of the territory' (including Cicero’s 
villa), but not the town itself, whrdi lies far too high, was supplied 
with water by the Aqim Crabra. On the hill of Tuseulum itself 
are remains of a small theatre (exc'avated in 1839), with a 
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reservoir behind it, and an amphitheatre. Both belong probably 
to the imperial period, and so does a very large villa (the sub* 
Structures of which are preserved), by some attributed, but 
wrongly, to Cicero, by others to Tiberius, near the latter. Be- 
tween tlie amphitheatre and the theatre is the site of the Forum, 
of which nothing is now' visible, and to tlic south on a projecting 
spur were tombs of the Roman period. There are also many 
remains of houses and villas. The citadel — which stood on the 
highest point an abrupt rock— was approached only on one side, 
that towards the city, and even here by a steep ascent of 
150 ft. Upon it remains of the medieval CAStle, which stood here 
until 119J, alone are visible. The city walls, of which some 
remains still exist below the theatre, are built of blocks of the 
native “ lapis Albanus ” or peperino. They prob<ably belong 
to the republican period. Below them is a well-house, with 
a roof formed of a pointed arch— generally held to go hack to a 
somewhat remote antiquity, but hardly with sufficient reason. 

The most interesting associations of the city are tliose con- 
nected with Cicero, whose favourite residence and retreat for 
stud\' and literary work was at, or rather near, Tusrulum. It 
was here that he composed his celebrated Tusculan Disputa- 
tions and other philusopliical works. Much has been written 
on the position of his villa, but its true site still remains doubtful. 
The the()r\% w^nich places it at or near Grotta Fcrrata, .some 
distance farther to the w^est, has most evidence to support it. 
Although Cicero {Pro Scstio, 43) speaks of his own house as being 
insignificant in size compared to that of his neighbour Gabinius, 
yet we gather from other notices in various parts of his works 
that it w'as a considerable building. It comprised two gymnasia 
{DiiK i. 5), with covered poriicus for exercise and philosophical 
discussion Dtsp. ii. 3). One of these, which stood on 

higher gniund, was called “ the Lyceum,” and contained a 
librar\^ {Div. ii. 3); the other, on a lower site, shaded by rows of 
trees, was called “ the Academy.” The main building con- 
tained a covered poritcus, or cloister, with apsidalreces.ses {exedrae) 
containing s(^ts (see Ad Fam. vii. 23). It also had bathrooms 
{Ad Fam. xiv, 20), and contained a number of works of art, 
both pictures and statues in bronze and marble {Ep. ad Att. 
i. 1, 8, 9, 10). The central atrium appears to have been small, 
as Cicero speaks of it as an atriolum {Ad Fr. iii. 1). The 
cost of this and the other house which he built at Pompeii led to 
his being burdened with debt {Ep. ad Att. ii. i). Nothing now 
exists which can be asserted to be part of Cicero’.s villa with any 
degree of certainty. During the imperial period little is recorded 
about Tusculum ; but soon after the transference of the .seat of 
empire to Constantinople it became a very important stronghold, 
and for some centuries its counts occupied a leiiding position in 
Rome and were specially influential in the selection of the popes. 
During the 12th century' there were constant struggles between 
Rome and Tusculum, and towards the close of the century (1191) 
the Rnmans, supported by the German emperor, gained the 
upper hand, and the walls of Tusculum, together with the whole 
city, were destroyed. 

ScMj L. Canina, Descr. dull’ antico Tusculo (Rome, 1841) ; A. Nibbv, 
Dintwni di iloma, m. 293 (znd ed., Rome, 1841); H Dessau m 
Corp. inscript. lat. pp 252 .sqq. (Berlin, 1887); F. Gros.si-Gondi. 
II Tuscolano nelV eta classica (Home, 1907); T Ashby in Papen 
of the British School at Rome, iv. 5 (London, 1907, 1909). (T As ) 

TUSKEGfiE, a town and county-seat of Macon county, Ala- 
bama, U.S.A., in the east part of the state, about 40 m. E. of 
Montgomery. Pop. (1890), 1803; (lyoo), 2170. It is .served 
by the Tuskegee railway, which connects it with Chchaw, 5 m. 
distant, on the Western railway of Alabama. The city manu- 
factures cotton seed. Tuskegee is chiefly known for its educa- 
tional institutions— the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute and the Mal>ama Conference Female College (Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South; opened 1856). The former was 
founded in 1880 by an act of the state legislature as the Tuskegee 
State Normal School, and was opened in July 1881 by Booker T. 
Washington for the purpose of giving an industrial education 
to negroes ; in 1893 it was incorporated under its present name. 
In 1899 the national Congress granted to the school 25,000 acres 
of mineral lands, of which 20,000 acres, valued at $200,000, 


were unsold in 1909. Andrew Carnegie gave $600,000 to the 
institute in 1903, and the institute has a Carnegie library (1902), 
with about 15,000 volumes in 1909. In 1909 its endowment was 
about $1,389,600, and the school property was valued at about 
$1,3 17,660. It had in 1909 a property of 2345 acres (of which 
1000 were farm lands, 1145 pasture and wood lands, and 200 
school campus), and joo buildings, many of brick, and nearly 
all designed and constructed, even to the making of the bricks, 
by the teachers and students. The state of Akbama appro- 
priated $2000 for teachers’ salaries in 1880, increased the 
appropriation to $3000 in 1884, and for many years gave $4500 
annually; the school receives $10,000 annually from the John 
F. Slater Fund, and the same sum from the generid education 
board. The institute comprises an academic department (in 
which all students are enrolled) with a seven years’ course, 
the Phelps Hall bible training school (1892), with a three years’ 
course, and departments of mechanical industries, industries 
for girls, and agriculture. The department of agriculture has an 
experiment station, established by the state in 1896, in which 
important experiments in cotton breeding have been carried on. 
'J'here are a farm, a large truck garden, an orchard, and a bakery 
and canning factory. Forty different industries arc taught. 
Cooking schools and night .schools are carried on by the institute 
in the town of Tuskegee. In 1908-1909 the enrolment was 
1494 students, of whom about one-quarter were women, and 
there were 167 teachers, all negroes. Tuition in the institute 
is free; board and living cost $8*50 a month; day students arc 
allowed to “ work-out ” $i.5o-$3*oo a month of this amount, 
and night students may thus pay idl their ex]ienses. At Tuskegee 
under the auspices of the institute are held the annual negro 
conferences (begun in 1891) and monthly farmers’ institutes 
(begun in 1B97); and .short courses in agriculture (begun in 1904) 
are conducted. Farmers’ institutes are held throughout the 
South by teachers of the school. In 1905 the institute took up 
the work of rural school extension. A model negro village 
(South Greenwood) has been built west of the institute grounds 
on land bought by the institute in 1901. Affiliated with the 
institute and having its headquarters in Tuskegee is the National 
Negro Business league (1900). The success of the institute 
is due primarily to its founder and principal, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, and to the efficient board of trustees, which has includ^ 
such men as Robert C. Ogden and Seth Low. Tuskegee was 
settled about 1800. 

Sec Booker T. Washington, War king With the Hands (New York, 
1904); and Thrasher, Tuskegee, Its itory and Its Work (Boston, 
1900). 

TUSSAUD, MARIE (1760-1850), founder of ^'Madame 
Tussaud’s Exhibition ” of wax figures in London, was bom in 
Borne in 1760, the daughter of Joseph Grosholtz (d. 1760), an 
army officer. Her uncle, a doctor of Bemc, John Christopher 
Curtius, had attracted the attention of the prince de Conti by his 
beautiful anatomical wax models, and had been induced to move 
to Paris, abandon his profession, and practise wax modelling as 
a fine art. His house became the resort of many of the talented 
men of the day, and here he brought his niece at the age of six, 
and taught her to model in wax. She became such an adept 
that she early modelled many of the great people of France, 
and was finally sent for to stay at the palace at Versailles 
to instruct the sister of Louis XVI., Mme Elizabeth, in the 
popular craze. It was from Curtius’s exhibition that mob 
obtained the busts of Necker and the duke of Orleans that 
were carried by the procession when on the 12th of July 1789 
the first blood of the French Revolution was shed. During the 
terrible days that followed Marie Grosholtz was called upon to 
model tlic heads of many of the prominent leaders and victims 
of the Revolution, and was herself for three months a prisoner, 
having fallen under the suspicion of the committee of puWk 
safety. In 1794 she married a Frenchman named Tussaud, 
from whom she was separated in r8oo. Her uricle having 
died in the former year, after some difficulty she secured per- 
mi.ssion from Napoleon to leave France, and she took with her 
to London the nucleus of her collection from the cabinet de cite 
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in the Palais Royal, and the idea of her “ Chamber of Horrors ” 
Irom Curtius’s Caverne des Grands VoleurSy in the Boulevard 
du Temple. Her wax figures were suece-ssfully shown in the 
Strand on the site of the Lyceum theatre, and through the 
provinces, and finally the exhibition was established in per- 
manent J.ondon quarters in Baker Street in 1833. Here Mme 
Tussaud died on the 16th of April 1850. She was succeeded by 
her son Francis Tussaud, he by his son Joseph, and he again 
by his son John Theodore Tus.saud (b. 1859). 'fhe exhibition 
was moved in 1884 to a large building in Marydebone Road. 

TUSSER, THOMAS (r. 1524-1580), English poet, son of 
William and Isabella Tusser, was born at Rivenhall, Essex, 
about 1524. At a very early ago he became a chorister in the 
collegiate chapel of the castle of Wallingford, Berkshire. He 
appears to have lieen pressed for service in the King's Chapel, 
the choristers of which were usually afterwards placed by the 
king in one of the royal foundations at Oxford or Cambridge. 
But Tusser entered the choir of St Paul’s Cathedral, and from 
there went to Eton College. He has left a quaint account ol 
his privations at Wallingford, and of the severities of Nicholas 
IVlal at Eton. He was elected to King’s College, ( ambridge, 
in 1543, a date which has fixed the earliest limit of his birth- 
vear, as he would have been ineligible at nineteen. From 
king’s College he moved to 'rrinity Hall, and on leaving Cam- 
bridge went to court in the service of William, 1st Baron Paget 
of Bcaudesart, as a musician. After ten years of life at court, 
he married and settled as a farmer at ('attiwade, Suffolk, near 
the river Stour, where he wrote his Hundreth Good Pinnies oj 
Hushandrie (1557, 1561, 1562, ^:c.). He never remained long 
in one place. For his wife’s health he removed to Ipswich. 
After her death he married again, and farmed for some time 
at West Dereham. He then became a singing man in Norwich 
Cathedral, where he found a good patron in the dean, John 
Salisbury. After another experiment in farming at Fair.sted, 
E>s.sex, he removed to London, wheiKc he was driven by the 
plague ol 1572-1573 to find refuge at Trinity Hall, being matri- 
culated as a servant of the college in 1573. At the time of his 
death he was in possession of a small estate at Chesterton, 
Cambridgeshire, and his will proves that he was not, as has 
sometimes been .stated, in poverty of any kind, but had in .some 
measure the thrift he preached, 'rhomas Fuller says he traded 
at large in oxen, .sheep, dairies, grain of all kinds, to no profit 
that he “ spread his bread with all sorts of butler, yet none 
would stick thereon.” He died on the 3rd of May 1580. An 
erroneous inscription at Manningtree, Essex, asserts that he 
was sixty-five years old. 

I he Hundreth Good Pointes was enlarged to A Hundreth yood 
pointes 0/ huUiandry, lately maned unto a hundreth good poyntes of 
huswifery . . . tlie first extant edition of which, “ newly corrected and 
amjihfied," is dated 1570. In 1573 appeared Five hundreth pomtes 
of good husbandry . . . (reprinted 1377, i3«o, 15H3, isHi), 1500. Ac ). 
The numerous* edition.s of this book, which contained a metrical 
autobiography, .prove that the homely and practical wisdom of 
Tusser's verse yAs" apj^/eciated. He gives directions of what is to 
be done ip the fafm in every month of the year, and minyte mstnic 
tion8*fof the regulation 'of domestic affairs in general. The later 
editions inclu^O A dialogue oj uyvvnge and thryvynge (i3t>2). 
Modern edittons arc by William Mavor (1812), by H. M. W. (1848), 
and by W. Payne'and Sidney J. Herrtage for the Engli.sh Dialect 
Society (18^^). / < 

TUTBURY, a town in the Burton parliamentary division of 
Staffordshire, England, 4J m. N.W. of Burton-upon-Trent, 
picturesquely .situated on the river Dove, a western tributary 
of the Trent, which forms the county boundary with Derby- 
shire. Pop. (iqoY'J, 1971. The station of the Great Northern 
^nd North Staffordshire railways is in Derbyshire. The fine 
church of St Mary ha,^ a nave of rich Norman work with a re- 
markable western doorway; there are Early Engli.sb additions, 
and the apsidal chancel is a modern imitation of that style. 
There are ruins of a large castle standing higli above the valley ; 
these include a gateway of 14th-century work, strengthened in 
Caroline times^ a wall enclosing the broad ” Tilt \'ard,'' and 
portions of dwelling rooms. Glass ir. the staple manufacture. 
Alabaster is found in the neighbourhood. 


The early hi.story of Tutbury {Toieberie,Stutesbury, Tuttebiri, 
Tudbury) is very obscure. It is .said to have been a scat of the 
Mercian kings. After the Conquest it was granted to Hugh 
d’Avranches, who appears to have built the first castle there. 
At the time of the Domesday Survey the castle was held by 
Henry de Ferrers, and ‘‘in the borough round it were 42 men 
living by their merchandize alone.” Tutbury was the centre 
of an honour in Norman times, but the town remained small 
and unimportant, the castle and town continuing in the hands 
of the Ferrers until 1266, when, owing to Robert de Ferrers’s 
participation in the barons’ revolt, they were forfeited to the 
Crown and granted to Edmund Crouchback, earl of Lancaster. 
They are still part of the duchy of Lancaster. Tutbury Castle 
was partially rebuilt by John of Gaunt, whose wife, Constance 
of (astile, kept her court there. Later it was, for a time, the 
prison of Mary Queen of Scots. During the Civil War it 
was held for the king but surrendered to the parliamentary 
forces (1646), and was reduced to ruins by order of parliament 
(1647). Richard III. granted to the inhabitants of Tutbury 
two fairs, to be held respectively on St Katharine’s day and 
the feast of the Invention of the Cross; the fair on the T5th of 
August was famous until the end of the i8th century for its 
bull coursing, .said to have been originally introduced by John 
of Gaunt. 

In 1831 a large treasure ol I'mglish silver coins of the 13th 
and 14th centuries was discovered in the bed of the river, and a 
series was placed in the British Museum. 'I'his treasure was 
believed to have been lost by 'Ehomas. the rebellious earl of 
Lancaster, who was driven from Tutbury Castle by Edward 11 . 
in 1322. 

See Mosley, History of Castle, Priory and Town of Tutbury (1832); 
Victona County History : StafJvriL 

TUTICORIN, a seaport of British India in the Tinnevelly 
district of Madras. Pop. (1901). 28,048. It is the southern 
terminus of the South Indian railway, 443 m. S.W. of Madras 
city. In connexion with this railway a daily steamer runs to 
Colombo, 149 m. distant by sea. Tuticorin is an old town, 
long in possession of the Dutch, and has a large Roman Catholic 
population. It used to be famous for its pearl fisheries, which 
extended from Cape Comorin to the Pamban Channel between 
India and Ceylon; but owing to the deepening of the Pamban 
Channel in 1H95 these banks no longer produce the pearl oysters 
in such remuneralive quantities, tliough conch shells arc still 
found and exported to Bengal. As a sel-off to this, Tuticorin 
has advanced greatly as a port since the opening of the railvvay 
in 1875, though it has only an open roadstead, where ves.scls 
must anchor two and a half miles from the shore; it is the second 
port in Madras and the sixth in all India. The exports arc 
chiefly rice and livestock to Ceylon, cotton, tea, coffee and 
.spiles. There are factories for ginning and pressing cotton 
and a cotton mill. 

TUTOR (Lat. tutoVy guardian, tueri, to watch over, protect), 
properly a legal term, borrowed from Roman law, for a guar- 
dian of an infant (see Roman Law and Infant). Apart from 
this usage, which survives particularly in Scots law, the word 
is chiefly current in an educational sense of a teacher or in- 
structor. It is thus .specifically applied to a fellow of a college- 
at a university with particular functions, connected espe- 
cially with the supervision of the undergraduate members of the 
college. These functions differ in various universities. Thus, 
at Oxford, a fellow, who is also a tutor, besides lecturing, 
or taking his share of the general teaching of the college, has 
the supervision and responsibility for a certain number of the 
undergraduates during their period of residence; at Cambridge 
the tutor has not necessarily any teaching functions to perform, 
but is more concerned with the economic and social welfare 
of the pupils assigned to his care. In American universities 
the term is applied to a teacher who is subordinate to a 
professor, his appointment being for a year or a term of years. 

TUTTLINGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Wurl- 
temberg, on the left bank of the Danube, which is here crossed 
by a bridge, 37 m. by rail N.E. of Schaffhausen, and at the 
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junction of lines to Stuttgart and Ulm. Pop. (1905), 14,627. 
'I'he town is overlooked by the ruins of the castle of Honberg, 
which was destroyed during the Thirty Years’ War, and has 
an Kvangelical and a Roman Catholic church, several schools^ 
and a monument to Max Schneckenburger (1819-1849), the 
author of Die Wacht am Rhein. Its chief manufactures are 
shoes, cutlery, surgical instruments and woollen goods, and 
it has a trade in fruit and grain. 

Tuttlingen is a very ancient place, and is chiefly memorable 
for the victory gained here on the 24th of November 1643 by 
the Austrians and Bavarians over the J^'rench. It was almost 
totally destroyed by fire in 1803. It has belonged to Wiirt- 
temberg since 1^04. 

TUXEDO, a town of Orange county, New York, U.S.A., 
about 40 m. N.N.VV. of New York City, near the New Jersey 
state line. Pop. (1890), 1678; (1900), 2277; (1905, stale 
('(•nsus), 2865. Tuxedo is served by the line railway. About 
m. west of the railway station is Tuxedo Lake, which with 
13,000 aiTes of surrounding country was taken for debt in 1814 
by the elder Pierre Lorillard, who built a shooting-box hero 
and sold wood from the land. 'I'he second Pierre Lorillard 
(1833-1901) formed the Tuxedo Park Association for the 
development of the tract, and on the ist of June 1886 the 
Tuxedo (dub and Tuxedo Park were opened; here there has 
grown up a remarkable collection of private establishments for 
the enjoyment of country life by certain wealthy families, 
who form a social club to whom the privileges are restricted. 
The area covers a variety of wild and cultivated scenery, and 
IS beautifully laid out and utilized; there are golf links, a 
tennis and racket club, and game preserves, with ex('ellcnt 
trout and bass fishing in the lake. 

TUY, a city of north-western Spain, in the province of Ponte- 
vedra, on the right bank of the river Mino (Portuguese Minho), 
opjiosite Valenya do Minho, which stands on the left bank in 
Portuguese territory. Pop. ( 1 900), 1 1 ,i 1 3. Tuy is the .southern 
terminus of the railways to Santiago dc Compostela and 
Corunna; Valcn(,'a do Minho is the northern terminus of the 
Portuguese railway to Oporto. Near Tuy rises the Monte San 
Cristobal, whose far-.spreading spurs constitute the fertile and 
picturesque Vega del Oro. To the cast is the river Louro, a 
right-hand tributary of the Mino abounding in salmon, trout, 
lamprey, cels and other fi.shes; and beyond the Louro, on the 
railway to Corunna, are the hot mineral springs of San Martin 
dc Caldclas. Tuy is a (dean and plea.sant city with well-built 
houses, regular streets and many gardens. The cathedral, 
founded in the 12th century, but largely restored between the 
T Sth and 19th, is of a massive and fortre.s.s-like archilec'lure. 
Us half-ruin(*d cloister and noble eastern fn(;'ade date from 
the 14th century. There are several large convents and ancient 
parish chun^hes, an old episcopal palace, hospitals, good schools, 
a theatre, and a very handsome bridge over the Mino built in 
1885. The industrii's of Tuy include tanning, brewing, the 
distillation of spirits and the manufacture of soap. The city 
has also a brisk agricultural trade. 

During part of the 7th centur>^ Tuy was the Visigothic capital. 
It was taken from the Moors by Alphonso VI L in the 12th 
{'entur^^ As a frontier fortress it played an important part 
in the wars between Portugal and ( astilc. 

TVER, a government of central Russia, on the upper Volga, 
bounded by thf’ governments of Pskov and Novgorod on the 
W. and N. respectively, Yaroslavl and Vladimir on the E. 
and Moscow and Smolensk on the S. It has an area of 24.967 
sq. m. Lying on the southern sh^pe of the Valdai plateau, and 
intcrsectecl by deep valleys, it has the aspect of a hilly region, 
but is in reality a plateau 800 to 1000 ft. in altitude. Its highest 
parts are in th. west, where the Volga, Southern DAna and 
Msta rise in marshes end lakes. The plateau is built up chiefly 
of ('arboniferous limestones. Lower and Upper, underlain by 
Devonian and Silurian deposits, which crop out only in the 
denudations of the lower valleys. 7 'hc whole is covered by a 
thick sheet of boulder-clay, the bottom-moraine of the Scan- 
dinavo-Kussian ice-sheet, and by subsequent Lacustrine 


deposits. A number of dsar or eskers occur on the slopes of 
the plateau. Ochre, brick, and pottery clays, as also lime- 
stone for building, are obtained, and there are chalybeate 
springs. The soil, which is clayey for the most part, is not 
lertilc as a rule. 

Nearly the whole of I'cer i.s drained by the upper Vol,na and 
iL.'. tributanch, several of which (Vazu/a, Dubiia, Sestra, Tverisa 
and the tributaries of the Molo,i;a) are navigable. The Vyshnevol 
otsk system of canals connects the Volga (navigable some Oo ni. 
irom its source) with the Baltic, and the Tikhvin system connects 
the Mologa with Lake Ladoga. I'lie Msta, wliich flows into Lake 
Ilmen, and its tributary tht' 'Isna dram Tver in the north-west, and 
the Southern Dvina rises m Oslashkov. Tliis network of rivers 
highly favours navigation : corn, Imseed, spirits, llax, hemp, timber, 
nuHals and mamifa(.tiired wares to tlie annual value ot £1,500,000 
are shipped from, or brought to, the river jiorts of the government, 
l.akes, )K)nds and marshes are numerous m llu‘ west and nortli-west, 
Lake Scliger — near the sourct' of the Volgii — and Lake Mztino being 
the most important The forests —coiiilerous in the north and 
deciduous in the south — an* rapidly disappearing, but still cover 
U ot the surlacc. 'I'lie elmiate is continental; the average 
yearly temperature al'l'ver (41- 5 ]' ) is the same as tluit of Orel 
and Tambov (Jan. ii‘\ July ()7'’). 

The population was estimated in 1906 as 2,053,000, almost 
entirely Gniat Russian, hut including about 117,700 Karelians. 
The government is divided into twelve districts, the chief 
towns of which are Tver, Byezhetsk, Kalyazin, Kashin, Kor- 
sheva, ()sU.shkov, Rzhev, Staritsa, Torzhok, Vesyegonsk, 
Vyshniy Volochok and Zubtsov. Nearly 2,000,000 acres are 
under cereals. The prineijial crops are rye, wheat, oats, barley 
and potatoes. The sowing of grass is spreading, owing to the 
efforts of the zemstvos or lo(‘al ('uuncils, and improved machinery 
is being introduced. Livestock breeding is also important, 
and dairy produi'ie is exported. Manufactures have grown 
rapidly. Cotton-mills, flour-mills, tanneries, sugar-refineries, 
iron-foundries and distilleries an* the c'hief establishments. 
The government of Tver is also the seat of important village 
indu.stries, of which a remarkable variety is ('arried on, nearly 
eveiy district and even every v'illagc iiaving its own spci'iality. 
The prinei])al of these arc weaving, lace-making, boat-building, 
and the making of boots, saddlery, coarse pottery, sack\ nets, 
wooden wares, nails, locks, other hardware and agricultural 
implements and felt goods. 

TVER, a town of Russia, I'apital of the government of the 
same name, 104 m. by rail N.W. of Moscow, on both bimks of 
the Volga (here crossed by a floating bridge) at its (‘onflucnce 
with the 'rverisa. The low riglit bank is protected from inun- 
dations by a dam. Pop. (1885), .I9»28o; (iqcxj), 45,644. Tver 
is an archicpiscopal see of the Orthodox Greek Church. 'Pho 
oldest ('hurch dates from 1564, and the catlmdral from 1689. 
A public garden occupies the site of the former fortress. 'I'hc 
('ity pa.s.se.s.ses a good andiaeological museum, housed in a former 
iifiperial palace. The industries have developed greatly, espe- 
cially those in cotton, the t hief works being cotton and flour 
mills, but there are also machinery works, glass works, saw- 
mills, tanneries, railway c.arriage works and a steamer-building 
wharf. Among the domestic industries are nail-making and 
the manufacture of hc^siery for export to Moscow and St Peters- 
burg. The traffic of the town is considerable, 'I Ver being an 
intermediate place for the trade of both capitals with the 
governments of the upper Volga. 

Tver dates its origin from 1 180, when a fort was erected at the 
mouth of the Tvertsa to protect the Suzdal principality against 
Novgorod. In the r3th century it liecame the capital of an 
independent principality, and remained so until the end of the 
15th century, Michael, prince tf Tver, was killed (1318) fight- 
ing against the Tatars, us also was Alexander his son. It 
1 )ng remainerl an open question whether Mo.scow or Tver would 
ultimately gain the supremacy in Great Russia, and it was 
only with the help of the 'Patars that the princes of the former 
eventually succeeded in breaking down the independence of 
'Pver. In i486, when the city was almost entirely burned 
down by the Muscovites, the son of Ivan III. became prince 
of Tver; the final annexation to Moscow followed four years 
later. In 1570 Tver had to endure, for .some reason now 
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difficult to understand, the vengeance of Ivan the I’crriblc, who 
(ordered the mussurre of 90,000 inhabitants of the principality. 
In 1609-1612 the city was plundered both by the followers of 
the second false Demetrius and by the Poles. 

TWAIN, MARK, the vom de plume of S-amuei. Lang- 
horn k ( j.KMrcNs (1835-1910), American author, who was 
born on the 30th of NovernbiT 1835, at Florida, Missouri. 
His lather was a countrs^ merchant from Tennessee, who moved 
soon after his son's birth to Hannibal, Missouri, a little town 
on the Mississippi. When the boy was only twelve his father 
died, and thereafter he had to gel his education as liest he 
could. Of actual schooling he had little. He learned how to 
set type, and as a journeyman ])rinter he wandered widely, 
going even as hir east as New York. At seventeen he went 
back to the Mississippi, determined lo become a pilot on a river- 
steamboat. In his /j/tf on the Mississippi he has recorded 
graphicall) his experiences while “ learning the river.” But 
in i8()i tlie war iiroke out, and the pilot's occupation was gone. 
After a briel period of uncertainly the young man .started 
We^.t with Ids brother, who had been appointed liiiitenant- 
governor of Nevada. He went to the mines for a .season, 
rid there he began to wTite in the local newspajiers, adopting 
the pen name of ” Mark Twain,” from a call used in taking 
soundings on the Mississippi steamboats. He drifted in time 
to San lYamdsco, and it was a ncwspajier ol that city which in 
1867 suppli(‘d tlie money for him to join a ]iarty going on a 
(harlered steamboat to the Mediterranean ports, d’ho letters 
which he wrote during tliis voyage were gathered in i86c) into 
a volume, The Innocents Abroad, and the book immediately 
w’on a wide and endunng jitipulanly. 'I'liis popularitv was of 
semee to him when he appeared on the platform W'ith a iccUirc — 
or rather w'lth an apparentb iniornutl talk, rich in admirahly 
delivered anecdote. He edited a daily new.spaper in Buffalo 
for a lew months, and in 1870 he married Miss Olivia L. 
J.angdon (d. 1904), removing a year later lo Hartford, where he 
established his home. Rou^iing It was published in 1872, 
and in 1874 lie eollahorated with C harles Dudley \\ arncr 
in The (iilded from which he made a play, acted man\ 
luindnd times with John T. Raymond as “ C olonel Sellers.” In 
1875 he puhhshed The Adventures of Torn Saunter, tlie .scc|Ucl 
to w'hieh, lluckleberrv i'tiin, did not apjjear until 1884. The 
result ol a second visit to luirope was humorously recorded in 
A Trump Abroad (1880), follow'cd in 1882 h\ a more or less 
historical romance, The Prince and the Pauper \ and a year 
later came Life on the Mississippi. The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, the next of his books, was published (in 1884) 
bv‘ a New ^’ork firm in which the author was chief partner. 
This firm prospcTcd for a wffiile, and issued in i88q Mark Twain's 
own comic romance, A Connecticut Yankee at Ktn^ Arthur s 
Court, and in 1892 a less successful novel, The American Claimant. 
But after .severq stRiggle the publishing house faikd, 
leaving the author cliatged with its ver>’ hea\'v debts. After this 
disaster hc*i.ssuetf a thicd Mississippi Valley novel, The Tragedy of 
Pudd'nhcA^ Wilson^ 111.1894, and in 1896 another -historical 
romance^ Persgnd Recollections of Joan of Arc, wherein the 
maid i^^ tteat^' with the utmost s>inpathy and reverence. 
He went*on ,a tour round the world, partly to make money 
by lecturing and pJtrtly to. get material for another liook of 
travels, published Tn 1897, and called in America Following, 
the Equator, and in England More Tramps Abi’oad. From 
time to time he had -collect ed into volumes his scattered sketches ; 
of these the first, The Celebrated jumping of Calaveras 
County, appeared 1867, and the latest, The Mccn that Cor- 
rfipied Hadleybur^, in igoo. To be recorded also Is a volume 
(if essays and literary criticisms, How to Tell a Story (1897). 
A -complete edition otTiis W'orks was published in twenty-two 
Aailumes jn 1899-1900 by the American Publishing Company of 
llartiord. And in this last year, having paid off all the debts 
of his old firm, he returned to America. By the time, he died 
his books had brought him a considerable fortune. In later 
years he published a few minor volumes of fiction, and a scries 
of severe and also amusing criticksms of C hristian Science (pub- 


lished as a hook m 1907), and in 1906 he began an autobiography 
in the North American Review. He had a great reception 
in England in 1907, W'hen he went over to receive from Oxford 
the degree of Doctor of Literature. He died at Redding, 
C’onnecticut, on the 21st of April 1910. Of liis four daughters 
only one, who married the Russian pianist Gabrilowitch, sur- 
vived him. Mark 'I’w'ain was an outstanding figure for many 
years as a popular Amerlean persoiialit)' in the world of letters. 
He is commonly considered as a humorist, and no doubt he is a 
humorist of a remarkable comic force and of a refreshing fertility. 
But the books in which his humour is broadly displayed, the 
travels and the sketches, are not ready so significant of his 
power as the three novels of the Mi.ssissippi, Tom Sawyei , 
Huckleberry Finn arid Pudd'nhead Wilson, wherein we have 
preserved a vanished civilization, peopled with t)'pical figures, 
and presented with inexorable veracity. There is no lack 
of humour in them, and there is never a hint of affecta- 
tion in the writing; indeed, the author, doing spontaneously 
the w'ork nearest to his hand, wais very likely uiHonscious 
that he w^as making a contribution to hisloiy. Bui such 
Huckleberry Finn is, beyond all (luestion; it is a story of very 
varied interest, now' comic, now' almost tragic, frequently 
poetic, unfailingly truthful, although not always sustained 
at its highest level. And in these three works of fiction there 
are not only Immour and pathos, cluiraeter and truth, there 
IS also the largeness of outlook on life siuh as we find onl)' 
in the works of the masters. Beneath his fun-making W'C can 
di.scern a man who is fundamentally serii ua, and whose (dhit al 
sUmdards are ever lofty. Like r.er\’anles at times, Mark 
d’wain reveals a depth of inelanc'hol)' beneath his f)la}lul 
humour, and like Molieie always, he 1 ms a deep scorn and a 
burning detestation of all sorts of sham and pretence, a scorching 
haired ol humbug and h)pocns)’. Like CYrvantes and like 
Moliere, he is always sincere and dired. 

After Mark Twajii’.s death, his intimate Inend, W. D. How-dls 
]ml)lished m 1910 a senes ol personal recollections m Harper' 
Magazine. (B. M ) 

TWEED, a river in the south ot Scotland. It rises in the 
.south-west corner ot Beehlessliirc. not far from the Devil's 
Beel Tub (in Dumiriesshirc) in the hill country in which the 
C'lycle and Anmui also rise. The stream flowing from Tweed s 
Wall, about 1500 It. above llu' sea. is generall\ regarded as 
its source, though its origin has bi cn traced to oUkt streani.s 
at a still higher elevation. For the first 3() ni. of its course 
the stream intersects the shire of Peel)lcs in a north-easterly 
dvrcdion, and, sliortly before the county toAvn is reached, 
receives Lyne Water on the left and Manor Y'ater on the right, 
'fhe valley now widens, and the river, bending towards the 
.south-east, passes InmTlcithcn, w'here it receives the Leithen 
(left) and the Quair (right). It then emsse.s Selkirkshire and , 
ha\dng received the Ettriek (reinforced by the Yarrow) on 
the right, flow's northward past Abbotslord, forming for about 
2 m. the boundary betw^ecn the countie.s ol Selkirk and 
Roxburgh. After reciR'ing the Gala on the left, the Tw'eed 
crosses the north-western corner of Roxburghshire past Mel- 
ro.se and, after being joined by the Leader on the left, winds 
past Dryburgh Abbey round the south-western comer of 
Berw ickshire. The remainder of its course is in a nortli-easterly 
direction through Roxburghshire past Kelso, where it receives 
the 'J'eviot on the right, and then between the counties of 
Berwick and Northumberland, past ('oldstream, to the town of 
Berwick, wlwre it enters the North Sea. On the left it 
receives Eden Water at Edenmouth and Leet Water at Gold- 
stream, and the Till from Northumberland between Cold- 
stream and Norhain Castle. Tlie last 2 m. of its course 
before reaching Berwick arc in England. 'J'he Tw'(jid is 97 m. 
long and drains an area of 1870 sq.m, its bed i.s pebbly 
and sandy, and notwithstanding discolorations from manu- 
factures, the stream, owing lo its (dear and sparkling appear- 
ance, still merits the epithet of the “ silver 'rweed.” The 
river, however, has no estuar}', and traffic is chiefly confined 
to Berw'ick, though for a short distance above the town some 
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navigation is carried on by barges. The Tweed is one of the 
best salmon streams in Scotland. From the time of Kenneth 
the Grim (d. 1005) James VI. (1600) the Tweed 

uplands were the favourite hunting ground of the Scots 
nionarchs, and^ at a lat(T date, the Covenanters found refuge 
in the recesses of the hills and on the banks of Talla Water, 
an early right-hand afliuent. Close to Stobo Castle is Stobo 
Kirk, the mother-church of the district, founded by St 
Kentigern and probably the oldest ecclesiastical building in 
Tweeddale. a mixture of Saxon, Norman and modern Gothic. 

Sof Sir Thomas J)irk l.auder, Scottish Rivers (1874); Profe.ssor 
John Veikh, The River Tweed (1884); Rev. W. S. Crockett, Tike 
Scott Country (1892). 

TWEEDDALE, MARQUESSES OF. John Hay, 2nd Earl 
and 1ST Marquess of Tweeddale (i626"'i697), was the eldest 
son of John, 8th Lord Hay of Yester (r. 1599-1654), created 
carl of Tweeddale in 1646, w^ho was the grandson of William 
Lord Hay of Yester (d. 1576), one of the partisans of Mary 
Queen of Si'ots, and thus a descendant of John Hay of Yester 
(Haddingtonshire) who was created a lord of the Scottish 
parliament in 1488 and died about 1500. before succeeding 
to the peerage in 1654 the second earl fought for Charles J. 
during the Civil AVar,J)ut he soon transferred his allegiance, and 
was in the Scottish ranks at Marston Moor. Changing sides 
again, he w'as with the royalists at Pre.ston; but he w^as a 
member of CromwelTs parliament in 1656, and was imprisoned 
ju.st after the rc.storation of Charles 11 . He was soon, however, 
in the king's favour, and in 1663 wus appointed president of 
the Scottish council, and in i()()4 an extraordinary lord of 
session. In Scotland he sought to mitigate the harshness 
shown by the English government to the Covenanters, and for 
this atUUide he was dismissed from his offices in 1674; but 
he regained an official position in 1680 and held it during the 
reign of James If. A supporter of William of Orange, he was 
made lord high chancellor of Scotland in 1692, and two years 
later was created marc|uess of I'weeddale and earl of Gifford. 
He favoured the scheme for the expedition to Darien, and as 
lord high commissioner during William’s absence he formally 
assent(*d to the act establishing the trading company in 1695; 
for this action he was dismissed from office w'hen the king 
returned to England in i6()6. He died on the nth of August 
1697. 

Ills son John, 2nd Marquess of Tweeddale (1645-1713), 
was prominent in Scottisli politics during the stormy period 
which preceded the union with England. After acting for 
a time with the national party he became the leader of the 
sguadrone volanie, a band of men who at first took up an inde- 
pendent attitude on the question, but afterwards supported 
the union. For a very short time he was lord chancellor of 
Scotland, and he was one of the first of the Scottish represen- 
tative peers. He died on the 20th of April 1713. His eldest 
son, Charles (c. 1670-1715), became 3rd marquess; a younger 
son. Lord John Hay (d. j'JoC)), commanded the famous regiment 
of dragoons, afterwards called the Scots Greys, at the battle 
of Ramillics and elscwvhcre. 

John, Mahque.ss ok Tweeddale {c. 1695-1762), eldest 
son of the 3rd marquess, was chief secretary of state for Scot- 
land from 1742 to 1746 and extraordinary lord of session from 
1721 until his death. In six parliaments he was a representa- 
tive peer for Scotland; he was for a time keeper of the king’s 
signet, and in 1761 hi* wais made lord-ju.stice-gcneral. He died 
on the 9th ol December 1762. His brother. Lord Charle.s 
Hay (d. 1760), wa.s the .soldier who displayed great coolness 
when suddenly brought face to face with some French troops 
at l^'ontenoy, requesting the enemy, so Voltaire’s account 
run.s, to fire fu>t. 

The family of the 4th marquess became extinct when George, 
the 5th marquess, died on the 4th of October 1770; and 
George, a son of the 3rd marquess, succeeded to the title. 
When he died unmarried on the i6th of November 1787 the 
marquessate passed to a kinsman, George (i733“i8o 4), a 
descendant of the 2nd marquess, who became 7th marquess. 
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George, 8th Marquess of Tweeddale (1787-1876), son 
of the preceding, succeeded in August 1804. He fought in 
the Ikminsular War, being wounded at the battles of Busaco 
and Vittoria, and then in America; and he attaincxl Hie rank 
of a field marshal in 1875. From 1842 to 1848 he was governor 
and commandcr-in-chief of Madras, but his later life was mainly 
spent at Yester, where he showed a very practical interest 
in agriculture. He died on the 10th of October 1876. His 
.son, Arthur (1824-1878), who became 9th marquess, was an 
ornithologist of repute and a soldier who served in India and 
the Crimea. His ornithological works were published privately 
in 1881 by his nephew, Captain R. E. W. Ramsay, with a 
memoir by Dr W. H. Russell, His .succe.ssor was his brother, 
WHlliam Montagu (b. 1826), who, after sitting in the House 
of Commons for thirtt^n years, was made a peer of the United 
Kingdom as Baron Tweeddale in 1881 . 

tweezers, a small instrument like a pair of tongs, used 
for picking up minute objects, extracting thorns or .splinters 
from the flesh, &c. Etymologically a “ tweezer ” is on instru- 
ment contained in a “ tweeze ” or a small case cDntaiuing 
several instruments, “ tweeze ” being a plural form of “ twee,” an 
adaptation of French etui, a sheath-casc or box to put tilings in. 
Why one particular instrument out of the case should be called 
“tweezers” is not certain; Skeal suggests a possible connexion 
of iclejis with the obsolete “ twich,” “ twitch ” (Ger. zwickerif 
to nip, fasten, Eng. “ tweak ’’), or reference may be made to 
the M. Eng. twiscl or twisted, a pair of objects {twi-, two). 

The derivation of llie French Hui (O Fr. esiuy) Is doubtful. Cog- 
nate forms are Span, estucho, Port, estojo, Ual astucao, formerly 
stuecio or siucchio, all with the same meaning of a small case for 
instruments suUi as scissors, knife, Rc Skeat supports Hiez in his 
eonTK*xion with the modern Crerman dialect Stauche, cuff, that part 
ol the .sh-eve where such small objects were earned. Others connect 
the word with Lat. studium, a place where one studies, hence a 
place where objects of study are carried, a somewhat far-fetched 
.sense development. 

TWELVE TABLES, the tables of wood on which was engraved 
or painted the earliest codification of the Roman law. Origi- 
nally ten in number, two others were afterwards added, con- 
taining supplemental mattex, and the whole code was termed 
the Ixx XIL Tabuliirum (Law of the Twelve Tables). (See 
Roman Law and Rome.) 

TWENTY-FOUR PARGANAS, THE, a district of British 
India, in the presidency division of Bengal, with an area of 
4844 sq, m. It occupie.s part of the Gangctic delta, cast of 
the Hugh, .surrounding (but not including) the city of Calcutta, 
it also includes tlie greater part of the almost uninhabited 
Sundarbans {q.v.). 'J'ho administrative headquarters are at 
Alipur, a southern suburb of Calcutta. The country consists 
for the most part of a vast alluvial plain, and i.s everywhere 
\^atered by numerous branches of the Ganges. In 1901 
the population was 2,078,359, showing an increase of 10 % 
in the decade. Rice is the staple crop, followed by jute, 
pulses and sugar-cane. The district is traversed by three 
railways, two of which terminate at the ports of Diamond 
Harbour and Port Canning, hut numerous river channels are 
still the chief means of communication. Apart from the 
suburbs of Calcutta, there is hardly a single real town. But 
round Calcutta all tlie manufactures of a great city are to 
be found, principally jute mills and jute presses, cotton mills 
and paper mills, and also government factories for rifles and 
ammunition. 

The Twenty-four Parganas form the tract of wliich the 
zamindari or landlord rights were granted to tlic East India 
Company after the battle of Plassey, while the revenue arising 
therefrom was conferred upon Clive, upon whose death it 
reverted to the company. 

TWICKENHAM, an urban district in the Brentford parlia- 
mentary division of Middle.sex, England, 12 m. W.S.W. of 
St Paul's Cathedral, London, on the river Thames. Pop. 
(1891), 16,027; (i9c>i), 20,991. Its situation is pleasant, 
it has grown into an extensive residential district. The body 
of the church of St Mary was rebuilt in brick after its collapse 
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in 1713, but the Porpcndirular tower remains. Among men of 
eminence buried here are Alexander Pope and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. The Thames m this neighbourhood forms a long 
deep reach in favour with fishermen, and Kel Ihe Island is a 
resort of boating parties, lliere are many fine houses in the 
vicinity, more than one possessing historical associations. 
Strawiierrv Mill, the residence of Morace Walpole, was built 
to his taste in a medley of Gothic styles. Marble Hill w'as 
erected bv George JI. for the countess of Suffolk, and ]\:>pc, 
Swill and Gay took part in its equipment. Orleans House 
was the residence in 1800 of Louis Philippe, then duke of 
Orleans, and this family again acquired it in 1852, when it 
was o('(‘upied by the duke of Aumale. Several eminent hVench 
lefugees resided at this period in the neighbourhood. In 1700 
the young duke of Gloucester, son of Queen Anne, died here. 
York Hous(‘ was given to Lord Clarendon hv (’harles IL, was 
probably the occasional residence of James IL when duke of 
York, and in 1864 was occupied by the cornte de l^aris, nephew of 
the duke of Aumale. 'rwickenham House was the residence ol 
Sir John Hawkins, author of the History of Music, and Twic'ken- 
ham Park House, no longer standing, that of Lord Chancellor 
Bacon. Pope’s Villa was replaced by another building after his 
death, but the tunnel whicli connected his garden and house 
beneath a road, and was ornamented by him as a grotto, remains. 
Other eminent residents were 'riirner, who occupied Sandy- 
combe Lodge and painted many of his famous works here, 
Henry idelding the novelist, and 1 ennyson. Kneller Hall, tbe 
house built by Kneller (i7rr), was converted into a training 
college for masters of workhouse schools in 1847, and in 1856 
became the Royal Military School of Music. 

Twickenham at the Domesday survey was included in Lsle- 
worth. AtK'iently it was called Twittenhani or Twicanham, 
and the first ft^rm, or a variation of it, is used by both Pope and 
\\'alpole. 'Fhe manor was given in 941 by King Edmund to the 
monks of Chri.st Church, Canterbury, from whom it had been 
previously taken, but it was again alienated, for it was restored to 
the same monks by Kdred in 948. In tlie reign of Henry VllT. 
it came inUi the possession of the (Town, and by Charles 1 . 
was assigned to Henrietta Maria as part of her jointure. It 
was sold during the Protectorate, but after the Restoration the 
queen mother resumed possession of it. In 1670 it was settled 
for life on Catherine of Braganza, queen of Charles IL It 
remains in possession of the Crown, but since the death of 
Catherine has been let on leases. The old manor house, now 
demolished, was Catherine’s residence; and had been, according 
to tradition, the place of the retirement of Catherine of Aragon 
after her divorce from Henry VI IL 

TWILIGHT, formerly known as crepusculum (a Latin word 
meaning dusky or obscure), properly the interval during which 
the atmosphere is illuminated after the setting of the sun. The 
analogousrphbnomenqn in the morning, /.c. tin' interval between 
the first appearance of light and the rising of the sun, is known 
as the dawn, ’ Tl^se ph^omcna are due to the light of the sun 
after refraction bv the atmosphere being reflected to theobserver 
bv the clouds,, dust, and other adventitious matter present 
iii the atmoijihere. Even in the (‘arly infancy of astronomy, 
the duratibn pf twilight was asscK'iated with the position of 
the sun beloW tfie' horizon, .and measurements were made to 
determine the maxmium vertical depression of the sun which 
admitted the phenomena. This was found by Alhazen, lycho 
Brahe and others to be about 18", and although other observers 
obtained somewhat different values, yet this value is now 
generally admitted.' The duration of twilight ijr therefore 
rneasured by Ihe lime in which the sun traverses an arc of 
rV of vertical depression, and primarily depends on the 
latitude of the observer and the declination of the .sun. It 
is subject to several minor variations, occa.sioned by the variable 
amount of dust, clouds, &c.. suspended in the air; and also 
on the temperature, which alters the altitude of the reflecting 
particles; thus, at the same place and on the same day, the 
morning twilight or dawn is generally shorter than the evening 
twilight. 



The duration and possibility of twilight may be geometrically 
exhibited as follows : Let O be the position of the observer (fig. i) ; 
Z, the zenith; P, the pole of the heavens; 

ADR, the plane ol the horizon; IvDl-', llie 
path of the sun. Let the circle > ADR and 
c'DK intersect in the points D and D,; 
then these points corresjiond to the rising 
and settiriL': of the sun Now twilight 
prevails from sunrise or sunset until the 
sun is depressed througli 18'’; hence il wc 
draw arcs ZC and /(', equal to loS*", and 
teniiinating on the circle FDE at C and 
C,. then the arcs DC and D,C, reprc.sent 
the di.stance traversed by the sun during 
the twilight. Also it may be observed 
that C^EC repre.sents the path of the sun duriic; the nif’ht, and DED^ 
(luring the day The arc Cl) is readily dclemiined by .sphcricai 
trigonometry. For, join CP by an arc of a great circle; then in the 
triangle ZPC we know ZP {the colatitiide of O) ; PC (the sun’s polar 
distance) and ZC (— 108“ by construction). Hence the angle ZPC. 
the sun’s hour angle, may be found; this gives the time befon* or 
alter noon when Uie sun passes C. The times ol sunrise and sunset 
being know'll, then the arcs DC and DjCj (and the duration of dawn 
and tw'ilight) are detcniimc'd 

So far we have* considered the case when the sun does attain a 
depression of 18", but it is etjually possible for this depression not 
to be attained. To investigate this, take ZG equal to 108^". Now 
if G lies beyond B and E (the maximum depres.sion of the sun). E 
l>eing also below B, then the siin will rise and set, but never descend 
so low' as to occasion true night, and the entire interval between 
.sunrise and sunset w'ill be tw'ilight. 

If E be not below’ H ]>ut above it, the sun will never descend 
below the horizon, cind will neither rise nor set, and we are presented 
with the phenomenon known as the midnif^ht sun :-'ince I*E — 90° 
- sun's declination, and Hi — latitude of o’eserver 4- then 
it lollows that for there to 1 k' no night the latitude of the ob- 
.servcT together wdth the d(*clination of the suii must he between 
yo" and 72”. 

The maximum declination of Hie sun is about 2^'’ -^o', and hence 
in latitude 48'' 30' there will b(‘ one dav without a true night; in 
higher latitudes there will be an increasing number of such days; 
and in low'er latitudes none. In England there is no real night from 
about the 22nd of May till the 2 2n(l of Julv. 

The phenomenon known as the after g/er/'. or second twilight, has 
been referred to a second reflection of the .solar ravs in the atmosphere. 


TWILL (connected with “ two ”), a w'oven cloth in wLich 
the pa.s.sage of the weft i.s arranged, not in regular suc- 
cession as in plain weaving, but over one thread and under 
two or more according to the kind of twill. This gives a suc- 
cession of diagonal lines to the cloth, and though in the normal 
type of twill this diagonal traverses from selvage to sehage 
at an angle of 45 ”, considerable variation.s may be made 
Twills may be stout and serviceable cloths, though, theoreti- 
cally, it would seem that the strain of wear on the thrcad.s that 
compose the cloth is necessarily irregular. The twill or dia- 
gonal may run either from left to right or vice versa. Twills 
are made in most kinds nf cloth.s — silk, woollen, cotton, &c. 

TWINING, THOMAS (1735-1804), English r.la.s.sical .scliolar, 
was born at Twickenham on the 8th of January 1734-1735. 
The son of Daniel Twining, tea merchant of London, he was 
originally intended for a commercial life, but his distaste for it 
and his fondnc.ss for study decided his father to send him to the 
university. He entered Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge 
(fellow, 1760), took orders, and after his marriage in 1764 spent 
the remainder of his life at Fordham (E.ssex) and Colchester, 
where he died on the 6th of August 1804. His eputation as a 
classical scholar was established by his translation, with notes, 
of Aristotle’s Poetics (1789). Twining was also an accomplished 
musician, and assisted Charles Burney in his History of Music. 


Selections from his correspondence will he found in Recreations 
and Studies of a Country Clergyman of the Etfihteenth Cenfv y (»882) 
and Selections from Papers of the Twining Family (1887I dite 1 by 
his grand-nephew (Richard Twining) ; see also Gentleman’s A.agatme, 
Ixxiv. 490, and J. E. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, vol. 
hi (1Q08). 

TWISS, HORACE (1787-1849), Engli.sh writer and politician, 
was bom at Bath, lieing the son of Francis Twiss (1760-1827), 
a Shakespearian scholar who married Mrs Siddon.s’s sister, 
Fanny Kemble, and who.se brother Richard (1747-1821) made a 
name as a writer of travels. Horace Twiss had a pretty wit, 
and as a young man wrote light article.- for ih^ napers; and, 
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going to the bar, he obtained a considerable practice and became 
a K.C. in 1827. In 1820 he was elected to parliament, where, 
with some interruptions, he sat till 1841, holding the office of 
under-secretary for war and the colonies in 1828-1830. In 
1844 he >Vas appointed vice-chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caster, a well-paid post which enabled him to enjoy his popu- 
larit)' in London society. For some years he wrote for The 
Times, in which he first compiled the parliamentary summary, 
and his daughter married first Francis Bacon (d. 1840) and then 
J. 1 ‘. Delane, both of them editors of that paper. He was 
the author of the Life (1844) of Lord Eldon, and other volumes. 
He died suddenly in London on the 4th of May 1849. 

TWISS, SIR TRAVERS (1809-1897), English jurist, eldest 
son of the Rev. Robert Twiss, was born in London on the 
igth of March 1809. At University College, Oxford, he obtained 
a first-class in mathematics and a second in classics in 1830, 
and was elected a fellow of his college, of which he was after- 
ward'' successively bursar, dean and tutor. During his connexion 
with Oxford he was, inter alia, a public examiner in classics 
and mathematics, Drummond professor of political economy 
(1842), and regius professor of civil law (1855). After lie had 
forfeited his fellowship by marriage, he was elected to an hono- 
rary fellowship t)f University College. He published while at 
Oxford an epitome of Nicbulir’s History of Rome, an annotated 
edition of Livy and other works, but his studies mainly lay 
m the direction of political economy, law, chiefly international 
law, and international pcjlitics. In 1840 lie was called to the 
bill at Lincoln’s Inn, and became an advocate at Doctors’ 
Commons. Jn the ecclesiastical courts he enjoved a large 
practice, and filled many of th(' appointments incidental thereto, 
such as commissary general of the city and diocese of Canter- 
bury (1849), vi('ar general to the an’hbishop (1852) and 
chancellor o( the diocese of London (1858). He w^as professor 
ot international law at King’s College, London (1852 1855). In 
1858, when the JVobate and Divorce Acts of 1857 came into 
force, and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Doctors’ Commons 
had pasced away, Twiss, like many other leading advocates 
of Doctor.^ Commons, became a Q.C., and in the same year 
he was also elected a bencher of his Inn. His su<’Cessful career 
continued in the civil courts, and in addition to his large practice 
he was appointed m 1862 advocate-general to the admiralty, 
and in 1867 queen’s advocate-general. In 1867 he was also 
knighted. He served during his legal career upon a great 
number of royal commissions, such as the Maynooth commission 
in 1854, and others dealing with marriag' law, neutrality, 
naturalization and allegiance. II is reputation abroad led to 
his being invited by the king of the Belgians in 1884 to draw 
up the constitution of the Congo Free State. In 1871 Twiss 
became involved in an unpleasant scandal, occasioned by 
allegation', against the ante-nuptial conduct of his wife, whom 
he had mamed in 1862; and he threw up all his appointments 
and lived in retirement in London until his death on the 14th 
of January 1S97, devoting himself to tlie study of international 
law and kindred topics. Among his more notable publications 
of this period were The Law of Nations in Peace and The 
Laiv of Nations in War, two works by which his reputation 
as a jurist will chiefly endure. 

TWYSDEN, sir ROGER (i597-'i672), English antiquary 
and royalist pamphleteer, belonging to an ancient Kentish 
family. His mother, Anne, was the daughter of Sir Moule 
Finch, and his father. Sir William Twysden, was a courtier 
and scholar who shared in some of the voyages against the 
Spaniards in the reign of Queen Elizabeth and was well known 
at the court of King James I. He was one of the first baronets. 
Roger Twysden was educated at St Paul’s School, London, 
and then at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He entered 
Gray’.s Inn on the 2nd of February’ 1623. He succeeded to the 
baronetcy on his father’s dcatli in 1629. For some years 
he remained on his estate at Roydon, East Peckham, largely- 
engaged in building and planting, hut also in studying antiquities 
and the law of the constitution. The king’s attempts to govern 
without a parliament, and the vexatious interference of his 


lawyers and clergy with the freedom of all classes of men, 
offended Sir Roger as they did most other countr>’ gentlemen! 
He showed his determination to stand on his rights by refusing 
to pay ship money, but, probably because the advisers of the 
Crown were frightened by the unpopularity of the impost, 
was not molested. He was chosen meml)er of parliament 
for Kent in the Short Parliament of 1640, but was not elected 
to the Long Parliament. In common with most men of his 
class Sir Roger applauded the early measures of the parliament 
10 restrict the king’s prerogative, and then became alarmed 
when it went on to assail the Church. The attainder of Lord 
Strafford frightened him as a t>Tannical use of power. He 
became in lacL a very’ typical example of the men who formed 
the strength of the king’s party when the sword was at last 
drawn. He considered himselt too old to serve in the field, 
and therctort' he did not join the king at Oxford. But he took 
the most prominent part in preparing the Kentish petition 
of March 1642 and in subsequen demonstrations on behalf 
of Charles. He incurred the wrath of the parliamimt, was 
arrested on the ist of April 1642, hut was soon let out on bail, 
and on his promise tn keep quiet. But his respect for legality 
would nol let him rest, arid he was .soon in trouble again for 
another demonstration known as “ The Instruction to Mr. 
Augustine Skinner. For thi.s he was again arrested and 
for a lime confined in a public-house, called “ The Two Tobacco 
Pipes,” near Charing Cross, London. He was released with a 
distinct intimation that he would be well advised not to go 
back to Roydon Hall, but to keep out of temptation in London. 
He took the advice and applied himself to reading. One plan 
for going abroad was given up, but at last he endeavoured 
to esi’ap m disguise, was detected, and brought back to 
London. He was now subjected to all the vexations inflicted 
on Roy’ahst partisans ol good property, sequestrations of his 
rents, fines fur ” malignancy,” and confinement in the Tower, 
where he consoled himsell with his books. At last he com- 
pounded in 1650 and went home, where he lived quietly till the 
Restoration, when he resumed his position as magistrate. ' He died 
on the 27th of June 1672. He published The Commons' Liberty 
(London, 1648), demonstrating that finings and imprisonings 
by parliament were illegal; Historiae an^licanae scriptores 
decent (London, T652), a work encouraged by ('romwell; and 
Historical V indication oj the Church oj England (London, 1657). 

TYBURN, a small left-bank tributary of the river Thames, 
England, now having its course entirely within London and 
below ground. 'J'he name, which also occurs as Aye-boumc, 
is of obscure derivation, though sometimes stated to signify 
Twy-burn, i,e. (the junction of) two burns or streams. The 
I Tyburn rose ;.t Hampstead and ran south, cro.ssing Regent’s 
j J*ark, striking the head of the modern ornamental water there, 
its course is marked by the windings ot Marylehone Lane, 
the dip in Ifirradilly where that thoroughfare borders the 
Green Park and at times by a line of mist across the park 
itself. It joined the Thames at Westminster {q.v.). But the 
name is more famous in its application to the Middlesex gallows, 
al.so called Tyburn Tree and Deadly Never Green, and also 
at an early period, the Elms, through confusion with the place 
of execution ol that name at Smithficld. The Tyburn gallows 
stood not far from the modern Marble Arch. Connaught 
Square is said by se^^eral authorities to have been the exact 
site, but it appears that so long as the gallows was a permanent 
structure it stood at the junction of the present Edgware 
and Bayswater roads. The site, however, may have varied, 
for 1'yburn was a place of execution as early as the end of the 
i2th century. In 1759, moreover, a movable gallows super- 
seded the permanent erection. On some occasions its two 
uprights and cross-beam are said to have actually spanned 
Edgware Road. Round the gibbet were erected open galleries, 
the .seats in which were let at high prices. Among those executed 
here were Perkin Warbeck (1449), the Holv Maid of Kent 
and confederates (i535)» Haughton, last prior of the Charter- 
house (153s), John Felton, murderer of Viliiers, duke of Buck- 
ingham (1628), Jack Sheppard (1724)^ Earl Ferrers (1760). 
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In i66] the skeletons of Cromwell, Ireton and other regicides 
were hung upon tlie gallows. The last execution took place 
in 1783, the scene being thereafter transferred 10 Newgate. 
The Tyburn Ticket was a certificate given to a prosecutor of 
a felon on conviction, the first assignee of w^hich was exempted 
by a statute of William III. Irom all parish and ward duties 
within the district. I'he hangman’s halier was colloquially 
known in the 16th century as the I'yburn Tippet. 

S^'e A. Marks, Tyburn Tree, its History and Annals (London. 

TYDEUS, in Greek legend, son of Oeneus, king of Calydon, 
and Periboea. Having slain his uncle (or other relatives) he 
fled for refuge to Argos, where Adrastiis rcceivcfl him hospitably 
and purified liim from the guilt of blood. I’ydeus took part 
in the expedition of the “ Seven against Thebes,” in which, 
although small of stature, he greatly distinguished him.self, in 
the desperate Lwittle under the walls of the city he was severely 
wounded by Melanippus, but managerl to slay his adversary. 
Athena, who iield Tydi'us in special favour, hastened to the 
field of battle, to heal him of his wound and bestow immor- 
tality upon him. But the sight of Tydeus, cleaving open 
the skull of his dead enemy and .sucking out his brains, so 
disgusted her that she left him to his fate. Tydeus married 
Deipyle, the daughter of Adrastus, by whom he had a son, 
the famous Diomedes, frequently called 'lydidos. 

Homer, Jltad, xiv. 1 14 1 y2 ; Apollo{lorus iii, 0, K ; Seliol on Pindar, 
Nenu'a, x 12. 

TYliDESLEY with SHAKERLEY, an urban district in the 
Leigh parliamentary division of Lancashire, Kngland, 1 1 m. 
W.N.W. from Manchester by the London & North Western 
railway. Pop. (looi), 14. 8.^3. The town is of modern growth 
and depends upon its cotton mills and the large collieries in 
the neighbourhood. 

TYLER, lOHN (i7qO“i862), tenth president of the United 
States, was horn at Greenway, Charles City county, Virginia, 
on tfie 2Qth of March jygo. He was the second son of John 
Tyler(i747- 1813), governor of Viipinia in t8o8’I8ii and United 
States district judge in 1812 1813. The family was of English 
dew'ent, hut the (daim oi relationship to the famous Wat I'yler, 
Uiough always st.outlv maintained by President 'I'yler, cannot 
be suh.stuntiated. j ohn Tyler the younger entered the grammar 
.school of the ('ollcge of V'illiam and Mary, at Williamsburg, 
in j8o2, and graduated in 1807. Two years later he was 
admitted to the bar. His public life began in i8ti, when he 
was elected a member of the Virginia house of delegates. 
Here he served for five years, being chosen also in 1.815 a 
member of the council of state. In 1813 he raised a company 
for the defence of Richmond against the Ifritish, serving sub- 
Siequentlv in minor ojierations elsewhere, l^’rom December 
1816 to March 1821 he was a member ()f the national House 
of Representatives. . A Republican in politics, and a firm 
believer in t^ie chx'tnnes of strict ronstniction and .state sover- 
eignty which •rpomns'^j efferson had been principally instru- 
mentfil jn. formulating,* he opposed consistently th<T demand 
for internal iaiprovements and increased tariff duties, and 
declined te (oHow. Henry Clay in the proposed recognition of 
the independence of tihe Spanish ('olonies in South America 
and in tlx* Mifi^nuri Compromise legislation. For the conduct 
of Jackson* in Florida, in the summary execution of Arbuthnol 
and Arnbrisler, he liad only strong condemnation. He declined 
a re-election to the house in 1821. In 1823-1825 he was again 
a member of the Virginia hou.se of delegates, and in 1825- 
1827 was govern^ of the state. In 3827 he was elected to 
United States Senate to succeed lohn Randolph. In 1820- 
1830 he also serwd as.a member oi the Virginia constitutional 
convention. His cart^*r as senator was marked by a degree 
of independence which at times made his party position uncer- 
tain, notwithstanding the fact that his political ideas continued 
to be those of a thoroughgoing strict con.structionist. Believ- 
ing protective tariff duties to be unconstitutional, he voted 
against the “ tariff of abominations ” in 1828, and also against 
the tariff of 1832, since the latter measure, though reducing 


duties, showed no abandonment of the protective principle. 
The compromise tariff of 1833, made necessary by the hostile 
attitude of South Carolina, owed its inception largely to him, 
but he voted against the “force bill,” an act for "enforcing 
the collection of duties, being the only senator whose vote 
was so recorded. His hostility to a high tariff jiolicy, howe\Tr, 
did not prevent him from condemning the South Carolina 
ordinance of nullification; and in the presidential election of 
1832 he supported Andrew Jackson, to whose political principles 
and methods, as to those of his ad\'isers, he was invin('ibly 
oppo.sed, as the “ least objectionable ” of the x'arious candidates. 
The vigorous course of the president towards South Carolina, 
howTver, led him, after 1833, to act more and more with the 
Opposition which presently became the Whig party; but he 
was never at heart a Whig, at least as Whig principles came 
later to be defined, and his place is with the Democrats of the 
Calhoun .school. He sought to incorporate in a new code 
for the district of Ciolunibia, in 1832, a prohibition of the 
slave trade in the district, at the same time opposing the aboli- 
tion of slavery there without the consent of Maryland and 
Virginia, which had originally ('cded the district to the United 
Stat(;s. Jn the controversy o^Tr the removal of the goA'crn- 
inent deposits from the liank of the United States he sided 
with the bank, and voted for Clay’s resolution censuring Jack- 
sen for his course in the matter. In 1833 he was again elected 
to the Senate, notwithstanding the criticism of his independent 
attitude and the wide approval of Jackson's policy in regard 
to the bank, in the election of 1836 he was supported as a 
candidate for the viee-presidenry by the friends of Hugh L. 
White of Tennessee, the Demoeratic candidate opposed to 
Martin Van Biiren, and received 47 votes, none of them from 
Virginia. AVhen the legislature of Virginia xoled instructions 
to its senators to support Senator Thomas H. Benton’s resolu- 
tum expunging from the journal of the Senate the resolution 
of censure, I’yler, though admitting the right of instruction, 
could not ('onscientioiisly obey the mandate, and on the 2gth 
of Kehniary 1836 he resigned his seat. Hi* was by this time 
reckoned a W’hig, and his refusal to favour the Van Buren 
admini.stration lent colour to that view. In 1838 he became 
once more a member of the Virginia house of delegates, and 
in the .same year was cho‘'en president of the Virginia Coloni- 
zation Society, of which he had long been a ^'i<’e-president. 
In 1839 he made an unsiuressiul conte.st for the United Stales 
senatorshrp. In December of that year the Whigs, relying 
upon his record in Congress as a sufficient declaration of political 
faith, nominated him for vice-president on the ticket with 
William Henry Harrison, expecting that the nomination would 
win support tor the party in the South. Harrison and I’yler 
each received 234 electoral votes and were elected. On the 
4th of April 1841, one month after the inauguration, Harrison 
died, and Tyler became president. I’he detailed discussion 
of the events of his administration, 7841-1845, belongs to tlie 
history of the United Slates (see United States : History). He 
retained Harrison’s cabinet until his veto of the bill for a “ fiscal 
corporation ” led to the resignation of all tuc members except 
Daniel Webster, who was bringing to a close the negotiations 
with Lord A.shburton for the settlement of the north-eastern 
boundary dispute; and he not only opposed the recognition of 
the spoils .system in appointments and removals, but kept at 
their posts some of the ablest of the mini.sters abroad. He 
.stood, howe^Tr, as it were, midway between the two great 
partie.s, without the leadership or support of either; Van Buren, 
whose influence in the practical working of politics was still 
great, refused to recognize him as a Democrat, and the Whigs 
repudiated him as a Whig; while with Clay leading the majority 
in Congress, harmony between that body and the cxeimtive 
was from the first impossible. The annexation of Texas, 
achieved just before the close of his administration, seemed 
to commend him for a second term on that issue, and m May 
1844 he was renominated l.iy a convention of Democrats, 
irregularly dhosen, at Baltimore. Hie majority of the annexa- 
tionist.s, however, would not support him, and he had further 
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to meet the opposition of Van Buren, who had failed to secure 
the nomination in the regular Democratic convention, and 
of James K. Polk, the regular Democratic nominee. Tyler 
accepted the Baltimore nomination, but on the 20th of August 
withdrew from the contest. From this time until the eve of 
the Civil War he held no public office, but his opinions on 
political questions continued to be sought, and he was much in 
demand as a speaker on public occasions. In December i860, 
when South Carolina adopted its ordinance of secession, lyler, 
though sympathizing with the state, took firm ground against 
disunion and exerted hiiviself in behalf of peace. The legisla- 
ture of Virginia appointed him a commissioner to confer with 
President Buchanan and arrange, if possible, for the main- 
tenance of the stains quo in the matter of Fort Sumter, in 
Charleston harl)Our; but his efforts were unavailing. He did 
not abate his activity, however, and the Peace Congress which 
assembled at Washington on the 4th of February 1861, pur- 
suant to a resolution of the Virginia legislature, and over which 
he presided, was largely the result of his labours. The con- 
stitutional amendment proposed by the conference, however, 
did not meet with bis approbation, and his action in signing 
and transmitting the resolution to Congress was merely formal. 
On the 13th of February, while absent in Washington on this 
mission, lie was elected to the Virginia convention at Rich- 
mond, and took his seat on the ist of March. In the conven- 
tion he advocated immediate secession as the only proper 
course under the circumstances. He continued to serve as 
a member of the convention until it adjourned in December, 
in the meantime acting as one of the commissioners to nego- 
tiate a temporary union between Virginia and the Confederate 
States of America. He was also a member of the provisional 
Confederate (bngress from May 1861, wlicn the aipital of 
the ('onfederacy was removed from Montgomery, Alabama, 
to Richmond, lie was elected a member of the House of 
Representatives of the permanent Congress, but died on the 
j8iji of january 1862, in Richmond, before that body assembled. 

l^rcsident Tyler was twK'c married, first in 1813 to Mi.ss 
Letitia Christian (1790 1842), and second in 1844 to Miss Julia 
Gardiner (1820-1889). Hit son, Lyon Gardiner Tyler (b. 
1853), graduated at the university of Virginia in 1875, and 
practised law at Richmond, Virginia, from 1882 to 1888, when 
he became president of the college of William and Mary. 
Among his publications, besides Letters and Times of the Tylers, 
are Parties and Patronage in the United States (1890); Cradle 
of the Republic (igoo); England in America (1906) in the 

American Nation Senes,” and WiUtamshuri^, the Old Colonial 
Capital (1908). 

'riit-' principal authority for tlie life of Tyler, a.side Irom sjieechcs, 
nicssaK<‘S .md other documents, is Lyon (j. Tylei, Letters and Tunes 
of the 1 vlei.s (;? vols., Kichmond, Va , i884-t«o()). (W. MacD.*) 

TYLER, MOSES COIT (1835 1900), American author, was 
born in Griswold, Connecticut, on tlie 2nd of Augu.st 1835. 
At an early age he removed with his parents to Detroit, Michi- 
gan. He entered the university of Michigan in 1853, but in 
the next year went to Yale College, from which he graduated 
A.B. in 1857, and received the degree of A.M. in 1863. He 
studied for the ('ongregational ministry at the Yale Divinity 
School (1857 1858) and at the Andover 'I'heological Seminary 
(1858 1859), and held a pastorate at Ow^ego, New York, in 
1859 i860 and at Poughkeepsie in 1860-1862, Owing to ill 
health, however, and a change in his theological beliefs, he 
left the ministry. He became interested in physical training, 
and for some time (partly in Engkind) wTote and lectured on 
the subject, besides other journalistic work. He became 
professor of English language and literature in the university 
of Michigan in 1867, and held that position until 1881, except 
in 1873-1874, when he was literary editor jf the Christian 
Union] from 1881 until his death on the 28th of December 
1900 at Ithaca, New York, he was professor of American history 
at Cornell University. In 1881 he was ordained deacon in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and in 1883 priest, but ho 
never undertook parochial ivork. Most important among 


his works are his valuable and original History of Amricm 
Literature during the Colonial Time, (c vols., 187*8; 

revised in 1897), Literary History of the Atnerican Reveiu- 
tian, (2 vols., 1897). Supplementary to these two 

is his Three Men of Letters (1895), con taming biographical 
and critical chapters on George Berkeley, Timothy Dwight 
and Joel Barlow. In addition he published The BrawnviUe 
Papers (1869), a senes of essays on physical culture; a revision 
of Henry Morley s Manual of English Literature (1879); in 
Memoriam : Edgar Kelsey Apgar (1886), privately printed; 
Patrick Henry (1887), an excellent biography, in the •• American 
Statesmen Series and Glimpses of England : Social, Political, 
Literary (1898), a selection from hi.s sketches written while 
abroad. 

See Moses Coit Tyler," by Profes.sor William P. Trent, in The 
Forum (Ang. 1901), and an article by Professor George L Burr, in 
the Annual Report of the American Historical Associaiwn for uioi 
(vol. i.). 

TYLER, WAT [or WalterJ (d. 1381), English rebel, a man 
of obscure origin, was a native either of Kent or of Essex. 
Nothing definite is known of him previous to the outbreak of 
the peasant revolt in 1381, but Froissart says he had .served 
as a soldier in the French War, and a Kentishman in the 
retinue of Richard II. profe,ssed to identify him as a notorious 
rogue and robber of Kent. The name Tyler, or Teghler, is 
a trade designation and not a surname. 'The discontent of 
the rural labourers and of the poorer class of craftsmen in 
the towms, caused by the economic distress that followed the 
Black Death and the enactment of the Statute of Labourers 
in 1351, was brought to a head by the impo^sition of a poll 
tax in 1379 and again in 1381, and at the end of May in the 
latter year riots broke out at Brentwood in Essex; on' the 4th 
of June similar violence occurred at Dartford; and on the 
6th a mob several thousands strung seized the castle of Roches- 
ter and marched up the Medway to Maidstone. Here they 
eJiose Wat Tyler to lie their leader, and in the next few days 
the ri.sing spread over Kent, where much pillage and damage 
to property occurred. On the 10th 'I'ylcr seized Canterbury, 
.sacked the palace of Archbishop Sudbury, the chancellor, 
and beheaded three citizens as “ traitors.” Next day he led 
his followers, strengthened by many Kentish recruits, on the 
road to London, being joined at Maidstone by )ohn Ball 
{q.v), whom the mob had liberated from the arlffibishop’s 
prison. Reaching Blackheath on the 12th, the insurgents 
burnt the prisons in Southwark and pillaged the antibishop’s 
palace at Lambeth, while another body of rebels from Essex 
encamped ;it Mile End. King Richard 11 . was at the 'lower, 
but ni'ithcr the king’s counc'illors nor the municipal authorities 
kad lukeh any measures to eope with the rising. The draw- 
bridge of London Bridge having been lowered by treachery, 
Tyler and hi‘5 followers crossed the Thames; and being joined 
by thousands of London apprentices, artisans and criminals, 
they sacked and burnt John of Gaunt’s splendid palace of the 
Savoy, the official residence of the treasurer, Sir Robert Hales, 
and the prisons of Newgate and the Fleet. On the 14th 
Riehard IL, a boy of fourteen, undertook the perilous enter- 
prise of riding out to confer with the rebels beyond the city 
wall. At Mile End the king met Wat 7 ’yler; a lengthy and 
tumultuous conference, during which .several persons were 
slain, took place, in which Tyler demanded the immediate 
abolition of serfdom and all feudal services, and the removal 
of all restrictions on freedom of labour and trade, as well as 
a general amnesty for the insurgents. Richard had no choice 
but to concede these demands, and charters were immediately 
drawn up to give effect to them. While this was in progress 
Tyler with a small band of followers returned to the Tower, 
which they entered, and dragged forth Archbishop Sudbuiy 
and vSir Robert Hales from the chapel and murdered them 
on Tower Hill. During the following night and day London 
wa.s given oyer to plunder and slaughter, the victims being 
chiefly Flemish merchants, lawyers and personal adherents 
of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. Meantime the people 
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of property began to organize themselves for the restoration 
of order. On the 15th ol June, Richard, after confession 
and receiving the Sacrament, rode to Smithfield for a further 
conference with the rebels. Close to St Bartholomew’s Church 
he met Wat 'I’yler, who advanced from the ranks of the insur- 
gents and shook the king’s hand, bidding him be of good cheer. 
Tyler then formulated a number of fresh demands, including 
the confiscsUion of e{'clesiastical estates and the institution 
of social equality. Richard replied that the popular desire 
should be satisfied “ saving the regalities of the Crown.” 'J'ylcr 
Miereupon grew insolent, and in the altercation that ensued 
llic rebel leader was killed by the mayor, Sir William Wal- 
worth and john Standwick, one of the king’s squire'., 

'file rebels now handled their bows in a menacing fashion, 
but at the critical monicnt the young king w’ith great presence 
ol mind and ('oiirage spurred his horse into the open, crying, 
“ Sirs, will s'ou shoot your king ? 1 will be your chief and 

captain, you shall ha\a' from me all that you seek.” Richard 
then led tin- moh to a neighbouring meadow, where he kept 
them in parley till Walworth, \\ho liad returned within the city 
to summon the loyal eilizeris to the king's aid, rc'turncd with a 
sul'fK'ierit lollowiiig to overawe and disperse the rebels. With 
the death ot Wat Tyler the rising in London and the home 
counties qui(‘kly subsided, though in Isast Anglia it flickered 
a short time longer under the leadership of Jolin Wraw and 
(ieoffre> Litsier until suppressed by the energy of Henry 
Hespenser. bishop of Norwich. About no persons were exe- 
cuted for the rebellion in Kent and Ls.scx, iiK'luding John Ball, 
and Jack Strav, Tyler's chief lieutenant,’ The enfranchise- 
ment of villeins granted by Richard at the Mile Knd conference 
was revoked by parliament in 1382, and no permanent results 
were obtaintd for the peasants by Wat 'I'ylcr's revolt. 

Itim.iooHAcuY — 'fhe l)est orimtial accouni of the rebellion of 
Wat Tyler is tUo “ Auonimal Cliiouicle ol St Mary's, York," printed 
hyCi. M Tievclvaii in the tn^. Uni Ih'v. (1898), See al'io Thomas 
\Vnlsin}4hnin, Clirnniro 7 i Arifjhar (Rolls Sene.s, 1874); Froissart, 
C hrofiiclrs (edited by (r. C Macaulay, London, 1895) ; Andr^ R^ville, 
Jx SoulUirwrnt da, travaillevs d'Afi^leierrc en /jS'/ (Paris, 1808); 
C. Oman, Tile Great Revolt of ijSi (Oxford, moO), and The Political 
History oj England, vol. iv. (ed by W. Hunt and R L Poole, London, 
1900), ‘ (R. J. M.) 

TYLER, a city and the countv-scat of Smith county, 'fexas, 
U.S.A., about 115 m. by S, of Dallas. Pop. (i8go), 6qo8; 
(iqoo), 8o()(), of whom 2693 were negroes; (ic^od, estimate), 8765. 
'ft ler is .scrvx‘d by the International & Creat Northern and the 
Si Louis Soutli-VVestern railways. It is the seat of the T’yler 
Commercial College, of the East 'I'cxas Conservatory of Music 
and of two institutions for negroes — Texas C'ollege (1805; 
Colonx! Methodist Episcopal) and the East Texas Normal and 
Industrial Acadeni)’ (Baptist, 1905). The principal public 
buildings include the city hall, the county court-house, a Car- 
negie library tmd tl\e post offu'c and Federal Courts building. 
Sessions of the United States Circuit and District Courts, and 
of a state dis\rii# well , as of the county court, arc held 

in d’yler^- .Tyler is ^situated in a prosperous agricultuml region, 
and has various manufactures. The St Louis South-Western 
railv\ay‘ n)aintains general ofiiees and machine-shop.s here. 
'I’tler, nafned in Itonour of President John Tyler, was settled 
in 1S47, wa4*ingpi]()orated as a town in 1870 and. was chartered 
as a cilydn 1907. ' 

TYLOPODA (Cr. for boss-footed, in reference to the 
cushion-like pads forming the soles of the feet), the scientific 
name of the section of ruminating artioductylc ungulate mam- 
mals (sec AK'i'ioDArT'S'T.A) now rcprc'sented by the 'Old World 
(pmels (see C'\MLi,)and the South American Llamas (sec Llama). 

CharaUers. —ln the squill there is a .saj-oHal crest; the tympanic 
bulla is filled witli cancellous tissue; the (.oiidvle of the lower jaw is 
roiinrled; and the picMuaxillae, or anterior bones of the upper jaw, 
have the lull number of incisor teeth in the youtiR state, the outer- 
most of these l>eing persistent through life as an isolated tooth. 
The tusk-lilce canines arc prc.sent in both javws, those of the lower jaw 

' Mr F. W. D* Brie [Enghsh HisUwical Review, 190O), vol. xxi , 
advances the theory that Tyler and Straw arc one and the same 
person. 


being differentiated from the long, horizontal and spatulate iticiborb ; 
in form they are sub-erect and pointed. The crowns ol the molar.'. 
belon<4 to the crescentic or .selenodont type, and are tall-crowned or 
hyjisodont; but one or more of the antenor premolars is usuallv 
detached from the series, and of simple pointed form. The hinder 
part ol the body is much contracted, and the lemur long and verti- 
cally placed, so that the knee-joint is lower 111 position, and the thigh 
altogether more detached from the abdomen tlian in most mammaF 
'J'he limbs are long, but wnth only two digits (the third and fourtlb 
developed on eacli, no traces of any of the others being present. 
'J'lie trapezoid and magnum of the carpus and the cuboid and navi- 
cular ol the taisus are distinct. The two cannon bones of each limb 
are confluent for the greater part of their length, though separated 
for a considerable distance at the low'cr end. Their lower articular 
surfaces, instead of being pulley-likc, w'lth deep ridges and grooves, 
as m other Artiodactyla, are simple, roundi-cl and smooth The 
first phalanges are e.vpaiided at their lower ends, and the wide, 
depressed middle jihakinges embedded in a broad cutaneous pad 
torming the sole of the foot, on which the animal rests in wal Icing 
instead ol on the hoofs. The terminal phalanges are small and 
nodular, not flattened on their inner or opposed surfaces, and not 
comple tely encased in hoofs, but bearing nails on their upper surface 
only. The neck is long and curved, and its verlclirae are lemarkabk 
for the position of the canal (or the transmission of the vertebral 
arterv, which does nol perl orate the tran.sver.se jirocess, but passes 
obliquely through the anterior part ol the pedicle of the arch. There 
are no horns or antler.s. Though these animals nnninatc, the 
stomach diflers considerably 111 the details ol its construction from 
that of the I’erora. The interior of the rumen or paunch has no tags 
or vilh on its siirlace, and (here is no distinct psalterium or manyplie.s 
Both first and second eompartmenls aic lemarkalile foi tlie presence 
of a number oi pouches or a-lN in then walls, witli muscular parti 
tioiis, and a sphincter-liKe arrangement of then orifices, by which 
they cun lie shut oil from the rest of the cn\itv, and into whieli 
the fluid jiortioii only of the contents of tin* stomach is allowed to 
enter, d'lie placenta is difluse, not cotyledonary. Fniivlly, tlie 
'I'ylopoda differ not only from other ungulates, but from all othei 
mammals, in the fact that the red corpuscles of the bloorl, 
instead of being circular in outline, are oval as in the infcnot 
vertebrate classes 

Camels, T)f the two existing generic representatives of tlu^ 
Cameluiae (as the family in which they are both includerl is named), 
the Old World tdinAs’ {Camel us) aie' rhoracteri/ed by their great 
bodily size, and the presence of one or Iw'o fleshy humps, w’hich 
dimmish or increase in size according to the |)h>'sieal condition ol 
the animals themselves There is a total oi 34 teeth, arranged 
as ? c |. /> L ni 4| Of these the first iqiper pnanolar is a simp).* 
tooth placed close behind the j)rema\illa and separated by a long 
gap from the two other teeth of the same series; while the lowei 
incisors, ot which the outermost is the largest, are directed partially 
foiwvards. The skull is elongated, with an overhanging occiput, 
complete bonv runs to the orbits, and the preiuaxillae separated 
from the arched and rather Ion;; nasals The vertebrae are C 7, 
D \2, L 7, S 4 and Ca. 1 ; to 13. Tin* ears are short and rounded; 
the toes of the broad feet very imperfectly separated; the tail is 
well de\Tlo])ed. with a terminal tiitt ; and the straight hair is nol 
tvoolly. 

Llamas — Although the name llama properly applies onlv to one 
of the dome.stirated breeds, zoologically it is taken to include all tlu- 
South American representatives of the Camelidae, Avhich form th'* 
genus Lama In this '.euse, llamas are characterized as follows 
The dentition m the adult is ?, L ^ ■ 1 . /’• L Hi total ^2. In the 
upper jaw there is a comjiressed, sharp-pointed, tusk-like incisor 
near the hind edge of the premaxilla, followed in the male at least 
by a moderate-sized, jiointed, curved ranine in the antenor jmrt ol 
the maxilla. The isolated canine-like j>remolar which follows m the 
camels is not pre.sent. The teeth ol the eheek-senes which are in 
contact With each other consist of two small premolars (the first 
almost rudimentary) and three broad molars, constructed generallv 
like those of Camelns. In the hnver jaw the three incisors are long, 
spatnlat(‘ and horizontal, with the outer one the smallest. Next 
to the latter is a curved, sub-erect canine, followed after an mterv^al 
by an isolated minute and often deciduous simjile conical premolai ; 
then a conti.guous senes of one premolar and three molar.s, w'hicli 
difler from tiiose of recent species of Camelus in having a small 
accessory column a1 the anterior outer edge. The skull gimerallv 
nsemblt's that of Canwlus, the relatively larger brain-cavity and 
orbits and less develojied cranial ndges being due to its smaller 
Hze. The nasal bones are shorter and broader, and are joined by 
the premaxillae. Vertebrae C. 7. D. 12, L. 7, S. 4. Ca. 15 to 20 
Ears rather long and pointed. No hump. Feet narrowg the toes 
being more scjiarated than in the camels, and each with a distinct 
plantar pad. 7 'ail short. Hair\" co\'cring long and w^oolly. Size 
.smaller and general form lighter than in the camels. Llamas 
are now confined to the western and southernmo.st parts of South 
America, though fossil remains have bcerv found in the caves ol 
Brazil, and in the jiampas of the Argentine Republic (See also 
Alpaca; Guanaco; Llama and Vicugna.) 

Fossil History. — As regards the jiast histor}' of the group, remains 
of fossil species of Camelus have been obtained from the superficial 
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deposits of various parts of Russia, Rumania and Siberia, and 
others Irom the Lower Pliocene of northern India; the molar teeth 
of tiiese latter presenting the additional column referred to above 
as distinguishing those of the llamas from those of modern camels. 
In addition to these Dr M. Sch lessor has described remains of a large 
lamel-like animal from China, with apparently generalized affinities, 
lor which the name of Paracamelus is proposed. Mine Paylow. 
of Moscow, has brouliht to notice a fossil camel-skull of great in- 
ten st, which was collected in the district Alcxandrie, of the goveni- 
ment of Kherson, Russia. Unfortunately, the precise age of the 
formation from which it was obtained is’ unknown, but it is con- 
sidered probable that it dates from the later Tertiary. Although 
It lias the deciduous dentition. Mine T’avlow considers herself 
instilled in reh'rrmg the Kherson skull to the genus Procamelus 
]n(wiouslv known only irom th(' Lower Pliocene or Upper Miocene 
strata ol North America, and diffenrig from modern camels, among 
other features, by the retention of a fuller scries ol premolar teeth 
Part ol the cannon-bone of a camel from another district in Russia 
IS pro’»usionally assigned to the same species. Possibly this Russian 
ramel (Procawelus khersonenst^). as it is called, may form the 
connecting link between the typical Procamelus of North America 
and the fossil camel {Camelus sivalensis) of the Siwalik Hills of 
India. Be tins as it may, the identification of a North American 
typ ' of camel from the Tertiary strata of eastern Europe forms 
anoMn'r connecting link between the extinct launas of the northern 
h-iU the Old World and North America, and thus tends to show 
tha! the claim of America to be the exclusive birthplace ol many 
Old World types may have to be reconsidered. 

R<‘niains of camels (C. thomasi) have also been found in the 
Pleisfdiene strata ol Oran and Ouen Seguen, in Algeria; and cer- 
tain remains from the Isle of Samos have been assigne<I to the 
same genus, although tlw reference requires confirmation. The 
Algerian Pleistocene camel was donbth'ss the direct ancestor of 
th'‘ living African specie.s, which it serves to connect with the 
extinct i'. srualen'^ts. 

In North America, apart from certain still older and more primi- 
tive' mammals, with teeth of the tul>ercular type, the earliest 
known foim w'hich can definitely Ix' included in the camel-senes is 
Pratvlopns, of the Uinta or t^])per Kocene. In this creature, 
which vN-as not larger than a European hare, there was the full 
number of teeth, which formed a n‘gular series, without any long 
gaps, and with the canines but little iHlier than the incisors, while 
the hmdiT cheek-teeth, although of the crescentic ty))e, were 
low-crowned. In both jaws the anterior front-teeth were of a cutting 
and compressed typ('. Unfortunately, the skull is incomplete, 
anil the rest of the skeleton very imperfectly known; but sufficient 
ol the former remains to sliow that the socket of the eye was open 
behind, and ol the lalter to indicate that m the hind-foot, at any 
rate, tile upper bones of the two functional toes had not coalesced 
into a cannon bone. The lateral hind* toes (that is to .say the second 
and fifth of the typical senes) had, however, become rudimentary; 
although it is probable that the corresponding digits of the iore- 
limb were functional, so that this foot was four-toed In old 
muividiKiU the bones of the forearm (radius and ulna) became 
welded together about half way down, although they remained 
free abov On the other hand it ajipears that the smaller bone ol 
tlie log (fibula) was welded to the larger one (tibia), and that its 
upper portion had disappeared. Nothing is known of the neck 
vertebrae. It is, of course, evident that there must have been an 
earlier form in which all the feet were four- toed, and the bones of 
the lorearni and lower part of the leg separate. 

A stage higher in the series, viz. in the Oligocene, we meet with 
Poebr other nm, in which a distinct increase in bodily size is notice- 
able. as also in the relative length of the two bones which unite 
in the higher types to form the cannon-bone. Moreover, the 
crowns of the hinder cheek teeth are taller, and more distinctly 
crescentic, both feet are two-toed, thi* ulna and radius are fused, 
and the fibula is represented only by its lower part. In the verte- 
brae of the neck tlie distinctive cameloid characters had already 
made their appearance On the other hand, the skull was short 
and iahbit-lik(*. showing none of the characteristic features of 
mo leni camels. 

Tn the l#ower Miocene occurs Protomcryx or Gomphothermm, iii 
which there is a considerable increase m the matter of bodily size, 
the two metacarpal and metatarsal bones (or those which unite m 
the latter forms to constitute the cannon-bones) being double the 
length of the corresponding elements in Protylcpus, These bones, 
although separate, have their adjacent .surfaces more closely applied 
th.an IS the case in tlie latter; while in this and the earlier genera 
the terminal toe bones indicate that the foot was of the normal 
hiK^fed type. Tn the skull the socket of the eye is surrounded bv 
bone; while the dentition begins to approximate to the camel 
type — notably by the circumstance that tlie lower canine is either 
separated by a ,gap from the outermost incisors, or that its crown 
assumes a backwardly curved shape. In Protolahis of the Middle 
Miocene, while no cannon-bone is formed, the first and second pairs 
of incisor teeth are retained, and the limbs and feet arc short and 
disproportionately small. In the Upper Miocene we come to a 
distinct type — Procamelus — which is entitled to be regarded as 
a camel, and approximates in size to a small llama. Here the 
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metacarpals and metatarsals have partially united to form cannon- 
bones. the skull has assumed tlie elongated form characteristic of 
modern camels, with the loss of the first and second pairs of upper 
incisors, and the devjelopment of gaps m front ol and behind each 
of the next three teeth, that is to say, the third incisor, the canine 
and the first cheek-tooth. The approximately contemporaneous 
Pliauchonta makes another step by the loss oi the second lower 
check-tooth. Both these genera have the toe-bones of the ir- 
regular nodular form distinctive of modern camels, so that we may 
safely infer that the feet themselves had assumed the cushion - 
type. 

In one species of Procamelus the metacarpals and metatarsals 
coalesced into cannon-bones late in life; but when we come to the 
Pleistocene Camelops such union took place at an early stage oL 
existence, and was thorouflihly complete. In the living members 
of tlie group it occurs before birth. The species of Camelops 
were probably fully as large as llamas, and some, at any rate, 
resembled lh<-se animals as regards the number of teeth, the incisors 
being reduced to one upper and three lower pairs, and the cheek- 
teeth to four or hve in the upper and four in the lower jaw; the total 
number of teeth thus being 28 or 30 in place ol the 44 of Poebfothe- 
rium. The sole difference between Camelops and Llama seems to 
consist in certain structural details ol the lower cheek-teeth An 
allied extinct genus [Eschatius] is also distinguished by certain 
features in the dentition 

Apart from Procamelus the foregoing genera are exclusively 
North American. A lower jaw from the Pleistocene deposits of 
that continent has, however, been referred to the Old World 
Camelus 

In addition to the al>ove there is an extraordinary’- North American 
Miocene giraffe-necked camel {A Iticamelus) , a (.reature of the size 
of a giralfe. witli similarly elongated neck and limbs, and evidently 
adapted for browsing on trees. The leet and number of teeth 
were generally .similar to those ol Procamelus. llnlike the giraffe, 
the length ol the limbs is due to the elongation of their upper 
segments, and that of the neck to the lengthening of only the hinder 
vertebrae. 

In caverns and siiperhcial deposits ot South America occur 
remains of extinct spi’cies more or less closely related to modern 
llamas; but previous to the Upper Pliocene the group is unknown 
in South America, which it ri’achecl from thb north. 

All the foregoing genera are included m the sub-family Camelidae. 
I’arallel to this is. however, the North American family Leptomerv- 
cliidai- (Ilvpertragiilidae), as represented by Leptomeryx, Camelch- 
meryx and Leptorvodon, which presents reiiiarkable resemblances, 
especially in the type genus, to the Tragiilina (.sec Chkvrotain); 
camel-like features being, however, apparent in the two genera 
last mentioned. Generalized features are also displayed by the 
Oli.goccne liypisodus, which in its short skull and large broits 
presents a curious approximation to the African dik-dik antelopes 
of the genus Madoqua (see Antklope). Again, the remarkable 
horned North American Olif,’ocenc genus Protoceras, while dis- 
playing resemblances to Leptomeryx and I vptoreodon, presents also 
points of similarity to the Tragulma and Pc’-ora (ly.v). 

The North American genus Oreodan typifies a second family 
included by Prole.s.sor W. B. Scott in the Tylopoda and generally 
known as the Oreodonti lae As Oreodon is. however, antedated 
bv Mcrycoidodon, the latter name i.s jiroperly entitled to stand, 
m which case the family .should Ik' called Agriochocri’lae. Jl i.s not 
easy to jMiiiit out the characters in w’hieh the family approximates 
^ the Camelidae, and only its general characteristics can be 
ihdicated The family ranges in North America from the Upper 
Eocene to the Low’cr Miocene, but Oreodon (or Merycoidodon), 
which is typified by an animal of the .size of a sheep, is OKgocene. 
In the OreoJontinae or typical section of the family, which includes 
several genera nearly allied to Oreodon, tlu‘ skull is shorter and higher 
than in the camels, wdth a swollen brain-case, a preorbital gland- 
ptl. the condyle of the lower jaw transversely elongated, the 
tympanic bulla hollow, and the orbit surrounded bv boiu*. The 
dentition comprises the typical 44 teeth, ol which th«‘ molars are 
short-crowned, with four crescentic cusps on those of the upper 
jaw (selenodont D’pe) The iiio.sl characteristic dental feature is, 
however, the assumption of the form and function of ,a canine by 
the first lower premolar; the lower canine being incisor-like. The 
tail IS very long; and the feet have five functional toes, with com- 
plete but short metacarpals or metatarsals. In the Miocene 
Agriochoerus. which tv’^iiftes a second sub-familv (Agnochoerinae), 
there is no gland-pit in the skull of which the orbit is open behind; 
while the upper incisors are wanting in the adult and the terminal 
toe-bones are claw-like rather than of the hoofed t>q)e. The molars 
are less completely selenodont than in the type genus. It is note- 
worthy that a molar from the Tertian^’^ of India has been referred 
to Agr%ochoerus, a determination which if correct probably indicates 
the occurrence of Oreodonts in the unknown Tertiary deposits 
of Central Asia. It may be added that in the Oreodontidae the 
vertebral artery pierces the transverse processes of the cervical 
vertebrae in the normal manner. 

The earliest representatives of the Tvlopoda according to Professor 
Scott is the Middle Eocene genus Homacodon, typifying the family 
Homacodontidae, which is regarded a.s the common ancestor of both 
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Camclidae and Oreodontulae, with resemblances to the European 
Olif^ocene genu^i Jhihnbune (see Artiodactyla). Homacodon was 
an animal ol tlie size of a rabbit, with five toes (ot wdiicli only 
tive were functional to (‘ach foot) and 44 teeth, of winch the molars 
tubarculaled {hunodont), with six columns on those of the upper 
jttw; the jiremolars being ol a cutting t\7)e It should be added 
that this generalized animal is not unfrequenlly classed among the 
ancestral pigs, but its camcline affinities are strongly emphasized 
by I’ro lessor Scott. 

I./rEKATURK — W. 11 Scott, ‘'On Ibe Osteology of Pciebrothrr- 
iuni," Journal of Morphoto^’y (i«9i), vol. v. ; “The Osteology of 
I'lotoceras “ (1893), ibid,, vol. xi.; J. L. Wortman, “On the Osle- 
ol(jg\ of Agriochoerus." Bull Amev. Museum (1893). vol vii.; “ The 
Extinct CamelKhu’ of Nortli America" (1898). ibid. vol. x.; 
W. D. Matthew, “ The Skull of Hypisodiis " (1901), ibid., vol. xvi. 
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TYLOJR, EDWARD BURNETT (1832 - ). English anthro- 

pologist, was born at (amberwell, London, on the 2nd of 
October 1832, the son of Joseph Tylor, a brassiounder. Alfred 
Tylor, the geologist, was an elder brother. Jlis parents were 
members of the Society of Friends, at one of whose schools, at 
Grove House, Tottenham, he was educated. In 1848 he entered 
his father's manufactory in London, but at about the age of 
twenty he was threatened with consumption and iorced to 
abandon biisine.ss. During 1855-1856 he travelled in the 
Fniled Stales of AmiTica to recruit his health. Proceeding 
in 1856 to Culia, he met Henry C'hristy the ethnologist, w'ith 
whom he visited Mexico. 'J’\lor’s assoi'iation with ( hristv 
greatly stimulated his awakening interest in .anthropologx , 
and his vi.sit to Mexico, with ils rich prehistoric remains, led 
him to make a .syslematic .sUidv of the science. While on a 
visit to (annes he mote a record of his observations, entitled 
AiuiJiuac ; (W, Mexico and the Mrxuans, Ancivni and Modern, 
which was published in 1861. In 1(865 appeared Rei>ear( lies' 
into the Early History 0/ Mankind, whicli made Tylor's reputa- 
tion. It showed great reseandi, original insight, and much 
ronstrudive power in the formation of systematic view's. The 
chapters on early myths and their geographical distribution 
are especually valuabie. The w'ork reached a third edition in 
1878. d'his book was followx^d in 1871 by the more elaborate 
Primitive Culture : Researches into the IMMopment of Mytholo^v^ 
I^hilosophy, Religion, Language, Art and Custom, which at once 
became the standard general treatise on anthropolog^'. Tylor's 
treatment ol animism (ehs.xi.-xvii.) was particularly elaborate, 
and he first determined the limits of that province of anthro- 
pology intending it to include ‘‘the ge.neral doctrine of souls, 
and other .spiritual beings." In 1881 T)lor published a smaller 
and more popular handbook on Anthropology. His work had 
already met with recognition, in 1871 he was elected F.R.S., 
and in 1875 received the honorary degree of D.T.L. from the 
university of Oxford. 11 c was appointed keeper of the Uni- 
y(‘r.sit^' Museum at Oxford in 18S3, and reader in anthropology 
in 1884. In 1888 he was appointed first (lifTord IcOurer at 
Aberdeen* llbiyersity^ and delivered a two rears' course on 

Natural Religion." In 1896 lie became first profes.sor of 
anthropology* at J'fJxfor^. At the end of 11)07 tlie Clarendon 
Press pu Wished a Yolurrie of Anthropological Essays, 'io wFich 
A’anous representative scholars of a younger generation in the 
same field contributed, the essiiys being dedicated and 
presented lo Tyfof.as a mark of lionour; and this collection 
includes npt.,prry^ a bibliography of his publications by Mi.s.s 
Frcire-Marrero;'biit-' also an appreciation of Tylor’s life-work 
by Andrew Lang. 

TYpANOH, Or Tympanum (Or. rc/xTraiw, from nWetv, 
to strike), a name applied by the Romans to both kettledrum 
and tambourine, in. the ca.se of the latter .sometime^ (jualified 
by letie. The" tympanum leve, generally included among the 
i}^pana^ described as being like a sieve, was the tambourine 
used in the rites of Parehus and Cybcle. Pliny doubtless 
described half pearls, having one side round and the other fiat, 
as tympania, on account of their resemblance to the tympanum 
•or kettledrum, which, in its primitive form, innocent of screws 
or mechanism for tightening the head, exactly re.sembled the 
half pearl. Durihg the middle ages the tympanum was gene- 
rally a tambourine^ the kettledrum being known as nacaire. 


In architecture the term tympanum is given to the triangular 
space enclosed between the horizontal cornice of the entabla- 
ture and the sloping cornice of the pediment. Though sometimes 
left plain, in the most celebrated Greek temples it was filled with 
sculpture of the highest standard ever attained. In Romanesiiiie 
and Gothic work the term is applied to the .space above the 
lintel or architrave of a door and the dischiirging arch over 
it, which was also enriched either with geometrical patterns or 
in later work with group.s of figures; tho.se in continental work 
are usually arranged in tiers. The upper portion of a gable, 
when enclosed with a liorizontal string-course, is also termed 
a tympanum. 

TYNDALE (or Tindai.e), WILLIAM {c. 1492-1536). translator 
of the New' 'jestarnent and Pentateuch (see Birle, Enulish), 
was horn on the Welsh liordcr, probably in Gloucester.shire, 
some time between 1490 and 1495. ]n Easter term 1510 he 
went to Oxford, where Foxe .says lie was entered ol Magdalen 
Hall. He took his M.A. degree in 1515 and removed to Cam- 
bridge, where Erasmus had helped to establish a reputation for 
(ireck and theology. Ordained to the priesthood, probably 
towards the do.se of 1521, he entered the household of Sir 
John Walsh, Old Sodbury, Gloucr.stcrshire, as chaplain and 
domestic tutor. Here he li\'ed for two years, using his leisure 
in preaching in the villages and at Bristol, conduct which brought 
him into colli.sinn with the hackw'ard clergv of the district, 
and led to his being summoned fieforc the chancellor ot W’orccster 
(William of Malvern) as a .su.specled heretic; hut he was allowed 
to depart without receiving censure or giving any undertaking. 
But the persecution of the clcrg\- led him to seek an antidote lor 
vhat he regarded as the corruption of the Cluirch. and he re- 
solved to translate the New Tc.stanicnt into the ^erllacular. 
In this he hoped to get help from Ciithhert Tunstall, bishop 
of London, and so " with the good will of his master " he left 
Gloucester in the summer of 1523. Tiinslijll di^dppointed 
him, .so he got emplo}'iTienl as a preacher at St ])un.stan's-in- 
the-West, and workeef at his translation, living as chaplain in 
the hou.se of Humphrey Monmouth, an alderman, and forming 
a firm friendship with John Frith; but finding jniblication 
impos.sihlc in England, he .sailed for Hamburg in May 1524. 
After visiting Luther at Wittenberg, he settled with hi.s amanu- 
ensis William Roy in (blogne, where he had made .some progress 
in printing a 4to edition of his New Testament, when the 
work was discovered by John (ochlaeus, dean at Frankfurt, 
who not only got the .s<malc of Cologne to interdict further 
printing, but warned Henry VIII. and W'olsey to watch the 
English ports. Tyndale and Roy escaped wnth their sheets 
to Worms, where the 8vo edition w-as completed in 1526. 
Copie.s were smuggled into England but w'cre buppres.scd by 
the bishops, and William Warhani, urchbi.shop of Canlerbiiry, 
even bought up copies on the ('ontinent to destroy them. At- 
tempts were made to seize l'}Tidalc at Worms, but he found 
refuge at Marburg with Jdu’lip, landgrave of He.s.^c. There he 
probably met Patrick Hamilton, and was joined by John 
Frith. About this time he ehanged his views on the Pmcharist 
and swung clean over from transubstantialion to the advanced 
Zwinghan position. His Parable of the Wicked Mammon (1528), 
Obedience of a Christen Man (1528), in which the two great 
principles (;l the English Reformation are set out, viz. the 
authority of Scripture in the Church and the supremacy of the 
king in the sUitc, and Pradyse of Prelates (1530), a strong in- 
dictment of the Roman Church 4ind also of Henry VIII.'s 
divorce proceedings, were all printed at Marburg. In 1529 
on his way to Hamburg he was wrecked on the Dutch coast, 
and lost his newly completed translation of Deuteronomy. 
l,atcr in the year he went to Antwerp, wdiere he conducted his 
share of the classic controversy with Sir Thomas More. After 
Henry Vlll.bs change of attitude towards Rome, Stephen 
Vaughan, the English envoy to the Nctherlan Is, suggested 
Tyndale \s return, but the reformer feared ex'clesiaslical hostility 
and declined, Henry then demanded his .surrender from the 
emperor as one who was spreading sedition in England, and 
Tyndale left Antwerp for two years, returning in 1533 and 
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busying himself with revising his translations. In May 1535 
he was betrayed by Henry Phillips, to whom he had shown 
much kindness, as a professing student of the new faith. 'Fhc 
intperial officers imprisoned him at Vilvordc Castle, the state 
prison, 6 m. from Brus.sels, where, in spite of llie great 
efforts of the English merchants and the appeal of Thomas 
Cromwell to Archbishop Carandolel, president of the council, 
and to the governor of the castle, he was tried lor heresy and 
condemned. On ilie 6th of August 1536 lie was strangled at 
thd stake and his body afterwards burnt. Though long an 
exile from his native land, Tyndale was one of the greatest 
forces of the ICnglish Reformation. His writings show sound 
scholarsliip and high literary power, while they helped to 
shape the tliought of the Puritan party in England. His 
translation of the Bible was so sure and happy that it formed 
the basis of subsequent renderings, especially tliat oi the 
authorized version of i6ji. Besides the New Testament, tlie 
Pentateuch and Jonah, it is believed that he finished in prison 
the section of the Old 'I'estament extending from Joshua to 
Chronicles. 

liesifle the woi'ks already named Tyndale wrote A Prologue 
on the Epistle to the Ponian<! An Exposition of the ist Epistle 

of John (1531). An Evpositiou of Matthew v. mi. (1532), a treatise 
on the sacraments (1533), and possibly anotlicr (no longer extant) 
on matrimony (1530). 

The works of "J'yndale were tirsl published along with tJiose of 
John Frith {q v ) and Robert Barnes, “ three worthy martyrs and 
principal teachers of the Church of England," by John Day. in 
157^ (folio). A new edition of the works of Tyndale and Trith. 
by T. Uussi'll, was published at I.ondon (1H28-1831). His Doctnnal 
Treatises and Introductions lo Different Portions of the Holy Scripture 
were published bv the Barker Society in 1848. For biography, 
see Foxe’s Acts and Monuments; R. Demaus, William Tyndale 
(London, 1871); also the liitrodiKtioii to Mombert’s critical re]M'int 
of Tyndalf‘’s Pentateuch (New York, 1884). where a bibliography 
is given. 

TYNDALL, JOHN (1820-1893), British natural philosopher, 
was born in Co. Carlow, Ireland, on the 2nd of August 1820, 
his fathi'r being the son of a small landowner in poor circum- 
stanecs, but a man of more iban ordinary ability. With Darwin 
and Huxley his name is inseparably connected with the battle 
which began in the middle of the 19th centur)" for making the 
new standpoint of modern science jiart of the ai'cepted philo- 
sophy in general life. For many years, indeed, he came to repre- 
sent to ordinary Englishmen the typical or ideal professor of 
physics. His strong, picturesque mode of seizing and expressing 
things gave him an immense living influence both in speech and 
writing, and disseminated a popular knowledge of physical 
science such as had not previously existed. But besides being 
a true educator, and perhaps the greatest popular teacher of 
natural philosophy in his generation, he was an earne.st and 
original observer and explorer ol nature. 

Tyndall was to a large extent a self-made man ; he had no 
early advantages, but with indomitable earnestness devoted 
himself to study, to which he was stimulated by the writings 
of Carlyle. He passed from a national school in Co. Carlow 
to a minor po.st (1839) in the Trisb ordnance .survey, thence 
,(1842) to the English survey, attending mechanics’ institute 
lectures at Preston in Lancashire. He then became for a time 
(1844) a railway engineer, and in 1847 ^ teacher at Queenwood 
College, Hants. Thence wdth much spirit, and in face of many 
difficulties, he betook himself, with his colleague Edw'ard 
Frankland, to the university of Marburg (1848-1851), where, by 
intense ipplication, he obtained his doctorate in two years. 
His inaugural dissertalion was an essay on screw- surfaces. 

Tyndall’s first original work in physical science was in his 
experiments with regard to magnetism and diamagnetic polarity, 
on which he was chiefly occupied from 1850 to 1855. While 
he was still lecturing on natural philosophy at Queenw'ood College, 
his magnetic inve.stigations made him known in the higher 
circles of the scientific world, and through the initiative of Sir 
E. Sabine, treasurer of the Royal Society, be was elected F.R.S. 
in June 1852. In 1850 he had made Faraday’s acquaintance, 
and shortly before the Ipswich meeting of the BriHsh Associa- 
tion in 1851 he began a lasting friendship with T. II. Huxley. 
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The two young naen stood for chairs of physics and natural 
history respectively, first at Toronto, next at Sydney, but they 
were in each case unsuccessful. On the uth of February 1853, 
however, Tyndall gave, by invitation, a Friday evening lecture 
(on “ The Influence of Material Aggregation upon the Manifesta- 
tions of Force ”) at the Royal Institution, and his public reputa- 
tion was at once established. In the following May he was 
cho.sen profe.ssor of natural philosophy at the Royal Institution, 
a post which exactly suited his striking gifts and made him a 
colleague of Faraday, whom in i866 he .succeeded as scientific 
adviser lo the Trinity House and Board of Trade, and in 1867 as 
superintendent of the Royal Institution. His reverent attach- 
ment to Faraday is beautifully manife.sted in his memorial 
volume called Faraday as a Discoverer (1868). 

The more original contributions which 'fyndall made to 
science arc dealt with elsewliere, in the articles concerned with 
liic various subjects (see Heat, ike,). But his inquiries into 
glacier motion were notable alike for his iissociation with Switzer- 
land and for prolonged controversy with other men of science 
on the subject. In 1854, after the meeting of the British 
Association in Liverpool, a memorable visit occurred to the 
Penrhyn slate quarries, where the question of slaty cleavage 
arose in his mind, and ultimately led him, w'ith Huxley, to 
Switzerland to study the phenomena of glaciers. Here the 
mountains seized him, and he became a constant vi.silor and 
one of the most intrepid and most resolute ot explorers; among 
other feats of climbing he was the first to ascend the Weiss- 
horn ( 1 86i ). 'J’he strong, vigorous, heallhfulness and enjoyment 
wdiich permeate the record of his Alpine work arc magnificent, 
and traces of his influence remain in Switzerland to this day. 
J'hc problem of the flow of glaciers occupied his attention for 
year.s, and his views brought him into acute conflict with others, 
particularly J. 1). Forbes and James Thomson. JCvery one knew 
tliat glaciers moved, but the questions were how they moved, 
lor what reason and by what mechanism. Some thought they 
slid like solids; others that they flowed like liquids; others that 
they crawJed by alternate expan.sion and contraction, or by 
alternate freezing and melting; others, again, that they broke 
and mended. 'I’hus there arose a chaos of controversy, illumi- 
nated by definite measurements and observations. Tyndall’s 
own summary of the course of research on the subject was as 
follow's : — 

Tilt* idea ol hcmi- fluid motion bHon^s tniinly to Rendu; the 
proof oi the quicker central flow belongs iii part to Rendu, but almost 
wholly to Agassiz and Forbes; the prool of the retardation of the bed 
belongs to Forbes alone; v hiU; the discoN'eri' of the locus of the point 
ol nuxinium motion belongs, I .suppose, to me. 

But while Forbes asserted that ice w^as viscous, Tyndall 
denied it, and insisted, as the result of his observations, on the 
ffuw being due to fracture and regelation. All agreed that ice 
flowed as if it were a viscous fluid ; and of this apparent viscosity 
James Thomson offered an independent explanation l)y the 
application of pure thermodynamical theory, which 'lyndall 
considered inefficient to account for the facts he ohsened. 
It is unnecessary^ here to rake among the ashes of this prolonged 
dispute, but it may be noted that Helmholtz, who, in his lecture 
on “ Ice and Glaciers,” adopted Thomson’s theoiyy afterwards 
added in an appendix that he had come to the conclusion that 
Tyndall had " assigned the essential and principal cause of 
glacier motion in referring it to fracture and regelation ” 
(.865). 

Tyndall’s investigations of the transparency and opaciti^ of 
gases and vapours for radiant heat, which occupied him during 
many years (1859-1871), are frequently considered his chief 
scientifu' work. But his activities were essentially niany- 
.sided. He definitely established the absorptive power of dear 
aqueous vapour — a point of great mctcrological significanc'e. 
He made brilliant experiments elucidating the blue of the skv, 
and discovered the precipitation of organic vapours by means 
of light. He called attention to curious phenomena occurring 
in the track of a luminous beam. He examined the opacity of 
the air for sound in connexion with lighthouse and siren work, 
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and he finally clinched the proof of what had been already sub- 
stantially demonstrated by several others, viz. that germ-free 
air did not initiate putrefaction, and that accordingly “spon- 
taneous generation " as ordinarily understood was a chimera 
(1875-1876). One practical outcome of these researches is the 
method now always adopted of sterilizing by a succession of 
gentle warmings, sufficient to kill the developed micro-organisms, 
instead ot by one fierei' heating attempting to attack tlic more 
retractor\ undeveloped germs of t he same. This method of inter- 
mittent sterilization originated with Tyndall, and it was an im- 
portant contribution to biological .science and industrial practice. 

For the substantial publication ot these researches reference 
must he made to the Transactions of the Royal Society, but an 
account ot many of them was incorporated in his best-known 
liooks, namely, the tamous Heat as a Mode of Motion (186,^; and 
later editions to i88o), the first popular exposition of the me- 
ehani('al theory ot heat, which in 1862 had not reached the text- 
books; The Forms of Water, (\:r. (1872); Lectures on L/g/?/ (1873); 
Floating Matter in the zl/>(i88i); (hi Sound ; revised 1875, 
188 1 8(1,^). 'I'he original memoirs themselves on radiant heal 

and on magnetism were collected and issued as two large volumes 
under the following titles: Dianiagnelim and Magne-ervstaUie 
(1870); Contributions to Molecular Physics in the Domain 
of Radiant Heat 

It Wilson the whole the personality, however, rather than the 
disein'erer, that was greatest in Tyndall. In the pursuit of 
pure s('ien(T for its own sake, undisturbed by sordid considera- 
tions, lie shone as a beai'un light to younger men — an exemplar 
of simple tastes, robust nature and lofty aspirations. His 
elevation above the common run of men was conspicuous in 
his treat nv-nt of the money which came to him in connexion 
with his .successful lecturing tour in America (1872 1873). It 
amounted to several thousands of pounds, but he would touch 
none ol it : he placed it in the hands ot trustees for the benefit 
()1 Amerii’an science- an act of lavishness which bespeaks a 
noble nature. Tbougli not so prominent as Huxley in detailed 
controversy o\-er theological problems, he played an important 
])art in edueatmg the public mind in the attitude which the 
development ol natural philosophy entailed t owards dogma and 
religious authority. His famous Belfast address (1874), de- 
livered as president of the British Association, made a great 
stir among tliose who were then busy with the supposed conflict 
between scien( e and religion; and in his oi'casional writings— 
Fragments of Science, as he called them, “ lor unscientific people’' 
- he toui'hed on current conceptions of prayer, miracles, &c., 
with characteristic straightforwardness and vigour. 

.\s a j>uhli( speaker he had an inborn Irish readiness and 
vehemence (d expre.ssion; and, though a thorough Liberal, 
he split from Mr Gladstone on Irish home rule, and took an 
aeti\T part m politics in opposing it. 

In 1S76 'tyndall married Louisa, daughter of Lord Claud 
Hamilton.. He J^iuilt in j 87 7 a cottage on Bel Alp above the 
•Rhone valle\ . and tn a house on Hindhead, near Haslemere. 
At thi? latt-er place -he spent most of his later years; fiis health 
was, howeve4-, mo longer as vigorous as his brain, and he suffered 
frequently -from .sleeplc.s.sness. On the 4th of December 18^5, 
having been accidentally given an o\'erdose of chloral, he died 
at Hindheudi • / 

TYNDARlS, an dneient city on the northern coast of Sicily, 
about 15 m.W.S.W. of Mylae(mod. Milazzo) and 5 m. K. of the 
modern town i)f Patti. It was founded by Diony.sius the Elder 
in 395 n.c.. who settled there 600 I’eloponnesian Mes^^enians on a 
^ siU* cut out of th? territory of Abacaenum (i m. north of the 
iljodern Tripl). It was thus almost the last Greek city founded in 
Sicily. It was one of Uu' earliest allies ot d’imoleon. In the First 
Punic ar it was dependent on Carthage, but expelled thegarrison 
in 254 B.c. and joined the Romans, under whom it seems to have 
flourished. Cicero calls it “ nobilissima civitas,” though it seems 
to have suffered especially under Verres. It was one of the points 
occupied bySextps Pompeius, but was later on taken by Agrippa, 
who used it as a base of operations. Augustus probably made 
it a coloni'a. Pliny mentions that half of it was swallowed up 


by the sea, though he does not give the date of this event (Htsi. 
fiat, ii. 206). It was probably, however, due to a fault in the 
limestone rock of which it is composed, and the action of the 
sea. The site is a remarkably fine one, and it is surprising that 
it was not occupied sooner. It is an isolated hill (920 ft.) with 
projecting spurs, rising abruptly on the seaward side, and 
connected by a comparatively narrow isthmus with the lower 
ground inland. It thus commands a magnificent view, in- 
cluding even the summit of Etna, while opposite to it on the 
north are the Lipari Islands. C!onsidcrable remains of the 
city walls, built ot rectangular blocks of stone, exist on the 
south side; on the west their foundations are trai*eable. 
Remains of several towers may be seen, and the site of the 
main gate, wLich w^as in a recess on the south (the land) side, 
is clearly traceable, the walls defending it on each side being 
well preserved. Outside it are several tombs of the Roman 
period. The walls follow the upper edge of the plateau, and 
do not seem to have included the spurs to seaw^ard. Their 
remains indicate that it was the north and north-cast portion 
of the city that fell. 'Fhis fact renders it doubtful whether the 
church of the Madonna di Tindari, at the east extremity, marks 
the site of the aiTopolis, Along parts of the north side, where the 
line of the wall should run, is a line of debris, which may belong 
to a reconstruction after the I'atastrophe described by Pliny. 
Within the walls are I’onsiderable remains of a building generally 
known (though not correctly) as the gymnasium, constructed of 
masonry, w'ith three narrow halls, each about 90 ft. long, the cen- 
tral hall being 21 ft. wide, the other tw'o 14 ft. Below it to the 
north are remains of a building with several mosaic pavements, 
and to the west i.s a small theatre, the internal diameter of which 
IS 212 it., and the length of the stage 80 ft. There are traces ot 
many otlier buildings w'ilhin the city area, including a consider- 
able number of underground cisterns. An important collect ion 
of objects found on the site is preserved in the Mila della Scala 
(tJ m. to the W'est), belonging to Baron Sciacca, the owner of 
the site itself. 

Sec R V ScalfKli, Txndaris (Palermo, i8t)3) ('I', As.) 

TYNE, a riwr in the north-east of England, flowing east- 
ward to the North Sea, formed of tw^) main branches, the 
North 'I'yne and South lyne. The North Time rises in the 
Cheviot Hills, at their south W'estern extremity, near the 
Scottish border. The valley soon becomes beautifully wooded. 
At Bcllingbarn it rei'en'es thi‘ Redt*, whose wild valley, 
Redesdale, w’as one of the chief localities of border w'arfare, 
and contains the site of the battle of Olterburn (1388). The 
South Tyne rises in the south-eastern extremity of Cumber- 
land, below Cro.ss Fell in the I’cnnine Chain, and flows north 
pa.st Alston as far a.s the small tinvn of HaltwListle, w'here it 
turns cast. The valley receives from the south the pieturesgue 
Allendale, in which the lead mines were formerly important. 
The two branches of the I'ync join at IVarden, a little above the 
town of Hexham, with its great abbey, and the united stream 
rontinues past Corbridge, where a Roman road crossed it, in a 
beautiful sylvan valley. The united course from the junction 
to the sea is about 30 m. The length from the source of the 
North Tyne is 80 m., and the drainage area is 1130 sq. m. In 
its last 15 m, the T\ ne, here the boundary between Northumber- 
land and Durham, is one of the most important commercial 
waterways in England. Sea-going vessels ran navigate up to 
Blavdon, and collieries and large manufacturing towns line the 
banks — NowLurn, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, W^allsend and North 
Shields on the Northumberland side; Gateshead, ] arrow and 
South Shields on the Durham side, with many lesser centres, 
forming continuous lines of factories and shipbuilding yards. 
The growth of the great shipbuilding and engineering companies, 
now amalgamated, of wLieh the Armstrong firm at Elswick is 
the most famous, necessitated the dredging of the river so as to 
form a deep w^aterway. At high-water spring tides there are 
40 ft. of water at Shields Harbour at the mouth, and 31 at 
Newcastle, 8 m. up river. Dangerous rocks outside the mouth 
have been partially removed and the remainder protected, and 
the Tyne forms a very safe harbour of refuge. 
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TYNEMOUTH, a municipal, county and parliamentary 
borough of Northumberland, England, including the townships 
of Chirton, Cullercoats, North Shields, Preston and 'I’yncmouth. 
Pop. (1891), 46,588; (1901), 51,366. North Shields, Tynemouth 
and Cullercoats are successive stations on a branch of the North- 
Eastern railway. Tynemouth lies on the north bank of the Tyne, 
on a picturesque promontory, 8J m. E. of Newcastle. North 
Shields (g.v.) adjoins it on the W., Chirton is to the W'. again, 
and Preston to the N. of North Shields, while Cullercoats is on 
the coast i J m. N .N . W. of Tynemouth. 'I ynemouth is the prin- 
cipal watering-place on this part of the coast, and here and at 
Cullercoats are numerous private residences. On the point of 
the promontory there is a small battery called the Spanish 
battery, and near it is a monument to Lord Collingwood. W ithin 
the grounds, to which the gateway of the old castle gives entrance, 
are the ruins of the ancient priory of St Mary and St Oswin 
the principal remains being those of the church, which was a 
magnificent example of Early English work engrafted upon 
Norman. The priory and castle serve as the headquarters 
of the Tyne Submarine Engineers. The municipal buildings 
are in North Shields, which is also an important seaport. 
'I'hc coast is rocky and dangerous, but a fine pier protects the 
harbour (see North Shield.s). The municipal borough is 
under a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 4372 
acres. 

Tynemouth is suppo.scd to have been a Roman station, from 
the discovery of Roman remains there, but its early history- 
centres round the priory, supposed to have been founded by 
Edwin, king of Northumbria, between 617 and 633, and rebuilt 
by king Oswald in 634. In 651 it beeame famous as the burial- 
place of Oswin, king of Deira, afterwards patron saint of the 
priory. After the conquest Malcolm, king of Scotland, and 
Edward his son, who had been defeated and killed at Alnwick, 
were buried there. Earl Waltheof gave Tynemouth to the 
monks of Jarrow, and it became a cell to the church of Durham, 
but later, owing to a quarrel with the bishop, Robert de Mowbray 
granl(‘d it to the abbey of St Albans in Hertfordshire. The priory 
was probably fortified in Saxon times, and was strengthened 
by Robert de Mowbray so that it was able to sustain a siege of 
two months by William Rufus. After the Dissolution the forti- 
fications were repaired by Henry VI IT. In 1642 it was garri- 
soned f<^r the king by the earl of Newcastle, but surrendered to 
parliament in 1644. It was converted into barracks at the end 
of the 18th century. Owing to their close proximity to New- 
castle and to the ascendancy which the burgesses of that town 
had gained o\'er the rivi'r Tyne, Tynemouth and North Shields 
did not become important until the iqth century; the privileges 
which they held licfore that time are contained in charters to the 
prior and convent, and include freedom from toll, &c., granted by 
King John in 1203- 1204. In 1292 there were disputes between 
the citizens of Newcastle and the prior, who had built a quay at 
North Shields, but was obliged by a(’t of parliament to destroy 
it. Edward IV. in 1463 confirmed the previous charters of the 
monks, and at the same time gave them and their tenants licence 
to buy necessaries from sliips in the “ port and river of Tyne,” 
and to load ships with coal and salt “ without hindrance from 
the men of Newcastle.” After the Napoleonic wars the trade of 
North Shields rapidly increased. The borough was incorporated 
in 1849, and has returned one member to parliament since 1832. 
In 1270 the prior claimed a market at Tynemouth, but was not 
allowed to hold it; and in 1304 a fair, which had been granted to 
him in the preceding year, was withdrawn on the petition of the 
burgesses of Newcastle. A market and two fairs on the last 
Friday in April and the first Friday in November were estab- 
lished in 1802 by the duke of Northumberland. In the 17th 
i^entury the chiei industries were the salt and coal trades. The 
former, which has entirely disappeared, was the more important, 
and in 1635 the salt-makers of North and South Shields received 
an incorporation charter. 

See Viciona County History; Northumberland', W. S. Gibson, 
The History of the Monastery founded at Tynemouth tn the Diocese 
of Durham (1846-1847). 
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TYPEWRITER, a writing machine which produces characters 
resembling those of ordinary letterpress ; the term is also applied 
to the operator who works such machines. 

In 1714 a British patent was granted to Henry Mdl, who 
claimed that he had brought his invention to perfection at great 
pains and expense, for “ An Artificial Machine or Method for 
the Impressing or Transcribing Letters, Singly or Progressively 
one after another as in Writing, whereby all Writing whatever 
may be Engrossed in Paper or Parchment so Neat and Exact 
as not to be distinguished from Print”; but beyond the title 
the patent gives no indication of the nature or construction of 
the machine. In America a patent for a “ typographer ” 
was obtained by William A. Burt in 1829, but the rec'ords of 
it were destroyed by a fire at Washington in 1836. The “ typo- 
graphic machine or pen ” patented by X. Progrin, of Mar- 
seilles, in 1833, was on the type-bar principle, and at the York 
meeting of the British Association in 1844 a Mr Littledale showed 
an apparatus for the use of the blind, by which the impression 
of a type selected from a series contained in a slide could be 
t:ml>os.sed on a sheet of paper. In the “ chirographer,” tor 
which American patents Nvere granted to Charles I'hurber in 
1843 and 1845, a horizontal wheel carried in its periphery a 
.series of rods each bearing a letter, the wheel being rotated till 
the required type was over the printing point. The Great 
Exhibition of 1851 contained a machine patented by Pierre 
Foucault, of Paris, in 1849, in which a series of rods with t^qie 
at their ends could be pushed down to emboss paper at the print- 
ing point to which they were arranged radially ; and there was 
in addition the “ typograph ” of William Hughes, whi('h was also 
intended for embossing, though it was subsequently modified 
to give an impression through carbon paper. Between 1847 
and 1856 Alfred E. Beach in America, and bet\^een 1855 and 
i860 Sir Charles Wheatstone in England, constructed se\'eral 
typewriters, and in 1857 Dr S. W. Francis, of New \’ork, made 
one with a pianoforte keyboard and type bars arranged in a 
circle. In 1866 John Pratt, an American living in London, 
patented a machine having 36 types mounted in three rows on a 
type wheel, the rotation of which brought the required character 
opposite the printing point, when the papier with a carbon sheet 
intervening was pressed against it by a hammer worked bv the 
keys. Two years later an American patent was taken out by 
C. L. Sholes and C. Glidden, and in 1875, after effecting various 
improvements, they finally placed the manufacture of their 
machines in the hands of Messrs E. Remington & Sons, gun- 
makers, of llion, New York. The Remington machines worked 
on the type-bar principle, but i.t first each of the 44 bars carried 
only a single character, .so that the writing was in capitals only. 
But in 1878 type-bars with two types were introduced, so that a 
machine with 40 keys, two being change-ease keys, could print 
76*characters, with both capital and small letters. 

The great majority of modern typewriters are worked from a 
keyboard ; the few that are not, known as index machines, will 
be disregarded here, for although they are much le.ss expensive 
in first cost than the others, they scarcely come into competition 
as practical instruments, on account of their slowness. Key- 
Ixiard machines fall into two classes, according as the types 
which make the impressions are (a) carried at the end of levers 
or type- bars which strike the paper when the keys are depressed, 
or (b) are arranged round the circumference of a wheel, or 
segment, which is lotated by the action of the keys until the 
corresponding type is brought opposite the printing point. The 
former of these arrangements is the more common. Another 
point of difference is in the inking device; in some cases, 
the type is inked by means of an ink-pad before being 
brought down on the paper to make the impression, but more 
frequently an inked ribbon is drawn along by the action of the 
machine between the type-face and the paper. Sometimes 
this ribbon is inked in two colours, enabling the operator, by 
bringing the appropriate portion opposite the type-face, to write, 
say, in black and red at will. A third basis of classification may 
be found in the arrangement of the keyboard. In some machines 
there is one key for each character, in others each key does duty 
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for two or iiiore chtiraoters. For exampk*, in the former class 
there is one key for the capital A and another for the small a, 
the keys being arranged in two banks corresponding to the upper 
and lower cases of a printer’s type-case; in the latter, one key 
is capable of striking lx)th the small and the capital letter, 
and it does one or other according as a subsidiary key is or is not 
brought into simultaneous use with it. In type-bar machines 
designed on this plan, each bar carries two or more letters (cf. 
fig. i). 'I'his form of keyboard is el;,<) applied to type-wheel 
mail lines. 

d'lioiigh there are numberless differences in detail, all type- 
writers, apart from Uie index machines, bear a general resem- 
blance to each other in their me- 
chanical arrangements. 'I'he really 
essential operations may be reduced 
to two: the machine mii.st print a 
letter when a key is struck, and it 
must ha\a‘ a device by whieb the 
paper may be moved a short 
distance to the lelt with each 
stroke in order that the letters may 
be printed separately, not one on 
top oi the other. Of the manv 
subsidiary appliances that are fitted 
— a bell to warn the operator that 
lie is approaching the ( iid of a line, 
a lock to pre\ant the machine 
from working after the end of the 
line luus been pas.sed, attachments 
for facilitating insertion of fresh 
pnper, corrections, and tabulation, 
— some are certainly of advan- 
tage, but others are more useful 

i to the manufacturer in drawing 
up his advertisements than to the 
expert operator, whose first care 
often is to di.sconnect them from 
Similarly with the 
“visible writing,” which is some- 
times put forward as a recommenrlation of extraordinary 
importance; doubtless the novi('e who is learning the keyboard 
finds a natural satisfaction in lieing able to see at a glance that 

r he has struck the key he was 
aiming at, but to the practised 
operator it is not a matter of 
/jx great moment whether the writing 

is always in view or whether it is 
only to be seen by moving the 
carriage, for he should as little 
need to test the ai curacy of his 
performance by constant inspec- 
tion as the piano-player needs to 
look at the notes to discover 
whether he has struck tlic right 
ones. The one important desid- 
emtiim, without which no type- 
writer can produce work of 
satisfactory appearance, is ac- 
' curacy oi alignment. For the 
attainment of this the use of 
type-bars has given wide scope 
to the ingenuity of inventors, 
who hove been confronted with 

the problem of making a system 

of levers at once strong, rigid 
luG. 2.-— T^c-l»^s oIBar-I/)ck supporting 

them on bearings which are 
steady and adjustable for wear in conditions where space is 
much restricted. 

In the Oliver machine the type-lur is of the form show'n in fig. i, 
to secure stiffness and a double bearin'/. Tn the Bar-Lock, the type- 
bars are arranged three in one hanger, so that each has a beanng 



three times as wide as would be possible in the same space if each 
had a hanger fo itself (fig. 2); in addition the wear of the pivots 
can be taken uj) by the screws seen on the 
right of the bearings, and as a further 
precaution each type-bar 19 locked at the 
printing point by falling between a pair of 
conical pins, which centre it exactly in tire 
required place. In the Yost and the 
Empire the type-bars pass through guides. 

The centre gnid<* of the former is shown 
at (; in lig. 3, the type being just about to 
strike the paper. Pressure on one of the 
keys works the lever and pushes up llu* 
connecting-rod C, when the t ype lea\ t 
the ink-])ad P and passes through the 
guide, which is slightly bevelled so as to guide it exactly to the prmt- 
ing point. In the Smith Premier the shafts upon which the type- 



Fiq, 


Central 


Guide and Type-bar of 
Yost Machine. 



Fi(i. 4.— 1‘ypc-bar Bearings, Smith Premier. 

bars swing are mounted tangentially on the ring (fig. 4), so that 
long supporting bearings are obtained, while the shortness ot the 
type-bars themselves lenders it possilile to make them very stiff. 
The rooking-shaft mechan- 
ism (fig. 5), by which the 
] lower is traiifimitted liom 
the keys to the type- bars, 
admits of each key having 
the same leverage ami 
tends to uiiifonnity of 
touch. Tlii.s last quality 
IS also aimed at by inlei- 
])osing an intermediate 
])araliel bar between the 
key levers and the tyjie- 
bar, as in the New Century 
Caligraph. lii the Dens 
more the friction of the 
movements is minimized 
by the employment of ball 
bearings for the type- bar 
pivots. Electrical type- 
writers, in which the de- 
pression of a key docs not 
work a type-bar directly, 
but merely clo.ses a circuit 
that eneigi/es an electro- 
magnet, have been sug- 
gCvSted as a means of 
obtaining uniformity of 
touch combined with case 
and rapidity, but have 
not as yet displaced the 



Fio, 5. — Kocking-shaft Mechani.sm of 
Smith Premier, 


I, Key with stem. 2, Rocking shaft. 

3, Connecting-rod. 4, Type-bar. 

A and B, Conical bearings, ig in. apart, 
ordinary machines to any extent. 

One special form of typewnter, the Elliott-Fisher, is designed 
to wnte hi a book such as a ledger. One loaf is clamped between 
the platen and an open frame which holds the paper smoothly. 

1'lie operative parts slide on this frame, and move up and down the 

page .so as to space the lines properly, the keyboard, with the type- 
bars, ribbon, &c., travelling step by step across the page, 
adding device may be combined with this maohine. 


An 



TYNEMOUTH- 

TYNEMOUTH, a municipal, county and parliamentary 
borough of Northumberland, England, including the townships 
of Chirton, Cullercoats, North Shields, Preston and 'I’yncmouth. 
Pop. (1891), 46,588; (1901), 51,366. North Shields, Tynemouth 
and Cullercoats are successive stations on a branch of the North- 
Eastern railway. Tynemouth lies on the north bank of the Tyne, 
on a picturesque promontory, 8J m. E. of Newcastle. North 
Shields (g.v.) adjoins it on the W., Chirton is to the W'. again, 
and Preston to the N. of North Shields, while Cullercoats is on 
the coast i J m. N .N . W. of Tynemouth. 'I ynemouth is the prin- 
cipal watering-place on this part of the coast, and here and at 
Cullercoats are numerous private residences. On the point of 
the promontory there is a small battery called the Spanish 
battery, and near it is a monument to Lord Collingwood. W ithin 
the grounds, to which the gateway of the old castle gives entrance, 
are the ruins of the ancient priory of St Mary and St Oswin 
the principal remains being those of the church, which was a 
magnificent example of Early English work engrafted upon 
Norman. The priory and castle serve as the headquarters 
of the Tyne Submarine Engineers. The municipal buildings 
are in North Shields, which is also an important seaport. 
'I'hc coast is rocky and dangerous, but a fine pier protects the 
harbour (see North Shield.s). The municipal borough is 
under a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 4372 
acres. 

Tynemouth is suppo.scd to have been a Roman station, from 
the discovery of Roman remains there, but its early history- 
centres round the priory, supposed to have been founded by 
Edwin, king of Northumbria, between 617 and 633, and rebuilt 
by king Oswald in 634. In 651 it beeame famous as the burial- 
place of Oswin, king of Deira, afterwards patron saint of the 
priory. After the conquest Malcolm, king of Scotland, and 
Edward his son, who had been defeated and killed at Alnwick, 
were buried there. Earl Waltheof gave Tynemouth to the 
monks of Jarrow, and it became a cell to the church of Durham, 
but later, owing to a quarrel with the bishop, Robert de Mowbray 
granl(‘d it to the abbey of St Albans in Hertfordshire. The priory 
was probably fortified in Saxon times, and was strengthened 
by Robert de Mowbray so that it was able to sustain a siege of 
two months by William Rufus. After the Dissolution the forti- 
fications were repaired by Henry VI IT. In 1642 it was garri- 
soned f<^r the king by the earl of Newcastle, but surrendered to 
parliament in 1644. It was converted into barracks at the end 
of the 18th century. Owing to their close proximity to New- 
castle and to the ascendancy which the burgesses of that town 
had gained o\'er the rivi'r Tyne, Tynemouth and North Shields 
did not become important until the iqth century; the privileges 
which they held licfore that time are contained in charters to the 
prior and convent, and include freedom from toll, &c., granted by 
King John in 1203- 1204. In 1292 there were disputes between 
the citizens of Newcastle and the prior, who had built a quay at 
North Shields, but was obliged by a(’t of parliament to destroy 
it. Edward IV. in 1463 confirmed the previous charters of the 
monks, and at the same time gave them and their tenants licence 
to buy necessaries from sliips in the “ port and river of Tyne,” 
and to load ships with coal and salt “ without hindrance from 
the men of Newcastle.” After the Napoleonic wars the trade of 
North Shields rapidly increased. The borough was incorporated 
in 1849, and has returned one member to parliament since 1832. 
In 1270 the prior claimed a market at Tynemouth, but was not 
allowed to hold it; and in 1304 a fair, which had been granted to 
him in the preceding year, was withdrawn on the petition of the 
burgesses of Newcastle. A market and two fairs on the last 
Friday in April and the first Friday in November were estab- 
lished in 1802 by the duke of Northumberland. In the 17th 
i^entury the chiei industries were the salt and coal trades. The 
former, which has entirely disappeared, was the more important, 
and in 1635 the salt-makers of North and South Shields received 
an incorporation charter. 

See Viciona County History; Northumberland', W. S. Gibson, 
The History of the Monastery founded at Tynemouth tn the Diocese 
of Durham (1846-1847). 
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TYPEWRITER, a writing machine which produces characters 
resembling those of ordinary letterpress ; the term is also applied 
to the operator who works such machines. 

In 1714 a British patent was granted to Henry Mdl, who 
claimed that he had brought his invention to perfection at great 
pains and expense, for “ An Artificial Machine or Method for 
the Impressing or Transcribing Letters, Singly or Progressively 
one after another as in Writing, whereby all Writing whatever 
may be Engrossed in Paper or Parchment so Neat and Exact 
as not to be distinguished from Print”; but beyond the title 
the patent gives no indication of the nature or construction of 
the machine. In America a patent for a “ typographer ” 
was obtained by William A. Burt in 1829, but the rec'ords of 
it were destroyed by a fire at Washington in 1836. The “ typo- 
graphic machine or pen ” patented by X. Progrin, of Mar- 
seilles, in 1833, was on the type-bar principle, and at the York 
meeting of the British Association in 1844 a Mr Littledale showed 
an apparatus for the use of the blind, by which the impression 
of a type selected from a series contained in a slide could be 
t:ml>os.sed on a sheet of paper. In the “ chirographer,” tor 
which American patents Nvere granted to Charles I'hurber in 
1843 and 1845, a horizontal wheel carried in its periphery a 
.series of rods each bearing a letter, the wheel being rotated till 
the required type was over the printing point. The Great 
Exhibition of 1851 contained a machine patented by Pierre 
Foucault, of Paris, in 1849, in which a series of rods with t^qie 
at their ends could be pushed down to emboss paper at the print- 
ing point to which they were arranged radially ; and there was 
in addition the “ typograph ” of William Hughes, whi('h was also 
intended for embossing, though it was subsequently modified 
to give an impression through carbon paper. Between 1847 
and 1856 Alfred E. Beach in America, and bet\^een 1855 and 
i860 Sir Charles Wheatstone in England, constructed se\'eral 
typewriters, and in 1857 Dr S. W. Francis, of New \’ork, made 
one with a pianoforte keyboard and type bars arranged in a 
circle. In 1866 John Pratt, an American living in London, 
patented a machine having 36 types mounted in three rows on a 
type wheel, the rotation of which brought the required character 
opposite the printing point, when the papier with a carbon sheet 
intervening was pressed against it by a hammer worked bv the 
keys. Two years later an American patent was taken out by 
C. L. Sholes and C. Glidden, and in 1875, after effecting various 
improvements, they finally placed the manufacture of their 
machines in the hands of Messrs E. Remington & Sons, gun- 
makers, of llion, New York. The Remington machines worked 
on the type-bar principle, but i.t first each of the 44 bars carried 
only a single character, .so that the writing was in capitals only. 
But in 1878 type-bars with two types were introduced, so that a 
machine with 40 keys, two being change-ease keys, could print 
76*characters, with both capital and small letters. 

The great majority of modern typewriters are worked from a 
keyboard ; the few that are not, known as index machines, will 
be disregarded here, for although they are much le.ss expensive 
in first cost than the others, they scarcely come into competition 
as practical instruments, on account of their slowness. Key- 
Ixiard machines fall into two classes, according as the types 
which make the impressions are (a) carried at the end of levers 
or type- bars which strike the paper when the keys are depressed, 
or (b) are arranged round the circumference of a wheel, or 
segment, which is lotated by the action of the keys until the 
corresponding type is brought opposite the printing point. The 
former of these arrangements is the more common. Another 
point of difference is in the inking device; in some cases, 
the type is inked by means of an ink-pad before being 
brought down on the paper to make the impression, but more 
frequently an inked ribbon is drawn along by the action of the 
machine between the type-face and the paper. Sometimes 
this ribbon is inked in two colours, enabling the operator, by 
bringing the appropriate portion opposite the type-face, to write, 
say, in black and red at will. A third basis of classification may 
be found in the arrangement of the keyboard. In some machines 
there is one key for each character, in others each key does duty 
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subsequently occur. These various symptoms persist throu;-,liout 
the third week, usually, however, increasing in intensity. 'I lie jaueiit 
becomes prostrate and emaciated; the longue is dry and la-own, 
tlie pulse quickened and leeble, and the abdominal symptoms 
more marked; while nervous disturbance is exhibited in dehrium, 
in tremors and jerkincs ol the muscles {subsultua tendinum), in 
drowsiness, and occasional! v in “ coma vigil.” In severe cases the 
exhaustion rein lies an cwtreiiie de;',rei!. although even in such in- 
stances the condition is not to be regarded as hopeless. In lavour- 
abh' ( ases a ehang.e lor the better may bi' anticipated between the 
twentv-lirst and twenty-eighth days, more usually the ialler. it 
does not, however, take jilace as in typhus by a well marked crisis, 
blit tather by wdiat is termed a " lysis ” or gradual subsidence ol 
tlu' li brile symptoms, especially noticeable m the daily decline ol 
l)()th morning and evening teiujieiature, tlie lessening ot diarrhoea. 
,(nd improvement in pulse, tongue, cVi . ( onvalescence proceotl . 

slowly and is a]>t to he mtcrrujited by relapses. Should such re- 
lapses rc])eat themsi'lets, the case may be protracted tor two or 
three months, but this is comparatively rare. 

r>euth in typhoid levir usually takes ])lace from oim or other ol 
the follow’ing causes, (i) Exhaustion, m the second or third W'eelzs, 
or later, Simietimes sinking is siuldt'ii, ])artaking of some of the 
characters ot a collapse. (2) Maemorrhagt' Inun the mle.stints. 
The evidence of this is exhibited not only m tlie evacuations, but 
m the sudden fall of temperature and rise m pulse-rat eg together 
with gn at pallor, faintness and rapid sinking. Sometimes haemor- 
rhagig to a dangerous and even fatal extent, takes place from the 
nose (p I’erforation of an inte.stmal uhev. This gives rise, 
as a rule, to sudden and intense ahdoininal ])ain, together with 
\'(>miting and signs ol colla])se, viz. a rapid tlukering pulse, cold 
clammy .skin, and the marked fall of teniperatiins Symptoms ol 
peritonitis quickly siqKTvene and add to the jiaticnt’s ch.stress, 
I)cath usually takes place within 2.1 hours Occasionally peritonitis, 
apart from pcEoratioii, is tiu' cause ol death, (.p ( tcca.sionally, but 
rarely, hyperpyrexia (I'xci'ssive lev('r), (5) Coriqilications, such as 
monary or cerebral mfUimmation, bc'dsores, ^c, 

Ortam sequelae are sometimes observed, the most important 
hi'ing tlie swelled leg, periostitis a Heeling long hones, general ill- 
health and anaemi.i, with digestive dilliculties, oftc’ii lastin;; for a 
long time, and sometimes issuing in pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Occasionally, after se\'ere cases, mental weakness is noticed, but 
it IS usually of conqiaratively short duration. 

No disease has been more thoroughly .studied in recent years 
than typhoid fever. The chief points requiring notice are 
(i) causation and spread, (2) prevalence, (3) treatment, (4) 
jirevenlion. 

CausaimL—l\\\d cause is the bacillus typhosus, discovered by 
Eberlh in 1880 (see Parasitic Diseases). This organism 
multiplies in the liody of a person suffering from the disease, 
and is thrown olf in the discharges. It enters by being swallowed 
and is conveyed into the intestine, where sets up the charac- 
teristic inflammation. It is found in the spleen, the mesenteric 
glands, the bile and the liver, not infrequently also in the 
bone marrow, and sometimes in the heart, hings and kidneys, 
as well as in the faeces and the urine. It has also, though 
more rarely, been found in the blood. The illnesses therefore 
regarded as a general toxaemia with special local le.sions. 
The relation of the bacillus to the other numerous bacteria 
infesting -thc^ intestinal canal, some of which are undoubtedly 
aipable of assuming a pathogenic character, has not been 
determined; 1>uf its .j)fftural hi.story, outside the body, has 
been investigated with more positive results than that of any 
other 'micro-organi.sm, though much still remains obscure, 
('ertain ' conclusions may be stated on good evidoni'e, but 
it is to be understood that they are all more or less tentative, 
(i) In crude. sewige the bacillus does not multiply, hut dies out 
in a few days. ' (2) In partly sterilized sewage (i.e. heated -to 
f'S f •) it does not miiltifily, but dii's out witli a rapidity 
which varies . dlreiH-ly with the number of other organisms 
present '- the more organisms the quicker it dies. (3) It is said 
not to lie found in' scw'cr air, though Sir Charles' Cameron, 
f^m a serie.s'of r^vent experiments, claims to have proved the 
('bntrary. (q) In ordinary water containing other organisms 
it dies in about a fortnight. (5) In sterilized water it lives for 
about a month, (o) In oulinarv soil moistened by rain it has 
lived for 67 days, in sewage-])o!liited .soil for at lea.st 53 days, 
in soil completely dried to dust for 25 days, and in sterilized 
.soil for iipw^nrds of 400 days. (7) I'.xposed to direct sunli<Yht it 
dies in from four*to eight hours. (8) It is killed by a temperature 
of 58° C., hut not by freezing or drying, (q) It multiplies at 


any temperature between 10® C. and 46° C., but mo.st rapidly 
beiwccii 35"" C. and 42^ C. These conclusions, which arc derived 
Iruiii experiment, are to a considerable extent in agreement 
with certain observations on the behaviour of the disease on 
a Lrge scale. 

'llie susceptibility of individuals to the typhoid bacillus 
vanes greatly. Some persons appear to be quite immune. 
The most susceptible age is adolescence and early adult 
Lie; the greatest incitlenec, both among males and females, 
is between the ages of 15 and 35. The aged rarely contract 
it. Men suffer considerably more than w'omcn, and they carry 
the period of marked susceptibility to a later age. Predi.spo.sing 
causes arc believed to be debility, depression, the inhalation 
of sewer air by those unaccustomed to it, and anything tending 
to ** lower the vitality,” whatever that convenient phrase may 
mean. According to the latest theories, it probably means in 
this connexion a chemical change in the blood which diminishes 
Its bactericidal power. The lower animals appear to be free 
from typhoid in nature; but it has been imparted to rabbits 
and other laboratory animals. There is no evidence that it is 
infectious in the sense in which small-pox and scarlet fever are 
infectious; and persons in attendance on the sick do not often 
contract it when sufficient care is taken. The recognition of 
these facts has led to a general tendency to underrate contagion, 
direct and indirect, from the sick to the healthy as a factor in 
tlu* dissemination of typhoid fever; but it must be remembered 
that the sick, from whose persons the germs of the disease are 
I discharged, are always an immediate source of danger to those 
1 about them. Such personal infection may become a very 
important means of dissemination. There is evideni'e that 
this is the ease with armies in the field; e.g. the conclusions 
of th(‘ commission appointed to inquire into the origin 
and .spread of enterii* fever in the military encampments 
of the United States in the Cuban campaign of i8c)8. Out 
of i()o8 cases most thoroughly investigated, more than half 
were found to be due to direct and indirect infection in and 
from the tents (Childs: Sanitary Congress, Manchester, 1(^02). 
A similar but perhaps less direct mode of infection was .shown 
to account for a large number of ea.ses uuder more ordinaiw' 
conditions of life in the remarkable outbreak at Maidstone in 
i8q 7, which was also subjected to very thorough investigation. 
It was undoubtedly caused in the first instance hy contaminated 
water, but 280 cases occurred after this cause had ceased to 
operate, and these were attributed to secondary infection, either 
direct or indirect, from the sick. A good deal of evidence to 
the .same effert by medical officers of health in England has 
been collected by Dr Goodall, who has also pointed out that 
the attendants on typhoid patients in hos[)il:i! are miK'h more 
frequently attacked than is commonly supiposed (Trau^. 
Epidem.Soc. vol. xix.). 

Recent discoveries as to the part played in the dissemination 
of typhoid fever by what are termed ” typhoid carriers ” have 
throwm light upon the subject of personal infection. The 
subject was first investigated by German hygienists in 1907, 
and it wa.s found that a considerable number of persons who 
have recovered from typhoid fever continue to excrete typhoid 
bacilli in their faeces and urine (typhoid bacilliiria). They 
found that after six w'eeks 4 % to 5 % of typhoid patients were 
still excreting bacilli; 23% of 65 typhoid patients at boston 
City Hospital showed typhoid bacilli in their excretions ten 
days before their discharge. The liability of a patient to 
continue this excretion bears a direct relation to the severity 
of his illness, and it is probable that the liacilli multiply in 
the gall bladder, from which they are discharged into the 
intestine with the bile. The condition in a small number 
of persons may persist indefinitely. In loi cases investigated, 
Kayser found three still excreting bacilli two years after the 
illne.ss, and George Deane has recorded a case in which bacilli 
continued to be excreted 29 years afterwards. 

Many outbreaks have in recent times b^en traced to typhoid 
carriers, one of the first being the Strassburg outbreak. The 
owner of a bakehouse had had typhoid fever ten years 
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previously, and it was noticed that every fresh employ^ entering 
her service developed the disease. She prepared the meals 
of the men. On her exclusion from the kitchen the cases 
ceased. In Brentry reformatory, near Bristol, an outbreak 
numbering 28 cases was traced to a woman employed as cook 
and dairymaid who had had typhoid fever six years previously. 
Before entering the reformatory she had been cook to an insti- 
tution for boarded-out girls, and during her year’s residence 
there 25 cases had occurred. A case is reported by Huggen- 
berger of Zurich {Lancet ^ October 1908) in which a woman 
carrier is said to have infected a series of cases lasting over 31 
years, including her husband, son, daughter-in-law, and no less 
than nine different servants. Numerous cases of contamination 
of milk supplies by a “ carrier ” have been investigated, and in 
outbreaks traced to dairies it is wise to submit the blood of 
all employes to the agglutination test. A persistently high 
opsonic index to typhoid bacilli is notable among “carriers." 
Not only do persons who have had typhoid fever harbour 
bacilli, but also persons who come in contact with cases of the 
disease and who have no definite history of illness themselves. 

The other means of dissemination are polluted soil, food and drink, 
particularly milk and water. The precibc mode in which polluted 
soil acts i.s not understood. The result of experiments mentioned 
above shows that the bacillus lives and multiplies in such soil, 
and epidemiological investigation has repeatedly proved that 
tvphoid persists in localities where tlie ground is polluted bv the 
leakage oi sewage or bv the failure to get nd of excrementilious 
matter. In some in.stances, no doubt, drinking water thus becomes 
contaminated and conveys the germs, but there appears to be 
some other lactor at work, for the disease occurs under the condi- 
rions mentioned where the drinking water is free from suspicion. 
Exhalation is not regarded as a channel of communication. The 
researches of Majors I'lrth and Horrocks prove that dust, flies and 
clothing may convey the germs. Another wav in which food 
becomes the medium of conveyance is by the contamination of 
oysters and other shellfish with sewage containing typhoid bacilli. 
Ihib has been abundantly proved by investigations in Great Britain, 
-\meiica and France tjncooked vegetables, such as lettuces and 
celery, may convey the disease 111 a similar wav. The mo.st familiar 
and imiiortant medium, however, is water It may operate directly 
as drinking water or indirectly by contaminating vessels used 
lor Ixolding other liquids, such as milk cans. Typhoid caused by 
milk or cream has generally been traced to the use of polluted water 
lor washing out the. cans, or possibly adulterating their contents. 
There is obviously no reason whv tins chain of cau.sation should 
not hold good of other articles of food and drink, Outbreak.s have 
been traced to ginger-beer and ice-creams. Water sources become 
contaminated dirtjcily by the inflow of drains or the deposit of 
excretal matter; indirectly, and more Irequcntly. bv the leakage of 
sewage into wells or by heavy rains ^vhich wash sewage matter and 
night-soil from dilclies and the surface of the land into springs and 
watercourses. Water may further be contaminated in the main.s 
by leakage, m domestic cisterns, and 111 supply pipes by suction 
There is some rca.son to believe that the bacilli may multiply 
rapidly in water containing suitable nourishment in the absence of 
large numbers of their natural foes. 

Prevalence fever is more or li‘.ss nndeniic and 

liable to epidemic outbreaks all over the world. It is more 
prevalent in temperate than in tropical climates. The follow- 
ing comparative death-rates show its relative prevalence in 
certain countries in 1890: Italy, (158; Austria, 470; U.S.A, 
462; Prussia, 204; England, 179. It has undergone marked 
and progressive diminution in many countries coineidently with 
improved sanitation, particularly in regard to drainage and 
water-supply. Table I. gives annual death-rates in England 
and W'ales after 1869, when typhoid was registered separately 
from typhus and “ simple ” fever. 

London shows less improvement than Great Britain as a 
whole, but it started with superior sanitary conditions, and 
though the reduction has not been maintained in the last 
recorded quinquennium, the mortality is still much below the 
mean. The disease is mure prevalent in Paris, but the diminu- 
tion effected has been far greater in the time, the average 
annual mortality per million having fallen from 1430 in 1882 and 
581 in 1883-1888 to 293 in 188^1894 172 in 1895-1900. 

Other recorded instances of diminution are Berlin, Hamburg, 
Munich, Copenhagen, the Netherlands, Buenos Aires (from 
1060 per million in 1890 to in 1899). In all these and 


Iable I. — Annua/ Mortaltty from Enters Fever per Million 
Persons living — England and Wales. 


Year. 

Mortality. 

Year. 

Mortality. 

1869 


1889 

170 

1870 

388 

1890 

179 

1871 

371 

1891 

1 ()8 

1872 

377 

1892 

P 37 


37 ^> 

i« 9 .^ 

229 

1K74 

,374 

1894 

139 

•»75 

371 

i «95 

17.3 

1876 

309 

i8q6 

1()() 

1877 

279 

1897 

15b 

1878 

300 

1898 

1H2 

1879 

231 

1899 

199 

1880 

2(>r 

1900 

I bo 

1881 

212 

1901 

17.^ 

1882 

229 

1902 

12b 

1883 

228 

1903 

100 

1884 

23b 

IQ04 

1 93 

1885 

175 

1905 

«9 

1880 

184 

190O 

9 i 

1887 


1907 

67 

1888 

172 

1908 

7.3 


The diminution is more clearly shown if quinquennial periods arc 
taken, as m Table II. 1 1 x 


Iable IT . — Average Annual Mortality per Million in England 
and Wales, and tn London. 



1871-75. 

i87tv-8o. 

1881-85. 

1BB6-90. 

i8gi-95. 

1896-1^0. 

1901-05. 

England and 
‘ Wales . . 

354 

278 

218 

180 

176 

i 74 '» j 

112*0 

London . 

1 25b 

234 1 

226 

150 

13 (> 

148 ! 
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other cases the improvement is attributed either to drainage 
or water-supply, or both. The ease of Munich is so instructive 
that it deserves .special mention. For many years typhoid was 
excessively prevalent in that city. The prevalence was con- 
tinuous, but aggravated by large epidemic waves, extending 
over several years. These gradually decreased in magnitude, 
and ceased towards the end of 1880. Since then the prevalence 
has still further diminished, the average annual mortality 
per million having fallen from 2024 in 1851-1860, 1478 in 
1861-1870 and 1167 in 1871-1880 to 160 in 1881-1890 and 52 
in 1891-1900. 

It has been forcibly argued by Dr Giilds {Trans. Eptdem. Soc. 
vol. xvi.) that drinking water had little, if anything, to do with 
the prevalence of the disease, and that its gradual reduction was due 
to purification of the soil by improved drainage systems and the 
abolition of slaughter-houses. The epidemic waves wore found 
by von Pettenkofer to be associated with the rise and fall of the 
subsoil water; when the water fell the fever rose, and vice versa. 
He did not, however, consider that the subsoil water exercised any 
Uttfluence itself; he merely regarded it as an index to certain con- 
ditions of moisture which exercisi’d a favourable or unfavourable 
influence on the development of the disease. His tlieory, which 
has been much mbsunderstood, is to some extent corrolxiratcd by 
some facts observed in Great Britain, One is the seasonal preva- 
lence of t\q>hoid, which in England is an autumnal disease. The 
minimum cKcurs in May or June; in August a marked rise begins, 
which continues throughout the autumn and reaches a maximum in 
November, after which an abrupt fall sets in. These facts are in 
keeping with Pettenkofer's tlieory, for the subsoil water reaches 
its maximum height at the end of spring and falls throughout the 
summer and a great part of the autumn. The coincidence is 
further emphasized liy the fact that in dry years, when tlie subsoil 
water .sinks lower than usual, typhoid is more prevalent, and in 
wet years the contrary. A glance at the mortality table for England 
given above will show that the progressive improvement recorded 
down to iHq 2 was suddenly interrupted in 1893, when the rate rose 
abruptly from i ^7 to 229. That was an extraordinarily dry and 
hot year, and it was followed by a .succession of dry and hot years, 
culminating in 1899, with two exceptions — 1894 and 1897 In 
both the typhoid rate fell again, but in all the others it rose. One 
explanation has been suggested by Mr Matthew Adams of Maid- 
.stone. He points out that organic matter deposited on or m the 
ground passes in normal years gradually through several layers of 
.soil, and undergoes a process of destruction or purification ' before 
reaching the underground water; but in hot summers the ground 
becomes baked and cracked, and there is no such percolation; 
when rain comes everything is swept suddenly away without any 
purification, and finds its way into the sources of drinking water. 
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Whether this be so or not, there is no doubt that dangerous material] 
does collect durmg the sn miner and is swept into wakTcoursesi 
by the autumnal tains. J^erhaps this is sutticient to account fori 
the seasonal prevalence and tin* annual variations noted. There' 
is, however, a /;reat deal of typhoid which has no connexion withl 
water-rAipply Nurnerous casi's of persistent prevalence have been' 
investigated by the medical officers of the local government: 
board, in which drinking water has lx*en exonerated and the mischief 
attril)uled to standing pollution of the soil— for mstanco. Mold,' 
Middlesbrough, Southend, vSwmtoii and Pendlebury, &c. in suclii 
places tlie chronic prevalence is apt to swell at times to more epi 
demic proportions, as at Munuh; and possibly the condition of the 
ground may be tlie cause. An examination of the relative incidmee 
of typhoid m the counties of England and Wales (Bulstrode) goes 
to show that its prevah-nce, broadly regarded, is not capricious 
1 he areas oi maximuiu and minimum incidence remained practically 
the same throughout the twenty years 1871-TH90, though there was 
everywhere a lai'ge diminution. ' This fact siigge.sts the reflection 
that standing c<mditi(ms are more important factors than those 
accidental ocxiirreiices wluch attract public attention by causing 
sudden and exulo.sive outbreaks. When these are on a small scale 
they may be due to milk; on a large scale they are always water- 
borne and caused by sudden contamination of a public supply 
The classical example is Maidstone That outbreak began towards 
the end of August iHgy, and within six w«‘eks some 1500 piTsons 
were attacked. The total number of cases was 1847, wfth 1^2 
deaths, in a population of alxiut 34,000. With the exception ol 
280 cast's of secondary infection, \vffich lingered on till the following 
January, they all occurred before the i8th ol October, and the disease 
subsided almost as rapidly as it arose, A mass of ev'idence of 
diftereiit kimls left no possibility ol doubt that accidental contamina- 
tion of a water-supply was tlie cause. Perhaps the most striking 
point was that Maidstone is supplied with water from three different 
sources, known as Co.ssmgton, Roarley and Farleigh, and out of 16S1 
cases the respective incidence 111 these areas was — Cossington 29, 
Boarley f»9, Farleigh 1583. Another great example of water- 
iKirne typhoid is furnished liv Philadelphia, where 14 082 cases 
occurred in 1898-1899 

Treatment . — Improved knowledge of the nature and causation 
of typhoid fever ha.s not led to the succe.ssful introduction of a 
specific treatment; nor have mean.s been found to cut short 
the illnes.s, though it.s fatality has been reduced. It still goes 
through the classK'al stages, which broadly coincide with first, 
second and third weeks. Attempts have been made to deal 
directly wdth the toxins produced by the bacilli, on the hypo- 
thesis that they are formed in the inle.stinal canal, by the use 
of internal disinfectants, such as mercury, iodine, carbolic 
acid, salol, &c., and these agents arc sometimes beneficial; 
but the treatment remains essentially symptomatic, and follows 
the principles that were recognized before the discovery of the 
bacillus typhosus. One of the most important improvements 
is the regular use of sponging or loathing for the reduction of 
temperature. It has even been developed into a continuous 
batli, in which the patient is kept in water throughout the 
illness. Since the recent development of .serum- therapy various 
scrums have been tried in the treatment of typhoid fever, and 
successful reports are given of the anti-cndotoxic serum devised 
by pr Allen M^cfadyen, while Profe.ssor Chantemesse, in the 
statistics of serum 'treatment at the Bastion Hospital, Paris, 
states that July to July jpo; he so treated 1000 
cases, 43 pnoving fetal, a mortality of 4-3 %. During the same 
period, ^fifi^cases were treated in fourteen other Paris hospitals, 
with 960 dea^, 9. mortality of 17 rhantemessc\s serum was 
employed by Professor Urunon at Rouen in 100 cases with three 
deaths, and pr, -Joiftias of Paris in 200 ca.ses with right deaths in 
typhoid fertr oCcuiring in young children. The .serum is 
taken from a horse wliich has received over a long period injec- 
tions of an em4sion of the bacillus typhosus or a soluble toxin. 
Sir Almn.>th Wright has suggested the use of an autogenous 
vaccine in this as i* ’other parasitic diseases, opsonib control 
•being exercised.* 

file fatrJity oi tvphoi^ fcv(T varies grcatlv. Age exerci.ses a 
marked influen^, the fntalitv rising steadilv' after the period 5 
to TO vears. The im^xirtance ol careful and intelligent nur.sin'j 
IS undoubtedly great, bill there is a tendenev, encouraged by some 
nurses, on the part of tlie public to overestimate that factor and 
to think that nothing more is needed This is a grave mistake 
No disease rerpitres more vigilant attention or greater medical 
e^eriencc. The fhHommg taWe shows quinquennial ligur<*s for 
the Fomlon Metropolitan AMmn» Board hospitals. 


Metropolitan Asylums Board Hospitals. j London ^ 



Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Ratio per cent, 
of dcatlis to 
admi.ssions. 

; Mean annual 
mortality per 
1000 living. 

1874-1878 

1878 

379 

20 

0*2 S 

1879- 1883 

2049 

3 «i 

19 

0'23 

1884-1888 

19.37 

314 

10 

017 

1889- 1893 


4 F 5 

16 

0*1 3 

1894- 1898 

33-^8 

378 

17 

0-13 

1899-1 9>\3 

0779 

1023 

15 

0-13 

1904-1 9<i8 

5084 

4"7 

IS 

005 


Pf‘ef)ention.—li house drainage were always perfectly carried 
out, sewage sati.sfactorily disposed of, water-.supply efficiently 
protected or treated, patients segre^ted, and the typhoid 
material exerted by them and typhoid “ carrier.s effectually 
annihilated — if, in short, scientific cleanliness were completely 
attained, the disease would disappear, or he at least excess! vdy 
rare. In some communities much has been done in the direc- 
tions indicated ; but in many others the lessons of experience 
are ignored, and even in the best practice lags behind theory. 
Ilfis is mainly due to apathy and reluctance to spend money, 
but are certain real difficulties which stand in the way. 
To discuss them fully would involve a lengthy consideration 
of drainage, water-supply and other matters, which would 
be oul of place here ; Lxit some points must be noted. Tlie most 
important Is undoubtedly water-supply. The substitution 
of public water-supplies for shallow wells and small streams 
liable to pollution is one of the greate.st factors in tlve diminution 
of typhoid and other water-borne diseases ; but it may give rise 
to danger on a far larger scale, for a whole community may be 
poison^ at one blow wlien such a supply becomes contaminated. 
Unfortunately it is extremely difficult to prevent contamination 
with certainty in a populous country. Theoretically, water 
may be pure at its source, and may be distributed in that 
condition. Such is water derived from deep wells ai^d springs, 
or gathered from uncultivated and uninhabited uplands. In 
the one case it has undergone natural filtration in the ground; 
in the other it e.scapcs all risk of pollution. These waters are 
generally pure, but the condition cannot be relied on. A tramp 
or a shepherd may pollute the most remote gathering -ground 
unless it be fenced in; deep wells may be similarly fouled by 
workmen, and sewfjgc may find its way into them from the 
surface or through fissures. In an outbreiik of enteritis and 
typhoid fever at Leavesden Asylum, investigated by Dr A. 
vShadwell in 1899, the source of mischief was traced to con- 
tamination of the well, which w'as 250 ft. deep in the chalk. 
The contamination did not take place from the surface, but 
from some underground source, and there were grounds — 
corroborated by subsequent observation — for believing that it 
occurred at irregular interv^als, and mis probably connected 
with the level of the deep underground water. At the same 
time the similar well of a neighbouring poor-law school was 
found to be dangerously polluted, and it was ascertained that 
two others in the same locality had been condemned and closed 
in the past. TTie deep chalk in that neighbourhood was clearly 
unsafe, and this was thought to be due to the practice of digging 
holes called “ dumb wells/’ but in reality cess-pits, as much as 
40 ft. deep, in the chalk for the reception of sewage. The same 
practice is common in all inhabited localities on a challc forma- 
tion, as it is an extremely convenient way of dispo.sing of sewage, 
which percolates away and renders it unnecessary to empty the 
cess-pit. Several similar cases of deep wdl pollution have been 
recorded, notably those of Houghton-le-Spring in 1889 and 
Worthing in 1893. To secure purity, therefore, and prevent 
liability to outbreaks of typhoid and other intestin.'l diseases, all 
gathering-grounds should be fenced in, and water, even from 
deep wells, should be regularly examined, both chemically and 
bacterioscopically, in order that any change in composition may 
be delected. In the water-supplies of great populations such 
examination should be made daily. Further, all supplies which 
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are not above suspicion should be filtered through sand or 
sterilised by boiling. The latter can be carried out by simple 
means in the case of individual domestic water, and attempts 
have been made to apply it by means of mechanical apparatus 
to supplies on a larger scale. It is not, however, applicable to 
the water-supply of large towns, because of the liability of such 
apparatus to get out of order. Sand filtration is at present the 
best mode of dealing with these supplies. There is no purer 
water than that which has been properly treated by subsidence 
and sand filtration, even when it is taken from an impure source. 
So far as the prevention of typhoid and other water-borne 
disease is concerned, it is certainly safer than the unfiltered 
water which is taken from so-called pure sources. It cannot be 
a mere coincidence that London, Hamburg, Berlin and other 
towns using well-filtered but originally impure river water should 
be generally freer from water-borne disease than many large 
towns drawing their supply from purer sources but neglecting 
to filter it, .such as Manchester, Glasgow and the Americ^ 
cities. Table IIL, prepared by Mr Caink, engineer to the city 
of Worcester, illustrates this fact, which has also been noted 
by Professor Saltet of Amsterdam as holding good of the 
Netherlands. 


type and severity of the illness. Bacteriological science has here 
come to the assistance of the clinical phyaician with what is called 
the Widal or serum reaction, which has a great diagnostic value 
when carefully performed. T^fessor Chantemessc has also intro- 
duced a cutaneous reaction similar to von l-^quot's reaction in 
tuberculosis. Hut obviously these remedies can only be applied 
to persons in the position of patients; it is of no use in the case of 
tho.se who do not proclaim themselves ill, but go about their b us i n es s 
when suffering from the disease. Such " ambulatory " cases have 
long been recognized as an important factor m spreading the disease. 
Many of the most memorable epidemics have probably been caused 
by them, and it is difficult to see how they can be guarded against. 
The " typhoid-carrier," however, when discovered should be inter- 
dicted Iroiii the preparation of food and should undergo a course 
of treatment with a view to lessening their excretion of typhoid 
bacilli. 

The prevention of typhoid among armies in the field is a 
problem of special difficulty, not in principle but because of the 
conditions. The water is generally polluted, and soldiers are 
too thirsty to wait while it is boiled or filtered, even if the means 
are at hand. The sanitary arrangements are such as to ensure 
the .saturation of the ground with excreta; flies and dust 
abound; personal cleanliness is impossible, and men feed and 
sleep together in the closest proximity. No doubt a great 
deal might be done by efficient sanitary organization, which 


Tablf. nr. — Oiitmenccs of Typhoid according to Sources of Water-Supply. 


Source of Water. 

'Jown. 


1892. 

1893. 

207 

L59 

275 

120 

63 

84 

33 

145 

' 

Deep wells in Red Sandstone 
Deep wells in Chalk 

1 pland surface water . 

Rivers (filtered) .... 

(Wolverhampton 
t Birkenhead . . 

Southampton . 
f Liverpool . 

' Manche.sler . 

I Plymouth . . . 

f London .... 
Reading . . . 

[Worcester . 

lOQ 

137 

M5 

152 

120 

126 

1 

1 30 

; 155 

Avt-rage of 2ig towns . 


88 



Animal 'I'yphoid Case-rate per 100,000. 


1894. 

1895. 

189b. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

rqoo. 

109 

14b 

159 

117 

124 

224 

2.37 

185 


138 

12 (> 

2 II 

230 

145 

109 


78 

64 

L 53 

T71 

109 

207 

190 

108 

ibo 

129 

149 

115 

90 

9 <> 

92 

90 

II8 

7 « 

78 

47 ' 


31 

49 

41 

49 

Z20 

77 

8t 

71 

70 

06 

98 

95 

28 

53 

30 ' 

b 7 

32 

48 

41 

no 


43 

45 

31 

50 

2f) 


TT 5 

102 

TOO 

115 

127 , 

II6 


The amount of t>^phoid is dependent on other factors besides 
the water-supply, biit the close connexion between tlie two and the 
influence ol hltralion are well attested by the experience of Wor- 
ce.ster, where the great reduction recorded since 1894 coincided 
with new and improved filtration. The weak point about sand 
filtration is that it is apt to be imperfectly performed when the 
filters are frozen or newly cleaned, or when the process is too rapid. 
Filtration through porcelain is an efficient purifier, but it is not 
applicable to supplies on a large scale, and is liable to break down 
through clogging of the filters. Otlicr portable filters are regarded 
as useless or worse. The best emergency treatment for suspected 
drinking water is boiling. Contamination of water in the mams 
is due to bad laying, and ought never to occur; that of supply 
pipes can be prevented by a eonstani service, and of domestic 
filters by providing them with cover.s. 

Next to water-supply, and hardly less important, is drainage. 
The drying and cleansing of the soil by good household drainage 
and sewerag<‘ is essential to the prevention of typhoid. Cess-pits, 
leaking drams and privies, especially when there is only one to 
several houses, as in many industrial towns, are powerful allies 
of this disease. The drainage of all old houses is defective and 
dangerous. The ground about them is commonly honeycombed 
with cess-pits and saturated with sewage. The only way to 
discover and remedy such defects is to lay them bare with the 
pickaxe and shovel. Soil-pipes should always be trapped 
and ventilated. In short, no disease requires for its prevention 
more carelul attention to house sanitation. The paving of 
vards and other spaces is also desirable in towns, on account 
of the liability of the un^irotccted soil to harbour moisture and 
filth. 

Other mode!# by which the disease is spread— such as shellfish, 
milk and unexioked vegetables — suggest their own remedy. The 
dissemination by dust and flies is less easily prevented. All that 
can be done is to segregate the sick and promptly destroy all danger- 
ous matters proceeding from them. It should be remembered that 
the urine may bo an even greater source of danger than the faeces. 
The same observation applies to the prevention of infection from 
person to person. There is no doubt that sufficient care is often 
wanting, even in hospitals, in handling patients’ soiled linen and 
clothes, and in dealing promptly and eflcctually with their excreta. 
For the effectual segregation and treatment of persoiLs suffering 
trom typhoid prompt recognition is necessary; and this, unfm-tun- 
ately, is a matter of much difficulty on account of \'ariation in the 


has hitherto been lacking, and by educating the men. Dr 
Leigh Canney in 1901 suggested a scheme lor dealing system- 
atically with the water-supply of an army. Extraordinaiy’ 
result.s were obtained by the Japanese army medical depart- 
ment in the Russo- Japiinese War of 1904-5 in the prevention of 
typhoid fever, which up to tlmt period was responsible for the 
largest mortality of any disea.se affecting armies in the field. 
Handbooks on the avoidance of cholera, plague and typhoid 
fever were issued to the troops. Boiled water in quantities 
was provided for the soldiers, each battalion having its boil- 
ing outfit. Even foreign attaches and correspondents were 
, requested to observe the regulations on this point. With this 
there was a systematic advance testing of wells, the wells being 
labelled “ fit for drinking ” or “ for washing purposes only.” 
It being impossible to suppress the presence of flies on food, 
care was taken to cover all latrines and cover and disinfect 
excreta, so that infection from flies was reduced to a minimum. 
Food wa.s transferred from sterilized caldrons into sterilized 
lacquer boxes and served on sterilized plates. A crematory 
was attached to base hospitals, where all nightsoil, garbage and 
w^asle was burnt daily. Owing to these precautions the inci- 
dence of infectious disease, notably typhoid fever, was reduced 
to a figure unparalleled in any previous war, only 3‘5i of the 
total sickness being due to infectious disease. Taking the 
number of men at the front in April 1905 to have been 599,617, 
the entire deaths from infectious and contagious diseases 
amounted to i *24 of the entire army in the field. 

In a table fumihlutl by tlie Japanese war office at a still later date 
we note the .small percentage bf typhoid fever. 

Percentage of patients in entire Army Corps at a certain date 

Wounds Tt5ceived in action 4.5 '5S 

Other wounds and injuries 3 71 

Typhoid fever 1 bi 

Dysentery 1*95 

All other diseases 47 ‘ao 
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In the statistics of General Oku's army, calculated to be at least 
75,000 strong, Major-General Mori, chief medical officer, reports 
the typhoid cases to be Of) only between the dates of October 1904 
and April 1905. Of this army 2142 were invalided home or died; 
133 only being cases of typhoid fever. 

The sickness incidence m the First Army under General Kuroki 
was as follows during the first .six months of the campaign : — 


Mouths. 

Sickness : all Diseases. 

Typhoid Fever. 

Marth 

3829 

3 

Aj)nl 

354.5 

I 

Mav 

.3154 

' 9 

June 

I 

9 

July 

5565 

4 

Augu.sl . . . . 1 

1 <)OoO 

9 1 


'I'he figures are interesting when we consider that during the South 
African War of 1899-1902 no fewer than ^i.ooo men were invalided 
home to England on account of typhoid fever. 

One other point requires mention in connexion with preven- 
tion, namely, protective inoculation. This is performed with 
an anti-toxic substance prepared from dead cultures of bacilli, 
and has been tried on a fairly large scale, particularly on the 
British army in India and South Africa. Sir W. B. Leishman, 
writing on the results f)f anti-typhoid inoculatifins in the army 
{Journ. of R.A.M.C., February 1909), gives the total number 
of men inoculated up to the i.st of June igo8 as 5473, amongst 
whom 21 eases (3 8 per 1000) with 2 deaths occurred. The number 
non-inoculated, fifiio men, had an incidence of 187 cases (28*3 
per 1000) with 26 deaths. The case mortality of the inoculated 
was 9 ’5 %) of the non-inoculated i3'8 %. Several regiments 
however were not exposed to enteric fever. If these be excluded 
the incidence in the inoculated is 6-b per 1000 against 39*5 per 
1000 in the non-inoculaled. Lord Kitchener, speaking at 
Middlesex Hospital in October 1910, bore emphatic testimony 
to the value ot inoculation coupled with improved sanitary 
methods on the health of the army in India, declaring his 
belief that enteric would before long join cholera in total 
banishment from the barracks. 

TYPHON (Typhaon, Typhoeus), in Greek mythology, 
youngest son of Gaea and Tartarus. He is described as a grisly 
monster with a hundred dragons’ heads, who was conquered 
and cast into Tartarus by Zeus. In other accounts, he is con- 
fined in the land of the Arimi in Cilicia (Iliad, ii. 783) or under 
Etna (Aeschylus, P.V. 370) or in other volcanic regions, where 
he is the cause of eruptions. Typhon is thus the personification 
of volcanic forces. Amongst his children by Echidna are 
Cerberus, the Lernaean hydra, and the Chimaera. He is also 
the father of dangerous winds (typhoons), and by later writers 
is identified with the Egyptian Seth. 

Sev Eduard Meyer, SeUTyphnn (1875), and M. Mayer, Die Giganten 
und Tiianen (18H7); Preller- Robert, Gnechische Mytholof'ie (1894), 
pp. 63-06; O. Gruppe, Gnechische Mythologie, ii. 845, 1333, according 
to whom Typh«n, the " snake-footed " earth-spirit, is the god of 
the destructive wind, perhaps originally of the sirocco, but early 
taken by the Phpen^ians to denote the north wind, in which .sense 
it was probably uset by Greeks of the 5th century in nautical 
language; and also in Philologus, 11. n.l. (1889), where he endeavours 
to prove theidentity of Typhon with the Phoenician Zephon (Baal- 
Zephon, translated^a Gesenius's Thesaurus by " locu.s I'yphonis " or 
" T vphoni saar *!;),* signifying " darkness," " the nortlfwind," and 
perhaps " snrfkfeV; A. von M«ss, " Der T\’phonmythus bei Pindar 
und Aeschylus, Mus. (1901), Ivi 107, 

TYPHOON (probably from the Arabic and Hindustani tufdn^ 
a tempest, which is perhaps derived from Typhon, q.v . : the 
Chinese fai fun^, strong wind, is not used in application to 
typhoons), the name^ven to a heavy cycbnic storm in the 
seas fringing the eastern coast of Asia from Japan to the 
Philippine Islands. Typhoons generally occur in a scries 
during the* months of August, J^ptember and October, the 
season when the belt of equatorial calms in the Pacific Ocean 
reaches its most northerlv extension. 

TYPHUS FEVER (from Gr. Tv<^o?, smoke or mist, in 
allusion to the stupor of the disease), an acute infectious disease 
of highly contagious nature, last tig for about fourteen days, 
and characterized mainly by great prostration of strength, 


severe nervous symptoms, and a peculiar eruption on the skin. 
It has received numerous other names, such as pestilential, 
putrid, jail, hospital fever, exanthematic typhus, &c. It 
appears to have been known for many centuries as a destructive 
malady, frequently appearing in epidemic form, in all countries 
in Europe, under the conditions to be afterwards referred to. 

! The best accounts of the disease are those given by old English 
. writers, w'ho narrate its ravages in towns and describe many 
“ black as.sizes,” in which it was communicated by prisoners 
brought into court to the judges, jurymen, court officials, &c., 
with fatal effect. Typhus fever would seem to have been 
observed in almost all parts of the world; but it has most 
frequently prevailed in temperate or cold climates. 

The conditions concerned in it.s production include both the 
predisposing and the exciting. Of the former the most power- 
ful arc those influences which lower the health of a community, 
especially overcrowding and poverty. Hence this fever is most 
frequently found to affect the poor of large cities and towns, or 
to appear where large numbers of persons are living crowded 
together in unfavourable hygienic conditions, as has often been 
seen in prisons, workhouses, &c. Armies in the field are also 
liable to suffer from this disease; for instance, during the 
Oimean War it caused an enormous mortality among the 
French troops. Recently, however, an important change of view 
of the connexion of typhus fever has arisen. Professor Matthew 
Hay (Journal of Public Health, September 1907) attributes the 
spread of typhus fever to fleas. His observations arc based 
on the epidemic in Aberdeen. He sums up his conclusions in 
the following manner: (i) Every case in hospital examined 
by Professor Hay and his assistants was flea bitten, and tho.se 
of the staff who complained of flea bites were attacked, ( are 
was exercised to distinguish between flea bites and petechiae. 
(2) Where a patient was apparently free from bites it was 
found he had been in contact with verminous families. (3) 
The disease did not spread in clean houses with clean inhabi- 
tants, even when a typhus patient remained in the dwelling 
during his entire illness. (4) All nurses or wards-maids who 
were attacked were in /contact with the patients when tiiey were 
first admitted. No nurse, wards-maid or doctor who had been 
in close contact with the cases when cleaned contracted the 
disease. (5) An ambulance driver who complained of being 
pestered by fleas contracted typhus fever, but when tlie ambu- 
lance staff were adequately protected from fleas no other cases 
developed. 

Typhus is now regarded as certainly due to the action of some 
specific micro-organism (see Parasitic Diseases), but the 
bacteriology is still imperfect. In 1891 Jaroslav Hlava, of 
Prague, found in the blood of 20 out of 33 cases of typhus a 
well-defined organism which he termed the strepto- bacillus. 
Lewaschew in 1892 found in the blood and spleen of typhus 
patients small round highly refractive actively-moving bodies 
lying between the corpuscles. Sometimes these bodies were 
flagellate. Dubieff and Bruhl also found a diplococcus in the 
blood which they named the diplococcus exantliematicus. 

The course of typhus fever is characterized by certain well- 
marked stages. 1. The stage of incubation, or the period elapsing 
between the reception of the fever poison into the system and the 
mamfestation of the s])ecial evidence of the disease, is believed to 
vary from a week to ten days. During this time, beyond feelings 
of languor, no particular symptoms are exhibited. 

2. The invasion of the fever is in general well marked and severe, 
in the form of a distinct rigor, or of feelings of cliillmess lasting 
for hours, and a seiise of illness and prostration, together with 
headache of a distressing character and sleeplessness, I'evcrish 
symptoms soon appear and the tempefature ol the body rises to a 
considerable height (i03®-i05® F.), at which it continues with little 
daily variation until about the period of the crisis. It is, however, 
of importance to observe certain points connected with the tem}iera- 
turc during the progress of this fever. Thus about the seventh 
day the acme of the fever heat has been reached, and a slight 
subsidence (i® or less) of the temperature takes place in lavourable 
cases, and no further subsequent nse beyond this lowered level occurs. 
When it is otherwise, the case often proves a severe one. Again, 
when the fever has advanced towards the end of the second week, 
slight falls of temperature are often observed, prior to the extensive 
descent which the attainment of the crisis. The pulse in 
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typhus fever is rapid (100-120 or more) and at first full, but later 
on feeble. Its condition as indicating the strength of the heart's 
action is watched with anxiety. The tongue, at first coated with 
a white fur, soon becomes brown and dry, while sordes (dried 
mucus, &c.) accumulate upon ihe teeth; the' appetite is gone; and 
intense thirst prevails. The bowels are as a rule constipated, 
and the urine is dimimshed in amount and high coloured. The 
physician may maice out distinct enlargement of the spleen. 

The third stage is characterized by the appearance of the 
eruption, which generally shows itself about the fourth or filth day 
or later, and consists of dark red (mulberrj' -coloured) spots or 
blotches varying in size from mere points to three or four lines in 
diameter, very sli^htly elevated above the skin, at first disappear- 
ing on pressure, but tending to become both darker in hue and 
more permanent. They appear chiefly on the abdomen, sides, 
back and limbs, and occasionally on the face. Besides this charac- 
teristic typhus rash, there is usually a general faint mottling all 
over the .surface. The typhus rash is rarely absent and is a very 
important diagnostic of the disease. In the more severe and fatal 
forms of the fever the rash has all through a very dark colour, 
and slight subcutaneous haemorrhages (petechiae) arc to be seen in 
abundance. After the appearance of the eruption the patient’s 
condition seems to be easier, so far as regards the headache and 
discomfort which marked the outset of the symptoms; but this is 
also to be ascribed to the tendency to pass into the typhous stupor 
which supervenes about this time, and becomes more marked 
throughout the course of the second week. On the examination 
of the blood a marked leucocytosis is present. This is considered 
to be diagnostic in doubtful cases when the rash is badly marked. 
The patient now lies on his back, with a dull dusky countenance, 
an apathetic or stupid expression, and contracted pupils. All the 
febrile symptoms already mentioned art* fully developed, and 
delirium, usually of a low muttering kind, but sometimes wild and 
maniacal {delinum fernx), is present lioth by night and day. The 
peculiar condition to which the term “ conia vigil " is applied, in 
which the patient, though quite unconscious, lies with eyes widely 
open, IS regarded, especially if persisting for any length of time, as 
an unfavourable omen. Throughout the second week the symptoms 
continue unabated ; but there is m addition great weak nc.ss, the pulse 
becoming very feeble, the breathing shallow and rapid, and often 
accompanied with bronchial sounds. 

4 A crisis or favourable change takes place about the end of 
the .second or beginning of the third week (on an average the 14th 
day), and is marked by a more or less abrupt fall of the temperature 
and ol the pulse, together with slight perspiration, a discharge of 
loaded urine, the return of moisture to the tongue, and by a change 
in the patient's look, which shows signs of returning intelligence. 
Although the sense of weakness is extreme, convalescence is m 
general steady and comparatively rapid. 

Typhu.s fever may, however, prove fatal during any stage of its 
progress and in the early convalescence, either from sudden failure 
of the heart's action — a condition which is specially apt to arise — 
from the supervention of some iiervnms symptoms, such as meningitis 
or of deepening coma, or from some other complication, such as 
bronchitis. Further, a fatal result sometimes takes place before 
the crisis from sheer exhaustion, particularly in the ca.se of those 
whose physical or nervous eiiergie.s have been lowered by hard 
work, inadequate nourishment and sleep, or intemperance. 

Occasionally troublesome sequelae remain for a greater or less 
length of time Among these may be mentioned mental weakness 
or irritabilit}', occasionally some 'form of paralysis, an inflamed 
condition of the lymphatic vessels of one leg (the swelled leg of 
fever), prolonged weakness and ill health, &c. Gradual improve- 
ment. however, may be confidently anticipated and even ultimately 
recovery*. 

The mortality from t>qihus fever is estimated by Charles 
Murchison (1830-1879) and others as averaging about 18 % of the 
cases, but it varies much according to the seventj* of type (particu- 
larly in epidemics), the previous health and habits of the incfividual, 
and very specially the age— the proportion of deaths being in strik' 
ing relation to the advance of life. Thus, while in children under 
fifteen the death-rate is only 5 %, in persons over fifty it is about 
4 ^ %• 

“I'lie treatment of typhus fever includes the prophylactic measures 
of attention to the sanitation of the more densely populated por- 
T/witmeat towns. Where typhus has broken out m a 

crowded district the prompt removal of the patients to 
a fever hospital and the thorougn disinfection and cleansing of the 
infected houses are to be recommended. Where, however, a single 
case of accidentally caught typhus occurs in a member of a family 
inhabiting a well-aired house, the chance of it being communicated 
to others in the; dwelling is small; nevertheless every precaution 
in the way of isolation and disinfection should be taken. 

The treatment of a ^hus patient is conducted upon the same 
general principles as in typhoid. Complete isolation should be 
maintained throughotit the illness, and dtie attention given to the 
ventilation and cleansing of the sick chamber. Open-air treat- 
ment when practicable greatly reduces the temperature. The main 
element in the treatment of this fever is good nursing, and especially 
the regular administration of nutriment, of which the best form is 
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milk, altliough light plain soup may also be given. The food should 
be administered at stated intervals, not. as a rule, oftencr than once in 
one and a half or two hours, and it will frequently be necessary to 
rouse the patient from his stupor for this purpose. Sometimes it is 
impossible to administer food by the mouth, in which case recourse 
mu.st be had to nutrient enemata. Alcoholic stimulants are not often 
required, except m the case of elderly and weakly persons who have 
become greatly exhausted by the attack and are threatenmg to 
collapse. When the pulse shows unsteadiness and undue rapidity, 
and the first sound of the heart is but indistinctly heard oy the 
stethoscope, the prompt administration of stimulants (of which 
the best form is pure spirit) will often succeed in averting danger. 
Should tlieir use appear to increa.se tlie restlessness, or delirium 
they should be discontinued and the diffusible (ammoniacal or 
ethereal) forms tried instead. 

Many other symptoms demand special treatment. The headache 
may be mitigated by removing tlie hair and applying cold to the 
head. 'I'he sleeplessness, with or without delirium, may be com- 
bated by quietness, by a moderately darkened room (although a 
distinction between day and night should be made as regards the 
amount of admitted light), and by soothing and gentle dealing on 
the part of the nurse. Opiate and sedative medicines in any form, 
although recommended by many liigh authorities, must be given 
with great caution, as their use is often attended with danger in 
this fever, where coma is apt to supervene. When resorted to, 
probably the safest form is a combination of the bromide of potas- 
sium or ammonium with a guarded amount of chloral. Alarming 
effects sometimes follow the administration of opium. Occasionally 
the deep stupor calls for remedies to rou.se the patient, and these 
may be employed in the form of mustard or canthandes to the surface 
(calves of legs, nape of neck, over region of heart, &c.). of the cold 
affusion, or of enemata containing turpentine. 'The height of the 
temperature may be a serious symptom, and antipyretic remedies 
appear to have but a slight influence over it as compared to that 
which they possess in typhoid fever, acute rheumatism. &c. Hugo 
Wilhelm von Ziemssen (1829-1902) strongly recommends baths in 
hyperpyrexia, the temperature of the bath being gradually reduced 
by the addition of ice. Cold sponging of the hands and feet and 
exposed parts, or cold to the head, may often considerably lower 
the temperature. Throughout the progress of a case the condition 
of the bladder requires special attention, owing to the patient's 
drowsiness, and the regular use of the catheter becomes, as a rule, 
necessary with the advance of the symptoms. 

TYPOGRAPHY ( i\e, writing by types) is the general term for the 
art of printing movable (cast-metal) types on paper, vellum, &c. 
It is distinct from writing, and also from wood-engraving or 
xylography, which is the art of cutting figures, letters, words, &c., 
on blocks of wood and taking impressions from such blocks 
by means of ink, or any other fluid coloured substance, on 
paper or vellum. 

I. — History of Typography 

Although the art of writing and that of block-printing both 
differ widely from printing with movable metal types, yet 
this last process has apparently been such a gradual transition 
from block-printing, ^ and block-printing in its turn such a natural 
c|utcome of the many trials that were probably made to produce 
pictures, books, &c., in some more expeditious manner than 
could be done with handwriting, that a cursor)^ glance at these 
two processes will not seem out of place, especially as a discussion 
on the origin and progress of typography could hardly be under- 
stood without knowing the state of the literary development 
at the time that printing appeared. 

The art of printing, i.e. of impressing (by means of certain 
forms and colours) figures, pictures, letters, words, lines, 
whole pages, &c., on other objects, as also the 
art of engraving, which is inseparably connected AttamptMmt 
with printing, existed long before the 15th cen- Prtntiag, 
tur>*. Not to go back to remoter essays, there is reason to 
suppose that medieval kings and princes (among others William 

1 We do not deal here with copperplate engraving (chalcography) 
nor with the que.stion, raised by some authors, whether this art 
preceded that of wood-engraving (xylography), or vice versa. The 
earliest known date of the former is 1446 on the small engravings 
of the Passion " in the Berlin Royal Print Room, whereas the 
earliest known date of wood -engraving is 1418 (on the Brussels Mary 
engraving). Both arts were naturally dependent upon MSS. for 
the forms of their letters, but as to the question of transition from 
the art of writing to that of typography, xylography alone can b * 
regarded as the intervening and connecting link between those two 
arts, and there are good reasons for assuming that the inventor of 
printing with movable types was a xylographer (see below). 
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the Conqueror) had their monograms cut on blocks of wood 
or metal in order to impress them on their charters. Such 
impressions from stamps are ftmnd instead of seals on 
ch^ters of the i5th century. Manuscripts, even of the i2th 
century, show initials which, on account of their uniformity, 
are believed to have been impressed by means of stamps 
or dies.i Before the invention of printing, say about 1436, 
bookbinders are known to have impressed name^s nr legends or 
other inscriptions on their bindings in two wa}'s : (1) by means 
of single, insulated letters engraved reversely downwards into 
a stamp of brass, whercb>^ the letters appeared en relief on the 
leather or parchment of the binding; (2) by letters engraved 
reversely en relief on the brass stamp, whereby the letters 
sank into the binding, h'or this reason the term impressor, 
applied afterwards to the “ printer,” was, in the first instance, 
applied to the binder, whereas ligaior was the proper word 
for him (see F. 1 ‘alk, Der Skmpeldruck^ in ^‘Festschrift,” iqoo, 
p. 73 sqq. ; Zedler, Gutmherg-Forschungen, 1901, p. 6). But the 
idea of “ multiplying ” representations from one engraved plate 
or block or stamp, or other form, was unknown to the ancients, 
whereas it is predominant in what we call the art of block- 
printing, and (‘specially in that of typography, in which the 
same types can be used again and again. 

Block -printing and printing witli movable types eeern to have 
been practised in China and Japan loii}; before they were known m 
. Europe. It IS said that in the year 175 the text ol 
p*? * * ^ ilic Chincbe classics was cut upon tablets, and that 

impre-ssious were taken of them, fioine of which are 
supposed to be still in existence Brinting from wooden blocks C2n 
be traced a.s far back a.H the 0th century, when the founder of the 
Suy dyna.sty is siiid to have liad the remains of the elassical books 
engraved on wood, though it was not until the 10th century that 
rinted books became common. In Japan the earliest example oi 
lock-pnntmg dates from the period 7()4“77o, when the empress 
Shiyau-toku, in pursuance of a vow, had a million small wooden 
toy pagodas made, for distribution among the Buddliisl temples and 
tnonasi cries, each of which was to contain a. dMraiii out oi the 
Bmldlnst Scrijiture.s, entitled " Vimala nirbhasa Sutra," printed on 
a slip of paper about 18 in. in length and 2 in. in width, which was 
rolled up and deposited m the body of the pagoda under the spire. 
In a journal of the period, under the year g87. Uie expression " printed 
book " [sun-hofi] is applied to a copy of the Buddhist canon brought 
back from China bv a Buddhist priest This must have been a 
Chmese edition; hut the use of tlie term implies that printed books 
were already known in japan. It is said that the Chuiese printed 
with movable types (of clav) from the middle of the iith century. 
The authorities of the Brili.sli Museum exhilat as the earliest instance 
of Korean books printed with movable types a work printed in 1337 
I'o the- Kori'ans is nttribut<*d the invention of cojiper tvpts in the 
beginning of the T5th century; and an inspection of books bearin'; 
dates of that penod seems to siiow that they used such types, even 
if they did not invent them.^ 

From such evidence as we .have, it would seem that 
Europe is not indebted to the Chinese or Japanese for the art 
of block-printing, nor for that of printing with movable 
types. . * . . 

In Europe, a.s* la!te as the second half of the 14th centur}', 
every bo6K* and fieyer\^ public and private document was 
MS Pir/cNf by*nand; all figures and pictures, even 

. ’-playdng cards find images of saints, were drawn with 
the pen or paints with a brush. In the 13th century there 
already exisitct^alcimi of book trade. The organization of univer- 
sities as well as tJia.t'of large ecclesiastical establishments was 
at that timie ihclfmplete, especially in Italy, France and Cier- 
many, without a stiSff of scribes and transcribers {scriptoroi), 
illuminators, lenders, sellers and custodians of books {stationarii 
librarum, bbrarfi), and pergamenarix , i.e, persons who prepared 
2|nd sold the \*ellnm^or parchment required for hooks and docii- 
meats. I'he books supplied were for the most part theological, 
and educational, and are calculated to have amounted to 
above one hundred different works. As no book or document 
was approved unless it had some ornamented and dluminated 

’ PasssCvant Le Pfinke-Graveur, i. 18 (Leipzig, i8f>o-i864); Jolm 
Jackson, (London, 1839); Bruno Bucher, Gesch. der 

t$chn, 362 seq, 

2 See Em. Satow* On the Early History of Printing inJapan,” in 
Trans, Asiat. Sor. of Japany x. 48 siq. ; and Stan. Julien, " Documents 
etirVart d*imprlmer,^' Ac., kijomn. Asiat., 4™* sW., vol. ix. p. 505. 


initials or capital letters, there was no want of illuminators. 
The workmen scribes and transcribers were, perhaps without 
exception, calligraphers, and the illuminators for the most 
part artists. Beautifully written and richly illuminated 
manuscripts on vellum became objects of luxury which were 
treasured by princes and people of distinction. Burgundy of 
the 15th rentur)’, with its rich literature, its wealthy towns, its 
love for art and its school of painting, was in this respect the 
centre of Europe, and the libraries of its dukes at Brussels, 
Bruges^ Antwerp, Ghcnt^ &:c., contained more than three 
thousand beautifully illuminated MSS. 

In speaking of the writing of the manuscripts of the 15th 
and preceding centuries it is essential to distinguish 
in each countr}^ bfitNveen at least four different 
cla.sses of writing, iw'o of which must be again ' 
subdivided into two classes. 

1. 'I'lic book hand, that i.s, the orclinarv writing of Iheolopical, 
lepal and devotional Ixiok.s, used by the dtticiul transcribers ot the 
univerbitich and churches, who had received a more or less learned 
education, end consequently wrote or transcribed books witli a 
certain pretence ol imderstanding them and of l)eing able to write 
with greater rajndity than the ordinarv calligrapher. Hence they 
produced two kind.s of wntinj^ : (a) the current or cursive book hand, 
of which S(!veral illustrations are given in Wilh, Schum, E,\cinpla 
Codicum Am plon ,Lrfurten sium ; the vohimcsol the (London) PaluCogr. 
Society, dec. Quite distinct from thi.s current writing, and much 
clearer and more distinct, is (6) the uprifrht or set bonk hand, which 
was employed not only by wTiter,s wljo w'orked lor universities and 
churches, but also by persons who may hi- jire.sumed to have worked 
in large cities and commercial towns for schools and the people in 
general without university connexion. (2) In the church hand 
(Gothic or black letter) were produced transcripts of the Bible, 
missals, ])salters and olht'r works intended for use in churches and 
private places c)l worship and dex^otion. This writing we may again 
subdivide into two classes {a) the ornamental or calltfjraphtc writing, 
found exclusively in books intended for use in churches or for the 
private us(‘ ol weedthy .ind distinguished persons, and (6) the ordinary 
upright or set church hand, emjiloycd for less onunieiital and less 
expensive l>ooks. (3) The letter hand may be .said to be intermediate 
between the .set literary book hand and the set literary church hand, 
and to differ but little from either. It was emploved in all public 
documents of tlie nature of a letter. (4) 'Phe court or charter hand 
was used for charters, title-deeds, papal Imlls, &c.“ 

The.se different kinds of writing serv^eci again, in the first 
instance, as models for cutting the inscriptions and explanatory 
texts that w^re intended to illustrate and explain the figures 
in blockbooks, and afterwards as models for the types used 
in the printing of books and documents. 

D^'pold LPdxT (Lauber), a teacher and transcriber at Hagenau in 
Germany, i.s known to have carried on a bu.sy trade m manuscripts 
about the time of the invention of printing. His 
prospectuses •* in handwriting of the middle of the 15th 
century announce that whatc-ver books people wish 
to have, large or small, " geistlicli oder weltlich, 
hiibsch gemolt," are all to be found at Dypold Lauber’s 
the scribe. He had in stock Cksta Romanorum, mil den Vigttren 
gemolt; poetical works [Parcival, Tristan, Freidank)\ romances of 
chivalry {Der M lifarn Ritter \ Von eime Getruwen Ritter der sin eigen 
Hertce gab umh einer schonen Fmwen wtllen; Der Ritter unter aem 
Zuber); biblical and legendary w-orks (A Rimed Bible \ A Psalter, 
Latin and German) Episteln und Evangelien dutch das Jor; Vita 
Christy' Das gantze Passional, winterUil und summerteil); devotional 
books (Belltal) Der Selen Trosi\ Der Rosenkrantz ) Die zehn Gebot mit 
Glosen-, Small Bette Bucher)' and books for the people (Gw/e 
Artznien-Bueher\ Cremoltc Loss-Biicher , i.e, Dortune-telUng books; 
Schachtzabel gemolt). The lower educational books consisted lor th (5 
most part 01 the Ahecedaria, containing the alphabet, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the creed, and one or two prayers; the Donatus, a short 
Latin grammar extracted from the work of Aelius Donatus, a Roman 
grammarian of the 4th century, and distinctly mentioned in a school 
ordinance of Bautzen of 1418; the Doctrinale, a latin grammar in 
leonine verse, compiled by Alexander Callus (or l 3 e Vilia LVi), a 
minoritc of Brittany of the i3tti centurv^; the Summula logica of 
Petrus Hispanus (afterwards Pope John XXL), used in the teaching 
of logic and dialectics; and Dionysius Cato’s DisWioiitf A/t»ri6«s. and 
its supplement called Facetus, with the Floretus of St Bernard, used 
in the teaching of morals. A4 helps to the clergy in educating the 
lower classes, and as a means of assisting and promoting private 
devotion, there were picture books accompanied with an easy explan- 
atory text, for the most representations of the mystic reUtioo 


* See further Pai^abography. 

* An original copy Otf one of them is in the Bridah Museum (Addit. 
MS. 
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between the Old and New Testaments (typology). Amoi\g tiieee 
books the Biblia pauperum ^ stands farst. ft represents piotorially 
the life and passion of Chnst, and there exist Mife. of it as early as 
the i^th century, in some cases beautifully illuminated. A richly 
illuminated MS. of it. executed in the Rethei lands c. 1400, is in tlie 
British Museum (press-mark, King's 5), and also fragments of one 
of the 14th century (press-mark, 31,303). A remodelling and 
development of this work is the iambus SpectUunt humanae 
saivationis, of which we shall speak when dealing with the block- 
books and early printed books. It was written in rhymed prose 
before 1324, ancf represents, in forty-five chapters, the Bible 
history of the fall and redemption of mankind interwoven w^ith 
iWrioIatry and legend. Of this work alone more than 200 MSS., 
illuminated or without pictures, are known to exist in various 
libraries of Europe. The National and Arsenal Libraries in Paris 
each possess one written sometime after 1324; the British Museum 
has sixteen MSS. of it (eleven of which are illuminated) of the 
14th and 15th centuries, written in the Netherlands. Germany, 
France and England, one (press-mark, 1^,578) bearing the distinct 
date 1379 and another (press-mark, Egerton, 878) that of 1436. 
A work of a similar nature is the Apocalypsts, of which at least 
two recensions with illustrations may be pointed out. One gives 
the text as we know it. with or without commentary, for wliich cl. 
Brit. Mus 17.333 (French), 18, 633 (French, but written in England), 
Beg 2 I>. xih. and 22.493 (French) — all four early 14th century. 
Another is more a short history or biography of St John, but the 
illustrations follow those of the' former work very closely; cf. Brit. 
Mus. 19,890 (15th century, (iei-man). It is this la.st recension which 
agrees with the blockbook' to he mentioned hereafter. Other devo- 
tional works are the Ars MonenUi, the Antichrist and other works 
which will he mentioned below among the blockbooks. 

Block- printing or Xylography^—'When all this writ- 
ing, transcribing, illustrating, &c., had reached their period of 
greatest development, the art of printing from wooden blocks 
(block-printing, xylography) on silk, cloth, vellum, paper, &c., 
made its appearance in Europe. This art was already a great 
ad\ance on writing, in that it enabled any one with a few 
simple tools to multiply impressions from any block of wood 
with text or pictures engraved on it, and so produce a number 
of single (paper) leaves or sheets with text or pictures printed 
on them in almost the same time that a scribe produced a single 
copy of them. 

It seems to have been practised, so far as we have evidence, 
on cloth, vellum and other stuffs as early as the 12th century 
(Weigel, Anfangc, i. lo); and on paper as far back as the second 
half of the 14th century; while it began to be largely employed 
in the early part of the 15th all over Germany, Flanders and 
Holland in the production of (j) separate leaves (called briefSy 
from breve, scriptum), containing cither a picture (print, prent, 
shortened from the Fr. emprint, empreinte, and already used 
by Chaucer, C.T. 6t86, six-text, D. 604, prinie, prenie, preente, 
and in other early English documents; also called in colloquial 
German Hd%e, Helglein, or Balge), or a piece of text, or both 
together; and of (2) whole sheets (two leaves), a number of 
which, arranged like the MSS. in quires or gatherings, formed 
what are called “ blockbooks,” sometimes consisting of half 
picture and half text, or wholly of text, or altogether of 
picture. 

The earliest dated woodcut that we know of is the Mary engraving, 
discovered at Malines, and now preserved in the Brussels Royal 
Library, it bears the date mccccxviii. Some authors 
Btrty iat$d asserted that an I has been scratched out between 
fourth c and the x\ that, therefore, the date is 1468. 
BmgrmvingM, there is no ground for such an assertion (cf. H. 
Hymans, VEstampe de 14S1, Brussels, 1903). A slightly modified 
reproduction of it, on a reduced scalg, which could hardly be 
placed later than 14O0, is preserved in the St Gall Library. The 
next date is 1423 found on the St Christopher, preserved in 
the John Rylands library (Spencer collection) at Manchester. In 
the third place comes the woodcut of 1437 preserved in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, which was discovered in 1779 in the 
monastery of St Blaise in the Black Forest, and represents 
the martyrdom of St Sebastian, with fourteen lines of text. 
The date, however, is said by some to refer to a concession 
of indulgences. A woodcut, preserved in the same library in 
Vienna, which r^esents St Nicolas de Tolentino, has the date 


1 This title is applied to at least three works: (i) the well- 
known blockbook. of which we>speak below, (2) a treatise " in qua 
dc viths et virtutibus agitur,” and (5) a work in rhyme by Alexander 
Gallus. 

See Laib and Schwarz, Biblta pauperum (Zurich, 18O7). 


1440. but written in by hand; as the saint was canonized in that yeai 
it may refer to that event. Another m the Weigel collection, repre- 
senting the bearing of the cross, St Dorothea and St Alexis, has 
the date 1443, also written in by hand, though the woodcut is con- 
sidered to belong to that period. These are the only known wood- 
engravings with dates ranging from 141810 1443. But there exist 
a good many woodcuts which, from the style of the engraving, are 
presumed to be of an earlier date, and to have been printed partly 
in the 14th and partly in the first hall of the 15th century, J. D. 
Pas.savant (Le Pcintre-Graveur, 1800-1804, i. 27 seq.) enumerates 
twenty-seven of them, all of German origin and preserved in various 
libraries in Germany; 154 are rcx:orded in the Collectio Wetgehana 
(vol. I., i80()), and W. L. Schreiber (La Gravure sur bots, vols. 1. and 11. 
1891 and 1892) enumerates over 2000 of them, some of which may 
be ascribed to the Netherlands, exx.g. (i) representing the Virgin 
Mary, with Flemish inscriptions, in the museum in Berlin; (2) 
representing the Virgin Mary (see above), in the library at 
Brussels; (3) representing St Anthony and St Sebastian, m the 
Weigel collection (now m the Brit. Mu.s.) ; (4) a St Hubert and 
St Eustatius, in the royal library at Brussels; (5) representing the 
Child Jesus, in the liljrary at Berlin: (0) the Mass of St Gregory, 
with indulgence, in the Weigel collection (cf. 1, 195), now at 
Nuremberg. 

In these blocks, as in wood-engraving now, the lineb to be printed 
were in relief. The block, after the picture or the text had been 
engraved upon it, was first thorouglily wetted with a thin, watery, 
le brown material, much resembling distemper; then a sheet of 
mp paper was laid upon it, and the back of the paper was care- 
fully rubned with some kind of dabber or burnisher, usually called 
a frotton, till an impre.s.sion from the ridges of the carved block had 
been transferred to the paper. In this fashion a leaf or sheet coal 4 
only be printed on one hide (anopisthographic) ; and in some copies 
of blockbooks we find the sides of the leaves on which there is no 
printing pasted together^ so as to give the work the appearance of an 
ordinary book. Any one wanting to set up as a printer of briefs or 
books needed no apparatus but a set of woodblocks and a rubber. 
We know only three blockbooks which do not possess this 
characteristic, as the Legend of St Servaiius in the royal library of 
IJrussels, which may be called a xylo-chirograph (see below), in 
which the pictures occur on both sides of the paper (with some 
lines of text written underneath) , but apparently impressed by hand 
from blocks without any rubbing, there being no traces of any 
indentures either on the rectos or the versos; Das ZeitglOcklein, in 
the Bamberg Library (cf. Falkenstcin, p, 49); Das geisilich und 
welilich Rom, in the John Rylands Library (Spencer collection) and 
at Gotha (cf . Falkenstein, p. 4f») ; but these belong to the end of the 
15th century, and therefore to a later period than the ordinary 
blockbooks. 

Formerly it was the general opinion that playing cards had 
been the first products of xylography; but the earliest that have 
been preserved are done by hand, while the printed 
cards date from the 15th century, therefore from a 
period in which woodcuts were already used for other "ten. 
purposes. Some of the wood engravings and blockbooks are sup- 
posed to have been pnnted m monasteries. In a necrology of the 
Franciscan monsatery at Nordlingen, which comes down to the 
beginning of the 15th century, this ent^ occurs : “ VII. Id. 
Augusti, obiit Frater h. Luger, laycus, optimus incisor lignorura 
and on some of the engravings we find the arms of certain monasteries, 
which may, however, merely mean that they were prmted for, not 
in, those monasteries. The registers of Ulm mention several wood- 
efigravers {formschneider)^in 1398a certain Ulrich; in 1441 Heinrich 
Peter von Eyolzlieim, Joerg, and another Heinrich: in 1442 Ulrich 
and Lienhart; in 1447 Claus (Nicolas), Stoffel (Christopner) and 
Johann; in 1455 Wilhelm; in 1461 Moist^ Ulrich, &c. In a register 
of taxes of Ndrdlingen we find from 1428 to 1452 a certain Wilhelm 
Kegeler mentioned as brieftrUcker \ in 1453 his widow is called alt 
brieftrUcherin’, and in 1461 his broker Wilhelm is registered for the 
same crait. At Mainz there was a printer, Henne Cruse, in 1440. 
At Nuremberg we find in 1449 Hans (Spoercr ?), a formschneider, 
while his son Junghans exercised tlic same industry from 1472 to 
1490. Hans von ftedersheim printed at Frankfort in 1 459 ; Lienhart 
Wolff, priefdrucker , is mentioned in the registers of Regensburg of 
1463 ; Peter Schott at Strassburg in 1464. A certain George Glockcn- 
don exercised the same trade at Nuremberg till 1474, when he died 
and was succeeded by a sou and afterwards by a grandson. In 
Flanders a Jan de Prmterc was establi.<!iihed at Antwerp in 14x7; 
and printers and wood engravers {houte bildsnyiers) worked there 
in. 1442 {Privileges of the Corporation of St Luke at Antwerp). At 
Bruges printers and becldemakers (makers or engravers of images) 
were enumerated in 1454 among the members of the fraternity of 
St John the Evangelist. The printers of playing cards seem to 
have constituted a separate class. 

All these entries show that long before the middle of the 15th 
century there were men who exercised the art of wood-engraving 
and printing as a trade or craft. It seems also certain that wealthy 
persons and religious institutions were wont to possess sets of blocks, 
and, when occasion arose, printed a set of sheets for presentation to a 
friend, or in the case of monasteries for sale to tlic passing piligrim. A 
printer of briefs or blockbooks had no need to serve an apprenticeship; 
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any neat-handed man could print for himself. We Icam from 
the inventoiry of the possessions of Jean de Hinsberg, bishop of Lidge 
(141^1455), and his sister, a nun in the convent of Bethany, near 
Mechlin, that tliey possessed " unum mstrumentum ad imprimendas 
seripturas et yniugincs,” and " novem printe lignee ad imprimendas 
ymagmes rum quatuordecim aliis lapideis printis." These entries 
would seem to indicate that people purchased engraved blocks ol 
wood or of stone from the wood-cutter rather than books from a 
printer. 

Concurrently with these single woodcuts, with or without 
written or xylographic text, arose a class of books, in some 
of which written texts were added to pictures 
r b wooden blocks ; in others the text was 

c rograp woodcuts pasted or printed in 

spaces reserv^ed for them. These books, combining wood- 
engraving with handwriting, are now in technical language 
called xylo-chirographs (wood-handwritten books); they may 
also be called scmi-blockbooks, and form an intervening 
stage between the. manuscript book and the blockbook 
(xylograph) entirely printed from wooden blocks. They tend 
to show that xylography, after ha^dng been for some time 
confined to the production and multiplication of insulated 
pictures, was gradually applied to the printing of whole series 
of illustrations, to be added to written texts, or to have written 
texts added to them. It is not possible to assign definite 
dates to these xylo-chirographs ; they could hardly be placed 
after, but may, for aught we know, be contemporaries of the 
blockbooks. We know nine of them; the years 1440 (which 
occurs in No. 5) and 1463 (found in No. 9) marking, for the 
present, the period within which they can be placed. 

(i) Bihha Pauperum, in the Heidelberg University Library. German 
work, MS., Lcitin text added to engravings (cf. Schreiber. Manuel, iv. 
90, f 1460; photogr pi. xlv ) ; (2) Anti -chn stub, one part of which 
IS in the Paris Bibl. St Gen. (see Bernard, Grig, de I'impr, i. 102), 
another at Vienna, Alb. Bibl.; Bavarian work, MS., German text 
added to cngraving.s (Schreiber iv. 231, pi. Iv ) ; (3) Vita et Passto 
Jesu Christi, 48 leaves, in the Vienna Hotbibliothek, German work, 
the woodcuts printed on the versos, Latin prayers written on the 
rectos (Schreiber iv. 321, c. 1450, pi. Ixxxx ) ; (a) Septem planetae, 
seven xylographically printed plates in the Berlin K. K. Library, 
German work, with German explanatory text wntten on separate 
leaves facing the engravings (Schreiber iv. 417. c, I470, pi. cxi ) ; 
(3) Pomerhim spintuale, by Henricus de Pomeno (or Henri Vanden 
Bogaert), in the Brussels Royal Library, bearing the date 1440 in 
two places ; its twelve engravings seem to have originally been 
published as a blockbook, without anv text (see below);’ in this 
copy they arc cut up, pasted on other (contemporary) leaves of 
paper, and a Latin MS. commentary added to 1hem (see Alvin, 
Documents icono(jr.\ Schreilier iv. ^17. pi. Ixiv.; Conway, on 
the Exer Citium super Pater N osier \ Holtrop, Mon, typ. p. 9). Some 
bibliographers unreasonably contend that the engraving.s cannot 
be earlier than r. 1470. and that the year 1440 is the date of the 
original, now lost, which the transcriber of this copy inadvertently 
repeated. (0) Exercitium super Pater Nosier (ascribed for good reasons 
to the same Henri Vanden Bogaert) ; imjierfect copy (8 leave.s) 
in the Pans National Library (Invent. D. 1581); woodcuts printed 
on the recto of tach leaf, and an explanatory text (m Flemish) written 
underneath them jSch?reiber iv. 245, pi. Ixxxvii.; Conway, /c.); 
(7) the ssLOit: £:^r odium , wltli the same eleven engravings that were 
issued, sotnc timt ^efort/as a complete blockbook (see below), a 
copy of whic^ is preservcdjjn the public library at Mons, m which 
the engfavftxgs arc cut up and (after the Flemish verses of the block- 
hook had. beseh cfLis away) pasted, with their versos, on the versos 
of other cotvteWipOrary .leaves, with an explanatory^ (Latm) text 
written on file recto of the leaf next to each engraving (Schreiber 
IV. :^47, pl./i;|(;n;jC)diiV; Conway, l.c.; (8) a MS. of the Speculum 
humanac salttpiticmis, ivith the written date i^f)! (Munich Hof.-u. 
Staatsbibl. cod. lat. 21543), m which the 192 illustrations, u.sually 
found in the MSS. pf the Speculum, have been impressed from small 
V ooden blocks in the sfiaces reserved for them in the MS, ; (g) another 
of & German version of the Speculum in the same Munich library 
1126), wiWt the written date 1463, in which the 
j \VQpdcut iilustrations, impressed in No. 8, are again impressed in 
thf spac es reserved for theift'. 

Qjf blockbooks of probable German origin the following are 
known : — 

I. The Apocat^psis, or Historia S, Johannis evangelisiae ejusque 
visiones apooalypHcae (Germ. Das Such der haymlichen Offenbarunge:: 

’ Dumortier testifies to having seen a copy of the engravings 
unacconmanied b^ MS. ('‘Notes sur rimprimerie," in Bull. Aead. 
Bov. de Belg^, 1841, vol.-viii.). 


Sanci Johans). — Of this work six or seven editions are said to 
exist, each containing 48 (the 2nd and 3rd edition 50) illustrations, 
on as many anopisthographic leaves, which seem to itookM 
have been divided into three quires of eight sheets each, ^ 

The first edition alone is without signatures. Cf. S. L, q 
S otheby, The Blockbooks, i. i. A copy of tlie 3th edition ' * 
(according to W. L. .Schreiber, Manuel, iv. 168), 48 leaves, is in the 
Cambridge University Library. A copy of the supposed 4th edition in 
the British Museum (C. g, c. 1), and one of the 0th edition (IB. 14); 
also a single leaf (with signature H) of the 5th edition (IB, lO), 

2. Ars moriendi. — Although the origin of this work must be 
ascribed to the Netherlands, some authors think that there are early 
German editions, among others that spoken of below as the 2nd 
Dutch edition. Certainly German is the edition of Hans Sporer 
of Nuremberg (1473) , m the public library at Zwickau, and a fragment 
of leaf 18, in the British Museum (IB. 20) ; another by Ludwig zu Ulm, 
in the Paris National Library, and the one described 111 Collectio 
Weigel. (11. 10), where also other, but opislhographic, editions are 
described (see Sotheby 1. 70; Schreiber iv. 253). A copy of one 
of these in the British Museum (lA. 24). A copy of an edition 
printed m a press and asenbed to Augsburg, in the British Museum 
(IB. 29. 

3. Ars memorandi quatuor evangelia; 30 leaves, folio, printed on 
one side, 15 leaves being letterpress and 15 plates (Sotheby 11. 2 ; 
SchreilH-T iv 1 ^3). Copy in the British Museum (IB. 17). 

4. Salve Regina, bears the name of its engraver, Lienhart czu 
Regenspurck ; lO leaves; 2 leaves (signature a) are wanting in the 
only copy known of it, which was in the Weigel collection (ii. 103) 
and is now in the British Mu.seum (IB. 1) ; Schreiber iv. 381. 

5. Vita et Passto Chnstt (German) ; 32 leaves, small 8vo. Two 
copies 111 the Paris Library (Sotheby li 143; Schreiber iv. 320, who 
describes other issues in German and Italian). 

6. The Ten Commandments for Unlearned People {Die Zehn Bott 
fitr die ungelcrnte Leui). Ten leaves in the library at Heidelberg 
bound up with MS No. 438; see Joh. Geffcken, Bildercaiechismus 
(Leipzig, 1835). 4to; Sotheby li. i6i>; W. L. Schreiber iv. 234. 

7. The Passion of our Lord; i() leaves in the Weigel collection 
(Sotheby 11. 141; Schreiber iv. 320), now in the British Museum 
(lA. 23)'. 

8. The Antichrist {Der Enndchnst) ; 20 leaves, small folio (Sotheby 
li, 38; Weigel II. Ill; Schreiber iv. 217). Copies m the Manchester 
Ryland.s Library (Spencer collection); Coll. Weig. No. 264, leaf (> 
and the upper half of 7 now in the British Museum, where also a 
fragment of leaf 28 is preserved; four copies at Munich. 

9 The fifteen Signs of the Last Judgment; 12 engravings, usually 
bound up with the engravings of The Antichrist (Sotheby li. 42; 
Schreiber iv. 217). Copies as of No. 8. An edition was also pub- 
lished at Nuremberg in 1472 by Jung hannss lYiffmaler (copy at 
Gotha) 

10. Symholum small 4to, 7 leaves printed on one side 

only, containing 12 woodcuts. Cf. Sotheby ii. 148; also SchreilHT 
iv. 239, who describes three editions : (i) at Vienna ; (2) at Heidelberg; 
(3) with German inscriptions, at Munich. 

11. The Legend of St Meinrad; 48 leaves. Copies in the libraries 
at Munich and Einsicdeln (Sotheby 11. 130; Schreiber iv. 385). 

12. The Acht Schalhheiten, of which 8 leaves were in the Weigel 
collection (i. 112; Sotheby ii. 154). 

13. The Fable of the Sick Lion; 12 leaves. Copies in the Berlin 
Museum, and in the Heidelberg Librar}^ (No. 438). Cf. Sotheby 
ii. 159, pi. Ixxxvi ; Schreiber iv, 444. 

14. Defensorium Invwlatae Virginitatis b. Mariae Virginis; 16 
leaves, folio, with the initials of the printer F(riedrich) w(althcm) 
and the date 1470 on the first leaf (Schreiber iv. 3(18; Sotheby 
ii. 03). Copies in the British Museum (IB. 2) ; two at Pans; three at 
Munich; one at Berlin; another at Stuttgart. 

15. The same work, 27 leaves, large folio, 1471, with the imprint 
'* Johannes eysenhiit impressor (at Regensburg) Anno ab mcarnacOis 
dnice M» quadringentesimo septuagesimO " (cf. Sotheby ii. 72; 
Schreiber iv. 374). Copies in the British Museum (IC. 4), at Berlin, 
Gotha. Manchester. 

16. The Dance of Death (Dance Macabre; Der Doten Dc^ntz); 
27 leaves; two editions; one in the library at Heidelberg; another 
at Munich (cf. Schreiber iv. 432; Sotheby ii. i5f)). 

17. Die Kunst CiromanHa of Dr Johan Hartlieb (Sotheby ii. 84; 
Schreiber iv. 428). Ten leaves of the edition of Jorg Schapff of 
Augsburg c. 1478 in the British Museum (IB. 8). 

18. Der Beichtspiegel or Confessionale; 8 engravungs (Sotheby 
ii. 145; Schreiber iv. 252). Copy in the royal library (Mus. 
Meerman) at the Hague. 

19. Exercitium super Pater Noster, only one leaf (the first) pre- 
served at Kremsmunster, of a German edition (Schreiber iv. 247). 
For two xylo-chirographic issues of this Netherlandish work, see 
above, and below for a xylographic edition. 

20. Biblia Pauperum, (^rman text; copy in the British Museum 
(IB. 3) ; and a copy of another edition (40 leaves) with the device 
of Hans Spoorer, and the date 1471 (IC. 5). 

21. The Apostks' Creed; 7 leaves, folio. Copy at Wolfenbiittel. 

22. The Credo, in German; 12 leaves, 4to. Copy in the Munich 
Royal Library. 
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23. PropugfUKula, sm Turns sapienftas (Sotheby ii. 164). One 
sheets piano, in the British Mu^um (IC. 30). It may have 
originated in the Netherlands. 

Blockbooks of Netherlandish origin are ; — 

I. Apocalypsis S. /oAowws.— Copy in the Haarlem Town Library. 

A copy of the 3rd (?) edition, of 50 leaves, in the British Museum 
ot Nmibmr leaves 36 and 38 having been supplied from 

UutdUb * another copy. Le^ 21 01 another copy in the same 

0^ia» ^ ^ihlia Pauperum; 40 folio leaves (each bearing a 

signature : a to v; .a. to As many as seven editions have been 
distinguished by Sotheby (i. 43), Holtrop (Mon. iyp, p. 3), and ten 
by Schreiber (iv. i). who likewise mentions a Latin edition of 50 
leaves, b^des the two editions with German texts of 1470 and 1471. 
The British Museum Catalogue of 15th' century books enumerates 
coi)ies or fragments of copies of seven editions. 

3. Sfeculum humanae salvaHonis. ’-Of this work a blockbook 
must have existed, of which only 10 sheets (= 20 leaves) with 
woodcuts and texts, besides 12 isolated woodcuts (used in 1483), 
have come down to us. We speak of it at length below when dealing 
with the typographic editions known of this work. 

4. Ars mof%$nai\ 24 leaves, small folio, 13 containing text, 11 
plates. See above (German) No. 2; Sotheby i. 69; Holtrop, p. 8; 
Seteiber iv. 253, who enumerates thirteen editions, some of 
which are German.* The theory, started a few years ago, that the 
engravings of this blockbook are imitations of the sketches by the 
master E. S, (see M. Lehrs, Der Kunstter der Ars moriendi, 1890; 
L. H. Gust. The Master E. S., 1898) is wholly inadmissible. Copy 
in the British Museum (IB. 18). and an imperfect one in me 
Haarlem Town Library. 

5. A copy of another edition of 24 leaves in the British Museum 
(I A. 19). , 

6 . Caniicum Canticorum ; Historia seu Providentia B, Virginis 
Mariae ex Cantico Canticorum ; 16 leaves in folio, two editions 
(Sotheby i. 77; Holtrop, p. 6; Schreiber iv. 151). Copies in the 
Haarlem Town Library (wanting the leaves 3. 4, 7, 11, 13, 15. j 6); 
^:he British Museum (IB. 46), which possesses also a copy of ano^er 
edition (IC. 47). 

7. Liber Re^m, seu Historia Davidis; 20 leaves, folio (Sotheby 
i. I20‘>; Schreiber iv. 146). Some consider this to be a German 
work. 

8. Exercitium super Pater Noster, by Henricus de Pomerio or 
Henry Vanden Bogaert; 10 leaves, small folio (Sotheby ii. 137; 
Holtrop, p. 10; Conway, Notes on the Exercitium, 1887; Schreiber 
iv. 245). For other editions see the two preceding sections. 

9. Pnmerium Spirituale, by the same author as No. 8; X2 leaves, 
having 12 woodcuts. This blockbook is now only known from 
a xylo-chirographic issue with the MS. date 1440 (see above), pre- 
scr^^cd in the Brussels Royal Library. See Conway, Notes on the 
Exercitium. 

10. Temptationes Demonis temftanHs hominem de septem peccatis 
morialtbus; a single large folio leaf printed on one side (^theby 
i. 122“ ; Schreiber ii. 249). One copy in the British Museum ( 1 C. 29), 
another in the Wolfenbiittel Library. 

II. Vita Christi, or The Life and Passion of Christ; 36 cuts, 
originally printed in a press on six anopisthographic leaves, in 8vo. 
Copy in the Erlangen Library (Campbell, Annates, 746). 

12. Historia Sanctae Crucis ; a fragment of one leaf (with sigaatute 
g), formerly in the Weigel Collection (ii. 92), but now m the museum 
at Nuremberg; it seems to be only a proo^sheet. 

13. Alphabet (grotesque) in figures (Holtrop, p. 1 1 ; Sotheby i. 122; 
Schreiber ii. 324-327).— There is one copy in the British Museum 
and another in the Basel Library, the latter having the date 1464 
engraved on the letter A, which is mutilated in the Museum copy. 
A similar alphabet preserved at Dresden seems to be a copy maoe 
in Germany. 

14. Donatus {Aelius) de ocio partibus orationis. Leaf:; 6 of an 
edition c. 1500 of 16 leaves in the British Museum (I A, 48). For 
(tether xylographic editions of thi,s work cf. Holtrop, Mon. t^. 

< Besides ^e works of Sotheby. Holtron Weigel, Setoeiber^ Lehrs, 
Cust, &c., quot^ above, consult Sir W. M. Conway, The WoiMcutters 
of the Netherlands in the jjih Century (Cambridge, 1884) ; Heinecken, 
Jdie gMrale (Leipzig, 1771); J. Ph. Berjeau‘s Facsimiles of the 
Biblia Pauperum, Canticum Canticorum, Spe^um (London, 1859- 
1861), and idem, Catdl. Illustrd des liores jcylogr. (London. 1865); 
Dodgson, Cat. of Early German and Flemish Woodcuts in the Brit. 
Mus. ' 

Barty Printing witb MovaUe Mata! Tygwj.— When the 
art of writing, and that of printing from wooden blocks (jcylo- 

grapihj?), and all the subsfeliary arts of iUuminating, 

Imatadat j— j t _ 1 • ^ 

Haarlem, 


of students and artfaans^ the art of printing with movable 
cast-metal types (typography) was invented. As to when, 
where and by whom this invention came about, a dispute has 
been waged for "more than four hundred ^fiurs. It wiU be 
seen beldw that we must attribute if, as in our former 
edition, lo Lourens Janszbon Costqr, of' Haarlem, and not to 
Johan Gutenberg, of Mainz, 

In saying this,- we arc aware that in^he year 1900 (exactly 
four hundred years after the*f Cihgne Chrmicle had publicly 
started the dispute by spying that Gutenberg had 
improved but not invented the art) Germany enthu- 
siastically celebrated the supposed 500th anniversary 
of his birthday. The speeches delivered on that occasion, after 
making faint allusions to the doubts and opposition of former 
times, all declared that, after the rediscovery of the Helmas* 
perger document of 1455, which could not be^found in 1880 
(Hessels, Gutenberg, pp. 99-101), it was impossible for any 
unbiased person to dispute Gutenberg’s claims to the honour 
of the invention any longer. 

In the same year a Gutenberg Museum was erected at Mainz 
to be a repositoiy for anything connected with Gutenberg and 
printing; also a ^ciety (Gutenberg-Gesellsckaft) founded with the 
view of publishing any t^k that related, however remotely, to 
Gutenberg and his invention, to which the whole civilized world 
was invited to subscribe, as its object was to honour the genius 
who had conferred such an inestimable boon on mankind by his 
invention. As a first result, a “ Festschrift '* was published con- 
taining an historical introduction by Professor HarBv^ ; and articles 
on the firsr steps to typography (Schreiber) ; stamp-printing before 
Gutenberg and the Psalters of 1457, 1459, &c. (Falk); i5th*centuiy 
printing in France (Labande) j German printers in Spain and Portugal 
(Hablcr); German printers in Italy (Marzi); the coloured initials 
in Fust and Schoeffer's Psalter (Wallau) ; the Turkkalendar for 1455 
(Wyss) ; the earliest spread of t)^ography (Vclke) ; also an elaborate 
pedigree of the family G&nsfleisch (Schenk zu Schweinsberg), and 
an equally full acount (by Schorbadi) of aU the documents related 
to Gutenberg. This “ Festschrift " was followed by publications 
of ^he' “ Gutenberg Society " : 1 . (1902) Die dlteste Gutenberg type 
(Zedler); II. (1903) Donat- una Kalendar fyps (Schwenkeh.lfl. 


dccofating and binding manuscripts, books, pictures, 
&c. , were at their greatest height, and had long passed 
out of the exclusive hands of the monai^teries into the hands 

* Heinecken enumerates six editions, of which one has German 
inscriptions. See also an article by Guichard, in Bull, du BibUipkiU 
(Paris, 1841). 


^?pe tm Schdperschen Missale Mogunt. von (Zedler) ; Dte Missal^ 
arucke P. Sendffers und seines Sohnes Johann (Tronier) ; Zu den BUch- 
sranzeigen Peter Schaffers (Velke). 

We admit the great value of these learned and painstaking 
publications, and those who have the time and patience to 
study the mass of material here brought together in a some- 
what bewildering fashion, will find their knowledge enriched 
on various subjects connected with early printing, but no proofs 
that Gutenberg invented it. It is clear from these books that 
their authors firmly believed from the outset that Gutenberg 
invented printing, and printed nearly every book that appeared 
or can be placed before his death in 1468. Under this impression 
always speak of him as the “ great master,” the “ great 
geipiius,” &c., and represent him, not as inventing printing, by 
aeddent, but as conceiving, somewhere about 1436 or earlier, 
pthe idea of inventing it, and meditating from that moment over 
fie problems which he had to solve. Consequently, our authors 
read a good deal between the lines of their documents, which 
we fail to find there, and in this way the texts of the docu- 
ments always show somehow that " the great master ” is making 
or has already made his invention. For instance, the Stross- 
burg lawsuit of 1436-1439 is to them an unjynpeachable 
proof that Gutenberg was secretly working there at printing 
and trying to solve his problems; when he is paying there, 
during the same time, a considerable sum in duties for large 
quantities of wine, we arc told that he was then in good cir- 
cumstances; but when he borrows money in 1442, 1448, 1450 
and. 145^1 and is summoned in 1455 for not repaying the two last 
loans, and prosecuted in 1457 for not paying the interest due 
on his first debt, it is all owing to his difficulties in working 
out the problems of his invention', though the document 
themselves never allude to any “invention” and may be 
interpreted in quite a different liiay. 

We proceed to examine the .documents. The earliest mention 
and description of the new art is perhaps that in the Drains issued 

xxvn, 17 
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by Peter 3 dM»efier ittt Mainz Mone laocordiag io Its 

colaphon, was finished Arte nova imprimendi scu caracterizaodi 
2^0^ character = letter) . . . absq;ue calami exaratione.*' 

, Schoefier said of the Mainz Psalter of 1457 that 

formed by an " admventk» artificiosa imprimendi 
caracterizaodi absqtie calami alia exaratwne/’ The 
cok^hon of the Caihelicon of 1460 says that the book was printed 
^'non calami, stili, aut pennae sunragio, sed nura patronanim 
formarumque concordia, proporcione, ac modulo/’ In 1462 Alteecht 
Pfister says that he liad^^’ gedrucket " the Four Histories. Fuat and 
Schoeffer my of the* Liber Sextus Decretahum, published m 1465, 
that it was completed ” non artramento (" atramento commuoi " 
m the JuBtinianus of ia68 and 1472), pdumali canna tieque acrea, 
bed artincioaa quadam adinventione impriiPendi sou caractcrizandi/' 
which phrase they slightly varied in Cicero’s O^cia, issued in the 
same year : “ non atramento, plumali canna neque aerea, sed arte 
quai^i iieipulcra." The edition of St Jerome's Epistles of 1470 
18 said to have been completed by an " ars impresBoria,” the Decretum 
Gratiam of 1472 by an “ ars quaedam ingeniosa imprimendi," the 
Dyaloffus of 1478 by an " ars ma/gistra." We find further — “ ars 
Buncta ^ or “ divina,” " nova ars scribendi," “ novum exscribendi 
gemus prope divinum," “ sculptoria archetyponim am." " ars 
mirifica formandi," " ars excusoria," " nova imprimendi ratio," 
"ars pressurae," " chalcotypa ars," " chalcograpW " (1472 and 
later). " chalcographia excusoria impreaaonaque," "libraria im- 
prossio," "empryntynge " (Caxton, 1482), “ prenterei " (Schoeffer, 
1492), " trudkery *' (1505). " impression des livres " (1498), and 
" prenten." 

The ^rly printers called themselves, or were called by others, 
"librorum prothocaragmatici ’’ (iGramm. Rhythm., iiOS). " impres- 
_ . ‘sores librorum," " exsculptor librorum " (Jenson, 1471), 

^ ‘ chalcographus ” Y1473; Hain 13036), " magistcr artis 

impreflsoriae,” " boeckprinter ; and during the ifith century we 
find them utill frequently called " chalcotypus " and " thalco- 
gr^hw?." 

The types were at first designated more by negative than positive 
expressions. In 1468 they were called " oiragma." later on " car- 
actCT " or "character," " archetipae notae ” (1473; 
iypue* Hain 13036), " scnlptona archetyporum ars,” " chal- 
cotypa ars," " formae," " artificiosissimae impnmendorum librdrum 
formae." We soon hear also of the process and material by which 
they were produced. The Grammatica of 1468, pubUshed, by 
Sdxoeffer, says that it was " cast " (sum fusus libellus). In 1471 
'aenfeae formulae " are spoken of ; and Bemardus Cenninus and his 
son testify that they had printed the Virgil " expressis ante calibe 
caraoteribus et deinde fusis hteris " (with letters first cut into steel 
and then cast] . In 1473 Friedrich Creusner at Nuremberg states that 
he 'had " cut (sculpsit) the work of Diogenes (Hain 6192). Johan 
Zeiner of Ulm says in 1474 that he had perfected a book, not with 
the pen, but with letters of metal (stagneis caracteribus) . In 1474 

i oh. Ph. de iLignamine speaks of " metallicae formae'." In 1476 <1 
lusner of Stcassburg represents ithe Nider as being printed with 
" letters cut of metal (Uttens sculptis artificiali certe conatn ex' 
aerc]/' Nicolas Jenson printed in 1480 with letters ” cut and cast " 
^(sculptis ac cenflatis). 

iDhe word typoffre^hMs seems 1x> occur for the first time in 1486, in 
the prefaoe 411 P. Stephanus Bulcinius Scalae to ^ Astronotfkoon 
of Manilius, printed in that year at Milan by Antanius 
J™* Zarotus,; * in 1498 Erasmus us^s it in a letter (dated i 
„ Feb. 1 3) to •Christianus, a Lubeok merchant ; ^ and in 1 51 7 j 
iwnf .j dhanSchoeffer applies the word tohimself in thecolophon 

•f the Aeneas Sylvius published by him. .BiTt^of the usetif tilie word 
typ<^raph%a n^ wUer instance is known than 1520, in which ^^car 
Gerardus Nov 4 olnak\i» (— Geldenhaurius) in his Lucubratiuneula 
de Batuimujn (prdf. to Nicol. Buscoducensis, dated 1520}^, 

Mya : ii^nta Ojftifinabfllm . . . bombarda videlicet, t^roographi&^l 
ps^is'cbarlpim'ttmka JolianScliott,.ap£niltmnf Sm ; 
m the Jw/BWi.'’n«bfisbea by him, desonbes his grandfather^ 
Tohan ^^primus typ^^^phiae inventor." Gerardus, ' 

it may be add|^> the whole passage from Pet. Montanus i 

(U. I who has chalcographia instead o! 

typwrapbia*. /,lMrmax» ihdeed * speaks of a tise oi m word^typo- 
graphia (o^'fi^aiart qfvt^graphus) earlier thsui 1520,. and refers, to 
the preface 6( Bomaf^bnus Veronensis in the edition of Tibullus. 
Catullus and Propertius published at Venice in 1493 by Symon 
Bovllaqua, " at Meerman adds, " as it (the preface) Is read 

in tbo Auntd, typo^. of Maittaire. i, 560. and ed." B«t ton page 
^560 IMUaire nuotfyi/the .'first tvm lines of Bemardiiuis’s pcofaoe 
(tiU ancl, piisi -adds : ** Graecis oharacteribus destitutus, typo- 
gdsphiis'il^esse habuit hiatus in commentario hie lllic relinquere,’* 
wmh Is esiicmtly <otm remade, not that-ofBemardinus. 

Tha pies^nlvtiter at lolst has been unable to find such « passage 
in.theXibudqik^^ : 

WImsiI SDoment^ icaire out of sight the qutstion 

ar to wliCT!o^i.aaui by whom the art .was mventnij and 


* Maieti^, Aftnales.Typogr. i. 308, 

* i 5 rgD(h 24. { 

** Typogf, i. 32, note cx. 
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pISTOBV 

take our stand on weH-authenticated in such prints docu- 
ments as have been preserved, we find that the first printed 
date, 1454, occurs in two different editions of the same letter 
of indulgence issued in that year by Pope Nicholas V. in behalf 
of the kingdom of Cypros. 

These two editions bear<no pgiq^er's name, nor the place of printing, 
but are dUti^uishcd re^ectively a« the 31 -line imd the 
Indulgence. The one with 31 Unes claims priority/ . 
from a chjronologjcal point of view, over <ttie one with 
30 lines, becau»? one of the sold ewies that has been 
preserved was issued at Erfurt on tne 22nd of ‘October 
1454 (in the possession of Herr Ernst Fischer at Weinheim, CeeUmlbU, 
1909.. P- 3 ^; a second (in the Hanpvnr ArchivoB,; Ve^^entl, ilj. 
tab. i.) at Fritzlar on the istb of November 1454; a third (in the 
Mus. Meerman, at the Hague) at Erfurt on the 13th of Novemb^ 
1454. &c.. whereas of the 30-Iine Indulgence the earliest sold copy 
that has as yet come down to us was isngad at Cologne on •'^e xyth 
of February 1435, though it has the printed date mocccliui,, which 
was altered wi^ tbe pea to macccliiiij. In the 31 -line Indulgence 
occur (a) a large church t}^c u&ed for the headings and comxneiibcing 
words of the absolutions, ior the first word in the document and for 
the Christian name of the pope^’s ksgate* a smaller text or brief 
type for tbe text; (q) a large initial V and iwo large initials M> which 
slightly difier from each other. In the 30-line Indulgence occur 
(a) a large church type, used as in the ,31 -line Indulgence; ib) a 
smaller text or brief type for the text; {c) a large initial U, and two 
large initials M differing from each other. 

These two different ^tions are usually regarded as having been 
pnnted at Mainz ; and, in the absence of any evidence to the coi^rafy, 
we .assume that sucli really was the fact. But we must 
at the same time conclude tliat about October 1454 
there were at least two rival printers at work there : wni/iig. 
(1) the printer of the 31-line Ii^ulgence, who may have been Johan 
Gutenberg, perhaps subsidized by Johan Fust; (2) the printer of 
the 30-line Indulgence, who was no doubt Peter (Schoeffer) de 
Gem^eym. as ^is Indulgence is connected with one of 1489 
printed by him. Four written copies of this 1454 Indulgence are 
known to exist which respectively bear the dates : Frankfurt, 
loth April 1454 (in the possession of Herr I-ais, Wiesbadeq) ; Frank- 
furt. nth April 1454 (Frankfurt Archives); nth July 1454 (place 
imknown; Darmstadt archive.s) ; Lfibeok, 0th October 1454. As 
their dates precede i^y a few weeks only the earliest known daiie 
(Oct. 22, 145^) on a printed copy, they mark, perhaps, the exact 
time when printing made its appearance at Mainx, m an already 
advanced state of perfection. 

Basing ourselves on the above Indulgences with theit printed 
date, and four different types^ wo subjoin two lists of the books 
which the German bibliographers of the present day regard 
as having all been printed by Johan Gutenberg at Mainz, ^ 
in the types or “ devc'lopments ” of them, employed for these 
Indulgences. They are arranged in two columns (A and B) 
according to types, but without regard to strict or supposed 
chronology. For further details cf, Hessels, Gutmberg <1882), 
^150 sq(^.; Schwenke, Btrlin Fesisekr. (and in the Vervffentl. 
^ the; Mainz Gutenberg-Gesellsch,); Zedler ^CutMer^-F^scJi. 
and in the VerbffetUl), &c. 


A. 

Types L (large chlirch type, 
also called the 56-line Bible t^) 
and II. (smaller brief type), used 
by an unknown" printer, not 
later thkn October 1454. 

i. 32-ljne Indulgence; three 
differef^issues (A, B. Q, with the 
printea year mocediiu., and jone 
issue (P) with the printed year 
mcccclv. AU prints on velkimu 
Of ksues A and B no sold copies 
have yet come to light; but 
three unsold copies of each are 
preserved at Brunswick, Wollen- 
oOttel and Hanover (Culemann 
coll.]. Of issue C ten sold copies 
aire Jcaown to exist m vprifM 
libraries with ^tes ranging fiaom 
the 22nd ol ^tober 1414 to 
April 1433, besides three hnwsed 
copies. Of issue D'teneold copies 
with 4 aess firomftlie yth loC Manch 
Usi ^ W 30th of 1433 and' 

four unO^ed copies are kfiown. ^ 


B. 

Types III. (large church type, 
somewhat smaller than Typo 
also called the 4S-line Hble type) 
and IV. (a smaller brief ty™, 
used by Peter Schoeffer de 
G^sdieym (I454-M55). 

1 . 3 o-.lme Indulgence; one 
issue (A) with the tffinted year 
xncccdiui., and two issues O 
with the printed, mccccf- 
quinto. All printed on yellum. 
Of issue Aoaly ope copy has been 
discovered IJhow In the Bylands- 
Si>encerX 4 ««ry), which was sold 
atCologne on the 2 7 th of Febr 
1455 , Ihe printed date mcccclnii 
heonsditofcd.seitir^ pen 
to incofcUi$. Of ipBi|d B two 
adld conies, ’vidth dates April ii 
and 2 ^; 1455 . dft In the Berfin 
Library taeBiritish'SIuaeuni. 
Gf itstie><; 4 »rfo)d oSKpy with date 
April a4> X|5i|, is at WoUeor 
Mttbl. 


* No ihterences can be drawn from tfais priority, as it msi^y 
on the date of a sold copy that has come to light. 
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A (tfOMltf,]. 

Type I. continuoa; for typo 
11. (of which no fufiiier trace 
fOilodVeeO below. 

ii. POorn ott the 
rioht.'* Fragment of oho leaf 
(paper), discovered at Maina^ 
about r892, preserved in ttie 
Gutenberg Museum at Mains: 
presumed to have been printed 

iC. 1^43-1444. 

ui. Donciius, 27 lines. Frag*^ 
ments of 4 vellum leaves (4, 5, 

8, 9) recently discovered in the 
Hdligenstadt Library, and now 
preserved in the Berlin Hoyal 
Library, 

iv. Dcnatus, 27 hnes. Two 
rubricated vellum leaves (5 and 
10) of an edition of 14 l^ves. 
usually called the Demtus of 
1451. preserved in the Paris 
National Library. 

V. Donatus. 27 (?) lines. Two 
strips of vellum leaves, contain^ 
ing the remains of 3 lines and 
about 30 mutilated letters, dis> 
covered in the Hoiligenstadt 
Library, and now in the Berlin 
Royal Library. 

vi. Aiironomicat KaUndar. 
said to be for the year 1448. 
therefore supposed to have been 
printed at the end of 1447. 
Fragments of two large vellum 
rubricated sheets, printed on 
one side, discovered in 1901: in 
the binding of a MS. belonging 
to the monastery of Schbnau, 
near Mainz, now preserved in the 
Wiesbaden Laadesbibliothek. 

vii. Donaius of tS leaves, 26 
lines, on vellum; of which 2 
rubricated sheets (4 leaves, 1,2, 

9, xo) are preserved m the Berlin 
Royal Lilwary; probably issued 
between X447 and 1450 {Cen- 
tratbl. xxvii, 05 sqq.). 

viii. Manung widdev die Dm- 
ken. An almanac for January 
14.55. in 4to. 5 paper leaves, 20 
anil 21 uneven lines. A unique 
copy, discovered at Augsburg, 
now m the Munich Hof Library, 

ix. A German translation of 
the bull of Pope Calixtus III., 
dated XII. Kal. Julii (*ejun. 
20) 1456 Fourteen rubricated 
leaves 4to, in the Kalendar 
type, exeq^t that two of the 
capital E's belong to the 
type (13b and 14 blank), pre- 
served in the Berlin Royal 
Library; not to be ascribed to 
P. SchoeHer (Centralbl. xxvii. 63). 

X. Conjunctiokes et opposi- 
tibnes sons et lunae (now called 
by iGOrman bibliographers 
I^xier-Kalendar) . A ewendar 
for 1457, a broadside paper sheet, 
prints oh one side, of Which 
the upper hhtf of Ihe ohly copy 
known, discovered at Main/, 
is in the B^rte Library. 

xi. Det Cisianus (not Cilsla- 
hus) su Dutsehe. A broadside 
paper riieet, 36 lines, printed on 
one side, with separate head- 
line. The Tross-copy mewtiotted 
in suppl. to Bni^'s MatHw 
(1S78, suh wc^ Cislahus ") was 
bought in tBp fdr lixe Cam- 
bridte tUniversity Libtat^i 

xii. Donatust 27 mies, 14 

velluTO leaves, of whidi tiie 
British Museum posseasei the 
leaves 4v to and it with 

f!raM<^ts of the leaves x ^ 
and 13. Afrairinefttof 6|^liaies 


B (eontd.)* 

Type IIL continued (till about 
1457; of Type IV. no further 
trace is found). 

ii. Ihffdfus, of 35 lines, folio, 
printed, according to the colo- 
phon, “ per Petrum dO Oomso- 
heym, in urbe Mogutttiiia cum 
8UI8 c^italibus,^" 

iii. Bible of lines (also 
called Masarine Bible and re- 
ferred to below as B®)^ printed 
before the 15th of August 1456, as 
the binder of the paper co^^ in 
the Baris Library States that he 
finished its nilwication bh' that 
day. Two volumes folio, 041 
leaves in 2 columns of 42 mies eachj 
though in some eopieStheboluinns 
of pp. I to 9 contain 40 lines only, 
while the 10th page haa 2 Col- 
umns of 41 lines each, the difierOnce 
in the number of lines making no 
difference in the Space which 
they occupy. For other copies 
see Hessets, Gutenberg, p. 170; 
Dziatzco, Beitr. sm Gutenberg- 
frage (Berlin, 1889); Schwenke, 
Festschr., who has drawn up a 
list of all the copies known to be 
still in existence. The copy 
known as the Klemm copy, 
which was bought by the Saxon 
Government in 1886, and pre- 
sented to the Deutsches Budh- 
gewerbemuSeum " at Leipzig, 
has the year 1453 written 
in small Arabic numerals of 
15th-century form at the 
bottom of the last leaf of the 
second volume. But this date 
is highly suspicious, for Klbmm, 
who must have known its 
importance and high value, 
never mentioned it. ^ough- he 
described his copy three times, 
in 1883 and i88<i. 

iv. Donaius oi 33 lines. Vel- 
lum fiagment at Chriord, without 
printed initials. 

v. Donaius of 33 lines. Vel- 
lum fragment at Paris, without 
printed initials; also three rubri- 
cated leaves (5, 6 and 8) in the 
Berlin Royal Library {Centralbl. 
xxvii. 68). 

vi. Donaius of 33 lines. Leaf 
I (defective) on vellum, men- 
tioned in Ludw. Rosenthad's 
Cat. 105, No. 3, and purchased 
by the Berlin Royal Library, 
which has also acquired iJie 
leaves I and ti (Centralbl. 
xxvii. 69). The large Psalter 
initials are used for the initials 
of chapters. 

' vii. Donaius of 33 lines. Leaf 
I (vellum) discovered in the 
Berlin Ro^ Library. 

viii. Donaius of 33 (?) lines. 
Small fragment, discovered in 
the libraty at GiesSeU, of a 
Velliim leaf, which Scliwej&e 
thinks may be the loth of an 
edition which differs from 
Schoeffer’s 354itte edition, and 
also' from to ’ Piiris 33-Une 
edition. 

Ik. Dunafttr of sfiTinos. One 
defective Vellum leaf, discovered 
ih'a Mpnich private library, and 
iMdw in the 'Maiitt Gixtenberg 
Musteutn. ' ' ” 

± Donattes of ^6 thieS. - On 4 
vellum leaf at Mains, another 
at Hanover, a ttod'in'the Britlah 
Muiseuin. ’ ■ < 

xi. Of 24 llto, 

tweettt470^ 1477 (Schweito): 


1 Ai(t<mtd,)* 

in the Bodleiaaii Librany, and. two 
smaii fragments dtseovemd in 
to library at Hetligenstadt; 

xiti. Donahss, 27 Unea, wirioh 
Schwenloe calculates <;tu have 
consisted of 14 veUuin leaves^ of 
which the leaves 0 to 9 are now 
in the Berlin Royal IJbr^. 

xiv. Donaius, 27 hnea. Three 
strtos of a rubricated vellum 
leal 5, discovered in to Kails- 
ruhe Hof-Bibliothek. 

. Kv. Donaius, 27 lines. One 
rubricated vellum leaf (6), in 
the JKalendar type, in to Berlin 
Libr^ {Centralbl. xxvii. 62.) 

xvi. Donaius, 27, 28 or 30 (?) 
lines. Fragments of two vellum 
leaves of an edition of 12 (?) 
leaves discovered in the binding 
of a book (printed at Milan in 
1476) which formerly belonged 
to tlie Episcopal Library at 
Saleburg, and is now m the 
Munich Hof-Bibliothek. 

xvii. Donaius, 27 (or 30?) 
lines. Vellum fragments of an 
edition of 12 (?) leaves in the 
British Museum ( 0 . 18. e. x No. 
5I. Leaves 1 and 2 are in the 
^dleian Library, and leaf 8 in 
the Mainz Town Library. 

xviii. Donaius, 27 lines. Frag- 
ment of a vellum leaf (3?) dis- 
covered in to binding of a MS. 
in the Munich Hof-Bibliothck. 

xix. Dmaius, 27 lines. Tv/o 
vellum fragments of the leaves 
6 4- g, the upper part of which is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library 
(Auct. 2 Q infra 1 . 50 No. 6), to 
lower part in the Bamberg Royal 
Library (VI. F 1). 

XX. Donaius, 28 (?) lines, One 
defective vellum leaf, showing 
25 lines, formerly in the pos- 
session of Jacq. Rosenthal (/n- 
cun, typ, ii. No. 2 154), afterwards 
in to Amherst collection (Hand- 
list No. 5). Another leaf in to 
Mainz Gutenberg Museum. 

xxi, Bible of 36 lines (referred 
to everywhere as B®«), 2 vols., 
folio, 882 leaves, with 2 columns 
of 36 lines each on a page. Some 
bibliographers, assuming that 
Pfister ^inted it, call it the 
Pfister Bible. A paper copy of 
it is in the Paris Library, and 
^also a separate copy of the last 
which bears the MS. date 
1461. Other copies are pre- 
served in to Rylands-^Spencer 
Library, in the British Museum, 
at Jena, Leipzig, Antwerp, &c. 
(HeeaelMt Gutenberg, p. 160; Bex^- 
nard, Origine, ii. 31). 


^{e&nid,}^ 

1^. Camian nd> MatnHimii 
xaHy kaomndstm one veHusn leaf 
(to. first) ♦be Paris Llbraif, 
constored^ tOi be the remaiiis* 
of a Fsalteitoit for. to p^ting 
of wbieh HuiiMry <maV have 
furnished (t) thetypafSchwenke, 
Unkrsuek. p. 72 s^i). Judging 
from to lem preserve, tow^ 
corresponda^in every respect ito 
to ,4St4to Bible, having double 
columns. 4a littesi: die, . 

Type V.-t^The " first stage 
of Type VIL, supposed by Otto 
Hupp iEin Missale Spijcli , and 
others to have served for prtnit- 
ing (i) a Miesate spaciede, m to 
possession of Luqwi tocutol 
at Munich; (Q) a Missals aMrr#- 
viatum discovered in 1900 in to 
Benedict Church of St Paul in 
the Lavantthale, 

Type VL— The large type 
for to Psalter of 1437. 

Type VII. — The small type 
for the same Psalter (“ second 
stage " of Type V). Types VI. 
and VII, were also used for the 
'' Canon Missae of 1458, a copy 
of which is preserved in to 
Bodleian Library. 

Type VIIL used for (i) 
Joannis de Balbis Catholieon 01 
1460. Large folio, 373 leaves, 
with two columns of 66 lines 
each on a page; (2) Matth. de 
Cracovia, Tractatus racionis, 22 
leaves with 30 lines to the page, 
sto; (3) and (4) Thomas de 
Aquino, Sumwa de ariiculis 
fiaei, two 4to editions, one of 13 
leaves with 34 lines to the page; 
the second of I2 leaves with 36 
lines to the page ; (5) an Indul- 
gence of 1461 of 15 lines (see 
Hessels, Gutenberg, p. 171 sqq.). 


above eight types and the books printed with tom 
(besides a few otors printed by Albrecht Prater at Bamt)er|[) 
are the cmly ones that bear, more br less clofeely, on the qta^ipri 
rqgan^g the introduction, or possible invention, of pria^ 
at Mainz. 

TUI recently the church type 1, of the 3! -line Indulgence, had 
always been regarded as identical with that of and to ChUrCh 
grpe 3^ of the 30-line Indulgence, with that of B®. But, as to capital 
P, Of indulgence** seems not to Occur ih ahq on examination 
mittiSte differences show themselves in other teepeoie, identity be- 
tween to two typee cannot bo Acbepted. The to of to brief type 
2 ,al Indulgence*! seemo to have bto limited tp printing this one 
doemp^t. Oaits great jresemblanoe to to type exaployed at l^tvule 
In t%*j2 for pritttog a Vbeed^aHut gx ottp, ahdabomas AqtdiUS'a 
SummMe arumit fUki; ambuhte to WjidentRy. Nor iarto 
been found. (dlto;bitinfitype 4 ci the Jndilgjtoe^ 

sM^y muiiiMtared locnemwd ducarm oitenrardt or melHa 
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Hence there is nothing io connect these two broadsides with any 
locality or any printing 'oltice, except that one of the initial 
of the Indulgence^ re-occurs as the initial M of the second absolution 
6f a 33-line Induh?cncc of 1489, which was unquestionably printed 
by Beter Schoeffer at Mainz, for “ Raymundus Peyraudi archi- 
diaconus Alniensis in ecclesia Xanton/’ who issued it at the order 
of Pope Innocent ViU., " pro tuicione orthodoxe fidei contra Tur- 
chos,'^ For this reason types 3 and ^ and the books printed with 
them, including must all be ascribed to him, all the more as 
he printed, with the type of the 35-line Donatus, which bears 
his name in the colophon. As Schoeffer, in tlie colophon of this 
Donatus (ii.) which bears his name, says that it was printed “ cum 
.suis capitahbus," and as these capitals gradually disappear after 
1459 and the typo of the 42-line Bible is no longer found after 1456. 
we must presume that some of the twelve incunabula mentioned 
above (in col. B) were printed by Peter Schoeffer alone before he 
entered (in 1457) into partnership with Johan Fust (see Hessels, 
Guttnberg, p. j66 seq.). 

During the last two decades, however, the two t3'pes (3 and 4) 
and most of the books mentioned above in column B, including 
together wth the two types (1 and 2). and several of the books 
in column A, including B^, have been attributed by German biblio- 
graphers to Gutenberg. This singular proceeding is chiefly owing 
to the late Dr Dziatzko's treatises [Beitrdige zur Gutenberg f rage. 
1889; Gutenberg's friiheste^ Drucker praxis, 1890) on Gutenberg’s 
supposed work as a printer. This author, noticing that the two 
types of B**® and their signs of contraction, marks of punctua- 
tion, &c.. though differing in size, closely resemble each other in 
form, concluded that they were manufactured in one and the same 
office, by one and the same printer, that is, Gutenberg. He thought 
his conclusion confirmed by the two Bibles being printed on the 
.same kind of paper showing the same water-marks, and arranged in 
quires in the same way, and divided off into parts at the same place. 
Finally, from a misprint in B’*^ being rectified in the Stuftg^ 
copy of B’*” by a cancel {Druckerpraxis, p. 95), he concluded : 
(a) that B^*** was a reprint of B"; that the latter was printed by 
Gutenberg during his partnership (1450--1455) with Fuat, who 
supplied the money and the material, while he himself superintended 
the manufacture of the type, instructed the compositor and printer, 
and therefore was its printer; and that the type came afterwards 
mto Schoeffer's possession; (b) as was Gutenberg's first work, 
and had been begun in 1450, B**, a reprint if it, could not be dated 
before this year; but as its type already existed in 1^4 (in the 
Indulgence^!), Gutenberg, foreseeing his quarrels with Fust, must 
have been preparing it since 1453. and have printed with it, first, 
some the Indulgence’!, &c.. and finally B**®, with the 

technical and financial assistance of Albrecht Pfister who, shortly 
before 1458, acquired its t>q>o and printing-material (.see further. 
Hessels, " A Bibliogr. Toiir," in the Library, July 1908). Dr 
Dziatzko, noticing also a " re.semblance " between the types and 
the workmanship of the two Indulgences, attributed both these 
broadsides likewise to Gutenberg. 


His conclusions, and the method of research by which he 
reached them, the German bibliographers of the present day 
have adopted and amplified into a bibliographical and typo- 
graphical ** system,” which professes to examine minutely the 
form and size of every letter, capital or small ; the combined 
letters like do and de cast on one type; the signs of contrac- 
tion above, or by the side of or through certain letters, the 
marks of punctuatiop, the habits and workmanship of the 
printer, the 'airkngemcnt of the quires, the paper and its 
water-m^k3, ' 


The " t^e Gothic or Church types which 

B* and fio- bthlfr boo^s mentioned alx)vc are printed 

into " chief ”, by-forms " und Nebenformen). The 

tops and*1?otoltUS*Of the fonfier aro ornamented with minute pro- 
truding tagi^i'.aliaglcif^lW while the ” by-forms ” miss most 

of these oroAitfem.vtheir limbs being straight on the left or Tight. 
80 as to be'fiillWlJitjolneo to;th^ protruding tags, angies and points 
^ the "^ief foritd/’ .whenever the two come together. ?or 
ihjStance. if a or a follows an e, the “ by-form ” of u with straight 
limjbs was to be paed, wlule the t was to be without its crossbar 
protjudiijg on the left. 


rtb bibliographdttT who deal y^Xh the incunabula ehumemted 
above, in 4ccbfdance wjtk this “ system,” regard the books in 
miich th9)r*‘find thpje <|iief and by-forms used in their proper 
places as ^ .^rliest, and therefore .as the products of Guten- 
berg’s ” ctea^^^'gemus and skill,” while they ascribe the books 
which bfear of misuse of those forms to other printers, 

but their types to Wm. But this is an uncertain guide, as 
by errors in*the;disWbtition of the types after the printing of 
the first or seconft^pagjwj this misuse may already occur in the 
third and further pages of a book. In this way, however, the 


** system ” arranges the books enumerated above in the 
following approximately chronological order 
1443-1444. " FiVw/ phase ” of the Gutenberg type (= the Donatus 
type). The numbers ii., iii., iv. (with the suspicious date 1451) and v. 

1447 (end of) till i457(?). ” Second phase ” of the same type 
( the Kalendar type) . 'The numbers vi. to xiv, 

1450-1^53. B"® presumed to have been finished in or before 1453, 
taking this year, written in the Klemm copy, as genuine. 

1453. ” Third phase ” of Gutenberg's ty^, B* (xviii., of which 
the earliest known date is 14(^1^. 

1454. The two Indulgences with their tjqies (i, 3 ; 2. 4). 

X457. The two Psalter types. 

1401, 14O2 till (?). Pfister, who is said to have acquired the 

r of from Gutenberg, is known to have issued a book with 
date 14 February 1461, and another with the year 1462. 
Hence, Schwenke says that the 36-line Bible type, which he regards 
as a “ continuation “ of the Donatus, and the Kalendar types, 
had a life of nearl3r 20 years (Verdffentl. ii. i). T3rpe v. is thought 
to be Gutenberg's earliest (before 1443 I) by the few who regard the 
“ Missale speciale '' and the “ Missale abbreviatum ” as his work. 

The “ Donatus type ” is so called from the Paris Donatus, on one 
of whose leaves the year 1451 is written. Zedlcr, somewhat unrea- 
sonably, considers this date to be a forgery of Professor Bodmann, 
though he is known to have forged other Gutenberg documents. 
This type is regarded as the same as that of the Astronomical 
Kalendar, but in an earlier, more imperfect stage. As this Kalen- 
dar calculates the ephemerides of the sun, moon and stars, either 
for the year 1429 or for 1448 or 1467, it is presumed to have been 
printed for 1448, that is at the end of 1447, and as its t3rpe looks 
new and almost perfect, the Paris Donatus is placed considerabh^ 
earlier because its t3’pc looks old. The poem on the “ Weltgericht “ 
(No. ii.) is said to show all the forms of the Donatus t5rpe, but as 
its workmanship looks primitive, it is dated back to 1443-1444. 
The Heiligenstadt Donatus (No. iii.) is placed after the “ Wdt- 
gericht ” (ii.), but before the Paris Donatus (iv.) and the other 
Heiligenstadt Donatus (v.). 

Some German bibliographers do not feel sure that Gutenberg 
manufactured types v.. vi. and vii.. though they have no doubt 
as to the remaining. Others are of opinion that Pfister printed 
some of the books isi the t3rpe of B®®; Schwenke thinks this Bible 
could not have been begun before 1457, but all agree that every 
book in the above lists must have been printed either by Gutenberg 
himself, or in his offict, or with his t3rpe, or under his superintendence. 

Though the church type i cannot be said to be identical with 
that of B*®, and no further trace of the brief type 2 has been found, 
we see no reason for separating Indulgence®! from Mainz printing. 
And assuming that it was printed there, its printer may have been 
Johan Gutenberg, who was at Mainz in 1454. 

A peculiarity of the above-mentioned “ system ” is that it 
ascribes two types, so different in size, shape and form, as those 
of B®® and to one and the same printer, merely becau.se they 
‘^resemble” each other. This shows that the “ .system ” takes 
no account of the fact that the inventor of printing, and all 
the early printers who came after him, in manufacturing their 
types necessarily imitated the forms of the written characters of 
their time. Hence if two printers simultaneously erected their 
presses in one town, their types, though cut and cast indepen- 
dently, were apt to resemble each other, as appears from various 
examples. The printers of B®® and are no exception to this 
rule; they each took a MS. as their model, and the types which 
they produced are simply imitations of the Gothic or Church 
hand, which, from its first beginnings in the loth century, if 
not earlier, can clearly be traced down to, and reached its 
greatest development in, the 15th century.^ 

The written characters of all ages and countries resemble and yet 
differ from each other in various respects; and as their resemblances 
and differences are closely reproduced by the metal printing types 
of every country, we afe able to ascribe MSS. as well as incunabula 
to definite countries, some manuscripts even tQ “ schools,” a few 
even to definite scribes. But whci^ two types differ in size and 
forin, however slightly, and there is no evidence that they belonged 
to one and the same printer, some of their characteristics may 
justify us in ascribing both td the iame country or town, but no*t 
to the same printer. It is. moreover, not safe to ascribe incunabula 
to one and the same printer account of their , similarity of the 
quires and divisions into volumes, their paper or w*-ter-nxarks 
(which Dziatzko observed in the two Biblem, as th^e particu- 
lars ore nothing but a continuance of the MSS. 


1 The eSambridge University J^ibrary post&ms two folio volumes 
(press-mark Dd, 7. 1, 2), the writing ol which, ascribed in the 
catalogue to 1490, resembles the tyim ol with all its chief and 
by-lormi so much, ^at at first sf^ they might be xnistaken for 
copies 0! thils BiUe. 
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Nor is his evidence for saying that B* is a reraint of conclusive. 
The t5rpe8 of B*® and B« may be ascribed to Germany, but as both 
are used for the printing of a Bible and editions of Donatus, it is 
improbable that the printer of and one set of Donaiuses should 
manufacture, about Ihe same time, another type for another Bible 
and another set of Donatuses. We have shown above that must, 
on bibliographical grounds, be ascribed to Peter Schoeffer at Main*, 
and as ho used its type for a book which actually bears his name, 
all the other books in the same type must be ascribed to him. It 
follows that and every other book in colunm A must be assigned 
to some other printer or printers. 

Type V. is a Church type and resembles those of and B®, 
but it can have nothing to do with Gutenberg or the invention 
of printing, as it Is not earlier than 1480-1490. Types vi. and 
vii., which are nothing but imitations of the 'written Psalters of the 
time, are employed for a work, the colophon of which distinctly 
mentions Fust and Schoclier as the printers; hence they cannot 
be claimed for Gutenberg. Of the Catholicon type we speak below. 
Therefore the books numbered i. to xxi. in column A of the above 
list are the only ones about which there can be any doubt or 
discussion. 

Here we encounter another peculiarity of the above-men- 
tioned “ system/’ v/hich treats the three different types detected 
in these twenty-one works not as different, but as “ phases ” 
or developments ” of one and the same type, while the differ- 
ences between them, and the absence or presence of certain 
forms of letters, are taken as guides for approximately dating 
the books, and for subdividing the type, hitherto known as the 
36-line Bible or Gutenberg type, into three or more varieties. 
For instance, Schwenke (CenircUbL, 1908, p. 74) explains that 
“ the types b, Cy i, s, t enable us to distinguish the earliest from 
the later elements in the Donatus type; the * Weltgericht ’ 
shows, at least of i and y, the old forms still unmixed. But 
in the Paris Donalus, the new forms appear by the side of the 
old forms, though the latter are already to a great extent super- 
seded. The new (Heiligenstadt) Donatus comes between these 
two works; it has chiefly the old b, which begins to a great extent 
to be absent in the Paris Donatus J' 

As we cannot regard types which differ in form as “ develop- 
ments ” of one type, we must deal with three types in column 
A, that is (i) the .so-called Donatus type; (2) the Kalendar type; 
(3) the 36-line Bible type, be.sides the two employed for the 
Indulgences^ Gutenberg’s career, and the straitened circum- 
stances in which he appears to have lived, so far as they are 
known to us, make it difficult to ascribe them all to him. 

More than thirty documents have come to light which enable 
us to trace Johan Gutenberg from 1420 to 1468. Dr Carl 
Schorbach has published nearly all their texts, with elaborate 
explanations, in the Festschrift zurn joo jdhr, Geburtstage van 
J. Gutenberg (suppl. to CentralbL /. Biblioth.y 1900, p. 163 sqq.), 
and they are further explained by Hessels (Gutenberg , was he 
the Inventor of Printing? 1886; idem, The so-called Gutenberg 
Documents y 1911). 

At least six of them arc known to be forgeries, among them the 
" relics'* of a printing-press with the date “ 1441 " which were 
accidentally (I ) discoverea in 185(1 in the “ Hof zurn Jungen ’* which 
had always been supposed to have been Gutenberg's first printing- 
office at Mainz, but which we now know not to have been the case. 
Assuming that the Gutenberg mentioned in the remaining docu- 
ments is no other than Henne (— Hans or Johan) Gcnsfleisch — 
called Gutenberg from his mother (whose maiden name was Elsa 
Wyrich) having lived in the " Hof zum Gutenberg " at Mainz, 
where he is supposed to have been bom about 1400— he appears 
to have lived at Strassburg from 1436 (?) till the 12th of March 
1444, in easy and somewhat luxurious circumstances, at least 
during the hrst three years, as he was then paying duties for large 
quantities of wine (about 1924 liter). But this prosperity does not 
seem to have continued, for on the 17th of November 1442 he 
borrowed 80 pounds Strassburg denani (=» about 4800 marks) 
from the Strassburg St Thomas Chapter, a Strassburg citizen, 
Martin Brechter, being his surety. From the xzth of Much 1444 
till the 17th October 1448 there is no trace of him, but on the 
latter day he ikgain borrowed, this time at Mainz, 150 gold guilders. 
Both these loans he never redeemed, nor is it known whether he 
ever paid any interest on his Mainz loan. But the account books 
of the Thomas Chapter, still preserved in the Strassburg Public 
Archives, show that the interest of 4 pounds per annum on his 
loan of 1442 was regularly paid, by him or his surety, till 1457. 
The interest due in the latter year was also paid, but ..difficulties 
appear to have occurred before the Chapter received it, as there 
is an item in their account book for 1457-1458 of two dillHiigs for 
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expenses, incurred by them for arresting Gutenberg and his surety. 
In and after 1458 no further payments were made; the Chapter had 
recourse to law, and made various efforts to arre^ the defaulters, 
but in vain; and in 1474,, six years after Gutenberg’s death, the debt 
is no longer recorded in the Chapter's accounts. He be teaced 
at Mainz from 1450 (when he borrowed money from Fust) till the 
21st of June 1457, when he is a witness at the conveyance of pro- 
perty in Bodenneim near Mainz. After this date we hear n'o more 
of hun till the 17th of January 1465, when the archbishop of Mainz 
appointed him as his servant ana courtier for life on account of the 

grateful and willing service which he had rendered to himself 
and to his Stift, and will and may render in future." The nature 
of this " service " Is not stated. It has always been supposed that 
he was then residing at Eltville, the residence of the archbishop, 
and that he died there about or before the 26th of February 1168, 
on which day Dr Kunr. Humery received from the archbishop 
some " printing apparatus which belonged to him, and which he 
had lent to Gutenberg." But recent researches seem to have shown 
that Gutenberg remained at Mainz till his death, and was buried 
there. 

Apart from the six forgeries, about which there is no dispute. 
Boctonheimer, a Mainz magistrate, explains {Guienberg-Peier, 
Mainz, 1900) as forgeries also (i) the document of the 14th of March 
1434, which represents Gutenberg as having at Strassburg airested 
and released tne secretary of Mainz for a debt which this city 
owed him; (2) a document of 1437 recording a breach of promise 
case between Gutenberg and a Strassburg lady; (3) the records of 
a Strassburg lawsuit between Gutenberg and some Strassburg 
citizens in 1439; (4) the Helmasperger notarial instrument of the 
6th of November 1455, recording a lawsuit of Joh. Fust against 
Joh. Gutfmbcrg. 

The last two, and a. third dated the 26th of February 1468, men- 
tioned above, are the only documents that can be said to connect 
Gutenberg with the art of printing. Various external and internal 
circumstances throw serious doubts on the genuineness of the 
1439 documents; but suppose they were genuine, tliey only show 
that Gutenberg had been engaged, with other Strassburg citizens, in 
" polishing stones " and " manufacturing looking-glasses," and 
promised to give instruction in " new arts. ' A " press," however, 
is mentioned, and a clause reports that one of Gutenberg's witnesses, 
Hans Diinne, a goldsmith, had testified that he had earned nearly 
100 guilders from Gutenberg, " merely for that which belonged 
to printing ” {cUleine das zu dem trucken gehOret). The document 
contains nothing to connect Gutenberg with the art of printing, 
except this line, which has clearly been added (as an afterthought) 
by a different hand from the one that wrote the two first linos of 
this witness's testimony, a circumstance which mjakes the whole 
document more than suspicious. Several theories, however, as 
to Gutenberg printing at Strassburg in or before 1439 have been 
built upon this document, c.nd German bibliographers are even 
now expressing their hope of finding some day evidence of Gutenberg 
having printed Donatuses and other works in that town. 

As to the notarial instrument of 1455, Bockenheimer suggests 
that as it contains absurdities which are contradictory to all the 
legal usages of the time, it may be a forgery of the Faust family, 
perhaps of Joh. Fr. Faust von Aschaffenburg (who pretended 
to descend from Joh. Fust, whom he called Faust ”), who 
appears to have possessed, in or about 1600, an “ original ” 

> of the instrument. From this “ original ” are derived all the 
tixts published before 1741. In that year, however, J. D. 
Kohler (Ekren-Rettung Joh, Guttenberg' s y Leipzig) printed the 
text again from an “ original ” which is now in the Gottingen 
University Library (republished by Dziatzko, BeitrdgCy Berlin, 
1889), and is perhaps identical with Faust von Aschaffenbuig’s 
“ original.” Though an analysis of the text brings out various 
incongruities as to the business relations between Fust and 
Gutenberg, it is difficult to look upon the Gottingen document 
as a forgery, and we deal with it here as genuine. 

It is dated the 0th of November 1455, and records some of the 
proceedings in the lawsuit between Johan Fust (7.V.) and Gutenberg, 
which had taken place on that day in the convent of the Bare- 
footed Friars at Mainz, whereby the former sought to recover from 
Gutenberg 2026 guilders in repayment of x6oo guilders which he 
had advanced to him (800 about August 1430, and another Soo 
about December 1452), with the interest thereon. The document 
first relates that, on some previous day (not steted), Fust had testi- 
fied (I) that by a written agreement between them, Gutenberg 
was to " finish the work " (line 24) with the 800 guilders to be ad- 
vanced to him at 6%; Fust being unccmcerned whether it coirt 
more or less, (sri Gutenberg had not been content with these 
800 guilders, and Fust, wishing to please him, advanced him another 
800 guilders at 6%. (3) He had himself borrowed this money, 

and as Gutfmberg had never paid ^ interest, the principal sum 
and the interest thereon atnounted to 2026 guilders (n between 
15,000 and ifi,ooo marics), which he now demanded from him. 
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(4) On the tame occasion Gutenberg had rrolicd that Fust should 
have furnished him with 800 guilders, wherewith to make his 
“ tools " (or apparatus; Ger. Oejf^ug), and he should be content 
with this money, and might devote it to his own use. (5) Such tools 
should be a pledge to Fust. (6) The latter should also give him 
(lines 57 to 40) annually 300 guilders for maintenance and furnish 
workmen’^ wages, house-rent, parchment, paper, ink, &c. [7) If 
thw did not agree further, he ^ould return Fust his 800 guilders, 
and his tools should be free; but it was to be well understood that 
he should finish “ such work " (line 41) with the money which Fust 
had lent him on his pledge, and he hoped that he had not been 
hound to Fusl to spend such 800 guilders on " the work of the books " 
(line 41). (8) Fust had told him that he did not desire to take 

interest from him; nor had these 800 guilders all, and at once, 
come to him in accordance with tlie agreement, (g) Of the addi- 
tional 800 guilders he wished to render Fust an account; hence he 
allowed Fust no interest, nor usury, and hopes not to be legally 
indebted to him. 

We assume, though it is nowhere stated, that these clauses re- 
late to the printing of books,” to be executed by Gutenberg with 
the money which Fust advanced to him. But as he was already 
in debt at Strassburg since the 17th of November 1442 (and 
had to pay annually interest on this debt), and at Mainz since 
the 1 7th of October 1448 (also against interest), it is not surprising 
that when he contracted this fresh loan in 1450, at the high rate 
of 6 %, he (by not giving any security except tools whi<i 
he had still to make) practically admitted that he was penniless, 
and stipulated that Fust should give him also an annual sum for 
maintenance, and besides furni.sh workmen’s wages, house-rent, 
parchment, paper, ink, &c., in fact everything required for 
sotting up a ^inting-office and keeping it gomg. Fust seems not 
to have complied with these demands, otherwise he would have 
mentioned them in his account and at the trial. But he ad- 
vanced another 800 guilders in December 1452, barely two years 
after his first advance, merely to please Gutenberg, who had not 
been satisfied with the first 800. 

It is argued that Gutenberg must have been able to show Fust 
some specimens of his work to induce him to lend him so much 
money, and we have seen above that German bibliographers attribute 
to him a poem on the “ Weltgericht," which they date c. 1443- 
1444. and the Paris Donatus which they date a little later, both 
printed, it is said, in the “ first phase of the “ Gutenberg type," 
out showing already some trace.s of wear and tear; and thirdly, an 
Astronomical Kalondar (a broadside of 4 leaves) which they ascribe 
to the end of 1447, and regard as a " masterpiece " printed in a 
new type, said to be a “ development ” or " second phase " of the 
Gutenberg type, which must have been used for several years after- 
wards. till a fresh or “ third phase " was cast of it (lor B*) with the 
alteration of some of the letters. But if Gutenberg had printed 
these three works in the years ascribed to them, however smaH 
they may be, he must be supposed to have had, from 1443 to 
1448, types for printing them, and patrices and matrices fpr making 
his t>T»s, besioes a press and various other tcols for printing. 
Yet the notarial instrument of 1435, if it is genuine, reveals him 
as borrowing money, not so early as 1443, hut bo late as 1450, for 
“ preparing nis tools," and as having, at the time, nothing to offer 
his creditor as security except the tools which he still had to mak^ (I) 
But, says one theory, Gutenberg, mtending to print a Bible, and 
finding th'ff tj^e-.ip. hi| possession too large for it, manufactured 
a smaller one with .tire aid of Fust's money, while another theory 
would have to begin with the printing of a missal, 

and for this pvl^^ two types, one large and the other 
smaller^ jp^BiCultifsI .howaVer, arose which induced hiiR to use 
the smalte?^ type ^ wWch was finished about the bei^nning of 
J453, and^sDz&tum*^ typo. of B** also in the year 1453, 

while Schwiiffii!* 8 ipi 4 ^ 4 ife Of nearly twenty years (i 443*1 4b») to 
this type. . y J " 

If, jioweve/^<}p\|t‘enbet^ had cast ah these types, and printed all 
these books: aifd sold them, straight on from 1443 to 14-50, and frrtn 
1430 straight on t6, say, 1455, ho could not have done this without 
Fust hi.s money-leiid<5* becoming aware of it, especially as Fuat, 
fox ms fir.st advanoe^erf 800 piiklers, was to have received, ixs security , 
^e *,^^rs " which Gutenberg had to make before he could begin 
to prJfit. Yet in 149^, fuWy five years after Fust hod efitered into 
I su(m cfose finant^il relations with Gutenberg, he claimed, in spite 
of* Iwhat ih must have kno>^’n of Gutenberg’s supposed activity, 
tfie whole bf 'the money wliich he had advanced, witli interest and 
compound* kiiertst bn it. • And Gutenberg, instead of pleadii^. on 
the first da^ the trial that he had from 1450 to 1435 printed 
two laigt loiio ' BlWw and a considerable number of oteer booka, 
merely refers to the Initial stages of his work, to " tools ” to be 
prepi^ed by-fifftl’ al'a- ftiture pledge for Fust; he tells tiie judgee 
IhM tiff had expect^ Fiist to supply him with various ateoessa^ 
for printing ana hw oem tedstence, without sayinK whether Riot 
had compkei with hig ditnands eT not, and fiaaUy deolarea that he 
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had not felt called upon to devote the' first. fioo .gmldete to the 

work of the books " ; that he was ready to aiceinmt lor the second 
800, but did not feel indebtod to Fust either ibr iwterest Or anyr 
thing else, while, on the second day of the trial, he abacerted faJMelf. 
and merely sent two of his workmen to hear what whs going on (l).< 
This does not look as if he had performed much from X450 to 1455, 
hut rather the reverse. Anyhow, if the Helma^erger instrument of 
November 1435 is not a fabrication, it shows that Gutenberg could 
not have begun to prmt before 1450; that in this year 1450 (about 
August), when he borrowed money from Fust, he had no property 
such as a printing-office, presses, types, patrices, matiices, &c„ 
which he must have possessed if he had been printing since 1443, 
to offer his creditor as security ; had not a penny to maintain hirosmt ; 
besides being already in debt at Strassburg since 1448. and at 
Mains since 1448. 

The remainder of the instrument records the verdict given on 
the first day of the trial which decided (i) when Gutenberg shall 
have rendered his account of all receipts and disbursements paid 
out by him on the " wiork for the use [or profit] of them both " 
(I. 49), whatever less^ money he then has received *and taken in 
above it, that shall be reckoned in the 800 guilders ; (2) but if the 
account should show that Gutenberg had paid out more for Fust than 
800 guilders which had not come in their common good [or 
use] (line 60) Gutenberg shall return it to Fust ; (3) and if Fust 
adduces by oath or by reasonable evidence that he has borrowed 
the above money on interest, and not lent it of his own money, then 
Gutenberg shall also pay such interest according to the tenor of 
the schedule. 

The verdict is followed by Fust's sworn declaration regarding the 
amount of his claim, which he had been ordered to make in Guten- 
berg’s presence, but which he now made in his absence, declaring 

(4) that he had taken up 1550 guilders which Gutenberg had re- 
ceived and which also haa gone on " our common work ** (line 60) ; 

(5) that he had annually given interest and loss, part of which he 
still owed; six guilders for every 100 guilders which he had thus 
taken up; (6| of all that Gutenberg had received of this borrowed 
money, which has not gone on the “ work " of them both, which 
is found in the account, he claimed from him the interest m 
accordance with the verdict. 

Gutenberg appears not to have produced the accouut which he 
was expected (clause i) to render, as Fust's allusion to an account 
(in clause f>) must refer to his own account. Hence we know not 
whether he made any"' disbursements." The " receipts " seem to 
mean nothing more than the instalments of the first 800 guilders 
which he uclmowledged to have received from Fust, though some 
authors think tliat aUu.sion is made to things (printed books or 
broadsides ?) from which he might have received money by sale or 
otherwise. 

It is to be noticed that Fust speaks here (for the sake of accuracy ?) 
of having taken up 1550 not lOoo guilders, as in his first account, 
On the whole the wording of the verdict and the .sworn declaration 
is obscure, and open to diJScrent interpretations, but it is impossible 
to ascribe to Gutenberg, on the strength of this document, the 
manufacture of the types and the printing of all the books in column 
A above, especially when we have regard to his own inexplicable 
aiionce at the trial, when it was incumbent on him fox his own 
sake to show what he had done with Fust's money, and still more 
when we have regard to the pecuniary difficulties in which he 
had been placed at least eight years before he contracted these 
heavy new loans with Fust. Within the space of two years 
after the trial ho was bankrupt, unable to pay either his loans or 
the small interest thereon, and might have ended his clays in 
prison if the Strassburg St Thomas Stift had been able to have 
him arrested. 

Certain circumstances point to Albrecht Pfister of Bamberg 
as the printer of the numbers vii.^ viii., ix., xviii. and perhaps 
those that come between them in column A. Even in former 
years when the church type of the Indulgence^ (i 454 ) was be- 
lieved to be identical with that of B®®, it was the general opinion 
thatj though Pfister could not have printed the Indulgence, he 
h^d acquired its church type from Gutenberg for printing B®®. 
Now tiwt a closer examination has shown that the type o{ B®® 
need not be dated so early as 1454, the known dates of Pfister 
(1461, ,146^) harmonize with the approximate date (1460) of B®** 
it is admitted that the typeii oi ym, Yiil and ix. differ frtom that. 

1 The iixftfttment says : " Wks in: 'fieri ns4n gelte dear uher eup- 
tefogeu « . « bait.’.' Sduckenberg, Kobler? Van der Linde, &c.. 
prated mdn for the ootSTcot heading nutn. This lateer word has 
hitherto boon inteeproted as meaning \mm9 (see; Driatfko^ Gutenh 
betgfrdge^ p. w, note r; fidiorbaoh/ in Festaokr. oi 1JK)0, if. 239). 
Zedler iGmtonJ^forSDkungen, p. O5, note)' thinks fikat it is ai dialectic 
by-form of the Mid. H. German miin found < mein-ktmf, rmn^ 
vdt, mffin-nmn, iimn4dt\ and stfil preserved hi iiko Mod. H. German 
beitanslatea it therelorb ns vdidtmohtkok (ttnlawfuUy)^' 
But itbe same na the Mid. llutehiah'ndtee Vfirdam^a Middoii 
Nadorl, JV^ofidenb. w -voae) tc New* Jfelhltth mdndm, and means 
has, thaioitiy meaning which caoigive tettmtn thii dauee« 
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of B*® in the form of certain d^tals. But Pfiater ittued 
on I4tii of February 1461 at Bamberg, with the type, 
an edition of Boner^s Edelsleift (8S leaves fol., with wood- 
engravings), and at least eight other wgrks (Hessels, Gutenbergs 
p. 161 seq.), one of which bears the date 1462, the seven others 
none. 

Most of the copies of the 36-linc Bible now known to us were 
at caie time or another preserved in the libraries of Bavaria^^^ 
and several frs^ents have been found in monasteries of that 
country, even in a register of the year 1460 of the abbey of 
Michael at Bamberg. Moreover, a transfer or sale of type froip 
Gutenberg to Pfister is contrary to all analogy in the infancy of 
printing, when every printer started with a type of his. o^n 
making. ■ 

It 'alleged that, in consequence of the lawsuit between 
Gutenberg and Fust, the farmer was deprived of all tools, fc., 

Tii§ which he had made, or is supposed to have made, 

Caib 9 hc 9 tt with the liitter’s money, and that afterwards a cer- 
tain Dr Homery or Humery, a syndic of Mainz, 
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Type, 

lent him fresh money to enable him to set up another printing- 
office. 

This allegation is made on the strength of a letter of obligation 
(dated Feb. 26, 1468) referred to above, and given by Dr Homery 
to Adolph, the archbishop of Mainz, by which he acknowledges tb 
have received from the said archbishop " several forms, letters, 
instruments, implements and other things belonging to the workt of 
printing, which Johan Gutenberg had left after his death, and wl^ch 
had belonged and still did belong to him (Dr Homery).'* . It is to 
be observed that Homery, though willing to assist or oblige Gutenberg, 
had been cautious mo ugh to reserve to himself all rights to this 
printing apparatus, in somewhat the same way as Fust in 145^ de- 
manded, or waspromisorf. to receive Gutenberg’s “ tools " as pledge 
for his advances. The Horner^ apparatus could hardly have been 
of large dimensions, sofeing that it was readily passed on first from 
him to Gutenberg. then from the latter to the archmshop and returned 
again to its owner. But it is presumed that with these types, which 
appear in the above list as typeVIII.. Gutenberg had printed 
(t) Joanni# de Balbis, Catkolicon of 1460, copies of whicn exist 
in the Cambridge University Library, three in the British Musennif 
two in the I*aris Library^'in the Spencer collection of the RylanS 
Library, in the Wolfenbiittcd and Mainz libraries, <fec, ; (2) MatthaeijM' 
dc Ci-acovia, Tractatus ratimis, 22 leaves, of 30 liries^ 4to, thrle 
copies of which are in the British Museum, one in the Rylands, 
one in th© Cambridge, two in the Paris Library, dc. j (3 ai^l 4), 
two eciitions of Thomas Aquinas, Sumnta de articulis fidei, in 4to, 
the first of 13 leaves and 34 lines (two copies of whiph are in the 
British Museum, one in the Rylands ana one in the Cambridge 
Library dc.); the second of 12 leaves and 36 lines (copies in the 
British Museum and the Paris Library) ; and (5) an ' indulgence of 
1461 of 15 lines. 

Wc have seen above that on the 17th of January 14(^5 Adolph IL, 
archbishop of Mainz, had appointed, " Jolian Gudenberg, his servant 
and courtier. ” It has always been inferred from tl^rs that Gutenberg 
had quitted Mainz and gone to Htville (Elfeld) to fesid'e at the arch- 
bishop ’.s court, and that, his dignity as courtier preventing him 
from printing himself, he passed the Catholicon types on to Henry 
Bechtermuneze at EHrville. It scems certain that in 1467 the 
C^tholicon type with some additions (already found in the Incfulgpnce 
of 1461) was at Eltville near Mainzif in the hands of Henry tind 
Nicholas Bechtermuneze and Wigandus Sp3res de Ofthenberg, who 
issued on the 4th of November of that year (vi.) Voc^balarius ex 
^0 (a Lathi-Gemian vocabulary) in 4to, r66 leaves, 35 lines, tlu^only 
known copy of whichis in ijhe Paris Library, and tyW^YoePlbulcpfius ex 
quo, 2nd edition, with cAdphon dated fhd 5th of June 4to, 

165 leaves, 35 Hnes. copi^ of which exist^ the Rylands, -me Blen- 
* ~ ^!S. It is tliereffe a^ked now the Bechter- 

using the Ca^micon type in 1407, if 
/pc to which ‘rlbmory refers in his tet^r 
^ possession. ‘Some, therefore, cencluie 

that the CathoHcvn and the four other works in the same t^qie w^e 
prfnted at Mainz by Hehry Bechtermuncae, who may afterwards 
haVe transferred his printing «^rce to Eltville. In th«fe cas^it 
difficult to sec what tyjte jfomety iouid refer to, imfess it lycre 
type n,, a close imitation of which, if not the actual tyfoe. was used 
hr Nicholas Bephterihuncze af EltviRe in pointing (March 12, 1472) 
a' 3rd editioft'hlf the Vocahula^^s ex qua, lOO Wves. lines, comes 
of which are preserved in the Paris and Hamburg Ifibgaries/and an 
edition of Tnomaft Aquins^s, Summa de etrdculis ffdei, igdeavcs, 
35 linos (Mtnrich Libraiy). 

It^ would seem, however, that Fust *and Schoefler were the 
printers and publishers of the Caiholifim, and the other three 
wqrk^ mientioned above, as the lattei;i advertised Ihm for sale 
in a list Which he prinM andxirculated in 1469-7470, (see Konr. 


heim, and the Paris fibrj 
munezes could have 
assume that it was this 
of Obligation aS being in^ 


Burger, BuehkaHdUranmgen des ij Jpkrhmdiris, Leipzig^ 1907, 
No. 3). Schoefler may of course have purchased the stock d 
these books from Gutenberg or acquired it after his death from. 
Homery, but as nothing compels us to attribute the printing of 
.^these books to Gutenberg,^ there is still less reason to deny that 
Fust and Schoeffer print^ them, as the much discussed colophon 
of the Cathojicon is found, , almost verbatim, in three h^ks 
published by them in 1465 and 1467. Hence the numbeas i. to 
vi. arelthi^ only ones that ooidd be ascribed to Gutenberg. 

Even this number, involving the manufactnre of four different 
types (aparti, from the alt^tions in the forms of certain letters 
which involved the making of new patrices and matrices) would 
be l^ge for aWn who, after having lived in luxury for some years, 
praAically subsisted ^roip 1442 to 1455 on money which he borrowed 
from variohs w^rties^' and never repaid. But the poem on the 
“ prinlj^d on paper, could scarcely be placed at the 

head of a KM wi^ch tncliides and, but for this poem, begins with 
vellum printfcd wbfks. , Moreover, as it can hardly be regarded as 
a specirnjm of priimtive printing, it takes a more natural place by 
jthe side f of II10 paper-printed Turkkalendar^ Cisiunus and Con- 
^unedonei^, whiph au show that printing on paper was beginning 
to supersede th^t on ypUum* It is asserted that its type is the same 
as that of the 1451 but this is doubtful. 

That the AstrpnoprHf^t Kalendar calculates the ephemerides for 
1448 is no evidence 6i Its having been printed at the end of 1447. 
as kalendaw of T^s k|pd seem to have been printed without any 
regard to toe and circumstances. Some years ago the Cisianm 
was ascribed to Gutenlierg and to the year 1444, because some of 
the saints and movable feasts^ mentioned in it were thought to relate 
to that year. But a.s the same saints and feasts occur in the shme 
way in Cisianus editions printed long after 1500, this notion was 
abandoned. ^Thc Astronomical kalendar in question lajrs down 
rules for blood-letting at certain times of the year, and wa.s evidentty 
intended to be hung bp in houses as guides for tliis purpose. It is 
admitted that {t contains mistakes if we apply its calculations to 
4448, and it has not yet been proved that these rules required a 
special kalendar for ^ach year in particular. Removing, therefbre^ 
^Nos. ii. and vi.’ to somewhat later dates in the list, the DonatUS 
No. iii, and thai of 1451 (No. iv.) with another edition (No. v.) of 
the same school-hpok remain at the head of the column A, together 
with the Indulgence"^ as the only works that could be aBcribed to 
Gutenberg. They bring us down to the time {c, r45i) when he, 
according to the Helmasperger document, may be supposed to 
have been in a position to exercise the new art of printing. 

It is nocessarj" to point out that eight books — (i) Prognostication 
or Calendar; (2) Hermjann de Saldis, Speculum sacerdoium; (3)' 
Tractatu&, de celehratione missarum j (4) a work in German treating 
pf the necessity of councils ; (5) Dtalogus infer Hugonem Cathonem 
pi Oliverium super libertate ecclesiastica; (6) Sifridus de Arena, 
Determinatio duarum quaestionum; (7) idem. Responsio ad quatuor 
quaesiiones; (8) Ktagspiegel, or New geteufscht Reckthuch — have been 
ascribed to Gutenberg on the strength (a) of the date 1460, which 
was said to be found in a Prognostication in the Darmstadt library, 
and (6) of k so-called rubrication alleged to be in a copy of tiie 
Traefatus de celebratione missarum, in which " Johannes dictus 
a hobo monte " and Johannes Numeister are represented as offering 
this work on the 19th of June 1463 to the Carthusians at Mainz. 
Bu{t the date in the Prognostication has been falsified from 1482 
inip 1 4O0, and the rubrication in the Tractatus is a forgery (Hessels, 
Gutenberg, pp. 107-114^). The eight books are now considered to 
havie been printed by Erhard Rcuwich. 

Apart from these disputed points there is no further difficulty 
■^as regards the history of Mainz printing. Fust and Schoeffer 
worked together from 1457 to 1466, starting in August 1457 
'.vwth an ecktion of the PsaUerium, printed in large missal types, 
|which, as far as we know, is the first printed book which bears 
'a date, besides the place where it was printed and the name of 
the printers. It was reprinted with the same types in 1459 (the 
second printed book with date, place and name of printer), in 
7490, and in 1502 (the last work of Schoeffer, who had manu- 
factured its types). In 1459 Fust and Schoeffer abo published 
Gut Duxantus, Rationale divinorum c^dorims. with the small 
type (usually called Eherandus type) with which they continued 
to print long afterwards. In 146a they published the Constitu- 
Hones of Pope Clement V., the text printed in a type (Cement 
type) about a third larger than the Dwrandus. This type wa», 
however, in existence in 1459,, as the cdophon of the Durandus 
is printed with it.^ 

f/re fnvetition Controveny^-^l^ow that we hare traced 
the art of printing from the moment (1454) that it made its 

See further Bdraatd, Origme, i. 21$^ «eq. 
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appearance in a perfect state at Mainz, and have seen that none of 
the particulars known to us of the life and career of Johan 
Gutenberg, who is alleged to have invented it, nor any of the 
lx»oks said to have been printed by him, afford us any basis for 
ascribing that honour to him, wc will examine what has been said 
during a period of more than four hundred years on the question 
of the invention. For this purpose we will gather up into a 
chronological sequence (a) a few of the most iiuportant expres- 
sions used by the earliest printers in their colophons, (/;) whatever 
documentary evidence there may be on the subject, and (c) some 
accounts of the earliest authors on the question. The Redman 
numerals i., ii., &c., are for the sake of convenient reference. 

The earliest^ tcstmiony (i. ) is the notarial instrument, dated 
the oth of November 1455 of the lawsuit between Fust and Guteii- 
Barty berg, already mentioned above, which records trans^ 

Taatlmoaiaa between the two men from August I450 to 

November 1455, Fust speaking ot “the work" and of 
" our common work Gutenberg of “ tools “ which he wanted to 
jirepare, of “ workmen's wages, house- rent, vellum, paper, ink, &c.,“ 
of .such work “ and of “ the work of the books/' whereas the judges 
speak of “the work to the profit of both " and “ their common hstV' 
(ii.) In the first 2 book published with a date (the Mainz Psalter, 
issued the 14th of August 1457 by Fust and Peter Schoeher) it is 
Prom Book P^'^f^'Cted at Mainz by an “ adinventio 

Colooboaa imprimendi ac caracterizandi absque calami 

^ ' ulla exaratione," repeated and varied later, by the same 

printers in their colophons of the years 1450 to at least 
147®' (iii.l in 14O0 the colophon of the Catholicon published at 
Mainz without the printer's name, after stating that “ the Ixiok was 
printed at Mainz, the genial city of the renowned German nation, 
which town God's mercy had deigned to prefer and adorn above the 
other nations of the earth by sucli an exalted light of genius and 
spontaneous gift,” adds that the book was printed and completed 
non calami, stili, aut pennae sullragio, sed niira patronarum lorma- 
rumque Concordia, proporcione, et modulo/' This work (which is to 
be ascribed to Peter Schoeffer) is considered to havi* been printed by 
Gutenberg, and the mention of God’s mercy, Ac,, is regarded as ail 
allusion to the invention of printing. The phrase is. however, also 
found, with some variations, in the Liber sextus Decretalium, in 
the Summa of Thomas Aquinas, and in the Clementinae, published 
respectively on the 17th of December i4()5. the 6th of March and 
the btb of October 1467. by Fust and Schoefifer. (iv.) On the 17th 
of January 1465 Adolph IP, archbishop of Mainz, by a public decree, 
appointed Gutenlxsrg as his servant in reward for ” his services,” 
but he does not say what kind of “ services ” he had rendered, nor 
does he speak of him as the inventor of printing, nor as a printer. 

In the Grammatica fhythmtca, published in i4()6 by Fust and 
Senoeffer, the third line of the colophon runs ; “ Hinc Nazareni 
Sonet oda per ora Johannis,” which was formerly regarded as an 
allusion to Johann Fust or Johann Gutenberg, but which more prob- 
ably refers to Johann Brunnon or Fons. the author of the grammar, 
fvi.) On the 26th of P'ebruary 1468 Dr Homcry wrote to the arch- 
bishop of Mainz the letter quoted above, from which it may be 
inferred that Gutenberg had Ixicn a printer, thougli nothing is* said 
as to his being the inventor of printing. (vii.) In 1468 Schoeffer 
reprinted Fons's Grammatica, in the coloph^on of which it is said : 
” At Moguntina sum fusus in urbe libclliis mcque (the book) domus 
genuit unde carafema venit.” (viii.) Schocfler published on the 
24th of May 1468 the ist edition of Justiniant Imper. Inxtiiutionum 
juris libri cui^t glossa. I'o this were added by way of colophon 
some verses coniitienchig : ” Scema tabernaculi.” « 5 kc.. in which it 
is said thnti(tlie qmamentjof the church) Jesus ” hos dedit eximios 
sculpendlin arto4ikgistc^. . . . Quos genuit ambos urbs Moguntina 
Johannes, Ubrorurn insign^ prothocaragmaticos,” which ia regarded 
as an alluiloA to Johahn Gutenberg and Johann Fu.st as fir^ or chief 
printers. (iKt) HSrthe same year (1468) Johannes Andreae, bishop 
of Aleria, dedication of his edition of St Terome^si 

Epistles, pubUfthe^i imthat year (Dec. 13.) at Rome, to Pope Paul IP, 
that^ ” Gerpiiijr^s 'to be hoi\oured for ever as having been the 
invep tress, gyedtest' utilities. Cardinal Cus& wished that 

the sacred art of printing, which then (under Cardinal Cusa, who died 
on the 11th of August 1464) seemed to have arisen in Germany, were 
brought to Roma" ’ (x.) In 1470 Guil. Fichet, in an octastichon 
.inserted dn the Paris edition of 1470 of the Letters of Gasparinus 
f of Bergamo. exhort% 3 paris to take up the almost divine art of writing 
(minting) which Germany is acquainted with (see below No. xiii.) 

Aftme year Fj*hard Windsberg writes to the same effect in an 
oplgn^m ito^ertod in the ^fistolae Phalaridts published at Paris about 
1470. (id.) 1 a 1471 Piiqov. Carbo. in the dedication of the Letters 

t'h® (Jir^SPTwoufd Im* the'fecbrds of the Strassburg lawsuit 
of 1439, “in wbicbr|:he word “ trucken ” is used, but we cannot accept 
them as genuine. 

^ Earlierd^ perhapa the Donatus issued by Peter Schoeffer, possibly 
before 1436, the ^olophon of which says that it was finished Arte 
nova imprimendi seuoaracterizandi . . . absque calami exaratione 
(by a new art of printing: or making letters . . . without the writing 
of a pen) . 


of Pliny to Borso, duke of Modena, speaks of the Germans having 
invented printing; Nicolaus Gupalatinus (Venice, 1471) of a German 
being the inventor of printing, and Nicolaus Perottus of tlie art 
which had lately come irom Crermany. (xii.) On the 21st of May 
1471 Nicolas Jenson published an edition of Quintilian, edited and 
revised by Otnibene de Lonigo (Omml>onus Lconiccnus). who in 
the preface speaks of its printer as “ librariae artis mirabilis inventor, 
non ut scribantur calamo libri, sed veluti gemma iniprimantur, ac 
prope sigillo, primus omnium ingcniosc demonstravit.” (xiii.) 
About 1472 the first three printcr.s of Paris published Gasparinus 
Pergamensis's Orihographiae liber, to which is prefixed (in the copy 
ol the university library of Basel) a letter, dated the ist of January, 
from Guillaume Fichct (see above No x.), prior of the Sorbonne, 
to Robeit Gaguin, in which he says that “it is rumoured that in 
Germanv^ ' not far from the city of Mainz,’ a certain Johann Guten- 
berg (Johannes, cui cognomen Bonemontano) first of all invented 
the art of printing (impressoriam artem), by means ol wliich books 
are made with letters of metal, not with a reed (as the ancieuts did) , 
nor with tlie pen (as is done at present).” (xiv.) On the 14th of 
July 1474 Joh. Philippus dc Lignamine pulilished at Rome Chronica 
summorum pontipcum tmperatorumgue, in which, bdwcon two 
entries, relating one to the T4th of July 1450 and the other to the 
ist of October 1459, an undated paragraph is found saying that 
Jacobus with the surname of Gutenoerg of Strassburg and a certain 
other one named Fustus, “ impnmendarum litterarum in membranis 
cum metallicis formis periti, trec<'ntas cartas quisque coruin per 
diem facere iniiotescimt apud Moguntiam Gennanie civitatem.” 
It says the same of Menlelm, and (under 1 464) of Conrad Sweyiihcym, 
Arnold Pannarts, and Udalricus Gallus. (xv.) On the 23rd of 
May 1476 Peter Schoeffer issued the 3rd edition of the Jnstitutiones 
of juRtmian. with the same imprint as in the edition of 1468 (see 
testimony viii.), but with the addition that Mainz is the “ impres- 
soriae artis inventrix elimatnxque pnma. ' ' ( xvi. ) 1 n the Fasciculus 
temporum, issued at Cologne in 1478, it is stated under the year T457 
that the printers of books were multiplied on earth, deriving tiie 
origin of their art from Mainz. The earlier editions merely stated 
that the printers of books were multiplied on earth, (xvii) In 
1483 Matthias J ’aimer of Pisa, in tlie Chron. liuseb, published at 
Venice, stated under the year 1457 that .students owe a great debt 
to Germany, where Johannes Gutenberg zum Jungea, knight of 
Mainz, invented the art of printing in 1440, (xriii.) In the same 
year, 1483, ]ac. Phil, h'oresta of Bergamo, m the Supplementum 
chronicorum, says under the year 1458 that the art bl printing books 
was first discovered in Germany, according to some by Guthimberg 
of Strassburg, according to others by Ftiust (see xiv.), according 
to others by Nicola.s Jenson (see >ii.). (xix.) On the 6ih of 
March 1492 Peter Schoeffer published the Niedersdchsischo Chrontk 
of Conrad Botho, saying in the colophon that it was “ geprent . . . 
in . . . Mentz, die eyh anefangk is der prcntcry.” (xx.) _ „ 

At the end of 1494 two Heidelberg professors, Adam 
Wemher and Joh. Herbst, composed some T.atin verses 
in honour of Johannes Gensfleisch (Gutenberg’s family 
name turned into the Latin Ansicarus), whom they called “primus 
librorum impre.ssor ” and " impres.soriae artis inventor primus,”^ 
(xxi.) Ini49Q Jacob Wimpheling (bom at Schlettstadt 1450, died 1528) 
published (at Mainz, by P. Friedberg [?]) an Oratio tn Memonam 
Marsilii ab Inghen (d. 139O), in which he, on leaf 22 a, praises Joannes 
Ansicarus in Latin verse for his invention at Mainz, (xxii.) 
These verses are preceded by a Latin epitaph on Johann Gensfleisch, 
“ artis impressoriae inventor ” and “ repertor,*' written by Adam 
Gelthus, a relative of Gutenberg, adding that his remains rest in 
the Franciscan Church at Mainz, (xxiii.) In the same year (1499) 
Polydore Vergil {De inventoribus rerum, Venice, lib. ii. cap. 7) says 
that a certain Peter [Schoeffer ?j, a Gennan, invented in 1442 the 
art of printing at Mainz in Germany, as he had heard from the 
latter’s countrymen; this statement was repeated in a Venice edition 
of 1503. In later editions “ Peter ” was altered to ” Joh. Gutenn 
berg.”' (xxiv.) In the same year KoeJhoff, printer at Cologne, 
published Cronica van der hilliger Stat vem Coellen, in which on fob 
3 1 1 b, the following statements occur: (i) The art of printing was 
found first of all in Germany at Mainz aboitt the year 1440 ; (2) from 
that time till 1450 the art and what belonged to it were investi- 
gated; (3) and in 1450, when it was a gdden year (jubilee), they 
began to print, and the first book that they printed was the Bible 
in Latin, in a large letter, resembling that wtth which at present 
missals are printed. (4) Although the art was found at Mainz, 
as aforesaid, in the manner in which it is generally employed now, 
yet the first prefiguration wasjfounc^ in Holland from out the Dona- 
tuses which were printed there before that time, and from and out 
of them was taken the beginning of the^aforesaid art, and it was found 
much moi;e masterly and exact (sufcffVti) tlian that other manner was, 
and has become more and more artistic. (5) Omnilx»nus wrote in 
a pref ace to Quintilian, and in s om e other books, too, that a Walloon 
® These verses were not published at the time, but in the 19th 
century by F. J. Mone, Quellensamml. der bad, Landesgesch. iii. 16 
from the contemporas;; MS. of Adam Wernher, preserved in the 
archives of Carlsruhe. We pass over here a few books which merely 
say that the invention was made at Mainz : a Chvonyk der landen 
van Overmaas, written by an inhabitant of Beek. neat Maastricht, 
in the 15th century; the Chronycke van Hollandt (Leiden, 1517), &c. 
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from France, named Nicol. Jenson (see xii.), discovered this art; as they arc all written by one hand, in Roman or Karoline 
but that IS untrue, for there are those still alive who testify that minuscules, and. of course, this earlier document may be assumed 
books were printed at Venice before Nicol. Jenson came there and to have existed long before I502-'T56 o, the period usually assigned 
began to cut and make letters. (6) But the first inventor of printing to this pedigree, and to go back to the time of L. J. Coster him- 
was a citizen of Mainz, named Junker Johan Gudenburch. (7) self. Tnere is some doubt as to whether the year 1446 refers to 
From Mainz the art was introduced first of all into Cologne, then into Coster's bringing the first print into the world, or to the marringc 
Strassburg, and afterwards into Venice. (8) The origin and progress of his daughter. In the latter case the "first print" must be 
of the art were told to the writer verbally by Ulrich Zell of Hanau. earlier, (xxxv.) In 1520 Johan Schott, a printer at Strassburg 
still printer at Cologne (anno 1499), through whom the said art and grandson of Johan Mcntelin, the first printer of that town, 
came to Cologne, (xxv.) In 1501 Jacob Wimpheliiig (see xxi.), published an edition of Ptolemy, and printed at the end the arms of 
who .slated in his Oraiio querulosa contra Invasores Sacerdotum, &c. his grandfather with the following inscription : " insigne Schottoruni 
(published at Delft, c. 1495) that chalcography had been invented Familiae ab Friderico Rom. Imp. 111. Joan. Mentclio priino Tj^po- 
at Mainz, says on p. 43 of his Germama (Strassburg, Joh. T’riiss, graphiac Inventori ac suis conccssum: Anno Christi 141)6." Apart 
1501) that the invention was made at Strassburg by Johann Guten- from the assertion that Mentclin was the inventor of printing, we 
berg of Strassburg, and that it was perfected ajt Mainz, (xxvi.) may remark that the emperor Frederick III. raised Mentelin to the 
1^ 15^3 Johann Schoeffer (the .son of Peter Schoeffer and the rank of a nobleman in 1466 and granted him new arms, (xxxvi.) 
grandson of Johann Fu.st) published an edition of Hermes Tris- In 1524 Johan Schoefter speaks again (at the end of S. Prosperi /i‘6e/- 
me^istus, in which he represents himself as one of the most dis- lus) of his maternal granafather Joan “ Faust " and his father Peter 
tinguislied citizens of Mainz (nobili vrbe maguntina artis impressoriae Schoeffer. citizens of Mainz, who first of all invented and practised 
iiiventricc illuimnatriceque pnma), descended from the most metal printing, (xxxvii.) In 1531 Jvo Schoeffer, the son of Johan 
fortunate race who invented the art of printing, (xxvii.) In 1504 SchoelTer, speaks of his great grandfather Johan " Faust " having 
Ivo Wittig, a canon and the keeper 01 the seal of the St Victor invented chalcography, and " Faust " continues for many years 
Cathedral near Mainz (of which Gutenberg had been a lay member), afterwards to be .spoken of as the inventor, sometimes in connexion 
erected in the hou.se “ Zum Gutenberg " a memorial stone and an with Peter, once or twice even with Ivo Schoeller. (xxxviii.) About 
epitaph (missing already in 1700) to Joh. Gutenberg of Mainz, 1533 the Neapolitan Manangelo Accorso, who had resided at the 
" qui primus omnium litteras aere imprimendas invenit." (xxviii.) court of Charles V., wrote on the first leaf of a vellum Donatus (in 
In 1505. in the German translation of Livy published by Johann the possession of Aldus Manutius, jun.) that " Joh. Faust of Mainz 
Schoeffer (see xxxii.) the dedication to the emperor Maximilian, first discovered the art of printing with metal types which afterwards 
probably written by Ivo Wittig (see xxvii.), speaks of Johan he made of lead; his son Peter Schoeffer added much afterwards 
Giittenbcrgk as inventor of printing (1450) and Johan Faust and to polish the said art. This Dona/n.*; and were printed 

I’eter Srhoefier as improvers and perpetuators of the art. This first of all in 1^50. Faust derived the suggestion from a Donatus 
work was reprinted at least eight times (in 1314, 1523, 1529, 1330, printed before in Holland from an engraved block." This state- 
^.5.Lb t333, 1557) with the same dedication; bnt in 1309 the ment is found on p. 411 of the Bihhoth. Apnst, Vaticana of Angelo 

hreviarium Moguntinum says that it was printed at the expense and Roccha (Romo. 1591), who saw the leaf. Some consider its latter 
labour of Johann Schoeffer, whose grandfather (i.e. Johann Fust) part to have been derived from the Cologne Chronicle (xxiv.) 
was the first inventor and author of the art of printing (.see xxvi ). and it seems piobable that it was a mixture of some of the above 
(xxix.) in 1303 Jacob Wimphelmg, m his Epithoma Germanorum testimonies, (xxxix. ) In 1336 Johan Schott (see xxxv.) pub- 
(Strasbburg, 1303), asserts (on leaf xxxviii. b and xxxix. a) that lished Histonen HamU-Biichlem (Strassburg, 1336), in which 
in 1 440 Johann Gutenberg of Strassburg invented there the art (on leaf W and b®) he .says that " Hans Men tlin of Strassburg in- 
o| printing. And in 1507, in his Catal. episcoporum Argent, vented the art, which, through infidelity, was brought to Mainz." 
(Strassburg, 1507), he says that the art was invented, though in On the strength of this and other statements (xxv.. xxi::., 
an imperfect manner, by a certain Strassburger, who after- xxxv.) the bicentenary of the Strassburg invention was celebrated 
wards went to Mainz and joined otliers working and trying the there in t() 40. (xl.) In 134T Joh. Arnold (Bcrgel or) Bcrgellanus, 
same art, wlicre it was, under the guidance of Johann Gens- who had settled as press-reader at Mainz two years previously, 
ffeiscli. perfected m the house " boni montis " (Gutenberg). This published his Encomium chalcographiae (Mainz, in the St Victor 
he repeated in 1313. (xxx.) About 1506-1511 Johannes Trilhe- Stift, Fr. Behem, 1341, 4to), in which the lawsuit between Fust and 
mius wrote his Chronikon of Spanheim, published at Frankfort Gutenberg (i.) is alluded to for the first time. Bergel had read 
m i()Oi, in which he say.s (p. 36(1), under the year 1430, that the Tntheim's books (xxx.), m which the invention is ascribed to 
art oJ printing books was discovered afresh (a novo) at Mainz by Johan Giiteiil)erg with two coadjutors, Johann Faust and Peter 
a certain citizen said to be Johan Gutenberg, who. after having Schoeffer, which he (Bergel) had heard confirmed in conversations 
spent all his property in accomplishing the new invention, with Mainz citizens; ho had also seen some old tools pr^ared for 
perfected it by the advice and assistance of Johan Fust the work by the originators which were still in existence, cfutenberg 
and others The lir.st propagator of the new art was, after invented it in 1450. (xli.) About 1361 Jan van Zuren (born at 
the inventor. Peter Schoeffer. (xxxi.) In 1313 Johann Schoeffer Haarlem in 1317) and Dirk Volkerts Coornhert (born at Amsterdam 
publrshcd Joh. Trithcmiu.s's Compendium swo Brevianum in 1522) established a printing-office at Haarlem. Of the former 
histortae Francorum, and said in the colophon that the book it is alleged that he had compiled a work on the invention of print- 
was published at Mainz (the first inventress of the art of printing), ing, which is presumed to have been lost during the siege of Haarlem 
by him, the grandson of the late Johann Fust, the author of the in 1573. This work was not publicly mentioned before 1628, when 
said art, who finally from his own genius commenced to excogitate Peter Scriverms published his Lavrecranz voor Laurens Coster, in 

and to investigate the art in 1450, and in 1432 perfected it and which he says that he had only found the title, preface and intro- 

commenced printing, assisted by many neccssarv inventions of Peter duction, in which Van Zuren contended that the first foundations 
Schoeffer von Gernsheim, his servant and adopted son, Johann of the art were laid at Haarlem, and that it afterwards accompanied 
Fust and Peter Schoeffer kept this art secret, binding all their a foreigner to Mainz. In this introduction he docs not mention the 
servants and domestics by oath never to reveal it; but in 1462 it was name of the inventor, nor a date, but points in indefinite terms to 
spread bv the same domestics into divers countries. 'Hie same the house of the inventor as still existing, (xlii.) In the same year 

statements were repeated in Uic Breviar. ecclcs. Mtndensis of 151O. (1561) Van Zuren and Coornhert published an edition of the Officia 

(xxxii.) On the 9th of December 1518 the emperor Maximilian ac- Ciceronis, in which the latter, in a dedication to the m.agistracy of 
cordedto Johann Schoelter the privilege of printing Livy (1518-1319), Haarlem, refers to the rumour that the art of printing books was 
saying that " he has learnt and been advised on the faith of worthy invented first of all at Haarlem, and was brought to Mainz by an 
testimonies that the ingenious invention of chalcography was effected unfaithful servant and much improved there. He adds that very old 
by the printer's grandfather," Erasmus, m his preface to this book, and dignified persons had often told him, not only the family of the 
says that groat praise is due to the inventors of the almost divine inventor, but also his name and surname, and had explained the 
art of printing, the cliief among whom is rumoured or said to be first crude way of printing, and pointed out to him the house of the 
Joan Faust, the grandfather of Joan Scheffer; and Nicolaus Car- first printer, (xliii.) In 1566 Luigi Guicciardini, a Florentine noble- 
bachius, in a final notice of the edition, speaks of " Joan Scheffer man, who had visited the Netherlands and had resided many years 
Chalcographus," whose grandfather first invented and exercised this at Antwerp, fini.shed a description of the Netherlands (published in 
art in Mainz, (xxxiii.) In 1319 Joh. Thurmayer Aventinus (1474- 1567), in which, alluding to Haarlem, he speaks of the invention 

1534) wrote that " in 1450 Joannes Faustus, a German, a citizen there according to the assertions of the Inhabitants, the evidence 
of Mainz, invented a new kind of writing, called chalcography, and of some authors, and other remembrances; the inventor died before 

completed it in two years; it was kept secret by him and Peter the perfection of his art; his servant went to Mainz, where he per- 

Schoeffer, his son-in-law, but divulged in Germany ten years after- fected the art, and hence the report that it was invented there, 
wards by Faust's servant, Johannes Guttenberger, a Strasburger." (xliv.) About 1568 (it is calculated) Hadrianus Junius wrote his 
(xxxiv.) In a pedigree of Lourens Janssoen Coster of Haarlem Batavia, published at Leiden in 1588. with two prefaces, dated, 
and his descendants, preserved in the Haarlem Town Library, it is the one from Leiden, the 6th of January 1573, the other from Delft ad 
asserted that " he brought the first print into the world 1446." It annum salutis 1575. On p. 253 he says : (a) the opinion that the 
would seem that an attempt was made, at some time or other, to alter forms of the letters whereby books are printed were first discovered 
the date 1446 of this document into 1440. otherwise its genuineness at Mainz is very inveterate, but old and eminent inhabitants of 
is beyond doubt: in its present state it was probably first drawn Haarlem had assured him that thc>’’ had heard from their ancestors 

up about 1559. but its first four divisions mcluding th<i above (ft) that there lived at Haarlem, more than 128 years before, in a 

statement were evidently copied from some earlier document, decent house then existing, near the market-place, opposite the 
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royal palace, Lourens (son of) Jan, surnamed Coster, who, while 
walkint^ in the wood near llaarleni, began to shape bccchon bark 
first into hgures ol letter^, by which, reversely impressed one by one 
on paper, he comjiosed one or two lines to serve as an example for 
the children of his sondn-law. (t) When this succeeded, ho began to 
contemplate greater things, and lirst of all invented, assisted by liis 
8cm -in-law 'J'homas (son of) Peter, a more gluey and substantial 
kind of ink (as the ordinary ink was found to blot), with which he 
printed wliole tablets with ])ietures. with the letters added, {d) 
Junius had seen books ol this kind printed by Coster (the Ixjgmnings 
of his labours) on the rectos of the leaves only, not on both sides; 
the book was written (in Dutch) by an anonymous author, and 
entitled Sfycciduni nustrae sulutis, in which care was taken that the 
blank versos could be pasted together, .so tliat the blank pages should 
not present any unsightliness, {e) Afterwards (Coster) changed 
the beechen characters into leaden, and Uie latter again into tin ones. 
Very ancient wme-pots cast of the remains of these tj^eswere still 
to be seen in the Jiouse of Lourens. which was afterwards inhabited 
by his great-grandson Gerard (son of) 'J'homas, who had died 
an old man a few years before. (/) When the new merchandise 
attracted purchasers everywhe/e, workmen were added to (Louren’s) 
household, among whom was a certain John (whether, as was sus- 
pected, Faust, or another of the same name. Junius did not inquire), 
who was bound to the vork of printing by oath, liut, when lie 
thought lie knew the art of joining the letters and of casting the 
tyiH's, Ac., he stole awav. when eveiydmdy liad gone to church, the 
whole apjiaratus of tl\e types and the tool's jireparod by his master, 
and hastened to Amsterdam, thence to Cologne, until he arrived at 
Mainz, where he could remain in safety, and, having opened a work- 
oflice, issued witlun the space of one year, about 1442. tlie Doctrtnale 
of Alexander Gallus and the 7 facts of Petrus Hispanus, printed with 
the same types which Lourens liad used at liaarlcm. {g) Junius 
reoollcTts that Nicolaas Gaal, his tutor, a man of firm memory and 
venerable old age, had told liim that as a boy he liad often heard a 
certam bookbinder, Comolis (a man of more than eighty years of 
age, who had been an imder-v'orkman in the same office) narrating 
tlie story of the invention (as he had heard it from liis master), the 
polishing and increase ol the crude art, Ax., and cursing those nights 
which he had jiassed. durmg some months, with the culprit in one 
bed. (h) The bur/'omaster Quinnus Talesius admitted to Junius 
that he had formerly heard nearly the same from the mouth of the 
same bookbimler 

(xlv.) Natalis Comes, in his Vviversa historia stii iemporis 
(Venice, 1581; the edition oi 1572 conlains only books 1 to 10), 
lib. xxiv. 521. says that Haarlem is memorable on account of 
the almost divine invention of printing books first contrived by 
John Gutenberg in the year 1.J53; who, when he had invented the 
rudiments of tt. had a rather cunning servant, observant of his 
master's art, who, after the death (see xhii., xlvi., xlvii.) of Johan 
went to Mpnz and there jicriccted the art. and hence the report 
that it was invented in that city. (xlvi. ) Geo. Braunius, m the second 
volunie of his CtvUates Ofbis terrarum (Coin, 1575 ?), says of Haarlem, 
that in this town and the whole province of H^liand, there was a fixed 
tradition that the art of typography was fir.st invented tliere. But 
before it was perfected and brought to light, the inventor died 
(.see xliii., xlv.) and his servant went to Mainz, and made it known 
there, (xlvii.) Mich. Eyzinger on p. 75 of his Niederlandsche 
Beschfeibung (Coin, 1384) bay.s that the art of printing, as it was then 
done, with letters and characters on paper or otherwise, was invented 
by someone at Haarlem, but, on the death of his master (sec xliu., 
xlv., xlvi,), wa.s brought to light in perfection by his servant. 
(Uepeated by Matthias Quadus Pictor luliacus in Compendium 
Vmversi, sive J^eojfrapJucae narraiionrs, lib, iii. c. 38, Colon. 1600.) 
(xlviii.) CAronic(m. 'Suklacm.se, per P. D. Cherubinum Miriium 
Trevirens9[f^i monaelmm Su^lacensem laboratum anno , . . 

A MS. in ito'oflp, {►50 oj which is read : Non egre ferat. quae.so lector, 
si inseruoro rati6i«e -temporis rent non piano ab institute nostro 
alienaru, iiempe laudabU^ fitudium monachorum Sublacensium 
teutonicoruih .. Nempe, quod nobilissima librorum typographia 
paucis anteam^sin inferioh Germania enata cst et in lucem producta 
(with a not«^ 1^ Hollanclia a.d. 1453 in civitate Haarlem 

per Joannem iC^tchWgam, quae tamen ars, postea Moguntiae per 
dicti* inventofifr.ilamulum in ’ mcliorem rodacta fuit excudendi 
formam). 'It is supposed that xlv. to xlvii, are derived from 
T«st. xliii., but this 8t‘ems impossible as regards xlviii. 

(xlix.) In 1628 Seri veriuB in his Laurecranz (see xli.) placed the 
date of Hie Haarlem invention as far back as 1 428, and mentioned 
as its inventor Louwijs Janszoon, sheriff of Haarlem. ,He asserts 
that tlie art of printing appeared, " not in the manner as it is used 
' nw, with letters cast of Jej^d and tin, but a book was cut leaf for 
Iw on wooden blocks," and tlie Haarlem inventor was robbed in 
1449 by Johan Gutenberg. Scriverius based the date 1428 upon I 
a Hebrew Ckfpnkle compiled by Joseph ben Meir (i49f>-i575 ?), | 
and publ|ishcd in ^54 at Sabionetta by Cornelius Adelkind, where, 
under the yeaf of the Jewish era 5188 1428) . the author mentions 

a book (witliout giv^ the title) printed at Venice and seen by 
him. Scrivfrxtus, being convinced that this could only refer to a 
l)Ook printed at Hafirlem, applied the entry to a xylographic Bihlia 
pauperwn, of which he. gave a description, together with several 
other blockliooks and early printed books. | 
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' ( 1 .) In 1639 Boxhom pushed tlie date of the Haarlem invention 

back to 1420, referrmg, as his authority, to the same Chromcle of 
Rabbi Joseph. Since that time the date of the Haarlem invention 
has been variously placed between 1420 and 1430. 

Later testimonies are mere repetitions of earlier statements.! 

We need not di.scus.s the story of Antonio Cambruzzi, who asserted 
that Pamfilo Castaldi invented printing at Feltre, in Italy, 111 1456, 
and that Faiisto Comesburgo, who lived in hi.s house in order to 
learn the Italian language, learnt tlie art from him, and brought it 
to Mainz; the story, however, found so much credence that in i8fi8 
a statue was erected at Feltre in honour of Castaldi. Nor need we 
speak of Kuttenberg in Bohemia, where John Gutenberg is as.scrtcd 
to have been born and to have found the art of printing. Nor is it 
necessary to speak of Jean Brito, who printed at Bruges c. 1477-1488, 
and is asserted to have invented printing there. We may also pass 
over Johann Fust, later on called Faust (testimonies xiv., xviii., 
xxyi., xxviii., xxxi., xxxii., xxxiii., xxxviii.), as we know from the 
Mainz lawsuit of 1455 that he had simply assisted Gutenberg with 
loans of money. We may also pass over Johann Mentelin of 
Strassburg (testimonies xxx\ ., xxxix.). only reinarkirig here that he 
had already printed a Bible in 1460, and that ho is mentioned in 
Stiassburg registers as a chrysographer or gold -writer from 1447 to 
1430; but of his wherealxiuts between 1450 and 1460 there is no 
record. That he had gone, or had been called, after 1450 bv 
Gutenberg to Mainz has been asserted but not proved, though 
there IS no reason why he should not be one of the two Johaime.s 
alluded to as the pndhocaragm'it'n of Mam/, in the Justinian of 
14()8 (testimony viii.). That Nicolas Jenson came to ‘be regarded 
in certain circles and for a time as the inventor of printing is owing 
to testimony xii. being misunderstood. 

There remain, therefore, to be considered the testimonies wliicli 
bear on the rival claims of Haarlem and Mamz. So far as we 
know, the controversy between Germany and Holland was pub- 
licly started as early as 1499 Cologne Chromcle (testimony 
xxiv.), that between the two towns mentioned not publicly 
before 1561 (testimony xli.) ; while the name of the Haarlem 
inventor was not mentioned publicly in print earlier than 
1 588 (testimony xliv.). 

The claims of Germany and Mainz, as centred in the person of 
Johann Gutenberg, have been discussed above while treating of 
the early printing at Mainz. A few more words about these claims 
arc necessar}'. Though some of the documents relating to him 
connect him with the art of printing, they say nothing of him as 
the inventor of it ; nor do any of the books ascribed to him. 

The first document that connects him with the art of printing, 
the notarial instrument of the 0th of November 1455 (testimony i.). 
says nothing of an invention or a new mode of printing. And yet 
the occasion was such as to make it almost impe rative on Gutenberg 
to speak of his invention, it he had made an^^ for he had spent 
ifxK) guilders of Fust’s money for making " tools," apparently 
without printing any thing, and was on tlic point of being robbeci 
by the latter and having taken a\vay from him all that he is supposed 
to have made and done to give effect to his idea or invention. 
The next te.stimony (ii.),i.c. the earliest Mainz books with printed 
dates (1457 to 1407). shows that the art of printing was not treated 
as a secret at Mainz; it is openly proclaimed; its importance 
fully realized and appreciated, but it is distinctly advertised as a 
" by-invention of printing," and still more distinctly as a " new 
art of printing " ; the public were informed that books were now 
no longer produced by means of the pen, but by a new art of forming 
characters and printing. Such advertisements are natural and 
appropriate if we assume that the new art of printing had recently 
(say about 1450 to 1455) become known at Mainz, but not when 
we assume that Gutenberg had been printing there devotional and 
school books and folio Bibles since 1443. But, though the new art 
is so distinctly described and advertised, in none of these adver- 
tisements is there one word of a *' Mainz invention " or an " in- 
ventor.'* In testimony iii. (the Catholicon of 1460) there is an 
allusion to Mainz being favoured by God, but again not one word 
about an invention or an inventor. If Gutenberg had printed the 
Catholic on, it would be incredible that he, who had been wronged 
and robbed by his two rivals (Fust and Schoeffer), should join in 
with them in defining and proclaiming the new art, but never with 
one word assert his claim to the honbur and profit of the invention, 
if he had made any, and should even omit his name, whereas he saw 


! Over a hundred of them have been collected by Ger. Meerman, 
Origines typogr. ii. 58 seq. 

s In line 42 Gutenberg distinctly declares that " he hoped he 
was under no obligation to Fust to devote the first 800 guilders 
to the work of the books ani^, as Fust, by advancing the second 
800 guilders in 1452, had practically become Gutenberg's partner, 
it seems clear that the former claimed in October or November 
1455, when the trial may be said to have commenced, his money 
and interest because Gutenberg had as yet not printed anything. 
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his two rivals never neglect to print their names in full on every 
book which they published. Those who believe that Gutenberg was 
the inventor ol printing suggest that he kept silent, as otherwise 
his creditors would have seized his copies and his printing-olftce. 
iiut this explanation cannot be accepted, as we have seen that 
Gutenberg was practically bankrupt at that time, and prosecuted 
as a defaulter ; and the verbose colophon at the end of a gigantic 
folio book like the Caiholicon, pubhshed at a time when there were 
perhaps not more than three prmtmg offices m the world, would be 
calculated to draw attention to its printer and his residence^ not 
to conceal him. Testimony v. (i40()) can no longer be regarded 
as having any reference to Gutenberg or the invention of printing ; 
vn. (14O8) was formerly thought to moan : 1, the book, am cast 

{i.e. its types are cast) in the Mainz city, and the house whence the 
type came (« where the type was invented) produced me." But 
of late years it has been .shown that the author of the book, Johann 
Fons, was Peter Schoettor's press-corrector. And, as he no doubt 
resided in Schoeffer s house, the two lines evidently mean : "1 
am a little book cast in Mamz. and 1 was born ( written) in the 
same house whence the type comes ^ (1= where 1 am printed)." 
Testimony viii. (also of 1468) speaks of two Johannes (Gutenberg 
and Fust) as the " prothocaragmatici librorum quos genuit urbs 
Moguntina." But this means, not that the first printer.s of books 
were born at Mainz, but that the two Johannes (born) produced at 
Mainz were the chief printers of book.^, 

When wc now place together the clear documentary testimonies 
(i. to viii.) of the first fourteen years of printing (1454 to 1468) at 

. Mainz, we see that they all come from Mainz itself. 

“ i Everybody connected with the art when speaking of 
does so in the most public and unreserved manner; 
its importance was as fully realized and advertised 
then as it is now; the German nation is even congratulated on 
possessing it; there is never any secrecy about it; but from the 
moment that it begins to be mentioned there (say about 145O) it 
is called a new art. In the midst of all this publicity, however, the 
yiew art which Mainz and Germany possess is never spoken of as 
having been invented at Mainz or anywhere else in Germany. The 
supposed Mainz inventor (Gutenberg) even speaks himself on two 
occasions (certainly in the lawsuit of 1455, and presumably in the 
Catholicon oi 14G0) but never says that he made an invention. 
The archbishop of Mainz, too, speaks publicly of Gutenberg in 1465 
(testimony iv.), and rewards him for services, but docs not speak 
of him as the inventor of printing, nor even as a printer. Nor does 
Dr Honicry, in his letter to the archbishop (testimony vi. of 14O8), 
in which he refers to Gutenberg's printing apparatus, call him the 
inventor of printing. 

In 1468 we enter on a new phase in the history of the inven- 
tion. Even if we set aside testimony viii. as being merely local, 
testimony ix. (1468) speaks of the art of printing as having arisen 
in Germany. This testimony, however, does not come from 
Germany, nor from Mainz, but from Italy, and is supposed to have 
been inspired by the two German printers who had established a 
printing-office at Subiaco in 1465, and in 1467 at Rome, and who 
most likely learned their craft at Mainz. 

As the two printers are mentioned in the testimony, and as it 
does not speak of Gutenberg, nor of Mainz, it is far more likelv 
that it was merely derived from the colophons of Fust and Schoeffer, 
or from something that Cardinal Cusa had heard during his em- 
bassies in Germany. To the Mainz colophons we must also ascribe 
(«) the two testimonies of 1470 (x.) and (b) the three of 1471 (xi.), 
all five of which come from France and Italy. At last, in 1472 
(testimony xiii.), the invention of pnntmg is ascribed to Gutenberg 
of Mainz, but as a rumour, and the testimony comes from France. 
Guil. Fichet of Paris, who gives it, is supposed to have heard the 
rumour from the three German printers who commenced printing 
at Paris in 1470. And as two of them had resided, immediately 
before they came to Paris, in the umversity of Basel, and are sup- 
posed to have learnt their art there, the rumour is traced to " Beitom 
von Hanauwe," who appears in the lawsuit of 1455 as Gutenberg's 
servant and who was printing at Basel in 1468. But it came 
more likely from information which Fichet obtained from the St 
Victor Cathedral, near Mainz (of which Gutenberg had been a lay 
member) , as he speaks of the art having been invented ' ' not far from 
that town." Testimony xiv. (1474) again comes from Italy, from 
Rome, and was perhaps derived from one of the German printers 
.settled there at that time. It merely 'Speaks of Gutenberg, Fust 
and Mentehn as printers, but says not a word which even 
touches upon the mvention of the art. In testimony xv. (1476) 
we have the first definite mention ol Mainz as the inventress of 
the art ; it is given as an addition to the Mainz colophon of X4O8 
(sec viii.). In 1478 Mainz is again mentioned in a Cologne testi- 
mony (xvi.) which gives evidence of research, as it is an amplifica- 
tion of an earlier one in wluch Mamz was not mentioned. Germany, 
Gutenberg and Mainz are again mentioned in the Venetian testi- 
mony xvii. (1483). which gives (under the year 1457) for the first 
time 1440 as tne date of invention. In the same year we have 

1 Venit (comes), the present not the perfect tense (has come). 


two earlier testimonies (xiv. and xii.) worked into one (xvin.), to 
the effect that printing was invented either by Gutenberg or by 
Fust or by Jenson. 'Testimony xix. (1492), which states that 
printing commenced at Mainz, is practically equivalent to xv. 
In 1494 and 1499 we have three German testimonies (xx., xxi., 
xxii.) as to Gutenberg being the inventor of printing ; these, however, 
come, not from Mainz, but from HcidelbOTg; xxii. is given by a 
relative of Gutenberg. Adam Gelthus, and, as the latter resided at 
Heidelberg, it is clear that he was the real source of the other two 
Heidelberg testimonies (xx. and xxi.). Two years later, when Wim- 
pheliiig, the author of testimony xxi., had left Heidelberg^ he 
ascribed (xxv.) the invention of printing to Strassburg. though 
stating that Gutenberg was the inventor. Testimony xxiii. is 
recorded above to show the confusion that reigned m people's 
minds about 1500 regarding the invention. We must add to fiiese 
testimonies those, ol 1504 (xxvii.) and 1505 (xxviii.), which are 
owing to Ivo Wittig, a canon and the keeper ol the seals of the St 
Victor Cathedral, near Mainz, of which, according to its liber 
fraternitaUs, Gutenberg had been a lay member, 

Thus the Helmasporgcr document, the two Indulgences of 1454 
and the 42-line Bible tell us, that in tlie period from August 1430 to 
1436 the art of prmtmg had commenced and been perfected at 
Mainz; but not a word is heard as to how it arose, or what its 
nature was. In the period from 1450 (if we place Schoefier's 35- 
Ime Donates in this year) to 1468 various books were printed at 
Mainz with colophons in which tiie art of printing is proclaimed as 
a by- invention ol printing; more e.speciaily as a new art; its 
mechanism is fully described and said to be quite different from 
the mode of producing books by means of the pen ; but, no one 
says that it was invented at Mainz, or mentions the name of a 
Mamz inventor. 

In the period from 1468 to 1505, however, we have (1) several 
vague statements made m Italy and France as to the art of printing 
being known or practised or invented in CaTinany, statements 
which arose from the books and colophons published at Mainz; 
(2) one item oi rumour in 1472 that Gutenoerg invented it near 
that town; (3) two Mamz statements, of 147b and 1492. and one 
Cologne statement, of 1478, that it was invented at Mamz; (4) three 
German statements, of 1492, 1494 and 1499, that Gutenberg liad 
invented it; and (5) two Mamz statements, of 1504 and 1505, to 
the same effect. But it is to be particularly noticed that the 
statements (2, 4, 5), which speak distinctly of Gutenberg being the 
inventor, can be clearly traced to the St Victor Cathedral, that 
is, to Gutenberg himself and one of his relatives. 

Seeing then how slender the ba.sis is for the assertion that 
printing was invented by Gutenberg at Mainz, that even this 
slender basis was not laid till fourteen years after contra^ 

I the art had been fully established and proclaimed nctioa ot 
in that city, and that it may be traced to Gutenberg Oatenberg^e 
I himself, we cannot be surprised to find it promptly 
contradicted, not in Holland, but in Germany itself. 

Thi-? contradiction was made in 1499 (testimony xxiv.) in a 
Chroniile published at Cologne. To facihtate the understanding 
of this testimony it is divided above into eight sections. The first 
(taken from Hartmann Schedel's Chronicle, 1493), second, sixth, 
seventh and eighth are no doubt due to the compiler of the Chronicle, 
and must not be connected with the third, fourth and fifth, whichl 
I yicordmg to the compiler, are due to Ulrich Zell, a printer at Cologne, 
who had probably settled there about 1463, and had most likely 
learnt his art at Mainz, as he called himself clericus moguntinus.*' 
As Zell's testimony leaves to Gutenberg nothing but the honour of 
having perfected the art, various attempts have been made to ex- 
plain away this account. As long as no typographically printed 
Vonatus had been found that could be fitted into ZelTs account it 
was argued that he meant a Donatus printed from wooden blocks ; 
and this argument is brought forward even at the present time! 
But a practical printer like Zell must have been able to express 
himself to that effect if he had really meant to say so; and, as 
block-printing was not less practised in Germany than in Holland, 
we could hardly assume that blockbooks printed in Holland would 
have inspired the German inventor rather than the same books 
printed in Germany. That testimony xxxviii. speaks of a Donaius 
printed from wooden blocks may be ascribed to the notion arising 
at that time (c. 1533) that block-printing had given rise to typo- 
graphy. It has also been remarked that unless we take Zefi to 
refer to a Donatus xylowaphically printed in Holland, the passage 
in tlie Chronicle would be contradictory, as it says in its first and 
sixth section that the art of printing was found first of all at Majnp 
about 1440. by a Mainz citizen, Junker Johan Gudeaburch, and 
then in its fourth that the art had. already been found before that 
time in another place. But if the fourth section is read in accord- 
ance With Its punctuation in Chronicle itself, it says clearly 
that the ^ was found at M a in z, os aforesedd in the manner in 
which it is generally employed now, that is, more masterly, more 
artistic than in the Donatuses printed in Holland. It further 
^erted that Holland in the Chronicle means Flanders; but 
the Chronicle is usually correct in geographical matters, and is 
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therefore not likely to have p:one astray in this particular case. It 
has also been suggested that Zdl most likely learnt his art in P'ust & 
Schoeffer's office and invented the passage to injure the reputation 
of Gutenberg, who had been their enemy. Finally it has been 
said that Zell did not suggest or write the' passage at all; but it is 
hard to see how this can be maintained in face of the compiler’s 
own statement to that effect. 

As, therefore, all these suggestions do not weaken or invalidate 
Lourcat Zell’s testimony, we must see how far it harmonizes 
Coatvr’a with Other circumstances and the testimonies xxxiv. 
ciMiniM, xli.-xhx., which claim the honour of the inven- 

tion for Haarlem in Holland. 

Testimony xxxiv. (the Pedigree) is sufficiently clear as to the in- 
vention of printing at Haarlem, the supposed date and the name of 
its inventor. 'I'estimomes xli, and xlu., though coming from Haar- 
lem, do not mention the name of the inventor. But xli. is a mere 
introduction destined for a complete book that seems to have been 
lost during the siege of Haarlem in 157 j before it was printed; 
we are, therefore, not justified in saying that Van Zuren did not , 
know the name ; xlii. may have omitted the name, because the I 
publication oi Van Zuren’s work was in contemplation at the time j 
that it was written. That Guicciardini (testimony :;liii.) in i5Cw» 1 
did not mention the name of the reputed Haarlem inventor cannot ; 
be considered as an indication that it was not known or had not I 
yet been " invented ” when he wrote, as his accounts of the cities I 
of the northern Netherlands are all rather meagre and for the most I 
part derived from correspondence. He and other authors coming 
after him (testimonies xlv.-xlvii.) state that the Haarlem inventor 
had died before the art was perfected, and that thereupon his servant 


Laurens Jansz. Coster, 1904): so that his business as printer was 
probably continued by one of his relatives, and finally broken up 
about 14^1, when the Speculum cuts are in the hands of Veldener. 

Junius's account of the Haarlem invention is based on three 
books: (i) a Dutch edition of the Speculum humanae salvationis: 
(2) the Doctrinale of Alexander Gallus; and (3) the Tracts of Petrus 
Hispanus (Pope John XXI.). The first work, he said, was printed 
by Coster as a first specimen of his art, and it would seem from his 
words that the tradition believed it to be printed with wooden 
types; the second and third books, he declares, were printed at 
Mainz with Coster's types, stolen from him by his workman. Oi 
the Hispanus Tracts no edition answering to Junius's description 
has as yet come to light. Of the Doctnnalc and the Speculum we 
possess editions which fit into his account, though, of course, it 
will be impossible to say whether any of the Doctrinale editions 
were printed at Haarlem or at Mainz. Various editions of the 
Latin grammar of Aehus Donatus, printed in the same types, 
link Junius’s independent testimony regarding Haarlem and Coster 
on to that of Ulrich Zell, wlio declares in the Cologne Chronicle of 
1499 lhal editions of this school book printed in Holland were the 
models (prefiguration) for the printing at Mainz, which commenced 
about 1450. 

As the evidence for Haarlem’s claims has been obscured by 
various adverse and not always intelligent criticisms, and 
no less by imperfect and incorrect descriptions of 
the books on which they rest, we describe here, 
from autopsy, the types and books that have always been and 
still may be, on solid grounds, attributed to Coster, and 
which, for this reason, wt continue to call ('osteriana. 


had brought it to perfection at Mainz. We do not find any .such | 
statement in Junius. The latter's account (xliv.), however, gives 
various jiarticulars as regards the inventor and his invention. 
He begins by referring to the difficulty of vindicating the honour 
of the invention for Haarlem on account of the deep-rooted and 
general opinion that it took place at Mainz He then mentions 
that Lourens (son of Jan) surnamed Coster resided at Haarlem ! 
“ more than 128 years ago,” and gives us to understand that in i 
the year indicated by that phrase ho invented the art of printing. 
Junius’s book was not published till after his death, in 1588, but ! 
its two prefaces are dated 1575 (he died June ib, 1575), hence the 
number 128 is supposed to go back from the date wlien he actually 
wrote his account, which he is calculated to have done about 
1568 Thus we get the year 1440 as the supposed date of the Haar- 
lem invention, though, if we ba.sod our calculation upon the date 
of the preface, the year 1446 or 1447 would have to be assumed. 
Hut, as Junius adds that Coster's types were stolen by one of his 
servants, who fled with them to Mainz, and, establishing there a 

E rmting-office, printed within a year’s time, in 1442, two books, 
e must, if this latter date is correct, have meant 1440. By 
te.stimonies xlix. and 1. we see that in the 17th century the date ol 
the Haarlem invention was first put back as far as 1428, than to 
1420; and since then it has usually been regarded as 1420-142 j. 
©specially after it was discovered that the Haarlem wood where 
Coster is said to have cut his wooden letters was destroyed during 
a siege in 1420. 

The researches regarding the reputed Haarlem inventor have 
hitherto been made in an inadequately scientific manner, and it 
appears that, after Srriveriu.s (1628) had pushed back, in spite 
of Junius, the date of the invention to 1420-1428, he ahd 
later Dutch aCtithprs the subject mixed up two Haarlem 
citizens (a) Lourens Janszoon, who never bore the surname 
Coster : he is proofed to /have been sheriff, wine merchant and j 
innkeeper ffQm 1404 Ip 1439, and to have died in the latter year; 
{b) Lourens Japsi^oon Coster, authenticated by official documents 
as a chandleYandrimkeepcr from 1436 to 1483, leaving Haarlem 
in the latter* year.. The name of this person and some genea- j 
logical particdtarj^lcfiown of him seemed to agree ^yith Junius’s ; 
account and"ithe Coster pedigree. 

But recent investigations at Haarlem and elsewhere tend to 
show that there have been two, if not three, persons of this name 
living at Haarlem about ihe same time. Though this snperabund- 
ince of namesakes §h^vs that van der Linde and those who accepted 
^ his oonclusions were rather hasty in declaring L. J. Coster to be a 
mjjth, it is somewhat peqilcxing to the liistorian, and it would seem 
that the Dutch people prt^r to make speculations and guesses on 
this point,- rather than searcli in .some systematic way the original 
documents and registers from which they draw haphazard extracts. 
'The result 6f the lat^t inquiries (so far as they may be called in- 
quiries) is that L. Ji‘ toeter. who would agree with Junius's account 
and the Haarlem Coster pedigree, was a member of a Christmas 
gild in 1436, IS mentionea in the Haarlem registers as a dealer in 
candies and oil till *1454, and seems to have died before 1460 (sec 
Fruin, Ve huidige stand 'van het Costervraagstuk, 1906; Ensched6, 


The Costcriana — Xylographic Printing. 

Of the Speculum humanae salvationis, a folio Latin blockbook 
(that IS, an edition printed entirely from wooden blocks) must 
have been printed several years before I471, consisting, like the 
later type-printed Latin editions, of at least 32 sheets - 64 leaves, 
all printed on one side of the leaf only, alternately on the versos 
or rectos (therefore 64 printed pages). The sheets were, no doubt, 
arranged in the same number ol quires (a'* for the preface; bed.' 
e 29 sheets for the text) as in the later editions; the first leal 
was perhaps blank, the preface occupied ihe leaves 2 to 6, and 58 
leaves remained for the 29 chapters of text, each occupying two 
opposite pages of two columns each. We may further assume 
that the upper part of each printed page of the text was occupied 
by one of the woodcuts, which we know from the later editions, 
and which are divided each into two compartments or scenes by 
a pillar, with a line or legend below each compartment explaining, 
in Latin, the subject of the engraving; and that underneath the 
woodcut was the text, in two columns, corrt.sponding to the two 
divisions of the engraving above. 

This blockbook has already been alluded to above among the 
Netherlandish blockbooks, but we give here further details, as 
various circumstances make it clear that it was the work of the same 
(Haarlem) printer who issued the other editions of the Speculum, 
together with the several incunabula described below, and to whom 
a Haarlem tradition ascribes the invention of pnntmg. 

All the Speculum editions which concern us contain so far as we 
know, 29 chapters. But previous to the above blockbook another 
one of more than 29 chapters (may be 45, like most of the MSS.) 
must have existed, as may be inferred from Johan Veldener 's 410 
edition of a Dutch version of the Speculum, pubUshed in 1483, 
in wliich all the 58 blocks of the old folio editions reappear cut up 
into 116 halves to suit this smaller edition, besides twelve additional 
woodcuts for three additional chapters (the 25th, 28th and 29th) 
not found in any of the old foho editions. As these additional 
woodcuts appear to be also cut-up halves of six larger blocks, 
they point to the existence, at some earlier penod, of a folio 
edition (xylochirographic or xylographic ?) of at least 32 chapters, 
at present unknown to us. 

Of the blockbook as is here assumed we know now only 10 
sheets or 20 leaves, which, in combination with 22 sheets or 44 
t5rpograpliically printed leaves, make up an edition, called, on 
account of this mixture of xylography and typography, the murd 
l^atin edition. These twenty xylowaphic leaves are (counting 
the () leaves of the type-printed preface) 7 + 20, 8 + 19, 10 4- 17, 

II -h lO, 12 + 15. 13 t (}^ quire h); 22 + 33, 23 -f- 32, 27 + 28 

(in quire f); 52 + Oi (in quire ^), 

Copies of this mizred Latin edition still existmg : (1) Bodleian 

Library, Oxford (Douce collection, 205), perfect; (2 and 3) Paris 
National Library, 2 copies, one perfect, the other wanting the first 
(blank) leaf; (4) John Rylands Library at Manchester (Spencer 
collection), wanting the first (blank) leaf; (5) Colonel Geo. Lmdsay 
Holford, London, wanting the first (blank) leaf; (6) British Museum 
(Grenville collection), wanting the leaves i (blank) and 21 (this 
being supplied in facsimile) ; (7) -Royal Public Library at Hanover, 
wanting the leaves 19 (xylogr.) and 24 (typ.), but having duplicates 
of the (xylogr.) leaves 15 and 28; (8) Museum Meerman-Westreenen, 
the Hague, wanting the leaves 1 to 36, and portions of the text ol 
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leaves 37 and 3^1 (q) Berlin Royal Library, wanting the leaves i 
(blank), 58, 59, 62, 63, 64, while in place of the (xylogr.) leaves 52 
and it has the same (type printed) leaves of the second Latin 
edition; several of the otiicr loaves are bound in a wrong order, 
(10) Pembroke library at Wilton House, wanting the leaves i to 7 
and 64, while the leaves 0 + 18 have been supplied from the second 
(type-printed) Latin edition: (ii) Copy, represented now by the 
leaves 15 1 28, which appear as duplicates in the Hanover copy 
(above, No. 7); (12) Ottley {Invention of Printing, p. 287) mentions 
another copy as having belonged to Mr Singer, which wanted three 
or four leaves, but has since been taken to pieces and dispersed. 
See further Holtrop, Cat. bibl. Hag. 560; idem, Mon. tvp- p. 22 
and facs. pis. 20, 21; Bernard, Grig. i. 13 sqq.; Sotheby i. pi. 
xxxii.; Campbell, Ann. No. 1570 (who wrongly states that tne 
two copies m the Paris National Library belong to the unmixed 
(Latin edition). 

Efforts have been made from time to time to account for the 
unusual mixture of xylography and typography in this one book, 
and to assign a date to it and the other edition.^, with the further 
view of ascertaining the date of their printer, as for him the honour 
Bernard. iiiv®iition of printing is claimed. Bernard (185 p 

was uncertain as to the chronological order to be assigned 
to the various editions, but, without stating his reasons, concluded 
that at least six or seven must have been issued, and that the 
xy/ographic leaves of the mixed Latin (his edition A), are the re- 
inains of a first complete, entirely xylographic edition. As there 
i.s a close resemblance between the letters of the xylographic and 
typographic texts, and both texts agree, with a few exceptions, 
word for word with the corresponding texts of llie other Latin 
Ottiey. edition (which being, wholly typographical, is called the 
* unmixed Ottley in i8i() concluded that the xylo- 

graphic pages were facsimiles from those of the typographically 
printed unmixed Latin edition, which the publisher cau.sed to be 
made after having lost, through some accident in his office, not 
only these sheets already typographically printed, but also his 
types. Ill support of this theory he pointed to some delects or 
breakages in the pillars, dresses, &c , of the woodcuts of the xylo- 
grapliic pages which he did not find in the same woodcuts in the 
un,vn‘ed Latin edition; so that ho thought the laiter must be the 
hrsl edition. Secondly, as the scrolls in the last vignette (Daniel 
interpreting tlie handwriting on the wall) are black in the Inglis 
copy of the unmixed Latin edition, but white m all the copies of 
the mixed Latin and the other editions, he concluded that the former 
must have been printed before the woodcutter had cut away the 
piece of wood which produced the black scroll, which was to him 
an additional proof that the unmixed Latin edition was the first. 
The.se theories were adopted by Sotheby m 1838 and again by 
Schreiber in two treatises on xyolography {m'Centrolbl., 1895, 
p. 20 sqq.; m the Gutcnberg-^Fest.schrilt, Centralbl., 1900, p, 46 sqq.; 
and in nis Manuel de la gravure sur hois, i<)02, iv. 114 .sqq., vii., 
pis. 48, 49, viii. pis, 79, 80), The latter author is of opinion that 
xylography was not employed for the multiplication of books till 
about 14O8-1470, and that about that time printing with movable 
metal types was almo.st unknown in the Netherlands. Hence, he 
thinks that the woodcut illustrations in the various editions of 
the Specuhm were printed .somewhere 111 the Nethcrland.s, and Ihe 
.sheets afterwards sent to Germany, most likely to Cologne, for the 
purpose of having the texts added by typography. These pro- 
ceedings, he fancies, were succes.sful twice, once with what he calls 
the first {unmixed) Latin, secondly with the first Dutch edition, 
but on the third return journey a part of the material of the second 1 
{mixed) Latin edition, that is the ten sheets in question, all packed 
in one parcel, were lost, and the publisher, in a hurry to sell his 
copies, had these sheets replaced by xylography. 

As a careful examination of the mixe^r Latin and other editions 
clearly shows their real condition and the order of their issue, we 
do not discuss Schreiber's improbable theories. As to those of 
Ottley and Sotheby, some of the lines which they regarded as broken 
in the copy or copies of the mixed Latm edition which they examined, 
are intact in other copies of the same edition, so that no reliance can 
be placed on these defects and breakages, which are clearly due to 
printing from wooden blocks, a process which admittedly causes 
more defects in the impressions than printing from types. Of the 
black and white scrolls we speak below. 

It is to be noticed first of all that the legends underneath the 
woodcuts are in Latin, so that they were no doubt engraved for a 
Latin edition. But, unless we take the twenty xylographic leaves 
as remains of a complete xylographic edition issued (at Haarlem) 
before the invention of printing, there would bo no Latin edition to 
connect the woodcuts with in the first instance, as the primitive 
types and workmanship of one, if not two, of the Dutch editions 
described below show' tliat these mu.st have been printed before 
the 44 type-printed leaves of the mixed Latin edition, and also before 
the wholly type-printed unmixed Latin edition, the types of which 
are new and far bettor cast. 

Incidentally, this fact that the types of the mixed Latin edition 
are later than those of the Dutch editions disposes also of another 
theory favoured by some authors, viz. that during the progress 
of the xylographic edition its printer invented the movable type, 
and thereupon stopped his xylographic work to complete the book 
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by means of type, so that in this mixed Latin edition we were to 
.see the transition from xylography to typography. 

The priority of the xylographic over the typographic leaves 
is provexi by the Pembroke (No, lo) and Berlin (No. 9) copies. In 
I the former the third sheet of quire 6 (= the leaves 9 -h 18 with the 
figures 5, 6 and 23, 24), the only type-printed sheet in this quire 
in the other copies (i to 7 and 9). is not the same as in the other 
copies, but belongs to the unmixed or second Latin edition.^ 

A somewhat similar, but still more important manipulation wc 
observe in the Berlin copy, in wliich the fourth sheet of quire e ( ==: the 
leaves 52 and Oi), the only xylographic sheet in this quire in the other 
copies, is replaced by the corresponding type-printed sheet of the 
unmixed or second Latin edition. 

All this makes it clear that the printer of the Speculum, some time 
after having become a type-printer instead of a block-printer, 
replaced gradually (or by one operation) , forty-four xylographically 
printed leaves of his first edition by type-printed leaves, for the 
purpose of issuing the Latin edition, how known as the mixed Latin 
edition; then, at a later stage, prepared a new Latin edition, wdiolly 
printed in movable type (now known as the unmixed Latin edition), 
and afterwards used sheets of this latest edition, not only to replace 
more of his old xylographic sheets (as in the Berlin copy), but even 
(as in the Pembroke copy) some of the forty-four sheets whidi he 
had printed (evidently for no more copies than he calculated to have 
left of the old xylographic stock), in the first instance, for issuing 
the mixed Latin edition. We shall see below that he proceeded in a 
somewhat similar way in completing copies of liis Dutch editions. 

Hence the sequence of the Latin editions was thus: (i) The 
xylographic edition of 64 (?) or more leaves in 29 (?) or more chapters, 
of which we have only 20 leaves remaining, wdiich was issued before 
the invention of prmting with movable types, and was probably 
preceded in its turn by a xylographic or xylo-chirographic edition 
of at least 32 or more chapters; (2) another issue of 20 leaves of 
the preceding edition, in combination with 44 typographic leaves 
(the mixed L^iiw edition) pnnted for the purpose of replacing the 
corre.sponding xylographic leaves of the preceding edition, considered 
unfit lor further publication, or discarded for other re.asons; (3) the 
wholly typographically pnnted edition known as the unmixed Latin 
edition. 

This clear sequence ol the Latin makes it ea.sy to explain that of 
the other editions of the Speculum. 

; Typographic Printing. 

{Speculum type i). — First edition of a Dutch translation of ihe 
Speculum, with the title Spieghel der menschhker behoudenisse, 
hitherto called the first, or the unmixed, Dutch edition, or the Dutch 
edition in one fount of type. First issue entirely printed in type i. 

Judging by this and the third, the editions of the Dutch version 
of the Speculum must have had the same number of sheets, arranged 
(woodcuts and text) in the same way. as the mixed and unmixed 
Latin editions, with the exception of the preface, which required 
only 2 sheets (= 4 leaves), lienee complete copies consist of the 
quires a- (prefatory matter), bed’, p** = 31 sheets or O2 leaves. 

Holtrop, who gives a facsimile of one of its pages {Mon, pi. 22), 
regai-ded this edition as the last of all the Speculum editions, because 
he thought llie type to be identical with that employed for the 
other editions, only here more used up. Bernard, however, saw 
that it was a diflerent fount, and there can be no doubt that it is; 
it differs in form and size from Speculum type 2 as well as from tyije 
3, though it has all the charactenstics and the family likeness of 
Jhe two. Most of the letters might even be regarded as identical 
with those of type 3, if they were not slightly smaller. That it 
looks old and battered seems to be owing to bad ink having been 
used for the printing; it was, however, badly engraved and badly 
cast, for not one line in the book runs straight. For this reason 
alone this edition is to be placed before the next two, which are 
printed with a bettor type, especially the third. There are, however, 
more reasons for doing this. First of all, leaf 4(1 (with tlie figures 
83 : Semey, and 84 : Rex amon) of Lord Pembroke's copy belongs 
to the 3rd edition (in Speculum type 3), so that the present 
edition, to which the Pembroke copy belongs, must have existed 
earlier. It appears from Holtrop's facsimile {Mon. pi. 22) that 
leaf 4O was duly printed in type i like the other leaves of this 
edition. But the leaf 46, from which he took his facsimile, is an 
isolated one which found its way into the Meerman Museum at the 
Hague, but is wanting in the copy of the Communal Library at 
Lille. Hence tlii.s particular leaf is, perhaps, a cancel meant to be 
replaced (in the Lille copy) by another one of the 3rd edition, as 
ill the Pembroke copy. The corresponding leaf of this sheet (33, 
with the figures 57 : Cristus fleuit, and 58 : Jeremias) is wanting in 
Bt'mbroke copy, so that we can obtam no further information. 
Another reason for placing tins edition before the 3rd is found in 
the Haarlem copy (No. 5), the leaves 24 4- 27, 25 26 of which 

also belong to the (3rd) edition, and were apparently meant to 
replace m that copy the corresponding leaves of this ecbtion, which 


The Pembroke copy has this additional peculiarity that these 
leaves 9+18 consist each of two separate slips, one having the 
engraving, the other the text, the latter being pasted on to the 
bottom part of the former slip. 
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may have been lost, or the stock of which had become exhausted. 
Similar manipulations we have noticed above, type-pnnted leaves 
having been used to rejdace earlier xvlographic leavc.s, and again 
below in the 3rd tdition leaves of another edition are found. 

Hence we must distinguish between at least three issues of this 
edition; the first, with the whole text printed in Speculum type i, 
the second, with sheet 40 ot the 3rd Dutch edition; ihe third, with 
the leaves 24 to 27 of the 3rd Dutch edition. Copies of the first 
issue : (1) Communal Library at Lille, wanting the leaves 33 and 4() 
(whitli latter are probably nowin the Mecrman Museum at the Hague), 
and showing several peculiarities;^ (2) Haarlem Town Library 
(No. 4), wanting the leaves 2 and 3, besides the woodcuts (figures 
7, 8 and 21, 22) belonging to the leaves 8 and 15. The sheets of 
this copy have all been cut up into halves, mounted on other larger 
sheets, and so bound in one volume, together with a copy of the 
Liber Alexandn Magni, printed at Utrecht by Kctelaer and De 
Leempt, and of Pet. Scrivenus' Laurecrans, both mounted in the 
same way. There is no rubrication. Second issue : (3) Lord Pem- 
broke's copy, which was completed by leaf 46 of the 3rd Dutch 
edition. Besides wanting the original leaf 46 in type 2, this copy 
also wants the leaves 32, 33, 54 and 55. It shows, moreover, these 
peculiarities, that on the recto of leaf 7 and the ver.so of the corre- 
i^onding leaf lO (therefore, on the verso of the third sheet of <juire b) 
are illegible sets-off of the texts of two other pages, or, perhaps, thej’ 
are faulty impressions of the leaves 8 and 15, which, in the Haarlem 
copies, seem to be reprints. Third issue : (4) Haarlem Town Library 
(No. 5), wanting the leaves 20 -f 31, 21 4 - 30, 22 -f 20, 23 -f 28, 
while its leaves 24 -f 27, 25 -f- 26 belong to the third (formerly called 
second) Dutch edition (in Speculum type 3). It has, moreover, 
this peculiarity that the fourth sheet of t)uire h {— the leaves 8 -|- 15, 
with the figures 7, 8 and 21, 22), consists of two separate slips of 
paper, one containing the impression of the engravings, the other 
that of the text, the latter slip being jiasti'd on the former, while 
\inderneath the liguros 7 and 8 are still visible the blind impressions 
of the two top lines (on the corresponding leaf even 3 lines) of the 
old discarded letterpress. Seeing that the other copy at Haarlem 
has the text of these loaves, but not their engravings, it would seem 
that the letterpress had failed, that is, it had been impressed on the 
ler without its having been inked. 

t is clear from all these manipulations in the copies of this edition, 
that its printer was inexperienced; moreover, considering its defec- 
tive type, &c , it is necessary to give it precedence to all the othei 
types and to place this edition immediati'ly after the xylograpliic 
edition. 

{Speculum type 2).— Second (?) edition of the Dutch version of 
the speculum, a1 present only known Irom one sheet (the 2()th) 11= the 
two leaves 40 (with the figures 80 • Xpus enu tfixus and go • Iftventores 
artis) and 60 (with the figures iii : Exilu^ tmte and 112 . Lapis 
reprohaius) , that is, the third sheet of quire e, found in all the existing 
copies of the Dutch edition (in the Speculum type 3), called the 
mixed Dutch edition, on account of its having these two leaves, 
printed in a different type, bound up with the others. 

The type (on which see Holtrop, Mon, pi, ig, and Ottley, Inquiry, 
i. 240) used for these two leaves is slightly smaller than the Speculum 
type 3, and differs from it and from Speculum type i in several 
re.spects, though there is a gieat family likeness between all three. 
Wc place it before type 3 because the letters ba, be. ha. he, he, ho, pe, 
p€, vc, &c., are cast in pairs on one body of type, which combinations 
appear no longer in type 3. Moreover it looks so primitive, uneven 
and used up that its proper place would almost seem to be before 
Speculum type i, aithougli the latter's uneven, wobbling condition 
suggests its priority. Further, its look and '* ductus litterarum " 
bear such a siogujar likoncss to the Valla tj^ie (mentioned below) 
that it seems reakniable to place it as near to that type as possible. 
Under ordinary ci^mstanccs these two leaves might be regarded 

^ The fourth shwt cf qjiire h (leaves 8 and 15) consists of tw^o 
separate sflipk of papfcr, one containing the engravings, the other 
the text, tfie lattfea being pasted on the former. The fifth sheet of 
quire c ( » les^eji 25 and 28) is in the same condition. But these 
slips are not, the former, pasted one on the other, but the pieces 
of lej^f 23 ar? On aamall, apparently old, .slip of paper, another 

newer pieced paper, having been pasted on to the outer raarpgn 
to strengthen the old.piece. The slips of leaf 28 are pasted together 
by a slip of moderp paper on the back, from which it would appear 
that they had been left loose when the volume was issued. Further 
the 7th or centre sheet of this same quire c (leaves 25 and 26) is 
iKiund wrongly in tJ|g*place of the first sheet of quire (leaves 33 
« and 4^^ which is wanting in this copy, so that leaf 25 follows after 
les 32, taking the place of “the missing leaf 33, while leaf 26 follows 
aftar leaf 43, taking the pli^e of the missing leaf 46 (now at the Hague). 
But-on leaf 23*, which should be blank, is an impression of the text 
belonging to leaf 62*, but not of the figures (ii »), irfi), while on leaf 
26, which SliotiM also be blank, is now the text belonging to leaf 
47, but without its figures (85 and 86). Hence the text of these 
pages (62* and ‘47**) occurs twice in this copy, first on the leaves 25* 
and 26^, and' secondly in their proper place. These peculiarities 
seem to show that*the letterpress was printed first, and that in this 
cate a mistake was made in the first instance, but discovered when 
the figures were printed. 


as later impressions for completing the edition in which they occur. 
Ottley and others regarded them as replacing earlier leaves which, 
by bomc accident in the printing-oificc, had got lost or spoiled. But 
why should a printer use an old, quaint-looking type for printing 
and reprinting, with differences, one sheet for a book which he had 
printed entirely with a new and better type employed for many 
other works ? We rather assume tliat the leaves are the remains 
of a complete (the second Dutch ?) edition m Speculum type 2 and 
were used on thi.s occasion as substitutes for the two con-espond- 
mg leaves of the third edition, which had become defective or 
momentarily unavailable. 

Differences in the text of the second column of leaf 60 between 
Meennan'.s copy and the Spencer Rylandsand (Ensclied6) Crawford 
copies (see Meerman. Oi'/gg. typ, i. 121, note cl., and facs, on pi. 
vi. 3rd div.; also Holtrop Mon. pi. 19, see. col.) point to another 
edition printed in this same t>qie. Wc therefore distinguish between 
one edition represented by the Meerman-Westreenen copy, and 
another represented by the two other copies, without being able to 
say which of the two is the earlier. 

No other trace of this typo has hitherto been found, but as it 
looks old and used up, it seems reasonable to suggest that it must 
have been employed not only for printing one or more editioii-s of 
thQ Speculum, but for other books not yet known to us. It bears 
a singular likeness to the Valla type mentioned below, and some 
of the capitals .seem almost identical. 

{Speculum type 3)'— (0 The {second, or third, but) first type- 
printeA Latin edition of the Speculum, or rather of 22 of its sheets 
(= 44 leaves), pnnted on one side only, in a type which is newer, 
and therefore later than the above types j and 2, and, for that reason, 
here called Speculum type 3. It has hitherto been called the 
Speculum type, as it was thought that all the editions of the Speculum 
were printed in one and the same type; type i being considered 
identical with 3, while of type 2, regarded as a stray one, no account 
was taken. The 22 type-printed sheets of this edition are only found 
in combination with the 10 sheets (20 leaves), printed entirely 
(ligiires and text) from wooden blocks, described above; and the 
edition so made up is, on account of this mixture of xylography 
and typography, called the mixed Latin edition, Tlie type-printeel 
leaves are i (blank) + (>, 2+5, 3 4* 4 (quire a, preface); g -f 18 
(of quire 6); 21 3.1, 24 + 31, 25 -f 30, 26 4- 29 (of quire r); the 

whole quiie d (leaves 35 4* ^8, 36 4-47, 37 4- 46, 38 4 ^ 45, 39 + 44, 
40 + 43, 41 + 42); and the leaves 49 + 64, 50 4- (>3, 51 + 62, 
53 + bo, 54 + 59, 55 + 58, 56 + 57 of quire e. The copies of 
tliis edition, still in existence, with all the particulars related to them, 
have been enumerated above. 

(2) The third (hitherto called the second) Dutch edition; also called 
the miAed Dutch edition, or the Dutch edition in two types, two of 
its leaves (40 and 60) being printed in a diderent type (see above, 
Speculum type 2). This edition is arranged in the same way a.s 
the first and second, and consists therefore of 62 leaves. Copies • 
1. John Rylands Library, Manchester (Spencer collection), perlecl; 
(2) Lord Crawford’s library, perfect; (3), Museum Meerman, the 
Hague, perfect; {4) Geneva Public Library. 

(3) The {third, or fourth, but) second type-printed Latin edition, 
usually called the unmned Latin edition, it being printed throughout 
111 one type (3). It contains (>4 leaves, printed on one side and 
arranged in the same number of (juiies as the mixed Latin edition. 
Bui under figure 100 (column 100) it has a hue (5th) which is wanting 
in the first (mixed) Latin edition, and the final word of line 4 is 
correctly printed corpoi'ali, not spirituali as in the mixed Latin. 
Moreover, line 10 in col. 104 has the final word egipti, which is want- 
ing in the mixed Latin, and hne (> in col. 62 has the correct final 
word terrestfis instead of relestis as in the mixed Latin. (See also 
Holtrop, BKH. 561 ; Sotheby, i. 145; Bernard, i. 17; Facs. in 
Holtrop, Mon. pis. 17, 19; Sotheby, 1. pis. xxix. and xxx.) Copies . 
(i) The Hague, Museum Meerman Westreenen, wanting the first 
six leaves of the preface. A separate impression of the engraving 
{Semey maledicit +- Rex amon) of leaf 48 is pasted on the lower part 
of the same cut, which had been printed with the text in the first 
instance, but defectively (Holtrop, Mon. p. 20, and pi. ty); (2) 
I'lorencc, Royal National Library, formerly in tibe Pitti Palace, 
wanting the first (blank) leaf and having also a separate impression 
of the engraving of leaf 48, but here the text seems to have failed 
and is pasted on the engraving; (3) Stuttgart, Landesblbliothek, 
wanting the first (blank) leaf; (4) Munich, HofbibUothek (pressmark 
Xyl. 4to, No. 37), wanting the first (blank) leaf; (5) Vienna, Hof- 
bibliothek (pressmark Inc. 2D 19)* wanting the first (blank) leaf; 
{()) [lohn B. Inglis, bon^t by Mr Quaritch, and now in] the Lennox 
library; (7) Haarlem, Town’ Library (No. 8), wanting the preface 
(leaves i to 6) ; (8) Brussels, Royal Library, wanting, besides tnc first 
(blank) leaf, the second and third sheet of quire b (leaves 8 + 19, 
g + 18), and the second half of the fourth sheet (leal 31) of quire c\ 
(9) Hanover, Royal Library, wanting 18 leaves, that is, the first 
four, and the whole quire d (leaves 34 to 48) ; (10) Munich, IJniversity 
Library (pressmark Xyl. 10), wanting the four leaves r (blank), 
54, 55 and 59. In this copy Schreiber {Cevtralbl, 1805, p. 208) 
discovered the date 1471, in old arable numerals in rubrics, under- 
neath the blind impression of some line after the last line of the 
Prohemium. The date is repeated by a hand of the 18th century, 
in modern arabic numerals, underneath the old date, by way of 
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explanation: (ii) Library of the Royal Gymnasium at Freiberg in 
Sachsen, where the 14 leaves of quire c are said to be preserved, 
but which in June iqo8 could not be found. 

In the Florence, Munich (University Library), Vienna and (Inglis) 
Lennox copies, all four belonging to this {unmixed) Latin edition, 
the tliroe scrolls on the last vignette of the book (over col. 116), 
representing Daniel before Belshazzar, and the " handwriting on 
the wall," appear black (see Sotheby, Principta typof^r, i. pi. xxx., 
xxxvii., xxxviii.), but blank in all other copies of this and tne other 
editions. From this fact some authors have concluded that the 
unmixed Latin edition, here called the last, was, in reality, the first, 
as the black scrolls show that the pieces of wood which caused these 
black impressions liad not yet boon cut away when the copies were 
printed off. But as its type and other circumstances connected 
with this unmixed Latin edition make it impossible to regard it as 
the first, we have to look for another explanation of these black 
scrolls. First of all, scrolls, especially scrolls proceeding from the 
mouth of some individual, were already common in the pictures 
or illustrations ol the manuscript- and block-printing periods, just 
as they arc now. They were then, as they are now, intended in all 
cases to convey to the reader .some memorable saying, quotation, 
inscnption or motto. As black scrolls, therefore, could have had 
no object, we should have to assume that the practised engraver of 
the Speculum had prepared this last engraving carelessly and only 
saw his mistake after some copies had been printed oft, which yet 
he allowed to pa.ss into circulation. In some copies the Bible words 
Mane thccel pnares have been written in the blank scrolls, as was 
to be expected; other copies vary this by adding the Latin inter- 
pretations, numerus, appensio, divisio. But in one of the Haarlem 
copies the scrolls have been coloured yellow with a brush, and it 
would seem that to some such operation the black scrolls are due; 
the colour in none of the impressions looks exactly like that of the 
vignette. It is, however, more than probable that, for some purpose 
or another, some of those scrolls were intended to be black, and that, 
while they were printed, something was placed in the block in the 
hollow of the scrolls to produce a black impres.sion. 

Sotheby, in his Prinetpia typogr. p, 178 sqq.. calls attention to 
an imitation of this Speculum vignette by Jacobus de Breda, who 
began printing at Deventer about 148 j. This imitation (having 
one scroll which proceeds from the mouth of a figure supposed to 
represent Jacobus himself) he used for the first (?) lime in Matthaei 
Bossi Sermo, c. 1401, the scroll being blank. But when he uses 
the engraving for the .second (?) time, m P. Ovidi Naso, meiamor. 
Liber Secundits, c 1494 (copy in the Cambridge University Library), 
his name, " Jacob' de Breda," appears in the scroll (upside down 
when reading from right to left) A third time the vignette appears 
in his I'dition of Puh Ov Nas Metamorphoseos lib. terttus (copy in 
tile Cambridge Library) with his name in the ordinary way. A 
fourth time it is on the title-page of Seneca de quattuor vtrtutilrus, 
c. 1495 (also in the Cambridge Library), with the name " Seneca " 
in the scroll. Sotheby shows that it occurs a fifth time on the title- 
page ol a Donatus published by J. de Breda, again with his name 
in the .scroll. A sixth time (says Sotheby) the engraving occurs 
on the title-page of a tract Donnnus qiie Pars, again with his name 
in the scroll. And finally (says Sotheby) it is on the title-page of 
Secunda Pars Doctrinalis Alexandri, with the date 1511 and the 
name " Joanes Bergis " in the scroll. Seeing then the use made of this 
imitation till 1511', Sotheby, not unreasonably, suggests that the 
original scroll in the Speculum was from the beginning meant to 
contain the name of the printer (the inventor of printing). See 
also Dibdm, Bibliographical Decameron, ii. 285-296. One thing 
seems certain, the scrolls in the Speculum were not intended to be 
black in all cases, but to contain something or other, and not alwiys 
the words Menc, &c., as in that case it would have been as easy for 
the engraver to cut them on the block as any other words or figures, 
pillars, &c. The printer probably wished to leave the choice to his 
purchasers. Incidentally the use made by Jacobus dc Breda of his 
scroll points to his having been aware of the use for which the original 
Vroll, which he imitated, was intended; and as the printer of the 
Speculum was undoubtedly the first printer of Holland, it is not 
improbable that Jacobus learnt his craft from him. 

The above descriptions and explanations, based on biblio- 
graphical and typographical facts, deal exclusively with the 
editions and issues of editions of the Speculum now known to us. 
They by themselves make it clear (i) that theii* printer began as 
a xylographer and block-printer (2) that the six editions which 
he published of this one work cannot be placed later than 1471, 
as this date is written in a copy of the latest of them; (3) 
that, for the printing of his five type-printed editions (Dutch 
and Latin), he manufactured no less than three different 
types. 

When round these editions and types we now group the various 
other incunabula which inust be ascribed to him, as being printed 
with the same types or others related to them by a striking family 
likeness and other circumstances, we obtain the following 
sequence for this printer’s work, 


A.— TAfl Xylogvaphtc Period. 

1. One or two folio editions of tbe Speculum in Latin, printed 
(pictures and text) from wooden blocks, and consisting most likely 
of 32 if not more chapters, but of which only ten sheets (twenty 
leaves), and six separate woodcuts (cut up into twelve halves, for 
the Vwdener 4to edition of 1483) have come down to us. Of one of 
these xylographic editions, at least of ten sheets of it, three issues are 
known to have been made m combination with type-printed leaves 
(sec below). 

2. As various circumstances compel us to regard the printer of 
the Speculum as having been a xylographer before he invented 
printing with movable types, it is necessary to mention here a small 
block of wood winch is known to have been preserved for nearly 
300 years at Haarlem as a remnant of Coster's printing-office. On 
It is engraved part of an Horarium; its first lines beginning with 
Servu{m\tuum in pace Quia viderurU oculi mei Salutare, &c.,of the hymn 
of Simeon. About 1028 it was in the possession of Adriaen Rooman, 
printer to the Haarlem Corporation, who had obtained it from one 
of Coster's descendants, a man of great age. Rooman gave it to 
Dr Johan VlasveUl, of Haarlem, at whose death, in 1684, it came into 
the hands of his children; in 1734 it was bought by Jan Maas of 
Haarlem, who loft it at liis death to liis son-in-law the Rev. Jacobus 
Mandt, a pastor at Gorinchem ; at whose death it was bought by 
Jacobus Koning, the well-known author on the invention of printing, 
and after his death it was acquired by the Haarlem Town Library, 
where it now is (see A. de Vries, de Uitvinding der Boekdrukkunst, 
1862, p. 35). 

B . — Printing with Movable Metal Types. 

Type I., also called the Abecedarium type, with which were printed : 
(i) 'The Abecedanum, 4 leaves, i6mo. on vellum, now preserved at 
Haarlem (Town Library), where M. Joh. Enschede discovered it in 
1751, in a MS. Brevianum of the 15th century; {2) an edition of 
Donatus, 31 lines, 4to, two vellum leaves, printed on one side, dis- 
covered in 1844, in the ancient bmding of a Dutch Book of Hours, 
printed at Delft in 1484; it is now preserved m the Hague Royal 
Library. 

Type IJ. {Speculum type i ; see p. 525; hitherto erroneously 
regarded as identical with Speculum type 3) : (i) First Dutch edition 
of the Speculum, of 31 paper sheets (O2 leaves) printed on one side, 
folio, hitherto known as the first or unmixed Dutch edition. Two 
issues : {a) printed entirely in this type, represented by copies at 
Lille and Haarlem (No. 4) ; (?;) having some of its leaves replaced 
by leaves of the third Dutch edition, represented by tlie Pembroke 
and Haarlem (No. 5) copies. (2)^ An edition of Donaius, 28 lines. 
4to; two vellum leaves m the Haarlem Town Library, found pasted 
in liie original bmding of an account book of 1.^74 of the cathedral 
of that town, in which an entry testifies that this account-book was 
l)Ound by Cornells the bookbinder, whom Junius asserts to have 
been the servant of Luurens Janszoon Cosier (Meerman, Orig. typ. 
Tab. VI,*). (3) Another Donatus of 28 lines, two leaves of which 
are in the Haarlem Town Library, and were discovered in the original 
bindings of account-books of the Haarlem Cathedral Church of 
1476, also bound by " Cornells the bookbinder." Fragments of 
tins same edition are also in the Paris National Library, and in 
various other pubhc and private collections. (4) Donatus, 28 lines, 
4to. one vellum leaf, in the Hague Royal Library (BRH. 2; Ca. 612; 
Holtrop, Mon. pi. 13), discovered in the binding of a book belonging 
formerly to the Sion Convent at Cologne containing several treatises 
printed by Ulrich Zell, one being dated 1467. (5) Donatus, 30 lines, 

4to. Two unrubricated vellum leaves in the Cambridge University 
Library (Inc. 4. E. i.i), discovered in the binding of a copy of 
T. Mile's Reportor^um, Louvain, 1475. also in the same library. 
The first leaf contains the chapters xiv. ii to xvi. 4, the second 
chapters xxvi. 6 to xxix. 10. The text is abridged, having amabamus, 
bails, bant, 6cc,, where other editions have amabamus, amabatis, 
amabant. &c. (6) Donatus, 30 lines, abridged edition, ato, one 

unrubneated vellum leaf, cut into halves. Wrongly described 
by Holtrop (BRH. 5) and Campbell (614) as part of No. 7 (below). 
(7) Donatus, 30 lines, 4to ; two rubricated vellum leaves, in the 
I^ris National Library (Van Praet, Velins, No. 8; now 1040), (8) 

Donatus, 30 uneven lines, ito. Two rubricated vellum leaves, in 
the Hague Royal Library (BRH. 5; Ca. 614). (9) Donof us. 30 lines, 
4to. Two vellum leaves in the Haarlem Town Libraiy, di^oveted 
in 1750 by M. Joh. Enschede at Haarlem in the binding of a MS. 
{Hem'dvesten .. .van Kennemerland, 1330 to 1477). (10) A liturgical 
book, containing rules for saymg Mass, in lOmo (12 lines to a page 
[Holtrop, Mon. pi. 14], 2 vellum leaves, pp. 3-6), in the Brussels 
Royal Library, (ii) Alex. Galli Doctrinalc, on vellum, 32 lines, 


* The present writer is certain that Speculum type i differs from 
Speculum type 3 in size, and somewhat in form too. But he is 
Btill uncertai^a whether the Donatuses (2 to 7) here enumerated are 
m the same type as the first Dutch Speculum, though he travelled 
twice to the places where they arc pre^ved to examine them. 
It would seem that the Donatuses are in a different type, more 
compact, regular and better oast than that used for this edition of 
the Speeulttm. But if there is any difference between the types 
it is so minute that it is wsUnigh impossible to detect it. 
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4to; one leaf and fragment of a second, in the Ghent Tniversity 
Library (Res. 1409) (12) Alex Galli Doctrinale, on vellum, 32 

lines, ^1o. Two leaves (forming one sheet) in the Cologne Town 
Library ’ 

Type III. {Speculum type 2) : ( t ) Second Dutch edition of the 
Speculum, winch jirobably consisled of 31 paper slicets ((>2 leaves) 
printed on one side in folio, like the first and third. Only known 
from one sheet (leaves 49 and (*0) v/hich forms pari of all the copies 
of the fvned or third Dutch edition preserved to us. (2) On account 
of diflerences in the setting up ol the second column of leaf ho, 
another edition in this type may be supposed to have existed! 
Theie is no lurthcr trace of this type," which greatly resembles 
l \pe ^\^ 

'Jype IV., al.so called the Valla type: (i) Laur. Vallae Facetiae 
hiorales ct Franc Pcirarcha dc sG/ibus vivnrum tlliistrtuw ac faceciu 
tractatus, 2.j paper leaves, small /jto, No other books printed in 
this type" are known to exist Jhit four of its capitals (B, H, L 
and M) have been used in printing the edition of the Sn^mlaria of 
Ludoviciis (J’ontaniis) de Roma, which otherwise is entirely printed 
in type VL 

Type V. {Spcinlum type 3. hitherto wrongly called The Speculum 
type) : (t) The [fictond or third, but] pr^t type printed Latin edition 
of the Speciihtni, for which only 22 paper sheets (44 leaves) seem 
to have been printed to replace the .sam-' sheets of the earlier A-y/o- 
^raphic edition A, and to make up, in combination with the ten 
remaining xylogranhic leaves, a folio Latin edition of O4 anojiistho- 
graphic leaves, called, on account of this mixture of xylography 
and typography, the mixed Latin edition. Some copies (the Berlin 
and I’embroke) of this mixed edition were .still further mixed with 
sheets ol the second type printed Latin edition (2) Third Dutch 
edition of the Speculum, hitherto known as the mixed Dutch edition, 
as having two leaves (49 and ho) printed in a different type {Specu- 
lum type 2), 31 paper .sheets {02 leaves) printed on one'side, folio. 
(3) A Dutch version of the Seven Penitential Psalms, one vellum 
sheet ( - 2 leaves. 4 pages ibmo, ii lines to the page, printed on one 
.side, copies in the Royal Library' of Brussels (where it was dis- 
co\'ered) and the Hague (4) An edition of Donatus, of 27 lines, 
fragments of which are in the British Museum and the Bodleian 
Libiary. (5, (>, 7) 'j'hree editions of Dematus, of 30 hne.s, all on 
vellum (Hoitroj). Mon pi. 14'', Mcerman, Ori^^. iv.).' (8) A French 
tianslation of Donatus, on vellum, 29 or 30 lines to a page, four leaves 
now in the lUrecht University Lib^ar\^ discovered by Dr Samuel 
MuHcr, the Archivist of Utrecfit, in a titrecht MS. Cartulary of the 
hrst half of the 16th century- (9, lu) Two different editions of 
Alexandri Galli Doctrinale on' vellum, 32 lines to a page (Holtrop, 
71 foil, pi 15). (11) Catonis Dishcha, imperfect copy of four vellum 

leaves, 8vo, 21 lines to a page (Holtrop, Mon pi. if)), m the John 
Rylands Library (Spencer Collection). (12) The [third or fourth, 
but] second type-printed Latin edition of 32 sheets (64 leaves), 
printed entirely in this Speculum type (3), and therefore known 
as the unmixed Latin edition (Holtrop, Mm, pi. 17). For the use 
of sheets of this edition to complete copies of the earlier edition, 
see above V. (i). The Munich University Library copy has the 
rubneator's date 1471. 

Type VI , also called the Pontanus type : (i) Ludov. (Ponlani) 
dc Roma Singularia juris (in type VI.) and Pii Sccundi Tractatus 
de muherihus pravis et ejusdem Epitaphia (in type VII.), bo paper 
leaves, folio, of which the Pontanus occupies the leaves i (blank) 
to 45 recto, and the Pius, the leaves 45 verso to the end. Various 
differences are found in the copies of the Pontanus known to us, 
and we may assume two if not three issues. This type VI., there- 
fore, is linked on to type VI 1. by the two being used in one and the 
same book, while it is inseparably connected with type IV. by the 
capitals B,-H, C anc^ M of this latter type being employed in printing 
the Singularia. C^obies tu the British Museum, Cambridge University 
Library', John J^yfends Library (Spencer Collection), Hague Royal 
Libraiy- U, 4*^) different editions of Dmatus, each of 24 
lines, fragments of which aqe preserved in the Hague Royal-Library, 
Haarlem To^n Library, Paris National Library, Cologne Town 
Library, &c. ' 

Type VIL; aisd call^the Saliceto, or the Pn Secundi Tractatus 
tv'pe. (t) Pit , Secundi Xractatus et Epitaphia, mentioned above 
iindg: type printed with the Pontanus in one volume. 

(j) Gulf, de^lltielo/^ salute corporis. Fragments of two vellum 
leaves of this edition, discovered 111 the binding of a copy of the 
Formulae N oviciorxitn, printed at Haarlem by Joh. Andreae, in i486, 
are now in the- Hritihn Museum. The fragments are pnnted on 

’ It may be that.tohie of the works enumerated undtr type V. 
f are roally printed in the first Speculum typo, but it is almost 
unjiossible to come to som6 -certainty as to the difference between 
types I and 3, unless the^books are together. 

The present >\Titcr has recently purchased from Herr Jaques 
Rosenthal, of Munich, two leaves of a Donatus, which were said (in 
Herr Roschthal'a catalogue) to be printed in the Valla type (IV,). 
On examination this proves not to be the case. At first sight it 
seemed to him to be type HI. {Speculum type 2). But this is not 
the case either. It has, however, the peculiarities of both these 
hqses combmed. so* that he does not hesitate to call these fragments 
:i unicum, and its type provisionally type III*. 


one side only and their texts correspond to the leaves 3 and 5 of 
another edition (.see below) in the same type, to which treatises 
of Turrecremata Piu.s Secundus, ^c. have been added. It is not 
clear why these fragments were printed on one side only; the versos 
have noL been .scraped as was as.sertcd by Holtrop and Campbell, 
nor are they punter s waste, a.s they are rubricated. It is not known 
whether the treatises added to the other edition formed also 
part of this one. (3) An edition of Donatus minor, or abbreviaius, 
26 lines. (4, 5, 6, 7, 8) Five different cdition.s of Donatus of 27 lines 
(y) An edition of the Dnctrinalc, of 26 lines. (10) A Doctrinale 
of 28 lines (ii) Doctrinale of 29 lines. (12) Doctrinale of ^2 hne.s. 
(13) Catoms disticha, 21 lines. (14) [Incerti auctoris, viilgo' JYndari 
Thebani] Ihados Homencac Epitome ahhreviatum (mclrice), cum 
nraefalione Pii II. in laudem Homeri, in folio, 10 leaves (first 
blank), 35 lines; first edition having, on fol. 9a, as last line 45: 
" inlccio homeri in prccedeti poemale esc describere," as ‘ in 
the copy in the Cambridge University Library (Inc. 3 TC. i.i). 
(15) Gull, de Saliceto De salute corporis) De Turrecremata Dc salute 
corporis, Pii II. Tractatus de amore\ (Pindari) Jliados Homericae 
epitome abbreviatum, cum praefatione Pii II.; added are three 
additional pages, the fir.st contains "Hectoris . . . Epitaphium 
the second " Homonee . . . Epitaph ", the third is blank. In folio', 
24 leaves (first blank), divided into two quires of six sheets each,’ 
34. 35 and 36 lines (second edition of the Saliceto, and of the Yliada, 
but first oi the Turrecremata, and the Tract, de amure of Pius II,)! 
This edition is represented by the copy in the Hague Museum 
Meerraan, in which a MS. note records that it was bought between 
1471 and 1474 (Campbell, Ann. 1493), which still has in the Yhada ; 
" in prccedeti poemate cst describere " (16) Second edition of the 

Yhada, having as last line (35) on folio ya a more correct reading : 
" intecio homeri in hoc opere est de.^cribere troiaiia." This edition 
is represented by the British Mu.seuin copy (pressin, 8814) and the 
three additional^ pages (3rd blank already found m No. 13) 
" Hectoris . . . Epitaphium " and " Homonee . . . Epitaph," (17) 
Another edition of No. 15 (that is third edition of the Saliceto, second 
of the Turrecremata ancl Tract, de umorc of Pius 11., third of the 
Yliada and third of the additional pages), but with the line in the 
Yhada (on 22a) : " intecio . . . troianii." This edition is represented 
by the Briti.sh Museum copy (C 14, b 10). (18) Another issue of the 
Saliceto) Turrecremata , Pii Tract, de amove et epitaphia, 2O leaves, 
with various additions or omissions and differences in the setting 
up not in the former editions. Copy in the Darmstadt Hof-Biblio- 
thek (S 4705), which has the rubricator's date written in two 
places. (19) Another issue of the Yhada with the Pii Tract, de amove 
et epitaphia, again with additions, omissions and differences in the 
setting up, not in tlie Darmstadt copy or in the earlier editions. 
Represented by 17 loose leaves in the Museum Meorrnan at the 
Hague (see Holtrop, Mon, fyp., pp. 32, 33). 

An eighth type, hitherto regarded as a Costenan, is type VI. in 
Hessels’s List ot Cosleriana {Haarlem not Mentz, p. 31 scq.), where two 
editions of Donatus in this type are meniioned, one of 26 lines, four 
leaves of wliich are in the Catholic Gymnasium al Cologne (Camp- 
bell, 629), another of 27 lines, of which leaf ii is in the Museum 
Meerman at the Hague, some fragments in the Haailem Town 
Library, and two leaves (formerly in the Weigel Collection) in the 
British Museum (lA 47028). Holtrop {Mon, typ. pi. 21) and 
Meerman { 0 pp. pi. IT.) give a facsimile of the type. Campbell, 
m his Annales (No. 629, 631), referring to pi. 31 of Holtrop’s Mon. 
for a facsimile of both the.se editions, says that they are printed with 
the types of the Pii Tl. Tractatus (the Saliceto type), but that, by 
the size and form of the P, this edition is distinguished from the other 
books in this type. Hessels {l.c. p. 24) repeated this; but Campbell’s 
assertion proves to be an error, as the two types differ, in spite of u 
great likeness between them (the C, F, I and being almost identical). 
That of the two Dvnatuses is an early Gothic, and has some of the 
characteristics of the Costcrian types, as the / with perpendicular 
stroke to its cross-bar, the marks of contraction connected with 
the letters above which they appear, but only a few pairs of letters 
cast on one body, and no r with a curl; so that it seems somewhat 
later than those mentioned above. 

A ninth type (facsimile in Holtrop's Mon. pi. 32a), hitherto 
regarded as a Costcrian, is No. VIL in Hcssels's List {l.c.). It 
resembles much that of the Saliceto, and has served for a Donatus 
of 27 lines, fragments of which, r^rosenting two copies, were found 
in the binding oi a Durandi Rationale, punted ai Strassburg 1493, 
belonging to the Convent of the Holy Cross, at Udon in North Bra! 
bant. This type again bears a great hkeness to the Saliceto and 
also to the above type 8, but it diffei-s from both. 

Setting aside for the moment-the t^es VHl. and IX. as doubtful 
Costenans, we must also point out that there is no direct evidence 
that type 1. is connected with the other seven, or that it is the first 
of them. But it is a primitive one; it has all the characteristics of 
the Speculum and other Costcrian types, and could hardly be placed 
later than the earliest of them ; the honatus printed with it is printed 
on one side of the leaf only; it shows, moreover, in other respects 
that it must be dated before 1470. The Abecedarium printed with 
the same and discovered at Haarlem in a 15th-century manu- 
script belonging to a Haarlem family, looks as the work of an 
inexperienced printer. The types II., III. and V. (the Speculum 
types I, 2 and 3) are inseparably connected with each other; they 
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must have been in one and the same office ; their v^orkmanship shows 
that their founder step by step simplified and improved his work, 
and in what order they are to oe placed; the most perfect of them 
(V,) was in existence not later than 1471 (sec above), and the three, 
together with the xylographic leaves in the mixed Latin Speculum 
(from which they cannot be separated) take us back to a period 
which could not possibly be extended beyond 1470, but which may 
reasonably be said to have begun as early as, say 1440. 

Therefore these three types, and the books printed with them in 
combination with the xylographic leaves, and various circumstances 
pointing to Haarlem as their birthplace, would alone suffice to sup- 
port and vindicate the Haarlem claims to tlie honour of the inven* 
tion of printing. It could, however, serve no useful purpose to 
separate the types 1 ., IV., VI. and VII. from those of the Speculum, as 
they have all a great family likeness and three distinctive peculiarities 
common among them : (i) a perpendicular stroke to tlie cross-bar 
of the f ; (2) a small curl attached to the top of the f found in no other 
Netherlandish t>^pe ; it goes backward in types i and ^ : and in type 
2 another curl is added to the first, bcndiiig to the right again; {3) 
a minute perpendicular link connecting the marks of contraction 
with the letters above which they appear (a peculiarity common 
also in the Dutch MSS. of the time). A copy of the latest issue of 
the Saheeto, preserved at Darmstadt, printed in type VII , has the 
rubricator's date 1472 in two places; another book in the same type 
(in the Meerman Museum) was bought between 1471 and 1474. and 
a'i this type is used (or a tract printed together with the Pontanus 
treatise printed in type VI. , and the Poutanus type is supple 
mented with capitals of type IV. (the Valla type), it follows 
that these three tj'pes (IV., VI. and VII ) must have been in 
use in one and the same office, and that the latest of them (VII.) 
cannot be placed later than 1472. Again, it must be said that there 
is no direct evidence that these three types were used by the printer 
of the Speculum, but as fragments of Donatuses in the Saliceto type 
have been found in account-books of the Great Church at Haarlem, 
all presumably bound by the same Cornells the bookbinder (the 
reputed servant of the Haarlem inventor) , wlio also used fragments 
of Donatuses in the Speculum types, Haarlem may be regarded a.s 
their common birthplace ’ Hence these sc\'en types may be grouped 
thus : (fl) th'' Abecedariurn type; (/;) the three Speculum types; (c) 
the Valla, Pontanus Saliceio qv P ius types; the (a) group cannot 
be dated later than 1470; (6) (three types) not later than 1471; (r) 
(three types) not later than 1472 and perhaps not before 1458. 

Here then we have a printer who, before 1472, had manufac- 
tured and exlen.sively used at least seven (if not eight or nine) 
different and primitive-looking types ; three of the seven must 
have existed long before 1471, as with them he had printed 
before that year no less than five folio editions of one book 
(the Speculum), besides several editions of Donatus and the 
Doctrinale of Alex. Gallus and other smaller books. This work 
may be supposed to have extended over a number of years, 
and before he printed any of these type-printed books he had 
already engraved, printed and issued at least one large folio 
blockbook (the Speculum). 

And yet the catalogues of the present day, which profess to 
arrange the incunabula chronologically, under their respective 
countries, towns, printers, t5^es and dates — according to some 
“ historical ” or “ natural history method ” suggested in 1870 
by an eminent bibliographer, and intended to show the “ develop- 
ment of printing” — assign this primitive Dutch printer, and 
his primitive types and books, to what is presumed to be their 
“ chronological ” place, after the productions of Germany, 
Itixly, Switzerland and France; that is, they are placed in a 
period when printing presses had been established in nearly 
every large town of Europe, and the art of printing was already 
so fully developed and vulgarized, that the books of that period 
show, on comparison with the Costeriana, that the latter must 
have preceded them by at least two or three decades. 

Apart from this anachronism, the same catalogues assign 
this printer and his books no longer to Haarlem in North Hol- 
land, to which they had always been attributed in conformity 
with the tradition that printing had been invented in that 
town and the Speculum and other books printed there; but 
they locate them at Utrecht, the capital of the province of 
the same name, although the types of the Costeriana show 
that they are imitations of the handwritings indigenous to the 
province of Holland, not to those of Utrecht, 

^ The Cambridge University Library possesses two sheets of two 
different editions of Donatus, one (unrubricated) printed in Speculum 
type I. the other (rubricated) in the Saiiceto type, both found pasted 
by the binlder on the wooden boards of a copy of J . Mile’s Reportmumf 
printed at Louvain in 1475, which is also in the same library. 


This bibliographical calamity dates from the year 1870, when 
Dr Anton Van der Linde published his book The Haarlem Coster 
Legend. After it had become known to him that for years past 
the “ Lourens Janszoon Coster ” mentioned by Junius as the 
inventor of printing had been confused by some authors with 
another inhabitant of Haarlem, whose name was “ Lourens 
Janszoon,” but who had never borne the surname Coster,” 
he, after an inadequate investigation in the Haarlem archives 
and elsewhere, professed to prove from documents (i) tliat the 
Haarlem tradition was nothing but a “ legend,” the kernel of 
which was “ Jacob Bellaert,” who published in 1483 the first 
Haarlem book with a date; (2) Lourens Janszoon Coster was 
a “ myth ”; (3) Cornells the bookbinder, Junius’s chief witness 
for the Haarlem tradition, had been Bellaert’s servant, and, 
telling his story in his second childhood, magnified the first 
Haarlem printer of 1483 into the first printer of the world ; (4) 
the “ Spiegel ” and the Donatuses could not have been printed 
before 1470-1474, &c. As Van dcr Linde’s book was appa- 
rently based on documents, it was generally thought to have pul 
an end to the Haarlem claims. It seems to have struck nobody 
at the time that this Haarlem tradition or legend, if it had 
originated in or after 1483, could not have been so strangely 
distorted and altered that, within a few decades, ” Jacob 
Bellaert ” its hero, according to Van der Linde, was forgotten, 
while his ” servant,” in his second childhood, substituted for 
him another person of an entirely different name and of a 
much earlier period ; whose descendants all appear in Haarlem’s 
history, and one of whom records him in a genealogy; who is 
himself mentioned again and again in the Haarlem registers of 
the time, but who is finally, in 1870, declared to be a ” myth.” 
Nor did it strike anybody at the time that if Cornells the book- 
binder had been Bellaert’s servant or binder, and his story of 
the inventor related to him, and to no other printer, this book- 
binder must have used fragments of Bellaert’s productions for 
strengthening his bindings, in.stead of which he employed 
fragments of the Costeriana, which are admittedly not printed 
by Bellaert. 

These arc two of the many points which might have arrested 
Van dcr Linde in his sweeping denunciation of the Haarlem ti'adition 
if he had given more attention to the subject. As no reply invalidat- 
ing the main part of his criticism emanated from Haarlem, Henry 
Bradshaw, the librarian at Cambridge, wlio had been studying the 
Dutch incunabula for some years, accepted Van dcr Linde's conclu- 
.sions, and published, in 1871, his List of the Founts of Type used by 
Printers iv Holland in the i^th ( etitury, in which he explained that 
he was compelled to place the printer of the Speculum at Utrecht 
because " it is there that the cuts of the old folio editions first appear 
cut up into pieces in a book {Eptsiclen emJe Fvangclien) prinlea by 
Veldener at that place in 1481. Without further information he 
would have found it necessary to place the printer of the SpeexUum 
last among the Utrecht pre.sses and to affix as his date (before 1481). 
fBul as the types of the YUada (VII.) and of the Ludovicus de Roma 
(VI.) bear a close resemblance to those of the Speculum, they could 
not be separated from the latter, and a note in the Hague copy of 
the Tractatus de salute corporis m the same type VII. makes it clear 
that It was bought between 1471 and 1474, this was the only date 
which he could accept, and it compelled him to place the printer 
of the Speculum at the head of tne Dutch printers, just as the 
Speculum compelled him to place him at Utrecht." 

It is clear that Bradshaw's system of classifying the incunabula, 
so inflexible as regards dates and places of printing, that he would 
admit any stray statement on these points if it be found in the books 
themselves, rather than go outside tne books for further information, 
is yet elastic enough to ascribe the YUada and the Pontanus to the 
nnter of the Speculum, merely on account of a close resemblance 
etween the types of these books. As he knew that the early 
printers shaped their tj^ies according to the handwritings indigenous 
to the places where they settled, it must have escaped him that in 
locating the printer of the Speculum at Utrecht, he placed him 
among printers whose types bore no resemblance to those of the 
Costeriana. This system, therefore, so rigorous on the one hand 
and so flexible on the other, can only be applied with safety to books 
whose country, printer and date are known, not to such as tlic 
Costeriana, which have neither date nor printer's name, nor place 
of printing, and might, therefore, be ascribed to France, Italy, 
Germany or any other European country, if it were not that some 
of them were printed in the Dutch vernacular. 

As to the Speculum cuts being in Veldener 's hands in 1481 (and 
1483), vanous circumstances show (see Holtrop, Mon, p. iio sqq.) 
that he could not have possessed them, nor acquired them from other 
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printers at Utrecht, until he used them cut up into halves and 
already considerably worn out. It is also known that ten yeiirs at 
least before he employed them, the cuts Jiad been used intact as illus- 
trations in a book ^^llu h could not be ascribed to him. In such cases 
bibliography is bound to inquire where could have been so used 
before ascribing them to the place where tliey are used in 1481. The 
statements oi tlie Cvlopie Chfvmcle (1499) and of Junius (1508), when 
examined together with the types and workmanship of the Costenana, 
give .s.disfactory answers on this point. The fact that fragments 
of a Idench translation of Dematus, printed m Specitluw type 3, 
and of a ti-eatise of Ludov. Pontanus on Canonical l.aw in the 
t^ontanus type, wore discovered at Utrecht, cannot be set against the 
hading of many more fragments of Donatuses, Ac., at Haarlem. 

Bradshaw lived to see some result of his system in CampbeU’s 
Annalcs, published in 1874, where all the Costenana are ascribed 
to a Protoiypopaphif iderlandaise d Vtrec.ht, and he regretted d. 
Unhappily, lus untimely death proventc-d him from testing Ins .system 
more closely; those who adopted it were unable, or considered it 
unnecessary, to repeat his explanations and reservations, so that 
the Cosleriana are now, 111 almost every eatalogiie. placed at Utrecht,^ 
without any sign of doubt or hesitation, though all the particulars 
connected with them prove that they could not have originated there. 

To ascertain the probable date of the ITaarletn invention, 
we have at our disposal ; (a) some hi.storic statements and 
D 9 t 9 of document.s, namely (a) two entries of 1446 and 1451 
Haarlem in the Diary of jean Le Robert (abbot of Cam- 
Invention, bray); (b) the Helmaspcrgor Instrument of 1455; 
(r) Ulrich Zell’s arc'ount of the invention of printing in the 
Cologne Chronicle of 1499; {d) tlie Coster pedigree; and 
(e) Junius’s narrative of the Haarlem tradition; (b) a collec- 
tion of nearly, if not more than, fifty incunabula, known as 
Costeriana, the printing of which must have involved the 
manufacture of seven t^pes, four of which (the Ahecedarium, 
and three Speculum types) cannot be placed later than 1471, 
the other three (the Valla, Pontanus and Saliceio types) not 
later than 1472. With these types were printed five folio 
editions of the Speculum, twenty-tliree of Dona/us, eight of the 
Docirinalc, besidc's several other important books, 

A. Historic StalrmcHls. Junius, saying that Cosier invented 
printing m 1440, and that Johan, who stole his types, printed with 
iheni at Main/, m 144-:. probably knew, or had licard, nothing more 
definite about a date than that ('osier's tyjies were used at Main/ 
witlnn a year after the theft. The year 1440 as that of the invenlion 
was first mentioned, it seems, in 1483, in testimony xvii.; a second 
time by the Colopic Chronicle in 1.^09 (but only a.-i the year in which 
the art began to be " investigated," whatever that may mean), and 
again in 1505 and later (testimonies xxix. and x\xix.). Junius, 
therefore, may have derived 1440 not from the Haarlem tradition, 
nor from the Coster pedigree (which gives i.pio. and may imply a 
still earlier date), but from other .sources, and hence fixed the com- 
mencement of printing at Mainz in 1442 (first mentioned, it seems, 
in 1499 by Pob^i. 'Vergil, testimony xxiii ). Be thi.s as it in^, the 
Helmaspcrgor instrument of 1-155, ii" if genuine, shows that Guten- 
berg could not have begun printing before tlic end ol 
1.150, if so early, as in that year, about the middle of 
i4S0. August/ he borrowed money for “ making his tools." 

and wa5 then, moreover, destitute of everything necessary for print- 
ing, as parchn\cnt,^ paper, even ink. This year 1450 agrees \\nth 
the dale (1451) written jn the Paris Danatus, which, on insufficient 
grounds, is, considered to be a forgery. It also agrees with Ulrich 
Zell’s statumenf the Chronicle that printing and all 

that belonged to it '^investigated " from 1440 to 1450, and that 
in the lattei'yfettr th^'begah to print. And it likewise agrees with 
llic testimonies, x^vin.. xxx., xxxi., xxxiii., xxxviii. and xl. quoted 
above, which aH. come from persons who may be .supposed to have 
known somethitig alx3ut*f?he date of early Mainz printing, namely. 
Johan Schoefifet, *th0*8On of Peter Sehoeffer, Job. Trithpmius (who was 
personally acq^filfed with both Peter and Johan Schoeffer), Jofi. 
Thurmayer Aventinus''(who lived from 1.^74 to 1534), Mariangelo 
Accorso (who wrote c. 1533), while No. xl. is that of Job. Bergellanus, 
the first author, ,90* far as we know, who mentioned the lawsuit of 
1 455. in h]^ Encomium, printed and publislied in the very St Victor 
^tift of which Gutc^erg had been for some years a lay-brother 
tin hjs death, so that'fhis testimony points to Gutenberg’s own ver- 
^sioj of the " beginning of . Mainz printing. 

Tfherefore the Mainz date 1450, derived from documents and 
teatiiponieS which cannot Me lightly set aside, is much later than the 
latest date (ii4j6) of the Haarlem claims, and those who accept 
the Haarlem tmdraon, as we do, may reasonably conclude that Fust 
was induced to aaViSttcc money to Gutenberg about August 1450, 
not by seeing anything printed by the latter, but by having some 


1 It is pleasant to he able to record some exceptions. \’oullienie 
and Gunther m their Catalogues still mention Haarlem. 


I of Coster's t3rpes and tools, and a type-printed DoncUus, shown and 
explained to him. 

We are, however, now asked to disregard this date 1450 and all 
documents that indicate, and have Intherto always been relied on 
as fixing, the beginning of printing at Mamz in that year, and to 
believe that tlie Astronomical Kalendar, said to be for 1448, was 
printed at Mainz in 1447. If this year could be accepted for the 
printing of this Kalendar, its value would of course be greater than 
any written or printed statement. It is, however, far from certain, 
and its assumed date, though not interfering with the Haarlem dates, 
as it fulls after 14.4O of the Coster pedigree, is incompatible with 
the Helmaspergor instrument, which shows that so late as August 
1450 Gutennerg had not printed anything, and had not even made 
his apparatus for printing. 'I'liere remains the Poem on the " Welt- 
gerient," also ascribed to Gutenberg and said to be printed m the 
same tvpe as the Donatus of 1451, w'ith the exception of certain 
letters flic form ol which represents, it is thought, a still earher stage. 
Hence the Poem is dated back, apparently for no tangible reason, 
to 1443-1444, and the Donatus placed between it and the Kalendar, 
the type of which is said to be a " development " of the Donatus 
type. This date, which is even more speculative than that assigned 
to die Kalendar, militates entirely against the Helmaspcrger in.stru- 
meiit; it can hardly be said to go against the Coster pedigree, while 
it does not interfere with, but rather favours, Junius's dates. 

Among the histone statements iilso come the two entries of the 
abbot of Cambray, on folio i()i“ of his Diary, preserved in the 
Archives at Lille, in which he records having bought m January 
(1445, o.s. = ) i44() and m 1451, at Bruges and Valencienne.s, printed^ 
Doctrinalia (on vellum •' and on paper). Even if pnnting could be 
said to have begun at Mainz in 1450 or earher. no Doctrinalia 
printed there have evei- come to light, unless we acc(‘pt the Haarlem 
tradition, that those printed with Coster’s types were- prmted there. 
Hence the.se entries can only be applied to the Doctrinalia printed 
m Holland in the same types ns the bpeculum (on which Junius 
based the tradition of the Haarlem invention) and the Donatuses 
which fit into Zell's historic statement (in the Cologne Chronicle of 
1499), that the Donatuses printed in Holland were the models for 
the Mamz printing. Therefore there is no certainty as to any Mamz 
printing having been <lone before 1450, and, il the Helmaspcrger 
I instrument has any value, it is certain that it could not have Ix-giin 
I tlxTu before that ytiar; Ulrich Zell unreservedly places the printing 
done m Holland holorc that of Mamz; Jean l.o Robert’s statements 
I make it certain that printing was cxcrctscd before January i4.p»; 

! the Coster pedigree fixes no later date than 14.1O foi the invention 
I at Haarlem; Juniu.s’s years (1440-1442) arc, perhaps, his own guess. 
Anyhow, if historic statements and documents have any value, the 
invention must Imvi) been accomplished within the .six years ii om 
1440 to i44(> (al.so indii tiled by Zell). 

B. The Costenana. - It has been pointed out above that we have 
nearly 50 Costenana, for which seven types have been employed, 
four of which cannot be placed later than 1471, the remaining three 
not later than 1472; and that with these tyj>es live folio editioas 
of the Speculum were printed, 23 of Donatus, 8 of the Doctrinalc, 
Ixjside.s .several other imi>ortaiil books. With such an abundance 
of material, lor the greatest pari of which we have the year 1471-1472 
as an niuloubled terminus ad quern, we need not inquire too anxiously 
whether Junius placed the invention in 1440, or whether the Haarlem 
Coster pedigree fixes it at 1440 01 earlier. For, by placing intervals 
either between the seven types or between the several editions of 
the Speculum, Donatus, Doctnnale, &c., wc can easily reach any 
terminus a quo which may be found to agree with the histone state- 
ments cxiilained above. Such intervals, however natural and 
necessary they may be to arrange the Costeriana in some chrono- 
logical order, must always be more or less arbitrary, as it is impossible 
to say whether the editions followed each other witlun two months 
or within two or more years, or whether the types became used up 
within six months or within six, seven or more years. Therefore, 
only such intervals need be suggested as may show that the Costeriana, 
or some of them, may reasonably be placed before Mainz dates 
which are certain (that is c. 1450,* derived from the Hclmasperger 
instrument, and 1454, the date of the Indulgences), or speculative 
(as 1443-1444 for the “ Wcltgerichi," and 1447 for the Astronomical 
Kalendar). The first products of the art of printing were intended 
to be faithful imitations of the manuscripts, ancl no material devia- 
tions from the general plan become observable till about 1473-1477. 
Nowhere are the features of the MSS. of the 15th century so faith- 
fully imitated as in the productions of the three earhest printing- 
offices of Coster, Gutenberg (?j and Sclioefter. They are all without 


* The abbot speaks of Doedrinalia " gette ” or " jettez en molle," 
and the phrase is, as Bernard [Origine, i. 97 scq.) shows by eight 
examples from 1474 (the year when printing is first officially spoken 
of in France) to 1593, and down to the present day, applied to 
typographically printed books only; see also Fred. Godeirojr, Dio- 
txonaire, in vocb mole (which he interprets as cmacUre dHmpfimerie)^ 
where he gives six quotations showing the same moaning. 

» The abbot does not mention the word vellum, but states that 
the Doctrinale whicli he had bought at Valenciennes was full of 
mistakes^ wherefore he had bought one on paper. 
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signatures, without printed initial directors, ^ without printed catch- 
words; in short, without any of those characteristics which we see 
gradually, one after the other, come into almost general use when 
printing becomes more developed, that is from 1473 (il not earlier) 
to 1480. Hence a comparison of the Speculum, Donatus and 
Docirinale editions, printed in the Speculum and other types, with 
the Gutenberg and Schoeffer Donatuses and their other books 
enumerated above, shows that the types, mode of printing and work- 
manship of all these books stand on nearly the same primitive stage. 
Yet there is a considerable difierence between the productions of 
the three offices, those of the Haarlem office being more primitive 
than any of the other two. First of all the types of the Costeriana 
(which have nothing in common with any of those used in the 
Netherlands after 1471) show by their i with the perpendicular 
stroke attached to its cross-bar, the r with a curl, and the signs of 
contraction connected by a fine link to the tops of the letters over 
which they stand, that they were manufactured during the MS. 
and block -printing periods of Holland. Secondly, none of the 
Costeriana nave any hyphens, which, in the Gutenberg and Schoefler 
incunabula appear already from the beginning. Thirdly, the five 
editions of the Speculum are all printed anopisthographically (that 
is, on one side), the woodcuts at the top of the pages as well as 
the explanatory text underneath, which would hardly be the case 
if they had been printed after 1471, when the printing of woodcuts, 
together with text in movable types, on both sides of the leaf, was 
no longer a novelty. None of them have any colophon (except such 
a word as explicit), which would, for a collection of nearly 50 books, 
be incompatible with a period after 1471, but not with the earlier 
period of the blockbooks and MSS. Moreover, of the 50 no less 
than 38 are printed on vellum, which is incompatible with a period 
after 1471 and oven earlier, when pnnting on paper had become 
universal, but not with the earher period of the MSS. Therefore, 
those who wish to date the Donatuses, ascribed to Gutenberg, before 
1430, or before 1447, must not forget that the more primitive editions 
of the Speculum, Donatus and Doctnnale printed in types I. and 
II. &c. can also be dated before 1450 or 1447 ; and when once so 
much is admitted, there is no reason to reject Zell's statement that 
the Donatuses printed in Holland served as models to Mainz printing. 

In addition to the above considerations, there is the remarkable 
fact that the chief productions of the three earliest printing-offices 
are editions of Donatus, all printed on vellum. This fact has become 
more conspicuous by the discovery in recent years, in various parts 
of Holland and Geiinany, of a multitude of fragments of different 
editions of this .schoolbook. Of the Haarlem office we know 2 3 editions; 
1 3 arc ascribed to Gutenberg ; g we have in the Schoeffer or type. 
The production of so many editions, all about the same time in the 
infancy of printing and in two different places, so widely apart from 
each other as Haarlem and Mainz, cannot have been an accident 
or coincidence, but suggests some connexion, some links between 
the three or more offices that produced them. One link we find in 
Ulrich Zell's statement that the Donatuses printed in Holland 
wore the models for Mainz printing, another in the Haarlem tradi- 
tion, as narrated by Jumus, that one of Coster’s workmen, taking 
his master's typos and tools, went with them to Mainz and settled 
there a.s a printer. These two statements go far to explain not only 
how the art of jirintmg was transferred from Haarlem to Mainz, 
but how, at the latter place, it was thought e^edient to continue 
the printing of Donatuses begun at Haarlem. Bearing tins obvious 
connexion between the three earliest offices in mind, and also that the 
books of the printer of the Speculum show that he could not have 
leamt his art at Mainz or any other place, the only question really 
is : Can the Costeriana, or some of them, by placing an interval 
between them, be dated so far back that they may be placed before 
the certain or speculative dates now attributed to books or broad- 
sides printed at, or ascribed to Mainz. In our former edition, when 
only 20 Costerian editions of Donatus were known, and no earlier 
final date than 1474, we suggested an interval of 18 months between 
each of them, giving about 30 years, from 1474 back to 1445, for 
the issue of all the Donahtses. We now know 23 editions, and 1472 
as final date for the existence of all the types, though, of course, 
some of the editions may have appeared after this year. Therefore, 
our interval need not be longer than about 15 months, which makes 
a stretch of nearly 29 years from 1472 back to 1443. As to an 
interval between the types, an eminent type-founder, Dr Ch. 
Enschede of Haarlem, when dealing with Coster's types (m his 
treatise Laurens Janse. Coster de uitvinder van de boekdruhkunst, 

' An exception is to be noticed in the Costerian Yliada (see above 
type VII., NOS. 14-17), in which on the recto of the second leaf the 
initial director i is printed. 

* Schwenke has, to some extent, observed this Connexion, and 
suggested that the texts of the Donatuses should be studied, as the 
differences between them might show whether those of Mainr were 
printed from the Haarlem editions or vice versa. Such a study may 
be useful, but could hardly lead to a definite result, as the types of 
these schoolbooks, like those of other incunabula were imitations 
of the respective handwritings of the places where they were printed, 
and the texts were no doubt taken from the same MSS. in the first 
instance, though it is possible that the types were cast for other books 
and used afterwards for the Donatuses, 


Haarlem, 1904, p. 28), reminds us of three printers (Eckert van 
Homberch of Delft, Govaert Bac and Willem Vorsterman, of Ant- 
werp), who used one type all the time that they were printing (which 
means 23 years for the first and 19 for the second), and declares that 
we could not possibly put a shorter interval than 6 years between 
each type. As there are seven Costerian types, such an interval 
would mean a period of 42 years, from 1472 back to 1430, hence 
only four and a half years (= 3ii years) between each type would 
suffice to reach the year 1440. 

These calculations, however, include the Abecedarium (i.), Valla 
(v.), Pontanus (vi.) and Saheeio (vii.) types, and, as has been pointed 
out above there is no absolute proof that these four also belonged 
to the printer of the Speculum. Types v., vi., and vii. cannot be 
separated, and two circumstances, mentioned above, make it more 
than probable that they did belong to him. But the Abecedarium 
t3pe can be ascribed to the Speculum printer on no other grounds 
than that it has all the characteristics of the Costerian types; that 
it i.s too primitive to be attributed to any later Dutch printer, so 
far as we know them, and that the Abecedarium printed with it, 
was discovered at Haarlem in a Dutch MS. which belonged to a 
Haarlem family. 

Hence a computation based on the five Speculum editions (all 
printed and i.ssued at least before 1471), the 12 editions of Donatus 
and four edition.s of the Docirinale printed in the same types might 
be more convincing to the opponents of Haarlem's claims. Apart 
from the final date (1471) for them there is also evidence that the 
Speculum type i existed a considerable time before 1474, as in that 
year the bookbinder Cornells used fragments of a Donatus printed 
in that type in the binding of an account book of the cathedral 
church at Haarlem. Their types and workmanship, moreover, 
compel us to place them before the Valla, Pontanus and SaliceU) 
(or Pius) types. The last two, employed together in one book, cannot 
have been used for this book before 1458, as it bears the name of 
Pope Pius IT., who was not elected till that year, but it is certain 
that it cannot have been printed after 1472. The Valla type, how- 
ever, existed before tlic Pontanus and Saliceto types, as four capitals 
of the former were used to supply the want of such capitals in the 
Pontanus type. 

If then, as suggested by En6chcd6, the type-founder, an interval 
of SIX years is placed between the three Speculum types, it would 
mean 18 years, or a period from 1471 back to X453. A similar 
number of years we obtain by intervals of 18 montlis between each 
of the 12 editions of Donatus printed in type i. Even this moderate 
calculation makes it i)lain that the printer of the Speculum must 
have begun printing at least about the same time that pnnting began 
at Mainz. But we have seen above that this prinler did not hesitate 
to make up complete copies of his books by mixing sheets of a later 
edition, pnnted in a different type, with those of an earlier edition, 
and even mixed type-printed with xylographically printed sheets. 
A printer so carefully and economically husbanding his stock of 
sheets is not likely to have printed new editions of his books before 
the old ones were fully sold off, or to have manufactured new types 
till his old ones were used up. Moreover, Haarlem, a quiet provincial 
town, could not have been a favourable market for a rapid sale of 
books, especially not for books in the vernacular, like the Dutch 
versions ot the Speculum. Hence we should not put too short an 
interval either between liis editions or his types. 

As {e.g.) Gerard Leeu ’ printed at Gouda, during the six years 
1477 to 1482, 17, mo.stly bulky, volumes, together consisting of 
2908 leaves, or nearly Oooo folio pages, all in one type, wc need not 
Jiesitate to place at least eight or nine years between each of the 
three Speculum types, that is together 24 or 27 years from 1471 
back to 1447 or 1444. It is true, the types manufactured after, 
say 1477, may have been more enduring than the earlier typos, as 
being, perhaps, cast of better material and by a more perfect process 
than those of Coster, but the number of pages printoa by the latter 
with the three Speculum types, barely amounts, so far as we know, 
to a tenth part (600 page.s) of Gerard Lceu's work. Our calcula- 
tions are, ot course, liable to modification or alteration; earlier dates 
may yet be discovered in the Costeriana or in other documents; 
more editions of Donatus in the same types may be found, which 
would shorten the intervals. But we nave shown that, without 
straining chronology, bibliography or typology, the Costeriana can 
be dated back so as to harmonize with any historical date, Dutch 
(1440, 1446) or German (1450), known at the present time, or so as 
to precede even the speculative dates (1447 or 1444) assigned to 
some Gutenberg products. 

There is therefore no reason to discredit Zell’s statement in 
the Cologne Chronicle of 1499, that the Donatuses printed in 
Holland were anterior to, and the models for, the art ^ 

of printing at Mainz, or that of Hadrianus Junius in 
his Baiaviay that printing was invented at Haarlem Prtmter 
by Lourens Janszoon Coster, and that the Speculum 
was one of his first productions. The two statements 
were made independently of each other. But even without 

* These examples might easily be multipbed. Ulrich Zell, for 
instance, printed more than 80 books in his first type. 
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them, the existence of u group of nearly fifty primitively 
printed books of undoubtedly Dutch origin, the printing of 
which must have taken a number of years before 1471, 
would suggest serious doubts as to the priority of Mainz 
printing. Zell’s statement is all the more weighty, as it is not 
one made at random but meant to be a direct contradiction of 
the vague rumours and statements about an invention of 
printing at Mainz by Gutcnlierg, which had gradually crept 
into print since 1468 in Italy and J^'rance, and had found their 
way liack into Germany about 1476, after Mainz andXiermany 
had given the greatest publicity, during twenty-two years, to 
the existence of the new art in their midst ; while all those who 
might, and would and could, have told the public that the 
invention had been made at Mainz, if it had come about there, 
preserved a profound silence on this particular point, even the 
supposed inventor himself. And, though Zell accords to Mainz 
and Gutenberg the honour of having “ improt'ed ” the art and 
having made it more artistic, he denies to them the honour 
of having “ invented ” or “ begun " it, and this latter honour 
was never claimed by that town before 147O. Junius’s account, 
on the other hand, is the embodiment of a local tradition at 
Haarlem, the first written traces of w^hich wo Inn’c in a pedigree 
(testimony xxxiv.) of the family of the reputed Haarlem inventor, 
which, as regards its central part, may have existed at least as 
early as 1520, whereas its first part may be dated much earlier. 
His account is indirectly confirmed by the finding of several 
fragments at Haarlem, all belonging to the groups of books 
mentioned above, but still more by the discovery of several 
fragments of the Donatuses printed in the Speculum type 
I and 3, some of wdiich had been used as binder’s waste by 
Cornelis, the bookbinder, the very man w'hom Junius alleges 
to have been the servant of Coster. 

As the case stands at present, therefore, we have, after careful 
and impartial examination, no choice but to repeat that the 
invention of printing with movable metal t}-pes look place at 
Haarlem between the years 1440 and 1446 by Lourens Janszoon 
Coster. 

That the Haarlem inventot of printing was, as we have shown, 
a block printer before he printed with movable tyjics, helps us 
to understand what the tradition, as chronicled by Junius, says of 
him (Testimony xhv. h) : that he, while walking in the v'ood near 
Haarlem, cut some letters in the bark of a tree, and with them, 
revenscly impressed one by one on paper, he composed one or two 
lines as an example for the children of Ivis son-in-laws Junius 
does not say it, but clearly implies that, in this way, Coster came to 
the idea of the movability (the first step in the invention of typo- 
graphyj of the characters w'hich, hitherto, In* liad been cutting 
logtdher on one block. lie perceived tJie advantage and utility 
of such insulated characters, and so the invention of printing with 
movable types was made. The questions as to whether he con- 
tinued to print with movable " wooden " types, or even printed 
books w'itli them, cannot be answered, because no such books or 
fragments of th(iiu have come down to us. Junius's words (Test. 
X'liv. § (!) on this poifil are ambiguous, and no Dutch edition of the 
Speculum printed , f^ures and text, from wooden blocks or movable 
wooden typiies, is klbwn^/^^ 

By the middle <^f iQtl^ century the claims of Coster and Haar- 
lem had* steely gained ground, owing to the researches of Joh. 
Enschcd6 iieerman Koning (1813), Young Ottley 

{1816), BernaJd^ (i85j), gotheby (1858) and others. But in 1870 
tlicy w ere w8Un,i,gh destroyed by a criticism w hich afterwards proved 
to be partly ferpo^less, partly a distortion of facts. At the. time, 
liowcw'^er, it further research, accepted 'as decisivgj 

the claims were,regarded to be a fiction, and a system of classifying 
the incunabula started with the unfortunate result that Ulrccht 
came to be ailoijfccl as- the birthplace of the Costeriana and Cosier 
and Haarlem almost obliterated from all our catalogues. Since 
then many things hgn^comc to light, all tending to confVrm Haar- 
claims, and showing how' unjustifiably they were attacked 
in. ^870. An examination nrf the incunabula on which they rest is 
far^from easy or inexpensive, as the books are scattered not only 
ovcr<.Europe but now' also over America, and therejore not easy 
()1 access. We have, hov.ev(*r, made it, sufficiently to be able to 
])rove that the Jckdins arc based on good grounds. Our evidence, 
though still circunwrtantinl, is not based on guesses; we assert nothing 
except on bibliographical or historical grounds; nor do we accept 
one statement unless it is corroborated by other statements, or 
by the rules of bittliography and hi'^tory. Hence we should not 
accept Zell's evidence or'That of Junius, “or of any one else, if the 
books to which they lefcr did not corroborate them to the fullest 


extent, or if the claims of Mainz to the honour of the invention 
could be said to have any substance of fact. The great efforts 
made in Germany since 1 882 to strengthen the case for (mlenberg, 
w’hich culminated in the celebrations of 1900 and the publication 
of valuable and learned books, have enriched our knowledge of 
early Mainz and German pnnting, but at the same time conclu.sivc]y 
shown that it requires great courage to maintain that Gutenberg 
was tlie inventor of printing. 

How' long Coster or his successors continued the first printing- 
office at Haarlem we cannot say: d sc-em.s to have come to an end 
in or before 1481, as the cuts of the Spvculum had evidently then 
passed into John Veldcner's hands, and the Haarlem tradition 
says that wine-pots had been cast ol the remains of the types. 
In 1483 Jacob Bellaert was pnnting at Haarlem, and Jan Andrieszn 
in 14S5; their types are imitations of the writing of their time, but 
already differ from those of the Speculum and the other Costeriana 
in various respects, and .show many features of a later period. 
The question as to whether they learnt their craft from the first 
Haarlem imiiter, or from other masters, has been asked but not 
I yet answered. 

Spread of Typography, — Having explained the early printing 
of Haarlem and Mainz, in so far as it bears upon the controversy 
as to where and by whom tlH‘ art of printing was invented, and 
shown that the testimony of Ulrich Zdl (in the Cologne Chronicle 
of 1499) as to Mainz having learnt the art of printing from 
! Holland through the Donatuses printed there, and that of 
I Hadrianus Junius, as to the tradition of its Haarlem origin, 

I are confirmed by bibliographical and historical facts, we can 
I follow its spread from Haarlem to Mainz, and from the latter 
j place to other iowms and countries. 

I 1460; Strassburg. — First printers : Johann Mentclm, who com 
j plelcd a Latin Bible in that year, according to a rubrication in a copy 
! at Freiburg in the Breisgau; Adolph Ru.sch de Inguilen, w'ho is 
presumed to be the printer ol the undated books with a singularly 
I shaped U} e. 1464; Henneus Eggestem, 1471; George Hu.sncr, &c. 

I 14O1; Bamberg. — First printers: Albrecht Pfister, who in 14O1 
I published Boner's Edelstein, though it is still doubtful whether he 
did not print earlier, w’hile he has always been regarded as the 
printer 01 (see above); Joh. Sensenschnudt, r. 1480. 

1465; Subiaco. — First and only printers : Conrad Sweynheym 
and Arnold Pannarts, who completed in that year an edition of 
Cicero, De Oratore, and Lactantms, and removed to Rome in 1467. 

1466; Cologne. — Earliest printers : (i) Ulrich Zell, who pumished 
in that year Chrysostom, Super Psalmo quxnqua^esimo liber 
primus, though it is presumed that he printed already in 14O3; 
(2) Arnold Thcr Hoernen, 1470; (3) Johannes Koelhotl of Liibeck, 
1470, who printed the Cologne Chronicle in 1499; (4) Nicolaus 
Gotz, 1474; (5) Goisw'inus Cops, 1475; (b) Petrus de Olpe, 1476 
(not 1470); (7) Conradus Winter of Homburg, 1476; (8) Joh. 
Guldenschaaf, 1477; (9) Henricus Qucntel, 1479, iSc.^ 

1407; Eltvillc. — First printers: Nicolas and Henry Bcchter- 
muneze and Wygandus Spyes dc Orthenberg, who completed in 
that year a Vocabularius ex quo, 

1467; Rome. — First printers : Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold 
Pannarts from Subiaco, w'ho published an edition of Cicero's 
Eptstolae ad familiares\ Ulrich Hahn or Udalncus Gallus, who 
issued on the 31st of December 1467 'rurrecremata’s Meditationes, 

1468; Augsburg. — First printer : Gunther Zamer or Zeyner. 
Same year at Basel (first jirinlcr Berthold Rot of Hanau) and at 
Manenthal (Brothers of the Common Life). 

1469; Venice. - Printers : (i) Johannes of Spires; (2) his brother 
I Vmdelinus of Spires; (3) Christopher Valdarfer; (4) Nicolas 
Jenson, &c. 

The further spread of typography is indicated by the following 
dates : 1470 at Nuremberg (Johan Senscnschmiclt, Fricdr. Creusner, 
Anton Koberger, &c.), Berona or Beromunstcr in Switzerland 
(Helyas Helye aims De Llouflen), Foligno (Emilianus de Orfinis 
and Johannes Numeister), Trevi (Johann Reynard), Paris (first 
printers the three partners Ulrich Gering, Michael Friburger, Martin 
Krantz) ; 1471 at Spires, Bologna, Ferrara, Florence, Milan, Naples, 
Pavia, Treviso, Savighano (Hans Glim?); 1472 at Esslingen, Cre- 
mona, Mantua, Padua, Brescia, Parma, Monreale (Mondovi), 
Fivizzano, Verona, lesi, St IJrsino (?) ; 1473 at Lauingen, Ulm (per- 
haps as early as 1499), Merseburg, Most, Utrecht, Lyons, Messina, 
Buda-Pcst, Santorso; 1474 at Louvain, Genoa, Como, Savona, 
Turin, Vicenza, Modena, Valencia; 1475 at Liibeck, Breslau, Blau- 
beuren, Burgdorf, Trent, Cracow (?), Reggio (111 Calabria), Cagli, 


^ M. Philippe, Origine de I'impnmerie il Paris, p. 219, mentions 
tw o books printed in this tyjie, which contain manuscript notes, 
to the effect that they were jiurchased in 1464 and 1467, so that 
Inguilen is to be placed before Eggestein. 

“ Johann Veldencr, who is said to have printed at Cologne, 
w’as never established there, but at Louvain (1473-1477), Utrecht 
(1478-1481), and Culeiiborg or Kuilenburg (1483-1484) ; see Holtrop, 
Mon. t\p., pp. 42, 47, 109. 
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Caselle or Canale, Pieve (Piove) di Sacco^ Perugia, Piacenza, Sara- 
gossa; 147O at Rostock, Bruges, Brussels, Angers, Toulouse, Pol- 
nano (Pogliano), Pilscn; 1477 at Reichenstein, Deventer, Gouda, 
Delft, Westminster, Lucca, Ascoli, Bergamo, Tortosa, Palermo, 
Seville; 1478 at Oxford, St Maartensdijk, Colle, Schussenried (in 
Wiirtemberg), Eichstkdt, Geneva, Vienne, Trogen (?), Chablis, 
Cosenza, Prague, Barcelona; 1479 at Erfurt, Wurzburg, Nijmegen, 
Zwolle, Poitiers, Toscolano, Pinerolo, Novi, Lerida, Segorbe. Saluzzo; 

1480 at London. St Albans (or in 1479), Oudenarde, Hassclt, Reggio 
(in Modena), Salamanca, Toledo, Nonantola, Friuli (?), Caen; 

1481 at Passau, Leipzig, Magdeburg, Treves, Urach, Casale di 
San Vaso, Saluzzo, Albi, Antwerp, Rougemont; 1482 at Rcutlingen, 
Memimngen, Metz, Pisa, Aquila, Promentoux, Zamora, Odense, 
Cliartres, Wien, Guadalajara, Munchen, Erfurt; 1483 at Leiden, 
Kuilcnburg (Culenborg), Ghent, Chalons-sur-Mame (?), Gerona, 
Stockholm, Siena, Soiicmo, Salins; 1484 at Bois-lc-Duc, Eichstktt, 
Novi, Sangemiano, Chamb6ry, Udine, Winterberg, Klostemeuburg, 
Rennes, Loud6ac, Ta^agona; 1485 at Heidelberg, Ratisbon, 
Pescia, Vercelli, Tr6guier or Lantreguet, Briinn, Salins, Burgos. 
Mallorca, Hijar, Palma, Xeres; i486 at Munster, Stuttgart, 
Cliiavasco, Voghera, Casal Maggiore, Abbeville, Schleswig, Toledo; 
1487 at Ingolstadt, Gaeta, Rouen, Murcia, Besan9on; 1488 at 
Stendal, Viterbo, Gradisca, Faro, Constantinople, Lantenac; 1489 
at llagenau, Kuttenberg, San Cucufat (near Barcelona), Portesio, 
Coria, Pamplona, Tolosa, Lisbon; 1490 at Embrun, Orleans, Gre- 
noble, Dole; T491 at Hamburg, Kirchheim, Norzano, Goupilheres, 
Angoul^me, Dijon, Narbonne; 1492 at Marienburg, Cliini, Zinna, 
Valladolid, Leiria; 1493 at Liineburg, Freiburg (in Breisgau), 
Urbino, Cagliari, Lausanne, Nantes, C^enhagen, Rieka; 1494 at 
Oppenheim, Tours, Macon, Monterey, Braga; 1495 at Freisingen, 
Freiberg (near Leipzig), Scandiano, 1^'orli, Limoges, Schoonhoven 
(monastery i)cn Hem), Pamplona, Wadstena, Cettinje; 149b at 
Olipburg, Provins, Barco, Valence. Granada; 1497 at Carmagnola, 
Avignon; 1498 at 'J'iibingen, P6rigueux. Schiedam, Gripsholm; 
1499 at Danzig, Olmiitz, Montserrat, Madrid; 1500 at Pforzheim, 
Sursce, Perjiignan, Valenciennes, Jaen. 

Printing seems to have begun in Scotland after September 
1507, when King James IV. granted a patent to Walter Chepman 
and Andrew Myllar (also printed Millar) for the establishment 
of a printing press at Edinburgh. Their first book {The Maying 
or disport oj Chaucer) appeared on the 4th of April 1508. Myllar, 
however, appeared to have been established there tis a book- 
seller already in 1503 and to have published there his first book, 
Job. de Garlandia Inter pr, vocabulonim equivocorum (printed for 
him abroad) in 1505, his scc'ond Exposiiio Sequentiarum (also 
printed abroad) in 3506. (See Rob. Dick.son and John Ph. 
Edmond, Annals oj Scottish Printing jroni to the ijth 
century, Cambridge, 1890; Harry G. Aldis, List oj Books printed 
m Scotlafid before ijoo, Edinburgh 1Q04.) Printing was intro- 
duced into Ireland at Dublin in 1551 by Humfrey Powell, who 
published in that year a verbal reprint of Whitchurch’s edition 
of the Common Frayerbook of 1549. Printing in Irish types 
was brought into the kingdom in 1571 by N. Walsh iind John 
Kearney, the first book printed in that type being A Catechism, 
written by Kearney. 

Above we have stated that printing was established at Avignon 
in the year 1497. But dunng the last two decades various trea- 
tises have been published endeavouring to show that 
printing had already been exercised there more than 
half a century earlier. 

y goon, Abbat Requin discovered at Avignon, in 

three notarial registers, five Latin notarial Protocols of the years 
1444 and 1446, which, though they mention only the arts of “ writing 
artistically," and painting different colours on stuffs, he and others 
intcrpreteii as showing that, during those years, certain artisans 
had exercised the art of printing with movable types at Avignon; 
so that, if the art was not invented there, one of those artisans 
must have learnt the secret from Gutenberg, said to have been en- 
gaged in printing at Strassburg from 1436 to 1439. And hence 
Avignon, hitherto regarded as the Goth town where printing was 
introduced, was to take the second place, if not the first, in the his- 
tory of the invention of printing, between Strassburg and Mainz 
(Requin, L'lmprimerie d Avignon en 1444, Paris, 1890; id,,Origines 
de Vimprimerie en France, Avignon, 1444, Paris, 1891). 

From Requin's first document (dated July 4, 1444) it appears 
that a silversmith, Procopius Waldfoghel, of Prague, residing at 
Avignon, had received from a raagister Manaudus (also called Menal- 
dus Vitalis, born at Dax, in the D6partemcnt des Landes, bacca- 
/aureus in decretis, and student at Avignon) two alphabets of steel, 
two iron forms (frames ?), one steel .screw, 48 forms of tin, and divers 
other forms belonging to the art of writing {duo abecedaria calibis 
et duas fornuis ferreas, unum instrumenium calibis vocatum vitis, 
quadraginta octo formas stangni necnon diversas alias fqrmas ad. ariem 
scribendi Periinentes), and promised to return these instruments 


{ad usum scribendi pertinencia) the moment Manaudus asked for 
them. The second document (dated August 27, 1444) makes no 
mention of tools or instruments, but is ftocopius's bond for two 
sums of money (10 and 27 florins) which he had borrowed from 
Georgius de la Jardina; for the first he promised to instruct the said 
George in the art of wrtttng well and seemly, and to do the necessary 
and suitable things for one month {pro quibus promisit instruere 
dictum Georgium in arte scribendi bene et condecenter, et adminisirurc 
necessaria et opportuna, hinc ad unum mensem), on condition that 
neither of them should instruct any one else in the said art of 
writing, without the consent of the other {futt tamen de pacto quod 
nullus non deheai instruere aliquem in dicta arte scribendi, nisi de 
liceniia alterius). The thiid document (March 10, 1446) is an 
agreement between Procopius and a Jew of Avignon named Daviniis 
de Codarossia, who had advanced money to him and held property 
from him as security. The Jew had promised to teach Procopius 
to paint stuffs in different colours, and the latter had promised 
the Jew to make for him and to deliver to him " twenty-seven 
prepared Hebrew letters, well and properly cut in iron according 
to the science and practice of writing, which, two years ago, the said 
Procopius had shown and taught the Jew, together with instru- 
ments of wood, tin and iron {Procopius promisit . . . judeo facerc 
et factas redderr et restituerc viginti septem litteras ebreaycas formatas, 
scisas tn ferro bene et debite juxia scientiam et practicam scribendi, 
sunt duo anni elapst ipsi judeo per dictum Procopium ostensam et 
doctam, ut dixit, una cum ingenns de juste, de stagno et de ferro). 
It was also agreed that the Jew should pay for the tin and wood 
for the instruments of the Hebrew wnting {fuit de pacto quod idem 
judeus solvet stagnam et fustes artificiorum sive ingeniorum scripture 
cbrayie). And Procopius further promised to give the Jew, the 
following week, ten norms to recover certain pledges or utensils 
which the Jew had in jiawn from him, the latter binding himsell 
not to reveal the science or teach the art to any one as long as Pro- 
copius should remain at Avignon or in the neighbourhood {promisit 
eiaem 'judeo dare decern florcnos per totam hebdomadam proximo 
fuiuram et rcstituere stbi certa pignora sive ustensilia que ipse judeus 
habet in pignora a dicto Pvocopio). The fourth document (April 5, 
1446) shows that Procopius had made for the above-named Menaldus 
Vitaiis and Arnaldus de Coselhaco (and Girardus Ferrosis ?) and de- 
livered to them several instruments or tools of iron, steel, copper, 
latten, lead, tin and wood for writing artistically; he had instructed 
them in the said art of wnting artistically, and all the tools belonged 
to them in common. But Menaldus, wishing to sell Ids share in 
the said tools to the others and to retire from the association, twelve 
florins were paid to him in two instalments, but at the request of 
Procopius he testifies under oath that the said art of wnting, taught 
him artistically by the said Procopius, was real and most proper, 
and also easy, practicable and useful to any one wishing and choosing 
to work it {Cum dictus Proiopius super arte scribendi artificioliter 
fecent venerabilibus viris . . . Menaldo Vitalis et Arnaldo de Cosel- 
hacG . . , nonnulla instrumenta sive artipcia causa artificialitcr 
.scribendi tarn ferro de callibv, de cupro, de lethono, dc plumbo, dc stagno, 
et de fuste . . . dictamque artem scribendi artipcialiter eos docuerit, 
instrumentaque ipsa omnia et singula sint . . . communia inter 
eosdem studentes . . . Cumque dictus . . . Vitalis cupiat . . . par- 
tem suam dictonm instrumentorum sive artificiorum . . . vendere 
et a communione eorum recedcre . . . vendidit dicto Procopio et 
Girardo presentihus . . . partem suam . . . precio duodecim flore- 
norum . . . Ibidem Vitalis . . . medio suo juramento , . . dixit 
. . . dictam artem scribendi per dictum Procopium artificioliter 
eidem doctam, esse veram et verissimam, esseque facilem, possibilem 
et utilem laborare volenti et diligenti cam). The fifth document 
(April 26, i44()) shows that Procopius had recovered from Davinus 
^1 the pledges which he had pawned with him, except one mantle 
and 48 letters engraved in iron, that Davinus had not yet carried 
out his part of the agreement as to teaching Procopius the painting 
of different colours on stuffs, whereas Ptocopius had delivered 
to the Jew all the arts, tools and instruments pertaining to writing 
artistically in Latin letters, as he had promised to do on the loth of 
March last. {Procopius confessus fuit se ab eodem judeo recepisse 
. . . omnia pignora pua per eum penes dictum judeum impignorata, 
excepto uno mantello et quadraginta octo litteris gravatis in ferro. 
Et . . . dictus judeus confessus fuit . . . recepisse a dicto Procopio 
. . . omnia artipcia, ingenia et instrumenta ad scribendum artifi' 
cialiter in litera latino, &c.) Again the compact is that Davinus 
shall not reveal the science to any one, at least so long as Procopius 
should reside at Avignon or within 30 m. in the neighbourhood. 
{nemini mundi dicerc, noHpeare nec quovismodo rtvelare, per sc nec 
per alium ullomodo, presentem scientiam in teorica nec pratica. et 
nulli mundi earn docere neque revelare earn fuisse ostensam per 
quemvis) . 

It is difficult to find the art of printing with movable types, 
or the art of casting types in these documents. The Abbat, how- 
ever, says they prove the e.stabhshment of a printing-office at 
Avignon in 1444, and he reads " mairicesf* " oaracUrcs dHmpri- 
merief* une " imprimerie and " tout un matMel d'imprimerie in 
them, although the documents themselves do not mention such things; 
they only allude to the " art of writing,'* the " practice " or " exer- 
cise of writing "; the " art of writing well and seemly " ; the " science 
and practice of writing*'; the "art of writing artistically." And 
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there IS, apparently, no reason to think that these precise documents, 
while speakiJig exclusively ol this art, should always mean another 
art winch they do not 'mention. Procopius, indeed, seemed to 
have known an art of writing, in which he instructed others (second 
document) and n inch he and his associatfb wished to keep secret, 
while the " letters," tools, &c. of which they speak were no doubt 
" movable." 

Bui Procopius himself appears to hav’c jiossessed neither letters 
nor tools nor instruments or forms at the begmmng of these pro- 
ceeding,'^. It was Menaldus Vitali,^, a bachelor of law and student 
at Avignon, who entrusted to him the " two steel alphabets, two 
iron forms, one steel screw, and fortv-cight tin and other forms," 
mentioned in the first document of 1444. Procopius,, however, 
apj^ears to have seen no })ermanent value in these letters, lorma^&c., 
as he, of his own accord, promised to return them at the first 
reque.st of Menaldus, who had handed them to Procopius without 
asking for a receipt. The third document, however, makes it plain 
that Procopius engraved for Davinus tlie Jew, not for himself, 
twenty-seven Hebrt'w letters (therefore a complete al])habet, in- 
cluding the fi\'e hiial letters) in iron, in accordance with the art of 
w'ritmg whicli he had taught DaNnnus two years ago, together with 
tools of wood, tin and iron, in return for which the Jew would teach 
Procopius the art of painting stuffs. The fourth document shows 
that I’rocopius had made tools of iron, stc'el and otlier metals for 
WYiting artistically, but again not for himself but for two other men 
one of wliom was Menaldus who, two years ago, had entrusted him 
with two alphabets and some tools, Procopius, however, had this 
time reserved to himself a share in these tools, and Menaldus sold 
his share in the tools for twelve florins to the other associates, so 
that the value of all these tools cannot liave amounted to more 
than about 30 florins of Avignon currency. 

Therefore, the precise descriptions in the documents of the 
letters, tools and instruments required for Procopius's art of writing 
artistically, and the absence of all allusions to paper, ink and other 
things necessary for printing with movable types, show that there 
IS no reference to this art, even in its infancy. That art means the 
multiplication of books or documents by means of an adequate 
quantity of single types for composing a* whole page of text, and 
capable of being taken asunder and used again for a second, a third 
and a multitude of other pages, and so produce a number of copies 
of a book in the same or a shorter time than a scribe with his pen 
could produce one copy. But two Latin aljiliabets (of steel) 
and one Hebrew alphabet (of iron) would not suffice for composing 
and printing more than two or three words on any one page at a 
time, BO tliat a person with such a small quanlity of letters at his 
command woulcf. in .several respects, be worse off than a scribe. 
Hence the documents which only refer to the art of writing, mean 
nothing more serious than an art of taking impressions of certain 
letters (perhaps initials or capitals) in a more regular and steady 
fashion than even trained scribes could produce them by hand. 
For pressing in such (ornamental) initials or capitals here and there 
m MSS., after the scribes had done their ordinary work of writing, 
the insulated alphaL»ets of Menaldus and Davinus would be a great 
help and save a deal of time and labour, but useless for the art of 
printing with movable types. If the two steel alphabets, and the 
one Hebrew alpliabet of iron, and the 48 letters engraved in iron 
had been pair ices, and the 48 forms of tin had been matrtccb, the 
documents, no doubt, would contain some expressions to show this, 
in .spite of the endeavour not to divulge this art of writing. What 
the nature of this writing was. and Why all the.se forms and instru- 
ments, even a screw, were required, we cannot say. It has been 
pointed out that the art of printing was also described as an art 
of writing^ whiqjj is true; but when it is so described we learn at the 
same time tliat typography is meant. But we must bear in mind 
that Davimis^the jew was* engaged on the painting of colours on 
sttt^s and that yitaired to become acquainted with this 

industry. No doubt tods w^re much more required for t^is work 
than for. However,’ this writing association acems to have 

come to an end in 446, and the parties departed from Avignon, 
without leikviag. there or anywhere else any trace of themselves 
and their rntdreating .operations. See also Zedler, Gutenberg’ 
Fofsch.,\). 

As 'for nop’»Et!fropeaTi countries and towns, printing was 
established in Mexico in 1544, at Goa about 1550, at Tranquebar 
in 1569, Terceira in i;hc Azores 1583, Lima 1585, Manila and 
Macao (Ciiina) 1590, in Hayti in the beginning of the 17th 
oentury, at Puebla# 1612, Cambridge (Mass.) 1638) Batavia 
^16^, Tiflis 1701, German-towm 1735, Ceylon 1737, Halifax 
(Nava Scotia) 1766, Madras 1772, Calcutta 1778, Buenos Ayres 
1789, Bombay 1792, in Egypt (at Alexandria, Cairo, and Gizeh) 
in 1798, at ^dney 1802, Cape Town 1806, Montevideo 1807, 
Sarepta tfoS, Valparaiso iBio, Astrakhan 1815, in Sumatra 
and at Hobart .Town and Sant^o (in Chili) in 1 81 8, in Persia 
(at Teheran) m 1820, and at Chios about 1821.’ 

1 On the introduAion of printing in various towns, consult Henry 
Cotton, A Typog. Gazei. fSvo, Oxford, 1831, and second series, 8vo, 


Till the moment (say 1477) that printing was practised in almost 
all the chief towns of the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, Spain, England, not a single pnnter car- 
ned away with him a set of types or a set of punches 
or moulds from the master who had taught him, but, m ^ 
setting up his printing office, each man cast a set of types ^ ® 
for his own use, always imitating as closely as possible the hand- 
writing indigenous to his locality, or of some particular manuscript 
which he or his [)atron desired to publish. When wo compare 
Schoefi'er's 30-line Indulgence of 1454 with a manuscript copy of 
the same Indulgence dated the loth of April 1454, now in the 
hands of a jidvate collector at Wiesbaden, we see that the 
types used in printing that document were specially cast for 
the purpose after the model of the handwriting employed for 
the written copies. We know also that the types of the 36-line 
and 42-line Bibles and those of the Psalter of 1457 are the closest 
possible imitations of the ornamental church handwntmg cus- 
tomary at the time of their production. Also, when we compare 
the 3’1-linc Indulgence ol 1454 with the Gorman blockbook 
called the Enndtchrist, and both in their turn with the German 
MSS. of that penod (especially the manu.script portions in the 
printed copies of the lndulgence.s), we see that the cutter ot 
the text t>qDe of the Indulgence, as well as the engraver of 
the blockbook, formed his characters according to some German 
handwriting (book hand) of the period. Tliis imitation extended, 
not only to the shape of the individual letters of the alphabet, but 
likewise to all those combinations of letter.s (double p, double /, 
double s, $t, tt, tu, re, cu, ct, si, de, co, ci, te, ce, or, vc, pu, fa, he, be, 
&c.) and contractions (for pro, -um, ’Zni, -f«, the-, uer, -bus, -bis, sed, 
am, tur, qui, quae, quod, secundum, &c.) which were then, and had 
been for many centunes, in use by scribes. In most, if not all 
cases, the MSS. which the printers imitated were, as has been re- 
marked above, indigenous to the place where they settled. Thus 
the first printers of Subiaco, though they were Germans and had 
most probably learnt the art of castmg types and printing at Mainz, 
yet cut their types after the model of some Italian MS. which was 
free from any Gothic influence, but written in a pure Caroline 
minuscule hand, diflering but slightly from the Caroline minuscules 
which the same printers adopted two years afterwards at Rome. 
The first Pans printers started in 1470 with a type cast entirely on 
the model of the C^aroline minuscule handwriting then in vogue at 
Paris. John de Westphalia, who introduced printing into Belgium, 
used from the beginning a type which he calls Venetian. Therefore 
a great similarity (without absolute identity) between the types of 
two printers (e.g, Schoeffer and Ulr. Zell), sliould be attributed to 
the similarity of the handwritings which the printers followed, not 
to any attempt on their part to imitate each other's types. To tins 
universal system (clearly discernible in the first twenty-five years 
of printing)’ of eaeh prmter setting up business with a new type cast 
by himself, there would lie, according to the conjectures of some 
bibliographers, only two exceptions; one is Albrecht Pfistcr (see 
above) ; the other is the Bechtermunezes of Eltville (sec above).® 
Another important feature in the earliest bf^oks is that the printers 
imitated, not only the handwriting, with all its contractions, com- 
bined letters, &c., but all the other pecuharities of the 
MSS. they copied. There is in the first place the un- 
evenness of the lines, which often serves as a guide to 
the approximate date of an early printed book, especially when we 
deal with tJie works of the same prmter, since each commenced with 
uneven lines, and gradually made them less uneven, and finally 
even. The unevenness was unavoidable in manuscripts as well 
as in blocklx)oks ; but in the earliest printed books it is regarded 
as evidence of the inability of the printers to space out their lines. 
If this theory be correct, this inability was perhaps owing to the 
types being perforated and connected with each other by a thread, 
or to some other cause which has not yet been clearly ascertained. 
In some incunabula we find some pages with uneven hnes, and others 
quite .straight in the same book. It is not impossible, however, 
that the unevenness was simply part and parcel of the system of 
instating MSS,, and that only gradually (about 1473 or 1474, but 
in some cases later) printars began to see that even lines looked better 
than uneven. Tlu.s seems clear when we observe that the imitation 
i of MSS. was carried so far that sometimes things which deviated 
; from the work of the scribe, but had accidentally been printed in, 
were afterwards erased and altered in conformity with the MS. 
The Paris Library, for instance, possesses two copies of the Liber 
Episiolarum of Gaspannus Porgasnensis (printed at Paris in I47<^). 
m both of which the initial G of the first line and tlie initial M of riic 
fourth line were printed in, and, whilst they have been allowed to 


Oxford, 1866): (P. Deschamps) Diet, de giogr, A Vusap du Ubraire 
(Svo, Pans, 1870); R. C. HawWns, Titles of the First Books from the 
Earliest Presses Established in Different Cities in Europe Dto, New 
York, 1 884); Rob.Proctor, Early Printed Books in the British Museum 
(1898), &c. 

* In recent years Dr Dziatzko, overlooking the relation between 
MSS. and typography in its infancy, has attempted to show that 
the types of the 36-liDe Bible were imitations of those of the 42-line 
Bible. 
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remain in one of the copies, in the other they were regarded as a 
fault and replaced by a rubricated L and M. 

In the second place the initials of books or the chapters of books in 
MSS . , and again in blockbooks and the earliest products of printing, 
luitimiM always, or at least in most cases (they are printed 

lainMiM* • Indulgences of 1 4 54 ) , omitted by the scribe and the 
printer and afterwards filled in by the rubricator. As the latter artists 
were sometimes illiterate and very often filled up the gap by a wrong 
initial, we find in many MSS, as well as early printed books small 
letters written either in the margin or in the blank left for the initial, 
to guide the rubricator. In most cases where these letters (now 
called initial directors) were written in the margin, they were placed 
as much as possible on the edges of the pages in order that they 
might be cut away by the binder as unsightly; but in many 
incunabula they have remained till the present day.^ Later on 
these initial directors were in many books printed in (in lower-case 
type) with the text. In all cases, whether written or printed, they 
were meant to be covered by the illuminated initial ; but, as a matter 
of fact, the latter very seldom covers the initial director so completely 
as to make it invisible, and in various cases the intended illumination 
was never carried into effect. With respect to the hyphens, which 
were used in the 1454 Indulgences and tne 36-line and 
nyphm, 42-line Bibles, always outside the printed margin, some 
of the earliest printers did not employ them at the moment that 
they started their presses, and in the case of some printers the non- 
use or use of hyphens, and their position outside or inside the 
printed margin^ serve as a guide to the dating of their products. 
After about 1472 they become more uniform in their shape and 
more generally used. 

The use of signatures was confined in MSS. mostly to mark the 
quires (with a numeral or a letter of the alphabet), sometimes also 
the leaves; in many cases they were written close to the 
Sigamtmt. ^^ttom of the leaf, so that they might be cut off by the 
binder, which has happened in many cases, wholly or in part, as may 
be seen in many MSS.; in blockbooks they arc usually printed with 
the picture on each sheet or page; they are not pnnted in incunabula 
close to the bottom line of tne page before 1472 (at least in no earlier 
book with a date), when they appear in Joh. Nider's Praeceptoriunj 
Dwinae Legis, published by Johan Koelhoff at Cologne. Caxton 
did not adopt them till 1480. In the hooks printed before 1472 
they wore written by tlic rubricator or the binder, in the same way 
as in the MSS. 

Catchwords (custodes) were used for the first time about 1469 by 
^ lohanncs of Spires, at Venice, in the first edition of 

CMctworUt. 

Pagination or rather foliation was first used by Arn. Ther Hoernen, 
at Cologne in 1471, m Adrianus's Liber de remediia fortuitomm 
casuum, having each leaf (not page) numbered by 
PaglBMtJott. placed in the end of the line on the middle of 

each right-hand page. 

Tlie practice among early printers of imitating and reproducing 
MSS. was not abandoned till many jrears after the first dated docu- 
men! (i<j54) made its appearance; and, looking at the 
t printed, say from 1454 to 1477, from our present 

standpoint, the printing of that period may be said to 
Pint. almost wholly stagnant, without any improve- 

ment or modification. If some printers (for in.stance, Sweynheym 
and Pannarts at Subiaco and Rome, and Nicolas Jenson at Venice) 
produced handsomer books than others, this is to be attributed to the 
oeauty of the MSS. imitated and the paper used rather than to any 
superior skill. Generally speaking, therefore, wc shall not be far 
wrong in saying that the workmanship of Ketelaer and De Lcempt's 
first book, published ai Utrecht c. 1473, and that of Caxton 's first 
book issued at Westminster in 1477, exhibit almost the same stage 
of the art of printing as the 1454 Indulgences. If, therefore, any 
evidence were found that Ketelaer and Dc Leompt and C^axton had 
really printed their first books in 1454, there would hardly be any- 
thing in the workmanship of these books to prevent us from placing 
* them in that year. And, conversely, if the Indulgences of I454 had 
been issued without a date or without any names to indicate their 
approximate date, their workmanship might induce bibliographers 
to ascribe them to c. 1470, if not somewhat later. Even after 
1477 alterations in the mode of printing books came about slowly 
and almost imperceptibly. It was no longer a universal system for 
printers to begin business by casting a type for themselves, but some 
received their types from one of their colleagues. And, though th^ 
were stUl many varieties of types, one sort began to make its 
appearance in two or three different places. The combinations of 
letters were the first to disappear; but the contractions remain in 
a good many books even of the 17th century. 

Some theories have been based on, and others have been consideaed 
to be upset Dy, the supposition that the early printers always 
required as much type as printers of the present day, or at any rate 
so much as would enable them to set up, not only a whole quire of 


1 The university library of Basel possesses a collection of the 
'Oarliest Paris books still bound in thdr original binding, in which 
these initial directors are written not only on the outer edges, but 
on the inner sides of the pages, and so close to the back t^t they 
can only be seen by stretching the books wide open. 


4 or 5 sheets (i»8 or ro leavessisiO or 20 pages), but even two quires 
(a 40 pages). Consequently calculations have been made that, for 
instance, the printer of the 424inc Bible required a fount of at least 
120,000 characters. See Bernard, Orig. de Vimpr. I 164, who was 
a printer himself and speaks verj^ strongly on this point. But there 
are numerous proofs that many early books were printed page by 
page, even when in small 4to. For instance, in some books it hsis 
Deen observed that portions of the types with which the text of the 
first, second or thira pages of a quire had been printed, were used 
to “ lock up " the ty^s employed for the later pages of the same 
quire, as is evident from the blank impressions of such portions being 
tound on these later pages. Again, in some small books, two, three 
or four blank leaves are found at the end. showing a miscalculation 
of the printer at the commencement. Moreover, numerous itinerant 
prmters of the 15th century established a press for a .short time 
wherever they went, which proves that the furniture of the earliest 
printing-offices cannot have been of any great extent. 

Early Types and their Fabrication . — We must now take 
notice of two theories or traditions which have been current 
for a long time as to some intervening stage between the art 
of block-printing and the art of printing with movable cast 
metal types.^ One theory or tradition would have it that the 
inventor of printing, after the idea of single, individual, movable 
types had arisen in his mind, practised his new invention for 
some time with wooden types, and that he came only gradually 
to the idea of movable types cast of metal. 

Junius gives us to understand that the Dutch Speculum was 
printed with such wooden typos. Of Joliann Gutenberg it was 
asserted that he printed his first Bible with wooden Wondma 
types. The Mainz psalter, printed in 1457 by Joh. Fust 
and Peter Schoeffer, was alleged to have been printed 
with wooden types, in which case the 4th edition, published in 1502, 
and even the 5th edition of 1516, would be printed with wooden 
types, the same being used for them as for the editions of 1457 and 
1459. Theod. Bibliahdcr was the first to speak (in 1548) of such types 
and to describe them : first they cut their letters, he says, on wood 
blocks the size of an entire page; but, because the labour and cost 
of that way was so great, they devised movable wooden types, 
perforated and joined one to the other by a thread.^ Bibliander 
does not say that he had ever seen such types himself, but Dan. 
Speckle or Specklin (d. 1589), who ascribed the invention to Montclin, 
a.sserts that he saw some of these wooden types at Strassburg.'* 
Angelo Roccha asserted in 1591 that he had seen at Venice 
types perforated and joined one to the other by a thread, but he 
does not say whether they were of wood or of metal." In 1710 
Paulus Pater asserted that he had seen wooden types made of the 
trunk of a box-tree, and perforated in the centre to enable them to 
be joined together by a thread, originating from the office of Fust 
at Mainz.'^ Bodman, as late m 1781, saw the same types in a 
worm-eaten condition at Mainz; and Fischer stated in 1802 tliat 
these relics were used as a sort of token of honour to be bestowed 
on worthy apprentices on the occasion of their finishing their 
term. 

Besides those who believed in these wooden types from the fact 
that the letters (especially in the Speculum) vary among themselves 
in a manner which would not be the case had they been cast from 
a matrix in a mould, there were authors and practical printers who 
attempted to cut themselves, or to have cut for them, some such 
Wooden types as were alleged to have been used by the early printers. 
Some of them came to the conclusion that such a process would be 
quite practicable; others found by experiment that it would, in the 
case of small types, be wholly impossible. Nearly all the experi- 
ments, however, were made with the idea that the inventor of print- 
ing, or the earliest printers, started, or had to start, with as lar^ 
a supply of type as a modem printer. This idea is erroneous, as it 
is known that, for a good many years after the first appearance of 
the art, printers printed their books (large or small) not by quires 
(quaternions or quinteraions) but page by page.’ Therefore, mil 
considerations of the experimenters as to the impracticability of 
such wooden types, on account of the trouble and length of time 
required for the cutting of thousands of types, fall to the ground in 
face of the fact that the earliest printers rMuired only a very small 
quantity of type, in spite of the peculiar forms (combined letters, 
letters with contractions, &c.) which were then m vogue. Up to 

3 We do not allude to Tritheim's assertion that the Catholicon 
of X4O0 was printed from wooden blocks * lor this story, which he 
d^lares he had heard from Peter Schoe^, if it were true, would 
belong to the history of block- printing. Nor need we speak of 
BergeUanus's verses (1541), in which he aistinctly alludes to carved 

^ Commeniatio de rcUione communi omnium linguarum et lUerarum, 
p. 80 (Zurich, 1548). 

* Chron. Argent., MS. ed. Jo. Schilterus, p. 442. 

B De Bibliotheca Valicana, p. 412 (Rome, I 39 i}< 

^ De Germaniae miraculo, p. 10 (Leipzig, tyio). 

’ See, for instance, W. Blades, Life of Caxton, i. 39. 
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the present time no book or document has come to light which can 
be asserted to have been prmted from single, movable wooden types. 
But we have seen al)ove that the Haarlem tradition, as told by 
Junius, distinctly j>oints to such types having been used for, among 
other things, the lirst edition of the Dutch Spiegel, and no one 
examining this edition (of which two copies are preserved at Haar- 
lem) would deny that there are grounds for this belief, the dancmg 
condition of the lines and letters making it almost impossible to 
think that they are metal types. For how long and to what extent 
such type's were employed, it at all, we cannot say. 

I'ht; other theory would have it that between block-printing and 
printing with movable cast types there was an intermediate stage 
of printing with " sculp to-fusi " types, that is, types 
cu po- which the shanks had been cast in a quadnlateral 

us ypts. *' faces,” i.e. the characters or letters, 

engraved by hand afterwards. This theory was sugge.sted by 
some who could not believe in wooden types and yet wislicd to 
account for the marked irregulantie.s in the types of the earliest 
printed books. 

Gerardus Mecrman, the chief champion of thus theory, ba.sed it, 
not only on the words of Celtcs [Amoves, lii. ;d, who in 1502 described 
Mainz as the city ” quae prima sculpsit solidos acre characteres,” 
but on the frequent recurrence of the word sculptus in the colophon.'^ 
of the early printers (for Jenson and Husner of Stra.ssburg, .see p. 514 
above), benscnschmid in 1475 said that the Codex Jushniavius 
wan ” cut ” {insculptus), and that he had " cut ” [sculpsit) the work 
of Lombardus, In rsaltcrium. Meerman also mterpreted the account 
of the invention of printing by Trithemius ^ a.s meaning that, after 
the rejection of the first wooden types, the inventors discovered a 
method of casting the bodies only of all the letters of the Latin 
alphabet from what they called matnees, on which they cut the face 
ol each letter; and from the same kind of matrices a method was m 
time discovered of casting the complete letters of sufficient hardness 
for the pressure they had to bear, which letters they were before — 
that IS, when the bodies only were cast ^ obliged to cut.- In thi.s 
way Meerman explained that the Speculum was printed in sciilpto- 
fusi types, although in the one page of whicli he gives a facsimile 
there arc nearly 1700 siparate types, of which 250 alone are e’s. 
Schoepfiin claimed the same invention for Strassburg, and believed 
that all the earliest books printed there were produced by this means. 
Meerman and Schoepfiin agreed that engraved metal types [hterae 
in acre sculptae) were in u.se for many years after the invention of 
the punch and matrix, mentioning among others so printed the 
Mamz psalter, the Catholuon of 14O0, the Lggcslcin Bible of 140^, 
and even the Praeceptonum of Nider, printed at Strassburg m 1470. j 
But the difficulty connected with the process of first casting the 
shanks and afterwards engraving the faces of the types has become 
apparent to those who have made experiments; and it seems more 
probable that the terms sculpere, exsculperc, tnsculpeve, are only a 
figurative allusion to the first process towards producing the types, 
namely, the cutting of the punch, which is artistically more im- 
portant to the iabrication of types than the mechanical casting — ail 
the more as Schoefter in 14(18 makes his Gvammatica vetus vhythmica 
say. “ I am cast at Mamz,” an expression which could hardly be 
anything but a figurative allusion to the casting of the types. 

Granting that all the earlier works of typography preserved to us 
are impressions of cast-metal types, tliere are still differences of 
opinion, especially among practical printers and type- 
j founders, as to the probable methods employed to cast 
In Sana. them. It is considered unlikely that the inventor of 
prmting passed all et once to the perfect typography of the punch, 
the matrix and the mould. Bernard ^ thougnt that the types of the 
Speculum werc^cast in sand, as that art was certamly known to the 
silversmiths and trinketimakers of the 15th century; and he accounts 
for the v^uneties observable in the shapes of various letters on 
the ground £luft js^cral^ jaodels would probably be made of each 
letter, and that the itjppes, when ca^ by this imperfect mode, would 
require .soafll^ touching up 'or finishing by hand. He e:Aibits a 
specimen of a., word cast for him by this process wliich not only 
proves thb poasibiutv of casting types in this manner, but also 
shows the sam6. kina oT irregularities as those observable in the 
types of the SfiQUiknl 

But here agafitif- is argued, that in types cast by this or any other 
primitive nfeAod thefb would be an absence of uniformity in whatt 
lounders term ** height to paper.” Some t3q;>es would stand higher 
than others, and the low ones, unless raised, would miss the ink and 
not appear m the hnpression. The comparative rarity of faults of 
Piis kind in the Speej^um leads one to suppose that, if a jirocess of 
sand-castmg had bcCThadopted, the difficulty of uneven heights had 
** be^ surmounted either by. locking up the forme face downwards, 
or'by perfprating the types, cither at the time of casting or after- 
wargs, and holding them m their places by means of a thread or wire. 


^ Annalcs Hirsfiupenses, 11. 421 : ” Post haec inventis succcaserunt 
subtiliora, invcnefiifttque modum fundendi formas omnium Latini 
alphabet! literai'um, quas ipsi matrices nominabant, ex quibus 
rursum aeneos sive dttuineos characteres fundebant, ad omnem 
pressuram sufficient^, quos prius manibus scuipebant." 

“ Origines iypographicae, app. p. 47 (the Hague, 1765). 

’ Origine de I' imprimerie, 1. 40. 


To this cause Ottley attributed the numerous misprints in the 
Speculum, to correct which would have involved the unthreading 
01 every line in which an error occurred. And, as a still more 
striking proof that the lines were put into the forme one by one, in 
a piece, ne shows a printer’s blunder at the end of page 42 in the 
unmixed Dutch edition, where the whole of the last reference- line 
IS put in upside down, thus : — 

|loc bns0 beBpot alapenbt mbe nut bnefinbt. 

A ” turn ” of this magnitude could hardly have occurred if the 
letters had been set in the forme type by f’ype. 

A second suggested mode is that of casting in clay moulds, by a 
method very similar to that used in the sand process, and resulting 
in similar peculiarities and variations in the types. 

Ottley, who was the chief exponent of this theory, 
suggested that the types were made by pouring melted ^ 
lead or other soft metal into moulds of earth or plaster, 
after the ordinary manner u.sed from time immemorial in casting 
statues of bronze and other articles of metal. But the mould thus 
formed could hardly avail for a second casting, as it would be 
scarcely possible to extract the type after casting without breaking 
the clay, and, even li that could be done, the shrinking of the metal 
in cooling would be apt to warp the mould beyond the possibility 
of further use. Ottley therefore suggests that the constant renewal 
of the moulds could be effected by using old types cast out of them, 
after being touched up by the graver, as models — a process which 
he thinks will account for the varieties observable in the different 
letters, but which would really cau.se such a gradual deterioration 
and attenuation in the type, as the work of casting progressed, that 
in the end it would leave the face of the letter unrecognizable as that 
with which it began. It would, therefore, be more rea.sonablc to 
suppose that one set ol models would be used for the preparation 
of all the moulds necessary for the easting of a sufficient number of 
types to compose a page, and for the periodical renewal of the 
moulds all through the work, and that the variations in the types 
would be due, not to the gradual paring of the faces of the models, 
but to the different skill and exactness with which the successive 
moulds would be taken. 

It IS evident that the sand and clay methods of casting types 
above described would be slow The time occupied after the first 
engraving of the models m forming, drying and clearing the moulds, 
in casting, extracting, touching up and possibly perforating the types 
required for one page, would exceed the time required by a practised 
I yylographer for the cutting of a page of text upon a block. But he 
that has gone through the trouble of casting separate movable 
types has a clear gain over the wood-block printer in having a fount 
of movable types, which, even if the metal in v/liich they were cast 
were only soft lead or pewter, might be u.sed again and agam m the 
production of any other page of text, while the wood block can only 
produce the one page which it contains. Moreover, only one hand 
could labour on the xylographic block; but many hands could be 
employed in the moulding and casting of types, however rude they 
might be. Bernard states that the artist who produced for him 
the few sand cast types shown in his work assured him that a work- 
man could easily produce a thousand such loiters a day. He also 
states that, though each letter required squaring after casting, there 
was no need to touch up the faces, 

A third suggestion was made as to tiic method in which the types 
of the rude .school may have been produced. This may p 1 ^ 
be described as a sy.stem of what the founders of about ® ^ 

1800 called poly type, which is a cast or facsimile copy of an engraved 
block, matter in type, &c. 

Lambinet,-^ who is responsible for the suggestion, based upon a 
new translation of Trithemius’s narrative, explains that this process 
really means an early adoption of stereotype. He thinks that the 
first printers may have discovered a way of moulding a page of 
some work — an Abecedarium — in cooling metal, so as to get a matrix- 
plate impression of the whole page. Upon this matrix they would 
pour a liquid metal, and by the aid of a roller or cylinder press the 
fused matter evenly, so as to make it penetrate into all the hollows 
and corners of the letters. This tablet of tin or lead, being easily 
lifted and detached from the matrix, would then appear as a surface 
of metal in which the letters of the alphabet stood out reversed and 
in relief. These letters could easily be detached and rendered 
mobile by a knife or other sharp instrument, and the operation 
could be repeated a hundred times a day. The metal faces so 
produced would be fixed on wooden shanks, type higjh, and the fount 
would then be complete. Lambinet'^ hypothesis was endorsed by 
Firmin-Didot, the renowned type-founder and printer of Lambinct s 
day. But it is impossible to suppose that the Mainz psalter of 1^57, 
which these writers point to as a specimen of this mode of ^ecution, 
is the impression, not of type at all, but of a collection of ” casts ” 
mounted on wood. 

Yet another theory has been proposed by Dr Ch. Enschede, head 
of the celebrated type foundry of the same name at Haarlem, who 
says (pp. 15 sqq. of his Technisch ondersoek naar de uitvinding van 
de Boekdrukkunst, 1901) that the principle of a printing surface 


* Orig. de Vimpnmerie, i. 97 (2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1810). 
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composed of separate pieces was known to the block-printer, but he 
would have found it impossible to use small insulated olocks of wood 
EiueMh printing, or to manufacture them for that purpose 
Thwory * necessary mathematical precision. Hence the 

idea of separate movable characters was not the inven- 
tion of printing, but the art of casting them, and this was a work • 
not for the block-printer, but for another industry, for a foundry. 

From the types of B®* and Enschede concludes that Guten- 
berg's punches (patrices) were made, like the bookbinders' stamps, 
of yellow copper (brass, Germ. Messing) . With such patrices only 
leaden matrices could be made, but the latter could he produced 
in two wavs : the lead can be poured over Uie patrix, or tne patrix 
be pressed into cold lead. The first mode is somewhat complex, 
but the matrix would have a smooth surface, and need no further 
adjustment. The second mode is more simple, but requires great 
force, although lead is a soft metal. Moreover, the surface of the 
matrix has to be trimmed, as the impression forces the lead down- 
wards and sidewards, which makes the surface uneven,' though by 
this pressure the lead becomes firmer and mOiC compact, to the 
advantage of the type-founder. Ensched6 tliinks that Gutenberg's 
letters must have been sharp, and that he obtained his matrices by 
the second mode; he had each letter engraved on a brass plate, 

2 mm. tliick, therefore a mere letter without an^hing underneath 
it. This letter (patrix) was pressed, by means of a small flat plate, 
so far into the metal that its back lonned one surface with the top 
art of the lead, and then removed. After the patrix and matrix 
ad been made in this way the letter was to be cast, and Enschede 
beheves that for this work Gutenberg used what in Germany is 
called the Abklatsch-method, which, after having been gradually 
improved, was at last superseded by more perfect machinery. By 
this method the letter was cast in two tempos. First the letter 
itself on a small plate, then the plate placed underneath a casting- 
form, to fix it to a small shank, which was to be ca.st into the form 
and would make, with the plate, the exact height of the letter. The 
letter on the plate was made not by pouring the metal into the 
matrix, but by beating the latter into the molten metal. When lead 
IS heated so as to be a soft mass it easily assumes the form of any 
object which falls on or in it, therefore also of the matrix, which is 
the image of the engraved type. When the metal is not over- 
heated it will immediately cool down by contact with the cold 
matrix, .so that the latter will not be injured, although it consists 
of the same substance as the molten metal. In this way a great 
many letters can be cast from one matrix. Ensched6 describes 
various difficulties comnected with this method, and tells us that 
only large letters, like tho.se of B®" and could be made by it, 
as the operation of adding the shank to the letter becomes impossible 
in the case of smaller letters. Hence Gutenberg, liaving conceived 
the idea of printing from seeing (') the Dutch DoncUuses, chose this 
large size of type for his work; for the smaller types of the 1454 
Indulgences a copper matrix was required, which, in its turn, necessi- 
tated the use of a steel patrix, the introduction of which he ascribes, 
as others have done before him [e.g. Bergellanus), to Peter Schoeficr. 

As to the Costerian types, their bad and irregular condition shows, 
he thinks, that they were produced from leaden matrices, and the 
latter from brass patrices, tnough wooden patrices are also possible, 
but not probable. All the tools, however, were imperfect, and the 
workmen inexperienced, and therefore bound to produce such 
imperfections as he finds in the Abecedarium and Vonaius types. 
But the types were cast m one tempo; the Abklatsch-mcthod would 
have been out of the question for them on account of their small 
size. In this way Ensched6 tliinks Coster, not having learnt his 
ait from anybody, invented the type cast with the staff, in one 
tempo, while Gutenberg, having had a Costerian Donatus as his 
model, cast his large types in two tempos by Abklatsch system, 
till Peter Schoefier. by means of his steel patrices, was able to cast 
smaller types such as those of the 1454 Indulgences, with stafi and all. 

£n8chea6 warns us that he is merely making suggestions as a 
type-founder, that he is not a bibliographer, and loaves the inter- 
pretation of documents to others. We quote his theories as coming 
from such a qualified type-founder, and because they have made 
some impression in certain quarters, but they lead us aw^ from the 
real points connected with the invention 01 printing. First of all 
the '^casting of metal types " is not, as he thinks, the first stace in 
the invention; its beginning, its essence is, and has always been 
thought to be, the movahihty of the characters. This movability, 
and the accidental way in which it was discovered, form together 
the pith of the Haarlem tradition as told by Junius. He indicates 
it, without using the word “ movable," by saying that Coster, 
while walking in the Haarlem wood, cut some letters in the bark 
of a tree, and with them, " reverstly impressed one by one on paper,” 
composed one or two lines. Nothmg seems more natural than that 
a biock-pr\ntei (as the printer 01 the xylographically printed 
Speculum must have been) should cut such separate letters, and 
thereupon perceive that th^ could be used over and over again 
for a variety of words, on different pages, while those which he used 
to cut in a block only served him for one page and for one puqiose. 
It is equally clear from the Haarlem tradition that the art of casting 
metal types was the second stage in the invention, a development 
or outcome of the primary idea of " movable letters," and the realiza- 
tion of their advantage for Junius says that Coster " afterwards 
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changed the beecheu characters into leaden, and the latter again 
into tin ones." This also shows that the discoverer of the insulated 
movable wooden letters — after realizing, perhaps, tliat they could 
not endure much pressure, or missed (as Enschra^ says) the mathe- 
matical precision necessary for his purpose— transformed himself 
from a woodcutter into a letter-founder, and had no recourse 
(as Ensched6 would have it) for casting his types to a foundry 
apart from his own. As this transformation is pc^ible and probable 
there seems to be no reason for departing from the simple but 
clear Haarlem tradition as we read it in Junius. 

In the infancy of printing every printer, in different countries and 
different towns, starts with his own t5rpes; hence we may conclude 
that he had learnt the art of engraving and casting them himself, 
and so combined the art of type-founding with that of printing. 
This points back to a combmation of the two or three arts in the 
first printing-office. It would be strange if the inventor of the 
movable letters, whom we have shown to have been a block- 
printer, and therefore acquainted with the art of engraving letters, 
and other mechanical contrivances connected with printing, had 
lacked the ability, which his immediate followers possessed, of 
imparting to his movable characters, by some means or another, 
that firmness and precision which he required for the realization 
of his invention. How long Coster had been a block-printer before 
he invented, and how long and to what extent he continued to use, 
the movable wooden letters, we cannot tell. 

That Ensched<f* ascribes to Coster the invention of casting metal 
types with a shank (as they have been manufactured for centuries 
afterwards), and that of another mode of manufacturing types 
(the Ahklatsch-mettiod) to Gutenberg, suggested to the latter by 
seeing (!) the Donatuses printed at Haarlem, looks like an amiable 
attempt to get over the unpleasant tradition of the theft of Coster's 
types, but his theories are irreconcilable with the Haarlem tradition, 
with Zell's account of the relation between Dutch and Mainz 
printing and with bibliography in general. 

It is not surprising that Enschede's theories celled forth others 
from Zedler [Verdffenil. i. 34), who argues as follows; Ensched6 
says rightly that the type of the Hague Dutch Donatus is more 
defective than that of any other 15th-century book, more than even 
that of the Paris Donatus. Such types could not have been cast 
from a copper matrix. But a printer who had derived his art of 
casting tjrpes from Gutenberg or one of his pupils, would hardly, 
after the introduction of the steel stamp and the copper matrix 
(necessary for manufacturing the small types of the 1454 Indul- 
gences), have returned to the casting of a small type from a leaden 
matrix, and used, moreover, a process which remained, in its 
consequences, behind that of Gutenberg. Zedler then points to 
a peculiarity of the earliest Dutch mcunabula already mentioned 
above, namely, the sign of contraction connected with some letters 
by a fine stroke, which he says is not (!) found in the Dutch blotk- 
books, or in the Dutch MSS. He thinks, therefore, that this stroke 
was required by the method of casting this type. 'Fhe stamp for 
making the matrix cannot have been a staff, on the lower end of 
which the reversed letter was cut, but a mere letter without any 
footing. Consequently, it must have consisted of lead, not wood, 
and have been manufactured in the same way as Gutenberg’s type 
was made, according to Enschede. Every sign of contraction had to 
be one whole with the letters to which they belonged to prevent 
their being shifted during the process of printing. The letters 
cast from the matrix made in this way had as foot a thin square 
plate which enclosed the letter but no staff, owing to the mode of 
making the .stamp and the matrix. If the Dutch printer had in- 
tended to cast a tyro with a staff by means of a casting tool, however 

E rimitive, he would not have required the thin pmte. But his 
jtters, with a thin plate as their foot, required to be pasted on a sheet 
of stiong paper, so as to be firmly connected in words and sentences 
for the purpose of printing. Hence the printer could regulate the 
spaces Mtween the words, without usinff, like Gutenberg, spaces 
of a definite width for this purp^, so tmt he had no trouble in 
making the lines end evenly. From such a printing-surface with 
a firm footing, it was possible, after the ground had become hard, 
to obtain impressions just as from movable types enclosed in the 
forme. Zedler was told by an expert that, tecnnically, there was 
nothing against such an explanation, but, he say^, if it were correct, 
it would not solve the question, not yet satisfactorily answered, 
as to what wo have to understand by tne printed Duten Donatuses. 
The " doctrinal jett6 en molle " of Jean le Robert and the libri 
impressi, mentioned under the year 1450 in the Memorial of the 
monastery Weidenbach in Cologne would then be books printed 
from suen printing plates with separately cast letters. In this 
way Zells' account in the Cologne Cnronicle would be confirmed (!). 
We should also understand why the Dutch, though knowing the 
art of casting types, only printed Donatuses and similar small 
schoolbooks, for which there was much demand, for in the present 
day, stereotype-printing is likewise used for books which, when 
editions follow each otner rapidly, have to be printed unaltered. 
In this case Gutenberg would not be the inventor of the cast letter. 
But the Dutch could not claim, with Enschede, the honour of the 
invention of movable metal types. They invented the casting 
of letters, but it would be Gutenberg's merit to have invented the 
I movable cast t3q>es. At any rate he would be the inventor of the 
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casting-instimxxiient whereby the letter ^th the became inde- 
pendeatr thiut is movable. I'he early I^tch printing letter, which 
could only be used by bcin^ firmly tooted on a plate, would liave 
missed its real value ior printing, its tree movabality. 

Zedler, tor waul of data, cannot say where and when Gutenberg 
learnt the teclmics of early Dutch printing, though the Cologne 
Chfonick tells us that from this printing his work began. But he 
thinks that the secret arts which occupied Guten^rg at Strassburg. 
and which, when the documents are impartiaUy (1) considered, 
can be regarded as nothing but experiments in tlie printing of 
books, are earlier than 1440. Ho will not decide whot&r Guten- 
berg has been in Holland, or whether this historical kernel is the 
foundation of the Coster legend ( 1 ) of Adrianus Junius which is 
independent of the Cologne Chronicle, Anyhow, Gutenberg still 
required ten years of hard work and troublesome experiments 
liefore he, basing himself on the early Dutch printing, whatever 
this may have been, could become tlie inventor of the present mode 
of printing books. 

We here see how Enschede’s theories give rise to Zedler ’.s structure 
of theories, Wlien tlic former says that Gutenberg chose for his first 
work the large letters of ana because the Abklatsch-method 
(invented [?] by him) was only fit for large letters, he forgets that 
the printers of these Bibles, wishing to a^ly their new art to the 
production of copies of the Bible in a i^eoies' way than tlie scribes 
of their lime were able to do, had, of necessity, to design their 
types from the large ornamental church-hand then in vogue for 
]&bles, Psalters, Missals, &c. For the same reason they prepared 
difierent, much smaller, types for the Indulgences of 1454, as the 
manuscript copies of these Indulgences, handed to thorn as " copy," 
were written in the bastard Roman t^k-hand used for su^ 
documents. When the arts of casting typos and of printing with 
them found their way to Mainz they were new m that city, but 
they came there already well developed, and the printers, whoever 
they were, knew how to prepare themselves for any book or docu- 
ment which it was thought desirable to print. But of these 
questions Enschod^ takes no account. He ascribas the two Bibles to 
Gutenberg, because Dziatzko has done so, without inquirmg whether 
Gutenberg (not Pfister) had. after all, anything to do with B**^. 

Zedior’s theories, partly developments, partly corrections of those 
of ICnschcd^'s, arc tmsed on the misapprenen.sion that a peculiarity 
in the CoBterian types, i.e, the connexion of the signs of contractions 
by a fine stroke with the letters over which they stand, does not 
occur either in the Dutch blockbooks or in the Dutch MSS. This 
connexion, however, far from being not found, is a conspicuous 
feature in the Dutch blockbooks and MSS., and being faith- 
fully repu-oduced in the Costerian types, .shows how near these types 
atarid to the block-printing and MS. periods. Zed lor does not 
explain how he would print with the plate-footed types, pasted on 
strong paper, which he aacribes to Coster. Nor does he say whether 
he ever examined tlic Costerian. editions of the Speculum, tkmaluses, 
&c., to see whether they showed any traces of such awkward 
Contrivance.s. 

After having done justice, we hc^, to these latest theories, 
which, in spiito of their great length, leave many thines unexplained, 
it is a pleasure to read once more Junius’s unvarnished account of 
the Haarlem tradition, which contains no intricate theories, but a 
simple explanation of the nse and progress of printing with mov- 
able (me&l) types in that city. The reading of it shows that 
real facts can be explained in a few words, while theories require long 
explanations, first for explaining away the real facts, and then for 
explaining the thoories, which after all lead us astray. 

i'hc shape and manufacture of the types used as early as c. 1470 
do not seem to haye differed materially Irom those of the present 
Shmmmof •/ThU^ IS evident (i) from the shape of the old 

BmiSoat which we/o discovered in 1878 in the bed of the 

Lyons, opposite the site of one of the 
L5th.>9ftife|ltfy of that city, and which 

there is i;eai^ to hekmged once to one of those pre^, and 

were used by^t^w jorfy pffitttecs, of Lyons; (2) from a . page m Joh. 
Nider's Lfpm by Conrad Homburch at Cologne in 

i47t>, which the |peci4<mtaL impression of a type, pulled up 

from its placei' 4 fif tj^ o(f printu^ by the ink-baU, and laid at 
lengtluupoa of t)be forme, thus leaving its exact profile in- 

dented uponfw”^e;-(3) from an entirely similar page (foL 4b) in 
Libif di laudibut gloetoeae Virgunis (Cologne, c. 1468). From 

th« nmall circle appealing in the two last mentionod types, it is 
presumed that the letters were pierced laterally by a circular hole, 
did fiot penetrate the whole thicknoBS of the letter, and served, 
Ifjbe the nick of modOhk types, to ofiable the compositor lo tell by 
touch which way < to set the letter in his stick. The fact that in 
two oases the letter lyks puUed up from the forme seems to 
show that tlve Ifnt could not have been threaded. 

Vide. FIneschl) Stencke &opra la stampena di Ripoli, 

p. 40 (Floveipcoi> gfdi), gives an extract from the cost-book of the 
I^oU prefss, about p ^bich shows that steel, brass, copper, 

tin, lead and iron iifWf wure all used m the manufacture of types 
at that period.! ^ ^ 


I On tbr above theditn dmd typos consult T. B. Reed, Old English 
Letter Ftntmhdes, pp. 3-1& 


‘ ’ tIHfrEORY 

History ^ tki Earliest T fadstpi^jnnd nomenclature 
of the earliest types are wacticaHy a conthwfatidh of the historv- 
and nomenclature of characters figured ^ the earliest 
blockbooks, wood-engraviags and MSS. For ii^nce, Gothic 
type was first used, say, about the year 1^45 ; bot Gothic writing, 
of whidi that type was an imitation, was already known and 
used about the second half of the 12th century and can be 
traced still farther back (see above). Agaga,, the pure Roman 
type, which appeared about 1464, is nothihg but an imitation 
of what in palaeography is called the Caroline minuscule, a hand- 
writing which was already fully developed towards the end of 
the 8th century (sec Palaeography). 

The broad outlines of the history of the earliest types are 
as follows : — 

Gothic type, of the anplar or pointed kind, was firs^ used by 
the Haarlem printer of the Speculum, Dofiattts, &c. (see specimen 
No. I, taken from the British Museum copy of the 
Speculum humanae salvaiionis, mixed Latm edition), Outhle. 
prestimably c. i445‘ An entirely smiflar but larger type (No. 2, 
taken from the British Museum copy of Ludovicus [^ntanus] de 
Roma, Singularia) was used, presumably by the same printer, 
c. 1465-1470. Gothic tjree appeared in Germany as a church type 
in 1454 ' in the 31 -line Indulgence, presumably printed by Johan 
Gutenberg at Mainz (No. 3, from the Gfittii^en copy), and in the 
30-line Indulgence (No. 4, taken from the British Museum copy), 
printed by Peter Schoeffer at Mainz. Type No. 3 was also used 
about the same time for the 36-linc Bible, and type No. 4 for the 
42-line Bible. Two much larger Gothic types appeared in the Psalter 
of published by Fust and Schoeffer (.see Bernard, Origine, 

pi. vii.). In Italy Gothic type appears in 1468 (No. 5, taken from 
the Bntish Museum copy of Ucero, De oratore, published at Rome by 
Ulr. Hahn, the 15th of December 1468, in small Roman type, 
with imprint in Gothic), but in a more rounded forin; it is practica% 
the ordinary Italian writing influenced by the Gothic. In France 
Gothic began to be used in 1473; in England it appears first in 
Caxton's type about the year 1480.'-^ It was amployea extensively 
in a great many of the earliest presses all a\^cr Europe, and con- 
tinued to be used largely at all times, especially for Bibles, law 
books, royal proclamations, &c., and even to this day it is the 
national character of Germany. It is now usually called letire de 
forme, black letter or English in English-speaking countries, lettre 
ftanumd in Holland, and fractur in Germany. 

Bastard Italian or bastard Roman was introduced in 1454 at 
Mainz in the 31-linc (No. 6) and 30-line (No. 7) Indulgences. Jt is 
also called lettre de somme, some think from the Summa 
of Thomas Aquinas, printed in the type of the BiWe of 7**,?*^ 
1462 by Fust and Schoeffer. Vancties of this kind 
01 type were, like the Gothic, much used by the earliest 
printers, as, for instance, the printer of the 1460 Catholiem, Mentelin 
of Strassburg, c. 1460, and Ulrich Zell- at Cologne, c. 1466, &c. In 
England it appeared m the first three books printed (1478, 1479) 
at Oxford (No. 8, taken from 'the British Museum copy of Jerome's 
Expositio in Simbolum Apostolorum, wrongly dated 1468 for 1478). 

Roman type, the Caroline minuscule of palaeography, was first 
used m Germany about 1464, Strassburg, by the printer whose 
fount of type is known by a peculiarly shaped R, and ^ 
who on that account is usually called " the R pi inter"' Hawaii. 
(No. 9, taken from the British Museum copy of Durandus, Rationale, 
of which the Basel library possesses a copy which Was bought in 
1464),® In Italy it appears m 14O5 at Subiaco (see Bernard, pi. xii. 
No. 19), at Rome in 1467 {op. cit. pL xii. No. 20), but in all its purity 
at Venice in 1469, used by Johannes of Smres (op. dt.jl. xii. 
No. 25), and at Paris in 1470 {op. cit. pi. xiii. No. 25). In ^giand 
it was not used before rsifi, whea Richard Pynson, prfrited lice’s 
Oratio in Pace nuperrwta (sec facsimile in Vtced^sTypeFomdries, p.g2) , 

Burgundian type, or gro^ batarde or Secretary, was first used 
1471^1472 by Colard Mansibn at Bruges (No. ro, taken ^om^thc 

British Museum copy of La Controversie de Kohlesse^ ci, 

c. 1471-1472). With a somewhat similar type (No. it, 
taken from the British Museum copy of the ReCujelpf William 
Caxton is pre.sumed to have printed, likewise at , Bruges; a set of 
five books, of which the RecuycU 6f the History bf Tfoyc, a trans- 
lation of a work by Raoul le Fdvre, is ,the pest known and Was 
probably printed c. 1471.’* To this same clasi belong the first type 
(No. 12, ficom the British Miiaeum cop^ of the 'Dictesf^ used m 
England by William Caxton for l^e ptifting of Dictes and Sayings 
of the Philosophers (Nov. r8, and that used by the jjririter 

of St Albans (No. 13, taken' from the ^Cambridge Univea^Ty 
Library copy of Aug. Dactus, BUgande). It was an imitation of 
the manuscript hand of the Engheh and Butgundl^ iseribes 6f the 
15th century, and, after having figured for a long time in several 
of the early London and provincial presses, was about 1534 entirely 
superseded by the Efigush blacl^ letter. Tb this class of type 

S’ See Bkadea tdfe^of C(urroia^|^,tavii. 

t See Jules JUl mpmme A Fans, p. 21^ 

* Cf. Blades, Life of Cemtam ' 
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No. i.—Sptcul^ typ*. No. s.^Poirtanue type, 

*• *445 (f). ■ c. 14^0 it). ^ 
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■fessa-. 
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Nos, 3 and 6.-— iMaina si^Bne 
Indulgence, 1454. 


Nos. 4 and 7.— Maina 30-line 
Indul^ce, 1454. 


jpittttlercD 


No* 5*^^oero> X>b orolora, 

X468. 

J^uieeftqiM 
meetus fc^r 
bat afFectutn 

No. 8. — Jerome's ExposHio 
(1468), 1478. 


No* lor^ontrotmeie daNeibUtmif 

c. 1471-147*. 

Hetnilitniisdie 

c(nttl».Nded 

antonomaGce 

No. 9.— Durandus, c. 1464. 


OoiedjBfliiv, ltd •( jtta 

Ifcaemcioii anbi 


Na Tt.^Recuyell 0/ ibe Hiit, 
of Tfoyc, c, 1471, 


f(Mtt«i(n8imopft6te: 
i|ii0!O«im&Ct]Nni 

No. 13. — Aug. Dactus, Elegancie, 1479. 


No. X2 .— cmd 
1477. 



Cminry (New York, 1884); William Blades, JAo £*/« of 

Bernard, Origins ds I'imprinum, vol. i 
pte. m.-xui, (Paris, 1853); placidus Braun, i^oHtia d$ libru ttb 
u$qus ;amum i4fr9 m^ssh (Augsburg, 
i ^ Humphreys, of (hi Art of Printing, fol. (London, 

d4r GesailscK fur Typenkundo d$s jj. 
^d. %k Collyn* Rud. Haupt* H. O. Lan^, 
K HfleWer, V. Madsen, E. Voulli 6 me, vol. i,, &c. {oao facs. publShed 
Wp2»& 1907-- ); The WooUey [Geo. Dunn), Photographs of 

ii^am Typoe (4w>,^wgned to anpplcnjwit publish examples with 
^fer^oa to tho Britjii Museum Mex 1899-1904, 5 pta., folio; 
R, Burger Tfeuische. md Ualiomssho iuhimaheln, in geirium Naoh- 
Mdungen h^ausgog, ptsL i-a (ago ^ds.), folio (BecUn. 189a-. ); 

rT a series of, faca, folio (London, 

Ch. Enschedd, Pondems.do^eaxaeihres et imr maUnol ims les 
dui^^ au iqru s% 4 sJa. foUo (Haarlem. ,1908) ; Horace Hart, 

thierry-^, Premers 
w m sUete, folio (Paria 

1890) PnHsh Museum {FacstmtUs from Early Printed Boohe tn 
(^^7)4 3 ^ p!«.,fol*nj Type pacftmik^S^igty, foUnlOxfonJ* 1900- ). 

The types after 1500 best be lei^d ifrom the cataloguea dL 
thunders, amoM wjueh thow of Messrs. EnsclUed^ of^liS 

tmtdffn nsUa dampa^ (Romo, i6f»8); E^duew 4s#, 

fa ee, trouvwf, Cldude Lammfe, 4t© (Paris, X74ak 

x?54),; Les Car, 4e h mprtmeyig pie pounmi/ee io jounsy hvp (RarMh 


jAm^dam. 1707); Mproupa de pear, de Jeusqws Francois Pomet 
8vo (Brussels, i77x); ^chriftm ; .* * bey J, H,jPwwifritff,4to (Primk^ 
fort-w*Main, 1774 ) ;.Eprenm 4e$ car, ae la fond, de /. L. Urntmi 
8 VO (Paris, Bpeeemides oar, da h$ fond, do J. 1 . de Boedimi.' 
8vo^(Bni88«ls, X777) ;.Pmm van LeUeren mike gegooHm warden door 
ii o Hague* * 7 ^)? PardopraphU, by Edmund 

Bty. ^o (London, 179^,; and Manuakdvpographico, byO. Bodoni, 
4x0 (fmrma, 18x8). ; . , ; 

Ptinters dffgr //dy,—* Though the Cologne Chronicle of 1499 
demes to Maiitt the honour of the invention of the art of printing, 
it was right in asserting that, after it had been brought there 
from Holland, it became more masterly and exact, andi more 
and more artistic, purii^ the first half-centuiy pf printing a 
good many printers distinauiahed themselves by the beauty,; 
excellence and literary value of their productions. Wc may 
^ntion as such : Johan Fust and Peter Schoeffer at Mainr; 
Johan Mentelin and Heinrich Eggestein at Strassburg; Ulrich 
at Colome; Sweynheym and Paxmarts at Subiaco and at 
Rome; Nicolas Jenson at Venice; Anton Koberger at Nurem*- 
berg; Ketelaer and Dc Leempt at Utrecht; Johan Vefdencr at 
Louvain, Utrecht and Kuilenburg; Gerard Leeu at Gouda; 
Johan of Westphalia at Louvain; and William (jaxton (g.o.) 
at Westminster. 

Very soon the demand for books increased, and with it came a 
reduction in their prias. This caused a decline in the exe- 
cution of print]^, which begins to be appreciable about 1480 
in some localities, and may be said to have become general 
towards the end of the 15th century. At all times, however/ 
we find some printers raise their art to a great height by tbe.| 
beauty of their types and the literary excdlence of their pr«K» 
ductions. Among the later printers we may mention the AJdi 
of Venice (1490 to 159^); G. B. Bodoni of Parma (1 768-^1 8i3>,‘ 
Tohn Amerbach at Basel (1492-1516); John Froben at Basel 
(1496-1527); Jol^ Baakerville at Birmingham (1750-1775); 
the house of Weichel, first at Paris {c. 1530-^1572), afterwards 
at PVankfoit; Christ^er Plantin at Antwerp (1554-1589); 
the Elzevirs, first at LOiden, afterwards at Amsterdam (1580- 
1680); Antoii^ Veratd at Paris (1485-1513); Josse Bade or 
Badius at Paris (i 495 "^S 35 ); the Etiennes at Paris (leoa-' 
1598). 

The Italic type ^ in said to be an imitation of the handwriting of 
Betotar^ and was mtrwduced by Aldus Manutiua o£ Venice Jor 

itoBc, 


the purpose of printing his projectetT small edition of 
the classics The cutting of it — ' ’ ' ~ 


^ was entrustod to Fia»* 

cesoo da Bologna, an wtjst who is presumed to be tdentioal With 
the painter Francesco FrUncia or Raibolini. The fount is a " tower 
case '' only, the capitals bang ISocnan in fora, It contaioB a Ime 
number of tied letters* to imitate handwriting, but is quite free teem 
contraptions and ligatures. It was first used in the Virgil of 1500. 
Aldus produced six different sises between 130X and 1558. U was 
cofunterseited almost hnmediately in Italy, at Lyons and etoewhere^ 
CWgiaally it was called Venetian or AJdiae* but subsequently ItaHo 
t™. except in Germany and Holland, where it is called “ cufiive,’' 
Italians also ad<^ed the Latin name '* oharacteres cutnivi ecu 
cancellnrii/' In England it was first used by Wyniwa de Worde 
in Wakefield’s.<h'n/fe in 1524. The cliaracter was at first intended 
and used for ttiCientiro text of classical works. When it became 
more general, it was emptoyed to , distinguish portions of a book not 
properly betonging to the work* aueh as introductions, prefaces, 
indexes, notes, the text, itsrif beiggiin Romm. Later it was vmdi 
m toe text for quotations, and finally/ served the dkiuMe part of 
emphaairiag certain words in some works, nmdi in others, chiefly 1' 
translations of toe Bible, of marking words not rightly fonteitt a . 
psut i of the text. ' i f ' f v f 

Greek type {minmcules) first occurs in Cioero. De ptinted 

at Mains in 1465 by Fust and Schoefier. The fount used larudo 
and imperfect, many of toe letters being ordinary Latin. 

IntoesanwyeapSweynWymiuiidBannartsttsedagood 

Greto letter tor some qI> the quotarions in their edi^ of Laclankius 
(8^ for tostaace, leaves txa. xqa, 36a. 139, 140I; but the supply wa3 
evidwitly sh^ at first.; ^ aome of the quotations in toe first 
part of the book wore left blank to be filled in by hand. The fiist 
^ ^Uy printed in Greek minuacttles was the Grammar of 
Lascana by Fmavismua, at Mtlan in 1476, in types stated to have 
^n cut and cast by Demetrtos, of Crete. The fount contatos 
bmattoaga aocenta and some hgaturcs. The headings to the 

- ' ^ ' 

tiThese on the; va^ 

taken from. T.. B. Reed's History of the 
p. 50 seq. (London, 1887). 1 


are for toe^>inMt part 
Engiisk LaUar Founaries, 
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chapters axe wholly in capitals. The Anihologia graeca of Laa- 
carw was pxinted at Florence in 1494 wholly in Greek capitals 
iUtterae majusculae), and it is stated in the preface that they were 
designed alter the genuine models of antiquity to be found in the 
inscriptions on medals, marbles, &c. Hut as late as 1493 Greek type 
was not common, for in that year the Venice printer Symon Bevilaqua 
issued Tibullui^, ('rtulhis and Properiius, with blanks left in the com- 
mentary for tiic tircck quotations. In England Greek letters ap- 
peared lor the first time in 1.519 in W. de Worde’s edition of Rod. 
Wb If ton's Gyammatica, where a few words are introduced cut 
ill wood. C ast types were used at CambridRc in Galen's De tempera- 
mentis, translated by Linacrc, and printed by Siberch in T52r, who 
styles himself the first Greek printer in England; but the' quotations 
in the* Galen arc very sparse, and Sibcrch is not known to have 
printed any entire book in Greek. The first printer who possessed i 
Greek types in any quantity was Reginald Wolfe, who hel^ a royal I 
patent as printer in Greek, Latin and Hebrew, and printed in I 
1543 two Homilies of Chiyso.stom, edited by Sir John Cheke, the * 
hrst Greek lecturer at Cambridge, tn Edinburgh, in 15O3, and as 
late as 1579, the space for Gret^k word.s was lefi blank in printing, 
to be filled in by hand. 

The Oxford University Press, re-established in 1585, was well 
supplied with Greek tvyies, which were used in the Chrysostom of 
I5a(). About 1607 Sir Henry Savilc introduced Greek types (vulgarly 
called on account of their beauty “ the silver letter ‘^) into Eton 
College, for printing his edition of St Chrysostom (8 voJs., 1610-X613, 
John MortonT and other Greek authors. Ho afterwards presented 
this type to tlie univer.sity of Oxford, in 1632 Cambridge applied 
to Oxford for the loan of a Greek fount to print a Greek Testament, 
and the same university made an offer in 1700 for the purchase of 
a fount of the kmg’s Greek at Paris, but withdrew on the French 
Academy insisting as a condition that every work printed should 
bear the imprint " charactcribus Graecis e typographeo regio Parisi- 
ensi.” It should not be forgotten that the large number of ligatures 
in the Greek of that day made the production of a fount a serious 
business. The Oxford Augustin Greek comprised no fewer than 354 
matrices, the great primer 456, and Fournier’s fount showed even 
776 different sorts. The Dutch founders effected a gradual reduction 
oi the Greek typographical ligatures. Early m the 19th century 
a new fashion of Greek, for which Person was sponsor and furnished 
the drawings, was introduced, and has remained the prevailing 
form to this day. Cf. Rob. Proctor, The Pnnting of Greek in the 
XVth Century, folio (Oxford, 1900). 

The first Hebrew types are generally supposed to have appeared 
in 1475 in Petrus Niger’s Tractatus contra perfidos Judaeos (leaf 10), 
Hmhrmw printed by Conrad Fyner at Esslingen. Dc Rossi stales 
99 raw, ^ Hebrew work in four folio volumes entitled Arba 

Turim, of Rabbi Jacob ben Asher, was printed in 1475 at Pieve di 
Sacco in Austrian Italy, while in the same year, a few months earlier, 
Salomon Jarchi’s Comment, on the Pentateuch appeared at Reggio 
in Italy, printed in the Rabbinical character. Numerous other 
Hebrew works followed before 1488, in which year the first entire 
Hebrew Bible was printed, with points, at Soncino, by a family 
of German Jews. The first English book in which any quantity 
of Hebrew t5rpe was used was Dr Rhys’s Cambro-Brytannicae Cym~ 
raocoeve lin^ae institutiones, printed by Thomas Orwin in 1592, 
though already in 1524 Hebrew characters, but cut on small blocks 
of wood, were used by W. de Worde in Rob. Wakefield’s Oratio. 
The Hebrew fount made use of in. Walton’s Polyf^tt in 1657 was 
probably the first important fount cut and cast in England, though 
there y^ere as yetTio matrices there for Rabbinical Hebrew. In 
the beginning of the i8th century Amsterdam was the centre of ^e 
best Hebrew piantii^ in Europe. 

The first book* printed in Arabic types is said to be a Diiemale 
Graeoorum AjraiunC pnniieA at Fano in Italy in 1514.^ Two years 
. .. later fr. P.^P^irus’s ^oly^loU Psalter, comprising the 

Armoic, ^Ai^bicV^«iofig was printed at Genoa; and two years 
later a rAdMn in Arabic is i^d to« have been printed at Venice. In 
1505 an ^^lociibulary at Granada had the words printed in 

Gothic letters %i 1 |r the 4 faoic points placed over them; and in other 
presses whote'l^ern w^re ito Arabic types the language was expressed 
in Hebrew in wood. De Gui^nes and others mention 

a foilnt of .iwi 64 l^uyd’*by Gromors in Pans in i539*-i5^o to prjnt 
Postd’s Grammafk^ In England some Arabic words were introduced 
in Wakefield’s OrctHp of 1524, but apparently cut on small blocks 
of wood. In Minton’s Uucior in linguas, 1617, the Arabic words 
are printed in Italic characters. Laud's gift of Oriental MSS. to 
{Oxford in 1035, an<|||^the appointment of an Arabic lecturer, were 
tha^rst real iijx^ntiVes to the cultivation of the language by English 
s(^plara. Previous to this it is stated that the Raphelengius Arabic 
Press at Leklcn hacfvbejh purchased by the English Orientalist, 
William BedweU; but, it it was brought to England, it does not 
appear to haye^been imTnediately made use of. The Arabic words 
in Thomas Oratw de linguae Arabicae utilitate, printed at 

Oxford in 1639, W 9 »P written in by hand. 

Striae type,- probilbly cut in wood, first appeared in Postel’s 
Lie^arum XII . AlphaMa, printed in Paris in 1538; but the char- 
adtm '^c so rud<f in form and execution as to be scarcely letfeible. 

^ See Paaaet vii. 2. 


In 1555, however, Postel assisted in cuttina th6 punches for thh ' 
Syriac Peshito New Testament, printed at Yiettha* in 4to, the first 
portion of the Scriptures, and apparently the first book, . 

printed in that language. In 1569-1572 Plantin at ^ynac, 
Antwerp included the Syrii^c New J'estament in hiS and 
roissueci it in a separate form in 1574. In England Syriac was 
usually expressed in the earlier works in Hebrew chaira^ets. But in 
1652, when the prospectus and preliminary specimen oif Walton's 
Polyglott wore issued, we find Syriac type in use. 

Of the Armenian character the press of the Vatican possessed a 
good fount in 1591, when Angelo Roccha showed a specimen in 
his Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana. A psalter is said 
to have been printed at Rome in 1565, and Rowe Mores ^”®*"*** 
mentions doubtfully a lituw^ printed at Cracow in 1549. Armenian 
printing was practised in Fai*is in 16^33; but the Armenian bishops, 
on applying to France for assistance In printing an Armenian Bible, 
m 1602, were refused, and went to Rome, whore, as early as 1636, the 
press of the Propaganda had published a specimen of its Armefiiaii 
matrices. The patriarch, after fifteen months’ residence in Rome, 
removed to Amsterdam, whore he established an Armenian press, 
and printed the Bible in 1666, which was followed in 1668 by a 
separate edition of the New Testament. In 1669 the press was 
set up at Marseilles, where it continued for a time, and was ulti- 
mately removed to Constantinople. In England the first Arme- 
nian type was that presented by Dr Fell to Oxford in 1667. The 
alphabet given in the prolegomena of Walton’s Polyglott was cut 
in wood. 

Of Elhiopic the earliest type appeared in Polken’s Psalter and 
Song of Solomon, printed at Rome in 1513. The work was reprinted 
at cologne, in 1518, in Potken’s Polyglott Psalter. In . 

1548 the New Testament was printed at Rome by some otatopic. 
Abyssinian priests. The press of the Propaganda issued a specimen 
of its fount in 1631, and again in Kircher's Prodromus Coptus in 1636 
Erpemus at Leiden had an Elhiopic fount, which in 1626 vvas 
acquired by the Elzevirs. Usher attempted to procure the fount for 
England; but, his attempt failing, punches were cut and matrices 
prepared by the London founders for the London Polyglott, which 
showed the Psalms, Canticles and New Testament in the Ethiopic 
version. 

Of Coptic the press of the Propaganda possessed a fount, and a 
.weeimen was issued in 1636, in which year also Kircher’s Prodromus 
Coptus appeared from the same press. In England 
David Wilkins's edition of the New Testament was Coptic. 
printed in 1716 from Coptic typos cast with matrices which Dr Fell 
had presented to Oxford in 1667. The alphabets shown in the 
introduction and prolegomena to the London Polyglott of 1655 and 
1657 were cut in wood. 

Of Samaritan the press of the FYopaganda had a fount in 16.36, 
and the Paris Poly^ott, completed m .1645, contained the enrirc 
Pentateuch in type, the punches and matrices of which 
cialtv 


had been speci^Iy prepared under Le Jay’s direction. 


Samaritan. 

The fount used for tJie London Polyglott ^in 1657 is admitted to have 
been an English production, and was probably cut under the super- 
vision of Usher. 

With Slavonic type a psalter was printed at Cracow as early as 
1491, and reprinteci in MonteneCTo in 1495. The only Slavonic 
fount in England was that given by Dr Fell to Oxford, 
and this, Mores states, was replaced in 1695 by a fount Slavonic. 
of the more modem Russian character, purchased probably at 
Amsterdam. The Oratio Dominica in 1700 gives a specimen of 
this fount, but renders the Hieronymian version i*^ « 1 

copper-plate. Modern Slavonic, better known as Kueeian, 
Russian, is said to have appeared first in portions of the Old Testa- 
ment, printed at Prague m 1 51 7-1 5 19. Ten years later there was 
Russian type in Venice. A Russian press was established at Stock- 
holm in 1625, and in 1696 there were matrices in Amsterdam, from 
which came the types used in Ludolph’s Grammatica Russica, 
printed at Oxford in that year, and whence also, it is said, the t3rpes 
were procured which furnished the first St Petersburg press, estab- 
lished in 1711 by Peter the Great. Mores notes that in 17^ there 
was no Russian type in England, but that Cottrell was at that time 
engaged in preparing a fount. It does not appear that this project 
vma carried out, and the earliest Russian in England was cut by 
Dr Fry from alphabets in the Vocabuiaria, collected and published 
for the empress of Russia in 1786-1789. 'This fount appeared in the 
Pantographia in 1799. 

A fount of the Etruscan character put by William Caslon about 
1733 ioT Swinton of Oxford^ was a^ijiarlently the first produced, 
Fournier in 1766 showed an alphabet engraved in metal _ 
or wood, In 1771 the Propaganda published a specimen »"*■«•** 
of their fount, and Bodom of t’arma in 1806 exhibited d third in his 
Oratio Dominica. 

Runic types were first used at Stockholm in a Ruiiiic and Swedish 
AlphabeUmum, printed in 161 u The fount, which was cast at 
the expense of the king, was afterwards acqiliitd by oamie 
the university. About the sanje time Runic t3pe was Knme, 
used at Upsala and at Copenhagen. Voskens of Amsterdam had 
matrices about the end of that centum and it was from Holland 
that Francis Junius is supposed to nave procured the matrices 
which, in 1677, he presented to Oxford. This fount appears in the 
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Orado X>minic($ erf 1700, aild in Hipto’s TM$stmu$ (I703--'I705), 
and it remain^ the only one |n BXigland. 

Matrices of Gothic t3rpe were presented to Oxford by Francis 
Junius in 1677, and a fount of them was used for the Oratio Dommica 
OaiMtL ^700 and in Hickes’s Thisamus. A different fount 

uQtatfh Ohamberlayne's Orado Dominica, printed 

at Amsterdam in 17x5. Caslon cut a fount which appear^ in his 
first specimen in 1734. This and the Oxford fount were the only 
two in England in 1620. 

Founts of Icelandic, Swedish and Danish were included in Junius's 
gift to Oxford in 1677, and were, perhaps, specially prepared in 
Holland. The first-named & shown in the Oratio 
Dominica oi 1700 and in Hickes's Thesaurus. Printing 
had been practised in Iceland since 1531 .when a Brm&ry 
was printed at Hoolum, in types rudely cut, it is alleged, in wood. 
In 1574, however, metal types were provided and several works 
produced. After a p^od of decline, printing was revived in 1773, 
and in 1810 Sir George M'Kende reported that the Hoolum press 
possessed eight founts of t^e, of which two were Roman, and the 
remainder of the common Icelandic character, which, like the Danish 
and Swedish, bears a close resemblance to the German. 

For the Anglo-Saxon language the first type was cut by John 
Day in 1567, under the direction of Archbishop Parker, and appeared 
. - in ^Ifric's Paschal Homily in that year ancf m the 

MmrM ^Ifrdli res gesta of Asser Menevensis in 1574. Anglo- 

amxott, Saxon type was used by Browne in 1617, in Minsheu's 
Ductor in lin^uas; and Haviland, who printed the second edition 
of that work in 1626, had in 1623 made use of the character in Lisle's 
edition of iElfric’s Homily, 

The first fount of Irish character was that presented by Queen 
Elizabeth to O' Kearney in 1571, and used to print the Catechism 
/ . which appeared in that year in Duolin, from the press 

irfM. Franckton. But the fount is only partially Irish, 

many of the letters being ordinary Roman or Italic, It was used 
in several works during the early years of the 17th centu^, and as 
late as i()52 in Godfrey Daniel's Christian printed in Dublin. 

The Irish seminaries abroad were better supplied with Irish type. 

new type was cut by Moxon, and appeared in 1681 in Boyle's 
New Testament, printed by Robert Evenngham. 

The earliest specimen of music type occurs in Higden's Poly- 
chronicon, printed by De Worde at Westminster in 1495. The 
square notes appear to have been formed of ordinary 
quadrats, and tne staff-lines of metal rules imperfectly 
joined. In Caxton's edition of the same work in 1482 tne space 
had been left to be filled up by hand. The plain-chant in the Mainz 
psalter of 1490, printed in two colours, was probably cut in wood. 
Hans Froschauer of Augsburg printed music from wooden blocks 
in X473, and the notes in Burtius's Opusculum Musices, printed 
at Bologna in 1487, appear to have been produced in the same 
manner; while at Lyons the missal printed by Matthias Hus in 
1485 had the staff only printed, the notes being intended to be filled 
in by hand. About 1 500 a musical press was established at Venice 
by Ottavio Petrucci, at which were produced a series of mass-books 
with lozenge-shaped notes, each being cast complete with a staff-line. 
In 1513 he removed to Fossombrone, and obtained a patent from 
Leo 'X. for his invention of types for the sole printing of figurative 
song {cantus figuratus). Before 1550 several European presses 
followed Petrucci's example, and music type was used, among other 
places, at Augsburg in 1506 and 1511, Parma in 1526, Lyons in 1532 
and Nuremberg in 1549. In 1525 Pierre Hautin cut punches' of 
lozenge-shaped music at Paris. Round notes were used at Avignoif 
in 1532. In England, after its first use, music-printing did not 
Income general till 1550, when Grafton printed Marbecke's Book 
of Common Prayer, " noted " in movable type, the four staff-lines 
being printed in red and the notes in black. There are only four 
different sorts of notes used— three square and one lozenge. About 
1660 the detached notes hitherto employed began to give place to 
the " new tyed note," by which the heads of sets of quavers could 
be joined. But at the dose of the 17th century music-printing 
from type became less common, on account of the introduction of 
stamping and engraving plates for the ppposc. Cf. Rob, Steele, 
The ^rliest English Music Printing, folio (London, 1903); Andr. 
Deakin, Mus. Bthlio^r., 8vo -(Birmingham, 1893)- 

Printing for the blind was first i^oduced in 178^ by Valentin 
Haiiy, the founder of the asylum ler blind children in Paris. He 
. # made use of a larg^ script character, from which fan- 

presai<Mis were taken pn a prepared mper, thf impressians 
tBosmaa, being so deeply sunk as to leave thdr marks m strong 
relief and legible to the, touch, Hafiy's pupils not only read in this 
way, but executed their own typography, and in 1756 printed an 
account of %eir institution and labours as a specimeii of their press. 
The first sem^ for the blind in England was opened in Liverpool 
in X79X, but printing in raised characters was not snccessfuUy accom- 
plished till 1827, w^n {Gall of the Edinbmvh asylum printed 
Gospel of St John ffrhn apgular;: types. . Alston, the treasurer of 
the Glasgow asyfamw intro^ced w ordinary Roman capitals in 
rdiel, and this aystsm was snbsaquenily improved Upon by the 
addition of the lower-case lettlsrs bv Dir Fry, the t)^loixnd«r, 
whose specimen gained the prise irf tm Edinburi^ Soemy ol Arts 


in 1837. Several rival systems have odmpeted in CnglaBid lor 
adoption, of Which the most impoxmt are those of Lucas, Fkme, 
Mo(m, Braille, Carton and Alston (see BbxiffrMiMa). 

The trouble and cost involved in the use of ^^iaifial director eady 
suggested the use of woodcht initials, and Erhaitl Ratdolt of Venioe, 
about 1475, is generally supposed to have beea the first taitimii. 
printer to introduce the litorag ftorenigs, cslUed also 
leUres tonmeures. or iypi tomatissiiki, which eventually superseded 
the hand-paintea initials. Caxton introduced one or two idnds in 
1484. Among the earlieat .to be used arC the sO-cUlh^ Lomhardic 
initials or capitals. The more elaborate initials,. snCl^^ those used 
in the Mainz indulgences and psalter, by Aldus at'Venioe, by Jobaon 
Schoefier at Mainz in 1^x8, by Tory and the Estiennei at Paxia, 
by Frbben at Basel, and by the other great prjnCerwHaf tiheir day^ 
were known as leUres Besides these, tllfe ordinary " tw^ 

line letters " or large plain capitals came into use; am tUM were 
generally cast, whilst the ornamental letters were for the mo^j: patt 
eiigmved on wood or metal. ; 

Type ornaments and flowers began, like the initials, wi^ the 
illuminators, and were afterwards out on wood or metal. The first 
printed ornament or vignette is supposed to be the 
scutum or arms of Fust and Schoeffer in some c^es 
of their 1457 Psalter, and of their edition of the Bible 
of 1462. There is no vignette in the Subiaco Dactandus of 1^5 (as 
stated by Mr Reed, Letter Foundries, p. 82). In Holtrop's Mofium. 
typogr, des Pays-Bas may be seen borders used by some of the 
earliest printers of Holland (1475-1490), which would not look bad 
even in the present time. Caxton in X490 used' ornamental pieces 
to form the border for his Fifteen 0*s. At the Sme time the Paris 
printers engraved stilt more elaborate border- pieces. At Venice 
entire frames were engraved in one piece, while Aldus as early as X495 
used tasteful head-piecte cut in artistic harmony with his Uwes 
grises. Early in the i6tb century we observe detached onlaments 
and flourishes which have evidently been cast from a matriX4 

Bibliography. — Besides the works' of Berjeau, Bernard, Blades, 
Hawkins, Hessels, Holtrop, Noel Humphreys, Koehler, Jules 
Philippe, T. B. Reed, Sotheby, Steele, Weigel, Ac., already mentioned, 
consult also Bigmore and Wyman, A Bibliography of Prindni 
(London, x88o); Geo. Wolfg, Pa " 


Geo. Wolfg, 

1793, &c.); Lud. Hain, Repertorium tiibliog, (Stui 
with indices by Conr. Burger (xSgi and x^8)$ by W,’ 

ad Hainii’^OpPingeri repar* 


'anzer, AnnaUs'typbg, (Nuremberg, 
ittgfit, 1826-1838), 


Copinger (1895-1902), and Appendices i 
torium, by Diet Reichling (1905-1909); Holtrdip, i: Caf.' /t6rorwm 
sec. xvo impressortm in bibl. Regia Hagana (the Hague, 1856); 
M. F. A. G. Campbell, Ann, ae la typoj, nierlandaise au ftv* 
siicle (the Hague, 1874); Rob. Sinker, A Cat. of the XV, Century 
Printed Boohs in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 
1876); W. Th. Lowndes, Bibliographer's Manned, by H. G. 
Bohn (London, 1858, &c.); J. C. Brunet Manuel du libtaire (Paris, 
x86o; four earlier editions); Th. F. Dibdin, Bibliotheca Spenceriana 


(^ndon, 1814, &c., and his other works); Enndn, Xatalog der 
incunabeln in der Stadt-Bihliotheh lu K6ln; Schoef^n, Vinaiciae 



La Ldgende de St Servais (Brussws, 1873); J- P* A. Madden, 
LeUres d'un bibliographe (Paris, 1868-1878); Wetter, Krit. Gesch. der 
Erfindung der Buchdrucherkunst (Mainz, 1836); A. de Vries, Eclair- 
cissemens sur Vhistoire de I'inv. de Vimpr, (the Hague, 1843); Jos, 
Ames, Typogr, Andquities (augmented by W. Herb^; Lonaon, 
*1785-1790); T. C. Hansard, Typographia (London, 1825); Thomas;^ 
Hist, of Printing in America (Albany, 1874); Th, Devinne, The 
Inv. of Print, (I^ndon, 187^; W. Skeen, Early Typography (Colombo, 
1872); Sam. Palmer, A C^eral Hist, of Ptint. (London, 1732); 
W. Young Ottley, Inquiry concerning the Jm, bf Print, (London, 
1863) ; Henry Bradshaw, A Classified Index of ihe /jth Century Boohs 
in the Collection of the late M, ], de Meyef (London, iSyc^ ; idem, Hiet, 
of th Fomis of Type gmd Woodcut Devices used by Printers in HoUemd 
in theiph Century (London, 1871); idem, The Printer off the Histo^ 
S. Albani (Cambridge, 186^ ; A. van der Linde, Haarlem Leg^d 
(]U>ndon, 1870); idem, Gutenberg (Stuttgart f88x) ; idem, Gesch, ^ 
Erfind. der Buchdrucherkunst (Berlin,! 18^) ; s^ao, Gesch. der f^ud, 
der Buchdruckerk, (Mainz, 1830) ; K. I^kentein, Gesch, der Buck- 
drucherh. (Leipzig, x8^); Lorck, Handb, d. Gesch. der Duchdruckerh, 
(L^paig, 1882); K. wexsimem, IlHistr, Gesch. der Buchdruckerk. 
(Viri^v i88a); M. Denis, Wiens Buehdruehergesch, bis /<6o\(Vienna, 
I782 )p;' .C. R. Hildebum, i< Century of Printing---4h0ilssues of the 
Press in Pennsylvania, ibSp-tySe (Philadelphia, J. Garcia 

Icazbdceta, Bthliogge^a Mextcaiih del eiA xvi, (Mexico, 1887); 
BiUimttphica (3 vols., London, i 895 -*r 89 ^: W. lE^es. Bibtio- 
graphical Miscellanies (Londpn, * C« M. Briquet, tAs Fuigranes. 
Diet, hist, des marques did papier (4 vi^a, Geneve, 1907); Kenr, 
Burger, Beitrdge tm InkrmMbtbUogr, (Leipzig, 1908) * Catdl, of 
Boohs primed tn the tsik mt Inis. pt. i. (Xxmdon, 'I908); 

Catal, of MSS, and Earfy Prkm Books in the library of J. Iwpont 
Morgan I3 vds., London, 1907) ; Agih. Christian, Origtnet de Pim^^ 
mene en France (Paris, i^): A. Clandin. Monum. de Pimprimerie 
h Poitiers (Paris, 1897); Idem, Histoire de Pimprimerie en France an 
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BtoM siicle (Paris, 1900-1904); W. P. Courtney, A RegisUr 
of National Bihliogfafky (2 vola., I^don, 1905); J. P. Edmond, 
Catal. of Early Printei Books in the library ot the Society of Writers 
to the Si^et (E^nburgh, 1906); Ebwald, Handschr, u, Jnkunabeln 
dew Gymnasialbtbliotk^k m Gothat 4to (Gotha^ 1 ^ 93 ) ; Will. J. van 
Eyi^^,Bibliogr. des Bi^es §i des Nohv, Testaments en langus frem^. 
(G^^e, 1900); John Fei^nson, Some Aspects of B&liograpXy 
(Edinburgh, 1900); G. Fumagalli, Lexicon typograpkicum Jialiae; 
hiction. gSogr. d'ltalie (Florence); Gravures sur dots tiries des livres 
franfats du xv^ siicle (Pans, 1868); Konrad Haebler, I'ypenroper- 
tanum der Hjfiegmdrucke (Halle, Z905, 1908); idem, Ty^grahtkte 
ibdrique du xv* sitcle (La Haye, Leipzig, 1902 ; 87 plates) ; idem, Bihlio- 
mpa ibertcadel sigU) xv. (La Haye, Leipzig, 1903); Otto Gtother, 
Die Wiegendrucke der Leipziger SamnUungen (Leipzig, 1909); Alb. 
Hubl, Dte Iphunalmln der BtUxoth, des Sitfies Sehotten in Wien (Vienna 
and Leipzig, 1904)} L‘Jmprimerie hors VEurope^ far un bibliophiU 
(Paris, 190a) ; Ad. Kniitgen, Incunabelntm Ad*. kathoL Gymnasium tu 
/f«7ige«5^aa< (Heiligenstadt, 1888); Paul I-acombe, d'heui/es 

imprm^s au xp et au xvt'^ siicle (Paris, 1907) ; Ad. I-ange, Peter 
Soxo^er (Leipzig, 1864); H. O. Lange, Analecta hibliograpkica 
(Copfcnhagen, 1906); F, Madan, The University Press at Oxford 
(Oxford, X908); Baron F. dd Marmol. DicHon. des pligranes ^amur, 
1900); fob. fac. Merlo, Ulrich Zell. ed. Otto Zaretzky (Cologne, 
X900) ; Henri Monceaux, Rouge ae Chabhs, caUigraphes et mtnta- 
turistes, graveurs et imprimeurs (Pans, 1896) ; R, A. Peadie, Printing 
at ' Brescia in the jjph Century (London, 1903); Mane Pellechct, 
Catal. gin6ral des dncunables hibliothdques publiques de France 
(Pans, 1897); M. A. PAricaud, Bihliogr. lyonnaise du xv* siicle 
(Lyons, ^8(>i) ; J. /Philippe, Origtne de Vimprimerie d Pam (Paris, 
1883) ; Guillaume Fichet, Introduction de Vimprimerie d Paris 
(Pans, 1892); Henr. R. PlomoTy Hist, of English Printing ^ 14^6-18^8 
(London, 1900); G. K. Redgrave, Erhard RatdoU and kis Work at 
(London, 1894); Fr. Reibcr, De primordiis artis imprimendi 
ac praectpue de inventione typograpkiae Harlemensi (Berol., 185O); 
Ph. Renouard, Bibhographie des impressions et des oeuvres de Josse 
Badins Ascensius^ 1460-/^35 (Paris, 1908) ; Seymourde Ricci, .4 Census 
of Caxtons (London, ioh, 1909); due de Rivoli, Bibliogr. des livres d 
figures vinit., 7^69- (Paris, 2892) ; Paul Schwenke, Untersuch. 
sur Geschichte des ersten Buchdruchs^ herausgeg. von der komgl. Bibl. 
tu Berlin (1990); L. C. Silvestre, Marques typograpkiques (Paris, 
1853) : Dav, E. Smith, Kara arithmetical in the library of Geo. Arthur 
Himpton of New Yotk (Boston and London. 1908); Henri Stein, 
Manuel de bibliographie gin. (Paris, 1897) ; C. H. Timperley, Encyclo- 
paedia of Literary and Typographical Anecdote (2nd ed., London, 
1842); Tijdschrift voor Poek^en biblioiheekweten (Antwerp, Ghent, 
1903); LAon Vall6e, Bibliogr. des bibliographies (Paris. 1897); Herm. 
Vamhagen, Eine Sammlung alter rtalien^ Drucke der Erlanger Univer- 
sitdtsbibliothxh (Erlangen, 1692); Ernst Voulli^me, Der BuchdruoH 
KOlns bis mm Ende des XV. J ahrkunderts ifiotin, 1903); idem,i)w 
Incmabeln def k6n. Universitdts-Bibl. tu Bonn (Leipzig, 1^4); 
W. H. J. Weale, BibHpgraphia Liturgica (London, 1886). 

The titles of other works on the invention, progress and process 
of printing, <fcc., may be learnt from the lists of books on sucli sub- 
jects in the works already quoted. Also the catalogues of second- 
nand booksellers, as Jos. Baehr (Frankfurt), Harrowitz (Berlin), 
Leo S. Olsohki (Florence), Bern. Quaritch and W. M. Voynich 
(London), Jaques Roseuthal, Ludw. Rosenthhl (Municli), &c.^ 

II.— Modern Practical Typography 

, The printing surfaces used in the production of books and 
newspapers, tpajt'from wood- or process-blocks and casts, 
and apart also ffd^4#fich surfaces a^ are obtained by means of 
the Linot^pp machine, are made up primarily 

of an types, each representing^ letter, 

mark m: «pi, though Ae actual surface employed on the 
printing pfewV^kirejqueptiy a duplicate copy made by a 
process of ^ 

Material fount consists of a propor- 

tioned quan^SNi(kAlttach.9if these liters and signs of anyone particnl^ 
body and faasv It ij|erofore contains singfe letters, both capitals 
(**> tipper case") and small letters (“lower cnae"), dij^thongs; Uga- 
, tmfio such as H, Hj ’ Mcents, points, ^guros, fractions, commeprial 
susb^as /; “ peculiars" Budi as t; cuid leaders to- 
•mher with <qua& isseces of me^ whidi do not pxinty but are 
I to con^n9ate%r the shortness of occasional tints, as at the 
' eM ot a pMlMraph), and epaoas which separate words. A fount 
aaay thtw Jjm jeoQut 27» or sortSt about too of them 

oonmatingJoliMlC lottos, ^^nts and tiguresi . 

The numbeipybifthe dtiferent sorts vaty with difiewilt languages, 
and even difierent writers, the worics of Charles 

Dickens, for tifshoi^ igiaktng unusually heavy demands on the 
vowels, whil^ tha.stltlOllAOf Lord Macaulay nin udth like persistence 
on ihe. consonants. sunders determtne the proportioxm Of 

dMi sorts'wilbzUnig ton HU of type^ qx schma^ cifner mnheri^ 

oally, ui%en,the basis of #0 oomutation is the number of lower 
case m*8 (or of A's, in the case of dh|)lay type used for headings), 


or by weight la the second method a fount of 125 lb of Roman 
type includes, on one scheme, 6 oz. of £, M, C;^9it)Z. of T; 8 m Of a; 
5 m each of a, b, n, o, t; and so on down to 3 OSi Of a. A fount of 
body-letters — that is, thtne used for the reading matter of books and 
newspapers — asUiade up byone British type-founder contains capitals 
9 % by weight, saxaU capitailB 4 %,.£gtu?e8 6 %, lower-case letters, 
points and leaders ^56 space8ii5 % and'quads 10 %; rules, accents 
and fractions not being supplied^ except in new complete founts or 
when specially asked for. A rule for estimating the quantity of type 
required for a page is to divide the number of square inches it con- 
tains by 4, when the quotient repcesents approximately the weight 
of type in lb. But for large founts 25 % and for small ones 40 % 
should be allowed in addition, onaocoimt of unused type in the cases, 
which cannot be completely set. 

For many years it was a favourite idea with inventom, especially 
those who /were not practical printers, that great economy might 
be gained in composition by the use of word characters, _ 
or '• logotypes/* instead of single letters.. The constant 
recurrence of certain words snch as “ the/' “ and," “ is," suggested 
that they, as well as adUxes and $u£8xes like ad-, ao-yring, -ment, 
should bo cast in single pieces instead of bdog set up with their 
component letters. Such logotrac printing was used in 1785 
in me London Daily Universal Register ^ which three years later 
became The Times, but it has never found general favour. The chief 
practical objection is that it involves the use of cases with an in- 
conveniently large number of boxes. The greater the variety of 
characters the more “ travel " of the compositor’s hand over the 
cases is necessary for picking them up, and by so much is the speed 
of his work retarded. 

Each of the parts of a type has a technical name. In hg. 1, 
representing the capital letter M. the darkest space a, a, a, a, is c^ed 
the face', and only that part of the type touches the p ^ ^ 

paper in printing. The tace is divided into the stem, ^ 

marked 1, which comprises the whole ontline of the *ypo. 
type M; the serifs, or the horizontal lines marked 2, which complete 
tne outline of the letter; the heard, consisting 
of the bevel or sloping part marked b, b, ana 
the shoulder or flat portion below b. The shank 
IS the entire body of the letter d, the front part 
(that shown) being known as the belly and the 
corresponding part behind as the back. The 
spaces at A and * are the counters, which reflate 
the distances apart of*the stems in a line of 
type. The hollow grobve extending across the 
shank at e, e is the nick, which enables the 
workman to recognize the direction of the type 
and to distinguish different founts of the same 
body. The absence of this simple expedient 
would retard the operation of hand -sotting up 

by fully one-half. The earliest type-founldcra 

did not know the use of the nick. If a part of Fk-, i.— .F inished 
the face overhangs the shank, this part is called Type, 

the kem, but kerned letters are avoided as 
much as possible. The groove g divides the bottom of the type 
into two parts called the feet. An ii^ression from that; part of 
a type on which it stands would be as ^ Types must be perfectly 
rectangular, the minutest deviation rendering them useless. Any 
roughness at the sides is called burr, and any injury to the faces a 
batter. 

Types which have the face cast in the middle of the shank, as a, 
c, e, m, &c., and thus leave an open space above them corresponding 
to that below, caused by the b^rd, are known as short 
letters. Those w'hose stem extends to the top of the 
shank, as b, d, f, &c., are called ascending letters. Those 
that have a stem extending over the shoulder^ as g, p, &c., are called 
descending Utters. Those that are both ascending and descen^ng, 
tnd extei^ over the whole of the shank, as Q andj, are long letters. 
Small letters and figures cast upon the upper pari; of the shank, 
as s«, are called superiors’, those v^ry low iowp an the shank are 
inferiors, as H.. Types that are very Heavy and massive iq appeax- 
anoe are called fat-faced; those thatiure fine and ddicAte. Uan^nced. 
A type whose face is not in proportion to the depth of the shank 
(e,|, a small pica cast on a pica bod^) is a hastdard type. 

Types are of various siees, from t^ose used fot the smallest pocket 
bibles to those used for l^e placmt^, and the^aes are classified 
according to the dimensions of fheh ends or Mies. „ . 

In a given fount the length of i>hfi tod of thevt3rpe udiich * 

bears the face is the same fo| ahi c^azioters, bnt the 
width varies, an i, for eaBampjk> (being m^mwer than a w. Each 
body has a oistmetiye name, ^^ 4 t^t^td tp be a QoiifUa|ng.and in- 
convenient anomaly t3pefr made hy dmeren^ ieusn&Ppit thqi^ 
called by tiie 8Bme<na]iw,iwereiii^ of preoiseW the Sasiia^e. The 
long primer of ooc maker, for •exawle/^waa tile foot, of 

anofhdr add of >a**titird 92. ^his inocoonrati^ti^ wah remedied 
in Ameriea by tbe tfohndete atemng^te^ariiilpt’h 
ef^stemt the putaofk>'ifi6Q4xx|. w«i'tik«h2Mh#titeNSMdvs^ 

01996 in.^hndttraav.divide(j| of n 

other types beidg oadt as points^, aha 

specified ancocding to rite antQftterliirtlitin >the^ oontiuaed. This 
system, with the same basic unit, has been adopted' by British 
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1>e« ^?iriteflfe^^ rennite lj^ t^iij^ett 4fid a£o tbe 

poaitlAi) ^f 1 ^ 9 fRt€sm'‘tive^^M>dljra 8 Ji^gardt aligiiaieiiti • Th« (Didot 
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the,pnncip^ ‘bodibs cfi ordinwy BritiA'and Ameidcati ty^s, ^th 
on the point-iyetBin, thofint thtte 
o«'ip no^ inatoly wr display J> , , ‘ w 
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The Enwclopaed 
the Encyclopaedia 
The Encyxdbpaedia Brit 
The Eneyislopaedia Britan' 
The Eni^Glopaedia Britaimica, 
The Encydopaedta Biitannka, 
The Encfdppaedis B^^an^J^ca, iith 
The EncyoltipiM^ Brkftonjfa, xrth 
The Ency^pMdi«,Bnu«Bica, iicfa edition 
The fincycloiMedle Brhafinlea, tzth •dUion 
The HneyclopuHSa Briteoitica, xzth edUlon 
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[The larger tjrpe used in the body of this Work is lo-point, and the 
smaller S-^int.] 

The height of t}^es is ^ in. Those leaver than tlio standard 
dimensions are said to be ‘^low to paper/’ and if surrounded by 
higher types will not give perfect -kxmresdons. Spaces ard quads 
arc |-in- high for direct printing, but/ior st^Mreotyping are cut 
rather higher (0-83 in.). 

According to the purpose for which, they are used, types am 
divided into two classes— book type, including Roman and Italic; 
VmrimtiM of including a multitude of fanciful forms 

p of letter^ chiefly founded on the shftpe of the Roman 

and Italic letters, and intended to be more prominent, 
delkate, elegant, &c. It is impoasiblej to enumerate all the varieties 
of the latter cUss, as additions are bdng constantly made and once 
popular styles alwayi^ going ont of fashion. The leading varieties, 
are the antioues, which are Roman letters with strokes of nearly" 
uniform thickness, as M ; sanserifs or grotesques, which have no 
serifs, as M; blacks, ^ os |$l; and scripts, which represent the modem 
cursive or Italian handwriting, as Black fetter is now only a 
jobbing type in English-speaking countries, although it was the 
first character used m printing. It is still used in Germany, with 
certain modifications, as the principal text-letter for books and 
newspapers. A comparison o! the numerous reprodijictions that 
have b^n issued of Caxton’s works with any moefern line of black 
letter will show how greatly the form and style have been altered. 
The present £rtyle of Roman type dates only from about the first 
quarter of the 18th century, deviously the approved shape was 
as follows : — 

Printing has been defined to be the act, art, or practice 

The use of this type was revived by Charles Whittingham. nephew 
of the fpunder qf the Chiswick Press, about 1843, and it has since 
becoine a favourite form, under the name of old sfyle. Some of thb 
punches cut by the first notable English type-founder, William Caslon 
(1692-^1766)^ have been preserved, and ^es hre being constantly 
cast from ^em. Nearly all founders produce n^emized old 
style. 

In this connaxioo reference may made to the modem revival 
of apristic book print^ in Eijkglii^ jby WiUiam Morris and others 
iiifiuenced by hunw This development took de&xfite form in the 
fdtidto ftnd books of thb Kelmfcdtt Press, which is distini^shed by 
the use of thre<| 4 ofmts designed by Morris, The Tfoye and Chaucer 
founts^ bo^ Gotbfe. *99 best fitted for otmunent^ medieval worM 
white the <^de4 or, Roman fount is without the exaggerated com 
traction of form latfc^, the exaggerated nm/of thick and ^ 
strokes, and ihe vicious strokertefminatioiis common to modem 
founts. It is a i^ipe of fiill body, deriguod. in careful relation to the 
up and down strokes, and resting upon soIM serifer li|S wjth Jenson's 
fount, for (instance, but in detail more allied to fine .nenma!n|hip or 
Uaok letter. Tfio r<ds books, otten clasisd udth^w Ifelmscott, 
may bo counted so^fejf iw wso ami opntrdaed by pno 

derigner, firam tlie inmortanUnatter qf deborainoii and illus 
tion, to^thafi^f build " and pmas work, the first Vale, bodk in 
these oqndii^cms were adfi/sved is MiUpn'!s nor P^m (^1896) . 

in thia is ammoyed toe Roman type, kndim os the Vale Ibont 
desigoed by Quurlea Ricketts. ,wluai difiess Irpm the Kelmgq^ 
fou^jBAgMter souadiMss or fiiUnsss of body, and in a modificaaoa 
of -dotails by the.condifiong of typ^making. The second fount 
nsed*|a .the V«|e. istuns. fimt dmpln^ SMst^nars 

(1896), as less round In incize traditional in detail and t^ter 
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;<^iitnesaM!loundA^ 

hut in geneml more than bo % » lead'an^ tlie an^tmo^ |fb 
Jdmnihatfis bv^ the t|n, 

inetals, suck ins obpjper irdn, are add^/ 
such as are used for 

province of the ty^fo^der; lire fifide of wood, cliafl) 
rock maple, Sycamore, riiie and lime^ pi * 
and engraved by special ^difnery; , ^ 

The earliest printers msfle their ownjt 
from them can now be distinguished ^ 
as handwriting can be identified, 
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has recourse to the t}qpe-founder. 'tbsf^SSf 
the making of type, according tp tifcsibl 

production of a meUrix. .The lettag'la VM'dn'w gii. i 4 fM S|t Oi 
fine steel, formiiw the punch (fig. 2), ’Sadth'ibafllsftWit^ 

A separslte puncm is requimf lor ,ekdh.s^sn#fer/in'.^ 01 

/type, and the ankfaif of fhqm MAiim gifted dm 
» cwoer that Aa fftltious eortedn punt bMllmcri)r iiwenn jk 
width, Bsight .and genand pcopqriknt. rwiMg ^ praMikl m 
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' • Fig. 3,-.-Mve. 

maimfidlnt#^ punch is freqMBi% tested or. ffiesnoMtiW^^ 
gaupBs'ilo SMplie its accuracy, and arom time is 

by aaeaiu qlmissnohs-^co/, that as, m ia^esabn obtained by holding 
it in a fiaansiaad stamping it ma paper. WIsbb^ letter is perfect, 
it is drivftB nitio a piece of poUshed Asaopn, dafied the drive or strike 
(fig. 3). This passes to the justifisr, who makes the width and d^th 
of the faces imSfotm throughout tiie fount. They must then be 
to line exactiy with each other. When conmfeted, the strike be- 
comes the matrix )(fig. 4), wherein the face' of the type is made. 
But matri^ are now commonly produced by the aid of an engraving 
engine which copies a standard dra^^ing of each letter on any desim 
scale, and they may be obtained . from existing founts by electro- 
typing. I 

Until well into the 19th century types were cast from the 
matrices in small hand-moulds, the output from which with a skil- 
ful worker was about 400 letters an hour. Tli^ mould 
consisted of two portions fitting closely to each other , 

and Containing the matrix with a space to receive the CdsHog, ' 
metal for the shank; holding it in h& left hand the operator potnod 
in the metal with his right, and after jetkingvit at arm's hmgfb, to 
Jbring the metal well up against the matrix, opened tiie tWo bi^fees 
^d threw out the type. In 1838 David BmeO, jun., ^ New York, 

4 Scotsman, who had migrated to America, invented ft 'Au^ine to 
perform substantially the same operations; this inqreftsed the rate 
of production to about 100 a minute for oildlnanr sires, and wjth 
im^ovements and modifications remained a standard appliance ‘^or 
40 years after its introduction. The metal, k^t piolteif by a wUa l! 
furnace, was injected by a pump Into the motdd, which at eVeiy 
revblution df the axle came 1^ to the spout pf the punip. rSoeivea 
a charge of metal, receded, opened, an4 dischazged the ' ^Bnt 
neither the hand mould nor the pruce macb^ produced finilhedl 
type. To the bottom of each there was atfcadhea a wedge^aped ' 
(fig- $), somewhat similar to that on a bullet east ♦ ^ 

in a hand mould. This had to be Picked tdf hY oVI 

hand; the burr on the shoulder of &e types had 
also to be ifibbed off, and a groove had te be out 
in the bot;tam to fbrm the feet. Many efiotts were 
made to devise msidiiucs which should ^orm 
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[MODERN 


continuous rate of 60,000 an hour. It consists of a horizontal 
mould wheel, 20 in. in diameter, contained in the casing D (fi^. 6), 
in which arc cut 100 radial slots, each having^a matrix at its inner 
end. Theafe slots thus form moulds, and are of varying width 
according to the letter each had to cast. Each wheel can only pro- 
duce type of the particular body for which it has been cut, but by 
chafing the matrices the moulds can be made to cast any descrip- 
tion of face capable of being reocived upon the body. The wheel is 
rotated once in every six seconds, so that the slots are successively 
presented to a jet of molten t}^-metal, which is pumped hrom the 



Typ»-^$Uing by Hand.— The types, recei^ from the foundry 
in the packages called pages, contain^g abo« glh, are placed in 
shallow trays called cas0s. These c^tain coxnpnrtmekts - 
or boifis, each of. which is appropriaited ^ some We-caat. 
particular sort or character. Tne cases whdn in use stand on 
frames or sloping desks. The case nt the top is the yfppef case, and 
that bebw the lower case. The former contains 90 conal-sized 
boxes, appropriated principidly to the capital and mnall ci^ital 
letters; the latter has 53 boxes of various sizes, appropriated tb the 
lower-case sorts. The difierenoe in the size of the boxes corre- 
sponds to the difference; of quantity of letters in a fount, 
tne lower-case e, for instancy, having the largest box. As a 
man picks out from the boxes seldom less tlian 1300 letters 
an hour and distributes otr replaces on the average aboett 


Fig. 6, — Wicks Rotarj’’ Type casting Machine. 

metal reservoir A by a pump B of special construction, and forced 
out at high pressure tlirough a nozzle under the shield C. As soon 
as any particular slot passed the jet and been filled with metal, 
a cam-action comes into play and gradually pushes out the formed 
type. This operation is completed in half a revolution, the ejected 
type being taken up by carriers mounted oQ a continuous chain E, 
which is moved alon^ exactly in step with the wheel. The carriers, 
which'are of different sizes according to the particular letters ^hey 
have to hold, ^e raised by a cam-action as they come opposite the 
slots to reCeivV jHe ‘types, but fall again at the point F, depositing 
the letter^ at thn of. the race G. Each successive type thus 
dropped ilS p^Eedepesk^rs farther along the race until when 

the, row c&taimT — the product of two revolutions of the 
wheel-raivtwndant whole series off ahd placeitthcm on 

the plate ill b©l®w the bthsr. Since the sequence of the 

letters is'hf same “in each revolution, the result is that 

cachverticfijiy^tjn'i^lb^^t^ consists of the same character, and each 
sort can be and packed in any required foip for 

despatch tQrJMo^^ntery sqon as each slot has bm emptied of 
its type, anomcr oajto* oegina to draw in the* matrix towards the 
centre of the Vheel,* ‘so that it is in as far fts it can go by the time 
the slot is again opposite the jet. To prevent a type from being 
drawn b^pk with the matrix, the bead-cam K enj^ges with the nicks 
have already been formed on the fron^ of the type-bodies by 
^the bpors-tion of machine. To ensure trueness and accuracy 
in^tke product* the condi;tions under which casting is conducted 
auk mamtained as uniform as possible. The composition of the 
type-metyl aUoy is kept ^constant: the temperature of the molten 
metal Is carelvSMK regnlat^d by tne aid of a pyromi^ter to about 
800** F., saa#4m to Volatilize the antimony it contains; the pumps 
work u]^ to X,pm^re,pl 900 lb to the.sauare inch, and by the 
interpo&tion q^g.ii^a^g valve deliver tne metal at the nozzle 
at constant pr^s^M pf zoo tb; and the moulding slots are main- 
tain.sd at an temperature by an elaborate system of 

water circulation^ ^ ' 



Type-case. 

5000 an hour, it is necessaiy that the most economical allo- 
cation of the boxes should be adopted. The system of 
allocating the various types is callea the lay of the case; 
one plan is illustrated in fig. 7. 

The types when taken from the cases are arranged in 
lines {composed or set up) in an instrument called a composing 
stick, made of iron, brass or gun metal. The _ 
slide in the middle is movable so as to accom- oompwing. 
modate varying lengths of lines. ITie compositor fixes the 
“ copy,” or document which he has to repeat in type, in 
a convenient place before his eye. In his left hand he 
holds the coiyposing stick, and with the thumb and first 
finger of the right hand lifts the letters from the boxes, 
and arranges them in the composing stick, every letter, 
point or sign being picked out separately. In this operation 
he is much assisted by the use of a setting*rule, a thin 
brass or steel plate which, being removed as successive 
lines are completed, keeps the type in place. When so 
many words and parts ol words as will nearly fill riie line 
have been composed, it is made the exact length required by 
increasing or diminishing the space between the several words. 
This is called justifying the line and is effected by means of the 
spaces already mentioned, if the work is not ” solid ” — that is, if the 
lines are not close together — the strips of metal called leads or brasses 
are inserted between each. When the composing stick is filled, the 
type is lifted upon a galley, a shallow tray of wood or metal, two or 
three sides of which are flanged, for the purpose of supporting the 
type when the galley is slightly inclined. Stickful after stickful 
of type is placed on the galley until it is full. The matter is then 
fastened up, a proof taken at the proof press, and ,the work of the 
reader or corrector o^the press begins (see Proof-reading). The 
proof, marked with the necessary corrections, is jg^ven back to the 
compositor, in order that Hb may make the required alterations in 
the type. . ^ 

The type, being duly coirected, is made up into pages of the 
required length (unless the afithor has desired to see prqof fak '^lip). 
It is then imposed, that is, the page$ are arranged m - . 

such a manner that, when printed and the sheet fblded, ** 

they will fall in due numencal s^uence. The Ifnpression from any 
arrangement of paffes will be the reverse of that ^ which ^kcy arc 
l|iid down. If a four-page newspaper be opened and sotCaa out 
with the first page uppermost, it will be found that' 6a this side the 
order of pa^s is 4, i ; when turned the pages jure 2, 3. The type 
pages must be ranged in the reverse way, af ii 3. 2. Thus tne 

fourth page is placed alongside the fixllt; bo^ must be pimied 

together on the outside; die thirOagC'is to the left, and the second 
to the right, because in books tfe 6ad page— the verso-r-is always 
to the right. .For a ouarto a dieet of wer Is folded twice, that is 
once across its breadth and then ohbe m.a perpend^etHu direction 
down the middle. It contains <otir leaves, and if” diW we printed 
on both sides eight pages. The two sides of a ale called the 
outer aod inner forms respectively. A sheet of octavo is folded 
three times, making 8 leaves or x6 pages. n book draends 

not only upon the number of times, the shdift^nas been fioHed, and 
described accordingly aje 4tq, 8V0, iimo^. dic., but upon the rise of 
the sheets. The dimensions of the pfelM commonlv used in book- 
printli^ are; imperial, x, 30 in.; rojral, aof x 27|; royal. 
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of ^rpes are airanged in proper order on a flat table, 
, called the impoiinq and are then 


port, njlxial-. Hence to ley au^y 
“> I****** Mcetton of ite dbnetiaibne, 
*Si*i 3 S**J?i°* f®* ™ of peper Any lie-Bewller than 09 Octavo of 
a^th^; it ia also necessary & kndw the siae of the ehecte of ^^ch 
it la compoeed. 

e printed book is opmed, it wiU be fbund iJiat at the foot 
of certain pages rijeie is usually a Utter and at the foot of another 
SUMMwes. * *2**“ ^ *,^1*"- « B, B 4 ; farther on another letter 
and anottw 1 ^ and figure. On, going through the 
book it win be seen ihat the letters are in teguUr afohabetical order, 
and occur at reguto mtervaU of eight, twdve, sUteen, 4c.. pages. 
These desit^te the several sheets of which the book U compcSed 
and are caU^ so that a ^eet may be designated H and 

the pam of vthich It consists are thereby sufficiently indicated. 
(Occasioa^y. numbers are used instead of letters.) These aignaturas 
assist the binder in folding, as they occupy n certain specified place 
in ^ch sheet; hence to asce^ if the sheet has been fdded properly 
it 18 only necessary to examine the jsoition of the signature. The 
binder also is thus assisted in gcUhBriim or collating together the 
sheets of a volume in proper order. Signature A is omitted, because 
it would be on the title or first page, and would be both unnecessary 
and unsightly. By old custom J, V and W are discarded, I and 
J, U and V being originally used indiscriminately by’ printers, 
while W was writtw UU or vV. When the alphabet is exnausted 
a new one is begun, distinguished by a figure precedent, as 2 B, 

2 C, &c. 

The, 

ith stone or metal, mwuwx vuo afivno, ^uu ttfo luou 

ready to be made into a forme, that is, into such a state 
that they can be securely fastened up and moved about. 
The forme is enclos^ in an iron frame or chase, subdivided by a 
crow bar. The portions of the type are separated by furniture, 
which may be of metal or wood or lx>th. It is of the same he^ht 
as the chase, but lower than the type, and therefore does not j^t, 
but forms the margin of the printed pages. At the sides of the two 
sections of the formes are pieces of furniture of a tapering shape, 
called side^sHcks, and at the top and bottom corresponding pieces, 
called foot-sticks. Small wedges, called quoins, are inserted and 
driven forward by a mallet and a shooting-stick, so that they giidually 
exert increasing pressure upon the type. Other mechanical means 
for locking up are also occasionally adopted. “V^en sufficiently 
locked up, the whole is quite as firm and portable, however many 
thousands of pieces of metal it may consist of, as if it were a single 
plate, and is ready for use on the printing press, either directly or 
in the form of a stereotyped or electrotypea copy. 

After use the type undergoes the operation of distributing, which 
is the converse of composing; it is de-composing the forme and 
returning the seversd letters to their proper boxes ia 
the case. The forme is first wa^ed over with an alkali 
.or other detergent to remove the ink from its surface, 
and then laid down on the imposing surface, unlocked and damped ; 
this assists the cohesion of the t5rpe, after the chase, furniture, side- 
sticks, &c., are removed. The compositor then takes in his left hand, 
wpported by a setting rule, a portion of type in lines, and with the 
right hand takes a word or so between the nnger and thumb, letting 
each letter drop separately into its proper box. The t5rpe8 are h 5 d 
upside down, that is, with the nicks uppermost; hence the letters 
of each worfi are read from left to right like ordinary matter when 
printed, but the words are of course dealt with in the inverse order, 

Type-setting by Machine, — The above method of producing 
,a printing surface depends entirely upon hand labour, but it 
has long Wn an object of inventors m connexion with print* 
ing to perfect a mechanical system by which hand-work may be 
doue away with both in setting type and in distributing it after 
^e. tl^e first step in this direction was the construction of 
compo^g machines in which the compositor put together 
typ^ in die Haired order, not by lifting them one after another 
from his boxes and placing them by hand in his “ stick,” 
but by operating a keyboard which lib^ated then! from magar 
sines and assembled them in the order in which the keys had been 
stru(^. Such machines were foBowed as a natuttd correlitive 
by disttibuting machines which performed tte obverse opera- 
tion. Then the idea Qccurred»of avoiding distribution altog^her, 
by returning! the Drinting surfaco to me mOlting-|>ot aid using 
the mtital 0^ a&ih to produce an mtictify new printing sur- 
Ufte as reqmri^, Instead of sorting the types into their various 
kinds to be set up d|;^ either by hand or.by numhine. Thim 
are two .main solutions of ^s problem. One is to 
la^r^ Ot^nary at a opst i^ ]m than tim 

of distribution, whenit (m^ously Womia advantageous to treat 
the fbtriiM, after use, as old taikal and fetum tium directly to 
the melting pot without distribution. In 1900 The Times 
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to fidopt tWi' 'tbofi Mibado; the adwtbiji* ol 

fresh new for each, issue. In its ofifioes for sevend yeapi 
type, zhade by the Wicks casting xiiachine 'sm set up by com** 
ponhg machines, and after beifig used in malrihg the necessary 
stereotype plates was returned to thf foundry to be nmltcd and 
recast. The other solution depends' iipon the eipp^m^t 
apparatus which are in effect comlrinAtionB of type-setri^ and 
ty^casting mach^; and may be ^vided mto twobroad 
classes ; (a) those in which, by th^ operation of a ^ayboaid, 
letters are tranriated into metal types ivhidi a^^iear as a pro- 
duct for use in the printing-press, not singly, but cast into cqp- 
{Bete bam or lines of type; and (6) those in which the fiml 
liroduCt is sep^te types, deliverea m^c up mto lines Of thef 
required length. The former class is exempKfied by the linotypet' 
the Typogrjqih, and the Monoline maempes, the lattor by the 
Lanston Monotype, the Tachytype and the OoodsMi. In 
machines of the Linotype clasii, which have come into exten- 
sive use, especially for newspaper printing, it is 
to make corrections or alterations |n the Ime of type after it 
has been cast. The smallest change, such as /the ad^ion of .a 
comma, involves the resetting and recasting of a whole line, 
while, if two or three words have to be added or removed^ the 
compositor may have to recast a considerable number of lines, 
perhaps a whole paragraph. Machines of the second dkssi 
like the Monotype, which has been employed for setting up 
the present edition of the Encyclopaedia BriUmnica, appeal 
rather to the book printer, though the Monotype is used by 
such newspapers as The Times (London) and the Sm (New 
York), They have^the advantage that corrections can be made 
as with hand-set type; but for newspaper work the fact that the 
manipulation of the keyboard does not, as with the Linotype, 
^rcctly produce a printing surface but merely a punched strip 
df paper, which has thm to be passed through a separate casting 
machine, inevitably introduces some delay. This is a matter 
tha.t must be taken into account in the hurried conditions ux^er 
which a daUy paper is produced, when the shortest possible 
mte^al must elapse between the time when the latest news iS 
received and the actual printing is begun. A machine byented 
by Mr H. Gilbert-Stringer is designed to combbe t^e advantage 
of the Lbotype and Monotype machines by casting at a single 
operation separate types properly arrang^ b lines and uni- 
formly spaced. Up to the pomt whfre the matrices are ^ranged 
b a line ready for the bar of type to be cast, the rneeWSm 
may be identical with that of the Lbotype; from that point 
eaci matrix is stjiarately pushed into a mould which is auto- 
matically varied m sise to suit the size of the particular lett» 
it is castbg, and also casts the spaces between the words (deter- 
mined by tbe use of a modified Schuckers Wed^spkee), so 
that when all the bdividual types and spaces in tt^ line 8» 
assembled after castbg they exactly fill the Ibe. iht machbe 
requ^ only One operator, and while one ]be is being cast the 
matrices Which have fewrmed the preceding dne arebebg dis- 
tributed to the magazbe, as b the Linotype, and the following 
one is being set up. The matrices differ from those of the 
Linotype b that the lace is impressed on their bre^ fiat sur- 
bce, not on the thb edge. 

Composing Mamnes,-T-fhxi early attempt to make a machbe lor 
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common point, wtnnca y wm puahad .forwaid hy a jreefo^ting 
motion to I ke Kw; 9 ! jwHom^ <!<«bF«m 4 matter .and 53ded foto 
hnea of to nmM togto Js to belong to toaer 

mai^, to HaHeMfoy..ud to.Ba^, alao known in Amedca ka 
to Bair, Aimth^. gpregp of mtotor developed from tolnitey 

were aituged in mtiM t^ieM aratating dkk^naft to le^ 
were »ntom«tloaUyM(lectad:by » atrip of paper pimtotdy pontod 
witohcleetlitoDiihkAiekfoelen paato and cttatd to dMtodine 

txm. x8 
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to be ajecM IXM a travellmg bamd. The device of nsiog a paper 
strip pecrforated in different positions to correspond to dinerent 
letters snks patented by Felt in i80o {U.S. PaUHt Spec, No. 28,463), 
and he also utilized it for effecting distribution, the “ dead * or 
used type being dealt with by another machine through which the 
pape^ a&ip was run in the reverse direction. This quality, however, 
waa^t so valuable as it might appear at first sight, since any 
correction, however simple, of neoessi^ made the perforated pape" 
haeflectual as a guide in distribution, Tne Thorne machine, exhibit® 
In thu Paris Ej^bition of 1878, was a development of the princ^le 
of a rotating disk, but the types, which were contained in a 
vertical cylinder, were selected by touching keys in the ordinary 
manner, Wlien liberated they fell upon a rotating table, whence 
they were deflected by a finger upon a travelling band and deli- 
vered into the composing race. The American Simplex machine 
resembles the Thome very closely. The Wicks composing machine, 
^ain, adopts a different principle from both the above groups. 
Sie types are ejected upon a straight race set at an angle of 45®. 
Thus each has to travel a different distance from the other — a 
result which the inventors of the Delcambre group of machines 
were at pyins to avoid; and when .several keys are struck together 
•o as to give a combination like ** and/’ the several types dehvered 
to the race follow each other in proper succession to the point of 
stssembly, the letter whose key is nearest to the left side of the key 
board preceding those whose keys are more to the right. 

The Paige composing, justifying and distributing machine — 
an American invention — is one of the most xemarkaLlc pieces of 
mechanism ever put together. It contains 18,000 parts, and the 
patent specifications foim an imposing volume. It is operated by 
beys in the ordinary way, but automatic mdchanlsm aovanoes the 
ejected letters in words, spaces them and inserts the Unea in the 

galley ” with ” loads ” if desired; at the same time other mec h a n ism 
automatically distributes dead matter and refills the tubes which 
contain the supplies of types. Two machines were made, and are 
said to have done good work, but the cost of construction and the 
complicated nature of the mechanism made the apparatus im- 
practicable oonunerx^ly, ahd the two that were made are now on 
view as mechanical curiosities, the one in the Columbia Institute 
and the other in Cornell University. The Paige machine dispensed 
with the guide-plate of the Delcambre group, the letters being 
ejected on a plane alopg which a driver passed at intervals and 
swept the type into a receiving race on tne left of the machine. 
The Dow composing and justifying machine, a later American 
invention, adopts this characteristic of the Paige, but has two 
drivers meeting at the centre of the piane which receives the letters. 
The types having been swept to tie centre by these, a vertical 
driver forces them downwards into a vertical receiver. When a 
Una has been set a justifying key is touched, the vertical line passes 

to a horixontal posif^-* -- 

apparatus measures I 
lopkums them with 

Disitibutinj Machines. ^There are two main classes of distributing 
tnachcoes. One, which is exemplified by the Delcambre or the 
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Fra*er maobia*. ia t^ated by a keyboard; tbe oompeeitor strikes 
keys corresponding to tbe letters of the printw natter he wishes 
to disUbute, and thus opens gates through which the types pM 
and find their way down a guide-plate to theif proper tubes, xhe 
other corapnses a ntimber of machines which agree in the 

type to be specially nicked for their use. Each type hie its own 
particular combination of nicks, and the receptacles in which the 
type is collated are provided g.t their entrances with wards corre- 
fiprtnrfiii g to these nicks, so that each type can only enter the one 
receptacle for which its nicks are arranged (fig, 8), In soma eiuieSs 
as in the Entire and tbe Dow, the distributor m a separata m ac hi n e ; 
in others, as the Thorne nnd the Simplex, it is combined with the 
composing machine in such a way that the two work simultaneously. 

Linotype , — An enormous amoimt of ingenuity has been expended 
on ^e liiiot3rpe, which was developed into a j^actical machine by 



Ottmar Mergenthaler, of Baltimore, though two of its elwnents— 
the solid bar of type and tbe wedge space— were invented by others, 
the former by T. W, Smith, of the Caslon Foundry, and the latter 
by Jacob W. Schuckers, of Washington. The following will give a 
general idea of its working : In the magazine A (fig. 9) «« a s^nes 
of matrices, formed with the characters in intagUo on one edge, 
which are discharged by gates, operated from <he k^boarf D, into 
the chutes E, and thence upon the travelling belt F ; this deliv^ 
them upon a revolving pusher wheel by which they are set up m 
proper order in the assembler block G. Above the assembler block 
& a space magazine, "and from this the space key J releases a space 
bar when dSiired, which dr(^s into place in the line. As the 
matoes arc forced into the assembler block they move to the left 
against the resistance of a sliding abutment, thus being held com- 
pactly in place in the line. As eoon ae a complete line up, 
the compositor operates a hand lever by which the assembler 
and matrices are raised to the level of a horizpntal slide, where the 
line is grasped between two jaws and carried to the left, and lowwed 
into position opposite the mouth of the mould wheel K, Here the 
justmeation of Ihe line is effected by means of an upwa^y movmg 
plunger which drives the wedge-shaped spaces, se^ in fig. 10, mto 
Imc, and thus expands it *0 the exact length required. The 
matrices are then locked firmly in a vice with the characters opposite 
the mouth of the mould. At this, .time the pump plunger m the 
melting pot M (fig. 9) » ^rced downwde by rnech^sm fctua^ 
by BoitaWe cams on the dtiying Aittt jmd a jet of molten t^ 
metal is ejected into the movAd ano against the characters on t he 
matrices, thus casting tiie )>ar or “ Slug.” The 
lorced, by a revolution of the vdieel K, between a pair^ knives, by 
which it is trimmed, and intb a galley, w^re It is ateng by 

a pa^er arm and iflaqed beside its fellows in a oolpMtvtmy for me. 

^is next noctesafy 60. ^sfaribute the matricf^ the im^gaames, 
n order that tlio opemtioa of thn.mnpbine WWW be earned op coj^ 
1.. raJttM frORi the vice and 


innously. The matrices and^spaces ate raised from the vice ^d 
.rougbt oppoiUe a hu K wlfiei 

^ of the matrinas wsd 

rap.a8 to>>e bytfte 


of undercut ribs oorreSpondiog to 
edges of the V-sha^ noteh A ^ 
the matrices m pusbiad 
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ribe. TW,**# wirt piuht^ atiU 4»wi«id» -fljt tb« 

V*?* 4 »o»cb*s in 3 »e si<)e of 

the matrices, but with dawnwWdly mcfiiied ^oov^ crbs^g^ese 
ribs» by vhidi the ihovilders 4 t the upper ehd ‘bf the space bars 

are allowed tO)desoend, and 
thes^e^ are thurdr^japed 
out of line and fidl thrcmgh 
a chute into the space-^x 
from which they originally 
came. The matricet jue 
pushed etm farther to the 
right, where their teeth 
Slide along the distributor 
bar T, being carried by 
two screws which engage 
opposite sides of the nia^ 
trices and keep them sepa- 
rated so that they hang 
loosely from the distributor 
bar. The ribs -of the 
distributor bar are so ar> 
ranged as to support each 
matrix by one or more 
pairs of teeth until it 
arrives opposite the mouth 
10.— Line X3f Matrices with Spaces, of its own magaone ehan- 

nel, where they are 4nter- 
rupted in such a manner that the matrix is unsupported and drops 
into the magazine for further use. It will thus be apparent lhat 
there is a constant circulation of the matrices through tfc inachine. 
and the composing of one line, the casting of another and the distribu- 
tion of a, third are all carried on at the same time, which adds greatly 
to the speed of the operation. The machine may be fitted with double 
magazine, which with double-letter matrices gives 360 characters 
or four faces ready for use, or even with three magazines, which 
provide for 540 characters or six faces, the movement of a hand 
lever bringing the desired magazine into use. 

Lanston Monotype, — In the Lanston apparatus there are two 
distinct machines, a ribbon-punching machine and a type-cast- 
ing and composing machine. The first of these is a small device 
resembling a typewriter, having a number oi keys, 337 in all, cone- 
sponding to all the characters used in a fount of type, with some 
additions representing certain movements to be perlormed by the 
composing machine. These keys, when depressed, admit com- 
pressed air to a plunger or combination of two , plungers working 
punches, whereby perforations are made in a, strip of paper fed step 
by step through the machine. Most of the keys make two perfora^ 
tions, though some a single one only. These perforations stand in a 

tranfiverae line accaas the 
strip, as shown -in %. 'II, 
mid their relative position 
in the line varies with the 
particular key operated. 
At the end of each word a 
spacing key is struck, and 
suitable perforations are 
made in the strip, and as 
the end Off a line is 
neared, a bell rings to warn 
the operator, who, by 
looking at a line scale 
facing him on the machine, 
is enabled to see how many 
units 4 >f space remain to 
be filled, and can then 
determine whether another 
word or syllable can be set 
up. If not, it then be- 
comes necess^ to provide 
proper »pace-t>pe to jus- 
tify or fill out the jine, 
which is done by increasing 
the width of the -normm 
•pace-typ« already pro- 
vided for in the proportion 
which tl;^ .number of units 
of spa^e vacant in the 
;e contains. For 






-Perforated Strip. 


Fi©. II, 

linebearsto ^ 

exan^le, if there are ten spaoe-^types and ^ ‘Of^Tm'indbi of spiaoe 
remains to bi filled, each spawHype must be jpicreaM in tfakkness 
.IwM; ,Bminck comptetdy to fiU the Une. It is ■pot necessary, 
however, for t^e operator to make this calculation, fox he has only 
to consult the scale provided for this purpose, and is referred at once 
to the proper keyl puadh the Just&ying perforations in the strip, 
^ach.tune the space key. &i depressed, a pointer rises one step against 
a cylindrical,, scale nljuj^ front of fshe ,ms^4ua§, ^^d 

when the operator niii^en setting a line he presses a 
key wjitdh. causes t^ie cyUhdet to rqwrte tmtd it ahfe 
ired nuhiMir ^ end of the pdi^er'. 


4t in ilcm and to eampleta jium^on , of ^thedto/the 


operator has oniy |o 4epNna 

ia this ciM» 1)^9* 5 ps .t<?p row and 

J^^ribbon tttw pMSWtfed ip tine wwW«* ia .itb 

«mbol all the qtpveBwntt ci -the ceatkif'Xitr .tnewoeliig aMbiae. 
Tto matrices ior nwdcing, the: type faces seyf^eA mi apt«te«bioiiit 
a ML square, aad aw ^kraoter is biiMiAbtqtsw^.f^hM*^, point 
the movement ox toe matrix-earner in br ,^iher 

by riie resulf^t of two such indTOendept rfiovenririti 4U the 
eperfon^ofts for controlling the galfiw -^n d ' thoae |or 

juatifying theiline a^ neomsarily xna4e after the others irii thh^p^ 
foratiag machine, and these op^arions most' be proyiKM to in .w 
composing machine before the line ie set np, the latter .mahWnje^le 
so ^gamzed that the ^ribbon is passed thiough and the types to 
set in the reverse, order to that in which to strip was puncl^ Xfis 
perforated ribbon is wound tom one wheel on to aaomer, massing 
over the odge of a tracker board in which there are a nniSbenm 
boles corresponding to those which may occur in the r^bon, and 
each of these holes communicates by a tube with a sin^ piston 
whioh controls some device for performing one of the various opera- 
tions of the machine. As the xil^xm passes over the tcapker botoi 
a jet of compressed air passes to the ap^opriate operating devipe 
whenever a ribbon perfoiatjon or any conioination\c^them coiooidtn 
irith the moper holes. The two perforations on each transvene 
line control two stop pins which limit to inovemeots of the matrix* 
wrier, to bringing the proj^ matrix to the casrihg-ijK^t, while to 
justifying perforations set in motion devi6es which open the spto 
mould to cast space typeof the exact size to effect the proper 
cation of the Une, and the galley perforation starts to todiag 
devto which moves to gaUey for the next line of type. Themat^ 
carrier may be xeadily remojved and another carrying a diderent 
style or size of type substituted therefor. 

In modern printing it is often the case that the printing 
surface actugliy used in the press (sec is not ^ 

original forme of type^ whether consisting of separate type 
up by machine or by hand, or of linotype slugs, hut a r^rqr 
duction of it made by electro^ping pr by stereotyping. (X 
these two processes the former is the slower and the more coetly, 
but it produces the better results, since elpctrotyped plat^ 
are capable of 3 rie]iding a larger number of sharp impeessionB 
than are stereotypes. 

Bled^ptypie ^;, — Ip making an ricctrotjme, a moulding cpmpositioin 
oonsisting mainly of wax with a little bltodead, is poured wlto 
molten into a ahallow metal tray, and, when it has .set, tosuriaS 
IS brushed over with blacklead and polished. An imprepBiiQn^ 
to iorme, which is also blackleaded, is next taken in to wax whus 
it is stiU warm, often by the aid of a hydraulic press, and, the 
thus obtained, after being separated from to forto, untogoes a 
process of building up, which consists of dropping beaWd wax uppn 
those portiOQs which require to be more deej^ sunk in the 
type, that is, upon those places where wfites are jto appear ,10 
to print The face of to finished mould is then carefuliy.caveto 
with blacklead, which is a conductor of electricity, and the wholes 
immersed in an electrotyping bath, where copper is .deposited qn 
to blackleaded portions by means the current from a Smae|s 
battwy or a dynamo machine. When to dqposifc or ziW/, is 
sufficiently thick, it is disengaged from to wax mouldi backed wim 
a metal wbiob resembles type-metal but contains a piqpqrtipp 
of lead, and trimmed and planed. For use in rotary presses^ourvied 
iriectrotypes may be produced, 

SfW(f(ity^iag.~Thi© great advantage of Btereotyping is ,in non- 
nexion with to production of newspapm, where to dmith^atum 
is to iirinting off of a large number of copies in a short tiine. 
this purpose, in the first place, rotary matiunes must bo employed, 
and stereotyping affords a ready means of obtaining curved printing 
surfaces to fit toir cylinders. It is true ^hat stereotyping, is 
absolutely jiecessary hr rotary printing, since it has been 
possible to print from movable type .damped on to oyhndess^ 
curved frames known as ''turties.'* !, But to sot up 'dupticato 
tonnes of type is impracticable, and, therefore, this dev^ doeanvt 
permit the utilisation of more than one press, herein him to 
second great advantam of stereotyping, tor it enrito to printer 
to obtain as many replicas qf eadi tonne a* ho destoes, and tWnht 
only to employ a number of machines simultaneously, but alto to 
" dress ” each of them with several duplicates of to tAmc forme, 
as is required in to later developments tnlilgh spood pmssee. 

The first attenmt at makto <rtew^^ Wto pf mpifft 

ciif into whidi, ato At hadtonimprei^ ttito to typeand baked, 
molten type metal was poured; bat this method m not yidd a 
cD^ed pli^. Later to-PJay wm replahedby papier-mAto, 
being ^xible can be bent to iih| toqsitol eWpe. TWs 
tiUchfi^ imowh ah 


united 1^ a paste 
without burning, is 
which it writ 


0f oritotanding a .liigh 
led aij>4 laid over the tonne 0!t^ee,T]riD 
dtor by besethig With a Iqng-naaifled b iresh 
or, aceoffdtogto to mord fiiriikm and expedtoueriiiMliod^ by Mu 
pastodtoiughamoBU^ Theftong tsjiMkdrisd,i!or 
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purpose it if either placed with the type ih a heated chamber covered 
with blailk^ which absorb the moisture, or is removed from the 
t3rpe and. heated separately. Sometimes these two methods we 
used Combination; processes have also been devised for pressing 
the ^llbhg dry upon the type, when subsequent drying becomes 
TUUiecesflary. For casting a plate the matrix thus prepared is 
fastened in a casting mould or box curved to the circumference of 
the cylinder of the press, and molten stereo-metal (a softer form of 
type-metal) is poured upon it. During this process the box stands 
upright, but while the matrix is being placed in position it lies 
horizontally, a swivel mounting enabling it to be readily turned. 
After time has been allowed for solidification, the cast ip taken out, 
stripped from the matrix and adjusted on a “ finishing saddle,** 
where a machine cuts off the superfluous metal from its upper end 
and forms a bevel by which it can be clamped on the press. It is 
then placed face downwards in another machine which shaves out 
and smooths its interior surface, and finally it is set face upwards, 
while men with chisels remove protruding pieces of metal that might 
take ink and print. 

Up to the end of the 19th century the general method of stereo- | 
typing was as outlined above, though of course there were variations 
in dinerent establishments. The time required to produce a plate, 1 
af distinct from making the matrix, was about i or ij minute, and | 
the process was expensive in labour since it required the employment 
of half a dozen men. This time may seem short enough, but when 
plates are needed by the score, as may be the case with a paper 
having a large circulation, the delay entailed by the preparation 
of the whole number by this method becomes of serious importance. 
Moans were therefore sought to reduce it by the adoption of auto- 
matic mechanism. In the Autoplate machine, invented in America 
by Henry A. Wise Wood, and first used by the New York Herald 
in 1900, the operation of casting is performed automatically from the 
time the matrix is put in position until the finished plate is ready 
to be placed on the printing press, and from a single matrix four 
plates J in. thick, or seven or eight J in. thick, can be produced 
every minute, by the aid of three men only. The casting is done 
against a horizontal cylinder or core, tlie interior of which is cooled 
by water. Below it is a frame or " back " carrying the matrix. 
This back has an up and down movement of about six inches, and 
when it is in its topmost position there is a semicircular space 
between it and the core equal in length, breadth and thickness to 
the plate which has to be cast. Molten metal having been injected 
into this space by a pump, there is a pause of a few seconds to permit 
of solidification, ana then the back falls, bringing away the matrix 
with it, Immediately afterwards the cylinder makes a half turn, and 
presents what was previously its upper half to the matrix for another 
cast. The first cast is taken with it as it turns, and is then pushed 
along from the top of the core against two rotating saws which trim 
its edges. Next it comes under a shaving arch, where it pauses while 
its interior surface is smoothed to proper thickness, and finally water 
is directed against its back, to cool it without wetting its printing 
face. The Junior Autoplate is a simpler machine which does not 
perform so many operations. In it the casting core is vertical not 
horizontal, but the matrix is still automatically stripped from the 
plate, the casts are made alternately on the two halves of the 
tylinder, and one plate is being removed anotlier is being cast, 
liie machine also automatically cuts off the sprue whicli is left on the 
top of the plate as it stands in the casting box. About three 
lates a minute are produced, but they are not delivered completely 
nished, and have, to undergo several further operations before they 
are reacW to be placed on the press. The Double Junior consists 
of two Junior Autoplates sorvea from a common melting-pot, hnd 
its capacity plates a minute, with two matrices; and another 

machme, the Autqsttaver^ has been devised which can shave, cool 
and, deliifV*t^ClpUiiber^' plates automatically, no labour being 
required except. from the casting machine and 

place it 

^ Southward and Arthur Powell 
(5th .J9WD* Jwdern printing t by John Southward 

(London, Handbook of Printing, by Edmund 

G. Gress of Composing Machines, by John 

S. T;hompsoilM|||p%o/.i9d4)| Traiti de la typograpkie, by Henri 
Fournier fans, <904); “Type Casting and Composing 

Machines.'^ by L, •A.*: tiegros, Proc. Inst. Meek. Eng. (London, 
I9O8); “ Modem Sterebtjmy and the Mechanics of the Newspaper," 
by Henry A. Wise wood, Joum, Franklin Inst. (Philadelphia, 

, 1 1910). ‘ ^ ‘ (J.So.; H.M. IL) 

j ’■ the god of battlo. He is not a prominent 

mylJteTogy, for even in this special capacity 
he js cr<^pra»d0wdd byfOdin, end there are hardly any traces 
of paid to him. Among other Teutonic peoples^ 

time to have been a deity of cphllider- 
ad)lc he was called Tl (fi, Tiigy 

Tuesday ”) and emiathd with the Roman 
He is with the German god mentioned 

more than once by taisitoj as Veil as in inscriptions, by the name 
Mars, Hfs Teutonic iiai% k the^aame as the word for ** god ** 


in several other Indo-European lanraages Eat. dims, Lith. 
devasy Skr. devas), and even in Old Norse the plural (Hvar) 
was still used in the sa^e sense. (See Teutonic Peoples : 
§ Religiofty ad fin.) (H. M. C.) 

TYRANT (Gr. rvpawo^y master, ruler), a term applied in 
modem times to a ruler of a cruel and oppressive ^Iwracter. 
This use is, however, based on a complete misapprehension of 
the application of the Greek word, which implied nothing more 
than unconditional sovereignty. Such rulers are not, as is often 
supposed, confined to a single period, the 7th and 6th centuries 
B.c. (the so-called “Age of the Tyrants ”) of Greek history, 
but appear sporadically at all times, and are frequent in the later 
city-states of the Greek world. The use of the term “ tyrant 
in the bad sense is due largely to the ultra-constitutionalists of 
the 4th century in Athens, to whom the democracy of Pericles 
was the ideal of government. Thus the government which 
Lysander set up in Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian War 
is called that of the “ Thirty Tyrants ” (see Critias). The same 
term is applied to those Roman generals (really 18) who usurped 
authority locally under Gallienus. 

TYRAS, a colony of Miletus, probably founded about 600 b.c., 
situated some 10 m. from the mouth of the Tyras River 
(Dniester). Of no great importance in early times, in the 2nd 
century b.c. it fell under the dominion of native kings whose 
names appear on its coins^ and it was destroyed by the Getae 
about 50 b.c. In a.d. 56 it seems to have been restored by the 
Romans and henceforth formed part of the province of Lower 
Moesia. There exists a series of its coins with heads of emperors 
from Domitian to Alexander Severus. Soon after the time of 
the latter it was destroyed by the Goths. Its government was 
in the hands of five archons, a senate, a popular assembly and a 
registrar. The types of its coins suggest a trade in wheat, wine 
and fish. The few inscriptions are also mostly concerned with 
trade. Its remains «re scanty, as its site has been covered by 
the great medieval fortress of Monocastro or Akkerman (q.v.). 

See E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (Cambridge, 1909) ; V. V. 
Latyshev, Inscriptiones Orae Septentrionalis Ponti Euxini, vol. i. 

(E. H. M.) 

TYRCONNELL, RICHARD TALBOT, Earl [Titular Duke] 
OF (1630-1691), Irish Jacobite, came of an ancient Anglo-Nor- 
man family, the Talbots of Malahide. His father, Sir William 
Talbot (d, 1633), was a Roman Catholic lawyer and politician of 
note. His brother Peter was Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Dublin. Richard Talbot served as a royalist during the Great 
Rebellion. He was present in Drogheda (Tredah) when it was 
stormed by Cromwell on the 3rd of September 1647, and was 
one of the few members of the garrison who escaped from the 
massacre; he fled to Spain. He then Jived like many other 
I royalist refugees, partly by casual military service, but also by 
acting as a subordinate agent in plots to upset the Common- 
wealth and murder Cromwell. He was arrested in London in 
November 1655 j^nd was examined by Cromwell. Once more 
he escaped, but it was said by his enemies that he was bribed by 
the Protector, with whom one of his brothers wm certainly in 
correspondence. After the Restoration he had a place in the 
household of the duke of York (James II.). He was actively 
engaged in an infamous intrigue to ruin the diaracter Anne 
Hyde, the (hike’s wife, but continued in James’s employment 
and saw some service at sea in the naval wars with the Dutch. 
He accumulated money by acting as agent' for Irish Roman 
Catholics who sought to recover thSr confiscated property. He 
was arrested in connexion wijh thqPbprih Plot agitation in 1676, 
but was allowed to go into cidle* fie returned just before toe 
death of Charles IL, and during thcTcign of James the 

chief agent of the king’s policy in Ireland. He y^lfappointed 
comraander-in-chief and ,ureated earl of Tyroqimdl in 16^5. 
The duty assigned him was to create a Roni^ Catholic army 
which might be used to coerce Engli^. , February 1687 he 
was ai^nried lord deputy, ahd beaMfiil'tbe civil ^ well as toe 
military governor of Ireland.^ Tjjgcojmell, who teesftW toe 
revolution in England, entered mtomtrigues for hanging Ireland 
lover to the king of France in order to secure the interest of his 
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feltow Roman Catholics. For a time he made a pretence of 
protecting the Protestants, but when the revolution of 1688 
occurred in England he threw himself, after some hesitation, 
into the struggle against William IIL, and when James fled to 
France Tyrcoraiell was left as his representative. When 
William raised the siege of Limerick, Tyrcopnell went over to 
France to seek help, and after his return (January 1691) he was 
little more than a spectator of the military operations. When 
he did act it was to thwart the French General St Ruth and his 
own countryman Sarsfidd. He became so unpopular that he 
was compelled to retire to Limerick, where he died of apoplexy 
on the 14th of Au^st 1691, In 1689 idng James created him 
duke of TyreonneU, but the title was recognized only by the 
Jacobites. 

TYHCONNELL {Tir-ComiU)y an ancient kingdom of Ireland. 
Conall Gulban,a son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, king of 
Ireland, acquired the wild territory in the north-west of Ulster 
(the modem Co. Donegal, &c.), and founded the kingdom 
about the middle of the 5th century. Of the several branches 
of his family, the O’Connells, O’Cannanans and O’Dohertys 
may be mentioned. The kings of TyreonneU maintained their 
position until 1071. 

TYRE (Phoen. and Hebr. Ti, nrj ** rock,” Assyr. Surruy 
Egypt, Daray Early Lat. Sarra)y the most famous city of ‘Phoe- 
nicia. It is now represented by the petty town of Sur (about 
5000 inhabitants), built round the harbour at the north end of a 
peninsula, which till the time of Alexander’s siege was an island, 
without water or vegetation. The mole which he constructed 
has been widened by deposits of sand, so that the ancient island 
is now connected with the mainland by a tongue of land a quarter 
of a mile broad. The greatest length of the former island, frc»n 
north to south, is about f m. and its area about 142 acres. The 
researches of Renan have refuted the once popular idea that a 
great part of the original island has disappeared by natural 
convulsions, though he believes that the remains of a submerged 
wall at the south end indicate that about 1 5 additional acres were 
once reclaimed and have been again lost. On this narrow site 
Tyre was built; its 25,000 inhabitants were crowded into many- 
storeyed houses loftier than those of Rome; and yet place was 
found not only for the great temple of Melqarth with its courts, 
but for docl« and warehouses, and for the purple factories, which 
in Roman times made the town an unpleasant place of residence 
(Strabo xvi. 2, 23). In the Roman period the population 
occupied a strip of the opposite mainland, including Palaetyrus. 
Pliny {Nat. Hist, v. 19) gives to the whole city, continental 
and insular, a compass of 19 Roman miles; but this account 
must be received with caution. In Strabo’s time the island was ! 
still the city, and Palaetyrus on the mainland was distant 30 
stadia; modem research, however, indicates an extensive line 
of suburbs rather than one mainland city that can be identified 
with Palaetyrus. This name was given by the Greeks to the 
settlement on the coast under the mistaken impression that it 
was more ancient than that on the island; the Assyr. Ushu, 
freqiiently mentioned in the Amama letters, makes it probable 
that Usu or Uzu was the native name. Owing to the paucity 
of Phoenician remains the topography of the town and its 
sufroundin;^ if s^iU obscure. The presqnt'harbour is certainly 
the Sidoniah port, though it is not so large as it once was; the 
other ancient harbour, the Egyptian port, has disappeared, and 
is supposed by Renan to have lam on the south side of the island, 
and to be now absorbed in the isthmus. The most important 
ruins are those of the cathedral, with its mjignificent columns 
of rose-qolpured granite, now. prostrate. The present building 
is assigned by De Vogiiji to the second half of the century, 
but the columns miliy have belonged to the 4th-century chuith 
of PaulinUs (ftuseb. HtB. x. 4). The water-supply of ancient 
Tyre came from the powerful springs of Ras-al ^m (see Aque- 
duct) on the mainland, one. hour south of the city, where there 
are sw remarkable respryoirs, in connex;ion with which curious 
survivals of Adonis worship haVP been observed by travellers. 
Tyxt was still an important city and an almost impreiJnablle 
fortress under the Arab Empire. From 1124 to 1^91 it was a 


stronghold 0! the ernsodert, and Safaldiu Imasttf h^egPd'% 
vain. After the fafl of Acre the d^ted the 

which was then destroyed by the Modiana, flte present 
has arisen since the Mot&wila(Metawfla V U^wiM^)occttpi^ 
the district in 1766. 

The most important references to Tyw in the Bible r Kings 
vU., ix.; ISa. xxiii.; Anu i. gapq.: E*ek. xxvi.-xxvHi. ; a iasee* iv. 
18 sqq.; Mark iii. 8, vii, 24 sqq.; Matt. xi. 21 ►seq. (andjparall«as); 
Acts joi. 20. Cf. also Joshua xix. 29; 2 Sam. xxiv. 7: Exra fli. 7; 
Neh. xiii. iC; Ps. xlv. 12. Ixxxiii. 7, bwaevif. 4. For me history m 
Tyre see Phoenicia,. See also Renan, Mission do (1004); 

Pictschmann, Gesch, dor Phdniziet (1889), 61-72; F. Jeremias, 
Tyrus bis sur Zeit NebuHodmsurs (1891); H. VWnckler, 
Forsekungen, ii. 65 sqq.; A. Socin in Baedeker, Pal. u. Syrian. 

(W. R, S.; G. A, C.«) 

TYREE, an island of the Inner Hebrides, Argyllshire, Scot- 
land. Pop. (1901), 2192. It is situated fully 2 m. S.W. of 
Coll, the isle of Gunna lying in the channel between the two 
islands, and has an extreme length from north-east to south- 
west of nearly 12 m. and a breadth vary^ from J m. to 4^ m. 
Carnan Mor (460 ft.) is the highest point; there are sevcmi 
lakes. On the south-western point of Balephuill Bay are 
ruins of St Patrick’s temple, besides duns and ancient (lapels. 
Steamers call from Oban regularly at the small harbour di 
Scarinish. Skerryvore, a lonely rock in the Atlantic, 14 m. 
south-west, belongs to the parish of Tyree. The massive, 
lighthouse, which Alan Stevenson erected in 1833-1843, was 
constructed of granite from the quarries of Hynish at the south- 
eastern extremity of Tyree. 

TYRONE, EARLS OF. The earldom of Tyrone was first 
conferred by Heniy VIII. in 1542 on Conn Bacach O’Neill, 
and was forfeited in 1614 when an act of attainder was passed 
agaiiwt his grandson Hugh, 2nd earl (more strictly 3rd carl, 
for his brother Brien was for some yeaxs de jure holder of the 
title though never recognized as such), the famous rebel who 
fled from Ireland with the earl of TyreonneU in 1607 (see' 
O’Neill). Descendants of the ist earl in Spain continued to 
style themselves earls of Tyrone till the death early in the i8th 
century of Owen O’Neill, grandson of Owen Roe O’Neill. In 
1673 Richard Power, 6th Baron Le Power and Coroghmore, 
governor of Waterford, was created viscount of Decies and 
earl of Tyrone, being succeeded in these titles by his two sons 
successively, on the death of the younger of whom in 1704 ^ey 
became extinct. A daughter of this last earl marri^ Sir 
Marcus Beresford, Bart., of Coleraine, Co. Derry, in 1717; and 
in 1720 Beresford was created Baron Beresford and Viscount 
of Tyrone. In 1746 he was further created earl of Tyrone, 
and after his death in 1763 his widow became in 1767 Baroness 
La Peer in her own right. The only survivir^ son of this, 
hmrri^e inherited the titles of both his parents, all of which, 
were in the peerage of Ireland, and in *786 he was created 
a peer of Great Britain as Baron Tyrone ci Haverfordwest in 
the county of Pembroke; three y6axs later he was created 
marquess of Waterford, with which dignity the earldom of 
Tyrone has remained conjoined. 

TYRONE, a county of Ireland in the province of Ulster,' 
bounded N. and W. by Donegal, N.E. by Londonderry, E, by 
Lough Ne^h and Armagh, and S. by Monaghan and Fermanagh^ 
The area is 806,658 acres or about 1260 sq. m. The 
for the most part hiUy, rising into mountains toward the 
north and south, but eastward towards Lough Neagh it declines 
into a level plain. Running along the nwth-east^m boundary 
with Londonderry are the ridges of the Sperrirt fountains 
(Sawel, 2240 ft., and Meenard, 206k ft.). , Par^ south there 
is a range of lower hiUs, and Muljagheam,i^i1h-eais(t of Omagh, 
reaches 1778 ft. South of Gogber a xanke of bills, reaching 
1255 ft. in Slieye Bfeagh, forms the boundary between Tyrone 
and Monaghan^ On each side of t^e.Monroe Rivet near " 
rise the two picturesque hills HA |icH and Mary Gray. 

FcyJe fomvs a smll j^rtion of western boundary, Of 
county, and roceives the Mouroe, which flows norAatd by 
Newtown Stewart, tte prfhdpal tributaries of tJrt 
are the Strule {cOnstifeiting its upper waters)^ the Desg fA! 
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Lough Dergf and the Owenkillew, flowing westward from Fir 
MountaiiL The Blackwater rises near Fivemiletown and 
forms part of the south-eastern boundary of the county with 
IJbnoffhan and Armagh. With the exception of Lough Neagh, 
bounding the county on the east, the lakes are small, also 
few in number. Lough Fea is picturesquely situated in the 
north-west, and there are several small lakes near Newtown 
Stewart, 

Groiog'y . — The Sperrin Mountains in the north consist of ordinary 
'' Dalradian mica schists, covered mostly with prass. Lower 
Carboniferous Sandstone occurs as an outlier between the mountains 
and Strabanc. The relation of the northern schists to the gneissic 
and green rock axis that forms the central moorland of Tyrone 
is obscure; intrusions of granite have evidently coarsened the 
structure of this axis. Ancient perlitic rlwolites occur among 
the " green rocks " on its northern flank. C 5 raagh lies on Lower 
Carboniferous Sandstone, which, fringed by Old Red Sandstone, 
stretches west from the town to the county boundary; but the 
Dalradian schists appear continuously south of this from Omagh 
to Lack in Co. Fermanagh. A great mass of Old Red Sandstone, 
rising in long ranges of hills, occupies most of the south of the 
county, resting on Silurian shales at Pomeroy. Lower Carboni- 
ferous sandstone and limestone occur on the south flank of this 
Upland, and extend over its east end to Cookstown. At Slievc 
Beagh in the extreme south Upper Carboniferous sandstones and 
shales are reached, and from Coalisland to Dungannon true Coal 
Measures appear. This coalflold includes one fine scam 9 ft. tliick 
at Coalisland; less important coals occur in the Millstone Grit 
series at Dungannon. Though much denuded before Triassic times, 
the field doubtless continues eastward under the Triassic sandstone 
that stretches towards Lough Neagh. The pale cltys, probably 
Pliocene, of the southern shore of the lake cover the nat land east 
of Coalisland, and are several hundred feet thick, North of Stewarts- 
town, near Tullaghoge, a very small patch of Magnesian limestone 
contains Permian marine fossils; and, farther north, the county 
includes part of the basaltic plateaus, j^otecting Chalk, which 
extend away into Co. Londonderry’-. The Glacial epoch has 
left immense deposits of gravel and long eskers throughout the 
county. These are especially conspicuous north of Pomeroy. 
Fire-clay is raised from the collieries at Coalisland ; but coal-mining 
here awaits exploration on the east. 

Industries , — The hilly districts are unsuitable for tillage; but in 
the lower regions the soil is remarkably fertile, and agriculture 
is gencrallT practised after improved methods, the county in this 
respect being in advance of most parts of Ireland, The excellent 
pasturage of the hilly districts supports a large number of young 
cattle. The proportion of tillage to pasture is roughly as 1 to ij. 
Oats, potatoes and turnips are the principal crops. The cultivation 
of flax, formerly an important industry, has greatly dotcrioratod. 
I^ultry-keeping is a growing industry. There are manufactures 
of linens and coarse woollens (including blankets) ; brown earthen- 
ware, chemicals, whisky, soap and candles are also made. There 
are a few breweries and distilleries, and several flour and meal mills. 
But for the lack of enterprise the coal and iron might aid in the 
development of a considerable manufacturing industry. 

Branches of the Groat Northern railway from Portadown 
(Co. Armagh) and Dungannon *in the -south-east, and from 
Enniskillen (Co. Fermanagh) and Fintona, unite at Omagh, 
whence a line proceeds north by Newtown Stewart and Strabane 
to Londondeny. Ffom Dungannon a branch runs north to Cooks- 
town. whefe it jotn# a ^branch of the Northern Counties (Midland) 
railway. From Victoria. Bridge on the Londonderry line the 
Castifider^JiSht rftiwayaapves that town. The south of the county 
ia- aejhred^ the tStegfe^^alley Hght railway. Water communica- 
tion inclui^LiOU^ and tRc Blackwater onteriil| it, and 

navigable Mj^/iy^heince' the.Uteter canal skirts the boundary of 
lie county Armagh to Caledon. The Foyle is navigable 

to StrabaniC I* I, ' iT' . . ’ 

jipulation (150,567 in 1991) shows a 
decrease among th^flaost "serious of Irish county populations, 
aad emigration i hWvy. About 55 % of the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics, 14 .%- Protestant Episcopalians, and 19% 
gwSjfefVtetians; about 90 % constitute the rural population. 

towns ai^Strabane (plop. 5033), Omagh (tlie county 
tQim, 4739), Oungannbn (3694)^ CookstOwn (3531) and Newtown 
stfwart (1062). Tbe Jtounty comprises 8 baronies. Two 
county nlembcipl^and 2. for each of the boroughs of Augher, 
Clogher, ^nd Strabane were returned to the Irish 

parliament; :®nion the county returned a members 

to parliamo% of Dungannon -also returning i; 

bub Jn 1885" was disfranchised and the county 

arran^ mid, north and south— each 

retumiiic 0 * 1 ^ ^ Omagh and quarter- 


sessions at Clogher^ Cookstown, Dungamxon’, Omagh and 
Strabane. 

History . — Tyrone became a principality oi one- of the sons 
of Niall of the Nine Hostages in the 5th century, aaad from his 
name— Eogan— was called Tir Eogan, gradually altered to 
Tyrone. From Ec^n were descended the O’Neals or O’Neills 
and their numerous septs. The family had their chief seat at 
Dungannon until the reign of Elizab^hJ when k was burned 
by Hugh O’Neill to prevent it falling into the hands of Lord 
Mountjoy. The earidom of Tyrone had been conferred by 
Henry VIIL on Conn O’Neill, but on his death, when the 
earidom should have desc.ended to his heir Matthew, baron of 
Dungannon, another son, Shane, was proclaimed chief with 
the consent of the people. Shane maintained a contest with 
English authority, but his last-remaining forces were completely 
defeated near the river Foyle in May 1567, and 'shortly after- 
wards he was himself killed. Tyrone was one of the counties 
formed at Sir John Perrot’s shiring of the unreformed parts 
of Ulster; but his work was interrupted by the rising of Hugh 
O’Neill in 1596. During the insurrection of 1641 Charlemont 
Fort and Dungannon were captured by Sir Phelim O’Neill, 
and in 1645 parliamentary forces under General Munro 
were signally defeated by Owen Roe O’Neill at Benburb. At 
the Revolution the county was for a long time in the possession 
of the forces of James IL 

Raths are scattered over every district of the county. There is 
a large cromlech near Newtown Stewart, another at Tamlaght 
near Coagh and another a mile above Castlederg. At Kilmeillie 
near Dungannon arc two stone circles. There are some ruins of 
the ancient castle of the O'Neills, near Benburb; mention may 
also be made of the ruins of the castles of Newtown Stewart, 
Dungannon, Strabane and Ballygawley, 

TYRONE, a borough of Blair county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
about 15 m. N.E. of Altoona, on the Little Juuiata River, a 
small tributary of ‘the Juniata River. Pop. (1900), 4663. 
Tyrone is served by the main line and three short branches of 
the Pennsylvania railway (which has repair shops here), and is 
connected with Altoona by an electric line. The borough is 
situated about 910 ft. above sea-level, in an agricultural and 
lumbering region, and there are deposits of limestone in the 
vicinity. It is a distributing point for the Clearfield coal 
region to the northward. At the village of Birmingham, 3 m. 
east, is a school for girls (founded 1853 ; incorporated 1907). 
Tyrone was laid out as a village in 1851, and was incorporated 
as a borough in 1857. 

TYRRELL, GEORGE (1861-1909), Irish divine, was bom in 
Dublin on the 6th of February 1861, and came of a family noted 
for its intellectual distinction. He was educated under Dr 
Benson at Ratbmines School and entered Trinity College in 
iAtS. He was greatly influenced by the writings of Cardinal 
Newman, and early in 1879 entered the Roman Catholic Church. 
In 1880 he joined the Society of Jesus and passed his novitiate 
at Manresa and other houses of the order, becoming teacher 
of philosophy at Stonyhurst. He hod a k^n sympathy with 
the difficulties experienced by the ordinary Uy mind in tiying 
to reconcile the conservative element in Catholicism with the 
principle of development and growth, and in The Faith of the 
Millions^ Hard Sayings and Nova et veUra he attempted to 
clear them away. His writings have been described as “ apolo- 
getic in intention, meditative in method and mystical in 
substance,” and Tyrrell himself certjainly combined in ^a wonder- 
ful way the judicial and the enthusiastic types of character. 
Besides the influence of Neitoan,' the friendship work of 
Robert Dolling made a gr^at ibpression on him, ^ as he 
admitted, saved him from being contented with a merely 
academic and 'ecclesiastical type- of reKgion. privately 

circulated among his friends v writings in which; he drew a clear 
line of ^stinction between relj^n as,^ai life and theology as 
the incomplete interpretationu of that hfe. One of these, the 
LeUer m a Professor of Anikropolog^^ yfos traiwlated without 
his knoTftdedge into Italian, and jextwUftH from it were pjuhhshed 
in the Corriere della Sera of M 2 an in January 199$. Fqr at 
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eight years before this he had been more or less in «co&- 
flict with the authorities of his order^ through his sympathy 
with " modwiust ** views, hut the publication of thjs letter 
(afterwards issued by TyrrcH as A Mudt Aimed LeUer) brought 
about hk expulsion from the order in February 1906* ‘‘The 
conflict,*' be wrote, “ such as it is, is one of opinion and ten- 
dencies, not of pcnons; it is the result of mental and moral 
necessities created by the antitheses with which the Church is 
wrestling in this period of transition.*’ Tyii^l found no l^hop 
to' give him an ecclesiastical status and a ukbftif and he never 
Trained these privileges. In July 1907 the Holy Office pub- 
lished its decree ccmdemznnff certain modernist DCODOsittons. 
and in September the pope issued his encyclical Pasc&ndi Grtgis, 
Tyrrell’s criticism of this document appeared in The Times on 
the 30th of September and the 1st of October, and led to 
his virtual excommunication from the Ouirch. In the few 
3^ears that remained to him he gave himself with patience 
rad digmty to the work of his life. He had already published 
Lex arandiy insisting that the true interpretation of the 
creed is determined by its prayer value, and in 1906 he 
wrote Lex credendi. This was followed by Through ScyUa 
and Charybdis, in which he developed his favourite view of 
wektion as experience; Mediaemlism, a vigorous apologia 
in refdy to a Lenten pastoral of Cardinal Mercier, archbishop 
of Malines, who had attacked him as the chief exponent 
of Modernism; and Christianity at the Cross Roads, which 
emphasises the distinction between his own position and that 
of the Liberal Protestants, and is of special interest for hs 
treatment of the eschatological problems of the Gospels. On 
the 6th of July 1909 he was suddenly taken ill, on the loth he 
received conditional absolution from a priest of the diocese of 
Southw^k, and on the 12th extreme unction from the prior 
of Storrington, His intimate friend, the Abb6 Bremond, gave 
him the last absolution and remained with him until his death on 
the 15th of July 1909. Such appear to be the facts, but Tyrrell’s 
relations with Rome were such that a good deal of mystery was 
made as to whether he really received the last rites of his Church 
in any authorized manner. About his own saintly and sym- 
pathetic character, and his essential religiousness, there was no 
doubt. 

See the estimates by Boron F. von Htigel and Rev. C. E. Osborne 
in The Hibbert Journal for January 1910; also the obituary in 
The Times (July 16, 1909), and the Li/e, by Miss M. D. Petre. 

TYR R E L L, SIR JAMES (d. 1502), the supposed murderer 
of the English king Edward V., and of his brother Richard, 
dhke of York, was a son of William Tyrrell and a grandson of 
Sir John Tyrrell (d. c. 1457), who was treasurer of the royal 
household and was on three occasions Speaker of the House of 
Commoos. The family is said to descend from Walter Tirel, 
the murderer of William Rufus. During the Wars of the Roses 
James 'Ifyrrell fought for the YOTkists; in 1471 be was knighted; 
and in 1477 he was member of parliament for Cornwall. With 
regard to his share in the murder of the prince in 1483 he 
rapears to have been selected by Richard III. and sent to the 
Tower of London, where he supervised the crime which was 
corri^ out by his ^bordinates. Afterwards he received several 
appointments firom Richard and was sent to Flanders. He 
was also empJoyed by Henry VIL and was made governor of 
Gtrisnes, but he seems to have incurred the king’s displeasure 
toough his friendship with-Edmund de la Pde, earl of Suffolk. 
Havmg been treacherously seized he was conveyed to England 
and was executed on the 6th of May 1502.* Just before his 
death he made a confession about the murder of the princes. 

Members of the same fhmily were Sir Thomas Tyrrell 
(1594-1672), Justice of the common pleas under Charles It., 
and Anthony, Tyrrell (1552-^:. 1610), a Roman Catholic priest 
and spy, who afterwards became a clergyman of th^ Church 
of England 

TYRTAEUS, Greek elegiac poet, lived at Sparta about the 
middle of the 7th century b.c. According to the older tradition 
he was a native of the Attic deme of Apmdnae, and was invited 
to Sparta at the suggestion of the Delphic oracle to assist 


the SfM^taiDfl m the sopond Um&BOMf. wnr; 
later version, he was a lamescbodlpMi^ter, sen^ by the Atbepiiitts 
as likely to be of the least assistrace to the Sphkaps (Justin ^ 

Themistms, Orat xv. 242 ; l>iod. Sic. xv. 07)^ A fanciful ea^anar 
tion of his kmeness is that it alludis to the elegiic cmiplet,. 
one verse of whidi is shorter tl^ the other. to 

Plato {Lawsyp, 629 A), the citizenship bf SparW was con- 
ferred upon Tyrtaeus, although Herodotus (far. 315) laisdcei ftp 
meniion of him aanong the foreigners so honoured. 
his inference on the ground that Tyrtaeus apealra of himsdf 
as a citizen of Sparta (Fr; 2), Strabo (viii. 362) is inefeed 
to reject the story of hu Athenian Qr%in. Suldaa spealn of 
him as “Lacemian or Milesian”; possibly he visited Miletiw m 
his youth, where he became familiar with the Ionic elefer* 
Busolt, sug:gests that Tyrtaeus was a native of Aphidnae 
in Laconia, conjectures that the entire legend may have been ' 
concocted in connexion with the expedition sent to the assist 
tanceof Sparta in herstruggle with the revolted Helots at Ithome 
(464). However this may be, it is generally adnutted that 
Tyrtaeus flourished during the second Messenian War(e. 650 b.c.) 
—a period of remari^ble musical and poetical activity at 
Sparta, when poets like Terpander and Thalctas were welcomed 
—that he not only wrote poetry but served in the Add, and 
that he endeavoured to compose the internal ^ssensions of 
Spaim (Aristotle, Politics , v. ^ by inspiring the citizens -^th a 
patriotic love for. their fatheriand. About twelve fragments 
(three of them complete pocm^ are preserved in Strabo, Lycnr- 
gus, Stoba^s and others. Thejr are mainly elegiac and in 
the Ionic dialect, written partly m praise of the Spartan con^ 
stitution and King Theopompus (filvofiia), partly to stimulatie 
the Spartan soldiers to deeds of heroism in the field 
the title is, however, later than Tyrtaeus). The interest of the 
fragments preserved from the Elivofija is mainly Wstorical, 
and connected with the first Messenian war. The Virob^iccu, 
which are of considerable merit, contain exhortations to- bravery 
and a warning against the disgrace of cowardice* The popularity 
of these elegies in the Spartan army was such that, accord^ 
to Athenaeus (xiv. 630 F), it became the custom for the soldiers 
to sing them round the camp fires at night, the pdcmarch 
rewarding the best singer with k piece of flesh. Of the match- 
ing songs {^EfipaTvjpia), written m the anapaestic measure and 
the Doric dialect^ only scanty fragments remain (Lycurgits, 
In Leocratem,^, 211, § 107; Pausanias iv. 14, 5. 15, 2; fragments 
in T. Bergk, Poetae lyrici graeci, ii.). 

Verrall {Classical Review, July 1896, May 1897) definitely places 
the lifetime of Tyrtaeus in the middle of the 5th century b.c., 
while Schwartz [nermes, 1899. xxadv.) disputes the existence td 
the poet altogether; see also Macan in Ciassiioat Review (Febtfuaty 
1897); H.Weil. Etudes sue Vantiqwiti grecque (1900), and C. Giarratax^ 
jjineo e i suoi carmi (1905)- There are English verse transla- 
tions by R. Polwhele (1792) and imitations by H. J. Pye, 
poet laureate (1795). and an' Italian version by F. Cavallottl. wSi 
text, introduction and notes (1898). The fraapment begtaniag 
TtBvapivM yhp Ka\ 6 v has been translated by .Aomas Campbell* 
the poet. The edition by C. A. Klot* (1827) contains a dissertation 
on the war-songs of different countries. 

TYRWHITT, THOMAS (i73o-r786), English dassical schotoi 
; and critic, was bom in Tendon on the 27th of March 1730* 

; where he died on the 15th of August 1786. He wias e^ca^ 
at Eton and Queen’s College, Oxford (fellow of Merton, 1755). 
In 1756 he was appointed undei-secnetaiy at war, in 
clerk of the House of Commons. In 1768 he resigned his post, 

I and spent the remainder of his life in learned rethrement. Ln 
1784 he was elected a trustee of the British Museum^, tb wluch 
he bequeathed a portion of his valuable library. 

His principal classical worJks are ; Fragmenta Plutmcki IL inedisa 
I (1773). from a HarlcianMS. j.Dwssrfoiwdfl Babrio (1776). containing 
I some fables of Aesop, hithrii:o unedited, from a Bodleian MS.; 
the paeudo-Orphk; De latndiJms (17S1). which he assigned io 
the mt of COnstantitts; Ce^jeetmem Strabonem (1763); liweM 
De MenecUs Hereditat^ (^ 7 ^ 5 )) Aristotle's Poen'ea, his most nnportant 
work, published after his death under the superintendence of Dr 
Burgess, bishop of Salisbury, in 1794. Special mention is due of 
his editions of Chaucer's Canterbury Teues (1775-1778); and Of 
Poms, supposed to have been written at Bristol by Tiomas Rowley 
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AUdOihm J^ifteinth Century (1777-1778), with an appwid«c to 
©rove that poems were all the work of Cbatterton. 178a 
he pubjUsm a vindication of the Appendix in reply to the argmnenta 
of thode who maintained the genuineness of me poems. While 
clerk of the Houne of Commons he edited Proceedings and DebaUs 
of th$ House of Commons, 1620-1621, from the original MS. in the 
library of Queen's College, Oxford, and Henry Elsynge’s (1598- 
1654) The Manner of holding Parliaments in Enjgland. 

TYTLER> WILLIAM (1711-1792), of Woodhouselee, Scottish 
historian and antiquarian, son of Alexander Tytler of Edin- 
burgh, was born in that city on the 12th of October 1711. 
He was educated at the High School and the University, and 
was in 1744 admitted into the Society of Writers to the Signet. 
In 1759 he published an Inquiry, Historical and Critical, 
defending the character of Mary Queen of Scots, and in 1783 
the Poetical Remains of James the First, King of Scotland, He 
died at Woodhouselee on the 12th of September 1792. His 
life, written by Henry Mackenzie, was published in 1796. 

His son Alexander Fraser Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee 
(1747-1813), Scottish judge, w£is born at Edinburgh on the 15th 
of October 1747. He was called to the Edinburgh bar in 1770. 
His first work, a supplement to Lord Karnes’s Dictionary of 
Decisions, entitled The Decisions of the Court of Session, was 
published in 1778, and a continuation appeared in 1796. In 
1780 he was appointed conjoint professor of universal history in 
the university of Edinburgh, becoming sole professor in 1786. 
In 1783 he published Outlines of his course of lectures, extended 
and republished in 1801 under the title of Elements of General 
History. In 1790 he was appointed judge-advocate of Scotland, 
and while holding this office he wrote a Treatise on the Law of 
Courts-Martial. In 1801 he was raised to the bench, taking 
his seat (1802) in the Court of Session as Lord Woodhouselee. 
He died at Edinburgh on the 5th of January 1813. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he wrote Life and Writings 
of Dr John Gregory (1788)* Essay on the Principles of Translation 
^790); a dissertation on Final Causes, prefixed to his edition of 
Derham's Physico-Theology (1799); a political pamphlet entitled 
Ireland profiting by Example (1799) ; an Essay on Laura and Petrarch 
(1801); and Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Henry Home 
of Karnes (1807). 

Patrick Fraser Tytler (1791-1849), Scottish historian, 
son of Lord Woodhouselee, was born at Edinburgh on the 30th 
of August 1791. He was called to the bar in 1813; in 1816 he 
became king’s counsel in the exchequer, and practised as an 
advocate until 1832. He contributed to Allison’s Travels in 
France (1815); his first independent essays were papers in 
Blackwood's Magaziru. His great work, the History of Scot- 
land (1828-1843), covered the period between 1249 and 1603. 
While occupied on this work Tytler removed to London, and it 
was largely owing to his efforts that a scheme for publishing 
state papers was carried out. Tytler was one of the founders 
of the Bannatyne Club and of the English Historical Society. 
He died at Gieat JIalvem on the 14th of December 1849. 
His life (1859) >l^'Writtcn by his friend, John W. Burgon, 
dean of Gfilichcst^ 

His otherl Work&^ 4 licKiae contributw^ to Thomson^ Select 
Melodiee of JfMland < 1824 ; Crichton of Cluny, 

commonly Admirable Crichton (1819; 2nd ed., 1823); 

0, Mem(nr ofi of Riccarton (1823); an Essay on 
the Revival jLtWmure %n Italy, and a Life of John Wickliff, 

published anhai^iWwy <( 1826 ); Lives of Scottish Worthies, for 
Murray's F<uniS^^ri^^lSi%-iS^S) \ Historical View of the Progress 
cj Discovery tk.Atner^a (1832); Life of Sir Wdlter Raleigh (1833), 
Life of Henry VIII. ] England under the Reigns of Edward VI. 
and Mary, from prfeinal letters (1839); Notes on the Damley Jewel 
843) and on the Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots (1845). 
TIIJMER, a tc^in West Kberia, in the government of 
♦Toj^lsk, situated vihere tlie chief highway from Russia across 
the Urjii iPHches tbe,firM navigable river (the Tura) of Siberia. 
Popi' (1900), 29,651. A Tailway p^si^ through Ekatermburg 
(202 m. west liil) and the principal ironworks on the eastern 
slopes of w Urals connects Tyumen with Perm, the 


‘of steamboat traffic on the and Volga. Tyi^ 
men has regular steam communication 'vrith Omsk and Semi-* 
palatinsk Irtysh (steamers penetrating as far as Lake Zaisan 
m Dzungaria), with Tomsk, and other places in the Altai, 
and with the Arctic Ocean and the fisheries of the lower Ob. 
The town is well built, and stands on both banks of the Tura, 
here spanned by a bridge. The inhabitants have always been 
renowned for their industrial skill. Woollen cloth, linen, belts, 
barges, paper, and especially boots and gloves, are manufactured 
to a large amount; and Tyumen carpets have a great reputation 
in Russia and Siberia. 

TZETZES, JOHN, Byzantine poet and grammarian, fiourished 
at Constantinople during the 12th century a.d. Tzetzes has 
been described as a perfect specimen of the Byzantine pedant. 
Excessively vain, he resented any attempt at rivalry, and 
violently attacked his fellow grammarians. Owing to want 
of books, he was obliged to trust to his memory; hence he is 
to be used with caution. But he was a learned man, and 
deserves gratitude for his efforts to keep up the study of 
ancient Greek literature. Of his numerous works the most 
important is the Book of Histories, usually called Chiliades 
(“ thousands ”) from the arbitrary division by its first editor 
(N. Gerbel, 1546) into books each containing 1000 lines (it 
actually consists of 12,674 lines in “ political ” verse). It is a 
collection of literary, historical, theological and antiquarian 
miscellanies, whose chief value consists in the fact that it 
to some extent makes up for the loss of works which were 
accessible to Tzetzes. The whole production suffers from an 
unnecessary display of learning, the total number of authors 
quoted bemg more than 400 (H. Spelthahn, Studien zu den 
Chiliaden des Johannes Tzetzes, diss., Munich, 1904). The author 
subsequently brought out a revised edition with marginal 
notes in prose and verse (ed. T. Kiessling, 1826; on the sources 
see C. Harder, De J. L historiarum fontibus quaestiones seleciae, 
diss., Kiel, 1886). The Chiliades is based upon a collection 
of Letters (ed. T. Pressel, 1851), which has been called an 
index to the larger work, itself described as a versified com- 
mentary on the letters. These letters (107 in number) are 
addressed partly to fictitious personages, and partly to 
the great men and women of the writer’s time. They 
contain a considerable amount of biographical details. The 
Iliaca, on abridgment of and supplement to the Iliad, is 
divided into three parts — Antehomerica, Homerica, Post- 
homerica — containing the narrative from the birth of Paris to the 
return of the Greeks after the fall of Troy, in 1676 hexameters 
(ed. C. Lehrs and F. Diibner, 1868, in the Didot series, with 
Hesiod, &c.). The Homeric Allegories, dedicated to the empress 
Irene, in “ political ” verse, are two didactic poems in which 
Homer and the Homeric theology are explained on euphemistic 
principles (ed. P. Matranga, in his Anecdota graeca, i. 1850). 
Tzetzes also wrote commentaries on a number of Greek authors, 
the most important of which is that on the Cassandra or Alex- 
andra oi Lycophron (ed. C. G. Muller, 1811), in the production 
of which his brother Isaac is generally associated with him. 
Mention may also be made of a dramatic sketch in isunbic 
verse, in which the caprices of fortune and the wretched lot 
of the learned are described; and of an iambic poem pn the 
death of the emperor Manuel, noticeable for introducing at the 
beginning of each line the lait word of the line preceding it ^ 
(both in Matranga, An. gr. ii.). 

For the other works of TaeUes see J. A. Fabricias, Bibliotheca 
eraeca (ed. Harles), xi. 228. and C. Imnnbacher, Geschichte der 
oyc. LiU. (2nd ed., 1897); monographic G. Hart, De Tzetzanim 
nomine, vitis, soriptis,*' m Jahn'i Jahrbucher fur classische Philoibgief 
Sapplefnentband xii. (Leipzig, ^881). 

* Tlds versification is called Kkifuuturis ladder), a 

term mofe commonly applied to a verse in wlj^h each word 
contains one letter more th^ the one which prepedes it. 



U Aoe icc\«r ot- isiigiisii ai^unicb jo. » « 

iKiodific^tioQ made mn^niiscrirtismti!^ 
inscriptional V, and is its^ u>aad da the . -tnscii^ 
tions of Rome as as the 'Utta* part of the ^ 
century a.d. The symbols Vj Vj Y are, all of the same ortain^ 
but what the origin is has been much disputed. In the nioenician 
alphabet T is the last symbol^ but there can be Uftie doubt that 
when the Greeks introduced symbols far vowels, which hadnot 
been indicated in the alphabet they had borrowed, tl^ took the 
sixth symbol of the Phoenician alphabet (see F) in its ordinary 
form y and placed it at the end of the alphabet with the value 
of a vowel. This vowel was apparently u (English oo in matm), 
though Ionic and Attic Greek at a veiy early period chained 
it to the sound of the French u. ' In other dialects the earlier 
value long persisted, and in modem Tzalojman, the rejxesenta- 
tive of the ancient Laconian, it still survives. In some places, 
e.g, Boeotia, the sound seems to have changed, in connexion 
with dental consonants, in the same way os the English sound, 
in certain cases t (y) being inserted m front of it. This seems 
to be the only feasible explanation of such spellings as rto^ 
(tux»;), iroXiovfcvos (iroA.iJf«os), which appear after the Boeo- 
tians adopted the Ionic alphabet. A similar change must have 
existed in very early Attic and Ionic to account for the change of 
t before u into s in ca*, thou ” for riJ; some authorities think it 
was universal in the earliest Greek. Greek nowhere shows the 
symbol in the bowl shape that it has in the Semitic alphabet. 
From the 7th century B.c. both Y and V are found, sometimes 
both in the same area. Another form somewhat later has the 
upper strokes curved outwards T , while the angle is much less 
deep than in the other forms. It is noticeable that the symbol for 
u in the syllabary which was used to write Greek in Cyprus hw 
this form amongst others. The name of the sixth symbol in the | 
Phoenician alphabet was W&w ( Ftfw), but though U has taken its ! 
form, in Greek its name was v {i,€. English cOj as in moon, except 
in Attic and Ionic, where it was like the French u in not 
upsilon^ as is frequently stated. In Sweet’s terminology u {oo), 
as pronounced in English put ” or too,” is a h^gh Uck wide 
round, while the sound in the French sou or the Scotch pro- 
nunciation of ** book ” is a high back narrow round. The h^fh 
front corresponding sound is found in the French lune. With 
this the German “ modified u ” (w) is often equated, but it is 
not really identical, being a mid front narrow round vowel. 
The pitt^ of the vowel u is among the lowest of the vowel sounds ; 
the roun^iitg and protrusion of the lips make the breatih passage 
longer thault is for other vowels, and so its production may be |f 
compared to that of a sound made upon a flute when all the f 1 
fing^-holes are covered. In modem Ei^Ush H preceded by j 
(>)irbes lrom three diiferent^ounds in middle English: jfa) the' 
long French u («) brought in with borrowed words from French 
(duke), (b) lu (Early Eng^ish lteio) as b ;** (4 a 

sound iu (Early English ime) m in ^ dew ” New 
E$^lish Gr<miHar^ § S06). The ;4band;y/as drqpii^ ^er r, eh 
and dzk, as M** jtrue,” ** Choose,” ” § 837). In the 

literary diai^ato% genemtty disapjilfc ^ 

” lute.” In spme provincial and pitmuncjptidns it is. 

dropped oveli^wheS^ ^EO^t to 
pronounced (P. to) 

' ; (l^ukakjif : the ,natiyt^^\fliun#'' 'p 

Amend^^n nmdK^jrs, 4stihgui^ from att iNW Wntid 
moiuceyt of, their short taast the thr^ichow 
stiUite ^it^VLi>Vueana{ctC6fkf&ii^}ott^^ 
imed to tbeiiafcehb «{ Amtaonia and iihe One 

of is pentv^ 



iof the 
iihten^iihej 


e, which hr rutlM («ea^Pin»ATB8); 








'-The Wfar^^pai!t%.'hetiri^^^ 
sytmiaO'. and m'lmimi-^iauiBSTesixpais ^ 
httt high hi nt. pmrrthg MdraM'with the Nile^betweei Alhest Kmica 
^ Dttlilfl sharply of this/Weaemm 

flowing streams rasi that of. iWItoiiAain l^ile. The 
hoadstmemaiaf tbeWelie^^atmbitsimpereoi^ 
on the weStam slope of a hUl about 4aiQ..wAlt of Whimjiv ' ’.ft 'is 
joined by several small streams, the main river ftowljiff to a 
direction. After a course of over 700 m. (during which itjrecei^es one 
Ime southern tributa^<— the Bomdkandi-ra^ other co^eemhle 
afuients) the Wdla jOms the Hlbomu in 4^ 10^ N. ts* 37' E. ' tlm 
Mbomn, whiohhas two large northern timtariee, the Slunko and the 
Balo, xw» In 4* 30' N. 27* 12' E. For^somedtstew it runs piuaiHel 
to and about xoo m. north of the lower course of the Welle. Ahoai 
23* 12' H. it turns Sharply south until its junction with thoWdle. In 
its lower course the Moomu is interrupm by many fall* and rapldk. 
A short distance below the juncrion of the Mbomu and Welle the 
Kotto, coming from beyond 8* N., on the borders of Darfur,-, and 
fonning the most northerly extension of the Congo basin, enters 
united stream, now known as the Dbangl, on the ri^t beak- 
Tho remaining tributaries, mos^ on the right bank, are smkller, 
but the Kemo, which joins the Ubangi near its most northern point 
(5^ 8' N.), is of some importance as oflering water oommunicati^ 
to within a short distanco of the Shari basin. Below rire Kemo 
confluence the Ubangi, which has hitherto continued to flow W.N*W„ 
makes a great bend south and runs into the Congo after a buthotly 
course of 400 m. ShortlV-after receiving the Kemo be river forces 
its way through a line of hills whose tops rise 600 to 800 ft. above be 
banks of the stream. Here are the Zonso or Grenfell rapids, which are 
a barrier to navigation save for small boats at floofd season. Above 
the Zongo rapids the river is navigable up to the confluenjce of the 
Welle and Mbomu, and the W^e is navigable gt i%h flood up 
to be Bomokandi confluence in . 26^ 8', though the stream is muca 
interrupted by rapids. • » . 

From the Mbomu- Welle confluence to the junction of the tlbangi 
with the Congo the river has i course of fully 700 m., wWk the 
Ubangi- Welle combined exceeds 1400 m. trom mourii ^0 
Zongo rapids, a distance of 350 m., the stre^ is navigable. 
steamers drawing 3 ft. of water, in general the Ubangi flpwe 
through a fertile and forested i^oh. . , „ ' , , 

The Welle discovered itropi thp north ky G. A. 
furth in 1879 > seven yekrs before the discavery; of the oourue 
of the Coni^ by H. M. Stanley.. % Scbweinfwr^ 
believed to belong to the Chad system, but W, Junker, wfm (j gga- 
1B83) followed the river to near ke confluence with the Mbmpu, 
made it clear that the Welle belonged to the Coi^o lystem. In 
18S5 the Rev. George Grenfell, of the Baptist Missionary ^ety 
(who had discovered the mouth qf jthe iiver in t8fl4)j 

^Imngi as far as the Zongo Tapi<^. He was follow^ ih.sISfl- 
. by the Belgian A. van Gflle, who in the last-named year 
finally established the identity of the Uhangi wide SchwtiinfttiithTs 
WflUe. The Mbomu was discovered from the north in 1877 by a 
Greeks Dr P. Potagos, and its u|pet.n^^ 
some distance by Junker. ^ and thfl Mbomu tform 
the frontier betwete Beljj^^Coip) and Prendi Congo, ^ 
nbttnoFn^nks of bothstieantt . , , 

besides the works of Sdbwekfurthr Junker and other 
lers. A. J. Wauters, Lis Bassined^ fViangi {infSrieur) si 4 e iaSmeOt 
with map (Brussels, 1902); 2>r Cureau^s map (i : x,ooo,ooo) oilhe 
upper Ubangi in La Giogrep^U (October 1900): thel^woe ahd 
works there cited. 

tjSIHM, i town of southern Spain, in the pircKyince of jaen; 
aooo it. abovesea-level, in tha Ix»im de I^be^a taiw 
|,j^ht bank of the' Guadalcpiivir. The 

spnounding country produces wheat, wine/blives and fruit. 
Ubeib has a station 6 m; south on the Madrid^Alnwtia railway. 
Po^ons'of the dd walls, with tpweia and'gntes/'still xen^. 
and there are' thm late iSotMn caUweto, the oldest of .wlm 
;Sart BalvWw ; t dateg Trdxti J ggO; 1556. and coQtains;.^p^ 

inteniiting paintiM. : .to |air is held 
of Beptemjser to tb«'^^h. (^''^Oetbber. Oil, 
an 4beda 

toMi «a3.r']foqnSi'nill,v ■■i' r<' V' 

yaera, 
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TOAD, or Audad^ the Moorish imme of the Barba«y 

sheep, oc w«i, Ovis (Ammotragus) lervia, the only wild sheep 
found in where it inhabits all the mountain ranges of the 
nor%deScending to the eastward far into the heart of the Sudan. 
Xhafju^d is distinguished t»y the abundant, hair on the throat 
hfui (ore-quarters of the rams, and the length of the tail« In 
the absence of face-glands and in the structure of the horns the 
il^ecies approximates to the goats. The lion-coloured coat 
approximates to the hue of the limestone rocks on which these 
sheep dwdl, 

UpAlFUR, OoDEYPORg or Mewar, a native state of India, 
in the Rajputana agency. Area, J2J591 sq. m. Pop. (1901),, 
L, 030, a 13 ^ Bstimafted revenue £200,000 ; tribute £17,000. The 
greater paart of ithe country is level plain. A section of the 
Aravalli Mountains extends over the south-western and 
southern portions, and is rich in minerals, but the mines have 
been long closed. The general inclination of the country 
is from south-west to north-east, the Banae and its 
numerous feeders flowing from the base of the AravalH range, 
Th^ we many lakes and tanks in the state, the finest of 
wWch is the Debar or ' Jaisamand, with an area of nearly 
M sq. m.; it is considered to be the largest artificial sheet of 
water in the world. A portion of the state is traversed by the 
Malwa line of the Rajputana railway. A branch from Chitor 
towards Udaipur was taken over by the state in 1S98, and was 
extended nearer to the capital. Like the rest of Rajputana the 
state suffered severely from famine in 1 900. The ancient coinage 
is of the Sasanian or Persian type, copper issues of this type 
being still in circulation. Modem coins bear on the reverse the 
words Friend of London.” 

The chief, whose title is Maharana, is the head of the Sisodhyia 
clan of Rajputs, and claims to be the direct representative of 
Rama, the mythical king of Ajodhya. He is universally recog- 
nixed as the highest in rank of all the Rajput princes. The 
dynasty offered an heroic resistance to the Mahommedans, 
and boast that they never gave a daughter to a Mogul emperor. 
They are said to have come from Gujarat and settled at Chitor 
in the 8th century. After the capture of Chitor by Akbar in 1568 
the capital was removed to Udaipur by Maharana Udai Singh. 
During the i8th century the state suffered greatly from internal 
dissension and from the inroads of the Mahrattas. It came under 
British protection in 1817, The maharana Fateh Singh, G.C.S.L 
(b. 1848)^ succeeded by adoption in 1884. 


The name of Mewar is derived from the Meos, or Mina.s, a tribe of 
mixed Rajput origin, who have likewise given their name to a 
different tract in norihem* Rajputana, called Mew^t, where they are 
now all Mahommedans. About 1400 a sub-division of the Mewatia, 
called Khanza 4 as„ made themselves the dominant power in this 
tract; and at the end of the 18th century, and again duriiw the 
Mutiny, they wer^notorious for their ravages in the tipper Doab, 

t Mewatia in 


OROund 'Agra and Delhi. In 190X the total number of , 


Rijiputana 6^596, forming u % of the population in the 
smte of Alw&r. tp ^906 the Me ' ‘ ... 


dewar residency was the title 
, comprising the four states of 
ttf add Partabgarh; area, 16,970 sq, m. ; 
c ja-thsCt year the three laat^ states 
mt And Jormed into the Southern Raj- 
Jhff Mewar Bhil Corps, raised as a local 
i WfoA^picuonsly loyal during the Mutiny, 
^ ^ army, with its headquarters at 

- f . W ft. above sea-leyt^^ Pop. (iqoi)^ 

It is situate^ -feiaVolIey amid wooded hills, on the bank 
^ jbirgc lake (^hpja),^ wm palaces built of gramte and 
b]i0, The mlridurona-^ ^lace, which crowns the ridge m 
originally from about 1570, but 

^ ^ 4 :p it ^ it has become a conglomeration 

faribue . arefeWtoal ifsiyies. , On Lake Pichote am two 
^islands, Are pklam dating respectively;, from tha 

imddk oif.t&e of the tSth centuriea. In of thgee 


0* a poUticil agency- id 

pop. (ngqi), - 
were sepOra^ 
putana Stai . 
battalion in*1ci 
was in 1897 
Kherwara. 

Thebity 

4 !’ 



the of Udk^iittV, 
are said'to date from 


liMipber of tempke> two Of lirhich 


Tkere. is another State in the Provinces (tiU 

1905 one of the Chota Nagpur states of Bengal). Ama, 105s aq. m. ; 
pop. (190X), 45,39 x. Its capital is Dhannjayg^h. 

nBA 4 iriCH0JLAS(i504r^556), English schoolmaster, trans- 
lator and playwright^ authot of the; earliest extinit :English 
comedy, B&iskr^ of the hmuly tA Vve^, wlo 

in the 14th century became 'lords of Wykeham, by 

[ marriage with the hekees of Scores^ The name was. Pro- 
bably proiwniccd Oov^ey asitiappears as Yevedale, Ow&> 
Wo<xiall, with other variants. He latinijsed it as Udallus, and 
thence ar^liciied it as UdwU. He is described as OwdaR of 
the parish of St Cross, Southampton^ 12 years old at Christmas 
; 1516, when admitted a scholair of Winchester College in 151.7 
1 {Win. SchoL Reg.). He; was therefore not 14 (as Anthony 
Wood says) but i6i years of age when admitt^ a scholar of 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, in June 1520; he is called 
i Wo^ as a lecturer at that college in 15*6 to J528 (T. Fowl^, 
Hist. C. C. C.). 

With John Leland he produced ** dites ” (ditties) and inter- 
ludes ” (B.M. MS. 18A, bav.) at Anne Boleyn’s coronation on the 
31st of May 1 533. Leland’s contributions are all in Latin ; those 
of Udallus,” which form the chief part, are mostly in English, 
the speeches being each spoken by a “ child,” at Comhill beside 
Leadenhall,” at the Conducte in Comhill ” and at the little 
Couducte in Cheepe,” His Flmres for Laiine Spehynge^ selected 
and gathered out of Terence and the same translated into Englysshe, 
published by Bartlet {in aedibus.Bertk 4 leti),mQTQ dedicated ”tQ 
my most sweet flock of pupils, from the monastery of the monks 
of the order of Augustine,” on the a8th of February 1533/1534, 
There were no monks of that order, and whether Austin Friars 
or Augustinian canons were meant is open to doubt. The 
book was prefaced with laudatory Latin verses by Leland and 
by Edmund Jonson. The latter was a Winchester and Oxford 
contemporary of UdaL’s, in 1528 lower master {hosiiarius) at 
Eton, a post whidi hp left to become master of the school of 
St Anthony’s Hospital, then the most flourishing school in 
London. From the dedication we may infer that Udal was 
usher under Jonson and “ the sweet flock ” was at St Anthony’s 
school next door to Austin Friars, At Midsummer 1534 he 
became headmaster of Eton {informator ^uetorutn or ludi 
grammaticalis; Eton Audit Book. 25 & 26 Hm VIIL). It has 
been suggested {Die. Nat. Biog.) that the Floures was dedicated 
to Eton boys in advance; but tins is unUkely, as in those 
days schools never got their masters till the place was vacant, 
or on the verge of vacancy. At Eton, Udal’s salary was £10 
and £i for livery, with “ petty receipts ” of 8s. 4d. for obits, 
2s. 8d. for laundress, 2s. for candles for his chamber,, and 
23s. 4d. for ink, candles and other things given to the grammar 
school by Dr Lupton, provost.” One of his school books*, 
Commentaries on the Tuscidan questions of Cicero (ed. Berouldus, 
1509), with the inscription “ sum Nicolai Udalli 1536,” is in 
the King’s Library at the British Museum. 

There was a yearly play, 3s:. .being paid for the repair of 
the dresses, of the players at Christmas, and rs, 4d,rt0va servant 
of the dean of Winds(»r for bringing iris master’s .clothes for 
the players. A payment for repair of the" players’ dmm 
recurs every year. Udal has been credited ( 5 . K. Ghsu^rs, 
Midmeval Stage^ ii. 144,192) with producing^a riiay at Braintiee 
while vicar there, recorded in the churchwor^^^ accounts iot 
1534 as “Placidafli alias Sir Eust^.’* Th^ .ploy, is actudly 
called in the accounts (only ex|ton^^ i7th^qerii;ttiy 
'^Flocy Dacy ato St Et^ast^y,? and 4 ^ ald|rlay ^ 
ipUaticmcd m the 9th century^ not become vicar.oi 

Brointsoe t® the 27th of Sefxbembier 1537 (Newcourt’i 
ii. 89). At Michorimas he, iaamsd the xna8tenihip:.9£ mon 
to reside at Btomtree,. hexng.oe^ woie 

roomehowe emisfntkpM ..ocoupieth Mr TindoU ’^^^aletter from 
the prevoik to Thomas CioiaweU, then {Kw^riihal, on the 7th 
Ootobv IE37: (Lett; and^ Pa. Efetseturacd 

to Eton, rather to the school bbn^; 

removed thexd on account (A 1537; 

tog the ^uid oi.t^ johodbyear 





(SM Audit JSSmL Beit;: 

Nj^bolMi Uved^ ^ptofiessor ol fH^Mfwtur 

and siAodxmtftdr was licmed talked 

of Bmnimf ** witib oibef tkesiozui] tesidcficev 
The accbuntg ef Cromwell for 153$ ihc^ “Woodall, the 
scholemaster of Eton, to playing before my lord, .Fte^* 
sumhbly he brought a troupe^ Eton boys with hun. lo^tiiat 
year he published a second edition of luji Slames of Tmnc^ ior 
the benefit of Eton boys. The often-questioned account of 
Thomas Tusser (Fm Hundred Pointes oj Good Busbandrie) is 
typical of ,Eton at the time, as JUdal’s medecessor Cox is 
in iischam’s SaholemasUr to have been “ the best schokmaater 
and greatest beater of our time 

“ Ftom Towles * I went to Aeton, sent 
To straightwaies the Latin phiuiae; 

Where fifty-three stripes given to me at once I had: 

For fault bat small or none at all 
It came to pass thus beat I was ; 

See, Udall, see, the mercie of thw to mee, poor lad." 

Udal’s rule of the rod at Eton was brought to an abrupt con- 
clusion by his being brought up before the privy council on the 
14th of March 1540/1541 for being “counsail*' with two d 
the boys, Thomas Cheney, a relation of the lord treasurer .of the 
household, and Thomas Hoorde, for stealing some silver images 
and chapel ornaments. He d«iied the theft, but confessed to 
a much mbre scandalous offence with Cheney, and was sei^ 
to the Marshalsea prison. He tried, but failed, to get restored to 
Eton, Attempts have been made to whitewash him, but his 
own cbnfcssion, and an al^ject letter of repentance with promises 
of amendment, addressed (probably) to Wriothesley, a Hamp- 
shire man and a family friend, cannot be got over. It shows 
that he was a bad schoolmaster as well as an immoral one, 
since he pleads “ myn honest chaunge from vice to vertue, from 
prodigalitce to frugall lyving, from negligence of teadiyng to 
assiduitee,. from play to studie, from lightness to gravitee.** 
In 1542/1543, after the bursar of Eton had ridden up to London 
to the provost, Udal was paid “ 53s. 4d. in full satisfaction of his 
salary in arrears and oAer things due to him while he was 
teaching the children but on the other side of the account 
appears an item of “60s. received. from Dr Coxe for IJdal’s 
debts .** So no money passed to Udd. 

He seems to have maintained himself by translating into 
English, in 1542, Erasmus’s Apophthegms and other worte. In 
1544 he published a new edition of Ihe Flour es ol Terence. 
He seems to have taken a schoolmastership in Northumberland 
or Durham, as Leland in one of his Encomia speaks of him, 
probably at this time, as translated to the Brigantes. He seems 
to have been made to resign his limg at Braintra, a successor 
being sqmoihted on the 14th of December 1544. He purged 
himself, however, by composing the Answer to the Articles op 
the Commoners of Devonshire and Cornwall (Pocock, Trouples of 
the Prayer Boojt of iS4g^ Camd. Soc., new series, 37, 141, 193), 
when they rose m rebellion in the summer of 1549 against 
the S^st Ihrayer Book of Edward VI. In 1551 he received 
a patent for printing his transMon of Peter Martyr’s two 
works the Eucharist and tne Great Bible in Englhdi 
(Pat, 4 Ejdw. VL pt. 5, mw 5, Shakespeare Soc, iii, xxx.). 
He was: reararded by being made a caubn of Windsor On 
the 14th bf DecStober *551. On “ after the 

common reckoning 1552” j(i.a, 1551/2), he edited a trans^ 
Iktion of Erasirins’s Pwwpkro^^i^i Cm^ himself translat- 
ing the first three, while that St tohn translated 

by the princess Mary^ tail iibe kfi aM lmnded her work 
over to JDr Malet. Ihe work was done;^ the suggestion 
and ^lise of; the dow^, queen in whose 

f transialri<»i bf VMfd Genus’s 
Anamniie 0$ omdmko AdpwoBo^ 0,%^ 

volume puMis^ 1^455^ 

mUm p A ^ /My.trisa “At Wmde^;^ 

** Mr KidWas Svedafc “ was j)«d, at t&|*al«; 
d fisr W. a year aa toMr 


Wage 

ewer 

Qinseii Mary on tbe^^ of l]kheinber' 1 jj|^ Issued a weaMit 
Udil’e behalf recitiiig^ihat lie had “ «t 
yjU^t hia^ shewed 4U)id myndej^ henatofte:k)^ hjb 
ddi^ence in setting fotth/tHalogi!ies and 
ior out royal dbpeote smd moreawb/’ io& 
maister and yeomen of the hf the 'RioM 
whatever Udal AoM thii^ neoessa^ for iMitf 
deviqss, while the excl^uer was ordered to 
to buy them (Loseley MS 3 * Eempe 63, and 
Rep, vii, 612). One ol these mterludes was probeh^^ 'Jtoioidr 
Doister ; ior it was in January 1553, ue. 1554, that 'Vitaabd 
Wilsbn, master of St Katharine’s H^tal by the Towur, pBp 
duced the third edition of Tie Rtde of KeasoHf the first tdKt-lK^ 
on logic written in English, which coritaina^ while the two joaste 
editions, published in 1551 and 155s respectividy, do not con-* 
tain, a long quotation from Roister Doister/^ lt pyob^i^^ 
heading of “ ambiguitie,” as “ an example of. such dbnbM^ 
writing whiche, by reason of poincting, male have dou^ sense' 
and contrarie meaning ; « taken out of an .mtrdude made 
by Nicholas Udal,” the letter which Rak>h ILoister ploouiiid a 
scrivener to compose for him, asking Chnstian Conranoe/lihe 
heroine, to marry him. Roister’s emissaiy read it— 

**Sweete mistresse, whm as I love you uothkg 
Regarding youraubstanoe and licbsmeiohiefo d ^ 

and so on; whereas it was meant to read— 

^'Sweete mistresse, whereas I love you (aodfiog at siU ' V 
Regarding your tubstanoe and richnesae) chiefe of aQ, ' 
For your perBonage, beautie, demeanour and wit*' ^ 

The play wts entered at Stationers’ Hall when printed tei 
Only one copy is known, which was given to Eton 1 ^ an dA 
Etonian, the Rev, Th. Brig^, in 1818, who privatejy prih^ 
thirty copies of it. As the title*^e is gone tibie bnfy evi<fcnfe'of 
its authorship is Wilson’s quotarion, Wilson being an Etonian, 
it has been argued that his quotation was a reminiscence of 
his Eton days, and that the play was writtdi for first peiv 
formed by Eton boys. But the occurrtooeof the quotgoon 
first in die edition of 1554, and its absence m tke preyip^ 
editions of 1551 and 1552, coupled with the absence 
in the play to suggest any connexion with a school, w^ the 
scene is laid in London and among London citizens And lb 
essentially a London play,, fu&mish a stroiw argument ttot 
Roister Uoister first appeared in 1553, em thei^oife could, 
not have been written at Eton or for Eton bqys^ 

Nor could it have been written at Westminst* 
for Westminster boys, as argued by ProfesW l&des ^n 
ISiudien (1893), xviii. 468. For though Udal did become 
master Of Westminster, he only be^me so neiuty two ymao 
after Wilson’s quotation from Roister DoiHer appeared. He yms 
at Winchester in the interval, for Stephen (^diher, bishop 
of Winchester and chancellor, by will of dm ^th of Noveniber 
(P^C.C. 3 NoodesX gave 40'^ marks (£26, 13s. 4d.> io 
“ Nicholas Udde, my s^olemaister.” In wmt sens^ vak 
Oardineris schoolmaster it is hard to guess. He was not 
headmaster or usher d Winchester ‘ CoU^; 
have been master of the old City Chfunmar^ 
to which the bbhop appointed (A. Leach/ 

32, 48). The sclu^lhouse been leased out lor 41 yean in 
^54#,^ but it is possible Gardiner had revived the s^imI or kept 
a school at hi^ palace of Wolveaey. At Weetamnster^^ Mr Uwo 
wat admitted to be scholemaster z6 Dec^ aenno zS5S ^ (Cidpier 
Act^'Sook), 


for the monks, was die grant of a leaaeba the 24th of. Septea^ 
sj^. When die monks zMAtered/ bn Mary’s restoradon filE 
the abbqp (Nov. ax, X356}, die not, as oomaa^ 

aSeg^, oet^ nof had Udal ueitod^tb he master 
S(x:.si!^xx 9 ^,)whanhe^ed^mont^ 
of St Margaret’s, Wefitadifiaier, under “ Boriiib ‘TkceiMte 

iW>.issS”»conh"« «SeS«eriBeWo*W^’’^4( 
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Katharine was perhaps a ;siflter or 
dt^er rela^O^ ai Elizabeth Udall was buried thm on the 8th d 
July abbey oellareris accounts ending Mjchadmas' 

1557, mpnil:^ a payment ** to Thomas Notte, usher of the boys, 
and to the scholars (scolasiicis v^atis U grammr 
£ 6 $, 6s. Sd.,’’ showily that the usher carried on the 
Itjhbol after Udal’s death. Next year (i5S7'*i558) the abbey 
receiver accounted for £ao paid to John Passey, (the new) 
schoolmaster, to Richard Spenser, usher, ^£15, and £133, 6s. 8d. 
for 40 grammar boys. So it is clear that the schgol never 
stopped. Udal therefore was master of Westminster for just 
over two years. He died at the age of 5a. 

Rmier Doisier well deserves its fame as the first English 
comedy. It is infinitely superior to any of its predecessors in 
form and substance. It has sometimes been described as a 
mere adaptation of Plautus’s Miles Gloriosus. Though the 
central idea of the play — ^that of a braggart soldier (with an 
impecunious parasite to flatter him) who thinks every woman 
he sees falls in love with him and is finally shown to be an 
arrant coward — ^is undoubtedly taken from Plautus, yet the 
plot and incidents, and above all the dialogue, are absolutely 
original, and infinitely superior to those of Plautus. Even the 
find incident, in which the hero is routed, is made more 
humorous by the male slaves being represented by maid- 
servants with mops and pails. 

The play was printed by F. Marshall in 1821; in Thomas White's 
Old English Dramas (3 vols., 1*830); by the Shakespeare Society, 
vol. iii., the introduction to which contains the fullest and most 
accurate account of his life; in Edward Arbex's reprints in 1869; 
and Dodsley’s Old Plays (1894), vol. iii. (A. F, L.) 

UDAL (Dan. odel), a kind of right still existing in Orkney 
and Shetland, and supposed to be a relic of the old allod^ial 
mpde of landholding existing antecedently to the growth of 
feudalism in Scotland (see Allodium). The udal tenant holds 
without . charter by uninterrupted possession on payment to 
the Crown, the kirk, or a grantee from the Crown of a tribute 
called scat (Dan. skat), or witliout such payment, the latter 
right being more strictly the udal right. Udal lands descend 
to all ^^e children eauaJly. They are convertible into feus at 
the, option of the udailers. 

UDIHE, a town and archiepiscopal see of Venetia, Italy, 
dipital of the province of Udine, situated between the Gulf 
of Y^nice and the Alps, 84 m. by rail N.E. of Venice, 450 ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. (1906), 25,217 (town); 40,627 (com- 
mune). . The town wails were in the main demolished towards 
the end of the i9tb centuiy. The old castle, at one time the 
residence of the patriarchs of Aquileia, and now used as a 
prison, was erect^ by Giovanni Fontana in 1517 in place of 
the older one destr(^ed by an earthquake in 1 5 1 1 . The Roman- 
esque cathedral contains some interesting examples of native 
(by Giovaimi^M^ri^ dft Udine, a pupil of Raphael, and 
oihers). Tb^r^hunh^'t)! Maria ddla Puriti has frescoes by 

Tiq)olo. In the principal 
square 14^x457 in the Veiiketian- 

Gothic after a fire in 1876] Wpo- 

site is a of the Piazza di Saamreo 

at Venice. a statue of Peace, erected b 

commemoratiq^jtlU jjiAce pf Campo Formio (1796), whidi 
lim 5 m. The archi^iscopal palace^d Museo«| 

CSiricQ, as well ae ><^ whicipal buildings, have some valuable 
pi^'^gs. The jeia^sg industry of Udme is sffle-spinaing, 
1^ it alsa»pos 5 essj& of Imen, po^on^ ond 

ap^hij^Ug^ refinm and has a conriderable 
h^p; 8 qC. \^anch railways lead to Qvidale 
mA a steam tramway, to 

the uncertam; tiiough it lay o& the line 

the there is no' proof of its.exiBtenoe^, 

lawman ages it became i^fiourtshingM«nd 

1138 the patriarch "Serthold made 
It the^oupital df m 1420 it became Venetian.' 1 b 

i;75ii.jt Itmxtit an (T. As,). 


DiWBBWIGi lllBtDUBH historian 

of philosophy, wtf horribn the 22nd ctf Jaimfi% 4S26 at Leich- 
lihg^, b Rhenish Pruh^ where hh btherin^ 
pastor. Educated: at (}6it^pgen and &klb,'he iq^^ed hW*^ 
self at Bonn, as Pnvaii<im$ m philosophy 
he was called to K^bigsbemp^ extraordina^ professor, m 
1867 he was advarmed to the ^dbaxy He mari^ b 
1863, and died on the ^th of |une 1871. His ^n^>endioil8 
History of Philosophy is reroarka^ for fullness of information^ 
conciseness, accuracy and imparllLlity. At first he followed: 
Beneke’s empiricism, strongly, opposed the subjectivistic 
tendency of the Kantian system, Maintaining in particular 
the objectivity of space and timo, iyhich involved him b a 
somewhat violent controversy. His Own mode of thought he 
preferred later to describe as an ideal i^ism, which refused to 
reduce reality to thought, but asserted a parallelism between 
the forms^ of existence and the forms of knowledge. Beneke 
and Schleiermacher exercised most influence upon the develop- 
ment of bs thought 

Works. — System dsr Logik (1857; 5th cd., 1882; Eng. trans. 
of 3rd ed. by T, M. Lindsay 1871); Grundriss der Gesch. aer Phil, 
(1863-1866, 8th ed„ M. Heinze, 1894-1898; Eng. trans., G. S. 
Morris, 18,72; 4th ed., 1885); an essay (1861) on the authenticity 
and order of Plato's writings, crowned by the Imperial Academy 
of Vienna; Schiller ais. Hist, und Phil, (published by Brasch from 
his papers, I^ipzig. 1884). See F, A. Lange, Fnearich Ueberweg 
(Benin, 1871) ; $!• BrasCh, Die Welt- und Lebensanschauung Friedrich 
Ueberwegs (Leipzig, 1889). 


UEL 2 iEN, a town of Germany, m the Prussian province of 
Hanover, on the Ilmenau, east of the famous Luneburger 
Heide, at the junction of the railway connecting Hamburg, 
Hanover, Bremen and Stendal, 52 m. S.E. of Hamburg. Pop. 
(1905), 9329. The town has four Evangelical churches, one of 
whidi, dedicated to the Holy Ghost, has a vduable altar- 
piece dating from the J4th century. The principal industries 
we flax, sugar, tobacco and maemnery, and there is a trade 
in cattle and horses. In the vicinity are some bterestii^ 
Slavonic remains and the former Benedictme monastery of 
Uliesheim. 

Founded in the loth centu^ as Ldwenwold, Uelzen bjpeame 
in the middle ages an active member of the Hanseatic 
League. 

See Jaenicke, Geschichte der Siadi Uelzen (Hanover, 1889). 

UFA, a government of south-eastern Russia, on the western 
slope of the Ural Mountains . It has the governments of Vyatka 
and Perm on the N., Orenburg on the E. and S., Samara and 
Kazan on the W., and comprises an area of 47,094 sq. m. Several 
craggy and densely wooded ranges, running from S.W. to N.E,* 
parblel to the mab chab of the southern Urm, occupy its eastern 
part. They rise to altitudes of 2500 to 3500 ft.; their highest: 
peaks— Ircmel (5230 ft.), Urenp(4ii5 ft.) and Ta^ganai (3935 ft.) 
— lascend above the limits of arboreal vegetation, but b no 
case reach those of perpetual snow. , Southward Ufa extends 
over the slopes of the Obshchiy Syrt j>lateau, the^ angular space 
between the latter and the Umils by elevated 

plains (aoQo to 1500 ft), de^ly , grooved by the riVir valleys, 
and sometimes describe as ’* Ufa plateau.^’ Towards 
the Kama the fertility of the soil increases, the bbok- 
earthf^ions of Menzelmsk and Bjx^ we grananM 1^ 
of JRhssia. ^ ^ -'i ‘ ' 

tha geological atmoture of yia ia very varied* ;.^e main ra^e 
of Me Urals consists of gneisa^>^aDd voMiraa qrystaubeiflates reating 
granules and syMTtea; ;AextvC<bieW‘^tbrw 
aandatoima, tbe fossit lauMMPW 
tbS: Upper Saurian, and the IBSpvoisian, These' focm Shjs 

hiS^est ,elevatickits in the ^ernent. .Farther > west tiie 
Dewonian derposits are followed Itv litmht and' Upper C;iir)MMi|terons 
and Artiiiak adhista, which, together with Pernuan.dUnptm cover 
western Quatemaiy deposits are eactensively b all 

the vallsy^ jncnt of which Me ^occimied by dining the 
LacuitdnMi^od. There ia mat wuSjh iaijruhl^voiuaa) and 
coppsMraimbn)* distil «of Zlatoa||: & befebrated .for its 
granite; epMotet nephrite, and k variety atones. eitri 

■mberMk ‘ ®oai’is found oyer'kiride Arife ^ ■ 

Vh bcdeto'jmrmat 'entire bithsmlm ares of )the jByetaiya. 

sMbutarybl t)ie Kipna^ wibMriMlI 





Aorth-^est XJiAi reedvittjiii inimlMr'Af 

which tht Syon/tiie Janyp ead itn ite w 

Byeiaya it tk impcvtiAt ohaaAcI lor it «oi 

to so low lA fihfi ia stumaar that ItetaBeis eaimbt 
Birsk. Th» Kam flimt fodr X20 Ih. idoAg 
government. 

The avmge^pmtuceat the city ofUlpi is 3;* F*;aad the winter 


TIm 


is eactremdy cold (Jsnnery 5^5” F., July 68* F.); the Ziatenst 
observatoxy the averw temjKeratore » My sa'SV (Jannery a*; 
:'8*). Even in the tracts of Zlatoust the annua! TBiaiall 


temjKerature is My 

hilly tracts of Zlatoust 

r not more than xg in. The rivers are frosen 138 days at Ufa and 
203 at Zlatoust « , 

The estf^ed popdtatioh id i^oowas 2,620,600. The govern- 
ment it divided into six ^tribti, the diief towns of whidi ai^ XJfe, 
Bdebey, Birsk, MengeliriSk. Sterli^amak dnd Zlatoust. Towns 
have sprung up arodnd lie ironworks at Zatkin^k, Yurezafi 
and Kitav-Ivanovdc* The Russian element in the ^pulaticm 
has rapidly increased (in 18^7, 45 m i86s, 36 %), the other 
ethnographical elements being mainly BasUcirs, Tatars and 
Meshcherya^, together with Chuvashes and Chcrcmisses,Vot)^ 
and Mordvinians, Since the wholesale plundering of the 
Bashkir lands, which took place under Alexander II., the land 
has been sold by the nobles, and liought chiefly by the merchant 
class. Large estates are common, though it is the peasants 
and the peasants’ co-operative societies that cultivate mewt 
of the area under crops. Agriculture has greatly develop, 
owing partly to the Russian immigration and partly to the 
educational efforts of the local councils; in 1900 there were 
4,860,000 acres (16 %) under aops .and 9,780,000 acres (321%) 
under cultivation. The principal crops are rye, wheat, oats, 
barley, millet, buckwheat and potatoes. 

The govemir^t is rich in antiquities belonging to three diflerent 
periods—the Finnish or Chud period, the period of riie Bulgarian 
empire, and the period of the Nogai Tatar domination. The burial- 
mounds of the Chudes contain brass implements and decorations, 
and in one of them near Ufa a coffin sheeted with silver was found. 
Hemains from the Bulgarian epoch have been discovered at Mensri- 
insk. But it is the ruins of the Mongol period which are of greatest 
value; the remains of a large town, with a maust^eum and a palace, 
have been found near Ufa and extend several miles along the Bye- 
laya River. (P, a. K. ; J. T. Be.) 

UFA, a town and river-port of Russia, capital of the govern- 
ment of the same name, situated 326 m. by rail N.E. of Samara, 
on the main line from Moscow to Siberia, at the confluence of 
the Ufa with the Byelaya. Pop., 49,275. The better part of 
the town contains two cathedrals and a few churches; the 
remainder is a scattered aggregation of small wooden houses. 
There , are a museum, a public library and a theoiogicai 
and the industries include iron and copper works, 
xxiMrineiy worics and saw^^^ 

Ufa W88 ihunded in 1574. The wood^ kreml, or fort, pro^., 
tected by wooden towers and an outer earthen wall, had tof 
sustjiin the atUcks of the revolted Bashkirs and |lU^ah 80% 
in 3(662 and at later dates; and;in 1773 Chika, one of the chiefs 
d the Ihigachev revolt, bteieged it 

OftAXllA, a British protcc^ale to pauatorial 

Afri^, betwecfn, Lakes Victoria and Albkt anil betwe^ 
tbeill^ntaui Kile and Lake RudblfM The same name itote 
ori^na% applied to the Bantu uritosb is 

one of the ^'Iprcmaces pf the iujw 

styled offidafly by tie correct i?sttive name of ** BugatojiL" 
The Swahili foUpwers of the first, ^ways pronounced 
^ territorial pfeeSs, Bu, as k dnttfle vowA^ Uj‘,henoe'the 
moonrtect tender^ d ^ Bantu 

It was first , appUed' to the |di|p^ bf Ifaitosa; 
» rt62, aid m 
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parting between the eystems the C<togo.ekQ3 ^iL, 

tiauntry of Hboga); thence iioiitfttwards Msnwastam 

descend^ to 't& porth cbxst of Albert Kyaagaint .vltttfllg, 
ite4 tbtii fottoafed'^e main stream pf the^ Wk to 
In X904> however, it was found thai ihe 
meridian had been plaM s^ west of^ite tnft 

position in the maps used ;yhen the frontier ' wai 
i^Km, and that if it' was maintained' as the iSGrt^ng^’h^ 
it would cut ofl the tganda Prohmtorate from ilcceis;;^ 
Albert Edward Nyanza while giving a ooroer d the Cpite 
forest to UgandiL A survey ixiniriiissKm was 
despatched, and in 1:9x0 Bht|di, Belgiatt and (Jkrhiaii 
gates met in Brussels to draw pp a new firontier Into Gbrmawy 
was interested in the dispute, inasmuch as tim aooftotmlrQir^ 
of the Uganda Protectorate coincided with the northern irontier 



of German East Africa. Moreover Germany, Gieat^^ritam iusd 
Bjlaium (as inheritor of the Congo State) had coE^Kmtog c^Wms 
re^on NJS. of Lake Rivu. Gn the 14th of wy 291^ * 
ptotocol was signed defining the new frontier as tottows^ Im 
Ihe north end of Lake Kivu the Congo«(jRenxum irontier turns 
east by north, traversing tte 
and crosses the summit <n Mt Karitoxmbi to the summit of 
Sabyino, wbem, the British, Belgian arid German frontiers m<^* 
Fkom Mt Sabyino the frontier c^tween Belgian Congo 
U^da Protectorate goes in a direct to>e nmth toib Mtofbfe, 
ai^ thence along the Ishasha River, to its mouth on 
shom df Albert Edward Nyanzs^,, TJtonto it omsses.|!|^j^ 
in a strmi^ line And aftenmds ithe Ruwennori 

— u^j. At — . 1 — — 1 . — *4. ;|0 

_ _ Jl^Hber t 

Kyaptoto A.potot 
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itototime, in 1903. 1 
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^Physical F00f$ms.-^7he pjotftctotate, \wth a liogulady divetsifted 
•urface plateaus, snow-r^ped mountains, vast swaipjps, 

: dense forests and regions of desolate aridity (valjey of 

RudoU), Offers a remaH^kable variety of dimatel« 
11ie<ljAdnU province lies low— an average altitude of not mone 
tluwaooo ft.— is extremely hot^ and has a Very poor rainfall. 
lA^^.jloine of its districts no rain falls for two years at a time, 
aia^herc Bcarcdy as much as lo in. per annum. The Eastern 
ppiovince is abundantly watered near Victoria Ifyanaa and 
around Mt Elgon and the nohte Debasien mountain (about 
50 in. to 100 m. annually); elsewhere, in Karamojo and the 
northern regions, the rainfall lessens w about 20 in. Busoga 
and the western part of the Elgon district in this province have 
a regular West Amcan climate — hot. moist and not over-healthy. 
Thfi^ are the conditions of Buganoa, a country with an aczuial 
raiafaU of from 60 to 80 in.^ a regular West African climate^ and 
severe and frequent thunderstorms. Much the same may be said 
about the Western province, except for the cooling influence of the 
RuMrensoii snow range, which pleasantly affects Toro and northern 
Ankole. The rainfall on Euweazori and the central Semliki valley 
is quite xoo in. per annum. Along the Ruwenzori range are 
glaciers and snowhelds nearly 15 m. in continuous length and some 
3 m. in breadth. The Northern (formerly called flie Nile) pro- 
vince IS perhaps the hottest part of Uganda. Like the districts 
round Lake Rudolf, the average altitude (near the Nile) is not more 
than 2000 Hl, but the rainfall is more abundant than in the terriWe 
Rudolf region, being an average of 30 in. per annum- 
The smace of the protectorate is diversified. Mount Elgon 
Ig.v.) just outside the Eastern province is one of the leading ph3^c^ 
^ Uganda and East Africa protectorates. 
jnwwMfWr consists of tlio vast crater — some 10 m. in diameter 
-—of an extinct volcano, the rim of which rises in several 
places to over 1^,000 ft. Terraces and buttresses 
extend and ramify in all directions from the central crater, so that 
fthe giant vcrlcaao and its surrounding heights form a mountain 
Dountry (notable for its innumerable cascades and dense forests) the 
aiee of Montenegro. The mass of Elgon can be aeen from the north- 
east coast of Victoria N^yanza, from xiear the main Nile stream, from 
the heights overlooking Lake Rudolf and from the Kikuyu oscarp- 
ment. The Eastern province consists of well-forested, undulating 
land (Busoga) on the coast of the lake, a vast extent of marsh round 
the lake-like backwaters of the Victoria Nile (Lakes Ibrahim or 
Kioga, Kwania, &c.) and a more stony, open, grain-growing country 
jpBufceS, Lobor, Karamojo). The Turkaua country west of Lake 
IRudolf has be^ of late years terribly arid. A lltrie vegetation 
is met with in the atream valleys, but most of the rivers marked on 
the map have ceased to show irunning water in their lower courses. 


Rivers. 


A go^ deal of high land— rising in some peaks to near x 0,000 it 
— Is round in the eastern part Of the Northern provbce, and ; 
these heiehts attract moisture and nourish permanent streams 
iiowing Kuewards. But much of the lower ground is stony and poor 
an yngatotiofL^lwhile the lowland near the main Nile is exceedi^y i 
anamy. 

k The Rfpon FflkUs, in the centre of the northern coast of the Victoria i 
yans^ nt the head of the exquisitely beautiful Napefleon “Gulf, | 
unatk fihe exit ^ the tidly bom Nile from the great lake. The ' 
Victoria Nile tumbles 'Ovar ^om. of cascades and rapids >(descend- 
ing some 700 ft. in that distance) between Ripon Falls and Kakoge. 
Hwe it broadens into Lake Ibrahim, (Kioga) un reality a vast baSs- 
water of the Nile discovered by Colon,ebChaiIl6 Lpng in 1874), i^d 
continues navigable (saveior sudd obstacles at times) x^ht twugh 
iDrahim and thence northwards for loo m. .to ^wrira and 
■Kanima Falls.av ©0tife«i'Karuma and Murchison Falls the Victoria 
IffReds unnav^able: Famo the narigation can be resumed into 

lake Th^^mam^Ntle stream when it quits Lake Albert 

lxmtiflQes«||yMJk^U ^ Nimule (3” 40' N.). Between 

Nimule and^j^F^ ■ the river flows through a deep gorge 

and foite 'rMily'tpQh^b Jwrigability really only begins again at 
Gondoh(vaoh^lhMtittai Iroinlipr, from which point steamers iply to 
Khartum reeyjNj.V k.- r ' 

Tbe geonahw.^m^'^^ includes many interesting 

features, tne lBu a^ p^uliar Albert Nyanza the great 
snowy raxiggocffcvReqicyn (^.v.j^the denae-Seiiiuki, Bucu^a, M^nga 
«Qd Bunyara^m’^preifs/ttie'^t lakes and salt sprmgs of Unyoro 
sued western mnmerable and smgularly be^tM curatw 

4 ekee of Toro and 4 he^^^ of Mfuxnbho mhWb 

“ ' >e and%extinctvolnaneei rise in great cones to,ldtituelieilbrto 

neoriy 15^ hhd ihe heaWhr Ankole,. 

in h kiBsir anakigous Jin-t^Reh kml ^^lion4.anci 
‘ "’aicau oh me east of Victoria N^^ 

^ I, and n(^ ajkxxgleipiountain. 

^<|io Abruzzi^s Mt Stanley^, 

bjBa the ihird higheibpt 

S^otcctorate isahuid of great |ak«B»B]>if iShr> 
water areas^of Viqtojria l^yaium (about! 

Nyania (2700 «q,m.);attd ^I 4 hei* 
af* ft^oo fiq. m.), besides the SeixaU 'oealer^ 
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lakes of Toro and AiMe ^gplariy heari^L lalGe^msaps 
^buiy and lOrlroarii# ifl the EaiMm p{oi4$:;o<(Lak 
in Buganoa, and Kacheih in Ankole. The water S Lake Victoria 
is perfeetlv fxash. This Is,, the osse with aU the oltelakas ekeept 
Rudolf, Albert Nyanza atfd( Albert Edward, in water 

ranges from salt to slightly l^ckish. 

i^olsfy.'^Wide tracts mnuin geologicali^y unexploroL Arphean 
rocks— gneiss, schist and grarilto— cover large areas thsoh&iwiich 
the Nile cuts its way in altexe^ narrow gorges and open tfiMhes. 
fn Ankole and Kola rooks osmsting of granular qnartzfte, schis- 
tose sandstone, red and browh sandstone, and sihal» with cloa^ved 
killas rest on the Archean platform and possibly represent 
Lower Witwatersrand beds of the Transvaal. No traces of the 
Karroo foimation have been detected. Vdlcatflc rocks occur in 
Uaoga and elsewhere. The Nile at the R;^tt Falls leaps over a 
basalt dike. The rocks on the veme of tno Kisumu prorisuce of 
East Africa are mrinly volcanic (basalt, tuff lava, kenyte|. West 
of the volcanic region, nearer to l^e Victoria and the Sastem 
province, ironstone, granite, gneiss and schistose formatioos pre> 
dominate, with phooolite in places. ^ 

Iron ore (haematite) is abundant. In the Eafitem province ithe 
rocks are mainly quartz, gneiss and granite, with sandstone in 
Busog^ basalt round Mt Elgon, slate (Busoga) and iron- _ 
stone (Busoga and Buke(^. In Rudolf province there -Wsjiwqgr 
are the basalt, lava, tuff and kenyte of the volcanic Vf 
Rift valley, overlying a formation of granite, gneiss 
and quartz. Gold— -in some cases alluvi^ — is found in the mouO‘* 
tainous country to the north-west of Lake Rudolf. Gneiss, granite 
and quartz— the decomposed granite giving the red “ African " day 
—are the leading features in the formations of the Northern province, 
of Buganda, and of the Western province, with some sandstone in 
the littoral districts of Buganda and in Ankole^ and eruptive rocks 
and lava in south-western Ankole and on the eastern flanks of 
Kuwenzori. There are indications of copper in Busoga, gold in 
Unyoro. Iron is found nearly everywhere. , Graphite is pieseatin 
Buganda and Unyoro. 

Flora . — The vegetation is luxuriant cxc^t in the Rudolf region, 
which has the sparse flora of Somaliland. In the Western provmce, 
Busoga and the Elgon district the flora is very West African in char- 
acter. The swampy regions of the Nile and of the Eastern province 
Ate characterized by an extravagant growth of papyrus and other 
rushes, of reeds and sparse grass. There are luxuriant tropical 
forests in the coast region of Buganda^ in Busoga, west Elgon, wei^tem 
Unyorp, eastern Toro*, the central Sendild valley and north-west 
Ankole. The upper regions of Mt Elgon, Mt DebaSien and Mt 
Agoro arc clothed with forests of conifers— juniper and yew — 
and witchrjiazels >{Trickocladus). There are also giant yew-trees 
{Podocarpus) on the flanks of Ruwenzori and the Mfurabiro volcanoes 
between 7000 and 9000 ft, but no junipem. The alpine vegetation 
on all these lofty mountains of a mixe 4 Cape and Ahyssimaix 
character— witch^hazds, senecios, lobelias, kniphoflan, everlasting 
flowers, tree heaths and hypericums. The really tropical vegetition 
of Buganda is nearly idenucal with that of West Africa, but thm 
is no voil-palm. 

Foufio.-— The fanna also has many West African .aiftnitiea in tdie 
hot, forested xenons. In the Kisumu province of East Africa even, 
there are severed West Afri^ mammEds sudh as the broad-horx^ 
tragdaph and the forest pig. These are also loond in part of the 
Semliki forests. As a rule, however, ithe fauna of the Upper Semliki 
valley., of parts 'Of Ankdle, Buganda and Unyoro, of the Nqjcthem, 
Rudolf and Eastern provinces, is of that " East African,*' EtW- 
opic " character which is specially the feature .of S6uth and East 
Africa and of the Sndkn nght across from Aby^nia to the river 
Senegal. Among notable xnaxaimdls the chimpanzee is found in 
Unyoro, TJoro and Arikole,and has only woeaatly becoiae 

.extinct in Bugaflda; the okapi inhabits the $em&i f«s^ Ph the 
Congo frontier; the ^raffe (the mala sometimes deVelQ|^^ five hom 
cores) is common in the Noititeni, Easthm and 
thflpre are three types of buSMo-^e Cape, the Congo a 
Abysainien; two gpeciesbf sf^xa {p»e,pf tihoin,Gc6vyliL the j 
wild ass, jQWre-Imped f ' ndiite 1 

rhinocerosim, we elephant, ft(ppcpotamuSjWate{r 
antelope '*), Cape ant-bear, aard-trolf 
nearly evety fftous; And mpet of the e;^es;9li 
birds ate nibre West 

tie grey ,pwzpl .ad the of ^.iplendidly bpl 
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Masaba mA Kaviroiido); (5) m Bari, 

Madi,Ai^h>iOaag, LangO) Ut^Tari. Si£ri l^iritaa 

and Kariunojoi); (4) Hamkic <soffie .trtb«r oa and ihk 
north coast of take Rudolf; and 1 i^ imarkatde 
or Huma aristocracy in Unydro, fiugeiiila, To?it) and Arikokrt ' 
The pigmies aio genefaBy known iw Bambute or Bafevra Iti the 
Smluh forests. The^ are both reddish yeHow and ' brotrniA 
black ^aocowfiftg to mdividuai variation) ki colour, with 
head hair often tending to nassert, and body hair of two kmd^ 
black and bristly on the upper kp, chin, chest, axillae and 
pubes; and yetiowish and deecy on the cheeks, back and limbs. 
Their faces are remarkable for the long lip smd the 
depressed broad noee with enormous atee. Associated with these 

K ' s is the Forest Negro type (Lendu, Lega, B«imba, 
de) of nonpal human stature, but short^e^ed and un- 
usi^Uy prognathous. The Bantu negroes represent the future 
ruling race ojf the protectorate, and include the remarkable 
Bagonda peOjile. These last, prior to the arrival of Arabs and 
Europeans, displayed a nearer approach to civilization than has 
as yet been attained by an unaided Negro people. Their 
dynasty of monarchs can be traced back with tolerable cer- 
tainty to a period coincident with the reign of Henry IV. ^ 
England (a jj. 1400). The first Buganda khtg was probably a 
Hamite of the Hima stock {from Unyoro). Until recent years 
the Baganda and most of the other Bsmtu peoples of the pro- 
tectorate worshipped ancestral and nature spirits who had 
become elevated to the rank of gods and goddesses. The 
Baganda are now mainly Christian, There is also a ^ totem ** 
system still in vogue. All the Baganda belong to one or other 
of twenty-nine clans, or “ Bikd,’" whkhare named after and have 
as totem familiar beasts, birds, fish or vegetables. Hie Baganda 
are not a very moral people, but they have an extreme regard 
for decency, and are always scrupulously clothed (formedy in 
bark-cloth, now in calico). As a general rule, it may be said 
that all the Bantu tribes in the western half of the protectorate, 
including the Basoga, are careful to consider decency in their 
clothing, while the Nilotic negroes are often completely nude 
in both sexes. More or less, absolute nudity among men is 
characteristic even of the Bahima {Hamites). But in this 
aristocratic caste the women are scrup^uily clothed. 

The Nile negroes and Hima are tafi people, The farmer are 
seldom handsome, owing to their flat faces and projecting 
dieek-bones. 'The Bahima are often markedly handsome, 
even to Europeim eyes. In the Bahima the ^oportion of 
Caucasian blo^ is about one-fourth; in the Nile negroes and 
Bantu froiu bne^sixteenth to none at all The abcaiginal stock of 
the Ug^da Protectorate is undoubtedly the pigmy-prognathous, 
vdiich has gradually been ab8ori>ed, overlaid or exterminated by 
better developed specimens of the Negro sub-species, or by 
Negro-Caucasian hybrids from the north and norm-east. 

The ioaguages spoken in the Uganda Protectorate belong to the 
foUowlag stocks : fi) Rendile of Lake Rudolf ; (a) 

Alasni'XBari, Elgumi, Turkaaa, SOlu (sa);Sabei, on the northern 
slopes cf Eteon and on Mt Bebasien; [ib) MjloHc (Acholi, Alttm» 
Gang, 1 ^) Afadf (^oken on the Nile between Alum and 
really of weii^irh^ affinities); (4) (Lu-ganda, Runyoro, 
Iin 4 con}o/ Kilhiim; Lihuktt, the Mioaha west Elgon 

and Kaviron<ld,. 4 bc;) ; and laat^, the unclassified, isolated Zsudo 
and ilfbufra spbken % soad the nimy^progDathous people^ 
Toii/»«.--Xhe seat of the filthinistiidon is Entebbe 

ra thipne ”) on the'soofh shores dC a peninsula 'prajeeting into the 
l^toria Nyatt« In 0* 4 2* N, 3a* ay' 4^,E. Ub Mtains e number 
of nontmewus ^official sesidencea tharoheB, hosnfeala a laboratory, 
covered maxM, Ac. i;he pom is protected bv a brealnsater and 
proyi^ a wter on wHch is*^ custoips-houteu , The native 
Capital trf Bjgasidn is Mengo (pop. aboat iw>,ooo), ' situated aoww 
autin. K. by Sli cd Entebbe. Itls aetiaggjlSBg towsibufit tm seven 
I : c^m»sbWte.tbo.To^rasldei^^ (Nandtenobe 

^ W^'fcbeMkiodral of St Paul; destroyed by Ikhi- 

gid'S^tember Tord. ;kti4 >wti f dfiiy yq jf twJnu ' - ' 

laueiiiii'.tine <>at iwffl U A. ■ ^ .yna»wttd{ AWaie d!ae< o sTOei dt aiaiw to 
teidUditeite of OAhelioai On teffl iim Kaohralh ' 
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by Envopeans. O^ezwise agsk^teiS te;tlieluuidSof the 
Some Baganj^ chiefs hnva> stsKted.' oottonriubbet msd 'ooteia 
plantBtio^, the botanic d^artenent ateistteg in. this entemise. 
Paia and FnninMMiti rubber trees are fedso eidtivated by the 
department. (For the work of tbe botanic, focei^ Sad .eeWtifio 
d<»ari^t. the government plantatioiis. Aa, aee the 
TMisc^neous]. No. 64.) A forest oteta of 130 sg. m. has been tented 
to a European company. Trade is matnfy conducted by ns^Ve 
(t.s. Arab, Somali and Negio^ traders, ^by British IndiaiM and by 
Gennans. The value of the trade during :i.90t-£9os was naptena- 
msitely ^400, 000 in imports (largefty railway :inateriab and^Sjooo 
in exerts. The articles exported, wew iyom, jjSSr and 

ludes, and livestock (for consumption in East Xh^, eke^ 

livefstock, continue to be the main items of esepkt. 
years 1903-1904 to 1904-1909 the imports increased from {tiitooo 
to £419.000, and the eag>crte— produce of the protectarate--ft!«m 
£43,^ to £127,000. The imports included the tnu^ tirndo <wrib 
Belgian Congo and German East Africa), which grew 
£84^ in 1903-^1964 to £82.615 in 1908-1909. The transit tirade te 
the last-named year intihided bullion valued at £33,000. bring raw 
gold from the KUo mines, Belgian Congo. Among the new industriee 
axe sugar and ooflee plantations, white cotton, ground-nuts and 
rubber figure increasingly among the exports, cotton and cotton- 
seed beingof special iihpmtelnce: Cottongoods, chiefly" Americani/* 
are the chief imports, machinery, hardware and pxovisioiit ranking 
next. Large quantities of rice are imported from Gennan East 
Africa. About 30% of riie imports, are from the United Kteidom 
and Britirii possessions. 

CommunictUwns.-^ln connexion with the railway ftbm MOnftaw 
to Victoria Kyanxa 4 steamshte service is mateteiteed on 
between Port Florence.. Entebbe and othflr porta liteludiim .those 
in Gennan territory. Government boats riso ply on the Victoria 
Nile and Lake Kioga (Ibraihi^) ana on Albert Nyanm and the 
Mountain Nile. A railway (began in 1910)/, some 50 m. long, runs 
from Jfinja to Kakiadu, «.e. along the VkimA iriw fidm ite^at 
c 4 issue from the Nyanxa to where it becomes navigabte abovol^ 
Kioga. Good roads connect Entebbe and Bntiaba , rimunboat 
terminus on Albert Nyanza) and other distrkte. Titere te a dmt 
telegrnphic service to Oondokoro and Khai^^ 'an<l to 
The terviee is well organised. r 

Jdmmsttattpf Divisions and Gritewffwid^^Tfae^ p 
divided into five provinoes— Rudolf, Bastm (fonneriy centeldi), 
Iringdom of Buganda. Western, and NortWn fformeriy NileJ?- 
and these again into a number Of adihiiiis#4iive diatridis. 
kingdote of Buganda, which hai a thoroaghly efficient 4 ad rri^- 
nteed native govemment Is subdivided into no fewer thsm alnetA 
" counties '' or districts, but the olher provinces have as a mte only 
three pr.four subdivisions. 

Thenroftectorate to administered by a goy^aot and dxkcimsiiskh 
f k^-OHei, under the colonial office, 'residing at Entebbe, dn the riofS- 
wtetem coast of rim Victoria Nyanriu Be to assisted ^ 4 riaR hf 
offidato rimUar tethe funettenarieBof a Crown colony, bntthteelibt 
present no tesislative council. The pativte sjitt, ordIriBrily under the 
direct rule of their own recognized chiris, btlt In lU rite otgaffited 
districts the governor alone has the power dfW or dedth, of tevying 
taxes, Of caxrying on War, of contro^ng wtetetonds andlortete. and 
of administering justice to non-aorivte^ Ip the case of 
special terms. were accorded to the native king and peeffiternite 
Settlement dated the loth of March 1900. The Idng was tecureda 
minimum'civil list of £1500 a year oat of the native luteniiesi peh- 
rioua wereacconied to other memben of the'Bugaada reyablteriw* 
the salaries of ministers and governing chiefs were gimautM* 
compensation in money waa paid for removing the km^ sontioi 
over waste lands; definite estates wme allotted to the king, royal 
family, nobility aUd native landowners; the nufivfr tmtitomW V 
^ Lukiiio " was reorganteed and its poweia^ mm 

ttrie of Highness the Kabaka of Biigim^V..and hto necial 
salute was fixed at eleven guns. By this afitemnt the ldi^ and 
hto people pledged ihemseStes 'to pky hdt and taxes to the 
adxnmifrtrarion of the protectorate. Sombwhat ■iriiiktr exntegh- 

osJTorO 'imd vfnjroro^asa with the. -myk cf" — 
trite,, . «L«‘W'. Tte ;|ii||P9p|*''iMtt Aod. 
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toehnicol education is provided. In 1909-1910 l^e 

ivere in ^^^As^oan schools over 56>ooo scholars^ erf whom 17,600 
were okls, . Crf the total number of scholars .over 26.000 were in 
the hpigdhm of Buganda. The Roman Catholic schools had in 
lOOO^l^er iz.ooo scholars. (See the Col, Off, Rtpori on Uganda, 

expenditure for 1902-1903 was fixed at /2io,ooo, of which 
Mmit £170,000 was furnished by an impedai grant’in*aid and 
L nstiurm ^hlance from local revenue. Between 19^3 and 
1909 the revenue increased from i%i,ooo to /iO2,0oo. 
RtvnM Revenue is chiefiy derived from imt and poll taxes, 
* customs, wharfage dues, game licences and land tax. 
The hut and poll taxes yield about ;^62,ooo a year. The'expenditure 
increased from £ih6,ooo in 1903 to ;f256,ooo in 1909. Deficiencies 
are made good by parliamenta^ grants. The rupee (is. 4d.) is 
the standard coin; with a subsidiary decimal coinage. 

History , — ^Tho countries grouped under this protectorate 
were invaded at ^omc relatively remote period — ^say, three to 
four thousand years ago—by Hamitic races froifi the north- 
east (akin = to the ancestors of the ancient Egyptians, Gallas, 
Somalis), who mingled extensively with the Nile negroes first, 
and then with the aboriginal inhabitants of Buganchi, Unyoro 
end Nandi. These Hamites brought with them a measure 
of Egyptian civilization, cattle, and the arts of metallurgy, 
pottery and other adjuncts to neolithic civilization. There 
was probably no direct intercourse with Egypt by w^y of the 
Nile, owing to the lake-like marshes between B6r and Eashoda, 
but instead an overland traffic with Ethiopia (the Land of 
Punt) via Mt Elgon and the Rudolf regions. In time even 
this intercourse with the non-negro world died away, and 
powerful kingdoms with an aristocracy of Galla descent grew 
up in Buganda, Unyoro and Ankole. 

The kingdom of Buganda especially dominated the lands of 
Victoria Nyanza in the 19th centdry. In the ’forties and 'fifties 
Egyptian officials, Austrian missionaries, and British, Dutch, 
Italian, and German explorers had carried our knowledge of the 
Nile beyond Khartum as far south as Gondokoro. In the same 
period of time the Zanzibar Arab traders were advancing from 
the south on the Bahima kingdoms of the western Victoria 
Nyanza and on Buganda. Kin^ Suna of Buganda first heard 
of the outer world of white men in 1850 from a runaway Baluch 
soitiiCT of 2 ^nzibaT. Captains Burton and Speke, on their 
Tanganyika expedition, heard of Buganda from the Arab traders 
in 1857. Captain Speke in 1S62 reached Buganda, the first of 
aO Europeans to enter that country. In the early 'seventies 
Sir Samuel Baker (who had discovered Albert Nyanza) extended 
the rule of the Egyptian Sudan as far south as the Victoria Nile. 
G^eral Gordon, who succeeded Baker, and who had Dr Emin 
Bev (afterwards Emin P4sba)as lieutenant, attempted through 
Colonel Charles Chains Long, in 1874, not only to annex Unyoro 
but also Buganda to the Eg^yptian dominions, and thoroughly 
established Egyptian control on Albert Nyanza. But owing 
. to the indirect influence of the British government, exercised 
through Sir ,tKirk at Zanzibar, the E^ptian dominions 
Ware prevented from boiping south oI the Victoria Nile. 

■ 9 ^) kW or emperor of Buganda, who was the 

first to Negrolaifd, had ibeen sjzcceeded 

in 1857 son, Mutesa (Mutesa means 

the had received Speke and Grant in 

a most to^their departure, he 

had opened^^ Uftid^ Mth the British ^ent at Zanzibar. 
In {df7$ epoch-making visit froih Sir H. If. 

Stanley. Stanley^ 'in response to Mutesa's Questions about 
religion, obtained ffrto^ihat king an invitation to Anglican 
l^sionasies, 'Whibh he. transmit^ to Limdon through the 
Telegraph }, madit the first riirvey of Victoria 
Njmza and ^ke's guesses as tp its shape and area, 

on Jlwfl|*aiscovering Ruwenxori on the way) 

tbtl^ 

Arabs had' reached Bug^da in^^yer- 
lers; but many of them wtre eaa^st 
ited to Linant de Belkdondti ia Brigiafi kl 
had been Befit to mgkfida by Gordoia. 

was murdered by the Bari. ..Wliin 
" ^ 'I i^er was found concealed In bno 
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propagandists ot Boixl find strove some .sncfijswl) 

to convert to that relkj^ Ihe kfcg and ^ 

adjoining coirntries. in t8j77 the Rev. C. T. 
party of missionaries sent m answer to Stanley's 
Church Missionary Society 5 ^^?o£ England, arrived 
Uganda, and towards the ^ of 1878 was joined 
by Alexander MWeay. Id 1879 another party 'J 5 S£S?fp. 
arrivedhy the Nile rotite ; and Wilson, after thirteen ^ , * 
months^ actual residence, left for England with Dr R. W. 
Felkin, who had arrived only three months before, taking with 
him envoys from Mutesa. In the same year the French Roman 
Catholic mission of the White B^ers of Algeria was inaugurated^ 
and thus from 1879 dates the triangular rivalry of the creeds of 
Anglican and Roman Christianity and of Islam. 

In .1882 Islam gained an ascendancy, and the French with- 
drew for a time. In the autumn of 1884 Mutesa died. A great 
change had been wrought in Uganda during the 
latter years of his reign. Calico, fire-arxns and ouceoodH 
swords had replaced the primitive bark-cloth and krMwMOfOf 
spear, while under the teaching of the missionaly- 
engineer Mackay the native artisans had learnt to repair 
arms and use European tools. Mutesa was a clever man of 
restless energy, but regardless of human life and suffering, and 
consumed by vanity. He was succeeded by Mwanga, a cruel, 
weak and vicious youth. The intrigues of the Arabs led him 
to suspect the designs of the missionaries. He was alarmed 
at their influence over numbers of his people and resolved to 
stamp out Christianity. 

In the early ’eighties the aspirations of several European 
powers turned towards Africa as a field for commercial and 
colonial expansion. The restless Arabs of Zanzibar had since 
1857 steadily advanced Zanzibar influence to Tanganyika, 
Nyasa, and even through the Masai countries to the north-east 
coast of Victoria Nyanza and the '‘back door” of Uganda. 
In 1882 the Royal ^Geographical Society despatched Joseph 
Thomson to discover throu^ Masailand the direct route to 
Victoria Nyanza. Thomson succeeded (he also discovered 
Lake Boringo and Mt Elgon), but turned back from the 
frontier of Busoga in order not to provoke Mutesa to hostilities. 
Mr H. H. Johnston was despatched on a scientific misskm 
to Kilimanjaro, and concluded treaties on which the British 
East Africa Company was subsequently based. The vague stir 
of these movements had perturbed Mutesa, and they were 
regarded with deep suspicion by his successor, Mwanga. 

The annexations of Emift on Albert Nyanza, the visit of 
Thomson to the closed door of Busoga, the opposition of the 
Europeans to the slave trade, and, lastly, the identification 
of the missionaries with political embassies and their letters 
of introduction from secular authorities, added to Mwanga’s 
fews, and early in 1885, simultaneously with the* return of rixe 
French Fathers, the long smouldering hostility broke out, 
and the Christian converts were seized and burnt at the stake. 
Bishop Hannington, who attempted to enter Buganda Moedoeot 
loiy the forbidden route from the eart, was nlurle^^ 4||i3^ 
and the Rev. R. ]P. Ashe and Mackay only redeem^ ^ieuunogtoa, 
their fives by presefits. , The Ba^da Christiana 
showed heroism, and in spite of tortures ahd daa^ the ^igion 

S read rapidly. Mwanga now determined to iW hinwelf^bf 
tristians and Mahomm^dans alike ^ indutipg' them to pro- 
4 ^ to an island in the lake, where ^ TOah;t jit6 iekve them to 
^rfarve. The plot was discpvebd, IC#an^ 4 ^ to the south 
ibf the , lake, and Kiwewa, his ^esl;, brother, was made kifig. 
ilhe tSiiefe of the nVaJ cfeecfiM^ritiih (Anflicatis^, 
Ij^thoKcs)^ ai^ B^'islamui^hs ticy were 
i&iefsiBps. The Mahomm^a^^tmwfo^ h’ 

Chrisrifi^, and treadieroqw massac^ ^ 

tl^ nfipjrepar^ ^ 

rtfusi^litb aiibmS to 4 i!culmcisic^ 
reignimg ^thiee or four months) expeUed 
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factions^ irtupltful taken relage m^Aidecdei agtee even 

in their coMoion exHe^ and iieadty caste- la hkriirB^ but on 
spur of threatened famine they agreed to comlnne and 4)0 take 
back Mwanga at tbeir king and atrike a Uw for supremaciy 
in Buganda. In May XB 89 Mwanga, -aided by the trader Charles 
Stokes^ approached Buga^ by mter^ and after sever^ bloody 
battles captured the capital, but sho^y afterwards Was again 
defeated, and Kalema and the Barlalamu reoccupied Mei^ 

S the native capital). Appeals for help were sent to Frederick 
[ohn TcudcsOn (subsequently lieuteniuit-govemQrol BritishJ^ast 
Africa), wh6 had arrived on the east of the lake with a caraJvan 
of somis 500 rifles, mt by the newly formed East African 
Chartered , Compaq He rephed saying he would come 
if all the exposes were guaranteed and the British dag 
accepted. P^re Lourdel, who was Mwanga’s diief adviser at 
this time, counselled acceptance of these terms, but Jackson 
at first marched in a diflenent direction northwards. Re- 
turning three months later, he found that Dr Karl Peters, a 
German in command of an ** Emin Pasha Relief ” expedtion, 
had pssed through his camp, read his letters, and, acting on 
the information thus obtained, had marched to Buganda, 
arriving in February 1890, where with the aid of Lourdel he 
fVfflcta«jos concluded a treaty which was kept secret from 
BrMwh the British party, who repudiated it. The Baganda 

PMthm, Christians, before the arrival of Peters, had again 
engaged the Mahommedans and driven them to the frontlet 
of Unyoro, where King Kabarega gave them an asylum and 
aid. Kalema died later in the same year— 1890— and was 
succeeded by Mbogo, a half-brother of King Mutesa. The 
posts of honour had been divided between the rival factions. 
Peters’s treaty had given fresh offence and added to the dilutes 
arising in the division of the offices of state, and the factions 
were on the point of fighting. Jackson arrived in April with 
180 gunm^ (a portion of his caravan having mutinied), and 
presented a new treaty, which was refused by the French. 
Feeling ran high and Jackson withdrew his treaty; taking a 
couple of envoys who should bring back word whether Uganda 
was to be French or British, he left the country, Mr finest 
Gedge remaining in charge of his expedition. 

While these events were hc^pening in Uganda the Anglo- 
German treaty of July had assigned Uganda to Great 
Luiv 4 *M Britain, and in October 1890 Captain F. D. Lugard, 
ArHvMi, then at Kikuyu, halfway b^ween the coast and the 
1899 , received instructions to go to Uganda. He had 

with hipi Messrs De Winton and W. Grant, sozhe 50 Sudanese 
soldiers, and about 250 porters, armed with Snider carbines. 
Marching with unpre^ented rapidity, he entered Mengo. on 
the 18th of December. Lugard, by mtroducing the nam^ 
Protestant and “ Catholic ’ — till then unknown— and by 
insisting that all rel%ion was free, endeavoured to;dissociate 
it from politics, and urged that as Uganda was now under Great 
Britmn there could be no hostile French” faction. Hits 
attitude qras welcome to neither faction, and for some days the 
position m the new arrivals on the little knollof Kaa^iaia was 
precarious. Lugard's first object was to obtain a treaty 
which Would give him a right to intervene in the intennd affirirs 
of the co{u|^. Hie hostile Frendi ^ion was much the 
stronger, sin# at this time the^ki^ Whole of ^e 

pe^n party followed) was of that xaction; but' a|t^ some 
critical qpisdd^ the tr6a1^ was sign# on, the 01 December. 
Lugard men endeavoured to settle lome of ^e ;bnrning dkputes 
rdative to the division of lands and chiefsh^i/^4 to gain 
the confidence of both parties. In this he was to some extent 
auccessfub and his position vm strengthened ^ Hie arrival in 
January tS^r^of^btain (subsequently Colonel) Wiybuns, 
R.A., with i^anialf kitot <>f Sudanese and • Mamin. In April 
Lugard, to neUm better xesiiha away iron the^capiia!, 

led the combined laqtiona against t# .]fah<miQi^da#, then 
rridiz^ the fxtmrier,#KiMhlwHefeated. SerilM'thAt ^ 
in ^Blti^ipda was iitij;#N 5 ble theyj'had'«#i^^ 

Ibm, wmich the cedlttan^^ 4^1#^ 

Wilms had formed me ki# al dnlisting m Suda#se who 


had been left by Smi&.aad wt 
Al^ Thkmgirithh# 

Tbro> he tmvmsed m math nf Ankota, wtHi 

he xnade a treaty, and paaring thepoe 

along the m^em slopes of Ruweanhi» -rep^eff.^ at 

the south end of Lake Alberi^, detating ^ am# of 

who qiposed his^ progress. He farooght away with him 

Sudanese men, women, diiidren and slaves, under Sdiin 

(an Egyptian officer). Some of these he left at the posts he 

established along southern Unyoto. After.^.an ;ahsem!e of 

iia months from Buganda, Lu^d reached the capital at 

the end of the yew (i%i) ynth aoo 

and two or three times that number, ^ fd^iwers. Lqganl 

Htrie thQu#t that ih brin^ ^ese Sudanese, already (sohie 

of them) infected with rthe 8le(4>ingisiclmess of th^ 

he was to introduce a disease whi# wmild M off soipe i> 5 Q;po 6 

natives of Uganda in eight years, Jde^irime 

endless difficulties, with a mere handful of men, had mapl^ 

to ke^ the two factions from civil war, though Ighting had 

actually occurred in Buddu and in the $ese Islaxif^ 

After Lugard’s return a^ lull occurred till the coast c»x 9 (imk 
left, when lawlessness again broke out and seve^ murders 
were committed* On the sand of January the 
killing of a ftotestant at the capital (Majgo) pro- 
duced a crisis. Lugard appealed to the king to do 
justice, but he hims^ was treated with scant courtesy, and.}# 
envoy was told that the French party would sack Kanqiala if 
Lugiu-d interfered on behalf of me murdered man. In 
of strenuous efforts on Hie part of the British affininktiator 
to avert war the French party determined to fight, and 
attacked the British, who had assembled ro^ KampahL 
The king and French party were defieated and fled to the ^iteie 
Islands. Ihe king and chiefs (except two lii^leaiders) Wfre 
offered reinstatement, and they ai^eared anxious to aocimt 
these terms, but the French bishop joined them in the klaxi^, 
and fram tfiit day all hopes of peace vanished. Fighting w# 
recommenced by a “French” ottadt <m ** British ”, <xm#s, 
and Williams thereupon attacked Hie island and routed #0 
hostile faction. After this the “ Firench’’ slowly concenHi^ 
in Buddu in the south, the Protestants 
Williams' Hien led a successful expedition against Hm Siit 
islanders and went on to the south M the lake to obtain one; of 
the youngpriiices-- 4 ieirs m ibe throne— who were iktHie 
mission Hiere. But the Fathers were hostile^ and 
Mwanga was eager to accept Lugard^s offers of 
he was a prisoner in thenhands of his party. He Succeed 
eventually in escaping, and arrived in Sfen^ On 
March(r^2). A new treaty was made, mad 
ioyer the capital, wh# the Fren# pwty wera jj^ven 

chiefships and.assigned the province of Buddu. These C(U|- 
ditions th^ themsrives said were Ubera), imf couWL Hiey have 
ventured to assume their tfid posiHons throq|g|boot Dgan#* 

The Mahommedans had all this fit# a^dcing 

Hie capital as bad been expected. They now clamoured lor 
ieeognition, axxl Lugard went(m n^ th#, and after a sonm* 
what pieoartous and very diffiouU interview he succeeded 
bringing back their kmg Mbpso to Kampala, and in aAjgt#g 
them Huee minm proi#ocs m , t : ^ 

{^^igatd on ins return to Uganda the end of 

orders to evacuate the countiy with his whi#; 
company could no longer maintain thek poriHbri*' ^ 

A i#rieve till the end 1892 followed, fluids hmriog -tTnKfwi w 
been raised through the efforts of Bidiim Tucker. AwmsessHa 
by the Church Missionary Society and flMhdb. 

The lives of many EuropMos were at stake, for anarchy 
most follow the withdrawal, and it seemed nxpossifale to 
repudiate the . pledges to #4#mdon the Bagapda 

who bad loitg#: for the Britm* . June 1892, th###, 
determine to 

the docariou renmiBed#;!)^^ 

where the ouHook wia#w frirly pcomisiag^ and «#iy emt 
^ ffihlie reduced toone. 
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was made to xeduce expenses. lOio arrival in Enfiknd Lugard 
iound that w British Government had decided not to come 
to tbevhe^ ol the company; and Uganda was to be left to 
its A strong movement was set on foot for the retentkffi 
ol Uganda/’ and on the roth of December Lord Rosebery 
^ despatched Sir Gerald Portal to report the 

best means of dealing with the country, and a 
subsidy was given to the company to enable diem 
to retain their troops there till the 31st of March 1893. 
Captahi (afterwards General Sir) J. R, L. Macdonald, who h^ 
been in charge of a railway survey to Uganda, was directed to 
inquire into the claims put forward by France for compensation 
for the priests. His report was set aside by the government, 
which, without admitting liability, but to close the controversy 
with France, agreed to pay £10,000 to the French priests, and 
the foreiga oflice published a categorical reply by Lugard to 
the accusations m^e. Portal and his st^ reax^ed Uganda 
in March, and Williams left soon afterwards with the original 
trooM of tlie company, leaving Selim Bey and the Sud^esc 
and Portal’s large escort in Uganda. The country on Portal’s 
arrival bore every mark of prosperity and revival. By in- 
creasing the territory of the Roman Catholics, and giving 
them estates on the road from Buddu to the capital. Portal 
gave effect to projects which the Protestants had violently 
opposed. He added also to their chiefships, and on the ist 
of April hoisted the British flag, made a new treaty with 
Mwanga, and sent Major Roderick Owen to enlist 400 Sudanese 
from the Toro colonies. He recommended to the imperial 
government the retention of Uganda {ue. Buganda), the abandon- 
ment of Unyoro and Toro, and the construction of a railway 
half-way only to the lake. He departed after two and a half 
months’ residence, leaving Macdonald in charge. During 
Macdonald’s administration the Sudanese under Selim Bey 
began to conspire affuinst the British control. The movement 
was qjtiecked and Selim Bey was deported to the coast. 

In November 1893 Colonel (Sir Henry) Colvile arrived to 
take charge, and at once led the whole of the Baganda army 
CoIvUp^m against King Kabarega of Unyoro. Major R. Owen 
ikmp^atloa defeated the hostile army, first in the schith and 
oHJayon, the north, and the Baganda chiefs scattered 

the main body, while Colvile occupied Ae capital and built 
a line of forts from Buganda to Lake Albert, of which he 
left Major A« B« Thruston in command. This officer fought a 
number of brilliant actions, and aided by Major (later Colonel) 
G. G. Cunningham, Captain Seymour Vandeleur, William 
Grant and oth^, he overran Unyoro and broke down all 
resistance. In June 1894 Uganda {i,e. the kingdom of 
Buganda) was declared a protectorate, and at the ei^ of the 
year Sir Henry Colvile was invalided. Mr. F. J. Jackson now 
took temTOrary charge, pending the arrival in June 1895 of 
Mr E. J. L. Ber^y, the first administrator. 

At this time’abio It *^85 decided to construct a railway to 
be^n till December 1896. Peace 
seemed ^mtbrial limits to jeligiousi^eaching 

tiFere Catholic priests were ^ded to 

the Fren^*|j£^<L oml* the material prepress of the country 
was very iKwopean traders settled in the country, 

^ood pernui^^fibasflj^li^e built, roads were made widvlwpt 
in ]:bpair,/t|^*l 5 auyn‘tiew i^ustries intr^ucedf chief amo^ 
which expression of oil from various oilseeds and the 

cultivation of cofi^ IVees were imported and land set aside 
ior planting forelte* Tile sucjcess of these efforts at progress 
krgely due jtqJfr G. Wilson, C.B., who had been sent to 
from<E^ an assistant administrator in 1896. 

also die ^tectorate. was extended , over Unyoro 
mi. ^ ^ 

Iathenmti|b^i%7 this ;era of peace was rudMfinteiT^^ 
Colonel acting commissioner, mi Macdof^ 

had retA)haw|,|o!||K in command of ap explortngexp^- 
tioi^iorwhidi to supply 300 Suduiese. 

t ^InoinQ) Ax]aBele,*Bidtil^aad the other countries now to 

the protectorate were ao^ hy Sir Harry Johnston to x899~i9cix. 


In June Wilson discentored a m JulyM:wa^ 

Jed to tibe soudi of Btoidu and raised the storidfurd of rebelhon. 
The rebels were defeated* ^hile Mwa&iga was ^ 

prisoner by the Gemaani. . .I’enian^ unaware of 
disaffection of his itlen, npw sent three campanil 
to Hajcdonidd, selecting those who had b^n ccm^Uously 
J^hting in Unyoro* Nandi ^nd Buddu. This cOus^ great 
d^ontent* which was increased by the iact that thtir my 
was six months in arrears and their clothing long overdue* 
The men, too* resented the fact that their pay was but a ^th 
of that given to Zanzibari porters and to those of thw own 
body enlisted in the adjoining peotectorate. They were sore 
at again being sent on service without their wives* and com- 
plained of harsh treatment from their officers. Necessaries 
had been delayed in the attempt to import steamers from the 
coast before the railway was made. 

After Colonel Teman’s departure on leave the three coidpanies 
who had joined Macdonadd toke out into revolt in the Nandi dis- 
trict (East Africa) and set off to Uganda, lootirw the 
countries they passed through. Macdonald and Jack- 
son followed with a force of Zanzibaris. Meanwhile 
Major Thruston — a man justly loved by his soldiers, in whom 
he had complete confidence — hurried to the garrison at Luba’s, 
near the Ripon Falls, relying on his personal influence to control 
the men, and risking his Iffe in the heroic attempt. He and 
two other Europeans were seized and made prisoners. On the 
19th of October a battle was fought between the mutineers 
and Macdonald’s force, in which the former were defeated. 
The same night the Sudanese leaders, fearful lest their men 
might submit, murdered Thruston and his companions and sent 
letters to Uganda to incite their comrades to mutiny. Wilson, 
however, h^ already disarmed the troops in Kampala, who 
remained loyal, as also did Mbogo, the ex-king of the Baganda 
Mahommedans. A large Protestant army now went to the 
assistance of Macdopald, and from the 19th of October to the 
9th of January the siege of Luba ccaitinued, with constant 
skirmishes, among the killed being the Rev. G. Pilkington. 
Early in January Mwanga escaped from the Germans* and, 
declaring himself a Mahommedan, reached Buddu witb a laige 
force, which Major Macdonald defeated with the aid of the 
Baganda army. He then disarmed the Sudanese garrisons 
in Buddu. The garrisons in Unyoro (about 500) and in Toro 
remained loyal. Meanwhile the Sudanese at Luba (numbering 
I 600, with zoo Mahommedan Baganda) escaped, proceeded up 
’ the east bank of the Nile and crossed ihe river, making their 
way to Mxuli. It appeared probable that if they reached 
that point the Sudanese garrisons in Unyoro would revolt as 
well as the Baganda Malmmmedans, and the kst hope of the 
Europeans would be lost. Leaving a small colunm to deal 
with Mwanga’s force in the south, and another with Kabarega, 
Macdonald pursued the mutineers* overtook them in the swaitips 
of Lake Kioga, and after a couple of successful skirmishes 
returned to Kampala, leaving Captain (aftenvwds Colonel) 
E. G. Harrison in command. Xlkt officer* crossiojg^ a swamp 
supposed to be impassable> attac^d the rebel stpjckade 
Kabagambi* and carried it with > ^eat gallantry. Qip^n 
Maloney was killed and Lieut Osborne woundeicj, bnt the 
crisis was past A large number of Indian arriyed 

early in 1899* and in May Colonel C. G. Miityt in fl ict ed 
another heavy defeat on tbe mutineers MwMnga, 

however* managed to get an 4 Kabarega ai^ 

^e reb^ ih the nor^. These w^ .dealt whib in a aeries of 
engagements, but it lyas not^ till . Jw 1899 ^t Colonel J.,T. 
Kyatt bad good iortuxie to,«oapto Kings Mwapga luid 
Xabrnga, whp were depor^ to l£c ,coa^ 
lemoved to thi Seychelles* wnere Mwan^ died ^ mg. Colond 
at the close of the year, (1-89^ an expedi- 

tion upv^Niile* and extended m luxuto'ot' the protectoriU^ 
in ti%t dimstipn. M«or H. H, Austin^^vlio had come up to 
Uga^S With Macdonald aadjw fought 
toutiny jgpmtioQs*. revealed nortn of Ht Elgon/ 

<^ond €. 1^^ aaodued the la^ lemi^t 
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been a costly one, £329, ’odo being voted in aid; In the 
antiimn of ^399 Sir Harry Jnhiistob was lea^ oat ai spockd, 
coxnmisiiioner lo Uganda, being also gben the rank oi com*. 
mBii^Srdiid, % extesssivie leoigsniaatt^ and in spite of 
haying to co^ witha rising in Handi, Ms connnissimi rauitfid 
in the ^reduction of enfaniidlttire andiiv^^ loeid reiremie 
He gave the kingdom of Bugandet a deSnite eonolitiatkin, 
settled the l^nd i;piestion in the provinces ui Bv^ganda, Bnso|^, 
Unyoro, Toro sdid ^kfdei and also the Question of native 
taxation. By the Treaty of Mengo^ signed m March 1900, the 
young king d Buganda, tknidi Chwa, a sim of Mv^/anga, bom 
in ynas wcorded the title of hi Highness the Kabaka. 
During his minorky the kingdom of ‘Buganda was governed 
by regents. In 1900, the Uganda Protectorate uvas divided 
into six .provinces, but in 1903 the Eastern and part of the 
Central provinces were transfeir^ to the. British East Africa 
Protectorate. 

In 190a the Uganda railway, begun in 1^96, was finished. 
Its terminus is at Kisumu (Port *Fk)t!cnoe) on Kavirondo Gulf, 
Victoria Nyanza. It is some 580 m. long, ascends ip pkces 
to altitudes of 7000 and 8000' ft. (highest pc^t 8300 ft.), 
but has only one tunnel. Its obst was about £5,300,000. 
{See Bwtish East Afeica.) 

Colonel Sir James H. Sacto succeeded Sir Harry Johnston 
in 190S and was transferred to East Africa in 1905. His place 
in Uganda was taken by Sir Henry Hesketh Bell, who was made 
the first governor of Uganda in 1906. The mvaget dt sleeping- 
sickness between 1:901 and 1909 ^stroyed upwards of a quarter 
of a million people, and the whole of the native population 
had to be removed from the lake shores and the Se^ Islands; 
but nevertheless the protectorate continued to make steady 
l»rc^ress in civilization and in the develcpment of its material 
resources* Its transit trade, especially with the Belgian Congo, 
became of great ipiportance. To facilitate commerce with the 
Congo and with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and* to/open up the 
Busoga region the British govwnment in ipio yoM nioney to 
build a railway from Jinja to Kakindu. The wbrlf wai carried 
out under the superintendence of Captain H. £.';S. Cordeaux, 
who became governor of the protectorate in 1910. 
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of JUisria^ m fhe govhro&ieivt tvf 
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Fep, ^8. Its ladmitd j^maios are zaeilly aasririaAed nalh 
Pime Dmitri, Terrihl% <who iraa ib^ved to 

Imetheenmnidercd^tsi^ BmsG^gm- xTbn imtl^ 
ho^i^iltia z48T,instdK^ 
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‘'■and'' 

lori^y 43 eiWacea^ Blberiria^ 

ineuknt mdbed in w 

subs^uenUy restoredyEtid eoritaw gtaive or Mace lUsteh. 

Theiadnstnes mdii^paper<mil]ii^ fioui^mxl^ distdlerie^ nopper 
works, and linen fadfoitoa; and the sambvlars <tea-«riiB} and 
jausagea made here are to 
The food annals go aa far back sb the 9th beto^^ 
century UAlich was a w^{»ktate pripq^^ bathed 

oyer eastern Tver* In 1309 the isto td Prince 
tenouncad thdr kadependence M favbur of Itosoow, tot 0 tf 
years later the Uglich princes cold thrir rij^to to the great prince 
of Ifosoow. The plinidered the town in:ra37i ra93 '^ 
1408, and IJthaanaatB did the same at a later (to. 

BHBi; Wmz KfUU. HWKMIir VOI (184^- ), German 

painter, was born at Wolkenburg in Saxony. Hk artistic care<»^, 
for whtch he studied first in Dresdien, waamtomipted l^ 
tai years by imlitary iservice, which included the two^«afa<^ tllie 
Fraaco-Geranan War, but in 1877 he again turned hfe attention 
to art, studying under Munkaesy in Paris and afterwards indepen- 
dently in HoUand. His inclination was Iroto the first ditoed 
towards religious subjects. He revived the practice of rioatieg 
Biblical episodes realistically by transferring them to modem 
days. Thus in the “ Come, Lord Jesus, be our Gfiest/' of the 
BerUn National Gallery, Christ appears among the peasant iaxntiy 
assembled for their xni^ In a nv^em German fai^ouse par- 
lour/’ and in " The Sermon on the Mount ” (Berlin, privsafee 
coU^mn)ad(tosesacF<mdofi9th-cemtiry harvesters. Sittixlar 
in conception are Suffer Littte Children to cenne unto Me 
(Leipzig Museum), *^The Holy Night” {Dresden GaHeryi 
The Last Supper,” **The Journey to Be^ehem” {Munich 
Pinakothek) ancx The Miraculous Draught of Fishes.” Other 
works of his in public collections are: ” Saying Grace, at tbe 
Luxembourg in !l^ris ; ” Christ at Emmaus,” at die Stae^ Instil 
tute, Frankfort; The Farewch of Tobias/’ at the liechtemtem 
Gallery, Vienna; and a portrait of the actor Wohlmbth, at the 
Christiania Museum* Von Uhde became professor and houenuy 
member of the academies of Munick, Dresden and Berl^ 
UHLAND, JOHAHV LUBWIO {1787-186ZX German ]^et. to 
bom at Tfibingen on the a6th of A^ 1787. He, tonbd furix- 
prudenrie at ti^ university of hk native place, but ako devoted 
much time to medieval literature. Having graduated Jis a 
doctor of laws in i8zo, he went for some months to Paris ; bad 
from 1812 to 1814 he worked at hk profession i^StuttgiOft, in the 
bureau of the minister of justice., He had begun his career as a 
poet in 1807 and 180B by (tontributing ballads and ^rics to L von 
Seclcendorfi’s Musendmatmk; and in 1812 and 1813 hewnole 
poems for J . Kemer’s PooHseket Ahmmaeh mdilLmttselmTJ^^ 
hpLA. In t6i^ he opllected hk poto in a vduto 
nkdkhte, torn toost ynmediatdy aecured a wafio csto cd 
readers* Toahnost every toedito he addedken^efi^ 

He wrote two^ dramatic warksr'Emst^ Hernog vtm Sdmolm nod 
Luiiwig dor Berier— rthe former pubmed in t8i8, the toer ja 
18x9. These, however, are imh^oitadt in cemiparito with hk 
Ckdiekto,, Asalyrkpoet,Uhlahdiitohe ctoedwilbthewv^^ 
M the rpnuu^ sclmol, lor, like tiiem, he found In the toto 
the^subjects which appeitied most strongly to hk 
tion. Sutbk^yk to a petition, att^ftoess to graoetot^ 
.dbarply dktingwish hk most chttMitoito WritiipgB 
of totoantit^ Ptor* Uhhmd tote ntoy imemsSn toepoe bl 
iitodhi; in the totes assemiUy of 

as one d the tto 


to todto* In to9 be to into laetto 
of Geton lite^T^b at ihe toyto# ' 
dgnei^ appoktom in 1833^ tofi^ to fotorto 
be Incpmf’^^kle with hk ^litto views. In 1848 Ijie 
memto' ^ i ^ ' ' 

tor not ohly a he to aitoh 

tot ' 
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Study (A van ThSr nock nordkeken QutUm (f836)>: 

and l^e ft valuable collection of AUe hoch- und mem- 

deutSid^ ¥^Uedef, which appeftred in 1^844-^845 « He died at 
dn the 15th of November t86a^ 

tJWiad's Gesammlte edited by H. Fischer, were published 
in 6 vols.; also by L. Frfthkel (2 vdls., 1893) and L. Holthof 
His GedichU passed through nearly fifty editions in the 

r et's lifetime; jubilee edition of the GedichU md Dramen (1866). 

critical edition by E. Schmidt and J. Hartmann appeared in 1898 
(2 vols.). Uhland's Schriften Mur GeschichU der DicMung md Sefts 
were published in 8 vols. (j 86^1 873) ; his Tagebuch von idio-i 9 jK> 
by J. Hartmann (1893). See F, Notter, L. Uhland. setn Leben und 
seine Dichtungen (1^3) ; K. Mayer, L, Uhlmd, seine Fremde und 
Zeitgenossen (a vols., 1867); L, Vhlands Leben (with Nachlass\f by 
his widow (1874); A, von Keller, VHland ais Drantatiher (1077); 
H. Dederich, L, Uhland als Dickter md PtUrioi (i886| ; W. Ln HoIIato, 
Zu Vhlands Geddchtnh (t886); H. Fischer, L. Vhland (1887); H. 
Maync, Uhlahds Jugenddichtung (1899). 

UlOHIfRy or OuiGHOtm, the name of a Turkish tribe and 
dynasty who came from the East and ruled in Kashgaria from 
the loth to the isth centuries. They used a variety of the 
Syriac alphabet. (See Turks.) 

UlST, NORTH AND SOUTH, islands of the Outer Hebrides, 
Inverness-shire, Scotland. North Uist lies S.W. of Harris (Loi^ 
Island), from which it is separated about 8 m. by the Sound of 
Harris. The island measures 14 m. in length by 16 m, in greatest 
width, but the coasts are extremely indented. The highest point 
is Mt Eaval (1138 ft.). The principal sea-lochs are Loch 
Haddy and Loch Eport, noth on the east. On the east coast the 
surface is mostly swampy moorland, but on the west t^ere is 
some fertile soil. The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in crofting, 
fishing and cattle-rearing. The principal village, Loch Maddy, 
is the centre of a large trade, and is a favourite resort of anglers, 
being a regular calling station for the steamers from Oban and 
Portree. The islands belonging to the parish of North Uist 
comprise— to the south-west Balleshare and Illeray (pop., 383), 
Kirkibost, Heisker (98), and the Monach group, with a lighthouse 
on Shfilay; to the south, Grimisay (390) and Ronay; to the 
north-east, Levera ; to the north, Boreray (118) and Vallay. 

South Uist has a population (1901) of 3541, an extreme length 
of 33 m. and an extreme width of 8 m. Towards the north-east 
it becomes mountainous, the highest points being Buail’a Choill 
(3034), Ben More (1994) and Hecla (1988). The chief sea-lochs 
arc lich Boisdale, largdy frequented by anglers. Loch Eynort 
and Loch Skiport on the east coast. On the east side the surface 
as mainly aUuvkl peat, broken by hills, but on the west 
there is a belt Of productive land. Besides crofting, the inhabi- 
tants are engaged in the fisheries and cattle-raising. Steamers 
from Oban caU regularly m the village of ^h B^dale. The 
islands attached to the parish of South Uist include, to tiie south, 
Eriskay (pop., 3478), where Prince Charles landed on the 3hd4>f 
August, 1 745; to the north-east, Wiay; to the north, Grimisay, 
Sladda, just o^T^.nprth-east shore of Benbecula,and Benbecula 
|pop. i4i7);y^1ift afea of 40 sql m.,. from which there is at 
lo w tide giid South Uist. 

' the Cape province, South^riea, 
in the River, 370 ft. ftberi^ the s< 3 , 31 m. 

by rftil EJiSftbeth. Pop, (1904), 13,193, Of Wiiom 

6680 were' in 1804 by 2)e ]tfist, the 
Batavian took over Cape Colors Iromsthe 

British in find employment in the m% 

along the '2nema^pps^i%here vast quantities -of wool from tra 
shftep farms of ihe^t^ of the province are deansed arid 
lorwarded for ShipttMt atiPort Elizabeth. Extensive xitilway 
ftre %tab]idi«d^e)fe. Thdrp are in addition lar|e "flower 
nursci^^^I''!|ne 'i^wh is laid out in reetftngnliu: bl^ks, 
sTliah&^r^oWiFhftfl, ccmrt-hOuaO and'piiblic 

» UJIM 1|W|^ .. Vmt}y a small town on ’ the 
Prussia, wl)S»||n^ tAe title of duke to the head b! ^ 
Hohenmher A branch (1833) of thftt 
IngaiSngen Prince Hugo'^of 

OhringOn wa 8 *erem|^^ Uje-st in xS 6 x: and ixt$^!^iiS97Mi8 ; 
tucoemd 1^ his soA^(]K4im'"l^ (b. 18^7, duke^ii aa | 


%ereditaty member o{ the upper hcmses^^ l^^ 

"Prussia. ' ' ■ ^ ' 

i VJUli a town in German East Africa, also 1 ^ 3 ^ as KavelO, 
situated on the eastern shores of Lake Ip 4*^ 55^ S., 

39® 4p' E. It k connected with Cape Town by an ovlsdand tele- 
graph line. The population:^bout 14,0^) is composed^! Arabs 
and members of numerous Central African tribes. Ujiji k the 
meeting-point of merchants frdm all parts of Tanganyika, and itiie 
terminus of the caravan route from Dar-es-Sftlaw. Arabs from 
Zaneibar made Ujiji their headquarters during the first half of 
the 19th century, and it became a great slave and ivory mart. 
In 1858 Richard Burton and J. H. Speke reached Ujiji from 
Zanribar, being tiie first Europeans to see Lake Tang^i^* 
In 1869 David Livingstone, coming from the south, dmyed at 
Ujiji, and it was here that H. ML Stanley found him on the 
28th of October 1871. In 1890 it came within the German sphere 
of influence. (See Tanganyika and German East Africa.) 

uijAm, or Ujain, a city of central India, in the state of 
Gwalior, on the right bank of the river Sipra, with a station on 
the branch of the Rajputana railway from RatUun to Bhopal. 
Pop. (1901) 39,892. Ujjain, known as Avanti in the Buddhist 
period and as Oiene to the Greeks, is one of the seven sacred 
cities of the Hindus and the traditional capital of King Vikra- 
maditya, at whose court the “ nine gems ” of Sanskrit literature 
I are said to have flourished. It marks the first meridian of longi- 
tude in Hindu geography. It is heard of first as the residence 
of Asoka (afterwards emperor), when viceroy of the western pro- 
vinces. It was sacked by the Mahommedans in 1235, Under 
Akbar it became the capital of Malwa, and during the last half 
of the i8th century it was the headquarters of Smdhia. It 
contains few old buildings, though relics of antiquity are often 
found on the abandoned site of the old city. It is now a centre 
of the trade in Malwa opium, with a wealthy colony of Bohra 
merchants. The principal institutions are the Madhava College 
(called after the pre^nt maharaja), two st4e hospitals, and a 
dispensaiy belonging to the Canadian Presb];^erian mission. A 
great religious festival is held here eVery twelfth year. 

UJ¥D>]|£R (German, Neusaie), a town of Hungary in the county 
of Bftes-Bodrog, 171 m. S.S.E. of Budapest by roil. Pop* (i9oo)> 
28,763. It is situated on the left bank of the Danube near the 
te^inus of the Franz-Josef canal. It is the seat of a Greek 
Orthodox bishop, and has become the literary and religious 
centre of the Servianii in Hungary, especially since the founda- 
tion in 1864 of the l^Hca Srbskay or Servian Literary Society. 
The town was founded in the middle of the iSth century, and was 
almost totally destroyed during the revolution of 1848-49. On 
the opposite bank of the Danuoc, connected with Ujvidlk by a 
railway bridge, lies P6tervirad or Peterwardein. 

UKAZ, or Ukase (Russ.,, from ukaeat, a shortened form of 
ukazlwai, to show, announce, prescribe), a term s^plied in 
Russia to an edict of ordinance, legislative or administrative, 
having the force of law, A ukaz proceeds either* from the 
omperdr or from the senate, which has the power qf issuing such 
ordinances for the;purpose of carrying out oxistk^ deqaees. AR 
sudi decrees are promulgated tb^ senate. A difiaiosice is 
drawn between the ukaz signed py the emperbr’s ^d arid his 
rahal ukaz, or order, made upon a report sut^frted to him. 
(S ee-Ru ssu : Constitution and Govemmenl) ' V 

UKRAINE frontier. the name fonn^ly giv^ <to a i£s- 
trict 0 ! European Ru^ia, nbw cOmpris^ of 

Rharicov, Kibv, Podolia and PoltaVA pd|t^ east of the 
Dnieper hecame Russian in x686 portion west of toat< 

iivcrdn i® 3 .'"’'" ' ^ " -v ' *■ '' ' j/"' 

soldier afamd JaxKO. W tropps 
and woraitbe mpko {or th»y 

wftramtriiduoed k^^the Fririsian service in kit failed to 
diitfrgui|h'ihems^^ in lAe* first Silesiaa Tdjmi ^d it was only 
(iab7>^ U^i ^0 asaia 

pSflk*’ oil^olMi was 

0$^' Austrian: Wm Ausiriiiii; XRims 



cliiTjr in Oertiiin ixti^y of to^ 

das^ as hUayy icav^ «tid wear the ^stinetto 
inherited from lihe original Pdish ii|^t horse. (See CAViUuat 
andLAwchi)^^ 

Fstech writer^ nm bom at 
Troyes'(AtilM) on the 7th of Itfareh iSsur. He was encoutaged 
to t^opa literary career hy Vkstoo: Htigo. He became dmi^tLc 
crilic of the Tmpi^ asid attitu^ attention by aseiies of satirical 
letters addressed to the i^garoow the skimtore^d ** Fercagus/' 
and published isepaiwbdy in rB6$. He edited the Rwue de Fans 
until its oppression in 1858/ and in 1868 he founded a pa|ier^ la 
Ct&che, wmch was suppressed in 1869 for its lu^tiKty to the 
empire, Ulbaoh was imprisoned for six months, *and when on 
his release he revived the paper he got into trouble both with the 
commune and riie government, and was again imprisoned in 
1871-1872. In 1878 he was m^e librarian of the arsen^ and 
died in Paris on the i6th of April 1889. 

Among his works are: Vo^e autour de mon clocher (1864), 
Nos Gontemforains (1869-1871], Aventures de ttois frattdes Acmes 
de la touf de Vienne (3 vols., 1876) ; Les Buveufs de poisons : M lie 
verte (1879), Ld Vie de Vidor Hugo (1886), &c. 

ULCER, an open sore (derived through the French from^, 
ulcus, Gr. iXaos). When a portion of animal tissue dies in 
consequence of an infection or injury, the death of that tissue 
taking place by gradual brealcing down or disintegration, the 
process is termed ulceration and the result an ulcer. When the 
ulcer is spreading the place is painful and the surrounding parts 
are flushed with extra blood, but under appropriate treatment 
the destructive process ceases and the ulcer graduaUy teak 
The bright surface of the ulcer becomes glazed over, and those 
changes take place in it which occur in an open wound. The 
ulcer gradually contracts, and round its edges cicatrization, or 
scarring, occurs. Ulcers may arise from various causes in 
different parts of the body, and in association with certain specific 
diseases, such as syphilis, tubercle, cancer and typhoid fever. 
(For Gastric Ulcer see the separate article.) (E. 0.*) 

ULEABORG (Finnish, Oulu), a province in the grand duchy of 
Finland, including a wide territory to the north of Kuopio and 
nearly reaching Varangerf jord, taking in the high dreary plateau 
of Laponia (16,000 sq. m.) and the fertile plains of Osterbottcn. 
It has a total area of 63,970 sq. m., with a population, chiefly 
agricultural in Osterbottcn and nomadic in Laponia, of (1904) 
295,187, The bulk of the inhabitants (99 %) are Finnish. tWc 
are immense forests, and only 0*4 % of the area is under 
culture. The capital of the government is Ule^borg, a sea- 
port on the Gulf of Bothnia, now connected by railway with. 
Helsingfors (498 m.); pop. (1904), 17,737. 

DLEMA<Anb. "idamd, sing, dlim, literally ^^knowers,*’ in 
the sense of sdentes), the learned of Islam, theologians, canon- 
lawyers, professors, judges, muftis, &c., all who, wheth^ in 
office or not, are versed theoretically and practicrily in Muslim 
Bci^ce in general. By “science’^ in this case w especially 
meant whabls learned from tradition, books or men, and through 
the intellect. In a narrower sensa, Ulema is used, in a Muslim 
state, of a council of such learned men, holding government 
anointments. If all conception of intermediary priesthood 
be elimmted^ 4te Ulema may be said to be -^uivalent to tte 

tothem,flS^,ajmtte*5ri/^ ^^percriversl” sof^^Ues, 

u opposed l^ metUes), to whom re^gious knowled^ comes 
in the vision of the mystic, not by tradition or. reason (s^ 
9 tWlSM). ‘ 

‘ On the training of the ulema see So^nitss. : (P< B. Ma.) 

IRJRLDT, l^MFm (i6o 6-«664), Dahirii' statesman, ^was 
the son of the chancellor Jacob Ulfel^* After a careful 
tion abroad te'l4uri^d to J^enmark in Tfiepand won 

the favour of Ctebtian IV. In inade a Kn^ht; 

of the Elf^haat, in became coun^ 
gi^emor of Copei)tete%,i(hd in 184$ In 1637 

the kinrs m^ter Mpa ^ristinav bit, 
been betrothed to him frCm' her hiidith ^ 

moifii atriking peisonaiity. at. ite Danish oourtjiK a& |Uf«s$jrial j 


jb# .fab e|ai^^ 

leigriy mspenribk for tte ot ihe Swedidi War ol: 

1643-4^5; the Treaty "of f eigned Hmn 

a vioMt aoene between him . tjte though 
mteidt’s remgnidion; waa , sot accepted. Jts Decanffier. 11646 
he was, sent as ambassador mdaatwdinai^ to ^ mA 

the. resttlm oLhis embassy by lio noeans cme^KM^ulM to iu. 
ooBtiine8s,, and when he returned to Denmark ii|; |ldy 1^47 he 
found the Idng profound irritated. Ukridt.mipp<i^;by. 
the Raad and tte nobhhy, who objected to 
pUcy; resisted his father-in-law, and triumphed complet^/ As. 
k>rd h^ steward he was the virtual ruler of Denmark during 
tte two months which elapsed between tte deathof Qiristian l\^v 
and the election of Frederick III. (July 6, 1648); but the 
new king was by no meaas»dispcpd to tolerate tte oatrageoui^ 
usurpations of Ulfeldt and his wife, and this antag^kn 
was stiU further complicated by allegations of a plot (ptri^triy 
proved to be false, but believed at the time to be . tme) 
on the part of Dina Winhavers, a former mistressi of Ulfi^ti 
to poison the royal family. Dina was convicted of perjury and 
executed, but Ulfeldt no longer felt s^re at Cppenhagen, uid 
on the day after the execution he secretly qmtt(^ Denmark 
(July 14, 1651), with his family. After living for a timeJn coa^ 
cealment at Amsteiriam, he migrated to Barth .in Swedish 
Pomerania, and began the intrigues which .have branded 
name with infamy. In July 1657 he eagerly responded to^tte 
invitation of Charles X. of Sweden, when he invaded Deiunark, 
and entered the service of his country’s deadliest foe, for ^e 
ei^ress purpose of humiliating his sovereign cmd enridfl]^ 
himself. He persuaded the commandant of .Nakskov, the one 
fortress of Laaland, .to surrender to Charles X., and did his 
brat to convince his countrymen that resistance was useless. 
Finally, as one of tte Swedish negotiators at the Congress of 
Taastrup, he was instrumental in humiliating his native land 
as she had never been humiliated before. Uifeldt’s, treason 
was rewarded by Charles X. of Sweden with the countalup of 
Solvitsburg in Blekinge; but tte discontented renegade began 
intriguing against hk new master, and in May 1659 was oon^ 
demned to death. The Swedish regents, on the 7to . of Jufy^ 
amnestied him, and he returned to C^nhagen to try to 
make his peace with bis lawful sovereligni Who promptly im- 
prisoned him and his wife. In the summer of z&o they were 
conveyed to Hammershus in Bornholm, as prisoners of state. 
Their captivity was severe to brutality; and they were only, 
released (in September 1661) on. the most degrading conditionSi 
The fallen magnate henceforth dreamed of northing but reVenge, 
and in the course of 1662, during his resldenoe at iHnigea, 

S ired tte Danish crown to the elector Of BranflOfibOrg, 
ing to false a rebeUion in Denmark for that purpose, 
ick William betrayed UUridtfs: treason to Fredet^ 111.^ 
and the Danish government at once impeached tte traitor; on 
the 24th of July 1663 he and bis children weto degraded, his 
^Gpeny. was confiscate, and he was condemned to bf beheaded ' 
and quartered. He escaped from the c^try, but the sentenoO 
was actually carried out on his effigy; and. a pillory was ere^ed 
on the ruins of his mansion at Co^nhagem Be died at 
in February 1664, i 

See tOlius Albert FridaHcid, AdeUtmldeHs sidste dofe 
hagen, 1894); DeaeiSffts riws kieiorie. vtL iy. 


nagen, tS94); Juanmaras nffs mnone, vtL iv. (( 
z899ff-t9<y5); Robert Kisbet Bain, cbA 

(C^bridge, 1905)^ 

the. aporile of to the 

Gothic , race, ted, thri&gh his the Scriptures 

into Gothic, the father of Teutonic literatipb^ was bom among 
tte Goths of the TVansdanubian provinces about thCeyear 311.^ 
Tte Arimi historian Philostorgius ted. ii. 5) says that 
his^grtedpavents wer6 Christian captiyes from Sadagolthiha te 
Cappado^ who had been carried3>U to'the lands .tte 
Danube in the Gothic raid of , a64> became so naturalized 

thatv^.tey received a..Gothv name, (J^tjtle Wolf); 

. 1 Kza^ givtM 313 as tte date; Waite, 3^8. 
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An authoritilbii^d record of the outlines ql life iw only 
discoveml eatiy in the 19th century in a writing of AuWthis 
of MQa^ his pupil and companion. At an early age Ulfikts 
either as an envoy or as a hostage for his to 
Gc^qataAtinople^ probably on the occasion of treaty arranged 
in 332. Durinij the preceding century Christianity had been 
planted sporadically among the Goths beyond the ^Danube, 
through the agency in part of Christian captives, many of 
whom belonged to the order of clergy, and in part of mcrchiantjij 
and traders. Ulfilas may therefore have been a convert to 
Christianity when he reached Constantinople. But it was 
hc^e probably that he came into contact with the Ariaai dcxy 
trines w^ch gave the form to his later teaching, and here that 
he acquired his command over Greek and Latin. For some 
time before 341 he worked as a lector (reader of the Scriptures), 
probably among his own countrymen in Constantinople, or 
among those attached as foedirati to the Imperial armies in 
i^ia Minor. From this work he was called to return as mis- 
sions^ bishop to his own country, being ordained by Eusebhis 
of Nicomedia and “ the bishops who were with him,” probably 
at Antioch, m 341. This ordination of Ulfilas by the chiefs 
of the semi-Arian party is at once an indication of their deter- 
mination to extend their influence by active missionary enter- 
prise, and evidence that Ulfilas was now a declared adherent 
of the Arian or semi-Arian party. He was now thirty years 
of age, his work as “ bishop among the Goths ” covered 
the remaining forty years of his life. For seven of these years 
he wrought among the Visigoths beyond the Panube, till the 
success which attended his labours drew down the persecution 
of the still pagan chief of the tribe. This “ sacrilegus judex ” 
has been identified with Athanaric, a later persecutor, but the 
identification is not beyond question. To save his flock from 
crtinction or dispersion, Ulfilas decided to withdraw both 
himself and his people. With the consent of the emperor 
Constantins he led them across the Danube, “ a great body of 
the fakhful,” and settled in Moesia at the foot of the range of 
Haemus and near the site of the modern Tirnova (349). Here 
they developed into a peace-loving pastoral people. 

The life of Ulfilas during the following thirty-three years is 
marked by only one recorded incident (Sozomen iv. 24), his 
visit to Coastantinople in January 360, to attend the council 
convened by the Aiian or Homoean party. His work and 
influence were not confined to his own immediate flock^ but 
radiated by means of his homilies and treatises, and through 
the discipl^ he despatched as missionaries, among all the Gothic 
tribes beyond the Danube. Thus the Church beyond the 
Danube, which had not been extmguisbed on Ulfilas’s with- 
drawal, began to grow once more, and oncamore had to undergo 
the fires of persecution. Catholic missionaries had not been 
wanting in the meanwhile, and in the indiscriminate persecution 
by Athanaric^^between 370 and 375, Catholics and Arians stood 
and fell side byilrfe^ '^The religious quarrel either accentuated, 
or poetical differences, and the rival 

chien, appeared as cha^gions of 

PaganitmfiJIj^ Then fdlowed the 

negotiati^>riMi^ Valens, the general adhesion 

of the to Arian Christianity, the 

crossing and a host of his followers, 

and the trdUJitoVhichi cuknftiated in the battle of . Adrianople 
and the death. ofsVaiens (378). The part played by Ulfilas in 
these troublous tihi^ cannot be ascertained with certainty. 
It may l^ve he who, as a “ presbyter christiani ritus,*’ 
#ridqcted negoti^jw with Val(^ before the battleuof Adik- 
f nd|^; but thaiht paded a previous embassy for leave 
foifwli! Visigoths to ^tttd*on Roman soil, and that he then, 
lor politi<|tt hidtw himself a convert, to the Arian 

creed, favoUM 1^ the emperor, and drew with iro the wli^e 
body of * ttfa and other similaar storiiw ef 

the orthodox hiitorlans appear to be witl^t foutda- 
The follow^ by the ^coeanon and tlie 

early <»nverti(m’ of Theodosius, desdt a. 
blow to the«Arian pei^%iehikl the empire^ Ulfihs livM long 


caiough to see radial ^ end must be. as ^wdl as 

years must have <»>mb|med to make him when in 

383 he was sent for iCkmttantimmle hy tho dll^or. A 
seems to have taken place among the Arians at CliWtantinepte. 
Ulfiks was summonii tO '^nhet the 
them to sutrendesf the c^inioa whkh caused W His 

pupil Auxentius describes ^k>w, “in the name of he 
set out upon bis way, hoping ^to prevent the teaching of these 
new httretks from reaching “ the churches of Quristny Clurist 
committed to his charge.’" No jooner hhd he reached Coi^ 
stantinopie than he fell sick, “ having pondered mqch about 
the, council,” and before he had .put Ids hand to the task wluch 
had brought him he died, in January 383. A few 

days later there died, also in Comtantinople, his old en^y 
and persecutor, Athanaric. 

The Arianism of Ulfilas was a fact of pro^paant consequence for 
his people, and indirectly for the empire. It had been lus Ufelpng 
faith, as we learn from the opening words of his own confession — 

" Ego Ulfilas semper sde credidi." If, as seems probable from the 
circumstances of nis ordination, he was a semi-Anan and a follower 
of Eusebius in 341, at a later period of his life he cl<marted from 
this position, and vigorously opposed the teaching of Ida fonner 
leader. He appears to have join«l the Homoean party, which took 
shape and acquired influence before the CouncU of Constantinople 
in j6o, where tie adhered with the rest of the council to the creed 
of Ariminum, with the addendum that in future the terms Merairts 
and oifffia should be exdnded from Christological definitions. Thus 
we learn from Auxentius that he condemned HomoousianB and 
Homoiousians alike, adopting for himself the Homoean formula, 

" filium similem esse patri suo," This Arian form of Christianity 
was imparted by Ulfilas and his disciplcss to most of the tribes of 
the Gothic stock, and persisted among them, in spite of persecution, 
for two centuries. 

The other legacy bequeathed by Ulfilas was of less questionable 
value. His version of the Scriptures is his greatest monument. % 
it he became the first to raise a barbarian tongue to the dignity 
of a literary language; and the skill, knowledge and adaptive ability 
it displays make it the crowning testimony Of bis powers as well as 
of his devotion to his work. 

The personal qualitiBB of the man may be inferred from his pupil's 
description of him as " of most upright conversation, truly a Oon- 
fessor of Christ, a teacher of piety, and a preacher of truth — a man 
whom I am not competent to praise acoofding to his merit, yet 
altogether keep silent I dare not.” 

See Waitz, Das Leben des Ulfilas (1840) ; W. L. Krafft, Kiych^n- 
^eschichte der deutscHen Vdlker (Abth. i., 1854); H. Bidhtner 
in Herzog- Hauck, RealencyklapAdie^ vol. xxi.; w. Bessell. Das 
leben des Ulfilas (i860); C. A. Scott, Ulfilas, Apostle of the Goths 
(1883). (C. A. S.) 

ULLATHORNE, WILLIAM BERNARD (1806-1889), English 
Roman Catholic bisbop, was borji at FookHngton, Yorkshire, 
on the 7th of May 1806, of an bid Roman Catholic family. 
At fifteen he went to sea, and made several voyages to the 
Baltic and Mediterranean. In 1823 he entered the Benedictine 
monastery of Downside, near Bath, taking the vows in 1825. 
He was ordained priest in 1831, and in 1833 went to New South 
Wales, as vicar-general to Bishop William Morris (1794-1S72), 
whose jurisdiction extended over the Australian missions. It 
was mainly UUathome who caused Gregory XVl, to establish 
the hierarchy in Australia. He returned to England in 1836, 
and, after, another visit to Austridia^ aettl^ in Engb^ b 1841^ 
taking charge d the Rpnmn tatbdic mission at Coventry. 
He was consecrated bishop in 1847 As vicar-^oStoBc d the 
western district, in succession to Bishop C. m 
1845), bqt was transfei; 3 :ed to the Central diUtild Idtow- 
jiigyear' On the re^taUishment d tnEnglai^ 

IJlIsthome became the first Ronmn pathdk of BiiWhg- 
hwn. During his thirty-eight^ years’ ^emnre of the see 67 new 
chuitheS) 32 convents and ^ miisiflin schools were 
boilt. In x88j8 he rdked aiid Irom 

honoisry title d ArchbishoA^ol (^basa^jHe. 

^lege bn theaxst d Marcji7i8fi9. V < 

Of his theological and p]iiibiO|ihical- works MilSdit known are } 
TheBndpuimems of Mem (1882); The GeomiWfkot the CkHtHsm 
ytfmes (2883); Cmstim PaHenoe (x88g. libr an. aoeonnt d his 
life see me AsWcfilafWpky,. edited^by A. T^Drittie (London, ,x89T)'. 

ULLMANlr* PndtwUwt. ' 

logion, waa bomat Ep^bodi^ IW on d ^ 




Maich 

in jm H«i4(dr< 

beig. Ini.tSif to SiUte f^mtk 

histmyv^ but in iB $6 be .n^^ceottid a . 

chair At <A li^doBf xip^^ the mditttihg 

thedogjr ( K^ttc&ng 9 *! 7 A# 0 ^tr)| in 
Umhiwt <jJ9S-i«6o)) he l(wn(W and edited the r*ae&|iidK; 
Stttdim mtd, KriMkm hiiita intmtsts; When WegiKheider nod 
Gesenius were denouiK^ by ISengsteni^ a^s* rtttighaliste, he ; 
pleaded for frecdone in theologicil teaching {cU hie TM. 
Bed^n, 1830)4 On the oth» hand, he vkowwisly attacked 
David Strants* His Hisimseh ader iHy$fUs€h (^$38^ and ed. 
1866) was a reply to Strauss^a Ii‘/e e/ /eiar, and ms criticism 
resulted in Strauss making nuiperous ctmc^ssions in later Works. 
Uiknaim died on the z sth of January x865< ^ , 

In Das Wes^n d$s ClirisientH44ms {1845; 5th ed., 1865^ Eng. trans., 
i860) Ullmann explains that Christianify is independent of the 
orthodox formulas, and contends that a djsftactioik shhuld bo made 
between faith and dogmatics, Kia principal historical Worica are 
Gregor von Nazumx (1825; 2nd ed., 1S67) and Die Reformatoren 
vor der Refomeation (a yols., 1841; 2nd ed., i866; Eng. tTans., 1854), 
Another well-known work is Die Sitndiosigkeit Jesu (1834; Eng.trans., 
1838 and 11870). See 0. Pfleiderer, Developraent of Theology (1890); i 
and cf. W. Beyschlag, Karl VUmmm (1867), and Adolf Hausrath i 
in Kleine SchrifUn retigimsgeschichtlichlen Infu/Ks (1683). 

ULM^ a fortress-city of Germany, in the kingdom of Wiirttem- 
berg, situated on the left bank of the Danube, in a fertile plain 
at the foot of the Swabian Alps, 58 m. by rail S.E. of Stuttgart 
and 63 m. N.W. of Munich. Pop. (1905), 51,680. Ulm stdl 
preserves the dignified and old-fashioned appearance of a free 
imponal town, and contains many medieval buildings of historic 
and of artistic interest Among these are the town-hall, of the 
16th century, in the Transition style from kte Gothic to Kenais* 
sance, restored in recent years; the Komhaus; the Ehingerhaua 
or Neobronnerhaus, now containing the industrial museum; 
and ^e cominandeiy of the Teutonic order, built in 1712-1718 on 
the site of a habitation of the order dating from the r3th century, 
and now used as barracks. The magnificent early Gothic 
cathedral is capable of containing ^0,000 people. Begun in 
1377, and carried on at intervals till the i6th century, the 
building was long left unfinished; but in 1844 the work of 
restoration and completion was begun, being finished in 1890. 
Ulm Cathedral has double aisles and a pentagonal apsidal 
choir, but no transepts. Its length (outside measurement) is 
464 ft., its breadth 159 ft.; the nave is 136 ft. high and 47 J 
wide; the aisles, which are covered with rich net- vaulting, are 
68 ft. in height. The massive and richly decorated square 
tower in the centre of the west facade, which for centuries 
terminated in a temporary spire, was completed in 1890, 
according to the original plans, by the addition of an octagonal 
storey and a tall open spire ^528 ft), the loftiest ecclesiastical 
erection in the world, outstripping the twin spires of CoI(^[ne 
Cathedral by 2x ft. The towers of the choir, rebuilt in the 
cours^ of the restoration, are 282 ft. high. The cathedral 
contains some fine stained glass, largest organ in Germany 
(^56), and a number of interesting old pointu^ and carvings 
by Jorg Syriin the elder, Jorg Syrlin the younger, Burkhard 
Bngelb^gcr, w 4 'dther masters of the S^bian school. It 
belongs ta.theip^tcstairt Qwch. Trinjity^ dotes from 
1617-1621, and there are also four Roman Catholic eburdms 
and a synagoguev!-. 

The Danube; ioiiied. by the lUer jmsi aboye the town and by 
the Blau just below^ here becom^ i»yi|gabl§, .> so that Ulm 
occupies imiiortant a termizzal, 

iww-pori. them water torounicatioQu with the 

Neckar, and so^tq the IU& the interior of Fearice.^ 

The market iinpori^^, and is 

fam<ms fpr ite hadey^ imer^* 

(Ukaer 2 ;uckewt>^ Bleaching^ 
bee(#i^ aiud brasaikiai^^ tsgtmd buras wd8 as a laxge, 
misoeB^'of 

Ulm tolo&g bofo a Mress of rank. 1 tn i84#nij859 
the Gmm CoMadara^ carefuBy tortified it^ and k x^6 


tfaa^ GanaiA Ibvmiie added a ^^^ 

bl de^Utdlasd; cufenwwttng k tta wiwerfW dtadd 

hebhsbum Tite stm^t Im 

te Ihe luedeaii of the aiad outwdrW^ 

ctf ,tb6 main fortiest on tlm the Danube wese pur*^ 

dhased in xpaq by the mimidpal airAoritW; m oid^ to be 

levelled and laid out in stmts for the extanskin of town in 

this directiocL The iortificatians also, of .Neu-Uli^ on the 

Bavarian side of the weie c^fxed to 

devoted to municipal prpotes. The 

remaim, and aiao tihe detete oivthe left bank k the 

further extended and strengthened. Ukn is the bask^ opiUlr' 

txo^ for the German army behind the Black Forest, axuf cap 

eas% shelter a force of 100,000 men; its peace garrison is 

5600. 

Ulm is mentioned as early as 854, and under the Carolingian 
sovereigns it was. the scene of several assemblies. It became 
a town in 1027, and was soon the principal plaoe in the. duchy 
of Swabk Although burned down by Henry the Lion, it soon 
recovered from this disaster and bec^e a free iinpqkl tpwn 
in 1155. Towards the close of the middle ages it appeara 
several times at the head of leagues of the Swabian towns^ 
Its trade and commerce prospered, and in the 15th century k 
attained the suinmit of its ^ospeii^, ruling over a disttM 
about 300 sq. m. in extent, and hav^ a population of abc^^ 
60,000. In 1803 it lost its freedom and passed to Bavaria^ being 
ceded to Wurttemberg in 1809. In October 1805 General 
mth 23,000 Austrians capitulated here to I^apoleon. Ulm 
is remarkable in the histo^ of German literature as the jqprit 
where the Meistersinger lingered longest, preserving without:, 
text and without notes the traditional lore d them craft. In 
1830 there were twelve Meistersinger alive in Ulm, but in 1839: 
the four survivors formally made over their insignia and gild 
lEoperty to a modem sin^ng society and dosed the record qf 
the Meistergesang in Germimy. 

See E. NabU^, Ulms HanM and Geteorbo im MitUlaKey (Ulm, 
i 892 -xoo<ri; Cr. Hacher, Geschtehta derStad$ Ulm (S^ttgart, 1863);, 
Pressed l/lmisches Urkundenbuck (Stutteart, 1875); and Ulm im 
sein Miinster (Ulm, 1877); Schultes, Chronih von Ulm (Stuttgart, 
x88x and 1886); Hassler, ulms Kmstgtschkhio im Aft'tfrioW (^tt- 
gart, 1872); and Dasr^to Buck der SUtdf UlMf edited liy C. MoUvb 
(*904). 

0 LI 1 AV (Domitius Ulhanus), Roman jurist, was of Tyrian 
ancestry. The time and place of his birth are uitoown, but 
the period of his literary activity was between a . d . 211 and 
222. He made his first appearance in public life as ass^sor 
in the auditorium of Papinian and member of the councB 
Septimius Severus; under Caracalla he was master of 
requests {mapsier libeUdrum). Hdmgabahis banished hkA 
RMe, but on the accession of Alexander (222) he v^as reinstated, 
incf finally became the emperor ^s chi^ adviter and prd^tut 
praetorio. His curtailment of the privileges graftt^ to the. 
raetorian guard by Helfogabatus 'provoked th^r enmity, and 
e narrowly escaped their vengeance; ultimately, in 228, he 
was murdered in the palace, in the course of a riot betwebti; 
the soldiers and the mob. 

IBs works include Ad Sabinumy a commentary on the /«; ottdU, , 
in over 59 boojm; Ad edidtum, a commentary on the Edict, ia 8 t 
books; eolleciions of opinions, reSpoUsee and dkputatioai; boOlS' 
of rtdes and totftntioos; treatises on the functions of djWMtet 
magiitrates^>^-one of them, the D# <^io proconsulis libri a., Mng a 
comprehensive exposition of the criminal law; monographs on various 
statutes, on testementary trusts, and a variety of othte Woiks. Hie 
writitt|s altegether have supplied to Justinian^ Distee about a ^td 
of!itscOntehti,and Jb&s oommentaiv on the Edktabtee ^btext h fifth. 
Aa aw pither be: is ebaraoterised by doctrinal expoeitioQ oi a high 
oste^iadbSlouiness of criticism, and lucidity dt arrangemwit, s^ 

fra^pnentu, consistirtf of dp titles, were itet' 
by Tmu mnSy 1549). otto edSto are by Hugo (Beriimi 
Boridng oototofiltufteeB^ of the fint tok 

of W InaHtm/ms discovered by &ramr at Vienna in tllM,iod 
teG8r«rd>rs4«esisdroffto^^ ^ 

lUl^ .^uke of Wikltemberg (^487-1550), w^ fi son of 
Qetofisoiuit o£MontbiUm(d. 25x9), younger eon of Uhich 
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count of His succeeded his kinsman £her- 

hard IL iS j^Ke of Wiirttemberg in 1498, being declared of age 
in 1503;' Be served the German king, Mascimilian I., in 
war ow the succession to the duchv of Bavarfa-Landshut in 
receiving some additions Wiirttemberg as a reward; 
M^companied Maximilian on his unfinished journey to Rome 
61 1508; and he marched with the imperial army into France in 
1513. Meanwhile in Wtimembcrg Ulrich had become very 
unpopular. His extravagance had led to a large accumulation 
of debt, and his subjects were irritated by his oppressive methods 
of raising money. In 1514 a rising under the name of poor 
Conrad ^ broke oUt, and was only suppressed after Ulrich had 
rnade important concessions to the estates in return for financiai 
aid. The duke's relations with the Swabian League, moreover, 
were very bad, and trouble soon came from another quarter also. 
In 1 51 1 Ultich had married Sabina, a daughter of Albert III., 
duke of Bavaria-Munich, and niece of the emperor Maximilian. 
The marriage was a vtry unhappy one, and having formed an 
affection for the wife of a, knight named Hans von Hutten, a 
kinsman of Ulrich von Hutten, the duke killed Hans in 1515 
during an altercation. Hutten's friends now joined the other 
dements of discontent. Fleeing from her husband, Sabina 
won the support of the emperor and of her brother William IV., 
duke of Bavaria, and Ulrich was twice placed under the imperial 
ban. After the death of Maximilian in January iKig the 
Swabian League interfered in the struggle, and Ulnch was 
driven from Wiirttemberg, which was afterwards sold by the 
League to the emperor Charles V. 

Ulrich passed some time in Switzerland, France and Germany, 
occupied with brigand exploits and in service under Francis L 
of France; but he never lost sight of the possibility of recovering 
Wiirttemberg, and about 1523 he announced his conversion to 
the Reformed faith. His opportunity came with the outbreak 
of the Pteasants’ War. Posing as the friend of the lower orders 
and signing himself Ulrich the peasant," his former oppressions 
were forgotten and his return was anticipated with j oy . Collect- 
ing men and money, mainly in France and Switzerland, he 
invaded Wiirttemberg in February 1525, but the Swiss in his 
service were recalled owing to the defeat of Francis I, of France 
at Pavia; the peasantry were unable to give him any serious 
support, and in a few weeks he was again a fugitive. During 
his exile Ulrich had, formed a friendship with Philip, landgrave 
of Hesse; and his restoration, undertaken by Philip, an event 
of some importance in the political history of the Reformation. 
In 1526 Philip had declared he was anxious to restore the exiled 
duke, and about the sa^ne time Francis I. and Zwingli had 
intimated their willingness to assist in a general attack upon the 
Habsburgs. Many difficulties, however, tiarred the way, and 
it was 1534 befoM Philip was prepared to strike. In Januarj^ 
of. that year Francis I. had definitely promised assistance: the 
Swi^bian Leaine hgd just been dissolved; and, after a manifesto 
had beeiyssued W;Ulncb and Philip justifying the prised un- 
ddrt|Jcing^,Wllt||^^ Invaded in April 1534. Charles V, 
and his lung, Ferdinand^ 1 ., could send 

but lieutenants, and on the I3t1i of May 

the troopiai^f^O^sbt^gs were completely defeated at lahffen. 
In a few Restored, and in June 1^34 a treaty 

was which he was rjeoc^ized as'^uke 

by Ferdiuwli^^^ to hold Wiirttemberg UiTder Austrian 
suEeramty. After stftae'besitation Ulrich yielded to the solicita- 
tions of Philip,^ ariA''signe<!l the treaty in February 1535. 

The duke now Host no time in pressing on the teaching of. 
I iM^etormed doc^!!|iji!S dLliiiher ' and Zwingli, Many convents 
rw^Jmonosteri^’l^ and extensive seizures of 

cHw^l^gperty addition to his impoverished 

exchfitjueli ^ ^ so heavy thi^ ho sobn lost 

his tempo^^joieimM Ih ApkM 1^6 he joined me Leag^ of 

SchmalkUle^l|^ not^^ent to some df the soheto 

df |Phili|^ 6 f aharle$ V. 134^6 his bf^s 

fbufst agtthsi durink the war of ^ df 

Sbhm^kaUen, bWPp diM^Ous imdts lor 
The duia^r was quic^ oveltun^ ^i^ 


toeetotheTrodtfpfBeiltwonnmlaitt^ BytUstmty 

dharles, ignod^ the i^eske df Uhich 

apin, allowed him to ndun his duchy, but that he 

should pay a large sum money, surrender fortresse^^ 

and appear as a suppUant^before the emp^ attJlnL ' Having 
submitted under compuUeei to the Intmm issued fro^ Augs^ 
burg in May 1548, Ulrich died on the 6th of November ^^530 at 
Tffbingen, where he was buried. He idt a son, Christopher 
(15^5-1568), who succeeded him. 

BxBLioaRAPxV.— L. F. Vlrich, Htnog m Wiirttemberg 

(Ttibiagca, 1841-18^: B. Iwgler, Ulrich, Herzog zu Wirtemberg 
(Stuttg^, 1863) : H. vimaxa^fF^jahre wUtitemhergisfiher Gesekiohta 
rjjS’-jjiQ, (Leipzig, 1867); T. Jawen, dez deutsoheie 

Volks seii dem Ausgang dee Mitmai^s (Freiburg, 1890), Eng. trans, 
by A. M. Ckristie and M. A. Mitchdl {London, 1^0 seq.) ; C. F, von 
Stalin. Wiriembergische GescAichte, JBd, iv, (Stuttgart, 1873); and 
J. Wille, Philipp der GrossmiUhige von Hessen una die destitution 
Vlrichs von W%rtefnberg (Tubingen, l88a). 

ULRIOl, HERMANH (1806-1884), German philosopher, was 
bom at Pfdrten, Prussia, on the 2^ of March 1806. He was 
educated for the law, but gave up his profession on the death 
of his father, and devoted four years to the study of literature, 
plulosophy and science. In 1834 he was called to a professor- 
ship at Halle, where he remained till his death, on the iith of 
January 1884. His philosophical standpoint may be character- 
ized as a reaction from the pantheistic tended of Hegel's 
idealistic rationalism towards a more pronouncedly theistic 
position. The Hegelian identity of being and thought is also 
abandoned and the truth of realism acknowledged, an attempt 
being made to exhibit idealism and realism as respectively 
incomplete but mutually pmplementary ^sterns. Ulrici's 
later works, while expressing the same views, are largely 
occupied in prying the existence of God and the soul from 
the basis of scientific conceptions, and in opposition to the 
materialistic current of thought then popular in Germany. 

His first works were in the sphere of literary criticism; of his 
treatise On Shahespeare*s Dramatic Art (x$39; editions, 1847, 18C8, 
1874J, the 3rd ed. was translated into English by L. D. Schmitz 
in 1876. In 1841 he published t)bef Prikcit u. Methode der Hegel- 
schen Phihsopkte, a severe critioism of the Hegelian system. This 
was continued in the Gfundprincip der Phihsophie (x 845-1 84C), 
which also gives his speculative position. Complementary to mis 
is his System der Logik ixS^2), His Uter works on the relation of 
philosophy to science and to the thought of liis time were mere 
popular in character. These are Glauben u, Wissen (185B), GoU «. 
die Hatuf (1862; 3rd ed., 1675), Gott und der Mensch (2 vols., z866- 
1873; and ed., 1874). , From ^847 onward Ulrici edited, jointly with 
the younger Fichte, the Zeiischrift fUr Phihsophie u, phil, Kritik, 
See Frankel's art. in Allgemeine dentsche Biog, (1895) and works 
there quoted, 

ULSTER, EARLS OF. The earldom of Ulster was the first 
title of honour in Ireland of English creation, and for more than 
a century was the only one. By many authorities John de 
Courci {a,v.), the conqueror of Ulster, is held to have been the 
first earl of Ulster; ‘'It is, however, certain," says J. IL Round, 
" tha^ this title was the invention ctf a late chronicler, and that 
it first appears in Ijic Book of Sowth, where we of " Sir John 
Uourcey, earl attd pfesident of Ulster." The confusion probably 
arose from the words a charter, dated the a9th of May x»o5, 
by vduch King John confirmed to Hugh de Lacy, whom ha then 
created earl df Ulster, a grant of Ulfter “ as John dd Courci 
held it on the day when Hu^ ccmqu«fed and tddk bhh prisoner 
m the field these words Tefetring not to; lhe^ 4 ^ but to 
the lands held by de Courci, and pos9ibly^J|^‘to the authority 
whidi he had exercised in the Ijj^g’s nam.e../ earldom 
therefore dates from this grant to I^cy in :x205. 

Hugh Lacy, ist eari <#X3l»tiri(d, 1*48 ?)r, was desoendad 
ifbm de ^Lacy ^(d. t(S8s);%ho fou^ for WiHiam . the * 

.Cdnquefbt ' at' Hastings. 'hi ^ 
!Norxnafidy; afidfiriterythe ^nqdesti%ilto^ 
extxdbive grants of.laiid oii the Welkh nsarchei' "He waa the 
first boron Lacy tiy tenure, and was prbfai 4 til^'# brather, certainly 
m kbisman, ci Hbort dd 

de Lacyl justiciar an the tei^'efvSiM! fohn^ atid tbefegris of 
Lincoln of the de Ldby 

‘oensyone of 'drfaom' founded AbbfQ^i^Sione dt^tbemleft . 
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heirs; but lus daughter’s son Gilbert took the name of de Lac^ 
and became the fourth baron. Gilbert’s son Hugh de Lacy 
(d. 1186) was one of the barons who accompanied Henry II. 
to Ireland in 1171 ; he obtained a grant of Meath, and governed 
Ireland as vicegerent for the king. By his wife Rose of Mon* 
mouth Hugh was father of Walter de Lacy (d. 1S41), who sue* 
ceeded his fa^r as lord of, Meath and took a leading part in the 
conflict of his family with John de Courci in Ireland, and also 
of Hugh de Lacy, 1st ^1 of Ulster. The latter was for a time a 
coadjutor of de Courci in Leinster and Munster, but after laoo 
the rivalry between the two developed into war, and in 1203 
de Lacy drove de Courci out of Down, and in the following year 
took him prisoner. He was rewarded by the king with grants 
of land in Ulster and Connaught, which were confirmed by the 
charter of the 29th of May 1205, when Hugh was created earl. 
He returned to Ireland with quasi-viceregal authority, and 
endeavoured without much success to reduce the O’Neill of 
Tyrone to submission. In 1207 war broke out between the eeu*l 
of Ulster and FitzHenry, the justiciar. This brought King 

J ohn in person to Ireland, where he exi}elled the earl’s brother, 
/alter de Lacy, from Meath, and compelled the earl himself 
to fly from Carrickfergus to Scotland. For several years Ulster 
took part in the wars in France, and he did not return to Ireland 
till 1221, when he allied himself with O’Neill against the English. 
In 1226 his lands in Ulster were handed over to his brother 
Wdter, but were restored to him in the following year, after 
which date he appears to have loyally served the king, being more 
than once summoned to England to give advice about Irish 
affairs. He died at Carrickfergus in 1242 or 1243. He left no 
-surviving legitimate children, and on his death the earldom of 
Ulster reverted to the Crown. 

In 1254 the lordship of Ireland was granted by Henry III. 
to Prince Edward (afterwards Edward I.), who about 1255 
transferred “ the county of Ulster ” to Walter de Burgh, lord 
of Connaught, in exchange for the rich domain of Kilsilan. 
De Burgh was henceforth, or at all events within a short time 
afterwards, styled earl of Ulster, to which title he may have 
advanced some hereditary claim of a loose order through his 
mother Egidia, daughter of Walter de Lacy, the first earl of 
Ulster’s brother. The earldom remained in the family of De 
Burgh until the death of William, 3rd earl of this line, in 1333, 
when it passed to his daughter Elizabeth, who married Lionel 
Plantagenet, son of Edward III. Lionel, having inherited in 
right of his wife the great estates of the family of de Clare as 
well as thbse of de Burgh, v/as created duke of Clarence in 
1362. Leaving no male heirs, Lionel was succeeded in the 
earldom of Ulster by his daughter Philippa, who married 
Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. The third Mortimer, earl of 
Ulster, died unmarried in 1425, when his titles were inherited 
by his sister’s son, Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, whose 
son Edward ascended the throne as Edward IV. in 1461. 

Since that date the earldom of Ulster, which then merged in 
the Crown, has only been held by members of the royal family. 
It was granted in 1659 to James, duke of York, second son of 
Charles I., on whose accession as James II. it again merged in 
the Crown. The next prince to bear the title (1716) was Ernest 
Augustus, dulm of Brunswick-Liinebuigi son of the elector 
of Hanover, and youngest brother of George I. The title 
became extinct at his death without heirs in 1728. It was next 
conferred on Edward Augustus, brother of George HI,, in 1760, 
again becoming extinct at his deadj seven years Jater. In 1784 
Prince Frederick, second son of George III., wasvcreated earl of 
Ulster, and died leaving no children in 1827. ®^h of these 
iMt four earls of Ulster, all being of separate creations, held the 
title in conjunction with the dukedoi^ of York and Albany. 
On the next pcjpasion of its revival it was united wi^ the 
dukedom of Ediifl^urgh, Prince Alfred Ernest Albert, second son 
of Queen Victoria, being created duke of Edinburgh, eari of 
Kent and earl of Ulster in 1866. On the death of die duke of 
Edinburgh in 1900 the earldom became extinct. 

See, for the de lacy and de Burgh earls of Ulster, Th$ Ckronich 
of Flortnc$ of Wormter, edited by T. Forester (London, 1854); 


Ann 4 is of iMlond hy % Four edited b; 

(7 vols.. Dublin, 1851) ; Tko Annafs of XAoh C#, 


vwo.j 4 . nw »/ by W. Id* IteU- 

nessy, mUa Series (a vo 4 a„ London, xBp); CahfUUtf of Doemm^ 
Foiattngio lfoland, edited by Hb S. SweefniA (5 vote,, London, 

1886); W. W. Shirley, Foyal md ffistorioad LotUrs of th JUiM oi 
U^ry IIL^ Rolte Series (2 vOls., London, 1882-1866); Sir J. T. 
Gilbtut, History of tho Viceroys of Ireland (DubUn, 1865). For the 
later history of the earldom see CJ. E. C., Complete Peweme, vol. vlii. 
(London, 1898). (R-LM.) 


ULSTEBi a province of Ireland occupying the northom part 
of the island. It includes the counties Donegal, Londonderry, 
Antrim, Fermanagh, Tyrone, Cavan, Monaghan, Armagh and 
Down. Ulster (Uladh) was one of the early provincial kingdoms 
of Ireland, formed, accordii^ to the legendary chronicles, At the 
Milesian conquest of the island ten centuries before Christ, 
and given to the descendants of Ir, one of the sons of Milcadh. 
Interprovincial wars frequently altered its boundaries, notably 
in 33a when the three Collas, sons of Eochaidh Doimhlem, con- 
qu»ed the land between the river Boyne and Lough Neagh, 
which became a separate kingdom under the name of Uriel 
(Oriel or Orgial). Its princes maintained themselves until 
the close of the i6th century. In 1177 John de Courci, with the 
coptenance of Henry II,, set out to the conquest of Ulster. 
His operations were gradually successful, and he became lord 
deputy of Ireland in 1186 (see above). The nominal reign of 
the last king of Ulster closed in 1200. In 1585 Lord Deputy 
Sir John Perrot undertook the shiring of Ulster (excluding the 
counties Antrim and Down, which had already taken shape); 
and his work, though of little immediate effect owing to the 
risii^ of Hugh O’Neill, served as a basis for the division of the 
territory at the plantation of Ulster in the reign of James I. 

ULTIPKATUM (from Lat. ulHintss, last), a word used in diplo* 
macy to signify the final terms submitted by one of the parties 
in negotiation for settlement of any subject of disagreement. 
It is accompanied by an intimation as to how refusal wiU be 
regarded, English diplomacy has devised the adroit reserva- 
tion that refusal will be regarded as an “ unfriendly act,” a 
phrase which serves as a warning that the consequences of the 
rupture of negotiations will be considered from the point 
of view of forcing a settlement. This opens up a variety 
possibilitiw, such as good offices, mediation, the appointment 
of a commission of inquiry, arbitration, reprisals, pacific blockade 
and war.^ 

As regards the alternative of war, the Hague convention 
relative to the Opening of Hostilities of the i8th of October 1907, 
provides as follows : — 

** Considering that it is important, in order to ensure the main- 
tenances of pacific relations, that hostilities should not commence 
without previous warning." it is agreed by the Contracting Powers 
to " recognize that hostilities between them must not commence 
'l^out a previous and explicit warning in the form of either a 
wlaration o£ war, giving reasons, or an ultimatum with a conditional 
declaration of war.^' 


As reasons for a declaration of war are necessarily in the 
nature of w ultimatum, the ultimatum may now be regarded 
as an indispensable formality precedent to the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

.pother Hague convention of the same date respecting the 
limitation of the employment of force for the recovery qgf 
contract debts provides as follows : — 

" Being desirous of preventing between nations armed conflicts 
originating in a pecuniary dispute respecting contract debts claimed 
from the government of one country oy the eovemment of another 
country as duo to its subjects or citizens," the Contracting Powers 
agree ' not to have recourse to armed force for' the recovery of 
contract debts claimed from the government of one country by 
the government of another country as being due to its subjects or 
citizens." 

This undertaking, however, is not applicable when the debtor 

^ To these may be added a new tinofllcial method devised by 
the Turks in connexion with the Austro-Turkteh diflioolty over 
the annexation of Bosnia-Hersegovina, viz. the boycotting of 
the goods and ships of the natives of the state against which the 
grievance exists. This is a method open to weaker as agaM more 
powerful states, which can have serious coercive and even coznpl^ 
Gated consequences under the influence of democratio institutions. 
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State refuseif or neglects to reply to an offer of arbitration, or, 
** after accepting the offer, renders the settlement of the com- 
pramis impossible, or, after the arbitration, fails to comply with 
the aware!.*’ 

Under this convention, in the cases to which it relates, the 
alternative of the ultimatum is ip$o facia arbitration, and it is 
only when the conditions of the convention have b^n set at 
naught that other measures may be employed. 

ULTRAMARINE, a blue pigment, consisting essentially of a 
double silicate of aluminium and sodium with some sulphides 
or sulphates, and occurring in nature as a proximate component 
of lapis lazuli (q^v.). As early at least as the nth century 
the art of extracting a blue pigment from lapis lazuli was prac- 
tised, and from the beginning of the i6th century this pigment 
began to be imported into Europe from “ over the sea,” as 
azurrum idtramarinum. As the mineral only yields from 2 to 
3 % of the pigment, it is not surprising to learn that the pig- 
ment used to be weighed up with gold. It was valued chiefly 
on account of its brilliancy of tone and its inertness in opposi- 
tion to sunlight, oil, and slaked lime (in fresco-painting). In 
1814 Tassaert observed the spontaneous formation of a blue 
compound, very similar to ultramarine, if not identical with it, 
in a soda^fumace at St Gobain, which caused the Societe pour 
V Encouragement iTIndustrie to offer, in 1824, a prize for the 
artificial production of the precious colour. Processes were 
devised by Guimet (1826) and by Christian Gmelin (1828), 
then professor of chemistry in Tubingen ; but while Guimet kept 
his process a secret Gmelin published his, and thus became the 
originator of the “ artificial ultramarine ” industry. 

The details of the commercial processes are trade secrets. The 
raw materials used in the manufacture are : (r) iron-free kaolin, 
or some other kind of pure clay, which should contain ite .silica and 
alumina as nearly as possible in the proportion of 2Si0g : 
demanded by the formula assigned to ideal kaolin (a deficit of sihea, 
however, it appears can be made up for by auidition of the calculated 
weight of finely divided silica); (2) anhydrous sulphate of soda; 
(3) anhydrous carbonate of soda; (4) sulphur (in the state of powder) ; 
and (5) powdered charcoal or relatively ash-free coal, or colophony 
in lumps. '' Ultramarine poor in aiUca " is obtained by fusing a 
mixture of soft clay, sodium sulphate, charcoal, soda and sulphur. 
The product is at first white, but soon turns green (" green ultra- 
marine "j when it is mixed with sulphur and heated. The sulphur 
fires, ana a fine blue pigment is obtained. Ultramarine rich in 
silica ” is generally obtained by heating a mixture of pure clay, very 
fine white sand, sulphur and charcoal in a muffle-furnace. A blue 
product is obtained at once, but a red tinge often results. The 
aifferent ultramarines — green, blue, red and violet— are finely ground 
and washed with water. 

Artificial, like natural, ultramarine has a magnificent blue colour, 
which is not affected by light nor by contact with oil or lime as used 
in pBiinting. Hydrochloric acid at once bleaches it with liberation 
of sulphuretted hydrogen and milk of sulphur. It is remarkable 
that even a small addition of zinc-white (oxide of zinc) to the reddish 
varietioa especially causes a considerable diminution in the intensity 
of the colour, while dilution with artificial precipitated sulphate 
of lime (“ annahn;”) pr sulphate of baryta (“ blanc fix ”) acts pretty 
much as Pne would expect. Ultramarine being very cheap, it is 
largely usdfi kCrWgA painti^, the printing of paperhangings and 
cahoo, (fcc.r' aud ahE |a.Vc®*T®ctiue for the yellowish tinge often 
present in lie white, such as linen, paper, SedT. Large 

? [uantiti6s ’fire fh the manufacture of paper, and especially 

or producing of pale blue writing paper which is so popular 

in Greekt legii^position of the pigment is quite similar 

to that of la^^^lha;^^;Dut.the constitution of both is uncertam. 

By jtreatini^lil^^lljait^ with silver nitrate soli^ion, “silver- 
ultramaiine-.iS’ obtain^ aif a yellow powder. This compound 
gives a blue potassium*- and lithium-ultramarine when treated with 
the corresponding chloride, and an ethyl-ultramarine when treated 
with ethyl iodide. -.Selenium- and tellurium-ultramarine, in which 
these elements replace tho sulphur, have also been prepared. It 
w been suggested ultramarine is a compound of a sodium 
talumittium siuoaae* and -sodium sulphide. Another view is that 
theidolottr is due to some oc^paratively simple substance suspended 
in a colourleea medimm 
* * 

'^TRAllOlRi^^fW CLftt. ultra, beyond, monies, the moan- 
tains), to a certain school of opinion in the 

Homan Gatholic Qmrdh. The expression yitramontane was 
osigilially nd tnora than a tem of locality, characterizing the 
persons so desoffbatij as living— or derived from*— “ b^ond 
the moantams.** mountains ” in this case arc the Alps, 


06 that, from the Italian sftandpoiiat^ OecmiiKis and French for 
instance were ultran:^tane.” In this sense the word was 
applied in the later middle ages to the Germans studying fit 
ltdian universities and — to take a particular example — ^to the 
French cardinals at the election of Clement V. (1305); North 
of the Alps, however, the term seems never to have been 
restricted to the sense implying locality; for from the very 
beginning we find it used as a party appellation to describe 
those who looked beyond the mountains ” in order to obtain a 
lead from Rome, who represented the papal point of view and 
supported the papal policy. Thus, as early as the iith century^ 
the partisans of Gregory VII. were Bt>ded ultraraontanes, and 
from the 15th century onwards the same name was given to 
the opponents of the Gallicon movement in France. 

It was not until the 19th century that “ ultramontane ” 
and “ ultramontanism ” came into general use as broad designa- 
tions covering the characteristics of particular personalities^ 
measures and phenomena within the Roman Catholic Church. 
At the present time they are applied to a tendency representing 
a definite form of Catholicism within that Church; and this 
tendency, in spite of the individual forms it has assumed in 
different countries, everywhere displays the same essential 
features and pursues the same ends. It follows, to be sure, 
from the very nature of Ultramontanism, and from the im- 
portant position to which it has attained, that the official organs 
of the Church and all the people interested in the continuance 
of the actual state of affairs deny that it exists at all as an 
independent tendency, and seek to identify it with any proper 
interpretation of Roman Catholicism. Numerous Catholics, 
on the other hand, well qualified to form a judgment, themselves 
protest against this obliteration of the dividing line. It is 
indisputably legitimate to speak of Ultramontanism as a dis- 
tinct policy, but it is very difficult to define its essential character. 
For, true to its nature, it has itself drawn up no complete pro- 
gramme of its objects, and, in addition to its avowed aims, 
its subsidiary effect claim attention. There is something 
chameleon-like in its appearances ; its genuine views are kept 
in the background from tactical considerations, and first one 
aspect, then another, comes mto prominence. It is evident, 
therefore, that the request for a definition of Ultramontanism 
cannot be answered with a concise formula, but that the varied 
character of its manifestations necessitates a more detailed 
examination of its peculiar objects. 

The indications given by the late Franz Xaver Kraus — him- 
self a Catholic — may well serve for a guide {Spectator, ep. 2). 
He classes as Ultramontane : (i) Whoever places the idea of 
the Church above that of religion; (2) whoever confounds the 
pope with the Church; (3) whoever believes that the kingdom 
of Heaven is of this world, and maintains, with medieval Catholir 
cism, that the power of the keys, conferred on Peter, includes 
secular jurisdiction over princes and nations; (4) whoever 
holds that religious conviction can be imposed by material 
force, or may legitimately be crushed by it; (5; whoever is always 
ready to sacrifice a clear injunction of his own conscience to the 
claims of an alien authority. 

The first and fundamental characteristic of Ultramontanism 
is its championship of a logical canying out of the so-called 
‘‘papalistic system,'* the concentration, that is, of ah cedtesias- 
tical power in the person of the Roman bishop. This 
tendency among occupants of the Roman see to exalt 
themselves above other bishops, arid to usurp the part of a 
superior authority as compared with them, may be traced 
even in antiquity. No later than the end of the 2nd centpry 
Bishop Victor made an attempt to establish this position 
during the discussions regarding the date of the Easter 
festival. But he met with a sham rebuff, and Stephen 
fared no better when, in the middfe of the 3rd century, he came 
into collmon with Cyprian of Carthage and Finriilian of Caesaorea 
in the ffispute concerning heretical ^ptisiri. How the Roman 
bishopric rose in status till it become the 

individual popes— iri spite of these and similar reprikes— 
advanced steadily on th^ path,liowthi^ succeeded in totmding 
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their primacy within the Church, and in re-estabfinfring and 
mamtaining that primacy notwithstanding severe ikfeats 
and long periods in whkh their prestige sank to the vanishing 
point, is told elsewhere (sbe Fapacv). A characteristic pecu- 
liarity of the process is that the claims of the Roman see were 
alwa;5^ in advance of the actual facts and always encountered 
opposition; thou^ there were many periods— at the height 
of the middle ages, for instance — ^when the voices raised in 
protest were only timid and hesitating. To the curial system, 
so evolved, and continually fortifying its position in the domains 
of theology, ecclesiastical law and politics, the episcopal system 
stands in diametrical opposition. This system admits that the 
pope represents the unity of the Church, and acknowledges 
his primacy, but only in the sense that he is primus inter pares; 
while at the same time it claims on behalf of the bishops that, 
in virtue of the divine ordinance, they possess an inalienable right 
to a share in the government of the Church (see Episcopacy). 
This theory of the independence of the episcopate with 
regard to the Roman bishop was first propounded by Cyprian, 
in his treatise De unitate eedesiae. In the 15th century it 
received its classical expression in the resolutions of the 
ecumenical council at Constance; its principles were developed 
and amplified by Gallicanism, and, finally, in the i8th century, 
was restored in a modernized form by “ Febrmiius ** (Nikolaus 
von Hontheim, q.v.) and in the Punctation of Ems (see Feb- 
ronianism). The struggle between these two systems con- 
tinued well into the 19th century; and, though episcopalism 
was not infrequently proscribed by the curia, it still survived, 
and tfH the year r^o could boast that no ecumenical council 
had ventured to condemn it. This was done for the first time, 
in 1870, at the Vatican Council (y.v.), whose decrees, recognizing 
the universal episcopate and the infallibility of the pope, marked 
the triumph of that ultramontane doctrine by which they had 
been long anticipated. 

In 1865 Dollinger wrote : “ The Ultramontane view can be 
summarized in a single, concise, and luminous proposition; 
but out of this proposition are evolved a doctrine and a view 
that embrace not merely religion and the Church, but science 
and the state, politics, morals and the social order— in a word, 
the whole intellectual life of men and nations. The proposition 
runs : The pope is the supreme, the infallible, and consequently 
the sole authority in all that concerns religion, the Church, 
and morality ; and each of his utterances on these topics demands 
unconditional submission — internal no less than external/’ 
History, since the Vatican Council, has shown this judgment 
to have been correct. The Roman Catholic Church, in all 
countries, has become more and more dependent on the Curia : 
the bishops have lost their autonomous standing, and their 
position is fittle more than that of papal delegates, while all 
important questions are referred to Rome or settled by the 
nuncios. 

A second peculiarity of Ultramontanism is its confusion 
of teUgion with politics; it claims for the Roman Catholic 
Church the functions of a political power, and asserts that it 
!te the duty of the secular state to carry out its instructions 
and wishes . Ultramontanism regards the state, not as a divinely 
estabKshed order but, like its ancient prototype, as a profane 
institution and, for that reason, not co-ordinate with, but 
subordinate to the Church. 

Since the tjonditions of the age no longer allow the pope to 
depose a temporal sovereign, the practical application of this 
conception of the relationship between the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers has taken other forms, all of which, however, 
clearly show that the superiorily of the Church over the state 
is assumed. This may be seen in the attitude of Ultfaiticm- 
tanism towards secular law. It assumes that God has conferred 
on the individual and on society certain rights and competences 
as inafienablc possessions. TTiis ** natural law” raidra above 
secular law, and allf state legislation » binding only m so 
ter as it is in harmony with that law. As to the proviah^ 
of this natural law, and the consequences they entail in in-* 
^dtial cases, these can be decided only by the Church, 


in the test resort, by the Tirii h to ses^ the 
oi the invalidity of all legistetioxi conffictxi^ with ecdetteimal 
interests and rules. This was the attitude of Ixmoceoft UL when 
he annulled the English Magna Charta; of imioceht when 
he pronounced the treaty of Westphalia null and void; of 
Pius IX. when he condemned the Austrian cbnstittitioii (xS68) 
and the ecclesiastical tews of Prussia so far as they affected 
the drcumstances of the Roman Catholic Church (1875). Thus, 
too, even at the present time, the opinion is very ddarly de- 
pressed in Ultramontane quarters that, in the event of the 
state issui% laws contravenmg those of nature or of the Church, 
obedience must be refused. The attitude of Ultramontanism, 
for instance, towards the right claimed and escerdsed fay the 
state to ms^e tews concerning marriage is wholly neg^ve; 
for it recognizes no marriage tews except those of the Church, 
the Church alone being regarded as competent to decide what 
impediments are a bar to marriage, and to exercise jurisdiction 
over such cases. Thus Ultramontanism disclaims any mond 
subjection to secular authority or tew, and will reooggiize the 
state only in so far as it conforms its rules to those of the Church. 
An instance of this interference with the duties of the 
individual citizen towards the state may be found in the tect 
that, till the year 1904, the Catholics of Italy were prcdiibited 
by the pope from t^ng part in any parliamenta^ electiear 
Since Ultramontanism cannot hope to realise its political 
ambitions unless it succeeds in controlling the mtelleotual and 
religious life of Catholic Christendom, it attempts to extend 
its sphere of influence in all directions over culture, science, 
education, literature and the forms taken by devotion. Thir 
endeavour is the third great characteristic of Uhramontanisnu 
Wherever its operations can be traced, they are dominated by 
the conviction that all stirrings of independence must be re- 
pressed, and any advance beyond the stage of immaturity and 
nonage checked at the outset. That science must be left free 
to determine the aims of her investigation, to select and apply 
her own methods, and to publish the residts of her researches 
without restraint, is a postulate which Uhramontanism either 
cannot understand or treats with indifference, for it regards 
as strange and incredible the fundamental law governing all 
scientific research— that there is fof it no higher aim than 
the discovery of the truth. This ignorance of &e very nature 
of science leads to under-estixnation of the demental force 
which science possesses; for only thus can we explain the 
pertinacity with which Ultramontanism, even at the present 
day, strives to subject her work to its own censorship and con- 
trol. Nor are its criticisms limited to theology alone : its care 
extends to philosophy, history and the natural sciences. Even 
medicine has not escaped its vigilance, as is proved by tine 
prohibition of certain surgical operations. The development 
of these efforts may be easily traced from decisions d the 
Congregation of the Index and the Holy Office in Rome. 
Ultramontanism, too, labours systematically to bring the whole 
educational organization under ecclesiastical supervision and 
guidance ; and it manifests the greatest repugnance to allowing the 
future priest to come into touch with the modem spirit. Hence 
the attempts to train its growing manhood in clerically regulated 
boardii^-schools and to keep it shut out from ejctemal 
world in clerical seminaries, even in places where there ase 
universities. Again, it works zealously to bring the eleihentnry 
schools under the sway the Church. Since it regards the 
training and instruction of childhood as inseparable, ^and holds 
that the former is essentially the work of tl^ Churdi, it con- 
tests the right of the state to compel parents tosefRl their children 
to the state schools and only to the state schools. In logkal 
sequence to these tenets it seeks to divorce the scbopl from the 
state— a proceed!!^ which it torras educational freedom^ 
though the underlying motive is to subordinate the school to 
the Churdk. In the donmin of reji^on, Ultramontaniuh. lends 
to foster popular supa-stitions atad to emphasize outward forms 
as the essence of reli^oUs hie, for it can only nuantam its 
dominion so long as the contmon people remain atn tew 
level. If any one desires to appreciate the intellectiid pteao^ 
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and the power-- of this Ultramontane habit of thought, he 
will find ample material in the performances of the notorious 
swindler Leo Taxil under Leo XlIL, and in the acceptance 
of his blasphemous effusions by the highest ranks of the clergy. 

In the fourth place, Ultramontanism is the embodiment of 
intolerance towards other creeds. The general presupposition 
involved is that a man cannot be saved except within the Cathohc 
Church. Since, however, on the one hand — in virtue of a theory 
advanced by Pius IX. against the emperor William I. of Germany, 
in a letter which has since become famous — every ^Christian, 
whether he will or no, belongs to that Church by baptism, and 
is consequently pledged to obey her, and, on the other hand, since 
the state lies under the obligation to place the secular arm ” 
It her disposal whenever one of her members wishes to secede, 
Lhe most far-reaching consequences result. In the past this 
principle led to the erection of the Inquisition {q,v,) and, 
2ven at the present day, there exists in the Curia a special 
congregation charged with its application (see Curia Romana). 
On the Roman Catholic side the employment of compulsion 
against heretics has never been acknowledged as a blunder; 
and this method of silencing opposition has found champions 
in the bosom of the Church down to the most recent years. 
But the development of modern culture has rendered these 
exploits of an unbridled fanaticism impossible, and no govern- 
ment would consent to enforce the once obligatory sentences 
Df ecclesiastical courts. As a result of this situation, the 
[Jatholic condemnation of heresy — though as stringent as ever 
n principle — has assumed less dangerous forms for the heretic, 
^^everthdess, it proved capable, even in the 19th century, 
)f imposing onerous restrictions on the heterodox, and practical 
jxemplifications of this hostile attitude persist to the present 
iay. The embittering influence of Ultramontanism may be 
further traced in its attitude towards the baptism of non- 
Catholics, for it seeks to establish the rule that baptism 
:onferred by Protestants is invalid through defect of form or 
matter, or even of intention, and that, consequently, the rite 
must be readministered, at least conditionally, to proselytes 
oining the Roman Church. Finally, ample scope for the dis- 
)lay of tolerance— or intolerance— is found in the mixed 
narriages between Protestants and Catholics, which, as a result 
)f the modem facilities for intercommunication and the conse- 
quent greater mobility of the population, have shown a large 
ncrcase during the last few decades— in Germany, for instance. 
HEere, again, Ultramontanism has done much to aggravate the 
pernicious feud between the two creeds, by exacting a promise 
pefote marriage from the Roman Catholic party that all the 
children shall be brought up as members of the Roman Catholic 
f^hurch (sec Marriage : Canon Law). A like result has been 
produced when, in ‘response to Ultramontane agitation, inter- 
iicts have been placed on churchyards in which non-Catholics 
lave found*thAir>l^t resting-place. 

Lastly, yitraihontoism is the foe of the nationalization 
)f Catholiiasfc.^ pjanliarity^ is connected, though not 
dentied, idxiv^mientioned tendency towawls the 

lomanuiatiOil' ^ tba Qiurchr , Just as in Protestant countries 
;here has an amalgamation of evangelical belief 

vith nations the great gain of both, Catholics 
iemand that ‘shall enter into the sphere of their 

lational intertsis^'^dthat the activities of the Cath’blic Churcl> 
ihould rest on a rtatibnal basis. These aspirations have been 
W-dclaimed with especial emphasis in France, in Germany 
^^fomkaikolizismus) and in the United States (Amricanim\ 
p^;J||EiCX£R, 1. are everywhere met with a blank refusal 

Ultramoiitane- side. For Ultramontanism fears that 
fefuMOin of a nationaWTement into ecclesiastical life would 
sntaiL the AVetttual independence of the people in question 
rOrn papal aiid lead to developments opposed to its 

)apalistic^mode*^^^,tho^ht. It endeavours, therefore, to 
mdermine ill aspmifon^ of this nature and, its own tendency 
)emg^«ssentiiHy international, strives to ensure that national 
entiment and nafiobai i&teiests shall not find over-zealous 
hampions among the 


The relationship of Ultramontanism to Catholicism is a 
much-disputed problem. The Ultramontane, indeed, main- 
tains that there is no justification for distinguishing between 
the two ; but the motives underlying this attitude are obvious. 
For, by representing the prosecution of its party-political 
objects as a championship of the Catholic Church, Ultramon- 
tanism seeks to acquire the support of the official organs 
of that Church, and the good will of all circles interested 
in her welfare; while at the same time it strives to discredit 
any attempt at opposition by branding it as an assault on the 
orthodox faith. But, even within the pale of the Roman 
Church, this identification provokes emphatic dissent, and 
is repudiated by all who are shocked by the effects of a one- 
sided accentuation of political Catholicism on the inner life of the 
church, and are reluctant to see the priest playing the part of a 
political agitator. It was on these grounds that Count May, 
in January 1904, proposed in the chamber of the Bavarian 
Reichsrath that the clergy should be deprived of the suffrage. 
In Germany, again, the last few years have witnessed a growing 
aversion from Ultramontanism on the part of those Catholics 
who cannot reconcile its tenets with their patriotic sentiments, 
and are disinclined to submit to a limitation of their share in 
the intellectual life of the times, particularly in art, science 
and literature. It may be admitted that, in many cases, the 
distinction between Ultramontanism and Catholicism cannot be 
clearly traced; and it is impossible to draw a sharp line of 
severEince between the two, which could be absolutely valid 
under all circumstances and in relation to all questions. For 
there are many almost imperceptible stages of transition from the 
one to the other; and, for all the principal contentions of Ultra- 
montanism, analogies may be found in the past history of the 
Catholic Church. Thus, in the middle ages, we find extremely 
bold pronouncements with respect to the position of the papacy 
in the universal Church; while political Catholicism had its 
beginnings in antiquity and found very definite expression, 
for instance, in the bull Vnam sanctam of Boniface VIII. 
Again, the attempt to subordinate all intellectual life to 
ecclesiastical control was a feature of the medieval Church, 
and the fundamental attitude of that Church towards heresy 
was fixed during the same period. But since then much has 
been altered both in the Church and her secular environment. 
The state has become independent of the Church, legislates on 
its own sole authority, and has recognized as falling within 
its own proper sphere the civilizing agencies and social questions 
formerly reserved for the Church. Again, education, science, 
art and literature have been secularized : the printing-press 
carries knowledge into every house, the number of illiterates 
diminishes from year to year in every civilized country, and the 
clergy are no longer the exclusive propagators of culture, but 
merely one factor among a hundred others. Finalljr, the Roman 
Catholic Church has Tong forfeited the privileged position 
formerly accorded as her due. The days when she was the 
Christian Church arc past : and now the civic ri|^ts of a man 
in a modem state are not curtailed, though he may neglect 
his duty to the Church or flatly r^se to acknowledge the 
existence of any such duty. The struggle for religious fre^om 
has suffered no intermission since the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion; and the result is that to-day its recognition is considered 
one of the most precious trophies won in the evolution of modem 
civilization ; nor can these changes be reversed, t for they stand 
in the closest connexion and reciprocity one with pother, 
and represent the fruits of centuries of no^operation on the part 
of the European peoples. But Ukrwnontanisrti ignores this 
lat^t page of history and treats it as non-existent, aspiring to 
the erection of a new order 6 i society, similar to ihkt which 
Rome created^r, at least, endeavoured to the 

halcyon days of medievalism. For the justification of this 
enterprise it is considered sufficient to point out t^t the several 
elements lOf its programme ontje enjoyed validity within tht 
Churdi. But Cyprian of Carthage ^id long ago, ConsuefytJv 
sine veritate vetustas erreris est; and th^ bare fact of previous 
existence is no argument for ‘the re-mtroduction of obsolete 
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and antiquated institutions and theories* But, under the guise of 
a restoration on conservative Imes, Ultramontanism— notwith- 
standing the totally different conditions which now obtain— ^ds 
itself to work for an ideal of religion and culture in vogue during 
the middle ages, and at the same time holds itself justified in 
adopting the extreme point of view with respect to all questions 
which we have mentjaned. Thus Ultramontanism is not to be 
conceived as a theological movement, but as the progi^me 
of a party whose principles are in fundamental opposition to 
modern culture, modem education, modem tolerance and the 
modern state— a party which seeks to carry out its campaign 
against the society of to-day, not by bridging the gulf betwixt 
creed ^d creed, but by widening it, by awakening religious 
fanaticism, and by closing the way to a peaceful co-operation 
of Catholics and non-Catholics in the highest tasks of culture 
and human civilization. The hierophants of this Ultramontane 
system are to be found in the Society of Jesus (see Jesuits). 
In fact, the terms jesuiticd and ultramontane may, in numerous 
cases, be regarded as equivalent. 

The origin of modem Ultramontanism is preceded and con- 
ditioned by the collapse of Catholicism in the period of the 
French Revolution. Pius VI. and Pius VII. were expelled 
from Rome, deprived of the papal states, and banished to 
France. In that country the Church almost completely lost her 
possessions; in Germany they were at least considerably cur- 
tailed; in both the hierarchical organization was shattered, 
while the Catholic laity surveyed the catastrophe in complete 
passivity. But from this severe fall the Roman Church re- 
covered with comparative readiness, and the upward movement 
is contemporaneous with the rise of Ultramontanism. The 
birth of that system, however, cannot be fixed as a definite event 
by the day and the hour; nor was it created by any single 
personality. Rather it was the product of the first post- 
revolutionary generation. Neither is it merely fortuitous that the 
reaction proceeded from France itself. For in no other country 
had hostility to religion attained such a pitch or assumed such 
grotesque forms; and consequently in no other country did the 
yearning for religion manifest itself so unequivocally, when bitter 
experience had demonstrated the necessity of a return to law and 
order. And in the other states of Europe there existed, more or 
less, a similar desire for peace and an equal dread of a fresh out- 
break of revolutionary violence. In contrast to the struggle for an 
ideal freedom, which was at first hailed with tempestuous delight 
only to reveal itself as a dangerous tyranny, men became con- 
scious of the need for a firmly established authority in the recon- 
struction of society. After the violent upheaval in the political 
world during the last few decades, the existent— as such— 
increased in value, and the high estimation in which the old 
regime was now held led to a policy of restoration. At the same 
time, the repression of idealism and sentiment during the period 
of illumination ” was amply revenged, and the barren age of 
reason gave place to Romanticism. These tendencies in contem- 
porary opimon favoured the renovation of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But the papacy signalized its reinstation by restoring 
»the Society of Jesus (1814) and re-establishing the index. 
Even before this, the earliest germs can be traced back into the 
revolutionary period itself— the movement characterized above 
had begun wbildng in France on the same lines ; and, as it showed 
great zeal for the increase of the papal authority, it received the 
support of the Curia. True, the principles of Bonald, Lemaltre, 
Lamennais and liacordaire,were not carried through in the French 
Church without opposition; but, about the year 1850, they had 
become pr^ominant there. In Germany UHrtoontanism had to 
con^d with greater difficulties ; for here ecclesiastical afiairs were 
not in so despite a case that the most drastic remedies possessed 
the most pow«^ attraction; while, in addition, the clergy were 
too highly educated to ^ willing to renounce all scientific work. 
Ihe result waathat a series of violent struggles took place betwemi 
^ the old Catholicism and riie new Ultramontane species (Hermes, 
Baader, Ddllinger, 8tc.). But cvm here Ultramontanism gained 
ground and derived inestimable assistance from the l^undors of 
government after govemmenWwitness the oonfiict of the 


Prussian administration with Archbidiop Droste-Vischering 
{qx.) of Cologne, X837* Additional impetus was also by 
toe revolution o]f 184B. 

The growth of the Jesuitical influence at Rome-more oqpe- 
cially after the totum of Pius IX. from exile— implied a more 
definite protection of Ultramontanism by the papacy^ T^ 
proclamation of the dogma of the immaculate oonceptioa in 
1S54 was more than the decision of an old and vexed toeolofl^l 
problem ; it was an act of conformity to a pietistic type especially 
represented by the Jesuits, The Syllabus of i8di, however, 
carried with it a recognition of toe Ultramontane condemnation 
of all modem culture (see the articles Pius IX., and Syllabus)* 
Finally, in the Vatican Council, the Jesuits saw anotho* of tbeu* 
favourite theories— that of papal infallibility— elevated to toe 
status of a dogma of the Church (see Vatican Council and 
Infallibility). 

Ultramontanism, again, though essentially averse from all forms 
of progress, had displayed great dexterity in utilizing the oppor- 
tunities presented to it by modem life. Where it appeared ildvis- 
able, it has formed itself into a political party, as for instance, 
toe Centre Party in Germany* It has shown extreme activity in 
toe creation of a press devoted to its interests, and has consoli- 
dated its influence by the formation of an extensive league- 
system. In the episcopacy it has numerous adherents; it has 
made progress in the universities, and most of the learned and 
theological reviews are conducted in its spirit. 

Whether the powerful position of this movement within 
toe Roman Catholic Church be an advantage for that Church 
itself cannot be discussed here. The answer to the problem will 
mainly depend on the estimate which we form of the Society 
of Jesus and its whole activity. The outstanding event m the 
latest history of Ultramontanism is the separation between 
Church and state in France (1904), by which the republic ha^ 
endeavoured to break the influence of tois party* Similarly, the 
dissolution of the German Reichstag in December 1906 was a 
weapon directed against Ultramontanism; and, though the 
elections of 1907 failed to diminish the numbers of the 
they rendered possible toe formation of a majority, in face of 
which that system forfeited the influence it had previously 
possessed. 
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ULUGH BBGb MmZA HAHOMHED BEI SHAH BUK 

(1394-1449), Persian astronomer, son of the shah Rok and gnuad- 
son of Timur, succeeded his father as prince of Sami^itaiid in 
1447, after haying for years taken part in the government, and 
was murdered in 1449 by his eldest son. He erected an observa- 
tory at Samarkand, from which were issued tables of the sun, 
moon and planets, with an interesting introduction, which throws 
mudi light on the trigonometry and astronomical metoods then 
in. use {ProUgomines des iaUes astronmiques d'Otdoug Bif, 
ed. by S6dillot, Paris, 1847, and translated by the same, 1853). 
The soious errors which he found in the Arabian star catsdogues 
(which were simply copied from Ptolemy, adding toe eHect bf 
precmiicn to toe longitudes) induced him to redeteraiihe the 
positions of 992 fixed stars, to whidi he added 27 stars from 
A 1 Sflfl -s catmogue^ whidb were too fkr south to be oUerv^ At 
Samarkand* 
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Hiie cfttaloglieji tbe first original one since Ptolemy, was edited 
by Th. Hyde at Oxford in 1665 {Tabuiae longitudinis ei latitudinis 
sUUamm fixarum ex observatione Utugbeighi), by G. Sharpe in 1767, 
and in 1843 by F. Baily in vol. xiii. of the Memoirs of the Royal 
AstDOAooiijcal ^icty. 

Sfe I>elambre, Histoire de V astronomic du moyen dge; Poggendorfi, 
Biographisch-litierarisches, 

0LUNDI (Zulu for ^^high place "), the royal kraal of Cety- 
wayo^ situated in the Mahlabadni district of Zululand, about 
3 m. north of the White Umfolosi River, and 115 m. 

Durban. The valley of the White Umfolosi heiiejorms an 
extensive basin calM the Emhlabatini, and from the time of 
Chaka to the overthrow of Cetywayo in 1883 was the exclusive 
place of residence of the Zulu kings. The basin on the south side 
of the river is regarded as the cradle of the Zulu race; here all 
their early chiefs are buried, hence the term Emakosini {Le. at the 
grave of the chiefs) applied to the district (see Blue Book C. Si43). 
During Cetywayo’s reign a garrison of 3000 was kept at Ulundi. 
About a mile from the kraal on the 4th of July 1879 a Zulu army 
some so, 000 strong was totally defeated by Lord Chelmsford. 
The British force, consisting of the second division and Wood’s 
oohimn, numbered in all 4300 Europeans and some 1000 natives. 
On the morning of the battle they formed a square, with the ' 
mounted troops (about 300) inside. The Zulus attacked with 
great gallantry but were received with so deadly a fire that tliey 
could not come within thirty yards of the rifles. After twenty 
minutes they broke and fled, and the cavalry followed them till 
broken ground rendered further pursuit impossible. The British 
loss was about 100, that of the Zulus 1 500. After the fight the 
royal kraal was burned. On the 1st of September following, at 
the site of the ruined kraal, Sir Garnet (afterwards Lord) WoLsdey 
announced the partition of Zululand into thirteen petty chief- 
tainships. But on the 39th of January 1883 Cetywayo was 
reinstalled by the British at Ulundi os chief over two-thirds of 
his old dominions. Attacked at Ulundi in July 1883 by the 
rival chief Usibepu, Cetywayo and his 5000 followers fled to tbe 
Nkandhla bush. The roy^ kraal was again destroyed and 
Ulundi ceased to be a rallying point. The magistr^ for 
the district is situated 5 m. north of the site of Ulundi. (See 
ZuLUiAND.) 

ULVERSTON, a market town in the North Lonsdale parlia- 
mentary division of lancashire, England, in the Furness district, 
9i m. N.E. from Barrow-in-Fumess and 356 m. N.W. by N. 
£rom London, on the Furness railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901 ), 10,064. The church of St Mary, founded in 1 1 ii, retains 
the south door of the original building in the Transition style, 
but the greater portion of the structure is Perpendicular, of the 
time of Henry VIII. It contains an altar-tomb with recumbent 
figure of Walter Sandys of Conishead, dated 1588. After the 
destruction of Furness Abbey, Ulverston succeeded Dalton as 
the most important town in Furness, but the rapid rise of Barrow 
suipassed k m iitodern times. A monument on Hoad Hill 
conHnemoa;^tc8 Sir J<^m Barrow, secretary of the admiralty and a 
native of me toflT^ilfGoniiyR^d Priory, 2 m. south-east, a mansion 
on the site founjied in the reign of Henry IL,a6 used 

as a Formerly Ulverston had a 

considerate, linens, checks and ginghams, but it is 

now diepeiidi«i||oi 11^ and sted works, chemical works, 
breweries, aixl paper, and wooden hoop 

manumctor«9t*'''^4nrou|h its connexion with, Morecambe Bay 
by a ship canal*of i m‘. m length, owned by the Furness railway, 
it has a shipping trade in iron and slates. 

/JJlverston, otherwise Vkireston, Olvestonum, occurs in Domes- 
day Book, where 'SOuitfStun is named as a manor in possession of 
rTuzsd^ who was* probably Jthe original Saxon owner. Early in 
th^ Inr&tmtury to Stephen, count of Boulognfi, 

and was gwen by him to Furness Abbey. In 1196 the abbot 
grarited *wjJ|i,of Ulverstone with the inhabitants to Gilbert 
Fita-Reinfred, wfcdigwmted it a charter by which he raised it to 
the rank of a. borough. The lordship hccame divided, 
and one-half passed In tbe Harringtons and finally to He^ 
Gtey, duke of SutfdUc,.iaii nthoac attainder in 1553 ^ forfeited 
^0 the Crown.* The othe£ moiety returned to the abbey about the , 


end of the 14th century, and at tbe dissolution was surrendered 
to the Crown. Early in the 17th century tbe Crown alienated 
the manor, which is now in the family of Buccleuch. The 
yearly court-Ieet and court-baron are still held in October. 
In 1280 Roger de Lancaster obtained a charter from Edward I. 
for a weekly market on Thursday and an annual fair of three 
days beginning on the eve of the nativity^{Sq)t. 7). 

a town of Russia, in the government of Kiev, i3o m. 
S. of the city of Kiev. Pop. 38,628, many of whom are Jews, 
and carry on the export of corn, spirits, &c. It has a park (990 
acres), pJanted in 1793 by Count Potocki, and now containing 
a gardening school. Uman was founded early in the 17th 
century as a fort against the Tatar raiders. The Cossacks of 
the Ukraine, who kept it, revolted against their Polish rulers 
about 1665, and sustained a fierce siege. In 1674 it was plun- 
dered and most of its inhabitants murdered by the. Ukrainians 
and Turks, In 1712 its last occupants were transferred by 
Peter the Great to the left bank of the Dnieper. But by the end 
of the i8th century, when it again became the property of the 
Potockis, it was repeopled and became one of the busiest trading 
towns of Little Russia. In 1768, when the Cossacks revolted 
pew against the Poles, they took Uman and murdered most of 
its inh^itants. 

UMARKOT, a town in Sind, India, 7 m. from a station on the 
North-Western railway; pop. (1901), 4924. It is the head- 
quarters of tlie Thar and Parkar district. The Mogul emperor 
Ak^ was born here in 1542, whm his father, Humayun, was 
fleeing to Afghanistan. 

UMBAUA, or Ambala, a city and district of British India, 
in the Delhi division of the Punjab. The city is 3 m. E. of the 
river Gbaggar, 902 ft. above thie sea. Pop. (1901), 78,638. It 
has a station on the North-Western railway (1077 ni. N.W. of 
Calcutta), with a branch line to Kalka at the foot of the hills 
(39 m.), which was continued up to Simla in 1903. Umbalk owes 
its importance to a large military cantonment which was first 
established in 1843, and is liie headquarters of a cavalry brigade 
l:»longing to the Northern army. The cantonment, which 
lies 4 m. south-east of the native town, is well laid out with broad 
roads shaded by trees. It contains a church, a club-house, 
several hotels and English shops. 

The District of Umballa has an area of 1851 sq. m. With 
one small exception it consists of a level alluvial plain, sloping 
away gradually from the foot of the Himalayas, and lying between 
the rivers Jumna and Sutlej. These rivers do not materially 
afiect the district, which has a drainage system consisting of the 
numerous torrents which pour down from the hills. In the south 
these torrents run in broad sandy beds scarcely below tbe surface 
of the country, and vary from 200 yds. to i m. in width, until, at 
a distance of 20 or 30 m. from the hills, they become comporar 
tively docile streams, with well-defined clay banks. Towards 
the north the torrents run in deep beds from the point where 
they debouch from the hills ; they also differ from the streams 
of the south in being free from sand. The principal of these 
northern streams is the Ghaggar, into which the minor streams 
empty themselves, some witl^ and some beyond the limits of the 
district Whatever surplus water of this nver is not swallowed 
up by irrigation passes on through Patiala state and Sifsa, and 
is finally lost in the sands of Rajputana. The Ghaggar is the 
only perennial stream within the district, but dwindl^ to a tiny 
riv^t in the dry season, and disappeatfi altogether beyond 
border of the district. In 1901 the 4>opulation was 815,880, 
showing a decrease of 5 *6 % in the decade. The principal crqjfi 
are wheat, maize, pul%, ii^ets, Hee, cotton and some sugar- 
cane. There are factories for ginning and pressing cotton, and 
also for grinding wheat. Two'^opposite comers of t^ dfstriet m 
watered by the Sirhind and the Eastern Jumna A por- 

tiem is crossed by the main line of the North- Wdstem railway 
and ^ the Delhi-UmboUa-Kafica railway, udikh have tbrfr 
junction at Umballa city. Umballa is one of the territories 
previously held by munerous Sikh airdaais, which ware attacked 
by Ranjit Singh during me of his wuHtimding expeditions^ lUs 
caused tbe moveniant of British tisoops in 1809 whidi ranltfti 
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in the treaty with Rinjit Sin^ by which he was ^uired 
to withdraw his army from the Tete bank of the Sutlej and to 
relinquish his recent conquests in Sirhind. In June ZS49; 
after the second Sikh War had brought the Punjab under 
British rule, the chiefs were deprived of all sovereign power and 
the district took practically its modem form. In Inarch 
a grand durbar was held at Umballa on the occasion of the visit 
of the amir Shere AIL 

UMBELUFER^ in botany, an order of polypetalous Di- 
cotyledons belonging to the series Umbellifiorae, w^ch includes 
also the orders Ajaliaccae (ivy family) and Comaceae (dogwood 
family). It contains 180 genera with about 1400 species, occur- 
ring in all parts of the world but chiefly in north temperate 
regions. It is well represented in the British flora by 35 genera. 
The plants are annual or perennial herbs, rarely shmbby ^ 
sometimes in with generaUy a very characteristic 

habit, namely stout erect stems with hollow internodes, 
alternate pinnately compound exstipulate sheathing leaves and 
compound umbels of small, generally white, flowers. 



Fig. I. — Perfoliate leaf of a 
species of hareVear {Bupleu- 
mm rotuniifokum). The two 
lobes at the base of the leaf 
are united, so that the stalk 
appears to come through the 
leaf. 


An example of an annual is the common fool’s parsley, Aetkusa 
Cynapium] carrot {Daueus Carota) is a biennial^ others are perennial, 
perdsting by means of tubers or 
rhizomes— such are hogweed {Her- 
achum), An^ica, Peucedamum, and 
others. Some genera have a creeping 
stem as in Hydrocatyle (pennywort), 
a small betb with a ore^ng hltform 
stem and, in the Britiah species, 
entire leaves. has simple, 

entire, often perfoliate leaves (hg. i). 
Azorella, a large genus in south 
temperate regions, has a peculiar 
cae^iitose habit, forming dense 
cushioas often several feet in dia- 
meter and persisting ior many 
years. Eryn^um, represented in 
Britain by sea-holly (£. 
is a large genus of ivgid often glaucous 
herbs with spmy-toothed leaves, 
which in some South American 
species with narrow parallel-veined 
Wade and broadly sneathing base 
recall those of a Monocotyledon such 
as A^am or BramUie. In sanicle 
{Sanictila), Astrantia and others the leaves are palmately divided; 
and there is a great variety in the degree of division in the 
characteristic pinnate leaf, which varies from simj^y pinnate 
to a branching of the blade to the fifth or sixth order. 

There is also considerable variety in the development of the umbdi, 
which is usually compound but sometimes simple, as generally in 
Hydrocotyle and Astrantia, rarely reduced to a single flower as in 
species of Hydrocotyle. In Eryngivtm the flowers are crowded 
into dense heads subtended by a whorl of rigid bracts. A terminal 
flower is sometimes present as in carrot, where it is distinguished 
by its form and dai^ colour. The presence or absence of bracts 
and their form when present afford useful diagnostic characters. 
Vi^n present at the base of the primary rays of the umbel th^ 
form the involucre, and tbs inmlucel when at the base of a partial 
umbel. In Astrantia the simple umbel is enveloped by a large, often 
coloured, involucre. 

The small epigynous flowers are usually hermaphrodite and regular, 
with parts in fives. The sepals are usually very small, often repre- 
lented only by teeth on the upper edge of the ovary ; the petals are 
usually obovate or obcordate in shape, often with the tip inflexed; 

the stamens have long slender filaments 
bent inwards in the bud but ultimately 
spreading; the two carpels are in the 
median plane; the two-cdled ovary is sur- 
mounted by an epigynous glandular disk — 
the stylopodium— -which bears the two 
styles. Each ovary-cell contains a single 
pendulous anatropous ovule with a ventral 
raphe and a single integument. In the 
d^elopment of the flown: the stamens 
a0>ear first, ioUowed by thnpete^, the 
sepals and the riidimeats <n the carpels in succeesion. The flowers 
are rendered conspicuous by being massed into mme or leas dense 
flat-topped inflorescences. A resemblance to the rayed b^ds of 
Compoertae is suggested in the frequently larger size of the flowens 
on thecircumfarencfi of the i^mbel which are dten sterile and vygo- 
morphic from the burger size of the outer petals. This arrangement 
atlows a large number of flowers to be vteited in a ifliort time. 
The flowers are genendly ^dtite, sonMtinies pink or 3rellow, very 
rarely blue; they are generally scented, but thewbele plant bos asi 




Fig. 2.— Diagram of 
flower of UmbelUferae. 


odour from the gesenfl poasence in the tiiauef oi on etherifll qfl or 
reaiu. The flower is widely open, the petah and st a mens radiatiiig 
from the central disk (fig. t, a), on which 
honey is aeoreted, and is thus acoes- 
Bible to quite Miort^Upped flies. Oross- 
poUmation is readerea aeoessarv by the 
flowers being generally markedly prpter- 
androus; the stamens throughout the 
umbel have generally shed thdr pollen 
before the stigmas have begun to be 
functional oven in the outer flowers. 

The fruit is again very characteristic; a 
schixocarp which splits down the septum 
to form two dry one-seeded mericaxps 
which are at first attached to, or p^- 
dulous from, an entire or split central axis 
or carpophore (fig. 3). Tno form of the 
mericaip affords valuable characters for 
dislingtiislflng genera. On the outer surface 
of each are generally 5 ridges (primary 
ridges), between which are sometimes 4 
secondary ridges; oU-cavities, viuae, are 
often present in the intervening furrows. 

The fruits are variously adapted for 
distribution ; they are sometimes thin and _ - . ^ _ - i j^. 
flat as in HwacUmn, wheffl they ate eaaUy 
earned by the wind, or, as m carrot, pro- 
vided witn hooks. The seed contains a small 
embryo embedded in oily endosperm, 
which is usually cartilaginous in texture. 

The order is divided into p tribes de- 
pending on the form of the fruit, whether 
compressed, angled, grooved, constricted, 

&c., and the presence or absence of vittae. 

The 35 British genera include cepresen- 
tatives of 7 of the tribes. The following 
may be mentioned : Hydrocotyle (penny- 
wort), Efyngium (sea-hoUy), Sanicula 
(santele/), Conium (hemlock, q.v.), Smyr^ 
nium (Alexanders), Bupleurum (hare’s-eat), Apium (celery, q.vht 
Carum (caraway, Conopodmm or Bunifem (eartih-nut, qM.S, 
Myrrhi'S (Cicely), Cnaerophyllum fdiervil), Foeniculum (ieoBM, 
g.v.), Crithmum (samphire^ Oenanike (water dropwort), Aeihma 
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Fig. 3. — A, Pistil; B, 
Fruit of the Caraway 
{Carum Cam*) ; e«- 

larged. 

a, epigynous disk; /, 
ovary; n, stigma; p, 
pedicel. In B the two 
carpels have separated 
so as to form two meri- 
carps (m). Fart of the 
sep^m constitutes the 
carpophore (a). 



4.— Water Dnmwort, Oenanthe moeata, with thickened rcxit 
fibres, about half nat. size. 

I, Flower; 2 and 3, Side and front view of fruit; enlarged. 


^(£001*8 parii%, q,v.), AuMlioa Peucedantm (hog^ funnel, 

parsnip; ^.v.), Heracleum (nogweea), Dattcus (carrot}^ PetrosAiemn 
sativum is common parsley (V.v.). 


« T — uu&wa«ri wuaiavui|^ Vi U^UiabYSU HVn 

TO VMinlpmw oxides. The finely-powdered mineral is known 
^ raw imbat; when calcined the beauty of tbe colour inaeases 
and the pigment is known as burnt umber. It was probably first 
obtdiiea from Umbria in Italy, but it occurs in many localities, 
notably in Cyprus {Turkey umber) y large quantities of English 
umber are mined in Devonshire and Cornwall. (See Pioments.) 

UBIBRA (Lat. for shade ” or shadow ”), in astronomy, the 
completely dark portion of the shadow of a heavenly body, filling 
the space within which the sun is entirely hidden. The body 
being supposed spherical, the umbra is a cone circumscribing 
both the sun and the body that casts the shadow. The term 
is also given to the interior and darkest part of a sunspot. (See 
Sun; Eclipse.) 

UMBRELLA, a portable folding protector from rain (Fr. 
parapluie), the name parasol being given to the smaller and 
more fanciful article carried by ladies as a sunshade, and the 
en-tout-cas being available for both purposes. Primarily the 
umbrella (ombrella, Ital. dim, from Lat. umbra, shade) was a 
sunshade alone — its original home having been in hot, brilliant 
climates. In Eastern countries from the earliest times the 
umbrella was one of the insignia of royalty and power. On 
the sculptured remains of ancient Nineveh and Egypt there are 
representations of kings and sometimes of lesser potentates 
going in procession with an umbrella carried over their heads; 
and throughout Asia the umbrella had, and still has, something 
of the same significance. The Mahratta princes of India had 
among their titles “ lord of the umbrella.^’ In 1855 the king of 
Burma in addressing the governor-general of India termed 
himself “ the monarch who reigns over the great umbrella- 
wearing chiefs of the Eastern countries.” The baldachins 
erected over ecclesiastical chairs, altars and portals, and the 
canopies of thrones and pulpits, &c., are in their origin closely 
related to umbrellas, and have the same symbolic significance. 
In each of the basilican churches of Rome there still hangs a 
large umbrella. 

Among the Greeks and Romans the umbrella {(tkiA.^, o-KtciSetov, 
umbraetdumy umhella) was used by ladies, while the carrying of 
it by men was regarded as a sign of effeminacy. Probably in 
these southern climes it never went out of use, and allusions 
by Montaigne show that in his day its employment as a sun- 
shade was quite common in Italy. The umbrella was not 
unknown in England in the 17th century, and was already used 
as a rain protector. Michael Drayton, writing about the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, says, speaking of doves : — 

** And, like umbrellas, with their feathers 
Shield you in all sorts of weathers.” 

Although it was the practice to keep an umbrella in the 
coffee-houses early in the i8th century, its use cannot have 
been very familiar^ for in 1752 Colonel Wolfe, writing from 
Paris, mentioJte the^ carrying of them there as a defence against 
both rain .And su^ and wonders that they are not introduced 
into Englana. *T»tra*^/Mer Jon^s Hanw;ay, who died in 1786, 
is credited wjfb Jia^lg beete-the first Englishman who hiebitually 
carried an’uii^jctfjai. 

The umtoefl^aaat^r^ uMd, was based on its Eastern prototype, 
and was a h«k% uagaini^article which did not hold well together. 
It had a libs of whalebone or cane, veiy rarely of 

metal; and oj gane. * Tlie jointing of thp ribs 5na stretchew 

to the stick kpd ;to,«ach other was very rough and imperfect. 
The covering material consisted of oiled silk or cotton, heavy in 
substance, and liable to stick together in the folds. Gingham soon 
Ofmt to l^e substituted for the oiled cloth, and in 1848 William 
awgstor patented thAM of alpaca as an umbrella covering material, 
|Pno m tb® mostuotable inventions for combining lightness, strength 
andr elasticity in ' the ribs of umbrellas was the ” Paragon ” rib 
patbhted by Samuel Fox to 1852. It is formed of a thin strip of 
steel J'olledr into a U or trough section, a form which gives great 
strength for tlw weight of metal. UmbreUa silk is chiefly made at 
Lybns pd much of it is so loaded that it cuts readily at 

the folds^ TextuteS pete silk or of silk and alpaca mixed have 
better wear-r^stiiig properties. 

xjwmk the name of an ancient and a modom 

district of Italy. 


; ' s. sne anaenx oiscncc was oounoea in me penoa 01 tne 
Roman supremacy by ttie Gallicus (in a Une with Ravenna) 
on the N,, by Etruria (the Tiber) on the W., by^ theSabine terri- 
tory on the S., and by Pioenum on the E. The Via Flaminia 
passed up through it from Ocriculum to Ariminum; along it 
lay the important towns of Narnia (Narni) Carsulae, Mevania 
(Bevagna), Forum Flaminii, Nuccria Camellaria (Nocera) and 
Forum Sempronii; and on the Adriatic coast Fanum Fortunae 

H and Pisaurum (Pesaro). To the east lay Interamna 
I, Spoletium (Spoleto), Fulginium (Foligno— on a branch 
of the Via Flaminia which left the main road at Varina and 
rejoined it at Forum Flaminii), and the important town of 
Camerinum on the side of the Apennines towards Picenum. On 
the side towards Etruria lay Ameria (Amelia) and Tuder (Todi), 
both on the direct road from Rome to Perusia,^ Iguvium, which 
occupied a very advantageous position close to the main pass 
through the Apennines, and Hispellum (Spello). Not far off was 
Assisium (Assisi), whilst far to the north in the mountains lay 
Sarsina. Under the empire it formed the sixth region of Italy. 
In earlier times it embraced a far larger area. Herodotus 
(iv. 49) describes it as extending to the Alps, and the 
ascribed to Scylax (a treatise which embodies material of the 
4th century B.c. or earlier) makes Umbria conteiminous with 
Samnium. Furthermore, place-names of undoubted Umbrian 
origin abound in Etruria and are also found in the Po valley. 
Thus in the early days of Italian history Umbria may be taken 
as having extended over the greater part of northern and 
central Italy. 

The name Umbria is derived from the Umbri, one of the chief 
constituent stocks of the Italian nation. The origin and ethnic 
affinities of the Umbrians are still in some degree a matter of 
dispute, but their language proves them to have been an Aryan 
people closely allied with the Oscans and in a remoter degree 
with the Latins. Arclmeological considerations further show with 
approximate certainty that the Umbri are to be identified 
with the creators of the Terramara (q.v,), and probably also of 
the Villanoya (q,v.), culture in northern and central Italy, who 
at the beginning of the Bronze Age displaced the original 
Ligurian population by an invasion from the north-east. From 
the time and starting-point of their migrations, os well as from 
their type of culture, it may be provisionally inferred that the 
Umbrians were cognate with the Achaeans of prehistoric Greece. 
Pliny’s statement (iii. 13, 19) that they were the most ancient 
race of Italy may certainly be rejected. 

The process by which the Umbrians were deprived of their 
predominance in upper and central Italy and restricted to their 
confines of historic times cannot be traced in any detail. A 
tradition declares that their easternmost territory in the region 
of Ancona was wrested from them by the Picentes, a branch 
of the Sabine stock. It may also be conjectured that they 
were partly displaced in the valley of the Po by the Gaulish 
tribes which began to pour across the Alps from about 500 b.c. 
But their chief enemies were undoubtedly the Etruscans. 
These invaders, whose encroachments can be determined by 
archaeological evidence as proceeding from the western seaboard 
towards the north and east, and as lasting from about 700 to 
500 B.C., eventually drove the Umbrians into that upland tract 
athwart the Apennines to which the name of Umbrw belonged 
in historical times. In the course of this struggle the Etruscans 
are said to have captured 300 Umbrian towns. Nevertheless 
the Umbrian element of population does not seem to have been 
eradicated in the conquered districts. Strabo records a tradi- 
tion that the Umbrians recovered their ground in the plain 
of the Po at the expense of the Etruscans, and states that the 
colonies subsequently founded in this region by the Romans 
contained large Umbrian contingents. In Etruria proper the 
persistence of the Umbrian stock is indicated by the survival 
of numerous Umbrian place-names, and by the record of Um- 
brian soldiers taking part in. Etruscan enterprises, e,g. the 

* The »K)graphers make this road go round by Vettona (mod. 
Bettona) between Tuder and Perusia, Instead of following the more 
direct modem line. 
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attack on Cnmae in 524 ac. Indeed it is not unlikely that the 
bulk of the population in Etruria continued to be of Umbrian 
origin, and that theRomanization of this country was facilitated 
by the partial absorption of the Etruscan conquerors into the 
Umbrian multitude. 

Against the Romans the Umbrians never fought any wars of 
importance, a fact which may be explained partly by the remote- 
ness of their position^ but chiefly by the common hostility of the 
two nations to the Etruscans, After the downfall of the Etrus- 
can power they made a belated attempt to aid their Samnite 
kinsmen in their decisive struggle against Rome (308 B.c.); 
but their communications with Samnium were impeded by the 
foundation of a Roman fortress at Narnia (298 B.c.), and at 
the great battle of Sentinum (295 b.c.), which was fought in 
their own territory, the Umbrians are not reported to have 
lent the Samnites any substantial help. It is perhaps on account 
of this defection that in 200 b.c. they received from the Romans 
a portion of the Ager Gallicus reconquered from the Senonian 
Gauls. They offered no opposition to the construction of the 
Via Klaminia through the heart of their country, and in the 
Second Punic War withheld all assistance from Hannibal. 
In the Social War (90-89 b.c.), they joined the rebels tardily 
and were among the first to make their peace with Rome. 
Henceforth the Umbrians no longer played an independent part 
in Italian history. 

The material prosperity of Umbria, in spite of its unfavour- 
able position for commercial intercourse, was relatively great, 
owing to the fertility of the numerous small valleys which in- 
tersect the Apennine system in this region. The chief products 
of the soil were olives, vines and spelt ; the uplands harboured the 
choicest boars of Italy. In Pliny’s time there still existed in 
Umbria 49 independent communities, and the abundance of 
inscriptions and the high proportion of recruits furnished to the 
imperial army attest its continued populousne.ss. Among its 
most famous natives were the poets Plautus (b. at Sarsina) 
and Propertius (b. at Assisi). 

Of the Umbrians’ political and municipal organization little 
is known. In addition to the city {iota) they seem to have had a 
larger territorial division in the trihus (trifu, acc.), as we gather 
from Livy (xxxi. 2, “per Umbriam quam tribum Sapiniam 
vocant ” ; cf. xxxiii. 37) and from the Eugubine Tables (“ trifor 
Tarsinates,” vi. 11 . 54). Ancient authors describe the Umbrians 
as leading effeminate lives, and as clo.sely resembling their 
lOtruscan enemies in their habits (Theopompu.«, Fragm. 142; 
Pscudo-Scymnus, 366-368). It is almost certain that each race 
influenced and modified the other to a large extent. There 
IS conclusive proof of strong Etruscan influences in Umbria. 
For instance, they undoubtedly borrowed their alphabet and the 
art of writing from the Etruscans. Their writing ran from right 
to left. The alphabet consisted of nineteen letters. It had no 
separate symbols forO, G, Q; the aspirates and X were wanting; 
on the other hand, it possessed forms for Z and V, and had 
likewise the Etruscan / (8). It also had a symbol peculiar to 
itself for expressing the sound of palatal k when followed by 
either e or 7. The fact that it is only in towns on the side next 
Etruria, c.g. Tuder and Iguvium, that a coinage is found indicates 
that they borrowed the art of minting from that quarter. The 
Umbrians counted their day from noon to noon. But whether 
they borrowed this likewise from the Etruscans we do not know 
(Pliny ii. 77). In their measuring of land they employed the 
vorsus, a measure common to them and the Oscans (Frontinus, 
De Limit, p. 30), 3^ of which went to the Roman jugerum. 

See Strabo, bk. v. ; 1 '. E. Pcet, 7' he Stone and Bvonze Ages of Italy 
and Sicily, pp. 492-310 (Oxford, igog) ; B. V. Head, Htsioria 
nuntoTum (O.xford, 18H7); B. Nibsen, Italische Landeskunde\ Bucheler. 
Vmbrua (1883); li, S. Conway, Italic Dialects. (M. O. B. C.) 

2. The modern territorial division is situated in the middle 
of the peninsula, between Tuscany and the Marches on the N. 
and E., and Rome and the Abruzzi on the S. and W., and com- 
prising the one province of Perugia, with an area of 3748 sq. m. : 
pop. (190T), 675,352. Umbria and the two provinces of Ancona 
and Pesaro and Urbino taken together form an area slightly 


mofe tJcteiftsive thto that of th^ sijcth rtgiotf of Atsgiirstttt 
surface is mountainous, but affords good piaiiftuire, and there att 
numerous fertile valleys. treasures of art and architec- 
ture are preserved, and Umbria is in this respect one of the most 
interesting regions of Italy (see Perugia). Modem Umbria 
formed down to i860 a part of the States of the Qiurch. 

Two main lines of railway run through the territory. That from 
Florence to Rome skirts the holders of the province on the west, 
running north and south, while the Rome-Ancona runs across the 
province from north-east to south-west. The cross communication 
IS given by three branch lines. In the north a narrow gauge line 
from Arezzo to Fossato passes through Gubbio. Peruria. 5 ie capita] 
of the province, stands on the line from Terontola to Foligno, while 
on the extreme south a hne passing through Rieti and Aquila, and 
ultimately reaching Sulmona, starts from Temi on the Rome- 
Ancona line. (T. As.) 

UMFRAVILLE, the name of an English baronial family, 
derived from Amfreville in Normandy. Members of this family 
obtained lands in Northumberland, including Redesdale and 
Prudhoe, from the Norman kings, and a later member, Gilbert 
de Umfraville (d. 1245), married Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, 
earl of Angus, and obtained this Scottish earldom. Gilbert’s 
.son, Gilbert, earl of Angus {c. 1244-1307), took part in the 
fighting between Henry III. and his barons, and in the Scottish 
expeditions of Edward I. His son, Robert, earl of Angus 
(1277-1325), was taken prisoner by the Scots at Bannockburn, 
but was soon released, though he was deprived of the 
earldom of Angus and of his Scottish estates. His son and 
heir, Gilbert de Umfraville (1310-1381), claimed the earldom, 
which he hoped to gain by helping Edward Baliol to win the 
Scottish crown, but he failed, and on his death without issue 
the fp-eater part of his English estates passed to his niece, Eleanor, 
the wife of Sir Henry Talboys (d. 1370;, while others, including 
Redesdale, Harbottle and Otterboume, came to his half-brother, 
Sir Thomas de Umfraville (d. 1386). Sir Thomas’s son, another 
Sir Thomas de Umfraville (1362-1391), left a son, Gilbert de 
Umfraville (1390-1421), who fought on the Scottish border and 
in France under his warlike uncle, Sir Robert de Umfra\ille 
(/d. 1436). Although not related in blood he appears to have 
inherited the estates in Lincolnshire of the Kyme family, and he 
was generally known lus the earl of Kyme, though the title was 
never properly conferred upon him. In 1415 he fought at Agin- 
court; he was afterwards sent as an ambassador to Charles VI. 
ol France, and arranged an alliance between the English 
and the Burgundians. He was killed at the battle of Baug6 
on the 22nd of March 1421. His heir was his uncle Sir Robert, 
who died on the 2C)th of Januar)^ 1436, when the male line of 
the Umfraville family became extinct. The chronicler John 
Hardyng was for many years in the service of Sir Robert, and 
iil^his Chronicle he eulogizes various members of the family. 

UMPIRE) the term used, like “ referee,” for a person appointed 
by consent to settle disputes arising between opposing parties, 
and particularly one chosen to see that the rules of a game are 
obeyed. The word itself stands for the Middle English nompere 
or noumpere, “ a numpere ” becoming " an umpire.” The 
earlier form represents the Old French nompere, nanpair, i.e. not 
equal, odd. The l.atin impar, unequal, was similarly used in 
the sense of “ arbitrator.” 

UMRA KHAN, of Jandol(r. 1860-1903), a Pathan chief on the 
north-western frontier of India, who was chiefly reponsible for 
the Chitral Campaign of 1895. He was the younger son of the 
khan of Jandol ; but he killed his elder brother, seized the throne, 
and made himself a power on the frontier. In 1894 he held 
undisputed sway over almost the whole of Bajour, when his 
restless ambition caused h-m to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Chitral. He instigated Amir-ul-Mulk, a half-witted brother 
of the Ciiitral chief, to murder his brother Nizam-ul-MuIk, and 
then threw over the fratricide and supported the claims of his 
uncle Sher Afzul to the throne. The government of India 
intervened and ordered Umra Khan to leave Chitral. When 
he refused, the Chitral Expedition was despatched (see Chitral); 
Umra Kim was driven into exile in Afghanistan, and died there 
in 1903. 
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CNAP, JSL town and difita’ict of British India, in the Lucknow 
division of rthe United Provinces. The town is lo m. N.E. of 
Cawi^orei; on the Oudh & RohUkhand railway. Pop. (1901), 
13^09. 

The DiSTRurr of Unao has an area of 1 792 sq. m. It consists 
of aflat alluvial plain, lying north of the Ganges. Rich and fertile 
tracts, studded with groves, alternate with stretches of wa.ste 
land and plains of barren usar, the whole, being intersected by 
small streams, used for irrigation. The Ganges is the only navig« 
able river in the district, while the Sai forms its ngrth-etistern 
boundary. The temperature varies from about 75" to 103® 
in the hot season and from 46° to 79® in the cold season. 'J'he 
annual rainfall averages about 35 in. Pop. (ic)oi), 976,639, 
showing an increase of 2*4% in the decade, the principal 
crops are barley, wheat, pulses, rice and millets, with some 
cotton,, sugar-cane and poppy. The district is crossed by the 
main line of the Oudh & Kohilkhand railway. 

.During the Mutiny oi 185 7-58 Unao was the scene of several 
severe engagements between General Havelock's little army 
and the rebels on his march to relieve Lucknow. On the 
death of Raja Jasa Singh, one of the leading rebels, and the 
capture of his two sons, the family estate.s were confiscated, 
and the villages either restored to their former owners or given 
to other landholders for their loyalty. 

Soc Unao District Gazetteer (Allahabad, 1003). 

UNOLE, the brother of a person’s father or mother, also the 
husband of one’s aunt {i.e. the sister of a father or mother). 
The French onclc, which appears in Anglo-Frcm'h as uncle, comes 
from a Late Latin unculus, a shortened form of the Latin avun- 
a maternal uncle, the brother of one’s mother. The word 
IS a diminutive of avus, grandfather. The Latin for a paternal 
uncle is patruus. “ Aunt ’’ comes through the Old Frencli aunte, 
ante, corrupted into the modern iante, from Latin amifa, a father’s 
sister, a paternal aunt, the maternal aunt being called mater tera. 

UMCTION (Lat. unctio, anointing, ungere, ungucrey to smear 
with ointment, to anoint ; cf. “ ointment,” 0. Pr. oignementy from 
aigfier, mod. oindre, to anoint), the act of jxiuring, or rubbing 
uil, ointment or salve over or on to a person or object. THfe 
terra is particularly used of the ceremonial practice of anointing 
with oil or unguents (see Anointing). The .sacrament of the 
anointing of the sick in the Roman Church is treated under 
Extreme Unction. The use of the term for religious fervour 
in speech has degenerated into its common meaning of exag- 
gerated sentiment. 

UNDER-CROFT, in architecture, a synonym for crypt {q,v.)y 
a vaulted chamber under ground. 

UNDERWRITER, one who insures ships and their cargoes 
from loss and damage, so called from his writing his name under 
the document or policy of insurance. A request to an under- 
writer to insure is termed the offering of a “ risk,” and the 
word risk 'in \nariae insurance is equivalent to the liability of 
an underwriter under a contract. When the risk is divided up 
among several uifcerwritbrs, each signs his name individually, 
putting opposite ''thereto the amount for which he- accepts 
liability. Each , signature has the effect of making a separate 
contract, 'in the terms of the policy, for the amount set opposite 
the name of tfie un^iwiter. (See Insurance : Marine.) 

UVEliPLOyN^, a modem term for the state of being 
unemployed*, among -the working-classes. The social question 
involved is intimately bound up with that of relief of the poor, 
and its earlier. history is outlined in the article Charity and 
Charities. It is more particularly within the 20th century 
that the problem ^< 5 f unemployment has become* specially 
in^tent, not By reason of its greater intensity — for it is open 
to ‘considerable doubt whether, comparatively speaking, there 
was* not more unemployment in the organized industrial com- 
munities of the early middle ages — but because the greater 
facilities for publicity, tlie growth of industrial democracy, the 
more scientific methods applied to the solution of economic, 
questions, thfe Iw^r humanitarian spirit of the times all demand 
that remedies differing considerably from those of the past 
should at least be tried In most civilized countries attempts 


have been made to solve this or that, particular phase of the 
problem by improved methods. There is, however, always a 
great difficulty in knowing the extent of unemployment even 
in any one particular country. Nfo census has ever been 
taken in any country of those of the whole population who 
were employed and unemployed on any particular day, and 
even if it were possible to take such a census modem conditions 
of industry might render its re.suhs valueless almost imme- 
diately after. It would be complicated, too, by having of 
necessity to include the shiftless and unemployable sections 
of the population, as well .as those on the borderland of employ- 
ment (those who are worth some sort of wage in times of pres- 
sure), while at the same time it would be necassary^ to make 
the census of practical value, to obtain returns of the demand 
lor labour, in order to value the true character of the supply. 
Such statistics are obtainable possibly only in theory, but 
every country makes an endeavour to obtain statistics of a 
sort. In England the board of trade, for example, has com- 
piled valuable memoranda on the percentages of unemplojment 
in the more important trade union groups of trades, which may 
be taken as a measure of unemployment in the more highly 
organized industries; while other memoranda throwing light 
on the subject deal with the amount of time lost by workpeople 
through want of employment and other causes; with cyclical 
trade depressions; the extent to which female labour has dis- 
placed adult male labour of late years; seasonal industries 
and industries carried on by casual labour; emigration and 
immigration, &c., all intimately hound up with the study of 
the problem. The statistics issued by the labour bureaus of 
many of the states in tlie United States are of considerable value, 
in particular, tho.se of Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut and Wisconsin. Germany, France and Belgium 
also publish statistics, but like the figures of other countries, 
they far from represent the actual state of unemployment. 

The actual causes of unemployment in any one country will 
alwa>s remain to a certain extent controversial, as vnll the 
comparative wei^^ht to be assigned to each cause. Putting 
aside the much disputed theories of economists as to the causes 
of cyclical depressions of trade, there arc certain well-observed 
facts which present themselves in connexion with the question 
of unemployment, and to each one of them some contributory 
portion of blame may be assigned. These facts cmuMtoi 
may be classified as (a) those over which the worker Un^mpi^y^ 
has no control, and (b) those which may be said 
to lie in the worker himself. Some of those under (a), of 
which it is impossible to give more than the more obvious 
examples, have, of course, been operating, especially in the 
United Kingdom, sometimes potently, sometimes slowly and 
almost unnoticed, over a long range of years. They are seasonal 
industries and industries carried on by casual labour. There 
arc many industries affected by certain states of the weather or 
by the changes of the seasons, as the buildir^ and allied trades, 
the furriers’ trade, confectionery trades, &c. But more impor- 
tant are those industries which depend largely in times of 
pressure on casual and unskilled labour, such as port and 
riverside work of all kinds, construction works, and to a certain 
extent the iron and steel industries. Then there arc a number 
of skilled trades which have about them continually a fringe 
of casual labour, for which employment is very intermittent. 

To quote from the report of the British Royal Commission 
on the Poor laws (1909) : — 

" The class of under- employed includes not merely the whole 
of the men in such occupations as dock and wharf labour and market 
porters, and a waxing and waning share of the lower grades of the 
building operations, but also a very extensive fringe of men more or 
Iras attached to particular industries, and working at th m only by 
way of bnef and ctisiial jobs. " To go in " for one half-day, one day, 
two, three, four or five days out of the five and a half is common to 
bootmaking, coopering, galvanizing, tank-making, oil pressing, 
sugar boiling, piano-making, as it is to dock-labounng, stevedoring, 
crane-lifting, building. Some trades, like that of the London bakers, 
regularly employ more men on one or two days of the week than 
on others. In London a large body of men is always required for 
the Friday night baking when the work in jiroparation for Saturday 
and Sunday is, wc are told, exceedingly heavy. The usual hours of 
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working are fifteen or sixteen instead of the ten of other njgiits and 
twice as many men are required. These Friday night men, many 
hundreds in number, jiick ud odd jobs the rest of the week. At the 
factory gates every night during the week, a number of men are 
always hanging about ready to be taken on in an emergency, or to 
fill the place of any man who, according to a very common custom, 
has " taken a night off.” In busy marketing neighbourhoods, a 
whole class of butchers’ assistants are engaged only for Fridays and 
Saturdays, Analogous arrangements exist m many other trades. 
Moreover, in every trade there are men whom the employer takes 
on only when he has a sudden and temporary press of business. 
They may be the " glut men ” of the customs ckpartment or the 
Christmas hands of the post office. Every tramway undertaking^ 
municipal or commercial, has its reserve of extra drivers, conductors, 
yard-men, washers, &c.j who get a day's work now and then when 
they are wanted. At Liverpool, and indeed in all large towns, there 
IS a whole class of casual carmen, who are taken on for the job as 
required.” 

Then there are the acridental circumstances which inciden- 
tally produce unemployment, such as the displacement of 
labour by the progress of invention and improvement. The 
example of the distress brought upon the hand-loom weavers 
by the invention of the power-loom is only one of many, but 
the proce.ss is continually going on. The change, for example, 
from horse carriages to motor cars has brought much unem- 
ployment in its train. Then there is the unemployment due 
to decaying or declining trades, brought about through a 
persistent falling off of the demand, or through some change 
of process or of fashion; the removal of an industry from one 
place to another, the displacement of adult labour by that 
ol women and boys, the continuous migration of unskilled 
labour from the countr}^ to the towns, and the depression in 
general trade caused by the occurrence of something unfore- 
seen, as war. Then too, there are to be added the numberless 
frictions of industrial life, all contributing their quota to un- 
employment, such as the bankruptcy of an employer, changes 
m management, the arbitrariness of a foreman, (kc. There 
are also what may ])c termed the political causes of unemploy- 
ment, which depend on the commercial policy of the nation, 
in so far as it adopts Free Trade or Protection. 

Recognizing the existence of the problem of unemployment, 
and putting aside the possibility of knowing exactly its extent, 
Remedies to consider the remedies which have been 

foruaem^ advanced for its solution. These may be clab.sified 
pioyment. temporary and permanent. Temporary expe- 
dients, tvhclhcr in the nature of voluntary relief by 
individuals or organized .societies, or on the larger scale of 
municipal or .state organized relief works, more properly fall 
under the description of charity (see ('iiarity and Charities). 
Two particular methods of permanent remedy, however, arc 
especially favoured. The first of these is the establishment 
of a system of labour exchanges, national in character if pos- 
sible, by which it is claimed that machinery would at once be 
set in motion for assisting that rnobilit)' which is so effective 
for the proper utilization of labour and which, even with the 
modern facilities for travel, labour so lacks at the present 
time. Labour exchanges would also, it is argued, 
collection of data for the enumeration 
and clas.sificalion of the unemployed. Labour 
exchanges have been long established in (xermany. “ 'Fhere 
is a network of labour exchanges of various types. The 
most important ... are the public atid municipal exchanges. 
There are over 200 such, among the 700 odcl exchanges, filling 
now 150,000 places a month, which report regularly to the 
imperial statistical officer. Practically there is a public 
general exchange in every town of over 50,000 inhabitants, and 
in a very large proportion of the smaller towns. Most of the 
public labour exchanges date from 1804 to 1896 or received a 
fresh impulse then ” (Report of Commission on Poor Laws, 
igog). The causes of the .success of the German system of 
labour exchanges^ are attributed by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners to (a) the high standing given to the movement by the 

1 The German system of labour exchanges is exhaustively dealt 
with in JRtpnrt to the Board of Trade on Agencies and Methods for 
Dealimg with the Unemployed in certain Foreign Countries, by D. F. 
SohliOBS (1904). 
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advocacy and practical assistance of all public authoirities^ 
town councils, state governments, imperial government, 
ip) the association through combined comriiittees of employers 
and employees in the management of tlie exchanges; (c) the 
unequivocal character of the exchanges as industrial and not 
relief institutions; {d) the excellent arrangements for the 
use of telephonic, telegraphic and postal facilities by the ex- 
changes, and (c) the preferential railway fares for men sent 
to a situation. 

An attempt was made in England to start labour exchanges 
by the Labour Bureaux (London) Act 1902, which gaVc metro- 
politan boroughs power to establish and maintain bureaux, 
to be paid for out of the general rate. Before this act, however, 
certain municipalities here and there had made experiments 
in the way of exchanges, but they wete never very successful, 
for they had no knowledge of what they intended to do; they 
were not properly staffed; they were hampered by bad rules; 
they were nearly all started in times of depression, exactly 
the wrong time to start a labour exchange, the time to sUrt 
It being when trade is going up. The act of 1902 was a failure 
because it merely permitted, and did not compel borough 
councils to establish bureaux, and consequently only a very 
small part of the metropolis was covered, and there was no 
interchange of ideas amongst tho.se established. However, 
a fresh attempt was made to establish exchanges over a greater 
part of the United Kingdom by the Labour Exchanges Act 
igog. The Labour Exchanges Act defines a labour exchange 
as any office or place used for the purpose of collecting and 
fumi.shing information, cither by the keeping of registers or 
otherwise, respecting employers who desire to engage work- 
people and workpeople who seek engagement or employment. 
The act gave the board of trade power to establish and maintain 
labour exchanges in such places as they might think fit, arid 
to collect and furnish information to employers and work- 
people. An important provision of the act was the authorissa^* 
tion of advances by way of loan towards meeting the expenses 
of workpeople travelling to places where employment is found 
for them through a labour exchange. The regulations of the 
exchanges provide that no person shall suffer any disqualifi- 
cation or be otherwise prejudiced on account of refusing to 
accept employment found for him through a labour exchange 
where the ground of refusal is that a trade dispute which affects 
his trade exists, or that tlie wages offered arc lower than those 
Current in the trade in the district whore tfie employment is 
found. The act also empowers the Board of Trade to establish 
advisory conmiittoes in connexion with the exchanges and 
imposes penalities Jor making false statements for the purpose 
of obtaining employment or procuring workpeople. For the 
cari^ving out of the act the whole of the United Kingdom was 
mapped out into divisions, with a divisional inspector at the 
head of each. In all the more important towns of each division 
exchanges were established, classified according to the pripiila- 
tion of the town. All the exchanges are in telephonic coni- 
munication cither with each other or with a divisional clearing- 
house, the divisional clearing-house in turn being in com- 
munication with a central dearing-honse in London. The 
advantage of the English system of labour exchanges wiD 
ibe found in the fact that it js a national system, with the sup- 
port of the stale behind it. Unle.ss, as has l^een proposed, 
it is made compulsory in all large trades, much of it#’ sifiicbrS 
will depend on the patronage extended to it by eb;ii)t6y^rs, 
which in its turn must be justified by the efficiency of the service 
rpdered. Patronage by government and municipal authori- 
ties, while making an imposing addition to thb returns of 
situations found, will not necessarily be an effective guarantee 
that the true objects of the exchanges are being fulfilled. 

The German labour registries are of seven pi^ci]^al types : the 
private registry office, maintained by ordinary agents for-purpo^-es 
of gain, and occupying itself chiefly with the placing of domestic 
servants, tiie travellers' homes and relief staffdns, winch endeavour 
to find situations for their inmates — their success is not great, as 
the l)Ott«r elements of the labouring classes avoid them; trade union 
u.. — .L membetB In 
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abtaimng employment; gild labour registries or associations of 
employers (mainTy small employers) for the promotion of the in- 
terests of the trade in which they are engaged , agricultural labour 
registries maintained m different parts of Germany by the chambers 
of agriculture; employers’ lalnjur registries, established as a counter- 
move against the trade union registnes — they are chiefly in indus- 
tries employing large capital, particularly the metal industries; 
and pubhc labour registries, established cither by voluntary associa- 
tions or by mumcipalitias. These latter have been very successful 
and have provided the model for the English registries. In Austria 
labour registries have also b<«n established on the German model 
by many district and municipal authorities, those ol^ Vienna and 
Prague being especially successful. Switzerland has a few registnes 
established by pubhc authorities, notably those at Basel, Berne, 
Schaffhausen and Zunch. In Belgium there are a considerable 
number of public registries, some established by associations, some 
philanthropic, some j^iohtical, some organiy.(;d by employers, some 
by employees, some jointly by cmijloyers and employ Some of 
these registries are in receipt of .subventions granted by municipah- 
ties, while in a few ca.ses the municipahties themselves have started 
registnes. In France labour registnes are of many types, 'riiere 
are the ordinary registry offices, carried on for gam, and requiring a 
licence from the municipal authorities. They are very numerou.s, 
and accoiding to returns to the French Labour Department fill 
over 1,(100,000 situations yearly in various occupations. There are 
also registnes maintained by trade gilds, by individual trade unions, 
by a number of trade unions jointly, by joint associations of 
employers and emjiloywl, by associations of employers, bv Iriendly 
societies, by jiliilanthropic institutions and by municipalities. 
These last are being rajndly increased, and will without doubt 
eventually supersede all the others. In lh<‘ United States the states 
of Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin have estalilishcKl free public employment offices, and in 
many of the other states the private registries are under strict 
supervision and licensing. 

The second permanent remedy is that of insurance against 
unemployment. ( ertain schemes have been tried in Switzer- 
iaMutMace notably the voluntary municipal scheme of 

mgaintt Berne, the compulsory municipal scheme of St Gall 
Untmpioy^ and a trade union .scheme at Basel, ^ while there is 
* in Germany a system of insurance against sickness, 
accident and incapmnty (see Germany). Much attention 
has I'leen devoted in Fmgland to the possibilities of insurance 
against unemployment, and in iqio a scheme was being worked 
out by the government with a view to its discussion by parlia- 
ment in 1911. The lines on which such a scheme must work 
were clearly laid down by Sir H. Id(*wellyn Smith, the permanent 
secretary to the board of trade, in his presidential address 
to the Economic Science and Statistics section of the British 
Association at Sheffield in September 1910. 

“The crucial (question from a practical jxjint of view," s;ud 
Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, " is whether it is jiossible to devise a scheme 
ot insurance which, Avhile nominally covering unemployment due 
to all causes other than those which can tie definitely excluded, 
shall automatically discriminate as between the classes of unemjiloy’ 
ment for which insurance is or is not an apjiropnate remedy. We 
can advance a step towards answering this crucial question by erm 
merating sumc^of.the essential characteristics of any unemployment 
insurance scheme which seem to follow directly or by necessary 
irajplication from commons of the problejn as here laid down. 

1. The scheme compulsory; otherwise the bad pers(mal 
risks against ^hich We.mustalways be on our guard would Be certain 
to prccromlnate. ^ 

2. Tlw schei^6 must be contnbutory, for only by exacting 
rigorously necessBtfy (Qualification for benefit that a sufficient 
number of w^ekfi' contribution shall have been jiaid by each recipient 
can \ye possibly 'JoQpe to put limits on the exceptionally bad nsts. 

" 3. With‘jhe samci object in view there must be a maximifm 
linut to the amount of benefit which can be drawn, both absolutely 
and in relation to the amount of contribution paid ; or, in other words, 
we must in some way or other secure that tne nunilier of wf‘eks for 
which a workman contributc,s should liear some relation to his claim 
upcin the fund. AfiMc^d with this double weapon of a' maximum 
♦ linjit to lH'nefit*and of a minimum contribution, the operation of 
th| .scheme itself will automatically exclude the loafer. 

' 4. The scheme must, avoid encouraging unemployment, and 
ior this purpose it Is e^isenfial that the rale of unemployment 
benefit payable shall be relatively low. It would be fatal to any 


^ For a detailed description of these schemes sex; G. Schanz, 
Zur Frage dcr ArbHtslosm-Versichrrung (Bamberg, i89«5); Nfue 
Batmge Bur Frage /ier Arheiisloser yerstcherung (Berlin, 1897); and 
Bettrag zur Frage der Arheitslosen-Versicher%tng %md der 
Bekampfung^der Arbeitslosigkeii (Berlin, 1901). 


scheme to offer compensation for unemployment at a rate approxi- 
mating to that of ordinary wages. 

" 5. F’or the same reason it is essential to enlist the interest of all 
those engaged in the insured trades, whether as employers or as 
workmen, m reducing unemployment, by associating them with 
the scheme both as regards contribution and management, 

" 0. As it appears on examination that some trades arc more 
suitable to be dealt with by insurance than others, either because 
the unemployment in thi‘se trades contains a large insurable element, 
or because it takes the form of total discharge rather than short 
time, or for other reasons, it follows that, for the scheme to have 
the best chance of success, it should be based upon the trade group, 
and should at the outset be partial in operation. 

" 7. The group of trades to which the scheme is to be applied 
must, however, nc a large one, and must extend throughout the 
United Kingdom, as it Is essential that industnal mobility as between 
occupations and districts should not be unduly checked. 

“ 8. A state subvention and guarantee will be neces.sary, in addi- 
tion to contributions from the trades affected, in order to give the 
necessary stability and secunty, and also in order to justify the 
amount of state control that will be necessary. 

" 9. The scheme must aim at encouraging the regular employer 
and workman, and discriminating against casual engagements. 
Otherwise it will be subject to the criticism of placing an undue 
liurden on the regular for the benefit of the irregular members of 
the trade. 

" 10. The scheme must not act as a discouragement to voluntary 
provi.sion for unemployment, and for that purpose .some well-devised 
plan of co-operation is essential between the state organization 
and the voluntary' associations winch at piestml jirovide un- 
emjffoyed benefit for their members. Our analysis, therefore, leads 
us step by steji to the contemplation of a national contributory 
scheme ol insurance, universal in its operation within the limits of 
a large group of trades -a grouj) so far as possible self-contained 
and carefully selectcxl as lavourable for the experiment, the funds 
being derived Irc.m compulsory contributions from all those engaged 
in these trades, with a subsidy and guarantee from the stale, and the 
rules relating to benefit being so deviscsl as to discnmmale effectively 
against unemployment which is mainly due to personal def(x;ts, 
while giving a substantial allowance to those whose unemployment 
results from industrial causes beyond the control of the indivulual. 
Is such a scheme practicable ? This is a question partly actuarial, 
jiartly administrative^ and partly political. I may say that so far 
as can be judged from such data as t'xist (and those data are 
admittedly imjierfect and rest on a somewliat narrow basis) a scheme 
framed on the lines 1 have indicated is ai^tuarially jiossible, at least 
for such a group ol trades as building, engineering and .shipbuilding." 

In addition to insurance against unemployment by the 
htate, there arc various voluntary associations, such as friendly 
societies and trade unions, which make a feature of grants 
to their members when out of employment. 

In September 1910 the first International Conference on 
Unemployment was convened in Paris, the subjects of statistics 
of iinemploymcnl, labour registries and state insurance being 
the chief topicj. The outcome of the conference was the 
formation of a society to study all phases of the problem, and 
to keep in touch with public and private bodies and the various 
governments. 

Report of Koyal C.ommi.ssion on Labour (1894); 
Feport of House of Commons Committee on Distress from Want of 
Employment (i8()s); Report of Royal Commission on Poor Laws 
(i90()) : Report of the Massachusetts Board to Investigate the Subject 
of the Unemployed. 'J'he following recent Ixioks will be found 
useful : P. Alden, The Unemployed (1905); W. H. Beveridge IJn- 
embloy^nent : A Problem of Industry (1909); N. B. Dearie Problems 
of Unemployment %n the London Building Trades (1909) ; 1. A. Hobson 
The Problem of tlu' Unemployed (1904) ; F. W. Lewis, Siate Insurance 
a Social and Industrial Need (1909); I). F. Schloss, Insurance 
Against Unemployment (1909); F. I. Taylor, A Bibliogriphy of 
Unemployment and the Unemployed (1909). (T. A. L) 

UNGAVA, an unorganized territory of the Dominion of 
('anada, including the north-western side of the peninsula of 
Labrador {q,v.), bounded by Hudson Bay on the W. as far 
S. as East Main River; Hudson Strait and Ungava Bay on 
the N.; and with indefinite boundaries toward Quebec on 
the S., and the coast strip of Labrador belonging to New- 
foundland on the E. The area is estimated at 354,961 sq. m. 
Ungava includes much of the lower portion of Labrador, with 
a rim of recent marine deposits along its western coast, but the 
interior has the usual character of low rocky hills of Archean 
rocks, especially granite and gneiss, with a long band of little 
disturbeii iron-bearing rocks, resembling the Animikie, or 
Upper Huronian of the l^ke Superior region, near its eastern 
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side. Along Hudson Bay shore there is a strip of similar rocks, 
and a long row of small islands of the same age, with great 
sheets of trap or diabase forming the tops of the hills. The 
iron formation is widely spread. There is evidence that 
IJngava, like the rest of Labrador, has risen several hundred 
feet since the Ice Age, marine beaches being found up to 700 ft. 
on the Hudson Bay side; and it is interesting to find seals 
like those of the adjoining sea-coasts in the Seal Lakes 100 m. 
inland and 800 ft. above the present sea-level. Owing to its 
northerly position a large part of Ungava is treeless, and belongs 
to the barren grounds where caribou roam and feed on the so- | 
called caribou moss, a greyish lichen. 

UNGULATA, the name of an order of placental mammals 
in which the terminal joints of the toes are usually encased 
in solid hoofs or covered with broad hoof-like nails, while 
the molar (and not unfrcquently some or all of the premolar) 
teeth have broad tuberculated crowns adapted for crushing 
vegetable substances. The teeth (when all are present) are 
differentiated into the usual four scries; and milk-teeth, not 
completely discarded till the full stature is attained, are in- 
variably developed. All the existing members of the group 
arc eminently adapted for a terrestrial life, and in the main 
for a vegetable diet. Though a few may in some circumstances 
kill living creatures smaller than themselves for food, none 
are habitually predaceous. In none of the existing, and in 
but few of the extinct types, are collar-bones, or clavicles, 
developed ; and the scaphoid and lunar bones of the carpus are 
separate. The typical ungulates arc the members of the 
sub-orders Artiodactyla and Perissouactyla {q.v), in both 
of which the bones of the foot articulate with each other by 
means of groove-and- tongue joints, whence the name of Dip- 
larthra (equivalent to Ungulata Vera), which has been pro- 
posed for these two groups collectively, as distinct from the 
other representatives of the order. The remaining and less 
typical subordinal group.s— sometimes ranked as orders by 
themselves include among living animals the Proboscidea, or 
elephants, and the IT)Tacoidea, or hyraxes, and among extinct 
groups the Amblj'poda, Ancylopoda, Barypoda, Condylarthra, 
Litopterna and Toxodontia. The characteristics of these 
groups will be found under tlieir respective headings, with 
the exception of the Barypoda and Condylarthra, for which sec 
Arsinoitherium and Piienacodus. 


In tlu‘ great maiority of (he Subunguliita the bones of the upper 
and lower rows of the \vrist-joint, or carpus, retain the primitive 

or more typical relation to each 
other (see fig., and contrast 
with Pertssodactyla, fig. 1); 
the 08 magniUTi of the second 
row articulating mainly with 
the lunar of the first, or with 
the cuneiform, Imt not with 
the scaphoid On the other 
hand in the Diplarthra, the 
group to which the vast 
majority of modern Ungulates 
Ix’long, the second or lower 
row has been .shifted altogether 
towards the inner side of the 
limb, so that the magnum is 
brought considerably into rela- 
tion w’ith the scaphoid, and is 
entirely removed from the 
cuneiform, as in most existing 
mammals. 

In the typical Ungulata or 
Diplarthra, the feet arc never 
plantigrade, and the functional 
toes do not exceed four — the 
inner digit being suppressed, 
at all events in all fonn.s which 
have existed since the Early 
Eocene period. The os magnum 
of the carpus articulates freely 
with the scaphoid. The allan- 
tois is largely developed, and 
’ the placenta, so far as known, 
is nondeciduate, the chorionic villi being either evenly diffu.sed or 
collected in groups or cotyledons (in Pecora). The testes descend 
into a scrotum. There is never an os penis. The uterus is 



Right Fore Foot of Indian 
Elephant. (X i-) 

U, ulna; /?, radius; c, cuneiform; 
/, lunar; sc, scaphoid; unciform; 
m, magnum; trapezoid ; fw, 
trapezium; / toV, first to fifth digit. 


bicornuatc. The teats arc usually few, and inguinal but may be 
numerous and abdominal (as in Suina), although they are nev er 
solely pectoral. The cerebral hemispheres in existing Ungulates 
are well convoluted, (E. L.*) 

UNICORN (Lat. unicornis^ for Gr. /iovoKcpiof, having one 
horn; Fr, licornc\ Ital. alicorno)y a fabulous beast, usually 
having the head and body of a horse, the hind legs of an ante- 
lope, the tail of a lion (sometimes horse’s tail), sometimes the 
beard of a goat, and as its chief feature a long, sharp, twisted 
horn, similar to the narwhal’s tusk, set in the middle of its 
forehead. The earliest description is that of Ctesias, who 
(Indicd opera, ed. Baehr, p. 254) states that there were in India 
white wild asses celebrated for their fleetness of foot, having 
on the forehead a horn a cubit and a half in length, coloured 
while, red and black; from the horn were made drinking 
cups which were a preventive of poisoning. Aristotle mentions 
{Hut. anim. ii. 1 ; He part. anim. iii. 2) two one-homed animals, 
the oryx, a kind of antelope, and “ the so-called Indian ass.” 
In Roman times Pliny {N.H. viii. 30; xi. 106) mentions the 
oryx, the Indian ass, and an Indian ox as one-homed; Aelian 
{Ik nai. anim. iii. 41 ; iv. 52), quoting Ctesias, adds that 
India produces also a one-horned horse, and says (xvi. 20) 
that the Monoccros was sometimes called Carcatonon, which 
may be a form of the Arabic Carcaddn, meaning rhinoceros 
(see Rev. W, Haughton, “ On the Unicorn of the Ancients,” 
in Annals and Mag. oj Natural History for 1862, p. 363). Strabo 
{lib. XV.) says that in India there were one-horned horses with 
stag-like heads. The origin of all these statements is probably 
to be found partly in the rhinoceros, which was well known 
to the ancients, and partly in the narwhal, specimens of the 
long tusk of which were probably brought home by travellers. 
The theory of a one-horned oryx would probably be drawn 
from the remembrance of a passing glimpse of an antelope in 
silhouette, or even of one which bad broken one horn ofl short 
in fighting, and E. Schrader [Siizungsheri elite d, kgl. preuss. 
Ahad. zu Berlin, 1892, p. and pi. 5) truces the idea 

of a onc-horned ox to the sculptures of Persepolis and other 
places, which Ctesias would probably have seen, in which the 
ox, represented in silhouette, has apparently only one horn. 
As India became better known, and it was realized that the 
unicorn was not found there, its place of abode was changed 
to Africa. 

The medieval conception of the unicorn as possessing great 
strength and fierceness may have been partly due to the fact 
that in certain pa.ssages of the Old Testament {e.g. Num. xxiii. 
22; Deut. xxxiii. 17; Job xxxix. 9-10) the Hebrew word 
R'em, now translated in the Revised Version ” wild ox,” ww 
translated in the Septuagint fiovo/ccpco?, in the Vulgate unicornis 
01 Rhinoceros y and in the Authorised Version ” unicorn,” though 
in Deut. xxxiii. 17 it obviously refers to a two-horned animal. 
The early commentators applied to this beast the classical 
attributes of the ^ovoKtpm {c.g. Isidore xii. 2, 12 tells how the 
unicorn has been known to worst the elephant in combat). 
There is also the passage in Aelian xvi. 20 which says that 
though as a rule savage and quarrelsome, even with females, 
the unicorn at mating time becomes very gentle to his mate, 
which is supposed to have given rise to the medieval idea that 
the unicorn is subdued to gentleness at the sight of a virgin, 
and will come and lay his head in her lap, which is the only 
means by which he can be caught on account of his swiftness 
and ferocity. This story is illustrated in the tapestry figured 
in Plate II. Fig. 10 of Embroidery, also on Pisanello’s medal 
of Cecilia Gonzaga (see J. de Foville, Pisanello et les medatlleurs 
italiens, 1909, p. 40), on the reverse of which is a young girl 
with a unicorn lying by her side, the unicorn here being repre- 
sented as a beautiful long-haired goat, with tke long horn in the 
middle of his brow. The idea was widely spread in the middle 
ages, and Lauchert {Geschichte des Physiologus, 1889) 
instances of its allegorical use, as t)j)ical not only of (Sirist 
and the Virgin, but also of the softening influence of love upon 
the fiercest of men, and a symbol of purity. As a decoration 
of drinking cups it symbolized the ancient belief in the efficacy 
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of the unicorji^s hom against poison, winch in England remained 
even in the time of ('harles II., though Sir E. Ray Lankester 
{Science from an Easy Chair, London, 1910, p. 127) mentions 
that a cup made of rhinoceros horn was then handed over to 
the koyal Society lor experiment, with the result of entirely 
disproving the superstition. In the court ceremonial c^France 
as late a.s 1789 instruments of “ unicorn's ” horn were still used 
ior testing the royal food for poison. So-called unicorns' lu/rns, 
or articles made of unicorn's horn, have always been souglit 
alter as “ curiosities some of them, like the cup mentioned 
above, were of rhinoceros liom; others, like the horn seen at 
Windsor by Heutzner, a German traveller, in i5()8 (see E. 
Idiipson, Animal-lore of Shakespeare's Time, p. 456), were prob- 
ably narwhals’ tusks. Another medieval legend about the 
unicorn is that when it stooped to drink from a pool its hom, 
dipping into the water, purified and rendered it sweet. The 
th^tional rivalry of the lion and the unicorn, which is generally 
considered to date at earliest from Ihc Union of England and 
Scotland, when the lion and the unicorn u[>pcared as the sup- 
porters of the royal arms, is referred to, curiously enough, in 
Spenser^s Faery Queene, ii. 5. 

In heraldry the unicorn was somdimes used as a device (see 
Hkhaldry, where two Ktvrdi^f^ familit's are enumerated who used 
the unicorn on their arms), but more Iretpienlly as a supporter, 
and subsists to the pruHCUil day as the left-hand supporter of the 
royal arms. 'I'liis position il assumed at the Union, the Scottish 
royal arms having previo si,’ been supported by two unicorns. 
The origin ol these is uncer' ’ Tin* unicorn first a])pears (r. 
as a single r.upporter, on two gold coins ol James III, of Scotland,' 
hence known as “ unicorns ” and “ half-unit. orns " (se(t lundsav, 
Comur,e 0/ ScoilamP pp. 1.15 T37 and jilate xui, hgs. 22-27). It is 
represented in a silling posUire, having round its neck u crown, to 
winch IS attached a t.iiain and ring, and holding the slueki Iw’tween 
its trout feet, Seton {Jmw and Ptacticc 0/ Hcraldrv m Scotland, 
Etlinburgh, p. 274, loot-note) suggests that the unicorn as n 

supporter may have been iiUroduotd inio St otland by the marriage 
ot Jami-s 1 with Jane IJeaulort, the 1 h'uu loi is as dukes of Somerset 
having used it a.s sticli ' However tins l>e, (lie unicorn I'lecame 
established by the end of the i^th centurv. J A Smith in “ Notes 
on Melrose Abbey " {Procccdini's oj Soi ictv 0/ W ntiqnaru^s ol Scotland, 
u 257) describes a table dated uu winch are sculptured the royal 
arms supported by two unicorns. I'he royal arms are also sup- 
ported by unicorns on the Great Seals ot Scotland from the time of 
(,2ueen Mary onwai (E (see AthUtsoii. DiplonuUa ScoHai\['>\iiio Ixxxviii. 
xc. xci.). At tlie Union, when the uiucorii liecaiiK' a supporter 
ol tlu' royal arms bolh ol hmgland and Scotland, a royal crown was 
added on the head of the unicorn, in addition to tin* crown with 
chain and ring round its neck (see Great Seal of Jamc's I. and VJ. 
in Andfcison, pi xcin ), but this crown was removed after the 
Hanoverian succession. In Ivnglund aft(‘i the Union the unicorn 
became the lett-hand supporter, but 111 Scotland, as late as 17O'', 

It was still pul on the right (StMon, 4t'2), and Scotland displayed 
f»reat reliutanec to alter this, or to remove the crown from the head 
ot the unicorn. SeUui tells us how m 183^, a petition was made 
It liivoiir, among other things, ol retaining the crown on the unicorn, 
but without liUQCjeas. The rule, howevei, that the unicorn is to be 
the left hand subpdrtor, uncrowned, is still sometimes ignored, and 
Seton states that -in tlie case ol seals, such as that ol the | 

Hom'd of ManufTCtureg,/wliich bear the Scottiali arms alone, the 
two unicoi;ns are rfUH kept^as supiiorters „ 

AuT‘iiQni,tiES. — There arc many treatises on the unicorn and other 
fabulous bcastM,* from the ibfh century onwards. Of tlie.se, p)od 
bibliogniphie4; are 'eivfp by I>rexler, s.v. Monnkervs, in Rosener's 
Lexicon, a!td *J>y W. Haughton m Annals and Maita^ine of 

Natural HiStf^ry 1^1802, p. 30^, “ On the Unicorn of the Ancients.” 

’ '• ■■ ‘ (C. R. PO 

UHIFOttnS. Tlve word “ uniform ” (Lat. umis, one, and 
forma, form), meaning adjertively homogeneous, is specifically 
used ujs^a substantive for the distinctive naval and military 
dress, which seryf^jj^ in its various styles, to give liomogeneity 
I lQ the several services, regiments and ranks. Although in 
a}\cient history we occakiunally meet with uniformed soldiers, 
such as the white and crimson Spanish regiments of Hannibal, 
it was not until the beginning of large standing armies that 
unilorms‘wei^ iotroduced in modern times. Before this, armed 
bodies were of two sorts, retainers and mercenarias, and while 
the former. often wore their master’s livery, the latter were 
dressed each according to his own taste or means. The absence 

' WttlenU'nt. ffcffoi Heraldry, p. 70, saw that it was also .so used 
bv Anni Holfivn and Iw Iho. earls ol Hertford. 


of uniforms accounts very largely for the significance attached 
to the colours and standards, which alone formed rallying points 
tor the soldier and h s comrades, and thus acquired the saored 
character which they have since possessed. A man who' left 
the colours wandered into the terrifying unknown, for there was 
nothing to distinguish friend and foe. Even if the generals 
luid ordered the men to wear some improvised badge such as a 
i.\ iig of leaves, or the shirt outside the coat, such badges as 
lluse were easily lost or taken off. The next step in advance 
was a scarf ol uniform colour, such us it is supposed was worn 
by the ** green,” “ yellow ” and other similarly-named brigades 
nf the Swedish army under Gustaviis Adolphus. This too was 
ea.sily removed, as in the example of the squire who at Edgehill 
put on the orange scarf ot the parliamentarians and with no 
more elaborate disguise succeeded in recapturing the lost royal 
standard from the hands of Essex’s own secretary. By this 
lime, in France at least, the general character of the clothes and 
accoutrements to be worn on various occasions were strictly 
regulated by orders. But uniformity of clothing was not to be 
expected so long as the “ enlistment ” system prevailed and 
soldiers came and went, were taken in and dismissed, at the 
beginning and end of every campaign. The beginnings ol 
uniform are therefore to be found in truly national armies, in 
the Indella of Gustavus, and he English armies of the Great 
Rebellion. In the earlier years ol the latter, though the richer 
colonels uniformed their men (as, for instance, the marquess of 
Newcastle's ‘‘ Whitecoats ” and the king’s own “ Bluecoats”), 
the rustics and the citizens turned out for war in their ordinary 
rough clothes, donning armour and sword-belt. But in 1645 
the parliament raised an army “ all it.s own ” for permanent 
service, and the colonels became officials rather than pro- 
prietors. The ‘‘new model” was cothed in the civilian 
co.stumc of the date- ample coat, waistcoat, breeches, stockings 
and shoe.s (in the ca.se of cavalry, boots) -but with the distinc- 
tive colour throughout the army of red and with regimental 
facing.s of various colours. The breeches were grey. Soon after- 
wards the helmet disappeared, and its place was taken by a 
grey broad-brimmed hat. From the coat was evolved the tunic 
(»f to-day, and the hat became the cocked hat of a later genera- 
tion, which has never altogether disappeared, and has indeed 
reverted to its original form in the now familiar slouch-hat.” 

For service in Ireland the red coat was exchanged for one ol 
ru.ssct colour, just as scarlet gave way to khaki for Indian 
service in the i()th century. 'Phe cavalry, however, wore buff 
leather coats and armour long after the infantry had abandoned 
them: tlic Austrians (see Plate I., line 1, No. 2), on accouDl of 
their Turkish wars, retained them longer than any. 

1’lius the principle ever siiu'c iollowed — uniform coat and 
variegated lacings — was established. T.iltle or nothing of 
senlimcnl led to this. By choice or convenience the majority 
of the corps out of which the new model was formed liad come 
to be dressed in red, with lacings according to the colonel’s 
taste, and it is a curious fact that in Austria sixty years after- 
wards events took the same course. The colonels there 
uniforming their men as they saw fit, had by tacit consent, 
probably to obtain “ wholesale ” prices, agreed upon a. service- 
able colour (pearl grey), and when in 1707 IVincekEugene 
procured the issue of uniform regulations, few line regitJaauits 
had to be reclothed. The preferences of the colonel 'were 
exhibited in the colour of the facings (Plate L, line i, fig. 3). 
In France, as in England and Austria, the cavalry’, as yet rather 
led by the wcaltliy classes than officered by the professional, 
was not uniformed upon an army system until after the in- 
fantry, But in 1688 six-sevenths of the French cavalry was 
uniformed in light grey with red facings; and about half the 
dragoon regiments had red uniforms and blue facings. Louvois, 
in creating a standing army, had introduced an infantry uni- 
form as a necessary consequence. The native French regiments 
had light grey coats, the Swiss red, the German black aod tlie 
Italian blue, with various facings. The French grey was 
probably decided upon, like the Austrian grey, as being a good 
^Service ” colour, which could be cheaolv manufactured fPlatel*. 
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line I, fig. i). Both these greys, howover, refined themselves 
in course of time into white. 

The hat and the long coat and breeches remained the uniform 
of line infantry almost everywhere up to the advent of the 
shako and the coatee about 1790-1820. The gradual evolution 
of these two garments, from the comfortable civilian clothes 
of 1690 to the stiff, precise military garments of 1790, can be 
traced in a few words. The brim of the felt hat was first looped 
up on one side for convenience, then, for appearance’ sake, on the 
other, and so became the three-cornered cocked hat, fringed 
with feathers, lace or braid, of Marlborough’s wars.^ Then 
came the fashion of looping up before and behind, which pro- 
duced the hat called the “ Khevenhiiller,’’ or the broadside-on 
cocked hat. Lastly, came the purely decorative, lace-looped 
“ fore-and-aft ” pattern, as worn in many states to-day. But 
before this came into vogue the cocked hat had practically dis- 
appeared from the ordinary ranks of all armies. It may be said 
that so long as the cocked hat survived in its simple, rank-and-file | 
form, uniforms retained much of their looseness. Though the long 
skirts that rendered greatcoats unnecessary were looped back, 
and the ample cuffs of Marlborough’s time were becoming 
narrower until they were at last sewn down to the sleeve, yet 
the military costume was in all essentials the e vil costume of the 
time — long coat, hat, sleeved waistcoat, breeches and gailers. 

But other influences were at work. 'J'he principal was the 
introduction into armies of Slavonic irregulars, which tended to 
restrict line infantry and cavalry to parade drill and to pitched 
battles in parade order. This, and their complete separation 
from the civil population, stiffened their costume until it became 
“ .soldierly.” Frederick the Great, indeed, could not have 
developed the infantry fire power that he needed if his soldiers 
had had tight sleeves, but in his old age the evil of sacrificing 
comfort to smartness attained a height which , erxeept in the 1 820- 
1840 period, was never surpassed. The figure of a Prussian 
fusilier, Plate I. hne i, No. 7 (in which by mistake a slung sword 
is shown) shows this process beginning. The stock has made 
its appearance, soon to stiffen into a cloth collar, under which, 
as if it were not already tight enough, another stock in due 
course came to l>e worn. The flapped cuffs, shown in the British 
figure No. 5, have become plain round cuffs, above which are 
embroidery stripes and buttons which at one time laced the 
flaps of the cuff together and now survive as the “ guard-stripe.” 
This may be called the first instance of the dummy adornments, 
which are so marked in modern full-dress uniforms. Similarly 
the former cloth turnback on the front of the coat has even in 
1756 been cut off, the buttons and embroidered loops that 
retained it being kept as decorations. 

Many of these specially military adornments were borrowed 
from the national costumes of the irregvdars themselves. Their 
head-gear in particular drf)ve out the ('ocked hat. The grena- 
dier cap, now a towering bearskin, was its first successful rival, 
the shako the next. The grenadier cap was, in the first in- 
stance, a limp conical cap (identical with the hussar cap), edged 
with fur and having a tassel at the end. Soon the fur became 
jnore prominent in the front, and the tail disappeared. Then 
the cloth mitre-cap (Plate L, line i, fig. 0) appeared. 'I’his was 
originally a field-service rap, with car-flaps and sunshade. But 
it stiffened about 1775 into a fur cap of the same shape (with 
which sometimes the o’d cloth tail is found), and this in turn 
evdved, through the fuller but still narrow and for ward -pointing 
bearskin of Peninsular days, into the great fur cap of grenadiers 
and fusiliers of the present time. The mitre-shaped cloth cap 
survives in a few Russian and Prussian regiments. As early 
as 1755, as the Prussian figure- shows, a conical leather cup with 
a large brass plate in front had come into existence. This held 
its ground for some time, and the grenadier cap of to-day in 
Russia and Prussia is a metal copy of the mitre field-service cap 
itself. A curious derivative of the low fur cap with a peak in 
front and a bag-tail behind worn by some 17th- and 18th-century 
grenadiers is the head-dress of the Russian horse-grenadiers. 

^ In the cavalry an iron-'framod skull-cap Wcis often worn under 
the cocked hat. 


Tlic peak has become the helmet, the for a " sausage *’ across 
the cap from ear to ear, and the back part of the hehnet is 
covered by the bag- tail. 

The Hungarian hussars introduced the jacket and the busby. 
The latter was originally a conical cap with fur edge, but the fur 
became higher until there was nothing left of the cap but the 
ornamental “ busby-bag ” of to-day. It would appear also as 
if the hussars brought the shako to western Europe. This is 
a conical, bell-topped, or cylindrical head-dress of stiff material, 
commonly leather. Its prototype, the tall cylindrical cap 
of the x8th-century hussars, was tilted on one side and wound 
round with a very narrow bag-tail, the last few inches of which, 
adorned with a tassel, hung down. But the shako itself succeeded, 
as nothing else succeeded, in being accepted by line infantry 
and cavalry, and after passing through numerous foims it 
remains in every army to-day, either as a low rigid cap 
(Germany, England and Austria), a stiffened or limp k6pi 
(France and Italy), or the flat-top^ peaked cap which is th« 
most common military head-dress of modem Europe. 

All these adjuncts came in the first phee from the national 
costume of imported auxiliaries. So also did the lancer cap, 
which, originally the Polish czapka, was a cylindrical cap, the 
upper part of which could be pushed up or down after the 
fashion of a bellows or accordion , with a square top. The original 
lorm is seen in Plate L, line 2, fig. 4, and the stiffened develop- 
ment of it in Pliite 1 ., line 3, fig. i. The British lancer cap(Plate 
11 ., line T, No. 2) has still a full middle portion, but in Austria and 
Germany this has dwindled to a very narrow neck (Plate H., line 
3, No. 0; PI it c IV., line i, No. 7\ The line infantry and cavalry 
coat, full-skirted in the first instance, retained its original length 
until about 1780, but from that time onwards (probably in most 
cases in the interests of the colonel’s pocket) it becomes, little 
by little, shorter and scantier (Plate I., line 2, Nos. 2, 3, and 5^, 
until at lust it is a “ coatee,” not as long as the present-day turac 
(Plate I., line 2, Nos. 6 and 8), or a swallow-tailed coat (Plate I., 
line 3, figs. 1-3). This, of course, did away with the protection 
afforded by the full skirt, and necessitated the introduction of 
the greatcoat, which even to-day in some cases is worn, without 
the tunic, over the “ vest that represents the sleeved waist- 
coal (Plate II., line 2, No. 3), formerly' worn under the long 
skirted coal. The white breeches and gaiters, retained to 
the last, gradually gave way to trousers and ankle boots in 
1800 1820. 

Meanwliile another form of head-dress, whida was purely 
military and owed nothing to Poland or Hungary, came into 
vogue. This was the helmet, which had disappeared from the 
infantry about 1650-1670, and the cavalry thirty^' years after- 
wards. It took two forms, both of which possessed some of the 
characteristics of ancient Greek and Roman helmets. These 
were a small helmet with sausage-shaped ornament from front 
to back, worn chiefly liy British light dragoons and artiflery 
(Plate I., line 2, fig. 7), and the towering crested helmet worn by 
the French, British and Austrians. The French cuirassiers and 
dragoons (Plate I., line 2, No. 3) had, and still have, long horse- 
hair tails dependent from the crest. The Austrian infantry 
helmet, worn with the white coat, similar to, but smaller than, 
that shown in Plate II., line 2, No. 5, had no ornament, but the 
British heavy cavalry helmet (Plate. I., line 2, No. 8) resembled 
that of the French. To-day, besides the French, the Austrian 
dragoons and Italian heavy cavalry have this form of helmet 
(Plate II., line 3, No. i, and Plate IV., line 2, No. 8). 

It has been said above that the coatee and the shako are the 
principal novelties in European military costumes of Napoleon’s 
time. To these should be added th • replacement of the gaitered 
breeches by trousers, and the adoption of hussar tfnd lancer 
uniforms of ever-growing sumptuousness, in which the comfort 
that had originally belonged to these national irregular costumes 
was entirely sacrificed. After Waterloo, indeed, all traces of 
the old-fashioned coat disappeared, and, except for the doubtful 
gain of tight-fitting " overalls,” the .soldier was more showy and 
worse off in comfort and convenience than ever before or since. 
One or two examples may be quoted. In George IV. ’s time 
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the coatees of the lifeguards were so tight that the men were 
unable to perform their sword exercise, and their crested helmet, 
surmounted by a “ sausage ’’ ornament, was so high that the 
swo.d could not be raised for a downward blow. The total 
height of the lancer cap with its plume (Plate I., line 3, No. 1) was 
about an arm’s length, and prints exist showing British lancers 
in a cap of which the square top is very nearly as broad as the 
wearer's shoulders. The hussar furred pelisse, originally worn 
over a jacket (Plate I., line j , fig. 4), and so worn by the Austrians 
to-day, had become a magnificently ernliroidcrcd and laced 
garment, always slung and never worn, and the old plain under- 
jacket had been loaded with buttons and lace, and differed from 
the pelisse only in the absence of fur. It was the Restoration 
era, too, that delighted to decorate uniforms with sewn-down 
imitations of the skirt pockets, turn-bark cuffs, &(., of thcold coat. 
This was, in short, the epoch of pure dandyism, and although 
some of its wilder extravagance^ were abolished between 1830 
and 1850, enough still remained when the British army took the 
field in the Crimea to bring about a sudden and violent reaction, 
in which the slovenliest dress was accounted the best. The 
dress icgulations of 1855 introduced the low “Albert” shako 
and the tunic, abolished the epaulette — an ornament which 
had grown in the i8th century out of a shoulder-cord that kept 
the belts in place and was decorated at the outer end with a 
few loose strands or tassels of embroidery - and made other 
changes which, without bringing back uniform to its original 
roominess and comfort, destroyed not only the dandyism of 
George IV. ’s time, but also the chastened finery of the JCarly 
Victorian uniforms (Plate I., line 3, No. 7). 

The tunic, accompanied by a spiked helmet of burgonet 
shape, had been introduced in Prussia and Russia about 1835. 
Russia was too poor to allow extravagance in dress, and 
Russians, clothed as they generally were in their great coats, had 
little incentive to aim at futile splendour. Both countries, 
however, and France and Austria likewise, passed through a 
period of tight, if unadorned, uniforms, before Algeria, Italy, 
and similar experiences brought about the abandonment of the 
swallow-tailed coatee. The French adopted the tunic in 1853, 
the Austrians in 1856, and in both countries the shako became 
smaller and lighter. From about 1880, when the spiked helmet 
replaced the low shako in l^ngland, no radical changes were made 


in full dress uniforms, except that the Russian army, aban- 
doning the German pattern uniforms formerly in vogue, adopted 
a national uniform which is simple, roomy, and exceedingly plain, 
even in full dress. In 1 906-1 Q09, however, this attempt to 
combine handsomeness and comfort was given up, full dresses 
being made more decorative, and light green-grey service 
dresses being introduced. Lastly, since the South African War 
and the development of infantry fire, the attempt to wear full 
dress uniform on active service has been practically given up. 
Great Britain first of all adopted the Indian khaki, and then a 
drab mixture for “ service dress,” and returned, after 150 years, 
to the civilian .style of field drc.ss, adopting the “ Norfolk jacket’* 
or shooting coat with spinal pleat and roomy pockets. Germany, 
Italy, the United States and other countiies have followed suit, 
though each has chosen its own shade, and the shades vary from 
light grey blue in Italy to deep olive drab in the United States^ 
The details of the present-day uniforms in the principal states 
aie given below. It might be stated, as a summary of modern 
uniforms, that Great Britain has most completely divorced 
service and full dress, and that in consequence her full dress is 
handsomer and her service dress plainer than those of any other 
country. Whether, for Furopean war at any rate, the oblitera- 
tion of regimental distinc Lions has not been carried too far, is 
open to question. The method adopted lor the Italian infantry 
would seem to give enough means of identification, without in- 
creasing visibility, and as this method was used by the British in 
the South African War, it will probably be revived in future wars* 

(iRr.A'r Bri'iatn 

The full dress uniforms of the British service in 1010 had 
not undergone any radical chanj'.e since the army reorganiza- 
tion of 1881. Many regiments had, however, resumed their 
original facings instead of the white common to all non-royal 
English regiments in the last twenty years cf the igth century. 
But the vScotlish icgiments maintained their ydlow or yellow-bnfl 
facings, and the single Irish regiment which is not " royal “ (the 
Connaught Rangers) its green. Rifle regiments had astrakhan 
busbies, nsembling m shape enlarged " glengarry ” ca]>s, with 
plume and lines. l)<*tails in all corps have been changed, lenclenng 
the uniforms more handsome. In September toi<' it was announced 
that the cloth helm<‘t would be replaced by a shako. 

Cavairv. - Household cavalry and dragoons wear singlc-brcasled 
tunics with gold buttons, cufls pointed with Austrian knot collars 
and shoulder-straps of the facings colour and w'hite pr mg on the 

front and the 'kirt-flaps. The 
household cavalry wear steel 
cuirasses in review order, and in 
undress tight-fittmg jackets and 
blue red strq^ed overalls. All 
wear steel or brass helmets, with 
drooping horsehair plumes, except 
the Scots Greys (2iid Dragoons), 
who have a grenadier bearskin 
with feather plume. All wear blue 
pantaloons and jack boots, except 
the household cavalry, who in 
full dress wear while leather 
breeches and high jack boots, 
reaching above the knee. The 
stripes on the pantaloons are 
yellow, (white in 2nd and 6th 
Dragoon Guards) , white belts^ and 
slings. See Plate 11 . . line t, 
figs. 4 and q. 

Lancers (Plate 11 ., line i. No. 
2) wear double-breasted tunics 
with gold buttons, and the front 
or " plastron," the peculiar mark 
of the lancer, varie.s in colour 
with the facings of the regiment. 
Lancers wear lancer caps (the 
Polish C7.apka) with drooping 
plumes. Pantal(^ns are blue, 
with yellow stripes (white in 
17th), boots as in the dragoons. 
Round the waist is a girdle of 
yellow and rrd, and the cap is 
secured to the collar of the tunic 
by yellow lines 


^ The ist T.ife Guaids have a 
red line, the 2nd a blue line, in 
the pouch belt. 


I 1st Life Guardi . • . 

j 2nd „ „ . . 

I Royal Horse Guards (Blues) 

j 1st Dragooa Guards (King’s) 

1 2nil „ „ 

» • • 

5 th 

6th „ • ' \ . (Carabineers) 

7th „ „ . . 

1st Royal r>ra4;oQ«iii . . 

2nd Dragoon# (Ststits fJr^s] 

6 th TnniskiHmg i >ragopnB i 



3rd Hussar*; 

!!t 

8th 
loth 
nth 
13th 
i^lh 
15th 
1 8th 
19th 
20th 


'I'unic. 

Facings. 

Helmet. 

Plume 

.Scarlet 

Blue 

Steel 

White 

Blue 

Red 


Red 

Scarlet 

Black 

Brass 



White 


Black 


Y ellow 


Black and red 


Blue 


White 

Blue 

Dark green 


Red and white 

While 


White 

Scarlet 

Black 


Black and white 


Blue 

Steel 

Black 



(I 3 carskin cap) 

White 

•• 

iTimrosr 

Steel 




Czapka (op. 


Blue 

Scarlet 

Scarlet 

Green 



Black 

Black .ind white 


’’ 

Scarlet 

Scarlet 

Scarlet 

biue 

* Blue j 

Black 

Blue 

White 

Whitt- 

White 

“ i 

Light blue 

Light blue 

M 



Uushv-huff 


Blue 

Nil ' ' 

Garter blue 

1 White 



! Yellow 

Scarlet 



Scark-t 

White 




WTiite over red 



^ J 

White over black 



Crimson 

White over crimson 



White 

White 



Yellow 1 




‘ Scarlet i 

Scarlet 



Blue 

White over red 



White 1 

White 



Crimson 

Y ellow 
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The undress cap is in all the above blue, with bands of various 
colours, amongst which the most noticeable is the white zigzag on 
a black background of the Scots Greys. 

Hussars (Plate I., line 1, figs, i and 3) wear a blue lackct, shorter 
than the ordinary tunic, braided with yellow or gold in front, 
along the back seams and on the collars and cufTs. They have no 
shoulder-straps, lacings or waist-belt. The 3rd Hussars wear, how- 
ever, scarlet, and the 13th white, collars, The distinctive head-dress 
is the cylindrical busby with an upright feather plume, lines, and 
a busby-bag on the right side. The ]iantalcK)n.s are blue, except for 
the r 1 th Hussars, who wear crimson. 1 )ouble stnpes on the trousers, 
yellow (white, 1 3th). The undress cap is a red peaked cap. Olheers’ 
*He.ssian boots have gold edging and boss. 

Infantry. The uniforms of the four Foot Guard regiments arc 
distinguished by the rufls, which have slashed Haps and buttons, 
by the blue shoulder-straps and by the embroidery patches on the 
collar, Cliff-flaps and skirts, which are analogous to the (jarde 
I.itzen of continental armies. The only uniform which could be 
mistaken for it is the Royal Marine Idght Infantry's (}*late IV. 
line 3, No. ii), which has also slashed flaps, but it has lewer and 
smaller embroidery patches and plain collars. All the Guard regi- 
ments wear scarlet tunics w-ith blue collars, shoulder-strap, and 
cuffs, bearskin caps, blue trousers with red piping (officers, red 
stripe). The regimental distinctions (Plate IT., line 2, Nos. 3 and 
0) are : Grenadiers Buttons eipially spaced, white plume, red 
cap-band. Coldstream — Buttons spaced 111 twos, red j)liimc. white 
cap-band. Scots- Buttons in threes, no plume, diced red and 
white cap-band. Irisli — Buttons m fours, green plume, green caji- 
band. All wear in undress the white jacket, which is the old sleeved 
waistcoat, and peaked cap. 

I'lie uniforms of tlie line infantry may be classed as Line, Light, 
Fusilier, Rifle, Lowland and Highland Scottish 'I he tunic in the 
first three is red, with pointed cuffs and collars of the facings colour 
(blue in Royal regiments, white in J-jiglish and Wedsli, yellow in 
Scottish, green in Irish, except where the older colours have been 
revived), red shoulder straps, gold buttons and white piping, blue 
trousers with hkI piping On the shoulder-strap in th(‘ case of the 
rank and tile is the regimental title, on the collar the regimental 
badge. The line inlantry hav<‘ a dark blue helmet (Plate II., line 
2, No. 7), with brass spike and ornaments; the light infantry a dark 
green helmet of the same pattern,' the fusiliers (Plate II., hue 2, 
fig. ,|) bear or racoon skin cap with hackle ])lume. In undress all 
ranks have a blue (green for light infantrv) peaked cap, with a 
black (royal reginicTits, scarlet, non-royal Irish, green) bund. Tlic 
nfle regiments (Plate II., line 2, No. S) w’ear xery dark green tunics 
and trousi rs without coloured cuffs or coHar.s. In the King's Itoyal 
r<ifles the scarhd juping and collar form a consjucuous distinction. 
The head-dre^ss of the ntle regiments is an astrakhan caj) with })liime 
(red and black, K.R.R., daik green and black, K.l.R. , black, Rifle 
Bngade), in undress a dark green jK'aketl cap. 

The Lowland and Highland ScoUish regiments xvear a .scarlet 
(Scottish Rifles, green) “ doulilel " with gauntlet culls (Plate II., 
line 2, Nos. 2 and 10.) In undress Highland regiments wear the 
while jacket. Highland regiments wear tartan kilt and plaid and 
sporran (varying with the regiments), diced hose tops and white 
spats; Lowland ngmients (also Scottish Rifles, Highland Light 
Infantry, and all mounted officers) tartan trew.s. The liead drp.ss of 
Highland regiments is a “ feather bonnet " — a loose fur cap of 
peculiar shape with hackle. The Highland T-iglit infantry wear a 
small .shako with a red and white diced band and bull. Ixiwlund 
regiments (except the Koval Scots Fusiliers) wear the Kilmarnock 
bonnet (Plate IT., line 2, No. 2). The Scottish Rifles have a shako 
with black drcxiping plume. The undress cap of all Scottish infantry 
IS the ■' glengarry." 

The full dre.ss of officers is similar to that of the men, but it is more 
ornamented (see below for badges of rank). In all Lnglish and Irish 
regiments clothed in scarlet a crimson waist -sash is worn by officers. 
Guards officers on ceremonial occa.sions wear a gold and crimson 
'.sa.sh. On the ctfllar and cuffs there are broad edgings of lace termi- 
nating in the case of the cuffs in a small Austrian knot. The rifle 
jacket is of hussar pattern with black embroidery and a black pouch 
blet (Plate II., line 2, fig. 8.) The Highland officer has a special 
pattern of sword; in full dress the basket-hilted claymore (so- 
called) or a plainer sword decorated with ribbon, on service a plain 
crosS"hilf(d sword. He has also a richly decorat<‘d dirk, a broad 
white baldnc, and a very full sash over the left shmildcr. Lowdand 
•fficers have also the shoulder belt and claymore, &c. 

R(y\ial ArtiUery.— T'hQ Royal Horse Artillery (Plate II., line i, 
fig. 7) wears an old-fashioned hussar uniform, consisting of busby 
with red bag and white plume, a blue jacket with 18 rows of gold 
braid and scarlet collar. I'rouscrs blue with red stripe. The Royal 
Field and Royal Garrison Artillery (Plate II., line 1, No. 8) wear a 
blur tunic with red collar and gold lacc (Austrian knot on the sleeve), 
blue trousers with red stripe, helmet with bra.s.s plate and ball orna- 
ment, waist-bolt and pouch- belt (white for men, gold for officers). 
The badge is either a grenade or a device of a field gun on its 
carnage. 


^ To be replaced by a shako. 
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Correiipunding Corpi and 

tlicir l.u iii)j;8 in 18(5. 
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Line Lifantry, hni'Jish 



and Wehh. 



Queen's (R. West Surrey) . 

Blue 

2nd, blue (S). 

Buffs (F.ast Kent) . 

Buff vellow 

3rd. buff (S). 

King's (Kvn (K. Lancaster) 

Blue 

4th, blue 

Royal Wanvickshire . 
King's Livrrjiool . 


oth. yellow (S). 

Yellow 

8th, Idue. 

Norfolk 

9th, yellow (S). 

Lincolnshire .... 

While 

Toth, yellow (S). 

T)evonshire 

Lincoln green 

nth, green. 

Suffolk 

I’rincc of Wales's Own 

Yellow 

12th, yelU)W. 

(West Yorks) . . . 

Buff yellow 

i.jth, buff (S). 

East Yorkshire. 

white 

yellow (S). 

Bedfordshire .... 


lOth, vellow (S). 

Leicestershire .... 
Princess of Wales’s Own 

- 

i/tli, white (S). 

(Yorkshire Regl ) 

Grass green 

iQth, gra.ss green. 

ChevShirc. ..... 

Bull yeJlow 

22nd, butt yt'llow. 

South Wales BoiyIctcts . 

Grass green 

2. 1 til, grass green (S). 

Gloucesh^rshire , 

White 

28th, yellow (S). 

61st, yellow (S). 

20th yellow (S). 
3(>th, go.sling green, 

Worcestershire .... 

- 

Jiast I,ancashire . 


30th, jialc yellow (S). 
5fjth, white (S). 

F.ast Surrey .... 

West Ruhne, (Duke of 


31st, buffs (S). 

7otb, black 

Wellington's) 

Scarlet 

3-;rd, red (S); 76th, 
red (S). 

Border 

White 

3jtli, yellow (S). 
3stl), green. 

Royal Sussex .... 

Blue 

33tli, ()iange(S). 

O')' 

Hampshire 

Yellow 

. ^ th. yellow (S). 
07th, yillow (S). 

South Staffordshire . 

White 

38th, yellow (S). 
8otb, yellow. 

Dorsetshire 

JTince ol Wales’s Volun- 

Grass green 

30th, grass green. 
54th, green (S). 

teers (S. J, a ncMshire) 

White 

,joth, buff yellow. 
S2nd, yellow (S). 

Welsh 


-jist, red (S). 

()9th, green. 

b'vsex 

Sherwood Foresters (Notts 

” 

44th, yellow (S). 
.'j(>th, purple (S). 

and 1 )erbv) .... 

,, 

.j sth, dark green (S). 

Jyoyal North Lancashire . 

}} 

47th, while (S) 

81st, buff (S). 

18th, buff 

38th. black. 

Norfhanijitonshiie. 

Princess Charlolte of 


Wales's Koyal Berkshire 

Blue 

40th. green 
(jOlh.goslmggni iS). 

* ( Hic*en 's Ow n ( R . W est K en1 ) 

1 mkc of Cambridge's Own 

” 

-,oth, black (S) 

97th, blue (S). 

(Middlesex) .... 

T.emon yellow 

57th, yellow. 

Wiltshire (Duke of Edin- 

77th. yellow (S). 

burgh’s Own) 

Buff yellow 

02nd, buff (S). 

0f)1 h. pale yellow 

Manchester 

prince of Wales’s North 

White 

(*pd, dark green (S). 
obtli, buff (S). 

Staffordshire. 


64th, black. 

98th, buff. 

York and Laneasliire . 


65 th, white; 84th, 

Line Infantry, Irish. 


yellow (S). 

Royal Irish Regt. 

Blue 

18th, blue. 

Connaught Rangers 

Green 

88th, yellow (S). 

941 h, green. 

Leinster Regt. (R. Cana- 

Blue 

(jooth and 109th 

dian) 


late II. Fast India 

Light Infantry. 

Prince Albert’s Somerset- 


Co.'s troops). 

shire 

Blue 

13th. yellow (S) 

Duke of Cornwall's 

White 

32iid. while; ,12nd, 
pale yellow' (S). 

Oxfordshire and Bucks 


43r;l, wh.to (S) 

52nd, buff (S). 
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I'.itiiiKs 

Lurrespunding ( orps nnd 
their l.ieintis in 10T5. 

(S r.iivcr tau‘.) | 

Jaght Infantry- -continued 

Blue 

1 

Yorksliire (King’s Own) . 

51st, grass green j 
(105111 if. E. India 
Co.'s trooj)s). 

Shropshne (the King's) . « 

II 

53rd, red; 65111, 1 

yellow- (S). 

Durham 

Dark grocn 

6Hlh, bottle green 
(S) (loOlli H.E. 
India tri.'.s 
Irocqis). 

Highland 

Buff yellow 

71st, butt (S); j 

74th, white. j 

FusiReri. 



Northumberland 

Go->]i ig green 

S 1 ll, gosling green (S) 

L'owil (City of London) . 

Blue 

/111, blue 

1 2 in ashire 

White 

2(i11i, yellow (S). 

Roy \ So ils 

Blue 

2ist, blmx 

Km.’.'iI W'elsh 


2jrd, blue. 

Royal Irish 


27 lll, bull (lohth 

l.atr 1 i.luisl India 
Co. \ troops). 

Ro/al Inniskillmg 

>) 

87th, giccii . 8«»lh 
black 

R'lyal Munster , , , . 

1) 

(loist and 104 111 
late H. htasi India 
( o.'s Iroojis) 

hoy ll Dublin .... 

> 1 

(102nd and in 31(1, 1 
l.il 11. bast Imlui ' 

( ’0 's troojis). 

Rifle. 


(Formerly 2MI) and 
qotli hue). 

( amei 0111:1 ns (Scottish Rifles) 

liark green 

King’s Ri.yal ..... 

Red 

Ooth Ki(l(‘s. i(.‘d 

Koval Irish 

1 )ark green 

(Formerly Kjrd and 
both limj 

Rillc Biigade 

Black 

03ih Rifle'S, black 

Line Infantry, 1 otoland 
Siottish. 



Royal Scots Lothian 

Blue 

ist, blue. 

King’s ( )wm Scottish Bor- 



den'i’i 

i» 

25th, blue. 

UighlundoYS. 



Black W^atch (Royal lirs.) , 


.jjud, blue; 73rd, 
datk gic(m 

Sealortli ... . . 

Buff vcllow' 

*; 211(1, yi'liow (S) 

Gordon 

Yellow- 

7 ,lh. yell'iw; 

02nd, yellow (S). 

Oueen's Own C.ainerou I Ir,^. . 
princess Louise'-. (Argyll and 

Blue 

1 

7<)ih, dark green, 
(list, vtdiow (S) 

Sulherlaiid Hr.s.) . 

j ^^1U,^^ 

1 (Mrd, yellow (S) 


h'ovut I' H^i-ncr'/s (Plate 11 2, No.^) Scarlei ttinir witli parter, 

blue culls and <.(dl n, yoUovv sliouldcr-cords and pipuif^, blue trouKors 
with red ^trii)c, ludirud wdh r^yal anus on plate, and sjhUo. Waist- 
belt white foriiieii, g^ild-l.u (id 1 ussia leallier lot ollueis, w ho wcjiralso 
a poiuh belt of uiipsia leathei with a wavy },<old Ikui in the centre 

v 4 )o;m' .S c’><:i(6’i (Idale J 1 . , line '2, JSo. 1). - liluefuna with white 
lacin}?s and whit(^ Helmet with ball mid pi i.ti-, trousers 

blue witli doiible white stnpe. Ollicers, pold bells Royal Annv 
Medical Corps. 1^1 u^itiforjif with inaj;;cn1n lrieinj;s: Army Veterinary 
Corps, blue with niafoon ta< jni's; Armv Ray (‘orps^ lilue witli yellow' 
fac'inpfs, Army'OrdnaficC Corps, bhu> with red facings. 1 he West India 
Re^inwnt (pegroe8)> wear a red sleeveless lachet over a white smock, 
baggy dark bUi^, trouijcrs^,.and around cap with white puggartie. 

The distiiijfuishing ipark of the staff oIIium in lull dress is the 
aiguillette and f^lie t'lckisl hat with ujinght or dioopmg ])liimv; 111 
undr(‘«is and swVidp'dress the red gorget patche.s on the collar. The 
full-dress unlfcirpis ol a peld niar Juil and a y,eneial olfucr aie show'n in 
Plate ll., line t, Nos. 5 and (j. 

H(id(*e^ m ollueis lane twisted gold shoulder-cords 

(except J’(K)t (luards, wdio wear a bhiecloth slioulder strap wit h lace 
edges) , on these i orda badges of rank an- worn as follow'S.; 2nd lieu- 
^tenant, heut'Mi in^ and cajitain, 1,2 and ^ stars; major, crowm; liein 
tuuiinl colonel, crow-n and stm; cnloiu l, crown and 1 stars; l^rr^adun*- 
gcMicral , crossed swords; genet als, swordandbnton crossed, and (majoi- 
genetrd star; (li'niten.mi ^^enei.d). eiown; (geneial), crown and star; 
neld marshal, crossed batons in a laurel wreath witli crow'ii above. 
In SCI \ ICC drcss fkhald), lioweva'r, the badges aie worn rn worsted 
on a slasjied flajt of the slecwe, coupled with rings of braid (i for a 
2nd lieutenant or li utenant , 2 for a cajhain, (!t:c.). Noii-comniiasioncd 
otlieeis wear chevrons (point d(>wiiw'ards) on the upper right arm; 
lance (.orporal or iicting bombardier, i ; corporal, 2; sergeant, 3; coloiir- 
tcrgiMTit, 3 chevrons and crossed colours; statf-sorgeanf, chevrons. 
Oa the lower part of tire lei t arm cbevronii (pomtup) arc worn as“ good 


conduct " badges. A sergeant-major is dnessed «« an ofi&cer, except 
that he has a crown on the lower part of fiie nght sleeve. There 
arc aPo b.idgi's ol proficitincy such as crossed rifles lor marksmen, 
a sjnir for rough-riders, a fleur-de-lys for scouts, cVc. 

Refiitncnfa' fCidf^es . — 7'he grenade ui vanous forms is worn by the 
Royal Artillery, the Clrcnadior Guai'ds and the Fusilier regiments. 
The figure ol Britannia was awarded to flic (9th) Norfolk regiment 
for gallantry at Ahnanca, 1707. I'hc White Horse of Hanover was 
giv('n to some regiments for service against the Jacobites. The Lion 
of England was awarded by William HI. to the King’s Own (Royal 
Lancaster) Regiment for services against the troops of James il. 
The Queen's (Royal West SiiiTey) Ke<iment wear a Pascliul Lamb, 
the badge of t'ath rme of Bragonjia, queen of Charles 11. The 
Dragon ol Wales figures among the badges of till the Welsh regiments. 
Sevcidl regiments wear a castle and key in memory of services at 
Gibraltar, others have a tiger for services in India and still more a 
sphinx for I'gyptian camjiaigns. The most general of all badges — 
tliougli not the most generally worn— is the “stripped" rose. Nearly 
all {'oqis jiossess several badges, which are combined in various ways. 

'J'he s[)ecial interest of these badges is that they arc peculiar to the 
BrUish army. Alfliough a badge of the branch (infantry, cavalry, 
tVc.) is common, no otiier army wears distinctive r(‘giinenlal (.levices. 

A lew debiils ol general jiractiec may be aided. All cavalry 
wear a luiiu li heP o\ ci the left shoulder. The enmson infantry 
sasli IS wont bv o/iicei.s round the waist and by sergeants across Bu' 
Ixjdy and ovfi the right shoulder. All ollicers and serg(.»auts who 
do not weal llu* sash, to vvhatc\'ei- branch they belong, have a pouch- 
bclf, the jiaticin oi course varying. Ankle boots (ami .sometimes 
lc.;gjn'-;s with them) are worn by (lisrnounted men. Swords, except 
in lli(‘ (ime ol Scoltisli intantr\’, are worn siisjiended by slings fiom 
a b('ll (the belt in mlantr^, nllcs and hussars being wajrn under the 
liinu or sash). On loreign service the unilorm is varied according 
to cin. urns lances, the most usual change lieing from the full die.ss 
hea l (li(“v-. to the wlnte helmet. 

'i'lie fall du'ss ol the territorial army vanes greatly, sometimes 
conforming exactly to the uniform of the corresjioiidmg regular units, 
sometimes keej ling Ui its original " Rifle '' chaiacler 111 grey or green 
ol various shade-). 'I'lie lalt(‘r conform to tlie rules of the dress 
oi “ Rides " {e g. wear pouch-belts instead of sashes), and the forim^r, 
though in manv cases tin* .silv(;r lace and ornaments of the old volun- 
firr ’lorce are retaimxl, to those Jur the regulars, the distinguislung 
mark 111 all cases being the letter “ T ” on the shoulder or collar. 
I'lie yeomanry cavalry is variously attired, some old regiments 
jioMsessmg nth old-fashioned hussar uniforms, others of recent 
lormation wearing “service'’ colours only, ^me regiments are 
dressed as diagoons, but the gre.at majority are hussars. The 
iutanljy and artillery ol the Honourable Artillery Company of 
London am dicssed somewhat after the fashion of the Ciienadier 
(iuatds and (he Ro>al llor&c .\riillery. 

Ihidrc.'ys (hnform^, - In “ walking-out ” order most troops wear 
the tunic. Household Cavalry and Dragoons with waist-belts and 
sw'ord-slings, huners with girdle (R.F. A. and Army Service Coqis 
also wcai* giidles inwalking-out order), infantry and all other branches 
cxcejit hussars with waist-hclt. Sergeants ol infantry wear the bash 
and .side arms, the latter privilege being accorded also to corporals 
of the guards regiments. While gloves arc worn by sergeants. 
Since the general introduction of khaki service dress, undress uni 
lot ms of led, blue, Ac., have mostly disappeared, but the liluesfjrgo 
“ juiiijier " IS still retained. Officers of mtiutry (except in hussars 
and Kiflex) have undress frock coats of various jial terns With these 
the sash cuitl slings ai'c worn, but with Uk* juniper and service frock, 
the “ Sam Browne “ er|inj)mcnt brown iculhei w’ai.^t-bnlt, frog and 
braces. Field officers have an edging ol Invud on the jieak ol the 
iindix'ss rajis, stall und general officers an oak-leai design. 

Scrim e Dress . — This, since the conclusion of the Bo(rr War, is 
universally khaki serge, ol shooting-cuat pattern, with a spinal pJoat 
and four large pockets, all buttons and badges are in bronze. It 
has a double collar. A peaked cap. breeches or trousers, and puttees 
of the .same colour are worn with it. The universal pattern great- 
coat and inacinlo.sh are also khaki coloured. The guards and staft 
officers, howevei, w'car a hglil grey oveicoat. 

Mess Dress, for olhcei'-, afler und rgoiiig various modifications, 
now' almost univensally comsislsof i\ jac':et wulh roll cxillar, w'aistcoat, 
and overalls and patent lenthei Wellington bools, (he cxilour.s 
lullow'ing in the main Iho.se of Ihe full dre.ss. 

D icmains to mention a few' of the many regimental distinctions, 
ft ill mg m Ihemselvcs vel of the greatest importance as fostoi ing 
rt‘gimentaJ jitide ami a.s vecallii;g .snocially gallant services in the old 
wars. The officers of the 7th liu.ssars and the Oxlordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Light Infantry wear linen culkirs with their 
undress uniforms The Royal Welsh Fusiliers have a bow' of black 
velvet (called a “ flash," this being an obsolete slang word for " wag ") 
sewn to the back of the collar a .survival of the old-fashioned methoiJ 
of tying the hair in a club queue, The offuers of ccrt-iin regiments, ui 
memory of severe losses, wear a black line in their gold lace. To com- 
memorate Cullodcn the sergeants of the Somersetshire Light Inlantry 
wear their sashes o\'(t the left shoulder as officers used to do. Until 
after the South African W'ar the only lusiliei regiment that w'ore 
plumed busbies was the Noithiimberland I'kisiliers; now, how’e\ cr, 
all fusiliers wear a hackle (m the order oi legiments shown m the 
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table: rod audwiute; white; primrose; white; white; grey; green; 
white and green; blue and green). The (zStli) Gloucestersliire regi- 
ment wears two badges on the helmet, to commemorate its havmg 
fought facing both ways, ranks back to back, at Alexandria in 1801. 

Indian Native Army. — The uniforms of the Indian army vary 
infinitely in details, owing to the dihiTont methods of tying the 
turban, dec., practised by difftjrent castes and tribes, and to the 
strictly regimental system of clotliing and equipping the soldier. 
But the infantry, cxcqit the Gurkha Rifles, have tunics of similar 
pattern, viz. long skirted, without collars, and (if scarlet) with 
round cufls, flaps and broad edgings on the front of the tumc of the 
facings colour. The trousers arc dark blue and wide, and spats are 
worn with them (Plate 111. , line 3, No. 4). Gurkhas (Plate HI. , hue 
3, No. 5) arc dressed as Rifles, exct-pi that their head-dress is a round 
cap. The pattern of cavalry uniform, which is generally followed 
whatever the colours and regimental distinctions, is shown on 
Plate 111., line 3, No. 

In the mam the dross of the native cavalry is dark blue. Five 
of the regiments wear rod, the three Madras corps French grey, the 
Hyderabad and one other green, and only three drab. One regi- 
ment, the ibt, wears a yellow uniform, being perhaps the only one 
so clothed m the world. 

Native artilhry units wear blue with red facings, native engineer 
units rod with blue lacings. The Queen's Own Ckirps of Guidos 
wears drab with retl facings. 

The greater part ol tlic infantry wears, in full dress, scarlet, the 
various lacings following no discovera le system, although certain 
groups of K'giments have a regular colour scheme. 

A large numher ol regiments are clothed in drab, and there are 
Gurkha and other niles m green; the remarkable Baluchi iinilorms 
(green and drab with baggy red trousers) are unique in the British 
Empire. 

The regiments of the Av.^tralian Commonwealth, with certain 
exi:eptions, wear khaki or drab with white facings and emu plume 
m the cavalry and green facings in the infantry. The same jinnciple 
is earned oul in other services, the intelligence corps having pale 
blue, the signal corps royal purple, the medical chocolate and the 
veterinary maroon facings. The artillery, engineers and army 
service con).s are dressed as llie torresp.ondmg branches of the home 
army. Alf the Canadian lories arc umlormed very similarly to the 
British army. The ()th bragoon Guards and the 13th JHussars are 
the models for the cavalr>g and line, rifle, highland and tusilnr 
uniforms are all represented, the dark rifle uniform predominating. 
In South Africa, a.s in Australia, khaki has become almost universal. 

France 

The Revolutionary simplification of the varied uniforms of 
th'- Ancien Rdgtme ha.s endured to the present day. Even in the 
various waves of flamboyant military fashions they have remained 
simple in the sense that all troops of an arm or branch were dressed 
practically alike, with none of the regimental diflercnces that 
England, deferring to tradition, and Ciermany, systematizing the 
ordre de hataillc to the last detail, preserved and introduced. 

The hne mfantry w e.irs a single- hi ea.sted blue tunic with red collar, 
a small red flap on the cuft, red epaulettes and gold buttons. The 
number of the regiment ajipears on a blue collar patch. I'he cap 
is a madder- red ke])!, witn blue band, brass grenade, tricolour 
cockade and a ball. The trousers are loose, madder-red, and worn 
either w'lth shoes and gaiters or with high ankle boots. The men 
usually march in the blue double-breasted greatcoat, under which 
is worn the jilain ue^te (Plate HI,, line 2, No. i). With this is 
worn a k^pi without ornaments and having the number in front. 
The offleers wear a luiuc of a different blue, almost black, otherwise, 
except for rank badges, it ls similar to the men's, epaulettes and 
braid, gold. The officers' lull dress k^ju has a golden ball and the 
trousers have a black Htri]ie (Plate III., line 1, No. 1). 

The chasseur battalions (PIat<‘ 111., line 2, No. 2) wear the same 
pattern of tunic as the line, but the collai’ and cuffs are self-coloured, 
the ejiaulettes green, the trousers grey-blue with yellow piping, 
k^pi dark blue with yellow eclgines and green ball, buttons, &c., silver. 
Chasseur ollicer.s are dressed as the men (with the usual officer's 
blue-black tunic), but have a diooping green plume. The Alpine 
battalions wear a plain, daik blue jumper and soft cap {h^ret) or tam- 
o'-shanter. Under the lurnper, which is usually half-open, they 
wear a light blue shawl round the waast. I'lic trousers are wide, 
dark blue knickerbockers, and puttees are worn with thorn. 

The Zouaves (Plate 111., line 1, No. 8) wear dark blue rod-trimmed 
jackets and waistcoats, with a light blue cummerbund, baggy red 
trousers with blue piping and dark blue or white spats. The head- 
dress is a red tasselled cap {ihichia). The " false* pockets " round 
wJiich the In aid I'lrcles on tlie front of the jacket are red for tlie 1st, 
white for the 2nd, yellow for the 3rd and blue for the 4tb Zouaves. 
Zouave officers have the ordinary officer's tunic, with blue-black 
collar and gold ornaments, but wear it unbuttoned (showing a red 
cummerbund) and without epaulettes. The cull is pointed and slit 
almost to the elbow, the edges of the slit being gold laced according 
to rank and h • \’ing a scarlet lining. Only tlie service k^pi is worn. 
The red trousers liave the usual black .stripe, and arc cut very wide. 

The Turcos are dressed similarly to the Zouaves, but with hght 
blue jackets and waistcoats, light blue or white trousers, red cummer- 


bund and yellow braid; the four regiments are distinguished among 
themselves in the same way as the four Zouave units. 'Their officera 
have a light blue tunic with yellow collar, Zouave cuff, red trousers 
with light blue .stripe; k6pi red, with li^ht blue band. 

The Foreign Legion is dressed as line mfantry, with certain nainor 
distinctions. The colonial (formerly marine) mfantry wears a 
double-breasted tunic with gold buttons, blue-grey trousers and 
dark blue k^pi with red piping, plain collar and cuffs. The full 
dress cap badge is an anchor. 

Cavalry. — Cuirassiers (Plato III,, line i, No. 3) wear dark blue 
tunics with red collars and cuff flaps, silver orn iments and steel 
cuirasses, steel helmet with bra.ss ornaments, black liorsehair tail, 
red " shaving-brush " at the front of this tail and another shaving- 
brush, of colour varying with the squadron, &c., on the left side of 
the helmet. The trousers are red (officers with dark blue stripes, 
men with blue piping). The number is borne on a blue collar patch. 
'I'he officers wear silver, the men red, epAuleltcs. Undress cap as 
infantry, silver-laced for officers. 

Hragoons wear blue tunics (the black-braidcd “ dolman," shown 
on Plate 111., line 1, No. 6, is gradually passing out of the service) 
with white collars and cuff flaps, silver buttons, &c., helmet as for 
cuirassiers, but without the “ shaving-brush " at the front of the 
horsehair tail, trousers red with dark blue stripe. The men wear 
shoulder-cords instead of epaulettes, and the officers only wear their 
silver epaulettes on ceremonial duties. The niim])er appears on a 
blue collar patch. Undress cap as lor cuirassiers. 

Chasseurs (henal (Pl.te Til , line i, No. 7) wear a light blue 
tunic or dolman (the latter black-braided) with silver buttons, red 
collars and cuff flaps. The trousers are red with light blue piping 
(two broad and one narrow light blue stnpes between for officers). 
The lull dress head-dress is a light blue shako, with dark green 
plume in full dress, coloured ball in other orders. The badge on 
the shako is a brass bugle. The kcpi is red with light blue Land 
and pifung (silver braid for officers). Number on the collar. 

Hussars aie dressed as chasseurs ci cheval, but with white braiding 
on the dolman instead of black, and self-coloured collar. The badge 
on the shako is an Austrian knot. 

The Chasseurs d’ A frique wear the half-open veste, which is light 
blue with yellow collar and edgings. The cuff is slit m the Zouave 
style, the visible lining being yellow. A red cummerbund is worn. 
The .shako is almost invariably worn with a white cover and neck 
curtain. The trousers are fed. Officers as the corresponding 
cluisseur olliceis m France, but with yellow instead of red collars, &c. 

'I'he native Algenan cavalry, the Spahis, wear national costume- 
red jacket with black braiding, red cummerbund, light blue wide 
trousers, and red morocco boots. Above this they wear a flowing 
red mantle of thick cloth, and over this mantle the ample white 
burnous, which covcts the head and shoulders. Their French officers 
wear a red tumc, wnth s» If-colonrt'd collar and cufls, gold buttons and 
epaulettes, number with cre.sccnt in gold on the collar, gold rings on 
cuff according to rank, trousers as for the hussars, Set, , in France. 

ArUUnv.- The rank and file wear blue tunics or dolmans (more 
usually, however, the veste). The dolman has black braiding but 
red shoulder- cord, and has red collar, with black patch and number, 
and red pointed cuffs; buttons, &c., gold. The trousers are dark 
blue, with two broad and one narrow red stripe. The k6pi is dark 
blue, with dark blue band and red ornaments, the full dress oap 
having a badge, in red, of crossed guns and grenade. Artillery 
officers wear a black-braided dolman (blue-black) with gold shoulder- 
cord and Austrian knot. Their k^pi has the artillery badge is 
brass gold braid, and a red plume, Plate HI., line i, iSlo. 5 shows 
an artillery olfirt-r .serving on the general staff. 

hiiQtneer^, daik blue tunic with gold buttons, black red-edged 
collar patches bearing number in red, black red-edged flap on cuffs; 
red epaulettes; trousers and k6pi as for artillery. Engineer officers 
have the same tunic as infantry, without facings, and the engineer 
badge (a cuirass and helmet) on the full dress k6i)i. 

Train (Army Service Corps), blue-grey dolman, black braided, 
wuth red collar, black braid on the cuff, and red shoulder-cord; 
infantry kepi, officers as officers of the chasseurs d cheval but with 
(.silver) Austrian knot on the sleeve, and red plume. Medical officers 
have dark blue dolman, red trousers with black stripe, and red 
collars and cuffs. Their distinctive marks are a wholly red k^pi 
(witli gold braid) , a white armlet with the red cross, Aesculapius' staff 
on the collar, gold-laced shoulder strap, and a curious pouch-belt 
which is entirely wrapped in a red cloth cover that buttons over it* 
Generals wear in lull dress the umlorm shown in Plate III., 
line I, No. 4, with some distinctions of rank. In undress they wear 
a dark b,ue jacket with black braiding, the black Austrian knot on 
the sleeve carrymg the .silver sta .s of rank; trousers red. with black 
stripe; k6pi red, with a bliu' band covered by gold, oak-leaf lace. 
General .staff officers (see Plate 111.^ line 1, No. 5) wear their regi- 
mental uniform, wuth gold or silver aiguilfi'ttes, and on the collar, 
instead of the regimental number, the thunderbolt badge of the 
staff, the badge or number b<‘ing removed also from the k6pL 
Their special distinctions arc the armlet and the plume, which vary 
according to the staff to which the officer belongs. 

Badges of A'a« A.— -General officers (on the epaulette or on tlie 
Austrian knot), one silver star for general of brigade, two for general 
of division. Other officers (rings on the cuff and k6pi band, or 
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strands of braid on the Austrian knot), i for sub-lioufenant, 2 for 
lieutenant, 3 for captain, lor commandant ^old and 2 silver) 
for licutenant-colonel, 5 loi colonel (Plate 111 ., lint* i.hf^s, j and 
Epaulettes: sub-lieulen uit, i with tnn^e on right shoulder and 
I scaleon left; lieutenant, trinped on left and scale on right shoiildei ; , 
caiitain, both fringed, commandant, as snb-ln utenant but with 
thicker fringe, lieut mant colonel and colonel, both with thick fringes 
(in the case ol the leutenaiit-tolonel tlie body is siPir]. 'I'he 
vertical braids of the kepi also vary accoidirm to lank. Jdeld oflicers 
as a rule wear in lull dress " shaving-brusli ” plumes insleid of a ball. 

Under-Officers. — 'I'he badge is a strijie ciossmg the lower half of 1 
the sleeve diagonally, lance-corjiorals 1, corporals 2 woist-ed stripi's; 
sergeants l, sergeant-majors 2 gold or silver stripes. The “adju- 
tant," who corresponds to the British sergeant-major, has a ring 
of lace, like an olhcer's, but nanower. 

Cll'.KMAN V 

The infantry of the Prussian Una id wear ‘-mglu breasted dark 
Prussian blue tunics with red jujung on fiont and skirt flaps, 
or gold buttons (1st and 5lh Foot C’.uards and Guard Idistliers .silvt r). 
whit(‘ belts (3rd or “ i'usilier " battalions and the Guard Fusdier-, 
black), red collars and cufis, sjiiked helmets with, m full dress, 
white plumes (Chiard Fusiliers black). Guard distinetion.s through- 
out Germany take the form of “ guard-stnpes,'’ cfillar stnjies of 
en^broidery, and similar strii)e> forming false Imttonlioles round the 
buttons on the cull, whether these are ol the “ Brandenburg " 
(plain flap with 3 Imttons), “ French " (slashed flap with 3 buttons), 
or '■ Swedish " (round cull with buttons along the top edge) pattern 

The 1st to .|th Foot Guards have two guard stnjies on the collar, 
Sv/edish cull with .stripes, and white, red, yellow and light blue 
(the ordinary Cierman mdicativi- setjucnce) shoulder straps. 'Ihe 
Guaid Fusiliers have the same uniform with yellow shoulder-stra]>s 
and plume and belt as stated above. 'I'he 1 st to <jth Grenadier Guards 
have double guard-.stnpus, red “ Brandenburg " cuffs with bine 
flaps and embroidered stripes, shoulder- stiaps coloured in the .same 
order as the Foot Guards, The stli F^oot Guards and sth Cirenadier 
Guards (of later formation) wear only a single guard-stripe; these 
return to wdute shoulder straps in the se(|uence, and both have the 
blue flap and sliijies Service caj> as in the line. For gala wear 
the 3rd battalion of the ist Foot Guaids, and all battalions ol (lie 
ist Grenadier Guards, wear the oFl imtie cap, once of cloth, but now 
become rigid and consisting of a metal liuiit plate and a .stiff lecl 
cap bclund it. 

The line infantry (other than Bavarians. Saxons, Wmlti-mlu rgers, 
vScc.) wear blue tunic with cold but tons, red piping, and red cullai. 
'I'he cufts, also red, are ol the “ Brandenburg pattern, plain round 
with a small red flap. The shoulder-straps biar the number, or 
cipher. The head-dress is a small black leather helmet with brass 
Urussian eagle badge and sjiike. 'I'he trousers are dark grey with 
led piping, the equi])meul ol black leather, the boots of Wellington 
fiattern (the trousers being tucked into them). The greatcoat is 
grey with shoiilder-slraps as on tunic and a collar patch of the cuff- 
flap colour. The service caji is a round cap witliout peak, dark blue 
With red band and piping, and two cockades, “ national " and 
“ imperial." Exceptions to those rules are : Prussian Grenadiers 
(Nos, 1 to 12) wear black horsehair plumes and white belts, Mecklen- 
burg Grenadiers No. Hq, Queen's Fusdiers No. ho, Brunswick regi- 
ment No, 02, 14.5th Prussian regiment, black plumes. 

The Prussian and quasi-F’russian portions of the army follow a 
clear rule as to the badge of the army corps. The infantry of each 
corps has shoulder-straps of uniform colour, and when a regiment 
changes its corps it changes its shoulder-strap. There is a further 
distinguishing mar^ gn the cuff-flap — 
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Except in regiments (such as the guards of the smaller states now 
numbered m the Jine of the army, and a few others) where the bine 
flap and guard -.stripes arc worn, the greater part of the Prussian 
regiments wear the historic red flap: buf there came a time when 
.the system of indicating regimental variations had tc be expanded, 
Md| thereafter (from No. 145 inclusive onwards) red and wdiite flaps 
were given alternately to new regiments, in such a way that there 
was one “ white " regimdht in each corps. The I. corps cm the 
Russian frontier, being further reinforced, n ceived one regiment 
with a yellow (isoth) and one with a light blue flap (1.51st). 
*' Guard *’ distinctions are worn by the Mecklenburg Grenadiers 
No. 89, double guard-stripe on collar, blue cuff-flap with red piping 
and embroider}'; by the 7th Prussian G.renadiers, single guard-stripe 
and blue flap with embroidery (edged with V. corjis colour); by the 
ist, 2nd, 3ra and 8th Prussian (ircnadiers and by the 80th Fusiliers 


(formerly the elector of Hesse's bodyguard), single guard-stripe, 
and embroidery on the ordinary red cuff -flap. 

'I'he infantry of Hesse-Darmstadt, Wurttemherg and Baden are 
similarly uniformed to those of Prussia, the distinctions being easily 
described. The five "Grand Ducal Hessian" regiments (115-118 
and i(»S) l)a\e not the corps (XVlll.) distinction, and have 
both slioulder- straps and cuH-llap of the same colour (red, white, 
light blue, yellow and led), the senior regiment, 115th (bod^^guard 
regiment), having double guard-stripe on the collar and guard 
patches on the flaj). A very mai'ked distinction is in the buttons, 
which are invariably silver, and in the hi liuet badge, which is a lion 
rampant. I'he first three regiments wear a lilack plume. 

Ol till- Wurttemherg infantry (XIII. coi]'S), the iigth and T2trd 
legimeiits (guards) wear the double giianl strijie, and tlic " Swedisli " 
eutf, also plumed helmets. 'I'he remainder have red shoulder- .straps 
and red eiifl-ll.ij)S edged with light blue, like the XV. army corps, 
and the onlv conspicuous distinction is the royal arms in.stead of the 
eagle on the helmet. 'I he 120th also wears the grenadier plume. 

Of the Baden regiments, the loiith and noth (guards and 
grenadiers) ha\e white plumes and while shout !er- straps, the loiflh 
having the Swedish cult with patches, the double guard-stripe, and 
silver buf Ions. 'J he remainder ha\ e yellow, n d, light blue and green 
shoulder straps : there is no edging to tlie flap. 'I'he only tlistin- 
guishing mark ior lhc.se is the Baden device (a griffin and a .sliulri) 
on the hclinel. 

'Fhe Saxon infantry, though assimilated to the F'russian in most 
respects, is distinguished by various well marked jieculiarities. y\ll 
.shoulder-.straps are sclf-coloiin d and edged vith red. All Saxon 
regiments have either the " Swedish " or more usually the so- 
called " German " plain round cufl (n-d), with Ivo buttons on back 
seam. 'I'he guard and grenadier regiim-nts, looth and loist, have 
black jihimes, double guard-stniies and “Swedish" culls. The 
helmet has an cight-poiiited bra.ss star. 'J lie To8th is a rifle regiment, 
and wears a green tumc with black red-fdged collr r and cults, dark 
grey trousers, ami a shako with black plume luojicd to one side in 
the Austrian fashion. 'I'lie service cap of this corps is green with 
black pi))ing and band. A peculiarity of the Saxons is that the 
bottom edges of the tunics are edged with red, as well as the front, 
and the .skirt flaps are very .short. 

'fhe Bavarian mfantrv has retained its historic light blue uniform, 
though in most details the Prussian model has been accepted. Tunic 
and trousers are light blue with red piping, red cuffs, collars and 
.shoulder-straps. 'Flie Bavarian bodyguard regiment has red collar 
with double guard-stnpe, red Sw-edish cufl with stripes, red shoulder- 
straps and silver buttons, but no plume. 'I'he line has gold buttons 
and ai»])ointmcnts and " Bramlc-nburg " culls, flaps edged according 
to the usual sequence (k corps* while, TI. none, III. yellow). 'I'he 
service caj) is light blue with red band and piping. Belts black. 

/aem and Sch\itzen.--l\\r Jager uniform is bright green, with 
red collars, piping and Swedish cuffs (Prussian Guard, double guard- 
stnpe and cufl- stripes), gold buttons, trousi'rs as for line, and a 
small shako with (hooping black plume. The Mecklenburg battalion 
No. 14, however, has light green collars, cuffs and shoulder-.straps 
edged with red, and double guard-stnpe and cufl-slrij^es. The 
Guard Schiitzen battalion (originally a Freiich-sjieaking roiiis from 
Neuchatel) has black collars and cuffs, edged with red shoulder- 
straps, double guard-stnjie and green red-edged " French " (?.c. 
slashed) cufi-flaps with stnpes; iind the Jflger battalions of the 
XTI. and XVIII. coqis have exactly the .same uniform as the 
Saxon Schiitzen regiment already mentioned, silver buttons being 
substituted for gold. The Bavarian Jiiger battalions have light 
blue uniforms with green facings, Swedish cufl, and shako. In 
all these the field cap is of the colour of the uniform, the band of 
the colour of the collar, the piping as on the tunic. 

Cavalry , — The heavy cavalry consists of the Prussian Garden <fu 
Corps and Guard Cuirassiers, the eieht line cuirassier regiments, and 
tlie Saxon and Bavarian " heavy cavalry. " In most of these cuirasses 
of black or bright iron or of brass (with or without breast decora- 
tions), and even cuirass-shaped remnants of the old buff coat, in 
richly decorated leather, are worn on ceremonial occasions The 
head-dress is a helmet of burgonet shape. The ordinary full dress 
of Prussian cuirassiers is a white long-skirted tumc (called a K oiler) 
with white shoulder-straps and collars, edged along the collar and 
down the front (which is hooked, not buttoned) with broad braid 
(white, with lines of the regimental colour). The Swedish cuffs, 
edged with similar braid, are of the regimental colour, of which 
colour there is also a patch on the collar and piping round the 
shoulder-straps and back seahis. In full dress white trousers, 
otherwise dark grey trousers with red piping, are w'orn. The 
undress tunic is dark blue of the ordinary buttoned pattern, but 
with braided cuffs, white shoulder-strap and collar-patch and braid 
as in full dress. The field cap i.s of the tunic colour w'ith band of 
the regimental colour, 'I'he belts are white. High i ack- boots are w < irn. 
The guard regiments have double guard-stripe and cut* strip'*-.. 

The Saxon heavy cavalry wears light olue braided cuirassier 
tunics, with brass scales instead of shoulder-straps, white piping, 
brass helmets with the Saxon star device, Swedish cuffs cut gaimtlet- 
wise, white or light blue trousers, light blue cap, and white bells, 
in the ist Guard regiment the collar and cuffs are white, the braid 
light blue and white, the helmet ornament a silver lion, the cap- 


' Not yet formed. 
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band white; in the 2nd Carabineers collar and cuffs black, braid 
black and white, helmet ornament a brass spike, cap-band black. 
The Bayanan heavy cavalry is dressed in efragoon fashion — light 
blue tunic, red facings, light blue collar edging, light blue trousers 
with red stripe, helmet with white plume, ist regiment has silver 
buttons, the 2nd gold 
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'J'he line dragoon regiments, other than those of Ohienburg 
M<‘cklenburg, Haden. Wurtlemberg, and Grand Ducal Hesse 
(Saxony and Havana have no dragoons) wear light blue tunics with 
collars, shoulder-btrajis (with number), piping and cuffs of the 
regimental ailour. The cutis are Swedish. 'I'lic trousers are blue- 
lilack without stripe. The helmet is black leather, very similar 
to the infantry helmet, with black horsehair plume. The regimental 
dHtiiictions follow a regular scheme thus : — 
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The 17th and r8th (Mecklenburg) have respectively scarlet 
facing.s and gold buttons, and black facings with silver buttons. 
They have the double guard strip' and cuff stripes. The 19th 
(Oldenburg) have the ordinary uiiifonn with black facings and 
silver buttons, but white shoulder-straps 
The Baden regiments (20, 21 and 22) have light blue uniforms 
with scarlet, yellow and black facings, light blue, light blue and 
red edgings, and silver buttons. They have white plumes in.stead 
of black, and the Baden (U*vice on the helmet. 'I'he Hessian regi- 
ments (23 and 24) have dark green tunics; the 2-inl have double 
giiard-strijie, cufl stripes and scarlet facings; the 24th the ordinary 
tunic with white facings, and both silver buttons. The WiirtttMU- 
bergers (25 and 20) have white and yellow facings respect ivrly. 
collar edging light blue, buttons gold and silver resjiectively ; the 
2-,th regiment has double guard-stripe and cuff strijics, and white 
plume. Belts arc white throughout, except m the Hessian units, 
whicli have black. 

1 he Prussian Guard r)ragoons have liglit blue uniforms and red 
facings, double guard-stnjics, and cult stripes. Buttons gold m 
the 1st, silver in the 2ud. White plumes. 

The uniforms of the eight Bavanan regiments of Chevau'/’f^fvs 
resemble tho.se of dragoons. They wear the black dragoon helnu’t 
and white pluiiK s, dark green tunics, trousers and undress ca]>, 
and white belts. They also have the dragoon cufts. Rut thev ha\’<* 
the double-brea.sted lancer tunic with front and piping of the 
regimental colour; crimson ist and 2ncl: pink ^rd and bth; scarlet 
4th and 5th; white 7th and 8th; the first of each pair having gold 
the second silver ornaments. ’ 

'rhe Lancers {Uiune}?) wear the usual lancer uniform of c/aiika, 
double-breasted tunic with plastron, and girdle. I'he trousers are 
dark grey the jilumo white. The girdle is of the uniform colour 
edged with the facings colour. The cuff is the .so-called " Polish " 
a round, slightly pointed cutl with a button (and where appropriate 
a guard-stripe) in the middle of the i)ointed portion. The collar 
IS edged with the uniform colour. Kcgimental distinctions in the 
line are as shown in table at the top of next column 

Guard Ulans : dark blue tunic with double guard-stripe and cuff 
stripes, and dark grey trousers; 1st, red facings, and piping, white 
turnback (piped red), white czapka; 2nd, scarlet facings and czapka; 
3ra, yellow facings and czapka. 

17th, 1 8th and 21st (Saxon), light blue tunics and trousers, 
enmaon facings, double guard-stnpes and cuff stripes, brass scales 
wlute piping. Czapkas white, crimson, light blue. Undress caps 
White. 19th and 20th (Wiirttemberg). dark blue uniforms, dark grey I 
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trousers, facings and czapkas scarlet in igth, yellow in 20th. 19th 
double guard-.stripe and cuff stripe. Ornaments silver, ist and 2nd 
Bavanan Ulans, dark green tunics and trousers, crimson facings and 
czapkas, white belts instead of girdles; 1st gold, 2nd silver ornamenls,^ 
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• 'J’hose two regiment!, li.ivi- wliiu- pipin g. 


The Hussars are very richly dressed, many haring the slung 
pelisse. The front cuffs, back seams and collar are braided. '1 he 
busby is low and slightly conical, the busby-bag hanging over 
towards the back on the left side. On the front of the busby are 
various decorations. Bound the waist is a white girdle intertwined 
with the colours of the state to which the regiment belongs. A 
plain shoulder-cord is worn. The trousers are dark grey with lace 
stripe. Tiio He.ssian boots have embroidered top and boss. The 
five .senior regiments preserve the unu.sual colours indicative of 
their irregular origin. The remaindcT are clothed in dark and light 
blue, or green. All wear a white (gold or silver officers) ])ouch belt 
white plumes. The undress cap Is of the colour of the tunic, witli 
various bands. 
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Ihe 17th Brunswick Hussars, jueservmg the memory of the 
fffack Rrunswickers of the Na]H>] conic wars, have black uniforms 
(no pchsse), with gold lace and rid busby-bag. The 18th and 19th 
(Saxon) Hussars have light blue tunics and trousers (no pelisse) 
with gold and silver lace and red and crimson busby-bags respec- 
tively. No information is available as to the 20th Hussars formed 
in November 1010. ' 

The Jd^ers zu Pferd (mounted rifles) have a green-grey tunic 
and trousers of cuirassier cut, with green collars, Swedish cuffs 
shoulder-slrai>s, and ppiing, green-grey cap, brown belts and a 
black helmet of cuirassier ]>attern. The buttons are silver. The 
broad cuira.ssier braid on collar, front and cuffs is green, with white 
lines in the ist. red in the 2nd, yellow 3rd, light blue 4th’(the normal 
sequence), black 5th. The edgings of the shoulder-straps are 
similarly white, red, Scl\ The “ .staff orderlies " wear the same 
uniform, with certain di'viations, in particular yellow and green 
braid, gold buttons, and white undress cap. 

The machine gun detachments wear a grey uniform with red 
Swedish cuffs (giiard-strijies and cufl stripes in the Guard corps), 
collar, shoiilder-straj) and piping. The head-dre.ss is the Jager 
shako, and the whole uniform is 0/ J ager type, so much so that the 
2nd Guard detachment has the black collar and “ French " cuff 
ol the Gardeachiltrev. 

The field artillery has the dark blue tunic with red piping, black 
collar and Swedish cuffs, gold appointments, and dark grey trousers 
without stripe. The helmet has a ball ornament. The cap is blue 
with black band. The Guard regiments have double guard-stnpes 
and cuff stnpes and a white plume—shoulder-straps, white for 
ist, red for 2nd, yellow for 3rd, light blue for 4th regiment. In the 
field artillery at large the shoulder-straps are of the corps colour. 
The Bavanan, two Wiirttemberg, one Baden and two Hessian regi 
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ments have white or black (Bavarians red) plumes, otherwise as for a 
“ red " Prussian coips. The Mecklenburg artillery has silver buttons. 
The Saxon held artillery uniform ls altogether different, consisting of 
green tunics with red collars and Swedish cufis, gold appoiiitincnts, 
red edgings, and black plume (horse artillery have a brass scale). 
Prussian and Bavarian held artillery have white belts, others black. 

The foot arfillerv. which has white shoulder-straps, is didinguislied 
from the field by the black Brandenburg cull with plain blue hap 
(Guard Swedish full, guai d-stnpes, ttc.) and by a r< d truusei piping. 
The Saxon foot artillery is distinguished from the lieki by the ball 
ornament instead ol plume, and tlie " German " cuh. Belts black 
(Guard and Bavarians white). Bavarian foot artillery as Prussian, 
but wu'th a spiked lielmet and black cuff hap, red edged. 

Tliti pioneers have the same uniform as artillery, but with silver 
buttons and appointments. The shoulder-.stTaps are red, the 
helmet is spikeef (Guards, blaik jiliiine) d'he tufis arc black, red- 
edged, Swedish. Saxon pioneers as field aitillery, but with “ Ger- 
man '* cuff. The “ eemununication troops" wear similar uniforms 
with spe cial badges, sonu' hav ing the Jiiger shako. The Train (army 
.service corjis) has dark blue dragoon uniforms with light blue facings 
and black plumes; Saxons, however, have light blue with black 
facings. Medical officers and liospital corps w'car blue uniforms 
with blue collars and cults and reel edgings; stretcher bearers^ &c., 
blue with magenta facings and silver buttons, tV'c. 

Rank Badges (a). — Non-commissioned officers : lance- corjioral 
a button on each side of the collar. Cor]iorals and sergeants gold 
or silver lace on the collar and cuffs, small jiatches of the national 
colours on the collar patches of the greatcoat. Sergeants are 
distinguished from corporals by a button to the collai'. 'J'here are 
numerous minor dislint lions on the sword knots, lancc jiennons, 
hussar girdles, &c. Sergeant-majors have a narrow ring of lace on 
the I lift in addition to the broad under-ofiicei 's ring; and on the 
greatcoat jiatch two small national pat (dies. Aspirant officers 
wear the uniform of their non-rommissioned rank with some ot 
the officer’s distinctions, (h) Officers : The distinctive mark of 
the commissioned officer is the shoulder-piece (epaulette or cord). 
The epaulette is almosf alw'ays silver and is worn as a " .scale." 
i.f. without fringe, b}’ captains and sulialtern.s, with a fine fiinge 
by field officers and with a thivk fringe by general oKiccrs. Tlie 
ranks within e*aeli class aie distinguisfied by '•mall stars on the 
circle of (lie ejiaulette, lieutenant, major and nuijor-general, no star; 
first lieutenant, lieuteiuint-colonel and lieuteiiaiit-generaJ, one st«ir; 
captain, colonel and general, two stars A colonel general has 
three stars and a field marshal cro.ssed batons. The number or 
ciphei IS also worn by all regimental oIIk'cis. The l>ody of the 
epaulette is usually of Die same colour as the shoulder-.strap of the 
rank and file The .shoulder cord tor captains and snlialterns is 
made up of straight strqis ol silver laie, that loi field ollicers is of 
tvvi.sted .silver! cords, that ol general olheeis is (.i.>mj>osi‘d ol 1\v(j cold 
cords and one of silvei and colours inteiwined. In all those, lines of 
the national colours are inlerwoven wuth the silver. Badges, 
numbeis, Ac., as on the (‘paiilette. A silver waist-sash (slab officers 
and adjutants shoulder sash) is w'(.)rn by all combatant officers 
(exeqd hussars, who have girdles). An interesting suivival of 
earlier uniforms is foinul in the full dress of genet al offners. The 
tunic buttons below the waist, and w hile on the left bhoulder there 
ia only a narrow silver cord, on the right the thick cord of gold, 
silver and coloured silks is extended to form an aiguillctto. The 
aiguillette IS also worn on the right slionider by .start officers and 
some others. A univer.sal custom, winch is also a survival, is 
for all ranks to w'car sword knots, even w'llh the bayonet. 

The new service dress is a loose-fitting " field-grey " uniform, 
except in ,/ug(4'.<;,.inachme gun detachments and J ciders zu Pferd, 
who w'txir grey-green fielcl dress. 

’ '• . A^stria-IIunoaky 

The iniantly uniform.s, since the abandonment of the his- 
tone wliito after iSW.), have been of a very quiet shade of 
dark blue, a»d; the Jaijfngs colours are more varied than those 
of any other army., Jhc " (rcrman,” that is Austrian, infantry 
weals m full dresft* » dork blue single- breasted tunic, light blue 
trousets, and ^'JSltiCk leaifher slialto w'lth doulile eaglcr and a metM 
ball oniamehf. The 'Wpiipment is black On the shoulders are 
strajis tenniiiating in rolls or " wings," all of the regimental colour, 
as are the collar and tlie (" German ”) cuffs. In mau.hing or 
service dress the tunic is rejilaced by a hooked jacket or blouse 
MTitli plain cults, no shouldwr-straps, unci only collar luitciies of the 
jTegiiuuiital colony The trousers aie turned up over or tucked into 
a higli ankle boot The field caj) is of cloth, cvlmdrical, with Haps 
butbming in front Hungarian infantry weaas tlie same tumc 
but has a silver or w h te ‘embroidered device in front of the cuff. 
The trousers are tight pantaloons, with a yellow p'ping and " Aiis- 
tj-ian " — xjearlly H \mgar*an knots. Ollicers of infantry have no 
shoulder -cords or sitran-s. Tlie lull dre.ss siiako and the collar are 
ornamented with Ixiaia or lac.e according to ranlc A yellow waast- 
sasU IS worn. Hungarian uffiter.s are clresscd as Austrian except 
for the tunic cuff ornannemt. In other resjiects both the tunic and 
the blouse ai'e similar to the men's. Jagers wear a broad-bnnimed 
tcl t hat with cock 's leatln'r jiluBie on the left. The tunic, trousers and 
cap ire green*grey ; the Imth^s gold; cutis, cohar, sliouldei ornament 


and piping in full dress, and collar patch and piping in undress, 
green. Officers wear the waist-sash and double gre^ stripes on 
the trousers. All officers m undress wear plain dark grey trousers 
and dai'k grey cylindrical cloth cap, both in the line and the J kgers. 
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I dragoons w’car light blue juclnts with collar and cuffs of n'gimeni .il 
colour and narrow white or gold shoulder cord, red trousc'rs, blat k 
crest' d helmets (gilded crests for officers), and slung pdisse exactly 
similar to the jacket except that the collar and cuffs an* of lilaclc fui 
The jacket is not merely an ornament, but is frefjuently worn, 
serving as a tunic. The field cap of the rank and file is red, s]inpc(i 
as for infantry, but without peak. Belts brown. The facings are — 
dark red ist and 3rd, black 2nd and 6th, grass green 4th and ()th, 
impenal yellow 5th and 12th, sul})hnr y< Ilow 7lh and loth, scarlet 
8th and nth, madder red T3th and 14th, wffiite 1 5th. Silver bul Ions 
I, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, TT, T3; gold 3, 8, 0, 10, 14, 15, 

Hnssar« wear dark or light blue lackets and iielisses, the former 
braided, the latter braided and edged with black fur. The trousers 
are rod with gold " Austrian " knots and pij ing (all hussars are 
Hungarian) and the boots have the usual hussar braid. The head- 
dress IS a shako with black " shaving-brush " plume. Regimental 
distinctions an* as follows : — 
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Lancers {Uhkins, who do not carry lances) wear the lancer cap 
[czapka] with black plume looped luick, and geld ornaments, light 
l)liie double-bicasted lancer tunics (slung on the shoulder as polis'^os) 
with madder red cuffs and piping -but no " plastron "- black for 
(_ollar and gold shoulder- cord. The jacket is j-lain, light blue, 
with bn ast and skirt pockets and flaps edged red, red collar and 
cuffs, no shoulder corcL The trousers are red. Regimental di.stinc- 
tious -to]) of the czapha, imjxTial yellow 1st and 6th, dark green 
2iid ami 7th, madder 3rd and 8th, white 4111, light blue 5th, cherry 
iith, daik blue 12th and 13th. Gold buttons ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
5th and T2lh; silver (Ah, 7th, 81 h, lilh and r3th. 

All cavalry oflic.ers wear gold or sih er pouch-belLs; in undress dark 
grey trou.sers and cap are worn. Men's undress cap as for dragoons. 
All (.avalry men carry the carbine slung and have brown bells. 

Artillery wear maroon tunics, light blue trousers, red collars, 
cuffs, shoulder-straps and vmgs, light biue cap, shako with black 
plume looped back. Fortress artillery have a red stripe in the 
trousers, technical artillery tie dressed as field, but with dark grey 
trousers and cap and without plume. Buttons gold. On the jack^ 
the whole C(jllar is red. Ollicers wear pouch-belts as cavalry, and 
in undress the usual grey tirouBees and caip. 

luigmeers have an infantry uniform, but in the J&ger colours, 
grey and green. Train (A.S.C ) as artillery, but with light blue 
facuigs and red trousers wiith cap. Their shako has do plume. 
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Thp staff wears a dark green tunic, short-waisted, double- brenst^l 
and piped all round with red. The collar and cuffs are red (cuffs 
black tor general staff), i)uttons and laec usually gold. 'I'ho tronaers 
arc dark grey, pi]>ed rerl (in some cases with stri])es of yellow and 
red). The gcnt'ral stall weans the waist-sash; the adjutant |.eneraTb 
branch, aides-de-cimp, <S:c., the same sash over the shoulder (as 
indeed all adjutants wear it in Germany and Austria). The cocked 
hat IS small and has a green leather plume. General othcfTs 
ordinarily wear dark grey trousers with double red stripe, pearl- 
grey tunics, cocked liats and waisl-sash; their collars and cults are 
red. Insjiector-generals of artillery and engineers w’t*ar the colours ol 
their arm (brown anrl [Tiger grey), in court dress, however, Au.strian 
generals wear the old white tunic and red, gold-laced trousers; 
Hunganan generals an elaborate red hussar dress, with nuhite pclis.se. 

Rank is shown by stars and lace on the collar. Lance-corporal, 
corjioral and sergeant have i, 2 and 3 worsted stars; second lieu- 
tenant, first lieutenant and captain t, 2, and 3 gokl or silver j^tars; 
major, Jieub'iiant-coloni'I and colonel 1, 2 and t stars on a gold 
laced collar; major-general, lieutenant, field marshal and gener^ (or 
FddLCMqmenitcr) i, 2. or 3 stars on laced collar, 

Russia 

The figures in Plate III repiescnt the uniforms of TQ05. 
Since that time the attempt to combine bright colours with the 
loos(Miess and comfort of service dress has been abandoned, and tlu* 
troojis have received a more handsome lull dre.ss and a grey-green 
field dress Little information as to the details ol the new uniforms 
has been published. The ordinary infantry uniform was a double- 
breasted hooked tunic of dark green cloth, daik green trousers and 
cap (in full dress a round lur caji). With a tew exceptions, details 
of facings, tVe., followed well-marked rule-. The number of the 
regiment apjieared on the cap, that of the division on the shoulder- 
strap. The two legiments of the tsI brigade in each division wore 
red shoulder-straps, the two of the 2nd brigade blue. The ir.t 
regiment had a red cap band and red collar patches, the .md blue, the 
3rd white and the ^th green. It i.s not known how far this has 
b(‘(‘n modified of late yi ai's. Regiments with royal colonels -m-chief 
wear ciphers on the shoulder-strap, and some iiave double guard- 
si rijies on the collar. In winter a heavy grey- brown greatcoat 
is worn, usually with a loose sheepskin lining and a fur-ltiied hood. 
1‘he grenadiers are distinguished by yellow shoulder .straps (with a 
■arrow edging of red, blue, white and yellow, according to the 
division). The Guards wear closely fitting tunics, with guard stripes 
on the collars and cuff-flaps. In 1 he 1 st ( iuard division tlie shoulder- 
straps and jiijung are red and whitt*, in the 2nd red and led, in the 
3rd yellow and yellow respecfivelv. The cuff-flaps are red in ist, 
and 2nd, yellow in 3rd division. 'I'he colour of the collars und cuffs 
vanes accoidiiig to the order ol regiriKTit within the divisicm. 
'J'he Pavlovsky regiment wears, instead of the fur cap, the old mitre- 
cap in bras*? and stiff red cloth. 

Rifles wear the universal pattern uniform with plain cap-band 
and collar and crimson .shoulder-straps. The Finland Rifles have 
light blue instead of crimson, and the Guard Rifles have double 
guard .stripes and stripes on the ciift-flap (or Swcdi.sn cuff). 

lane dragoons wear a darlc groim silver or gold Inittoned tunic, 
double breasted, groy-blue trousers and knee boots. The cap, 
which was peaked, and had a dark green band, was, in 1905, red for 
the i.st, blue for the 2Tid, and white for the 3rd regiment of each 
division, the same colours appearing on the collar patches, piping 
and shoulder-straps. The regimental numla*r (or colonel-in-cluef'.s 
•ipber) afipears on the shoulder-strap. The fur cap i.s in shape a 
tnincated cone, the body ol the cap being of the colour of the lacings 
and the sides of fur. A few regiments had &]jecial distinctions. 

The cuirassiers (guards) wear in full dre.ss white cuirassier 
■niforms with brass lielmets and eagles, and in field order dark 
green tunics and while caps. 'J'ho trousers are grey-blue with red 
stripe. The Horse Grenadiers wear dark green lancer tunic with 
red facing.s, double guard stripe and cuff-stripe, rod girdles and dark 
grey trousers with red stripes. They wear ejiaulettes and the 
•urious grenadier cap mentioned above. The Guard Dragoons 
are dressed as the Horse Grenadier^, but with the dragoon busby 
and red shoulder-straps. '1 he Guard Lancors wear a lanccr uniform 
resembling the German, blue with scarlet facings, lancer cajis and 
grey blue trousers. The top of the czapka is scarlet and yellow for 
the respective regiments. 'Pho Emperor’s Hus.sars wear scarlet 
tunics and blue trousers, and the Grodno Hii.ssars dark green tunics 
anfJ crim.son trousers (scePlafe III., line 2, No. 7), with busby, red 
busby bag and wdiite plume; girdles scarlet and blue and green 
and white, and braid yellow and white resj^ectively. 

'I'he artillery tunic, trousers and cap arc dark green, the piping 
and shoulder-strap red. The Guard Artillery ha.s black collar and 
cuffs, red-edged. I'he engmeers are distmguished from artillery by 
their having silver buttons and appointments instead of gold. 

Thu greater part of the Cossacks wear a lon«, loo.se caltan. This, 
in the Don, Ural and Astrakhan contingents is dark blue, in the resit, 
except as numtioned below, dark green. Cossacks wear no spurs, 
Iwt use a whip. As for the facias, the Don regiments have plain, 
and the other bW regiments crimson and yellow shoulder-straps 
respectively, and tfhe green regiments havered, yellow or hght blue. 
The head-dre.ss is a conical lambskin cap, with cloth top, or a blue 
or green cap with band of the regimental colour. The Caucasus 
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regimen t.H, however, wear a more distinctly nativiribl uniform, com 
sisting of a dark brown, collarlees caftan, cut away 1 e hwv the throat 
to show a waistcoat, scarlet for -Kuban and bhie lor 'llei'ck rogaments 
(Plate III., hue *2, No. 0). The .shoulder-strapH aie of the colour 
this waistcoat. The Caucasus regiments ahvay.s wear the full head- 
dress aifllMiever the ticld tap. The Guard Co.ssacks have short 
tunic.s (scarlet, hght Muc and dark red) with guard -^tripes on collai: 
and cuffs, and caps of the same colours, 'these wear .«j)urs beside® 
carrying wfup.s. 'Phe (‘.ossiuks of the tsar's tscort weax' a .scarlet 
caftan wlge i with gold braid, white waistcoat and dark bluo 
trousers. 'Phe t'ossack artillery wears green unifoTiiib of Cossack 
cut, with red lacings. 

- Hadges of rank ore as fallows • Non-commissioned officers, one- 
Iwo or threi* stripes of braiul across the shoulder strap; sergeant- 
major, a stripe of gold lacc across tlie shoulder sfraj). In and above 
the rank of corporal, gold lace is worn on the collar and cuffs as m 
Germany. Officers wear broad cloth (ri-d, blue, Ac.) shoulder-straps 
nearly coven il by .strips of silver or {.old lace; on these appear the 
number or cipher and stars ol rank— subalterns one, two and three, 
second captams four and si'iiior captains none. In tiiese ranks the 
clothof the. shniilder-straj) shows in one narrow .^trip tlirough the lace. 
In theheld ranks, tin- cloth, covered by three bars of lace, .shows two 
strips and the same scHjuence is followed ’ heutenant-colonel, tluvo 
stars; eolonel, none. In general officers’ uniforms tlie lace entirely 
covers the cloth, und the stars number two for a major- general, 
thre.- for lieutenant-general and none Jor a full gt neral. 

Italy 

The universal colour in full dress and undress coats is a dark, 
flat blue, iaintly tinged with purjde. Cienerals, cavalry and infantry 
(except wear bluo-{;rcv trousers and silver ornaments; staff 

officers, artillery and engmeorh dark blue trousers and gold ornaments. 

The coat, whether tnnic or frock, has a staml and fall collar, on 
the comers of which invariably figures a five-poinfed silver or white 
star. The cuffs are slightly pointed, except lor cavalrv. The full- 
dress head-dress is a low cloth shako, the undress throughout a 
kepi. Generals wear only the kepi. The tunic, double-breasted 
for officers and single-breasted lor rank and file, is cul very short, 
and has little piping. Officers have plain blue shoulder-straps 
with .stars showing rank. A wliitc collar is worn under the coat 
collar liy all ranks. Officers have a blue frock, witli black braid 
and plain cuffs. 

Inianlry have silver buttons and (rank and file) red-edged 
shoulder strajis and shoulder wings, blue-grey trousers with red 
piping (officers, double stnpe). The shako is blue with red piping 
(officers, silver braid), silver device and cockade; tlw k6pi (in the 
rank and file pointed back and front and pressed down at the sides) 
is similar in colour, &c., to the men's shako. 'J'Jie belts are black. 
The Grenadier brigade alone has red collars and cuffs, all others 
are self coloured (red edge to cuff). The greatcoat is light blue- 
grey, single-breasted and unadorned except for shoulder wings. 
Wliite or Holland gaiters are worn with tlve blue uniform. The 
brigades are distinguished by gorget patches of the brigade colours, 
upon which the star is worn. Officers wear a shoulder sash of 
light blue, and in full dress silver epaulettes. 

Cavalr\'. — Line cavalry have hght coloured collars, cuffs and 
shoulder-strap edges, silver buttons, and blue-grey trousers with 
double black stnpe (officens, of the facings colour). Regimental 
distinctions are given in the table. The full head dress is a singularly 
handsome helmet, partly black, p.irtly bnght steel, with a tall swan- 
neck crest (see Plate IV., hues 1,2, fag. 8) and on the front a broad 
w^te cross. I'hc nndress cap ls a kepi with piping as in table. 
On the men’s shoulder* straps is a silver grenade. The lancers 
{Lanzteri) have coat and trousers as hne cavalry with regimental 
distinctions given below. On the men's shoulder-straps are crossed 
lances. The head-dress is a fur cap, adorned with crossed lances 
and chain in silver. It has also a cockade and a small upright 
plume. The crossed lances appear also on the k^pi. The light 
horse {Cavalle^teri) have a simUar coat and trousers, except that 
the collar has a flame- shaped patch. Shoulder-strap, full head- 
dress and k6])i as for Ikncers, with a bugle instead of lances. All 
cavalry have brown bandolk'rs over the left shoulder. 

Artillery^ gold buttons, dark blue trousers, with yellow piping 
(officers, double yellow stripe). Ollicers' tunics have black ycliow- 
odged collars and cuffs, men’s a black yellow-cdgcd collar patch, 
and yellow edgings on the collars, shoulder-straps and cuff. The 
badge of the held artillery on shako, k6pi and men's shoulder-straps 
IS gold evoBsed guns; that of the horse and mountain, a gold grenade; 
fortress artillery are dres.sed practically as field. The shako has 
gold badge and short upright plume (horse artillery loug black 
plume, looped back on the right side) ; the k6pi piping is yellow. 
Gold epaulettes and hght blue sash arc worn by officers, and in the 
Iiorso artillery a pouch-belt as well. Lngincefs have the artillery 
uniform but with red piping, &c., instead of yellow, and badge of 
crossed axes. The departmental corjis wear, as a rule, black facings 
with hght blue piping, differing amopgst themselves in details. 

The famous mYsaslien (light infantry) have the infantry tunic 
and frock with gold buttons, &c. (oiheers in full dress, epaulettes), 
dark blue trouser.s with crimson stripe. Officers have crimson cuffs, 
all rank.s a blue red-edged collar, with crimson flame patch. The 
distinctive feature is the dark, wide-brimmed, slouch hat with a 
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large drooping cock's feather plume. The Alpine infantry {Alpim) 
have a black felt hat with saver device and eagle feather, tunic, 
trousers and k6pi with green instead of red l)il>ing Ihioughout. 
Officers wear black collar with green flame patch and green cults. 



Collar. 

Cuff. 

Piping, 

Line. 

1 Nice 

2 Piedmont 

3 Savoy .... 

4 (ienoa .... 

Crimson 

Red 

( Black , red ) 

\ edged f 
Yellow 

Crimson 

Red 

Black 

Yellow 

Crimson 

Red 

Vellow 

1 

5 Novara .... 

6 Aosta 

7 Milan 

8 Montebello . 

q Flon'tice .... 
10 Victor I'.mmanuel 11 . 

White 

Red 

Crimson 
Green 
Orange 
Yellow 1 

] 

1 

1 

Black 

1 As collar 


■ 

Collar. 

Flame 

jiatcb. 

( Tffif. 

Piping. 

].v;ht ] loi'se. 





II Foejua 

Red 

Black 

Red 

Red 

12 Salu//o 

Yellow 

,, 

Black 

Y'ellow 

13 Motilriratc) 

Black 

Crimson 

,, 

C't’im.son 

14 Alrssandna . 

r» 

( )range 


Orange 

15 l.odi . 

Red 

Black 


Red 

If) Liu ui . . 

White 



Mhite 

17 Crserta . . 

Black 

Ited 

R’ed 

Red 

18 Piaeen.'u . 

Green 

Black 

Black 

Green 

10 Guides 

Lt. blue 

White 

Lf blue 1 

White 

20 Ronu* . 

Black 


Black 


2 T Padua . 

Crimson 

Black ' 

,, 

CriiTis* n 

22 C'atani.i 

< >rang<‘ 



Ora nee 

23 Huiiibert i. . 1 

White 

Lf. blue 

wiute 

While 

24 Vicenza . , j 


h'ed 

•• 

Red 


General oificers have a single-bi east eel tuna with black ^ el vet 
collar and cutis laced with silver, red piping, silver shoulder- stra])s. 
and silver buttons. Frock, trou.sers, <\-c . as shown on Plate* IV., 
line 2, No. 3. StafI offu ers wear light blue collar and cufts, dark 
blue trousers with gold stripe and shako somi'what as for artilleiy 
officers They wear the usual light blue .shoulder sash, but over the 
left, instead of, as in the armv at large, over the right shoulder. 

The new service dress is blue-grev, regimental distinctions as 
on the officer's fiock and k6pi in all arms. Infantry e()uij)monl 
IS shown on Plate IV.,line2, No. 9. The cavalry 1 end dress is a round 
grev helmet. 

Rank Uadt^rs, — Non-commissioned officers : lied or silver chevrons 
above the cuff, and small distinctions on the shako. Officers : 
On the shoulder-stra]), i, 2 and ^ .silver stars for vsubalterns and 
captains, the same with narrow .silver edging round the strap for 
held ofiicers, i, 2 or 3 gold stars on a silver shouldei -strap for general 
officers; on the shako, silver or gold rings round llie upper part, 
on the kepi rings round the lower part of the cap, i, 2 or 3 for 
company officers, i broader ring and i, 2 or 3 for field officers. On 
the general'?! k^pi* there. is a red, silver-embroidered band wuth i, 
2 or 3 rings above. 

* • ^ . y2<iTED States 

The uniforms, though ‘recent changes have largely deprived 
them of- their character, still in some respects follow the* French 
fashion iijion whiuh they were originally modelled. The helmet, 
worn until' 189^ indeed showed no trace of French influence — it 
was simply a niere showy parade head dress. The French k6pi, 
worn during and 'after the Civil War, has been abolished and replaced 
by a taj) w’hwjfi'; 3 Fikc the full-dress cap now worn,- boars .some 
re»emhlanccTo the Japanese cap. Bui the long-skirted bluefuniC, 
the general's “ chapeau," the sergeant's and coqioral's long pointed 
chevrons still survive to recall the (dd uniforms, and one or two of 
the innovations, the rank badges on the sleeve, arc also French. 

Infantry Officers, ^ull dress - universal pattern tunic (dark blue, 
^double-breasted with thick gold .shoulder- cord) with light blue, 
goW-laced collar, light blue trousers with white stripe, badges 
of rank and branch on .sleeve. Universal pattern full dress peaked 
cap .(stiff blue cloth, gdld-edgcd baud, and eagle badge, with 
light blue band). Undress : universal pattern frock (dark blue, 
single-breasted, braided black and liooked; across the shoulder, 
flat loops edged with (j:old lace and bearing rank badges); shoulder 
loop light blue; plain collar with U.S, and branch badge in 
gold; trousers as in full dress. Sword belt under the frock, slings 
brown leather. Cap, of the same shape as full-dress cap but with 
plain black braid band. A white undress of similar pattern is worn in 
hot clLnates*. Service dress (olive drab or light khaki). Coat, 


single-breasted, four pockets, stand and fall collar, bronze buttons 
and ornaments. Brown wai.stbclt and braces, somewhat similar 
to Briti.sh " Sam Browne," but with sword slings. Peaked cap, 
plain olive drab or khaki, with bionze eagle badge. Slouch hat, 
grey, with gold and black twisted cord. 

Evening dress and mess dress, blue, with shoulder-cords and 
rank marks as in lull dress, blue trousers. Greatcoat, univer'-al 
pattern, khaki with horn buttons; rank-marks in black braid on 
the sleeve, branch badge in bronze. 

Cavalry officers as infantry, but with yellow collai, cap-band and 
trousers stripes as full dress and branch badge. 

Artillery officers as infantry, but with red collar, cap-band and 
trousers stripes, and branch badge. 

Engineer officers as infantry, but branch badge, red ground with 
white edges on full dress collar and caj). Full-dress trousers, dark 
blue with red, white-edged stripe; undress, light blue with t(M 
.stripe. In full dress engineer officers have the 55j^ecial distinction 
of wearing red skirt flaps with white line and gold edge. Signal 
C orps, as infantry, but with branch badge and salmon collar, cap- 
band, S:c, Signal oflicers, alone in the army, wear a pouch-belt . 
this IS of black leather — crimson leather for the chief of the corjis — 
with gold api>ointments. Ordname Corps, as infantry, but dark 
blue red-edged trousers stripes, &c., and branch badge. Medical, as 
infantry, but with magenta stripes, &c. , and branch badge. 

irenerals and Maff Officers. — Major-generals (and with a third 
star lieutenant-generals), dark blue double-breasted tunic with 
buttons in threes, and culls and collar of Idack velvet ornamented 
with oak leal gold embroidery, above the cuffs two silver stars; 
gold epaulettes and aigmllette, wide yellow waist .sash; dark blue 
trou.sers with two gold stripes . slings, and waist-belt if w'ora, 
crimson leather with gold strijics. “ Chapeau " or cocked hat 
(French pattern) black felt with black feather edging and gold 
ornament ; lull-dress ca]), universal pattern, with black velvet band, 
embroidered on band and peak as on full-dress culls. Uiidre.sb: 
bliK- frock, double-breasted, w-ith buttons in threes, " stand and 
fall " collar with U.S. in gold; rank marks on .shoulder loops; 
plain dark blue trousers, universal pattern undress cajis with oak- 
leaves on thejiealv only. White undress uniform is .similar, Bnga- 
dier-generals, as major generals with the following dislinetjon.s : 
one star on the sleeve or shoulder-loop, narrow yellow sash, luittons 
in pans, plain black .strap instead of crimson waist-luslt (with, how- 
ever, crimson and gold slings). Service dress and overcoats (all 
general officers) universal pattern : on tlic .slouch hat a gold rord 
instead ol black and gold. Evening and mess dress, uiiivct^al 
jialtern, wifh cuffs, collar and ejiaulettes as in full dress, teitain 
general officers who are chiefs of departments wear some of the 
di.stmctions of their brancli; thus the adjutant-general, the (juarler- 
master-gt‘iieral, <S:c., wear the branch badge below the star., the 
chief of engineers the scarlet engineer skirt flaj), the chief of aitilh-ry 
a crimson waist-sash insfead of yellow. In undress these otiicers 
have a ground ol their branch colour instead ol dark blue cni the 
shoulder loops. Staff offuers are 111 the mam uiiilormed in the 
.same way as those ol inlantrv, but wear dark blue trousers (in full 
dress a gold .stripe), bl.nck and gold belts and slings, branch badge 
on sleeve, and full-drc*ss ccjllars, lull dress cap-bands and umlrc^ss 
shoulder loops of the branch colour. 

ttran h and Line liad^cs. — (k*rieral staff, a .silver star, decorated 
with eagle device; inspector-general's department, sword and 
“ lasccs" crossed mwieath, gold; adjutaiit-gcnorarsdejurliiu'nl, yold 
shield with U.S. arms; cj uartenna.sfei-generaTs department, sword 
and key cros.sc?d, surmounfed by eagle, over a wheel, gold; ordnance, 
grenade; commissary or subsistence, silver crescent; infantry, gold 
crossed rifles; cavalry, gold crossed swords; artillery, gold crossed 
guns; engineers, silver castle; signal Cf)rj)s, crossed flags and torch; 
medical, winged Aesculapius stall. Aides-de-camj> wc'ai a shielci 
like the adjutant general's but in red, white and blue enamel and 
surmountocl by an eagle; adjutants, cjuartermasters, commissaries, 
< 5 fcc., of the combatant arms wear a shield, sword and key, descent, 
&c., under the guns, swords, tSec. , ol the r(‘j’inient or loqis. 

Branch and Arm Colours -Infantry, light blue; cavalry, yellow; 
artillery, red; engineers, red with while edge; signal corjjs, salmon 
with white edge; (|uartermastor's department, yellow uclirc*; ord- 
nance, blue with crimson edge; otlier staffs and ch'partments, light 
blue; medical, magenta; geiu^ral .staff, dark blue. 

Badcics of Ranh. — Officers: general, lieutenant general, major- 
general, brigadier-general, stars 4, 3, 2, and i 1 espectively , in all 
ordc‘rs of dress. Other officers, in undress, silver on a shoulder 
loop of coloured cloth according to branch; colonel, .spread t'agle; 
lieutenant -colonel, pair of oak-leaf sprigs; major as lieutenant- 
colonel but in gold; captain, two pairs of bars ; ist lieutenant, one 
pair of bars; 2nd lieutenant, no badge: in full dress, evening di ess and 
greatcoat, colonel fivefold, lieutenant-colonel fourfold, major three- 
fold, captain twofold, ist lieutenant single Austrian knot ol narrow 
gold braid, 2nd lieutenant no Austrian knot. Field officers have 
black leather waist-belt and slings completely covered with gold 
braid, and also oak -leaf embroidery on the peak of the full-dress 
cap. Captains and lieutenants have similar belts, but with four 
gold braids only; in the infantry, cavalry, artillery and engineers 
the intervening spaces (''lights") are coloured light blue, yellow, 
&c. , while in other cases the black leather is allowed to appear. 
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Enlisted men are dressed simdarly to officers, with the following 
differences : tunic with dark blue cufls, collar and shoulder-straps. 
The collar is edged top and bottom, the .shoulder-straps all round 
and the cufl.s along the top edge with yellow for cavalry, light blue 
lor infantry, &.c. The badge of the branch in brass is on the collar. 
Line.s are worn (aiguillette fashion) as an additional decoration; 
these are of the branch colours. The trousers are light blue, with, 
in full dress, stnpes of branch colours. The white undress, service 
dre.^s and greatcoat are similar to those for othcers, with certain 
distinctions in detail. The full-dress cap i.s of the officers' pattern, 
but the band is dark blue, edged with the branch or arm colour 
above and below, and the badge is brass in a white metal wreath. 
The slouch hat has a cord of the branch colours. Rank marks of 
non-commissioned officers are long, graceful chevron.s (inherited 
from France) pointing upwards, t, a and 3 for lance-coqioral.s, 
corporals and sergeants, 3 with diamond star, &c,,for "first sei- 
geants " and corres[)onding ranks, 3 with the lower ends connected 
by bars or arcs of tlie chevron material for stTgeant -majors and 
staff -.sergeant.s. In full dress these chevrons are ol the colour of 
the branch facing.s, in service dress of khaki embroidery. 

^aval Uniforms. — The full-dress coat of British naval officers 
is a dark blue double-breasted swallow-tailed coat with gold button.s, 
lace and epaulettes, a white gold-edged slashed flap on the slecvi* 
with rings ol lace showing rank. j)ark blue trousers with gold 
stripes, and black silk cocked hat. The undre.ss coats are frock 
coat, which may be worn with epaulettes, and double breasted 
jumper, both having jilain cufl.s vMth rings of gold lace. The 
undress cap is a pealced cap with gold budge. Certain petty oflicers 
wear blue pimpers, the rest and the sailors wear sailors' dre.ss (Piute 
IV., line No. 7). White is worn in the tropics, with white pith 
helmets 111 the case of oflicers and broad -brimmed straw liats in 
that ot the sailors. Koval Marine Artillery and Royal Marine 
Light Iniantrvaie dressed as artillery and infantry of the army, 
with certain distinctions: they may always be recogni/ed by the 
badge of a glolie within a laurel wreath (Plate IV., line 3. No. 1 ). 

Officers' Rank Marks.- (a) On the ejiaulctte: Batons in laurel 
wreath and crown, admiral of the fleet . crown, swoid and baton 
crossed, and 1, 2, 3 stai.s, rear admiral, vice admiral, admiral, 
anchor and crown, with o, r, 2, .stars, commander, junior captain, 
senior cajitain; anchor and siar, .senior lieutenant; anchor, junior 
lieutenant, anchor on fringeless epaulette, sub lieutenant {!>} On 
the .slei've (in all onleis ol dress cxccjit white, and gieatcoat)' l-'lag 
oflictM’s, broad gold nng with 1,2, 3, 4 nairuw rings (the uppermost 
with a curl) for rear-admiial, vice-admiral, tVc. ; other oflicers, 1, 2, 
2 with narrower ring betwi-en, 3 and 4 for .sub-lieutenant, |unior 
lieutenant, senioi lieutenant, coinniander and caplain. (c) Shoulder 
slrajis in greatcoat and white undiess, blue strap with liars and curl 
a.s on sleeve in other ordeis, except Hag (ilficer-., who have gold-laced 
shoulder'.straj) with rank marks as on ('paulette. Non combatant 
branches have not the " cuil," and between the gold bars or rings 
there are " lights " or .strijies of various colours according to liranch 
The Koyal Naval Reserve officers have siirilar lanls inmL, but, 
instead of bar.s of jdain lace, a tliin twi.st of goid 'itibroidery, and 
an o\al badge surrounding the anchoi on the ejiaulelte-. 

'the uniforms ol other navie.s aie very .similar to tho.se of the 
British. The old-iashioned lacket worn over the .sailor blouse, 
and the ronspiviious white lajx'ls of the full dress coat, aie the 
principal ju-culianties of the German navy. 'J'he Spanish naval 
officer has red lajids. A very marked jieculiarity of the Austrian 
uavy IS that the officers, dressed in all oilier respects .similarly to 
the naval officers of other countries, have the military tunic. The 
marines, where tliev exist, conform to the infantry of the respective 
land forces in most respects; the German marines, however, wear 
the Jager shako, and navy-blue uniforms with white collars and 
cufls (Plate IV., line 3, No. 3). 

Sec Colonel C. Walton, British Army, and British regimental 
hisp/ries; Ottenfeld and Teuber, Oesterreichs Armey, Richard 
Knotel, Vniformen-Kundc] R. Nevill, British Militarv Prints', 
Lienhardt and Humbert, Les Uniformes de VArmh Eranearsc; 
British Dre.ss Regulations, 1822, 1834, 1H4O, 1855-18O4, 1874, 1883, 
1891 and 1904; Lavi.ssc, .Sac au Dos; and Moritz Kulil's handbooks 
of the German, Austrian, Russian, Italian and French army uniforms 
of the present day. The jiarticulars given of the Uniled State.s 
army uniforms have been obtained, bv the kind permission of the 
United State.s Embassy, from official plates. (C. F. A.) 

UNION (known locally as Union Hill and ofticially a.s Town 
ol Union), a town of Hudson county, New Jersey, U.S.A., on 
the Hud.son River, adjoining West Hoboketi and Weehawken, 
and opposite New York City, Pop, (1900), 15,187, of whom 
517Q were foreign-born; (iqo6, estimate) 17,369. In the 
foreign element Germans predominate. The town is .served 
by the railways passing through Weehawken and Hoboken. 
I’he principal manufactures arc silk goods, shirts and malt 
liquors. In 1905 the factory products were valued at $3,512,451. 
Originally a part of the township of North Bergen, Union was 
incorporaU’d as a separate tov/nship in 1861, and as a town, 
under the name Town of Union, in 1864. 
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Town of Union must not be confused with Union township (pop. in 
2014), Union county, meorporated in 1808; Union townshij) 
(I9<>5. 2188). Bergen county, incoqiorated in 1852; Union township 
(^905, 913). Ocean county, incorporated in 1846; and Iffiion tovn- 
sliip (1Q05, 923), Hunterdon county, incorporated in 1853. Unirn 
towmslup, Camden county, liecame Gloucester ('ity in 1808, and 
Union town.sluj), Hudson county, Ix'came We.st New York in 1808. 

UNION, a town and the county-.scat of Union county, South 
Carolina, U.S.A., about 66 m. N.W. of Columbia. Pop. (1900), 
5400, of whom 1701 were negroes; (U.S. census, 1910), 
$>623. Union is served by the Southern and the Union & Glenn 
Springs railways; the latter connects at Pride, 16 m. distant, 
with the Seaboard Air Line. The city is situated in the Pied 
mont region near the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountain.s. It is 
the seal of ClilTord Seminary for Young Women (opened, 1881 ; 
chartered, 1883), and hfis a Carnegie library. Union is in a 
rich cotton-growing, farming and fruit-growing region, and 
deposits of gold, magnetic iron ore, marble and granite are 
found. The town has several large cotton mills and a large 
knitting mill. Union was settled about 1755 and was incor- 
porated as a town in 1872. 

UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA, THE, sometimes called 
the Loyal League, an organization for political purposes of 
northern whites, later of southern black, s, which originated in 
Ohio in 1862 when the Contederatc military successes and 
political disafleclion in the northern states made the outlook 
for the North .seem doubtful. Within one year it had spread 
o\Tr eighteen northern stales and among the Unionists ol the 
South. The order raised troops, paid their expenses, sent 
supplies to the field and distributed political literature. At 
I be clo.se of the war it worked for radical reconstruction of 
the southern state.s, punishment of the .southern leaders, 
confi.scation of property and negro suffrage. The southern 
Unionists hoped to make it the nucleus of a new political part)’, 
but this was frustrated by the admission of the blacks for 
politii'al purpo.ses, after which the southern whites generall) 
deserted the League. After the Kreedmen's Bureau agents and 
other northern whites obtained command of the League in the 
.south it hci'amc simply a machine to control che votes of the 
blacks. The League ceased to be important in the North, 
though head(juarters were in New York ('ity. Each southern 
state had its grand ('oiini'il and each county one or more 
councils. A constitution and an elaborate ritual were adopted, 
making it an oath-bound secret order, v\hose members were 
sworn to support one another on all occa.sions, to vote in elec- 
tions only for negroes or northern men, and to overthrow the 
.southern “ white oligarchy.'’ No cx-Confederatc and few 
.southern UnionUts were permitted to join. At each meeting 
the members were taught from a catechism prepared by Radical 
•members of Congress that they must beware of their vhite 
neighbours as their worst enemies, that the Lemocratic party, to 
which the southern white.s belonged, had opposed emancipation 
and was still oppo.sed to any rights for tlu' negro. In order to 
prevent moral control of tlie negroes by former masters the 
League, by an ‘‘ exodus order,” required all negroes wLo were 
still living with their former masters to find other homes. 
The negroes were taught the equality of men and the right of 
the negro to his master’s property. The votes of blacks, 
during reconstruction, were controlled by the few white Radical 
leaders. No negro could safely break away and vote indepen- 
dently. Negroes who voted with the mass of the southern 
whites were persecuted, beaten or (as in a few cfvses) killed. 
The League died out about 1870, but not before it had suc- 
ceeded, with the Freedmen’s Bureau and other forces, in per- 
manently arraying the blacks and whites into opposing political 
parties. (W. L, F.) 

UNIONTOWN, a borough and the county-seat of Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S. A., about 40 m. S. by E. of 
Pittsburg. Pop. (1900), 7344, of whom 449 were fpreign-bom. 
Uniontown is served by the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
& Ohio railways. Coal, iron and natural gas are found in 
the neighbouring region. The manufactures include glass 
products, iron, steel, enamel, radiators, coke, flour and bricks. 
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The original village was surveyed and laid out in 1776 on land 
owned by Henry bei sou, ancl’lbe borough was incorporated in 
1796. From US27 to 1^32 Viiiontown was the seat of Madison 
(bJIege, formed from llnion Ac^adomy (founded ibo8); in J1832 
the college was merged with Allegheny ('ollcgc, of Meadville, 
Pa. In rShh the buildings were turned over to the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ School (now at jumonville, a suburb), which occupied 
them until 1S75. In the south-eastern part of the county is 
the district known as (Ircat Meadows; here George \^'ashington 
built J'ort Necessity in 1754, and General Edward Braddock 
died and was Iniricd here after his defeat by the French and 
Indians in 1755. 

UNITARIANISM, a system of Christian thought and religious 
observance, based, as opposed to orthodox Frinitananism, 
on the unipersorialily of the Godhead, /.c. that the Godhead 
exists in the person of the Father alone. I’nitarians cany 
their history up to the Apostolic age, claim for their 
doctrine a prevalence during the ante-Nicene period, and bv 
help of Arian communities and individual thinkers trace a 
continuity of their views to the present time. However this 
may be, it is certain that the Keiurmation of the i6th century 
was in every European country attended by an outbreak more 
or less serious of anti-Trinitarian opinion. Suppressed as a rule 
in individual cast's, this type of doctrine ultimately became the 
badge of separate' religious communities, in Poland (extinct), 
in Hungary (still flourishing), and at a much later date 
in England. Along with the fundamental doctrine, certain 
characteristics have always marked its professors; namely, a 
large degree of toleration, a minimizing of ess ntiaL, a 
repugnance to formulalcd creed, an historical study of Scripture 
Martin ('cllarius ( 1400“ 1564), a friend of Luther, is usually 
regarded as the first literary pioneer (1527) of the movement; 
the anti- T rinitarian position of Ludwig llactzer (^/.2^.) was not 
disclosed till after his execution (1529) for anahapti.sm. Both hy 
his writings (from 1531) and hy his fate (1553) Servetus {q.v.) 
stimulated thought in this direction. The Dialogues (1563) 
of Bernardino Uchino, while defending the Trinity, stated 
objections and difficulties with a force which captivated many. 
In his 27th Dialogue Ochino points to Hungary as a possible 
home of religious liberty. It was in Poland and Hungary 
that religious communities, definitel}' anti-Trinitarian, were 
first formed and tolerated. 

Poland . — Scattered expressions of anti-'J'rinitarian opinion 
appear here early. At the age of 80, ('atlicrinc, wife of Melchior 
Vogel or Weygel, was burned at Cracow (1539) for apostasv; 
whether her view's embraced more than deism is not clear. 
The first synod of the Reformed Church was held in 1555; at 
the second (1556), Gregory Pauli and Peter Goncsius avowed 
anti- rrinitarian and anabaptist view’s. The arrival of Bland- 
rata (i/.z;.) in 1^58 furnished the party with a leader. In 1565 
the diet of PiotrkoW' excluded anli-TVinitarians from the existing 
synod; hene(;forwigd they held their own synods as the Minor 
Church. Known • VMkyu.s other names (of wliich Arian w’as 
the most CQ^nmon), aCno time in its history did this body adopt 
for itself any. d^ignation save Christian. Originally Ariiui 
(though exclucjing gny. worship of Clirlst) and anabaptist, 
the Minor Church ^as.(by 1588) brought round to his own views 
by Fausto Soi^aC had -settled in Poland io 1579 (.see 
SociNus). Tn 1602 James Sienynski cislahlished at Ralcow a 
college and a printing-press, from which the Hacovian Catechism 
was issued in 1605. In 1610 a ('atholic reaction began, led by 
Jesuits. The establishment atKakuw was suppressed in 1638, 
two Jads having pelted a crucifix outside the town. ' Twenty 
later the Polish Diet- gave anti-Trinitarians the option of 
coniormity or exile. Thg i\l .nor Church included many Polish 
magnates, but their adoption of the views of Sozzini, which 
precluded Christians from tnagisterial office, rendered them 
politically powerless. The execution of the decree, hastened by 
a year, took place in 1660, Some conformed; a large number 
made their way U), Holland (where the Remon.strants admitted 
them to membership gn the basis of the Apostles’ Creed); 
others to the German frontier; a contingent settled in Tran- 


sylvania, not joining the Ibitarian Church, but maintaining 
a distinct organization at Kolozsvdr till 1793. At Amsterdam 
was published (1665-1609) tlie Bibliotheca fratrum polonortm, 
embracing the works of Hans Krell, their leading theologian, 
of Jonas Schlicliting, their chief commentator, of Sozzmi and 
of Johann Ludwig Wolzogen; the title-page of this collection, 
bearing the words quos IJniiarios vocant, introduced this term 
to Western Europe. 

Transylvania and Hungary,- '-No distinct trace of anti-Trini- 
tarian opinion precedes the appearanc'c of IMandrata at the 
Transylvanian court in 1563. HE influence was exerted on 
J^'rancis David (1510-'! 579), who was successively Catholic, 
Lutheran, Calvinist and anti-Trinitarian. Tn 1564 David was 
elected by the Calvinists as “ bishop of the Hungarian churches 
in T ransylvania," and appointed court preacher to John Sigis- 
mund, prince of Transylvania. His discussion of the Trinity 
began (1565) with doubts of the personality of the Holy Ghost. 
His antagonist in public disputations Wcas the Calvinist leader, 
Peter Juhasz (Melius); his supporter was Blandrata. John 
Sigismund, adopting his court-preacher's views, issued (J568) 
an edict of religious liberty at the Torda Diet, which allowed 
David (retaining his existing title) to transfer his episcopate 
Irom the Calvinists to the anti-I rinitarians, Kolozsvar being 
evacuated by all hut his followers. In 1571 John vSigismund was 
succeeded hy Stephen Bathory, a Catholic, and trouble began. 
Under the influence of John Sommer, rector of the Kolozsviir 
gymnasium, David (about 1572) abandoned the worship of 
Christ. The attempted accommodation by Sozzini only pre- 
cipitated matters; tried as an innovator, DAvid died in pri.son 
at Deva (1579). 'I'be cultus of Christ became an established 
usage of the ('hiirch; it is recognized in the 1837 edition of the 
official hymnal, but removed in the edition of 1 8()5. On the other 
hand, in 1621 a now sect arose, the Sahhalarii, with strong 
Judaic tendencies; thougli oxchirled from toleration they main- 
tained an existence till 1848. The term unitariii<s (said to have 
been introdui’ed by Melius, in fliscussions of 1569-1571) makes 
its first documentary appearance in a decree of the L^csfalva 
Diet (lOoo); it was not ofticially adopted by the Church till 
1 638, Of the line of twenty-three bishops the most distingui.shcd 
were George Enyedi (1592-1597), whose Expheattones obtained 
European vogue, and Michael Lombard Szentabrahami (1737 
1758), who rallied the forces of his Church , broken by perseent ion 
and deprivation of property, and gave them tlieir existing 
constitution. His Summa universae theologiae secundum 
Vnitavos (1787), Socinian with Arminian modifications, w^as 
accepted by Joseph II. as the official manifesto of doctrine, 
and so remains, though no subscription to it has ever been 
required. The official title is the Hungarian I'nitarian Church, 
with a membership of over 60,000, most of them in Transyl- 
vania, especially among the Szekler population, a few in Hun- 
gar\^; their bishop has a seat in the Hungarian parliament. 
At Kolozsvdr, the seat of the consistory, is the principal college; 
others are at Torda and at Szckely-Kcresztur. Till 1818 the 
continued existence ot this body was unknown to English Uni- 
tarians; relations have .since become intimate; since i860 a 
succession of students have finished their theological education 
at Manchester College, Oxford; others at the Unitarian Home 
Missionary ( ollege. 

Between 3548 (John Assheton) and 1612 we Imve 
a thin line of anti Trinitarians, either executed or saved by 
recantation. Those burned were George van Parris (1551), 
Flemish surgeon; Patrick Pakingham (1555), fellmonger; 
Matthew Hamont (1579), ploughwright; John Lewies (1583); 
Peter Cole (1587), tanner ; Francis Kett (1589), physician and 
author; Bartholomew Legate (1612), cloth-dealer, last of the 
Smithficld victims; and the twice-burned fanatic Edward 
Wightman (1612). In all these cases the virus seems to have 
come from Holland; the last two executions followed the nish 
dedication to James I. of the Latin version of the Racoviein 
Catechism (1609). The vogue of Socinian views, which for a 
time affected men like Falkland and Chillingworth, led to the 
abortive fourth canon of 1640 against Socinian books. The 



Biddk (i6i(>-i 662). In 1650 ]ohn 
lay-preachcr at Chester. In ,652-1674 
in '.fi 1662 Biddle held a Socinian conventicle in London; 
lui ^ writings he reprinted (i6si) and trans- 

iaied^iG52) the Racoman Catechism, and the Life of Socinus 

53 )* His disciple ihomas Firmin (1632 1697), mercer and 
philanthropist, and friend of Tillotson, wtus weaned to Sabcllian 
views by Stephen Nye (1648-1719), a clergyman. Firmin pro- 
moted a remarkable series of controversial tracts (3690-1699). 

The term “ Unitarian ” first emerges in 1682, and appears 
in the title of the Bnef History (1687), It was construed in a 
broad sense to cover all who, with whatever differences, held the 
unipersonality of the Divine Being. Firmin had later a project of 
Unitarian societies “ within the Church the first preacher to 
describe himself as Unitarian was Thomas Emlyn (1663-1741), 
who gathered a London congregation in 1705. This was con- 
trary to the Toleration Act of j68q, which excluded all who 
should preach or write against the Trinity. It is noteworthy 
that in England the Socinian controversy, initiated by Biddle, 
preceded the Arian controversy initiated by Samuel Clarke’s 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity (1712). Arian or semi- Arian 
views had much vogue during the i8th century, both in the 
Church and in dissent. The free atmosphere of dissenting 
academies (colleges) favoured new ideas. The effect of the 
Salters’ Hall conference (1719), called for by the alleged heresy 
of James Peirce (1673-1726) of Exeter, was to leave dissenting 
congregations to determine their own orthodoxy; the General 
Baptists had already (1700) condoned defections from the 
common doctrine. In 1689 Presbyterians and Independents 
had coalesced, agreeing to drop both names and to support a 
common fund. 'J’he union in the London fund was ruptured 
in 1693; in course of time differences in the administration of 
the two funds led to the attaching of the Presbyterian name to 
theological liberals, though many of the older Unitarian chapels 
were Independent foundations, and at least half of the Pres- 
byterian chapels (of 1690-1710) are now in the hands of Congre- 
gationalists. Leaders in the advocacy of a purely humanitarian 
christology came largely from the Independents, e.g. Nathaniel 
Lardner (1684-1768), Caleb Fleming (1698-1779), Joseph 
Pric.stley (1733-1804), Thomas Bel.sham (1750-1829). 

The formation of a distinct Unitarian denomination dates from 
the secession (1773) of Theophilus Lindsey (1723-1808) from the 
.^glican Churcli, on the failure of the Feathers petition to par- 
liament (1772) for relief from subscription. Lindsey’s .secession 
had been preceded in Ireland by that of William Robertson, D.D. 
(1705-1783), who has been called “the father of Unitarian 
nonconformity.” It was followed by other clerical secessions, 
mostly ol men who left the ministry, and Lindsey’s hope of a 
Unitarian movement from the Anglican Church was disappointed. 
By deuces his type of theology superseded Arianism in 
a considerable number of dissenting congregations. The 
Toleration Act wa.s amended (1779) by substituting belief 
‘ in Scripture for belief in the Anglican (doctrinal) articles ; in 
1813 the penal acts against deniers of the Trinity were repealed. 
In 1825 the British and Foreign Unitarian Association was 
formed as an amalgamation of three older societies, for literature 
(1791), mission work (1806) and civil rights (1818). Attacks 
were made on properties held by Unitarians, but created prior 
to 1813. I’he Wolverhampton Chapel case began in 1817, the 
more important Hewley Fund case in 1830; both were decided 
against the Unitarians in 1S42. Appeal to parliament resulted 
in the Dissenters’ Chapels Act (1844), which secures that, .so 
far as trusts do not specify doctrines, twenty-five years’ tenure 
legitimates existing usage. 

The drier Priestley-BelsJiam type of UnitarianLsm, bound up 
with a determinist philosophy, was gradually modified by the 
influence of Channing (see below), whose works were reprinted 
in numerous editions and owed a wide circulation to the efforts 
of Robert Spears (1825-1899). Another American influence, 
potent in reducing the rigid though limited supernaturalism 


(1005-1900), resisted at first, was at length poweriuUy ielt 
seconded as it was by the mfiuence of John James Taylei 
(1797-1869) and John Hamilton Thom (1808-1894). The body 
has produced some remarkable scholars, John Kenrick 
(1788-1877), James Yates (i78i)-i87i), Samuel Sharpe (1799- 
1881), but tew very popular preachers, though George Harris 
(1794-1859) is an exception. Its year-book specifies 406 
con^egations in England and Wales. For the education of its 
ministry It supporLs Manchester College at Oxford (which 
deduces its ance.stry from the academy of Richard Frankland, 
begun 1670), the UniUrian Flomc Mi.ssiunary College (founded in 
Manchester in 1854 by John Relly Beard, D.D., and William 
Gaskell), and the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen. 

Fn^llsh Unitarian periodical literature begins with I’liestlcy’s 
Thrnlo^tcal Repository {\yuy 1788), and includes the Monthly 
Repository (i8o6-*i838). the Christian Reformer (1834-1863). the 
Prospective Review (1845-1 «.54). the National Review (1855-1864), 
the Theological Review (1864-1879!, and now the Hibhert Journal, 
one of the enterprises of the Hibbert Trust, founded by Bobert 
Hibbert (1770-18.^9) and originally designated the Anti-Tnnitarian 
Fund. This came into operation in 185^, awards scholarships and 
lellowships, supported (1878-1894) an annual lectureship, and has 
maintained (from 1894) a chair of eccle.siastical history at Manchester 
College. The general activities of the body arc conducted partly 
by its association (Essex Street, Strana;, partly by its (triennial) 
National Conference, established 1882. It has two weekly papers, 
the Inquirer and the Christian Life. 

Scotland . — Much has been made of the execution (1697) 
at Edinburgh of the student Thomas Aikenhead, convicted of 
blaspheming the Trinity. The works of John Taylor, D.D. 
(1694-1761), on original sin and atonement had much influenc.e 
m the east of Scotland, as we learn from Robert Burns; and such 
men as William Dalrymple, D.D. (1723-1814) and William 
M‘Gill, D.D. (1732-1807), along with other “ moderates,” were 
under suspicion of similar heresies. Overt Unitarianism has 
never had much vogue in Scotland. The only congregatio-n 
of old foundation is at Edinburgh, founded in 1776 by a seces- 
sion from one of the “ fellow.ship societies ” formed by James 
Fraser, of Brea (1639-1699). The mis.sion enterprises of 
Richard Wright (1764-1836) and George Harris (1794-1859) 
produced results of no great permanence. There are now .seven 
congregations. The Scottish Unitarian As.sociation was founded 
in 1813, mainly by Thomas Soiithwood Smith, M.D., the sani- 
tary reformer. The McQuaker Trust was founded (1889) for 
propagandi.st purpose!?. 

Controversy re.specting the Trinity was excited 
in Ireland by the prosecution at Dublin (1703) of Thomas 
Emlyn (see above), resulting in fine and imprisonment, for re- 
jecting the deity of Christ. In 1705 the Belfast Society was 
founded for theological discussion by Presbyterian ministers 
in the north, with the result of creating a body of opinion adverse 
to subscription to the Westminster standards. Toleration of 
dissent, withheld in Ireland till 1719, was then granted without 
the requirement of any doctrinal subscription. Next year a 
movement against subscription was begun in the General Synod 
of Ulster, culminating (1725) in the placing of the advocates of 
non-subscription, headed by John Abemethy, D.D., of Antrim, 
into a presbytery by themselves. This Antrim presbytery was 
excluded (1726) from jurisdiction, though not from communion. 
During the next hundred years its members exercised great 
influence on their brethren of the synod; but the counter- 
influence of the mission of the Scottish Seceders (from 1742) 
produced a reaction. The Antrim Presbytery gradually became 
Arian; the same type of theology affected more or less the 
Southern Association, known since j8o6 as the Synod of 
Mun.'Jter. From 1783 ten of the fourteen presbyteries in the 
General Synod had made subscription optional ; the synod’s code 
of 1824 left “ soundness in the faith ” to l^e ascertained by sub- 
scription or by examination. Against this compromise Henry 
Cooke, D.D. (1788-1868), directed all his powers, and was ulti- 
mately (1829) successful in defeating his Arian opponent, Henry 
Montgomery, LL.D. (1788-1865). Montgomery led a secession, 
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which formed (1830) the Remonstrant Synod, comprising three 
presbyteries. In igio the Antrim Presbytery, Remonstrant 
Synod and Synod of Munster were united as the General Synod 
ol the non-subscribing Presbyterian Ghureh of Ireland. 'Phey 
have 38 congregations and some rnksion stations. Till 1889 
they maintained two theological chairs in Ihdfast, where John 
SetHt Porter (1801-1880) was a pioneer in biblical criticism; 
they now senil their students to luigland for their theological 
education, though m certain respects their views and practices 
are more conservative than those of their English brethren. 

Jrish Unitarian ixjrioflictil JiteratuTf began in wjtli the Ihhk 
Chrisitan, followed by the Jnsh Unitarian Mazarine, the Christian 
Unitarian, the Discihle, anti now the Non^suhscrilnnf^ Prrshvtcrian. 

See generally K. Wallace’s ■IntUrinitarian (1H50); (V lUmet- 
Maury’s Early Sauna of E)i". Unit. Christianity , trails. I.. T\ Hall 
(T8ti4); A. Gordon’s Ilvtuis of Ini;. Unit Hist, (ih<)5). (A. (it).*) 

United 5 /a^o.--Unitarianism in the United States followed 
essentially the same development ;is in luigland, and passed 
through tlie stages of Arminianism, Arianism, anti-tritheism, 
to rationalism and a modernism based on a large-minded accept- 
ance of the results of the comparative study of all religions. In 
the early i8th century Arminianism presented itself in New 
England, and sporadu'ally elsewhere; this tendency was largely 
accelerated by the rcadion from the excesses ol the “ Great 
Awakening ” under Jonathan Edwards and George VVhitetuld. 
before the War of Independence Ariariisrn showed itself in 
individual instances, and t'rench influences were widespread 
in the direction of deism, though they were not organized into 
any definite utteran('e by religious bodies. 

As early as the middle of the 18th century Harvard College 
represented the most advanced thought ol the time, and a score 
or more of clergymen in New England were preaching what was 
essentially Unitariamsm. The most prominent of these men 
was Jonathan Mayhew (1720 1706), pListor of the West Uhurcli 
in lioston from 1747 to He preached the strict unity 

of Gt)d, the subordinate nature of C'hnst, and salvation by 
character. (Charles Chauncy (1705-1787), pfisLor of the First 
C’hurch from 1727 until his death, the chict opporu'ntof Edwards 
in the great revival, was both a Unitarian and a Ihiiversalist. 
Ebon ezer Gay (ibgf) 1787)0! Hingham, Samuel West (1730 - 1807) 
ol New Bedlord, Thomas Barnard (1748 1814)0! Newbury, John 
Prince (1751-1836) and William Ikntley (1758-1819) of Salem, 
Aaron Bancroft (1755- 1836) of Worcester, and several others, 
were Unitarians. 

The first ulhcial acceptance of the Ihiitarian faith on the pari 
of a congregation was by King’s C hapel in Boston, w’hich settled 
James Freeman ( 1 759- 1835) ^ revised the Prayer Book 

into a mild Unitarian liturgy, in 1 785. The Rev. William llazlitt 
(lather of the essayist and critic), visiting the United States in 
1783-1 785, ■published the fact that there were Unitarians in Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Charleston, Ihttsburg, Hallowell, on ( ape Cod 
and elsewheVe.* congregations were organized at 

Portland and Saco tn’1792 ,by Thomas Oxnard ; in 1800 t^ie First 
Church *in Tlymouth' accepted tiie more liberal laith. Joseph 
Priestley oame tp the United States in 1704, and organized a 
Unitarian Ghufeh at N\)rthumberland, Pennsylvania, the same 
year, and one.'-aU Pfiiladelphia in 1796. IJis writings had a 
considerable ‘jirfluenct!. 

Thus from 1725 to 1825 a more tolerant and rational belief 
was developing in Ne.w England, and to some extent elsewhere. 
The first distinctive manifestation of the change was the inaugura- 
tion ol Henry Ware^r764-i845) a,s professor of diviniU' at Plar- 
♦va^ (’ollege, in 1805. In the same >a*ar appeared Unitarian 
bdiks by John Sherman (1772-1828) and Hosea Ballou (1771- 
1853.), i.nd another in f8'o by Noah V\c)reester (1758-1837). 
At the opening of the iptli century, with one e.xccption, all the 
churches of Boston were oci upied by Unitarian preachers, and 
various periodicals and organizations expressed their opinions. 
Churches were established in New York, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Charleston add elsewhere during this period. 

William Ellery Chanhing was settled over the Federal Street 
Congregational Church, Boston, in 1803; and in a few years he 


became the leader of the Unitarian movement. At first 
mystical rather than rationalistic in his theology, he took part 
with the “ Catholic Christians,” as they called themselves, who 
aimed at bringing Christianity into harmony with the pro- 
gressive spirit of the time. His e.ssays on The System of Exch- 
ston and Denunciation tn Heltgton (1815), and Ob-jeetions to 
Vnilattan Christianity Co (1819), made him a defender 
of Unitariariism. His sermon on ” Unitarian ('hristianity," 
preached at Baltimore in 1819, at the ordination of Jared Sparks, 
and that at New' York in 1821, on “ Unitariiin Christianity most 
favourable to Piety," made him its interpreter. The result was 
a growing division in the Congregational ehurehes, which was 
emphasized in 1825 by the formation of the American Unitarian 
As.sociation at Boston. It was organized “ to diffuse the know- 
ledge and promote the intere.sts of pure Christianity and it 
published tracts and books, supported poor ehuridies, sent out 
missionaries into every part of the country, and established new 
chun'hes in nearly all tiie states. Essentially non-sectarian, 
witli little missionary zeal, the Unitarian movement has gi’own 
slowly; and its influence has been chiefly exercised through 
general culture and the better literature of the country. Many 
of its clergymen have been trained in other denominations; but 
the Harvard Divinity School was distinctly Unitarian from its 
formation, in 1816, to 1870, when it became an unscctarian 
department of the university. The Meadville (Pa.) Theological 
School was founded in 1844; and the Unitarian Theological 
School at Berkeley, California, in 1904. 

Unitarian thought in the United States has passed through 
three periods. The first, from 1800 to 1H35. was formative, 
mainly influenced b\ ICnglish philosojfliy, semi- supernatural, 
imperiectly rationalistic, devoted to philanthropy and practical 
(Ihristianity. Dr ("hanning wius its distinguished exponent. 
The second, trom 1835 U) 1885, proioundly influenced byCierman 
idealism, was increasingly rationalistic, lliough its theology was 
largely flavoured by mysticism. In 186c; the National Unitarian 
Conference was organized, and adojited a distinctly ('hristian 
platform, affirming that its members were “ disciples of the Ford 
Jesus Christ.” The more rationalistic minority thereupon 
formed the Free Religious Association, ” to encourage the 
.scientific .study of theology and to increase fellowsliip in the 
spirit.” The Western Unitarian Association accepted the same 
position, and based its ” fellowship on no dogmatic tests,” but 
uflirmed a desire “ to establish truth, righteousness and love 
in the world.” This period of controversy, and of vigorous 
theological clevclopmenl, practically came to an end soon after 
1885 ; and its cessation was assured by the action of the national 
conference at Saratoga in 1894, when it was affirmed by a nearly 
unanimous vote : ” 'bhese churches accept llu; religion of Jesus, 
holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. The conference 
recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congregational in 
tradition and polity. 'I’herefore it declares that nothing in 
this constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; 
and we cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while 
differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our 
spirit and our practical aim.s.” I’he leaders of this period were 
Emerson, with his idealism, and Theodore Parker, with his 
aeccptance of Christianity as absolute religion. 

'rhe third period, beginning about 1885, has been one of 
rationalism, recognititm of universal religion, large acceptance 
of the scientific method and ideas and an ethical attempt to 
realize the higher affirmations of Christianity. It has been 
marked by harmony and unity to a degree perhaps found in no 
other religious body, by steady growth in the number of churches, 
and by a widening fellowship with all other progressive phases 
of modern religion. This last phase has been shown in the 
organization of “ The International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers,” at Boston on 
the 25th of May 1900, ” to open communication with those in all 
lands who arc striving to unite pure religion and perfect liberty, 
and to increa.se fellowship and co-operation among them.” This 
couiicil has held biennial sessions in London, Amsterdam, 
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Geneva and Boston. During the period since 1885 the influence 
of Emerson has become predominant, modified by the more 
scientific preaching of Minot J. Savage, who has found his guides 
in Darwin and Spencer. 

Beyond its own borders the body has o 1 )tained recognition through 
the piibhc work of such nun as Henry Wlutncy Bellows and Edward 
Everett Hale, the remarkable influence of lamec Freenuin Clarke 
and the popular power of Robert Collyer. The number ol Unitarian 
churches in the tinited States in 1909 was 4()i, with 541 ministers. 
The church membershij), really nominal, may be estimated at 
100,000. The periodicals are The Christian Register, weekly, 
Boston; Unity, weekly, ChicaRo; The Unitarian, monthly, New 
York; Old and New, monthly, Des Moine.s; Pacific Unitarian, San 
Francisco. 

See Joseph Henry Allen, Oiir Liberal Movement in Theology 
(Boston, 1882), and Sequel to our Liberal Movement (Boslon, 1897); 
John Wlute Chadwick, Old and New Unitarian Belief (Boston, 1894), 
and specially William Ellery Charming (190,^); Unitananism : its 
Origin and History, a course of Sixteen Lectures (Boston, 1895); 
George Willis Cooke, Unitarianism in America: a History of its 
Origin and Development (Boston, 1Q02); and Unitarian Year Booh 
(Boston). (G. W. C.*) 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST, ^ <an American religious 
sect which originated in the last part of the i8th century 
under the leadership of Philip William Otterhein (1726-1813), 
pastor of the Second Reformed Chureli in Baltimore, and 
Martin Boehm (1725“! 812), a Pennsylvanian Mennonitc of 
Swiss descent. Otterhein and Boehm licensed some of their 
followers to preach and did a great work, especially through 
class-meetings of a Wesleyan type; - in 1789 they held a formal 
conterenee at Baltimore, and in 1800, at a conference near 
Frederick City, Maryland, the ('hureh was organized under its 
present name, and Otterhein and Boehm were chosen its first 
bishops or superintendents. The e('clesiastical polity of the 
Church is Wesleyan and its theology is Arminian : there is no 
hard-and-fast rule about baptism. Bi.shops are elected for 
four years. The first delegLited general conference met at 
Mount Pleiusant, Pennsylvania, in 1815, and adopted a eonfes.sion 
of failb, rules of order and a book of discipline, which were 
revi.sed in 1885-1889, when women were first admitted to 
ordination, and when the Conservatives, jmitesting against 
the new constitution, witlidrew and formed the body now 
commonly known as the Tnited Brethren in Christ “of the 
Old Constitution. ’’ 

I'he Libeial braiu b bad 1732 onamij'ations in 1906 with a total 
nu'Tubership of 274,().^g. Tbi^ bodv carries on missions in West 
Alnca (since 18=15). [a|)an, China, the I’bilippines and I’orto Rico. 
It bas a pubbsbmii bouse (18^4) and Ibmcbrake Tbeologica I Seminary 
(1871) at Jbivton, Dbio; and siijiports Cbleiliem University (1847) 
at Westerville, O. ; Westfield ('.ollcge (18(1-,} at Westfield, Illinois; 
Leander Clark College (185*;) at Toledo, Jowa, York College (1800) 
at York, Nclnuslca, Pbilomatb College (1807) at Bbdomatb, Oregon; 
Lebanon Valiev College (18(7) at Annvillo, Pa; Canipbrll 
College (i 80 .^) at Holton, Kansas, and Central Univer.sity (1907) 
at Indianapolis, Indiana. 

1 'hc " Obi Constitution " bodv bad 572 organizations in i9o(> with 
a total membership of 21,401 . It has a publishing house at Hunting- 
ton, Indiana 

See I) Berger, History of the Church of the United Brethren (1897), 
and liisskfitch (1894) in vol. xii of the “ American Church History 
Senes"; F. 1 ^. Sbiiey. Handbook of the United Brethren in Chrni 
(i8fj3) ; W. j. Sbuev, Year Booh of the United Biethren in Christ (from 
i8()7); and A. W. Drury, l,ife of T’hilip William Otterhein (1884). 

UNITED FREE CHURCH OP SCOTLAND, a religious organiza- 
tion, representing the union made in 1900 between the Free 
(Jiurch of Scotland (except a dissentient section who separated 
off and retained the name of Free Church) and the United 
Presbyterian ('hiirch. (See Free Church of Scotland and 
United Preshytertan Church.) 

The first moderator was Dr Rainy (q.v.). The Free Church 
brought into the union 1077 congregations, the United Presby- 
terians 599; the revenue of the former amounted to ^^706, 546, 
of the latter to £361,743. The missionaries of both churches 

' 'Phe sect is not to D* confused with the Moravian Brethren {q v.). 
whose official name, Unita^ Fratnim, i.s commonly rendered in 
English " tinited Brethren." 

“ Otierbein an intimate friend of Francis Asbury an<l vas 
greatly influenced bv him. 


joined the union, and the United Church was then equipped with 
missions in various parts of India, in Manchuria, in Africa 
(Lovedale, Livingstoma, &c.), in Melanesia and in the West 
indies. The formula which was adopted allowed for develop- 
ment of doctrine, the candidate stating that he believes “ in the 
doctrine of this Church, set forth in the Confession of Faith,” 
the Church being thus set above the confession. The Church 
has three divinity halls, at Glasgow, Edinburgh and Aberdeen, 
served by seventeen professors and five lecturers. 

The minority ol the Free C'hurch who had refused to join the 
union lo.st no time in testing the legality of the act of the 
majority in entering it. Their summons, dated the 14th of 
Deccml^r 1900, claimed that in uniting with the United Presby- 
terian Church, which dal not hold the principles of the Free 
Church, the majority had forfeited the right to the property of 
the Free Church, which must be judged to belong to the minority 
who remained faithful to the principles of the Free Church and 
were that Church. In the Scottish courts the case was decided 
in favour of the union by Lord Low on the 9th of August 1901, 
and by the second division of the Court of Se.ssion on the 4th 
of July 1902, it being held in both trials that the old Free 
Church had a right within limits to change its views and to do 
by its Assembly what had been done. The proceedings before 
the Hou.se of Lords on appeal were protracted by the death 
of one of the judges, which involved the necessity of a second 
hearing, and it was not till the 1st of August 1904 that the 
verdict was pronounced. By a majority of five to two the 
Hou.se of Lords reversed the delusion of the Court of Ses.sion, 
allowed the appeal, and found the minority entitled to the 
funds and property of the Free Church. It was held that the 
majority of an independent church, adopting new standards 
of doctrine or ceasing to hold essential or fundamental doctrines 
of the church, forfeit the right to the property, which remains 
with the minority holding the church’s original doctrine: 
also that the establishment principle was a fundamental doc- 
trine of the Free Church, and that by entering a union on 
terms leaving that doctrine an open question, the majority 
had violated the conditions on which the property of the 
Free ('hurch was held. On the plea that by the Declaratory 
Act of i 8()2 the Free Church had abandoned its doctrinal 
position, argument was heard, but the Hou.se of Lords did not 
decide. 

Few legal decisions have occasioned so great consternation 
■ or .such .serious practical difriculties. At first sight it deprived 
the Free Church section of the United Churcli of all its material 
good.s— churches, manses, colleges and missions, even of the 
provision for the old age of the clergy. It appeared to divert 
large amounts of church property from the uses for which it 
bad fieen provided, and to hand it over to a body with which 
the United Church wa.s deeply out of sympathy and which 
could have little pro.spect of making effective use of it. A 
conference held in September between representatives of the 
United Free and of the (now distinct) Free Church, in order 
to come to some working arrangement in view of the decision, 
found that no basis for .such an agreement could be arrived at. 
Nothing remained but to invoke the intervention of parliament 
to put an end to an impossible situation. A convocation of 
ministers and elders of the United Free Church, held on the 
15th of December, decided that the union should go on, and 
resolved to “ take every lawful means of appealing to the 
nation and to parliament to rescue the funds and buildings 
I of the Church for the sacred purposes for which they had been 
' provided.” The Free Churcli could not refuse to con.sent to 
I this, and in December a commission was appointed, consisting 
* of Lord Elgin, Lord Kinneiir and Sir Ralph Anstnither, to 
imjuirt intw mutters connected with the two churches, while 
the question of interim possession was referred to Sir John 
Cheync, as commissioner, for inquiry and action. The com- 
mission sat in public, and after hearing evidence on both sides, 
issued their report in April 1905. 'riioy reported that the 
.state of feeling on one side and on the other had made their 
V ork difru'clL Tiiev had concluded however that the Free Church 
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was unable in many respects to curry out the purposes of the 
trusts, which, under the verdict of the House of Lords, was a 
condition of their holding the properly, and that there was 
a case fox parliamentary interlcrence. They recommended 
that an executive commission should be set up by act ol parha- 
ment, in which the whole property of the Free Church, as at 
the date of Uie union, should be vested, and which should 
allocate it to tlic United Free Churcli, where the Free Church 
was unable to carry out the trust purposes. The commission 
was to entertain suggestions which might be made to them 
for friendly arrangements. 

'i'lie (liurches (Scotland) Act, which gave effect to these 
recommendations, was passed on the nth of August 1905. 
It ('.jntained (see Scotland, Church of) a clause (No. 5) pro- 
vifling for the relaxation of subscription in the Lstablished 
Church, parliament thus interesting itself in the affairs of all 
Presbyterian cliurch(!S. The commissioners were those on 
whose report the act was formed, with the addition of two 
others. In October 1906 the commission intimated that the 
Assembly Hall, with the New College Buildings and tlie High 
Churc'h, were to be the property of the United Free Church, 
the Free Church receiving the offices in Edinburgh, and a tene- 
ment to be converted into a college, while the library was to 
be vested in the United Free Chureli, but open to members 
of both churches. Alter having occupied class-rooms in the 
university for two sessions, and held an assemlilv (1905) in 
another hall, the United Free Church in 1906 again occupied 
in Its own right the historic buildings ot the Free Church. All 
the foreign missions and all the continental stations were 
adjudged to the United Free Cliurch, The allocation of churches 
and manses was a slow business, but in 1908 over 100 churches 
had been assigned to the Free Church. Some of the dispossessid 
United Free Church congregations, most of them in the High- 
lands, found shelter for a time in the parish churches; but it 
was early decided that in spite of the objection against the 
erei'tion ot more church buildings in districts where many were 
now standing (;mpty, 60 new churches and manses should at 
once be built at a cost of about £150,000. (A. M/) 


the union of the two crowns, and the adoption of the name of 
Great Britain for the common country (Teulet, Mem, Caille 
d M. de ta Mvihe^ Dec. 20). But in England the innovation 
at first met with great opposition. Various objections, senti- 
mcnul and practical, were urged against it in parliament; and 
the judges, when appealed to by the king, declared that the 
adoption of the title would invalidate all legal processes. At 
length, on the 20th of October 1604, the king, weary of the dis- 
cussion, cut the knot by assuming the title by royal proclamation, 
and m due cour.se the inscription “ J. D. G. Mag. Brit. F\ et H. 
Rex” appeared on his coins. In November 1604 we find 
the king instructing the lords commissioners of the Gunpowder 
Plot to try and discover if the prisoner was the author of a 
most “ cruel pasquil ” against liim for assuming the name of 
Britain. 

I’ or further (U'tails st-e Calendar of Siatc Paperi>, Domestic Series) 
an4 J. Spc’ddinj.;, Letters and Lijc of Lord Bacon, vol. m. (London, 
1801 1874). 

England mid Wales, Scotland and Ireland are politically 
united under a parliament (q.v,), consisting of the king, the 
House ol Lords “ and the House of Commons,'^ the prerogatives 
of the Crown being exercised through responsible ministers,< 
The executive government is carried on under I he supervision 
of the ministers of state (sec Ministry), the more important of 
whom are united in the cabinet {q,v.). The first minister 
of the Crown or prime minister {t/.v.) is appointed by the 
king, and having made choice of his colleagues, recommends 
them for appointment. (See the separate articles on the 
various offices. For the judicial*)' system, see Court ; Atfeal ; 
&e.) 

The table at the foot of this column shows the imperial 
revenue and expenditure, with the amount of revenue per 
head of population of the United Kingdom for various 
years. The financial year now ends on the 3iRt of March 
of the year following that quoted. The figures before 1907 
did not include the revenue assigned to local purposes. 
The deficit in 1909 was due to delay in passing the Finance 
Act. 


Year ending March 3rst. 



l8yl. 

1 896. 

1901. 

1906. 

1910. 

I’unded dcbl 

Terminable annuities 

Unfunded cletil 

Otlujr capital habilititss* 

i 

579,472.f>«2 

1>^,55<'L570 

36,140,079 

^317.719 

589,146,878 

49,18^748 

9,97.3.800 

3,979,940 

i 

551,182,153 

60,154,800 

78,133,000 

14,464,396 

1 

^>34.047.429 

43.459,.')48 

65,713,000 

45,770,210 

/ 

614,868,547 
.^5,876, 861 
62,500,000 
49,218,217 

Total gr(»ss liabilities of the state 

683,480,/! 59 

63/, 286,366 

703,9.H,349 

788,990,187 

762,403,625 

Assets.-, 

Sue/ Canal sliare.s 

Other assats * • r 

Exche(pier balances at banks of England and Ireland 

L 

3, 53'/, 040! 

1,740,397 

f»i37<h^07 

22,627,000 f 
9.19,354 

8,975,201 

25,806,000 + 
71 '2, 760 
5,596,918 

31,080,000'; 

2,586,799 

10,451,487 

35.295.000 j 
4.118,352 
2,831,248 j 


* These in resjiect of sums borrowed under eertam acts. t Nominal value. 

^ :}• Estimated market vUlue on the 31 si of March each year. 


UNITED lUNOlhOM OP GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 1 

the official tiflt, ^since the ist of January 1801, of the political 
unity c;ompost)d.'0£ i rtgland and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 
“ Great Brilfiin ” was -employed as a formid designation from 
the time of the union of the kingdoms of England and Scotland 
in 1707. Although .tltf name (whicli apparently had its origin 
in BntunniA Major, the name given to the island to distinguish 
it from Britannia MtnOy'or Brittany) had, in earlier timfts, l^en 
tAten used both hy English, and by foreign writers, especially 
for metorical and poetical purposes, it was n t till after the 
•accesshm of lames I that it became a recognized part of the 
royal style. .Its adoption was due to the king himself, who was 
anxious to give expru.ssinn to the fact that he was sovereign of 
the undivided isknd, and not only of England or Scotland. As 
early as 1559 the Scottish congregation had formally proposed 
I See also I^ritaik; British Empihf; England; Ireland; 
Scotland; Wales; <!tc. 


Year. 

Total 

Revenue. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Proportion 
of Revenue 
per head. 


/ 

£ 


.s. 

8 

d. 

1861 

70.283,074 

72.792,059 

2 

10 

1871 

69.045.220 

69.548,539 

2 

4 

5 

1881 

81.872.354 

80,93 ,990 

2 

7 

I 

1891 

89,. i 89, i 12 

, 87,732,855 

2 

6 

2 

1901 

130,38^ (>84 

183,592,264 

3 

2 

10 

1902 

142,997999 

195.522,213 

3 

T2 

11 

IQ03 

151,551.998 

184,483,708 

3 

11 

6 

1904 

141.545.597 

146,961 ,136 

3 

6 

2 

1905 

143-170,404 

141 .9^6.407 

3 

6 

4 

1906 

143.977, .575 

140,511.955 

3 

5 

11 

1907 

i.5<’l537.^90 

151,812.094 

3 

0 

5 

1908 

151.578,295 

152,292,395 

3 

.5 

0 

1909 

131,696,456 

157,944.611 

2 

18 

5 

“ See Peerage. » See Representation and 

1 Parl: 

r AMENT. 
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In separate articles throughout this Encyclopaedia the main 
subjects of interest in connexion with British institutions are 
fully dealt with; and it is only necessary here to give such details 
as are needed to supplement those given under the subject- 
heading, SeeAGRicuLTURE;NAVY(alsuSHiP and Ship-building); 
Education; English Finance; English History; Civil Ser- 
vice ; National Debt ; Police ; Poor Law ; &c. A separate 
section, however, is devoted to the army, the constitution oi 
wliicii in 1910 is described; the history is given under Army. 

National Debt {g.v.y — The table on the preceding page shows 
the position of the national debt at quinquennial intervals 
during i8oi-tqio. 

Arm and Population,— i'he United Kingdom has an area of 
120,651 sq. m., and at the census of i8qi had a population of 
37,732,922 and in 1901 of 41,458,721. If the islands in British 
seas are included, the urea is increased to 120,953 sq. m., and the 
population to 41,609,091. The main divisions arc as follows : 



Area 
aq. m. 

I’opulation. 

1 i<)oi. 


England and Wales . 


29,002,525 32,527,8.13 


Scotland 

29,796 



Ireland 


4 , 45«.773 

t 

1 sin nds in the British seas . 

302 

147,S42 I 150,370 



I'ital SlaUstici . — The following table institutes a (ompsirison 
between the birth-rates per thousand of the population in the 
United Kmgdom and rertain other countries, at intervals (so 
far as possible) of five years, adding the figures lor other \'ears 
in specific years when ther ' was a marked fluetuutiun : - 


The number o£ marriaRes (a) and the proportion of peruons 
married per thousand of the population (U) arc tiiuH tdiown . — 


Year. 

England and 
Wales. 

ScQtlaiul 1 

I Ireland. 

United 

Kmgdom. 

1896 

(a) 

(M 

(«) ' 

(ft) 

[a) 

(^) 

(^) 

(ft) 

242,704 

157 

30,270 

I4‘2 

23,055 

I0’2 

290,089 

15*0 

1901 

259,400 

15-9 

3 i, 3«7 

14*0 

22 , 5()4 

10-2 

313,351 

15*1 

JQO() 

2 t^ 9 , 7 M 

15*0 

33,123 

14*0 

22,557 

10-3 

325,414 

14*9 

1909 

260,259 

14*0 

30,092 

12*3 

22 , 7()9 

10*4 

313. 120 

13-9 


Emigration , — The following table shows the number of 
passengers, distinguishing English and Welsh, Scottish and 
Irish who left the United Kingdom for extra-European 
countries in 1895, 1900 and 1905, and the total for 1909, and 
in certain other years in which the numbers show marked 
fluctuations : — 


Year. 

English and Welsh. 

Scottisli, 

Irish. 

Total. ] 

t 8 Q 5 

112,538 

18,294 

54.349 

185,181 j 

1H98 

90,079 

15.57^ 

34.395 

140,644 i 

1900 

102,448 

20,472 

45 , 9 fL 5 

168,825 ► 

1904 

175.733 

37,445 

5«,285 

271,435 • 

1 1905 

1 70,408 

4 i. 5 i‘^> 

51^.159 

262,077 

j I 90 (> 

219.765 

53 , '62 

52,210 

325,137 


III 1909 the total nuinbci- to itritibh doiriimons was 103,594 
and the total number to othei extra-HuTo]K'an countnes was 
125.107. 

Occupations. Tin* lollowing table shows the occupations 
of the people (excluding children under ten yei^rs of age) as 



t88i. 

1 SK(). 

1891. 


IQOT. 

1905, I90O.' 

Biiasia in Europe ^ 

47-8 (i 8 « 2 , 50 -,|) 

46-5 

48-8 

497 

47‘9 


Hungary 

42*9 

4 5-6 

42 M 

4 i >‘5 

37-8 

— 36*0 

Aus^a 

37*5 (1882, 38-9) 

38-1 

.18-3 

■jS'o 

36* (» 

337 — 

Gennany 

37 *« 

37 -« 

37 ’‘> 

36-3 

357 

3 3*0 — 

|apan 

25'6 

27*3 (1889, 30*2) 

20*7 

30*0 

327 

30*0 — 

Fhdland 

35-0 

34'6 

337 

327 

323 

— . 30*4 

Denmark 

32*2 

. 32*4 

31*0 (1892, 29‘(») 

30-5 

2()*7 

— 28*5 

Switzerland 

29*8 

27-8 

28*2 

28-1 

291 

27-4 — 

United Kingdom 

32*5 

31*5 (l8<)o, 29-2) 

3 <i '4 

29*0 

28*0 

— 2(v8 

England 

33-9 i 

32*8 (1890, 30‘2) 

31-4 

29*0 

28*5 

— 27*1 

Scotland 

337 

32-9 (1890, 30*4) 

31-2 (1894, 29-9) 

3”‘4 

295 

— 27*9 

Ireland 1 

24*5 

2yz (1890, 22*3) 

2 3’1 (1892,22*5) 

237 

22*7 

— 23*6 

Norway 

30 ’0 

312 

3«*9 , 

30-2 

29 *() 

— 26*5 

Sweden 

29 ' I 

29-8 

2«'3 

27-2 

27*0 

25-'7 

Belgium 

31-8 i 

20-9 j 

3(>*<) 

*'9*o 

20*4 

— 257 

1 France 

1 24*9 

23*9 

'22-(, 

22*5 

22*0 

— 20*6 


The number of births in the United Kingclom in 19?^ was i,T,p),iTH, giving a rate per thousand of 25-5. 

* Not including Finland. 


The death-rate is similarly treated 




1881. 

1 

1886. j 

1891. 

1890. 

1901. 

1905, i9o(}. 

Denmark , 



1 8* 3 

i8-i 

20-0 

15*7 

15 *S 


13*5 

Norway « 

. 

17-0 

i6-2 

17-5 

^ 5-1 

14*0 

— 

E 3*7 

Sweden . 

, 

17*7 

16*0 

I(r8 

15*0 

3 0*1 

— 

14*4 

Holland 


2T*5 

21*8 

20*7 

17*2 

17*2 

— 

14*8 

United Kindgom. 

187 

19*2 

20*0 

10*9 

I 7 *J 

— 

15*6 

England , 


i8*9 

TQ *5 

20*2 

17*1 

10*9 

— 

15*4 

Scotland . 


19*3 

i8'9 

20*7 

16*0 

17*9 

— 

l6*o 

Ireland . 


17*5 

17*8 

i8*4 

i (»'7 

17*8 

— 

17*0 

Belgium 


21*2 

21*3 

21’2 

17‘5 

17*2 


16*4 

Switzerland 


22*4 

20*7 

2 O ’0 

1 i 7 -« 

18*0 

17*9 


Germany . 

« 9 

25*5 

26*2 

23*4 

1 20*8 

20*7 

19*8 


France . . 


22-0 

22*5 

22'9 

! 20-0 

20*1 


19*9 

japan . 

• • 

i8*7 

24*4 

21*0 


20*4 

22’0 

— 

Hungary . 

• • 

. 34*4 

. 31*7 

. 33 -I 

1 28*9 

25*4 

— 

24*8 

Austria . . 

, 

39-5 

29*5 

28*1 

' 2()*3 

240 

25*0 

— 

1 Kussia in Europe* . 

33*2 

31*2 

3 t 6 

32*8 

32*1 

" 

— 


* Not including Finland. 

The deaths in the United Kingdom in 1909 numbered 0(17.765, 
the rate per thousand being 14*8. 


distinguisiied in five great orders, according to tlie census 
of 1901 : 



England and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Professional 

804,427 

IOI, 0 (,T 

1.31,035 

Domestic . 

1,994.107 

201,2 ^0 

219,418 

Commercial 

1.858,454 

245.715 

97,889 

Agricultural 

1,152.495 

237.311 

876,062 

Industrial . 

7.534.994 

1.197.495 

^>39,413 


Agriculture. The following table illustrates broadly the 
difTori'iire in the position of agriculture in Great Britain and 
in Ireland : — 


Percentage to total area 
of area — 

Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

tHqo. 

1909. 

1890. 

1909. 

('ultivated 

577 

56*6 

73*1 

70*3 

Und<T grain crops . . . . 

14*1 

. 12*4 

7-3 

(yj 

Tender green croj>s .... 

5 *« 

5*4 

5*8 

5*0 

TTnder grasses and other crops . 

«*5 

7*0 

5*9 

H*2 

In permanent pasture . 

28*2 

30*2 

5 V 4 

43 - 
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Minerals and Mining. The mineral production of the United 
Kingdom reached a total value in i8c)o of 3(^100,802,657 and in 
1909 of £119,394,4^6, with a maximum during that period of 
£160,605,154 in 1900 and a minimum of £73,024,066 in 1893. 
These figures inilude pig-iron produced from foreign ores. 
About 73 represents the value of the coal output. The figures 
for the more important minerals are as follows : — 


Description ol Minerals 

iqoo. 

JQOQ. 

Value, iQOQ. 


'J'oiis 

Tons, 

£ 

Coal 

223,181,400 

263,774,312 

100,274,900 

Iron ore. .... 

14,025,208 

14.979,079 

3.089.777 

C'lay and shale . 

14, 049,(194 

14,o(>7,8io 

I ,7i8,o5() 

Sandstone .... 

3,019,874 

4,^)00,084 

1 , 349 ,io(> 

Slate 

585.^59 

402,184 

1 ,007,013 

Limestone (not chalk) . 

11.005,477 1 

1 1, 81 1, T 22 

1,22(),Q()7 

Igneous rocks . 

4.034, foi 

(j, 284, 297 i 

1. 235.(14^’ 

(^)il .shale .... 

2,282,221 

2.967.057 1 

815,947 ! 

Tin ore (drea.sed) . 

(),8oo 

8,289 

<>17,470 1 

Salt 

1 , 891,447 

1,822,744 

348.8()<» 


Gold ore, manganese ore and uranium ore are produced in 
small quantities, and the list of minerals worked in the United 
Kingdom also includes chalk, lead, alum, phosphate of lime, 
chert and flint, gravel and sand, zinc ore, gypsum, arsenic, 
copjier, barytes, wolfram and strontium .sulphate. 

Metals were obtained from the ores as lollow's : — 



1 lf)00. 

1909. 

J)eHcripti(vn of 

I __ 

' — 

• — — 

Metal. 

1 ^)uantity. 

^hiaiitity. 

V<diie (avt rage 
j marl«*t price). 

Iron . . . . 

1 


1 £ 

! 4, ()()(), 942 tons 

4,8 o 2, t () 4 tons 

; 15,330.254 

3'in . . , . 

4.20K „ 

5.199 .. 

I (>9 5,54(‘ 

l.ead .... 

2^304 „ 

22,404 

1 298,945 

1 Zinc .... 

1 9,o(»() ,, 

3.818 ,, 

' 87,140 

f:,r: ; ; : 

765 .. 

' 4 k5 „ 

! 27,1 ()2 

1 14,004 0/. 

T ,210 0/, 

1 4,4<>(> ' 

Silver .... 

190,830 ,, 

142.140 

1 14.030 i 


The total number of persons emploved in and about all the 
mines of the United Kingdom in 1901 was 839,178, and in n)09 
1,126,372. 

'lh<‘ workers were thus djstnbuted bet\v(‘en the three kine.doiiis 
and Uie principality in 1903 : 


Coal Mines, tVc. 

Mi'talliferous 
Mines (rt). 1 

(Quarries (.'•). 

iMigkuul . 

. ! () o6 ,20() 

19,561 

(>0,725 

Wales . 

137.124 ; 

7.444 

17.277 

Scotland . 

114,294 1 

974 

12,187 

Ireland . 

749 

743 

4.464 


the total figures aivcii above include (a) 550 and (e) lOO woiker.s 
in the Isle of Man; and the litjures quote<l lor production include 
that of the isle 

The production df eoaf in Great Britain, though marked by 
tlncUiatioji, haSj^nn the whole, largely increased, 
*** ‘ and in fHe output was 42 greater ahan 
that of i8Sj. Tbe maximum 'quantity exlraiTed in any one year 



T900, 

1909. 

England. ' , ‘ 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Cumberland 

2,022,427 

2:309,370 

I >erby . , * . • . . 

15.243.041 

1 (),8(Kj,347 

Iiurham 

34,800,719 

41 ,240 (>i 2 

Gloucester ....... 

1,578,480 

1,486,526 

Lancasliire 

24,842,208 

23.705.387 

I.cicestiT ....... 

2 ,io (),343 

2,(j()I*,()0() 

Monmouth . . . 

9,8i8,82() 

13.204,457 

j Northumberland 

11.514.521 

1 l.OT 4.135 

! Nottingham 

8 ,t) 2 (>,i 77 1 

1 1 ,706,702 

Somersid . 

1 ,o4(>,792 

1 ,140,818 

, ‘Stafford 

1 1.222,7') 4 

13,517,101 

1 Warwick . 

2,9^7,400 

4.447.078 

York 

28,247.249 j 

35,896,623 

Wales. 



('armarthen 

1,433,880 ' 

T ,050,429 

Denbigh , . . ^ . 

2,447.092 

2,5 ‘>6,612 

Glamorgan 

27, (>8(1,738 

34.461,631 


between 1890 and 1910 was 267,830,962 tons in 1907, and the 
minimum 164,325,795 in 1893. maximum c.stimated value, 
however, was £121,652.596 for the 225,181,300 tons raised in 
1900; the value in 1907 being £120,527,378. 

in the chief coal-prodiiciiii; counties of England and Wales 
the quantity rai.scrl m 1900 and in 1909 will 1 e found 111 the table at 
the foot ol iJi'cceding column. 

Thus li appears that of the coal raised in England ilie county ol 
Durham contributes about 22 ^'orkshire 17 LnncaLiiire 
t 6 ‘’f,, Statlord nnd Derbyshire each about 9 %, and Norlluimber- 
land 7 ',’0; while of the coal raised in V\ ales 85 % is contributed by 
the county ol (.hiiiioreaii; and that the coal jiroduction of England 
and Wales tot;ether constitutes, in quantity and v^alue, S3 % of the 
wliole prodiK tion ol the l iuted Kingdom. 

'Die export ol coal gr<’atly increased on the whole during the period 
iS<)o-i9t)9. The lollowing table shows tins; the figuii’S for 1S93 
are given as the lowest during the period. The tonnage ol coke 
and patent iuel is included m the totals : — 


Y ear. | 

Ions. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1890 1 

30.442,839 

1000 

46,098,228 

1894 

29.041.955 

1905 

40,350,272 

1895 1 

33,101,452 

1909 

<»5,('04, 2(»7 


Irom. 


The chiet receiving countries are, in order, Germany, I'rance, 
Italv, Sweden, Spam, Russian Enqure, Denmark, Egypt, Holland, 
Argentina. .Noiwvax- and Hrazil. 

The annual output of iron ore in the United Kingdom has 
on ibe whole decreased since 1882. In that year it reached a 
maximum of 18,031,957 tons; it then fell off to 
i3,o()8,34t tons in 1887, rose in the two years follow- 
ing to nearly 15,000.00a, fell to little over ir.ooo.ooo in 1892” 
1893, fairly steadily to 14,461,330 in tSgi), stood in t()oo at 
14,028,208 tons ol a value of £4,224,400, and then showed a 
further fall and rise, until in 1905 the tonnage was 14.590,703, 
and the value £3,482,184. 

'I'he iron ore raised in the various coiintiics, and in the most 
productive counties, is hcT*e shown . - 


1 ngbiiid 

GiimiHTland ' 
Lnm ashire * . 
T.eue^ter 
Lancoln . 
Northampton 
Stafhtrd- 
A'ork 
Wales . 
Scotland - . 

1 reland 


Tons. 
13,072,118 
1,103,4 
63 o, 3 (>i 
730,708 
1,924,898 
I,h2 2,3p9 
1.084,797 
.5,350,677 
7,418 
849,031 

tl9,0lT 


1909 


'Tons. 

14,170,058 

1,24(1,228 

U2,t67 

5H .890 
2,0^7. v(M 
2,875,039 
9 o 2,3()5 
6,234,389 

^8,0 13 

697,279 

68,002 


The number of fiim.ires in blast (liattions showing the proportion 
of tlie year turiKices were in blast) was. in England 298^112, Wales 
jo,tj. Scotland 83^\. ; total 403^'^ 'i'he total number of 'existing 
tiinuues in 1900 was- in England .150, 42, Scotland loo; 

total so that 34 ol the numlier .stood iiiiused. In 1905 

liinunes in blast numbered ; England 244 ,V. Wales 13^1*5, Scotland 
8;,",,; total t-fSrw; and those existing : in England 412, Wales 31, 
Stotland n)i ; total 344; an<! the percentage unused was thus 

In 1888 tin- imports ot iron ore amounted to 4,3( 2,071 tons, in 
1 S08 to 3,4(i.S, p)() tons, in iJkip to 7,034,578 ton.s, m 1900 to (>,297,954 
tons, in T901 to 3,548,888 tons and in 1909 to (),3(»i ,571 tons, of wliich 
llie bulk was imported from S]>aiii. The amount of pig-iron Ob’- 
lamed found its minimum, during the period 1890-1910, of (1,97(1.990 
tons in i8q'^, and it.s maximum of 10,1898(10 m 190(1, and in 1905 
tlu' quantity produced trom fon‘ign ores (4,847,890 ton.s) for the 
first time exceeded that produced from Dritish ores (4,7(10,187). 

'i'he quantity ot lead ore produced within the United Kingdom 
has decreased. It is now less than one-hidf of the output of 
about 1877, the value has decreased more than 
proportionately. Tn the period 1890-1908 the maxi- 
mum annual production of metallic lead from Briti.sh ore 
was 33,590 tons in 1890, valued at £449,826; the production 
fluctuated somewhat, but generally fell, to the minimum of 
17,704 ions in 1902 (value £198,875). The most productive 
counties arc Flint, Durham and Derby; the ore obtained in 
the Isle of Man is increased in value by the silver it contains. 

J 'riicsc counties supply the ridio.st ore in the United Kingdom. 

- In tlu'se cases the greater proportion of ore is from mines also 
jiroduciug coal. 


Lead. 
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The annual output of tin ore, which in 1878 amounted to 
15,045 tons, valued at £530, 737, fell to 12,898 tons in 1881, 
though the value in that year rose to £697,444. 
During the years 1882-1892 the average output 
over 14,000 tons, and its average value about £770,000, but in 
1893 a decline began in the output (not however accompanied 
closely by a decline in the value), slightly relieved about 1905. 


Year. 

Tin Ore. 

Value. 

1893 

Tons. 

13,689 

£ 

637.053 

1900 

6,800 

.523,604 

1905 

7,201 

574, i «3 

1909 

5.193 

617.376 


Tin ore is obtained almost exclusively in Cornwall. 

Like others of the less important mining industries, copper 
mining in the United Kingdom has declined. In 1881 the 
output of ore amounted to 52,556 tons, in 1891 to 

91 5^ ^ ^93 557^ ^9^5 7' 53 

valued at £32,696 and yielding 716 tons of metal by .smelting. 
The total tonnage of ore included 5757 tons from JCngland 
(chiefly from Cornwall) and j 146 from Ireland (Wicklow, &c.). 
Copper precipitate is taken from water pumped up from old 
copper mines on Parys Mountain in Anglesey. 

Zinc ore Ls obtained chiefly from mines in ('umberland, Wales 
and the Isle of Man. In r88i the output reached 35,527 tons, 
ziac valued at £110,043; in 1891 the output was only 

22,216 tons, hut its value was £113,445. In 1897 
the (.juantity was 19,278 tons, and the value £69,134; but in 1898 
the price had risen so that the output of 23,5521008 was worth 
£1 j 7,784. In 1900 the output of 2.:| ,675 tons was worth £97,606; 
and in 1905 that of 23,909 tons was worth £139,806. 

During the period 1890- 1905 gold mines were worked con- 
tinuously in Merionethshire. Notices of the discovery of gold 
elsewhere (as in the Forest of Dean, Argyllshire and 
Ireland) have appeared from time to time. 

The principal Ihictuatioiis in jiroduction wen* as follows : — 


Gold. 


Year. 

Ore. 

Gold. 

Value. 


Tons. 

Oz. 

£ 

1890 

575 

206 

<>75 

i8qi 

14.117 

4,008 

13.700 

189^ 

4,489 

2,309 

8,()9I 

1895 

13,266 

6,600 

18,520 

1898 j 

703 

395 

1,229 

1900 

20,802 

14,004 

52.147 i 

1902 

29,953 

4,181 

14.570 i 

1904 ! 

23.203 

i9.<*55 

73.925 1 

1905 

15.981 

5,797 

21,222 1 

1908 

— 

915 

3.51 1 j 


It should be noted also that from imported cupreous iron pyrites, 
copper, gold and silver are extracted at some fifteen metal extraction 
works in Great Britain. From 386,858 tons of burnt ore in 1900 
tlierc were obtained 13,925 tons of copper, 1777 oz. of gold and 
309,480 oz. of .silver; and in 1905 tlie figures were: oie, 402,863 
tons; copper, 14,502 tons; gold, 1850 oz. ; silver, 322,291 oz. 

Textile Industries.— The most important of the textile in- 
dustries of Great Britain is cotton manufacture. The quantities 
of raw cotton imported, exported and retained for 
consumption for various years during the period 
1890-1910 were as follows : — 


Cotton, 


Year. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Ketained. 


lb 

lb 

lb 

1890 

1.703,495.200 

214,641,840 

1,578,853,360 

1803 

1,416,780,064 

224,621,488 

1,192,158,576 

1895 

1,757,042,672 

203,284,592 

1,553,758,080 

i8q8 

2,128,548,352 

203,072,464 

1,925,475,888 

1900 

1,7(^)0,206,672 

215,747,168 

1,544,459,504 

1905 

2,203,595,520 

283,177,888 

1,920,417,632 

1907 

2,386,901,104 

2,188,761,456 

330,352,064 

2,056,549,040 

1909 

268.633,456 

1,920,128,000 


During the same period the minimum and maximum amount of 
raw cotton (in tb) imported into the United Kingdom from the 
principal countries whence it is exported was as follows : United 


States of America (1893), 1,055, 855, 3(x); (1898), 1,805,353,424; 
Egypt (1890), 181,266,170; (i9«7), 423,052,448; Hntish possessions 
in the East Indies (1898), 27,349,728; (1890). 238,746,704; {1909), 
75,62 I,i() 8; Brazil (1899), 5,464.592; (1906), 54.362,000; Peru 
(1891), 6,175,344; {1909), 24,413,648. In 1905 tliere were imported 
7,941.920 Ib from Chile (only 195,328 in 1909); <*.033.104 1^ from 
Canada {this also fluctuates ^catly; 1,801,072 in 1909) ; ,241,408 tb 
from British West Africa (4,985,232 in 1909); 1,126,720 lb from 
the Bntiah West Indies and Guiana (3,022,208 in 1908). 

According to the census returns of 1901 mere were 546,065 per- 
sons employed in cotton factories, 199,920 male and 346,145 iemale. 
Of the total number of workpeople, 529,1 31 were employed in England 
and Wales, 14,805 m Scotland and 212 in Ireland. In 1907 the total 
had risen to 57(>,82o (217,742 males and 3.59.078 females). 

The extent of the woollen and worsted manufactures of the 
United Kingdom is indicated by the following table showing 
the imports and exports of wool and the quantity 
retained for use in various years (1890-1905) : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

ExiMirts of 
imported Wool. 

Ketained. 


lb 

tb 

lb 

1890 

633,028,131 

340.712,303 

292,315,828 

1895 

775,379 .o (>3 

404,935,226 

370,443.837 

,898 

699,555,04b 

283,317,748 

416,237,300 

T90O 

55^,950,528 { 

190,207,261 

3b2,743,2()7 

1905 

(>20,350,885 

277,864.215 

342,486,670 

1907 

7(>4,2H6,62S 

313,519,282 

450.7O7.343 

1 1009 

808,710.087 

Vh>3«>S,i82 

418,014,905 


Dunii'; the same period the immiTum and maximum amount of 
wool (in lb) imported into the United Kingdom was as follows : 
Au.stralia (1904), 220,483,961; (1895), 41 7,16.}, 078; New Zealand 
(1890), 95, <>32. 598; (1Q09), 176,457,150; British posses.sions in South 
Africa (1900),' 32,219,369; (1909), 115,896,598; South America 
(1890), IT, 1 7), 692; (1908), 78,938.157; British possessions m the 
ICast Indies (1901). 24,o(>9,57i ; (1909). 5<*. 238, 633; France (1890), 
10.87^,788; (1902), 27,770,790; Turkisii Empire (1908), 5,705,671; 
(^897). 25.727,462. 

In the woollen and worsted industries 2^9.954 persons were 
employed according to the census of iqot , of whom 99.425 were males 
and 140,529 females. Of tlie total number 209,700 were employed 
in England and Wales, 24,906 in Scotland and 5348 in Ireland. 

The numbers of persons employed in tlie other principal textile 
iiiduhtiies in itioi was as follows : — 



England 



[United Kingdom. 



and 

Scotland. 

Ireland 



Total. 


Wales. 



Males. 

Females. 


Flax 

Hemp, jute, 

4.493 

23,570 

71,464 

29,226 

70,301 

99,52; 

&c. . . 

2.750 

39,200 

639 

11,618 

.30,971 i 

42,5.80 

Silk . . 

34,847 

*2,424 

200 

11,058 

26,422 1 

37.48<' 

Hosiery 

48.374 

11,957 

61 T 

15,067 

45.875 1 

60,942 


Commerce. — Briti.sh commerce received an enormous develop- 
ment after the first quarter of the 19th century. In 1826 the 
jfggregatc value of the imports into and exports from the United 
Kingdom amounted to no more than £88,758,678; while the 
total rose to £110,559,538 in 1836 and to £205,625,831 in 
1846. In 1856 the aggregate of imports and exports had 
risen to £311,764,507, in 1866 to £534,195,956 and in 1876 to 
£631,931,305. Thus the commercial tran.sartions of the United 
Kingdom with foreign states and British colonics increased 
more than sevenfold in the course of fifty years. 

An important fact in connexion with the foreign commerce 
of the United Kingdom is that there has been a steady increase 
in imports, but there has been no corresponding steady increa,s(! 
in exports of British produce and maniifiictures. Many indus- 
tries, which formerly were mainly in British hands, have been 
developed on the continent of Europe, in America, and to some 
extent in the East. The movement began in 1872. Up to that 
time the exports of British home produce had kept on increasing 
with the imports, although at a lesser rate, and far inferior in 
aggregate value; but a change took place in the latter year. 
While the imports continued their upward course, gradually 
rising from £354,693,624 in 1872 to £375.154,703 in 1876, the 
exports of British produce fell from £256,257,347 in 1872 to 
£200,639,204 in 1 876. The decline in exports , regular and steady 
throughout the period, and with a tendency to become more pro- 
nounced every year, affected all the principal articles of British 
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Country. 

l8go. 

1895. 

1900, 

1905. 

1909. 

1 . British Possessions— 


£ 

£ 

/ 

£ 

£ 

India and Ceylon 

nmports 
\ Exports 

37 ,S 56,598 

38,254,709 

31,076,761 

27 , 5 i 9 >yo 9 

52,861,217 

32,885,147 

40 , 54 <^. 34 i 

45,796,432 

40,995,633 

4 <>,<>J 7,90(3 

btraith Settlements, Malaysia j Imports 
and Hong Kong . . Ex ports 

0,412,805 

5,706,059 

5,404,887 

•4.077.436 

8,092,057 

6,162,526 

7,222,215 

7; 1 62, 908 

8,948^582 

7,455,726 

Africa 

j imports 

11,290,022 

12,522,366 

9,703,086 

M, 755>353 

13,130,724 

\ Exports 

I 75 4 >004 

1.3,325,089 

16,725,092 

21,338,292 

20,181,408 

Canada and Newfoundland 

j Imports 

12,444,489 

13,400,570 

22,240,325 

2(,,2()4 ,205 

27, <>74.340 

\ Exports 

272.741 

6,594,903 

9,659,138 

14, 267, 9(, 7 

18,7^0,070 

West Indies, Hormudas, Hon* / Imports 

2,992,472 

2 .^> 3 G 343 

2, 483, (>48 

2,717,318 

2,969,772 

ciurasancl Guiana . . 

. \ J'.xjKirts 

4,2(>2,(i()g 

3,230,189 

2.054.477 

3,324 ,G()5 

3.777,244 

Australia 

J Imports 

20,992,185 

24,954.779 

23,800,820 

26,()(, 8,977 

32, (> 55 , 709 

\ ports 

2 G 75 <>. 7<>5 

1.5,^07,979 

23.545,565 

19 , 476 , 4(,3 

27,207,430 

New Zealand .... 

j Imports 

«, 347 . 4 .T> 

l!' ,3^3.058 

11,615,881 

13,391,222 

17,730,556 

] I'.x]X)rts 

3 . 7 <> 5 , 42 « 

3 , 443,688 

5,899,292 

6,994,800 

8,081,422 

2,800,9.49 

Olhet 

1 Imports 

1 ,720, .583 

1 , 95 ' 2,431 

2/287,537 

3,731,132 

1 J'.xjxuls 

.-i, 820, 012 

3,095,184 

4,252,072 

4.351,367 

4,246,302 

II. Foreign Countkies— 






France 

Ml J) )rts 

,] ] ,828,148 

47.470.581 

53,618,650 

53,072,900 

50, (>90, 785 


\ l‘ ' ]>ul ts 

24,710,803 

20,324,998 

25,877,4.53 

2 3, 2 32, tk) 4 

JJ,. SI 5, 320 

Germany 

1 1 m])oi 1 s 

20.074,441 

26,992,559 

31 ,181,067 
38,542,790 

35,790.758 

40,115,430 

\ I'.N ()Ol Is 

40,5 1 0,281 

32,73(5651 

42,742,300 

47, l(, 8, 852 

Belgium 

j Imports 

J 7 . -18 4 , 77 <j 

17,545,169 

23,502,(104 

27,751,288 

2Q,2I7,5(>0 

19,284,791 

\ l‘.X]10lls 

- 13 , 504 , 90 () 

1 1 ,934 .<>53 

14 , 84 (., 3 o 7 

14,818,923 

Holland 

I Im])orts 

25,900,924 

28,419.944 

31,381,023 

35,481,059 

37.371. 7<^2 

\ ]'.\j)orts 

10. .( t5,0()2 

11,272,258 

14,931,090 

14,310,887 

16,404,884 

Denmark, Faeroe, Iceland, f lni))nfis 

7 . 7 ‘>t-t 8 f) 

9 , 79<),328 

l.i.iK 7.;57 

15,606,991 

19,427,483 

Greeiuand .... 

. 1 J'\]»orts 

2,928,000 

3,135.122 

4,724,121 

4,609,671 

5,705,415 

Norway 

1 Imp'^rt^ 

— 

3 .^< 3 i .727 

5,756,018 

5,954.870 

6 , 574 . 31 '.) 

\ l'.x])orls 

— 

2,532,050 

3,910,982 

3 . 7 i''i ,532 

3.835,436 

Sweden ..... 

1 Impwt s 

— 

8,784,250 

io,()35,o()0 

9,827,993 

9,245,303 

\ J'.x ports 

*“ 

4,036,729 

6,495.223 

6,010,332 

7,1 14,071 

Austria-Hungary . , . 

1 Tm])orts 

G 72«,^37 

1,221,783 

1,375.245 

1,488,604 

1,208,499 

1 J xporls 

J ,094,318 

2 , 14<),552 

3.157.716 

2, (,03, 223 

4,333.269 

Rumania 

/ lii'j)orts 

4447^50 

2,118,505 

l. 39<>.<>39 

1,689,513 

3 > 395.474 

1 1'.x ports 

1,350,497 

944,034 

010,287 

1,305, <->58 

1,749.996 

Greec( 

/ Imports 

i,f)O2,708 

1,241 ,4o(> 

2,227,212 

1,32^234 

1,613.174 

1 1 A]), irts 

1,245,120 

8()0,I93 

l,lo4,l9(, 

1,251, (,42 

l< 5 i, 1.744 

Italy 

j Imports 

3, 09 3,0 T 8 

3,132,720 

3.417.790 

3.324,595 

3 .<' 34.<73 

' \ Exports 

8,52 ^.209 

6,211,337 

9,444,408 

9,787,306 

I 3 , 274 , 7<>4 

Sfiain 

] hnp 'fts 

12,308,544 

11,314,518 

15,882,340 

13,858,631 

I 3 , 3 <> 2 , 05 Q 

■ 1 J exports 

",,7<)2 ,804 

4 ,o 52 , 8 o(> 

6,333,857 

4,841,774 

5,352,017 

Portugal 

j Imjiorts 

2, <142,1 94 

2 , 4 <U ,926 

3,241,367 

2,920,634 

2,826,257 

2,91 2, <>04 

1 F.xiv)rts 

2,012, <>38 

1 ,805,973 

2,520,305 

2 , 777,201 

Russian Empiiu . . . 

j Imjiorts 

23 , 75 o, 8()8 

24 . 73(>,919 

21,983,052 

33,366,234 

3 (), 897 , 74 () 

\ Exports 

8, 84(1, 054 

10, (>86,333 

16,4(30,475 

14,884,050 

18,325,844 

Turkey 

1 Imports 

8, 3( >8,851 ^ 

5, (>^0,240 

5 ,(^ 57,627 

5.491,443 

5,085,435 

\ J’.xport.s 

7, 44o,8i)K ^ 

5 , 5 <> 6 ,i 87 

5,372,956 

6,979,147 

7,789,432 

Japan 

j Imj) orts 

i,024,<)<)3 

1,143,382 

1,540,526 

i,8(k),31 4 

4 , 232 , 7 i<> 

■ \ Kxj)orts 

4.187,373 

4,772,829 

0,033.025 

< ', 79 (>, 9 oo 

8,018,821 

Clunn 

j Tmjjorts 

4,830,850 ^ 

3. -143.865 ■’ 

2,359,821 

2,340,346” 

3,725,502 

M Exports 

t>,7<>4,221 ^ 

r),FM. 5 F»" 

5,634,313 

13,298,828 » 

8.558,275 

Netherlands — India . 

j Imports 

1,223,037 

^74. -113 

287.454 

2,1 2<), 479 

2 ,*t 3 <', 5 i 8 

\ Fxjxirts 

I, <75.054 

1,988,479 

2,881,601 

3 , 558 , 5 C )2 

3 , 7 (> 8 , 2()4 

i^pypt 

I lmpi)rts 

8, 408,851 

9,524,507 

12,585,578 

14,976,188 

19,872,288 

' t FTp )rts 

3,450,901 

3.414,556 

(),T 5 q, 4()8 

f5,o()0,(>68 

8,142.325 

ILS.A ....... 

<■ Imports 

97,283.340 

8(>,548,8(>o 

I T 38 , 789 , 2 ()T 

115,573.051 

ii 8 , 2 () 9,777 

* \ Jlx ports 

4<),34t>,(>j 2 

44 .<><'7.703 

37.343,055 

47,282,088 

59 , 234 ,i()() 

Mexico and Central American i Imports 

1 ,8()3,284 

1.443.345 

i,i 44 , 5 <JO 

2,138,574 

2,505,356 

Stat9s , . , . 

. \ ]'.\JK)lfS 

3,050,051 

3 .o 35 j <^97 

3 , 1 49, <>52 

3,022,074 

3,170,577 

Brazil^ ...... 

j Imports 

4 . 3 50 , <75 

3 . 6 i 4>155 

5 . 94<’.547 

8,109,208 

11,271,890 

• \ E.xports 

7.795.074 

7.643.739 

6,i5(),()00 

6,016,617 

1 8,809,226 

• . z' 

Argentina . ♦ . . . 

j 

Imports 

4 ,i 29 ,«So 2 

9,084,497 

i3,otk>,4(>6 

25,034,325 

32, .528, 446 

•'^Eximrts 

8,530,427. 

5,4.80,848 

7,438.238 

13,383,835 

19,202,406 

Chile . . . ^ . . . . 

1 Imjiotts 

3,473.348 

3,436,142 

4,828,371 

6,068,041 

6,607,415 

■ Exports 

3,3^5,824 

3.454.332 

5 , 535 , 

4 > 782,382 

5 > 054 >I 44 

Olhei countriei i^i Asm . 

f Imports 
■ \ lix pearls 

37 (>, 96 tj 

510,840 

344»^95 

720,350 

373,344 

684 ,440 

61 1 ,096 
699,556 

1,043,280 

1,214,041 

Africa * . . G . . 

1 Imports 

2,34.5,843 

, 1 ,(> 83 ,^I 9 

2,503,823 

2,901,281 

4 > 538 , 5 i 8 

• \ r'X])orts 

3,262,462 

3,052,024 

4,086,727 

6,063^114 

7 > 783 > 5‘>8 

South America .. 

1 Imjiorts 

2,080,466 

2,437.294 

2,355.801 

3.807.595 

5,657,201 

' jE’xj)orls 

5,974,325 

4,4.89,592 

4,088,731 

5,129,351 

6,137,748 

Other countries 

n,* 

1 Imports 
’ \ I A. ports 

3,200,713 

6,005,220 

3.447.034 

3 ,<)oi, 55 i 

3 , 190,888 

6,370,043 

0,289,947 

8,352,264 

4 , 20 o, 7 <io 

7,440,06.5 

Tblal for Britisli p<^ssession& . 

1 Imports 

100,279,852 

100,405,592 

IM.074.557 

134,530,683 

146,908,244 

‘ { ]’x porta 

94,522,4 (HJ 

76,138,896 

102,083,109 

122,712,020 

136,318,471 

Total for foreign countries . 

1 Imports 
■ \ Exports 

324,530,783 

233,720,640 

321 ,038,151 
209,693,511 

413,434,242 

252,290,645 

437 ,i 5 i>i 9 i 

284, 88 3, (>07 

477,796,713 

333,206,695 

Grand total .... 

# 

/'Imports 

420, <>9 1,90 7 

41 6,689,658 

524,075,163 

5()5,o 19,917 

624,704 .957 

■ \ lixports 

328,252,118 

285,832,407 

354 . 373,754 

407 , 59(>.527 

469 ..<ti 5 ,i 66 


* Including Cyprus in this year. 


2 Including Korea. 


8 Excluding Wei-hai-wei. 
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lome produce just enumcrutcd. The value of the cotton manu- 
iictures exported sank from £80,164,155 in 1872 to £67,041,268 in 
876 ; woollen fabrics from £38,495, 41 1 
0 £23,020,719; iron and steel from 
■35,996,167 to £20,737,410; coals from 
£0,442,321 to £8,904,463; macliintTy 
rom £8,201,112 to £7,210,426; and 
inen manufactures from £io,()56,79i 
0 £7,070,149. The decline during the 
our years, it will be seen, was greatest 
a all textile manufactures, and least 
n coal and machinery. 

TI10 table ^ on p. 602 shows the sub 
equeut movement in value of imports 
rom oilier countries to tlie United 
kingdom, and of exjiorts to other 
ountries Irom the United Kingdom, at quinquennial intervals; 
(ullion and specie iMsing exeliKli'd. 

As regards fluctuations not revealc-d by the above figures, it 
aay be mentioned tliat the highest toUil figures for any one 
ear during the period covered are those fur i()07, \ iz. imports 
645,807,942; exports £517,977,167. As to minima within the 
leriod, the lowest totals for British possessions were: imports 
91,851,534 in 1893, and exports, the figure quoted for 1895; 
jreign countries, imports £312,836,644 in 1893, and exports 
195,1 33,239 in 1894; grand totals, imports £404,688,1 78 in 1893, 
nd exports £273,785,867 in 1894. If- added that the 

laximal import figures for France witliin the period are 
hose of 1906 (£53,871,661), for Germany those ol 1909, and for 
he United Slates those of 1901 (£141,015,465). For exports 
0 the United States the figures for ic)09 were highest, to France 
hose of 1907 (£33,507,544) and to Germany those of 1907 
£56, 729,988). 

The following table presemts the value of the chief groups and 
rtjcles oi importation into the United Kingckmi : — 


The value of the chief articles and group.s of export of home 
produce are similarly sliown 




1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

1909. 

Cotton yarn and manufactures . . 

£ 

63,746,463 

1 

(19,750,279 

i 

92,010,985 

£ 

93.444.799 

Iron and .steel and nuinufactures . 

19,428,383- 

31,623,353'* 

31,826,4 

38,192,142 

Woollen yarn and manufactures . 

29,094,568 

24 , 250 , 7()6 

29,916,807 

30,917,807 

Coal 

14,600,326 

30,409, ()i4 

24,859,129 

37,129,978 

^Macliinery 

^5, 150, 522 

19,619,784 

23,260,326 

28,057, (>43 

C henucals 

11,463,304 

13,154,344 

14,536,857 

16,783,019 

'J ex tiles (not cotton or wool) . . 

11,986,718 

12,191,01)9 

13,204,899 

12,441,525 

Mctdl maim fact ures (not iron) 

5,048,588 

6,473,197 

^,920,533 

798 , 945 

Clothing 

5,615,594 

6,499,086 

(>,021,242 

9,824,125 

leather and leather goods . 

3 .ii 33 ) 9 iio 

3,875,683 

5 ,()() 0,494 

4,242,356 

Ships 

— 

8.387,710 

5 ) 431,298 

5 ) 927,114 


The proportion of imports and exports per head of population 
of the United Kingdom was : — 


Yeai-. 

Total Imports. 

Fxports of Bntish 

J ’roducc. 


£ 

£ Ci- 

1890 

1146 

707 

1895 

10 12 0 

5 15 4 

1900 

12 14 3 

716 

1905 

13 1 5 

7 12 7 

1906 

13 18 5 

8 12 0 

1907 

14 12 6 

9 13 3 

1908 

13 6 3 

8 9 4 

lyot) 

13 17 7 

8 8 1 


' .rnin and flour 

ivleat 

Jtlior principal articles of food and 
drml:- 

Bulb'i- 

Sugar 

I'ea 

Wine 

Coffee 

Fish (preserved) 

Cocoa and choo^late .... 
Princijiul fruits— 

Apph's 

Oranges 

Bananas 

Tobacco 

I^aw materials — 

Cotton ........ 

Wool 

Oils, fire. 

Wood and timber 

Textile matcriah excluding cotton 

and wool 

Caoutchouc 

Hides and skins 

Metallic ores excluding iron . 

Iron ore, (See. ...... 

Manufactured articla-j— 

Yarn.s and textile fabrics . 

Metal, excluding iron and steel . 

Leather 

Chemicals 

Iron and steel (not machinery) 

Paper 

Machinery 


l» 95 - 

1900. 

1905. 

1909 

£ 

£ 

£ 

, £ 

53.977.981 

62,092,082 

76,057,290 

83,107,421 

33,334,171 

46,782,579 

49,431,748 

47,023,428 

14,235,230 

17 H 56 .LI 5 

21,586,622 

22,424,962 

17.684.413 

19.250,439 

19,471,811 

21,(^91,894 

10,242,999 

10,686,910 

9,302,713 

11,617,031 

5,448,088 

5,192,909 

4,072,199 

3,746,489 

3 , 778 , 3 <J 5 

2,544,726 

2.578,327 

2,075,516 

2,289,260 

2,895,330 

2,493,876 

2,509.573 

1,610,483 

2,398,248 

2,227,141 

903,464 

9(jo,273 

i, 224,(>57 

2,065,193 

2,007,911 

1,925,415 

2,120,790 

1.949,496 

2,522,491 

— 

548,956 

1,770,256 

1,752,190 

3 , 353)916 

4,799,417 

3,721,920 

4,986,663 

30,522,016 

41,117,308 

52,370,878 

60,295,049 

28,494,249 

24,073,917 

26,648,737 

35,041,766 

18,497,573 

23,564,644 

23 ,(x)o ,927 

31,039,883 

16,372,181 

27,875.913 

23,274,020 

23,591,579 

11,378,608 

ii, 35 .Vi 4 

14,511,978 

12,127,707 

3,760,178 

6,98^,133 

9,643,153 

1 14,138,204 

7,3(10,070 

8,465, (k,o 

8,084,793 

1 11,617,756 

4,575.929 

5,575,272 

7,610,990 

1 8,327,193 

3,027,196 

5,750,947 

5,525,575 

5,076,131 



39,688,418 

^ 29,651,658 

11,196,315 

21,844,683 

2J,840,(k)(, 

24*346.328 

11,035,870 

11,823,132 

11,037,983 

11,617,130 

8,714,360 

8,628,279 

9,624,038 

10,596,593 


1 7 714,696 

8,589,405 

7,971,594 

2,845,730 

4^412,440 

1 5,256, o (*5 

5,647,437 


3,475,887 

1 4*537,871 

4,438,336 


Certain omissions arc nocessary m this table owing to alterations in classificatjon of the 
itiirns. 


^ Adapted from the Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 
here it is specified that the value of ships and l>oats, with 
loir mtehiner}’-, was not included in exports before 1899. 


The tables on ]>. 604 show the value of unregistered imports of 
gold and silver bullion and specie from British possessions and from 
loteign countries into tin- United Kmgdom, specilyuig the most 
important countries individually. 

Shipping.— The table at foot of p. 604 show's the tonnage of 
vessels entered from and cleared to British possessions and 
foreign roim tries at the principal] 
ports of the United Kingdom. 

For the purpose of showing the rela- 
tj\e inijxirtaiKe of British and Irish 
ports falling Ixlow the list, the follow- 
ing hguR's may be quoted for 1909 
only: Methil, entered 824,375 tons, 
cleared 1,105,048 tons ; Harwich, 
entered 792,080, t levied 776,595; 
Grangemouth, entered 988, ()(»7, cleared 
1 , 0O4 , 2 1 7 ; B u mt 1 slan r 1 , on te I’ocl fKj9 , 72 2 , 
cleared 81 5,507; Bristol, entered 858,933, 
cleared 61 5,266; Coole, entered 815,177, 
cleared 817,226; Hartlepool, entered 
634,83(>, cleared 730,141; Newhaven, 
entered 385,313, cleared 376,083; Folke- 
stone, entered 364,524, cleared 359,697; 
Bcltast, entered 4 9« > ,5 1 3 .cleared 105,070, 
Borrowstoimness (Bo'ness), entered 
301, '■,49, cleared 292.194; Dublin, en- 
tered 219,081, cleared 80,868 ; Cork, 
entcTCd 146,724, cleared 7413; Mary- 
port and Workington, entered 118,388, 
cleared 67,494. The figures for Hy- 
moiilli have included vessels which 
call " off the port to embark passen- 
gers, (ftc., by tender only since 1907; 
for 1909 they were : entered, i,455»6o5; 
cleared, 1,292,244. 

The table at the commencement of 
page 605 shows the total tonnage of 
vessels entered from and cleared to 
Briti.sh possessions and foreign countries 
at ports in the United Kingdom, and 
also the nationality of vessels under 
British and the principal foreign flags. 

Out of the following totals steam 
vessels had an aggregate tonnage of 
30,604.578 entered and 31,080,481 
cleared in 1890, and 64,327,508 entered 
and 64,968,655 cleared in 1909. The 
total tonnage of vessels entered and 
cleared coastwise was as follows : (1890), 47,738,612 entered, 

- Owing to an alteration in claasificatioii these figures are not 
strictly comparable with those lor 1905. 
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Gold. 



1890. 

1895. 

T900. 1 

1905. 1909. 

From British possessions . 
South Alrica . 

India 

Australia . . . . 

Foreign countries . 
Total . . . . 

C 

1,876,677 
44.h079 
i,3<)8.627 
18,199 625 

L 

17 618,466 
«..^5.h9i3 
1.929,590 
5,324.498 

i8,39t>,86^ 

36,009,329 

Silver. 

i 

11.350,591 

^78,626 

3,f».37,978 

6,182,718 

14,840,282 

2(>, 190,873 

C 

38,507,895 
21.286.374 
6,850, ^60 
3,440,037 
4.64<).335 

43.517.230 j 

C 

40 464,212 
32,912,428 
2.170,057 

2, 6t 3,002 
14.227,1)1 7 
54,()9i ,820 


1890. 

1S95. 

1900. 

1905. 190Q. 

1 From British possessions . 

Foreign countries 

1 United Stati'sof America 

i Total 

1 

35<>,«’>94 

10,035,565 

4.^.57.709 

10,385.659 

i 

282,269 
10, ^84,o()3 
8,082,925 
io,( 4 j 6,332 

1 

264,676 

13.057)^^24 

11,459.612 

13.322,300 

1 

412,756 

12,579.258 

9,784,828 

12,992,014 

i 

607,019 

11,117.270 

9.97 U 396 

1 1 ,814,889 


42,317,876 clearocl : (1895). 5 ^,3<).|,7(»3 ciifcrod, 47,2(>3,70i cleared; 
(icjoo), 55,828, 5f>9 entererl, 'i-1.425 /tOO cleared; (t<k> 5), 60,066.919 
('nterod, 58,670,971 cleared ; (i9<>9). ()0,5(>(j,04 3 entered, 60,060,976 
tdean;d. 

The number and j:]:ross tonnaj^e of the repstered sailing and steam 
vessels belonging to th<‘ United Kingdom we»eas follows at the end 
of each of the years named : — 


VO. 

Sailing Vess' ls. 

Steam Vessels. 

Number. 

(’.ross 'roniiagc. 

Niimlier. 

Gross lonnage. 

1890 

14.181 

3.055. 1 3 <» 

7,420 

8,095,370 

1895 

12 ,t)T 7 

3,040,194 

8.386 

9,952.211 

1900 

10.77? 

2,247,228 

9.209 

11,810,924 

1905 

1 10,0 59 

i, 79<),826 

10,552 

14,88^,594 

1909 

9. ?92 

1,407.4^9 

11.797 

j 10.994.732 


These figures show not onl^ that sleamers have been rapidly taking 
the place of sailing vessels, but also that large steamers are preferred 
to small, Ihoir average tonnage having increased from 1092 tons 
in 1895 to 1440 in 19^)9. 

Railways . — The first ordinary roads deserving th^ name of 
highways were made about 1660, and canal-building began in 




1890. 

1895* 

1900. 

1905. 

1909. 



Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

London . . . . | 

Entered 

7,708,705 

8.435.676 

9.580.854 

10,814,115 

II ,bo5,()98 

Cleared 

5 772,062 

6,110.325 

7.479,008 

7 . 013 , 1^5 

8,622,316 

Liverpool and Bir-i 

1 kenhead , 

' Cardiff . . . . 1 

Entered 

5.7^2,351 

5.598,341 

6,001,563 

7,806,844 

7.747.994 

Cleared 

5 . 159 , 45 ^^ 

4.883.199 

5 . 778 .)I 4 

(>.932.687 

6 , 593.0 ■)4 

Entered 

3,173.699 

3 . 7 .? 9)856 

5.132.523 

4)3 7.720 

5 77 i. 47 <> 

Cleared 

5,641.511 

6.50O.5T0 

7,636.717 

7.476,879 

8,888,756 

j Tyne Ports ’ . 

Entered 

3,40i,2i() 

3, 292. (>24 

3,897.142 

4 ,0^)8 6 ^ 

5.700,405 

L Cleared 

5,010,098 

4, 822. (>48 

4.894,157 

5,^58.899 

(),8r9,o23 

Southampton. . . 

Entered 

888, 352 

1,420.531 

1.613,913 

2.0 7.277 

4,279,052 

Cleared 

«I 3 ,I 33 

1.328, 39 ? 

1,395.486 

1.888,030 

4,108 o(>3 

iHull .. . .j 

Entered 

^Cleared 

Entered" 

1 , 997 ) 1.38 

2,150.654 

2.6()6,5q8 

2 , 546 ,o (>4 

3 . 517 . 9 \? 

1.655.99b 

1.612.385 

2,274.137 

2 , IC> 2 , 16 o 

3,104.150 

! Glasgow , 

1,121,700 

1.184,537 

1,454.860 

1.635,609 

1,917 144 

t Cleared 

1,697,662 

1,911,7.39 

2,229,574 

2,836,462 

3,160,916 

Newport ; . . j 

r Entered 

920,560 

871,880 

1,092,068 

1,250,192 

1,548,258 

1 Cleared 

1,316.430 

1.374,237 

1.511.383 

1,773. 1 Oi 

2,105,509 

Dover . * , . , . j 

1 Entered 

789,846 

742.940 

973.074 

2,928,741 

1.636,530 

[Cleared 

767,724 

734 , 3.?4 

964.476 

2 , 9 t 4.774 

1,631,751 

Middlcsh^iuji^ • .] 

r Entered 
[ Cleared 

833.562 

623,967 

953,985 

875.059 

1,096,130 

882,156 

1,227.017 

I, <^^2 ,958 

1,728.385 

1,586,148 

j 

f Entered 

, — 


974.285 

i,o94,i()8 

1,292,353 

Blyth * 

(Clear d 

— 

— 

1,525.727 

1,623,003 

1,836,503 

Sunderland . . 

r Entered 

1 Cl( ared 

725,859 

956,266 

730,396 

1,002,552 

800,027 

1.163.310 

981 ,606 

1,344.999 

1,357.201 

1,676,777 

j * 

j Swansea • . , , 

( Entered 

565.644 

580,481 

1 018.148 

935.458 

1,020,480 

i Cleared 

858,215 

931,588 

1,427,903 

1,335.134 

1.719,654 

i, 344 >M 

' Leith. . . . . J 

1 Entered 

706,491 

887,842 

1,055.291 

1,124.281 

1.085,734 

( C leared 

626,573 

750,257 

982.309 

1,314,361 

Grimsby .... 

r Entered 

663.513 

763,892 

931.238 

1.094,531 

1,289.476 

\ ( 1< ared 

689,165 

829.837 

9^,236 

1,074.495 

1,334,566 

Manchester . 

n Altered 
(Cleartxl 

— 

317,625 

288,001 

787.497 

595.757 

1,133.003 

970,620 

1,275,937 

1,067,835 


^ Newcastle, North Shields, South Shields. 

■ Blyth was included with North Shields till 1897. 
8 Swansea inrdiided Port Talbot till 1004. 


the middle of the following 
centi.ry ; but though roads and 
canals aided materially in raising 
the commercial and industrial 
activity of the nation, their 
fostering agency was ver)^ slight 
compared with that of railways, 
of which England is the birth- 
place. The first line of railway 
lor regular passenger service, 
that fiom Stockton to Darling- 
ton, 14 m. in length, was opened 
on the 27th of September 1825. 
The first really important rail- 
way was the line from Man- 
chester to Liverpool , opened on 
the 15th of September 1830, 
when William Uuskisson, M.lh, 
was acridentally killed. It took three years to gel the 
bill for the London-Birmingham railway, which was passed 
at last in the session of 1833, obtaining the royal a.ssent 
on the 8th of May. The first sod of the great line was cut 
at Chalk Farm, London, on the ist of June 1834. Enormous 
cngineerii'.g difficulties had to be overcome, originating 
not so much from the nature of the ground as from 
intense pub ic prejudice against the new mode of Uxomo- 
tion. It took over four years to construct the railway 
from London to Birmingham, at a cost cxcc ding £4,000,000. 
Even friends of the railw^ay presaged that such outla> 
could not by any possibility be remunerative ; but the 
contrary became evident from the moment the line was 
opened on the 17th of September 1838. All the great 
railway systems of England sprang into existence within less 
than ten years after the opening of the London-Birmingham 
line. Out of thisTailw'a\ grew one of the largest companies, 
the London & NorthAVestern ; while the most extensive 
system as regards mileage, the Great Western, originated in 
a line from Paddington, London, to ifristol, for wh ch an act 
of parliament was obtained in 1835, "hich was opened in 
1841. In 1836 a bill passed the 
legislature erecting the “ Great 
North of England” Railway Com- 
pany, from which was developed 
the North-Eastern system. A few 
years later other arts were passed, 
sanctioning the “Midland Counties’^ 
and the “ North Midland ” lines, 
from which the present Midland 
system grew. 

The total length of railw'ays 
conveying passengers in the United 
Kingdom at the end of the year 
1825 was 40 m., constructed at a 
cost of £120,000. Five years later, 
at the end of 1830, there were not 
more than 95 m., built at a cost 
of £840,925, but at the end of 1835 
there were 293 m.costing£5, 648, 531 . 
Thus, in the first five years of rail 
way construction, from 182510 1830, 
the mileage doubled; while in the 
seepnd five years, from 1830 to 
1835, it trebled. It quintupled in 
the next five-yearly period, till the 
end of 1840, when the total length 
of miles of railway in the kingdom 
had come to be 1435, ^ 

cost of £41,391,634, as represented 
by the paid-up canital of the 
various companies. The next five years saw nea^h^ another 
doubling of length of lines, for at the end of 1845 there were 
2441 m. of railway created by a paid-up capital© f £88,481,376. 
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Total 


^ British , 
German . 
Norwegian 
Swedish . 
Danish , 
Dutch 
French 
Spanish , 
Belgian . 
U.S.A. . 


/ Entered 
‘(Cleared 


( Entered 

* \ Cleared 
/ Entered 

* \ Cleared 
\ Entered 

' \ Cleared 
/ Entered 

* (Cleared 
/ Entered 

* (Cleared 
/ Entered 

•(Cleared 
/ Entered 

* (Cleared 
j Entered 

’ t Cleared 
f Entered 

* i Cleared 
J ICniered 

* \ ( leared 


1890. 

18(95. 

KJOO. 

1905. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Toms. 

.3h, 835, 71 2 

40,001,691 

49,913.223 

55,623,974 

37,448,157 

40,537.483 

50,182,439 

56,416,760 

777)955 

29,175,282 

32.135,745 

35,200.869 

27.195)157 

29,516,644 

32,I47 ,o(>o 

35,762,218 

2,161,536 

1.940,358 

2,966,426 

4,298,7(>9 

2,230,419 

1,(148,284 

3 ,o()o ,782 

4,340,284 

2,477.939 

2,()04,049 

3,839,602 

3,392,210 

2,522,865 

2,()()0,795 

3 82 1 ,(>(.9 

3.387,152 

783.045 

990,728 

1,788,844 

2,114,028 

792, 767 

1,003,634 

1,808,354 

2.117,717 

901,819 

961,730 

1,735,288 

2,100,717 

952,183 

952,695 

090,006 

1,150,098 

i 1,759,509 

1 I, (KH),3 17 

2,123,830 

l,949,lbi 

948,196 

1 , 1 50,936 

1,013,450 

1,957,107 

834)^39 

929,250 

1,417,128 

1.574,395 

852,935 

909,4(43 

I » 405.247 

1,587,702 

631 ,629 

045,210 

1,309,915 

1,462,488 

1,431 

682,184 

1)399,332 

1,471,300 

44(1,470 

55D5E3 

804,472 

930,918 

42hbV) 

537,9<>9 

797,134 

920,597 

146,721 

323,700 

282,152 

604,360 

14 s, 212 

332,825 

277,400 

075 ,o<i 6 1 


I9cx>. 

Tons, 
dd, 309, 5 10 
00,958,163 


39,601 ,0(X) 
40,102,311 
6,766,591 
6,754 ,o 2(> 
4,315,870 
4,308,221 

2,478.534 

2,889,980 

2,880,731 

2,272,075 

2,294,584 

1,640,400 

I,003,l(;7 

1,477,199 

1,499,319 

E335J35 

C35/,d68 

274,241 

280,464 


In I90t> the percentage of working 
expen.ses to total receipts was 63 in 
England and Wales, 57 m Scotland 
and (»2 in Ireland. 


Not far from a fresh trebling look place in the course of the 
next quinquennial period, and at the end of 1850 there were 
6621 m. of railways, constructed at the cost of ^^240,270,741^. 

The construction of railways (espei’iallv in England) was 
undertaken originally by a vast number of small companies, 
each under separate arts of parliament. But it was soon 
discovered that there could be neither harmonious nor profitable 
working of a great many systems, and this led to a series of 
amalgamations (see under England ; Ireland ; Scotland). 

The number of passengers carried per mile in 1832 was 4860, 
but before ten more years were past the number of passengers 
had not only increased in proportion with the opening of new 
lines^ but more than doubled per mile, and, instead of being 
under 5000, had in 1842 come to be near 12,000. In i86t the 
number of passengers carried per mile of railway was 15,988; 
ill 1876 it was 31,928; and in 1900 it was over 52,000. 

T he two following tables illustr.ite the further de\’(’lor)mcnt of 
railways m the United Kingdom : 


Tramways . — An act passed in 
1870 to facilitate the construction 
of tramways throuj:>;hout the coun- 
try marks the beginning of their 
modern development. It led to 
the laying down of “ street rail- 
ways ” in many large towns. 
According to a return laid before 
the House of Commons in the ses- 
sion of 1878, the total length of 
tramway.s authorized by parlia- 
ment up to the 30th of June 1877 
was 363 m., and the total length 
opened for traffic 213 m., compris- 
ing 125 m. of double lines and 
88 m. of single lines. On the 30th 
of June jqoo there were in the 

United Kingdom 70 tramway 

. undertakings with 585 m. of line 

belonging to local authorities, while 107 with 592 m. of line 
Ix-longed to other than local authorities. The capital ex- 
penditure on the former amounted to £io,20'5j6o4, on the latter 

lo £11.532.384- 

The development of tramway enterprise in the United Kinedont 
as shown by the inileaKe open, the paid-up capital, gross iwipts’ 
woiking e.xpoiisc'b and number of i)a'ssengcTb carried, has been a.s 
follows . — u , 


Years 

ending 

J une 30, 

Miles 

open. 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

Gross 

Receipts, 

Working 

Expenses. 

Passengers 
carried during 
year. 

189c, 

1895 

1900 

IQ05 

1909 

948 

982 

1177 

2117 

2526 

i 

1 4,502.026 
14,111,521 j 
20,582 ,(>9 2 
51,501,410 ! 

70,345,155 

£ 

3,214.743 

3.733,090 

5,4453)29 

9,017,020 

12.041,4^7 

L 

2.402,800 

2,878,490 

4,075,3.5a 

0,505.049 

8,”45i058 

1 526, 309,328 
661, 71, 0,461 
^065,374,347 
2,068,913,226 

2, 659, 981,136 


Year. 

Mileage- 

bdXl-lIT) 

Capital. 

Number cf 
rasscnqeis ^ 

'J raftic K 

ee<‘ij)ts. 

f'ercentage of 
Working Expenses 




1 otal. 

JVr Mile. 

to Receipts, 

i 860 

10,433 

/: 

348,130,127 

i(, 3, 4353)78 

£ 

27,70(,,(,22 

'2,()(>I 

47 

1865 

13,298 

4.55,478,143 

251,802,715 

35,8<)o,i i(> 

2,701 

48 

1870 

15.537 

529 ,(j<j 8,673 

330,545.397 

4 3,417,070 

2.794 

48 

1875 

16,658 

630,223.494 

5903373,234 

58,(^82,753 

3.541 

54 

1880 

i ^7.9y3 

728,316,848 

(>03,885,025 

02,9()J ,7(77 

3,511 

• 51 

1885 

19,169 

815,858,055 

697,213,031 

0(),(.,44,(4(,7 

3,477 

53 

1890 

20,073 

897,472,026 

817,744)^^40 

76,548,347 

3,813 

54 

1895 

21.174 

1,001,110/221 

929,770,909 

81,396,047 

3,844 

50 

1900 

2i.«55 

1,170,001,890 

1,142,276,686 

98,854,552 

4,523 

62 

1905 

22.847 

1,272,601,000 

1,199,022,102 

195,131,799 

4,()Oi 

62 

1909 

23,280 

1,314,406,000 

1,265,081,000 

TIO,682,2()f) 

4.754 

62 
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and in England and Wales alone, in 1880, 449,823; in 1900, 1,610,754.' 
In the next table further details are given for i9tKi : 


.. f Double or iiK 
Mdcage ol 


more lines 


Traffic 
Receipt.s 


r Passenger traffic . 
I Total goods traffic 


I Including— 

Minerals . . . . 

(General merchandise. 

Working expenditure 

Net r.ecqpts 


1909. 

England and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

io,74(, 

5,299 

1,580 

2,264 

670 

2,721 

£ 

43,919,792 

50,647,426 

i 

5,080,603 

0,8.36,(;2o 

i 

2,204,756 

1,992,859 

24,837,682 

24.885,494 

65,169,619 

.37,979,313 

3,286,07.1 

3,299,588 

7,200,173 

5,489,579 

281,634 

1,392,600 

2,6^,796 

1.667,572 


AiTHOuniKs - -The following publica- 
tions relating to the United Kingdom 
are issued annually in I.oridon (unless 
otherwiHff stated) : Finance Accounts] 
Finanoia! Estimates, Return showinf^ Re- 
venue and Expenditure {Enf^land, Scotland 
and Ireland)] National Debt Accounts] 
National Debt during’ (w Years ; Eocal 
Taxation Returns] Army Eshmaies] Army 
Accountis] Army 1 . 1st (quarterly); Naiiv 
Estimates] Navy List (quarterly); Royal 
Commission on Agriculture , Rcports{i 9 >^U) ■ 
Mineral Statistics] Reports of Inspectors 
of Mines] Reports on Factories and Work- 
shops] Reports of Inspectors of Ltsheries] 
Return of Fish conveyed inland by rail; 
Statement of the Trade of the United 
Kingdom ; Statement of the Shipping and. 
Navigation of the Ignited Kingdom] Report 
of the Postmaster-General. Vital statistics : 
Reports of the registrars-general respectively for England, 
for Scotland (Edinburgh), for Ireland (Dublin); Census 
(decennial, looi , &c.), ditto; Education: Reports 
of the Board of Education for England and Wales ; Report 
of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland' 
Report of the Committee of Council on Education in Scot- 
land ] Electoral Statistics (LoT^(^oT^, 1905); Statistical Tables 
relating to Emigralwn and I mmigration ; Judicial Statistics 
of Englcind and Wak s. of Scrdland, of Ireland- Local 
Government Reports, ditto; Statistical Abstract 'for the 
Untied Kingdom , in which the most important statistics 
arc summarized for each of the fifteen years preceding 
the year of issue. Among books may be mentioned the 
following : Sir W. R. Anson, The Law and Custom of the 
Constitution (2 vols., 2nd ed., Oxford. 1802^18(16); W. J. 
Ashley (edited by), British Industries (London, 1902); 
E. Cf. B(iutmy, Le Dhetoppement de la constitution 
etde la socidU politique en Angleierrc (2nd ed., Paris, 1897). 
Of this there is ah English translation (from 1st ed.) 
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by 1 . M. Eaden (London. 1891); Etudd^ de droit constitutioncl, 
France f An((letern', Ftatb lints (Pans, 1885; Eng trans, bv I'- M. 
Dicey, London, iHgi) ; Lrassey, The Naval Annual (Portsmouth, t886 
onwards) ; Cassell's Gazetteer of Great Rritatn and Ireland (London, 
1899); W. L t lowcs and other writers, History of the Royal Navy 
(London, i89^>-i9oi); W. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce (4th ed., London, 1904); A. V. Dicey, Introduction to 
the Study of the Law of the Constitution (5th ed., London, 1897), K. 
Donald (edited by) Municipal Ycardwoh (London, annual); S. 
Hard ley-Wil mot, Our Fleet To-day and its Development during the 
Last Half Century (London, looo) ; Hon. J. W. Eorti^scuo, History of 
the British Army (l^ndon, igob); K. uiffen, Essays in Finame 
(London, 1880 and i88()); R. von Cneist, Das engli'sche Parlament 
in tauscndfahringen Wandelungen (Derlin, 1885; translated into Eng- 
lish by A. II. Keane, Hi dory of the English Parliament^ London, 
i88<;): EngHsche Veriassungsge.ehichte (nerhn, 1882 ; Eng. trans. by P- 
A. Ashworth, London, 1 891) ; L. Hull, / he C oalfields of (treat Britain 
(London, 1905); J. E. T. Koyers, Industrial and Commercial History 
of England (I^ondoii, ]. Holt Schooling, The British Trade \ 

Book (London, igo8);Sir |. K Seeley, The Growth of British Pduv 
(2 vols., London, 1895); 11 . Taylor, The Origin and Growth of the 
English Constitution (2 vols., London, 1889-1899); A. Todd, Parlia- 
mentary Government in England (new ed., revised by S. Walpole, 

3 voLs., I.-ondon, 1892). 

British Military Forces, 

The force.s of the British Crown may be rla.ssed as (a) the 
regular, or general service, army, together with the Indian army; 
and the home territorial lurcc; while there are also certain 
forces controlled by the governments of the various self- 
governing dominions. The home government raist'S, pays and 
('onlrols the regular army, its reserves, the territorial lorte, and 
some few details such as the militia of the smaller possession.s, 
Indian native battalions employed on imperial service out of 
India, <.Vc. But the cost of that portion of the regular aniiy 
which is in India is borne by the Indian government, which is 
not the ease with the regulars serving in otiier colonies or in the 
dominions. Consequently the Indian government, unlike the 
colonial governnients, can within limits dispose of the British 
paid regulars within its sphere. 

Regular /In/iy.— The duties of the regular army are to garrison 
India and over.seas colonies, to garrison Great Britain and Trt‘- 
land, and to find expeditionary fon'es of gi'eater or less .strength 
for war in Europe or elsewhere. The principles ujxm which 
the reorganization of 1905-1908 was based arc; (^<) that in 
peace the army at home must be maintained at such an cfTcctivc 
standard that all necessary drafts for the army abroad shall be 
forthcoming, without undue depletion of the army at home; 
(b) the home army on mobilization for service should be brought 
up to war strength by the recall of reservi.sts in sutTicicnt, but 
not too great, numbers; (c) the wastage of a campaign shall 
be made good by drafts partly from the remaining army reserve, 
but above all .from the militia, now converted into the spenal 
reserve; and (d) the volunteers and yeomanry, reorganized into 
the te^riUirigl force, shall be responsible, with little regular 
help, for the defence of the homo country, thus freeing the 
regular arjny#t hoi^ lor general service. The fir.st of these 
conditions eiifkeiy,* ^he second largely, and even indirectly the 
third Jih4 fourth- depfend upon the recruiting, esfiiblishmonts 
and t^rms d- service of tlie regular army. These last are a 
compramise betweon the opposite needs of short .service, pro- 
ducing larg^ r^ic;fves, and long service, which minimizes the sca- 
ttanspoH^w^-^afts; they are also influenced by the state of the 
labour niWket at any given moment, as recruiting is voluhtary. 
To enable the authorities to deal with these conditions, the 
secretary 0! state for war may without special legislation vary 
the terms of eij^tment, not only in general but also for the 
•various arms and branches. 

^ After the South African War, several different terms were tried 
ior tl>e line infantry ahd cavalry, but tiicse experiments proved that 
the terms formerly prevailing, viz. 7 years with the colours ana 
5 in the nwerve, were the most convenient. In the Hor.se and Field 
Artillery the term is 0 and 0, in tlie Houseliuld Cavalry and the 
Garrison Artillery 8 and 4, and in the Foot Guards 3 and 9- 
Engineers and other specitiUsts are recruited on various tt-rms. A 
certain number, again varying from year to year, almost from 
month to month, are aUowed to engage lor the full J2 years with the 
colours (long service). Thus in X 907 “i 9 o 8 # ^551 were serving 


on a 12-year colour engagement, 24,856 on a term of 7 years colours 
and 5 reserve, 3589 on a 6 and 6 term, 3449 on 3 and 9 engagement, 
4529 for other terms, out of a total of 37.974 recruits or soldiers 
signing fresh engagements. 

The following figures show the inflow of recruits 


Year. 

Recruits 

offering. 

Recruits 

approved. 

Percentage 

approved. 

Percentage 
of Recriiils 
to Strong ih 
of Army. 

Oct. Tgo3-Oct. 1904 

89,824 

42,041 

46-8 

14-6 

Ott. igo4-Oct. 1905 

81,045 

.35,551 

43'0 

13-05 i 

Oct. 1905-Oct. 190(1 

83,155 

36,380 

43*5 


Oct. 1906-Oct. 1907 

72.855 

34.710 ; 

47-6 

14-25 

Oct. 1907-Oci. 1908 

77 , .526 

37,222 

47 '<? 

14-05 

Oct. i9n8-Oct. jgog 

7.5,030 

33.706 

447 

iy(> 


Tlie army consists of alx>ut 250,000 officers and men of the regular 
fortes on full pay, distributed (October 1909) as follows : — 



Strength. 

Establishment. 

staff and departments, &c. 

On regimental strength : — 

3,293 

3,392 

1 lome 

128,412 

130.714 

India 

1 77.806 

76,009 

Colonies 

1 47.127 

44.981 

Total .... 

253,004 

253,405 


By units, it is composed of 3 regiments of Household Cavalry, 
7 legimonts of Dragoon Guards, 3 of Dragoons, 6 of Lancers and 
12 oi Hussars (total cavalry, 31 regiments); 4 regiments of Foot 
Guards of q battalions, 51 English nnd Welsh, lo Scottish and 8 
Irish line inlantry and nfie regihients (total infantry, 14 9 battalions) ; 
the Royal Regiment of ArtiUeiy. divided mto Royal Horse and 
Field AitiUery, and Royal Churison Artillery— tlic K.H.A. con- 
sisting of 28 batteries, tlie R.F.A. of 150 batteries, tiie R.G.A. ot 
TOO companies (told off to garrisons, siege train and heavy field 
L-ittcries) and 8 batteries mountain guns ; the Corps of Royal 
Engiijeors, organized into mounb-d field tju(>ps, field companies, 
lort'iess, tfk-grapli, railway, searchlight, balloon, wireless coiupanit.s 
and biidging tram, Iho Army Service Corps, divided into transport, 
su])ply, rncchaiiical- transport and other companies and sections; the 
l\(>yai Army Medical Cdrps of 35 companies; tire Army Ordnance 
Cor]>s; the Army Veterinary Corps; Army Post Office Corps (formed 
(.n mobili/ation only) and Army Pay Coips. 

In addition, there are the following colonial troops under the 
home government ■ West India Regiment, 2 battaHons; Royal 
Malta Artillery, 2 garrison compnnies; West African Fronlitu' Eorci-, 
2 bjittenes, 1 g.inison comjiany, t battalion M.L, 6 battalions 
infantJ-y; and Ring’s African Rifles (East Africa), 5 battalions, 
besidc-s’thc Indnin troops in imperial services. 

'I'he army reser\'e, loimed of men who have served wdth the colours, 
consists ol tour classes. Sections A, B and C consist of men who are 
lullillmg the reserve portion of their ongmal twelve years' Lability. 
Section A, which receives extra allowances, is liable to be called 
up in a minor emergency; section B is the general reserve; section 
C, also part of the "general reserve, consists of men who have been 
sent to the resi rvf: prematurely ; section D (which is often sus- 
pended) consists of men who at tlie expiry of their twelve years' 
engagement undei-taJce a furtlier four years' reserve Uabihty. 


Strength and Ages of the Army Reserve (Oct. i, 1909). 


Section. 

A. 

BdeC. 

D. 

Total. 

Infantry . . . . 

Cavalry . . • . 

K.H. R F.A. . . . 

R.G.A 

R.E 

Others 

4,051 

604 

415 

427 

7o,oc)8 

8,894 

13.849 

7,748 

4,200 

9,350 

9,f>o8 

1,229 

1,571 

642 

406 

558 

84.657 

10,123 

16.024 

8,i8g 

5,021 

lo.S.fl 


5,497 

115,045 

14,014 

154,550 

Under 30 ... . 

98,146 

201 

y 8,347 

30-35 

21,730 

10,758 

32,488 

Over 35 


666 

3,055 

' 3,721 


120,542 

14,014 

1.34,55b 


The special reserve, converted from the militia, consists of 
infantry, field and garrison artillery, the Irish Horse (late Yeomanry), 
engineers, and a few A.S.C. and R.A.M.C. Its object is to m^g 
good on mobilization deficiencies (so far as they may exist after thp 
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oalEng in of tbe army reserve) in the expeditionary or regular 
forces, and to repair the losses of a campaign. It also acts as a 
feeder to the regular army. Its establishment and strength on the 
ist of October 1909 were 90,664 and 69,954 respectively, without 
counting in the latter figure 6172 militia and militia reserve men 
not then absorbed into the new organization. 

The war organization of the home establishment, with its 
general and special reserves, aimed at the mobilization and 
despatch overseas of 6 army divisions, each of 12 battalions 
in 3 brigades; 9 field batteries in 3 brigades, a brigade of 3 field 
howitzer batteries, and a heavy battery, each with the appro- 
priate ammunition columns; 2 field companies and i telegraph 
company R.E,; 2 companies mounted infantry; and ambulances, 
columns and parks. In addition to these 6 divisions, there 
are “ army troops ” at the disposal of the commander-in-chiei, 
consisting of two mixed “ mounted brigades ” (cavalry, mounted 
infantry, and horse artillery) serving as the “ protective cavalry,” 
and of various technical troops, such as balloon companies and 
bridging train. The strategical ” cavalry is a division of 4 
brigades (12 regiments or 36 squadrons), with 2 brigades (4 
batteries) of horse artillery, 4 ” field troops ” and wireless 
company R.E., and ambuLinces and supply columas. The 
peace organization of the regular forces at home conforms to 
the prospective war organization. In addition to the field army 
itself, various lines of communication troops are sent abroad 
on mobilization. These number .some 20,000 men, the field 
army about: 135,000, with 492 field gun.s, 7561 other vehicles 
and 60,769 horses and mules. 

But the first condition of employing all the home regulars 
abroad is perfect .security at home. Thus the pivot of the 
Haldane system is liie organization of the Territorial Fofce os a 
completely sdt -contained army. The higher organization — 
which the volunteers {q.v) and yeomanry {q,v) never pos- 
sessed — varies only slightly from that in vogue in the regular 
army. The second line army consists of 14 mixed mounted 
brigades as protective cavalry and 14 army divirions of 
much rile same combatant strength as the regular dr’isions, 
the only important variation being that the artiUery consist;: 
of 4-gun iastead of 6-gun batteries. In addition to the divsions 
and mounted brigades there are “ army troops,” of which the 
most important component is the cyclist battalions, recruited 
in the different coast counties and specially organized as a fir.st 
line of opposition to an invader. Affiliated to the territorial 
force are officers’ training corps, cadets, “ veteran reserves,” 
and some of the other organizations mentioned below, the Hal- 
dane scheme having as its express object the utilization of every 
sort of contribution to national defence, whether combatant 
or non-combatant, on a voluntary basis. 

The conditions of enli.stment and reserve in the territorial 
force are a four years’ engagement (former yeomen and volun- 
teers being however allowed to extend for one year at a time f 
they desire to do so), with in each year a consecutive training 
in camp of 14-18 days and a number of “ drills ” (attendances 
at company and battalion parades) that varies with the branch 
and the year of service. The minimum is practically always 
exceeded, and trebled or quadrupled in the case of the more 
enthusiastic men, and the chief difficulty with which the officers 
respoasible for training liave to contend is the fact that no man 
can be compelled to attend on any particular occasion. Attend- 
ance at the camp training, in so far as the claims of men’s civil 
employment do not infringe upon it, is compulsory, and 
takes place at one time for all — generally the first half of 
August. 

Tlifi army troops, divisions and mounted brigades consist of 56 
rerimentB oi yeomanry; 14 battcrieB and 14 ammunition columns 
R.H.A., 151 batteries and 55 ammunition cxtlumns R.F.A., 3 
mountain batteries and ammunition column, and 14 heavy batteries 
and ammiinilion columns R.G.A. ; 28 field companies, 29 telegraph 
companies, railway battalion, iVc., R.E.; 204 nattalions infantry 
(including to of cyclists, the Honourable Artillery Company, and 
certain corps of the Oflicars' Training Corps training a.s territorials) ; 
60 units A.S.C.; 56 field ambulances, 23 general hospitals and 2 
sanitary companies R.A.M.C. Told off to the defended seaports 
are 16 groups of garrisem artillery companies and 58 fortress and 
slectric light companies R.E. 


Establishment and Stj;eagth <April j, 1910) 


Arm or Branch. 

' 

Establishment. 

Strength. 

Yeomanry 

R,H. & F.A 

R.G.A 

R.E 

Infantry 

A.S.C 

R.A.M.C 

Officers. 

Men. 

Officers. 

Meoi. 

1,543 

1,211 

450 

571 

5 .ff 79 

322 

1,438 

198 

24,766 

3^,945 

“>455 

14,660 

I 95 >a 97 

5.5O2 

13,064 

I»I 93 

1*013 

406 

525 

5,064 

277 

1,151 

95 

24.219 

29,658 

173,670 

7>377 

11,849 

Total 

11,214 

' .301,363 

9,726 1 

2tig,225 


The Tenitonal Force is enlisted to serve at home, but individualfl 
and whole corps mav volunteer for service abroad m war if called 
upon. A register is kept of tliose who accept this liability before- 
hand, and about 6000 olficers and men had loiaed it in April 
1910. 

Tlie force is trained, commanded and inspected exclusively by 
the military authorities, thcxogular army finding the higher comman- 
ders anfl stabs. But in accordance both with the growing tendency 
t(» si'pnrate command and administration and with tue desire to 
eiilisi local sympathies and utilize local resources, " associations," 
partly of civilian, partly oi militaxy members, were formed in every 
county and charged by statute with all matters relating to tlie 
enhslment, service and discharge oi the cou ily's quota in the force, 
iruincc (other than pay, &c. in camp), buildings, ownership of 
regimental pro*,^Terty, &c. To these dutias of county associdtions 
are added lluit of nu]'icrvising and administ'inng cadet corjis oi all 
sorts (otlier than officers' training -^orps), and that of pro\iding 
the extra horses required on mobilization, not only by the tenitorial 
force, but by the expeditionary force as well. 

There are several groups of more or less military character which 
are for various reasons outside war office control. The.se arc : 
(a) boy's brigades — the Church Lads' Brigade, tlie London Dioce- 
san Brigade, the Jewish Lads’ Brigade, &c ; (// the Ix^gion of 
Frontiersmen, an organization intended to enrol’ for ‘ irregular " 
ser\ ice men with colonial or frontier expcrif tice; 'cN rille clubs, which 
exisf solely for rifle practice, and ha\^ ; no military ,'iLbiIi lies; {i) l)oy 
scouts, an organization founded m 1908 by Lieut. General Sir 
K. S. S. Baden- I’owell. 

Command and Administration. — The secretary of state for 
war IS the head of the army ( ouncil, which compri;ies the heads 
of departments and is tbe chief executive authority. These 
departments (sec Staff) are: the general staff; the adjutant- 
generals department; the quartermaster-general’s department; 
the department of the master-general of tlie ordnance; the civil 
member’s department; and the finance member’s department. 
In addition to these departments, whose heads form the army 
council itself, there is the very important department of the 
in.spector-general of the forces, whose duties are to ensure by 
inspection the maintenance of military efficiency and an adequate 
standard of instruction, &c. Tiffs department is thus in the 
irfain a complement of the general staff branch. In 1910 the 
commandcr-in-chief in the Mediterranean was appointed in- 
spector-general of the overseas forces other than those in India, 
and the inspector-general in London supervisee therefore only 
the forces in the home estal)li.shment. There are, therefore, three 
single authorities of high rank for the great divis ons of the 
army— the two inspectors-general and the commander-in-chief 
in India. 

The United Kingdom is subdivided into 7 commands and 12 
districts, tlie commands under a iicutenant-gcncrHl or general as 
commander-in-chief and the districts under brigadier-generals. The 
commands are the eastern, .southern, western, liorthern, Scotti^, 
Irish and the Aldershot. Ixindon is organized as a separate district 
under a major-general. In the colonial cBtablishment the principal 
commands are the Mediterranean (including Egypt) and the South 
African. F.xcepl iu South Africa, there are no imperial troops 
quartered in the self-governing colonies. 

Sme© 1904-1905 comnmnd and administration have been 
separated and general officers commanding in chief relieved of 
administrative detaibi by the appointment to their staffs of major- 
generals in charge of administration (aec Staff and Officers). 

Finance. — The army estimates for 1910-iyii show a total sum 
of /27, 760, 000 required for the home and colonial establishments, 
made lip as follows (after deducting appropriations m aid) : — 

* Does not include unattached list of offiqerB, 853, -or 736 
RJl.M.C. o&cers not available until mobiUzation. 
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Regular Army, Pay and Allowances 8,733,000 

Special Reserve 833,000 

Terntorial Force 2,b6t),ooo 

Medical Services 452,000 

Educational Establishments 147,000 

Quartering, Transport, Remounts 1,589,000 

S^upplies, Clothing 4,397»^^^ 

Stores and Ordnance Establishment 

Armament and Engineer Stores 1,482.000 

Works, Buildings and Land, &c 2,59vS,ooo 

War Office and Miscellaneous 5 ^ 3 . 

Pensions, &c • 3 i 833 .^<^o 


£2y,y(jo,ooo 

The pay of the soldiers has increased since the South African 
War. Without allowances of any kind, it was in lyio as follows : 
Warrant officer, 5s. to bs. per day, ejuartermaster-sergeants, colour- 
sergeants, &c., 3s. 4d. to 4s. Od.; sergeants, 2s. 4d. to 3s. 4d.; cor- 
porals, IS. 8d. to 2s. 8d.; lance-corporals, is. 3d. to is. yd.; privates 
IS. id. to IS. yd.; boys, 8d. In addition, all receive a messing 
allowance of 3d. per day, 2d. for upkeep of kit, and most receive 
“ serMce " or " proficiency " pay at 3d.-(>d a day; and engineers, 
A.S.C. and R.A.M.C. specialist pay at various rates. Ofiicers' pay, 
without allowances, is for second lieutenants 5s. 3d. to 7s. 8d.; lieu- 
tenants, ()S. 5d. to 8s. lod.; captains, iis. 7d. to 15s.; majors, 13s. 7d. 
to 18s. Od.; and lieutenant- colonels, i8s. to 24s. yd. 

Ind/an Army.— The forces in India consist of the British 
army on the Indian establishment and the Indian native 
army with its dependent local militias, feudatories, contingent.s, 
&c. In addition there is a force of European and Eurasian 
volunteers, drawn largely from railway employes. The Indian 
army consists of 138 battalions of infantry, 10 regiments of 
cavalry, ]6 mountain batteries, t garrison artillery company, 
32 sapper and miner companies (2 railway companies included). 
The proportion bctw'cen British and Indian troops observed since 
the Mutiny is roughly one British to two native, the Indian army 
being about 162,000 men. In addition the native army includes 
supply and transport corps, the medical service, and the 
veterinary s. rvicc, officered in the higher ranks by officers of 
the A.S.C. , R.A.M.C. and A.V.C. re.spectively. 

'J'he Indian array is recruited from Mahonimcdans and Hindus 
ol various Itibes and sects, and witli some cxcq)tions (chiefly in 
the Madras infantry) companies, sometimes regiments, are com]>osed 
exclusively of men of one class. The olheial F..S. Poikct lUtok 1008 
gives the following particulars : MahonwwduHs (l^allians of the 
frontier tribes, Hazaias Baluchis, Moplahs, Punjabi Muhoinmodans, 
•S:c.), 350 infantry companies, jb squadrons (35 f^f the army). 
Hindus {Sikhs, Gurkhas, Raiputs, Jats, Dogras, Mahrattas, Tamils, 
Bralimans, Bhils, Garliwalis, <S:c., 727 companies, 70 sejuadrons 
(63 '3 %). 

Enhstment is entirely voluntary, and the anny enjoys the highest 
piestige. Service is lor three years, but in practice the native 
soldier makes the army his career and he is allowed to extend up 
to 32 years. The native cavalry is almost eiitiifly Silahdav, in 
which the trooper mounts and clothes himself, and practically serws 
without pay. In the infantry, too, tlie old systt m of jiaying men 
and requiring them to equip, ch)the and feed thwnselves, is in Vogue 
to some -extent.' There is a reserve of the native army, numbering 
some j 5,000 men. But it is rathi'i* a drait to replace wastage than 
a means of brinpng th^armv up to a war loe)ting in the l airopean 
w^ay. Indeed,* a* Qardmal principh.* of the Indian forces, Riitish 
and native alike, ii^ that the units are maintained in peace at full 
war effective, often a little alxive their field strength. Part of the 
army, neafeiit the north-west frontier, has even its transport practi- 
cally in rpadiness fo move at once. Tlie command is in the hands 
of bnti.sh. pfficijrs assisted by native ollicers, promoted from the 
ranks. Thn* xnijtfife of native officers in a unit is equal to that of 
the BritifiE officers^ r * .• 

Besides the regular native army there are : (a) various frontier 
and other levies, such as the Khyber Rifles and the Waziristan 
Mihtia- (6) {Telected contingents from the armies of the native 
pnneei. inspected by British officers, numbering about 20,000 and 
styled ■•imperial Wvice troops"; (c) the volunteers, -aliout 32,000 
strong; ana*(rf) the military pohee. 

{ The general organization of the forces is into two amiies, the 
northern and the soutlv;rn, with headquarters at Rawal Pindi and 
]^ona respcctivel3\ 

Admi^istraHon.—VndnT the governor-general m council the 
commander-in-<;hief (himself a member of tlie council) is the execu- 
tive authority. Under him in the army department, now divided 
into higher committees and the headquarter staff , the latter com- 
prising (since the abolition of the military staff department under 
Lord Kitcheners reorganization) the divisions of tlie chief of the 
general staff, the adjutant-general and the quartermaster-general. 
India has her own staff college at Quetta, and can manufacture 


rifles, ammunition and field artillery equipment except the actual 
guns. 

'J'he cost of the Indian army, and of the Bntish forces on the Indian 
establishment, borne by the Indian government in 1909 wa.s 
^^•20,558,000. 


Regulars only. 

Northern 

Army. 

Southern 

Army. 

Total. 

British 

40,008 

34 , M 3 

74,751 

Indian Army, white . 

„ ,, native . 

Total . . 

L 534 

85,189 

1,512 

76,772 

3 , 04 t> 

161,901 

8t>.723 

78,284 

165,007 

Total 

1 

127,331 

112,427 

239,758 


Forces of the Dominions and Colonies . — Lord Kitchener and 
Sir John French in 1909-1910 paid visits of inspection to 
Australia and Canada in connexion with the reorganization by 
the local governments of their military forces, and a beginning 
was made of a common organization of the forces of the empire 
in the colonial military conference of 1909. Without infringe- 
ment of local autonomy and local conditions, a common system 
of drill, equipment, training and staff administration was agreed 
on as essential, and to that end the general staff in London was 
to evolve into an “ imperial general staff.’’ The object to be 
attained as laid down was twofold; (a) complete organization 
of the territorial forces of each dominion or colony; (b) evolu- 
tion of contingents of colonial general-service troops with which 
the dominion governments might assist the army of Great Britain 
in wars outside the immediate borders of each dominion. (See 
British Empire; Australia; Canada.) 

UNITED METHODIST CHURCH, or United Methodists, 
an English Nonconformist community formed in 1907 by the 
union of the Methodist New Connexion (1797), the Bible Chris- 
tians (1815), and tlie United Methodist Free Churches (1857)* 
The act of parliament which enabled this amalgamation received 
the royal as.scnt on the 26th of July 1907, and authorized the 
union “ to deal with real and personal property belonging to 
the said three churches or denominations, to provide for the 
vesting of the said property in trust for the United Church so 
formed and for the assimilation of the trusts thereof, and for 
other purposes.” The union was completed on the i6th of 
September 1907 in Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, London. The 
('hureh gives power of speech and vote in its meetings to every 
member of 18 years of age and upwards. Its principal courts 
are constituted of an equal number of ministers and laymen. 
The Church ha.s theological colleges at Manchester and Sheffield, 
l)oys’ schools at Shebbear, in J)evonshire, and at Harrogate, 
end a girls’ school at Bideford. It issues a weekly and two 
monthly journals. In 1908 its statistics showed 2343 chapels 
with accommodation for 714,793 persons, 848 mini.sters and 
5621 local preachers, 165,463 church members and 332,756 
Sunday scholars; there were 55 foreign missionaries, and 
about 30,000 church members and probationers in the foreign 
field. 

UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES, an English Non- 
conformist community merged since 1907 in the United Methodist 
Church (q.v.). The organization was itself forined in 1857 
by the amalgamation of the “ Wesleyan Association ” (which 
had in 3836 largely absorbed the Protestant Methodists 
of 1828) and the “ Wesleyan Reformers ” (dating from 1849, 
when a number of Wesleyan Methodist ministers were expelled 
on a charge of insubordination). 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (of Scotland). This 
Presbyterian organization, merged since 1900 in the United 
Free Church of Scotland (see above), was formed in 1847 by 
the union of the United Secession and Relief Churches. 

The general causes which led to the first great secession from 
the Church of Scotland, as by law established in 1688, are 
indicated in the article Scotland, Chttrch of. united 
Its immediate occasion rose out of an act of assembly Seceeeiou 
of 1732, which abolished the last remnant of Cburcb, 
popular election by enacting that, in cases where patrons 
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might neglect or decline to exercise their right of presentation 
the minister was to be chosen, not by the congregation, but 
only by the elders and Protestant heritors. The act itself 
had been passed by the assembly, although the presbyteries 
to which it had been previously submitted as an overture had 
disapproved of it by a large majority; and in accordance with 
a previous act (1730), which had taken away even the right of 
complaint, the protests of the dissentient majority were refused. 
In the following October Ebenezer Erskine {q,v.)y minister 
of Stirling, preached a synod sermon, in the course of which 
he took occasion to refer to the act in question as in his opinion 
unscriptural and unconstitutional.^ Some of his expressions 
were objected to by members of synod, and it was resolved that 
he should be censured for them. This judgment, on appeal, 
was affirmed by the assembly in May 1733, whereupon Erskine 
protested to the effect that he held himself still at liberty to teach 
the same truths and to testify against the same or similar evils 
on every proper occasion. This protest, in which he was joined 
by William Wilson (1690-1741), Alexander Moncrieff (1695- 
1761) and James Fisher (1697-1775), ministers at Perth, Aber- 
nethy and Kinclaven respectively, was regarded by the assembly 
as contumacious, and the commission of assembly was ordered 
to procure its retractation or to proceed to higher censures. 
In November accordingly the protesting ministers were severed 
from their charges, their churches declared vacant, and all 
ministers of the Church prohibited from employing them in any 
ministerial function. They replied by protesting that they .still 
adhered to the principles of the Church, though now obliged to 
“ make a secession from the prevailing party in ecclesiastical 
courts.” 

In December 1733 they constituted themselves into a 
presbytery, but for some time their meetings were devoted al- 
most entirely to prayer and religious conference. In 1734 they 
published their first “testimony,” with a statement of the 
grounds of their secession, which made prominent reference to the 
doctrinal laxity of previous general assemblies. In 1736 they 
proceeded to exercise “ judicial powers ” as a church court, 
published a “ judicial testimony,” and began to organize churches 
in various parts of the country. Having been joined by four 
other ministers, including the well-known Ralph Erskine, they 
appointed Wilson professor of divinity. For these acts pro- 
ceedings were again instituted against them in the assembly, 
with the result that, having disowned the authority of that 
body in an “act of declinature,” they were in 1740 all deposed 
and ordered to be ejected from their churches. Meanwhile the 
members of the “ Associate Presbytery ” and its adherents 
steadily increased, until in 1745 there were forty-five congre- 
gations under its jurisdiction, and it was reconstituted into an 
“ Associate Synod.” A violent controversy arose the same year 
respecting the religious clause of the oath taken by burgesses 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow and Perth (“ I profess and allow with 
my heart the true religion presently professed within this realm 
and authorized by the laws thereof ”), and resulted in April 
1747 in a “ breach,” when two bodies were formed, each claiming 
tp be the “ Associate Synod ” ; those who condemned the swear- 
ing of the burgess oath as sinful came to be popularly known 
as “Antiburghers,” while the other party, who contended that 
abstinence from it should not be made a term of communion, 
were designated “ Burghers.” The Antiburghers not only re- 
fused to hold further friendly conference with the others, but 
ultimately went so far as to pass sentences of deposition and 
the greater excommunication on the Erskines and other ministers 
who held the opposing view. The Associate (Antiburgher) 
Synod held its first meeting in Edinburgh in the house of Adam 
Gib {q.v) on the loth of April 1747. It grew with con- 
siderable rapidity, and in 1788 had ninety-four settled 
charges in Great Britain and nineteen in Ireland, besides 
a presbytery in America. For purposes of organization it was 
formed in that year into four provincial synods, and took 
the name of “ The General Associate Synod.” The “ new 
light ” controversies as to the province of the civil magistrate 

^ The passing of the act was certainly unconstitutional ; it was 
rescindecl in 1734, “ because not made according to former acts.” 


in matters of religion led to the publication of a revised 
testimony in the “ voluntary ” sense in 1804, and in con- 
sequence Thomas M’Crie (1772-1835), with three other brethren, 
withdrew to form the Constitutional Associate Presbytery. The 
Associate (Burgher) Synod held its first meeting at Stirling on 
the i6th of June 1747. The number of congregations under its 
charge rapidly increased, and within thirty years there were 
presbyteries in connexion with it in Ireland and North America, 
as well as throughout Scotland. In 1782 the American presby- 
teries took the designation of the Associate Reformed Church 
in America. About the year 1795 “ voluntary ” controversy 

respecting the power of the civil magistrate in matters of religion 
arose within this synod also, and a large majority was found to 
have adopted “ new light ” views. This led in 1799 to the seces- 
sion of the “ Associate Presbytery,” which in 1805 took the 
designation of the Associate Synod or Original Burgher Synod.^ 
In 1820 the General Associate or Antiburgher Synod (to the 
number of 129 congregations ^) united with the 154 congregations 
of the Associate or Burgher Synod. The body thus constituted, 
“The United Secession Church,” had increased by 1847 to 400 
congregations. 

The Presbytery of Relief was constituted in 1761 by three 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, one of whom was Thomas 
Gillespie {q>v.), who had been deposed by the 
assembly in 1752 for refusing to take part in the 
intrusion of unacceptable ministers. The number 
of congregations under its charge increased with considerable 
rapidity, and a Relief Synod was formed in 1773, which in 
1847 had under its jurisdiction 136 congregations. The Relief 
Church issued no distinctive “testimonies,” and a certain 
breadth of view was shown in the formal declaration of their 
terms of communion, first made in 1 773, which allowed occasional 
communion with those of the Episcopal and Independent 
persuasion who are “ visible saints.” A Relief theological hall 
was instituted in 1824. 

In 1847 a union was formed between all the congregations 
of the United Secession Church and 118 out of 136 of the 
Relief Churches, in what now became the United united 
Presbyterian Church. It was the first Presbyterian Preubyterlaa 
body to relax the stringency of subscription, the t^*“"** 
Synod passing a declaratory act on the subject in 1879. On 
such points as that of the six days’ creation it was made 
clear that freedom was allowed; but when Mr David Macrae 
of Gourock claimed that it should also be allowed on the 
question of eternal punishment, he was at once declared to 
be no longer a minister of the church. He left behind him 
many who .sympathized with his position, and in the remaining 
part of the 19th century the United Presbyterian Church came 
fully to share the forward movement of thought of the other 
Sd)ttish churches, Doctrinally there was little difference 
between the United Presbyterian Church and the Free Church 
of Scotland, and between 1863 and 1873 negotiations were 
carried on for a union, which however were fruitless. But in 
1896 the United Presbyterian Church again made advances, 
which were promptly met, and on the 31st of October 1900 
the United Free Church of Scotland came into existence. 

UNITED PROVINCES OP AGRA AND OUDH (formerly known 
as the North-Western Provinces and Oudh), a province of 
British India, lying between 23“ 52' and 31® 18' N., and between 
77° 3' and 84° 39' E. The province, including native states, 
has a total area of 112,243 sq. m. It is bounded N. by Tibet; 
N.E. by Nepal; E. by Bengal; S. by Chota Nagpur, Rewa, the 
Bundelkhand states, and the Central Provinces; and on the 
W. by Gwalior, Rajputana and the Punjab. 

® The majority of this synod joined the Church of Scotland in 
1839. The small minority which still retained the name joined the 
Original Seceders in 1842, the resultant body assuming the designa- 
tion of United Original Seceders. A small majority j^enty- 
sfcvcn ministers in all) of the Synod of United Original seceders 
joined the Free Church in 1852, 

* A dissentient remnant (eight congregations) of the General 
As.sociate Synod united with the Constitutional Associate Presbytery 
in 1827, the resultant body being called the Associate Synod of 
Original Seceders. 
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Physical Aspects . — The province ocrupies, rouglily speaking, 
the upper basin of the Ganges and the Jumna, corresponding 
to the Hindostan pmper of the Mahommedan chroniclers. 
A large semi-circular tract, comprising the valleys ol the Gogra 
and the Guinti, has long been separated from the remainder 
of the great plain as tlie kingdom of Oudh; and though since 
1877 it lias Ixjen under the administrative charge of a lieutenant- 
governor, it retains certain features of its former status as a 
chief-commissionership. 'J'he province includes the whole 
upper portion of the wide Gangetic basin, from the Himalayas 
and the Punjab plain to the Vindhyan plateau, and the low- 
lying ricefields of Behar. Taken as a whole, the lieutenant- 
governorship consists of the richest wheat- bearing country in 
India, irrigated both naturally by the rivers which take their 
rise in the northern mountains, and artificially by the magnifi- 
cent system of canals which owe their origin to British enter- 
prise. It is studded with villages, interspersed at greater 
distances with commercial towns. Except during the hot 
season, when the crops arc off the fields, the general aspect 
in normal years is that of a verdant and well-tilled but very 
monotonous plain, only merging into hilly or mountainous 
country at the extreme edges ot the basin on the south and nortli. 
The course of the great rivers marks the prevailing slope of the 
land, which falls away from the Himalayas, the Rajputana 
uplands, and the Vindhyan plateau south-eastwards towards 
the Bay of Bengal The chief natural features of tht) province 
are thus deterrruned by the mam streams, whose alluvial deposits 
first formed the central portion of the United Provinces; while 
the currents afterwards cut deep channels through the detritus 
they brought down from the ring of hills or uplands. 

The extreme or noiili-westeni Himalayan region comprises the 
native state ol Garhwal, vvitli tlie British districts of Delira Dun, Naim 
Tal, Almora and Garhwal. Tlie economic value of this mountainous 
tract IS almost confined to the export of forest produce. South of 
the Himalayas, Irorii which it is separated by valleys or duns, is 
the Siwalik range, which slopes dowoi to tJic iruitfiil plain ol tlie Doab 
(two nvers), a large irregular horn-shaped tongue ol land enclosed 
between the Ganges and Jumna. The great boundary nvers flow 
through low-lying valleys tertiii zed by their overflow or percolation, 
while a. high bank leads up to the. central upland, which, though 
naturally dry and unproductive except where irrigated by wells, 
has be('Q tr^sforinecl by various canal systems. Tins favoured 
region may be regarded as the granary of upper India. North of 
the Ganges, and enclosed between that river and the Himalayas 
and Oudh, lies the tnangular plain of Kohilkliand. This tract 
resents the tame general features as the Gangetic valley, varied 
y tlie dami> and pestilential submontane region of the tarai on 
the north-east, at the foot of the Kumaon hills. South of the J iimna 
is the poor and backwand region of Bundolkhand, compri.smg the 
districts of Jalwun, Jlmnsi, Hamirpur and Banda. The soil is 
generally rocky and unfertile, and the population impoverished, 
scanty and ignorant. The southernmost i)orlion of Bundelkhand 
is much cut up by spurs of sandstone and granite hills, running down 
from the Vindhyan system; but the northern lialf near the J^mna 
has a some^ghat richer soil, and comes nearer in character to Uie 
pJam of* Doab. Below the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna 
at Allahabad the counl-ry begins to assume the appearance of the 
Bengal plairA, {tllid 0TV9^ore expands northwards to the foot of the 
Nepal Himaliya*. » This tract consists of three portions, separated 
by the ttndr the t^ra. The division south of the Ganges 

comprises jjortwyis of Allahabad, Benares and Ghazipur, together 
with ii\h whole ^ J^zapur, and in general features somewhat 
Tcscm Dies' Biindeliniind, wit* the lowlanns along the river bank are 
more forttta.'. I&i ‘tnangular tract between the Ganges and the 
Cidgra and^^i^oMndary of Oudh mj the roost fertile corner the 
Gangetic* ai^ contains the densest population. The trans- 
Gogra region presents a wilder, submontane appearance. 

Oiulh fomuj the’ central portion of the great Gangetic plain, sloping 
downwards from'thc Nepal Himalayas in the north-east to the Ganges 
on the soutii^ca^ .For Oo m. along the northern border of Gonda 
ajid Bahraich distntts the boundary extends clone up to the lower 
slopes of the liimalayas,. embracing thh damp and unhealthy suh- 
inontan? region known as the tarau To the westward of this the 
ngrtheai boundary iec^es a little from the mountain tract, and the 
tarai in tbis poirtion of the range has been for the most part ceded 
to NepiaK With the exception of a belt of government forest along 
the northern frohticr, tlw rest of the province consists of a fertile and 
densely peopled plain. The greatest elevation (600 ft.) is attained 
in the juqgle-claa plateau of Khairagarh in Khexi district, while the 
eattreme sonth-ae^at frontier is only 230 ft. above sea-lovd. Four 
grcftt rivers traverse oc ekirt the plain of Oudh in converging courses 
^the Cadges, the Gumti, the Gogra and the Rapti, Numerous 


smaller ohannole seam the whole face of the coimtrv, currying off 
tho surplus drainage in tlu* rams, but drying uj) m the hot season. 
All the larger rivers, except tlie Gumti, as well as most of the smaller 
streams, have beds hardly sunk below the general level; and in time 
of fttKids they burst through their banks and carve out new channels. 
Numerous shallow ponds or jhils mark the former beds of tlie shilling 
rivers. These jhils have great value, not only as preservatives 
against inundation, but also as reservoirs for irrigation. The soil 
ol Oudh consists of a rich alluvial deposit, the detritus of the Hima- 
layan system washed down into the Ganges valley. Usually a light 
loam, it |)a.s.scs here and there into pure clay, or degenerates occa- 
sionally into barren sand. The uncultivable land consists chiefly 
of exten.sive usar plains, found in the southern and western districts, 
and covered by the deleterious saline efflorescence known as reh. 
Oudh posses.ses no valuable minerals. Salt was extensively manii- 
fact^ired during native rule, but the Brilish government has pro- 
hibited this industry for fiscal reasonB. Nodular limestone {hanhar) 
occurs in considerable deposits, and i.s used as road metal. 

The villages lie thickly scattered, consisting of low thatched 
cottages, and surrounded by patches of garden land, or groves of 
banyan, pipal and pakar trees. The dense foliage of the mango 
marks the site of Eilmost every little homestead, no les.s on area 
than TOGO sq. m. being covered by these valuable fruit-trees. 
Ta-marinds o\erhang the hiit.s of the poorer classes, while the seat 
of a wealthy family may tie recognized by clumps of bamboo. 
Plantains, guavas, jack-fruit, limes and oranges add further beauty 
to the village j»lot.s. The flora of the government re.serwrd forests 
IS rich and varied. Tho i>ai tree yields the most important timber; 
Ihc iine.st logs are cut in the Khairagarh jungles and floated down 
the Gogra to Bahramghat, where they are sawn. The hard wood 
of the sluyshanf i.s also valuable; und several other timber- trr^s afford 
materials for furniture or roofing shingle. Among the scattered 
jungles in various j)arti5 of the province, the mahua tree is prized 
alike for its edible flovver.s, its fruits and its timber. The jhils supply 
the villages with wild nee, the mots and seeds of the lotus, andf the 
sin^hara water-nnt. The fauna comprises most of the aminals and 
birds common to the (lUngetic plain; but the wild elejihant is now 
practically unknown, r xeept when a stray sperimcti loses its way 
at the foot of the hills. 'J'lgers are now only found in any numbers 
in the wilds of IChairagarh. Leoj>ards still haunt the cane-brakes 
and thickets along the lianks of the rivers; and and anteloj>es 

abound. Game birds comsist of toal and wild duck, snipe, jungle 
fowl and peacock. 

Unier;.^ The (ianges and its affluents, the Jumna, the Ramganga 
and the Gogra, rise in the Himalayas, aud meet within the jirovince. 
In addition there are the following st*condary streams : the Kali- 
nadi and the Hindan flow through the Doab; the Chambal intersects 
the trans-Jumna tract; in Bundelkhand the princijial streams are 
the Betwa and the Ken; the Ramgaiia, rising in Garhwal, pursues 
a tortuous course through Rohilkband; the Gumti flows past Luck- 
now and Jaunpur to join the Ganges; the trans-Cxogra region is 
divided into two nearly equal parts by the Kapti. The.sc rivers arc- 
const antiy modifying the adjacent lands. A small obstruction may 
divert tlie stream from one side to the other. The deep stream 
corrodes and cuts down the high ground; but meanwhile alluvial 
flats an.- gradually piled up in the shallows. The tnbutary streams 
get choked at the mouth and assist tlie process of deposition. The 
deposit is greatest when the floods of the rainy seation are sub- 
siding. 

Climate. —The climate as a whole is hot and dry. The Himalayan 
districts of course arc cool, and have a much greater rainfall than 
the plains. They are succeeded by a broad submontane belt, the 
tarai, which is rendered moist by the mountain torrents, and is 
covered by forest from end to end. This ix-gion bears the reputation 
of being the most unhealthy in all India, and in many parts only 
the acclimatized aborigines can withstand its deadly malaria. The 
plain country is generfflly warm and dry, the heat becoming more 
oppres.sive as the general level of the country sinks towards Allahabad 
and Be-naresfi, or among the hills of Bunddkhand. There are three 
seasons. The ccfld changes gradually to the hot; the hot season 
gives way abruptly to the rains; and the rains agaun change gradually 
intn the cold season. In point of humidity and temperature the 
province lies half-way between Bengal and the Punjab. The rainfall 
vanes fjora 30 to 44 in. in the plains, increasing ^adually towards 
the Himalaya. Tlie temperature in the hot sfeason ranges from 86® 
to 115® F., and even higher, in tho shade. 

Miner ats.^^Owiam to the loamy nature of the soil, few minerals 
of any kind are found. Iron and coal exist in the southern hills. A 
httle coal was extracted from Mirzapur in 1806, but the enterprise 
was dropped. Iron, copper, sapphires, &c., are said to be obtain- 
able in the Himalaya. It has been suggested that t 1 \e oily water 
known as ietya pant indicates the presence of petrotemn. 

Out of a total area of 104,075 sq. m. in the British 
districts of the province, over 34.000 sq. np are under cultivation. 
The course of tillage comprises two principal harvests : the kharii, 
or autumn crops, sown in Jbnt and reaped in October or November; 
and the raid, or spring crops, sown in October or November, alid 
reaped in March or April. The grdat agricultural atapie is wheat, 
but millets and rice are also largely cultivated. Speaking broadly, 
rice and oilseeds predomlxiate in the eastern and sub-Himalayan 
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districts^ millets ami cotton in Bundelkhand and wheat in the 
greater part of the Gangetic plain. The pulses mung. urd and moth 
are grown generally in tlie autumn al^c, or in combination with 
millets ; and gram, alone or in combination wit h wheat and barley, is 
an important spring crop. Sugar-cane, indigo, poppy and tobacco 
are locally important ■ and a little tea is grown in the submontane 
districts ()f Almora GaThwal and I>ehra Dun. 

Land Tmiure . — Owing to historical reasons, the system of land 
tenure is not uniform. In the Benares division, which was the 
first portion to come under British administration, the land revenue 
was permanently fix(;d in 1795, on the same principles that had been 
previously adopted in Bengal; and there a speciiil class of tenants, 
as well as the landlords, enjoy a privileged status. Throi^ghout the 
rest of the province of Agra, almost all of which was acquired 
between 1801 and 1803, temporary settlements are in force, usually 
for a term of thirty years, the revenue being assessed at one- hall 
of the “ assets " or estimated rental value. The settlement is made 
with the landholders or zammdaYs, who are frequently a group of 
persons holding distinct shares in the land, and may be themsdves 
petty cultivators. No proprietary rights superior to those ctf the 
actual landowners arc recognised. The only privileged class of 
tenants are those possessing " occupancy " rights, as defined by 
statute. These rigW, which are heritable but not transferable, 
protect the tenant against eviction, except for default in payment 
of rent, while the rent may not be fjjihanced except by mutual 
agreement or by order of a nwenue court. " Occupancy " rights 
are acquired by continuous cultivation for ton years, but the cultiva- 
tion need not be of the same holding. All other tenants arc merelv 
tcnants-at-will. In Oiidh, after the convulsion of the Mutiny, all 
rights in land were confiscated at a stroke, and the new system adop- 
ted was in the nature of a treaty between the state and the taiuhdars, 
or great landlords These tajuhdars had not all tile same ongm. 
Many were Kajput chiefs, ruling over their tribosmon by ancient 
liel editary right; while others were officials or court favourit<*s, who 
had acquired power and pif>perty during the long period of native 
mi'nilc. On all the same status was now conferred — a status that 
has no aiuilogy in the rest of India. By sanad (or patent) and by 
Je-dslatioii the tuluhdar:^ were declared to possess permanent, 
heritable and transfeivible rights, with the sixcial privilege ot 
alienation, either in lifetime or by will, notwithstanding the limits 
imposed by Hindu or Mahommedan law. In addition mo.st of them 
follow the rule of primogeniture, while a power of entail has recently 
been granted. 'I'he estates of talukdays extend over more than half 
the total area of Oudh. No " occupancy " nglits based on con- 
tinuous cultivation are recognized in Oudh, hut similar rights, here 
known as " sub-proprietary," were granted to all those who had 
poss(‘Ssed them within thirty years before annexation. On the 
other hand, there are no tenahts-al-riglii in Oudh Any person 
admitted to the cultivation of land is entitled to hold it for seven 
years at the same rent, which may not be advanced by more tlian 
(»I % at the end of the term. 

ManufacHire$.--‘Th(i priiici]ml manufactures arc those of sugar, 
indigo and coarse cotton cloth. Ornamental metal-wovk is madti 
at Benares. Among the iactories on the Bngli.sh model are the 
Elgin and Muir cotton mills at Cawnpore, the Cawnpore tanneries 
and leather factories, the Shalijahanpur rum distillery, and breweries 
at Mussoorie and Naini Tab There are also woollen and jute mills, 
iron and brass foundries, lac factories and oil-mills. The manu- 
facture of synthetic indigo by German chemists has greatly affected 
the growth and manufacture of indigo, the indigo factones 
decreasing in 1904-1905 from 402 to 252. 

Tfade.--ThQ exjxirt trade is cliiofiy confined to agricultural 
produce. The principal staples include wheat, oilseeds, raw cotton, 
indigo, isugar, molasses, timber and forest produce, dry-stufis, ghee, 
opium’ and tobacco. The imports consist mainly of English piece- 
goods metal -work, manufactured wares, salt and European goods. 
The chief centres of trade are Cawnpore, Allahabad, Mirtapur, 
Benares, Meerut and Moradabad. 

UrrigaHm.’-^The Doab is interbuctcd by canals drawn from the 
great rivers. The major i>roductive works are the upper and lower 
Ganges, the eastern Jumna, and the Agra canals. The greatest 
work in the province, and one of the greatest irrigation works m ; 
the world, is the upper Ganges canal, which is taken from the rivor 
where it leaves the hills, some 2 m. above Hardwar. In the first 
20 m. of its course this gigantic canal crosses four great torrents, 
which bring down immense volumes of water in the rainy season. 
The first two arc carried in massive aqueducts over the canal, the 
third is passed through the canal by a level -crossing, regulated by 
drop-gates, and the canal is taken over the fourth by an aqueduct. 
The total lengtli of Uie main canal is 213 ni., navigable through- 
out, and designed to irrigate 1,500.000 acres. The lower Ganges , 
canal is taiken from the river at Narora, 149 m. below Hardwar. ; 
After crossing in 55 m. four great drainage lines, it cuts into the , 
■Cawnpore, and 7 m. lower down into the Etawah. branches of the ' 
upper Ganges canal. These branches are now below the point of i 
intersection, part of the lower Ganges canal system. The irrigating ; 
capacity ot this canal is 1,250,000 acres. 1 

Riulways,— -The province is wtU supplied with railways. The 
main lane of the East Indian runs throughout south of the Ganps, 
wliich is bridged at Benares and Cawnpore. North of the nver 


the Oudh & Roihilkhaiid system connects with Bengal and with 
the Punjab, From Allahabad, Cawnpore and Agra trade finds an 
outlet to the sea at Bombay as well as at Calcutta. 

Administration . — The administration is conducted by a lieu- 
tenant-governor, with five secretaries and five under-sccreiarieE. 
There is no executive council ; but the board of revenue, consist- 
ing of two members, exercises important executive duties, and 
is also the higliest court of appeal in revenue and rent cases. 
For legislative purposes the lieutenant-governor has a council, 
first constituted in r8^, and enlarged in 1909. It now con- 
sists of 48 members, of whom 28 are nominated, and the re- 
mainder are elected by local bodies, landholders, Mahommedans, 
&c. In Agra the chartered high court sitting at Allahabad, 
and in Oudh the court of the judicial commissioner, sitting at 
Lucknow, have iina'l jurisdiction in both civil and criminal 
cases, subject to appeal to the privy council. The former is 
composed of a chief justice and six puisne judges appointed 
by the Crown ; the latter of a judicial commissioner and two 
additional judicial commissioners. For ordinary purposes of 
administration, tfie provinces are divided into nine divisions, 
each under a commissioner, and into 48 districts, each under 
a collector or deputy commissioner. Two native states are 
attached to the United Provinces— ^Rampur (md Garhwal. 

Population.-— O mX, of a total population in 1901 of 47^691,782 
no fewer than 40,691,818, or over 85 % were Hindus, and 
6,731,034 or 14 % Mahommedans. The total number of 
persons belonging to all the other religions-’^Sikhs, Jains, 
Buddhists, Parsecs, Christians, Jews, Aryas and Brahmos*— 
was only 268,930, or less than o'6 %. While nearly fifty lan^ 
guages in all arc spoken in the provinces, out of ev^ 10,000 
people 4527 speak Western Hindi, 3125 Eastern Hindi, 2109 
Bihari and 21 1 Central Pahari. 

Hi.^toYy.— li the present limits be slightly extended in either 
direcTion so as to include Delhi and Patnu, the United Provinces 
would contain the area on which almost the whole drama of 
Indian history has been played. Here lay the scene, known as 
Madhya Desa or “ middle country,” of the second period of 
Aryan colonization, when the two great epics, the Maha- 
bhdrata and Ramayana, were probably composed, and when the 
religion of Brahmanism took form. Here Buddha was horn, 
preached and died. Here arose the successive dynasties of 
Asoka, of the Guptas, and of Harsh avardhana, which for a 
thousand years exerci.scd imperial sway over the greater part of 
India. Here is Ajodhya, the home of Rama, the most popular 
of Hindu demigods; and also Benares and Muttra, the most 
sacred of Hindu shrines. Here too were the Mahommedan 
capitals— Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, Jaunpur and Lucknow. 
Here finally, at the crisis of the Mutiny, British dominion was 
permanently established in India. 

The political vici.ssitudes through which this tract of country 
passed in earlier times are described under India : ^ History. 
It will be .sufficient here to trace the steps l^y which it pass^ 
under British rule. In 1765, after the battle of Buxar, when the 
nawab of Oudh had been decisively defeated and Shah Alam, 
the Mogul emperor, was a suppliant in the British camp, Lord 
Clive was content to claim no acquisition of territory. The 
whole of Oudh was restored to tlie Nawab, and Shah Alam 
received as an imperial apanage the ^ovince of Aljahabad 
and Kora in the lower Doab, witli a British garrison in the fort 
of Allahabad. Warren Hastings augmented the territory 
of Oudh by lending the nawab a British army to conquer 
Rohilkhand, and by making over to him Aflahobad and Kora 
on the ground that Shah Alam' hod placed himselfr hi the power 
of the Mahrattas. At the ^me time he received from Oudh 
the sovereignty over the province of Benares. Subsequently 
no great change took place until the arrival pf Lprd /Wellesley^, 
who acquired a very large acc^isipn Of territory in two instal- 
ments. In 1801 he obtained from the nawab of Oudh thfc 
cession of Rohilkhapd, the lower Bpab, and the 'Gptalkhpuf 
division, thus enclosing Oudh on all sides ^eppt tl)^ north. Ih 
1804, os the result of Lmd Lake’s- victories in the; Mphratta Wjnv 
the rest of the Doab ^nd part of Bundelkhand, -togetlwr -witJl 
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Agra and the guardianship of the old and blind emperor, Shah 
Alam, at Delhi, were obtained from Sindia. In 1815 the 
Kumaon division was ueciuired after the Gurkha War, and a 
further portion of Bundelkhand from the peshwa in 1817. 
These new acquisitions, known as the ceded and conquered 
provinces, continued to be administered by the governor-general 
as part of Bengal. In 1833 an act of parliament wtis passed to 
constitute a new presidency, with its capital at Agra. But 
this scheme was never fully carried out, and in 1835 another 
statute authorized the appointment of a lieutenant-governor 
for the North-Western Provinces, as they were then styled. 
'I'hey included the Delhi territory, transferred after the Mutiny 
to the Punjab; and also (after 1853) the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories, which in 1861 became part of the Central Provinec.s. 
Meanwhile Oudh remained under its nawab, who was permitted 
to assume the title of king in i8ig. All protests against gross 
misgovernment during many years having proved useless, 
Oudh was annexed in 1856 and constituted a separate chief 
commissionership. Then followed the Mutiny, when all signs 
of British rule were for a time swept away throughout 
the greater part of the two provinces. The lieutenant- 
governor died when shut up in the fort at Agra, and Oudh 
was only reconquered after several campaigns lasting for 
eighteen months. 

In 1877 the offices of lieutenant-governor of the North- 
Western Provinces and chief commissioner of Oudh were 
combined in the same person; and in 1002, when the new name 
of United Provinces was introduced, the title of chief com- 
missioner was dropped, though Oudh still retains some marks 
of its former independence. 

See Gazetfeef of the United Provinces (2 vols., Calcutta, 1908); 
and Theodore Morison, J he Industrial Organization of an Indian 
Proinnee (iyt)6). 

UNITED STATES, THE, the short title usually given to the 
great lederal republic which had its origin in the revolt of the 
British colonics in North America, when, in the Declaration of 
Independence, they described themselves as ‘^'he Thirteen 
United States of America.” Officially .the name is “The 
United States of America,” but ‘‘The United States” (used 
as a singular and not a plural) has become accepted as the 
name of the countr>' ; and pre-eminent usage has now made 
its c itizens ” Americans,” in distinction from the other 
inhabitants of North and South America. 

The area of the United States, as here considered, exclusive of 
Alaska and outlying possessions, occupies a belt nearly twenty 
degrees of middle latitude in width, and crosses 
and°Ar«a^‘ North America from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The southern boundary is naturally defined on the 
east by the Gulf of Mexico ; its western extension crosses obliquely 
over the western highlands, along an irregular line determined 
by aggressive Americans of Anglo-Saxon stock against Americans 
of Spanish kyde/ The northern boundary^ after an arbitrary 
beginn-iftg,* finds a nj^ral extension along the Great Lakes, and 
thence* pontmties aloi^ the 4hth parallel of north lj|,titude to the 
Pacific (see Bulletin 171, U,S. Geological Survey). The area 
thus*molad^‘i3 3,026,789 sq. m.’ 

* \ Physical Geography 

* Atlantic coast of the United States is, with minor 

exceptions, low* the Pacific coast is, with as few exceptions, 

1 The following, are the states of the Union (recognized abbrevia- 
tions being* given in brackets); Alabama (Ala.), Arizona (Ariz.), 
Arkahsas (Ark.), California (Cal), Colorado (Col.), Connecticut 
(Conn). Delawiii (Del.). I'lorida (Fla“), Georgia* (Ga.), Idaho. 
'Illinois (IH.*^. Indiana (Ind.), Iowa (la.), Kan.sas (Kan.), Kentucky 
I (Ky ). Louisiana (La.b Marne (Me.), Mandand (Md.). Massachusetts 
(Mass*.), Michigan (Mich.), Minnesota (Minn.), Missis.sippi (Miss.), 
'Mi 9 .sduri (Mo.), Montana (Mont), Nebraska (Neb.), Nev^ada (Nev), 
New IJampJhire (N.H.), New lersev (N.J.). New Mexico (N. Mex.), 
New York (N.X.), North Carolina (N.C.), North Dakota (N. Dak.), 
Olun (Q.), Oklahoma (Okla.), Oregon (Grog.), Pennsylvania (Pa.), 
Rhode Island (R.L), South Carolina (S.C.), 5 iouth Dakota (S. Dak.), 
Tennessee (T^nn.), Texas (Tex.), Utah. Vermont (Vt.), Vireinia 
'fVa.L West Virginia (W. Va.). Washington fWa.sh.). Wisconsin (Wis.), 
Wyoming (Wyo.) ; together with the Dlstritt of Columbia (D.C.). 


hilly or mountainous. The Atlantic coast owes its oblique 
N.E.-S.W. trend to crustal deformations wffiich in very 
early geological time gave a beginning to what later came to 
be the Appalachian mountain system; but this system had its 
climax of deformation so long ago (probably in Permain time) 
that it has since then been very generally reduced to moderate 
or low relief, and owes its present altitude either to renewed 
elevations along the earlier lines or to the survival of the most 
resistant rocks as residual mountains. The oblique trend ( f the 
coast would be even more pronounced but for a comparatively 
modern crustal movement, causing a depression in the north- 
east, with a resulting encroachment of the sea upon the land, and 
an elevation in the south-west, with a resulting advance of the 
land upon the sea. The Pacific coast has been defined chiefly by 
relatively recent crustal deformations, and hence still preserves 
a greater relief than that of the Atlantic. The minor features 
of each coast will be mentioned in connexion with the land 
districts of which the coast-line is only the border. 

General Topography and Drainage. — The low Atlantic coast 
and the hilly or mountainous J’acific coast forc.shadow the leading 
features in the distribution of mountains within the United 
States. 'J'hc Appalachian system, originally forest-covered, 
on the eastern side of the continent, is relatively low and narrow; 
it is bordered on the south-east and south by an important 
coastal plain. Tlie Cordilleran system on the western side of 
the continent is lofty, broad and complicated, with heavy 
forests near the north-west coast, but elsewhere with tree.s 
only on the higher ranges below the Alpine region, and with 
treeless or desert intermont valleys, plateaus and basins, 
very arid in the south-west. Between the two mountain 
systems extends a great central area of plains, stretching 
from the Gulf of Mexico northward, far beyond the national 
boundary, to the Arctic Ocean. The rivers that drain the 
Atlantic slope of the Appalachians are comparatively short; 
those that drain the Pacific slope include only two, the Columbia 
and the Coloradb, which rise far inland, near the easternmost 
menibers of the Cordilleran system, and flow through plateaus 
and intermont basins to the ocean. The central plains are divided 
by a hardly perceptible height of land into a Canadian and a 
United States portion; from the latter the great Mississippi 
system discharges southward to the Gulf of Mexico. The upper 
Mississippi and some of the Ohio basin is the prairie region, with 
trees originally only along the watercourses ; the uplands towards 
the Appalachians were included in the great eastern forested 
area; the western part of the plains has so dry a climate that its 
herbage is scanty, and in the south it is barren. The lacustrine 
system of the St Lawrence flows eastward from a relatively 
narrow drainage area. 

delation of General Topography to Settlement. — The aboriginal 
occupants of the greater part of North America were compara- 
tively few in number, and except in Mexico were not advanced 
beyond the savage state. The geological processes that placed 
a much narrower ocean between North America and wc.st?rn 
Europe than between North America and eastern Asia secured 
to the New World the good fortune of being colonized by the 
leading peoples of the occidental Old World, instead of by the 
less developed races of the Orient. The transoceanic invasion 
progressed slowly through the 17th and i8th centuries, delayed 
by the head winds of a rough ocean which was crossed only in 
slow sailing vessels, and by the rough “ backwoods ” of the 
Appalachians, which retarded the penetration of wagon roads 
and canals into the interior. The invasion was wonderfully 
acc'elerated through the iqth century, when the va5t area 
of the treeless prairies beyond the Appalachians was offered 
to the settler, and when steam transportation on sea and 
land replaced sailing vessels and wagons. The frontier was 
then swiftly carried across the eastern half of the central 
plains, but found a second delay in its advance occasioned 
by the dry climate of the western plains. It was chiefly 
the mineral wealth of the Cordilleran region, first developed 
on the far Pacific slope, and later in many parts of the 
inner mountain ranges, that urged pioneers across the 
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dry plains into the apparently inhospitable mountain region; 
there the adventurous new-comers rapidly worked out one 
mining district after another, exhausting and abandoning the 
smaller “ camps ” to early decay and rushing in feverish excite- 
ment to new-found river fields, but establishing important 
centres of varied industries in the more important mining dis- 
tricts. It was not until the settlers learned to adapt themselves 
to the methods of wide-range cattle raising and of farming by 
irrigation that the greater value of the far western interior was 
recognized as a permanent home for an agricultural population. 

The purchase of “ Louisiana ” — a great area west of the Mi.ssis- 
sippi River — from the French in 1803 has sometimes been said to 
be the cause of the westward expansion of the United States, but 
the Louisiana purchase has been better interpreted as the occasion 
for the expansion rather than its cause ; for, as Lewis Evans 
of Philadelphia long ago recognized (1749), whoever gained pos- 
session of the Ohio valley — the chief eastern part of the central 
plaias — would inevitably become the masters of the continent. 

Physiographic Subdivisions . area of the United States 
may be roughly divided into the Appalachian belt, the Cordilleras 
and the central plains, as already indicated. These large divi- 
sions need physiographic subdivision, which will now be made, 
following the guide of “ structure, process and stage ” ; that is, 
each subdivision or province will he defined as part of the earth’s 
crust in which some similarity of geological structure prevails, 
and upon which some process or processes of surface sculpture 
have worked long enough to reach a certain stage in the cycle of 
physiographic development. 

The Appalachians . — The jihysiographic description of the Appala- 
chian mountain system offers an especially pood opportunity for the 
application of the penetic method based on “ structure, process and 
stage." This mountain system consists essentially of two belts : one 
on the south-east, chiefly of ancient and greatly deformed crystalline 
rocks, the other on the north-west, a heavy series of folded Palaeozoic 
strata; and with these it will he convenient to associate a third belt, 
farther north-west, consisting of the same Palaeozoic strata lying 
essentially horizontal and constituting the Appalachian plateau. 
The crystalline belt represents, at least in part, the ancient highlands 
from whose rums the sandstones, shales and limestones of the strati- 
fied series were formed, partly as marine, partly as fluviatile dtposits. 
The deformation of the Appalachians was accomplished in two cliief 
periods of compressive deformation, one in early Palaeozoic, the 
other about the close of Palaeozoic time, and both undoubtedly 
of long duration; the second one extended its effects farther north- 
west than the first. These were followed by a period of minor 
tilting and faulting in early Mesozoic, by a moderate upwarping 
in Tertiary, and by a moderate uplift in post-Tertiary time. The 
later small movements are of importance because they arc related 
to the existing topography with which we are here concerned. Each 
of the disturbances altered the attitufle of the mass with respect 
to the general base-level of the ocean surface ; each movement there- 
fore introduced a new cycle of erosion, which was interrupted by 
a later movement and the beginning of a later cycle. 

Thus interpreted, the Appalachian forms of to-day may be ascribed 
to three cycles of erosion : a nearly complete Mesozoic cycle, in which 
most of the previously folded and faulted mountain mas.ses were 
reduced in Cretaceous time to a peneplain or lowland of small relief, 
surmounted, however, in the nortli-east and in the south-west by 
monadnocks of the most resistant rocks, standing singly or in groups; 
ah incomplete Tertiary cycle, initiated by the moderate Tertiary 
upwarping of the Me,sozoic peneplain, and of sufficient length to 
d'evclop mi«,turc valleys in the more resistant rocks of the crystalline 
belt or in the horizontal strata of the plateau, and to develop late 
mature or old valleys in the weaker rocks of the stratified belt, 
where the harder strata were left standing up in ridges; and a brief 
post-Tertiary cycle, initiated by an uplift 01 moderate amount and 
m progress long enough only to erode narrow and relatively imma- 
ture valleys. Glacial action complicated the work of the latest cycle 
in the northern part of the system. In view of all this it is possible 
to refer nearly every elem.ent of Appalachian form to its appropriate 
cycle and stage of development. The more resistant rocks, even 
though dissected by Tertiary erosion, retain in their summit uplands 
an indication of the widespread peneplain of Cretaceous time, now 
standing at the altitude given to it by the Tertiary upwarping and 
post-Tertiary uplift; and the most resistant rocks surmount the 
Cretaceous peneplain ns unconsumed monadnocks of the Mesozoic 
cycle. On the other hand, the weaker rocks are more or less com- 
pletely reduced to lowlands by Tertiary erosion, and are now trenched 
by the narrow and shallow valleys of the short post-Tertiary cycle. 
Evidently, therefore, the Appalachians as we now see them are not 
the still surviving remnants of the mountains of late Palaeozoic 
deformation; they owe their present height chiefly to the Tertiary 
upwaiping and uplifting, and their form to the nornial processes of 
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sculpture which, having become nearly ^ioscent at the close of the 
Mesozoic cycle, became active again in Tertiary and later times. 

The belts of structure and the cycles of erosion thus briefly 
d^cribod are recognizable with more or less continuity from thO 
Gulf of St Lawrence 1 500 m. south-westward to Alabama, where the 
deformed mountain structures pass out of sight under nearly hori- 
zontal strata of tlic Gulf coastal plain. But the dimensions of the 
several belts and the strength of the relief developed by their later 
erosion vanes greatly along the system. In a north-eastern section, 
practically all of New England is occupied by the older crys^Iine 
belt; the corresponding northern part of the stratified belt in the 
St I^wrence and Champlain-Hudson valleys on the inland side of 
New England is comparatively free from the ridge-makmg rocks 
which abound farther south; and here the plateau member is 
wanting, being replaced, as it were, by the Adirondacks, an outlier 
of the Laurentian highlands of Canada which immediately succeeds 
the deformed stratified belt west of Lake Champlain. In a middle 
•section of the system, from the Hudson River in southern New York 
to the James River in southern Virginia, the crystalline belt is 
narrowed, as if by the depression of its south-eastern part beneath 
the Atlantic Ocean or beneath the strata of the Atlantic coastal 
plain wliich now represents the ocean ; but the stratified belt is hero 
broadly developed in a remarkable series of ridges and valleys 
deternimed by the action of erosion on the many alternations of 
strong and weak folded strata ; and the plateau assumes full strength 
southward from the monoclinal Mohawk valley which separates 
it from the Adirondacks. The linear ridges of this middle section 
are often called the Alleghany Mountains. In a south-western 
section the crystalline belt again assumes importance in breadth 
and height, and the plateau mcmlier maintains the strength that it 
had in the middle section, but the intermediate stratified belt again 
has fewer ridge.s, because of the in frequence here of ridge-making 
strata as compared to their frequency in the middle sectfon. 

The middle section of the Appalachians, rather arbitrarily limited 
by the Hudson and the James rivers, may be desenbed first because 
it contains the best representation of the three longitu- middi 
dinal belts of which the mountam system as a whole is a " 

composed. The mountain-making compre.s8ion of the 
heavy series of Palaeozoic strata has here produced a 
marvellous senes of rock folds with gently undulating axes, trending 
north-east and south-west through a belt 70 or 80 m. wide ; no les» 
wonderful is the form that has been produced by the processes of 
sculpture. The peculiar configuration of the ridges may be appre- 
hended as follows ; The pattern of the folded strata on the low-lying 
Cretaceous jieneplain must have resembled the pattern of the curved 
gram of wood on a planed l)oard. When the peneplain wa.s uplifted 
the weaker strata were worn down almost to a lowland of a second 
generation, while the resistant sandstones, of which there are three 
chief members, retained a great part of their new-gained altitude 
in the form of long, narrow, even-crested ridges, well deserving of the 
name of Endless Mountains given them by the Indians, but here and 
there bending sharply in pecuhar zigzags which give this Alleghany 
section of the mountains an unusual individuality. The post- 
Tertiar)?- uplift, giving the present altitude of 1000 or 1500 ft. in 
Pennsylvania, and of 2500 or 3500 ft. in Virginia, has not .signifi- 
cantly altered the forms thus produced ; it has only incited the rivers 
to intrench themselves 100 or more feet beneath the lowlands of 
Tertiary erosion. The watercourses to-day are, as a rule, longi- 
tudinal, following the strike of the weaker strata in paths that they 
appear to have gained by spontaneous adjustment during the long 
Mesozoic cycle ; but now and again they cross from one longitudinal 
vi^y to another by a transverse course, and there they have cut 
down sharp notches or " water-gaps " in the hard strata that else- 
where stand up in the long even-crested ridges. 

The transition from the strongly folded structure of the Alleghany 
ridges and valleys to the nearly horizontal structure of the Appala- 
chian plateau is promptly made; and with the change of structure 
comes an appropriate change ol form. The horizon tol strata of 
the plateau present equal ease or difficulty of erosion in any direc- 
tion ; the streams and the submature valleys of the plateau therefore 
ramify in every direction, thus presenting a pattern that has been 
called insequent, because it follows no apparent control. Further 
mention of the plateau is made in a later section. 

The crystalline belt of the middle Appalachians, ho or 80 m. wide, 
is to-day of moderate height because the Tertiary uoworplng was 
there of moderate amount. The height is greatest along the inner 
or north-western border of the belt, and here a sub-mountainous 
topography has been produced by normal dissection, chiefly in the 
Tertiary cvcle; the valleys being narrow because the rocks are 
resistant. The relief is strong enough to make occupation difficult; 
the slopes are forested ; the uplands are cleared and well occupied by 
farms and villages, but many of the valleys are wooded glens. With 
continued decrease of altitude south-eastward, the cryj»talline belt 
dips under the coastal plain, near a line marked by the Delaware 
Rvver from Trenton to Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, and thence 
south-south-westward through Maryland and Virginia past the 
cities of Baltimore, Washington and Richmond. 

The Pennslyvania portion of the crystalline belt is narrow, as has 
been said, because of encroachment upon it by the inward overlap 
of the coastal plain; it is low because of small Tertiary uplift; but, 
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•titl more, it is dMcontiuuous, because of the tnclusioa of certain 
bcltH uf weak iSoti-cry»taJiine rocksi; here the rolling uplamds arc worn 
down to lowland belts, the lonjifost of which reaches from the Houthern 
oornerof New York, acrose New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
intio central Virginia. 

Th^ middle Hection of the Appalachians is further distinguished 
from the norlh-oastern and south-western sections by the arrange- 
ju . mcttt of its drainage : its chief nvers n.se m the plateau 

»' W* across the ridges and valleys of the stratihod 

belt and through the uplands of the cryshilJinc belt to the sea. The 
rivers which most portectly excmnhty this habit are the l>diawarc, 
Susquehanna and' Potomac; the Hudson, the north-eastern bound- 
ary of the middle sectioru is peculiar m having homi waters in the 
Adirondacks as well as in the C^atskill.s (northern part of the plateau) ; 
the James, ibrming the south-western boundary of the section, 
nsas in the inaer valleys of the Straiuied belt, instead of in tli* 
plateau. The generallv transverse course of these nvers has given 
Hst‘ to tlie suggestioii tliat they are of aivtocedent ongm ; but there 
are many objections to thi.s ovfjr-sinvple. Gordian explanation. The 
south-east course of the middle-section nvers is the result of many 
oUan(|(eb from the initial drainage; the Mesozoic and Tertiary up- 
warpinga were probably very influential in determining the present 
general courseb. 

For the most port the rivers follow ojicn valleys along bolts of 
weak strata; but they frequently pass through sharp-cut notches 
in ih(! narrow rwlges of the stratihed belt — the Delaware water-gap 

one of the deepe.st of these notclies; and in the harder rocks of 
the crystalline belt they have eroded steep-walled gorgch, of which 
the hnept is that of the Hudson, I'Kicauso of the greater height and 
breadth of the crystalline highlands thi’rc than at points where the 
other rivers cross it. The rivers arc shallow and more or leas broken 
by rapids m the notches; rapids occur also near the outer border 
of the crystalline belt, as if tlie rivers there had been lately incited 
to downward erosion by an uplift of the region, and had not yet 
had time to regrade their courses. This is well shown in tiie falls 
of the Potomac a lew miles above Washington; in the rapids of 
the lower Susquehanna; and in the falls ol the Schuylkill, a branch 
which joins the Delaware at Idiiladelphia, where the water-power 
has long been used m extensive factories. Hence rivers in the 
Appalachians are not navigable; it is only farther down-stream, 
where the rivers have bt*cn converted intxi estuaries and bays---8uch 
as Chesapeake and Dolaw-are bays- -by a slight depression of the 
coastal plain bolt, that they bcrve the purposes of navigation. But 
the Hudson is stnkmglv exceptional in this respect; it po-s-sews a 
deep and navigalile tide-water channel all through its gorge in the 
highlands, a feature which has usually been exphoaned as the result 
of depression of the* land, but mav also be explained by glacial 
erosion without change of land-level; a feature which, in connexion 
with the Mohaw'k valley, has been absolutely dctorimnative of tlie 
metropolitan rank reached liy New “^’OTk City at the Hudsou mouth. 

The cdniiBMmty ol chnractoriatics that is suggested by the associa- 
tion of six iiorthi-castem states under the name " New England " 
Th^hu^h measure warranted by the inclusion of 

. all these states within the broadened crystalline belt 

pMlacMm" north-eastern Appalachians, which is here 

150 m. wide. The uplands which prevail through the 
centre of this area at altitude's of about 1000 ft, rise to 1500 or 
2000 ft. itn the north-west, before descent is made to the Icmdands 
of the Ptratified belt (St Lawrencc-Charaplam Hudson vaMeys, 
described lajker on as part of the Great Appalachian valley), and at 
tlie Same tune tlic rising uplands arc diversified witli mocadnocks 
of increasing number and height and by mature valleys cut to 
greater and^greator depths; thus the mterior of New England is 
moderatMy mounteilKm.si. When the central uplands are followed 
sontJi-egSt or south to the coast, their altitude and their relief over 
the vaSU^ ^re|hMi;UY^6lcrca.sc; and thus the surface gradually 
p^sea unto Itooia. uhe lower coastal parts, from thrir accessi- 
bilit5C aud thBW«»miaileri^ief are more densely populated ; the higher 
and more Vuggi4 interior is still largely forested and thinly settled; 
there atfc lhK|e>,.tM^s of unbroken iorwt in northern Maine, hardly 
150 m. ftonE jthe coa!lfiit» In spite of these contrasts, no phyjMo- 
^phic lind *ic«Dr bi drawn between the higher and more rugged 
interior and- lower coastkl Ixirder; one mcrgeir into the ofjicr. 
New England iaa'i^it, though a diversified unit. 

The Anpalachiah trends (N,E,-S.\ 7 .) that arc so prominent in 
the stratified .b^lt of the middle Appalachians, and are fairlv well 
mark^m the Ccystallinc belt of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, are 
prevailingly abseql in N^ England. Thov may be. seen on the 
western bordor, In the Hoosick range along the l-joiindary of Massa- 
chusetts and Slow York; .jii the linear series of the Green Mountain 
•ummitaiMt Mansfield, 14364 ft., Killington Peak, 4241 ft.) and their 
(i^st) plf^mont ridges 1 arthet north in Vermont ; and in the ridges 
of northern Maine : these are all in svmpathv with Appalachian 
structure; »•' also are cfsrtain open ^/alleys, as the Berkshire (lime- 
stone) yallcy in'vreatem Massachfusetts and the corresponding 
Rutland (liiicstone and marl do) valley in western VemioiTt; and 
more partioiilarly the long Connecticut vallm'* from northern New 
Hampsliire acpow, Massaohusotts to the .sea at the southern liorder 
of Connectiont, the populous southern third of ^yhich is liroadly 
Qfoded aJdag a belt Of led Triaisic sandstones with trap ridges. 


But in general the dissection of the New England upland is as irreguh 
lar as is the di.stril>ution of the surmounting monadnockB. The 
type of this class of forms is Ml Monadnock in south-western New 
Hamjwhire, a fine example of an isolated residual mass rising from 
an upland some 1500 ft. in altitude and reaching a summit height of 
3186 ft. A still larger example is seen in Mt I^tahdin (5200 ft.) in 
north-central Maine, the greatest of several similar isolated moun- 
tains that ore scattered over the interior uplands witliout apparent 
system. The White Moim tains of northern New Hampshire may 
lie treated as a complex group of monadnocks, all of sfibdued forms, 
except for a fcrpi' cliffs at the liead of clirque-like valleys, with Mt 
Wasliington, the highest of the dome-like or low pyramidal summits, 
reaching 6203 ft., and fourteen other sunumts over 5000 ft. The 
absence of range-like continuity is here emphasized by the occur- 
rence of several low passes or “ notche.s " leading directly through 
the group; the best-known being Crawford's Notch fipoo ft.). 

In con.sequence of the general south-eastward slope of the liagh- 
lands and uplands of New England, tlic divide between the Atlantic 
rivers and those which flow northward and westward 
into the lowland of the stratified belt in Canada and 
New York is generally close to the boundary of these two physio- 
graphic districts. The chief rivers all flow south or south-east : 
they are tlie Connecticut, Merrimack, Kennebec, Penobscot and 
St John, the last being shared with the province of New Brunsw'ick. 

'The drainage of New England is unlike that of the middle and 
soutli-westem Appalachians in the occurrence of numerous lake.s 
and falls. These irregular fwiturcs arc wanting south of the limits 
of Pleistocene glaciation; there the rivers iiave had time, in the 
latest cycle of erosion into which they liavc entered, to establish 
themselves in a continuous flow, and as a rule to wear down their 
courses tx) a smoothly graded slope. In New England also a well- 
established drainage undoubtedly prevailed in preglaciai times; but 
partly in consequence of the irregular scouring of tlie rock floor, 
and even more because of the very irregular deposition of uiistratifiod 
and stratihed drift in the valley's, the drainage is now in great dis- 
order. Many lakes of moderate size and irregular outline have 
been formed where dnft deposits formed barriers across former 
river fourset; the lake outlets are more or less displaced from former 
river paths. Smaller lakes were tormed by the deposition of washed 
drift around the longest-lasting ice remnants; when the ice finally 
melted away, the hollows that it left came to be occupied by ponds 
and lakes. In Maine lakes of both clas.seH are numerous ; the largest 
is Moosehcad Lake. ‘about 35 m. long and ol a \’ery irregular shore 
line. 

The features of a coast can be appreciated only when it is perceived 
that the\'“ result from the descent ol the land surface liencatli the 
.sea and from the work of the sen upon the shore line 
thus. determined; and it is for this reason that through- Lomn. 
out this article the coastal features arc described in connexion with 
the distnctb of which they arc the border. The maturely dissected 
and recently glaciated uplands of New England are now .somewhat 
depressed with respect to sea -level, so that the sea enters the vallev.s, 
foriiimg bays and estuaries, while the interfluve uplands and hills 
stand forth in headlands and islaaads. Narragiinacn Bay, with the 
a.ssociated headland.s and islands on the soutli coast, is one of the 
best examples. Where dnft deposits border the sea, the shore line 
has been cut back or built forward in beaches of submature expres- 
sion, often enclosing extensive tidal marshes; but the great part of 
the shore line is rockv, and there the change from initial pattern 
due to submergence is as yet small. Hence the coast as a whole is 
irregular, with numerous embayments, peninsulas and islands; 
and in Maine this irrogulariti’' reaches a di.sadvatitageous climax. 

As in the north-east, so in the sou tlv west, the crystalline belt 
widens and gams in height; but while New England is an indivisible 
unit, the southern cr>’stailino belt must be snbdividtKi 
into a higher mountain bolt on the north-west, 60 m. 


\\ade where broadest, and a lower pit'dmont belt on the 
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south-east, room, wide, from southern Virginia to South P*^*^f'f*^** 
Caarolina. This aubdndsion is already necossary in Maryland', whore 
the mountain belt is represented by the Blue Ridge, which is rather 
a naSrrow upland belt than a ndge proper where the Potomac cuts 
acrods it; while the piedmont belt, relieved bv occasional monadnocks, 
stretches from the eastern base of the Blue Ridge to the coastal 
plain, into which it merges. Farther south the mountain belt 
widens and attains it.s greatest development, a true highland district, 
m North Carolina, where it includes several strong mountain groups. 
Here Mt Mitchell rises to 6711 ft., the highest of the Appalachians, 
and twenty-six other summits exceed 6000 ft., while the valleys are' 
usually at altitudes of about 2000 ft. Although the relief is strong, 
the mountain fonns are rounded rather than rugged; few of the 
summits deserve or receive the name of peaks; sofiit are called 
dom^, from their broadly rounded top.s; others are known as 
baldsi becau.se the widespread forest cover is replaced over their 
heads by a grassy cap. 

The height and massiveness of the mountains decrease to the 
south-west, where the piedmont belt sweeps westward around them 
in western Georgia and eastern Alabama. Some Of the residua! 
mountaras hereabouts are reduced to a mere skeleton or framework 
by the retrogressive penetration of widening valleys between wasting 
spurs; the very typo af vanishing forms. CetUati districts withia 
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the mountains, apparently consisting of leas resistant crystalline 
rocks, have bona r^uced to baam-like peneplains in the same time 
that served only to grade the slopes and subdue the summits of the 
neighbqijrini mountains of more resistant rocks; the best example 
of this kind IS the Asheville peneplain in North Carolina, measunng 
about 40 by 20 m. across; Wt m consequence, of later elevation, 
its general surface, now standing at an altitude of 2500 ft., is 
maturely dissected by the French Broad River and its many branches 
in valleys 300 ft. deep; the basin floor is no longer a plain, but a hilly 
district in the midst of the mountains; AsheviWe on its southern 
border is a noted health resort. 

The rivers of tiie mounlaw belt, normally dividing and subdividing 
in apparently imsequent fashion between the hills and spurs, generally 
follow opi*!! valleys, there are few waterfalls, the streams being as 
a rule fairly well graded, though their current is rapid and their 
channels are set with coarse waste. The valley floors always join 
at accordant levels, as is the habit among normally subdued moun' 
tains; they thus contrast with glaciated mountains such as the Alps 
and the Canadian Rockies, where the laterals habitually open as 
“ hanging valleys " in the side slope of the main valleys. It is a 
peculiar feature of the drainage in North Carobna that the head- 
waters lie to the east of the highest mountains, and Uiat the chief 
rivers flow north-westward through the mountains to the broad 
valley lowland of the stratified belt and then through the plateau, 
as the members of the Mississippi system. It is probable that these 
rivers follow in a general way courses of much more ancient origin 
than tliose of the Atlantic rivers in the middle Appalachians. 

The piedmont belt may be described as a maturely dissected 
peneplain over much of its extent; it is indeed one of the best 
examples of that class of forms. Its uplands are of fairly accordant 
altitude, which gradually decreases from 500 to 1000 it. near the 
mountain belt to half the height along the coastal plain border. 
The uplands are here and there surmounted by residual monad- 
nocks m the form of low domes and knobs; these increase in height 
and number towards the mountain belt, and decrease towards the 
coastal plain ; Stone Mountain, near Atlanta. Georgia, a dome of 
granite surmounting the schists of the. uplands, is a striking example 
of this class ol lorras. The chief rivers flow south-eastward in 
rather irregular coursas through valleys from 200 to 500 ft. deep; 
the small branches ramify inrlefinitely in typical insequent arrange- 
ment; the streams are nearly everywhere well graded; rapids arc 
rare and lakes are unknown. 

Tlie boundary brrtween the mountains and the jiicdmont belt 
is Called the Blue Ridge all along its length ; and although the name 
ib fairly appropriate in northern Virginia, it is not deserved in the 
Carol mas, wliere the ridge " is only an escarpment descending 
abruptly 1000 or 1500 ft. from the valleys of the mountain belt 
to Uiu rolling uplands of the piedmont belt, and as such it is a form 
of unusual occurrence. It is not defined by rock structure, but 
appears to result from the retrogressive erosion of the shorter 
Atlantic rivers, whereby the highlands, drained by much longer 
rivers, are undercut. The piedmont belt merges south-eastward 
into the coastal plain, the altitudes of the piedmont uplands and of the 
coastal plain hills being about the same along their line of junction. 
Many of the rivers, elsewhere well graded, have rapids as they pass 
from the harder rocks of the piedmont to the semi-consolidated 
strata of the coastal plain. 

There is one feature of the Appalachians that has greater con- 
tinuity than any other; this is the Great Valley. Tt is determined 
Th& Onmt ruclurally by a belt of topographically weak limestones 

y .. and shales (or slates) next inland from the crystalline 

uplands; hence, whatever the direction of the rivers 
which drain the belt, it has been worn down by Tertiary erosion to 
a continuous lowland from the Gulf of St Lawrence to central 
Alabama. Through all this distance of 1500 m. the lowland is 
nowhere interrupted by a transverse ridge, although lonigitudinal 
ridges of moderate height occasionally diversify its surface. In 
the middle section, as already stated, the Great Valley is somewhat 
open on the east, by reason of the small height and broad interrup- 
tions of the narrow crystalline belt ; on the west it is limited by the 
complex series of Alleghany ridges and valleys; m the north-east 
section the valley is strongly enclosed on the east by the New 
England uplands, and on the west by the Adirondacks and Catskills 
(see below) ; in the south-west section the valley broadens from the 
North Carolina highlands on the south-east almost to the Cumber- 
land plateau on the north-west, for here also the ridge-makmg 
formations weaken, although 1hey do not entirely disappear. 

A striking contrast betwexin New England and the rest of the 
Appalachians is found in the descent of the New England uplands 
<nb« immediate frontage on the sea; while to the south 

of New York harbour the remainder of the Appala- 
p-. chians arc set back from the sea by the interposition 

of a coastal plain, one of the most characteristic 
examples of this class of forms anywhere to be found. As 
in au such cases, the plain consists of marine (with some 

estuarine and fluviatilc) stratified deposits, more or less in- 
durated, which were laid down when the land stood lovi'er 
and the sea had its shore line farther inland than to-day. An 

npUfi, increasing to the south, revealed part of the shallow 

sea bottom in the widening coastal plaui» trom its narrow 


begmnmg at Neiy York harbonir to its greatest breadth 110 or 
120 m. in Georgia : tliere it turns westward and is continued lu 
the Guli coastal plain, descriibed farther on. The coast^ plain, 
however, is the result, not of a single recent uplift, but of movements 
dating back to Tertiary time and continued with many oscillations 
,to the present; nor is its surface smooth and unbroken, for eirosioa 
began upon the mner part of the plain long before the outer bord^ 
was revealed. Indeed, the original interior border of tlie plain 
has been well stripped from its inland overlap; the lup;her-standing 
inner part of tlie plain is now maturely dissected, wHh a relief w 
200 to 500 ft,, by rivers extended seaward from the older land 
and by their innumerable branches, which are often of insequent 
arrangement; wliile the seaward Ixirdor, latest uplifted, is pre- 
vailingly low and smooth, with a hardly perceptible seaward slope 
of but a few feet in a mile; and the shallow sea detipens very gradually 
for many miles ofl shore. 

South Carolina and Georgia furnish the broadest and most typical 
section of this important physiographic province ; here the more 
sandy and hilly intenor parts are largely occupied by pine forests, 
which furnish much hard or yellow pine lumber, tar and turpentine. 
Farther seaward, where the relief is less and the soils are richer, 
the surface is cleared and cotton is an important crop. 

A section of the coastal plain, from North Carolina to southern 
New Jersey, resembles the plain farther south in general form and 
quality of soils, but besides being narrower, it is further character- 
ized by several embayments or arms of tlie sea, caused by a slight 
depression of the land after mature valleys had been eroaed in the 
plain. The coastal lowland between the sea arms is so flat that, 
although distinctly above sea-level, vegetation hinders drainage and 
extensive swamps or " pocossins " occur. Dismal Swamp, on the 
border of North Carolina and Virginia, is the largest example. 

The small triangular section of the coastal plain m New Jersey 
north ol Delaware Bay deserves separate treatment because of the 
developmeni there of a peculiar topographic feature, which throws 
light on the occurrence of the islands off the New England coast, 
described m the next paragraph. The feature referred to results 
from the occurrence here of a weak basal formation of clay overlaid 
by more resistant sandy strata; the day l^lt has been stripped for 
a score or more of miles from its original inland overlap, and worn 
down in a longitudinal inner lowland, while the sandy belt retains 
a significant altitude of 200 or 300 ft. overlooking the inner lowland 
in a wcU-defumd slope dissected by many inland-flowing streams, 
and descendmg from its broad crest very gently seaward, thus giving 
rise io what has becan called a " belted coastal plain,” in which the 
relief is arranged longitudmally and the upland mem^r, widi its 
very unsymmetrical slopes, has sometimes been called a ” cucsta.” 
'Ibis is a form of relict frequently occurring elsewhere, as in the 
Niagara cuesta of the Great Lake district of the northern United 
States and in the C.otswold and Chiltern hills of England, typical 
examples of the cuesta class. The Delaware River, unlike its 
southern analogues, which pursue a relatively direct course to the 
sea, turns south-westward along the inner lowland for some 50 m. 

There is good reason for believing that at lea.st along the southern 
border of New England a narrow coastal plam was for a time added 
to the continental border; and that, as in the New Jersey section, 
the plain was here stripped from a significant breadth of inland 
overlap and worn down so as to form an inner lowland enclosed by a 
longitudinal upland or cuesta ; and that when this stage was reached 
a submergence, of the kind which has produced tlie many embay- 
inents of the New England coast, drowned the outer part of Uie plain 
and tire inner lowland, leavmg only the higher parts of the cuesta 
aa islands. Thus Long Island (fronting Connecticut, but belonging 
to New York state). Block Island (part of the small state of Rh^e 
Island), Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket (parts of Massachusetts) 
may bo best explained. Heavy taerminal moraines and outwashed 
fluviatilc plains liave been laid on the cuesta remnants, increasing 
their height as mudi as 100 ft. and burying their seaward slope 
with gravel and sand. Moreover, the sea has wmied on the shore 
lino thus originated, reducing the sire of the more exposed islands 
fartlicr east, and even consuming some islands which are now 
represented by the Nantucket shoals. 

The same Palaeozoic formations that are folded in the belt of 
the Alleghany ridges lie nearly horizontal in the plateau district next 
north-west. The exposed strata are in large part 
resistant sandstones. While they have suflered active 
dissection by streams during the later cycles of erosion, 
the hilltops have retained so considerable an altitude 
that the district is known as a plateau; it might be better 
described as a dissected plateau, inasmudi as its uplands are 
not continuous but arc nearly everywhere interrupted by ramifying 
insequent valleys. The unity and continuity of the district, ex- 
pressed in the name Appalachian plateau, is seldom recognized 
in local ii.‘,agt\ Its north-eastern part in eastern New York is known 
as the Catdkill Mountains; here it reaches truly mountainous heights 
in great dome-like maaoes of full-bodied form, with several summit-s 
rising a little over 4000 ft. The border of this part of the plateau 
descends eastward by a single strong escarpment to the Hudson 
valley, from which the mountains present a fine apjoearapee. and 
northward by two escarpments (the scscond being callwftJiO Heldcr- 
berg Mountmns ") to the Mohawk valley, north of which ilae the 
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Adirondacks; but to the south-west the dissected highland continues 
into Pennsylvania and Virginia, where it is commonly known as the 
Alleghany plateau. A curious feature appears in northern Penn- 
sylvania : here the lateral pressure of the Palaeozoic mountain- making 
forces extended its effects through a belt about fifty miles wider than 
the folded belt of the Hudson valley, thus compressing mto great 
rock waves a part of the heavy stratified series which in New York 
lies horizontal and forms the Catskills; hence one sees, in passing 
south-west irom the horizontal to the folded strata, a beautiful 
illustration of the manner in which land sculpture is controlled by 
land structure. Altitudes of 1200 ft. prcwail in Pennsylvania an 1 
increase in Virginia; then the altitude falls to about looo ft, in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, where the name Cumberland plateau is 
used for the highest portion, and to still less in northern Alabama, 
where the plateau, like the mountain belt, disappears under the 
Gulf coastal plain. Through all this distance of 1000 m. the border 
of the plateau on the south-east is an abrupt escaqiment, eroded 
where the folded structure of the mountain belt re\'eals a series of 
weaker strata; but in the north-west the plateau suffers only a 
gradual decrease of height and of relief, until the prairie plains are 
reached in central Ohio and southern Indiana and Illinois, about 
150 m. inland from the escarpment. Two qualifications must, 
however, be added. In certain parts of the plateau there are narrow 
anticlinal. uplifts, an outlying effect of mountain-making compression; 
here a ridge rises if the exposed strata are resistant, as m Chestnut 
ridge of western Pennsylvania; but licrc a valley is excavated if the 
exposed strata are weak, as in Sequatchie valley, a long narrow 
trough which cuts off a strip of the plateau from its greater body m 
Tennessee. Again, in Kentucky and Tennessee, there is a double 
alternation of sandstone and limestone in the plateau -making 
strata; and as the sky-line of the plateau bevels across these forma- 
tions, there arc west-facing escarjunents, made ragged by mature 
dissection, as one passes from the topographically strong sandstone 
to the topographically weak limestone. 

In the north-east (New York and Pennsylvania) the higher parts 
of the plateau are drained by the Delaware and Siusquehanna rivers 
directly to the Atlantic; farther west and south-west, the plateau 
is drained to the Ohio River and its branches. The submature or 
mature dissection of the plateau by its branching insequent streams 
re.sults m giving it an excess of sloping surface, usually too steep for 
farming, and hence left for tree growth. 

The Superior Oldland.— An outlying upland of the Laurentian 
highlands of Canada projects into the United States west and 
south of Lake Superior, Although composed chiefly of crystal- 
line rocks, which are commonly associated with a rugged land- 
scape, and although possessing a greatly deformed structure, 
which must at some ancient period have been associated with 
strong relief, the upland as a whole is gently rolling, and the 
inter-stream surfaces are prevailingly plalcau-like in their even- 
ness, with altitudes of 1400 to 1600 ft. in their higher areas. In 
this province, therefore, we find a port of one of those ancient 
mountain regions, initiated by crustal deformation, but reduced 
by long continued erosion to a peneplain of moderate relief, 
with occasional surmounting monadnocks of moderate height 
not completely consumed during the peneplanation of the rest 
of the surface. .The erosion of the region must have been far 
advanced, perhaps practiailly completed, in very ancient tiipes, 
for the eyen» surface of the peneplain is overlapped by fossili- 
ferous marine strata* of early geological date (Cambrian); and 
this shows’ that* depipsion of the region beneath an ancient 
sea took place ’alter along exi.stcnce as dry land. The extent 
of the saUnei^gence and the area over which the Palaeozoic 
.strata ware.cJppftsited are unknown ; for in consequence of renewed 
elevation .wfthout- deformation, erosion in later periods has 
stripped off aft undetermined amount of the covering strata. The 
valleys by-^*hiili tjie uplands are here and there trenched^ to 
moderate depth appear to be, in part at least, the work of streams 
that have b^n superposed upon the peneplain through the now 
femoveej cover *of stratified rocks. Glaciation has strongly 
scoured away the c^eply-weathered soils that presumably existed 
i h^e in preglacial time, revealing firm and rugged ledges in the 
l4w hills and swells of the ground, and spreading an irregular 
drift cover over the lower parts, whereby the drainage is often 
much disordered; here beir^ detained in lakes and swamps 
(“ muskej^s a>ad there rushing down rocky rapids. The region 
is therefore generally unattractive to the farmer, but it is inviting 
to the lumljcfman and the miner. 

The Adirondaek Mountains.-— This rugged district of northern 
New York, may be treated as an outlier in the United States of 
the Laurentian highlands of Canada, from which it is separated 
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by the St Lawrence valley. It is of greater altitude (Mt Marcy 
5344 ft.) and of much greater relief than the Superior Oldland; 
Its heights decrease gradually to the north, west and south, where 
it is unconformably overlapped by Palaeozoic strata like those of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin ; it is of more broken structure and form 
on the east, where the disturbances of the Appalachian system 
have developed ridges and valleys of linear trends, which are 
wanting or but faintly seen elsewhere. (See Adirondacks.) 

Region of the Great Lakes. — The Palaeozoic strata, already 
mentioned as lapping on the southern slope of the Superior 
Oldland and around the western side of the Adirondacks, are but 
parts of a great area of similar strata, hundreds of feet in thick- 
ness, which decline gently southward from the great oldland of 
the Laurentian highlands of eastern Canada. The strata are 
the deposits of an ancient sea, which in the earlier stage of 
geological investigation was thought to be part of the primeval 
ocean, while the laurentian highlands were taken to be the first 
land that rose from the primeval waters. Inasmuch, however, 
as the floor on which the overlapping strata rest is, like the rest 
of the Laurentian and Superior Oldland, a worn-down mountain 
region, and as the lowest member of the sedimentary series 
usually contains pebbles of the oldland rocks, the better inter- 
pretation of the relation between the two is that the visible 
oldland area of to-day is but a small part of the primeval con- 
tinent, the remainder of which is still buried under the Palaeozoic 
cover ; and that the visible oldland, far from being the first part 
of the continent to rise from the primeval ocean, was the last 
part of the primeval continent to sink under the advancing 
Palaeozoic seas. When the oldland and its overlap of stratified 
deposits were elevated again, the overlapping strata must have 
had the appearance of a coastal plain ; but that was long ago ; the 
strata have since then been much eroded, and to-day possess 
neither the area nor the smooth form of their initial extent. 
Hence this district may be placed in the class of ancient coastal 
plains. As is always the case in the broad denudation of the 
gently inclined strata of such plains, the weaker layers are worn 
down in sub-parallel belts of lower land between the oldland and 
the belts of more resistant strata, which rise in uplands. 

Few better illustrations of this class of forms are to be found than 
that presented in the district of the Great Lakes. The chief upland 
belt or cucsta is formed by the firm Niapiara limestone, which takes 
its name from the gorge and falls cut through the upland by the 
Niagara River. As in all such forms, the Niagara cuesta has a 
relativtrly .strong slope or infacing escarpment on the .side towards 
the oldland, and a long gentle slope on the other side. Its relief 
IS seldom more than 200 or 300 ft., and is commonly ol small measure, 
but its continuity and its contrast with the associated lowlands 
worn on the underlying and overlying weak strata suffice to make it a 
feature of importance. The cuesta would be straight from ^st 
and west it the .slant of the strata were uniformly to the south; but 
the strata arc somewhat warped, and hence the course of the cuesta 
is strongly convex to the north in the middle, gently convex to the 
south at either end. The cuesta begins where its determining 
limestone begins, in west-central New York; there it separates the 
lowlands that contain the basins of lakes Ontario and Eric; fhen<^ it 
curves to the north-west through the province of Ontario to the belt 
of islands that divides Georgian Bay from Lake Huron; then west- 
ward through the land-arm between lakes Superior and Michi^n, 
and south-westward into tlie narrow points that divide Green Bay 
from I-ake Michigan, and at last westvyard to fade away again with 
the thinning out of the limestone ; it is hardly traceable across the 
Mississippi River. The arrangement of the Great Lakes is thus seen 
to be closely sympathetic with the course of the lowlands worn on the 
two belts of weaker strata on either side of the Niagara cuesta; 
Ontario, Georgian Bay and tireen Bay cKCupy depressions m the 
lowland on the inner side of the cuesta; Erie, Huron and Michigan he 
in depressions in the lowland on the outer side. When the two low- 
lands arc traced eastward they become confluent after the Niagara 
limestone has faded away in central New York, and the single 
lowland is continued under tlic name of Mohawk valley, an east- west 
longitudinal depression that has been eroded on a belt of relatively 
weak strata between the resistant crystalline rocks of- the Adiron- 
dacks on the nortli and the nortliern escarpment of the Appalachian 
plateau (Catskills-Helderbergs) on the south; forming a pathway ot 
great historic and economic importance between the Atlantic 
.seaports and the interior. 

In Wisconsin the inner lowland presents an interesting feature 
in a knob of resistant quartzites, known as Baraboo Ridge, rising 
from tlie buried oldland floor through the partly denuded cover 
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of lower Palaeozoic strata. This knob or ridge may be appropri- 
ately regarded as an ancient physiographic fossil, inasmuch as, 
being a monadnock of very remote origin, it has long been 
preserved from the destructive attack of the weather by burial 
under sea-floor deposits, and recently laid bare, like ordinary 
organic fossils of much smaller size, by the removal of part of its 
cover by normal erosion. 

The occurrence of the lake basins in the lowland belts on either 
side of the Niagara cuesta is an abnormal feature, not to be 
explained by or&nary erosion, which can produce only valleys. 
The basins have been variously ascribed to glacial erosion, to 
obstruction of lAormal outlet valleys by barriers of glacial drift, 
and to crustal warping in connexion with or independent of the 
presence of the glacial sheet. No satisfactory solution of this 
problem has been reached; but the association of the Great 
Lakes and other large lakes farther north in Canada with the 
great North American area of strong and repeated glaciation is 
highly suggestive. 

Lake Superior is unlike the other lakes ; the greater part of its 
basin occupies a dt’pression in the oldland area, independent of 
the overlap of Palaeozoic strata. The western half of the basin 
occupies a trough of synclinal structure; but the making of this 
syncline is so ancient that it cannot be directly connected with 
the occurrence of the lake to-day. A more reasonable explana- 
tion ascribes the lake basin to a geologically modern depression 
within the Superior Oldland area; but there is at present no direct 
evidence in favour of this hypothesis. The Great Lakes are 
peculiar in receiving the drainage of but a small peripheral 
land area, enclosed by an ill-defined water-parting from the 
rivers that run to Hudson Bay or the Gulf of St Lawrence on 
the north and to the Gulf of Mexico on the south. 

T.arge canals and locks on both sides of the Sauli (pronounced 
So(i) Ste Marie in the outlet of Lake Superior are actively used except 
during (hiee or four winter months. The three lakes of the middle 
group stand at praetitally the same level: Michigan and Huron are 
connected by the Strait of Mackinac (pronounced Mackinaw); 
Huron and Erie by the Ste Clair and Detroit rivers, with the small 
Lake St Clair between them, The navigable depth of these two short 
rivers is believed to be tlie result of a slow elevation of the land in 
the north-east, still in progress, whereby the waters have risen on 
their former shores near Detroit. Niagara River, connecting lakes 
Erie and Ontario, with a fall of ^20 ft. (lUo ft. at the cataract) m 
30 m., IS manifestly a watercourse of very modern origin: for a large 
river would now have a thoroughly matured valley had it long 
followed its present course; the same is true of the St Lawrence, 
which, in its several rapids and m its subdivision into many 
channels at the Thousand Islands, presents every sign of youth. 
Canals on the Canadian side of these unriavigable stretches admit 
vessels of a considerable size to lakes Ontario and Eric. 

The Frame States . — The originally treeless prairies of the upper 
Mississippi basin began in Indiana and extended westward and 
north-westward until they merged with the drier region described 
beyond as the Great Plains. An eastward extension of the same 
region, originally tree-covered, extended to central Ohio. Thus 
the prairies may be described as lying in a general way between 
the Ohio and Mis.souri rivcr.s on the south and the Great Lakes on 
the north. Under the older-fashioned methods of treating 
physical geo^aphy, the prairies were empirically described as 
‘ level prairies,” “ rolling prairies,” and so on. The great 
advance in the interpretation of land forms now makes it possible 
to introduce as thoroughly explanatory a description of these 
fertile plains as of forms earlier familiar, such as sand dunes, 
deltas and sea cliffs. The prairies arc, in brief, a contribution 
of the glacial period; they consist for the most part of glacial 
drift, deposited unconformably on an underlying rock surface 
of moderate or small relief. I'he rocks here concerned are the 
extension of the same stratified Palaeozoic formations already 
described as occurring in the Appalachian region and around the 
Great Lakes. They are usually fine-textured limestones and 
shales, lying horizontal; the moderate or small relief that they 
were given by mature preglacial erosion is now buried under the 
drift, but is known by numerous borings for oil, gas and water. 

The greatest area of the prairies from Indiana to North Dakota, 
consists ot till plains, that is, sheets of unstratihed drift. 30, 50 or 
even 100 ft. thick, which cover the underlying rock surface for thou- 
sands of square miles (except where postglacial stream erosion has 
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locally laid it bare), and present an extraordinarily even surface. 
The till is presumably made in part of preglacial soils, but it is more 
largely composed of rock waste mechanically comminuted by the 
creeping ice sheets; although the crystalline rocks from Canada and 
some of the more resistant stratified rocks south of the Great Lakes 
occur as boulders and stones, a great part of the till has been crushed 
and ground to a clayey texture. The till plains, although sweeping 
in broad swells of slowly changing altitude, are often level to the eye, 
and the view across them stretches to the horizon, unless interrupted 
by groves of trees along the watercourses, or by belts of low 
morainic hills. Here and there faint depressions occur, occupied 
by marshy " sloughs," or floored with a rich black soil of post- 
glacial origin. It is thus by sub-glacial aggradation that the prairies 
have been levelled un to a smooth surface, in contrast to the higher 
and non-glaciated hilly country next south. 

The great ice sheets formed terminal moraine.s around their border 
at various halting stages; but the morainic belts are of small relief 
in comparison to the great area of the ice; they rise gently from the 
till plains to a height of 50, 100 or more feet; they may be one, two 
or three miles wide; and their hilly surface, dotted over with boulders, 
contains many small lakes in basins or hollows, instead of streams 
in valleys. The morainic belts are arranged in groups of concentric 
loops, convex southward, because the ice sheets advanced in lobes 
along the lowlands of the Great Lakes; neighbouring morainic loops 
join each other in re-entrants (north-pointing cusps), where two 
adjacent glacial lobes came together and lormeci their moraines in 
largest volume. The discovery of this significant looped arrange- 
ment of the morainic belts is the gi-eatest advance in interpretation 
of glacial jihenomcna since the first suggestion of a glacial period; 
it IS also the strongC'St proof that the ice here concerned was a 
continuous sheet of creeping land ice, and not a discontinuous 
series of floating icebergs, as had been supposed. The moraines 
are of too small relief to be shown on any maps but those of the 
largest scale; yet small as they are, they are the chief relief of 
the prairie states, and, in association with the nearly imperceptible 
slopes of the till plains, they determine the course of many streams 
and rivers, which as a whole are consequent upon the surface form 
of the glacial deposits. 

The complexity of the glacial period and its subdivision into 
several glacial epochs, separated by interglacial epochs of consider- 
able length (certainly longer than the postglacial epoch), has a 
structural consequence in the superposition of successive till sheets, 
alternating with non-glacial deposits, and also a physiographic 
consequence m the very cliflcrcnt amount of normal post- 
glacial ero.sion su tiered liy the different parts of the glacial 
deposits. The southf;rnmost dnft sheets, as in southern Iowa and 
northern Missouri, have lost their initially plain surface and are 
now maturely dissected into gracefully rolling forms, here the valleys 
of even the small streams are well opened and graded, and marshes 
and lakes are wanting : hence these sheets are of early Pleistocene 
origin. Nearer the Great l^akes the till .sheets are trenched only by 
the narrow valleys of the large streams; marshy sloughs still occupy 
the faint depre.ssions in the till plains, and the associated moraines 
have abundant small lakes in their undrained hollows : hence these 
drift sheets are of late Pleistocene origin. 

When the ice sheets fronted on land sloping .southward to the 
Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri rivers, the drift -laden streams flowed 
freely away from the ice border; and as the streams, escaping from 
their subglacial channels, spread in broader channels, they ordinarily 
could not carry forward all their load; hence they acted not as 
destructive but as constructive agents, and aggraded their courses. 
Thus local sheets or " aprons " of gravel and sand are spread more 
or less abundantly along the outer side of the morainic belts; and 
long trains of gravel and sand clog the valleys that lead southward 
from the glaciated to the non-glaciated area. I,.ater when the ice 
retreated farther and the unloaded streams returned to their earlier 
degrading habit, they more or less completely scoured out the valley 
deposits, the remains of which are now seen m terraces on either side 
of the present flood plains. 

When the ice of the last glacial epoch had retreated so far that its 
front lay on a northward slope, belonging to the drainage area of the 
Great Lakes, bodies of water accumulated in front of the ice margin, 
forming glacio-marginal lakes. The lakes were small at first, and 
each had its own outlet at the lowest depression in the height of 
land to the south; but as the ice melted back, neighbouring lakes 
became confluent at the level of the lowest outlet of the group; the 
outflowing streams grew in the same proportion and eroded a broad 
channel across the height of land and far down stream, while the lake 
waters built sand reefs or carved shore cliffs along their margin, and 
laid down sheets of clay on their floors. All of these features are 
easily recognized m the prairie region. The present site of Chicago 
was determined by an Indian portage or " carry " across the low 
divide DCtween Lake Michigan and the headwaters of the Illinois 
River; and tliis divide lies on the floor of the former outlet channel of 
the glacial Lake Michigan. Corresponding outlets are known for the 
glacial lakes Erie, Huron and Superior, and for a very largo slieet of 
water, named Lake Agassiz, which once overspread a broad till plain 
in northern Minnesota and North Dakota. Tlic outlet of this 
glacial lake, called river Warren, eroded a large channel in which 
the Minnesota River of to-day is an evident " misfit." 

xxvn. 20 a 
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sDUFs oi thc platcau 111 the nughbourhood of Syracuse. 
yy^ niuk^iw Unnporary paths of the ice-bordercd outlet rivear. 
Siicccshivc clianiicJs are iound at lower and lower icvels on thc 
phitcuu sioi»*, thus indicating the successive courses taken by the 
lake outlet as the ice melted farther and farther back. On some of 
llu‘se channels dee]) gorges were eroded heading in temporary catar- 
acts wluch exceeded Niagara m height but not in breadth; the pools 
excavated by the plunging waters at the head of the gorges are now 
occupu'd by httle kikes. The most significant stage in this senes 
of changes occurred when the glaciO' marginal lake waters were 
lowered so that thc long cuesta of Niagara limestone was laid bare 
in western Now York, the previously confluent waters were then 
divided into two lakes; tlie higher one, Erie, supplying the outflowing 
Niagara Kiver, which poured its waters down the escarpment of the 
cuesta to the lower lake, Ontario, whose outlet for a time ran down 
the Mohawk valley to the Hudson : thus Niagara falls began. (Sec 
Niagara Falls.) 

Many additional features associated with the glacial period might 
bt' descrilwl, but space can be given to four only. In certain dis- 
tricts the subglacial till was not spread out in a smooth plain, but 
accumulated in olliptiCcil mounds, loo or 200 ft. high, half a mile or a 
mile long, with axes parallel to the direction of the ice motion as 
indicated by striae on the underlying rock floor; these hills are known 
by the Irisli name, drumlins, used for similar hills in north-western 
Ireland. The most remarkai)le groups of drumlins occur m weslern 
New York, where their number is estimated at over Oooo, and in 
southern Wisconsin, where it is placed at 5000. They completely 
dominate the topography of their districts. 

A curious deposit of an impalpably fine and unstratified .silt, known 
by the German nanu* lies on the older drift sheets near the 

larger river courses of the upper Misslssi])])! basin. Jt attains a 
thickness of 20 ft. or more near the rivers and gradually fades away 
at a distance of ten or more miles on either side. It is ol inexhaustible 
fertility, iKung in this as well as in otlier re.sjiects closely like thc loess 
in China and other parts of Asia, as well as m ( rermany. It contains 
land shells, and hence cannot be attributed to maiine or lacustrine 
submergence. The best explanation .suggc.sted for loess is that, 
during certain phases of the glacial period, it was carried as dust by 
the winds from the flood plains of aggrading rivers, and slowly 
deposited on the neighbouring grass-covered plains. 

South-w«‘slern \Viscx)nsm ami parts of the adjacent states of 
Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota arc known as the “ dnftless area," 
because, although l)ordered by drift sheets and moraines, it is free 
from glu( ial dejio.sils. It must therefore havi* been a sort of oasis, 
when thc ice slu^els from the north advanced jiast it on the cast and 
west and joined around its southern bordei'. The reason for tliis 
exemption from glaciation is the converse of that for the southward 
convexity of the morainic loojis; for while they mark flic paths of 
greatest glacial advance along lowland troughs (lake basuis), the 
driftless atva is a district protected from ice invasion by reason of the 
obstruction which the highlands ot northern Wisconsin and Michigan 
(part ol the Suponor Uldland) ottered to glacial advance. 

The course of the upper Mississippi Kivxr is largely consequent 
upon glafciaf deposits. Its sources are in the morainic lakes in 
northern Minnesuta,-: *Lake Itasca being only one of many glacial 
lakes which imppi^The l^d water branches of the great river. Tho 
drift dejxwits tnlirijabCrata are s® hea\T that the present divides 
Ixitween jlMJ clrainagp basins of Hudson Bay, Lake Superior and the 
Gulf of Mexico, evidently stand in no very definite relation to the 
preglacittl divide!?. The course of the Mississiiipi through Minnesota 
is largely guided b^ the form of the drift cover. Several rapids and 
thc falls of ,&t i^thony (determining tlio site of Minneapolis) are 
signs of in\iaaiiiidty, rcswilting from superposition through the drift 
on the under rock.- Farther south, as far as the entrance of*the 
Ohio, the Mississippi follows a rock-walhid valley ]oo to 400 ft. 
deep, with a flootl-jalain 2 to 4 m. wide; this valley seems to 
represent the ’path of an enlarged early-glacial Mississippi, when 
much precipitation that is to-day discharged to Hudson Bay and 
the Gulf of St lAinhiCQ was ijehvered to the Gulf of Mexico, for 
the curves of the present river are of distinctly smaller radius than 
fee curvea of the valley! l^kc Pepin (30 ra below St Paul), a 
picturesque expanawn oi the river across its flood-plain, is due to 
thb aggradation of the valley floor where the Ghippewa River, coming 
from thu north-east, brought an overload ot fluvio-glacial drift. 
Hence even tlie '‘ Jather of waters," like so many other rivers in the 
northern states, owea many of its features more or less directly 
to glacial action. 

The fertility nf the prairies Is a natural conscqpencc of their 
origin. During the mechanical comminution of the till no 
vegetation was present tojremove the minerals essential to plant 


rile true prairies, when first explored^ were covered with a rich 
growth of natural grass and annual flowering plants. To-day 
they are covered with farms. The cause of the trecle.ssness has 
been much discussed. It does not seem to lie in peculiarities 
of temperature or of precipitation; for trees thrive where they are 
properly planted on the prairies; every town and farm to-day has 
its avenues and groves of trees; but it should be noted that west 
of the Mis.sissippi River increasing aridity becomes an important 
fador, and is the chief cause of the treelessness of the Great Plains 
(see below). The treelessness of the prairies cannot be due to 
insufficient time for tree invasion since glacial evacuation; for 
forests cover the rocky uplands of Canada^ w'hich were occupied 
by ice for ages after the prairies were laid bare. A more probable 
('iiuse is found in tlie fineness of thc prairie soil, wliich is inimical 
to the growth of young trees in competition with the grasses and 
annual plants. Prairie fires, both of natural and artificial origin, 
are also a c()ntrjbuti\T cause ; for young trees are exterminated by 
fires, bul annual plants .-jonn reappear. 

T/ie Gulf Coastal P/a/u.--The westward extension of the 
Atlantic coastal plain around the Gulf of Mexico carries with it 
a repetition of certain features already described, and the addition 
of several new ones. As in the Atlantic coastal plain, it is only 
thc lower, .seaward part of this region that deserves the name of 
plain, for there alone is thc surface unbroken by hills or valleys; 
thc inner part, initially a plain by riiason of its essentially horizon- 
tal (gently seaward-sloping) structure, has been converted by 
mature dissection into an claliorale complex of hills and valleys, 
usually of increasing altitude and relief as one passes inland. 

The special features of thc Gulf Plain are the peninsular exten- 
sion of the plain in Florida, the belted arrangement of relief and 
soils in Alaliama and in Texas, and the Mississippi embayment 
or inland exlonsion of the plain half-way up the course of the 
Mississippi River, with the Mississippi flood plain there included. 

A broad, low cnistal arch cxti'nds southward at the junction of 
thc Atlantic and Gulf coastal ])lains: Ihc emerged half of thc arch 
constitutes the visible lowl.iud peninsula of Florida; pioridm 
the submerged half exletids wrsi ward under tlie shallow 
overlapping waters ot thc Gulf of Mt'Xico. The not them part of Ihe 
peninsula is composed largely of a weak limestone; here much of the 
lowland drainage is underground, forming many sink-holes (swallow- 
holes). Many small lakes m the lowland appear to owe their basins 
to the solution ot the limestones. Yaliiable phosphate deposits 
occur in certain distra. Is The southern part of Ihe state includes 
the " Everglades " {q.v.), a large area of low, flat, marshy land, 
overgrown with tall reedy grass, a veritable wilderness, thus giving 
T'lorida an unenvied hrst rank among the states in marsh area. The 
eastern coast is fringed by long-sl retchmg sand reefs, enclosing 
lagoons so narrow and continuous that they are popularly called 
" rivers." At the southern end of the peninsula is a series of coral 
islands, known as " keys "; thev appear to be due to the forward 
growth of corals and other hnie-secretmg organisms towards the 
strong current ot the Gulf Sti'eam, by which their food is supplied : 
tlie part of tlv* penm.sula composed of coral reefs is less than has 
been formerly supposed Thc western coast has fewer and shorter 
ofl-shore reefs; much of it is of minutely irregular outline, which 
.seems to be determined loss by the work of the sea than by the 
forward growth of mangrove swamps in the shallow salt water. 

A typical example of a belted coastal plain, is found in Alabama 
and the adjacent part of Mis.sissippi. The plam is here about 
150 m. wide. The basal formation is chiefly a weak Alabmmm, 
limestone, which has been stripped from its original 
innermost cxten.sion and worn down to a flat inner lowland of rich 
l)lack soil, thus gaining the name of the " black belt." The lowland 
is enclosed by an upland or cuesta, known as Chunneniigga Ridge, 
sustained by partly consolidated sandy strata; the upland, however,, 
IS not continuous, and hence should be described as a " maturely 
dissected cuesta." It Ivis a relatively rapid descent toward the 
inner lowland, and a very gradual descent to thc coast prairies, 
which become very low, flat and marshy before dipping under fhe 
Gulf waters, where they arc generally fringed by off-shore reefs. 

The coastal plain extends 500 m. inland on the axis of the Missis- 
sippi embayment. Its inner border affords admirable examples 
0/ topographical discordance where it sweeps north-westward square 
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icro9s the tcend of tho piedmoat belt, the ridges and valleys, and 
the plateau of the Appalachiana, which are aU termmated by dipping 
The gently beneath the unconformable cover of the coastal 

MitBlMMlpfit strata. In the same way the western .side of the em- 
Bmbaymeat, trending south and south-weat, passes along the 

'lower souUi-castern side of the diesectea Ozark plateau 
of southern Missouri and nortliern Arkansas, wliich m many ways 
resembles the Appalacliian plateau, and along the eastern end of the 
Massern ranges of the Ouachita mountain system in central Arkansas, 
which in geological history and topographical fojin present many 
analogies with the ridges and valleys of the Appalachians; and as 
tlie coastal plain turns westward to Texas it borders the Arbuckle 
hills in Oklahoma, a small analogue of the crystalUiie Appalaclnan 
belt. In the ombayment of the coastal plain some low cuesta-hke 
belts of hills with associated strips of lowlands suggest the features 
of a bolted coastal plain, the hilly belt or dissoc ted cuesta determined by 
the Grand Gulf formation in western Mississippi is the most distmct. 
Important salt deposits occur in the coastal plain strata near the 
coast. The most striking feature of I lie embayment is the broad 
valley which the Mississippi has eroded across it. 

The lower Mississippi is the trunk in winch three lai*ge rivesrs join; 
the chief figures (approximate only) regarding them are as follows : — 



Drainage Area 
(S(]uare milcw). 

Percentage of 
Total Discharge. 

Upper Mississipi .... 

170,000 

18 

Ohio 

! 210,000 j 

31 

Missouri 

1 530,000 

M 


'J hc small proportion of total water volume supplied Itom the great 
Missouri basin is due to the light precipitation in that region. The 
The Lower Mississippi receives no large tributary from the 

Mltaigaiool important ones tome from the west; the 

River. Arkansas drainage area bcmg a little less than that 
of the Ohio, and the basm of the Red River of Louisiana 
being about lialf as large, The great river thus constituted drains 
an area of about 1.250,000 sq. m., or about one-third of the United 
States; and discharges 75,000 cub. yds. of water per second, or 
785. 1 000,000 cubic yds. f>er annum, wliich corresponds rougldy to 
one quarter ol the total precipitation on its drainage basin. Its 
load of land waste (see J C. Russell, Rivers of North America) is as 
follows - 

In su.spcnsion . . ('',7i8,()94,400 cub. ft. or 24I ft. deep over i sq. m. 

Swept along bottom 750,000,000 ,, ,, zb ,, ,, i „ 

In solution . . . 1,^50,000,000 ,, ,, 45 ,, ,, T 

Average annual removal of waste from entire basin, in., or i ft. 
in 4000 years. 

The head of the coa.stal plain embayment is near the junction 
of the Ohio anfl the Mississippi. Thence southward lor 560 m. 
the great nver Hows through the semi consolidated strata of the 
plain, ill which it has eroded a valley. 40 or 50 ra. wide, ami 
29,700 sq. m in area, eiiclo.sed by blufts one or two hundred 
feet high in the northern pai 1, gcnurally decreasing to tlie soutliward, 
but with local mcrea.se of licight associated with a decrea.se m Hood 
plam breadth on the eastern side where the Grand Gull cue.sta i.s 
traversed. This valley m the coastal plain, with the much narrower 
rock-v\ ailed vedley of the upper river m the prairie states, is the true 
valley of liw Mississippi River; but in popular phrase the “Mississippi 
Valley “ is taken to mcludo a large central part of the MissLssippi 
drainage l^asiii. The valley floor is covered with a flood plam of 
fine silt, having a southw^ard slope of only half a loot to a mile. The 
length of the river itself, fiom the Ohio moutii to the Gulf, is, owing 
to its windings, about iot)0 m.; its mean fall is about 5 in. 
in a mile On account ol the rapid deposition of sediment near 
the main channel at times of overflow, the flood plain, as is normally 
the case on mature valley floors, has a lateral slope of as much as 
•5, 10, or even 22 It. m the first mile from the river, but this soon 
deci eases to a less amount. Hence at a short distance from the 
nver the flood plain is often swampy, unless its surface i.s there 
aggraded by the U'lbulaj'y streams : for this reason Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Mississippi rank next after Florida in swamp area. 

The great river receives an abundant load of silt from its tributaries, 
and t^es up and lays down silt from its own ])od and banks 
with every change of velocity. The swiftest current lends, by reason 
of centrifugal force, to follow tlie outer side of every significant 
curve in the channel, hence the concave bank, against which the 
rapid current sweeps, is worn away; thus any chance irregularity 
IS exaggerated, and m time a senes of large serpentines or meanders 
is developed, the most symmetrical examples at present being those 
neai Greenville, Mws. The growth of the meanders tends to give 
the river continually increasing Jengtli, but this tendency is counter- 
acted by the sudden occurrence of cut-offs from time to time, so 
that a fairly constant length is main tamed. 

The floods of the Mississippi usually occur in spring or summer. 
Owing to the great size of the drainage basin, it seldom happens that 
the three upper tributaries are in flood at the same time; tlie com- 
cident occurrence of floods in only two tributaries is of senous import 
ia the lower river, which rises 30, 40, or occasionally 50 ft. The 
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abundant records by the Miikismppi River Comnumion and the 
United States Weather Bureau (by which accurate and extremely 
useful predictions of floods in the lower river course are made, on 
the basis of the observed rise in the tributaries) demonstrate a num* 
ber of interesting features, of which tiic chief are as follows : the fall 
of the river is significantly steepened and its veioaty is nccelerated 
down stream from the pomt of highest rise ; conversely, the lall and 
the velocity arc both dinumshed up stroam from same point. 

The load of silt borne down stream by the rivear finally, after 
many halts on the way, reaches the waters of the Gulf, where the 
decrease of velocity, aided by the salinity of the sea water, causes 
the lormation of a remarkable delta, leaving less aggraded areas as 
sliallow lakes (Lake Pontchartrain on the ca.st, and Grand Lake on 
the west of the river). The ordinary triangular form of deltas, duo 
to the smoothing of tlic delta front by sea action, is here wanting, 
becau.se ol the weakness of sea action in comparison with the strei^th 
of the current in each of tlie lour distriliutaries or “ passes " into 
which llic rivLT dividcft near its mouth. (See MississirPi Rivsk,) 

After constriction from the Mississippi embayment to 250 m. in 
western Louisiana, the coa.stal plain continues south-westward 
with this breadth until it narrows to about 130 m. in xb T ma 
southern Texas near the crossing of the Colorado River ® ” 
(of Texas): but it again widens to 300 m. at the 
national boundary as a joint effect of embayment up the 
valley of the Rio Grande and ol the seaward advance of this river's 
rounded delta fi'onl : these several changes take place in a distance 
of about 500 m., and hence mclude a region of over 100,000 sq. m. — 
less than half ol the large state of Texas. A belted arrangement of 
reliefs and soils, resulting from dillerential erosion on strata of unhke 
composition and resistance, characterizes almost the entire area 
of the coastal plain. Most of the plain is treeless pairie, but the 
sandier bells arc forested; two of them are known as cross timbers,’* 
because their trend is transverse to the general course of the mam 
consK^quent rivers. An inland extension from the coastal plain m 
north-central lexas leads to a large cuesta known as Grand Prairie 
(not alnicturally included in the coastal plam), upheld at altitudes 
of 1200 or 1300 ft. by a resistant Cretaceous limestone, which dips 
gently seaward; its scalloped inland-facing escarpment overlooks 
a denuded central prairie region of irregular structure and form; 
Its gentle coastward slope (10 ft. to a mile) is dissected by many 
branching consequent streams, in its southern part, as it approaches 
the Colorado River, the cuesta is dissected into a belt of dwcontmuous 
hills 'J lie western cross timber.s follow a sandy belt along the inner 
base of the ragged escarpment of Grand Prairie; the eastern cross 
tinilxTS follow another sandy belt in the lowland between the eastern 
slope of Grand Prairie and the pale western escarpment of the next 
eastward and lower Black Prairie cuesta. Jhis cuesta is supported 
at. an altitude of 700 ft. or leas by a chalk formation, which gives 
an inlacmg slope some 200 ft. in height, while its gently undulatmg 
or “ rolhng “ seaward slope (2 or 3 It. in a mile), covered with marly 
strata and rich black soil, determmes an important cotton district. 
Then comes the East Texas timber belt, broad m the north-cast, 
narrowing to a point before reaching the Rio Grande, a low ami 
thoroughly dissected cuesta ol sandy Eocene strata: and this is 
followed by the Coast Prairie, a very young plam, with a seaward 
slope of less than 2 ft, in a mile, its smooth surface interrupted 
only by the still more nearly level flood phun.s of the sliallow, conse- 
quent nver valleys. Near the Colorado River the dLssected cuesta 
of the Grand Prairie passes southward, by a change to a more nearly 
horizontal structure, into the dissected Edwards plateau (to be 
referred to again as part of the Great Plains), which termmates in a 
nfaturely dissected faiih scarp, 300 or 400 ft. m height, the northern 
boundary of the Kio Grande embayment. From the Colorado 
to the Rio Grande, ilie Black I^aine, the timber belt and the Coast 
Prairie merge in a vast plain, little diflerentiated, overgrown with 
“ chaparral “ (shrub-hke trees, often tliomy), widening eastward in 
the Kio Grande delta, and extending southward into Mexico. 

Although the Coast Prairie i.s a sea bottom of very modem uplift, 
it appears already to have suffered a sliglit movement of depression, 
for Its small rivers all enter embaymonts; the larger rivers, however, 
seem to have counteracted the oncroadimont of the sea on the land 
by a .sufficiently active delta building, with a resulting forward 
growth of the land into the sea. The Mississippi has already been 
mentioned as rapidly building forward its digitate delta; Rio Grande, 
the next ni sisse, has built its delta about 50 m. forward from the 
general coast-line, but this nver being much Bmallor than the 
Miaaissippi, its delta front is rounded by seashore agencies. In 
front of the Brazos and the Colorado, the largest of the Texan rivers, 
the coast-line is very gently bowed forward, as if by delta growth, and 
the soa touches the mainland m a nearly straight shore line. Nearly 
all the rest of the coast is fnngod by ofl-shore reefs, built up by waves 
from the very shallow sea bottom : in virtue of weak tides, the reefs 
contmue in long unbroken stretches between the few miets. 

The Oreat Plains,^ A broad stretch of country underlaid by nearly 
horizontal strata extends westward from the 97th meridian to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, a distance of from 300 to 500 m., and 
northward from the Mexican boundary far mto Canada. This ls the 
provmce of the Great Plains. Although the altitude of plains 
increases gradually from boo or 1200 ft. on the oast to 4000, 5000 or 
Oooo ft. near the mountains, the local relief is gonorally small; the 
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sub-and climate excludes tree growth and opens far-rcaching views. 
The plains are by no means a simple unit; they are of diverse 
structure and of various stages of erosional development; they are 
occasionally interrupted by buttes and escarpments; they are 
frequently broken by valleys : yet on the whole a broadly extended 
surface of moderate relief so often prevails that the name, Great 
Plains, for the region as a whole is well deserved. The western 
boundary of the plains is usually well defined by the abrupt ascent 
of the mountains. 'I’he eastern boundary of the plains is more 
climatic than topographic. 'I'he line of 20 in. of annual rainfall 
trentls a little east of northward near the 07th meridian, and if a 
boundary must be drawn where nature presents only a gradual 
transition, tlus rainfall line may be taken to divide the drier plains 
from the moister prairies. The plains may be described in northern, 
intermediate, central and southern sections, in relation to certain 
peculiar features. 

I'he northern .section of the Great Plains, north of latitude 
including eastern Montana, north-eastern Wyoming and most of 
the Dakotas, is a moderately dissected peneplain, one of the best 
examples of its class. The strata here are Cretaceous or early 
Tertiary, lying neatly horirontal. The surface is shown to be a plain 
of degradation by a gradual ascent here and there to the crest of a 
ragged escarpment, the cuesta remnant of a resistant stratum; and bv 
the preseric<‘ of lava-capped mesas and dike ndges, surmounting the 
general lev<-l liy 5()() ft. or more and manifestly demon.strating the 
widespretid erosion of the surrounding plains. All thest* reliefs 
are more plentiful towards the mountains in central Montana. The 
peneplain is no longer in the cycle of erosion that witnes.sed its 
production, it appears to have suffered a regional elevation, for the 
rivers --the upper Missouri and its branches — no longer flow on the 
surface of the jilain, but in well graded, maturely o])ened valleys, 
several hundred feet below the general level. A significant excejdion 
to the rule of mature valleys occurs, however, in tlw case of the 
Missouri, the largest river, which is broken by several falls on hard 
sandstones about 50 m. east oj the mountains. This peculiar feature 
is explained as the result of displacement of the river from a better 
graded preglacial valley by the Pleistocene ice sheet, which here 
overspread the plains from the moderately elevated Canadian high- 
lands far on the north-east, instead of from the much higher moun- 
tain.s near by on the west. Tlic present altitude of the plains near the 
mountain base is ,^ooo It. 

I'he northern plains arc interrupted bv several small mountain 
areas. The Black Hills, chieflv in western South Dakota, are the 
largest group ■ they rise like a large island from the sea, occupying 
an oval area ol about too m nortli-sonth by 50 m. east-west, 
reaching an altitude in llarnev Peak ol 72i() ft , and an effective 
rebel over the ])lains of 2000 or '^ooo 11 . This mountain mass is of 
flat-arched, dome-like structure, now well dis.sectecl by radiating 
consec|iU!nt streams, so that the weakf'r uppermost strata have been 
eroded down to the level of the plains where their upturned edges 
are evenly tninc.'iled, and the next following harder strata have been 
sufticientlv <*roded to disclose the core of underlying cTystullme 
rocks in about half of the domed area 

In the intermediate .section ol the plains, between latitudes 44" and 
42 including southern South Dakota and northern Nebraska, the 
erosion of certain large districts is peculiarly elaborate, giving ri.se 
to a miniitelv dissected form, known as " bad lands," with a relief 
of a few hunflred feet. This is due to .several causes ; first, the dry 
climate, which prevents the growth of a gra-ssv turf; next, the fine 
texture of the Tertiary strata in the bad land districts; and con- 
sequently the success with which every little nil, at times of rain, 
carves its own little valley. Travel across the bad lands is very 
fatiguing beciJiis^'-oI the many small ascents and descents; and it is 
from this that fheir nrfme, " mauvaises terres pour traverser," was 
given by the earlv^rench^vagcMrs 

The central seet^n of <ffie Great Plain.s, between latitude.s 42° and 
36^’, occupying eastern Colorado and westeni Kansas, is, briefly 
stated,* for the most part a di.ssected fluviatile plain; that is, this 
section was ohc<? smoothly covered with a gently sloping plain of 
gravel and that^had been spread far forward on a broad denuded 
area as a piedmo|^t deposit by the rivers which issued from the 
mou;itains;aij4 then it ha»s been more or less dissected by the 
erosion of jghlley.i Th^i central section of the plains thus pre.sents 
a marked contrast to the northern section; for while the northern 
section owes its smoothness to th(‘ removal Of local gravels and sands 
from a formerly uneven surface by the action of degrading rivers and 
their inflowing tributaries, the southern section owes its smoothness 
to the deposition ofiifhported gravels and sands upon a: previously 
1 uneven surface -bv the action of aggrading rivers and their outgoing 
distributaries. The two sections are also unlike in that residual 
eminences still here and there surmount the peneplain of the northern 
section, while the fluviatile plain of the central section completely 
buru'd the pre-existent relief. Exception to this statement must 
be made in the south-west, close to the mountains in southern 
Colorado, where some lnva-ca])]>ed mesas (Mesa de Maya. Raton 
Mesa) stand several thousand feet above the general plain level, and 
thus testify to the widespread erosion of this region before it was 
aggraded. * 

The southern section of the Great Plains, between latitudes 35^° 
and 29J®, lies in eastern Texas and eastern New Mexico; like the 
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central section it is for the most part a dissected fluviatile plain, 
but the lower lands which .surround it on all sides place it in .so strong 
relief that it stands up as a table-land, known from the time of Mexican 
occupation as the Llano Estacado. It measures roughly 1.50 m. 
east-west and 400 m. north-south, but it is of very irregular 
outline, narrowing to the south. Its altitude is 5500 ft. at the highest 
western point, nearest the mountains whence its gravels were sup- 
plied; and thence it slopes south-eastward at a decreasing rate, first 
about 12 ft., then about 7 ft. in a mile, to its eastern and southern 
borders, where it is 2000 ft. in altitude : like the High Plains farther 
north, it IS extraordinarily smooth; it is very dry, except for occa- 
sional shallow and temporary water sheets after rams. The Llano is 
separated from the plains on the north by the mature consequent 
valley of the Canadian River, and from the mountains on the west by 
the broad and probably mature valley of the Pecos River. On the 
east it 18 .strongly undercut by the retrogressive erosion of the head- 
waters of the K<^d, Brazos and Colorado rivers of Texas, and presents 
a ragged escarpment, 500 to 800 ft. high, overlooking the central 
denuded area of that state; and there, between the Bra/os and Colo- 
rado rivers, occurs a senes of isolated outliers capped by a limestone 
which underlies both the Llano on the west and the Grand Praincs 
cuesta on the east. The southern and narrow part ol the table-land, 
called the Edwards Plateau, is more dissected than the rest, and falls 
off to the south m a frayed-out fault scarp, as already mentioned, 
overlooking the coastal 3)lain of thi‘ Kio Grande embayment. The 
central denuded area, east of the Llano, resembles the east-central 
.section of the plains in exposing older rocks; between these two’ 
similar areas, in the space limited by the Canadian and Red rivers, 
rise the subdued lorms of the Wichita Mountains in Indian territory, 
the westernmost member of the Ouachita system. 

The Cordilleran Regwru- — E'rom the we.stern border of the Great 
Plains to the Pacific coast, there is a vast elevated area, occupied by 
mountains, plateaus and interment jilains. The intermont plain.s 
are at all altitude.s from sea-level to 4000 ft ; the plateaus from 5000 
to 10,000 ft. ; and the mountains from 8000 10 14,000 ft. I'hi* higher 
mountains are barren from the cold ol altitude; the timber line m 
Colorado stands at 11,000 to 12,000 ft. 

The chid provinces of the Cordilleran region are : the Rocky 
Moiintam system and its basin.s, from northern New Mexico north- 
ward. including all the mountains from the front ranges l)ordermg 
on the plains to the Uinta and Wasatch ranges in Utah; the Pacific 
ranges including the. Sierra Nevada of California, the Cascade 
range of Oregon and Washington, and the Coast range along tlic 
T’acific nearly to the southern end of Cahiornia ; and a great inler- 
mediatc area, including in tlie north the Coluinl>ian lava plains and 
in the soiiih the large province of the Basin ranges, which extends 
into Mexico and wadens from the centre southward, so as to meet the 
Great Plains m eastern Now Mexico, and to extend to the J’acilic 
coast in southern Cahtornia. Tliere is also a inovmce of plateaus 
between the central ^lart of the Basin ranges and the southern part 
of the Rocky Mountains. An important geological characteristic 
of most of the Cordilleran region is that the Carbonilerous strata, 
which in western Europe and the eastern United States contain 
many coal seams, are represented in the western United States by a 
marine limestone; and that the important uncontormitv wliicli in 
Europe and the eastern United States separates the Palaeozoic and 
Mesozoic eras does not occur in the wo.stern United States, where the 
formations over a great area follow in confonnable sequence from 
early Palaeozoic through the Mesozoic 

The Rocky Mountains begin in northern Mexico, where the axial 
crystalline rocks rise to 12,000 ft. Ix’tween the horizontal structures 
of the plains on the east and the plateaus on the west, o^Ly 
'file upturned stratified formations wrap around the juountalaM 
flanks of the range, with ridges and valleys formed on 
their eroded edges and drained southward by the Pecos River to the 
Rio Grande and the Gulf of Mexico. The mountains rapidly grow 
wider and higher northward, by taking on new complications of 
structure and by including large basins between the axes of uplift, 
until in northern Colorado and Utah a complex of ranges lias a 
breadth of 300 m.. and in Colorado alone there are p sumnuts 
over 14,000 ft. in altitude, though none rises to 14,500. Then turning 
more to the north-west through Wyoming, the ranges decrease in 
breadth and height; in Montana their breadth is not more than 
150 m. and only six summits exceed ii.ooo It., none reaching 11,500. 

As far north as the gorge of the Missouri River in Montana, the 
Front range, facing the Great Plains, is a rather simple uplift, 
usually formed by upturning the flanking strata, less often by a 
fracture. Along the eastern side of the Front range in Colorado 
most of the upturned stratified formations have been so well worn 
down that, except for a few low piedmont ridges, their even surface 
may now be included with that of the plains, and the crystalline 
core of the range is exposed almost to tlie mountain base. Here the 
streams that drain the higher areas descend to the plains through 
narrow canyons in the mountain border, impassable for ordinary 
roads and difficult of entrance even by railways; a well-known 
example is the gorge of Clear Greek cast of the (reorgetown mining 
district. The crystalline highlands thereabouts, r.t altitudes of 
8000 to 10,000 ft., are of so moderate a relief as to suggest that the 
mass had stood much lower in a former cycle of erosion and had 
then been worn down to rounded hills; and that since uplift to the 
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present altitude the revived streams of the current cycle of erosion 
have not entrenched themselves deep enough to develop strong 
relief. This idea is confirmed 8o m. farther south, where Pike's 
Peak (14,108 ft.), a conspicuous landmark far out on the plains, 
has every appearance of being a huge monadnock, surmounting 
a rough peneplain of 10,000 ft. in general elevation. The idea is 
still better confirmed farther north in Wyoming, where the Laramie 
Range, flanked with upturned strata on the east and west, is for 
the most part a liroad upland at altitudes of 7000 or 8000 ft., with no 
strong surmounting summits and as yet no deep carved valleys. 
Here tlie first of the Pacific railways chose its pass. When the sum- 
mit is reached, the traveller is tempted to ask, " Where are the 
mountains ? ” so small is the rel ef of the upland surface. This low 
range turns westward in a curve through the Rattlesnake Mountains 
towards the high Wind-river Mountains (Fremont Peak, 13,790 ft.), 
an anticlinal range within the body of the mountain system, with 
flanking strata rising well on the slopes Flanking strata are even 
better exhibited m the Bighorn Mountains, the front range of 
northern Wyoming, crescentic in outline and convex to the north- 
east, like the Laramie range, but much higher; here hca\y sheets of 
limestone arch far up towards the range crest, and are deeply notched 
where eonsequent streams have cut down their gorges. 

h'arther north m Montana, be^’ond the gorge of the Missouri River, 
the structure of the Front range is altogether dilierent; it is here 
the carved re.sidual of a great mass of moderately bent Palaeozoic 
strata, overthrust eastward upon the Mesozoic strata of the plains; 
instead of exposing the oldest rocks along the axis and the youngest 
rocks low down on the flanks, the younger rocks of the northern 
range follow its axis, and the oldest rocks outcrop along its eastern 
flanks, where they override the miRh younger strata of the plains; 
the harder strata, instead of lapping on the mountain flanks in 
great slab-like masses, as in the Bigliorns. form out-facing scarps, 
which retreat into the mountain interior, where they are cut down oy 
outflowing streams. 

The structure of the inner ranges is so variable as to elude simple 
description; but mention should be made of the Uinta range of 
broad anticlinal structure in north-east Xltah, with east-we.st trend, 
as if corresponding to the east-west Rattlesnake Mountains, already 
named. 'The Wasatch range, trending north-south in central 
Utah, is peculiar in possessing large east-west folds, which are seen 
in cross-section in the dissected western face of the range, because 
the w’hole mass is there squarely cut off by a great noruh-.south 
fault with down-throw to the Basin Range provmce, the fault face 
being elaborately carved. 

Volcanic action has boon restricted in the Rocky M on nfa.ins proper. 
The Spanish Peaks (13, (>20 ft), in the Front range of southern 
Colorado, may be mentioned as a fine example of a deeply dissected 
volcano, originally of greater height, with many unusually strong 
radiating dike-ndges near its denuded flanks. In north-western 
Wyoming there are extensive and heavy lava .sheets, uplifted and 
dissected, and crowned with a few dissected volcanoes. It is in 
association with this field of extinct volcanic activity that a remark- 
able group of geysers and hot springs has been develojied, from which 
the S'ellowstone River, a branch of the Mis.souri, flows north- 
eastward, and the Snake River, a branch of the Columbia, flows 
south-westward. The geyser district is held as a national domain, 
the Yellowstone Park. 

Travellers whose idea of picturesqueness is based upon the abnor- 
mally sharpened peaks of the ice-sculptured Alps are disappointed 
with the scenery of the central and southern ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains. It is true that many of these ranges are characterized 
by the rounded tops and the rather i venly slanting, waste-covered 
slopes which normally result from the long-continued action of the 
ordinary agencies of erosion ; that they bear little snow m .summer 
and arc practically wanting in glaciers; that forests are often scanty 
on the middle and lower slopes, the more so bccau.se of devastation 
by fires; and that the general impression of great altitude is much 
weakened because the mountains are seen from a base which itself 
is 5000 or fiooo ft. above sea-level. Nevertheless the mountains 
are of especial interest to the physiographer who wi.shes to make a 
comparative study of land forms as affected by normal and by 
glacial sculpture, in order to give due attention to “ process " as 
well as to "^structure and stage " in the analysis and description of 
mountain topography. A journey along the range from south to 
north reveals most .strikingly a gradual incroaK* in the share of 
sculpture due to Pleistocene glaciers. Jn New Mexico, if glaciers 
were formed at all in the high valleys, they were so small as not 
greatly to modify the more normal forms, in central Colorado and 
Wyoming, where the mountains are higher and the Pleistocene 
glaciers were larger, the valley heads were hollowed out in well-formed 
cirques, often holding small lakes; and the mountain valleys were 
enlarged into U-snaped troughs as far down as the ice readied, with 
hanging lateral valleys on the way. Different stages of cirque 
development, with accompanying transformation of mountain shape, 
are finely illustrated in several ranges around the headwaters of the 
Arkansas River in central Colorado, where the highest summit of the 
Rockv Mountains is found (Mt Elbert, 14,421 ft., in the Sawatch 
range) ; and perhaps even better in the Bighorn range of Wyoming. 
In this central region, however, it is only by way of exception 
tliat the cirques were so far enlarged by retrogressive glacial erosion 
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as to sharpen the preglacial dome-like summits into acute peaks; 
and in no case did glacial action here extend down to the plains at 
the eastern base of the mountains; but the widened, trough-like 
glaciated valleys frequently descend to the level of the elevated 
intermont basins, w'here moraines were deployed forward on the basin 
floor. The finest examples of this kind are the moraines about 
Jackson Lake on the basin floor east of the Teton range (Grand 
Teton, 13.671 ft.), a superb north-south range which lies close to the 
meridional boundary Ime between Wyoming and Idaho. Farther 
north in Montana, in .spite of a decrease of height, there are to-day 
a few’ small glaciers with snowfields of good size ; and here the effects 
of sculpture by the much larger Pleistocene glaciers are seen in 
forms of almost alpine strength. 

The intermont basins which so strongly characterize the Rocky 
Mountain sy.stem arc areas which have been less uplifted than the 
enclosing ranges, and have therefore usually become the depositories 
of waste from the surrounding mountains. 

Some of the mo.st important basins may be mentioned. San Luis 
“ Valley " i.s an oval basin about Oo m. long near the southern end 
of the mountain system in New Mexico and Colorado; its level, 
treele.ss floor, at an altitude of 7000 ft., is as yet hardly trenched by 
the Hio Grande, which escapes through an impassable canyon south- 
ward on its way to the Gulf of Mexico, The much smaller basin of 
fhe upper Arkansas River in Colorado is well known because the 
Royal Gorge, a very narrow cleft by which the river escapes through 
the Front range to the plains, is followed by a railroad at nver- 
level. South Park, directly west of lake's Peak, is one of the highest 
basins (nearly 10,000 ft.), and gains its name from the scattered, 
park-like growth of large pine tret^s ; it is drained chiefly hy the South 
Platte River (Missouri-Mississippi system), through a deep gorge in 
the dissected mass of the plateau-like FYont Range. The Laramie 
Plains and the Green River basin, essentially a single .structural 
basin between the east-west ranges of Kattle.snake Mountains on 
the north and the Uinta range on the south, measuring roughly 
2()o m. east- west by 100 m. north-south, is the largest intermont 
basin; it is well known from being traversed through its greatest 
length by the Union Pacific railway. Its eastern part is drained 
north-eastward through a gorge that separates the 1.4iramie and 
Rattlesnake (Front) ranges by the North Platte River to the 
Missouri-Mississippi ; its western part, where the basin floor is much 
dissected, often assuming a bad-land expression, is drained south- 
ward by the Green River, through a deep canyon in the Uinta range 
to the Colorado River and then to the Pacific. The Bighorn basin 
has a moderately dis.sected floor, drained north-eastward by Bighorn 
River through a deep canyon m the range of the same name to the 
Missouri. Several smaller basins occur in Montana, all somewhat 
dissected and drained through narrow gorges and canyons by 
members of the Missoun system. 

The Plateau province, next west of the southern Rocky Mountains, 
IS characterized for the most part by large-textured forms, developed 
on a great thickness of nearly horizontal Palaeozoic, « 

Mesozoic and Tertiary formations, and by a dry climate. ^ ® 

The province wa.s uplifted and divided into great blocks 
by faults or monoclinal flexures and thus exposed to long-lasting 
denudation in a mid-Tertiary cycle of erosion; and then broadly 
elevated again, with renewed movement on .some of the fault lines; 
thus was introduced in late Tertiary time the current cycle of erosion 
in which the deep canyons of the region have been trenched. The 
results of the first cycle of erosion are .seen in the widespread exposure 
of the resistant Carboniferous limestone as a broad platform in the 
south-western area of greater uplift through central Arizona, where 
the higher formations were worn away ; and in the development of a 
series of huge, south-facing, retreating escarpments of irregular 
outline on the edges of the higher formations farther north. Each 
escarpment stands forth where a resistant formation overlies a 
weaker one; each escarpment is separated from the next higher 
one by a broad step of weaker strata. A wonderful senes of these 
forms occurs in southern Utah, where in passing northward from the 
Carboniferous platform one ascends in succe.s.sion the Vermilion 
Cliffs (Triassic sandstones), the White Cliffs (Jurassic sandstones, of 
remarkably cross-bedded structure, interpreted the dunes of an 
ancient desert), and finally the Pink Clifts (Eocene strata of fluviatile 
and lacustrine origin) of the high, forested plateaus. Associated 
with these irregular escarpments are occasional rectilinear ridges, 
the work of extensive erosion on monoclinal structures, of which 
Echo Cliffs, east of the Painted Desert (so called from its many- 
coloured sandstones and clays). Is a good example. 

With the renewal of uplift by which the earlier cycle of erosion 
was interrupted and the pre.seht cycle introduced, inequalities of 
surface due to renewed faulting were again introduced; these still 
appear as cliffs, of more nearly rectilinear front than the retreating 
e.scarpments formed in the previous cycle. These cliffs are peculiar 
in gradually passing from one formation to another, and in having 
a height dependent on the displacement of the fault rather than on 
the structures in the fault face; they are already somewhat battered 
and dissected by erosion. The most important line of cliffs of this 
class is associated with the western and southern boundary of the 
plateau province, where it was uplifted from the lower ground. The 
few rivers of the region must have reached the quiescence of old age 
in the earher cycle, but were revived by uplift to a vigorous youth in 
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the current cycle; and it is to this newly introduced cycle of physio- 
j;rapliic evolution that the deep canyons of the Plateau province are 
due. Thus the Virgin River, a northern branch of the Colorado, has 
cut a vertical slit, 1000 ft. deqj, hardly wider at the top than at the 
bottom, m the heavy Triassic sandstones of southern Utah; but the 
most famous example is the Grand Canyon {q.v.) of Arizona, eroded 
hy the Colorado River across the uplifted platform of Carboniferous 
limestone. 

Durinj; the current cycle of erosion, several of the faults, whose 
scarps had been worn away in the previous cycle, have been brought 
to light again as topographic features by the removal of the weak 
strata along one side of the fault line, leaving the harder strata on 
the other side m relief; such scarps are known as " fault-line scarps," 
in distinction from the original " fault scarps.” They are peculiar 
in havmg their altitude dependent on the depth of revived erosion, 
instead of the amount of faulting, and they are sometimes " topo- 
graphically reversed," in that the revived scarp overlooks a lowland 
worn on a weak formation in the upheaved fault-block. Another 
consequence of revived erosion is seen m the occurrence of great 
landslides, where the removal of weak (1‘ermian) clays has sapped the 
face of the Vermilion Cliffs (Triassic sandstone), so that huge shce.s 
of the cliff face have slid down and forward a mile or two. all shattered 
into a confused tumult of forms for a score or more of miles along the 
cliff base. 

Volcanic features occur in abundance in the Plateau province. 
Some of the high plateaus in the north are capped with remnants ol 
heavy lava flows of early eruption. A group of large volcanoes 
Occurs on the limestone platform south of the Ck’and Canyon, culmin- 
ating in Mt San Francisco (12,704 ft.), a moderately dissected cone, 
and "associated with many more recent .smaller cones and fresh 
looking lava flows. Mt Taylor in western New Mexico is of similar 
age, but here dissection seems to have advanced farther, probably 
because of the weaker nature of the underlying rocks, with the result 
of removing the smaller cones and cxpo.smg many lava conduits or 
pipes in the form of volcanic necks or buttes. I’he Henry Moun- 
tains in south-western Utah are peculiar in owing their relief to the 
doming or blistering up of the plateau strata by the underground 
intrusion of large bodies or " cisterns " (laccolites) of lava, now more 
or less c'xposed by erosion. 

The lava plains of the Columbia basin are among the most extensive 
volcanic outpourings in the world. They cover 200,000 sq. m. 
or more in south*eafitern Washington, eastern Oregon and south- 
western Idaho, and are known to be 4000 ft., deep in some river 
gorges. Tlie lava completely buries the pre-cxistent land forms over 
most of its extent. The earlier supposition that the.se vast lava 
flows came cliicfly from fissure eruptions has boen made doubtful 
by the later discovery ot flat -sloping volcanic cones from 
whicii much lava seems to have been poured out in a ver\? liquid 
state. Some of the flows are still so young as to pre.scrvc their 
scoriaceous surface; here the " shoreline " of the lava contours 
evenly around the spurs and enters, bav-hke, into the valleys of the 
enclosing mountains, occasionally isolating an outlying mass. Other 
parts of the lava floo<i are much older and have been more or less 
deformed and C'roded. Thus the uplifted, dislocated and dissected 
lava sheets of the Yellow.slone National Park in the Rocky Moun- 
tains on tlie east (about the headwaters of the Snake River) are 
asscKnated with the older lavaa of the Columbian plains. 

The Columbia River has entrenched itself m a canyon-like valley 
around tlie northern and western side of the lava plains ; Snake River 
has cut a deeper-canyon farther south-east where the plains are higher 
and has disclosed the many lava sheets which build up the plains, 
occasionally revealing a buried mountain in whidi the superposed 
nver hall cut afi-eveHk narrower canvon. One of the mo.st remarWble 
feature,s of tiiis province is seen in the temporary course taken by the 
(k>lun3t)ia*Rlvci%Qro8S jdre plains, while its canyon was olxstructed by 
Pleistoctaie glacieiB ^at came from the Gascade Mountains on the 
north The river followed the temporarv' cour.se lon.g enougli 
to erode d deep, gorge, known as " Grande Coulee," along part ol 
its length: • 

The Iftva'plaink treeless and for the most part too dry for 
agricultupe^^pnifrthbv support many cattle and horses. Along parts 
of their eaaftocri-ibor der, where the rainfall is a littla increased by the 
approach of the wt^crly winds to the Rocky Mountains, therh is a 
belt ol ver>' deqi, impalpably fine soil, supposed to be n dust deposit 
hrouelit from the drier parts of the plains iarthcr west; excellent 
crops pf wheat Are here raised. 

The large province of the Basin ranges, an arid region throughout, 
even though it reaches the sea in southern California, involves senne 
j rioxel problems in its description. Tt is characterized 

ITbe BmaJm numorouB disconnected mountain ranges trending 
north and^nuth, from 30 to 100 m. in Icngtn, the higher 
Province. niiiges reaching altitudes of 8000 or 10,000 ft., separated 
by broad, intcsimont desert plains or basins at altitudes varying from 
sea-level (or a little lew) in the south-west, to 4000 or 3000 ft. farther 
inland. Many of the inteimont plains — these chiefly in the north — 
appear td be neavily aggraded with mountain waste; while others — 
these chiefly in the south—- are rock-floored and thinly veneered with 
alluvium. The origin of these forms is still in discussion; but the 
following'interprctation is well supported. The ranges are primarily 
the result of mnlting and uplifwg of large blocks of the eartlvs 
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crust. The stnicture of the region previous to faulting was depeiw 
dent on long antecedent processes ol accumulation and deformation, 
and the surface of tlie region then was dependcuit on the amount 
of erosion suffered in the prefaulting cycle. When the region was 
broken mto fault blocks and the blocks were uplifted and tilted, the 
back slope of each block was a part of the previously eroded surface 
and the lace of the block was a surface of fracture ; the present form 
of the higher blocks is more or less affected by ero.sion since faulting, 
while many of the lower blocks have boen buried under the waste 
of the higher ones. In the north, where dislocations have invaded 
the held of the horizontal Columbian lavas, as in .south-eastern 
Oregon and north-eastern California, the blocks are monoclinal in 
structure as well as in attitude ; here the amount of dissection is 
relatively moderate, for some of the fault faces are described as 
ravined but not yet deeply dissected; hence these dislocations appear 
to be of recent date. In western Utah and through most of Nevada 
many of the blocks exhibit deformed structures, involving folds and 
faults of relatively ancient (Jurassic) date; so ancient that the moun- 
tains then formed by the folding were worn down to the lowland 
stage of old age before the block-faulting occurred. When this 
old-mountain lowland was broken inlo block.s and the blocks were 
tilled, their attitude, but not their structure, was monoclinal; and in 
this new attitude they have been so maturely re-dissected in the new 
cycle of erosion upon which they have now entered a.s to have 
gained elaborately carved forms m which the initial form of the 
uphlted blocks can hardly be perceived; yet at least some of them 
still retain along one side the highly significant feature of a relatively 
simple base-line, transecting hard and soft stnictiires alike, and thus 
indicating the faulted margin of a tilti'd block. Here the less 
uplifted blocks are now heavily aggraded with waste from the dis- 
sected ranges ■ the w'aste takes the form of huge alluvial fan.s, formed 
chiefly by occasional boulder- bearing floods from the mountains; 
each tan heads in a ravine at the mountain base, and becomes 
laterally confluent with adjacent fans as it stretches .several miles 
forward with decreasing slope and increasing fineness of material. 

In the southern part of the Basin Range province the ranges are 
well dissected and some of the mtermont depressions have rock 
floors with gentle, centnpetal slopes; hence it is suggested that the 
time since the last dislocation in this part of the province is relatively 
remote ; that erosion in the current cycle has Imtc advanced much 
farther than in the central or northern parts of the province; and 
that, either by out wash to the sea or by exportation of wind-borne 
dust, the depressions— perhaps aggraded lor a time in the earlier 
stagi's of the cycle- have now been .so dt'Ciily worn down as to 
degrade the lower and vt'aker parts of the tilted blocks to an ci'cnly 
sloping surface, leaving the higher and harder parts still in relief 
as residual ranges. If this be true, the soutl'u’rn rhslricl will furnish 
a good illustration of an advanced stage of the cycle of arid erosion, 
in which the exportation of waste from enclosed depressions by the 
wind has played an important part, In such case the washing of 
the centripetal slojies of the depressions by occasional " sheet- 
floods " (widespreading sheets of turbid running water, supplied 
by heavy short-lived rains) has been efficient in keeping the rock 
floor at even grade toward a ce'nfral basin, where the flnest waste 
is collected while waiting to be removed by the winds. 

Only a small part of the Basin Range province is drained to the 
sea. A few intennont areas in the north-west part of the province 
have outlet westward by Klamath River through the Cascade range 
and by Pitt River (upper part of the Sacrament o) through the Sierra 
Nevada: a few basins in the south-east have outlet by the Rio 
Grande to the Gulf of Mexico; a much larger but still narrow medial 
area is drained south-westward by the Colorado to the head of the 
(iulf of California, where this large and very turbid river has formed 
an extensive delta, north of which the former head of the gulf is 
now cut off from the sea and laid bare by evaporation as a plain 
below sea-level. It is here that an irrigation project, involving the 
diversion of some of the river water to the low plain, led to disaster 
in 1004, when the flood trl river washed away the canal gates at the 
intake and overflou-ed the plain, drowning the newly established 
farms, compelling a railway to shift its track, and forming a lake 
(Satton Sea) wliich would require years of evaporation to remove 
(sec Colorado River). Many streams descend from the ravines only 
to wither away on the desert basin floors l»efore uniting m a trunk 
nver along the axis of a depression; others succeed in uniting in the 
winter season, when evaporation is much reduced, and then their 
trunk flows for a few score miles, only to disappear by " sinking ’’ 
(evaporating) farther on. A few of the large streams may, when in 
floocl, spread out in a temjforary' shallow sheet on a dead level of 
clay, or plava, on a basin c<?ntre, but the sheet of water vanishes in 
the warm season and the stream shrinks far up its course; the 
absolutely barren clay floor of the playa impassable when wet, 
becomes firm enough for cT 03 . 4 ing wnen dry. One of the south- 
wostern basins, with its floor below sea-level, has a plain of salt in its 
centre. A few of the basins are occupied by lakes without outlet, 
of which Great Salt Lake {q.v.), in north-west Utah, is the largest. 
Several smaller lakes occur in the basins of western Nevada, next 
oast of the Sierra Nevada. During Pleislocene times all these 
lacustrine basins were occupied by lakes of much greater depth utid 
lai^er size; the outlines of the eastern (Lake Bonneville) and the 
western (Lake Lahontan) water bodies are well recorded by shore lines 
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and deltas on the enclosing slopes, hundreds of feet above the 
present lake surfaces ; the abandoned shore hnes, as studied by G. K. 
Gilbert and J. C. Russell, have yielded evidence of past climatic 
change's second in importance only to those of the Pleistocene 
glaciated areas. 7 'he duration of the Pleistocene lakes was, however, 
brief as compared with the time since the dislocation of the faulted 
blocks, as is shown by the small dimensions of the lacustrine beaches 
compared to the great volume of the ravmc- heading fans on w'hich 
the beaches often lie. 

Strong mountain ranges follow the trend of the Pacific coast, 150 
or 200 m. inland. 'J'he Cascade range enters from Canada, trending 
southward across tiie international boundary through 
The PMcific ■wfaslurigton and Oregon to latitude 41"; the Sierra 
aagea. Revada extends thence south-eastward through Cali- 
fornia to latitude 33". The lower coast ranges, nearer the ocean, 
continue a little farther southward than the vSierra Nevada, before 
giving way to that part of the Basin Range province which reaches 
the Pacific m southernmost California. 

The Cascade range is in essmice a maturely dissected highland, 
composed in part of upwarped Columbian lavas, in part of older 
rocks, and crowned with several dissected volcanoes, of which the 
chief are (beginning in the north) Mts Baker (10,827 ft.), Rainier 
(i4,52t> ft.), Adams (12,^70 ft.) and Hood (11,223 It.'), the hisl 
three m Waslungton, the last in northern Oregon. 'Hiese bear 
snowhelds and glaciers; wiiile the dissected highlands, with ridges 
of very irregular arrangement, are every hen.* sculptured in a fashion 
that strongly suggests the work of numerous local Pleistocene 
glaciers as an important .supidement to preglacial erosion. Lakt* 
Chelan, long and narrow, deep set between spurless ndges with 
hanging lateral valleys, and evidently of glacial origin, ornaments 
one of the eastern valleys. The range is scjuarely transected by the 
Columbia River, which bears every a]»]iearance of antecedent origin . 
the cascades in the river gorge are caused by a sub- recent landslide* 
of great si/.e from the mountain walls, Klamath River, draining 
several lakes in the norlh-wi'st part of the Basin Range pro\'ince and 
traversing the Cascade range to the Pacific, is apparently also an 
antect.^U*nt river. 

The Cascade Mountains present a marked example of the effect 
of relief and aspect on rainfall; they rise across the path of the pre- 
vailing \vesteiiy wnnds not far inland from a great ocean; hence they 
receive an abundant rainfall (80 m. or more, annually) on the west- 
ward or windward slope, and there they are heavily forested; but 
the rainfall is light on Die eastward slope and the piedmont district 
is dry ; hence the forests thin out on that side of the range and treeless 
lava plaias follow next eastward. 

The Sierra Nevada may be described, in a very general way, as a 
great mountain block, largidy composed ol granite and deformed 
metamorphosed rocks, reduced to moderate rehef m an earlier 
(Cretaceous and Tertiary ?) cycle of erosion, sub-reccntlv elevated 
wiili d slant to the west, and in this position sub-maturely dissected. 
The region was by no means a peneplain before its slanting uplift; 
its surface then was hilly and in the south mountainous; in its central 
iind still more in its northern part it was ov('rspread with lavas whidi 
how'cd westward along the broad open valleys from many vents m 
tlie eastern part : near the northern end of the range, eruptions have 
continued in the present cycle. Jtinumg many cones and young lava 
flows. The tilting of the iiiountain mass was presumably not a 
.simple or a single movement; it was probablv^ slow, for Pitt River 
(headwaters of the Sacramento) traverses the northern part oi the 
range in antecedent fashion; the tilting involved the subdivision of 
the great bk)ck into smaller ones, in the northern half of the range at 
least ; Hake Tahoe (altitude 0225 ft.) near the range crest is explained 
as occupying a depression between two block fragments; and farther 
north similar depressions now appear as aggraded liighland 
“ meadows,” The tilting of the great block resulted m presc-ntmg a 
strong slope to the east, facing the deserts of the Basin Range 
province and in largo measure determining their aridity ; and a long 
moderate slope to the west. The altitudes along the upraised edge 
of the block, or range crest, are approximately 5000 ft. in the north 
and 11,000 ft. m the south. The mountains in the southern part 
of the block, winch had been reducetl to subdued forms in the for me r 
cycle of erosion, were thus given a conspicuous height, forming the 
” High Sierra,” and greatly sharpened by revived erosion, normal 
and glacial. In this way Mt Whitney (14,898 ft ) came to be the 
highest summit in the United Status (i*xcliidmg Alaska). The dis- 
placement of the mountain block may still be in progress, for severe 
earthquakes have hapjK'ned in the deprc‘Ssion next east of the range; 
that of Owen’s valley in 1870 was strong enough to have been very 
de.structive had there been anything m the desert valley to destroy. 
In the new altitude of the mountain mass, its steep eastern face luis 
been deeply carved \vitli short canyons; and on the western slope 
an excellent beginning of dissection has been made m the erosion 
of many narro^e valleys, whose greatest depth lies between their 
headwaters which still flow on the highland surface, and their 
mouths at the low western base of the range. The highlands and 
u}}lands between the chief valleys are but moderately dissected; 
many small side streams still flow on the highland, and descend by 
steeply incised gorges to the valleys of the larger rivers. Some of the 
cliief valleys are not cut in the floors of the old valleys of the former 
cycle, because the rivers were displaced from their former courses by 
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lava flows, which now stand up as table mountains. Glacial erosion 
has been potent in excavating great cirques and small rock-basins, 
especially among the higher southern surmounting summits, 
many of* which have l>een thus somewhat reduced in height while 
gaming an Alpine sharpness of form; some of the short and steep 
canyons in the eastern slope have been converted into typical glacial 
troughs, and huge moraines have been laid on the desert floor below 
them. Some of the western valleys have also in part of their length 
been converted into U-shaperi troughs; the famous Yosemite Valley, 
eroded in massive granite, with side cliffs 1000 or 2000 ft. in height, 
and the smaller Hetch-Wetchy Valley not far away, are regarded by 
some observtrrs as owing tlieir peculiar forms to glacial modifications 
of normal preglacial valleys. 

1 'he western slope of the Sierra Nevada bears fine forests similar 
to those already described on the Cascade range, but of more open 
growth, and with the redwood exchanged for groves of " big trees ” 
{Sequoia gif^antea) of which tlic tallest exampk's reach 323 ft. 'I'he 
higher summits m the south are aliove the tree line and expose great 
areas of bare rock : mountaineering is here a delightful Bummer 
recreation, with camps m the highland forests and asceuts to the 
loftv peaks. Gold occurs m quartz veins traversing various forma- 
tions (some as young as jurarfsic), and also in gravels, w’ Inch were 
lor the most p^l de])osited previous to the iqilift of the Sierra 
“ block.” Some of the gravels then occurred as piedmont deposits 
along the western tiorder of the old mountains; these gravels are now 
more or l<*ss dissected by new-cut valleys. Other auriferous gravels 
are buried under the upland lava flows, and are now reached by 
tunnels driven in beneath the rim of the table mountains. The 
reputed discovery of traces ol early man in the lava-covered gravels 
has not been authenticated. 

The northernmost part of the coast ranges, in Washington, is often 
given independent rank as the Olympic range (Mt Olympus, 8150 
ft ); It IS a picturesque mountain group, bearing snowliclds and 
glaciers, and suggestive of the dome like iiplilt of a previously 
worn-down mass; but it is now so maturely dissected as to make the 
suggested origin uncertain. Farther south, through Oregon and 
northern Calilornia, many members oi the coast ranges resemble the 
Cascades and the Sierra in offering well-attested examples of the 
uplift of masses of disordered structure, that had been reduced to a 
tame surface by the erosion of an earlier cycle, and that are now again 
more or less dissectc^d 

Several of the ranges ascend abruptly from the sea; tlieir base is 
cut back in high cliffs ; the Sierra Santa Lucia, south of San Francisco, 
is a range of this kind; its seaward slope is almost uninhabitable. 
Elsewhere moderate re-entrants between the ranges have a continuous 
bt'atli, (oncave seaward; such re-entrants afford imperfect harbour- 
age for vessels; Monterey Hay is the most pronounced example of 
this kind. On still other parts of the coast a recent small elcvatory 
movement lias exposed part of the former sea bottom in a narrow 
coastal plain, of wliich some typical liarbourless examples arc found 
m Oregon Most of the recent movements a])pcar to have been 
upward, for tlie coast presents few embaymeiits such a.s would 
result Irom the tlepression and partial submergence of a dissected 
mountain range; but three important exceptions must be made to 
this rule. 

Jn the north, the Strait of Juan de Euca and the intricately brandl- 
ing waterways of Puget Sound between the Cascade and the Olympic 
ranges occupy trough-like depressions which were filled by extensive 
glaciers in Pleisloccne times; and ilius mark the beginning of the 
great stretch of fiorded coast wliich extends northward to Alaska^ 
The waterways here afford excellent harbours. The second impor- 
tant cmbavment is the estuar^^ of the Columbia River; but the occur- 
rence of shoals at the mouth decreases the use that might otherwise 
be made of the river by ocean-going vessels. More important is 
San Francisco Bay, situated about midway on the Pacific coast of the 
United States, the result of a moderate dqaression whereby a trans- 
verse volley, formerly followed by Sacramento River through the 
outermost of the Coast ranges, has been converted into a narrow 
strait —the ” Golden Gate ” — and a wider intermont longitudinal 
valley has Ixn^n flooded, forming the expansion of the inner bay. 

The Coast range is heavily lorested in the north, where rainfall is 
abundant in all seasons; but its lower ranges and valleys have a 
scanty tree growth in the south, where the rainfall is very light : here 
a live oak (Quercus aprifo/ia) is characteristic. The chief metalli- 
ferous deposits of the range are of mercury at New Alnmden, not far 
south of San Francisco. The open valleys between the spaced ranges 
ofler many tempting sites for settlement, but in the south irrigation 
is needed lor cultivation. 

The belt of relative depression between the inner Pacific ranges and 
the Coast range is divided by the fine volcano Mt Sha.sta (14,380 
ft.) in northern California into unlike portions, 'I'o the north, the 
floor of the depression is for the most part above base-level, and hence 
is dissected bv oj>en valleys, partly longitudinal, partly transverse, 
among hills of moderate rebel. This district was originally for the 
most part forested, but is now coming to be cleared «nd farmed. 

South of Mt Shasta, the ” Valley of Cauiomia is an admirable 
example 01 an aggraded intermont depression, about 400 m. long 
and from 30 to 70 m. wide The floor of this depression being below 
base- level, it has necessarily come to \ye the scat of the mountain 
waste brought down by the many streams tram the newly upliftied 
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ranges on the west; each j igneous rocks, among which extrusive rocks, many of them pvrch 
^oims an alluvml fan of very gentle slope; the funs all U>come / clastic, predominate. Metamorphosed sedimentary rocks are widely 
laterally connuent, and mclme vviy^ gently forward to meet in a distributed in the schistose series, but they are distinctly subordinate 

to the meta-ignrOLis rocks, and they arc so highly metamorphic that 

/ stratigraphic methods are not usually applicable to them. In some 
areas, indeed, it is difficult to sav whether the schists are m^^ta- 
sedimentar\' or meta-igneoiis. The likeness of the Archean of one 
part of the country to that of anotiier is one of its striking features. 

The Archean apjiears al the surface in many parts of the United 
States, and in still larger areas north of the national boundary. It 
appears in the cores of some ol the 'western mountains, in some of the 
deep canyons of the west, as in tlie Grand Canyon of the Colorado in 
Arizona, and over consideral^le areas in northern Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, in New England and the piedmont plateau east of 
the Appalachian Mountains, and in a few other situations, Where- 
ever It comes to the surface it comes up from beneath vounger rocks 
which are, as a rule, less metamorphic. Hv means of deep borings 
It is knovvn at many points where it does not appear at the surlace 
and IS iK'lieved to be universal beneath younger systems. ’ 

Locally the Archean contains iron ore, as iii the Vermilion district 
of northern Minnesota, and at some points in Ontano. The ore is 
mostly m the form of haematite. 

ProtcrorAiu (Algon/nav) Svstrm.s.— The >’rc)tero/oic group of rocks 
(talfd also Algonkian) includes all formations vounger than the 
Arclu'an and older than the Palaeozoic nxk.s. the t(Tm Arcliean 
was fomierlv proposed to include these rocks, as well as those now 
called Arcliean, but the subdivision lu're recogni/cd has come to be 
widely approved. 

Ihe Proterozoic formations ha\'c a wiile distribution. They 
appear at (he surface adjacent to most of the outcrojis of the Archean 
and in some other places. In many localities fhe tw'o groups have 
not been .s<'parated. In some places this is because the regirms where 

they occur haye not been candidly sfudied since the subdivision into 
A rriiefiy<iir ntwl 1 >* „.i i ■ . _ , i . 


illy condu... ,,, ,,, , 

nearly level axial belt, where the trunk rivers — the Sacramento from 
the north and the San Joaijuin from ihe south-east— wander in 
braided courses; their tendency to aggradation having been increased 
in the fast half century bv the gravels from gold washing ; their waters 
entering San i'Vaiicisco Jla\' Kings River, rising in the high .southern 
Sierra near Mt AViutiKw’, lias built its fan rather actii'ely, and 
obstructed the discharj^e Jiuin tlie jiart of the valley next farther 
south, winch lias tJius come to l)e overflow'ccl (>y the shallow’ waters 
oi d'ulare l.Uag ol flat, reedy, uncertain borders. A little north of 
the < entre ol the valley rises the Marysville Buttes, the remains of a 
matinely dissected volcano {2128 ft.). Fdscwliere the floor of the 
valley is a featureless, treeless plain. (W. M. D.) 

All the great .systems of rock lorniations are represented in 
the United States, though clo.se correlation with the sy.stems 
of Europe is not always possible. The general getilogical 
column for the country is shown in the following tabic:-- 


L'ras oj Ttinr. 
Groups uj Systems. 


Cainozoic 


Mesozoic 


Palaeozoic 


Proterozoic 


Pmnds of Time. 

Systems of Rocks. 

Present. 

I’leistocene, 

Pliocene. 

Miocene. 

( )ligocene. 

Eocime. 

Transition {Arafnihoc and Denver formations) . 

) U])per Cretaceous. 

Wulesprcad unconformity. 
Comanchean (Lower Cretaceous). 

J iirassic. 

Triassk. 

I PiTinian. 

Coal Measures, or Pennsyh'anian. 

IVuh'sprcad unconformity. 
Subcaiixmiferous, or Mississipjnan. 

I Dev’oman. 

Silurian. 

Widespread unconformity 
f)rdovician. 

('amhnan. 

; Great unconformity. 

Keiveenaw'an. 

Widespread unconformity. 

Upp^^r lluronian. 

Widespread unconformity. 

Middle lluronian. 

Wtd( spread unconformity. 

{ Lower Huronian. 

{ Great unconformity. 

Great Granitoid Series (intru- 
I si\’e in the main, Laurcntian). 

' ! Archean . J Scries (Mona, 

1 Kitclu , K ee wat 1 n , Quinnissec ; 

I Lower Huronian of .some 

•' y I authors). 

Archeozoic [Arckean) Group. —The oldest group of rocks, called the 
Archean, was foiroerlw )cIoked upon, at least in a tentative way. as 
the originaJ cni.sl 6f the, earth or its dovvnw’ard extensifon, much 
altenxl ly^^the prooc?!sse.s of metamoqihism. 'I’liis view of its origin 
is now^ l^nown mt to be applicable to tlu' Archean as a w’hole, since 
this system cputaiUB lome metamorphosed sedimentary rocks. In 
other w’orfi^, jf there was .such a thing as an original crust, which 
maybe IfKik^yp^mas an open que.stion, the Archean, as now defined, 
dot's not Hp^2cr"to ryptesent it. The meta-.seclimentary rocks of 4:he 
Archean include ms^tamorphosed limestone, and schists which carry 
carbonaceous matter in the form of graphite. The marble and 
grapliite, as wdl as some other indirect evidence of life less susceptible 
of brief statement, have been thought bv many geologists sufficient 
to warrant tlie iiif^jjrence that life existed before the clo.se of the 
era when the Archean rocks were formed. Hence the era of their 
fjJrmation is called the Archeozoic era. 

Most of the Archean rocks fall into one or the other of two great 
seciGs, a BcIustoBe senes and a granitoid senes, the latter being in large 
part intrusive in ttic former. The rocks of the granitoid series appear 
as great masses .in the schist series, and in some places form great 
protruding bosses. They were formerly regarded as older than the 
schists and \vere designated on this account “ pnmitive," " funda- 
niental," &c. They have also been called Laurentian, a name which 
IS still sometimes •applied to them. 

Nearly ajl known sorts of .schist are represented in the schistose 
part of the system. Most of them are the metamorphic products of 


Archeozoic 


Archeozoic and Piotcrozoit. wa.s made, and in others because of the 
inherent difliculty of separation, as where the Proterozoic rocks 
arc highlv' nictamorjihoscd. ()n the w'hoh', the Proterozoic rocks 
are predominantly sediment at y and subordinal ely igneous, Locally 
both the sedimentary and igneous jiarts of (he group have been 
highly metamorphosed; hut as a rule the alteration of the sedimentan” 
portions has not gone so far that stratigrajihic methods are in- 
apjilicable to tliern, thougli in .sonn* places detailed study is necessary 
to make out their structure. 

The Proterozoic formations are unconformable on the Archean 
in most places where their relations are known. The unconformity 
bctw'ccn these groiqis is therefore wi(lesj)read, probably niorc so tlian 
any latei unconformity. Not only is it extensive in area, but the 
stratigraphic break is very great, as .shown by (i) (lie excess of 
iiietamorphi.sin of the lower group as comparerl with the upper and 
(2) the amount of erosion suftered by the older group belore the depo- 
sition of the y()unger. 'I’he first of these difterences lietwcen the two 
systems is significant of the dynamic changes sullercd by the Archean 
before the beginning of that pari of the ProliTozoir era represented 
by known formations. The extent of the unconformity is usually 
significant ol the geographic changes ol the interval unrecorded by 
known Proterozoic rocks. 

The Protero/oic formations have been studied in detail in few 
great area.s. One of these is about Lake Suiierior, w’here the forma- 
tions have attracted attention on account of (he abundant iron ore 
which they contain. Four maior subdivisions or s\stems of the 
group have been recognized in tliis region, as shown in" the preceding 
table. These sy.stems are separated one from another liy uncon- 
formities in most ])]aces, and the low'cr systems, as a rule, liave 
suffered a greater degree of m eta morphism than the upper ones 
though this is not to be looked ujion as a hard and fast rule. The 
commoner sorts of rock in the several Huronian systems are quartzite 
and .slate (ranging from shale to schist) , but limestone is not wanting, 
and Igneous rocks, both intrusive and extrusive, some metamorrihic 
and some not, abound. Iron ore occurs in the sedimentary part of 
the Huronian, especially 111 Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
parts of Canada. The ore is chiefly haematite, and has been de- 
veloped from antecedent ferruginous sedimentary deposits, through 
concentration and i)urihcation by ground water. 

The lower part of the Kew’ecnaw'an system consists of a great 
succession of lava flow's, of jirodigious thickness. Tins portion of 
the system is overlain by thick beds of sedimentary rock, mostly 
conglomerate and sandstone, derived from the igneous rocks beneath. 
A few geologists regard the sedimentary rocks here classed as 
Keweenawan as Palaco/oif. , but they have yielded no fossils, and are 
unconformable beneath the I^pper Cambrian, ivhich is the oldest 
sedimentary formation of the region whicJi bears fossils. I'he 
^'Kgr^'l^ate thickness of the Proterozoic systems in the Lake Superior 
region is several miles, as usually comjnitcd, but there are obvious 
difficulties in determining the thickness of .such great systems, 
especially when they are much metamorphosed. The copper of 
the Lake Superior region is in the Keweenaw’an system, chiefly in 
its sedim»*ntary and amygdaloidal i:»arts. 

The Proterozoic fo^ations m other jiarts of the continent cannot 
be correlated in detail with those of the Lake Superior region. The 
numbei of systems is not ev'er^wvhere the same, nor are they every- 
where alike, and their definite correlation w’ith one another is not 
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p^ible now, and may never be. The Proteroioic formations have 
yielded a few fossils in several places, especially Montana and 
northern Arizona; but they are so imperfect, their numbers, whether 
of individuals or of species, are so small, and the locahties where they 
occur so few, lliat they arc of little service in correlation throughout 
the United States. The carbon-bearing shales, slates and schists, and 
the limestone, are indications that life was relatively abundant, even 
though but few fossils are preserved. Among tlie known fossils are 
vermes, Crustacea and probably brachiopods and pteropods. 

The character of the sediments of the Proterozoic is such as to 
show that mature weathermg affected the older rocks before their 
material was worked over into the Proterozoic formations. 'I'his 
mature weathering, resulting in the relatively complete separation 
of the quartz from the kaolin, and both from the calcium car- 
bonate and other basic materials, implies conditions of rock decay 
comparable to those of the present time. 

In all but a few places where their relations are known, the Protero- 
zoic rocks are unconformable beneath the Palaeozoic. Where 
conformity exists the separation is made on the basis of fo.ssils, 
it having been agreed that the oldest rocks carrying the Olenellus 
fauna are to be regarded as the base of the Cambrian system. 

The Palaeozoic and later formations are usually less altered, 


12,000 ft. in eastern New York, and almost as much in the sou^eni 
Appalachian Mountains (Georgia and Alabama); but its averaffe 
tliickness ls much less. In Wisconsin, where the Upper Cambrian omy 
IS present, the thickness is about 1000 ft. The greater thickness in 
the east appears to be due in part to the fact that an extensive area 
of land, Appalachia, lay cast of the site of the Appalachian Mountains 
throughout the Palaeozoic era, and quantities of sediment from it 
were accumulated where these mountains were to arise later. The 
greatness of the thickness, as it has been measured, is al.so due in 
part to the oblique position in which the beds of sediment were 
ongmally deposited. 

The Cambrian formations have not been notably metamorj^ hosed, 
except m a few regions where dynamic metamorphism has been 
effective. The system is without any notable amount of igneous 
rock. As in other parts of the world, the system here contains 
abundant fossils, among which tnlobitcs, brachiopods and worms 
are the most abundant. 'I'hc range of fonns, however, is great. 

Ordovician System.— The succeeding Ordovician (Lower Silunan) 
system of rocks is closely connected with the Cambrian, geographi- 
cally, stratigraphically and faunally. Its distribution is much 
the .same as that of the Upper Cambrian, with which it is conform- 
able in many places. The Ordovician system contains much more 



more accessible, and better known than the I’rotero/.oic and 
Archeozoic, and will be talcen up by .systems, 

Cambrian Sv^itcm . — The lower part of the Cambrian system, 
characterized by the Olenellus fauna, is restneted to the borders of 
the continent, where it rests on the older rocks unconformably in 
mo.st place's. The middle part of the system, characterized by the 
T’aracloxides fauna, is sonu'what more widespread, resting on the 
lower part corifoimably, but overlapping it, especially m the south 
and west. Tlie upper part of the system, carrying the Diecllo- 
cephalus fauna, is very much more extensive , it is indeed one of 
the most widespread series of rocks on the continent. The lower, 
middle and upper j>arts of the system all contain marine fossils. 
This being the case, the distribution ol the several divisions indicate.s 
that progressive submergence of the XJmted States was in progre.s.s 
during the period, and that most of the country wa.s covered by the 
sea before its close. 

The system is composed chiefly of clastic rocks, and their rompo.si- 
tion and sti*ucture show that the water in which they were deposited 
was .shallow. In the interior, the upper part of the system, the 
Potsdam .sandstone, is generally arenaceous. It is well exposed 
in New York, Wisconsin, Missouri and elsewhere, about the out- 
crops of older rocks. The system is also exposed in many of the 
wcftem mountains or about their borders, especially about those 
the cores of which are of Archean or Proterozoic rock. 

The thickness of the system has been estimated at 10,000 to 


limestone, and therefore much less clastic rock, than the Cambrian, 
pointing to clearer seas in which life abounded. The succession 
of beds in New York has become a sort of standard with which 
the system in other parts of the United States has been compared. 
The succession of formations in that state is as follows : — 


Ordovician 


Upper Ordovician (or J 
Cincinnatian) 


I iMexiiiiunu oeus (^in wniO 


and Indiana). 
I Lorraine beds. 

I Utica shales. 


Middle Ordovician (or limestone. 

Mohawkian) ‘ 


River limestone. 
Lowville limestone. 


L.™ Jte'rrs', 


Canadian) 


Beekmanlown limestone. 
[ ( Calciferous). 


The classification in the right-hand column of this table is not 
applicable in detail to regions remote from New York. 

There is in .some places an unconformity In'tween the Richmond 
beds (or their equivalent) and underlying formations, and this 
unconformity, together with certain palaeontological considerations, 
has raised the question whether the uppermost part of the system, 
as outlined above, should not be classed as Silurian (Upper Silurian). 
Over the interior the strata are nearly horizontal, but in the mountain 
regions of the east and west, as well as m the mountains of Arkwsas 
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and Oklahoma, they are tilted and folded, and locally much meta- 
morphosed. The outcrops of the system appear lor I he most part 
in close association with the outcrops of the Camlinan system, but 
the system appears in a few places where the Cambrian does not, 
as in" southern Ohio and central I'emiessee. The thickness of the 
system varies from point to point, being greatest in the Appalachian 
Mountains, and much less in the interior. 

The oil and gas of Ohio and eastern Indiana come from the middle 
portion of the Ordovician system. So also do the lead and anc of 
Bouth-webtern Wihconsin and the adjacent parts of Iowa and Illinois. 
The lead of south-edstern Mibsouri conies from about the same 
horizon. 

I'hc fossils of the Ordovician system show that hfe made great 
progress during the period, in numbers both of mdividuals and of 
bpocies. The hfe, like that ol tlie later Cambrian, was singularly 
cosiuo])Olitau, being in contrabt with the provincial character of the 
life of the earlier Cambrian and of the early (UppeJ ) i^ilunan wluch 
followed. Beside tlie expansion of types whicli aliouiided in the 
Cambrian, vertebrate Uimains (fishes) are found in the Ordovician. 
So, also, arc tlie first relics of insects. The departure of the 
Ordovician life from that of the Cambnan was perhajjs most pro- 
nounced in the great development of the molluscs and crinoids 
(including cyslouls), but corals were also abundant for the first 
time, and graplolites came into prominence. 

Stlunan System — The Silurian system is much loss widely 
distriliuted than the Ordovician. This and other corroborative 
facts imj)ly a widespread emergence of Id ml at the c losi* of the Ordo- 
vician period. A.s a result of this emergenci' the stratigraphic break 
bi'tween the Ordovician and the Silurian is one of the greatest in the 
whole l^ala(*ozoic group 

The classification ol the system, in Now York is as follows : — 


Silurian 


Cayugan (Nc*o- or 
Upper Silurian) 


Niagara n (Mcao- or 
Middle Silurian) 

Oswegan (Palaeo- or 
Lower Silurian) 


f Manlius limestone. 

I Rondout waterlime. 

I Colile.skill limestone. 
VSaluia bells. 

(juelph dolomite. 
Lock port limes lone. 
Rochester shale. 
Clinlon beds. 

Medina sandstone. 
Oneida eongloinerafe. 
I Sliawangunk grit. 


The lower part of this system is chiefly clastic, and is known only 
in the c'listern part ol the continent. The middle portion contains 
much limestone, geni rally known as the Niagara limestone, and is 
much more widespread than the lower, being found very geiicTtilly 
0\ er the eastern intei ior, as far west as the Mississippi and in placets 
siomewhat beyond 'I'lie Niagara limestone contains the oldest 
known coral reels of the continent. 1'hey occur in eastern Wisconsin 
and at other points lai ther ea.st and south. It is over this limestone 
that tlie Niagara falls in the world-famous cataract. One member 
of the middle division ol the system (Clinton beds) contains much 
iron ore. especial in the Appalachian Mountain region. The ore 
is extensively wor’keil at some points, as at Birmingham, Alabama 
The upper part of the .system is more restricted than the middle, and 
includes the salt bearing senes of New York, Ohio and JVnnsylvama, 
with its peculiar fauna it is diflicnlt to see how salt could have 
originated in this region except under comlitions very different 
climatically from those of the present time. 

In the interior’ tlie thickness of the system is less than looo ft. in 
many places, but in and near the A])])ulachian Mountains its Biick- 
ness'is mnclHgreatcr — more than five times as great if the maximum 
thicknesses of dll formations be made the basis of calculation. In 
the Great .r\^in^and farther west the Silurian has little known 
represefttatiem.. ?Eith«t'this part of the continent was largely land 
at this time, or tW Silurian lormations here have been^orn awav 
or remaftl.'undifterehtiated Rocks of Silurian age, hoWeyer. are 
known at some^points in Arizona, Nevada and southern California. 

Corals, ec^niod’erms. brachiopods and all groups of molluscs 
abounded'. Qraptolitcs had declined notably as compared with the 
Ordovician, .;sj,ii(^ 5 hu trilobhes ])asse.<I their climax before the end of 
the pc nod." other remarkable Crustacea, however, had njade 

their appearance, e»peciallv in connexion with the Salma series of 
the east. 

There are nuiucrous outliers of the Silurian north of the United 
States, irven up to the Arctic regions. These ontl lers have a common 
fauna, wluch is el<|iely related to that ol the inb'rior of the T billed 
i^tes. Theji give some due to the amount of erosion which the 
■ kystem has suffered, and- also attord a clue to the nuife by wliicli 
the animals whose fossils are found in the United States entered 
this coitntry. Thus, the Niagara laiina of the interior of the United 
States has striking rcsethblances to the mid-Silurian faunas of Sweden 
and Gr^t Britain. It seems probable, therefore, that marine 
animals found mif^ratory conditions between these regions, probably 
by wav of northern islands. The fauna of tl\e Appalachian region 
is far less like that of Europe, and indicates Imt slight connexion 
with the fanna df^lbe interior. Both the earlier and the later parts 
«f the Silurian period 'Seem to have been times when physical con- 
ditions were such aa to favour the development of provincial faunas, 


while during the more widespread submergence of the middle 
Silurian the fauna was more cosmopolitan. 

Devonian Systfjtn . — The Devonian system appears in some parts 
of New England, throughout most of the Appalachian region, over 
much of the eastern interior from New York to the Missouri River, 
in Oklahoma, and perhaps in Texas. It is absent from the Great 
Plains, so far as now known, and is not generally present in the 
Rocky Mountains, though somowhat widespread between them and 
the western coast. As a whole, the system is more widespread than 
the Silunan, though not so widespread as the Ordovician, As in 
the case of the Ordovician and the Silurian, the New York si^ction 
has become a standard with which the system in other parts of the 
country is commonly comjiarod. This section is as follows : — 


f 

Upper 

Devonian 


Devonian . \ 


Middle 

L^evonian 


Lower 

Devonian 


Chautauquan-Cheinung (including Cat- 
skill). 


Scnecan . 
Erian . 

Ul.sterian . 


f Portage beds. 

. - Genesee si i ale. 

(Tully limestone. 

( Hamilton .shale. 

’ \ Marcclliis shale. 

{ Onondaga (Cormferous 
lime.stune). 
Schoharie grit. 

Esopus grit. 


Oriskaman 

Heldcrbergian 


Oriskany beds. 
/■Kingston bod.s. 

J Becrafl hmestone. 
j New Scotland beds. 
ICoeymans limestone. 


The formations most widely recognized are the Hcldei-berg lime- 
stone, theOnoiulaga lime.stone and the Hamilton shale 

The Catskill sandstone, found chiefly in the Catskill Mountain 
region of New York, is one of the distinctive formations ol the 
.system. H has some similarity to the Old Red Sandstone of Great 
Britain. In part, at least, it is equivalent in time of origin to the 
Chemung formation ; but the latter is of marine origin, while the 
Catskill formation apjiears to be of terrestrial origin. 

No other system of the United States brings out more cleai’lv the 
value of palaeontology to palaeogcxigraphy. The faunas oi the 
early Devonian seem to have entered what is now the interior of the 
United Stales from the mid-Atlantic coast. The Onondaga fauna 
which succeeded appears to have resulted from the commingling 
of the resident Iowct Devonian fauna with new emigrants from 
Europe by wa)'’ of the Arctic regions. The Hamilton fauna which 
followed represents the admixture of the resident Onondaga fauna 
with new types which are thought to have come from South America, 
showing that faunal connexions for marine life had been made be- 
tween the interior of the Umted States and the lands acnith of the 
Caribliean Sea, a connexion of which, before this time, there was no 
evidence. The late Devonian fauna of the interior represents the 
commingling of the Hamilton fauna of the eastern interior with new 
emigrants from the north-west, a union wluch was not eflccted until 
toward the close of the period. 

Like the earlier Palaeozoic systems, Uie Devonian attains its 
greatest known thickness in the Appalachian Mountains, where 
sediments from the lands of pre-Cambnan rock to the east accumu- 
lated in quantity. Here clastic rocks predominate, while limestone 
is more abundant in the interior. If the maximum thicknesses of all 
Devonian formations be added togrtluT, the total lor the system is as 
much as 15,000 ft ; but such a thickness is not found in aiiv one place. 

The Devonian system yields much oil and gas in western Penn- 
sylvania, south-western New Yoric, West Virginia and Ontario* 
and some of the Devonian beds in Tennessee yield phosphates of 
commercial value. The llamiUon formation yields murh flagstone. 

Among the more important features of tne marine life of the 
period were (i) the great development of the molluscs, especially of 
cephalopods; (2) the abundance of large brachiopods; (3) the aberrant 
tendencies of the trilobites ; (4) the profusion of corals ; and (5) the 
abundance, size and peculiar forms of the fishes. The life of the land 
waters was also noteworthy, especially for the great deployment of 
what may be called the crustacean-ostracodermo-vertebratc group. 
The Crustacea were represented by euryplerids, the ostracoderms 
by numerous strange, vertebrato-like forms {Cephalaspis, Cyathaspis, 
fvematopsts, Bothriolepis, &c.), and the vertebrates by a great 
variety of fishes The land life of the period is represented 
more "fully among the fossils than that of any preceding period. 
Gymnosperms were the highest types of plants. 

The Devonian system is not set off from the Mississippian by any 
marked break. On the other hand, the one system merges into the 
other, .so that the plane of separation is often indistinct. 

Mississippi an System. — Tlie Mississippian system was formerly 
regarded as a part of the Carboniferous, and was described under the 
name of Lower Carboniferous, or Subcarboniferous. without the rank 
of a system. This older classification, which has little support 
except that which is traditional, is still adhered to by many geolo- 
gists; but the fact seems to be that the system is set off from the 
Pennsylvanian (Tapper Carboniferous) more sharply than the 
Cambrian is from the Ordovician, the Silurian from the Devozoao, 

1 or the Devonian from the Mississippian. 
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The system is well developed ill the Mississippi Basin, wlience its 
name. Its formations are much more widespread than tliose of any 
other system sinco the Ordovician. They appear at the surface 
in great areas in the interior, in the south-west and about many of 
the western mountains. In niany places in the west they rest on 
what appear to be Ordovician beds, but without unconformity. The 
explanation of the apparent conformity of the strata from the 
Ccuubrian to the Pennsylvanian in some p.arts of the west, with no 
fossils delming with certamty any horizon between the Ordovician 
and the Mississsippian, is one of the open problems in tine geology of 
the United Stales. 

The subdivision of the system for various regions in the eastern 


Tn the interior the Kmderhook series has a (hstnbutioii similar 
to that of the Devonian; the Osage series is more widespread, 
pointing to ])rogressive submergence ; and tlie St Louis is still more 
extensive. 'J'liis eipoch, indeed, is the epoch of maximum submer- 
gence during tlu' period, and the maximum since the Ordovician 
Before its close the sea <vf tlie Great Basin which had persisted since 
the Devonian was connocle<l with the shallow sea which covertxl 
much of the interior of tin; United States. 'I'he lourth senes, the 
Kaskaskia or Chester, is more restricted, and points to the coming 
emergence of a large pai't of the United States. In the Mississippi 
Basm the larger part oi the system is of limestone, though there is 
some clastic material in both its basal and its upper parts. In 
Ohio the system contains much clastic rock, and m Pennsylvania 
httlc else. ‘The Mauch Chunk senes (shal<‘ and sandstone) is now 
bc'lievcd to be largely of terrestrial origin. 

The system ranges m thickness from nearly 5000 ft. maximum in 
Pennsylvania to 1500 ft in the vicinity of the Mississippi Kiver. 
In West Virginia some 2000 ft of limestone are assigned to this 
system. The zinc and lead of the Joplin disti’ict of Missoun are 111 
the limestone of this system, and the corre.sponding limestone in 
some parts of Colorado, as at Leadville, is one of the hunzons ol 
rich ore. 

The end of the period wa* marked by the widespread emergence 
of the continent, and parts of i< were never again submerged, so far 
as is known. Certainly there is no younger marine formation of 
comparable extent in the continent. When deposition was renewed 
in the interior of the continent, the formations hiid down were largely 
non-marine, and, over great areas, they rest upon the Mississippian 
unconformablv. 

From the conditions outlined it Is readily inferred that the faunas 
of the system were cosmopolitan. All types of life to which shallow, 
clear sea-water was congenial appear to have abountled m the 
interior. It was perhaps at this time that the criiioids. as a class, 
reached their climax, and most forms of hmo-carbouate-secreting 
life seem to have thriven. Where the seas were loss clear, as in 
Ohio, the conditions are reflected in the character of the fossils. 
Marine fishes had made grent progress before the close of the period. 
Amphibia appeared before its close, and plant life was abundant 
and varied, though the tviies were not greatly in advance of those of 
the Devonian. The time of such widespread submergence was 
hardly the time for the great development of land vegetation. 

Pennsylmnian The Pennsylvanian or Upp<.'r Carboni- 

'ferous sy^em overlies the Mississippian unconformably over a large 
part of the United States. Tn the eastern half of the country the 
system consists of shales and sandstones chiefly, but there is some 
limestone, and coal enough to be of great importance economically, 
though it makes but a small part of the system quantitatively. The 
larger part of the system in this part of tKe country is not of marine 
origin ; yet the sea had access to parts of the interior more than once, 
as shown by the marine fossils in some of the btids. The doimnantly 
terrestrial formations of the eastern half of the country are in con- 
trast with the marine formations of the west. The line .separating 
the two phases of the system is a little east of the looth meridian. 
West of the Mississippi the Coal Measures are sulxlividud into two 
aeries, the Des Moines l-ielow and the Mtsaouri aliove. Tn the eastern 
part of the country (TYmnsylvanid, Ohio, kc.) the system 1*^ divided 
into four principal parts ; — 

4, Monongahela formohon (or series) — Upper 
Productive Coal Measures. 

3. Cxiiiemaugh formation (or scries) — Ix>wcr 
Pennsylvanian . . 1 ‘ Barren Coal Measures. 

I 2. Allegheny formation (or senes) — Lower 
I productive Coal Measures. 

I I. Potlsville formation (or series). 


The Pottsville formation is chiefly clastic, and corresponds roughly 
to the Millstone Grit of England. The Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela series contain most of the coal, though it is not wanting in the 
other subdivisions of the system. Ihxiductivc coal beds are found 
in five prmcipal flelds. These are (i) the Anthracite held in eastern 
Pennsylvania, nearly 500 sq. m. in extent; (2) the Appalacluan 
field, having an area of about 71,000 sq. m (75 % being pro- 
ductive), and extending from Permsylvama to Alabama; (3) the 
northern interior field, covering an area of about n.ooo sq. m. 
m southern Michigan; (4) the eastern interior held in Indiana, 
Illinois and Kentucky, with an area of about 58,000 sq. in. 
(.1.5 “ij being productive) ; and (5) the western interior and south- 
western htdcl, some 94,000 sq. m. in extent, reaching from 
Towa on tlie nortli to Texas on the south. There 
is also a coalfield in Nova Scotia and New Brunsw’ick, 
about 1 8.000 sq. m. in extent. Some of the well-known 
l>eds of coal arc known to be continuous lor several 
thousands of sijuare milts. 

Unlike the older systems of the Palaeozoic, the 
T^enusylvamaii system has not its nmximura thickness 
in the Appalachian Mountains, but in Arkansas, in a 
region which was probably adjacent to high lands at 
that time. These lands perhaps lay in the present 
position of the Ouaciiita Mountains. 

Tlie close of the Pennsylvanian period was marked by 
the beginning of profound changess, changes m geography 
and climat<‘, an(UlhereJore changes in the amount and habitat ol life, 
and m the sites of erosion and sedimentation. One of the great change.s 
oi this time was the beginning oi tlie development of the Appalachian 
Mountain system. The site of these mountains had been, for tin- 
most ])art. an area of deposition throughout the Palaeozoic era. and 
the body of sediments which liad gathered here at the western base 
ol Appalachia, by the close of the Pennsylv-anian period, was very 
great. At this time these sediments, together with some of Appa- 
lachia itself, began to be folded up into the Appalacliian Mountains. 
These mountains hax'e since been worn down, so that, in sjnte of 
their subscfjuent perioils of growtli, their height is not great. 

The cliiel interest o) the palaeontology of this system is in the 
plants, which were very like tho.se of the Coal Measures of other parts 
of the earth and showed a high development of forms that are now 
degenerate. Among laud animals the amphibia had great develop- 
ment at this time. So also had insects and some otlier forms of 
land life. 

Pmnian Period . — The Permian system appears in smaller areas 
in the United States than anv other Palaeozoic system. The 
" Upper Barren Coal Measures of some parts of the east (Ohio, 
Penubvlvama, (&c.) are now classed as Permian on tlie basis of 
their fojisil plants, They represent but a part of the Permian 
period, and arc commonly described under the name of tlie Dunkard 
senes, 

The .system has much more considerable development west nf the 
Mississippi than east of it, o.specmllv in Tcxa.s, Kansas, Nebraska and 
beyond. Some of the Permian beds of this region are marine, while 
otliers are of terre.stnal origin. In tins part of the country the 
Permian beds arc largely red sanflstone. often .saliferous and 
ferouR. They are distinguished with difficulty from the succeeding 
Triassic, for the beds have very few fossils. Tlie system has its 
maximum known thickness in Texas, where it is .said to be 7000 ft, in 
maximum thickne.ss. West of the I^ocky Mountains the Permian has 
not been very generally separated from overlying and undcrlyim^ 
formations, though it lias been differentiated in u few places, as in 
‘ibnth-westem Colorado and in some parts of Arizona, Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of the palaeontology of the system is its 
paucity of fosBils, espcx:ially in those parts of the system, such as 
the Red Beds, which are of terrestrial origin. 

In the United States no direct evidence has been found of the low 
temperature which brought about glaciation in many other parts of 
the eartfi during this period. Salt and gypsum deposits, and other 
features of the Permian beds, together with the fewness of fossils, 
indicate that the climate of tlio Permian was notably and in many 
regions. 

Trtassic Sv^trw. This system has but limited rqiresentatiouin the 
eastern part of the United States, being known only east of the 
Appalachian Mountains in an area which was land throughout most 
of the Palae ozoic era, but which was deformed when the eastern 
mountainR were developed at the close of the l?alaeozoic. In the 
troughs formed in its surface during tliis time of deformation, sedi- 
ments of great thickness accumulated during the Triassic penod. 
These sediments are now mostly m the form of red sandstone and 
shale, with conglomerate, black shale and coal in some places. 
These rocks do not represent the whole of the period. They are 
often known as the Newark senes, and seem to be chiefly, if not 
wholly, of terrestrial ongm. The sedimentary rocks are affected 
l)y many dikes and sheets of igneous rock, some of the latter being 
extrusive and some intrusive The strata are now tilted and much 
faulted, though but little folded. In the western plains and in the 
western mountains the Triassic is not clearly sei^rated from the 
Permian in most places. So far as the system is aifferentiated, It is 
a part of the Red Beds of that region. Tho tondoncy of recent years 
has been to refer more and more of these beds to the Permian. The 


part of the United Slates is as follows 
Missisbippi Kiver States, i Ohio. 


4. Ivaskaskia or Chester 
3. St Louis 

2. Osage or Augusta (in- 
cluding the Bur- 
lington, Keokuk 
and Warsaw) 

1. Kmderhook or Chou- 
teau 


7. Maxville 

0. Logan 

5. Black bfand 
4. Cuyahoga 
3. Sunbury 
2. Berea grit 

1. Bedford 


Pennsylvania. Maryland. 


2. Mauch Chunk 


I. Pocono 


3. Mauch Chunk 
2. Greenbrier 

I. Pocono. 
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Triassic system is well developed on the Pacific coast, where its strata 
are ot marine oni»m, and they extend inland to the tireat Basin 
region. 

The climate of the ])(‘nod, at least in its earlier part, seems to have 
been and like that ol the Penman, as indicated both by the paucity 
of fossils and by the character of the sediments. The salt and {gypsum 
constitute a jiositive argument for aridity. The character of some 
of the conglomerate of the Newark senes of the east, and the 
wide.spn-ad redness of the beds, .so far as it is original, al.so point to 
aridity. 

As in other parts of the earth, the Tnassic was the age of gvmno- 
sperms, which were represcnleil by diverse types. Kepliles were the 
dominant form of animals, and land reptiles (dmosaursl gamed over 
their aquatic allies 

Jurassic System , — This sy.stem is not known with certainty in the 
eastern half ol the Uniteil States, though then* arc some beds on the 
mid-Atlantic coast, along the inland border of the coastal plain, 
which liave been thouglit by s(.ime, on tlu- basis of their reptilian 
fossils, to be Jurassic. The lower and middle parts ol the .system 
are but doubtfully repre.sented in the western interior. If present, 
they form a part of the Red Beds of that region. On the I’acific coast 
marine Jurassic beds reach in from the Pacific to about the same 
distance as the 'I'nassic system. The Upper Jurassic formations are 
much mori' widely distributed. During the later part of the period 
the sea found entrance at some point north of the United States to a 
great area in the western part ol the continent, developing a bay which 
cxtendi'd far down into the United States from Canada. In this 
great bay formations of marine origin were laid down. At the 
.same time marine sedimentation was continued on the I’acific coast, 
but the faunas of the west coast and the interior bay are notably 
unlike, the latter being more like that of the coast north of the 
United Stub's. This is tlu' reason lor the belief that the bay which 
exfendi'd into thf' United States had its connexion with the sea north 
ol the United States. 

'J'he Jurassic faunas of the United States were akin to those of 
other continents. The great development of reptiles and cephalo- 
})o(ls was among the notable features At the close of the period 
bieri' were considi'rable deformations in the west. The first notable 
folding of the Sierras that lias been definitely determined dates from 
this tim<!, and many other mountains of the west wore begun or 
rejuvenaterl. The close of the period, too, saw the exclusion of the 
sea from the Pacific coast east of the Sierras, and the disappearance, 
so far as the United Stales is concerneil. of the great norlli-we.steni 
bay ol the late Jurassic. Before the close of the period, the aridity 
wluch had obtained during the Permian, and at least a part of the 
Trias.sic, seems to have disappeared. 

Comanchenn System . — This system was formerly classed as the 
lower part of the Cretaceous, hut there are strong reasons for n*gard 
ing it as a separate system Its distribution is very different from 
that of the lipper Cretaceous, and tliere is a great and widespread 
unconformity between them. The faunas, too, are very unlike. 
The Comanchcan formations are found (1) on the inland border ot 
the coastal plain of the Atlantic (Potomac series) and Gulf coasts 
(Tuscaloosa series at the east and Comanchcan at the w’cst) ; (2) along 
the western margin of the Great Plains and in the adpicent moun 
tains; and (p along the I’acific coa.st west of the Sierras. Tn the 
first two of these positions the formjitions show by their fossils that 
they are of terrestrial origin in some places, and partly of terrestrial 
and partly of marine origin m others In the coastal plain the 
Comanchean beds are generally not cemented, but consist of gravel, 
sand anfl clav, occupying the nearly horizontal position in which they 
were originally dejiositod. Much plastic clav and sand are deHved 
from them. •in^Tgxas, whence the name “ Comanchcan " comes, and 
where different parts* of the system arc of diverse origins, there is 
some limestoue. , Tliis sdrl nf rock increase.s in importance southward 
and has great de^lopm^t in Mexico. In the western interior there 
is diffcrenqa of opinion afl to w'hether certain Ix-ds rich in reptilian 
remains Tthe Morrison, Atlantosaurus, Como, At.) should ben'garded 
as Jiiraisic.- dr (Totnanchean. On the western coast the term Shastan 
IS sometiipfcs ‘applied 4o Lower Cretaceous. In the United States, 
marine Shastan jpeck are restricted to the area west of the Sierras, 
bip they herp JidjyeVreat thickness 

Widespread Ganges at the end of the period exposed tlie areas 
w'hcre floposition hrtrs been in progre.ss during the period to erosion, 
and the (Upper). Cretaceous formations ,rest upon the Comancheaii 
unconformablv in most parts of the country. I'he Comanchcan 
system contains the oldest known remains of netted-veined leaved 
plants, which markmbreat advance in the vegetable worM. Reptiles 
WTjre numerous and of great size. They were the large.st type of 
(te. both on land and m the sea. 

Crrtac 4 ous System — Xhis system is much more extensively deve- 
loped irf the United States than anv other Mesozoic system. It is 
found {i\ on the Atlantic coastal plain, where it laps up on the 
Comancheauv or over it to older formations beyond its inland margin; 
(2) on the coastal plain of the Gulf region in similar relations; 
h) over the \frestcrn plains, covering much of the area between the 
Missouri and the west coast. Unlike the Comanchean, the larger 
part of the Cretaceous system is of marine ongin. The distribution 
of the bedsxif marine origin .shows that the sea crept up on the eastern 
and southern borders of the continent during the period, covered the 


western plains, and formed a great mediterranean sea between the 
eastern and western lands of the continent, connecting the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south and the Arctic Ocean on the north. This 
widespread submergence, followed by the deposition of marine 
sediments on the eroded surface oi Comanchean and older rocks, 
IS the ])hysical reason for the separation of the system from the 
Comanchean. This reason is reinforced by palaeontological 
considerations. 

.Both on the Atlantic and over the western plains the system is 
divided into four principal subdivisions : — 


Atlantic Coast. 

4. Manasquan foniiation. 
3. Kancocas formation. 

2. Monmouth formation. 
1. Matawan formation. 


Western Plains. 

4. Laramie. 

3. Montana : Fox Elills ; Port 
Pierre. 

2. Colorado : Niobrara ; Benton. 
I. Dakota. 


The most distinctive feature of the Cretaceous of the Atlantic 
coastal plain is its large content of green.saml marl (glauconite). 
The ionuatioiis are mostly incoherent, and have nearly their orii inal 
position. In the eastern Gulf states there is n;orc calcareous 
material, represented by limestone or chalk. In the Texan re; ion 
and farther north the limestone becomes still more important 
In the western plains the first and last principal subdivisions ot 
the system (r)akota and Laramie) arc almost wholly non-marine. 
'J'he Dakota formation is largely .sandstone, which give.s rise to “ hog- 
backs " where it has been tilted, indurated and expo.sed to erosion 
along the eastern base of the Kockv Mountains. The Coloiado 
series contains much limestone, some of which is in the form of chalk. 
1'his is par cxiellence the chalk formation of the United States. 
'I'hat tile chalk was depositt'd in shallow, clear seas is indicated both 
l>v the character of the fossils other than toramimlera and by the 
relation of the chalk to the clastic portions of the series. The 
Montana series, most of which is marine, was deposited in water 
deeper than that of the Colorado epoch, though the .series is less 
widespread than the ])receding. The Laramie is the great coal- 
bearing senes of the west, and corresponds in its general physical 
make-up and in its mode of origin to the Coal Measures ol the east. 
The coal-bearing lands of the Laramie have been estimated at not 
less than 100.000 sq. m. On the Pacific coast the Cretaceous 
formations are sometimes grouped together under the name of 
Chico. The distribution of the Chico formations is similar to that of 
the Comanchcan systi'in in this region. 

The Cretaceous system is thick. If maximum thicknesses of its 
.several parts in different localities, as usually measured, are added 
together, the total would approach or reach 25,000 ft. ; but the strata 
of any one region have scarcely more than half this thickness, and 
the average is much less. 

The close of the period was marked by very profound changes 
which may be classed under three general headings : (i) the emer- 
gence of great areas which had been submerged until the closing 
stages of the period; (2) the beginning of the development of most of 
the great mountains of the west; ('^) the inauguration of a protracted 
period of igneous activity, stimulated, no doubt, by the crustal 
and deejier-seated movements of the time. These great changes 
in the relation of land and water, and in topography, led to corre- 
.spondingly great changes in life, and the combination marks the 
transition from t4ie Mesozoic to the Cainozoic era. 

Tertiary Systems — -The formations ot the sev'cral Tertiary periods 
have many points of similarity, but m some re.spects they arc- sharply 
differentiated one from another They consist, in most parts of the 
country, of unconsolidated sediments, consisting of gravel, .sand, 
clay, &c , together with large quantities of tufl, volcanic agglomerate, 
&c. Rome of the sedimentary formations are of manne, some of 
brackish water, and some of terrestrial origin. Tn the western 
part of the country there are, in addition, very extensive flows of 
lava covering in the aggregate some 200,000 sq. m. Terres- 
trial sedimentation was, indeed, a great feature of the Tertiary'. 
This was tlie result of several conditions, among them the recent 
development, through waqiing and faulting and volcanic extrusion, 
of high lands with more or less considerable slopes. From these 
high lands sediments were borne down to lodge on the low lands 
adjaiAint. The sites of deposition varied as the period progressed, 
for the warping and faulting of the surface, the igneous extrusions, 
and the deposition of sediments obhterated old basins and brought 
new ones into existence. The marine Tertiary formations are 
confined to the borders of the continent, appeanng along the Atlan- 
tic, Gulf and Pacific coasts. The brackish water formations occur 
in some parts of the same general areas, while the terrestrial forma- 
tions are found in and about the western mountains. As in other 
parts of the world, the chief cst palaeontological interest ol the 
Tertiary attaches to the mammalian fo.ssils. 

The Eocene beds are unconformable, generally, upon the Creta- 
ceous. and imconformable beneath the Miocene. On the Atlantic 
coast they are nearly horizontal, but dip gently seaward. 

On this coast they are nowhere more than a few oocewe 

hundred feet thick. In the Gulf re,gion the system is Wrflm 

more fully represented, and attains a greater thickness — 170c ft at 
least. In the Gulf region the Eocene system contains not a little 
non-marine material. Thus the lower Eocene has some lignite in 
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the eastern Gulf region, while the Texas lignite and saliferous 
and gypsiferous sediments are found, though most of the system 
is marine and of shallow water origin. The Eocene of the western 
Gulf region is continued north us far as Arkansas. The classifica- 
tion of the Eocene (and Oligoeeiie) formations in the Gulf region, 
especially east of the Mississippi, is as follows : — 

4. Jacksonian Upper Eocene. 

3. Claiborman Middle Eocene. 

2. Chickasawan ..It t- 

I. Miciwayan | Lower Eocene. 

The Jacksonian is sometimes regarded as Oligoeeiie. This 
classification is based almost wholly on the fossils, for there seems 
to be little physical reason for the dillcrentiation of the Oligoeeiie 
anywhere on the continent. 

On the Pacific coast the marine Eocene lies west of the Sierras, 
and between it and the Cretaceous there is a general, and often a 
great, unconformity. The system has been reported to have a 
thickness of more than 7000 ft. in some places, and locally (e,g. the 
Pescadero formation) if is highly metamorfihic. The Eocene of 
southern California carries gypsum enough to be of commercial 
value. It is also the source ol much oil. The system is wanting 
m northern California and sontbern Oregon, but appears again 
farther north, and has great development in Oregon, where its 
thickness has been estimated at more than 10,000 ft. As in other 
comparable cases, this figure does not make allowance lor the 
oblique attitude in \vhi<.h the sediments were deposited, and 
should not be construed to mean the vertical thickness of the 
system. 

In Washington the Eocene is represented by the Puget senes 
of brackish water beds, with an estimated thickness exceetling that 
of the marine formations of Oregon, Workable coal beds are 
distributed tlirougli 3000 ft. of lliis .series. The amount of the 
coal is very great, though the coal is soft 

Terrestrial Eocene formations — eolian, fluvial, pluvial and lacii.s- 
Irim- are widespread in the western part of the United States, 
boll I in and about the mountains. 13 y means of the fossils 
s<'V(ral moie or less distinct stages of deposition have been 
recognized. Named in chronological order, these arc : — 

1 TTie l oYt ihiwn Y,ta^e, when the deposition was widespread 
about the eastern base ol the northern part of the Rocky Mountains, 
and at some points m Colorado (I'elluride formation! and New 
Mexico (PucTco beds), where volcanic eiecta entered largely into 
the lormation, Tlie Fort Union .stage is closely associated with 
llie I.aramie, and their separation has not Ixrn fully effected. 

2. 'JTie \Vai>(itih when deiiosition was m progress over much 
ol Utah and wcst<'rn Colorado, parts of Wyoming, and elsewhere. 

3. T he hrid^er i,tagc, wIk'ii deposition was in progres.s in the 
W'liid Rivi*r ba^’in. north of the mountain of that name, and in the 
basin of Green Ri\er. 

4. The Vinta staf^e, when the region south of the mountains of 
that name, m Utah and Colora<io, was the sib* of great ileposition. 
Moie or le.ss i.solated deposits of some or all of tlnse stages are 
found at numerous points in th(‘ western mountain region. The 
pre.sent height of the dtjiosits, in .some places as much as 10 000 ft., 
gives some suggestion of the changes in topography which have 
taken place since the early Tertiary. T'hc Ihichness of the system 
in the west i.s great, the formations of lach of the several stages 
mentioned abovi‘ running into thousands of feet, as thicknc.'-ses aie 
commonly measured. 

The Miocene system, generally siieakmg, has a distribution 
similar to that of the Eocene. The principal formation of the 
Atlantic coastal plain is the Chesapeake formation, 
mioccnc largely of sand. In Florida the system contains 
^ysem. calcium phosphate of commercial value. The Miocene 
of the Atlantic and Cmlf regions nowhere attains great thickness. 
The oil of Texas and Louisiana is from the Miocene (or po.ssibly 
Oligocene) dolomite. On the Pacific coast the system has greater 
development. It contains much volcanic material, and great bodies 
of siliceou.s shale, locally estimaled at ^cooft. thick and said to be 
made up largely of the secret ions of organisms. Such thickness 
of such material go far to modify* the former pinion that the 
Tertiary periods were short. The Miocene of California is oil- 
producing. The Terrestrial Miocene formations of the western 
part of the country are similar in kind, and, in a general wav, in 
distribution, to the Focene of the same region. The amount of 
volcanic material, consisting of both pyroclastic material and lava 
flows, is great. 

At the close of the Miocene, dcforinative movements were very 
widespread m the Rocky Mountains and between the principal 
development of the Coast ranges of Caliiornia and Oregon, and 
mountain-making movements, new or renewed, were somewhat 
general in the west. At the close of the period the topography of 
the western part of the country must have been comparable to that 
of the present time. This, however, is not to be interpreted to 
mean that it has remained unmodified, or but slightly modified, 
since that time. Subsequent erosion has changed the details of 
topography on an extensive scale, and subsequent deformative 
movements have renewed large topographic features where erosion 
had destroyed those developed by the close of the Miocene. But 


m spite of these great changes since the Miocene, the great out- 
lines of the topography of the present were probably marked out 
by the close of that period. Volcanic activity and faulting on a 
large scale attended the deformation of the closing stages of the 
Miocene. 

The Pliocene system stands in much the same stratigraphic relation 
to the Miocene as tlie Miocene does to the Eocene. The marine 
Pliocene has but trifling development on the Atlantic 
coast north of Florida, and somewhat more extensive 
development in the Gulf region. The marine Pliocene SyMt§m, 
of the continent ha.s its greatest development in California (the 
Merced scries, peninsula of San Francisco), where it is assigned a 
maximum thickness of nearly (»ooo ft., and possibly as much as 
13,000 ft. This wide range is open to doubt as to the correlation of 
some of the beds involved. Thicknesses of several thousand feet arc 
recorded at other points in C>aliforma and elsewhere along the 
coast farther north. Marine Pliocene beds are reported to hav'O an 
altitude of as much as 3000 ft. in Alaska. The position of these 
beds IS significant of the amount of change which has taken place 
in the west since the Pliocene period. The non-marine formations 
of the Pliocene are its most characteristic feature. They are 
widely distributed in the western mountains and on the Great 
Plains. In origin and character, and to some extent in distribution, 
tliey are comparable with the Eocene and Miocene formations of 
the same region, and still more closely comparable with deposits 
now making. In addition to these non-marine formations of the 
west, there is the widespread Lafayette formation, wluch covers 
much of tlie Atlantic and Gulf coastal plain, reaching far to the 
north from the western Gulf region, and having uncertain limits, so 
far as now worked out, in various directions. The Lafayette for- 
mation has been the occa.sion of much difterence of opinion, but is 
by many held to be a non-marme formation, made up ol gravels, 
sands and clays, accumulated on land, chiefly through the agency 
of rain and rivers. Its deposition seems to have followed a time 
of deformation which resulted in an increase of altitude in the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, and in an accentuation of the contrast between 
the highlands and the adjacent plains. Under these conditions 
sediments from the high lands were washed out and distributed 
widely over the plains, giving rise to a thin but widespread forma- 
tion of ill-assorted sediment, without marine fossils, and, for the 
most part, without fossils of any kind, and resting unconformably 
on Cretaceous, Eocene and Miocene formations. To the seaward 
the non-marme phase of the formation doubtless grades into a marine 
phase along the shore of that time, but the position of this shore 
has not been defined. The marine part of the Lafayette is probably 
covered by seclimcnts of later age. 

In earlier literature the Lafayette formation was described under 
the name of Orange Sand, and was at one time thought to be the 
southern equivalent of the glacial drift. This, however, is now 
known not to be the case, as remnants of the formation, isolated by 
erosion, he under the old glacial drift m Illinois, and perhaps else- 
where. It .seems probable that the Lafayette formation of the Gulf 
coastal plain is continuous northward and westward with gravel 
deposits on the Great Plains, washed out from the Rocky Mountains 
to the west. The careful study ol these fluvial formations is likely 
to throw much light on the history of the deformative movements 
and changes in topography m the United vState.s during the laic 
stages ol geological history. 

Deformative movements of the minor sort seem to have been in 
progress somewhat generally during the Tertiary periods, especially 
m/he western part of the country, but those at the close of the 
Pliocene seem to have exceeded greatly those of the earlier stages. 
They resulted in increased height of land, especially in the west, and 
therefore in increased erosion. This epoch of relative uplift and 
active erosion is sometimes called the Sierran or Ozarkian epoch. 
The details of the topography of the western mountains are largely 
of post- Pliocene development. The summits of some of the high 
mountains, such as the Cascades, appear to be remnants of a 
peneplain developed in post-Miocene time. If so, the mountains 
themselves must be looked upon as essentially post- Pliocene. De- 
formative movements resulting m close folding were not comiAon at 
this time, but such movements aflected some of the coast ranges 
of C4vliforma. Thi.s epoch of great deformation and warping marks 
the transition from the Tertiary to the Quaternary. 

Quaternary Formations , — The best-known formations of the 
Quaternary period are those deposited by the continental glaciers 
which were the distinguishing feature of the period 
and by the waters derived from them. The glacial Olaciah 
drift covers something like half of the continent, though much 
less than half of the United States. Resides the drift of the ice- 
sheets, there is much drift in the western mountains, deposited by 
local glaciers. Such glaciers existed in all the high mountains o’f 
the west, even down to New Mexico and Arizona. 

The number of glacial epochs now recognized is five, not counting 
minor episodes. Four defined zones of interglacial deposits are 
detected, all of which are thought to represent great recessions of 
the ice, or perhaps its entire disappearance. The climate of some 
of the interglacial epochs was at least as warm as that of the present 
time in the same regions. The glacial epochs which have been 
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differentiated are the followiac:, numbered in clironologicaJ order : 
(5) Wisconsin. (4) Iowan, IlJinojan, (2) Kansan, (i) Sub- 
Attoman, or Jerseyan. Oi these, the Kansan ice-elieet was the 
most extenaivc, and the later ones constitute a diminishing scries. 

ICssentially all pliases of glacial and aqueo-glacial drift are repre- 
sented. The principal terminal moraines are associated with the 
ice of the Wisconsin epoch. Terminal moraines at the border of 
the lllinoian drift are generally feeble, though widely recognizable, 
and such moraines at the margin of tlie Iowan and Kansan drift 
sheets are generally wanting. The edge of the oldest drift sheet 
is buried by younger sheets ot drift in most places. 

Loess i.s widespread in the Mis.sissip])i Kt\'er basin, especially 
along the larger streams which liow'cd from the ice. Most of the 
loess is now generally lielieved to have been deposited by the wind, 
'ihe larger part of it seems to date from the closing stiiges of the 
Iowan opocn, but loess appears to have come into existt'nce after 
other glacial epochs as well. Most of the fossils of the loess are shells 
ol terrebtriai gastropods, but biines of land manunals are also found 
m not a few places. Some of the loess is thought to hav'^e been 
derived by the wind from the surface of the drift soon after the retreat 
of the ice, before vegetation got a foothold upon the new-made 
deposit; but a large part of the loess, esjiccially that associated with 
the mam valleys, appears to have been blown up on to the bluffs 
ol the valleys from the flood plains below'. As might be expected 
under these conditions, it ranges from fine sand to silt which ap- 
proaches c lay in texture. Its coar.ser ])hases ar(‘ closely associated 
with dunes in many places, and locally the loess makes a considerable 
part ol the dune material. 

Much interest attaches to estimates of time based on data afforded 
by the consequences of glaciation. These estimates are far apart, 
and must be regarded as ver^' uncertain, sf.) tar as actual numbers 
are concerned The most definite are connected wath estimates of 
the time since the last glacial e])Och, and are calculated from the 
amount and rate of recession ot certain falls, notably those ol the 
Niagara and Mississippi (St Anthony Falls) rivers 'iHie estnnate of 
the time between the lirst and last glacial qiochs is based on change.s 
which the earlier drift has undcTgone as compared with those winch 
the youngcu* drift has undergone. Some of the estimates make the 
lapse of time since the first glacial epoch more tlian a million years, 
while others make it no more than one third as long. The time since 
the last glacial epoch is but a fraction of the time since the first — 
probably no mote than a hfteenth or a twentieth. 

Outside the region affected by glaciation, deposits by wind, rain, 
rivers, &c., have been building up the land, and sedimentation has 
been in progress in lakes and about coa.sts. The non- 
glacial deposits are much like the Tertiary in kind and 
glMciah distnbution, except that marine beds have little repre- 
.sentation on the land. On the coastal plain there is the Colunibia 
senes ol gravels, sands and loams, made up of several mcnibcns. 
Its distribution is similar to that ol the Lafayette, though the Col- 
umbia senes is, for the most part, confined to lower levelfi. Some 
of its several members are definitely correlated in time wuth some of 
the glacial epochs. The senes is widespread over the lower part 
of the coastal plain. In the w'cst tlic (Quaternary deposits are not, 
in all cases, .sharply separated from the late Tertiary, but the deposits 
of glacial drift, referable to two or more glacial epochs, are readily 
differentiated from the Tertiary; so, also, arc certain lacu.strine 
deposits, such as those of the extinct lake.s Bomieville and Lahontan. 
On the Pacific coa.st marine Quaternary formations occur up to 
elevations of a few scores of feet, at least, above the sea. 

Igneous rocks, whether lava flows or pyroclastic ejections, are 
less important. ip the (Quaternary' than in the Tertiary', though 
volcanic activh^ty is known to liave continued into the (Quatornary\ 
The Qilatcroary^h^ds of Jakes Bonneville and Lahontan have been 
faulted ill a sm^ WayATnee thc^' were deposited, and the old shore 
lines of lalxis hav§ been deformed to the extent of hundreds 
of fefct. * ^ also have the shore hues of the Great Lakes, which came 
into ew^tfeiipe kt the close of the glacial penod 

Much J^rbeen-wutten and more said concerning the existence 
of man m tJbe United States before the last glacial epoch. The 
present evidence, hpwever, seems to afford no warrant for 

the ton.cJu|«bn'tliat man existed in the Umted Staths before th^ end 
of the glacial peri^. Whatever theoretical reasons there may bo 
for assuming his earlier existence, they must be held as wairantiiig 
no more than a pfesumptive conclusion, which up to the present 
time lacks confirmation by certain evidence. 

The following sections from selected parts of the -country give 
Bome idea oi the succession of beds in various type regions. The 
j thicknesses, e.specially where the formations are metamoqihOBcd, 
arc uncertain. ^ 

West. Central Massachusetts 


Tnassia 

CThicopee shale 200 ft. (?) 

Granby tuff 580 „ 

lilaokrcick diabase (cones and dikes), 

Longmeadpw sandstone 1000 ,, 

Sugarloaf arkose 4660 ,, 

Mount Toby conglomerate. 

Unconformty, 


iMvonian. 

Bernardston series . 
Unconformity. 

Silurian, 

Leyden argillite 
Conway schist 
Amherst schist 
Brinfield fibrolite-schist 
Goshen 8chi.st . 
Unconformity. 

Ordovician. 

Hawley schist . 

Savoy scliist 
Chester amphibolite . 
Rowe schist 
Hoosic schist . 
Unconformity. 


195^ ft. 


300 ft. 

2000 ,, 


(?) 

(?) 


2000 ft. (?) 

(?) 

3000 (?) 

4000 ,, (?) 

iS'-o .. (?) 


Cambrian. 

Becket gneiss 2000 ft. (?) 

Unconformity. 

Proterozoic. 

Washington gneiss 2000 ft, (?) 

(Base not exposed.) 

The above section is fairly representative for considerable parts 
of New England. 

West Virginia, &c. 

Peinnsylvanian. 

(Top of system removed by erosion.) 


Braxton formation . . . . . . . 700 ft. 

Ilpshur .sandstone 300- 500 ,, 

Pugh formation 300- 450,, 

Pickens sandstone 400- 500,, 

Unconformity. 

Missisaippian. 

Canaan formation 1000-1300 ft. 

Gret'n1>rier limestone ....... 350- 400,, 

Pocono .sandstone . ....... 70- 90,, 

Devonian. 

Hampshire formation 1500-1800 ft. 

jcumngs formation 1000-3800 

Romney shale 1000-1300,, 

Urn onforniiiy. 

Monterey sandstone 50- 200 ft , 

Silurian. 

Lew’iston hiiustone 500-1050 ft. 

Rockwood torrnation 100- 800,, 

Caeajion sandstone 100- (.>30 ,, 

Tusearora quartzite 30- 300,, 

Juniata formation 205-1250,, 

Ordovician. 

Martinsburg sliale 800-1800 ft. 

Middle and Upper Cambrian. 

Shenandoah limestone 2400 ft. 

(Base not exposed.) 


This section is fairly representative for the Appalachian Mountain 
tract, though the Cambrian is often more fully represented. 


Ohio 

Permian. 

Dunkard formation c. 25 ft. 

Pennsylvanian. 

Monongahela formation 200- 250 ft. 

Conemaugh formation 400- 500 

Alleghany formation 165- 300 „ 

Pottsville conglomerate 250 „ 

Unconformity. 

Mississippi an. 

Maxville limestone c. 25 ft. 

Waverlcy series— 

Logan group 100- 150 ft. 

l^lack HaiKi conglomerate ..... 50- 500 „ 

Cuyahoga shale 150- 300 ,, 

Sunbury shale 5- 3<5 

Berea grit 5~ ^75 .. 

Bedford shale 5^~ 150 

Devonian. 

Ohio shale 300-2600 ft. 

Olentangy shale 20- 35 ,, 

Delaware limestone 30- 40,, 

Columbus limestone 110,, 


Silurian. 

Monroe formation 50- 600 ft. 

Niagara group 35 ^ >• 

Clinton limestone 5° 

Medina shales (?) . . 50-150,, 

(Belfast bed.) 
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Ordovician. 

Saluda beds 20+ ft. 

Kjchmond formation 300* ,, 

Lorraine lormation 3^± 

Eden (Utica) shale 250 ,, 

Trenton limeatone 130 „ 


Iowa 

Glacial drift. 

Vnconfoyynity. 

Upper Cretaceous. 

Benton formation 0- 150 ft. 

Dakota formation 5^- 1^0 „ 

Unconformity. 

Penns ylvaman. 

Missouri formation 1500 ft. 

Dos Moines formation 250^ 400,, 

Unconformity. 

Mississippian. 

St Louis limestone 100 ft. 

Osage (Augusta) formation 200- 300 „ 

lunderliook formation 150-200,. 

Dmmian 

I^ime Creek formation 80 ft. 

State Quarry licds 20- 40,, 

Sweetland Creek shales 20- 40 „ 


Unconformity, 

Cedar Valley limestone ...... 250- 300 ft. 

Wapsipinicon formation (Independence, 

l^iyctte, Davenport) 100- 150 ,, 


Silurian. 

Aiidiiiosa limestone 

Le Claire limestone 

Delaware stage 

Unionformily. 

Ordovician. 

Maqijokcta shak'S 

Possible Uncon f(rt'mitv. 

Galena-Trenton limestone 

St Petcra sandstone 

Onoota formation (includes Shakopee, New 
Richmond and Oncota proper) .... 
Camhriiw 

SI Croix sandstone (= Potsdam) . . . . 

Unconformity , 

Protcrozou 

Sioux quartzite 

This section is fairly representative for much 
Mississippi Basin, 


50- 75 fi- 

5 " .. 
200 ,, 


175 ft. 

2QO ft, 
I ()0 ,, 

looo ft. 


f') 

of the central 


Oklahoma 

Pennsylvanian, 

(Summit remox'cd bv erosion.) 

Seminole conglomerate .50 ft. 

Holdenville shale 260,. 

■Wewaka formation 7^^ >> 

Wetumka shale 120,, 

Calvin sandstone 145- 240,, 

Senora formation 140- 4H5 ,, 

Stuart shale 00- 2H0 „ 

Thurman sandstone ^o- 260 ,, 

Boggy shale 2000 2000 „ 

Savannah sandstone . . . . . . -■ 

McAlester shale 1150-1500,, 

Hartshorne sandstone . . . . . . 15‘^~ 200,, 

* Atoka formation (Chickahoc chert lentil) . 3200,. 

Wapaniu-ka limestone 100- 150., 

Mississippi an. 

Caney.slialc 1500 ft. 

Devonian 

Woodford chert fkio ft. 

Silurian. 

Uunton limo&tone i6o ft. 

Sylvan shale (upper part) 50- too „ 

Ordovician. 

Sylvan shale (lower part) 250 ft. 

Viola hmc-stooe . 75^' »* 

Simpson seriOF Kwo ,, 

Arbuckle hmestone . 4000-6000,, 


Cambrian. 

Regan sandstone , . 

Unconformity. 
Pre-Camhrian. 

Tishomingo granite . , 

Composite section. The u 
Coalgate, the lower part from 


50- 100 ft. 


(?) 


pper part is taken from vicinity of 
the vicinity of Atoka. 
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West Central Colorado 

Eocene or later. 

Wcbt Elk breccia 

. 3000 ft. 

Unconformity. 

Cretaceous. 

Kuliy lormation 

, 2500 ft. 

Unconformity. 

Ohio tonnat ion (local only) 

. 200 ft. 

Vnconjorinitv 

Laramie formation 

, 2000 ft. 

Montana formation 

. 2800 „ 

Niobrara iorination 

100- 200 „ 


15a- 300 

Dakota formation 

40- 300 ,, 

Jurassic. 

(iunnison formation 

350- 500 ft. 

Unconformity . 

Pennsylvanian 

Maroon conglomerate 

. 4500 ft. 

Pos s i hie un co n form i tv . 

Weber limestone 

100- 550 ft. 

Unconformity. 

Mississippian 

Leadville limestone 

400- 525 ft. 

Apparent unconformity. 

Ordovician. 

Yule limestone 

350- 450 ft. 

Upper Cambnun. 

Sawatch quartzite 

50- 350 ft. 

Uiitonfornnty. 

Archean. 

The Bighorn Mountains of Wyoming 

Cretaceous. 

l)e Smet formation (.shale and sandstone) . 

. 4000 ft. 

Kingsbury conglomerate 

. 0-1500 ,, 

Pinev lormation (shale and sandstone) . 

. 2 ’50*1 

Park man sandstone 

35« M 

Pierre sliale 


Colorado formation 

1050-1700 ,, 

C omanchean 

Cloeerlv formation (upper part may be 
Cretaceous) 

30- 300 ft. 

Morrison formation (may be Jurassic) . 

loo- 300 ,, 

Jurassic. 

Sundance formation 

250- 350 ft. 

Unconformity. 

Tnasstc and Permian, 

Chugwater formation 

750-1200 ft. 

Pennsylvanian. 

Tensleep sandstone 

30- 1 50 ft. 

Amsileii sandstone 

150- 350 M 

Mississippian. 

Madison hmestone 

. 1000 ft. 

Vni onformity. 

Ordovician. 

Bighorn limestone 

, 300 ft. 

Unconformity. 

Cambrian [Upper), 

Dead wood lormation 

. 900 ft. 

Unconformity. 

Pre-Cambrian. 

Granites. 

This section is fairly representative for the Rocky Mountains. 

Southern California 

Quaternary. 

Alluvium, &c 

Terrace deposits and dune sand. 

Pliocene (?) 

Paso Kobles formation 

. 1000 4- ft. 

Unconformity. 

Miocene (i*) 

Pismo formation (in south part of area) . 

. 3000+ ft. 

Santa Margarita (in north part of area) . 

• >5io± .. 

Unconformity. 

Miocene. 

Monterey shale 

5000-7000 ft. 

Vaquero saudstonn 

0- 500 „ 

Unconformity . 

Cretaceous, 

Atascadero formation 

3000-4000 ft. 

Unconformity. 

Comanehean. 

Toro formation (Knoxville) 

, 3W>0± ft. 

Unconformity. 
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Jura-Trias, 

San Luis formation (Franciscan) . . , 1000+ ft. 

Unconformity. 

( iranite — ai-’O undetermined. 

This section is riprescntativ^e of the soutlicrn Pacific coast 
Sec'iion in Centra!. Washington 


Pliocene (?] 

Howson andesite 250 ft. 

Mioceyie. 

Keechelus andesite series 4000 ft. 

Unoonlormitv. 

Giiye formation (sedimentary beds with 

some lava flows) 

Eocene. 

Koslyn lormalion (sandstone and shale; 

coal) ( . 4000 It. 

Toanaway basalt 4000,, 

Kachess rhyolite 0-2000,, 

Swank foriiuilion (clastic rocks WTth some 

tufl.iVc) 200-5000,, 

Unconformity . 

Pre-Tcrtuivy. 

Igneous and mctamor])hic rocks 


This section is representative of the north w’est part of the country. 

RinLioGKAriiY. A detailed bibliography for North American 
geology from 17^2 to ihoi, inclusive, is gi\'en in U.S. Geological 
Survey Bulletin J2j (iHqo), from 1892 to lyoo, inclusive, in Bulletin 
y.V.V (1902); from igoi to 1905, inclusive, in Bulletin vo/ (190b). A 
few' of the more important and available publications are enumerated 
below. 

iicneral Treatises : T. C. Chamberlin and K. D. Salisbury, 
Geologic Processes (New York) and Earth History (2 vols., New York); 
J. 1 ). Dana, Manual of Geoloc;y (New Yoik, t8<)2); W. JB. Scott, 
Introduction to Geology (New- York, 1897), JoHe])h Le Conte, 
Elements of Geology (New' York, 1878). 

Official Beforts' F V. Hayden, Bepori'^ of the 11. S. Geologual 
and GcograpliKal Survey of the lerritories (12 vols., Washington, 
1873-1883); Clarence King, Geological EAploralion of the Eovlieth 
ParalUl (7 vols. and atlas, Washington, i87o-i88<‘), George* IVl. 
W'heeler, Geographnal and Geologiial Exploration and .Purveys H’caY 
of the jooth Meridian (7 vols. and 2 atlases, Washington, 1877 1879); 
and Beports of the U.S. Geological Survey (since 1880) . (1) Monoi',ra])hs 
on special tojiics and areas, about 50 111 numbei ; (2) Professional 
Papers - monogiaphic treatment of somewhat smaller areas and 
lesser topics, al)out (h» in number; (^) Bulletins, betw'een 300 and 400 
m number, and (.}) Annual Deports (previous to J903) containing 
many jia^iers of importance, of the sort now published as Professio al 
Papers. Reports of state geological surveys have been published 
by most of the states east of the Missouri River, and some of those 
farther west (f alifornia, Washington, Kan.sas, Nebraska and Wyom- 
ing) and south (Arkansas, 1 'exas and Louisiana). Among the more 
important periodicals are the Bulletin of the Geological Society of 
America (Rochester, N.Y., 1880 seq.); the Anieriian Journal of 
Silence (New Haven. Conn,, T8T8seq.): thv American Geologist 
(Minneapolis, 1888 sec].); Journal of Geology (Chicago, 1893 seq.); 
Economic Geology (Lancaster, Pa.. 1905 seq.). Occasional articles 
of value are to be found in the American Naturalist and Scieme, 
and in the Eran^cutions and Pro( eedings of vanous state and municijial 
academies of .science, scx;ieties, &c. (R. D, S ; T, C. Q.) 

III. — Climate 

The chi<^ features of Jhe climate of the United Rtates may be 
best apprehended by relating them to the causes by which they are 
contrpliQfl. . Two leading* features, from which many others follow, 
are the intermediate value of the mean annual temperatures and 
the pretalejice of westerly winds, with which drift the areas of high 
and low* . pressure— CVclonic and antiryclomc areas — controlling 
the short-lived, iiorf-periodic weather changes. The first of these 
fea 4 ures i9..d^t^afeiined bv the intermediate position of the United 
States lirtween the ■'equator and the north pole; the .second by "the 
equatonal-pOlar temperature contrast and the eastward rotation 
of the jilanet. Next, dependent on the inclination of the earth’s 
axis, IS the division of the planetary year into the terrestrial seasons, 
with winter and supimer changes of temperature, wind-strength 
and precipitation; 'these seasonal changes are not of tfie restrained 
measure that ‘is characteristic of the oceanic southern temperate 
inne, but of the exaggerated measure appropriate to the continental 
interruptions of the northern land-and- water zone, to which the 
term "temperate " is so gi'nerally inapplicable. The effects of the 
continent arc already Nisible in the mean annual temperatures, 
in which the poleward temperature gradient is about twice as 
strong a.s it is.on the ncighbourmg oceans; this being a natural effect 
of the immobility of the land surface, in contrast to the circulatory 
movement of tha ocean currents, which thus lessen the temperature 
differences due to latitude : on the continent such differences are 
developed 'in full force. Closely associated with the effect of conti- 
nental immobility are the effects dependent on the low specific heat 
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and the opacity of the lands, in contrast with the high specific heat 
and partial transjiarence of the ocean waters. In virtue of these 
physical characteristics the air over the land becomes much warmer 
in summer and much colder in winter than the air over the oceans in 
corresponding latitude.s. hence the seasonal changes of temperature in 
the central United States are strong; the high temperatures appro- 
priate to the torrid zone advance northward to middle latitufles in 
summer, and the low temijeratures appropriate to the Arctic regions 
de,scend almost to middle latitiules in winter. As a result, the 
isotherms of July are strongly con\’ex ])oleward as they cross the 
United States, the isotherm of 70 sweejung uj) to the northern 
boundary in the north-west, and thi* heat eipiator leaping to the over- 
heated de.serts of the .south-west, where the July mean is over qo°. 
Conversely, the isotherms of January arc convex southward, with a 
monthly mean below 42" 111 the northern third of the interior, and 
of zero on the mid-northern boundary. 'J'lie seasonal bending of 
the isotherms is, however, unsymmetncal for several reasons. The 
lontincnt being interrupted on its i*astern .side by the C'.ulf of 
Mexico and Hudson Bay, with the Great Lakes between these tw^o 
large water bodies, the northward bending of the July isotherms is 
most pionouneed in the we.^terii part of tin* United States. Indeed 
the contrast between the moderate temjieratures of the Pacific 
coa.sf and the overheated deserts of tlie next interior de.serts is so 
gnat that the i*-olherms tieml rilniost parallel to the toast, and are 
even *' overturned " soiui'what in southern California, where the 
mo.s1 ruiud increase of temj.eratiires in July is found not by moving 
southward over tin* ocean toward the ecjuator, but north eastward 
over the land to the deserts of Nevada and Arizona. So strong is 
the displacement of the area oj highest interior temperatures vvt?st- 
ward from the middle of the continent that the Gulf of California 
almost rivals the Red S<‘a as an ocean arm under a desert-hot atmo- 
sphere. In the same midsummer month all tlie eastern half of the. 
United States is inclii<U*d between the isotherms of b<d' and 82“^' ; 
the contrast between Luke Siqicnor and the coast of the Gull of 
Mexico, T2<)o ni. to the south, is nol so great as bctw'een the coast 
of southern California and the desert 150 m. inland to the north-east. 
In January the* northern water areas of the continent are frozen and 
snow-covered , Hudson Bay becomes unduly cold, and the greatest 
southward bending of the isotherms is somewhat east of the conti- 
nental axis, with an extension of its effects out upon the Atlantic; 
but the southwiu-d bending isotherms are soniew'hat looped back 
uliout the unfrozen waters of the lower Great Lakes. In the mid- 
winter month It iij the eastern half of the country that has 
strong temperatun* contrasts, the temperature gradients are twice as 
j strong belween New Orleans and Minneapolis as on the Pacihc 
I coast, and Ihe contrast betw'een Jacksonville, h'la., and Eastjiort, 
Me., is about tlie .same as between San Du*{>,o, Cal, and the Aleutian 
Islands. 

The stron,L>: changes of temjierat ure with the seasons are indicated 
also by the distribution of summer maxima and winter minima ; 
summer tenquTatures above 112° are known in tin* south- W'eslern 
deserts, and temperatures of loo'-' are sonutimes carried far north- 
ward on the Great Tdains liy the " hot winds " pearly to the Canadian 
boundarv; wdijl<* in wint<T ti’inperatures ol 40'-' occur along the 
mul-northein Ixnindarv and freezing wands sometimes sweep down 
to the border ot the Gulf of Mexico. The temperature anomalies 
are also instructive ; they rival those of Asia in value, though not 
in area, being from 15*^ {o 20'’ aliove the mean of their latitude in 
the northern interior in summer, and as much below in wmtt'r, 
The same is almost true of the mean annual range (mean of julv 
to mean of January), the states ol the northern pi.unes and plains 
having a mean annual range of 70° and an extreme range of 1^5 '. 
In this connexion the effect of Hie prevailing winds is very marked 
The equalizing cllects of a conservative ocean are brought upon the 
Pacific coa.st, where the climate is truly temperate, the mean annual 
range being only 10° or li"", thus resembling western Eurojie; 
while the exaggerating effects of the continental interior are carried 
eastw'ard to the Atlantic coast, where the mean annual range is 
40" or 50®. 

The prevailing winds respond to the stronger poleward tempera- 
ture gradients of winter by rising to a higher velocity and a more 
frecjnent and severer cyclonic stormmess; and to the weaker 
gradients of .summer by relaxing to a lower velocity with fewer and 
weaker cyclonic storms; but furthermore the northern zone occupied 
by the prevailing westerlies expands as the winds strengthen in 
winter, and .shrinks as they weaken in summer; thus the stormy 
westerlies, which impinge upon the north-western coast and give 
it plentiful rainfall all throufth the year, m winter reach southern 
California and sweep across part of the Gulf of Mexico and Florida; 
it is for this reason that southern California has a rainy winter 
season, and that the states bordering on the Gulf of Mexico are 
visited in winter by occasional intensified cold wmds. inappropriate 
to their latitude. In summer the .stormy westerly wmds withdraw 
from these lower latitudes, which are then to be more associated 
with the trade winds. In California the eTfect of the strong equator- 
ward turn of the summer winds is to produce a dry season; but in 
the states along the Gulf of Mexico and especially in Florida the 
withdrawal of the stormy westerlies in favour of the steadier trade 
winds (here turned somewhat toward the continental interior, as 
explained below) results m an increase of precipitation. The general 
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winds also are much attcctcd by the changes of pressure due to the 
strong continental changes of temperature. The warmed air of 
summer produces an area of low pressure in the west-central United 
States, which interrupts the belt of high pressure that planetary 
conditions alone would form around the earth about latitude 30*; 
hence there is a tendency of the summer winds to blow inward 
from the northern Pacific over the Cordilleras toward the continental 
centre, and from the trades of the torrid Atlantic up the Mississippi 
valley; conversely in winter time, the cold air over the lands pro- 
duces a large area of high pressure Irom which the wands tend to 
flow outward; thus repelling the westerly winds of the northern 
Pacific and greatly intensifying the outflow southward to the Gulf 
of Mexico and eastward to the Atlantic. As a result of these 
seasonal alternations of temperature and pressure there is something 
of a monsoon tendency developed in the winds of the Mississippi 
valley, southerly inflowing winds prevailing in summer and northerly 
outflowring winds in wrinter; but the gent'ral tendency to inflow 
and outflow is greatly modified by the relief of the lands, to which we 
next turn. 

The climatic effects of relief arc seen directly in the ascent of 
the higher mountain ranges to altitudes where low temperatures 
prevail, thus preserving snow patches through the summer on the 
high summits (over 12,000 ft,) in the south, and maintaimng snow- 
fields and moderate-sized glaciers on the ranges 111 the north. With 
this goes a general increase of precipitation with altitude, so that 
a good rainfall map would have its darker shades very generally 
along the mountain ranges. Thus the heaviest measured rainfall 
east of the Mississippi is on the southern Appalachians; while in 
the west, where observations htv. as yet few at high level stations, 
the occurrence of forests and pastures on the higher slopes of 
mountains which rise from desert plains clearly testifies to the same 
rule. 'J'he mountains also introduce controls over the local winds; 
diurnal warming in summur suffices to cause local ascending breezes 
which frequently become cloudy bv the expansion of ascent, even 
to the point ol forming local thunder showers which dnlt away as 
they grow and soon dissolve after leaving the parent mountain. 
Converselv, noctuural cooling produces well-defined descending 
breezes w'hich is.suo Irom the valley mouths, sometimes attaining 
an unjfieasant strength toward midnight. 

The mountains are of larger importance in obstructing and de- 
flecting the course of tlie general winds. The T’acific ranges, stand- 
ing transverse to the course of the prevailing westerlies near the 
Pacific Ocean, are of the greatest importance 111 this respect; it is 
largely by reason of the barrier that they form that the tempering 
(‘fleets of the Pacific winds are felt for so short a distance inland 
in winter, and that the heal centre is displaced in summer 
so far towards the western coast. The rainfall from the stormy 
wederly winds is largely deposited on the western slopes of th(‘ 
mountains near the Pacific coast, and and or desert interior plains 
are thus found close to the great ocean. The descending winds 
on the eastern slopes of the ranges arc frequently warm and dry, 
to the point of resembling the I'dhn winds of the Alps; such winds 
are known in the Cordilleran region as Chinook winds. The ranges 
of the Rocky Mountains in their turn receive some rainfall from the 
passing winds, but it is only after the westerlies are reinforced 
l)V a moist indraft from the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic — the 
result of summer or of cyclonic inflow — that rainfall increa.ses to a 
sufficient measure on the lower lands to supiiorl agriculture without 
irrigation. The region east of the Mississippi is singularly favoured 
in this w<ny; for it receives a good amount of rainfall, well dis- 
tributed through the year, and indeed is in this respect one of tlie 
largest regions in the temperate zones that are so well watered. 
The Great Plains are under corre spondingly unfavourable conditions, 
for their scanty rainfall is of very variable amount. Along the 
transition belt between plains and prairies the climate is peculiarly 
trying as to rainfall; one series of five or ten years may have 
sufficient rainfall to enable the farmers to gather good crops; but 
th« next series following may be so dry that the crops fail year 
after year. 

The cyclonic inflows and anticyclonic outflows, so characi eristic 
of the belt of westerly winds the world over, are very irregular in the 
Cordilleran region; but farther eastward they arc typically developed 
by reason of tlie great extent of open country. Although of reduced 
strength in^ the summer, they still suffice to dominate weather 
changes; it is during the approach of a low pressure centre that hot 
southerly winds prevail; they sometimes reach so high a tempera- 
ture as to wither and blight the grain crops; and it is almost 
exclusively in connexion with the cloudy areas near and south-east 
of these cyclonic centres that violent thunderstorms, with their 
occasional destructive whirling tornadoes, are formed. With the 
passing of the low pressure centre, the winds shift to west or north- 
west, the temperature falls, and all nature is relieved. In winter- 
time the cyclonic and anticyclonic areas are of incrca.scd frequency 
and intensity; and it is partly for this reason that many meteoro- 
logists have been disposed to regard them as chiefly driven by 
the irregular flow of the westerly winds, rather than as due to 
convcctional instability, which should have a maximum effect 
in summer. One of the best indications of actual winter weather, 
as ajiart from the arrival of winter by tlic calendar, is the develop- 
ment of cyclonic disturbances of such strength that the change 
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"from their warm, sirocco-like southerly inflow in front of their 
centre, to the " cold wave '* of their rear produces non-pcriodic 
temperature changes strong enough to overcome tlie weakened 
diurnal temperature changes of the cold season, a relation wliich 
practically never occurs in summer time. A curious feature of 
the cyclonic storms is that, whether they cross the interior of the 
country near the northern or southern boundary or along an 
intermediate path, they converge towards New England as they 
pass on toward the Atlantic; and hence tliat the north-eastern 
part of the United States is subjected to especially numerous and 
strong weather changes. (W. M. D.) 

IV. — Fauna and Flora 

Fauna . — ^Differences of temperature have produced in North 
America seven transcontinental life- zones or areas charactenzed 
by relative uniformity of both fauna and flora; they are the Arctic, 
Hudsonian and Canadian, which are divisions of the Boreal Region; 
the Transition, Upper Austral and Lower Austral, wliich are divisions 
of the Austral Region, and the Tropical. The Arctic, Hudsonian 
and Canadian enter the United States from the north and the 
Tropical from the south; but the greater part of the United States 
is occupied by the Transition, Upper Austral and Lower Austral, 
and each of these is divided into eastern and western sub- zones by 
differences in the amount of moisture. The Arctic or Arctic- 
.\lpine zone covers in the United States only the tops of a few 
mountains which extend above the limit ol trees, such as Mt 
Katahdin in Maine, Mt Wa.shington and neighbouring peaks 
in the White Mountains of New Hampshire, and the loftier peaks 
of the Rocky, Cascade and Sierra Nevada Mountains. The larger 
animals are rare on these mountain-tops and the areas arc too 
small for a distinct fauna. The Hudsonian zone covers the upper 
slopes of the higher mountains of New England, New York and 
North Carobna and larger areas on the elevated slopes of the Rocky 
and Cascade Mountains ; and on the western mountains it is the home 
of the mountain goat, mountain sheep, Alpine flying -squirrel, 
nutcracker, evening grosbeak and Townsend's solitaire. The 
Canadian zone crosses from Canada into northern and north- 
western Maine, northern and c.c‘ntral New Hampshire, northern 
Michigan, and north-eastern Minnesota and North Dakota, covers 
the Green Mountains, most of the Adirondacks and Catskills, the 
lugher slopes oi the mountains in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Virginia, western North Carolina and eastern Tennessee, the lower 
slopes ol the northern Rocky and Cascade Mountains, the upper 
slopes ot the southern Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains, and 
a strip along the Pacific coast as far south as Cape Mendocino, 
interrupted, however, by the Cf>luml)ia valley. Among its charac- 
teristic mammals and birds are the lynx, martt'ii, porcupine, northern 
red squirrel, ]-Jelding's and Kenmeott's grounef .squirrels, varying 
and siiow.shoe rabbits, northern jumping mou.se, white-throated 
sjiarrow, Blackburnian warbler, Audubon warbler, olivc-backed 
thrush, three-toed woodpecker, spruce grouse, and Canada jay; 
within this zone in the north-eastern states are a few moose and 
caribou, but iarther north these animals are more characteristic 
of the Hudsonian zone. I'he Transition zone, in which the 
extreme southern limit of several boreal species overlaps the 
extreme northern limit ol numerous austral species, is cJivided 
into an eastern humid or Alleghanian area, a western arid area, 
and a Pacific coast liumid urea. The Alleghaman area com- 
prises most of the lowlands of New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania, the north-east corner of Ohio, most of the lower 
pei^sula of Michigan, nearly all of Wisconsin, more than half 
of Minne.sota, eastern North Dakota, north-eastern South Dakota, 
and the greater part of the Appalachian Mountains from Penn- 
sylvania to Georgia. It has few distinctive species, but within 
its borders the southern mole and cotton-tail rabbit of the 
South meet the northern star-nosed and Brewer's moles and 
the N^arying hare of the North, and the soutliorn bobwhite, Balti- 
more oriole, bluebird, catbird, chewink, thrasher and wood thrush 
are neighbours of the bobolink, solitary vireo and the hermit and 
Wilson's thru.shes. The Arid 'IVansition life-zone comprises the 
western part of the Dakotas, north-eastern Montana, ana irregular 
areas in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming, C«ihfornia. Nevada, 
Utah. Colorado. Arizona, New Mexico and western Texas, covering 
for the mo.sf part the ea.stern base of the Cascade and Sierra Nevada 
Mountains and the higher parts of the Great Basin and the plateaus. 
Its most characteristic ammals and birds are the white-tailed 
jack-rabbit, pallid vole, sage hen, sharp-tailed grouse and grccn- 
tailed towhee; the large Columbia ground-.squirrcl {Spermoph7lu<i 
rnlutnf)ianu<:) is common in that part of the zone which is west of 
the Rockv Mountains, but east of the Rockies it is replaced by 
another species (Crnomv^) which closely resembles a small prairie 
dog. The Pacific Coast Transition life-zone comprises the region 
between the Cascade and Coast Ranges in Washington and Oregon, 
part.s of northern California, and most of the California coast 
region from Cape Mendocino to Santa Rarlmra. It is the home of 
the Columbia black-tail deer, western racoon. Oregon spotted 
skunk, Douglas red squiirel. Townsend's chipmunk, tailless sewellel 
(Haplodnn rufu.s), peculiar species of pocket gophers and voles, 
Pacific coast forms of the great-horned, spotted, screech and pigmy 
owls, sooty grouse, Oregon ruflod grouse, Steller’s jay, chestnut- 
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backed chlckadc*e and Pacific wint'T wrm. The Upj)cr Autrtral 
zone is divided into an eastern luiiind (or Carolinian) arua and a 
western arid (or llppt?r Sonoran) area. The Carolinian area ex- 
tends from sontherii Michigan to northern Ci^'orgia and from the 
Atlantic coast to westen-n Kansas, comprising Delaware, all of 
Maryland except the mountainous western portion, all of C)l\io 
except the north-east corner, nearly the whole of Indiana, Illinois. 
Iowa and Missouri, eastern Nebraska and Kansas, south-eastern 
South Dakota, western Central Oklahoma, northern Arkansas, 
middle and eastern Kentucky, middle Tenn(*ssee and the Tennessee 
vallcv in eastern Tennessee, middle Virginia and North C^irolina, 
western West Virginia, north-eastern Alabama, nortlrerii (Georgia, 
western South Carolina, the Connecticut valley m Connecticut, the 
lower Hudson valley and the Erie basin in New York, and narrow 
belts along the southern and western borders of the lower pcminsula 
of Michigan It the northernmost home oj the opossuin, grey 
fox. fox squirrel, cardinal bird, Carolina wren, tufted tit, gnat 
catcher, summer tanager anrl yellow-breasted chat. The Upper 
Sonoran life-zone comprises south-eastern Montana, central, eastern 
and north-eastern Wyoming, a portion of south-western South 
Dakota, nn^stern Nebraska and Kansas, the western extremitv of 
Oklahoma, north-western Texas, eastern Colorado, south-eastern 
New' Mexico, the Snake plains in Idaho, the C>)lumbia plains in 
Washington, the Malhcnir and Harney plains in Oregon, the Great 
Salt Lake and Sevier deserts in Utah, and narrow belts in California. 
Nevada and Arizona. Among its characteristic mammals and birds 
arc thf* sage cotton tail, black-tailed jack-rabbit, Idaho rabbit, 
Oregon, Utah and Townsend's ground scjiiiiTels, sage chipmunk, five- 
toed kangaroo rats, pocket mice, grasshoj^per mice, burrowing owl, 
Hrcw'cr's sparrow, Nevada sage sparrow, lazuli finch, sage IhraHher, 
Nuttall's poor- will. Bullock's oriole and rough- wanged swallow. 
The Lowct Austral zone occupies the greater part of tlie Southern 
States, and is divided near the o8th meridian into an eastern humid 
or Austroriparian area and a western and or Tvower Sonoran amea. 
The Aiistroniianan zom^ romjinses nearly all the Irnlf States as far 
west as the month of the Hio Grande, the greater part of Georgia, 
eastern South Carolina, North ('arohna and Virginia, and extends 
up the lowlands of the Mississippi valley across western TenncsHce 
and Kentucky into southern Jllinols and Indiana and across eastern 
and southern Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma into south-eastern 
Missouri and Kansas. It is the liome of the southern tox-sqmrrel. 
cotton rat, ricefield rat. wood rat, free-tailed bat, mocking bird, 
painted bunting, prothonotary warbk'V. r(‘d-cocUadcd woodpecker, 
chiickwairs-widow. and the swallow' -tailed and Mississippi kites. 
A southern portion of this zone, comprising a narrow strip along the 
Gulf Coast from 'I'exas to PMorida aii<l up the Atlantic coast to 
South Carolina, is scmi-trojiical, and is the northernmost habitation 
of seyerul small mammals, the alligator (Aihi^^itor mtssiss}p^pien}^ii>), 
the ground doye, while tailed kite, Tlonda screech owl and Chap- 
man’s night-hawk. Tin* Lower Sonoran zone compnacs the most 
arid parts of the United States : south-western Texas south-western 
Arizona and a portion of northern Arizona, sivnthern Nevada upd 
a large part of southern California, Some of its characteristic 
mammals and birds are the long-<‘ared desiut fox. four- toed kangaroo 
rats, Sonoran pocket mice, big-eared and tiny white-liaii'C"d bats, 
road runner, cactus ivren, canyon wr(*n. desert tl^ashers, 
hooded onolc, black-throate<1 desert sparrow, lexas rnght-iiawk 
and Gambel's quail It is the northernmost home of the armadillo, 
ocelot, iaguar, red and grey cats, and the sjiiuy pocket mouse, 
and in southern Texas especirilly it is visited by several species 
of tropical birds. There is some rosemblance to the Iropical 
life-zone M the .south-eastern extremity of Texas, but this zone 
in the United States properly restricted to soutlmrn Honda and 
the lower viilln' of the Colorado along tlu* border ol California and 
Arizona, and*{li?knovH?T^‘ the lattcT is very imperfect. Ihe 
area in Florida ili too small for chai'actcristic tropical ^mammals, 
but it hkJ^^thc true' crocodile {Crocodtl'us amrncanus) and is the 
home of, a few tfOpical hinf*.. Most oi the lHrRo,^i«crican nijunmals 
are not rrstncted'.to .any one fannal zone. The bison, although 
now neariv eiptinct, .frtrm'eriv roamed over nearly the entire region 
between the Aptfehehinn and the ]<ocky Mountoms The black 
iH-aV and .btslvfrt^ere. also widelv distributed. The Virgima d^r 
still ranges ’from Maine to the Golf States and from tlie Atlantic 
coast to the Kockv Mountains The gnzjtly bear cougar, coyote, 
praine dog and ’^intelope are still found m several of tlie western 
states, end the grey wolf is common in the West and in northern 

Minnesota, WisconMin and Michigan. , ^ . *1. 

The Alpine flora, Which is found in the United States only on the 
.fjbtis of those mountains which rise <ibo\'e tlie limit oi trees, consists 
Jrincipallv ol a variety ^f plants wdiicb bloom as soon as the snow 
melts and for n short Reason make a brilliant display of colours. 
The flora of the Hudsonian and the Canadian zone consists largely 
of white “and black siwiice. tamarack, canoe-birch balsam-pooiar, 
balsam-fir. aspen and grey pine. In tlie Mleehe nian Transition zone 
the chestnut,- walnut, oaks and hickories of the South arc inter- 
spersed amttng the be«*»ch, birch, hemlock and sugar maple ot the 
North. In the ‘^frtorn Arid Transition zone the flora consists 
largely of the true sag© brush {Artenitsin indentata) , but some tracts 
are covered with forests of yellow or bull pine (Ptpw.c povderosa). 
The Pacific coast Transition zone is noted for its forests ot giant 


conifers, principally Douglas fir, Sitka spruce, Pacific cedar and 
Westvrni hemlock. Here, too, mossed and ferns grow m proiusjyoQ, 
and the sadal {(iaulthena shallon), thimble berry (kubus noothamus^, 
salnKm berry {fftibus speetabihs) and devil’s clnb {Faista horrula) 
are characteristic shrubs. In the Caroluuan zone the tulip tree, 
sycamore, sweet gum, rose magnolia, sJiort-leaf pme and sas.safras 
find tlieir mirthernmost limit. Sa.ge bricsli i^ common to both the 
Western And Transition zone and the Upper Sonoran zone, bat in 
suitable sods ot the latter .several givasewoods {Arhpittx confevU^ 
folia, A. caneacans, A. nuttalli, TetrcKiymia i^anescem, 
vermiculatns and Gravia spinosa) are characteristic sprcix-s. and on 
the mountain slopes are some nut pines {piUon) and jumpers. The 
Austroripanan zone has the long-leaf and loldoliy panes, magnolia 
and live oak on the uplands, and the bald cypress, tupelo aiKl cane 
m the swamps; and in the senui- tropica I Gull strip are tlie cabbage 
j>almetto and ('mban pine; here, too, Sen cotton and tropical 

fruit.s are successfully cultivated. I'he Lou'cr Sonoran zone ia 
noted for its cactuses, of which thx.‘rv ib a great variety and some oi 
them grow to the height of trees; the mesquite is aUo I'ufy large, 
and the creosote hush, acJicias, yuccas and agaves arc common. 
The Tropical belt of sontlit-rn I'lorida has the royal palm, coco* nut 
palm, banana, Jamaica dogwood, manchituwl and mangrove; the 
Tropical belt in the lower \''^ley of the Colorado has giant cactuaes, 
desert acacias, palo-verdea and the Washingtou or fau-li-af palm. 
Almost all of the United States east of the 981h meridian is naturally 
a forest region, and forests cover thr greater part of the Kocky 
MountainB, the Cascades, the Sierra Nevadas and Uie Coast Range, 
but throughout the belt oi plains, bn sans and deserts west of the 
Rocky Mountains and on the Great Plains east of the Rocky 
Mountains there are few trees exoi-pt along the watercourses, and 
the prevailing tyi>e of vegetation ranges from bunch grass to sa^e 
brush and eacliises accordmg to the degree ot aridity and the 
temperature. In the eastern forest region the number of species 
decreases somewhat from south to north, but the entire region 
differs froni the liensely foTe..sted region of the Pacific Coast Transi- 
tion zone in that it is essentially a reg.ion ol deciduous or hardwood 
forests, while the latter is essentrally one of coniferous trees; it 
(lifters from the forested region of tht-'Koiky Mountains in that the 
latter is not only es.sentially a region ol coniferous trees, but one 
where the forests do not by any means occupy the whole area, 
neither do they approach in density or economic importance those 
of the eastern division of the country. Again, the forests of most of 
the eastern region embrace a vanep'’ of species, which, as a rule, 
are very much intermingled, and do not, unless quite exceptionally, 
occupy areas chiHly devoted to ont^ sjiecit^ ; while, on the other hand, 
the forests of the west— including both Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
(oast divisions — exhibit a small number of species, considering the 
vast area embraced in the region; and tliese species, m a numl^er 
of instances, are extraordinarily limited in their range, altliough 
there are cases in which one or' two species have almost exclusive 
possession of extensn'e areas. 

HirmioGRAPHY. — C. H. Mcrriam, Life Zones and Crop Zones of 
the United States, Bulletin No. 10 of the United States Department 
ol Agriculture, Division of Biological Survey (Washington, i«9^); 
1. C, Russell, North America (New York, 1904); W. T. Hornaday, 
American Natural History (New York, 1904); W. Stone and W. E, 
Cram, American Animals (New York, 1902); E. Cones, Key to North 
American Birds (Boston, i8q0); Florence M. Bailey. Handbook of 
Birds of the Western United ^ytates (Boston, 190Z) ; K. D. Cope, “ The 
Crocodilians, Lizards and Snakc-s of North America," in the Report 
of the United States National Museum for the year i8ti8 (Washing- 
ton, 1900) ; L. Stegnoger, " The Poisonous Snak^ of North America/* 
ibid., 1893 (Washington, i8(.)5). (N.D.M.) 

V.— Population and Social Conditions 

Geographical Grmvih of the Nation, — ^The achievement of 
independence found the people of the United States owning 
the entire country between the Gulf and the Great Lakes, 
i excepting only Florida, lus far to the west as the Mississippi; 
but the actual settlements were, with a few minor exceptions, 
confined to a strip of territory along the Atlantic shore. The 
' depUi of settlement, from the coast inland, varied greatly, 
ranging from what would be involved in the mere occupation 
! of the shore for fishing purposes to a Ixidy of agricultural 
occupation extending back to the base of the great Atlantic 
drain, and averaged some 250 ni/ 

Westward, beyond the general line of continuous settlement, 

* In the Statistical Atlas volume of thecenbus of 1900 the reader 
will find for each decennial census since 1790 a map showing the dis- 
tribution of population, with indication of the den.sity of settlement, 
and an elaborate explanatory toxt. In Grin Grant Libby’s Gen- 
evaphical Distribution of the Vote of the Thirteen Stoics on the Federal 
Constitution, i^y^-iySS (University of Wisconsin. Madison, 1894). 
along with a valuable map interesting facts are given regarding 
the social and economic characteristics oi diflereiit sections. 
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were four extensions of population through as moiy gaps in 
the Appalachian barrier, constituting the four main paths 
along which migration westward first took place : \hc Mohawk 
valley in New York, the upper Potomac, the Appalachian 
valley, and around the southern base of the Appaktehian 
system. Four outlying groups beyond the mountains, with 
perliaps a twentieth part of the total population of tlie nation,, 
■^ne about Pittsburg, one in West Virginia, another in northern 
Kentucky, and the last in Tennessee : all determined in situa- 
tion by river highways— bore witness to the qualities of strength 
and courage of the American pioneer. Finally, there were in 
1790 about a score of small trading or military posts, mainly 
of French origin, scattered over the then almost unbroken 
wilderness of the upper Mississippi valley and region of the 
Great I.akes. 

Twelve decennial censuses taken since that time (1800-1910) 
have revealed the extraordinary growth of the people spreading 
out from these outlying centres (see Census : United 
States). The large percentage of the population, particularly 
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no years moved more than 500 m. westward, almosh exaetty 
along the 39 th parallel of latiUale : 9*5 ciegrees of longitude, 
with an extreme variation of less than 19 minutes of latitude. 

Growth of the Nation in Popidaiwui — If the 19th century was 
remarkable with respect to national and urban growth the world 
over, it was particulariy so in the growth of the United States. 
Malthus expressed the opinion that only in such a land of 
unlimitxid means of living could population freely increase. 
The total population increased from 1800 to 1900 about fourteen 
fold (i33I‘6 %)} The rate of growth indicated in 1900 was still 
double the average rate of western Europe.'-^ In the whole world 
Argentina alone (1869-1895) showed equal (and greater) growth. 
At the opening of the century not only all the great European 
powers of to-day but also even Spain and Turkey exceeded the 
United States in numbers j at its close only Russia. At the 
census of 1910, while the continental United States populatioa 
(excluding Alaska) was 91,972,266, the total, including Ala^, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, but excluding the Philippine Islands, 
Guam, Samoa and the Canal Zone, was 93,402, 1*5 1. 
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508,717 

4.200 

688, (>70 

i8'9 

199 

2-4 

13*9 

1830 

10,240,232 

2,625,788 

1 2, 860, 702* 

i 3'5 

143,439 

1,7.52.347 

— 

032,717 

4,700 

877,170 

20’ 3 

24*5 

4*3 


l84t> 

11,781,231 

5,288,222 

17,^^03,353* 

327 

599.125 

1,752,347 

— 

807,292 

2,150 

38.375 

1,183,870 

2VX 

z 8'2 

7*1 

14*4 

1 85 '^ 


8,622,292 

'2 5 .i 91 ,H 70 

35-9 

1.713.251 

2,598,214 

2,939,021 

1,186,67411 

979.249 

1,519,170 

337 

34*9 

5*3 

I5’2 

l8()0 

I 7 ..^ 26 ,i 57 

14,117,164 

31,443,321 

35'0 

2,970,038 

31,017 ** 

1 , 194,754 

107,373 

1. 95 1.520 

2 (f 3 

41*5 

57 

i6‘i 

1870 

^9.687,504 

18,870,8(77 

3^,558, 371 

22-6 

2,314,824 

2,970,038 

— 

1,272.239 

131,910 

2,126,290 

30‘3 

47*2 

7*6 


1880 

-43.92.5,039 

20,263,570 

. 5 <M 55,783 

3(Vi 

2,812,19: 

2,970,038 

- 

I.. 569,505 

.260,025 

2,727.454 

32*0 

57*4 

10*6 

i8’4 

1890 

28,188,321 

34 . 79 T .445 

02.947,714 

24*9 

5.240,613 ' 

2,970,038 

— 

1,947,280 

— 

2.974,159 

32-2 

67*6 

13*0 

19*2 1 

TQOO 

33,533.030 

4 ^ 749.757 

' 75 . 994 , 57 . 5 * 

.207 

3.844.420 

2,970,138 

100 

i ,92 5 , 59 (> 

— 

2,974,159 

39’5 

8o*4 

167 

25*5 

IQTO 

— i 


; 91 ,072,2()0 

21’0 

7 , 753 , 8 i( 3 :t 



— 

— 

2,974,159 

* - 



30*9 


* Excludes persons of the military and naval service stationed abroad (5318 in 1830, tuoo in 1840; 91^19 m 1900). 
t Estimates of total iqi I0 1820. 

Total. 27,004,309, exclusive of af least some hundreds of thousands of Canadians and Mexicans. 

§ Louisiana purchase from France. 

il Floridh purchase from Spain; population counted first, 18301 

if Annexation of Texa-s (385, g2() sq, m.); peace cession from Muxico (520,008 sq. m.); extinction of British claims to Oregon (280,680 



of the great urban centre.^, that is established to-day in the 
river lowlands, reflects the role that water highways have 
played in the peopling of the countiy. The dwindlings and 
growths of Nevada down to the present day, and to not a slight 
degree the general history of the .settlement of the states of 
the Rocky Mountain region, are a commentary on the fate of 
mining industries. The initial settlement of the Pacific coast 
following the discovery of gold in C-alifornia in 1848, and of 
the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains after the discovery 
of gold in 1859, illu.strates the same factor. The Mormons 
settled lUah to insure .social isolation, for the security of their 
theological system. A large part of the Great Plains to the 
cast of the Rockies was taken up as farms in the decade 1880- 
1890; abandoned afterwards, beciiuse of its aridity, to stock 
grazing; and reconverted from ranches into farms when a 
system of dry farming had proved its tillage practicable. The 
negro more or less consciously moves, individually, closer into 
the areas whose climate and crops most nearly meet his desires 
and capabilities as a farmer; and his race as a whole uncon- 
sciously is adjuiiling its habitat to the boundaries of the Aus- 
troriparian life zone. The country's centre of population in 


In 1790 there were about 600,000 white families in the United 
States. Speaking broadly, there were few very rich and few 
very poor. Food was abundant. Both social traditions and 
the religious beliefs of the people encouraged fecundity. The 
country enjoyed domestic tranquillity. All this time, too, 
the land was but partially settled. Mechanical labour was 
scarce, and even upon the farm it was difficult to command 
hired service, almost the only farm labourers down to 1850, 
in the north, being young men who went out to work for a few 
years to get a little money to marry upon. A change was 
probably inevitable and came, apparently, between 1840 
and 1850. 

The accessions in that decade from Ireland and Germany 
were enormous, the total immigration rising to 1,713,251 against 
599,125 during the decade preceding, and against only 143,439 
from 1820 to 1830. Tliese people came in condition to breed 
with unprecedented rapidity, under the stimulus of an abundance, 

' According to Lavasseur and Bodio, I4'5 % from j86o to 1880; 
21*2 % from 1880 to *900; from 1886-1900, ir-o %. 

^ Unless otherwise explicitly stated, by " United States is to 
be understood continental United States exclusive of Alaska. 
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in regard to food, shelter and clothing, such as the most fortunate ] 
of them had never known. Yet in spite of these accessions, 
the population of the country realized a slightly smaller pro- j 
portion of gain than when the foreign arrivals were almost 
insignificant. 

For a time the retardation of the normal rate of increase 
among the native population was concealed from view by the 
extraordinary immigration. In the decade 1850-1860 it was 
seen that almost a seventh of the population 6f the country 
consisted of persons born abroad. From 1S40 to i86o there 
came more than four million immigrants, of whom probably 
three and a half million, with probably as many children born 
in America, were living at the latter date. 

The ten years from i860 to 1870 witnessed the introduction I 
of a new force operating to bring down the rate of national 
increase, namely the Civil War. The superintendent of the 
Ninth Census, 1870, presented a computation of the effects 
of this cause — first, through direct losses, by wounds or disease, 
either in actual service of the army or navy, or m a brief term 
following discharge; secondly, through the retiirdation of the 
rate of increase in the coloured element, due to the privations, 
exposures and excesses attendant upon emancipation; thirdly, 
through the check given to immigration by the existence of war, 
the fear of conscription, and the apprehension abroad of results 
prejudicial to the national welfare. I'he aggregate effect of all 
these causes was estimated as a loss to the population of 1870 of 
1,765,000. Finally, the temporary reduction of the birth-rate, 
consequent upon the withdrawal of perhaps one-fourth of the 
national militia (males of 18 to 44 yciirs) during two-fifths of 
the decade, may be estimated at perhaps 750,000. 

The Tenth Census put il beyond doubt that economic and 
social forces had been at work, reducing the rate of multiplica- 
tion. Yet no war had intcn'(!ned; the industries of the land 
had flourished; the advance in accumulated wealth had been 
beyond all precedent; and immigration had increased. 

It is an interesting question what has been the contribution of the 
‘oreign elements of the country’s ])0|)ulHlion in the growth of the 
.ggregale. This question is closely connectcfi with a still more 
mporlanl one ; namely, what eltect, if any, has toroign immigration 
lad upon the birth rate of the native stock. In 1850 the foreign 
K)m whiles (2,244,002 in number) were about two-thirds of the 
oloured element and one-eighth of the native-white element; in 
870 the foreign-born whites (5,507,229) and the native whites of 
oreign parentage (5,324,780) each exceeded the coloured. In 1900 
he two foreign elements constituted orie-tlurd of the total popu- 
ition The absolute numbers of the four elements were : native 
diites of native parents, 40,949,302; natives of foreign parents, 
5,()4(),oT7; foreign-born whites, 10,213,817; coloured, 8,833,994. 

Separating from the total population of the eountrv in 1900 the 
lon Caucasians (9,185,479), all white persons having both parents 
oreign (20,803, Sf)o), and one-half (2,541,405) of the number of per- 
ons having .only one parent foreign, the remaining 43,555.250 

native " inhabitants comprised the descendants of the Americans 
1 i7qo^5jlus tlyi«e of the few inhabitants of annexed territories, 
lus thosft m tile third and higher generations of the foreigners who 
JVfered the couftir>' after 1790 (or for practical purposes, after 
800) ► #'Xhe second element may l>« disregarded. For the exact 
et^juinapon of the last element the census affords no precise data, 
•ht ^ffords, nf^terial for various apjiroximations, basefl either upon 
h'CTliinlnabon of the probable progen v of immigrants since 1790; 
•n^mh^nown increase of the whites of the South, where the foreign 
lenient hd^s always been relatively insignificant; on the percentage 
f natives having native grandfathers in Massachusetts in 1905; or 
Lpou the assumed continuance through the 19th ceiilurvof the rate 
if native growth fone-third decennially) known to have prevailed 
lown at kasf to 1820. The last is the roughest approximation and 
inmtate a native mass of 50,000,000 111.1900, or a foreign con- 
ribution of approximatclv half. The results of computations by 
he first two methods I'it ld estimates of the contribution of foreign 
tock to the ‘'"native " element of 1900 varying among themselves 
»y6nlyi‘8%. The average by the three methods gives 8,539,(j2(» 
8. such contribution, making 31,884,791 the total number of whiles 
f foreign ocigin in 1900; and this leaves 35.015.1)24 as the progeny 
f the original stock ol 17903 Adding to the true native whiles of 
the native negroes (8,813,058), the increase of the 
lativwtock, white and black, since 1790 would thus be about 1091 
nd of the w'hites of 179” {4.172,000) alone about 1104 It is 
vident that had the fecundity of the American stock of 1790 been 

^ W. S. Kossiter, A C enturv of Population Growth (Bureau of the 
Census, VVarfiington, 1909), pp. 85 seq. 
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equal only to that of Belgium (the most fertile population of western 
Europe in the 19th century) then the additions of foreign elements 
to the American people would have been by 1900 in heavy pre- 
jionderance over the original, mainly Bntish, elements. A study 
of the family names appearing on the census rolls of two prosperous 
and typical American coimtics, one distinctively urban and the other 
rural, m 1790 and. 1900, has confirmed the popular impression that 
the British element is growing little^ and that the fastest reproducers 
to-day are the foreign elements that have become large in the immi- 
gration current in very recent decades. In applying to ihe total 
population of i7<:}a the'rate ot growth shown since 1790 by the white 
people of the South, this rate, lor the purpose of the above compu- 
tations, is taken in its entirety only up to 1S70, and thereafter — in 
view of the notorious lesser birth-rate since that year in the North 
and West — only one half of the rate is used. If, however, applica- 
tion be made ol the rate m its entirety from 1790 to 1900, the result 
would be a theoretical pure native stock in 1900 equal to the tlien 
actually existing native and foreign stock combined. 

In 1900 more than half of every loo whites in New England 
and the middle states (from New York to Maryland) were of foreign 
parentage {i.e. had one or both parent.s foreign), and in both sections 
the proportion is increasing w'lth great rajiidity. The southern 
states^ on tlie other hand, have shown a diminishing relative foreign 
clement since 1870, and had in 1900 only 79 of foreign parentage 
m 1000 whites. Relatively to their share of the country's aggregate 
population the North Atlantic states, and those upon the Great 
Lak es— the manufacturing ami urbanized states of the Union —hold 
much the heaviest share of immigrant population. 

The .shares of different nationalities m the aggregate mass of 
foreigners have varied greatly. The family names on the registers 
of the first census show that more than 90 of the white popula- 
tion was then of British stock, and moie than 80 was English. 3'hc 
Gennans were already near 0 'I'he entry of the Irish began on a 
great scale after 1840, and in 1850 they formed nearly half of all the 
loreign-bom. In that year 85-0% of this total was made up by 
natives of Great Britain and Germany. The latter took first plate 
111 18H0. In 1000 these two countries represented of the total only 
527 %; add the Dutch, the Danes, Swedes, Norwegians and Swiss 
to the latter and the share was i>5'i A great majority of all 
of tht'se elements except the Bntish aie settled in the states added 
to the original Union- the Scandinavians being the most typically 
agricultural element; while almost all the other nationalitif*s are 
in excess, most of them heavily so, in the original states of 1790, 
where they land, and where they are absorbed into the lower grades 
of the industrial organization. Since 18H0 Italians, Russians, Poles, 
Austrians, Bohemians and Hungarians have enormously mcreaserl 
in the immigrant population. Germans, Irish, Bntish, Canadians, 
Scandinavians, Slavs and Italians were the leading elements in 1900. 

In 1790 the negroes were 19-3 % of the. country's inhabitants; 
in iQoo only iid) %. While the growth of the countr\^'s aggregate 
population from 1790 to 1900 was i833'9 %, that of the W'hites was 
2005-9 %, and of the negroes only loOO-; %. 

Certain generalizations respecting the “South” and the 
“North,” the “ Ea. 5 t ” and the “West” are essential to an 
understanding of parts of the history of the past, and of social 
conditions in the present. For the basis of such comparisons 
the country is divided by the census into five groups of states : 
(i) the North Atlantic divi.sion — diiwn to New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania; (2) the South Atlantic division— from Dela- 
ware to Florida (including West Virginia); (3) the North Central 
division— including the states within a triangle tipped by 
Ohio, Kansas and North Dakota; (4) the South Central division 
— covering a triangle tipped by Kentucky, Alabama and Texas ; 
and (5) the Western division-including the Rocky Mountains 
and Pacific state.s. The first and third lead to-day in manu- 
facturing interests; the third in agricultural; tlie fifth in mining. 

Groups 1 and 3 (with the w'estern boundary somewhat indefinite) 
are colloquially known as the " North " and 2 and 4 as the " South " 
The tw'o sections started out with population growths in the decade 
1790-1800 very nearly equal (30*5 and 337 °(,); but in every suc- 
ceeding decade before the Civil War the growtli of the North wa.«j 
greater, and that of the South less, than its increment in the initial 
decade, in the two twenty-year periods after i860 the increases 
of the North were 61 -9 and 487 %; of the South, 48-4 and 
4^’5 °o* 1700 the two sections were of almost equal population; 

in 1890 (and in 1900) the population of the North was practically 
double that of the South. In the decade 1K90-1900 the increase of 
the South exceeded slightly iliat of the North for the first time 
owing to the rapid development in recent years of the southern 
states west of the Mississippi, which only the Wt'stera grou]) has 
cxcec'ded since 1870.** In general the increa.se of the two sections 

2 The number of inhabitants of the North at each census for 
every 1000 in the South was as follows from 1790 to 1900 : 
1004'; 1025; 1092; 1181: 1253; 1455; 1562: 1769; 2057; 1930; 2005; 
19.32. 
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since 1880 has been nearly equal. But while this growth was 
relatively uniform over the South, in the North there was a low 
(often a decreasing) rate of rural and a high rate of urban growth. 
Throughout the 19th century the rates of growth of the North Central 
division and that of the eastern half of the South Central division 
steadily decreased. It is notable that that of the South Atlantic 
group has grown faster since i860 than ever before, despite the Civil 
War and the conditions of an- old settled region : a fact possibly 
, due to the effects of the emancipation of the slaves. 

Comparing now the population of the regions east and west of 
the Mississiippi, we find that the population of the first had grown 
from 3,929,214 111 1790 to 55,023,513 in 1900; and that of the second 
from 97,401 in 1870 to 20,971,062 in 1900. From i860 to 1890 the 
one increased its numbers decennially by one half, and the other 
by under one fifth; but from 1890 to 1900 the difference in growth 
was sUght, owing to a tremendous falling ofi in the rate of growth 
of much of the western and the western states of the North Central 
division. Only an eighth of the country’s total population lived 
in 1900 east of the 96th meridian, which divides the country 
into two nearly equal parts. Although, as already stated, the 
population of the original area of 1790 was passed in 1880 by 
that of the added area, the natives of the former were still in excess 
in 1900. 

Urban and Rural Population . — The five cities of the country that 
had 8000 or more inhanitants in 1790 had multiplied to 231 in 1900. 
Only one of the onginal six (Charleston) was in the true South, which 
was distinctly rural. The three leading colonial cities, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston, grew six-fold in the 18th century, and fifty- 
fold in the next. The proportion of the population living in cities 
seem.s to have been practically constant throughout the 1 8th century 
and up to 1820. The great growth of urban centres has been a 
result of industrial expansion since that time. This growth has 
been irregular, but was at a maximum about the middle of the 
century. On an average throughout the no years, the population 
in cities of 8000 considerably more than doubled every twenty 
years.* The rate of rural growth, on the other hand, fell very 
slowly down to 1860,“ and since then (disregarding the figures 
of the inaccurate census of 1870) has been steady at about half 
the fonner rate. In Rhode Island, in 1900, eight out of every ten 
persons lived in cities of 8000 or more inhabitants; in Massachusetts, 
seven in ten. In New York, New Jersey and Connecticut the city 
element also exceeded half of the population. At the other extreme, 
Mississippi had only 3 ‘,’o of urban citizens. If the limit be drawn 
at a population of 2500 (a truer division) the urban element of Rhode 
Island becomes 95’o %; of Massachusetts, 91*5; of Mississippi, 
77. All the southern states arc still relatively rural, as well to-day 
as a hundred years ago. hhght states of the Union had a density 
in 1900 exceeding 100 persons to the scjuare mile: Ohio (102*0), 
Maryland (120*5), Pennsylvania (140*1), New York (152*6), Con 
noetic ut (187*5), New Jersey (250*3) Massachusetts (348*9) and 
Rhode Island (407-()). 

There arc alnindant statistical indications that the line (be the 
influence that draws it economic or social) between urban centre's 
of'’only 2500 inhabitants and rural districts is much sharper to-day 
than w^as that between the country and cities of 8000 inhabitants 
(the largest had five times that number) in 1790. The lower limit 
is therefore a truer division line to-day. Classifying, then, as 
urban centres all of alxive 2500 inhabitants, three-tenths of the 
total population hved 111 the latter centres in 1880 and four- tenths 
(30,583 411) in 1900; their population doubled 111 these twenty years. 
If one regards the larger units, they held naturally a httlemore of the 
total population of the country— just a third (33*1 ten times 
their proportion of the country's total in 1790) ; and they grew a little 
faster. The same years, however, made apparent a rapid fall, 
general and marked, yet possibly only temporary, in the rate at 
which such urban centres, as well as larger ones, had been gaining 
upon the rural districts; this reaction being most pronounced in the 
South and least so m the North Atlantic states, whose manu- 
* facturing industries are concentrated in dense centres of population. 
Interstate mif^ration is an interesting element in American national 
hfe. A fifth of the total population of 1900 were living in other 
states than those of birth; and this does not take account of tem- 
porary nor of multiple migration. Every state numbers among its 
residents natives of nearly every other state. This movement is 
complicated by that of foreign immigration. In 1900 the percen- 
tage of resident natives varied from 92*7 % in South Carolina to 
15 % in Oklahoma; almost all of the southern states having high 
percentages. 

The percentages of males and females, of all ages, in the 
Hggrogate population of 1900, were 51*0 and 49^0 respectively. The 
corresponding figures for the main elements of the population 
were as follows: for native whites, 50*7 and 49*3; foreign whites, 
54*0 and 46*0; negroes, 49*6 and 50*4. The absolute excess of males 
in the aggregate population has been progressively greater at every 
successive census since 1820, save that of 1870— which followed 
the Civil War, and closed a decade of lessened immigration. The 
relative excess of males in each unit of population has not constantly 
progressed, but has been continuous. In densely settled regions 

^ Average 62*2 % decennisdly. * Average 31*9 % decenmaliy. 


females generally predominate; and males in thinly settled regions. 
In every 1000 urban inhabitants there were, in 1^0, 23 (in 1890 
only 19) more females than in 1000 rural inhabitants. In the 
rural districts, so far as there is any excess of females, it is almost 
solely in the southern cotton belt, where negro women are largely 
employed as farm hands. 

Vttk Statistics, 1900. — The median age of the aggregate popula- 
tion of 1900— that is, the age that divides the population into 
halves — was 22*85 years. In 1800 it was 15*97 years. A falling 
birth-rate, a falling death-rate, and the increase in the number ol 
adult immigrants, are presumably the chief causes of this difference. 
The median age of the foreign-born m igoo wa.s 38*42 years. The 
median age of the population of cities of 25,000 or more inhabitants 
was 3*55 years greater than that of the inhabitants of smaller 
urban centres and rural districts, owing probably in the main to 
the movement of middle-aged native ancf foreign adults to urban 
centres, and the higher birth-rate of the rural districts. The 
median age of the aggregate population is highest in New England 
and the Pacific states, lowest in the South, and in the North Central 
about equal to the country's average. The average age of the 
country's population in 1900 was 26*2 years. The United States 
had a larger proportion (59 ‘i %) within the " productive " age 
limits of 15 and 6u years than most European countries; this being 
due to the immigration of foreign adults (corresponding figure 
^0*3 %)» the productive group among the native whites (55*8 %) 
being smaller than in every country of Europe. The .same is true, 
however, of the population over (lo years of age. 

The death-rate of the United States, though incapable of exact 
determination, was probably between 16 and 17 per 1000 in 1900; 
and therefore less than in most foreign countries. ^ * 

The following statement of the leading causes of death 
during the eleven years 1890-1900 in 83 cities of above 25.000 
population, is given by Dr J. S. Billings ; — 


Average Annua! Death- 
rate per 100 00a Pupttla 
1 Uon (or the of the 

I Sections Indicated. 


1 New England . 

I Middle states . 

I Lake states 
' Southern state.s . 

I West North Central 

Among the statistics of conjugal condition the most striking 
facts are that among the foreign -born the married are more than 
twice as numerous as the single, owing to the predominance of 
adults among the immigrants; and the native whites of foreign 
parents marry late and in much smaller proportion 
than do the native whites of native parentage — the l^arrlMge. 
explanation of wliich is probably to be found in the reaction of the 
first American generation caused on one hand by the high American 
standard of living, and on the other by the relative economic 
independence of women. In 1900 10 % of the males and i 0-9 % 
of the females from 15 to 19 years of age were mamed; from 20 
to 24 years, 2i*() % and 4(>'5 % respectively. Of females above 
15 years of age 31*2 % were single, 5(1*9 married, ii*2 widowed, 
0*5 divorced ; many of the last class undoubtedly reporting them- 
selves as of the others. The corresponding figures for males were : 
40-2, 54'5, 4*6 and 0*3 %. In 1850 there were 5*() persons (excluding 
iihe slave population) in an average American family ; fifty years 
later there were only 4*7 — a declme, which was constant, of ib i %. 
In T790, 5 persons was also the normal family — t.e. the greatest 
proportion {14 %) of the total were of this size; but in 
1900 the model family was that of 3 persons by a more PamllUt, 
decisive proportion (18 %). The nunimum state average of 1790, 
which was 5 4 in Georgia, was greater than the maximum of 1900. 
Within the area of 1790 there were twice as many families in 1900 
as in 1790 consisting of 2 persons, and barely half as many con- 
sisting of 7 and upward ; New England having shown the greatest 
and the South the least decrease. In 1790 about a third and in 
1900 more than one half of all families had less than 5 members. 

The data gathered by the Federal census have never made 
possible a satisfactory and trustworthy calculation of the birth- 
rate, and state and local agencies possess no such data 
for any considerable area. But the evidence is on the “'rth-rele. 
whole cumulative and convincing that there was a remarkable 
falling off in the birth-rate during the 19th century. And it may 
be noted, because of its bearing upon the theory of General Francis 
A. Walker, that the Old South of 1790, practically unaided by 
immigration, maintained a rate of increase at least approximating 
that attained by other sections of the country by native and 
foreign stock combined. 

Not a state of the Union as it existed in 1850 showed an increase, 
during the half-century following, m the ratio of children. Within 
this penod the ratio declined for the whole country from 1600 to 
1100; and it has fallen for the census area of 1790 from 1900 in 
that year to 1400 in 1850 and 1100 in 1900. On the other hand, 
elaborate colonial censuses for New York in 1703 and 1812 show 
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Sections of the 
Country.’ 

Whites under lO Years jicr 
of Total I'opulatiou. 

JOOO 

179 ^’ 

1820. 

1850. 

i8«o. 

IQtlO. 

Area of 1790 .... 

490 

489 

431 

39 <-’ 

35b 

New England .... 

47 « 

443 


3<>9 

291 

Middle .... 

494 

48s 

4<^>5 

338 

320 

Old South 


508 

4O4 

431 

.t02 

Added area 


5.i0 

4<'3 

400 

308 


ratios of lyoo and 2000, and reinforce tlie wu^MOStions of various 
other facts that tin; social as well as the econonue, conditions 111 
colonial times were practically constant 

The decline in the proportion ol children since iSoo has been 
decidedly less in the South (Southern Atlantic and South Central 
states as dcfinod below) than in the JNortli and WtivSt, but in the 
most recent decades the last section has apparently last followetl 
New England in liaving a progressively lesser jiroiiorbon of children. 
In the North , there was little diflereuce in kjoo in the ratios shown by 
city and country distncts, but m the South the ratio m the latter 
was filmost twice tiiat reported for the iorni/or. 

The ducadcs i«4u-t«5o. 18^0-1891) and ihbo-1870 have shown 
much the greater clecrisises in the peroentage of cluldren; and some 
have altribuled this to the alleged heavier immigration of foreigners 
(largely adults) 111 the caw.; of llie two Jormer decadt^s, and tlie 
effects of the Civil War m the third. So also the three <lecades 
immediately succeeding the above showed minimum decreases, 
and this has been attributed to a 8U])po.sed greater l)irthrate 
among the immigrants. 

'J'liesci uucertamUes raise a greater om* of much significance, viz. 
wliat has bei'ii Uu- cause of the reduction in the national .birth-rate 
mdicated by the census figures? jlie (jiieslion has been very 
diflerenlly judged Jii the opinion of General ITaiicis A. Walker, 
supermteiideiit of the ceri.susi's of 1870 and i88u, the remarkable 
fact tliat such ircdiuTion coincided with a cause that wns regarded 
as certain to ijuicken tlie iiurc-asc ol popuhilion, viz. the intro- 
diiilion of a vast body oT firsh yieasant Idood liom JCuroyie, afforded 
pr(»of that in this matter of po])ulation moral are far more potent 
Ilian physical causes. 'I'lu' change, wrote General Walker, which 
produced this falling off horn the traditional rate of increase ol about 
3 per aimuiii. was that Irom the siinplieilv of the earfy limes to 
comparatiw luxury; m\'olving a rise in the standard of living, 
the multiplication of artificial necessities the extension of a paid 
domestic service, the introduction of vvomi’n into factory labour, - 
In his opiTuon the decline in th<' birth rate coincidontlv w’lth the 
increase of immigration, and chiedy in thow.' regions where immigra- 
tion was greatest, was no mere coincidence ; nor was ,such immigrant 
invasion due to a weakening native increase, or economic defence; 
but the decline of tlie. natives was the effect of the incri'ase of the 
foreigiiers, wlwch w'us “ a shock to the principle of popuhdion among 
the native element." Immigration therefore, attording to tliis 
theory, had " amounted not to a reinforcement of our ymynilation, 
but to a replacement ol native by fonugn stock That if tlie 
fortagners had not come, the native eJeinent would long hnve filled 
the places the foreigners u.suqied, 1 entertain ’’ — says General 
Walker " not a doubt " 

It is evident that the characteristics of tfie " farlory age " to 
•which reference Is made above would have acted upon native British 
as upon any other stock; and that it has universally so acted there 
IS abimrlant stati.stical evidence, in l-',urope and even in a land'irf 
such youth aind ample opportunities as Australia. The assnmjrtion 
explicitly made by <icsieral Walker that among tho immigrants 
no influence *v^ y^ excited in restnetion of population, is also 
not only gratmtouj, 'bwtilhhererrtly weak; the European peasant 
who landed. (wiiepe ’the majority have stayed) in th# eastern 
industritd States was thrown suddenly under the influence of the 
foroes just rofeyrdd to; forces possibly of .stronger influence upon 
him than upohi itative Alassos, Wrhich are in general economicany 
and sociaHy mKuro stable. On the whole, the better opinion 
IS probably fh^t pl a 'later autjiority on the vital statistics of the 
country, Dt ■Joihif "Shiivr Billings,’ that tlmugh tho Characteristics 
of modem liie doubtlcBsanflnence the birth-rate somewhat, by raising 
the average age oi marriage, lessening unions, and increasing divorce 
and prostitution, tboif great influence is through the transmutation 
into necessities of the luxuries of sunjiler times; not automatically, 
but in the direction^^;^ an increased resort to means for the pro- 
f ventum of child-bearing. 

Education— In the article Education {United States), and in 
the firtides on the scveml suites, details are given generally of 
the conditions oi Ainefican education. Here the statistics of 
literacy need only be considered. 

In 1900 UHtcrates (that is, persons unable to write, the 

^ Table from Kosaiter, op, at,, p, 103, 

“ See hi» Ih^custimi in Economics and Statistics, il 432, Im- 
BUgratioo and Degradation." 

a the JForwn (Juae, 1693), xv. 467. 


majority of these being also unable to read) constituted nearly 
one-ninth (107 %) of the population of at kasi ten years of 
■age,; but the greatest part of thi.s illiteracy -is due to the negroes 
and the foreign immigrant.s. Since 1880 the proportion of 
illiteracy has steadily declined for all classes, save the foreign- 
born between 1880 and 1890, owing to the beginning in these 
years, on a large scale, of immigration from southern Europe. 
Illiteracy is less among young persons of all clas.ses than in the 
older age-groups, in which the foreign-burn largely fall. This is 
due to the extension of primary education during the last half of 
the 19th (jentiir>\ The older negroes (who were slaves )i3atiirally, 
when compared with the younger, afford the most striking illus- 
tration of this truth. On the other hand, a notable exception is 
afforded by the native whites of native parents, particularly in 
the South, where ichild illiteracy (and child labour) is highest ; 
the dediniug proportion of illiterates shown by tlie age groups 
of this class up to 24 years is apparently due to a will to learn 
late in life. 

'I'hc claBHificalion of tlie illiterate population (above 10 years of 
age) by races shows that tlie Indians (50*2 “f,), negroes (44*5 %), 
Chinese. (39*0 %), Japam«je (i8'3 %), foreign white (13*0 %), native 
while of native parentage (57 %), and native whifjes of foreign 
pareiitb (I'O °,',), are jirogressively more literate. The advantage of 
the last as compared with native whites ol native parentage i.s 
a.pparently owing to the lesser concentration of thesre in cities. The 
jierccntages of illiterate children lor different classes an kjoo were 
a.s tollows : negroes, 30*1; lorcsign whites, native whites of 
foreign parentage, 0*9; native whites of iic tive parentage, 4*4. 
There is a greater diiierence ;m the North than m the South between 
the child illiteracy of the Caucasian and non Caucasian elements; 
also a ranking <ii the different sections of the country according to 
the child illiteracy of one and the other race show s tfliat the negroes 
of the South stand relatively as high as do its whites. All differ- 
ences are le.ssene(J if the comparison be limited to c.hildrt 3 n, and still 
further lessened if also limited to cities. Thus, the jllileracv of 
non Caucasians wa.s 44’5 of their children 30-1 and ot such 
in cities of 25,000 inhabitants, 77 

In the total population of lo years of age and over the female 
acx IS moie illifeidto* than tiie male, but within the age-group 
10 to 24 years the reverse is true. In 1890 females preponderated 
among illiteralcs only m tlie age-group ic.> to 19 years. The excess 
of female illiteracy in the total pojailutioii also decreased within 
tile same period, liom 20 3 to lo-S illiterates in a thou.sarul. The 
tendenev is Iberofoie clctirly t«i>uard an ultimate higher literacy 
for fomales; a natural result where tlie two .sexes enjoy ecpial facilities 
of schooling, and the females grenter leisure. Among the whites 
attending pchool theie waK Htill in tqoo a slight e.xeess of males; 
among tlie negro jiupiLs females were very d<jcidedly m excess. 
In all laces there ha.s been since i.'-kjo, throughout the country, 
a large iuciea.se 111 the proportion of girls among the pujiiks of each 
age-group; and this is particularly true of the group of 15 ycarB 
and upw'ard-* that is of the grammai- schor^l and liigli school age, 
in which girts woie in igoo decidc'dly preponderant. A similar 
tendency i.v .marked in college education. 

Religious Bodies, — According to the national census of reli- 
gious bodies taken in 1906 there were then in the country 186 
dcnoniinatioas rcprc.scnted by 212,230 organisations, 92*2 % 
of which represented 164 bodies which in liistory and general 
character are identified more or less closely with the Protestant 
Reformation or its subsequent development, The Roman 
Catholic Church contributed 5*9 % of the organizations. 
Among otlier denominations the Jewish congregatioias and the 
Latter Day Saint.s were the largest. The immigrant movement 
brings with it many new sects, as, for example, the Eastern 
Orthodox churches (Russian, Servian, Syrian and Greek)|, 
which had practically no existence in 1890, the year of the 
last preceding census of religious bodies. But the growth of 
independent churches is most remarkable, having been sixfold 
since 1890. 

The statistics of communicants or members arc defective, and 
becau.se of the dafterent organization in this respect of different 
bodies, notably of the Protesteats and Roman Catholics, cOrapiarisoa* 
are more or less misleading, Diajqgarding, however, such inoom- 
parabihty, but excluding from tlie number of Roman Catholics 
children under 9 years of age, the total number of cburcli monabors 
waa 3 B, 93 f>, 445 . of whom 61 ’6 % wero Protestants, 567 % Roman 
Catholics and 17 % membet!!* of< other churches. The conrespond- 
ing figures in 1890 were 30*3 (tnd 17 %. Eor the reasons 
juat given these figures do not acDirratelv imheate the rehgionf 
affiliations of the population of the United States, in this, parti- 
cular they very largely understate the number of Hebrews, whose 
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communicants (0-3 %) are heodB of lamiiicB only, and largely of the 
Protestants; wncreas they represent practically the total Roman 
Catholic population above 10 years of age. In comparing tlie figures 
of 1890 with thoi»e of 1906 these cautions are not of force, smce both 
census counts were taken by the same inothods. The membership 
of the Protestant bodies increased in the interval 44-8 %, while 
tliat of the Homan Catholic Church increased 93*5 %* The immi- 
gration from Catholic countries could easily account for (though 
this does not prove that in fact it is the only cause of) this great 
increase of the Roman Catholic body. 

Among the Protestants, the Methodists with 17*5 % of the total 
membcrslup, the Baptists with i^'2, the Lutherans with 0*4, the 
Presbyterians with 5*6 and the Disciples or Christians with 3*5^ 
each of these bodies comprising more than a million members — 
together include ono-half of the total cliurch membership of the 
country, and four-lifths (81-3 %) of all Protestant members. 

The Mctlvodists and ^ptists are much stronger in the South, 
relatively to otliex bodies, than claewhere; the former constituting 
in the South Atlantic states 43-9 % of all church members, and in 
the South Central states 39-5 %. Adding in the Methodists these 
proportions become 7(1*3 and 05*3 %. The Lutherans are relatively 
strongest m the North Central division of the country (13*2 %; 
the Presbyterians in the North Atlantic and Western divisions 
(O‘o %); and the Disciples in the South Central division ((>*i %). 
The Homan Catholics are strongest in the Western division and 
the North Atlantic division, with 49'2 in the former and .sO-Ci % 
111 the latter of all church members: their share in the Nortii Central 
division is 30*9 %. Thus the numerical superiority of the Baptists 
and Methodists in the two southern divisions is complmnentary 
to that of the Roman Catliohcs in the other three divisions of the 
country. New York, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire m the eastern part of the country, Louisiana in tlw* 
south, and New Mexico, Arizona, Caldortiia and Montaaia in the 
western part are distinctively Roman Catholic states, with not leas 
than (j3 “/q of these in the total church body. Racial eieuieuts arc* 
for the most port the explanation. So also the immigration of 
French Canadians and of Irish cxjilains the fact tliat in every .slab* 
of one- time Puritan New England the Roman Catholics were a 
majority over Protestants and all other churches. This was true 
in i8yo of 12 states, whiU* m one other tlie Roman Catholics held 
a plurality; m igoi* the corresponding figures were lO and 20 
'I hc Protestant bodies are more widely and evenly distributed 
throughout the country than are the Roman Cathohes. 

The total value ol church property (almost m its entirety exempt 
from taxation) reported in ioof> was $1,257,575,807, of wluch 
$9 .P‘)i 94^».578 was reported feir Protestant bodich, $292,038,780 
for Konun Catholic bodies, and i!i28,9y4,502 for all other bo(Jies. 

Ocenpaiwns.— persons 10 years or more of age 

nearly two'fifths (38-3 %) of the country's total population — 
were engaged in gainful occtipations in igoo. Occupations 
were reported first for free males in 1850, and since i860 
women workers have been separately reported. Five main 
occupation groups are covered by the census: (1) agriculture, 
(2) professiomi service, (3) doiiiiestic and personal service, 
(4) trade and transportation, (5) manufacture and mechanical 
pursuits. The percentage of all wage-earners engaged in these 
groups in 1900 was 357, 4-3, 19*2, i6'4, and 24 '4 respectively. 
Outside nf these are the groups of miniaag and fishing. 

Although TnanufacUires have increased tremendously of 
recent years— their products representing in 1905 a gross 
total of $14,802,147,087 as compared with $6,309,000,000 for 
those of farms (according to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture)- -agriculture is still the predominant industry of the 
United States, empiloying nearly half of the workers, and 
probably giving subsistence to considerably more than half of 
the -peopie -of the country. 

Turning to the factor of sex, it may be stated that the total number 
of the gainfully employed in 1900 above given included 8o*o of all 
the men and boys, an (3 i8'8 % of all the women and girls in the 
country. The corresponding figures in 1880 were 787 and 14*7 %. 
The proportion of women workers is greatest in the North Atlantic 
group of states (22*1 %) where they are engaged in manufacturing, 
and in the South (23*8) Where negro women are engaged in agri- 
cultural operations. The percentage of such wage-earners is there- 
fore increa^ng much more rapidly in the former region. But in 
all other parts of the country the increase is faster than jn the 'South; 
^ince aside from agriculture, which has long been in a relatively 
stable condition, there is not by any means so irtrong a movement 
of women into Professional services in city districts. The increase 
is universal. Tnere is not a state that does not sliow it. The 
greatest Increase for any seijtion between 1880 and 1900 was that of 
the North Central division from 8*8 to 14*3 %. Merc too both 
factors — farm-life, as in North Dakpta, and manufacturing, as in 
iHiilbis— ^owed their plain influence. 
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4 % of all agricultural labourers were females in 190D (77 in 
1880); but in the South the proportion was much greater — 1(^5 in 
the South Atlantic and 14 9 in the South Central division. In 
professional service 34*2 % (in iHHo. 29*4) were females; the two 
northern sectious showing highest proportions. In the occupa- 
tions of musicians oAd teachers of muatc, and. of sohool-teachots 
and professors (which together account for seven -eighths of profes- 
sional women) women preponderate. The same sex constituted 
ohly 17*5 % (34*6 % in 1880) of the wage-earners of the third group; 
the" South also showing here, as is natural m view of its colour^ 
class, much the highest and the western Uivisam of Staten mncii 
the lowest percentage. Women are m excess m the occupations of 
boarding and lodging house keepers, housekeepers, launderers, 
nurses and midwives, and servants and waiters. These account 
for almost all women in this group; servants and waitresRes make 
up two-thirds of the total. Finally, in the fourth and fifth groups 
tlic percentage of women was lo-O (3 4 m 1880) and x8-5 (i()7 m 
iK8()). In manuCacture.s the South Atlantic states Show a higher 
percentage tlvan the North Central, owing to the element of child- 
labour alreaily indicated. In the third group women greatly pa?e- 
poaderabe in the occupation of stenograplicrs and tyjje-wr iters; 
and in tliose at book-keepers and accountantH, clerks and copyists, 
packers and slnppers, saleswomen (wluch is the largest class), and 
tedegraph and telephone operators they have a large representation 
(13 to 34 %), A groat variation I'xivts in the proportion of tlic sexes 
employed in dUferent manufacturing industries. Of dress-makers, 
miUiners. seamstresses (which to- -ether make up near hall ot the 
total in tins occupation group) more than 9(» % arc woniea. Of 
the makers of paper boxes, of shirts, oollar.s and cufis^ of hosiery and 
knitting mill operatives, of glove-makerH, silk mill -operatives and 
book -binders they arc more than half ; sp alsso oj otlicr textile wo* kers, 
excluding wool anil cotton mill operatives (Un«io last the seconil 
largest group of women workers in manufactures), in wluch occupa- 
tions males are in a sliglit excess. The difttribution of women wage- 
earners m 1900 among tiie great occupaliou groups whs as follows : 
in agricuUure, 18 4 %; professional service, 81 "t, ; doniesLic and 
personal service, 39-4 Ir.wle and transportation, 9 4%; manufac- 
turing au<l mecJiaiiitvil jiiir.mits, 24 7 %, 

Tlio proportion wluch children 10 to 15 yeai's of age engaged in 
gainiiil occupations bore to tlie wliole number of such children was 
in t8«(> 244 % lor males, and 9*0 % for females. Twenty years 
later the corresponding (igiirep wtTo 2(>'i and 10 2 %, In the North 
AtUntic and Nortli OenUal states, notwithstanding tiicir manufactur- 
ing industries, the proportions were much lower (17*1 and 17*0 in 
1900), and they increa.secl very little in the period mentioned, tn 
the Western group the increase was even les.s, and the total (10^9 % 
in 1900) also. But m the South Atlantic and the South Cwdral 
states- -where agriculture, mining and manufacturing have in 
recent decades bcxxuue important— although the increase was ycTy 
slight, the proportions were far above those of the otlier scctiumi, 
both in 1880 and in 190,0, In the former year the ratios were 40*2 
,and 4T'5. m the latter 4r6 and 42 7 %. In Alabama (70*8 % 
in 1880), North and South Carolina, and Arkansas the ratio exceed^ 
50 % LU 1900. 

Naetional -Mulhall has eMiinated the aggregate wealth 

of the United Status m 1790 at $<)2o.uo<i),()00. assigning of tins value 
$479,000,000 to lands and $141,000,000 to buildings and improve- 
ments. It is probable tliat this estimate ns generou.s according to 
the values of that time. But even supposing $1,000,000,000 to be 
a juster estimate according to present-day values, it is probable that 
the increase of this since 1790 has been more than a hundrediold 
a«d since 1850 (since when swch data have been gathered by the 
census) about fifteeufold. The value of farm property increased 
from $3,907,343,580 in 1850 to $20,439,901,164 m 1900. The gross 
value of manat^tures rose in tUe same interval from $1^019, 106, 6«t6 
to $13, Old, 036, 514; of farm p^roducts, from $2,212,540,927 in 1880 
to |6.309 ,o<X).ooo in 1,900. The census estimate of the true value 
of " property " constituting the national wealth was limited iu AQ 
enumeration of 1S50 ifco taxable realty and privately held personalty; 
in 19VO it coveted exempt realty, goveipmont land, aid 
csonporation and public personalty. The estimate of the national 
wealth of 1850 was $7,135,780,228.; in 1904 (made by the census 
office), 1 107,^04,192,410. it may be added that the net ordinary 
revenue of the government was m 1850 $43,592,880, and in 1:909 
|$fgia,324,445; tliat the value of imports rpse irom ^7-48 per 
in 1850 to $10*88 and to |i9*50 in 1909: and of exports from $ 6-23 
to $18-56. The public diht in 7909, loss cash in the Treasury, was 
$fl , 023 , 861 , 53 ®. -S. P*). 

VI.— iKmUSTHlEfi AND CoMMERCB 
Mmuittctures.^ix the colonial period there were b^innings in 
some lines of manufacturing, but the poHcy of the British gov- 
emment was generally hostile and the increase was in$ignificartt. 
In the first decades after the establishment of independence 
the rresources and energies of the natioin were absorbed m the 
task of occupying tiie -vaicant spaces of a continent, «nd silb- 
dmng it to agrichlture; and so long as land wns so 
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that the spreading population easily sustained itself upon the 
fruits of the soil, and satisfied the tastes of a simple society 
with the products of neighbourhood handicrafts, there was no 
incentive to any real development of a factory economy. This 
has been, for the most part, a development since the Civil 
War. 

No attempt was made in the census enumerations of 1790 and 
1800 to obtain statistics of manufactures. In 1810 Congress 
provided for such a report, but the results were so imperfect 
that there was never published any summary for the country, 
nor for any state. Nor were the data secured in 1820 and 
1840 of much value. Since 1850, however, provision has 
been made on an ample scale for their collection, although 
the constant modifications of the schedules under which the 
statistics were arranged makes very difficult comparisons of 
the latest with the earlier censuses. 

From 1850 to 1900 lairly full industrial statistics were gathered 
as a part of each decennial census. In 1905 was taken the first of 
a new series of special decennial censuses of manufactures, m which 
only true factories — that is, establishments producing .standardized 
products intended for the general market— were included, and mere 

neighbourhood " (local) establishments of the hand trades were 
excluded. Without corrections, therefore, the figures of earlier 
censuses are not comparable with those of the census of 1905. Thus 
of 512,254 establishments included in the reports of 1900, six-tenths, 
employing it 2 % of the total number of wage-earners and producing 
12-3 of the total value of all manufactures, must be omilted as 
" neighbourhood ” establishments in order to make the following 
comparison of the results of the two enumerations of 1900 and 1905. 
The magnitude in 1905 of each of the leading items, and its increase 
since 1900, then appear as follows ; number of factories, 216,262, 
increase 4-2 % ; capital invcvStod, $12, (>86, 265, 673, increase 41-3 % ; 
salaries, $574,761,231, increase 5o‘q %; total wages, $2,009,735,799, 
increase 29-9 % ; miscellaneous expenses, $1,455,010,473. increase 
607% ; cost of materidls, $8,503,g4g,75(), increase 29-3% ; value 
of products, including custom work and repairing (m such factories), 
$14,802,147,087, being an increase of 297 Of the last item 
$ 1,269,757,067 represented the value of the products of rural factories 
(that is. those in cities of under 8000 inhabitants). The increase 
of the different items during the five years was greater in every case 
in the rural than in tlv* urban factories, d'here was a very slight 
decline in the number of child labourers both in city and country, their 
total number in 1905 being 159,899 and in 1900 161.276. The total 
wages ])aid to children under iT) years, however, which was m 1905 
$2 7,f)88,207, increased both in the city and, especially, in the country, 
and was 13-9 % greater in 1900 than five years earlier. In tlio 
same period there was an increase of i6'0 % in the number and of 
27'5 °o in the wages of women workers of i() years (and upwards) 
01 age. 

Deducting from the total value of manufactured products 
in T905 the cost of partially manufactured materials, including 
mill supplies, a net or true value of $9,821,205,387 remains. 
I’artially manufactured articles imported for use in manufactures 
arc not included. Deducting from this the cost of raw materials 
and adding the cost of mill supplies, tlie result — $6,743,399,718 
— is the value ad,ded to materials by manufacturing processe.s. 

The extent to which manufactures arc controlled by large factories 
is shown by the fact that although in 1905 only it ’ 2 % of the total 
number repottcfl products valued at $100,000 or over, these estab- 
lishments controlled *8i;.5 of the capital, employed 71 '6% of 
the wage eamers^Od produced 79-3 % of the value of th^c products, 
of all esiablisht^fe^tg rqp^ted. 52*3 % of the total number, employ^ 
ing 66*3 %/)f airw^e-eamers, and producing 697 % of the total 
product-vaatie, jyeifc m urban cefntres. 

Only six eitapfishments in a thousand employed as many as 500 
workers, and^nly’tw®- in a thousand emplo^^d as many as 1000 
workers. CoHo^ mills are most numerous in the last class of estab- 
lishments. ^ w^^]?jmknufacture of lumber and timber gave employ- 
ment to the Iargest-*total number of workers; and this industry, 
together with those of foundry and machine shops (including 
locomotives, stoves, and furnaces), cotton goods (including small 
wares), railwify car and rojiair shops, and iron and steel, were (in 
order) the five greatest employers of labour. 

Measured by thtf^^ross value of products, wholesale ^slaughtering 
meat packing was the most important industry in 1905. The 
products were valued $801,757,137. In each of four other 
industries the products jexceeded m value five hundred millions ol 
dollars, namelv, those oJ foundry and machine .shops, flour and grist 
mills, iron and steel, and lumber and timber. In one other, cotton 
goods, the value was little less. These six industries contributed 
27 2 % of value of all manufactured products. Both in 1905 
and in 1900 the group of industries classed as of food and kindred 
products tiuAeld,, first in the cost of materials used and the value 
of products; the group of iron and steel ranking first in capital and 
in wages pa^d; and textiles in the number of wage-earners employed. 

The close relation of majiufacturcs to agriculture is reflected in 
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the fact tliat, of the raw materials used. 79*4 % came from the farm. 
The remainder came from mines and quarries, 15-0 % ; forests, 
5*2^%; the sea, 0-4 %. 

Four states — New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Mas.sachusetts 
— each manufactured in 1900 products valued at over $1,000,000,000; 
New York exceeding and Pennsylvania attaining almost twice 
that sum. The manufacture of some products is highly localized. 
Thus, of silk goods, worsteds, the products of blast furnaces, of 
rolling mills and steel works, glass, boots and shoes, hosiery and knit 
goods, slaughtering and meat products, agricultural implements, 
woollens, leather goods, cotton goods and paper and wood pulp, 
four leading states produce in each case from 88*5 %, m the case 
of silk goods, to 58-6 % in the case of pulp. 

M. G. Mulhall {Industry and Wealth of Nations, 1896) assigned 
fourth place to the United States in 1880 and first place in 1894 h' 
the value of manufactured productfi, as compared with other 
countries. I'aul Leroy-Beaulieu {Les Etats-Ums Sidcle, Paris, 
1904) would assign primacy to the Uniterl States as far back as 1885. 
Since the English hoard of trade estimated the exports of Briti.sli 
manufactured pods at from 1 7 to 20 % of the industrial output 
of the United Kingdom in 1902, this would indicate a manufactured 
product hardly two-thirds as great as that of the true factory estab- 
lishments of the Unib'd States m igoo. But exact data for com- 
parison do not exist for other countries than the United States. In 
the production of pig iron, the share of the United States seems to 
have been m T850 about one-eighth and that of Great Britain one- 
half of the world's product ; while in 1903 the respective shares were 
38-8 and i 9'3 ^’o’, and Germany’s also slightly exceeded the British 
output. In the manufacture of textiles the United States holds 
the second place, after Great Bntain; decidedly second in cottons, 
a close competitor with (ireat Britain and France in woollens, and 
with France in silks. In the manufacture of food products the 
United States holds a lead that is the natural result of imnieiist* 
advantages in the production of raw materials. No other coiintr>' 
produces half so much of leather. In the dependent industry of 
boots and shoes her position is commanding. These facts give an 
idea of the rank ot the country among the manufacturing countries 
of the world. The basis of this position is generally considered to 
be, partly, immense natural resources available as materials, and, 
partly, an immense home market. 

I'or Agriculture, SCO: the article Agrtcultitre; for Fisheries, soe 
Feshery; and for Forestry, see Forests and Forestry. 

Minerals. — In i()i9’the erection of *' works ” for smelting the ores 
of iron was begun at Falling Creek, near Jamestown, Va , and iron 
appears to have been made in 1620; but the enterjirise was stopped 
by a general massacre of the settlers in that region. In i()43 the 
business of smelting and manufacturing iron was begun at Lynn, 
Mass., where it was successfully carried on, at least up to 1671, 
furnishing mo.st of the iron used in the colony. From the middle 
of the 17th century the smelting of this metal began to be of impor- 
tance in Massachusetts Bay and vicinity, and by the close of the 
century there had been a large number of ironworks e.stablislied 
in that colony, which, for a century after its settlement, was the chief 
seat of the iron manufacture in America, bog ores, taken from the 
bottom of the ponds, being chiefly used. Early in the i8th century’’ 
the industry began to extend over New England and into New Jersey, 
the German bloomery forge being employed for reducing the ore 
directly to bar iron, and by the middle of that century it had taken 
a pretty firm hold in the Atlantic colonies. About 1789 there were 
fourteen furnaces and thirty-four forges m operation in Pennsylvania. 
Before the separation of the colonies from the mother country, the 
manufacture of iron had been extended through all of them, with 
the possible exception of Georgia. As early as 1718 iron (both pig 
and bar) began to be sent to Great Britain, the only country to wliicli 
the export was permitted, the annual amount between 1730 and 
T775 varying ordinarily between 2000 and 3000 tons, but in one 
year (1771) rising to between 7000 and 8000 tons. 

The first metal other than iron mined by whites within the territory 
of the United States was lead, the discovery of which on the American 
continent vras recorded in 1621. The first English settlers on the 
Atlantic bartered lead of domestic origin with the Indians in the 
17th century, and so did the French in the Upper Mississippi valley. 
The ore of the metal occurring in the Mississippi basin- -galena — is 
scattered widely and in large quantities, and ncing easily smelted 
by the roughest possible methods was much used at an early date. 
In the second half of the i8th century, during the period of French 
and Spanish domination in the valley, lead was a common medium 
of exchange, but no real mining development took place. Copper 
was the next metal to be mined, so far as is known. The first 
company began work about 1709, at Simsbury, Conn. The ore 
obtained there and in New Jersey seems to have been mostly 
shipped to England. A few years later attempts i^ere made to 
work mines of lead and cobalt in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

The first mining excitement of the United States dates back to 
the discovery of gold by the whites in the southern states, along 
the eastern border of the Appalachian range, in Virginia, and in 
North and South Carolina. The existence of gold in that region 
had been long known to the aboriginal inhabitants, but no attention 
was paid to this by the whites, until about the beginning of the 
r9th century, when nuggets were found, one of which weighed 28 ft. 
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From 1824 the search for gold continued, and by 1829 the business 
had become important, and was attended with no little excitement. 
In 1833 21*^^ ^^^34 amount annually obtained had risen to fully 
a million oi dollars. A rapid development of the lead mines of the 
west, both in Missouri and on the Upper Mississippi in the region 
where Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois adjoin one another, took place 
durin'^ the first quarter of the 19th century, and as early as 1820 
or 1827 the amount 01 this metal obtained had risen to nearly 10,000 
tons a year. By this time the making of iron had also becop-e 
important, the production for 1828 biin.g estimated at 130,000 
tons. 

In 1820 the fir.st cargo ol anthracite coal was shipped to Phila- 
delphia. From 1 830 the increase in the production was very rapid, 
and in 1841 the annual shipments from the Pennsylvania anthracite 
region had nearly reached i.ooo.tioo tons, the output of iron at 
that tinv being estimated at about 300,000 tons. The develop- 
ment of tlie coal and iron interests, and the increasing importance 
of the gold product ol the Appalachian auriferouh belt, and also of 
the lead product of the Mississippi valley, led to a more generai 
and decided interest 111 geology and mining; and a^mut 1830 geo- 
logical surveys of several of the Atlantic states were begun, and 
more systematic explorations for the ores of the metals, as well as 
for coal, were carried on over all parts of the country then ojien to 
settlement. An important step was taken in 1844, when a cession 
of the region on the south shore of Lake Superior was obtained from 
the Chippewa Indians. Here explorations for copper immediately 
began, and for the first time in the United States the business of 
mining for the metals began to be developed on an extensive scale, 
with suitable appliances, and with financial success. An event of 
still greater iniportance took place almost immediately after the 
value of the cop]ier region m question had been fully ascertainerl. 
This was the demonstration of the fact that gold existed in lar^.e 
quantities along the western slo])e of tlie Sierra Nevada of California. 
In five years from the discovery of gold at Coloma on the American 
River, the yield from the auriferous belt of the Sierra Nevada had 
risen to an amount estimated at between sixty-five and seventy 
millions of dollars a year, or five times as much as the total 
production of this metal throughout the world at the beginning 
of the century. 

The following details show the development of the mineral re 
sources of the country’ at the middle of the iglh century, in 

the shipments of anthracite amounted to nearly 3,500,0( 0 
idti those ol Cumberland or semi 'bituminous coal were 

laauateioE 200, ouo tons. The yearly production of pig iron 

had risen to between 500, 000 and 600,000 tons. The 
annual yield of gold in the Appt.!'iciuan belt had fallen oft to about 
?50o,ooo in value, that of California had risen to 3^6,000,000, 
and was rapidly approaching the epoch of its culmination 
(i 85I-i8‘)3). No silver was obtained in the country, except what was 
seyiarated from the native gold, that mined m California containing 
usually from 8 to 10 % of the less valuable metal. The ore of 
uuircury had been discovered in California before the epoi'.h of the 
gold excitement, and was being extensively worked, the yield m 
the year 1850-1851 being nearly 2,000,000 lb. At this time the 
copjier mines of Lake Superior were being successfully develojied, 
and nearly boo tons of metallic copper were produced in 1850. At 
many points in the Appalachian bolt attempts hud been made to 
work mines of copper and lead, but with no considerable success. 
About the middle of the century extensive works were erected at 
Newark, New Jersey, for the manufacture of the oxide of zinc for 
paint ; about 1100 tons were produced in 1852. The extent and 
value of the deposits of zinc ore in the Saucon valley, Pennsylvania, 
had also just become known in 1850. The lead production of the 
Missouri mines had for some years been nearly stationary, or had 
declined slightly from its former importance; wliile that of the upper 
Mississippi region, which in the years just previous to 1850 had 
risen to from 20,000 to 25,000 tons a year, was declining, having 
ift-1850 sunk to less than t 8,000 tons. 

At the end of the century, in only fifty years, the United States 
had secured an easy first place among the mineral-producing countries 
of the world. It held primacy, with a large margin, 
t copper, the minerals 

® ® most important in manufactures; in gold its output 
IttduatHea second only to that of South Afri(',a (though practi- 
cally eciualled by that of Australia) ; and in silver to 
that of Mexico. Although the data are in general incomplete upon 
which might be based a comparison of the relative standing of 
different countries in the production of minerals of lesser impor- 
tance than those just mentioned, it was estimated by M. G. Mumall 
{Ifidustries and Wealth of Nations, edition of 1896, pp. 34-35) that 
Great Britain thep produced approximately one- third, tlie United 
States one- third, and all other countries collectively one- third of 
the minerals of the world in weight. 

TJic leading products, as reported by the Geological Survey for 
Kjo;, w'ere as follows ; coal, $614,798,898 (85.604,312 tons of anthra- 
cite coal; 394,759,112 of bituminous); petroleum, $120,106,749; 
natural gas, $54,222,399; iron ore, $131,990,147 (pig iron, 
$529,9.')8.<5 ^o): copper, refined, $173,799,300; gold, coinage value, 
4.35, 700; building-stone, $71,105,805; silver, commercial value, 
$37,299,7'>^; refined, $38,707,590; and zinc, refined, $26,401,910. 


The North Atlantic and the North Central census groups of statee 
(that lb, the territory east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
rivers, and north ol Maryland) produced two- thirds of the total 
output. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, West Virginia, Califorma, 
Colorado, Montana, Michigan, New York and Missouri woic the 
ten states of greatest absolute production in 1907. The rank relative 
to area or population is of course dillcrcnt. Those which, according 
to the bureau of the census, produced $1000 or over per sq. m. 
in 1902 were Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia; $500 to $1000, 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Vermont and Massachusetts. Seventeen 
states produced from $100 to $500 per sq. m. 

The total minei\il output for the decade 1899-1908 according to 
the United States Geological Survey was as follows ; — 


Year. 

Total Value 
of Products. 



Value of 
Non-metallic 
Products. 

Value of 
Metallic 
Products. 

1908 

$ 



1,595.670,186 

1,045.497.070 

549,923,116 

1907 

2,071 ,607,964 

1,167,705,720 

903,802,244 

i9o(> 

L 902 , 517, 565 

1,016,206,709 

886,1 10,856 

19^5 

1,623,028,720 

921,075,619 

702,453,101 

1904 

1,361,067,554 

S 59, 3 8 3. 604 

501,099,950 

1903 I 

1,491,928,980 

793,962,609 

624,318,008 

1902 

1,323,102,717 

617,251,154 

642,258,584 

1901 

1,141,072,309 

567,318.592 1 

518.260,259 

1 qoo 

1,107,020,352 

512,195,262 i 

550,425,286 

1899 

Loi 4,355,705 

446,090,251 1 

525,472.981 


The vastly greater part of mineral productb arc used in manufac- 
tiire.s within the United Slates, and only an insignificant part (for 
example, 2*47 % in 1902) is exported in the crudt' form. 

Coal exi.sts in the United States in large quantity in each of its 
imiiortant varieties : anthracite, or hard coal ; bituminous, or soft 
coal ; and lignite ; aiiJ in various int(jrmcdiate and 
special grades. Ck'ologically the anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coals mainly belong to the same formation, the Carboniferous, 
and this is especially iriu* of the better qualities; tliough it is stated 
by the United States Geological Survey that the geologic age of the 
coal beds ranges from Carboniferous in the Appalachian and 
Mississippi valley provinces to Mi»xene (Tertiary) on the Pacific 
coast, and that the (juality of the coal varies only to a very uncertain 
degree with the geologic age. The following estimates rest upon 
the same autliority : (i) total area underlaid by coal measures, 
496,776 sq. m., of which 250,531 are credited to anthracite ana 
bituminous, 97,6.3^ to sub-bituminous and 148,609 to lignite ; 
(2) total original coal supply of the country, 3,076,204,000,000 
short tons, including 21,000,000,000 tons of anthracite in Pennsyl- 
vania, and small amounts elsewhere (semi-anthracite and 
semi-bituminous), 650,157,000,000 tons of sub-bituminous and 
743,590,000,000 tons of hgnitc ; (3) easily accessible coal still avail- 
able, 1,992,979,000,000 tons; (4) available coal accessible with 
difficulty, 1,153,225,000,000 tons. 

The total prociuction of coal from 1814 (the year in which anthracite 
was hr.st mined in l^ennsyJvaiiia) to 1908 amounted to 7.280,940,265 
tons, which represented an exhaustion — addmg 50 % for waste in 
mining and preparation— of 11,870,049,900, or four-tenths of 1 % 
of the supposed original supply. 

^ 1820 the total production was only 3^50 tons. In 1850 it 
was already more than 7,000,000 And since then, while the 
population increased 230 % from 1850 to 1900, the production of 
coal increased 4,084 %. At the same time that the per capita 
consumption thus ro.se in 1907 to 5*6 tons, the waste was 
estimated by the National Conservation Commission at 3’o tons per 
capita. This waste, however, is decreasing, the coal" abandoned 
m the mine having averaged, in the beginning of mining, two or 
three times the amount taken out ; and the chief part of the remain- 
ing waste Is in imperfect combustion in furnaces and fire-boxes. 
Thus, notwithstandmg the fact that the supposed supply still avail- 
able at the close of 1908 was 73O9 times the production of that year, 
and 4913 times tlie exhaustion such proauction represented, so 
extraordinary has been the increased con.sumption of the country 
that, in the opinion of the Geological Survey (^907), “ if the rate of 
increase that has held for the last fifty years is maintained, the 
supply of easily available coal will be exhausted before the middle 
of the next centun' " (a.d. 2050). 

In 1870 both Gicat Britain and Germany exceeded tlie United 
States in the production of cod. Ciermany was passed in 1871 
(definitively in 1877) ; Great Britain in 1899. Since 1901 the United 
States has produced more than one-third of the world's output. 

Coal was produced in 1908 in 30 states out of the 46 of tlie Union; 
and occurs also in enormous quantities in Alaska; 690,438 men were 
employed in this year in the coal mines. Pennsylvania (i 17,179,527 
tons of bituminous and 83,268,754 of anthracite) , Illinois (47,659,690), 
West Virginia (41,897,843), Ohio (26,270,639), Indiana (12,314,^0) 
and Alabama (11,604,593) were the states of greatest production. 
The production of each was greater still in 1907. 

The total output amounted to 415,842,692 short tons, valued at 

xxviL 21 
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1^^2.314,117 in 1908; and to 480, 363, 424 tons, valued at $614,798,898 
in 1909. Pennsylvania produced three-fourths of the total output 
of the country in 1860, and since 1900 slightly less than one-half. 
(Tp to 1870 there was more anthracite mined in Pennsylvania than 
bituminous in the whole cou^tI3^ but sinc.c that year the production 
of the latter has become vastly the greater; the totals m 1907, in 
'yhich year each stood at its maximum, being 83,208,754 and 
332,573,944 tons respectively. 

Inasmuch as the present production is not considered locally-— 
and with more or less justice — as at all indicative of the wealth in 
coal of the respective states, it may be said that according to esti- 
mates of the Geological Survey the following states are credited 
with the deposits indicated of true bituminous coal, including local 
admixtures of anthracite, the figures being millions of short tons : 
Colorado, 29f>,272; Illmois, 240 ooo; West Virginia, 231,000; Utah, 
j9(),4o 8; Pennsylvania, 112,574; Kentucky, 104.028; Ohio, 80,028; 
Alabama (>8.903; Indiana, 44,100; Missouri, 40,000; New Mexico. 
30.805; Tennessee, 25.005; Virginia. 2T.O00; Michigan, 12.000; 
Maryland, 8,044; Texas, 8.000, Kansas, 7.022; and Montana. 

5 000; with lesser deposits in otlier states. At the same time there 
are efkimated deposits of sub-bituminous coal, isolated or mixed 
with bituminous, amounting to 75-408 millions of tons in Colorado 
(which lb probably the richest coal area of the country); and in 
other states as follows; Wyoining, 423,952 millions of ions; 
New Mexico, 132,975; Washington, 20,000; Montana. i8,5(>o; 
California and Oregon, i.ooo each; and lessor amounts elsewhere. 
Fmallv, of true lignite bc'ds or of lignite mixed with snb-bitimunous 
qualities, the states of North Dakota. Montana, Texas and South 
Dakota are credited with deposits of 500,000; 23.000; 

and 10.000 millions of ions respectively. But it is to be re- 
membered that the amount and the fuel value of both the lignite 
and, to a lesser degree, the sub- bituminous coals, is uncertain to a 
high degree. 

Petroleum, according to the report of the National Conservation 
Commission in 1908, was then the sixth largest contributor to the 
_ , nation’s mineral wealth, himishing about one-sixteenth 

Petroleum, p,^yii,ced in 1908 in sixteen 

states. This productive area is divided by the United States 
Geological Survey into six “ fields " (in addition to some scattering 
states) with reference to the quality of oil that iliey produce, 
such quality determining their uses. The Appalachian held (Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Ohio, West Virginia and IVnnessee) produces 
oil rich in paraffin, practically free from sulphur and <asphalt, 
and >’*i»'lding the largest percentage of gasoline and illuminating | 
oils. ' This IS the highest grade crude oil produced in the world. 
The California held produces oil characterized by much asphalt 
and little or no paraffin, and is low in volatile constituents. The 
Lima (Ohio)-Inaiana, the Illinois, the Mid -Continent (Kansas, 
Oklahoma and northern Texas) and the Gulf (Texas and Louisiana) 
fields produce oils containing more or less of sulphur and asphalt 
between the extremes of the two other fields ]ust mentioned. The 
geological conditions of the different fields, and the details of the 
compasition of the oils yielded, are exceedingly varied, and their 
study has been little more than begun. 

In 1859. when tlie total output of the country is supposed to have 
been only barrels of oil. production was confined to Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. Ohio, West Virginia and California mipeared 
as producers in 1876. Kentucky and Tennessee in 1883, Colorado 
in 1887. Indiana in <889. along with Illinois, Kansas. Texas and 
Mis.souri, Oklahoma in 1891, Wyoming in 1894, and. lastly. Louisiana 
in 1902.’ From 1859 to 1876 the Appalachian field yielded 100 % 
of the total QUtput of the country; in iqo8 its share had fallen to 
I v9 %. In the name period of 50' years the yearly output rose from 
2oiSb to jr 7^572,470 .barrels (134,717,580 in 1905) and to a grand 
total Of T,9lf),f8<^,^2 barrels,! worth $1,784,583.94.1. or more than 
half the value of all. the gold, and mora than the cwnmercial value 
6f all^e silver produced in the country since t 792 . The production 
in *1908 e^teteded in value the output of both metals. Deducing 
from tlit figures.of production since 1859 an equation of increase, 
one ihd* that .in each nine years as much oil has been produced 
as in.^pwjdmg yearg together , and in recent years the factor of 
incr«^$8”Ms brert higher 9o rapid has bcenl;he extension of the 
yielding' areas, so diverse the fate of many fields, so shifting their 
relative rank in output, that the outlook from year to year as regards 
all these •elomchts is too uncertain to admit of definite statements 
rr^pecting the relative importance of the five fields already men- 
tioned. Tho4(ftal output of these, it may be stated, from 1901 to 
1O08- "umting the yield of the Illinois to the Lima-lndiana field 
(since their statistics were long so united, until their industrial 
differences becam<i api'iarent) . and adding a sixth division for the 
production of scattered areas of production — was as follows : 
Appalachltin, 235.999,859; Lima-lndiana- TUmois, 219,609.347; Mid- 
ConTinont, ^36 ’i 48.892; Gulf. 159.520,300; California, 27,931,(187; 
and others. 3,367,666; the leading producers in 1907-1908 being 
the Mid^Continent and the California areas. 

The world's output of oil was trebled between 1885 and 1895, 
guadruTiled*betwe«i 1885 and 1900. In this increase the United 
Staten nhd the largest share. So recently as 1902 the output of the 


United States was little greater than that of Kuana (the two yieldiig 
91 '4 % of the world’s product), but this advantage has liince then 
been greatly increased, so that the one has produced 63*1 and 
the other 21-8 % of the total output of the world. In 1908 the 
Geological Survey issued a prehmiuaiy map of the then known area* 
productive of oil and natural gas in the United States, estimating 
the extent of the former at 8850 and of the. latter at 9305 sq. m. 
The supply of oil in this area was estimated at from 15,000.000 000 
to 20,000,000,000 barrels; and the National Conservation Com- 
mission of 1908 expressed the opinion that in view of the rapid 
increase of production and the enormous loss through misuse the 
supply cannot be expected to last beyond the middle ol this 
century. 

Natural gas, as a source of light and for metallurgical purposes, 
became important in the mid-cighties. In recent yeais its use lor 
industrial pm poses has lessened, and for domestic pm*- ^ ^ 
poses increased. The existence of outflows or siirings 
of gas in the region west of the Alleghanies had long been known, 
and much gas was used for illuminating purposes m Fredonia, New 
York, as early as 1821. Such gas is a more or less general con- 
comitant of oil all through the petroleum- bearing areas of the 
country. The total output of the country rose from a value of 
$215,000 in 1882 to one of $34,1^40,374 in 1908, with several fluctua- 
tions up and down in lliat interval. Pennsylvania, with a product 
valued at $155,620,395 from 1899 to igo8, West Virginia with 
$84,955,496, Ohio with $48,172,450 and Indiana with $46,141,553 
were the greatest producers of the Union. 

The National C.onsei-vation Commission in 1908 estimated the area 
of the known gas liclds of the country at 9000 sq. m.; the portaon 
of their yield m 1907 that was utilized at 400,000,000,000 cub. ft.; 
and the waste at an equal amount — more than i.ooo.ooo.ooo of 
cub. 11. daily, or enough to .supply ail the cities in the United States 
of above 100,000 ]iopulation. 

(Jf other non-metallic mineral substances, apart from coal, petro- 
leum and natural gas, little need be said in detail. Stone is of the 
greatest actual importance, the v^alue of the quarry output, includ- 
ing some prepared or manufactured product, such as dressed and 
crushed stone, averaging $65,152,312 annually in 1^4-1908. 
Limestone is by far the largest element, and with granite malces 
up two- thirds of the total value. Vermont, Pennsylvania and New 
York are the leading producers. In this, as in otiicr cases, actual 
product may indicate little regarding potential resources, and still 
less regarding the distributio’^ of these throuj^out the Union. 
Glass lind Other sands and gravel ($13,270,032), lime ($11 091,186), 
phosphate rock ($10, 653, 558), salt 53.6.12), natural mineral 
waters ($7,287,269), sulphur ($6 6^,215, almost wholly from Louisi- 
ana), slate ($6,316,817), gypsum ($4,138,560), clay ($2,599,981)), 
asphalt ($1,888,881), talc and soapstone ($1,401,222), borax 
($975,000, all from California), and pynte ($857,113) were the next 
most important products in 1908. It may be noted that the output 
in almost every item of mineral production was considerably greater 
jn T907 than in 190H, and the isolated figures of the latter year are 
of little interest apart from showing in a general way the relative 
commercial importance of the products named. In the yield of 
gypsum, phosphate rock and salt the United States leads the world. 
In sulphur it is a close cecond to Sicily. Phosphate rock is heavily 
exported, and in the opinion of the National Conservation Com- 
mission of 1908 the supply cannot long satisfy the increaaing demand 
for export, which constitutes a waste of a pi ecious natural resource. 
Other minerals whose production may be found slated in detail 
in the annual volume on Mineral Re$mrces of the United States 
Geological Survey are; natural pigments, felspar, white mica, 
graphite, fluorspar, arsenic, quartz, barytes, bromine. Some dozens 
of varieties of precious stones occur widely. Of building. stone, 
clay, cement, lime, sand and salt, the country's supply was esti- 
mated by the National Conservation Commission of 1908 to be 
"ample." 

In 1907 iron ore was mined for blast-furnace use in twenty-nine 
states only, but the ore occurs in almost every state of the Union. 
As nearly as can be e.stimated from imperfect statistics, 
the total ore production of the country rose steadily from 
2,873,400 long tons in i8()0 to 51,720,619 tons m 1907. The United 
States became practically independent of foreign ore imports during 
the decade 1871' to 1879. The iron-producing area of the country may 
be divided, with regard to natural geographic, historic and trade 
considerations, into Tour districts : (r) the Lake Superior district, 
embracing the states of Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin; (2) 
the southern district, embracing the triangle tipped by Texas, 
Maryland and Georgia; (3) the northern district, embracing the 
triangle tipped by Ohio, New Jersey and Massachusetts, plus the 
states of Iowa and Missouri; (4) the western district, which 
includes the states of the Rocky Mountain region and Pacific coast. 
Of these distncts the I.ake Superior region— -which embraces the 
Marquette range (wened in 1854), the Menominee (1872), the 
(^gebic (1884), the Vermilion (1884) and the Mesabi (1892)— first 
attracted exploration about 1844, when the copper depoaits of the 
same region were ofiened, and produced from 1854 to 1908 a total 
of 410,239,551 long tons, of which 341,036,883 were mined in the 
period 1*88^1908. From the Meaobi range alone, opened in 1892, 
no less than 1^,743,661 long tons were taken np b 1908. The 


* Barrels of 42 gallons. 
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4litre of the whole district for some years past has been practically 
four-fifths of the total output ol the country; aod together with 
the yifiid of the southern district, more Uian <)o %. Minnesota 
alone produces more than half of the same total, haNdng multiplied 
bta: product since 1889 more than 33 tmics. Michigan held 
first place in output until 1901. Alabama is tlie tlurd great pro- 
ducer of the Union, and with tlie other two made up in 1907 more 
th^ four-fifths of the country's total. In 1907 the product ot 
Minnesota (28,909, (>58 Jong tons) was greater than that of 
Germany (with Lu3:einburg), and nearly twice the production ri Great 
Britain. 

Of the two classes of iron minerals as ores of that metaJ, 
namely, oxides and ©arbunates, the latter furnish to-day an insig- 
nificant proportion of the country's product, although such ores 
were the basis of a considerate part of the early iron industry, and 
oven 80 late as 1889 representjed one- thirteen 1h of the total. Of the 
oxides, various forms of the brown ores in locations iiciar to the 
Atlantic coast were the chief basis of the early iron industries. 
Magnetites were also early employed, at first in Catalan forges, m 
which by means of a direct process the metal was secured from the 
ores and forged into blooms without being cast; later they were 
smelt (*d in blast furnaces. But m the recent and great development 
of the iron industry the red haematite ores have been overwhelmingly 
predominant. From i88g to 1Q07 the average yearly jKTcentages 
of the red haematite, brown ores, magnetite ana carbonate in the 
total ore production were respectively 82*4, io*i, 7-1 and 0*4. In 
the census ol 1870 the share of the three varieties appeared almost 
equal; in 1889 that of the red ores had risen to near two- thirds of 
the total. The red and brown ores arc widely distributed, every 
state in the Union in 1Q07, save Ohio and Noiili Carohiia, producing 
one or both. Magnetite production was confined to mountain 
regions in the east and west, and only in Ohio were carbonates 
mined. 

An investigation was made in iyo8 for the National Conservation 
C-omniLssion of the ore reset ves ot the country. 'I'Uis report was made 
by Dr C. W. Hayes of the Geological Survt'y. With the reservations 
■that only in the case of certain red haematite bedded deposits 
can any estimate be made of relative accuracy, say within 10 % ; 
that the concentration deposits of brown ore can be estimated only 
with an accuracy represented by a factor varying between <>*7 and 
3; and tliat the great Liikc Superior and the less knowm Adii'ondad; 
deposits can be estimated within 15 to 20%, the total supply of the 
country was estimated at 79,594,220,000 long tons— 73,210,415,000 
of winch were credited to ’haematite ores and 5,054,673,000 to 
magnetite. Almost 95 % is believed to lie about Lake Superior. 

The output of pig iron and steel in 1907 was 25,781,361 and 
23,302,594 long tons respectively. It is believed that the first 
atocl made in the United States was made m Connecticut in 1728. 
Cmcible steel was first miooesslully produced in 1832, Bessemer 
and open-hearth in 1664. Penasylvama, Ohio, Illinois, Alabama 
and New York are the leading states in pi od notion. 

The waslung of the high or Tertiary gravels by the hydraulic 
process and the working of mines in the solid rock did not, on the 
- whole, compensate for the diminished yield of the 

OiMMaa ordinary placer and river diggings, so that the produce 

* of gold in California continued to fall off, and by i80u 

had decreased to about half what it had been ten years before. 
Discoveries in other Gorddlleran terri tones, notably in Montana 
and Idaho, made up, howerer, in part for the deficiency of Cali 
fomia, so that m i860 the total amount of gold produced in the 
United States was esiimated at not less than $45,000,000. In the 
latter part of the decade 1850-1859 the territories adjacent to Cali- 
tornia on the east, north and south were overrun by thousands of 
miners from the Sierra Nevada goldfields, and witlun a few years 
an extraordinary number of discoveries were made, some of wliich 
proved to be of great importance. I'lie most pow'crful impulse to 
Tinning opcrationf!', and the immediate cause of a eomewhat lengthy 
period of wdkl excitement and Bpeculation, was the discovery and 
successful opening of the C^wTwtock lode in 1859, in the western part 
of what is now Nevada, but was then part of Utali. About this lode 
grew up Virginia City. From 1859 to 1902 the total yield of this 
tode was $204,653,040 in silver -and Si48,t 45,385 in gold; the 
average annual yield from i8(>2 to 1668 was above ^oven millions; 
the maximum yield $36,301,537 in 1877 ; and the total product to 
July 1880 was variously estimated at from $304752,171*54 to 
f3o6,i8i,25T"05. The lode was an ore chaimel of great dimensions 
included within volcanic rocks of Tertiary age, themselves broken 1 
through i>re-existing strata of 'briassic age, and exhibltod some of 
the features of a fissure vein, combined in part with thoac of a contact j 
deposit and m {>art with those of a segregated vein. The ^ngue | 
was quarts, very irregularly distributed in bodies often of great 
mises, for the most part nearly or quite barren of ore. The metalli- 
ieious portion of the lode was similarly distributed in great masses, 
known as “ bonanzas." The next most famous lode ds idtat of 
Leadville, (dorado, which from 187910 1889 yielded :$ 147,834,1*6, 
chiefly in silver and lead. In later years the Gnpple Cr^ ^strict 
Of Coterado became specially prominent. 

The total output of gold ana silver in the United .States aocordiag 
^ Hie tables ^^btisbisd by ihe diroctcMr of the mint baa been as 
follows 
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Gold. 


Yean. 


i79*-i847 


j (Quantity in 

1 Fme Ouncc!!. 

Valur 

Quantity in 
Fine Ounoes. 

Commercial 

Value. 

-,1137,170 

58, * 79 . 778 

# 

24 , 537 ,(soo 

300,500 

t 

404,500 

1,204,750, OCX) 
i, 8 - 4 iJ,J 44 ,ooo 

iiS, 1 ) 66 , 900 

157 749.900 

1 88,83,3,231 

1,664,371,300 

*.379.892,200 

1 ‘48.300,179 

03,065,631,000 

‘. 783 »H 9 .o«» 

^,538,046,600 


Colorado ($22,871,000), Alaslca ($19,858,800), California 
($19,32^700), Nevada ($11,689,400), South Dakota ($7,742,200), 
Utah ($3,946,700), Montana ($3,160,000) and Arizona ($2,500,000) 
were the leading producers in 1908, in wliich your the totals for the 
two metals wore $94,^60,000 for gold and $28,050,600 for silver. 

The grade of precious ores handled has generally and greatly 
decrcas^ in recent years — according to the census data of.rfJfiomid 
1902, disregarding ail base metallic contents — from an average 
commercial value of $29*07 to one of $8 29; nevertheless the product 
of gold and silver has greatly increased. This is due to improve- 
ments in mining methoas and reduction processes, which have made 
profitable low-grade ores that were not commercially available in 
1880, 

Copper was produced in 1908 in twenty-four states of the Union. 
Their output was almost .seventeenfold the quantity reported by 
the census of i860. The quantity produced from 1845 — 
the year in wliich the Lake Superior district became a 
producer, and in which the total product was only 224,000 lb— yp 
to 1908 was 13,106,205,634 ttj. The increases from 1845 to 1850, 
m ciiclx decenmal j.Hriod thereafter, and from 1901 to 1908, were 
us follows, in percentages *. 50*0, 27-0, 6*1, 7*2, 14*8, 9*1 and 5*8. The 
total product passed 10,000,000 IT) in 1857, 20,000,000 fl) in 1867, 

30.000. 000 lb in 1873, 40,000,000 lb m 1875, 50.000,000 H) in 1879 and 

100.000. 000 tb in 1883. Comparing the product of the United 
States with that of the world, the figures for tlic two respectively 
were 23,350 and 1514936 long tons in 1879, when the United 
States was second to both Spain (and Portugal) and Chile 
as a producer ; 51,570 and 199,406 long tons m 1883, when the 
United States first took leading rank; 172,300 and :^4.565 long 
tons in 1895, ^bai ttie yield of the United States first 
exceeded that of all other parts of the world combined*; aod 
942,570,000 and 1,667,098,000 lt> in 1908. 

The three leading producing states or territories of the Union 
arc, and since the oarly 'eighties have been, Arizona, Montana and 
Michigan, With Utah and California their yield in 1908 was 93 % 
of the total. During the decade ending with that year the average 
yearly output of the tliree first- named was 197706,968 lb, 
267^,172,951 lb and 192,187,488 Ib respectively. 

The ^oduction of lead was for many years limited, as already 
mentioned, to two districts near the Mississippi : one ,tne so-caUad 
Upper Mines, of Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois; the other 
the Lower Mines of sou tli- eastern Missouri. The LM. 
national government, after reserving the mineral lands (1807) ahd 
attempting to lease them, concluded in 1847 to sell them, 
owing to the difficulty of preventing illegal entry and collecting 
royalties. The yield of the Upper Mines culminated about 
1845, and Iona aigo became insignificant. The greatest lead dis- 
trict is m south-western Missouri and .south-eastern Kansas, known 
as the Joplin-Galena distnci after the names of the two cities that 
are its centre. The United States is the greatest lead producer and 
Cfuisumer in the world, its percentage of the total output and con- 
sumption averaging 30’4% and respectively in the years 

1904-1908. Since 1825 the total product of lead refined from 
domestic ores and domestic base bullion was, up to the close of 1908, 
7,091,548 short tons. An annual yield of 100,000 tons was first 
passed in 1881; of 200,000, in 1891; of 300,000, in 1898, The 
total refined domestic product in 1907 wa^i 337,340, and the total 
domestic lead smelted was 365, i6() tons. OJ the smelter domestic 
product 235,559 tons were of desilverized lead and 129,607 of ac^t 
lead. Considerable quantities of foreign ores and base bullion are 
also refined in the United States. The average percentage of metallic 
recovery from lead ores was about 68 %, in 1880, and again in 1902, 
according to the national censuses of these years. According to 
the bureau of the census the value in 1902 of the lead yielded by 
copper, by non-argentiferous lead and zinc, and by gold and silver 
ores respectively was $19,053, $5,850,721 and $12,311,239. This 
reflects tlic revolutionary change in the historj' of lead mining since 
the first discovery of argentiferous lead ores in the Rocky Mountain 
states in 1864, which becaiiie available only after tlie building of 
railways. Until the completion of the Union Pacific in 1869 there 
was no smelting of such ores except for their silver contents. The 
deposits in the Joplin-Galena district were discovered in 1848, but 
attracted little attention for three decades. Of the soft lead smelted 
in 1907 no less than 94*8 % came from Missouri. Idaho, Utah and 
Colorado produce together almost as great a proportion of the 
desilverized lead, hah of which has come in recent years from 
IdsJio. 

Spelter production began in the United States in 1858 in gn 
experimental way, and regular production in i860. The census of 
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the latter yciu -^ortctl an output of product valued at $72,000, 
According to the lor iH«9 and 1902 there \va.s an in- 

crease in A'alue product of 184' i % in the interval, and 
of io9'5 % in lh<' qiuiiiv4<v of ore produced. The value 
of products in 1002 were rq^orted as 534'^/>8o from gold and silver 
ores, and $8,665,675 from non-argentilerous 1*^4 and zinc ores. 
The total jin^luct of zinc from domestic ore for the ci^^ive country 
was 734^ short tons m 1873, passed 100,000 Ions in iSqy and 
200, out) in 1Q07, when it amounted to 223,745 tons. From 1^4 to 
1908 tlic share of the United States in the world's output averaged 
28- J *^0, and in the world's consumption (disregarding stocks) 27-5 %. 
Of the piuduct of 1907 abuv'e stated no less than ^3*4 % came 
from Missouri alone; Colorado, Wisconsin, Kansas and New Jersey 
yielding together 30*8 % more. 

Most of the quicksilver produced in the United States comes from 
California (86 % of the total in 1908), but a considerable quantity 
comes from I'cxas, and small amounts are produced 
mercury, Utah, Arizona and Oregon. Veins of cinnabar are 

known elsewhere in the Kooky Mountain and Sierm Nevada regions 
but not in workable quantities. The mercurial ores of the Pacilic 
Coast ranges occur m very irregular deposits in the form of strings 
and bunchi^s, disseminated through a highly metamorphostHi 
siliceous rock. 1'he first locality where the metal was successfully 
mined was at New Almaden. about 100 m. south of San Francisco. 
These mines have been productive since 1824. Another old mine, 
discovered in 1853, is the New Idria located another too m. farther 
south. These two are still among the foremost producers. 

From i8f,u to igo8 California produced a total of 2,052,000 flasks 
of metal, of 7t>-5 lb (since June 1, 1904, 75-0 tb net) each. The year 
of greatest yield W'as 1877, w-ith 79,393 flasks. The production had 
steadily fallen to 1(1,084 flasks in 1908, but in the opinion of the 
United States (.Geological Survey this reduction is mainly attribut- 
able, in recent years at least, to market conditions, and does not 
truly indicate the exhaustion of the mines, allliough the ores now 
available are of low^ grades, those of New Almaden having showm 
a decrease in yield from 3()7 % in 1850-1851 to 074 in i895-i8q(>, 
so that only the greatest metallurgical skill and business economy 
can sustain the mines agaiiKst a weak market. 

Bauxite was produced on a commercial scale in four states in 
1908: Alabama, Arkansas, (Georgia and Tennessee; x\rkanbas pro- 
ducing - as for years past — more than six tenths of 
the total product of the country. This rose from an 
insignilioanl amount in 1889 to 97,776 long tons (valued 
at $480,330) in 1907. The consumption of the United States is, 
however, much larger than its product, and is rapidly growing. 
The production of aluminium rose from 83 lb in 1883 to 7,500,000 lb 
in 1903, and a consumption (the Geological Survey not reporting 
the production) of 17,211,000 tb in 1907. Antimony, bismuth, 
selenium, tellurium, chromic iron ore, tin, nickel, cobalt, vanadium, 
titanium, molybdenum, uranium and tantalum are produced in the 
United States in small amounts, but such “ production " in several 
tases has amounted to only slight discoveries, and in general they 
pre of little importance m the market. Of tungsten the United 
States W'as in 1907 the greatest producer in the W'orld (i()4otons in 
a total of Till ores have been widely discovered, but though 

much has been hoped for from them, particularly from the deposits 
in the Black Hills region of South Dakota, there has been no more 
than a relatively insignificant commercial production. 

Commerce, Foreign and Domestic . — The Engli.sh colonies that 
became the United States earned on during the colonial period a 
commerce w'ith fhe mother country, and also, both so tar as the 
legislative trammels of the British colonial system permitted it 
and illicitly,^ faitly active commerce with the West Indies. This 
latter became of inefeasing moment in the successive periods of 
Europerfh (K)loniiu[ wars of .the 18th century. With the achievement 
of indepcndcnce^y^ thtyXlnited S.tates the same interest became of 
still greatex; impoftatjee to. the now nation, so as to constitute a lead- 
ing dbmfcrtt in its early diplomacy. Altlhwigh relatively unsuccess- 
ful in securi^ Sl<5qcss to the British islands, the importance of the 
United 4s a supplier of the other West Indie.s continually 

grew', antf^wkea^ the communication of the French and Spanish 
isla,pds with 4>licjt nietropolises was practically cut off by th(T Bntish 
during the ‘N’apol comic warh, the dependence of thc9~e colonies upon 
the American carrying trade became absolute. It w'as the profits 
of this neutral trade, notwithstanding the losses to which it was 
exposed by the high-handed measures of the British and the French 
govermflents, that caused these insults to be more or less patiently 
endured by the trUtfing interests. When President Jefferson, and 
l^er him Pre^iident Madison, attempted to secure rearess for these 
'injuries by the impositiph of an embargo on American vessels, the 
West Indian trade was temporarily ruined, the war of 1812 15 wnth 
Great Britain contributing t'^ the same end. The Ea.st Indian trade 
had been, opened from New FiigluLiid ports laic in the i8th century. 
The whaling anfl cod and macken‘1 fisheries were of earlier colonial 
origin. As general carriers American ships gained no importance 
until the Napoleonic wars; and this interest w'as greater in the West 
Indies than in Europe. Such were* the main branches of national 
commerce up to the time of the second war with England. After 
the war of 1812 new outlets were found in all directions, and the 
commerce of the country grew apace, until in the yi^ars immediately 


preceding the Civil War the United States was a close second to 
Great Britain among the trading countries of the world. The Civil 
War cau.sed enormous losses to the merchant marine, and the world- 
wide substitution about this time of iron steamers for wooden 
steamers and sailing vessels contributed to prevent a recovery; 
because, althougli ship -building was one of the earliest arts developed 
in the colonies, and one that was prosecuted with the highest success 
so long as w'ooden ships were the dominant type, the United Stales 
has never achieved marked success with the iron steamer, and 
the ift^v has precluded the registry as American of vessels built 
abroad, llie American "clipper’^' ships that were constructed 
at Baltimore and eis^. whore fin ring the last three decades before 
the Civil War were doubtle.ss the svrittesi nailers that have ever 
been built. 

The total trade of the country by land and sea. the movement 
inward and outward, is shown in the lollowing table for various 
years since i86t : — 


Year. 

Imjiorts b\' Land 
and Sea. 

Exports by Land 
and Sea. 

Total Commerce. 

t 8()1 

$ 

$ 

$ 

33.5 ,65", 153 

240.34U913 

584,995,066 

1H70 

4 <’», 377,587 

529,519. 

991 ,896,889 

1 88c. 

667.954.74*' 

833,638,658 

L 5 « 3 , 593.404 

1890 

789,310,409 

85‘7,828,()84 

1.6.^7,139,093 

1 900 

849,941,184 

^ ..394.483,081 
i ,51^..56 i ,66(> 

2,244,424,26(> 

1905 


2,636,074,737 

iQog 

1 1,475,612,580 

1,728,203,271 

3.203.815,851 


The excess of exports over imports in the decade 1899-1908 totalled 
$5,728,214,844; and in the same period there was an excess of ex- 
ports of gold and silver, aliove imports, ol $444 908,903. Of the total 
exports of 1909 $1,700,743,638 represented domestic merchandise. 
The remainder, or element of foreign exports, has been of similarly 
small relative magnitude since about 1880, but was of course much 
larger while the carrying trade was of importance. From 1820 up 
to 1880 agricultural products made up with remarkable steadiness 
almost exactly iour-lifths of all exports of domestic merchandise. 
Since then the increase of manufactures, and to a slight degree that 
of minerals, has lessened much the share of agricultural products, 
which in 1906 was 56 43 %, that of manufactures being 35'ii % 
and of minerals 3-09 %. The following table indicates in a general 
way the increased value, in round milhons of dollars, of the leading 
agricultural exports since i860 : — 


Y car. 

Raw 

Cotton. 

Bread 

Stuffs. 

Leaf 

Tobacco. 

Meats 
and 1 )airy 
Products. 

Cattle, 
and other 
Animals. 

1 1 8(>o 

IQ20 ; 

24*0 

i6-o 

t6‘9 

1-8 

1 1 900 

242-9 

202-7 

29*4 

184-5 

43-b 

I 1905 

381-4 , 

107-7 j 

20-8 1 

20O-O 

46-7 

; 1909 

461-9 

139'5 ! 

36-8 

152-0 

20-8 


Classifying imports and domestic exports as of six groups : (i) 
crude food-stufts and food animals; (2) food-stufls partly or wholly 
prepared ; (3) raw materials for use in manufacturing ; (4) manufac- 
tured articles destined to serve as materials in further processes 
of manufacture; (5) finished manufactures; (6) miscellaneous pro- 
ducts — the table on p. 645 shows the di.stribut'on of imports and 
exports among these six classes since 1820.’ 

It will be seen from the table that the share of the first two classes 
in both imports and exports has been relatively constant. On 
the other hand the great increase of imports of class HI., and the 
great decrease of class V.; and of exports the great increase oi 
those of class IV., and decrease of those of classes III. and V., all 
reflect the great developn^ent of manufactures in modern times. 
The table also shows the great rapidity of this change in recent 
years. 

Europe takes, of course, a large share of the exports of finished 
manufactures — a little more than a third of the total in the quin- 
quennial period 1903-1908; but North America takes but very 
slightly less, (>i the other hand, above 70 % of manufactures 
destined to serve as material in further processes of manufacture 
went, in the same years, to Europe, and from eight- to nine-tenths 
of the first three classes of exports. After Europe the largest shares 
of exports are taken by North America, Asia and Oceania, South 
America and Africa in order. The share of the five continental 
divisions in 1909 was as follows, respectively : $1,169,672,326; 
$344,767,613; $113,129,907; $83,509,047 and $i^,i« 4 298. The 
rc.spcctivc shares of the same (iivi.sions in the imports of the 
country were as follows : $763,704,486 ; $277 863.210; $223,254,724; 
$193,202,131 and $17,558,029, It will be seen that the commercial 


» The official statistics are kept current since 1820. For the ye^ 
1789-1818 consult Adam Seybert*s Statistical Annals (Tliiladelphia, 
1818), which are based upon official documents, a large part of which 
are no longer in existence. 
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Years. 

All Imports. Percentages 
by Classes. 

Exports of Domestic Merchandise. 

Percentages by Classes. 


L 

II. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

I. 

11. 

111. 

IV. 

V, 

VI. 

1820 

II-I 5 

19*85 

3*64 

7-48 

56*86 

1*02 

470 

19*51 

60*46 

9*42 

5*66 

0*16 

1830 

11*77 

15*39 

672 

8*22 

56*97 

0*93 

4 * 6.5 

16*32 

62-34 

704 

9*34 

0*31 

1840 

15-54 

15*46 

11*71 

XI *56 

45*09 

0*64 

4 *of) 

14*27 

67*61 

4*34 

9*47 

0*22 

1850 

10*38 

12*37 

675 

15*08 

54*93 

0*49 


1484 

62*26 

4*49 

12*72 

0*10 

i860 

10*11 

15*26 

10*48 

6*67 

56*52 

1*00 

3 ‘'*i 

12*21 

68*31 

3*99 

11*33 

0*31 

1870 

12*38 

22 *o8 

I 2 *i 8 

12*51 

39*69 

1*16 

11* 2 

13*.53 

56-64 

3*66 

I 4 * 9 (> 

0*09 

1880 

15-01 

17*69 

19*74 

I 6 -S 9 

29*43 

1*54 

32.10 

! 23*47 

28-98 

3*52 

11*20 

0*47 

1890 

16*28 

16*89 

21*62 

14*5i 

29*23 

1*17 

15*62 

I 26*59 

36*03 

1 5*50 

15*68 

0*58 

1900 

11*52 

1.5*65 ' 

32*50 

1579 

23*90 

0*64 

16*59 

1 23*21 

23*75 

11*15 

24*22 

1*08 

1908 

12*19 

12*31 

. 30*43 

16*43 1 

27*77 

0*87 

10*30 

1810 

. 30*34 

1 14*23 

20*68 

0*35 


I 1909 I 1 1 -67 10*99 35*i<9 I 17*43 I 23*24 o 


inteiests in South America are relatively small. The shares of the 
ten nations having the largest part in the trade of the cotmtry were 
as follows in 1909 : — 



Imports from 

Exports to 

Great Britain 

Germany 

Canada, Newfoundland and Labrador 

France 

Cuba 

1 Brazil 1 

Holland ' 

j Mexico 

Japan 1 

1 Belgium 1 

$ 

247.474.104 
161,951,673 
88,321,706 
132,069,748 
107,334716 
117,062,725 
30,905,712 
52, 57«, 454 
68,116,665 
36,236,568 

$ 

521,281,999 

247,310,084 

191,438,400 

126,361,959 

48,217,689 

19,765.836 

89,121,124 

53,512,947 

44,477..^8<> 


The leading imports in 1909 were as follows, indicating in each 
case, when not evidently unnecessary, the value of finished manu- 
factures and of unmanufactured materials : Silk (manufactured, 
$32,903,102; unmanufactured, $75,512,401); hides and skins, other 
than fur skins ($103,758,277); sugar and molasses ($91,535-400); 
fibres, vegetables and textile grasses (manufactured, $33,511,090; 
unmanufactured, $54,86 o.(j 98) ; coffee ($86,524,006); chemicals 
($80,401,432); cotton (manufactured, $68,380,780; raw and waste, 
$15,421,854); rubber (manufactured, $1,462,541; unmanufactured, 
$83,682,013) ; wool (manufactured, $22,058,712; unmanufactured, 
$55,530,366); and wood (manufactured, $43,620,591; unmanufac- 
tured. $13,584,172). Precious stones ($43,620,591); fruits and 
nuts; copper, iron and steel; tobacco, leaf ($25,897,650; manufac- 
tured, $4,138,521): tin; spirits, wines and liquors; oils, paper, works 
of art, tea and leather ($16,270,406), being the remaining items in 
excess of $15,000,000 each. The leading exports of domestic 
merchandise in excess of the same value were the following ; cotton 
($496,334,448); iron and .steel, excluding orCvS ($157,680,331); meat 
and dairy products ($151,964,037); petroleum, vegetable and 
animal oils ( $126, 350, 910) ; wheat and wlieat flour ($100,529,381); 
copper, excluding Ws (192,384,640) ; wood ($72,312,880); leather 
($47,146,415) ; tobacco ($41,554.058) ; coal ($38.441,518) ; agricultural 
implements ($27,327,428) ; corn and corn meal ($27,062.128) ; animals 
($21,007,122) ; chemicals ($20,330,335) ; oil-cake ($20,245,818); 
fruits and nuts ($18,707,670); vehicles ($10,774,036) ; naval stores 
($16,10^,076); and paper ($15,280,541). 

New York, New Orleans, Boston, Galveston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, San Francisco and Puget Sound arc, m order, the leading 
customs districts of the country in the value of their imports and 
exports. Almost one-half of the country's foreign trade is done 
through the single port of New York. In 1909 move than eight- 
tenths of all imports of the countr^r entered by, and more than seven- 
tenths of all exports went out through, the eight customs districts 
just named. Savannah and Charleston are other great ports and 
southern outlets, particularly for cotton. 

01 the imports and exports of 1861 two-thirds (in value) were 
carried in American vessels. By 1864 the proportion had fallen 
to 27-5 %, and except for a temporary slight recovery after the close 
of the war there has been a steadv progress downward since that 
time, until in 1908 only 9*8 % of the commerce of the country was 
carried on under its own flag. More than half the shipping entering 
and leaving the ports of the United States in 1008 was British; 
Germany, the Scandinavian countries, France, Holland and Italy 
ranking next in order; the United States, although ranking after 
Great Britain, coptributed less than a seventh of the total. The 
total tonnage entered was 38,539,195 net tons (of 100 cub. ft, each), 
as compared with 18,010.049 tons in r88o. 

Of the total of tonnaget entered in 1909, 30,443,695 tons repre- 
sented seaport entries, the remainder entering across the land 
frontiers. 

The merchanc marine of the United States in 1900 totalled 5,164,839 
net tons, which was less than that of i860 (,'5. .353.808), in which year 
American shipping attained an amount which only in recent years 
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has been again reached. In the decline that followed the Civil War 
an apparent minimum was reached of 4,068,034 tons in 1880; but 
this does not adequately indicate the depression of the shipping 
interest, inasmuch as the aggregate was kept up by the tonnage of 
vessels engaged in the coasting trade and commerce of the inland 
waters, from which foreign shipping is by law excluded. I'he declme 
of tonnage engaged in ocean traffic was from 2.546,237 net tons m 
i860 to 1,352,810 in 1880; and this decline continued in later years. 
On the other hand the aggregate tonnage of the country lias again 
begun to rise, and in 1908 the total was 7,365,445 net tons, a third 
of this being on the Great Lakes, and .somewhat under one-half on 
the Gulf and Atlantic coasts. Of the same total 0,371,865 tons 
represented the coasting trade, only 930,413 toas lieing engaged 
in tht* foreign trade of the country. New England still supplies 
a quarter of the shipping annually built along the entire seaboard 
of the country ; but more is yearly built upon the Great Lakes than 
upon tlie seaboard. 

Internal Commerce : Railways and Canals . — Large as has become 
the foreign commerce of the country, it is small beside the aggregate 
interior commerce between the states of the Union. The basis of 
this IS necessarily facilities for transportation. At the end of 1908 
the railway lines ^ of the country totalled 232,046 ra. — more than 
those of all Europe. The traffic on these, measured in units moved 
one mile, was 28,797,781,231 passenger-miles, and 214,340,129.523 
freight miles. Various systems, with joint or sepaxate outlets from 
the Pacific coast to the Mississippi valley, provide for the handling 
of transcontinental freight. Rivers and canals arc relatively much 
less important to-day than in the middle decades of the 19th century, 
before the growth of the railway traffic made small by comparison 
the movement on the interior watercourses. According to a special 
report of the department of conunercc and labour of 1906, 290 
streams arc used to a " substantial degree " for navigation, affording 
together an aggregate of 2600 m. of to ft. navigation, or 5800 m. of 
6 ft. navigation at ordinary water. Of the last almost h^ belongs 
to the Mihbissinpi River. More than $250,000,000 has been spent 
by Ihe national government for the improvement of waterways, yet 
no general system exists, and a large part of this enormous sum ^ 
l>een wasted on unimportant or impossible projects, especially in 
recent decades, since the river navigation nas been a declining 
interest. 1360 m. of state-owned canals and 632 m. of private 
canals of “ some importance ” were also :*eportcd as in operation in 
jqo<;. More than an equal length of canal ways (2444 m., costing 
$80,000,000) was reporte;! as having been abandoned after con- 
struction. Of recent years there has been a great revival of interest 
in file improvement of inland waterways upon systematic plans, 
which promises better than an earlier period of " internal improve- 
ments m the first half of the 19th century, the results of which 
were more or less disastrous for the state and local government 
that undertook them, and only less so for the national government. 
The Eric canal in New York, the Delaware and Chesapeake 
canals, and the Sanlt St Marie canal are the most important m the 
country. 

Coal, iron ore, building materials, lumber, livestock, cottem, fruits, 
vegetables, tobacco and grain arc the great items in the domestic 
commerce of the country, upon its railways, inland waterways, 
and in the coasting trade." The magnitude of these items is so great 
as to defy exact determination ; data for the formation of some idea, 
of them can be found in the account of the miner.nl. forest and 
agricultural resources of the country. It was estimated by the bureau 
of the census that in 1906 the tonnage of freight moved by American 
vessels within American waters, excluding harbour traffic, wS£ 
177,519.758 short, tons (as compared with 1,51^,906,985 long tons 
handled by the railways of the country). Of this total 42*6 % ui^as 
moved on the Great Lakes, and 36*8 % on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts and waterway.s. 

The Great I-akes are connected by canals with the Atlantic, the 
St Lawrence River and the Mississippi; the connexion with the first 
being through the Erie canal, a 7-ft. waterway, and that with the 
St Lawrence through Canadian canals that afford a 14-ft. navigation. 
The connexion with the Mississippi is through the drainage-canal 

^ See further Railway. 
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of Chicago, and thence into branches of the Mississippi affording as 
yot oven less water than the Atlantic outlet. The commerce on the 
lakes is largely in grain, coal, iron and lumlw. I'hc tonnage of 
v'esbcls cleared between American ports on the laikes m iqoS was 
i(>3,27r,8&5 net tons, the fn^ight they tarried came to 80,9.74,60'^ 
long tons. Vessels agigregating 46,751,717 net tons, carrying 
57.895.149 ionsol Ireight, valued at $470,1^1,318, passed through 
the Saiilt Ste Mane canal a 4 Kl 47 621,078 tons of Ireiglit were moved 
through the Detroit Hivrr in the same year. In those figures no 
account is taken of the trade ol the Canadian ports on the lakes. 
Compared with this \^olurae of trufhc the movement through the 
Suez (^nal is small. 

It has L)ccn estimated by O. P. Austin, chief oi tlie national 
bureau of statistics, using data of that the intcmal commijrce 
of the United Stales exceeds m magnitude the total international 
commerce of the world. (F. s. P.) 

VII. — Constitution and Government 
l—lfitroduciory. 

§ 1. A description of the government of the United States 
falls naturally into three parts 

First, an account of the states and their governments. 

Second, an account of the Federal system, including the relation 
of the states as coininiinities to the Federation as representing 
the whole nation. 

Third, an account of the structure and organization of the 
Federal government considered as the general government of 
the nation. 

As the states are older than the Federal government, 
and as the latter was, indeed, in inan)^ n'Spects modelled 
upon the scheme of government wliirh already existed in the 
thirteen original states, it may be convenient to begin with the 
states and then to proceed to the national gox'ernmenl, whose 
structure is more intricate and will rcijuirc a fuller explanation. 

Before entering, however, on a description of tlie state 
governments, one feature must be noticed which is common 
both to the states and to the Federation, and gives to the 
governmental system of both a peculiar character, different from 
that of tlie go\'ernment of Great Britain. This feature is the 
existence of a supreme instrument of government, a document, 
enacted by the people, which controls, and cannot be altered by] 
any or all of the ordiimr>' organs of government. )n Great 
Britain f)arlianient is the supreme power, and can change any 
of the laws of the country at any moment. In the American 
Union, and in every state of the Union, there exists a docu- 
mentar>^ or rigid constitution, creating and defining the powers 
of ever); authority in the government. It is the expression of 
the ultimate sovereignty of the people, and its existence 
gives to the working, both of the Federal government and of 
the several state governments, a certain fixity and uniformity 
which the European, and especially the British, reader must 
constantly bc^r. in mind, because under such a (onstituLion 
every legislative body enjoys far scantier powers than in the 
United JJ-ingdom and most European countries, 

, ^ — The State Governments. 

§2, state.is th^oldest political institution in^ America, 
and i$ stillkhe bas» anrfthe indestructible unit of the*American 
pj'4k0 It is the outgrowth from, or rather the 

American ^ ; dflutihuation of, the colony, as the latter existed 
. t>ef<^6e,the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
In *0^,1;^ the North American colonies^ there was, in 
operation fet that' date a sv.stem of self-government under 
a charter granted by the British crown. In each there was a 
governor, with minor executive officers, a legislature, and a 
judiciary; and al^ugh the Crown retained the power of al- 
ti^ing the charter, ‘and the British parliament could (in strict 
Ijjgal view) legislate o^'ef the head of the colonial legislature so 
as to abrogate statutcspa.s.scd by the latter, still in practice each 
(ofony was alldjwx-d to manage its own affairs and to enact the 
Jaws it .desired. Thus the people were well accustomed to work 
tbeir institutions, and when they gained their independence 
continued to maintain those institutions with comparatively 
little change, ki two colonies, Rhode Island and (kmnecticut, 
the colonial charter was substantialh^ maintained a.s the 
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constitution of the state for many years, in the former caae 
till 1842, in the latter till 1818. 

§3. Each slate was under the confederation of 1781 sovereign 
(except as regarded foreign relations), and for most purposes 
practically independent. In adopting the Federal Rigbumad 
Constitution of 1787-1789, each parted with some Powereata 
of the attributes of sovereignly, while retaining 
oUiers. Those which wTre retained have been to some extent 
diminished by the 14th and J5th amendments to the Consti- 
tution, and if the right to secede from the Union ever existed 
(a point much controverted), it was finally negatived by the 
Civil War of 1861-65. Otherwise, however, these attributes 
sun'ive. 1'lie powders of a state are inherent, not delegated, and 
each retains all such rights and functions of an indcpcndeiU; 
government as it has not, by entering the Union, affirmatively 
divested itself of in favour of the J'Vderal government. Each 
has its own documentary constitution; its legislature of two 
elective houses; its executive, consisting of a governor and other 
officials; its judiciary, whose decisions are final, except in cases 
involving Federal law'; its system of local government and local 
taxation ; its revenue^ system of taxation, and debts ; its 
body of pri^Tite civil and criminal law and procedure; its 
rules of citizenship, which nia)' admit persons to be voters in 
state and national elections under conditions differing from 
tho.se prevailing in other states. 

The rights and functions of a state practically cover the 
field in which lie most of the relations of priwate citizens to one 
another and to the authorities wuth w'hich they come into con- 
tact in daily life. An American may through a long life never 
be rem nded of the Federal government, except when he vot«s 
at Federal elect ions (once in cver\^ two years), lodges a comprlaint 
against the post office, or is required to pay duties of customs 
or excise. His direct taxes are paid to officials acting under 
state laws. The state (01 a local authority created by the state) 
registers his birth, appoints his guardian, provides schools for 
him and pays for them, allots him a share in the properly of a 
parent dying intestate, licenses him w'hen he enters a trade 
(if the trade needs a licence), marries liim, divorces him, enter- 
tains civil art ions against him, tries and executes him for murder, 
'flic police that guard his house, the local boards which care for 
the poor, control highways, provide water, all derive their 
powers from the state. Nevertheless the state is (as will be 
explained later) a slightly declining tartor in the public lik 
of the nation, because public interest tends more and more t© 
centre in the Federal or national government. 

§4. The constitution of each state is framed and enacted 
by the state itself, without any Federal interference, save 
that in the case of new^ states {i.e. those which 
did not already exist when the Federal Union 
was formed, but w'cre subsequently admitted to * ” ***** 
it) the ]'>deral legislature has the right of making the 
adoption, or omission, of any particular provision in a state 
constitution a condition of the admission of that particular 
state. Even in these cases, however, the constitution derives 
its force not from the national go3’‘ernment, but from the people 
of the state. The invariable method of forming a constitutio* 
is for the citizens to elect by special popular vote a body called 
a convention to draft the document, which, when diafted and 
circulated, is usually, though not quite invariably, submitted 
to popular vote. This is clone either when a state is to be 
formed out of a territory (as to which see post, § 10), or when 
an existing state desires to give itself a new' constitution. ^ 

A state corxstitution usually conMsts of the following parts 

A description of the state boiindaries (now frequently omitted); 

A bill of rights, defining the so-called “ primordial rights " of 
the citirens to security of life, liberty and property; 

A declaration and enactment of the frame of state government, 
i.t\ the names, functions and powers of the houses of the legislature, 


* Details as to state constitutions will be found in J. Bryce, 
Amencafi Commonwealth^ chs. xxxvii.-xxxix., which is referrea tOf 
here and subsequently as containing a fuller treatment of all the 
topics dealt wuth in this article. Further details may be foa«il 
also in the articles on the separate states. 
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the chief executive officials, and the courts of justice, with provisions 
regulating the electoral franchise; 

Provisions creating, or directing the creation of, a system of local 
government for cities and rural areas; 

Miscellaneous provisions relating to law and administration, 
including the mihtia, revenue and taxation, state prisons and 
hospitals, agriculture, banking and other corporations, railways, 
labour questions; 

Provisions for the amendment of the constitution; 

A schedule prescribing the method of submitting the draft 
constitution to the vote of the people, with temporary provisions 
regulating the mode of transition from the old constitutional 
arrangements to the new ones. 

The method of amending the constitution varies in detail from 
state to state, but that most usual is for the legislature to propose 
amendments, often by a prescribed majority, and for these amend- 
ments to be voted on by the people. Such amendments have 
latterly come to include many matters not stnctly constitutional, and 
TO to constitute a species of direct legislation by the jicople similar 
in principle to what is called in Switzerland the Referendum. 
Some states have recently allowed a prescribed number of voters 
to propose, by what is called the Initiative, amendments which 
are submitted to the vote of all the citizens without the inter- 
vention of the legislature. 

Two remarkable changes have passed over the state constitutions. 
In the earlier days of the repubhc they were comparatively short 
and simple instruments, confined to the definition of civic rights 
and the establishment of a frame of government. They have now 
become very long and elaborate documents, seven, eight or ten 
times as long as the Federal Constitution, and containing a vast 
number of provisions on all sorts of subjects, many of them partak- 
ing of the nature of ordinary statutes passed by a legislature rather 
than safeguards suitable to a fundamental instrument. And 
secondly, whereas in earlier days the constitutions were seldom 
changed, they are now frequently recast or amended. No .slate, 
except a few of the newest, now Uve.s under its original constitution, 
and none, except Massachusetts, under a constitution older than 
the iglh ceniury. Some have recast their constitutions seven or 
eight times. Some provide for the revision of the constitution at 
stated intervals. Notwithstanding the facility and frequency of 
amendments, the variations between one constitution and another 
are lcs.s conspicuous than might have been expected. There is, 
however, a distinction of type and character between those of the 
western and soutliern and those of the eastern states, the former 
being generally more prolix, more prone to go into details, more 
apt to contain new experiments in legislation. 

Comparing the old constitutions with the new ones, it may be 
said that the note ol those enacted m the first thirty or forty years 
of the republic was their jealousy of executive power and their 
careful safeguarding of the rights of the citizen; that of the .second 
period, from 1820 to the CivU War (1861-65), the democratization 
of the suffrage and of institutions generally; that of the third 
period (since the war to the present day), a disposition to limit th'* 
powers and check the action of the legislature, and to commit 
power to the hands of the whole people voting at the polls. 

§ 5. In every state the legislature consists of two houses. 
This remarkable feature, originally due to the practice that had 
prevailed in some colonies, and to the example of 
Great Britain, soon became universal, and the belief 
*in its necessity has pas.sed into a fundamental dogma, 
the idea being that a .single cliamber would be either hasty, or 
tyrannical or unscrupulous — perhaps all three^ — so that there 
must always be a second chamber to keep the first in order. 
The smaller house Ls called the senate, the larger one is (usually) 
called the house of representatives, sometime.s, however, the 
assembly — sometimes the house of delegates. Both are chosen 
by popular vote, almost universally by the same voters, and 
usually in single-membered districts, and at the same time. 
The senatorial districts are, of course, larger than the house 
districts. A senator is usually chosen for a longer term (often 
four years) than a representative, and, in most cases, whereas 
the house is elected all at once, the senate is renewed only 
partially at each election. In some states by law, and in all by 
custom also, a member must reside in the district which he 
represents. 

Universal manhood suffrage, subject to certain disquali- 
fications (such as crime and the receipt of poor relief), is the rule 
in the great majority of states. Certain terms of residence 
within the United States, in the state, and in the voting district 
are generally prescribed, the periods varying from state to state. 
Nine states allow voting rights to aliens who have declared 
tbek intention to become citizens, and in some they can as 
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taxpayers vote on financial matters submitted to a special vote. 
Kansas grants them a full municipal suffrage. Fourteen pre- 
scribe some sort of educational qualification. Four states— 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho — give the electoral suffrage 
for all state elections to women. ^ In 1905 women could vote 
at school elections in twenty-four states. Of late years seven 
southern states, beginning with Mississippi (constitution of 
1890) (and including Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Louisiana), have so altered their constitu- 
tions as to exclude from voting the great bulk of their respective 
negro populations, by means of educational tests, property 
qualifications, a combination of both, or by other mean% 
while various ingenious devices have been employed to 
admit a large part, at least, of the illiterate whites. In 1910 
Oklahoma adopted provi.sions of the same kind. The suffrage 
for legislati-i^ elections generally determines that for all other 
elections within the state, and as a rule it carries with it eligi- 
bility to office. And by the Federal Constitution it is also the 
suffrage for Federal elections, viz. elections of representatives 
in Congress and of presidential electors. 

Elections are now practically everywhere conducted under 
that system of secret voting, which is called in America “ the 
Australian ballot,” and which is very similar to that used in 
the United Kingdom since 1872. There used to be a good deal 
of fraud practised at elections, including “ personating ” and 
” repeating,” as well as a good deal of bribery in a few states 
and in some of the larger cities. Legislation has reduced these 
evils in recent years; and efforts have been made to prevent 
the excessive expenditure of money at elections, and the making 
of contributions to party ” campaign funds ” by wealthy cor- 
porations who desire to secure some benefit for themselves. 
Another evil which has not yet been dealt with is the large 
number of posts for which the voter in expected at an election 
to select the best men. This, of course, does not apply to elec- 
tions to a legislature ; but in city elections, and to some extent 
in state elections and county elections also, it creates great diffi- 
I cullies, for how is the average citizen to Imow (especially in a 
large city) who arc the fittest men out of a long list of candidates 
for perhaps ten or twenty offices, all of which have to be filled 
by election at the same time ? The perception of these difficulties 
has evoked a movement for what is called ” a short ballot.” 

The number of members of the legislative chambers varies 
I from state to state. Delaware, with 9 senators and 21 repre- 
sentatives, has the smallest; Minnesota, with 63 senators, has 
the largest senate; and New Hampshire (a small state) hw, 
with its 397 representatives, the largest house. The New York 
houses number 51 ^d 150 respectively; those of Pennsylvania, 
50 and 244; of Illinois, 51 and 153; of Ohio, 36 and 109; of 
Mapachusetts, 40 and 240. In all states, members of the 
legislature receive a salary, which is the .same for both houses, 
some statos fixing an annual sum, but most preferring a per 
diem rate, while the maximum is generally determined by a 
limitation on the length of the session. 

It has become the wish of the people in most places to have 
sessions both short and few. Whereas formerly legislatures 
met annually, regular sessions are now biennial except in New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Georgia and 
South Carolina— all original states. In Alabama the legislature 
meets regularly once only in four years, though it may be 
convoked in the interval. 

The senates act as courts for the trial of state officers im- 
peached by the house (in imitation of the British House of Lords 
and the Federal Senate), and have in some states 
the function of confirming or refusing appointments 
made by the governor. Otherwise the powers and oftb0Stat$ 
procedure of the two houses are everywhere sub- 
stantiaMy identical, though it is worth noting that ^*^®'*** 
whereas every house chooses its own Speaker, the president of 

* Woman auffrap;© amendments to state constitutions have been 
rejected by the people in at least twelve states and in two territories. 
State organizations of women to oppose the extension of the suffrage 
to women exist in Illinois, Massachusetts, New York and 
possibly in other states also. 
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tile senate is, in most states, a lieutenant-governor, whom the 
people have directly elected. Bills may originate in cither 
house, save that in twenty-one states money bills must 
orip;inate in the House of Representatives— a survival of 
British custom which has here, where both houses equally 
represent the people, no functional value. Both houses do 
most of their work by committees, much after the fashion 
(to be presently described) of the Federal Congress, and it 
is in t!iese committees that the form of bills is usually settled 
and their fate decided. Sometimes, when a committee is taking 
evidence on an important question, reporters, are present, 
and the proceedings receive comment in the newspapers ; but in 
general the proceedings of committees and even debates in 
the houses are imperfectly reported and excite no great public 
interest. In all the states except one, viz. North Carolina, bills 
passed by the two houses must be submitted to the state 
governor for his approval. Should he return it to the legislature 
disapproved, it is lost unless repassed “ over his veto by a 
majority usually of two-thirds, but sometimes larger, in each 
house. A good governor is apt to use his veto freely — indeed, 
a frequent exercise of the power is deemed in many states to 
be a sort of test of the governor’s judgment and courage. 

Subjects of state legislation may be classified under three heads : — 

1. Ordinary pnvate law, including jiroperty, contracts, torts, 
family relations, offences, civil and criminal procedure. 

2. Administrative law, including the regulation of urban and 
rural local government, state and local taxation and finance, 
education, public works, the liquor traffic, vaccination, adultera- 
tion, charities, a.sylums, prisons, the inspection of mine.s and factories, 
general laws relating to corjiorations, railways, labour questions. 

3. Matters of a local or special nature, such as bills for chartenng 
and incorporating gas, water, canal, tramway, railway or telephone 
companies, or for conlferring franchises in the nature of monopolies 
or special privileges upon such companies, or for altcnng their 
constitutions, as also for incorporating cities or minor communities 
and regulating their affairs. Although there usually exist general 
lav'S under which corporation.^ or companies (including railway 
and electric car rompames) can be formed, laws which in some state.s 
and for some purposes confer a greater freecioin of incorporation 
than the general law allows in the United Kingdom, there is never- 
theless a noticeable tendency to come to the legislature for special 
purposes of this kind. 

As respects class i, there is not much change in the law from 
year to year. The legal profession does not like to see the ordinary 
and established rules disturbed. Sometimes the laws belonging 
to this class are codified, or rather consolidated, and then usually 
by a special committee of competent lawyers whose work is passed 
en bloc by the legislature. 

As respects class 2, a good many measures are passed, particularly 
in matters affecting labour, and for the protection of any sections 
of the population which ma>' be deemed to need protection. 

It i.s, however, in class 3 that the legislatures show most activity, 
much of it pernicious, becau.se prompted by persons seeking to serve 
private interests which are olten opposed to the interests of the 
whole community. The great “ public service " coqiorations have, 
m particular, frequently succeeded in obtaining francluses of large 
pecuniary value without making any adequate payment therefor. 
A peculiarly notable form ol this special or private bill legislation 
IS that of- aeWii)g by special .statutes with the governmental foniis 
and details of manageiiient of municipalities; and the contiol 
exercised l>y ««th(%.siale Wlslatures ON-er city governments is not 
only a most itrqSprtarttMiranch of lcgislati\'e Imsiness, but at the 
same timj*® means q 1' power to scheming politicians and’of enneh- 
ment lo greedy jonW). This has led in some states to the grant of 
power to citijBS t^ .frame their own charters. Speaking generally, 
it is chiefly m* the sphere of special or private legislation that state 
legislatures .hayq;84own ' their weak side, and incurred, in many 
statjgs, tlic-dii^^ of the people. 

The mt»n*bers of these bodies belong for the most part, though 
by no means entirely, and least so in the agricultural .states, to tlie 
class of professional politicians. They arc seldom persons of 
shining ability or high standing in their communities. lixcopt 
as a stepping-stone tq a seat in Congress or a high executive post, 
the place is not which excites the ambition of aspiring men. 
f Tte least respected legislatures arc those of the richest and most 
Populous states, such New York and Pennsylvania, becau.se 
in such states the opportwnitics offered to jicrsons devoid of scruple 
are‘ the largeat. 

The geijeral dccUne in the (juality of these bodies, and e.specially 
tiieir pronencss to pass ill-considered or pernicious bills at the 
instance of private promoters, has led to the restriction in recent 
years of their powers by the insertion in the state comitiiutionR 
of many provisions forbidding the enactment of certain classes of 
measurea and regulating the procedure to be adopted in the passing, 
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either of statutes generally or of particulai’ kinds of statutes. Even 
these provisions, however, are frequently evaded. 

§ 6. At the head of every state government stands an 
official called the governor, who is the descendant and representa- 
tive of the governor of colonial times. Under the 
eiirlicr constitutions of most of the original thirteen 
states he was chosen by the Icgi.slature, but he is 
now everywhere directly elected by the people, and by the same 
suffrage as the lcgi.slature. His term of office i.s four years in 
twenty-three states (including Pennsylvania and Illinois), three 
years in two suites, two years in twenty-one, and one year in 
two (Massachusetts and Rhode Island). In a few stales there 
are prohibitions on re-election. 

It is the duty of the governor to see that the laws of the .state 
are faithfully administered by all officials, and the judgments 
of the courts carried out. He has, in most states, the right of 
reprieving or pardoning offenders, but some recent constitutions 
place restrictions on this power. He is also commander of the 
militia or other armed forces of the state, which he can direct 
to repel invasion, or suppress insurrection or riot. He appoints 
some of the state officials, his nominations usually requiring the 
concurrence of the state senate; but his patronage is in most 
states not very large — in many it is indeed insignificant — 
because the offices of greatest importance are filled by 
direct popular election. He has also the almost mechanical 
function of representing the state for various formal purposes, 
such as demanding from other states the extradition of offenders, 
the issuing of writs for the election of members of the legislature 
and of members of the Federal House of Representatives, 
and the receiving of reports from various state officials or 
boards. 

Not less important than his directly executive work is the 
influence which the governor exerts upon state legislation through 
his possession (in all the states but one) of a veto power. His 
right of recommending measures to the lc‘gislature (which does 
not formally include that of framing and presenting bills, but 
practically permits him to have a bill prepared and use all his 
influence on its behalf) is of greater value according to the extent 
to which he leads the public opinion of his state. The legis- 
lature need not regard his counsels, but if he is a strong man 
whom the people trust, it may fear him and comply with his 
demands. When a commercial crisis occurs much may depend 
on his initiative. Moreover, his veto is a thing to be reckoned 
with. It is .seldom overiicldeii by the prescribed majority, 
e.specially if the bill against which it is directed be one of a 
jobbing nature. And as the people look to him to kill bad 
measures, he is frequently able, if he be a man both strong and 
upright, to convey intimations to the legislature, or lo those who 
arc influential in it, that he will not approve of certain pending 
measures, or will approve of them only if passed in a form satis- 
factory to him. The use of this potential authority, which the 
pos.session of the veto power gives, has now become one of a 
governor’s most important duties. 

In New England, and in the greater states generally, the 
governorship is still a post of dignity, and affords an opportunity 
for a display of character and talents. During the War of 
Secession, when each governor was rcspon.sible for organizing 
troops from his state, much turned upon his energy, popularity 
and loyalty. And in recent years the danger of riots during 
strikes has, in some states, made it important to have a man 
of decision and fearlessness in the office which issues orders to 
the state militia. There has been of late years a revival in 
the case of some able governors, of the old respect for, and 
deference to, the office. 

In thirty-four states there is a lieutenant-governor, elected 
by popular vote. He is usually president of the state senate, 
is sometimes a member of some administrative boards, and 
steps into the governor’s place should it become vacant. 

Executive councils advising the governor, but not chosen by 
him, existed under the first coastitutions of all the original 
thirteen states. In New York the council of appointment 
advised the governor only in regard to appointing officers; and 
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in Georgia there was no executive council after 1789. The 
executive councils have now disappeared except in Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire and North Carolina. 

§ 7. The names and duties of the other officers vary from state 
to state. In every state there is a secretary of state, who is custodian 
of the documents and archives, and a treasurer. Nearly 
## everywhere there is also a comptroller or auditor, who 

f OOTcw iteeps the accounts and is the principal financial officer, 
attorney' general or legal adviser, an adjutant- 
general, who has immt^iatc charge of the militia, and a 
superintendent of pubhc instruction, with some little authority 
over the public schools. Most of the states have also a board of 
charities, a board of health, a board of railway commissioners, and 
either Ijoards or single commissioners for banking, insurance, 
agriculture, public lands and prisons. Other administrative de- 
partments found in different states are those having control of public 
works — jirincipally canals — insane hospitals, factory inspection, 
labour statistics and immigration. New York state, with nearly 
fifty diflerenl administrative bureaus, has a larger number than 
any other state. In many states the most important of these 
officials are elected by the people at a general election, but some 
officials are either chosen by tne legislature or appointed by the 
governor, the latter method applying mainly to offices of recent 
creation. The teims of office vary for the different offices, very 
f(iw exceeding four years. The state officials, being thus largely 
independent of the governor, and responsible only to the pcpole, 
are m no sense a cabinet or ministry. Each has his own depart- 
ment to administer, subject to the detailed regulation imposed by 
statutes, and as these statutes determine such matters as might 
come into controversy, a general agreement in pohey among the 
administrative officials is not essential. 

In many stales officials may be removed, not only by impeach- 
ment, but also sometmies by vote of the legislature, sometimes by 
the governor on the address of both houses, or by the governor cither 
alone or with the concurrence of the senate ; but such removals 
must be made for specific misconduct. 

The extent of direct state administration of public institutions 
and works is very limited, and most of the state bureaus have only 
a supervision over private eiiterjnises, or over local administrative 
officers. On this account the subordinate civil service of the state 
ia not laige compared with that of either the Federal government 
or of the large municipalities, and only in a few states does it possess 
any importance. However, these bureaus are seldom well manned, 
because salaries and tenure of office are seldom such as to induce 
able men to offer themselves, while the places are often given as 
rewards for political service. New York, Massachu.se tts and a 
few other states have systems of civil service examinations, similar 
to those in the Federal administration, which serve to keep certain 
branches out of politics. 

§ 8. The judiciary is in ever)^ state an independent depart- 
ment of the government, directly created by the state con- 
stitution, and not controlled in the exercise of its 
functions either by the legislature or by the execu- 
“ ® tivc. In every state it includes three sets of courts : 
a supreme court or court of appeal; superior courts of record; 
and local courts, but the particular names and relations of these 
several tribunals vary greatly from state to state. Most of 
the original thirteen colonies once possessed also separate 
courts of chancery; and these w^ere maintained for many 
years after the separation from Great Britain, and were imitated 
in several of the earlier amon^ the new states, but special 
chancery courts now exist only in a few of the states, chiefly 
in the East and South. In other states the common law 
judges have also equity jurisdiction; and in four states— 
New York, North Carolina, California and Idaho— there has 
been a complete fusion of law and equity. 

In colonial days the superior judges were appointed by the 
governors, except in Rhode Island and Connecticut, where 
the legislatures elected them. These precedents were followed 
in all the revolutionary constitutions, except in Georgia, where 
election by the people was established. During the demo- 
cratizing period from 1820 to i860 the system of popular election 
was extended, especially in the new states, and at present this 
system prevails in thirty-four states, including practically all 
of the new states and four of the original states— New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and North Carolina. Five of the 
original thirteen have their judges elected by the legislatures, and 
in four otheis, together with Maine, Mississippi and Louisiana 
among the newer states, they are appointed by the governor, 
subject to the approval of the executive council or the senate, 
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Local judges are generally chosen by the voters of the district 
in which they hold court. 

Originally the superior judges were in most states appointed 
for life and held office during good behaviour, but only three 
states now retain this system. Eight to ten years is the average 
term; in New York it is fourteen years, and twenty -one years 
in Pennsylvania, where alone superior judges are not re-eligible. 
Salaries, too, are small in most states, often not more than one- 
tenth of what a prominent lawyer can make by private practice. 

'J’hese three factors — popular election, limited terms and 
small salaries — have all tended to lower the character of the 
judiciary; and in not a few states the state judges are men of 
moderate abilities and limited learning, inferior (and some- 
times conspicuously inferior) to the best of the men who practise 
before them. Nevertheless, in most states the bench is respect- 
able in point of character, while in some it is occxisionally 
adorned by men of the highest eminence. The changes intro- 
duced since 1870 have been, on the whole, for the better, though 
there is still room for further improvement. Corruption seems 
to be very rare, but instances of subservience to powerful political 
groups sometimes shake public' confidence. Things would doubt- 
less have become worse but for the watchfulness which the 
bar generally shows in endeavouring to secure the selection of 
honest and fairly competent men. The administration of 
civil justice is decidedly better than that of criminal justice. 
The latter is in many states neither prompt nor certain, offenders 
frequently escaping through the excessive regard for techni- 
calities even more than through the indulgence of juries and 
the occasional weakness of judges. 

It must be remembered that the courts of each state form a 
judicial system, complete in itself, and independent of the Federal 
courts, and, of course, of other states. There is no appeal from the 
highest state court, except in those cases where a question of 
Federal law is involved, tor then such cases may be removed, in 
manner to be explained hereafter, to the Federal courts. And, sub- 
ject only to this limitation, the jurisdiction of the state courts covers 
the entire field of civil and criminal law. The existing legal system 
of all the states, except Louisiana, whose law is based on the Roman, 
have been built upon the foundation of the principles contained in 
the common and statute law of England as that law stood in 1776, 
when the thirteen colonies declared their independence. In the 
development of the law since that time the courts of one state arc not 
bound either by law or by usage to follow the decisions either of the 
Federal courts or of the courts of any other state, any more than 
they would follow EngUsh courts, although such decisions are used 
and discussed as evidence of the common law, and great deference 
IS always shown to the opinions expressed by the Federal courts. 
In many states the legislatures have taken action in the develop- 
ment of law by adopting statutory codes of procedure, and in some 
instances have even enacted codes embodying the substance of the 
common law fused with the statutes. These Tatter codes liave not, 
however, received the general approval of the legal profession. 

It is, of course, to the state courts that the duty belongs of con- 
struing the constitution as well as the statutes of the state, and if 
they find any state law to be inconsistent with the state constitution 
it IS their duty to declare it invalid. It is also the duty of the state 
court to declare any state law invalid if it is contrary to the Federal 
constitution or to a Federal statute or treaty. As in the case of 
the similar power of the Federal judges, this is founded on no special 
commission, but arises out of the ordinary judicial function of 
expounding the law and discriminating between the fundamental 
law and laws of inferior authority (see post, § 25). 

§ 9. Wide os is the range of the rights and powers of a states 
and elaborate as is the structure of its government, the state 
holds a practically less importot position in thectutgdia 
American system than it once did, and has not so the poiiiicmI 
strong a hold as it had in the first quarter of the importmaod 
19th century upon the loyalty and affection of its 
citizens, the political interest and the patriotism of the 
people generally are now given rather to the nation as a 
whole than to a state, whereas in the two generations 
following the Revolutionary War the opposite would have 
been the case. This notable difference is due not to any con- 
stitutional changes, for there lias been none except those 
contained in the 13th, 14th and 15th amendments to the 
Constitution, but to the three following causes 

The first is the growth of the party system with ite complicated 
madunery, which has linked the citizens of different states 
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more closely together, and has led to the eclipsing of political 
issues confined to i\ state by issues which are matters of 
controversy throughout the nation. 

The second cause is the Civil War of 1861-65, which prac- 
tically negatived the far-reaching claims of state sovereignty 
and the right of secession made by statesmen of the type of 
Calhoun, and showed that the nation was really much stronger 
than any group of states. 

The third is the enormous development of swift and cheap 
communications by land and water, and the growth of com- 
merce and of productive industiy^, which have brought every 
part of the countr^^ into much closer relations with every other 
part, and have increased the sense of economic solidarity. 

10. During the entire bistort' of the United States there 
has been a consideralde art‘a within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal government not included in that of any one 
TcMtoricB States ; and the systems of government 

for the various parts of this area require some descrip- 
tion. The territories (strictly so called) were at one time impor- 
tant, though now less so, because there remain onh' two, the 
unorganized territory or district of Alaska, and the Hawaiian 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean. Till 1910 there were the two 
organized territories of Arizona and New Mexico, but in that 
year Congress passed an act for their admission as states. 
Previously to that year there had been ever since 1787 a large 
area of the continent which, while belonging to the United 
States, was deemed too thinly peopled to be fit to be divided 
up into slates. Parts of this area were, however, set off and 
organized as territories, receiving a qualified form of self- 
government while under the ultimate control of Congress for 
the purposes of legislation. When these parts had been suffi- 
ciently filled up by settlers, they were allowed to orgaaiize 
themselves as states, each giving itself a constitution. The 
Territorial government consisted of a legislature of two houses 
elected by the people, with a governor appointed by the president 
of the United States, with the consent of the Senate, and judges 
similarly appointed. The territories were not represented in 
Congress, but each could send a delegate to the House of 
Representatives, who could speak there but not vote. 

Since the Si)anish War of 1898 there have been added to the 
United States various transmarine dominions, none of which 
has been formed into a state, or is liable to be so formed for a 
good while to come ; and there is also one small piece of original 
area of the United States, viz. the District of Columbia, which is 
outside any state, because it contains the national capital. The 
transmarine dominions are Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, Porto 
Rico, the Pliilippine Islands, and the Canal Zone at the Lsthmus 
of Panama, 

UL — Local Government. 

§ II. ^Every state in the Union has its own system of local 
administrate vC.aneas and local authorities, working under its 
systems agreeing in many points 
irtjLii om anotlier, and differing in many others, 
• Three ma 4 n typos of rural local government may be 
distinguished^ prevailing in different regions. The first is 
pharac^iiz€d by its unit, the town or township, and exusts in 
the six .Nt'w ;Englatid states. The second is characterized by 
a nnit, the- county, and prevails in the southern 

’The third may be called the mixed .system, combining 
some features of the first with some of the second, and is found 
under a considerable variety of forms in the middle and north- 
western states. . The different spring from the original 
. differences, in tlie character of the colonists who settled on the 
j Atlantic coast, and in the conditions under which tho various 
colonial communitiOB developed. (See American Commonwealth , 
‘chfi. xlviii. and xlix.) 

The town, or township, of New' England is generally a rural com- 
munity occupj^ng a comparatively small area, and with a population 
averaging about 3000, but ranging from 200 in newly-aettled dis- 
thioly-pwplod hilly districts uj^ to 17,000 in the vianity 
of lafgc citiew and in mainifacturing neighbourhoods. Each town 
is governed by the town meeting, an assembly of all tiicquahfted 


voters within the liim<te, which meets at least once a year in the 
spring, and also at other tunes when specially summoned. This 
Hshcnibly elects the town officiaib at the annnai meetings, but it is 
inut h more than an electoral body. It is also a deliberative assembly 
and the legislative authonty for local matters. It enacts by-laws 
and ordinances, receives the reports of the local officials, passes 
their accounts, nianage.s the town property, votes appropria- 
tions ior each item of expenditure, and authorizes the necessary 
taxation. Every resident citizen has the right to bring forward 
and to speak in favour of any proposal. The meeting is presided 
ovt-r by a chairman called tho moderator. In rural communities 
tho attendance is usually good, the debates are sensible and practical, 
and a satisfactory administration is generally secured. But when 
the town meeting has grown to exceed seven or eight hundred 
jiorsons, and especially when the farming class of native American 
stock has been replac^ by factory operatives of other nationalities, 
the institution works far less perfectly. 

The town officials consist of the “ selectmen ” (usually three, 
five or seven, sometimef^ nine), the town clerk, tn-asurer, assessors, 
tax collector, school committee men, and the holders of divers 
minor offices according to local needs. These are elected annually, 
except that in some cases the " selectmen ” and school committee 
have a icmi ot several years, one memlxsr of each boaid being elected 
annually. The " selectmen," who receive no regular salary, but 
may charge for expenses actually inciUTed, form a sort of dircctoi-y 
or executive committee, which manages tho ordinaiv administrative 
and financial business under such instructions as may have been 
given by the town mc^-ting. 

In the middle and western states the tow'nship is a more artificial 
organism than tho niral town of New England. In one group 
of states — Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Iowa— while the township has more or loss power, and there are 
town officials, there is no town mtH.*ting. In another group — 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the two Dakotatv— the 
town meeting reappears, though in a less primitive and loss perfect 
form. In the states west of the AHoghanics each township covers 
an artificial area (> m. squares, and a separate ciuasi-mumcipal 
organi/alion is usually ])rovided for the villages which have grown 
up in many townships. 

Tlu» county is to be found in every state of the Union, but its 
importanci- vanes inversely with the fiosition held in the system 
of local government by that .smaller and older organism, the town. 
In New England the county was originally an aggregation of towns 
for judicial purposes, and in that part of the Union it is still in the 
mam a judicial district. There is no general representative council 
or board, but judicial officers, a sheriff and a clerk, are elcctc-d in 
each county, and also a county treasurer and county commissioners. 
The latter have the management of county buildings, such as court- 
houses and prisons, have power to lay out new main highways, 
(u grant licences, and to apportion among the tow'ns and cities the 
taxation necessary to meet county expenses. Resides these officials 
there arc generally to be found in New England a county school 
superintendent and an oviTseer of roads. In the southern states 
the county is the local administrative unit, and m addition to its 
original judicial and finanr4al functions it has now also control 
over imblie schools, the care of tlic poor and the construction and 
management of roads. County government is generally vested m 
a board of county commissioners, elected (in almost every state) 
by the poople, and in various officials also directly elected. In 
some southern states some counlios liave been subdivided into 


school distiicts, each of which elects a sthool coimnittee, and from 
this nucleus there may possibly develo]) something rescmliling the 
New I-ingland town. In those middle and western states where the 
town meeting is not found, tlie functions and ofhaals of the county 
tend to reseiiihle those exesting in tlie soutliern statas, while eveoa 
in those parts of the west wdierc the town meeting is found the county 
r( inain.s more important than in New Englana. Thus in many of 
these stati*s poor relief is a county and not a town charge. In 
most states county adniinint ration belongs to a small board of three 
commissioners elected for tlie county at large, but in New York, 
Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin there is a larger board of super- 
visors elected by townships and cities within each county. Although 
local affairs do not now enlist, even in New England, so large a 
measure of interest and public spirit as the town system used to 
evoke in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut in the 
'thirties, still, broadly speakinj^, the rural local government of 
America may be deemed satisfactory. The administration is 
fairly cheap and fairly efficient, most so, on the whole, in the 
northern and western states, while jobbery and' corruptoon aare 
uncommon. The value of loi^ self-government as a teiuning for 


the duties of citizenship has been very great, and in many parte 
of the country, especially where the funds dealt with are small, 
elections are not fought and offices not distributed upon party lines. 

§ T2. The tendency, now so marked in nearly all civilized countriet, 
to the development of urban oomznnmties has been nowhere. XDom 
mwiod than in the Umtxid States, The increase 
the range and imporjtance of municipal functions has^Vl^ 
been not less striking than the growth of urban popu- •**'^ '*■"'* 
lation. This can best be iUustiatod by tiie flgnrea of' munioipal 
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erpenditure. In 1810 the annual budget of Now York city — with 
a population of 100,000 — was $100,000; to-day an average city of 
100,000 population has an annual expenditure of from $i,oot),ooo 
to $2,000,000, and the total expenditure of the city of New York In 
1 909 exceeded $150,000,000. Municipal government is therefore a 
matter of high concern to America, and plays a large part in any 
study of American political institutions. 

The historical origin of American municipal government is to be 
found in cei*tain boroughs which had been chartered in the colonial 
period, after the fashion of English boroughs. These American 
corporations had the usual English system of borough government, 
consisting of a mayor, aldermen and councilmen, who carried out 
the simple administrative and judicial functions needed for the then 
email communities. The basis for the government of each Amencan 
city IS still a charter, but since the Revolution these charters have 
been granted by the state legislatures, and are subject to constant 
change by statute. I'he charters of cities have shown the same 
process of increasing length and detailed regulation as the state 
constitutions; and in details there are many differences between 
different cities. In some states citie4J are now permitted to enact 
their own chartcp]. (See Amertcan Commonwealth, chs. L-lii.) 

As a rule, one finds (i) a mayor, elected directly by the voters 
within the city, who is the head of the administration; (2) admims- 
trative officers or boards, some directly elected by the city voters, 
others nominated by the mayor or chosen by the council; (3) a 
council or assembly, consisting sometimes of two, but more fre- 
quently of one chamber, elected directly by the city voters; and (4) 



The mayor is by far the most important official in the city govern- 
ment. He is elected usually for two years, bin sometimes for one, 
three or four (in New York his term is now four years). He has 
almost ever^nvhere a veto on all ordinances jmssed by the council, 
modelled on the veto of the Federal president and of a state governor. 
In many cities lie appoints .some or all of the heads of the adminis- 
trative departments, usually with the approval of the council, 
but in some important cities the mayor has an alisolute power of 
appointment. A.s the chief executive officer he preserves the public 
peace. In practice ho is often allowed to exert a certain discretion 
as to the enforcement of the laws, especially those providing tor 
Sunday closing, and this discretion has sometimes Ix'come a source 
of iriischiof Ho usually receives a considerable salary, varying 
with the S1/.C of the city. 

7 'he practical work of municipal administration is carried on by 
u iiuiiibor of departments, .some under single heads, and some under 
boards or commissions. The number and classification of these 
departments vary v/idely in the different cities. The board of 
education, which controls the public schools, is asually largely 
independent of the council, and in some important cities has an 
independent power of taxation. In Bo.ston, vSt Louis, Baltmiore, 
and some few other cities, the police board is appointed by the 
governor of the stare because pofict* matters had been mismanaged 
by the municipal authorities and occasionally allowed to become 
a means of extortion and a door to corruption. 

The city councils pass local ordinances, vote apptoi»riatioiis, 
levy taxes and generally exert some control over appointments 
to administrative positions. The recent tendency ha.s been, how- 
ever, to decrease the powers of the council and tii increase those of 
the mayor. In some cities the mayor has received an absolute 
power of appointment; the departments, e.specially the boards of 
health, have large ordinance- malting powers ; statutes passed by 
the state legislature detennine (excepting the states where cities 
can make their own charters) the principal lines of municipal 
policy, and the real control over appropriatioiib and taxes is occasion- 
ally found vested in a board of estimate, consisting of the ntayor, 
comptroller (the chief fimincial officer), and a few other adminis- 
trative officials. In New York city, where the council had lost 
pubhc confidence, and in some other places, the only imjiortant 
pflrwer still possessed by the council is that of granting franchises 
to street rad ways, gas companies and the like. In the smaller 
cities, however, the councils have retained a wider measure of 
authority. In r902 the city of Galveston, in Texas, adopted a new 
form of municipal government by vesting all ixiwers in a commission 
of five pensons, elected by the citizens on a " general ticket,” oiv 
of whom Ls mayor and head of the commission, while each of the 
others has charge of a department of municipal administration. 
A similar plan, differing in some details, was subsequently introduced 
in the city of Hes Moines, in Iowa ; and the success which has 
alteiided this new departure in both cities has led to its adoption 
in many others, especially, but not exclusively, in the western stales. 
In 7 010 more than seventy cities were so administered. Under it 
admimstration would appear to have become both more pure and 
more efficient. The function.*; of city government may be dis- 
tributed into thrwj groups ; (a) Those which are delegated by the 
state out of its general coercive and administrative powers, includ- 
ing the police power and the granting of liccrxes ; (/;) those which, 
though done under general laws, arc properly matters of local 
and subject to local regulation, such as education and the 
Ituei of the poor; and, (f) those which involve no questions of 


policy, but are of a pusely business natiire, such' as the paving and 
deansing of streets, the couBtruction and maintenance, of' drains, 
the provision of water, &c. 

It is here proper to advert to a remarkable extensian of 
direct popular governmejit which has in recent years besen 
applied to both stales and to cities. Several state. laMmmoi 
constitutions now contain provisions enabling a Mprendeoi 
prescribed number (or proportion) of the voters in 
a state or city to submit a proposition to all the .registered 
voters of the state (or city) for their approval If- carried^ 
it takes effect as a law. This is the Initiative. These con^ 
slitutions also allow a prescribed number of voters to demand 
that a law passed by the state legislature, or an ordinance 
passed by the municipal authority, be subniitted to all the 
voters for their approval. If rejected by tliem, it falb to the 
ground. This is the Referendum. Some cities also provide in 
their charters that an official, including the mayor or a member 
of the council, may be displaced from office if, at a special 
election held on the demand of a [>rescribed number of the city 
voters, he docs not receive the largest number of votes cast. 
This is the Recall. All these three institutions are in operation 
ill .some western stal(‘s and are spreading to some of the eastern 
cities. Their working is observed with lively interest, for they 
carry the principle of direct popular sovereignty to lengths 
unprecedented except in Switzerland. But it is not merely 
to the faith of the western Americans in the people that their 
introduction is due. Quite as mucli must be ascribed to the 
want of faith in the legislatures of states and cities, which are 
deemed too liable to be influenced by selfish corporations. 

IV . — The Federal System. 

13. When, in 1776, the thirteen colonies threw off their 
allegiance to the British Crown and took the title of 
states, th"y proceeded to unite themselves in a league 
by the Articles of Confederation of 1787. This scheme 
of union proved defective, for its central authority, an 
assembly called Congress, was hopelessly weak. It had 
neither an executive nor a judiciary, nor had it proper 
means of coercing a recalcitrant state. Its weakness became 
so apparent, especially after the pressure of the war with Great 
Britain had been removed, that the opinion of the wisest men 
called for a closer and more effective union. Thus the present 
Constitution was drafted by a convention in 1787, was ratified 
by nine .states (the prescribed number) in 1788, and was set 
to work under George Washington as first president in 1789. 

S 14. The Constitution is a document of the first importance 
in the history of the world, because it has not only determined 
the course of events in the American Republic, but The Prdeni 
has also influenced, or become a model for, other Coaatnu^ 
constitutions, such as those of Switzerland (1848 
arid 1874), Canada (1867), Australia (1900), besides Mexico and” 
the numerous republics of South and Central America. It 
was in substance a compromise effected between those who 
vdshed for a centralized government and those who desired 
to leave very wide powers to the component states; and 
many subsequent difficulties arose from the omission to 
settle certain points, and from the somewhat vague language 
in which other points were referred to. Of these omissions 
and points left vague, some were inevitable, because an agree- 
ment could not have been reached, some were due to the im- 
possibility of foreseeing what difficulties the future would bring 
with it. But they were, considering the conditions under 
which the instrument was framed^ comparatively few., and the 
Constitution, when one regards it a piece of dr^ting, deserves 
the admiration which it 1 ^ received from nearly all American 
and most foreign critics. It is, on the whbfc, atoirably dear, 
definite and condse, probably superior in point of technique 
to all the documents since framed on its models 

As respectS) substance, the Constitutbn, being enacted bv 
and expressing the will of the people, who arc the dtimatc 
source of political power, is the supreme law of the land over 
the whole Union, entitled to prevail m/er all hws passed by 
Gsttgress, the legislature wliich it creates, as well as over all 
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State constitutions and all state laws. It can be altered only 
by the people, in manner to be hereafter mentioned. It is 
a comparatively short document, and consists of seven articles, 
subdivided into sections. Art. 1 . deals with the Federal legis- 
lature, its structure and powers, and imposes certain restrictions 
upon the states. Art. 11 . provides for the election of an execu- 
tive head, the president, and assigns certain powers and duties 
to him. Art. III. treats of the judicial power, defining its range 
and the mode of its exercise. Arts. IV., V. and VI. contain 
certain miscellaneous provisions, including those which regulate 
the mode of amendment. Two alternative methods of proposing 
amendments and also two of passing them are recognized. They 
may be proposed either by a two-thirds vote in each house 
of Congress, or by a convention called by Congress on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the states. 
They may be passed either by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the states, or by conventions in three-fourths of the states. 
Congress has in every instance preferred the method of itself 
proposing amendments and the method of submitting them to 
the state legislatures for ratifi('ation. 

The provisions of the Constitution, which is later in date than 
the creation of the original states, and presupposes the existence 
and activity of those communities, include two sets of matters, 
which must be considered separately— (<?) the Federal system, 
i,e. the relations of the national government to the states; 
and {h) the structure of the national government itself. 

§ 15. In the determination and allotment of the rights 
Dlatribatlon powers of the national go^Trnmcnt on one side 
otPowen states on the other, a determination 

b0tw0eathe which is the foundation of t'vcry federal system, 
Nation aad American Constitution proceeds upon these 
principles:- 

j. No powers are expressly allotted to the states, becaus * 
the states are contemplated as continuing to enjoy those pre- 
existing powers which they have by their own right, and not 
as devolved upon them by the nation. 

2. The powers allot led to the national government are 
tho; e, and those only, which are required for the purposes of 
the collective life of the nation, i.e. (a) powers which relate 
to its action in the international sphere ; and (b) powers which 
can be exercised within the Union more efficiently and more 
to the benefit of the people by one central government than 
by a number of separate govcrnm('nts. 

3. All powers which are not expressly allotted to the national 
government are left to the states, unless specially forbidden 
to be exercised by the latter, i\e. powers not specifically 
referred to remain wnth the states, and if the national 
government wishes to claim any particular power, it must 
show affirmatively that that power has been granted to it by 
the Constitution. [This principle has been followed -in the 
Constitution of Australia, but not in that of Canada.] 

The powers ftiven to the national govermnent may be described 
as those Which^ubscr^^iurposes ol common national utilit 3 ^^ They 
are the follo-w^ihg .(seet^onst, art. 1. § 8) . — 

To uhpose and .collect taxe.s, which must be uniform throughout 
the United Spates; 

Tol^nrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To rugulite fotei^ and inter-state commerce; 

To establish^ .Uniform rule of naturalization and a uniform bank- 
miptcy la^;* U 

To coin money 'and fix the standard of weights and measures; 

To establish post offices and post roads; 

To secure exclusive rights for limited time by granting patents 
and copyric^lt.‘? ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Coyri; 

To declare wOi^,' and regulate captures on land and water; 

To raise aiid maintain an army and a navy ; 

To provide for calling out the militia, for organizing and arming 
them, and for governing such part of them as may be in the actual 
'service of the United Stales; 

To ttxercise exclu8i\»e jurisdiction in the area selected for the seat 
of the national government and over spots acquired for militarj’^ 
or naval purposes; 

To make all laws nece ssary for ctJrr\'ing out the above powers 

^ As to the ftoheme and working ol the Federal government in its 
relation .to the states, see American Commonwealth, chs. xxvii.-xxx. 
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(including laws punishing such offences as fall within Federal juris- 
diction as being transgressions of Federal law) ; 

To pass laws protecting citizens of the United States against 
unjust or discriminating legislation by any state (amendments 
xiii. and XIV.). 

§ lO. The national government is, however, interdicted from using 
these powers in certain directions by the fOilowing prohibitions (art. 
1. § 9. and tir.st ten amendments) : it may not suspend 
the writ of h.'.beas corpus (except in time of war or 
public danger) or pass a bill of attainder or 'an ex post 
facto law ; give any state a commercial preference over 
another; grant any title of nobility; establish or 
prohibit any religion, or impose any religious test as a Oovernmeni, 
condition ol holding office; abridge the freedom of .speaking or 
writing, or of public meeting, or ol bearing arms; try ain?’ per .son 
for certain offences e.xcejit on the presentment of a grand jury, or 
otherwise than by a jury of Ins state and district ; decide any 
common law action where the value m dispute exceeds $20 except 
by a jury. 

Although prinia facie all jiowers not given to the national 

government remain with the states, the latter are debarred from 

some powers. No state may (art 1. § 10 , and amendments 
xiii., xiv. and xv.) make any treaty or alliance; com money 

or make anything, save gold and .silver coin, a legal tender; 

])ass any bdl of attainder or ex post facto law, or law impairm:: 
the obligation of contracts; have any but a republican form oi 
govcruiiient; grant any title of nobility; maintain slavery; abridge 
the privileges ol any citizen oi the United States, or deny to him 
the right of voting m respect of race, colour or previous condition 
of servitude; deprive any person of life, liberty or property without 
due process of Jaw; deny to any person the ecjual protection of the 
laws. 

There arc also certain powers which, though not absolutely with 
drawn from the states, can be exorcised only with the consent of tlu 
national legislature, viz. those of laying duties on exports or im- 
ports, keeping troojis or war-ships in time of peace, entering into 
agreements with another state or foreign power, engaging in war 
unless invaded. And it lnn^' be added that there are certain powers 
vv’lijch, since they do not he wiiliiu the province of the national 
government, and have been re J used to the states, are said to be 

rc.served to the people." 7'his expression means that it is only 
the people who can conler them and direct lliem to be exercised. 
Should the people ’wish to confer them, they would have to do so 
by way of amending the Constitution; and herein lies a remarkable 
diflcrence between the American system on the one hand and those 
of some European countries on the other, which, although tliey ha\’e 
created rigid constitutions, do not ('xpressly debar the legislature 
from using uiiy and every power of government. 

17. The aim of those who framed the Constituticn was 
to avoid friction between the state governments and the 
Federal government by rendering their respective 
spheres of action a.s separate and distinct as possible, ^^i^^atloai 
They .saw' that the less contact the less danger of aovmmeoi 
collision. Their wish was to keep the two mechan- to the 
isms as independent of each other as was com- 
patible with the still higher need of subordinating, for national 
purposes, the state to the central government. 

Nevertheless there are, as was unavoidable, certain points of 
contact between the two, the chief of which are the following 

The Constitution requires each state government to direct 
the choice ol, and accredit to the seat of Ihc national govern- 
ment, two senators and so many representatives as the state 
is (in respect of its population) entitled to send; to provide 
for the election, meeting and voting of presidential electors in 
each stale, and to transmit their votes to the national capital; 
to organize and arm the militia forces of the state, which, when 
duly summoned by the national government for active service, 
arc placed under the command of the president. 

Besides these direct services imposed upon the states, eacli 
state is of course practically limited in its legislative and executive 
action by the power of the Federal judiciary (in the exercise 
of its function of interpreting the Constitution) to declare 
invalid laws passed or acts done inconsistent with the Federal 
Constitution, or with statutes passed by the Federal legislature 
within the scope of its authority under the Constitution. 

So, too, when a subject, such as bankruptcy, is one on which a 
state may legislate in the absence of legislation by Congress, 
the state law is valid only so long as Congress does not legislate. 

Finally, another point of contact exists in the right of a state 
to call upon the national government to protect it against 
invasion or domestic violence. This right has been several 
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times exerted. The national government is also bound to 
guarantee to every state a republican form of government. 
(See American Commonwealth ^ ch. xxviii.) 

§ 18. It is a fundamental principle of the American system 
that the national government possesses a direct and immediate 
Direct authority over all its citizens, quite irrespective of 
Authority oi their allegiance and duty to their own state. This 

iV«woM/ authority corresponds to and is coextensive with 
ow the sphere of the Federal government. So far as the 
CitiMCttc ot functions of that government extend, it acts upon 
the atates. the citizens not through the states, but as of its own 
right and by its own officers. Beyond that sphere its autho- 
rity stops, and state authority, unless inhibited by the Federal 
Constitution, begins. But Federal authority is always entitled 
to prevail, as against a state legislature or officer, in all 
matters specifically allotted to it; and in these its power 
of direct action has two great advantages. It makes the 
citizen recognize his allegiance to the power which represents 
the unity of the nation ; and it avoids the necessity 
of calling upon the state to enforce obedience to Federal 
authority, for a state might possibly be weak or dilatory, or 
even itself inclined to disobedience. Thus the indirect taxes 
of customs and excise which the Federal government imposes 
are levied by Federal custom-house collectors and excisemen, 
and the judgments of Federal courts are carried out by United 
States marshals distributed over the country. Nothing has 
done more to give cohesion to the American Federal system tlmn 
the direct action of the Federal executive and judiciar>^ 

V. — The Federal Giwernment. 

§ 19. The Federal or national government was created 
de novo by the Constitution of 1787-1789. It was really a 
new creation rather than a continuation of the feeble organiza- 
tion of the pre-existing confederation. But the principles 
on which it was constructed were old principles, and most of 
its features were draw-n from the state governments as they 
then existed. These states themselves had been developed 
out of the previous colonial governments, and both they and the 
national government have owed something to the example 
of the British Constitution, which had suggested the division 
of the legislature into two branches and the independent po.sition 
of the judiciary. It was, however, mainly from the state 
constitutions, and not from the arrangements prevailing in 
Great Britain or in any other country, that the men of the 
convention of 1787 drew their ideas and precedents. 

Following what was then deemed a fundamental maxim of 
political science, they divided the government into three 
departments, the legislative, the executive and the judicial, 
and sought to keep each of these as far as possible detached 
from and independent of the other two. 

In 1787 all the states but three had bicameral legislatures — 
it was therefore natural that the new national government 
should follow this example, not to add that the 
The Federal (division into two branches seems calculated to 

eg a a ure, chances of reckless haste, and to increase 

the chances of finding wisdom in a multitude of counsellors. 
There was, however, another reason. Much controver.sy 
had raged over the conflicting principles of the equal 
representation of states and of representation on the basis of 
numbers, the larger states advocating the latter, the smaller 
states the former principle; and those who made themselves 
champions of the rights of the states professed to dread the 
tyrannical power which an assembly representing population 
might exert. The adoption of a bicameral system made it 
possible to give due recognition to both principles. One house, 
the Senate, contains the representatives of the states, every 
state sending two; the other, the House of Representatives, 
contains members elected on a basis of population. The two 
taken together are called Congress, and form the national 
legislature of the United States. 

§ 20. The House of Representatives is composed of members 
elected by popular vote in each of the various states, the re- 


presentation of each state being in proportion to its population^ 
Each state is at liberty under the Constitution to adopt cither 
the “ general ticket” system, i.e. the plan of Houee of 
electing all its members by one vote over the Repreaeutm^ 
whole state, or to elect them in one-membered 
districts (the “ district system ”). The system of single-member 
districts now' prevails almost everywhere. (Pennsylvania, 
however, has two representatives elected at large from 
the entire state, and there have been other similar instances.) 
The number of members in the house was originally 65, but 
it has steadily increased until, in December 1910, there were 
398. (In and after 1903 the number was for ten years to be 
386.) Besides the full members, each of the territories is 
allowed to send a delegate, who has, however, no vote. The 
electoral franchise on which the house is elected is for each state 
the same as that by which, under the provisions of the state 
constitution, the members of the more numerous branch of the 
state legislature are chosen. Originally franchises varied much 
in different states, but for many years prior to 1890 what was 
practically manhood suffrage prevailed in nearly all of the 
states. In that year and since, not a few of the southern states 
have introduced restrictions which tend to exclude the bulk 
of the coloured population (see ante, g 5). It has already been 
observed that paupers and convicted criminals are excluded 
in many states, illiterates in some states. Every member 
must reside in the state which sends him, and custom, rarely 
broken, requires that he should reside even in the district which 
he represents. This habit restricts the field of choice and 
has operated unfavourably on the political life of the nation. 

The House of Representatives is chosen for two years, the 
terms ot all the members expiring together. The election of a 
new house takes place in November of the even years (i.e, 
1910, J912, &c.). Members enter on their term of service in 
the March following, but the first regular session does not begin 
until the following December, or more than a year after the elec- 
tion. In fact, the old house holds its second regular session of 
three months after the new house has been elected. The rules are 
very complicated, and considerably limit the power of debate. 
A remedy against obstruction has been found in a system of 
closure called the “ previous question.' ’ Speeches are limited 
I to one hour, and may be conned in committee of the whole 
i house to five minutes. There is comparatively little good 
I debating in the European sense of the term, and this is due 
I partly to the great size of the hall, partly to the system of 
legislation by committees. 

The organization of the hou.se is entirely different from that 
of the British House of Commons or of most assemblies on the 
European continent. The ministers of the pre- 7110 
sident do not sit, and since there are thus no officials Committee 
to undertake the leadership of the majority and 
conduct business, legislative work is shaped and directed 
by a number of committees in each house. Every bill 
w'hen introduced is referred to some committee, and each bill 
comes up for consideration by the whole house on the report 
of the committee which has dealt with it. There were in 1910 
62 regular or standing committees in the House of Represen- 
tatives, each consisting of from 3 to 20 members. The most 
important committees are the following : ways and means, 
rules, elections, appropriations (with several committees 
for different branches of public expenditure), rivers and 
harbours, banking and currency, and foreign affairs. Each 
committee has complete control of all bills referred to it, and 
nineteen -twentieths of the bills introduced meet their death 
by the failure of the committee to take action on them. The 
bills taken up for action are debated and freely amended by the 
committees, and sometimes public hearings are held. The 
committees on the expenditure of the various government 
departments conduct minute investigations into the adminis- 
tration of each. A bill, as finally agreed on by a conmiittee, 
is reported to the house, and when taken up for action the 
fate of most bills is decided by an hour's discussion, opened 
by the member of the committee making the report. The 
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more important measures, includir^ taxation and appropria- 
tion bilk, -receive genuine discussion by the house at large, 
through special orders submitted by the committee on rules. 
Of the enormous number of bills brouglit in very few pass. 

The unifying force of this complicated system of committee 
•legislation is the Speaker ol the House of Keprosontatives. 

Like the Speaker of the British House of Commons, 
shaker primarily the pre.siding official, but the char- 

acter of his office has become different from that of 
tlie impartial moderator of the British house. The American 
Speaker, who of course has a vote like other members, always 
belongs to the party which commands a majority, and is, indeed, 
virtually the leader of the majority party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He resembles in .some respects a European prime 
minister, and is second only to the president in political impor- 
tance. His power is derived from three main sources. He 
appoints the members of all the committees, he chooses the 
chairman of each, and he directs the reference of bills to the 
various committees. Of the committee > n rules, which pracii- 
callv flcteimines the order in vhich important measures come 
before the house, he was formerly cl aim. an, and he lu d the 
power of appointing the committee; but on the iqth of March 
1910, tlie h(U8e passed a resolution which increased the mem- 
bership of this committee from 5 to 10, excli dcd the Fp -; ker, 
and transferred the appointments to the h< use. As presiding 
officer the Speaker exercises a right of discrimination between 
members rising to speak in debate, and can thus advance or 
retard the progress of a measure. He is elected by the House 
of Representatives at its first session for the whole Congress, 
and his election is regularly carried by a strict parly vole. 

§ 21. The Senate in 1910 consisted of 92 members, two 
persons deputed from each state, be it great or small (New York 
Tbes ie 7.200,000 population and Nevada with 42,000 

* having the same representation), who must be 

inhabitants of that stale, and at lea.st thirty years of age. 
They are elected by the legislature of their state for six years, 
anfl are re-eligiblc. It ased to he .supposed by many Europeans, 
following Tocqueville, that this method of election was the 
cause of the (formei*) superiority of the senators to members of 
the house. This was au error, the true reason being that able 
men preferred a seat in the Senate owing to its larger powers 
and longer term. One-third retire every two years, so that 
the old members are always twice as numerous a.s the new 
members, and the body has been continuous ever since its first 
creation. Senators are re-elected more frequently than mem- 
bers of the house, so there is always a considerable proportion of 
men of long service and mature experience. 

There has long been a demand for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which should vest the election of senators in the 
peoples of the several states, and more than one-half of the 
state legisjatures have at one time or another passed resolutions 
in favour of. (he* change. Within the last few years the object 
detired beep^acticallv attained in a few states by pro- 
visions Uiey^feave introduced for taking a populaK-vote as to the 
peri^ori whom the legislature ought to elect, the latter being 
expecttsd^lo' defer to the popular will. 

Tire ^e-pfeaftJttnt of the United States is ex officio presiding 
office^ rgit' tjllfe fienaie, and this is his only active function in the 
gova^mera. has, however, no vote in “the Senato, except 
a casting vote when the numbers are equally divided, and his 
authority on questions of order is very limited. 

The methods of procedure in the Senate are somewhat different 
from thfose jnulhc House of Representatives. There is a similar 
committee S5w;tem, but the Senate committees and their chair- 
men axe chosen, not by the presiding officer, but by the Senate 
itself voting by ba^t. Practically they are selected by caucuses 
of the «najority and minority parties. The Senate rules have 
no provision ior the closure of debate, nor any limitation on the 
len^ tither ofia debate or of a speech. For the consideration 
of some classes tif business the Senate goes into executive or 
seoret sesaibn, although what is done at this session usually 
la(ks*Qirt;^(imdffinds]hB way to the public through the press. 


The functions of the Senate fall into three classes — legislative, 
executive juid judicial. In legislative matters its powers arc 
identical with tho.se of the Hou.se of Representatives, with tfic 
single restriction that bills for raising revenue must originate 
in the popular assembly. In practice, too, the Senate is at least 
as influential in legislation as the house. Disagreements, 
which are frequent, are usually settled by compromise, and in 
these the Senate is apt to get the better of its antagonist. Serioas 
deadlocks arc of comparatively rare octrurrence. 

The executive functions of the Senate are : (i) To approve 
or di.sapprove the president’s nominations of f ederal officers, 
including judges, ministers of state and ambassadors; (2) to 
approve, by a majority of two-thirds of those present, of treaties 
submitted by the president. Through the latter power the 
Senate secures a general control over foreign policy. Its 
approval is necessary to any important actif>n, and in general 
the president finds it advisable to keep the leaders of the sena- 
torial majority, and in particular the Senate committee on 
foreign relations, informed of pending negotiations. Foreign 
governments often complain of this power of the Senate, because 
it prevents them from l.)eing able to rely upon the ctirrying out 
of arrangements they have made with the executive; but as 
the president is not responsible to Congress and is irremovable 
(except by impeachment) during his term of office, there would 
be objections to giving him an unqualified treaty-making 
authority. Through the power of confirming or rejecting 
the president’s nominations to office, the senators of the presi- 
dent's party are able to influence a large amount of patronage. 
This sort of “ dual control ” works with less friction and delay 
than might have been expected, but better appointments would 
probably be secured if responsibility were more fully and more 
clearly fixed on the president alone, though there would no 
doubt be a risk that the president might make a serious error. 

The judicial function of the Senate is to sit as a high court 
for the trial of persons impeached by the House of Represent- 
atives, a vote of two-thirds of those present being needed for 
conviction. There have been eight cases of impeachment. The 
most important was that of President Johnson, whose con- 
viction failed by one vote — 35 to 19. Five of the otiicr seven 
cases also ended in acquittal, one for want of jurisdiction,^ and 
one by the resignation of the official before the impeachment w^as 
preferred in the Senate. Two Federal judges were many years 
ago thus deprived of office, impeachment being the only process 
by which a Federal judge can be removed. 

S 22. The procedure of each house in framing and passing 
bills has already been noted. When a bill has passed one 
chamber it is sent to the other, and there referred 
to the appropriate committee. In course of time this gioaaiLegia- 
committee may report the bill as received from thutatiaaatid 
other house, but frequently an amended or 
entirely new measure is presented, which is discussed and 
enacted on by the second house. When bills passed by the two 
chaml 3 ers are not identical, and each persists in its own 
view, the regular procedure is to appoint a committee 
of conference, consisting of an equal number of members from 
the Senate and from the house. These meet in secret, and 
generally agree upon a compromise measure, which is forthwith 
adopted by both chambers. If no compromise can be arranged, 
the conflict continues until one side, yields, or until it ends by 
the adjournment of Congress. After passing both houses, the 
bill goes to the president, and if approved by him, or not returned 
by him within ten days, becomes law : if vetoed, it returns to 
the house in which it originated; and if re-passed by a two- 
thirds vote, is sent to the other house; and if again passed 
there by a two-thirds vote, it becomes law without the president’s 
consent. 

The scope of Congressional legislation has been indicated 
in the list given of the powers of (he national government 

^ This case was that of the impeadhmeni; of a senaitor, and the 
failure to aonvict arose from the fact that some of the senators at 
the time hold the now generally accepted opinion that a member 
of Congress is not subject to impeachment. 
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(see anu^ § 15). The most importanrt: measures arc those 
dealing with the reveiuies and appropriations; and the procedure 
on these matters is slightly different from that on other bills. 
The secretary of the treasury sends annually to Congress a 
rq)ort containing a statement of the national income and 
expenditure and of the condition of the public debt, together 
with remarks on the system of taxation and suggestions for its 
improvement. He also sends what is called his annual letter, 
enclosing the estimates, framed by the various defmrtments, 
of the sums needed for the public serx'ice of the United States 
during the coming year. With tins the action of the executive 
ceases, and the matter passes into tlie hands of Congress. 

Revenue bills for imposing or continuing the various customs 
duties and internal taxes are prepared by the house committee 
on ways and means, who.se chairman is always a leading man 
in the majority party. The report presented by the secretary 
of the treasury has been referred to this committee, but the 
latter does not necessarily in any way regard that report. 
Neither does it proceed on estimates of the sums needed to main- 
tain the public service, for, in the first place, it docs not know 
what appropriations will be proposed by the spending committees : 
and in tiie second place, a primary object of the customs duties 
has been for many years past, not the raising of revenue, but 
the protection of American industries by subjecting foreign 
imports to a very high tariff. Regular appropriation bills 
down to 1883 were all passed by the house committee on appro- 
priations, but in that year a new committee— on rivers and 
harbours — received a large field of expenditure; and in 1886 
certain other supply bills were referred to sundry standing 
committees. 'J'hese various appropriation committees start 
from, but arc not restricted by and do not in fact adopt, the 
estimates of the secretary of the treasury. Large changes are 
made both by way of increasing and reducing his estimates. 

The financial bills are discussed, as fully as the pressure 
of work permits, in committee of the whole house. Fresh items 
of appropriations are often added, and changes are made in 
revenue bills in the interest of particular purposes or localities. 
If the Senate is controlled by the same party as the house, 
it is likely to secure the acceptance of many of its amendments. 
The majorities in the two houses then labour together to 
sali.sfy what they believe to be the wishes of their party. Im- 
portant legislation is almost impossible when one ot the houses 
is controlled by one party and the other house by the other. 

When finally adopted by the house, the bills go to the 
Senate and are forthwith referred to the committee on finance 
or to that on appropriation.s. The Senate committee.s amend 
Ireely both classes of bills, and further changes may be made 
by the Senate itself. When the bills go back to the house 
that body usually rejects the amendments : the Senate derKnes 
to recede, and a conference committee is appointed by which 
a compromise is arranged, usually hastily and in secret, often 
including entirely new items, and this coinpromise is accepted 
with little or no discussion, generally at the end of the session. 

Thus it comes lliat comparatively slight use is made of the 
experience of the permatkent financial officials in Uic framing 
‘of revenue-raising and appropriation bills. There is little 
relation between the amounts proposed to be spent in any 
one year and the amounts proposed to be raised, and there 
fs a strong tendency to deplete the public treasury through 
special grants secured by individual members. These defects 
have long been felt, but Congress is not disposed either to 
admit officials to attend its sittings or to modify the methods 
to which it has grown accustomed. A tariff commission was, 
however, created by statute in 1909, the reports of which may 
have some influence on the framing of tariffs in future. 

§ £3. The executive power of the nation is vested in a 
, president of the United States of America, who holds office 
Tbt during the term of four years. Ht;, together with 

Pr^gideat, the vioe-president, is nominally chosen by a system 
of doubde election through an electoral college, but in practice 
this system opeorates merely as a roundabout way of getting 
the judgment of the peqple, voting by states. 
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The Constitution directs each state to choose a namber of '' presi- . 
dential electors equal to the number of its representatives in Con - 
press " (both senators and members of the House of 
Representativeb). Members of Congress and holders 
of Federal offices are ineligible as electors. These Blvctdrul 

electors (in 1910, 483) meet in each state on a day in Onihgt. 

November fixed by law, and give their votes in writing for the presi- 
dent and vice-president. The votes are transmitted to Washington, 
and there opened by the president of tlie Senate, in die presence of 
both Houses of Congress, and counted. A majority of the whole 
nuinbcr of electors is necessary to elect. If no person have such 
majority, the president is chosen by the House of Representatives 
voting by states, and the vice-president is chosen by the Senate. 
This plan of creating an electorail college to select the president was 
expected to secure the choice by the best citizens of each state, in 
a tranquil and Uelil^erate way, of Uie man whom they in their un- 
lettered discretion should deem filte.st to bo tlie chief magistrate 
of the Union. In tact, however, the electors exercise no discretion, 
and arc ciioaen under a pledge to vote for a particular candidate. 
Each party during the summer preceding a presidential election 
holds a huge party meeting, called a national convention, which’ 
nominates candidates for president and vice-president. (See 
§ 33 ) Candidates for the office ot elector arc also nominated 
by party conventions, and the per.sons who are in each state chosen 
to be electors — they arc chosen by a strict party vote — are expected 
to vote, and do m point of fact vote, for the presidential candidates 
named by their respective parties at the national conventions. 
The Con.stitution leaves the method of choosing electors to each 
state, but by universal custom they are now everywhere elected by 
popular vote, and all the electors for each state are voted for on a 
" general ticket." In the early days the electors were cho.sen m 
many states by the legislatures, but by 1832 South Carolina was the 
only stale reUimng this method, and in 18G8 .she also dropped it. 
Some state.'* also, for a time, chose electors by districts, but by 183a 
all had adopted the " general ticket " .system, Michigan, however, 
in the election of 1892 reverted to the district " system, thereby 
dividing its electoral vote. Thus tlie election is virtually an election 
by statCvS, and the struggle concentrates itself in the large states, 
where the groat parties are often nearly equally divided, c.b. the 
party which carries Now York by even a small majonty gams all 
the electoral votes ol that state. The polling for electors takes 
place early in November on the same day over Uie whole union, and 
when the result is known the contest is over, because the subsequent 
meeting and votings of tlie electors is a mere matter of form. Nover- 
theless, the system here described, being an election by slates, is not 
the same thing as a general popular vole over the union, for it some- 
times happens that a person is chosen president who has received a 
mmorilv of the popular vole cast. 

The Constitution requires the president to be a native-born 
citizen of the United States, not under Uiirfy-fivc years of age, 
and for fourteen years resident in the United States. There is no 
legal limitation to his re-eligibility any numlicr of times; but tradi- 
tion. dating from the refusal of George Washington to be nominated 
tor a tlurd term, has virtually established the rule that no person 
shall be president for more than two continuous terms. If the 
jiresidcnt dies, the vice-president steps into his place; a?id if the 
latter also dies in office, the succession passes to the secretary of 
state.i The jiresident rccoives a salary of 175,000 a year, besides 
$25,000 a year for travelling expenses, and has an official residence 
called the Executive Mansion, or more familiarly the White House. 

Functions of the Pni$idcnL- TXvavtfi may be grouped into three 
copses : tlio.se which (j) relate to foreign affairs ; ( 2 ) concern 
legislation, (9 relate to domestic administration. 

The president appoints ambassadors and ministers to foreign 
countries, and receives those sent by foreign countries to the United 
States. He has, through his secretary of state, immediate direction 
of all negotiations with such countries, and an unfettered initiative 
in all foreign alfairs. He does not, however, enjoy a free hand in 
finally determining the foreign policy of the government. Treaties 
reejuire the approval of two-thirds of the Senate, and the forei^ 
affairs commiUee of that body is usually kept informed of the 
negotiations wliich are being conducted by the executive. The 
power to declare war formally belongs to Congress; but the execu- 
tive may, without an act of Congress, virtually engage in hosfiHfles 
and thus bring about a slnte of war, as happened in 1845-^6^ when 
war broke out with Mi*xico. 

.\s respects legislation, the po.sition of the president is In matked 
contrast to that of the British crown. While nearly all in\p6rtant 
mea.sures are brought into parliament by the ministers qI the 
sovereign, and nominally under his instnictions, the American 
president cunnot introduce bills either directly or through his 


1 Tlie order of succes.sion, after the secretary of state, is as follows : 
the secretary" of the treasury, the secretary of war, the attomw- 
general, the postmaster- general, the secretary of the navy, Um 
secretary of the interior— *thi8 «rder ’to apply only Ito su^h idBhcerfi 
as " sliall have been appointed by the odvi^ and consent 4)1 the 
Senate . . . and such as aore eligible to the office >01 president « . . 
and not under impeachment. . , 
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ministers. All that the Constitution permits him to do in this 
direction is to inform Congress of the state of the nation and to 
recommend the measures which he deems to be necessary. Tins 
latter function is discharged by wntten messages addressed by the 
president to Congress, the meshage sent at the beginning of each 
session being usually the most important; but the suggestions made 
in these messages do not necessarily or directly induce legislation, 
although it is open to him to submit a bill or have one drafted by a 
minister presented to Congress through a member. 

More constantly effective is the president's part in the last stage 
of legislation. His so-called " veto power " pennils liim to return 
to Congress, within ten days after its passage, any bill of winch he 
may disapprove, and, unless this bill re-passes both houses by a 
two-thirds vote, it does not become law. Most presidents have 
made use of the veto powt'r sparingly. Jackson, liowev^er, as well as 
Tyler, Johnson and especially Cleveland, employed it pretty boldly. 
Most of Johnson's vetoes were promptly overruled by the large 
majority opposed to him in both houses, but the vetoes of all the 
other presidents have generally prevented the enactment of the 
bills of which they disapproved. 

The domestic executive authority of the president in time of peace 
is small, because by far the larger part of law and administration 
belongs to the state and local governments, wliile the Federal 
admimstration is regulated by statutes which leave little discretion 
to the executive. The poAver of making appointments to the 
administrative service would invest him with a v'ast influence but 
for the constitutional requirement of securing the consent of the 
Senate to the more important appointments made. The president 
is giA ('ll a free hand 111 choosing lus cabinet ministers; but for most 
other appointments, whether or not they are by law in his sole gift, 
the senators belonging to the president's party have practically 
controlled the selections for offices lying within their respf‘ctive 
states, and a nomination made bv the president against the will of 
the senator concerned will generally be disapproved by the Senate. 
The menilicrs of the president's party in the house also demand a 
share in the bestowal of offices as a price for their co-operation in 
those matters aa herein the executiAe may find it necessary to have 
legislative aid. Neverthelebs, the distribution of offices under the 
so-called “ spoils system " remains the most important ordinary 
function of the president, and the influence he exerts over Congress 
and legislation is due mainly to his patronage. 

In tune of war or of public disturbance, howexer, the domestic 
authority of the piesideiit expands rapidly. This was markedly 
the case during the Civil War. As (.<Ammahder-in-chief of the army 
and navy, and as “ charged with the faithful extv ulioti of all laxvs," 
lie is likely to a.ssump, and xvould indeed be expected to assume, all 
the powers which the emergency require.-^. In ordinar)^ times the 
president may be almost compared to the managing clerk in a large 
business estabhshment, who.se chief function i.s to .select his sub- 
ordinates, the policy of the concern being in the hands of the board 
of directors. But when f reign affairs reach a critical stage, or when 
disorders within the Union require Federal intervention, immense 
responsibility is then thrown on one xvho is both commander-in- 
clnef of the army and the head of the civil executive. In no Euro- 
pean country is there any personage to whom the president can be 
said to coiTe.spond. He may have to exert more authority, even if 
he enjoys less dignity, than a European king. He has powers which 
arc in ordinary times narrower than those of a European prime 
minister; but these powders are more secure, for instead of depending 
on the pleasure of a parliamentary ma ori.y, they run on to the end 
of his term. Although he is alw'ays elected as a party candidate, 
he generally receives, if he show.s tact and dignity, abundant tespect 
and deferetoc^ •frpm all citizens, and is able to exert influence bex'ond 
the strict Wits of his legal power. 

The only v^y of removing the president from office is by 
impeachment,'^^ imlfitution borrowed from Great Britain, where 
it mid not becotii? obaclcte at the time when the ited States 
constifution was adopted. The House of Representatives may 
impeach the* J>re8ident. The Senate tries him, and a txvo thirds 
majority' .!^ i^uired |or conviction. Andrew Johmson is the only 
president who;hj» been impeached. 

§ 24.* Tfiere^ is* iii the government of the tlnited States no 
such thing as a cabinet^ in the British or French or Italian 
Th9 word. But the term is regularly used 

mmdJCdml0- to describe a council of the president, composed 
fttmfive of heads of the chief administthtive depart- 
'ments: tlie .secretary of state, the .secretary of 
the treosuPG secretary of war, attorney-general, secretary 
‘of the navy, posf master-general, secretary of the interior, 
secretary of agriculture, and secretary of commerce and labor. 
Like the British cabinet, this council is not formally recognized 
by the law, bat it is nevertheless accepted as a permanent 
feature in the government. It is really a group of persons, 
each individually dependent on, and answerable to, the pre- 
sident, 'but with ho joint policy, no collective responsibility. 
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The final decision on all questioas rest with the president, who 
is solely and personally responsible. Moreover, the members of 
the cabinet are excluded from Congress, and are entirely 
independent of that body, so that an American cabinet has 
little to do in the way of devising parliamentary tactics, or 
of preparing bills, or of discussing problems of foreign policy. 
It is not a government, as Europeans understand the term, 
but a group of heads of departments, whom their chief, 
though he usually consults them separately, often finds it 
useful to bring together for a talk about current politics and 
the course proper for the adm ini. strati on to take in them, or in 
order to settle some admin istra-tive question which lies on the 
borderland between the provinces of two ministers. 

The principal administrative departments are those already 
named, w'ho.se heads form the president's cabinet. The most 
important are the state and treasury departments. t » ^ 
The former has the conduct of foreign affairs and 
interests, and directs the diplomatic service, but is ^ 
obliged to keep in touch wdth the Senate, because 
treaties require the consent of the latter. It also has charge of the 
great seal of the United .States, keeps the arcluvcb, publishes the 
.statutes of Congri'ss and contiols the consular service. 

The tw'o main functions of the treasury department are the 
administration of the government revenues and expenditures, and 
of the banlcing and currency laws. The secretary has, however, 
a smaller range of action than a finance minister in European 
countries, for, as he is excluded from Congress, he has nothing 
directly to do with the imposition of taxes, and very little with 
the appropriations for government expenditure. 

The department of the interior i.s le.ss important than in France 
or Italy, .since the principal functions wdiich then' belong to it lie, 
in the United States, within the field of state powers. In the United 
States the principal matters in this department are the manag(‘inent 
of the public lands, the conduct of Indian affairs, the issue of patents, 
the administration of pension law s, of the national census and of the 
geological survey, an I the collection of educational mlormation. 

The department of war controls the formerly very small, but now' 
largely inct rased, army of the United States; and its corps of 
engineers execute the river and harbour improvements ordered by 
Congress. The navy department has charge of the dockyards and 
vessels of war; and the wst office department directs the postal 
system, including the railway mail .servict. The department of 
agriculture includes the weather bureau, the bureau of animal 
industry and other bureaus which conduct investigations and 
experiments. The attorney -general is the legal adviser of the 
re.sident, public prosecutor and standing counsel for the United 
tates, aiici also has general oversight of the Federal judicial ad- 
ministration, especially of the prosecuting officers called district 
attorneys and of the executive court ofl[icers called marshals. 

The department of commerce and labor controls the bureaus 
which deal with the mercantile marine, the lisdithouse and life- 
saving service, commercial statistics, immigration, and the coast 
and geodetic survey, and the census is also under its charge. 

Twm commissions not connected with any of the above depart- 
ments de.serve some notice. The inter-state commerce commission, 
established by statute in 1887, is a semi-judicial, semi-administrative 
board of five members, with limited powers of control over inter- 
state railway transportation. The chief duty is to prevent dis- 
criminations in freight rates and secret rebates from the published 
list of charges. Its powers have been much extended by subsequent 
acts, e.s,/ccially that of 1910. The civil service commission, 
established i-i "883, conducts competitive examinations for appoint- 
ments to subordinate positions under all of the administrative 
departments. Some 235,000 posts have now been placed under 
civil service rules and withdrawn from the category of ^oils. 

§ 25. The Federal judicial system is made by the Constitution 
independent both of the legislature and of the executive. It 
consists of the Supreme Court, the circuit court of 
appeals, the circuit courts and the district courts. 

The Supreme Court is created by the Constitution, 
and consisted in 1910 of nine judges, who are nominated by 
the president and confirmed by the Senate. They hold office 
during good behaviour, i.e, are removable only by impeach- 
ment, thus having a tenure even more secure than that of 
English judges. The court sits at Washington from October 
to July in every year. The sessions of the court are held in 
the capitol. A rule requiring the presence of six judges to 
pronounce a decision prevents the division of the court into two 
or more benches ; and while this seaires a thorough considera- 
tion of every case, it also retards the despatch of business. 
Every case is discussed twice by the whol " body, once to ascer- 
tain the view of the majority, which is then directed to be set 
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(see anu^ § 15). The most importanrt: measures arc those 
dealing with the reveiuies and appropriations; and the procedure 
on these matters is slightly different from that on other bills. 
The secretary of the treasury sends annually to Congress a 
rq)ort containing a statement of the national income and 
expenditure and of the condition of the public debt, together 
with remarks on the system of taxation and suggestions for its 
improvement. He also sends what is called his annual letter, 
enclosing the estimates, framed by the various defmrtments, 
of the sums needed for the public serx'ice of the United States 
during the coming year. With tins the action of the executive 
ceases, and the matter passes into tlie hands of Congress. 

Revenue bills for imposing or continuing the various customs 
duties and internal taxes are prepared by the house committee 
on ways and means, who.se chairman is always a leading man 
in the majority party. The report presented by the secretary 
of the treasury has been referred to this committee, but the 
latter does not necessarily in any way regard that report. 
Neither does it proceed on estimates of the sums needed to main- 
tain the public service, for, in the first place, it docs not know 
what appropriations will be proposed by the spending committees : 
and in tiie second place, a primary object of the customs duties 
has been for many years past, not the raising of revenue, but 
the protection of American industries by subjecting foreign 
imports to a very high tariff. Regular appropriation bills 
down to 1883 were all passed by the house committee on appro- 
priations, but in that year a new committee— on rivers and 
harbours — received a large field of expenditure; and in 1886 
certain other supply bills were referred to sundry standing 
committees. 'J'hese various appropriation committees start 
from, but arc not restricted by and do not in fact adopt, the 
estimates of the secretary of the treasury. Large changes are 
made both by way of increasing and reducing his estimates. 

The financial bills are discussed, as fully as the pressure 
of work permits, in committee of the whole house. Fresh items 
of appropriations are often added, and changes are made in 
revenue bills in the interest of particular purposes or localities. 
If the Senate is controlled by the same party as the house, 
it is likely to secure the acceptance of many of its amendments. 
The majorities in the two houses then labour together to 
sali.sfy what they believe to be the wishes of their party. Im- 
portant legislation is almost impossible when one ot the houses 
is controlled by one party and the other house by the other. 

When finally adopted by the house, the bills go to the 
Senate and are forthwith referred to the committee on finance 
or to that on appropriation.s. The Senate committee.s amend 
Ireely both classes of bills, and further changes may be made 
by the Senate itself. When the bills go back to the house 
that body usually rejects the amendments : the Senate derKnes 
to recede, and a conference committee is appointed by which 
a compromise is arranged, usually hastily and in secret, often 
including entirely new items, and this coinpromise is accepted 
with little or no discussion, generally at the end of the session. 

Thus it comes lliat comparatively slight use is made of the 
experience of the permatkent financial officials in Uic framing 
‘of revenue-raising and appropriation bills. There is little 
relation between the amounts proposed to be spent in any 
one year and the amounts proposed to be raised, and there 
fs a strong tendency to deplete the public treasury through 
special grants secured by individual members. These defects 
have long been felt, but Congress is not disposed either to 
admit officials to attend its sittings or to modify the methods 
to which it has grown accustomed. A tariff commission was, 
however, created by statute in 1909, the reports of which may 
have some influence on the framing of tariffs in future. 

§ £3. The executive power of the nation is vested in a 
, president of the United States of America, who holds office 
Tbt during the term of four years. Ht;, together with 

Pr^gideat, the vioe-president, is nominally chosen by a system 
of doubde election through an electoral college, but in practice 
this system opeorates merely as a roundabout way of getting 
the judgment of the peqple, voting by states. 
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The Constitution directs each state to choose a namber of '' presi- . 
dential electors equal to the number of its representatives in Con - 
press " (both senators and members of the House of 
Representativeb). Members of Congress and holders 
of Federal offices are ineligible as electors. These Blvctdrul 

electors (in 1910, 483) meet in each state on a day in Onihgt. 

November fixed by law, and give their votes in writing for the presi- 
dent and vice-president. The votes are transmitted to Washington, 
and there opened by the president of tlie Senate, in die presence of 
both Houses of Congress, and counted. A majority of the whole 
nuinbcr of electors is necessary to elect. If no person have such 
majority, the president is chosen by the House of Representatives 
voting by states, and the vice-president is chosen by the Senate. 
This plan of creating an electorail college to select the president was 
expected to secure the choice by the best citizens of each state, in 
a tranquil and Uelil^erate way, of Uie man whom they in their un- 
lettered discretion should deem filte.st to bo tlie chief magistrate 
of the Union. In tact, however, the electors exercise no discretion, 
and arc ciioaen under a pledge to vote for a particular candidate. 
Each party during the summer preceding a presidential election 
holds a huge party meeting, called a national convention, which’ 
nominates candidates for president and vice-president. (See 
§ 33 ) Candidates for the office ot elector arc also nominated 
by party conventions, and the per.sons who are in each state chosen 
to be electors — they arc chosen by a strict party vote — are expected 
to vote, and do m point of fact vote, for the presidential candidates 
named by their respective parties at the national conventions. 
The Con.stitution leaves the method of choosing electors to each 
state, but by universal custom they are now everywhere elected by 
popular vote, and all the electors for each state are voted for on a 
" general ticket." In the early days the electors were cho.sen m 
many states by the legislatures, but by 1832 South Carolina was the 
only stale reUimng this method, and in 18G8 .she also dropped it. 
Some state.'* also, for a time, chose electors by districts, but by 183a 
all had adopted the " general ticket " .system, Michigan, however, 
in the election of 1892 reverted to the district " system, thereby 
dividing its electoral vote. Thus tlie election is virtually an election 
by statCvS, and the struggle concentrates itself in the large states, 
where the groat parties are often nearly equally divided, c.b. the 
party which carries Now York by even a small majonty gams all 
the electoral votes ol that state. The polling for electors takes 
place early in November on the same day over Uie whole union, and 
when the result is known the contest is over, because the subsequent 
meeting and votings of tlie electors is a mere matter of form. Nover- 
theless, the system here described, being an election by slates, is not 
the same thing as a general popular vole over the union, for it some- 
times happens that a person is chosen president who has received a 
mmorilv of the popular vole cast. 

The Constitution requires the president to be a native-born 
citizen of the United States, not under Uiirfy-fivc years of age, 
and for fourteen years resident in the United States. There is no 
legal limitation to his re-eligibility any numlicr of times; but tradi- 
tion. dating from the refusal of George Washington to be nominated 
tor a tlurd term, has virtually established the rule that no person 
shall be president for more than two continuous terms. If the 
jiresidcnt dies, the vice-president steps into his place; a?id if the 
latter also dies in office, the succession passes to the secretary of 
state.i The jiresident rccoives a salary of 175,000 a year, besides 
$25,000 a year for travelling expenses, and has an official residence 
called the Executive Mansion, or more familiarly the White House. 

Functions of the Pni$idcnL- TXvavtfi may be grouped into three 
copses : tlio.se which (j) relate to foreign affairs ; ( 2 ) concern 
legislation, (9 relate to domestic administration. 

The president appoints ambassadors and ministers to foreign 
countries, and receives those sent by foreign countries to the United 
States. He has, through his secretary of state, immediate direction 
of all negotiations with such countries, and an unfettered initiative 
in all foreign alfairs. He does not, however, enjoy a free hand in 
finally determining the foreign policy of the government. Treaties 
reejuire the approval of two-thirds of the Senate, and the forei^ 
affairs commiUee of that body is usually kept informed of the 
negotiations wliich are being conducted by the executive. The 
power to declare war formally belongs to Congress; but the execu- 
tive may, without an act of Congress, virtually engage in hosfiHfles 
and thus bring about a slnte of war, as happened in 1845-^6^ when 
war broke out with Mi*xico. 

.\s respects legislation, the po.sition of the president is In matked 
contrast to that of the British crown. While nearly all in\p6rtant 
mea.sures are brought into parliament by the ministers qI the 
sovereign, and nominally under his instnictions, the American 
president cunnot introduce bills either directly or through his 


1 Tlie order of succes.sion, after the secretary of state, is as follows : 
the secretary" of the treasury, the secretary of war, the attomw- 
general, the postmaster- general, the secretary of the navy, Um 
secretary of the interior— *thi8 «rder ’to apply only Ito su^h idBhcerfi 
as " sliall have been appointed by the odvi^ and consent 4)1 the 
Senate . . . and such as aore eligible to the office >01 president « . . 
and not under impeachment. . , 
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with the tacit recognition of the courts and the pc-ople, through 
which the sphere of the national government has been en- 
lai'ged. The purchase of Louisiana from France by President 
Jefferson is an instance. It may indeed be said that the Con- 
stitution as it now stands is the result oi a long process of develop- 
ment; and that process is still going on. In 1901 the Supreme 
Court delivered several judgments in case.s arising out of the 
annexation of Porto Rico, which handled, though they did 
not fully settle, divers points of novelty and of importance, 
and still more recently questions of great intricacy affecting 
the respective legislative rights of the Federal and the state 
governments have come l>eforc it. 

^27. It is not, however, only by way of interpretation tliat 
the Constitution has been dc\ eloped, A great many matters 
which it passed ov er have become tlie subject of 
9ttteOon» legibkition by Congress; and there has also sprung 
Mtitutioaby vip a large mass of usages regulating matters not 
UBMge, touched either by the ('onstitution or by any 
express enactment. These usages have in many cases Listed .so 
long and fiecome so generally accepted, that they may be 
regarded as parts of the actual or (so to speak) “ working ” 
Constitution, although of course they could be at any moment 
changed. Among the matters that are now thus settled by 
usage tlie following may be mentioned - 

I'he president practically is limited to two continuous terms 
of office. The presidential electors ai^e expected to vote for 
llie candidate of the parly which has chosen them, exerci.sing no 
free will of their own. The Senate always confirms Ihe nomina- 
tions to a cabinet office made by the President. 

It may l^e added that in respect of one matter assigned by the 
t on.stitution to the states a momentous cliange has taken place 
since the enactment of the Constitution. This matter is the 
electoral franchi.se in Federal elections. In 1780 property 
qualifications were general, but now in all the northern and 
western states these have been long since abolished, and the 
electoral suffrage Ls practically manhood suffrage. In Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho universal adult suffrage prevails. 
Down till J 890 manhood suffrage had prevailed in all llie southern 
states also (as to some southern states now, see ank, 5)- 
As the electoral suffrage for state Legislature elections is also 
that for Federal elections (including the election of jiresidential 
electors), the working of the l^ederal Constitution 1 ms thus been 
affected without any change in the Constitution itself. 

g 28. Besides these change.s which have Ijeen brought about 
by judicial interpretation and by usage, the Constitution has 
also been altered in the regular and formal way 
ro which its own provisions permit (sec antCj g 14). 
CQUMtltn- This has happened four times. Ten amendments 
were, enacted immediately after the adoption of 
the Constitution itself, in order to meet certain objections 
which had lieen token to it. These may be described as a .sort 
of bill of rights.'. ' Another, the eleventh, was enacted in 1794 
1798 to itegatiy . the ^instruction which the Supreme Court 
had put upon itf awn powers ifi holding tliat it coulii enterUiin 
a suit by private person against a state. Another, the twelfth 
(1803-0804)^ dirrecled a fault in the raetliod of choo.sing the 
president; three* toore (1865-1870) confirmed and secured 
some of the'.T^lts of the victory of the North in the War 
of Secessj(>n‘»(rfei765). In' 1010 Congress proposed an amend- 
ment for enabling the national legislature to impose an income 
tox. But few arnendments pass beyond the first stage of a 
formal * proposal This is due not merely to the respect 
of the i\mericau%k)r tlieir jiuuLiinental law, bul-al.so to the 
difficulties whida surround the process of change. It is hard to 
iocune the reejuisite majorities in Congress, and still liarder a 
ingjority in three-fourths of the states. The obstacles placed 
in the way of amendnient, which are greater than in the case of 
almost dny other CoustiUition, may be reckoned xunong the 
causes which led to the W’ar of Secession. 

S 29. As compared with the cabinet system of Great 
Britain, of the* .British self-governing colonies, and of such 
£urof«aii. countries as France, Italy, Holland and Belgium, the 
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characteristic features of the scheme of the American national 
government are the following : — 

a. The legislature and the executive are independent and 
disjoined. I'he executive does not depend upon the 
l^islature, but holds its powers by a direct commis- 
sion from the people. No member of the *ixecu~ the Fraim at 
live sits in the legislature, nor can the legislature 
eject any one from office save by impeachment. Ooverameat, 

h. Both the legislature and the executive sit for fixed terms. 

c. No method is provided for getting rid of deadlocks, either 
betw’cen the legislature and the executive or between the two 
branches of the legislature. Should action be needed which 
ainnot be legally taken without the concurrence of these differ- 
ent authorities, and should they l)e unable to concur, the Uig«l 
situation must remain 77; staiu quo until by a new election the 
people have changed one or more of tli« conflicting authorities, 
and so brought them into harmony. 

d. The judiciary holds a place of high importance, because 
it is the proper interpreter of the will of the people expressed 
in the supreme law, the Federal Constitution, which the people 
have enacted. 

It will be noted that the .structure of the Federal Government 
is less democratic than that of the state governments. The 
only posts in the former conierred by popular election are those 
of the president and the members of the legislature, and while 
the two houses are a check on each other, the president is a 
check upon both. 

Tlie defects which have been remarked in this system are, 
broadly speaking, the following : There is a danger that prompt 
action, needed in the interests of the nation, may fail to be 
taken owing to a deadlock betw^een legislature and executive, 
or between the two branches of the legislature. There ma)' 
be a difficulty in fixing re.sponsibility upon any person, or small 
group of persons, becau.se cases may arise in whicli tlw executive, 
being unable to act without the concurrence of the legislature, 
can hardly be blamed for failing to act, while yet it is unable 
to relieve itself by resigiwng; while on the other luind the 
legislature — which consists of two bodies, each of them 
numerous, and in neither of which are there recognized 
leadens — contains no person on whom respon.sibility can be fixed. 
On the other hand, the characteristic merits of the system 
may be summed up as consisting in the safeguards it provides 
against the undue predoi finance of any one power or pierson 
in the government, and tlicrcwith against any risk there may 
be that the president should become a despot, and in live full 
opportunities it secures lor the due consideration of all important 
measures. It is a system amply provided with checks and 
balances; it recognizes and enforces the principle of popular 
.sovereignty, while subjecting that principle to many checks in 
practice; and it is well calculated to maintain unchanged the 
relation of its component parts each to the other. There has 
been, in point of fact, no permanent shifting of weight or 
strength from any one organ of government to any other. At 
some particular epoch tlie president lias seemed to be gaining 
upon Congress, at other epochs CongreB.s has seemed to be gaining 
upon the president. Much depends on tlie personal tuiaiities 
of the president and his power of inspiring the people with 
trust in his cimrage and his uprightness. When he possesses 
that power he may overawe Congress, and make them follow, 
even reluctantly, in the path he points out. Now and then the 
Senate has been more influential than the house, now and then 
it has fallen hack, at least so far as tine confidence of the people 
in it is concerned. The part played by the judiciary has at some 
moments been of special import anc'e, while at others it has been 
little motioed. But, taking'the history of the republic as a whole, 
that equilibrium between the several organs ctf the govern- 
ment which the Constitution was intended to secure has been 
substantially maintained. 

Party System. 

§ 30. The actual working of the govemmeait of the Union 
and of the governments of the several states cannot be properly 
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understood without some knowledge of the party system as it 
exists in the United States. That system is, as has been well 
observed by H. J. Ford/ a sort of link between the executive 
and the legislative departments of government, and thus the 
policy and action of the party for the time being in power 
forms a sort of second and unofficial government of the countr}^ 
directing the legal government created by the Constitution. 
In no country have political parties been so carefully and 
thoroughly organired. In no country does the spirit of party 
go completely pervade every department of political life; 

not that party spirit is any more bitter than 
it is in Europe, for in some respects it is usually less 
syatemupon bitter and less passionate than m France, the United 
tbe Working Kingdom or Austria, but that it penetrates farther 
^ into the body of the people, and exerts a more con- 
Slant influence upon their minds. Party organiza- 
tions have in the United States a wide range of action, for they 
exist to accomplish five purposes. Three of these are pursued 
in other countries also. These three are : first, to influence 
governmental policy; secondly, to form opinion; and 
thirdly, to win elections. But the two others are almost 
(if now not quite) peculiar to the United States, viz. to 
select candidates for office and to procure places of emolu- 
ment for party workers. 'I'he selecting by a party of its 
candidates, instead of allowing candidates to start on their 
own account, is a universal practice in the United States, 
and rests upon the notion that the supreme authority and 
incessant activity of the people must extend not only to the 
choice of officials by vote, but even to the selection of those for 
whom voles shall be cast. So the practice ol securing places for 
persons who have served the parly, in however humble a 
capacity, has sprung from the maxim that in the strife of 
politics “ the spoils belong to the victors,” and has furnished 
a motive of incomparable and ever-present activity ever since 
the administration (1829-1837) ol J’resident Andrew Jack.son. 
It is chiefly through these two practices that the pui ly organiza- 
tions have grown so powerful, and have been developed into 
an extremely complicated system of ma.chinery, firm yet flexible, 
delicate yet quickly set up, and capable of working efficiently 
in the newest and roughest communities. 

§ 31. The contests over the adoption of the federal ('onsli- 
tutiori by the several slates in 1787-1791 brought to the surface 
Origin >imd opposite tendencies, wlvich may be called the 
Uirioryoi centrifugal and centripetal lorce.s, a tendency to 
HuPsTtien. maintain both the freedom of the individual 
Itnd the independence, in legislation, in administration 
and in jurisdiction, of the several states, and an opposite 
tendency to subordiimte the states to the nation, and to 
vest large powers in the central Federal authority. These 
tendencies soon arranged themselves in concrete liodics, and 
thus two great parties were formed. One, W'hich took the name 
of Republican, became the champion of states’ rights, and 
claimed to be also the champion of freedom. It was led by 
Thomas Jefferson. The other, led by Alexander Hamilton, 
became known as the Federalist party, and stood for an ener- 
getic exercise — of course within the limits of the Constitution 
— of the powers of the central government. The Jeffer- 
sonian party .has had an unbroken continuity of life, though it 
has been known since about 1830 as the Democratic party. 
The Federalist party slowly decayed, and ultimately vanished 
between 1820 and 1830, but out of its ruins a new party arose, 
practically its heir, which continued powerful, under the name 
of Whigs, till 1854, when it broke up over questions connected 
with the extension of slaver)\ Ver>' soon thereafter a party, 
nominally new, but largely formed out of the Whigs, and .main- 
taining many of its traditions, sprang up, and took the name of 
Republicans. Since 1656 these two great parties, Democrats 
■nd Republicans, have confronted one another, incluffing between 
Dhem the vast majority of the people. Alter the Civil War, when 
the questions attending reconstruction had become less acute, 
economic discontents gave rise to other smaller parties, such .as 
^ Rist and Growth American SoHUcs. 


Greenbackers, Laborists and Pq}uli5ts, and the sense of the 
harm done by the immoderate use of alcohol evoked a 
party which became known as the Prohibilionisls. Still 
later the growth of Collectivist views, especially among 
the immigrants from Continental Europe, led to the formation 
of a Socialist Labor party and a Socialist party, some of those 
who had belonged to the Populists associating thenisdves with 
these new groups. 

The Democratic party began to form for itself a regiiriar 
organization about the time of President Andrew Jackson (1829- 
1837), and the process seems to have been first seriously under- 
taken in New York state. The Whigs did the same; and when 
the Republicans organized themselves, shortly after the fall of 
the Wliigs, they created a party machinery on lines resembling 
those which tlieir predecessors had struck out. The e&tal>- 
lishment of the system in its general form may be dated 
from before the Civil War, but it has since been perfected 
in its details. 

§ 32. The machinery of an American party consists of two 
di.stinct but intimately connected sets of bodies, the one 
permanent, the oilier temporary, or rather inter- 
mittent. The function of the former is to manage ttos^nm 
tlie general business of the party from month to o/Pnriy 
month and year to year. That of tlie latter is to OrgmaiMs* 
nominate candidates for the next ensuing elec- 
lions and to make declarations of piu-ty opinion intended to 
indicate the broad lines of party policy. 

The permanent organization consists of a system of com- 
mittees, one for each of the more important election areas. 
There is a committee for every city, every county, 
and every congressional district, and in some states 
even for c^'ery township and every state legisla- 
ture district. There is, of course, a committee for every 
state, and at the head of the whole .stands a national committee 
for the whole Union, whose special function it is to make 
arrangements for the conduct of party work at a presidential 
election. Thus the country from ocean to ocean is covered 
by a network of committees, each having a sphere of action 
corresponding to some election area, whether a Federal area 
or a state area. Each committee is independent and respon- 
sible so far as regards the local work to be done in connexion 
with the election in its own area, but is subordinate to tl*e party 
committees above it as re.spects work to be done in its own 
locality for the general purposes of the party. The ordinary 
duties of these committees are to raise and .spend money 
for electioneering and otherwise in the ifiterests of the party, 
to organize meetings, to “ look after the press,” to attend to 
the admission of immigrants or new-comers as volei's, and 
generally to attract and enrol recruits in the party forces, 
^t election times they also direct and superintend the work 
of bringing up voters to the polls and of watching the 
taking and counting of the votes; but in tliis work they arc 
often aided or superseded by specially appointed tem|>orary 
bodies called “campaign committees.” These party committees 
arc permanent, and though the membership is renewed every 
year, the same men usually continue to serve. The chairmsm 
in particular is generally reappointed, and is often, in a populous 
area, a person of great and perhaps autocratic power, who 
has large funds at his dispovsal and a regular army of “ workers ” 
under his orders. 

The other and parallel branch of the party oiganization 
consists of the bodies whose function it is to nominate party 
candidates for elective posts, whether legislative or 
executive. (It must be remembered that many 
executive state, county and city officers are chosen Coavt*- 
by direct popular vote.) These bodies are meetings 
of the members of the party resident in each deetkm .aorea. 
In the smallest areas, such as the township or city ward, 
the meeting is compo^d of all the recc^nized fnembem of 
the party who axe entitled vote, and it is then coUcd a 
primaiy. In the larger election areas, such as a conn tiy wtcity, 
the number of voters who would be entitled to be preMOt 
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renders it impossible to admit all^ so the nominating meetings 
in these areas are composed of delegates elected in the various 
primaries included m the area, and the meeting is called a 
nominating convention. This is the rule, but in some parts of 
the South and West nominations for members of the state legis- 
lature and county officials, and even for members of Congress, 
are made by primary assemblies meeting over the entire 
area, which all the party voters arc entitled to attend. 
Where candidates are to be nominated for a state election, 
the number of delegates from primaries would be too large, 
so the state nominating convention is composed of delegates 
chosen at representative conventions held in smaller areas. 

Every registered voter belonging to the party in the local 
election area for which party candidates are to be nominated 
is presumably entitled to vote in the primary. In rural districts 
little difficulty arises, bec.ause it is known what citizens belong 
to each party; but in cities, and especially in large cities, where 
men do not know their neighbours by sight, it becomes neces- 
sary to have regular lists of the party voters entitled to attend 
a primary ; and these li.sts are either prepared and kept by the 
local part)' committee, or are settled by the votes of the persons 
previously on the party rolls. The composition of the.se lists 
is of course a serious matter, because the primar)^ is the foun- 
dation of the whole party edifice. Accordingly, those who 
control the local organizations usually take pains to keep on 
the lists all the voters whom they can trust, and are apt to 
keep off those whom they think likely to show a dangerous 
independence. By their constant activity in this direction, 
and by their influence over the pliable members of the party, 
they are generally able to have a primary subservient to their 
will, which IS ready to nominate those whom they may suggest 
as suitable candidates, and to choo.se as delegates to the con- ’ 
ventions persons on whom they can rely. In this way a few 
leaders may sometimes be able to obtain control of the nomi- 
nating machitiery of a city, or even of a state, for the local 
committees usually obey instructions received from the com- 
mittees above them. (See, as to the details of party machinery, 
American Cimmonwealth, chs. lix.-lxiv., M. Ostrogorski on 
Democracy in England and America, and Professor Jesse Macy 
on Party Organization and Machinery, 1904.) 

The great importance of these nominating bodies lies not 
only in the fact that there are an enormous number of state, 
county and city offices (including judicial offices) filled by 
direct popular election, but also in the fact that in the United 
States a candidate has scarcely any chance of being elected 
unless he is regularly nominated by his party, that is to say, 
by the recognised primary or convention. To control the 
primary or the convention (as the case may be) of the party 
which is strongest in any given area i.s therefore, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, to control the election itself, so 
far as the ^arty is jconcerned, and in many places one party 
has a p«rmanen^ majority. 

As the desire*^ to doffimate primaries was found to lead to 
many abuses, both in the way of manipulating the lists of party 
voters and in unfair management of the primary meetings 
themselves, moyerpjent was started for reforming the system, 
which, b^nni^ soon after 1890, gathered so much support 
that now*.m;^b® Jarge majority of the states laws have been 
enacted for regulating the proceedings at primary nominating 
meetings. These laws vary greatly in their details from state 
to state, but the)?^ all aim at enabling the voters to exercise 
a free ^Ind unfettered voice in the selection of their candidates, 
apd they have cr^tt^ a regular s)'stem of elections of candidates 
|)reliminary to the election of office-holders from among the 
candidates. In most states the voter is required, when he ofoains 
his ballot at the primary election, to declare to which party 
he belongs, ^but sometimes the primary is “ open” and he may 
vote for any onte of the persons who are put forward as desiring 
to be selected as candidates. The laws usually contain pro- 
visions punishjpg fraud or bribery practised at a primary, 
similar U> those which apply to the subsequent elections to 
officDk Although political parties were originally mere private 
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organizations, little objection seems to have been felt to giving 
them statutory recognition and placing the proceedings at 
them under full official control. 

§ 33. One nominating body is of such conspicuous magni- 
tude as to need special notice. For the selection of party 
candidates for the offices of president and vice-x/^^yva^/oM/ 
president of the United States there is held onctNomiaating 
every four years, in the summer preceding the Convention, 
election (which takes place in November) of the president, a 
huge party assembly of delegates from conventions held in 
the several states, each state having twice as many dele- 
gates as it has electoral votes to cast (;i,e. twice as many 
as its Federal senators and Federal representatives). Two 
delegates are chosen for each congressional district by a 
district convention, and four delegates for the state at large 
by a state; convention. Each state delegation usually keeps 
together during the national convention, and holds private 
meolings from time to time to decide on its course. 

When the njitional convention has been duly organized by 
the a])pointmerl of committees and of a chairman, its first 
business is to discuss and adopt a series of resolutions (prepared 
by the committee on resolutions, but subject to amendment 
by the convention as a whole), which, taken together, embody 
the views, programme and policy of the party, and constitute 
what is called its ‘‘ platform ” for the ensuing election. I'his 
declaration of principles and plans is sometimes of importance, 
not only as an appeal to the people in respect of the past sen'ices 
and merits of the party, but as pledging them to the measures 
they are to introduce and push forward if they win the election. 
It then proceeds to receive the nomination of various aspirants 
to the position of party candidate for the presidency. The 
roll of states is called alpha bet icidh, , and each stale, as reai'hed 
in the roll, is entitled to present a candidate. 'I’hcreafter a 
vote is taken between the several aspirants. The roll of states 
is again called, and the chairman of each state delegation 
announces the vote of the state. In Democratic conventions 
a state delegation, when instructed by the state convention 
to cast its whole vote solid for the particular aspirant favoured 
by the majority of the delegation, must do so (this is called the 
unit rule) : in the conventions of the other parties individual 
delegates may vote as they please. If one aspirant has obtained 
on the first roll-call an absolute majority of the whole number 
of delegates voting — or, in Democratic conventions, a majority 
of two-thirds of those voting — he is held to have been duly 
chosen, and the choice is then made unanimous. If, however, 
no one obtains the requisite majority, the roll is again called 
until some one competitor secures the requisite number of 
votes. Sometimes one or two votings arc sufficient, but some- 
times the process has to be repeated many times — it may even 
continue for several day.s — before a result is reached. Where 
this happens there is much room for the display of tactical 
skill by the party managers in persuading delegates who favour 
one of the less prominent aspirants to transfer their votes 
to the person who seems most likely to unite the party. 

When one aspirant has been duly selected as the party 
candidate for the presidency, the convention proceeds to 
choose in the same way a person to be candidate for the vice- 
presidency. This is a much simpler matter, because the post 
IS much less sought after, and it is usually despatched with 
ease and promptitude. The two nominees are then deemed 
to be the candidates of the whole party, entitled to the support, 
at the ensuing election, of the party organizations and of all 
sound party men throughout the Union, and the convention 
thereupon dissolves. 

§ 34. It is hardly too much to say that in the United States 
the parties work the government. The question follows. Who 
work the parties? The action of the parties infinenceB 
depends upon and is the resultant of three factorsi wbicb guide 
which are indeed more or less present in all Parties, 
constitutional representative governments. These arc {a) 
individual leaders, who arc powerful either by their talents 
or by the influence they enjoy over the citizens ; (^) rich men, 
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who can supply the party with the very large sums of money 
needed for maintaining the party machinery in efficiency and 
for fighting the elections; and (r) the opinion of the mass of 
the citizens, who, though generally disposed to adhere to the 
traditions and follow the leaders of the party to which they 
belong, do, especially in the more educated classes and in the 
most advanced sections of the country, exert a certain measure 
of independence, and may refuse to vote for the party candidates 
if the)" either distrust those candidates personally or disapprove 
of the policy which the party seems to be following. It need 
hardly Ije said that the relative importance of these three factors 
varies from time to time. Fortunately that of the second has 
grown weaker in recent years. 

S 35. The national parties have been so pervasive in their 
influence, and the working of their machinery has formed so 
attttersi important a part of the political history of the 

Retu^iaot United States, that it is necessary here to call 
<AePow»ro/ attention to the high significance of this element in 
tb0 Party the system of the Republic. The party svstem has 
Sygtam, nearly all elections, including those for .state 

offices and city offices, the functions of which have, as a rule, 
nothing whatever to do with national party is.sues, matters of 
party strife fought upon party lines. It has dispo.sed voters 
in state and city elections to support party candidates, of 
whom they might otherwise have disapproved, for the sake of 
maintaining in full strength for national purposes the local 
party organization, and it has thereby become a fruitful source 
of municipal misgovernment. It has thrown great power into 
the hands of part)' managers, because where the strife between 
the two great parties is keen and the result of a contest doubt- 
ful, discipline and obedience are deemed needful for succes.s. 
It has tended to efface state lines, and to diminish the interest 
in stale issues, and has thus bcl['cd to make the nation over- 
shadow the slates. (J. Br.) 
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VIII.— Finance 

The taxing powers within the United States are as follows : — 

a. The national government, whose revenue powers are only 
limited hy : (a) the provision of the constitution which prohibits 
all duties on exports, and (6) the provision that all direct taxes must 
be levied in proportion to p<^ulation— a provision which dq^rives 
direct taxes of nearly all their efficiency for revenue purposes. 

h. The several states, whose revenue powers are only limited by : 
(a) restrictions in their respective constitutions, and (?>) the general 
principle that those powers must not be exercised in such a way as 
to contravene laws 0/ the United States, or to destroy sources of 
the national revenue, although a state may prohibit within its borders 
the sale of liquors, from taxes upon which the United States treasun; 
derives a considerable part of its receipts. 

0. Within each state powers of taxation, to a determinate or to 
an indeterminate extent, as tho case may be, are by the constitution 
and laws of the state conferred, almost always for strictly defined 
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purposes, (i) upon counties, (2) upon cities, borouglks and incorporate 
villagofi, and (3) in nearly all the states, though in widely var^dng 
(tegrew, upon the primary geo^'raphical divisions of counties, such 
m the *' town " ol Nmv England and the '' township " of the middle 
and western states. 

The revenues ot the several states, and of minor governmental 
areas witliin tliem, are mainly derived from a general proiicrty tax, 
laid directly upon realn^ and jienionalty. More than 82 % ol the 
tax revenues of state and local f.overnnicnts were thus derived in 
1902. The average real rate ol assessment was 10-72 in 1880 and 
I074 in 1902. The details of this system, which has no other refuge 
in the civilized world aave ])artially in Switzerland, are remarkaWc 
lor a most extraordinary diversity m the manner of colh-rtion, which 
practically becomes, however, se!f~assessmen1 . and an equally extra- 
ordinary and general evidence of tlie crinlity and inadequacy ot 
the system, which has ‘neen the target of state lax rejxirts throughout 
the Unton lor half a centiirv. Nevertheless, only recently have other 
sourcc-B of revenue been largely developed, and the general property 
Utx to a degree abaiidom'd. Thus an inhK'iitance tax was first 
adopted by Pennsvlvama m 1820, yet sixty years later only two 
states were taking collateral inheritances. In 1907 thei'e were 
^ such, and to ol these were taxing direct inheritances as w'ell. 
This 18 a modern democratic tax, an<l thei'e are similar tendencies 
in other taxes. IVwsiness taxes are fast increasing, and many special 
property taxes, these two cIhshck \nelfling in 1902 7 24 °o of state 
anef local revenues. The taxation of corporations is recent and 
rapidly increasing. The same is true of habitation taxes. A be- 
ginning has been made with income taxes Fiiiallv, the strain 
upon municipal finances incident to a realization of civic improve- 
ments has called attention to intangdde wealth : street railways 
ait? no longer taxed as scrap iron but as working syslenis, with due 
attention to their franchises; and there is a beginning ol the doctrine 
that the increase in value of unimproved realty constitulcB income 
that should be taxed. The same conditions have made of impor- 
tance general thfriries. such as the single tax thior^’ of Hi'nr^^ Cieorge, 
for tuxuig landed values. All these tendencies, although strongest 
in municipal finances, are geni'ral. 

Keatrictions upon the taxing pow<’r. and unwise classifications 
of property for taxation purposes, emliodied without good under- 
Ktanding in state constitnlions, have been a jiriinary obstacle to 
the development of sound sv teins of taxation in the .several states. 
A lack of interstate cotul1^^ and double taxation of certain classes 
of propertv, have uN' offered difficulties. 1'he }a'ogre.ss toward 
better conditions has, howevi'i , been in late years rajnd. 

A similar restriction placed liv the constitution (art 1, § 2) upon 
the power of the Federal go\wnment to lay " direct taxes” has 
been interpreted by the Snprf-me C'-ourt, bv a bare majoritv, in such 
a way as to make very difficult;, if not impossible, the imposition 
of an income tax (althbn- li, it rruiv be added, such tnxes had been 
unanimously held constitutional liv the court in earlii r decisions, 
which rested in turn upon mtert tret at ions of the constitutional 
provision just refemyl to pi^'en bv the court when it counted among 
Its members justices who had been members of tlie convent ior that 
framed the con.stitution), 

The entire Fedenil system is the result, partly of constitutional 
provi.«ions, partly of experience. The F'ederal authority naturally 
lysorted fir.st to customs dutu's upon foreign commerce, becau.se 
in this field it had exclusnm authority. It adopted next excise dutie.s 
on articles produceil or consuined wnthin the country, notably liquors 
and tobacco. These two species of indirect taxes have from the 
beginnin.g the main sources of national re\'enue At three 

periods, namely 1800-1802, i8i4'-i^^t 7 and 1863-1871, direct taxes 
nave contributed consulerable amounts to the revenue. These 
taxes incluclc'd in'thb last period — that of the Civnl Wnr — income 
and legacy tf^xes. taxes on- c ommercial transactions, and taxes on 
persons and AJf'times also the proceeds of the sales of 

public lands, have fflii*med ap important clement of the receipts of 
government, dlthou' h It has Ix'cn the accepted policy to .sell such 
lands to actual ■fietitbTS at rates so low as to be inconsistent vdth the 
object or WttMliment (rejativclv) of tp venue. Indeed, under the 
homestead latw, large ppnions of the public domain have been given 
away to settler^ IloMrsTKAH and Kxemi’iion Laws), while 
even larger afiiwmts l^aw IxK’n alienatcxl in aid of scTiools, publip 
improvemerils*. ^Vc., so. that the portion sold has not lieen a third 
of tlic total amount alienated. It is poasible, however, that the 
growing consciousness -of the necessity of conserving tlie national 
resources may l<?ad to a much r renter income in the future from the 
ffUfl ll amounts still cgjjfjainmg in tlie hands of the national govern- 
jinent. In ioo§,„tlicre still ninained unaopropriated and unsur- 
according to tlic General Land Office, 754,895.296 acres. 
Of These, 387 000,000 ^^eswere stiU open to entr\', but most of this 
vast extent consisted, in tltc opinion of the National Conservation 
Commission of 1:908, of land eitlier and or otherwise unsuited for 
seti^ment. • There were al.so. in lulv 1908, about 235 000 000 acres 
of national forestsv pttrk.sand other reservations for public use. 

Customs duties have been found to T)C in general the U'OSt cheaply 
coUectfid. the least conspicuous, and least annoying of all taxes. 
They ha^'C. however* never been a stable source of revenue, even 
during porio^a when tho* tarhS was constant: and compared with 
the steady returns sliown by the selected articles of the British tanff 


list this instability has been most extraordinary. Very often their 
income has been iar alxjve the amomit ni'cdcd tor all disbursements 
of the government. In times ot war tlicy liave of coiir.se fallen to 
a minimum. Tlm.s, in the period 1791 to 181 t their ratio to total 
government expenditure ranged from 41*6 to i89’() %; during the 
years 1812-1817, from I7’2 in 1814, when war finances reached then’ 
weakest pomt, to 131*4 % m 1817, showing how rapid was their 
response under the return of peace; in tlie period 1817-1859 from 
29-9 % in the crisis year of 1837 to i58’9 % ; m the period 18O0-1869 
from (>’5 % in 1865, when the government's bonds fell in price to 
$50-93 per hundred and the war iiohcy of loau-s was most desperate, 
to 84 I %; in the years 1870-1893 from 51-4 to 85 %; and. finally, 
in the yciU’s 1893-1909, from 30-9 % (in i8y8) to 52 '7 %. 

Of tile total imports of 1909 47-42 %, of a value of >99, 799. 771, 
entered duty free. More than half ol these wxre crude materials 
lor manufactures. The total imports per c, pita and the duty col- 
lected u]ion them per capita have been as follows since 1885, takin.p, 
ewry fifth year ; 1885 — $10 32 and $3 17; 1890 — $12-35 l3’62; 

1895— $10-01 and $2-17; 1900— $10-88 and $3-01; 1905 — $13-08 
and $3‘ii; 1908— $13-57 $3*24. 

The attempts of the- Federalist party' to create a system of internal 
taxation was a leadmg cau.se ol its downlall. During the years in 
which it was in power little more than a tenth of the national revenue 
Avas derived from exci.st-.s. yet they became a national political issue, 
and the Win, sky Rebellion shows how^ little they were fitted to the 
nation at lluit time The excise system disa]>peared with the 111- 
coinmg of tiie Democratic party in 1801. As a temporary necessity 
such taxes were again resorted to during the wai’ of 18 12^ and again 
during the Civil War. In the latter period the exci.se proved of 
great richness, and quickly rosponsiw in its return.s; whereas the 
cnstom.s were inelastic so long as the war l ontinnccl. After the war 
a system ol internal revenue was therefore continued. 

Of recent years the growing strmgency ol both national and 
local finances by enormou.sly increased disbursements has made 
important the question ol the relation of national with state and local 
taxation. The customs revenue, in its form of high protection, has 
always had against it a strong free trade st-ntiment, genernlly iin« 
org.amzed, and this scem.s to be growing. The in1(-rnal revenue is 
aflected by the remarkable spread ol the prohibition movement. A 
considerable and growing public sentiment in fa^'oul■ of the use of 
the taxing power for the n-gulation of wealth taken Irom society 
demand.s the inlioduetion into ths Federal sysloin ol income anti 
inheritance taxes. The last — inasmuch as an income tax that is 
constitutional can jierhaps not be framed^ — ^is Hue only promising 
source that can give the addition to the Federal levcmies that 
must lie needed in case the customs or the excise revenues are 
reduced. 

From i8(»o to 1870 the population increased 22-6 %, and the 
not ordmary ex])endjtures of government, not including payments 
on Hie national debt, rose 173 %; fj’om 1870 to 1900 the correspond- 
ing figures (using the official estiniatecl population) were 129 % and 
408 %. The aggregate net ordinary receipts mto the United States 
treasury, from 1791 to tlie 30th of June 1885, were as follows, in 
millions ol dollars : from customs, 3O42 ; from internal revenue, 3449; 
from direct taxes, 28; from public lands, 241; from miscellaneous 
Fourcos, 578; total. 9938. The correspondmg figures for the years 
from i88o to the 30th of June 1909 v/ere as follows, re.spectively : 
540^; 4618; 0-142; i2t; 969. 

The expenditures of the government increa.sed steadily per capita 
up to the opening of the Civil War. The ease with which money 
was acquired m the war period, the acquie.scenco of the people, and 
the influences of cxtraviugance and corruption engendered by the 
war, opened, at tlie return of peace, a period of c:ctravagant expendi- 
ture tliat hofi continued with progressive increase down to the present. 
A ]>heiiomenal growth of both customs and excise revenue has made 
su(-h expenditures easy. From 1791 to 1886 the aggregate net 
ordman^ expenditures of the government — ^theae expenditures being 
exclusive of payments on account of principal and interest of the 
public debt — ^were as follows, m millions of dollars : for the army, 
4563; navy, 1106; military pensions, goo; miscellaneous, 2168; 
total 8737. The corresponding figures for the period 1887 (June 30) 
to igo8'(June 30) were: 2003; 12:9; 2884: 2790; total 8696. 

The average yearly ordinary receipts of the decade 1900-1909, dis- 
tributed by source, was as follows : from customs, $280,728,741-30; 
from excise, $237,477,356*45; from miscellaneous sources, 
$48,736,72I'89; total ordinary revenue, $586,942,919*64, or $7*11 
per capita; revenue from sale of Panama bonds, ^,730,959-48; 
from premiums exclusive of Panama bonds, $397,894 *30. 'The 
avfJTage yearly disbursements during the decade, distributed accord- 
ing to object, were as follows : fear civil list and iniscofianeous olijecta, 
$143.(^97 i23'c^; army. $130,416,902*62; navy, $g(>,722.ooo-90'7 
mihtarv pensions, $1^^,856,529*16; Indians, $12, 966, 563 00; on 
account of debt, $25,632,072*60; total, $586,942,920. 

In rgop the ordinary receipts were $637,773,165, or $7-17 per* 
capita; and the ordinary disbursements $670,506,889, or $7*54 
per capita. The rev* nues of all the states, counties, cities and' other’ 
local governments, plus those ofthenattonal government, ag^gregated' 
in 1879 only $584,080,61:4. 

Since 1870 the national census.ofilicfi has determined several tlnMft 
the aggregate indebtedness of the national, state and other local 
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governiTients. The results are stated below, for 1870 and IQ02, 
in round tuillions of dollars. Smkiug funds arc deducted. 



1870. 

1902. 

Government. 





Total. 

per enpitn. 

Total. 

Per capita. 



S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

United States . . . 

2, .IB *3 

00*46 

93.V0 

U 77 

States and territories. 

353-9 

915 

234*9 

2*99 

Counties .... 
Other local govern- 
ments, excluding 
ruzal school districts 

187*0 

4-87 

ic,l>0 

2-50 

3282 

8 'ji 

1.387*3 

17*65 

School districts out- 





side of urban centres 
of 8000 or more in- 
habitants 

— * 

_ 

i 

i 

46*2 

0‘.59 1 


* Included in 1H70 in the preceding? category. 


The national governinont set out in 1790 with a revolutionary 
debt of al)out 7.5 millions of dollars. 'Phis debt continued, slightly 
increased but witliout any very important change, until t8o0, when 
a reduction began, continuing until 1812, when the debt was about 
45 millions. The then en.suing war witli Imgland carried the debt 
up to 127 minions in i8i(». This was reduced to y(> millions in 1819, 
to 84 milUons in 1825 and to 24 millions in 1832, and in the three 
years following was extinguished. The crisis of 1837, and the 
iinancial difficulties ensuing, created indebtedness, fluctuating in 
amount, which at the beginning of the war with Mexico was about 
lO millions. At the conclusion of peace the debt had risen to 
millions, near which point it remained until about 1H52, from which 
time successive reductions brought it down to 28 millioji.s in 1857. 
The financial crisis of that year caused an increase, which continued 
until the imminence of the Civil War, when it rose from ^5 millions 
in t86o to 01 millions in iHOr, to 514 in 1862, to 1120 in 1803, to 
i 8 t 0 m 1804, to 2(j8r in June, and its maximum (284(' millions) 
in Auiiust 1805. These figures are ol gro.ss indebtedness. The 
amount ot the debt per cajiita of population, less cash in the treasur)', 
was $i‘>'f»3 in 1800; it fell to ^lo 21 m 1840; rose again, and in 1805 
reached a maximum of $76*98; since when it had fallen by the 30th 
of june 1908 to $1070, The amount of the debt outstandmg, minus 
ca.sh ui the treasury and other assets available for meeting such 
obligations, was $1,295,147,432*04 on the 1st of November 1909 
Of this ;i mount $013,317,490 was bearing interest. 

IX —Army 

The regular army has always lieen small, and in time of war 
reliance has been upon volunteer forces (.see Army). This was truer 
of the Civil War than of the War of Independence or the war with 
Mexico In the last the numbers of militia and volunteers was but 
little more than twice, and m the .second little more than equal to 
the number of regulars engaged; while in the Civil War the propor- 
tion was as one to twenty. Again, the number ol regular troops 
engaged in the War of Independence (namely, 130,711 men enlisted) 
wf.*s greater, absolutely, than that eneaired in the Civil War (126,587). 
Finally, it is interesting to note that m 1799, when war seemed prob 
able with France, the army was organized with a force of 52,7()6 
men, and during tlio second war with Great Britain the number was 
mad(* 57, 55T in 1813 ami (n 674 in 1814 1 while the organized strength 
under the law of i86t, which was in force throughout the Civil War, 
was only 59,273 men. Small as the regular force has always been, 
its organization has boen altered some two score of time.s in all. 

The law for its organization in force m 1910 provides that the total 
enlisted strength shall not at any one time exceed 100,000. The 
full active force of the present organization is as follows : 15 regimentb 
of cavalry, with 765 officers and 13.155 enlisted men; 6 regiments 
of held artillery, with 236 officers and 5220 enlisted men; 30 regi- 
ments of infantry, with 1530 officers and 20,731 enlisted men; 3 
battalions of engineers, with 2002 enlisted men, commanded by 
officers detailed from the corps of engineers; a special regiment of 
infant^ for Porto Rico, with 31 officers and 576 enlisted m^'n; a 
provisional force of 50 companies of native scouts in the Philippines, 
with 178 officers and 573X enlisted men* staff men, service school 
detachments, the military academy at West Point, Indian scouts, 
&c.. totalling IT, 777 enlisted men. The total number of commis- 
sipnad officers, staff and line, on the active list, is 4209 (including 
219 firat lieutenants of the medical reserve corps on active duty). 
Xh^ total, enliatcd strength, staff and line, is 78,782, exclusive of the 
hmpitftltcorps and the provisional force. (See also Navy and Navies.) 

(F. S. P.) 

X.— History 

k.-^Beginnings of Setf-government, 

X, The American nation owes its origin to colonizing activi- 
ties in which the British,, Dutch, Swedes, French and Spaniards 
bore a &hare> and which, were continued during a period of more 


than two centuries at the beginning of the modem era. The 
settlements of the Dutch and Swedes (New Netherland and New 
Sweden) were soon merg^ in those of the British, and of the 
territory colonized by Frenchmen and Spiuiiards the United 
States, as it was in 1783, included only certain outlying regions 
(Florida and certain posts on the Great Lakes and in the Missis- 
sippi valley). All the European nations which were interested 
in colonization shared in the enterprise, and the population of 
the region was therefore cosmopolitan from the outset. But 
the British, especially after 1-660, secured a controlling influence, 
to such an extent that the history of the period can properly be 
regarded as the record of an experiment in British colonization. 

Permanent settlements on the Atlantic seaboard were finst 
made in the early years of the 17th century, and they continued 
.steadily to increase until after r68o. Relatively speaking, 
that was the period of settlement, but population continued 
slowly to advance westward. In the i8th century occurred 
a large immigration of Germans and Scottish-lrish, who settled 
in Pennsylvania and New York and thence overflowed into 
the western parts of Virginia and the Carolinas. The only 
colony which was found^ in the i8th century was Georgia 
(1732), by means of which British outposts on the Florida 
frontier were strengthened. 

2. British colonization originated chiefly in private initiative, 
though it acted in half-conscious olxidience to certain general 
principles of action. From this fact originated the Q^^pni 
trend toward self-government, which was funda- Aapwctu^i 
mental and controlling in the ln.story of the J^ritish 

on the American continent. But to an extent the 
tendencies which favoured self-governnienl were counteracted 
by the influence of the British Crown and parliament. The 
influence of the Crown was continuous, except during the period 
of the Civil War and Commonwealth (1642-1660), while that 
of parliament was not felt until the mitldlc of the t 7th century, 
and its colonial legislation subsequent to that time was chiefly 
confined to matters of trade. The activities of (.'rown and parlia- 
ment were directed toward the securing of Imperial interests and 
of that degree of subordination and conformity which, in states 
tliat have developed from Roman and feudal origins, attaches 
to the condition of colonies or dependencies. The term ‘ imperial 
control ” therefore suggests the second tendency in colonial affairs, 
to the discussion of which the historian must address himself. 

3. Among the colonists the trend toward local independence 
and self-government was in harmony with the spirit of the 
English. Neither was it lacking among the other nationalities 
represented in the colonies. But in the case of the British 
it was greatly strengthened by the fact that the colonies were 
founded by private initiative, the government legalizing the 
efforts of the “ adventurers ” and planters, but leaving them in 
Ijpany eases almost wholly to themselves. Hence many small 
colonies and settlements were founded along the coa-^^t. A 
variety of motives — economic, religious and political— con- 
tributed to the founding of these colonies, and people corre- 
spondingly different in type came to inhabit them. As they 
differed from one another, so their descendants came to differ 
from the Europeans, out of the midst of whom they had come. 
The remoteness of the colonies from Europe and the difficul- 
ties under which communication with them was maintained 
confirmed and perpetuated the tendency toward independence 
both of England and its government. Somewhat similar con- 
ditions controlled intercolonial relations, kept the colimi.sts 
Bqjart from one another and checlced efforts at co-operation. 
Thus it was that the causes which confirmed the colonists in the 
spirit of independence toward the mother country at the same 
time made them jealous of any external authority. 

4. The tjcrm “ chartered colonies ” is the one which best 
describes the forms under which the British-American settle- 
ments were founded and under which they all con- 
tinued for periods varying from a single generation 

to that of the entire duration of their colonial 
existence. They were the direct and characteristic results of 
private initiative in coioniBation. The discoverers and would**be 
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colonizers, acting individually or in groups, collected the ships, 
men and resources iieces -ary lor their enterprises, and pro- 
cured from the C'rown a charter. By this document Uie kmp: 
conveyed to them a claim to the .soil which would be valid 
in English law, gave them the right to transfer Englishmen 
thither as colonists, to trade with them and with the natives, 
and to govern the colony, subject to the conditions of allegiance 
and of British sovereignty in general. The rights and liberties 
of tlic colonists as Ikitish subjects, without attempt to define 
what they were, were guaranteed by the charters, and the 
grantee was prohibited from passing laws or issuing orders which 
were repugnant 10 those of England. In only a part of the 
charters - those chiefly which were issued subsequent to 1660- ■ 
was express reference made to the railing of assemblies in the 
colonies. So general were the provisions of the cliarter.s that they 
only remotely determined the forms which government should 
a.s.sume under them and what the rights of the colonists should 
be. A considerable variety of institutions and social types 
existed under them. But their very indefiniteness made them 
valuable as objects of appeal to those who in time of contro- 
versy were upholding load rights and liberties. 

5. Of the chartered colonies there were two varieties — 
proprietary provinces and corporate colonies. Though alike 

in the fact that the patentees who founded them 
w'crc mesne tenants of the Crown, they were quite 
unlike in their internal organization and to .1 
considerable extent also in tlie character of the people who 
inhabited them. 'The proprietary province was a development 
from the principle of the fief, though with many variations. 
The early charters of discovery, those for example which were 
granted to John and Sebastian Cabot and to Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, contemplated the founding of feudal principalities in 
ihe N ew World. 'J'he grant to Sir Walter Raleigh, which resulted 
m the abortive colonial experiment at Roanoke, was of the .same 
character. At the period of traasition from the rule of the 
Tudors to that of the Stuarts, trading companies and companies 
whose purpose was colonization were increasing in number and 
importance. The first lialf of the 17th century was distinguished 
by the founding of many such, in h'rance and the Netherlands as 
wxll as in England. The joint companies which were chartered 
London Mtta James 1 . in 1606, one to have its residence 
Plymouth at London and the other at Plymouth, were of this 
Compnoioi. character. They were granted the right to colonize, 
the one in northern and the other in soiitlieru Virginia; 
the intervening territory, three degrees in breadth, being left 
common to the tw'o. The rights of the companies were con- 
fined to those of settlement and trade. 'I'he Plymouth patentees 
achieved no permanent result; but those of London founded 
Jamestown (1607J and other settlements along the James 
River, which later became the province of Virginia (g.v.). 

6. But befqj’c this result had been reached the London paten- 
tees had secured ifi. sHccession two new charters, one in 1609 
and anothei; m -^12. Ey means of these grants they had 
practically separated ittyfk the Plymouth C’ompany, had^secured 
a concessiuh of territory 4cfc) m. broad and extending through the 
continent, and had been able to perfect the organization of their 
company. ByAhe j^aol of 1606 the right to govern the colonies 
had been reserved(4.o councils of royal appointees, one resident in 
England anddl!te.lii each distinct colony which should be foundeej. 
But by their Jatcr dharlers the London patentees were fully 
incorporated, and. in connection therewith received not only the 
power to grant* land* but rights of government as well. This 
made the' Virginia Company of London in the full sense of the 

^word the propi^ietor of the province which it was founding. * 
It. (now appointed resident governors, councillors and other 
officials for the coloBy, and instructed and controlled them in 
all ways, subject of course to the general supervision of the 
king in coimcil. Under the charter of r6o6, in order to facilitate 
colonization on a strange continent, joint management of land 
and trade was' temporarily instituted. But under the fully 
organized company, as managed by Sir Thomas Smith, and 
especially by Sir Edwin Sandys and the Ferrars, this system was 
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abandoned, and private property in land and the control of 
trade through private “ magazines ” were established. A 
number of distinct plantations and settlements weie founded 
which later developed into counties and parishes. From these 
localities, in 1619, under authority from the company, repre- 
sentatives were elected who met with the governor and council 
at Jamestown and formed the first colonial assen bly held on 
American soil. Its acts were duly submitted to the company 
in London for its approval or disapproval. Other assemblies 
weri* called, the tobacco industry was established and the 
principles upon which traffic in that staple was to be conducted 
with Europe were announced. Thus Virginia assumed the form 
of a proprietary province, with an English trading company 
as its proprietor. 

7. Meantime west of England men had been making fi.shiiig 
voyages and voyages of discovery to northern Virginia, which 
now was coming to be known as New England. In 

1620 a new charter was procured, the reorganized Baginnd 
company being known, in brief, as the New England Couacii, 
Council. Like the London patentees, this body was now fully 
incorporated and received a grant of the vast territory between 
40^^ and 45” N. lat. and extending through to the South Sea 
(Pacific). Full rights of government, as well as of trade and 
settlement, were also bestowed. The moving spirit in this 
revived enterprise was Sir Fcrdinajido Gorges (q.v.), an 
Anglican and royalist from the west of England. For a 
time John Mason (q.v.) wa.s his most active coadjutor. Such 
backing as the company received came from nobles and courtiers, 
and it had the sympathy of the court. But lack of resources 
and of active inlcre.st on the part of most of the patentees, 
together with the development of a Puritan interest in New 
England, led to the failure of this enterprise. No colony was 
established directly by the council itself, but that part of its 
vast territory which lay adjacent to the coast wa^ parcelled 
out among the patentees and by them a few weak and struggling 
settlements were founded. They were all proprietary in char- 
acter, and those along the northern coast were more or less 
connected with Anglican and royalist interests. But, as events 
proved, Plymouth Colony (founded in 1620), which was Puritan 
and Separatist to the core, became a patentee of the New 
England Council; and the colony of Massachusetts Bay 
(lounded in 1628^1630), which was to become the citadel of 
Puritanism in America, procured the original title to its soil 
from the same .source. At the outset both Massachusetts and 
Plymouth must be classed as proprietaiy settlements, though 
far different from such in .spirit and destiny. Massachusetts 
soon (in 1629) secured a royal ciiarter for its territory between 
the Mcrrimac and Charles rivers, and thus took a long 
step towards independence of the council. At the same lime 
the Pl)^mouth settlers were throwing aside the system of joint 
management of land which, as in the case of Virginia, had been 
imposed upon them by adventurers who had lent money for 
the enterprise; were paying their debts to these same adven- 
turers and .securing control of the trade of the colony; were 
establishing a system of self-government similar to that of 
Massachusetts. Thus a strong Puritan interest grew up in 
the midst of the domain which had been granted to the 
Mew England Council, and in connexion therewith the type of 
colony to wffiich wc have given the name corporate came into 
existence. 

8. In order to understand the nature of the corporate colony, 
it is ncces.«ary to explain the internal organization of that 
type of company which, like ihe Virginia Company corpormio 
of London, was founded for purposes of trade and Coionioat 
colonization. It was composed of stockholders, who virwiMia 
became members as the result of the purchase of 

shares or of migration to the colony as planters, nr of both acts 
combined. In the Virginia Company they were known as the 

generality,” in the Massachusetts and other companies as the 
“ freemen.” In them, when met as a democratically organized 
body under the name of “ quarter court ” or ” general 
court,” was vested the governing power of the company. It 
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elected the officers, chief among whom were a treasurer or 
governor, and a council or board of assistants. These, as well 
as the subordinate officers, held for annual terms only. Four 
times a ye-ar, at the law terms, the general courts met for the 
transaction of business, elections being held at the spring meeting. 
Membersiiip in such companies might be indefinitely increased 
through the issue and sale of shares. They were, in other 
words, open companies, whereas the New England Council was 
a closed body, its membership being limited to forty. The 
Massachusetts Company was an open corporation of the type 
just described. 

9. In 1629 the prospects of Protestantism at large, and of 
Puritanism in England, were so dark that the founders of 

the Massachusetts Company, who were decidedly 
Puritan in spirit and inclined to nonconformity in 
Compaayi pr^^ctice, resolved to remove with their charter and 
Removal of the governing body of their company into New 
Charter to England. Preparatory to this, John Winthrop was 
elected governor and a settlement was made of 
their business relations in England. After the 
removal had been made, the a.ssistants and general court met 
in New England and business was carried on there exclusively 
by planters. An order was soon passed tl^at none should vote 
or hold office who were not members of some one of the 
churches within the colony. As all these churches were 
Independent or Congrcgationalist in form and doctrine, this 
order gave a wholly new definition to the term ‘^freemen.” 
It made of this colony something approximating to a biblical 
commonwealth, and subordinated trade, land-holding, settle- 
ment to the interests of the Puritan faith. 'I'he board ot 
assistants now assumed political and judicial functions. As 
local settlements about Massachusetts Bay were founded, the 
general court, which before had been a primary as.scmbly — 
simply the freemen of the company — came to consist partly of 
representatives elected by the freemen of the towns. In this 
way a second chamber — that of the deputies — was added to the 
assistants to form the general court of the colony. Taxes 
were levied by this body, and laws and orders proceeded from 
it which related to all functions of government. It elected or 
appointed the governor and other chief officials, and determined 
the times of it.s own meeting. The governor had no veto and the 
general court was the controlling organ in the system. 

10. Of primary importance in the affairs of the colony was 
everything whi(’h concerned religious belief and church govern- 
ment. The churches and their relation to the civil power pre- 
sented the great questions upon which hinged its policy. This 
was true not only in its internal affairs, but in its relations 
with other colonies and with the mother country. An eccle- 
siastical system was developed in which Independent and Presby- 
terian elements were combined. By a rigid system of tests 
this was upheld against Antinomians, Baptists, Quakers and 
dissenters of all sorts. The securing of revenue from land and 
trade was considered subordinate to the maintenance of the 
purity of the faith. It was this which gave a point and vigour 
to. the spirit of self-government in the New England colonies 
which is not perceptible elsewhere. 

As a consequence of the Puritan migration from England 
and of the expulsion of dissenters from Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
Connecticut (g.v.), the New Haven Colony, and the 
about Narragansett Bay which became the 
Colony; colony of Rhode Island ('J-V,), were settled. These 
Rhode corporate colonies, organized upon funda- 

isiand, mentally the same plan as Massachusetts but 
differing from it in minor particulars. Their settlers at the 
outset had no charters, but by means of plantation or town 
covenants assumed powers of government, which ultimately 
were vested in general courts similar to that of Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode Island was formed by a union of towns, 
but elsewhere the colony was coeval with or antedated .the 
town. Connecticut and Rhode Island, the former in 1662 and 
the latter in 1663, secured royal charters by which they were 
incorporated within New England itself and the governments 
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which they had established there were legalized. New Haven 
was absorbed by Connecticut in 1664 under the charter of i66a 
(see Connecticut), and Plymouth remained without a charter 
from the king until, toward the close of the 17th century, it 
became a part of the enlarged province of Massachusetts. 

11. The most prominent feature of the New England land 
system was the “ town grant,’' which in every' case became the 
territorial basis of a group settlement. Throughout New 
England, and in the outlying districts which were colonized by 
New Englanders, settlement was effecied by groups. The 
process began in Plymouth and was extended through the entire 
section. The Puritan migration from Europe was of the same 
general character. Groups of people, animated by a common 
religious or political ideal, broke away from their original 
vOr temporary abiding-places and pushed farther into the .wilder- 
ness, where tracts ot land were granted to them by the general 
court. The corporate colonies did not seek profit from their land, 
but granted it freely to actual settlers, and in such amounts 
as suited their needs. No distinct land office was established 
by any New England colony. Land was not sold by the colony; 
nor, as a general rule, was it leased or granted to individuals. 
Rent formed no appreciable part of the colony revenue. 

12. Over the founding of towns the general courts, as a 
rule, exercised a watchful supervision. Not only did the courts 
fix and maintain their liounds, but they issued regulations for 
the granting of lands, for common fields, fences, herds, the 
punishment of trespass, the admission of inhabitants and free- 
holders, the requirement that records of land titles .should be 
kept, and the like. But subject to these general regulations, 
the allotment and management of its land was left to each town. 
The colonies had no land system apart from the town. It was 
partly in order to manage their lands that the towns were made 
centres of loi'al government and town meetings or boards of 
town proprietors were established. By means of town action, 
taken in town meetings and by local officials, the land of each 
settlement was laid off as house lots, common and common 
fields, meadow and pasture. Detailed regulations were made 
for the management of common fields and for their ultimate 
division and allotment among their proprietors. 'I'hc same was 
true of fences and herds. The result was an organization similar 
to the English manor, but with the lord of the manor left out; 
for in the case of the New England town administrative authoritv 
resided in the body of the freeholders. To this peculiarity in 
the form of New England settlement is due the prominence of 
the town, as compared with the county, in its system of local 
government. The town was the unit for purposes of taxation 
and militia service as well as of elections. It was also an impor- 
tant ecclesiastical centre, the parish usually corresponding with 
it in extent. 

1 5 - As a result of the process thus sketched, southern New 
England was settled by a population of English origin, with 
similar instincts and a form of political organization which was 
common to them all. Gorges, meantime, had secured (1639) 
a roval charter for his province of Maine, but Mason had died 
before he obtained such a guaranty for his settlements on the 
Pisc’atafjua River. The small communities along that entire 
coast remained weak and divided. In 1635 the New England 
Council surrendered its charter. The helplessness of the Gorges 
family was insured by its adherence to the royalist cause in the 
English Civil War. Massachusetts availed itself of a forced inter- 
pretation of the ianguage of its charcer respecting its northern 
boundar>' to extend its control over all the settlements as 
far north-west as the Kennebec River. This was accomplished 
soon after 1650, and for the time Anglican and royalist interests 
throughout New England seemed hopelessly wrecked. New 
England had thus developed into a clearly defined sect ion under 
Puritan domination. This fact was also clearly indicated by 
the organization, in 1643, of the New England Confederacy, 
or the United Colonies of New England (see New England), 
which comprised the orthodox Puritan colonies, whose leading 
magistrates, as annually elected commissioners, for twenty 
years exercised an advisory control over New England. 
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14. The colonies of the middle and southern sections of the 
territory, which later became the United States, were wholly 
MMdhmmd proprietary in form. This was true ol New Nether- 
Sttth§ra land (iounded by the Dutch West India Company 
CoioaieB. 1621) and of New Sweden (settled under the j 
authority ot the Swedish Royal C ompany in 1638), as well as 
of the English colonies which were establislicd on that 
coast. In the case ol Virginia and of the Dutch and Swedish 
settlements, trading comjiames were the proprietors. But 
the later English colonies, beginning with Mar)dand in 1632, 
and continuing with the Carolinas (1663), New York (1664), 
New jersey (1665), Pennsylvania and the Lower Counties, 
afterwards Delaware (1681), were founded by individual 
proprietors or proprietary boards. Georgia (1732), the only 
colony which was settled after 1681 on the continent, existed 
for twenty years under a proprietary board of trustees. By 
the efforts of adventurers of this clas.s, put forth chieflv 
during the period of the Restoration, the entire coast-line from 
Florida to Acadia was permanently occupied by the Engli.sli. 
But, unlike New England, the population of the other sections 
was of a mixed character, as were their economic and religious 
systems, and to an extent also their political institutions. 

15. As has already been stated, in their internal structure 
and in the course of their history the proprietary provinces 
differed very materially from the corporate colonies. Those 
of later English origin also differed in some important respects 
from Virginia under the company and from New Nelherland 
and New Sweden. The system ol joint management of land 
and trade, which was so characteristic ol earlv Virginia, was out- 
grown belore the other proprietary proviru'cs were founded. 
Neither did it prevail in the Dutch and Swedish provinces, but 
there the law and institutions ot go^a’rnmerll of those nations 
existed, and no provision whatever was made for assemblies. 

16. In the proprietary' province the proprietor, or board of 

proprietors, was the grantee of powers, while in the corporate 
colony it w'as the body ot the freemen organized as an assembly 
or general court. The proprietor might or might not be a 
resident of the province. He might exercise his pow'ers in 
person, or, as w-as usually the case, delegate them to one or more 
appointees. In am' case, the form of government of the pro- 
prietary province was essentially monarchical in character. The 
powers that were bestowed were fundamentally the same as 
those which were enjoyed during the middle ages by the counts 
palatine of Chester and Durham. In some charters express 
reference was made to Durham as a model. The normally deve- 
loped provinces w'hich resulted were miniature kingdoms, and 
their proprietors petty kings. As ('oke said, their powers were 
king-like though not sovereign. This character arose from the 
fact that the grantee of power w'as the executive of the province. 
This brancluol .government was thereliy brought into the fore- 
front. At the'bcgirtning and for a long time thereafter it con- 
tinued to bear tiie lea^g part in affairs. It w'as not so in the 
corporate colony^ for* (here the freemen and the general court 
stood* at the centre of the system, and their ultimafe control, 
which no otic flroamed of disputing, was maintained through a 
system of 'annual 'elections. In most of the corporate colonies 
the executive (i^r.Ahe body of magistrates) was strong, but that 
was due political arid social influence which its officials 

had gained, and not to their tenure of office. But the nature of 
the proprietary- province demands further explanation. 

17. In every case, apart from the ordinary rights of trade 
and the guarantee of the liberties of the colonists, the powers 

C artraaBttt werc bestow^d on the proprietors w'cre 

ftMB territorial and governmental. The territory of 
Pf 9 pri 0 t^ the provinces w'as granted under the conditions 
which by English law controlled private estates 
of land! An entire province, or any part of it, could be 
leased, sold, or otberw'ise disposed of like a private estate. 
It was air estate of inheritance, descending to heirs. The 
attitude of proprietors toward it was that of landlords, 
iirrators. or speailators in land. They advertised for settlers, 
and, in doing so, an ever present motive with them was the desire 
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to secure more private income from land. In 1664 the duke of 
York sold New jersey to Berkeley and Carteret, and the sale was 
effected by deeds of lease and release. In 1708 William Penn 
mortgaged Pennsylvania, and under his will devising the 
province legal complications arose which necessitated a suit in 
chancery. Thus proprietors arul proprietary boards changed 
w'ith every generation or oftener. All this, ol course, was 
different in the corporate colony. 

18. In all the later proprietary charters, except tlrat of New 
York, the operation of the statute Quia emptores was suspended, 
so far as relations between the proprietor and his immediate 
grantees were concerned. By virtue of this provision each 
proprietor, or board, became the centre from w’hich originated 
an indefinite nurnljer of grants. Ihese were held directly of 
the proprietor and through him ol the Crown. In practice 
the same was true also ol New York. The proprietors were 
thus left free to make grants on such conditions as they 
chose — limited by the nature of their patents — to erect or 
permit tlie erection of manors, to devise the machinery necessary 
for surveying, issuing and recording grants, and collecting rents. 
Preparatory to the exercise of this power, the proprietors issued 
so-called “ concessions ” or “ conditions of plantation,” stating 
the terms on wLieh they v\'ouId grant lands to colonists. These 
were often accompanied by descriptions of the country, which 
werc intended to be advertisements for settlers. Under a system 
of head rights, analogous to that which existed in Virginia, land 
was thus bestowed on "ettlers upon easy terms. Proportional 
amounts of land were granted upon the importation of servants, 
and in this way a traffic in servants and their head rights to land 
W'as encouraged among planters and masters of merchant vessels. 
In all the provinces, except New Netherland, a quit rent was 
imposed on all grants. In the Dutch province rents were 
sometimes imposed, but they varied in character and differed 
from the English quit rent. In Maryland fines were levied on 
alienations. In Maryland and Pennsylvania the demand lor 
land became so great that it was sold. In most of the provinces 
manorial grants were made, but in none except New Netherland 
did the manor become an institution of government. In all 
the provinces territorial affairs were administered directly by 
the provincial authorities, and not by towns as in New England. 
In Maryland a land office was fully organized, towns developed 
only to a very limited extent, and when they did originate tliey 
were in no sen.se village communities. Lots in them were granted 
by provincial authorities and they were subject to a quit rent. 
They were simply more densely populated parts of the counties, 

I and, unless incorporated as boroughs, had no distinct institu- 
tional life. In almost all cases land, in the provinces, was granted 
j to individuals, and individual ownership, with direct relations 
betw^een the owners or tenants and the proprietary authorities, 
was the rule. This wiis in marked contrast to the conditions 
which have been described as e.\isting in the corporate colonies^ 
I In the corporate colony the elements of the fief had been 
eliminated, but in the provinces they still survived to a 
considerable degree. 

19. Had governmental powers not accompanied the terri- 
torial grants which have been described, these grants would 
have been estates of land, unusually large, no doubt, but notliing 
more. In ciuses w'herc the governmental rights of proprietors 
were suspended or resigned into the hands of tlie Crowm, they 
rcmainccl thereafter only private landlords.- But the fact that 
rights of government were bestowed with the land made the 
territory a province and the proprietor its political lieud. 
The bestowment of rights of land carried with it not only the 
obligation to pay quit rent, but to take to the proprietor the 
oath of fidelity. 

20. In the discussion of the corporate colony it was necessary 
to dwell first and chiefly on the legislature. But in the case o£ 
the proprietary province iho executive, for the reason already 
mentioned, demands first attention. The provincial charters 
made the proprietors the executives of their provinces and for 
the most part left it to them to determine how and under what 
forms the governmental powers which they had received should 
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be exercised. The powers which were definitely bestowed were 
executive and judicial in character — the orrfmance power, the 
authority to appoint all officers, to establish courts, to punisli 
and pardon, to organize a military force and defend the provinces, 
to bestow titles of honour, to found churches and present to 
livings. The executive thus became the centre from and around 
which development in the province chiefly occurred. It gave 
to the proprietor an importance, especially at the outset, which 
was comparable with that enjoyed by the general courts in the 
corporate colonies. It made him in a derived and inferior sense 
the source, within the province, of office and honour, the foun- 
tain of justice, the commander of the militia, the recipient of the 
provincial revenue, the constituent part of the legislature. 
But in most cases the proprietors did not attempt to exercise 
these powers in person. Even if resident in their provinces they 
needed the assistance of officials. By means of commissioners 
they appointed a group of leading officials for their provinces, 
as a governor, councillors, a secretary, surveyor-general, 
receiver-general or treasurer, and somewhat later an attorney- 
general. These all hold office at the pleasure of the proprietor, 
and were subject to guidance by his instructions. 

Altogether the chief place among these officials was held by 
the governor. He was par excellence the agent for the pro- 
TAe prietor for «all purposes of administration. He 

PtovincUt regularly corresponded with the proprietor and 
Governor, received the latter’s directions. In making appoint- 
ments the proprietor was usually guided b>' his recommendations. 
In some cases he was a relative of the proprietor, and 
family influence in Maryland after the restoration came to 
dominate the government of the province. In all his important 
acts the goveimor was required to take the advice of his council, 
and that body was expc'cted to co-operatc closely with him in 
all matters; but the governor was not bound to follow their 
advice. The relations between the two was the same as that 
between the king and his privy council in England. As settle- 
ments multiplied and counties and other local subdivisions were 
formed, other and inferior offices were created, the right of 
appointment to which rested with the governor, though it was 
exercised in the name of the proprietor. By means of an 
executive, thus organized, land was granted and the revenue 
from it collected, counties and other local divisions were 
established, relations were developed with the Indians, early 
preparations were made for defence, courts were opened and 
the administration of justice begun. 

21. But in the later proprietary charters generally, with the 
exception of that issued to the duke of York, provision was made 
for assemblies. It was made, however, in very general terms, 
and it was left to the option of the proprietors to determine 
when, where and how they would call them. These legislatures 
did not originate in the natural or pre-existent rights of English- 
men, nor did the existence of a parliament in England make 
them necessary, though it greatly increased the difficulties of 
governing the colonies without them. Though they were not 
original in the sense which attached to the executive, they were 
inynediately proven to be indispensable and their activity in 
the provinces gradually opened the way for the growth of modern 
democratic institutions. 

22, When met in regular form, the provincial legislature 
consisted of the governor, the council or upper house, and the 

assembly or deputies. The latter, who were elected 
ProviociMi by the localities, constituted the only representative 
LogUtaturo, legislature. In tenure and functions the 

governor and council were largely independent both of the 
deputies and of the electors. They were a part of the execu- 
ti\'e and were naturally swayed by a regard for the interests 
of the proprietor and by administrative traditions. Though 
a component of the legislature, the council was the legal 
advisor of the governor. In many cases the importance of 
the councils was increased by the fact that, with the governor, 
in ecrly times they formed the highest judicial tribunal in the 
province. As the governor had the sole power of calling, pro- 
loguing and dissolving the general assembly, the council might 
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advise him in such a way as to destroy the body itself or thwart 
its plans. The joint work of the council and assembly was 
subject to the veto of the proprietor, or of both the proprietor 
and his governor. The legislature of the province, therefore, 
differed materially from the general court, though in practice 
this was somewhat offset by the fact that in the New England 
colonies the magistrates were usually re-elected for a long series 
of terms. 

23. In the province, as in the kingdom, the legislature was in 
a sense an expansion of the executive, developed out of it, 
and was to an extent controlled by it. Out of this relation 
arose the possibility of conflict between the two parts of the 
legislature — that which represented the people and that which 
repre-sented the proprietor. In the histor>^ of the provinces 
this f(Trmed the central line of cleavage. From the first the 
assemblies largely controlled taxation. Using this as a lever, 
they endeavoured to limit and define the powers of the execu- 
tive and to extend the sphere of legislation more widely. Fees, 
from which officials derived most of their support, were a 
favourite object of their regulation. Occasionally offices 
which had originally been appointive were made elective. 
Protests of various kinds wore made against official cliques. 
British .statutes which favoured liberty, the powers of parlia- 
ment were often referred to as guides and ideals of the opposi- 
tion. Now and again the lower house came to a deadlock 
with council or govcnior. Threatened or actual revolt was 
sometimes necessary to bring the executive to terms. By such 
tactics as these the popular elements in the constitutions 
of the provinces asserted themselves. The sphere of ordinance 
was gradually limited and that of statute extended, while 
incidentally the system of government became more complex. 

In a number of province&— the Carolinas, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania — the proprietors at various times initiated 
elaborate constitutions, in which not only a land 
system, but forms and functions of government 
were prescribed on a large scale. These were 
variously known as fundamental constitutions, concessions 
and agreements, frames of government, and in every case were 
submitted to the general assembly for its acceptance or rejec- 
tion. Long struggles often ensued over the question of accep- 
tance, which usually ended in the modification or rejection of 
the schemes as too cumbersome for use or because they reserved 
excessive powers to the provincial executive. 

24. Though the main features in the form and development 
of the proprietary^ provinces have thus been indicated, it 
should be noted that their history was by no couneof 
means uniform. In New Ncthcrland and New York Doviop- 
occurred a struggle for the establishment of a 
legislature, which continued at intervals for forty years and 
waef not permanently successful until after New York had 
become a royal province. The proprietors of New Jersey 
never secured a royal charter, and therefore were not able 
to establish satisfactorily their claim to rights of govern- 
ment. As grants of land had been made to the settlers 
in certain localities within that province before its purchase by 
Berkeley and Carteret, opposition w'as made to the collection of 
quit rents, as well as to the enforcement of rights of government, 
and disturbances, resulting from these causes, became chronic. 
The province was also divided into East and West Jersey, the 
boards of proprietors Ijeing greatly increased in both, and West 
Jersey attaining an organization which was almost democratic 
in character. Within the vast reaches of the Carolina ^ant 
developed two provinces. One of these — North Carolina — 
was almost entirely neglected by the proprietors, and the 
weakened executive repeatedly succumbed to popular violence. 
In South Carolina many violent controversies occurred, espe- 
cially over the efforts of the proprietors to compel the acce^nce 
of the fundamental constitutions, which originated with Locke 
and Shaftesbury. But in the end this failed, and a simple 
form of government, such as was adapted to the needs of the 
province, was developed. In Pennsylvania the liberal policy 
of the proprietor led at the beginning to unusual concessions 
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in favour of the colonists. One of the most chanictcristic of 
these was the grant of an elec tive council, which was intended 
to be aristocratic and the chief institution in tlie province. 
But owing to conflicts between it and the governors, affairs 
came to a deadlock. The total neglect of provision for defence 
i)y the Quaker province led to the suspension of Penn’s powei.; 
of government for about two years after the English Revolu- 
tion and the outbreak of the war with France, This did away 
with the elective council for the time, and an appointive council 
yvas soon substituted. Finally, in 1701, the council was de- 
prived of its powers of legislation and thererxfter the legislature 
f>f Pennsylvania consisted of only one house— the assembly. 

B . — Development oj Imperial Control, Uh)6"1j6o, 

25. Turning now to the exercise of imperial control over 
the colonies, it is to he noted that it proceeded chiefly from the 

English C rown. It was exercised through the secre- 

0 rowu, state, the privy council and a succession of 

boards subordinate to it which were known as commissioners 
of plantations or the board of trade; by the treasury and 
admiralty boards and their subordinate bureaus ; by the 
attorney -general and the solicitor-general and by the bishop 
of Iwondon. The more continuous and intimate .supervision 
proceeded from the privy council and the commissioners sub- 
ordinal e to it, and from the treasury board. The latter caused 
the auditing of such revenue as came from the colonies, super- 
vised expenditures for them, and had an oversight over 
appointments in the colonial service. The privy council received 
letters and petitions on almost every kind of colonial business, 
caused hearings and inquiries to be held, and i.ssucd letters, 
instructions and orders in council on an equally great variety 
of matters. It also acted as the regular court of appeal 
for the plantations. As time advanced, more of the adminis- 
trative business passed directly into the oflice of one of 
the secretaries of state and the privy council became less 
active. 'I’he admiralty was concerned with the equipment of 
the navy for servit'e in the colonies, and tlie high court of 
admiralty with the trial of prize cases and of cases arising 
from violations of the acts of trade. The assistance of the 
law officers of the (Town was sought in the drafting of charters, 
in the prosecution of suits for their recall, and in all cases which 
required the interpret) tion of the law as affecting the colonies 
and the defent'e ol the interests of the British government in 
relation thereto. The bishop of London had supervision 
over the appointment and conduit of clergymen of the English 
Church in the colonies and over parish schools there. Not all 
of thc.se boards and officials were active from the first, but 
they w'ere created or brought into service in colonial affairs as 
the importance of the dominions increased. 

26. Tl\e parliament by mentioning the dominions in its 
statutes could ’extern] their provisions to the colonies. The 

♦early^iacts .supremacy and uniformity contained 
such iieier^e, but it was dropped after the Rcstora- 
• • /tion and no serious attempt was evcr*made to 
enforce Ajnifqnflity in the colonies. Parliament did not begin 
to legislate seriously 4 or the colonies until after the Rc.stora- 
tion. Then, the ^acts of trade and navigation were passed, to 
which addkfcn^ were. made ■ in the reign of William III, and 
from time to time during the i8th century. This bod/ of 
legislation, including about fifty statutes, comprised the most 
important acts relating to the colonies which were passed by 
parliament. A f^ statutes relating to military affairs were 
» passecL about the' middle of the i8th century. (T-rlain 
tjfther laws relating to Currency and coinage, to naturalization, 
to^ the punishment of governors, to the post office, to the 
collection of debts, and to a few other miscellaneous subjects 
complete the colonial h^gislation of parliament prior to 1760. 
About one hundred statutes in all were passed. The I'olonists 
themselves imitated in a general way the organization and 
procedure of the English courts. The main features of the 
i^ommon law came sponBineously into force in the colonies. 
The legislatures of severd of the colonies adopted large parts 
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of the statute law of England. The colonists were always 
accustomed to avail themselves, a.s far as possible, of the great 
English statutes which guaranteed liberty. After about 1690 
the obligation was very generally enforced upon the colonies 
of sending the acts of their assemblies to England for acceptance 
or rejection by the king in council. Thus a general agreement 
between colonial and English law was attained. 

27. But this, though far-reaching, was only one ol the 
objects which were sought through the exercise of iniperial 
control. Its object was to maintain the rights of Great Britain 
over the colonies and her interests in them in all respects. 
The diplomacy of Great Britain concerned itself to an increasing 
extent, as the 18th century advanced, with the acquisition 
or losses of colonial territory, with the fixing of boundaries, 
and with the securing of commercial interests. The interests 
of trade, more than any other subject, determined the colonial 
policy of England. The Church and her interests also demanded 
attention. In all these matters the English executive — the Crown 
— continuously, and for the most part exclusively, managed 
colonial affairs. During the Commonwealth in the 17th century 
parliament was the source of all activity, whether legislative or 
executive, but at other times, as we have seen, its legislation 
was confined chiefly to the subject of trade. The English 
courts also played a minor part except when, in conjunction 
with the executive, they were concerned in the revocation of 
colonial charters. 

28. A natural condition which affected colonial administra- 

tion as a whole and to a large extent determined its limits 
and character was the remoteness of the colonies lEointtoa 
from England. With this the conditions of sparse of tb§ 

and scattered settlements in a new continent in Co/oaies, 

the midst of savages were eloseb’ connected. At best three 
months were required for sending a despatch from London to 
America and procuring a return. 'I’his explains the large 
degree of self-government which the colonies possessed and 
the indifference with which their affairs were usually viewed, 
even by British officials. Only a relatively small part of 
colonial business came before English officials or received their 
.serious attention. Only at long intervals and in summary 
fashion was it brought to the attention of parliament. It is 
believed that the affairs of the continental colonies were never 
seriously deiiated in parliament until after the beginning of the 
controveisy w'hich led to the American War for Independence, 
Social and political hitcrixiurse with the colonists and govern- 
mental control over them were therefore very imperfectly 
developed, as compared with that which existed within the 
realm. That is the real meaning of the distinction between 
the realm and the dominions. Over the counties and other 
local jurisdictions of the realm the control of Crown and central 
courts and parliament was continuously felt. In law and theory 
the same was true of the dominions; in fact, the control over 
them was almost wholly executive, and during most of the 
period it was to a degree unintelligent and weak. In theory tlie 
British Empire was a consolidated structure; in fact it was 
something more resembling a federation. 

29. 'The central fact in colonial history during the 17th 
century was the development of the chartered colonies. At 
their founding, as wc have seen, the Crown dele- 

gated rights of settlement and subordinate rights of 
of government to proprietors, who used them in Cbmrterod 
a variety of ways. The effect of this was to 
introduce a number of mesne lords between the king and 
his colonial subjects, a phenomenon which centuries before 
had vanished from England itself, 'rhe; patentees governed 
the colonists, and the Crown only interfered at intervals to 
adjust matters. And when the Crow'n did this, its dealings 
were far more with the patentees and their officials than 
with the body of the coloni.sts. The king had no officials of 
his own in the colonies, and a practical system of immunity 
existed. Under the first two Stuarts some rather desultory 
efforts were made to check the development of such a system 
in the early stages. After a controversy over a contract for 
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the sole importation of tobacco, which became involved with 
the political struggles of the time in England, the charter of 
the Virginia Company of London was revoked (1624). A royal 
commission was appointed to readjust the affairs of Virginia 
and to inaugurate its government as a royal province, and the 
king declared that he desired the government of all his 
dominions to be monarchical in form. Several commissions 
were later appointed to manage the tobacco trade. In 1634 
a board of commissioners of plantations was created and 
it recei^^ed very large powers over the colonies. Of this body 
Archbishop Laud was the moving spirit. The year following 
the New England Council resigned its charter, a writ of quo 
warranto was issued against the Massachusetts charter, and 
a plan was nearly perfected for sending out wSir Ferdinando 
Gorges as royal governor, or rather governor-general, to New ^ 
England. But means were lacking, the suit against the Massa- 
chusetts patent failed to accomplish its purpose, and troubles 
at home soon absorbed the attention of the government. 

30. During the Great Rebellion in England New England 
was left practically to itself. Strife broke out in Maryland, 
over which the home government was scarcely able to exercise 
even a moderating influence. The Dutch from New Nctherland 
and Europe were able to monopolize a large part of the carrying 
trade in tobacco and European goods. Virginia, with Barba- 
does and a few other island colonies, assumed an attitude of 
distrust or hostility toward the new government in England. 
In 1651 and 1652 parliament sent out a commission, with an 
armed force, which reduced the island colonics to submission 
and adjusted affairs in Virginia by suspending government 
under Sir William Berkeley, the royalist governor, and leaving 
control in the hands of the ass(‘mbly. By a stretch of power 
the commissioners also took control of affairs in Maryland, 
but there they intensified rather than allayed the strife. Balti- 
more, however, managed to save his interests from total wreck, 
and at the Restoration was able fully to re-establish his 
authority. 

31. During this period of unstable government in England 

the .seeds were planted of a colonial policy which was hcncc- 
Commerciai dominate imperial relations. It was then 

Ittfiueaceg} England entered upon the period of commercial 
Admiaistn' rivalries and wars. The Cromwellian government 
j/veCA«iiWf*determined to wrest the control of the canying 

t^ade from the Dutch, and the Navigation Act of 
other 1651 and the first Dutch War were the result. 
Reatrtetive General Robert Sedgwic'k was sent against New 
LegMation, Netherland, but ended in attacking Acadia. At this 
time also the national hatred of Spain, which had so charac- 
terized the age of Elizabeth, reasserted itself and the Spanish 
seas were invaded, Hispaniola was attacked, and Jamaica was 
conquered. In connexion with these events plans were formed 
for a more systematic colonial administration, which Cromwell 
did not live to execute, but which were taken up by 
Clarendon, the duke of York, the earl of Shaftesbury and a 
large group of officials, lawyers and merchants who .sur- 
rounded them. They took definite shape after the Restoration 
in the creation of a council for trade and a council for foreign 
plantations, in the passage of the acts of trade, in the conquest 
of New Netherland and the organization within it of three 
English provinces, in the settlement of the Carolinas, in a 
resolute attempt to remedy grievances and adjust disputes in 
New England. The.se events and their consequences give 
greater importance to the next three or four decades than to 
any later period until the colonial revolt. 

32. The council for foreign plantations was continued, some- 

times under a patent and sometimes as a committee of the pri>y 
council, until, in 1895, it was commissioned as the board of 
trade. As a board of inquiry and report, .subordrnate to the 
privy council, the most important busi'^ess relating to the 
colonies was transacted before it. The acts of trade, in which 
the principles of the .system were laid down, were passed in 
1660, 1673 and 1^6. Thev expanded and systematized 

the principles of mercantilism as they had long been accepted, 
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and as in some particulars they had already been applied to 
the Virginia tobacco trade. The import and export trade d 
the colonies was required to be carried on in English and colonial- 
built ships, manned and commanded by Englishmen. The 
policy of the staple was applied to the trade of the colonies 
by the enumeration of their chief products which could not be 
raised in England and the requirement that such of these as 
were exported should be brought to England and pay duties 
there, and that thence the supplies not needed for the English 
market should be sent to foreign countries. The same policy 
was applied to all colonial imports by the requirement that 
they should pass through English ports. In order to prevent 
intercolonial traffic in enumerated commodities, which might 
lead tc smuggling, the act of 1673 provided for the levy of an 
export duty on them in the colonies in cases where a bond 
was not given to land them in the realm. In the 18th 
century severe restrictive measures were passed to prevent the 
growth of manufactures, especially of wool, hats and iron, 
in the colonies ; but these acts proved mostly a dead letter, be- 
cause the colonies had not reached the stage where such industries 
could be developed on any scale. Certain compensations, 
favourable to the colonies, also appear in the system, 
the measures to suppress the raising of tobacco in England 
and Ireland, in order that the colonists might have the monopoly 
of that market; the payment of bounties on the importation 
of naval stores and on the production of indigo by the colonists ; 
the allowance, on the re-exportation of colonial products, of 
drawbacks of part or all of the duties paid on importation; 
the adini.ssion of colonial imports at lower rates of duty than 
were charged on the same products from foreign countries. In 
order to ensure the enforcement of these acts elaborate provisions 
became necessary for the issue of bonds, and this, with the 
collection of a duty in the colonies, led to the appointment of 
colonial customs officers who were immediately responsible 
to the commissioners of the customs and the treasur)^ board 
in England. With them the governors were ordered to co- 
operate. Courts of vice-admiralty, with authority to try 
cases without a jury, were establi.shed in the colonies; and just 
before the close of the seventeenth century they were given 
jurisdiction over violations of the acts of trade, a power which 
they did not have in England. Naval officers were very generally 
provided for by colonial law, who were to co-operate with the 
cu.stoms officers in the entry and clearance of ve.ssels; but in 
.some cases their aim was rather to keep control over trade in 
colonial hands. It thus appears that the resolve to enforce the 
])olic)' set forth in the acts of trade resulted in a noteworthy 
extension of imperial control over the colonics. How far it 
was successful in the immediate objects .sought it is impossible 
to say. In some of the colonies and at some times the 
acts were practically nullified. Illegal trading was always 
carried on, especially in time of war. In such times it was 
close!)' allied with privateering and piracy. But in the large 
it is probable that the acts were effective, and their existence 
always furnished a standard to which officials were required 
by their instructions and oaths to conform. By the Act 
of Union of 1707 Scotland was admitted to the advantages 
of the English trade system. In 1733, in order to check the 
development of the French colonies and prevent the importa- 
tion of their products into English possessions, the 
Molasses Act was passed. This provided for high ^*/***** 
specific duties on rum, molasses and sugar, when 
imported from foreign colonies into those of Great Britain. 
So high were these rates that they could not be collected, and 
therefore no serious attempt was made to enforce the act. 

33. Returning again to the 17th century, in order to trace in 
other connexions the notable advance which was then made 
in colonial administration, we are to note that the conquest 
of New Netherland by the British in 1664 was an event of 
great importance. Taken in connexion with the settlement 
of the Carolinas, it completed the hold which the English had 
upon the North American coast and gave them for the first 
time an extent of territory which could be profitably developed. 
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The occupa;tioi\ of New Netherland was «£EtJCted by a royal 
oommission, which was also empowered to hear complaints and 
report a plan for the settlement of disputes in New England. 
Precedents for such a commission existed in the past, and a 
■little more than ten years later a similar body, accompanied 
lyy a military force, was sent to Virginia to adjust nsMitters 
at the close of Bacon’s rebellion. But the oommission of 1664 
was the most noU^worthy example of ks kind. Vet, though 
it succeeded at New Amsterdam and in the sou them colonies 
of New England, it failed at Boston. Massachusetts would 
not admit its right to hear appeals. It did not succeed in 
wresting from Mas uie^usetts the territory of New Hampshire 
and Maine, which the heirs of Gorges and Mason claimed. 

34. In 1676 Edward Randolph was sent as a special agent to 
Massachusetts, to require it to send agents to England. He 
returned to England the sworn enemy of that colony and 
continued to be its tireless prosecutor. A series of negotiations 
ensued which lasted for almost a decade, and ended in the 
revocation of the Massachusetts charter by a degree in chancery, 
1684. New Hampshire had already been organized as a 
royal province. Government under the charters of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut was soon after su.spended. All New 
England was then organized as a dominion or vice-royalty under 
Sir Edmund Andros. AssembHcB were everywhere abolished, 
and government was left wholly in the hands of the executive. 
New York — also without an assembly — and New Jersey were 
Domtnioaol after incorporated with the Dominion of New 
N 9 w England, its boundary being extended to the 

Delaware River (see New Encjlanp). After 
Bacon’s rebellion in 1676 the lines of (‘xecutive control 
were strengthened in Virginia, but the assembly con- 
tinued active. Tlicse rapid changes involved the downfall 
ol the former system of chartered colonies and the sub- 
stitution of royal provinces in their place. The effect of this 
was to introduce into the colonies a large number of officials 
of royal appointment — the governors, members of the council, 
judges, .secretaries, surveyors-gcneral, receivicrs-general and 
attorney 6-gencral. I’he entire executive and judiciary in a 
royal province was appointed directly or indirectly by the 
king. Its iTieml>ers held under commissions subject to .the 
king’s pleasure and were controllexi by his in.struction5. The 
exclusiveness of the chartered jurisdictions no longer obtained, 
but the Crown through its officials was brought into direct 
relations wdth the liody of the colonists. Government could 
now be carried on under relations analogous to those 
between Crown and p<.*oplc in England 

35. By the abolition of assemblies and the union of colonics 

on a large scale' James II. did violence to the strongest feelings 
and traditions of the colonists. The New Englanders not 
only vieVed the 4 ev>' of taxes by prerogative with the utmost 
aversion, bnt the>^ feared a general unscttlement of land titles, 
the destruriiorf of awftih that was valuable in their system 
of town,g<mirnment, aad the introduction of Angliciin worship 
among thftem. ^ Tltey shared also in the fear, which was wide- 
spread * anKJiig the colonists, that the Crown intended by an 
alliance ■Mththe french and Indkns to force Roman ('athoUcism 
upon thensii . .jt^hhrefore tbe fall of the Stuart government 
in England* 1?he signal for an uprising at" Boston (April 
J689) followed by a le.ss successful one at New Yoik. The 
Dominion of.N'ewEngland at once collapsed and the old colony 
goventments were generally restored. A revolt against the 
Catholic proprioDoV in Mary land resulted in the suspension 
fbi his powefs of government and the organization of Mary- 
land as a royfd province. Wilburn III. granted a new charter 
to Massachusetts (1691) in which full provision was made for 
an assembly, but also for a governor and secretary of royal 
appointmeiit. Rhode Island and Connecticut were allowed 
CotoatMi remain under their corporate charters. New 

York and N<cw Hampshire were organized as royal 
Ham* provinces with aasembliies. Proprietary government 
struggled back into existence in New Jersey. In i^ennsylvania 
the ^governmental powers of the proprietor were suspended for 
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two years (1692-1694), because of bis neglect of provision lor 
defence; then tliey were restored and Pennsylvania continued 
under proprietary government until the War of Indcp<*jjdcnce; 

36. The transition from the system of chartered colonies to 
that of royal provinces was tlms begun and well advanced 
towards .completion. But it was a gradual process, and the later 
stages of it were not reached until the second decade of the ibth 
century. South Carolina became provisionally a royal province 
in 1719, and a parallel change was completed in North Carolina 
a decade later. Georgia received a royal government in 1752. 
But in 1715 Maryland was permitted to resunie its proprietary 
form. After the Revolution of 1689 the change to royal govern- 
ments did not involve in any case the abolition of colonial 
assemblies. Henceforward the Crown had a fully equipped 
executix'e in every royal province, and for the maintenance of 
its rights could depend upon its ^orts and the intucnce which 
it was able to exert upon the assemblies. I'he governors exercised 
the royal rights ol calling, proroguing and dissolving the 
assemblies ; they assisted in imtiaimg legislation and exercised 
the right of veto. All bills passed by the assemblies were 
required to be submitted to the king in council, for acceptance 
or di.sallov/ance. The upper houses of the legislature were 
the councils of the provinces, 'i'hese were small bodies and 
consisted, in every case except Massachusetts, of royal ap- 
pointees. Their support was in most cases gi^'en to the gover- 
nors, and by that im'ans the)' w-ere greatly assisted in resistii:^ 
the encroachments of the lower houses of assembly, which 
were elected by the freeholders. But, as a rule, the Crown made 
no provision for the salaries of its governors and other official, 
and left them largely dependent lor support on appropriations 
by the assemblies. In very many cases the w'ithhokling of 
salaries was successfully resorted to by the assemblies as & 
means of thwarting the executive .or foreing it into subrnksioffl. 
Under this system of balanced forces, aimlogous in geaeral 
to that which was reached after the Re^o^ution in England, 
the colonies entered upon the long period of the French war*. 

C . — The Struggle with the French ^ i 6 go-Ty 6 o. 

37 . Early Frenrii discoveries and colonization in NorUi America 
were confined chiefly to the valley and gulf of the St Lawrence. 
These led, in the early 1 7th century, to the establishment of 
the province of Canada. By 1610 the French had possessed 
themselves of the valley of the lower St LawTence, and the 
relations witJi the Indian tribes were being determined. 
During the next fifty years Canada grew slow^ly into an auto- 
cratically governed province, in wffiich a mild form of feudalism 
existed and in which the C^holic Church was so strong as to 
enntest supremacy at times with the civil powder. The fur trade 
became from tbe first a most important industry in the pro\’ince. 
The Jesuits and other priestly orders undertook missionary 
work on a large scale among the natives. The fur trader 
and the missiunar)^ soon extended French influence through 
the region of the Great Lakes and involved iBc province in inti- 
mate relations with the Indian triljes, and that throughout 
a large area of country. Between the Iroquois and the French 
wars were almost continuous, but with the other Indian tribes 
tbe French were in general on iriendly terms. Tbe Iroquois, 
on the other hand, maintained friendly relations wuth the Dutch 
and afterw’ards with the English. This deeply affected relations 
between the English and the French, as well as the entire 
development of the province of New Yorlc. 

38. Exploration was a most important incident of both the fur 
trade and the missionary enterprises of the French. Betw^een 
1670 and 1690 their work culminated in the great exploring 
activity of Marquette, Joliet and LaSalle. The Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers were discovered and their courses were mainly or 
wholly traced. Explorers also penetrated far into the regions 
bevond the Mississippi. Posts were established at various 
points along the Great Lakes. During the first 

two decades of the r8th century the French also jJSmLto 
established themselves on the Gulf of Mexico, 

Mobile being founded in 1702 and New Orleans in 171^. 
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Qaebec and the Gulf ports were then connected by a series of 
forts which, though few and weak, sufficed for communication 
and for the establishment of a claim to the Mississippi valley. 
They were Niagara and Detroit, commanding the approaches 
to lakes Erie and Huron; Fort Miami, on the Maumee River; 
Fort St Joseph, at the southern end of Lake Michigan; Vin- 
cennes and French Fort, on the Wabash; Fort Chartres, on 
the Mississippi opposite St Louis; Michillimackinac and Ste 
Marie, which guarded the upper lakes. French zeal and 
enterprise had thus seized upon the licart of the continent, 
and was prepared to oppose any westward movement which the 
English might in the future attempt. It seemed possible that 
English settlements might be confined to the coast, for they 
expanded slowly, and no genius for exploration or sympathy 
with Indian life was shown. The tendency of British commer- 
cial policy was likewise to confine them there, for in no other 
way did it seem possible to restrict the trade of the colonists 
to British markets. The Indian alliances of the English were 
also far less extensive than those of the French. The provinces 
of South Carolina and Georgia had conflicts with the Spanish 
on the Florida frontier, iind in these the Indian tribes of the 
south were also involved. But these rivalries were slight and 
local in character when compared with the struggle for supre- 
iBOcy which was preparing between the French and English. 

30. The conflict with the French was precipitated by events 
in Europe. It was the English Revolution of 1689 that opened 
the great conflict between France and England. The question 
of Protestantism versus Catholicism was involved, but at 
bottom the struggle was one for the balance of power among 
European states. Rival claims between the two powers in 
America, Africa and Asia existed at the beginning of the 
conflict, or originated and were intensified as it progressed. 
Questions of commercial and naval supremacy world-wide in 
extent were involved, and the colonial piossessioas of the two 
states were necessarily drawn into the struggle. In America it 
involved four intercolonial wars, which were closed respectively 
by the Treaties of Ryswick(i697)jUtrecht (1713), Aix-la-Chapellc 
(1748), and Paris (1763). Between the second and third wars 
intervened thirty years of peace, the early period of Hanoverian 
and Whig ascend^cy in England, the so-called Walpole era. 
On the American continent during the first two wars the struggle 
WES confined to the northern frontier, and consisted of devastat- 
ing raids by the French and Indians, which in turn provoked 
retaliatory efforts on the part of the English. These took the 
fonn in part of attacks on Acadia and of unsuccessful efforts to 
conquer Canada by means of joint expeditions by sea and land, 
Ihe' favourite land route was that from New York by way of 
Lake Champlain to Montreal, while the expeditions by sea 
were forced to make the long and perilous voyage round Nova 
totia and rirrough the Gulf and River St Lawrence to Quebec. 
In 1690, and again in 171 1, an enterprise of this kind was actually 
undertsdccn. Acadia, with its ancient limits,” and the claim 
of France to Newfoundland and the Hudson Bay territory 
were, however, ceded to England by the I'reiity of Utrecht. 

40. As the great woridconflict pre^ressed the relative 
importance of the colonial and maritime issues which were in- 
volved increased. The first two wars hod their 
Hetmn origin primarily in European questions. The third 
Bruishmml war had its beginning in the Spanish West Indies, 
Pnacb la clearly revealed the existence of the Bourbon 

America. jTamily Compact, which bound France and Spain 
together in active alliance. On the American continent its 
most striking event wtas the capture, in 1745, of Lf^slnirg, 
a stronghold which the French had recently fortified on 
Cape Breton for the purpose of defending its interests in 
the Gulf of St Lawrence. This victory was secured largdy 
by the efforts of the New England colonists. In the following 
year another plan for the conquest of Canada was thwarted 
by the necessities of war in Europe. At the close of tte 
war Louisburg, too, was restored to the French. After this 
fashion did the world-struggle react upon the £j)ecial interests 
of the English in North America, and perplex and irritate the 


colonists. In the fourthintercolonial war (1754-63) the struggle 
between the two nationalities in North America was decicM. 
Events which immediately preceded this war— the occupatioB 
of the Ohio valley and the buLding of Fort Duquesne — clearly 
revealed an intention on the part of the French to exdudc the 
English from the Mississippi valley and confine them to the 
Atlantic slope. A persistent effort was also made to recover 
Acadia. The western, as well as the northern, frontier was now 
threatened, and the war which followed affected all the (»lonies. 
Great Britain sent over a succession of commanders-in-chief. 
Great improvement was made upon the crude efforts at joint 
colonial action which had characterized the earlier wars. To as 
great a degree did the Albany congress of 1754 (see Albany, New 
York) surpass in importance the meetings of governors and 
military officers which had occasionally been held in previous 
times, though its plan of colonial union failed to meet the 
approval both of the colonists and of the government of Great 
Britain. The campaigns of this war were all upon a compara- 
tively large scale. Campaigns were carried on not merely along 
the line of Lake Champlain and in Acadia, but against Fort 
Duquesne (see Pittsburg, Penn.), Oswego, and Fori Frontenac, 
Louisburg, and Quebec {q.v.) itself. The weak Spanish power 
was overthrown in Florida and expeditions were sent agaimst 
the southern Indians. In all quarters, and especially after Pitt 
became secretary of state, the British assumed the offensive^ 
The navy of Great Britain, as well as its army, was called into 
action on a much larger scale in America than ever before. 
The result was the conquest by the British of Canada, and with 
it of all North America east of the Mississippi River; the French 
claim to territory west of this river was ceded to Spain in J 7624 
41. The wars with the French brought the problem of colonial 
defence among the English into greater prominence than ever 
before, and added it to the other questions which had been 
of practical moment from the first. Against the Indians 
the colonists in the 17th century had provided for their own 
defence. Chiefly with this object in view, each colony had 
developtsd a militia system, modelled in general after that of 
England. But such a force was not fitted for loi^ campaigns 
or large operations. It was comparatively undisciplined* both 
officers and men were inexperienced and destitute of proper 
habits of command, as well as those of subordination; the 
commissariat was poor or totally lacking, and the men were able 
to remain away from their homos for only brief periods. The 
cobnists possessed no navy, and for coast defence only a few 
rude forts. So poor were means of communication and so 
isolated were the colonics from one another, that co-operation 
in joint expeditions was ve^ difficult. Equally difficult was it 
to secure proportional contributions of money from the colonies, 
Eaily in the French wars the British government prescribed 
qifotas both of men and money to be raised by the coloniw, 
but little attention was paid to these except by the colonies 
which were in immediate peril. Because of the limited amount 
of available money and the modest resouices of the colonists 
heavy taxation was impossible, and the financi^ of the war?? 
was a matter of great difficulty. The asscalbliM resorted to 
the issue of bills of credit, to which they gave the legal tender 
quality, and for the redemption of which in nearly all cases thi^ 
made inadequate provision. The paper depreciated and in 
some colonies became worthless. Great confusion resulted, 
involving loss to all, and among the sufferers were British 
merdiants. Strained relations were produced between the 
assemblies and the colonial executive, because the latter, acting 
under royal instructions, persisted in vetoing bills for additional 
issues of currency. For this reason, in addition to others, 
the assemblies withheld the salaries of governors and other 
officials, and in this way fstjught to ooerce the executives into 
submission. In some colonies the assembly secured the right 
of electing the treasurer, and in most of them appropriations 
were mode specific. Thus by sJrilhilly utilizi^ their control 
over the purse, and that during a long period of war, the 
cokmial aBsemblies mere abfe 1 materially to limit the authority 
of the executives and to ^eartiablish not a few; privileges for 
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The occupa;tioi\ of New Netherland was «£EtJCted by a royal 
oommission, which was also empowered to hear complaints and 
report a plan for the settlement of disputes in New England. 
Precedents for such a commission existed in the past, and a 
■little more than ten years later a similar body, accompanied 
lyy a military force, was sent to Virginia to adjust nsMitters 
at the close of Bacon’s rebellion. But the oommission of 1664 
was the most noU^worthy example of ks kind. Vet, though 
it succeeded at New Amsterdam and in the sou them colonies 
of New England, it failed at Boston. Massachusetts would 
not admit its right to hear appeals. It did not succeed in 
wresting from Mas uie^usetts the territory of New Hampshire 
and Maine, which the heirs of Gorges and Mason claimed. 

34. In 1676 Edward Randolph was sent as a special agent to 
Massachusetts, to require it to send agents to England. He 
returned to England the sworn enemy of that colony and 
continued to be its tireless prosecutor. A series of negotiations 
ensued which lasted for almost a decade, and ended in the 
revocation of the Massachusetts charter by a degree in chancery, 
1684. New Hampshire had already been organized as a 
royal province. Government under the charters of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut was soon after su.spended. All New 
England was then organized as a dominion or vice-royalty under 
Sir Edmund Andros. AssembHcB were everywhere abolished, 
and government was left wholly in the hands of the executive. 
New York — also without an assembly — and New Jersey were 
Domtnioaol after incorporated with the Dominion of New 
N 9 w England, its boundary being extended to the 

Delaware River (see New Encjlanp). After 
Bacon’s rebellion in 1676 the lines of (‘xecutive control 
were strengthened in Virginia, but the assembly con- 
tinued active. Tlicse rapid changes involved the downfall 
ol the former system of chartered colonies and the sub- 
stitution of royal provinces in their place. The effect of this 
was to introduce into the colonies a large number of officials 
of royal appointment — the governors, members of the council, 
judges, .secretaries, surveyors-gcneral, receivicrs-general and 
attorney 6-gencral. I’he entire executive and judiciary in a 
royal province was appointed directly or indirectly by the 
king. Its iTieml>ers held under commissions subject to .the 
king’s pleasure and were controllexi by his in.struction5. The 
exclusiveness of the chartered jurisdictions no longer obtained, 
but the Crown through its officials was brought into direct 
relations wdth the liody of the colonists. Government could 
now be carried on under relations analogous to those 
between Crown and p<.*oplc in England 

35. By the abolition of assemblies and the union of colonics 

on a large scale' James II. did violence to the strongest feelings 
and traditions of the colonists. The New Englanders not 
only vieVed the 4 ev>' of taxes by prerogative with the utmost 
aversion, bnt the>^ feared a general unscttlement of land titles, 
the destruriiorf of awftih that was valuable in their system 
of town,g<mirnment, aad the introduction of Angliciin worship 
among thftem. ^ Tltey shared also in the fear, which was wide- 
spread * anKJiig the colonists, that the Crown intended by an 
alliance ■Mththe french and Indkns to force Roman ('athoUcism 
upon thensii . .jt^hhrefore tbe fall of the Stuart government 
in England* 1?he signal for an uprising at" Boston (April 
J689) followed by a le.ss successful one at New Yoik. The 
Dominion of.N'ewEngland at once collapsed and the old colony 
goventments were generally restored. A revolt against the 
Catholic proprioDoV in Mary land resulted in the suspension 
fbi his powefs of government and the organization of Mary- 
land as a royfd province. Wilburn III. granted a new charter 
to Massachusetts (1691) in which full provision was made for 
an assembly, but also for a governor and secretary of royal 
appointmeiit. Rhode Island and Connecticut were allowed 
CotoatMi remain under their corporate charters. New 

York and N<cw Hampshire were organized as royal 
Ham* provinces with aasembliies. Proprietary government 
struggled back into existence in New Jersey. In i^ennsylvania 
the ^governmental powers of the proprietor were suspended for 
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two years (1692-1694), because of bis neglect of provision lor 
defence; then tliey were restored and Pennsylvania continued 
under proprietary government until the War of Indcp<*jjdcnce; 

36. The transition from the system of chartered colonies to 
that of royal provinces was tlms begun and well advanced 
towards .completion. But it was a gradual process, and the later 
stages of it were not reached until the second decade of the ibth 
century. South Carolina became provisionally a royal province 
in 1719, and a parallel change was completed in North Carolina 
a decade later. Georgia received a royal government in 1752. 
But in 1715 Maryland was permitted to resunie its proprietary 
form. After the Revolution of 1689 the change to royal govern- 
ments did not involve in any case the abolition of colonial 
assemblies. Henceforward the Crown had a fully equipped 
executix'e in every royal province, and for the maintenance of 
its rights could depend upon its ^orts and the intucnce which 
it was able to exert upon the assemblies. I'he governors exercised 
the royal rights ol calling, proroguing and dissolving the 
assemblies ; they assisted in imtiaimg legislation and exercised 
the right of veto. All bills passed by the assemblies were 
required to be submitted to the king in council, for acceptance 
or di.sallov/ance. The upper houses of the legislature were 
the councils of the provinces, 'i'hese were small bodies and 
consisted, in every case except Massachusetts, of royal ap- 
pointees. Their support was in most cases gi^'en to the gover- 
nors, and by that im'ans the)' w-ere greatly assisted in resistii:^ 
the encroachments of the lower houses of assembly, which 
were elected by the freeholders. But, as a rule, the Crown made 
no provision for the salaries of its governors and other official, 
and left them largely dependent lor support on appropriations 
by the assemblies. In very many cases the w'ithhokling of 
salaries was successfully resorted to by the assemblies as & 
means of thwarting the executive .or foreing it into subrnksioffl. 
Under this system of balanced forces, aimlogous in geaeral 
to that which was reached after the Re^o^ution in England, 
the colonies entered upon the long period of the French war*. 

C . — The Struggle with the French ^ i 6 go-Ty 6 o. 

37 . Early Frenrii discoveries and colonization in NorUi America 
were confined chiefly to the valley and gulf of the St Lawrence. 
These led, in the early 1 7th century, to the establishment of 
the province of Canada. By 1610 the French had possessed 
themselves of the valley of the lower St LawTence, and the 
relations witJi the Indian tribes were being determined. 
During the next fifty years Canada grew slow^ly into an auto- 
cratically governed province, in wffiich a mild form of feudalism 
existed and in which the C^holic Church was so strong as to 
enntest supremacy at times with the civil powder. The fur trade 
became from tbe first a most important industry in the pro\’ince. 
The Jesuits and other priestly orders undertook missionary 
work on a large scale among the natives. The fur trader 
and the missiunar)^ soon extended French influence through 
the region of the Great Lakes and involved iBc province in inti- 
mate relations with the Indian triljes, and that throughout 
a large area of country. Between the Iroquois and the French 
wars were almost continuous, but with the other Indian tribes 
tbe French were in general on iriendly terms. Tbe Iroquois, 
on the other hand, maintained friendly relations wuth the Dutch 
and afterw’ards with the English. This deeply affected relations 
between the English and the French, as well as the entire 
development of the province of New Yorlc. 

38. Exploration was a most important incident of both the fur 
trade and the missionary enterprises of the French. Betw^een 
1670 and 1690 their work culminated in the great exploring 
activity of Marquette, Joliet and LaSalle. The Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers were discovered and their courses were mainly or 
wholly traced. Explorers also penetrated far into the regions 
bevond the Mississippi. Posts were established at various 
points along the Great Lakes. During the first 

two decades of the r8th century the French also jJSmLto 
established themselves on the Gulf of Mexico, 

Mobile being founded in 1702 and New Orleans in 171^. 
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the shortcomings of the surviving churtered colonies were 
again emphasized. This all required additional revenue, as well 
as administrative vigour, and that at a time when Great Britain 
was specially burdened with debt and when several of the 
colonies had recently incurred heavy expenditures. The large 
acquisitions of territor>^ also necessitated some changes in the 
acts of trade. The necessity for their more vigorous enforce- 
ment was revealed by the existence of a large contraband trade 
between the colonists and the enemy during the later years ol the 
war and also of a considerable illegal trade with Europe. These 
conditions, together with the conviction that, as the continental 
colonies had reaped the chief advantages of the war, some 
favour should be extended to the islands, led to the pas.sage of 
the Sugar Act by the Grenville ministry in 1764. It also caused 
a re.sort to v/rits of assistance in two of the colonies, and finally 
the legal. zati on of them in all the colonies by act of parliament 
(1767). The aid of the navy was directly invoked in the en- 
forcement of the trade laws, and the activity of the customs 
officials and of the admiralty courts in the colonics was increased. 
Garrisons of regular troops— numbering several thousand ■ 
with a commander-in-chiet were now present in the colonies 
in time of peace, and their aid might possibly be invoked by the 
civil power to suppress disorder. The Sugar Act itself was a 
trade and revenue act combined, and the fact was expressed in 
the preamble of the measure. It was intended directly to 
affect the traffic between the nortliern colonies and the foreign 
West Indies in lumber and food-stuffs, molasses and rum. 
The duty on foreign molasses, for which provision had been 
made in the Molasses Act of 1733, was halved; but now it 
was proposed really to collect this duty. A cry was immediately 
raised in New England that, if the dut>' was collected, the manu- 
facture of rum — ol which molasses was the staple material— 
would be lessened or wholly prevented and a most important 
industry sacrificed. The fisheries would incidentally suffer. 
The supply of coin, with which colonial balances were paid in 
England, they also said, would be lessened. Another act of 
parliament, passed about this time, prohibited the bestowment 
of the legal tender ciuality on colonial bills of (Tcdit. Though 
parliament regarded this act as a necessar>^ remedy for the 
excesses of which many of the colonies had been guilty in the 
issue ot paper money, it was generally regarded in America 
as a blow at a necessary system of credit. In spite, however, 
ol the opposition and cril icisin which it provoked in the northern 
colonies, it is probable that the Sugar Act could have been per- 
manently enforced. The Act of Trade of 1673 and the Molasses 
Act — though the latter was not fully executed — were two early 
instances of the exercise by parliament of the right to tax 
the colonies. Had the Sugar Act been enforced, a clear and 
decisive precedent in favour of this right would have been 
established. In view of the general situation, that was pro- 
bably as far os the British government should have gone at that 
time. But it immediately committed itself to another and 
still more significant measure, and the two acts combined cau.sed 
an outburst ol protest and resistance from the colonists. 

47. Repeatedly in earlier years the imposition of a stamp 
duty upon the colonies had been suggested. Archibald 
Cummings, William Keith, ex-govcrnor of Pennsylvania, and 
Governor George Clinton of New York had prominently urged 
this policy. With the outbreak of the fourth intercolonial 
war comprehen.sive plans of parliamentary taxation were 
lepeatedly proposed. The cost of the regular troops Mffiich 
must be stationed in America was estimated at about £300,000 
annually. The Sugar Act was expected to yield about £45,000 
a year. It was thought that the colonies should raise about 
£100,000 more as their reasonable share of the cost, George 
Grenville resolved to secure this by means of a stamp duty. 
This would fall upon the island colonies equally with those of 
the continent, though it would be expended chiefly for the en- 
larged military' force on the mainland. Though its simplicity 
and ease of collection recommended it, the Stamp Act was a 
jmrely fiscal measure, and its character was not concealed by any 
.ralures which allied it to the earlier acts for the regulation of 
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trade. It involved an extension of the British system of stamp 
duties to the colonies, and was intended to draw revenue directly 
from many lines of their activity. It was passed by parliament 
in 1765, almost without debate and with scarcely a thought that 
it would be resisted. It provided for the appointment of 
officials to distribute the stamped papers in the colonies, and 
further extended the power of the admiralty courts by 
giving them jurisdiction over violations of this act. The 
legal theory upon which the act \va.s ba.sed was that of 
the unqualified sovereignty of parliament as the represen- 
tative body for the whole empire, and tlmt its authority, if it 
chose to use it, was as effective for purposes of taxation as for 
the regulation of trade or other objects of legislation. But 
never before, during the century and a half ^ ^ ^ 
colonial history, had the taxing power been so ' 

unqualifiedly exercised or in such trenchant force as by this 
statute. It followed close on the heels of the Sugar Act, which 
itself had aroused much hostile criticism. The two measures 
also came at a time when the consciousness of strength among 
the colonists had been increased by the defeat and expulsion 
oi the French. Moreover, at the lime when the policy was 
initiated, George HI. had undertaken to crush the Whig party 
and to revive the latent prerogatives of his office. This re- 
sulted in the formation oi a series of coalition ministries. Vacil- 
lation and uncertainty were thus introduced into the colonial 
policy of the government. The royal policy also brought into 
the public service in England and kept there an unusually large 
group of inferior men who persistently blundered in the treat- 
ment of colonial questions. It was only with the accession oi 
the North ministry, in 1770, that permanence and a certain 
consistency were secured. But, in the view of the colonists, the 
prestige of the government liad by that time been seriously 
lowered, and the stubborn self-will of the king became the only 
available substitute for broad and intelligent statesmanship. 

48. Determined opposition to the Stamp Act was shown in all 
the colonies, by or before the time (Nov. i) when it was to go 
into effect. The forms assumed by tliis opposition were such 
as characterized the entire controversy with Great Britain until 
the opening of hostilities in 1775. It consisted in the passage 
of resolutions of prote.st by the lower houses of some of the 
colonial legislatures; in the calling of a congress at New York, 
which was attended by delegates from nine of the colonies; 
in the activity of mobs organized under the name of the “ sons of 
liberty ” in all the large seaports and in some smaller inland 
towns; and, finally, in a somewhat widel)' extended movement 
against the importation of British, or even foreign, goods and in 
favour of frugality and the encouragement of home manufactures. 
The newspaper press also sprang into much greater activity 
^an ever before, and many notable pamphlets were published 
in defence of the colonial cause. The most important resolutions 
at the outset were those adopted by the Virginia house of bur- 
gesses and by the house of representatives of Massachusetts 
'Through the first-named body the dramatic eloquence of Patrick 
Henry (g.v.) forced five resolutions. Two others, which threat- 
ened resistance and the coercion of any who should venture to 
uphold tli<j home government, failed to pass, but the whole 
sevp were published broadcast through the colonies. The 
calling of a general congress was proposed by the house d 
representatives of Massachusetts. Prominent among its members 
was James Otis, who had already distinguished himself by 
radical opposition to measures of the government, especially in 
the case against writs of assistance which was argued before 
the supcrioi- court in 1761. Samuel Adams {q,v.). already a 
prominent man, was now elected a member of the house from 
Boston. He almost immediately ber.ame its leader, drafting 
its most important resolutions and papers, and to a large 
extent directing its policy. With the aid of others he was 
able greatly to increase the activity of the town-meeting in 
Boston, and in the course of a few years to develop it on occasion 
into a great popular convention, which could be utilized to 
overawe the government. Throughout New England the town 
and its institutions served well the purposes of opposition and 
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iacilVuveA V\S wMTv ovw large areas. The county system 
of the provinces along the mddlc and southern coast was not 
so wcH adapted to these purfio.ses, and their population 
was more t]isp<‘rf;r(j. The intense Puritan spint, with its 
century and a half of pronounced independence, both m 
polity and temper, was also lacking outside New England ; 
though on the frontiers of the provinces from Pennsyh 
vaniu southward was a Scottish-Irish population which 
exhibited many of the New England characteristics. But the 
tenant farmers of New York, tlic German pietist sects? of Penn- 
sylvania, the Quakers wherever they had settled, and in general 
the adherents of the English Church were inclined toward 
indifference or, as the controversy progressed, toward positive 
loyaliam. Hence the mixture of nationalities in the Middle 
Colonies greatly increased the difficulty of rousing that 
section to concerted action. In Pennsylvania the issues 
were obscured by a struggle on the part of the western 
counties to secure equal representation with those of the 
east. This helped to make loyalists of the Quakers. Special 
grievances also produced among the frontier settlements of 
North and South Carolina quite a.s much dislike of the officials 
and social leaders of the tide- water region as they could possibly 
feel toward Crown and parliament. Throughout the struggle 
New England and Virginia exhibited a unity and decision in 
action which were not equalled elsewhere. 

49. But to return to the Stamp Ad. Before the meeting 
of the Congress at New York outbreaks of mob violence in 

Boston had forced the stamp distributor there to 
resign, and had wrecked the house of Thomas 
Hutchinson, the chief justice. Owing largely to 
the indecision of the elective council, the government had 
proved powerless to check the disorder. The resolutions 
passed by the Congress, as well as its petitions to the home 
government, gave authoritative form to the claims of \ht colonial 
opposition in general, though the body which issued them, like 
•ah the congresses which followed until 1776, was extra-legiil 
and, judged by the letter of the law, was revolutionary. In these 
utterances, as later, the coloni.sts sought to draw their arguments 
from British precedents and their own history. As they owed 
allegiance in common with subjects within the realm, so the 
rights of the two were the same. The two British rights which, 
it was claimed, were violated by the Stamp Act were the right 
to trial by jury and the right to be taxed only by an assembly 
in which they were represented. The former pievance was 
simply an incident of the latter, and was occasioned by the exten- 
sion of the jurisdiction of the admiralty courts. The tax was a 
direct grievance. Therefore, for purposes of l^islation like 
this these bodies denied that parliament was representath^e 
of the whole empire (so-called virtual representation), and 
asserted thafr it -l^esented only the realm. For purposes of 
taxation their assemblies, they affirmed, were the only repre- 
sentative b6dies^l>iey 1 \^ known. Therefore, ignoring the earlier 
and tentative rrictenres by which parliament had actuajly taxed 
the colorrteB, and killing back upon the sweeping dedarations 
of their nsserphtifes, they denied the right of parliament to tax 
them. They'‘declArelT that the recent policy of parliament 
was^ wholly' ^ irtndvalion and insisted upon a return to the 
Constitutioh was before 1763. The doctrine of natural 
right and compact was also resorted to with increasing emphasis 
in New England utterances. For purposes of government 
the^^ had all along acknowledged — and now did so expres.sly- 
that parliament them; and the inference would have 

b«fn fair tharthey were, represented in it. But they did not 
draw this inference, nor did they .seek by any scheme of reform 
to secure representation in the imperial legislature, James Otis 
w'as the onW colonial leader who ever contemplated the po.ssi- 
bility of sucii a .solution. Adams early declared it to be undesir- 
able. The British never proposed it, and therefore it played 
practically no part in the discussion. 

50, The decisive blows, however, were struck by the mobs 
in the colcmies and by the government itself in England. As 
the time for the execution w the Sfamp Act approached, more 
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or less violent demonstrations occurred in New York and in 
many other localities. The stamp da.stributors were forced to 
resign. Everywhere in the original continental colonies the 
use of stamped papers was prevented, except to a slight extent 
in Georgia. Business requiring the use of stamps was in part 
suspended, but far more generally it was carried on without 
their use. Without the aid of the militia, which in no case was 
invoked, the colonial executives proved indisposed or powerless to 
enforce the act and it was effectively nullified. In England the 
petitions of the colonists produced little effect. There the decisive 
events were the accession of the Rockingham ministry to power 
and the clamours of the merchants which were caused by the 
decline in American trade. What might have happened if Gren- 
ville had remained in office, and if the duke of Cumberland had not 
been suddenly removed by death, it would be impossible to tell. 
But the serious luck of adjustment between British politics 
and colonial government is illustrated by the tact that, more than 
three months before the Sbimp Act was to go into effect, the 
ministry whose measure it was resigned, and a cabinet which 
was indifferent, if not hostile, to it was installed in office. Pre- 
parations wore soon made for its repeal. The slight extent to 
which relations with the (‘olonics had been defined is indicated by 
the fact that the debates over the repeal contain the first serious 
discussion in parliamcntof the constitution of the British Empire. 
While the colonies wore practically united m their views a 
great variety of opinions was expressed in parlmincnt On the 
question of right Lord Mansfield affirmed tlie absolute supremacy 
[ of parliament in realm and dominions, while Camden and Pitt 
drew the same sharp line of distinction between taxation and 
j legislation upon which the colonists kisiste>d, and denied the right 
of parliament to tax the colonies. The debates at this time gave 
I rise to the fancied distinction between internal and external 
taxes, of which much was made for a few months and then it 
was dropped. But motives of expediency, arising both from con- 
ditions in the colonies and in England, proved decisive, and in 
the spring of 1766 the Stamp Act was repealed, while its repeal 
was accompanied with the passage of a statute (The 
Declaratory Act) affirming the principle that Great gian^ 
Britain bad the right to bind the colonies in all 
cases whatsoever. This measure was received with 
demonstrations of joy in the colonies, but the prestige of the 
home government bad received a severe blow, and the colonists 
were qwick to resent further alleged encroachments. 

51. These soon came in the form of a colonial Mutiny Act and 
of the so-called Townshend Acts ( 1 767). Tlie former was intended 
largely to meet the needs of the troops stationed in 
the West and in the new colonies, but it also affected 
the older colonies where garrisons of regular soldiers 
existed. The act provided for a parliamentary requisition for 
barrack supplies, and partly because it included certain articles 
which were not required for the soldiers in Europe, tlic New 
York legislature at first refused to make the necessary appro- 
priation. Partly through the influence of the governor, it later 
came to think l^etter of it and in a non-committal way appro- 
priated the supplies required. But meantime m England the 
Pitt-Grafton ministry had come into office, in which the brilliant 
but reckless Charles Townshend was chancellor of the exchequer 
Pitt himself was disabled by illness, and the ministry, laeJeing 
his control, steadily disintegrated. Townshend availed himself 
of this situation to spring upon his colleagues and upon parlia- 
ment a new measure for colonial taxation, aild with it a hill 
legalizing writs of assistance and establi'shing a board of 
commissioneli’S of the Customs in America, and a third bill 
suspending the functions of the assembly of New York until it 
should comply with the terms of the Mutiny Act. TheteO bills all 
became law. BeFote the last-mentioned one reached the colonies, 
the New Vork assembly had complied, and therefore the necessity 
for executing this act of parliament was avoided. The establish- 
meiit df a customs hoard at Boston, of itself, did not ^rb^oke 
much critidsiti. But the act of trade and revenue, which pro- 
vided for the Cbllection in the colonies 6f ddties on glass, lead, 
painters’ colburs, ^liaper arid tea, add that 6ilt of the revenue 
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rased ^erefrom salaries should be paid to the governors and 
judges in America, opened anew the controversy over taxation. 

52. John Dickinson, in his Letters of a Farmer (1767-1768), 
denied in tota the authority of parliament to tax the colonies, 
and his argument was widely accepted. Massachusetts peti- 
tioned the home government, and in a circular letter conveyed 
its views to the other colonies and asked an expression of theirs 
in return. This provoked Hillsborough, the meumbent of the 
new colonial s^retaryship, to order the Massachusetts house to 
rescind its action and the otlier colonies to treat the letter w'ith 
eonternpt. The Mas.sachusetts assembly refused to rescind and 
was dissolved by the governor. The activity of the customs 
officials at Boston in seizing John Hancock’s sloop, “ Liberty,^’ 
occasioned rioting, which in turn was followed by the transfer 
of two regiments to Boston. Sevenil vessels of war were also 
stationed in its harbour (autumn of 1768). Deprived of their 
assembly, the towns of Massachusetts chose dcputie,s, who met 
in convention, but without important result. Favourable re- 
plies to its circular letter were, however, received from a majority 
of the colonies. Resolutions against the new act were passed 
by many colonial assemblies, and in several cases petitions were 
sent to England. But, either because these addresses were not 
sent through the regular constitutional channels, or because they 
expressed views inconsistent with the Declaratory Act, they were 
laid on the table or rejected outright. The king and ministers 
exprpsed the view tjfiat the Americans were opposed to all 
restrictions, and that in Massachusetts treason or misprision of 
treason had already been committed. In this they had the 
support of large majorities in parliament. The statute of 35 
Henry VIII., for the punishment in England of such offences 
when committed outside the realm, was now revived, and the 
royal officials in Massachusetts were instructed to collect evidence 
against suspected popular leaders with a view to their deportation 
across sea for trial. Though sufficient evidence was not found, 
nothing could have been better calculated to increase the exaspera- 
tion of the colonists than a threat of this kind. It drew from 
the Virginia burgesses strong addresses and re.solution.s of pro- 
test. Fear lest the English Church would induce the govern- 
ment to establish a colonial episcopate caused much discussion 
at this time, especially in New England, and led to plans for joint 
action on the part of Dissenters, in self-defence. Though the 
government never sanctioned the plan, tlie fears which were 
ar^sed by its discussion contributed appreciably to the general 
agitation. In the course of 1769 the policy of commercial non- 
intercourse was again revived, and resolutions in favour of its 
ei^4)r«eraent were passed by many local bodies. But it was found 
difficult to enforce these, and, as the colonies were prosperous, 
trade, open and illicit, with Europe continued to be large. The 
Briti.sh merchants did not clamour for relief, as they had done at 
the time of the Stamp Act, but gave loyal support to the policy 
of the government. The king was also steadily gaining an 
ascemkney, wiiich in 1770 was permanently established by the 
accession of Lord Nortli to the premiership. Thus, on both 
sides of the ocean, parties were bracing themselves for a struggle, 
the one for and the other against the principle of the Declara- 
loiy Act. The question of revenue was now largely obscured by 
that of right and power. 

53. It cannot be said that the Townshend Revenue Act was 
nullified, for to a certain limited extent it was executed. Bui 
Tern Tax on the specioiis plea that the duties were 

uncommercial because they were levied on British 
manufactures, all except the duty on tea — 3d. per lb — 
were repealed, and a drawback of one-fourth and later of 
three-fifths of this duty was granted on the re-exportation of 
tea to the oolonies. But the preamble of the act was retained, 
and with it the principle of taxation. For this reason opposition 
continued and non-importation agreements, especially against 
tea, were maintained. But after the collision which occurred 
between the troops and the people in Boston, in March 1770, the 
soldiers were removed from that town and affairs became more 
'quiet. For more than a year it seemed as if the controversy was 
wearing itself out and that the old relations would be restored. 
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But the conduct of certain naval officers and small vessels of war 
which had been trying to suppress illegal trade in Narragansett 
Bay led, in June 1772, to the destruction of the schooner “ Gas- 
pee.” The mquiry which necessarily followed this, together with 
legislation for the protection of the royal dockyards, ships and 
supplies, again revealed the possibility that colonists might be 
removed to England for trial. About the same time provisioii was 
made for the payment by the home gavcrnmeait of the salaries 
of the goverMFs and of the judge.s of tlie superior court of Massa- 
chusetts while those officials continued to hold at the pleasure 
of tlie Crown. These events occasioned a movement in Massar 
chusetts and Virginia which led at once to the organusation of 
committees of correspondence, and these ultimately extended 
far and wide throughout the colonies. At the same time in 
Ei^land the East India Company appealed to parliament for 
relief from the losses caused by the transfer of the American trade 
80 largely to the Dutch, and in response the Tea Act wae passed 
authorizing the company to import its teas into the colonies and 
providing that the English duties should be wholly drawn back 
on exportation, and that no compensation need be made to the 
government for consequent loss of revenue. This, it was expected, 
would enable the company to out-compete the Dutch. But 
popular uprisings prevented the reception or .sale of the tea at any 
of the ports and culminated in the destruction (Dec. 16, 1773) of 
340 chests at Boston. As the king and the North ministry were 
now fully intrenched in power, coercion was at once resorted to 
and affairs were thus brought to a crisis. 

54. Those among the colonists who were intelligent enough 
to watch the course of events had long felt that they were being 
envebped in a network of relations over which they 

had no control. This was a result of the develop- 
ment of the empire, with its world-wide interests 
and its policies the motives for which had their origin in conditions 
which by the colonists were dimly perceived, if perceived at all. 
They were particularists whose views and resourcses were alike 
narrow, but whose perception of their interests was clear. The 
Quebec Act, which was passed by parliament near the close of the 
session of 1774, furnished a case in point Owing to the failure 
of the imperial government to secure the revenue which it had 
hoped to collect under the Stamp Act and the later statutes, it 
had been forced to abandon its plans for the vigorous administra- 
tion of Indian affairs and of the West. In view of these facts, 
it was thought wi.sest and cheape.st to commit the immediate 
charge of the West to the province of Quebec, and therefore to 
extend its bounds southward to the Ohio. The Roman Catholic 
religion was recognized as legal within Quebec, and no provision 
was made for an assembly. Its extension also indicated a pur- 
pose to prevent the westward movement of population across the 
mountains, which was already beginning from the oriddb and 
soulrficrn colonies. It is true that this act involved the possi- 
bility of danger to the colonies, but exaggerated inferences were 
drawn respecting it and the motives which probably impelled 
its passage. Sn it had been with the distinctively imperialist 
measures from the first and so it was to continue. 

55. But the acts of the session of 1774 which were of most 
immediate importance were those which directly affected 
Massachusetts, where lay the centre of di.sturbance. One of 
these closed the port of Boston, another substituted an appointed 
for an elected council in Massachusetts and todc the selection 
of jurors out of the hands of the people, and a third made 
possible the removal from Massachusetts of the trials of persons 
indicted for capital offences committed in support of the 
government into neighbouring colonies or to Great Britain, 
where a fair hearing was considered possible. General Thomas 
Gage, who had been commander-in-chief in America, was now 
appointed governor of Ma.s8achusetts, with authority to uphold 
the new acts with military force. As soon as knowledge of the 
fate impending over Boston reached the other colonies, con- 
ventions, local and provincial, were held, and the (plan of a 
general Congress, as proposed by Massachusetts and Virginia, 
was adopted. Delegates were chosen from all the colonies 

j except Georgia, though that province fell into line when the 
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second Congress met. The members were instructed to the 
general effect that they should consult together and adopt such 
measures as v'cre best calculated to secure the just rights of the 
colonists and redress their grievances. Voting by colonies, 
but occa.sionally listemng to utterances which implied that 
Americans were now thrown into a single mass, this body sent 
addresses to the king, to the people of the colonics, of Quebec 
First of Great Britain, and prepared a dcclaratioii 

CotttiaentMi of rights. It IS a significant tact that an address 
Congress, not sent to either of the houses of parliament. 

In its statement of rights the Congress (known as the First 
('ontinental Cxmgress) limited itself to those whicli it believed 
had been infringed since 1763. These acts they de.scribed us 
innovations, and claimed themsclvc.s to be the true con- 
serv^atives who only ck'sirecl peace on the basis of the former 
( onstitution. Even Joseph Galloway's elaborate plan of 
union (see Galloway) between Great Britain and the 
colonies was debated at great length and was laid on the 
table by a majority of only one, though later all reference to 
il was expunged from the record. But, on the other hand, 
the warlike “ Suffolk Resolves’’ (sec Milton, Mass.) were ap- 
proved, as was the opposition whii’h Ilb.ssachu.setts wa.s making 
to the recent acts of parliament; and the view was e\pres.sed 
that, if an attempt were made to (xeciitc lliem by force, all 
America should support Ma.ssacliusdts. 'IhtTigh the work ot 
this Gongress was deliberative, it j erbrimd one p(>sitive act 
which contained the germ out of wliK'h nev governments v^ere 
to develop. That was the issue of the Association, or non- 
importation and non-exportation agreement, acrompauied 
vith resolutions for the encouragement of agriculture and 
home manufat'tures and for the organization of committee.s 
to carry these measures into cflfict. Coercion, aci'ording to 
the principle of the boycott, v.as to he applied by the eolonias 
and other local bodies to all who declined to accept and obey 
the terms of the Association. This policy iiaci been followed 
at intervals since the time of the Stomp Act. It had been 

TbeAssocia urged by very many loc'al and pru- 

vincial bodies during the past few months. The 
importntion (-ongress had been called with a \'ic v\' to it.s enforce- 
aadNott- jnent throughout the ('ontinent. Its issue of the 
l^kis policy wide extension, and , 
at the same time strengthened the system of com- ' 
mittees, whose energies were henceforth to be (diiefly devoted 
to its enforcement. The Association became the touchstone 
by which loyalty to the (‘olonies, or loyalty to the king, was 
determined. Those whose loyally to the king forbade their 
submission to the new regulations now felt the coercive power 
of committees, eyen to the extent of virtual trial, imprisonment 
or banishment. Local bodies, acting under general regula- 
tions of Congres^s, and all revolutionary in character, accom- 
plished these results ‘and thus laid the foundation of the new 
governments.* firom thi^ action the First Continental (Ongress 
derived its chief Mgnificance. 

56. 'The .line of policy^ thus inclic.atcd w a.s not such as would 
conciliate the home government, though it is doubtful if at 
that time aihything short of an acknowledgment of the principle 
of the Declaratory Act would have been effective. All measures 
of ct)ngrc.s.^.«rid committee.?, everything which did not emanate 
from the assemblies and come through legal channels, savoured 
of sedition and was little likely to secure a hearing. The Asso- 
ciation,, with Us threats and coercive spirit, and depending as 
it did upon extra^agal bodies for enforex'ment, was a direct 
bjk)w^ at the ccumnefcial system of the empire and could scarcely 
Help provoking retaliation. When the Congress adjourned, 
sopie of its members predicted war. In New England the im- 
pression that war was inevitable was widespread. In Massa- 
(’husette *a provincial eongrt ss was at once organized, which 
assumed the reiiis of government and began to prepare for defence. 

A committee of safety w^as chosen to ciirry on the work during 
recesses of the Congre.ss. Thomas Gage, the governor, began 
fortifying Jloston, while he looked :dvmt for opportunities to 
seize military stores which the colonists were accumulating. 
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The raising of voluntary militia companies was soon begun in 
Virginia. In South Carolina, as earlier in Boston and New 
York, a quantity of lea was now actually de.stroycd, and a 
general committee assumed practical control of the province. 
From New York C ity and 3 Philadelphia as centres the process 
of revolutionizing the two most conservative provinces w-as 
carried on. When parliament met, ut the close of 1774, the 
king and ministers declared that a most daring spirit of resistance 
existed in Massachusetts, which was countenanced by the other 
1 colonies, where unlawful combinations against the trade of 
Great Britain were already w'idely extended. In these opinions 
the government had the support ol the majority in the two 
houses, and in a joint adclre.ss the rebellion in Massachusetts 
was declared to be a fact. As a conciliatory measure Cihuthum 
proposed that parliament agree by resolution not to levy any 
tax upon the colonies, but that the Continental Congress be 
required to make a free grant of a perpetual revenue which 
should be fully at the disposition of parliament, the Congress 
fixing the quota which should be paid by each province. But 
the imperialist and mercantilist idciis of Chatham were expressed 
in the further provisions that the system of trade and navigation 
should not be changed and that the army might be lawfully 
kept in any part of the donuniuns where it was deemed necessary, 
though it should never be used to violate the just rights of the 
people. Edmund Burke, in his great speech on conciliation, 
advocated a return to the system of requisitions and did not 
consider a representation of the colonists in parliament as a 
possibility. But these motions were rejected, and a resolution 
introduced by Lord North was passed. This contained no 
recognition ot extra-legal bodies, but provided tltat when the 
assembly of any colony should engage to support civil govern 
merit within the cdony and contribute according to its ability 
to the common ddcnce, the king and parliament would then 
forbear to levy any more taxes ()n that province except what 
were neces.sary tor the regulation of trade. The colonies, with 
the exception ot New York, North ('arolina and Georgia, were 
excluded from the fislieries, as a counterstroke to the Association. 
North’s re.s(»lution proved utterly futile, and the two parties 
drifted steadily toward war, though, us Burke never tired of 
asserting, the British government in its military estimates 
made no adequate provision for meeting the (Tisis. 

57. On the igth of April 1775 ho.slilities began in Ma.ssa- 
chusetts. They had been narrowly escaped two months l>efore, 
when, on a Sunday, Gage had sent an expedition 
by water to Salem in search of powder. Now, on a nVstUltis^' 
week-day, a force was sent overland to Concord, Lexington ’ 
20 m. from Boston, to seize or destroy the military 
stores which the colonists had brought together at 
that village. I he minute-men were warned to 
oppose the approaching force, and at Lexington {q.v,), a villagt' 
situated on the road to ('oncord, occurred a skirmish in whick 
the first blood of the American War of Independence was shed. 
'I’he troops marched on to ('oncord (q.v.) and destroyed such of 
the stores as had not been removed or concealed. On theii' 
return march the>^ were pursued by a galling fire from behind 
fences and buildings, and had it not been for the arrival of a 
relieving force the command would have been destroyed before 
it reached the protection of the British vessels of war al 
Boston. The “ Lexington alarm ' brought in throngs of milit in- 
men from all parts of New England# Officers were appointed 
by the provincial congress of Massachusetts and by similar 
bodies in the other colonies, and immediately the so-called siege 
of Boston began. Cannon . as well as every other form of m.ilitar}' 
equipment, were now in great demand. In order to secure a 
supply of the former and at the same time strike a telling blow 
at British authority in the north, Ticonderoga {q.v.) was sur- 
pri.scd and taken on the loth of May. Men from Connecticut, 
Mas-sachusetts, and the New Hampshire Grants (later Vermont) 
co-operated in this enterprise. It was soon followed by a dash 
into Canada, by steps which involved New York in the affair, 
and by the organization of a military force under General Philip 
Schuyler for permanent service on the northern frontier. 
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rased ^erefrom salaries should be paid to the governors and 
judges in America, opened anew the controversy over taxation. 

52. John Dickinson, in his Letters of a Farmer (1767-1768), 
denied in tota the authority of parliament to tax the colonies, 
and his argument was widely accepted. Massachusetts peti- 
tioned the home government, and in a circular letter conveyed 
its views to the other colonies and asked an expression of theirs 
in return. This provoked Hillsborough, the meumbent of the 
new colonial s^retaryship, to order the Massachusetts house to 
rescind its action and the otlier colonies to treat the letter w'ith 
eonternpt. The Mas.sachusetts assembly refused to rescind and 
was dissolved by the governor. The activity of the customs 
officials at Boston in seizing John Hancock’s sloop, “ Liberty,^’ 
occasioned rioting, which in turn was followed by the transfer 
of two regiments to Boston. Sevenil vessels of war were also 
stationed in its harbour (autumn of 1768). Deprived of their 
assembly, the towns of Massachusetts chose dcputie,s, who met 
in convention, but without important result. Favourable re- 
plies to its circular letter were, however, received from a majority 
of the colonies. Resolutions against the new act were passed 
by many colonial assemblies, and in several cases petitions were 
sent to England. But, either because these addresses were not 
sent through the regular constitutional channels, or because they 
expressed views inconsistent with the Declaratory Act, they were 
laid on the table or rejected outright. The king and ministers 
exprpsed the view tjfiat the Americans were opposed to all 
restrictions, and that in Massachusetts treason or misprision of 
treason had already been committed. In this they had the 
support of large majorities in parliament. The statute of 35 
Henry VIII., for the punishment in England of such offences 
when committed outside the realm, was now revived, and the 
royal officials in Massachusetts were instructed to collect evidence 
against suspected popular leaders with a view to their deportation 
across sea for trial. Though sufficient evidence was not found, 
nothing could have been better calculated to increase the exaspera- 
tion of the colonists than a threat of this kind. It drew from 
the Virginia burgesses strong addresses and re.solution.s of pro- 
test. Fear lest the English Church would induce the govern- 
ment to establish a colonial episcopate caused much discussion 
at this time, especially in New England, and led to plans for joint 
action on the part of Dissenters, in self-defence. Though the 
government never sanctioned the plan, tlie fears which were 
ar^sed by its discussion contributed appreciably to the general 
agitation. In the course of 1769 the policy of commercial non- 
intercourse was again revived, and resolutions in favour of its 
ei^4)r«eraent were passed by many local bodies. But it was found 
difficult to enforce these, and, as the colonies were prosperous, 
trade, open and illicit, with Europe continued to be large. The 
Briti.sh merchants did not clamour for relief, as they had done at 
the time of the Stamp Act, but gave loyal support to the policy 
of the government. The king was also steadily gaining an 
ascemkney, wiiich in 1770 was permanently established by the 
accession of Lord Nortli to the premiership. Thus, on both 
sides of the ocean, parties were bracing themselves for a struggle, 
the one for and the other against the principle of the Declara- 
loiy Act. The question of revenue was now largely obscured by 
that of right and power. 

53. It cannot be said that the Townshend Revenue Act was 
nullified, for to a certain limited extent it was executed. Bui 
Tern Tax on the specioiis plea that the duties were 

uncommercial because they were levied on British 
manufactures, all except the duty on tea — 3d. per lb — 
were repealed, and a drawback of one-fourth and later of 
three-fifths of this duty was granted on the re-exportation of 
tea to the oolonies. But the preamble of the act was retained, 
and with it the principle of taxation. For this reason opposition 
continued and non-importation agreements, especially against 
tea, were maintained. But after the collision which occurred 
between the troops and the people in Boston, in March 1770, the 
soldiers were removed from that town and affairs became more 
'quiet. For more than a year it seemed as if the controversy was 
wearing itself out and that the old relations would be restored. 
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But the conduct of certain naval officers and small vessels of war 
which had been trying to suppress illegal trade in Narragansett 
Bay led, in June 1772, to the destruction of the schooner “ Gas- 
pee.” The mquiry which necessarily followed this, together with 
legislation for the protection of the royal dockyards, ships and 
supplies, again revealed the possibility that colonists might be 
removed to England for trial. About the same time provisioii was 
made for the payment by the home gavcrnmeait of the salaries 
of the goverMFs and of the judge.s of tlie superior court of Massa- 
chusetts while those officials continued to hold at the pleasure 
of tlie Crown. These events occasioned a movement in Massar 
chusetts and Virginia which led at once to the organusation of 
committees of correspondence, and these ultimately extended 
far and wide throughout the colonies. At the same time in 
Ei^land the East India Company appealed to parliament for 
relief from the losses caused by the transfer of the American trade 
80 largely to the Dutch, and in response the Tea Act wae passed 
authorizing the company to import its teas into the colonies and 
providing that the English duties should be wholly drawn back 
on exportation, and that no compensation need be made to the 
government for consequent loss of revenue. This, it was expected, 
would enable the company to out-compete the Dutch. But 
popular uprisings prevented the reception or .sale of the tea at any 
of the ports and culminated in the destruction (Dec. 16, 1773) of 
340 chests at Boston. As the king and the North ministry were 
now fully intrenched in power, coercion was at once resorted to 
and affairs were thus brought to a crisis. 

54. Those among the colonists who were intelligent enough 
to watch the course of events had long felt that they were being 
envebped in a network of relations over which they 

had no control. This was a result of the develop- 
ment of the empire, with its world-wide interests 
and its policies the motives for which had their origin in conditions 
which by the colonists were dimly perceived, if perceived at all. 
They were particularists whose views and resourcses were alike 
narrow, but whose perception of their interests was clear. The 
Quebec Act, which was passed by parliament near the close of the 
session of 1774, furnished a case in point Owing to the failure 
of the imperial government to secure the revenue which it had 
hoped to collect under the Stamp Act and the later statutes, it 
had been forced to abandon its plans for the vigorous administra- 
tion of Indian affairs and of the West. In view of these facts, 
it was thought wi.sest and cheape.st to commit the immediate 
charge of the West to the province of Quebec, and therefore to 
extend its bounds southward to the Ohio. The Roman Catholic 
religion was recognized as legal within Quebec, and no provision 
was made for an assembly. Its extension also indicated a pur- 
pose to prevent the westward movement of population across the 
mountains, which was already beginning from the oriddb and 
soulrficrn colonies. It is true that this act involved the possi- 
bility of danger to the colonies, but exaggerated inferences were 
drawn respecting it and the motives which probably impelled 
its passage. Sn it had been with the distinctively imperialist 
measures from the first and so it was to continue. 

55. But the acts of the session of 1774 which were of most 
immediate importance were those which directly affected 
Massachusetts, where lay the centre of di.sturbance. One of 
these closed the port of Boston, another substituted an appointed 
for an elected council in Massachusetts and todc the selection 
of jurors out of the hands of the people, and a third made 
possible the removal from Massachusetts of the trials of persons 
indicted for capital offences committed in support of the 
government into neighbouring colonies or to Great Britain, 
where a fair hearing was considered possible. General Thomas 
Gage, who had been commander-in-chief in America, was now 
appointed governor of Ma.s8achusetts, with authority to uphold 
the new acts with military force. As soon as knowledge of the 
fate impending over Boston reached the other colonies, con- 
ventions, local and provincial, were held, and the (plan of a 
general Congress, as proposed by Massachusetts and Virginia, 
was adopted. Delegates were chosen from all the colonies 

j except Georgia, though that province fell into line when the 
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of the estimates for the army and navy, the cmplnyment of 
German auxiliaries for service in America. Preparations were 
made to send a large military and naval force against the colo- 
nies the following season, and, that it should operate in part 
against the insurgents m New York and the southern colonies 
and in part through Canada, New hlngland was no longer to 
be the direct object of attack. The Howes, as commanders of 
the royal army and navy, were appointed commissioners to 
grant assurance o1 peace and pardon and the repeal of the 
obno.xious acts, provided submission was made and 'some way | 
could be found by parliament in which an iTn])crial revenue for j 
purposes of defence could be sec ured from the (olonies. Military 
operations, meanw’hilc, should be directed against points of 
least resistance, and in that w^ay, if possible, the union of the 
colonies should be broken. The trend of British policy indicated 
that an invasion from Canada might be attempted and the effort 
be made to hold t'harleston, Philadelphia, and especially New^ 
York as strategic points on the coast. 

62. The course of events in the colonies bv w'hich this situation 
was met was the erection oi a system of feeble detences about 
New ^'ork and the removal thither of the army ol about 0000 
men in the spring of 1776: the fitting out of privateers to prey 
on British commerce and of a few small armed vessels by the 
colonic.s and the general government to watch the coast and 
procure supplies; the disarming of loyalists; the opening of 
American ports to the trade of all ]icoplos who were not subject 
to the British Crown ; and the tentative opening of relations with 
France. As the result of a combination of ill luck, bad manage- 
ment and Americ'an energy the British suffered a repulse at 
Charleston, South Carolina' in June, wdiirh was analogous to 
the affair of the year before at Bunker Hill, and which necessi- 
tated a jiostponcm'ent of their plans m the South. The Congress 
and the various revolutionary bodies in the colonies were lorecd 
to carry on w'av upon a constantly increasing scale, 'rhey had to 
assume powers of government and gradplly to perfect their or- 
ganization for the purpose. Committees in ('ongress became more 
permanent. Conditions approximating to those which existed 
the year before in New England extended through the colonies 
generally. On tlie 15th of May 1776, as the result of various 
earlier applications on the subject, and especially of one Irom 
certain Whigs in New York, the ( ongress recommended to the 
assemblies and conventions of the colonies where no government 
sufficient to the exigencies of their affairs had been established, 
“to adopt such government as shall, in the opinion of the 
representatives of the people, best conduce to the happiness of 
their constituents in particular and of America in general.” 
The preamble to this resolution set forth as facts the statements 
that the colonies .had been excluded from the protection of the 
Crowri, that no answer had been given to their petitions for 
redress, and ^latthe whole force of the kingdom was to be used 
for their destrurtipn, tod therefore that it was no longer reason- 
able or honfest fO^the colonists to take the oaths or affirmations 
necessary . for tffe ‘support of government under the C rown. 

Though the preamble was warmly debated, it was 
And this act marked a turning-point, for 
Oovm- , progress of events from that time to the declara- 
D^rMtlon <if4hdependcnce was rapid and decisive. The 
oTM*- /rmonies—now becoming states— one after another, 
fiead9nce, in response to letters from Philadelphia, empowered 
their delegates to concur in declaring independem e. On the 
7th of June P. 'H. Lee of Virmnia introduced in (^ongress a 
resolution '' that tfeese United Colonies are and of right ought 
to be free and independent states,” that it was expedient forth- 
ivith to take effectual ipeasures for securing foreign allies, and 
that a plan of confederation should be formed. John Dickinson 
and otners, speaking for the Middle Colonies, argued that the 
order oUprocedure should be reversed. But John Adams 
and the more jiggressivc party insisted that the proposed declara- 
tion would simply state the facts and would open the way for 
foreign alliances; that it was useless to wait for unanimity. The 
debate showed that the delegates from the MiiMle Colonies and 
South Carolina could not act, and so the decision was postponed 
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for three weeks. In the interval steps were taken to draft a plan 
of treaties and articles of confederation. A board of war and 
ordnance, the earliest germ of an executive department, was also 
created by Congress. At the end of the three weeks the dele- 
gates from all the colonies except Georgia, South Carolina and 
New York had received instructions favourable to independence. 
The two former left their delegates free, and under the inliucnce 
of the British attack on ('liarlestnn they voted for independence. 
News had just come that Howe had landed with a large force 
at Sandy Hook — as events proved, it w as an admirably equipped 
army of 30,000 men . supported by a fleet . Under the impression 
of these stirring events Dickinson and his leading supporter.s 
ceased their opposition, and the Declaration, .substantially in the 
form given to it by Tliomas Jefferson, was agreed to ( July 4, 
1776), only three adverse votes being cast. The delegates from 
New York took no part, but a few days later the act was 
approved by the convention of that state. The signing of the 
document by the members took place at a later time, 'hhus 
triumphed the tendencies toward self-government which had 
been predominant in the continental colonies from the first, and 
which the system of imperial control had onh' superficially 
modified and restrained. But the most .significant part 
of the document for the future was the preamble, in which 
the democratic aspirations of the new nation were set 
forth, the spirit to which Thomas Paine had just maele so 
powerful an appeal in his Common Sense. Governments, it was 
said, derive their just powers from the consent of the govenied, 
and when any system becomes destructive of these ends it is the 
right of the people to abolish it and to institute a new govern- 
ment, establishing it upon such principles and under such forms 
ns seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. (See 
Independence, Declaration of.) 

E.—Th^ Slruff^lc to Maintain Independence, jy^6-rySj. 

63. Viewed from one standpoint, the declaration of indepen- 
dence was apparently an act of the utmost recklessness. The 
people were by no means a unit in its support, and in several of 
the states widespread indifference to it, or active sympaUiy with 
the British, prevailed. In New York, South Carolina and 
Georgia a condition of civil war came sooner or later to exist. 
The United States, as yet, had no international .status, and it 
would .seem that that must be secured, if at all, by a series of 
victories which would ensure independence. But how could 
these be won against the greatest naval power on the globe, 
supported by veteran armies of continental and British troops ? 
The colonics had no money; the few vessels which, as a collective 
body, they did send out, were more like privateers than anything 
else. Their army was an undisciplined throng of militiamen, 
.serving on short enlistments, without organized commissariat, 
and for the most part under inexperienced officers. Its numbers, 
too, were far inferior to those of the British. Taxation by the 
Continental Congress for the support of the war Finmace; 
was not among the po.ssibilities of the case. The Weakoe»M0a 
colonies were struggling against taxation by one 
imperial body, and it was not likely that they would American 
submit to similar impositions at the hands of another, aenarat 
The Congress, moreover, as has truly been said, was Oovammaat. 
little more than a general committee or interstate council of 
safety, and had to proceed largely by way of advice. A strong 
tendency also toward the provision for immediate needs by the 
issue of bills of credit had been inherited from the period of the 
French wans, and resort was again had to that device. The 
battle of Bunker Hill had been immediately followed by an 
order of Congress for the issue of $2,000,000 in that form of 
currency. Issues followed in rapidly increasing amounts, until 
by the close of 1779 $241,000,000 had been au^orized. The 
states put out nearly as much ($209,000,000), Virginia and tiic 
two Carolinas issuing the largest amounts. All that Congress 
could do to secure the redemption of its issues was to recommend 
to the states to provide the means therefor ; but this they failed 
to do, or even to provide for the redemption of their own issues. 
The continental paper money depreciated until it became 
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worthless, as to a large extent did that of the states also. The 
states decreed it to be legal tender, and dire threats were uttered 
against those who refused to receive the bills; but all to no 
purpose. The ('ongress also tried to induce the states to tax 
themselves for the general cause and was forced to rely on 
requisitions for the purpose. The colonies had insisted that 
the system of requisitions was good enough for the mother 
country, but when applied by Congress it proved as complete 
a failure as when resorted to by the Crown. The revolution 
was therefore never financed. It early became necessary to 
resort to loans and that chiefly from foreign sources. It 
was therefore an absolute necessity that the colonies should 
secure international recognition and status. Then loans were 
obtained from the governments of France and Spain and 
from private bankers in Holland to the amount of about 
$7, (S 30 ,000. 

O4. The collapse of royal government left the colonies 
in a chaotic state. The old institutions had disappeared and 
new ones could not be immediately developed to take their 
place. But the institutions of local government, the town and 
county systems, were left intact, and upon these as a basis the 
new fabrics were erected. It was therefore easier to construct 
the governments of the states than to define and develop the 
general government. At first little else was intended than that 
the Congress should be the mouthpiece of the patriot party. It 
proceeded mainly by way of recommendation, and looked to the 
states, rather than to itself, as the ultimate sources of authority. 
Upon them it depended for the execution of its measures. 
The common will, as well as enactment, was lacking which would 
have given the force of positive law to the measures of Congress. 
As the war proceeded the states grew jealous of the central 
body and tried to pr(*vent appeals to it from the state courts 
in prize cases. Under the pressure of war, moreover, the enthu- 
siasm, which had been strong at the outset, declined, and it became 
iiKTcasmgly difficult to secure co-operation or sacrifice toward 
any general enterprise. Al the same time, war devolved upon 
Congress an enormous burden of work. It was forced to devise 
general policies and provide for their cx(^ution, and also to 
attend to an infinite number of administrative details. This was 
due not only to the exigencies of the time, but to the fact that 
no general executive was developed. As was characteristic 
not only of this revolution, but of all others, the commitlee 
systxim underwent an enormous development. *^The whole 
congress,” wrote Jolui Adams, is taken up, almost, in different 
committees, from seven to ten in the morning. From ten to four 
or sometimes five we are in congress, and from six to ten in com 
mittees again.” Out of a number of members,” writes another, 
” that varied from ten dozen to five score, there were appointed 
committees for a hundred varying purposes.” Upon its 
president and secretary the Congress was forced to depend not 
a little for the diligence and ability which was requisite to keep 
the machine going. But as the war progressed mo.stof the able 
members were drawn off into the army, into dijilomatic service 
or into official service in the states. Sectional and stiitc 
jealousies also developed and became intense. By many the 
New Englanders were regarded with aversion, and members 
from that section looked with dislike upon the aristocrats 
from the South. As the Congress voted by states the smaller 
commonwealths were often moved by jealousy of their larger 
rivals to thwart important measures. But, above all, the con- 
duct of the war and foreign relations occasioned infinite jealousies 
and cabals, while many of the most important measures seemed 
to meet with downright indifference. Washington's corre- 
spondence abounds in evidence of these facts, while it is well 
known that he was the object against whom one of the cabals 
of the time was directed. Benjamin Franklin was the object of 
somewhat similar jealousies. But, as time passed, rudimentary 
executive departments, beginning with the board of war and the 
postmaster-general, were developed, and some advance was made 
toward a working and permanent system. In 1781 the offices 
of foreign secretary, superintendent of finance, secretary of war 
and secretary of marine were created. 


65. For a time, and indeed during most of the struggle, the 
course of the land war seemed to justify these criticisms and 
gloomy fears. Until its very close the campaign of 1776, from 
the American standpoint, was a dismal failure. The ^ttle of 
Long Island was lost by the Americans and, ao at Bunker Hill, 
it would have been quite possible for the British to have captured 
the entire force which opposed them on Long Island. Howe 
compelled Washington to evacuate New York City. On the 
i6th of November the practical abandonment of die 

state of New York by the main army was necessitated 

by the capture of Fort Washington. Earlier in the 

year the Americans had been compelled to retire from Canada, 

while the Tories in northern New York were contributing 

valuable aid to the British. 

66. Hut there was another side to the picture, and already 
certain faint outlines of it might be discerned. The Briti.sh 
commander was proceeding slowly, even according to established 
European methods. Al almost every step he was failing to 
seize the advantages that were within his reach, while Wash- 
ington was learning to play a losing game with consummale 
patience and tact. Although he was constantly trying to rouse 
Congress and the states to more vigorous action, he showed no 
di.sposition to break wfith the civil power. Already, too, the 
physical obstacles arising from the wooded and broken character 
of the countr>% and from the extremely poor means r)f com- 
munication, were becoming apparent to the British; while the 
Americans always had the alternative, if too hartl pressed, of 
withdrawing beyond the mountains. After Washington had 
crossed the Delaware, Howe, instead of seizing Philadelphia 
and driving Congress and the American army to some remote 
places of refuge, as he might have done, prepared for winter 
quarters. Washington seized the opportunity to return across 
the Delaware and surprise the British outposts at Trenton and 
Princeton, just at the close of the year, and thus secured a safe 
post of observation for the winter at Morristown. Confidence 
was to an extent restored, the larger part of New Jersey was 
regained, and many loyalists were compelled to take the oath of 
allegiance. Howe’s plan for the next campaign involved the 
strengthening of his army by large reinforcements from home 
and by all the men who could be spared from Canada. With 
this force he proposed to capture Philadelphia and thereby to 
bring the War of Independence to an end in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York. New England and the states farther 
south could then be dealt with in detail. But Howe was over- 
ruled by Lord George Germain, the colonial secretary, whose 
plan included an invasion from Canada, in which Tories and 
Indians should share, w^hile Howe should advance up the 
Hudson and meet the northern forces at Albany. If thi^ 
ambitious scheme should succeed, the Briti.sh would occupy 
th# valley of the Hudson and New England would be cut off 
from the rest of the colonies. General Burgoyne was appointed 
to command the northern expedition. But the failure of the 
plan was almo.sl ensured from the outset by neglect on the part 
of British officials to instruct General Howe as to his part in its 
execution, w^hilc Burgoyne was forced to surrender near Sara- 
toga on the 17th of October. Meanwhile, Howe, who had long 
waited for instructions respecting the northern expedition, was 
finally informed that he might undertake the Pennsylvania 
campaign, but with the hope that at its close he would still 
be able to march up the Hudson. Thereupon, embarking his 
army, Howe sailed for Chesapeake Bay, at the head of which 
he landed and advanced towards Philadelphia, Washington’.s 
army opposed his march at the Brandywine (Chad’s Ford), but 
was defeated ( Sept, ii, 1777) and forced to retire beyond Phila- 
delphia. The British then entered the city (Sept. 26) and 
the Congress withdrew to Lancaster, and later to York, in the 
interior of Pennsylvania. The British fleet had in the meantime 
arrived in Delaware Bay, and, after a prolonged and brave 
defence, had captured Forts Mercer and Mifflin. When the 

, winter began the Delaware, as well as lower New York and 
I Rhode Island, was in the possession of the British. With the 
fragments of an army Washington retired to Valley Forge 
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67. But the influence of Burgoyne’s surrender in Europe 
vas to prove a turning-point in the war. Since 1763 a strong 
entiment at the French court had been favourable to a resump- 
ion of war with Great Britain. An opportunity was now pre- 
fented by the colonial revolt. In November 1775 the Congress 
seated a committee of secret corre.spondcnce, which, in April 
[777, was developed into a committee of foreign affairs, and this 
:ontinued until 1781, when the office of foreign secretary was 
‘stablished. To Congress, and to the members who were 
jcrving on its secret committee, the possible attitude pf France 
vas known from an early date. The necessity of securing 
supplies and loans from Europe was also imperative, though 
iie United States had nothing to pledge in icpayment except 
Ee future products of her soil. In February 1776 Silas Deane 
q.v.) was sent to Bans, ostensibly as a business agent, and with 
he connivance of the French government supplies were sent to 
America and American vessels were received into French ports, 
^oon American privateers were bringing their prizes into French 
larbours, and British commerce began to suffer from these 
ittacks. On the P'rench side Beaumarchais and others actively 
:o-operated in this. In the autumn of 1776 Congre.ss appointed 
hrec commissioners to France, and resolved that Spain, Prussia, 
Austria and other European states should be approached with 
i view to securing recognition and aid. In December 1776 
['"ranklin, who, with Deane and Arthur Lee, had been appointed 
•ommissioner to France, arrived at Paris, bringing with him 
n-oposals for treaties of commerce and alliance. But, though 
,he attitude of the French court toward the Americans was 
riendly, and though it continued to send secret aid, and to 
:xert a favourable influence upon Spain, yet it could not be 

induced to abandon its outward appearance of 
intTicmn neutrality until after the news of Burgoyne’s 
iinaac 9 . surrender arrived. 'I'hen the real purpose of the 
French government was revealed. On the 6th of February 
1778 the treaties were signed, and in the following summer war 
letween France and England began. The influence of Fram'e 
inder the Family Compact was also persistently used to 
iring Spain into the alliance. The latter was naturally 
lostile to England, but her aversion to colonial revolts and her 
lesire to substitute mediation for war kept her from declaring 
igainst England until April 1779. In October 1779 Henry 
Surens {q.v.) was elected minister to the Netherlands, and 
;ailed for Europe, taking with him a plan of a commercial treaty, 
hit I^urens and his papers were captured by the British at 
ea, and partly by that event the Netlierlands were forced into 
var with England. With the other states of northern Europe 
Fey undertook to defend the interests of neutrals against the 
irrogant enforcement by Great Britain of the rights of search 
it sea. Thus the conflict expanded into a commercial and 
laval war, Great Britain being confronted by the larger part 
)f Europe. * * . 

68. The .conclusion of Uie treaty of alliance by France was 
mmediately lollowftd by./the equipment of a fleet under the 
omte d'Estaing, wfiich sailed from Toulon in April 17718, -having 
)n board Nf. Upniiiad Alexandre Gerard de Rayneval, who had 
leen accredited fs minister to the United States, and Silas Deane, 
vho was returning to Vpport to Congress. Sir Henry Clinton had 
low spcceede‘d..^If)we in command of the British army. The 
:ertainty thal a iPrerKh fleet would soon appear in American 
ivaters made it necessary for the British to ci'acuate Philadelphia 
ind return to a point *on tlie coast where the army could be in 
^a*y communication with the fleet. This fact shows how the 
French alliance had •changed the nature of the war. * It now 
heeme to a lafgb extent a contest between the two navies, the 
iriircipal evolutions of which occurred in West Indian and 
Furopean seas. (Sec American War of Independence.) In the 
north the B/itish now- relatively neglected the land war, and 
refrained from sending such forces to the eastern coast as had 
iupported Howe in 1776. The Americans, on the other hand, 
had a naval force upon which they relied, in the hope that 
the blockade of their coasts might be raised and trade routes 
3pened more freely. On the evacuation of Philadelphia in June 
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ashington's army pursued the British as they retired toward 
New York, and the indecisive battle of Monmouth was fought on 
the 2Sth of June. It did not prevent Clinton from reaching New 
York, and that city continued to be the centre of British powder 
and operations in the north until the close of the war. The 
Congress returned to Philadelphia, wFere Gerard was received, 
and where he was soon exercising an influence favourable to the 
policies of Washington and opposed to the clique of which 
General Horatio Gates was the leader. Washington's army came 
gradually to occupy a line of forts, of which West Point in the 
highlands of the 11 udson was the citadel. From there as a centre 
it was possible to communicate with Newport on the east and 
with the Delaware region on the south, and at the same time to 
prevent the British from gaining access to the interior of the 
country. Though the fleet of D'Estaing carried a heavier 
equipment of cannon than did that of Admiral Howe, thc 
French commander did not choose to risk an attack on 
New York, but passed eastward to Newport. Howe followed 
him, while Washington and his generals planned active co- 
operation with the new allies by land. But a sudden storm 
so dispersed and injured the fleets that the French admiral 
retired to Boston for repairs and later sailed for the ^^’est 
Indies. 

69. While the war and foreign relations were thus developing, 
the states were organizing their governments and Congress 
evas beginning to consider articles of confederation 
between the states. In this way an effort was made 
lo gather up and make permanent the positive 
re.sults of the revolution. As under the chartered and royal 
governments oi the colonial period the source of political 
authority had been the Crown, now by a necessary reaction this 
was .sought in the people. This principle had been stated in the 
Declaration of Independence, and had been implied throughout 
the earlier controversy and in much of the history of the colonies 
as well. The colonics had insisted on a more precise definition of 
the powers of government ; they had op[)osed parliament because 
its powers were undefined and therefore dangerous. Following 
these idea.s, the states now described their institutions of govern- 
ment and defined their powers by means of written constitutions. 
'These were formulated by the provincial congresses — which 
had now become the legislatures -or, as they came to insist upon 
a more specific expression of the popular will, by conventions 
('ho.sen for the purpose by the electors. Connecticut and Rhode 
Island retained their colonial charters. In the earlier days of 
hasty and temporary devices, the constitutions, like statutes, 
had been promulgated by the legislatures which formed them 
and had been put into force by their authority alone. But 
as time passed and more permanent arrangements became 
necessary an express popular approval of the instruments was 
insisted upon and was obtained before they were put into 
force. The establishment of state governments in this way 
began before the i.ssuc of the Declaration of Independence. 
It w^as actively continued during 1776 and the early months 
of the following year, by which time all of the slates had 
secured at least a temporary constitution. South Carolina and 
New Hampshire revived theirs before the close of the war. Massa- 
chusetts did not secure a constitution which suited her until 
1 780, but then her procedure corresponded in all particulars with 
what was to be later American practice in such matters. Of the 
constitutions of the revolutionary period the two most striking 
features were the bills of rights and the provisions which were 
made concerning the executives and their relations to the leg.^ 
latures. The men of that generation were jealous of govern- 
ment. They insisted upon individual rights, not as acquired and 
guaranteed by the state, but as original, natural and inhering 
in time prior io all govemments. Governments were instituted 
for the common benefit, protection and security. Officials 
were trustees and were accountable to the people. There should 
be no hereditary title to office or power. There should be no 
titles of nobility, and in Virginia the system of entails was swept 
away. Monopolies were declared to be inconsistent with the 
spirit of a free state. The doctrine that it was unlawful to resist 
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worthless, as to a large extent did that of the states also. The 
states decreed it to be legal tender, and dire threats were uttered 
against those who refused to receive the bills; but all to no 
purpose. The ('ongress also tried to induce the states to tax 
themselves for the general cause and was forced to rely on 
requisitions for the purpose. The colonies had insisted that 
the system of requisitions was good enough for the mother 
country, but when applied by Congress it proved as complete 
a failure as when resorted to by the Crown. The revolution 
was therefore never financed. It early became necessary to 
resort to loans and that chiefly from foreign sources. It 
was therefore an absolute necessity that the colonies should 
secure international recognition and status. Then loans were 
obtained from the governments of France and Spain and 
from private bankers in Holland to the amount of about 
$7, (S 30 ,000. 

O4. The collapse of royal government left the colonies 
in a chaotic state. The old institutions had disappeared and 
new ones could not be immediately developed to take their 
place. But the institutions of local government, the town and 
county systems, were left intact, and upon these as a basis the 
new fabrics were erected. It was therefore easier to construct 
the governments of the states than to define and develop the 
general government. At first little else was intended than that 
the Congress should be the mouthpiece of the patriot party. It 
proceeded mainly by way of recommendation, and looked to the 
states, rather than to itself, as the ultimate sources of authority. 
Upon them it depended for the execution of its measures. 
The common will, as well as enactment, was lacking which would 
have given the force of positive law to the measures of Congress. 
As the war proceeded the states grew jealous of the central 
body and tried to pr(*vent appeals to it from the state courts 
in prize cases. Under the pressure of war, moreover, the enthu- 
siasm, which had been strong at the outset, declined, and it became 
iiKTcasmgly difficult to secure co-operation or sacrifice toward 
any general enterprise. Al the same time, war devolved upon 
Congress an enormous burden of work. It was forced to devise 
general policies and provide for their cx(^ution, and also to 
attend to an infinite number of administrative details. This was 
due not only to the exigencies of the time, but to the fact that 
no general executive was developed. As was characteristic 
not only of this revolution, but of all others, the commitlee 
systxim underwent an enormous development. *^The whole 
congress,” wrote Jolui Adams, is taken up, almost, in different 
committees, from seven to ten in the morning. From ten to four 
or sometimes five we are in congress, and from six to ten in com 
mittees again.” Out of a number of members,” writes another, 
” that varied from ten dozen to five score, there were appointed 
committees for a hundred varying purposes.” Upon its 
president and secretary the Congress was forced to depend not 
a little for the diligence and ability which was requisite to keep 
the machine going. But as the war progressed mo.stof the able 
members were drawn off into the army, into dijilomatic service 
or into official service in the states. Sectional and stiitc 
jealousies also developed and became intense. By many the 
New Englanders were regarded with aversion, and members 
from that section looked with dislike upon the aristocrats 
from the South. As the Congress voted by states the smaller 
commonwealths were often moved by jealousy of their larger 
rivals to thwart important measures. But, above all, the con- 
duct of the war and foreign relations occasioned infinite jealousies 
and cabals, while many of the most important measures seemed 
to meet with downright indifference. Washington's corre- 
spondence abounds in evidence of these facts, while it is well 
known that he was the object against whom one of the cabals 
of the time was directed. Benjamin Franklin was the object of 
somewhat similar jealousies. But, as time passed, rudimentary 
executive departments, beginning with the board of war and the 
postmaster-general, were developed, and some advance was made 
toward a working and permanent system. In 1781 the offices 
of foreign secretary, superintendent of finance, secretary of war 
and secretary of marine were created. 


65. For a time, and indeed during most of the struggle, the 
course of the land war seemed to justify these criticisms and 
gloomy fears. Until its very close the campaign of 1776, from 
the American standpoint, was a dismal failure. The ^ttle of 
Long Island was lost by the Americans and, ao at Bunker Hill, 
it would have been quite possible for the British to have captured 
the entire force which opposed them on Long Island. Howe 
compelled Washington to evacuate New York City. On the 
i6th of November the practical abandonment of die 

state of New York by the main army was necessitated 

by the capture of Fort Washington. Earlier in the 

year the Americans had been compelled to retire from Canada, 

while the Tories in northern New York were contributing 

valuable aid to the British. 

66. Hut there was another side to the picture, and already 
certain faint outlines of it might be discerned. The Briti.sh 
commander was proceeding slowly, even according to established 
European methods. Al almost every step he was failing to 
seize the advantages that were within his reach, while Wash- 
ington was learning to play a losing game with consummale 
patience and tact. Although he was constantly trying to rouse 
Congress and the states to more vigorous action, he showed no 
di.sposition to break wfith the civil power. Already, too, the 
physical obstacles arising from the wooded and broken character 
of the countr>% and from the extremely poor means r)f com- 
munication, were becoming apparent to the British; while the 
Americans always had the alternative, if too hartl pressed, of 
withdrawing beyond the mountains. After Washington had 
crossed the Delaware, Howe, instead of seizing Philadelphia 
and driving Congress and the American army to some remote 
places of refuge, as he might have done, prepared for winter 
quarters. Washington seized the opportunity to return across 
the Delaware and surprise the British outposts at Trenton and 
Princeton, just at the close of the year, and thus secured a safe 
post of observation for the winter at Morristown. Confidence 
was to an extent restored, the larger part of New Jersey was 
regained, and many loyalists were compelled to take the oath of 
allegiance. Howe’s plan for the next campaign involved the 
strengthening of his army by large reinforcements from home 
and by all the men who could be spared from Canada. With 
this force he proposed to capture Philadelphia and thereby to 
bring the War of Independence to an end in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York. New England and the states farther 
south could then be dealt with in detail. But Howe was over- 
ruled by Lord George Germain, the colonial secretary, whose 
plan included an invasion from Canada, in which Tories and 
Indians should share, w^hile Howe should advance up the 
Hudson and meet the northern forces at Albany. If thi^ 
ambitious scheme should succeed, the Briti.sh would occupy 
th# valley of the Hudson and New England would be cut off 
from the rest of the colonies. General Burgoyne was appointed 
to command the northern expedition. But the failure of the 
plan was almo.sl ensured from the outset by neglect on the part 
of British officials to instruct General Howe as to his part in its 
execution, w^hilc Burgoyne was forced to surrender near Sara- 
toga on the 17th of October. Meanwhile, Howe, who had long 
waited for instructions respecting the northern expedition, was 
finally informed that he might undertake the Pennsylvania 
campaign, but with the hope that at its close he would still 
be able to march up the Hudson. Thereupon, embarking his 
army, Howe sailed for Chesapeake Bay, at the head of which 
he landed and advanced towards Philadelphia, Washington’.s 
army opposed his march at the Brandywine (Chad’s Ford), but 
was defeated ( Sept, ii, 1777) and forced to retire beyond Phila- 
delphia. The British then entered the city (Sept. 26) and 
the Congress withdrew to Lancaster, and later to York, in the 
interior of Pennsylvania. The British fleet had in the meantime 
arrived in Delaware Bay, and, after a prolonged and brave 
defence, had captured Forts Mercer and Mifflin. When the 

, winter began the Delaware, as well as lower New York and 
I Rhode Island, was in the possession of the British. With the 
fragments of an army Washington retired to Valley Forge 
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•was (ktermined by the lact that the British resolved to transfer 
the main seat ol war to the southern states^ m the hope 
that Geoofgia and South ('arolina might he detached irom the 
Union. Al the close of 1778 Savannah was captured. In 
September 1779 D’Estaing returned and assaulted 
Suvarmah, but, failmg to Ciif)ture it, sailed lor France, 
in 1780 Cdinton sailed from New York, besieged 
ChaarlcBton with a forc'C much superior to tliat ol Lincoln, and 
captured it (May 12). State goviTnment in South (Carolina 
ceased. But the chance of detaching tho.se states from the 
Union and of bringing the war in that region to an end was finall}' 
lost by the liritbjh. 'J’liis was ciiicHy due to an order wliich 
recalled the paroles of many ol those who had surrendered at 
Charleston and recjuircd that they should perform military 
service under the British. The attempt to enforce this order, 
witli the barbarities of Colonel Banastre larleton and <'ertain 
Tory bands, j)rov()ked a bloody partisan (‘onfliet in the upper 
districts, e.specially of South Cartilina, whieli (Xintributed more 
than any other cause to turn the scale against the BritUh in 
the remote south. By the winter of 1781 they were forced 
back to Charle.ston and Savannah. (Sec American War of 
I mJEPENDENCT.) 

74. During the summer of 1780 Washington was prevented 
from accomplishing anything in the north by the denK/raliz<‘d 
condition of the finances and by the decline of pulilic s])irit. 
It was' very difficult to .seeure recruits or supplies, 'fhe pay of 
lli(‘ troops had fallen so into arrears that some of them had 
already begun mutiny. A second French .squadron and military 
force, under Dc 'I'ernay and Rochambeau, landed at Newport, 
but they were at omx; shut up there by the British. Clinton and 
Cornwallis were now planning that the latter, ha\'ing put down 
resistance in tiie remote south, should march through North 
Carolina and Virginia to Baltimore and Bhiladclphta and that 
a junction of the two British forcc.s should he effected which, it 
was behered, would complete the ruin of the American cause. 
This, too, was the period ol Arnold’s treason and the death of 
Andre. But the turn of the tide in favour ol the Americans 
began with the partisan warfare in South Carolina, which 
delayed the northward miu’ch of Cornwallis, who retired to 

Wilmington and them* marched north with a small 
Yorktowtt, \hrginia, and in July retired to Yorktown, 

in the peninsula of Virginia. Washington and Rochambeau had 
meantime been planning a joint move against the British at New 
York, or possibly in Virginia, and a letter was sent to 1 )t' Grasse, 
the French admiral in the U'est Indies, .suggesting his co-opera- 
tion. De Grasse replied the I he would sail for the Chesapeake. 
Tlii.s confirmed Washington and Rochambeau in the opinion 
that they should march at once for Virginia and, after junction 
with the force of Lafayette, i:o-q)erate witli De Grasse against 
CYirnwallis. By .well-timed movements the forces were brought 
tqrether before Vprkthwn {q.v), luid Cornwallis was forced to 
surrender on' the i^th of petober 1781. 

75. As tfie efiect' of tliis event was to drive Lord North from 
power in England, it 'proved to be the last important operation 

•. oiThfi ^ar in America. The king w^as compelled 
J^aoe^ to "give Rockingham was called into office 

at‘ Uie* head of a cabinet which considered the 
)ec()gmilion independence to be indisjiensable. 
i he negotiations fdl into the hands of Shelburne, the friend 
of Franklin andt disciple of Adam Smith. Richard Oswald 
was the Wading British agent, while Franklin, Jay, John Adams 
and Henry Lauren9ii,wecc the American ncgotiator.s. .l^rom the 
fir^ the acknowledgment of independence, the settlement of tiie 
l^hlmdaries and the fi eedom of fishing were insisted on as necessary 
terms by 4 :he Americans.* Free oommercial intercourse and the 
('essi(3n of Canada to ttic United States, partly in payment of 
war claims and partly to create a fond for the compensation of 
loyalists, were .also put forward as advisable conditions of peace. 
The first three points were early conceded by the British. They 
also agreed to restrict Canada to its ancient limits. But discus- 
sions later arose over the right to dry fish on the British coasts, 
Cttrorthe payment of ddats dweto British subjects prior to the war, 
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and over the compensation of the ioyalisth. Adams vigorously 
insisted upon the right to dry and cure fish on British coasts, and 
finally this concession was secured, t'ranklin was opposed to the 
demands of the loyalists, and they had to be content with a futile 
recommendation by Congress to the states that their claims should 
be adjusted. It was also agreed that creditors on either side 
.should meet with no lawful impediment to the collection of their 
debts. Both France and Spain considered the claims of the 
Americans to be excessive, and were not inclined to yield to them. 
But the Americans negotiated directly with the British and the 
articles were signed without, consultation with the hrerieh 
government. This course was offensive to Vergenne^, but it 
was insisted upon as necessary, especially by Jay and Adams^ 
while the diplomatic .skill of Franklin prcvenl.ed a breach with 
Frunoe. Peace was formally ratified on the 3rd of St'ptember 
' 7 « 3 - 

76. 'riic American army was now disbanded. Since the clusc' 
of active military operations both officers and men had bt*n 
striving to secure their pay, which was hopelessly in arrears. 
Congres.s hud voted half-pay to the officers for life, and many had 
agreed to accept a rommulation of this in the form of full pay' 
for a certum number of years. Certith'ates for these amounts 
were issued. But in this, as m other ca.scs, it was found impos- 
sible to procure the moTie\' lor the purpose from the .states. 
Parts of the army repeatedly mutinied, and it was only the 
influence of \^'ashington v/hich prevented a general outbreak 
against lYingress and the ('ivil go'iTrnment. When the disbanrl- 
ment was finally cfl’ccted the officers found their certificates 
dqireciated in value and the stales indisposed to honour tlicm. 
They <’onsequenlly received only a .small part of their due, and 
the privates scarcely anything. This deplorable result was clue 
in part to poAvrly, but quite as much to bad luilh. '1 he country 
was left in a most demoralized condition, the result of the long 
war and the general collapse of public and private credit which 
had accompanied it. It should not be forgotten that the conflict 
had taken to a considerable extent the form of a civil war. In 
many of the states Loyalist., and Whigs had l^een arrayed againsi 
one another, and had been more or less fully incorporated with 
the two contending armies. In general the Loyalists showed less 
capacity for combined action than did their opponents, and in 
the end they were everywhere defeated. The real tragedy of the 
conflict will be found, not in the defeat of the British, but in the 
ruin of the Loyalists. It was accompanied by wholesale confisca- 
tions of proptTty in many quarters, and by the permanent exile 
ol tens of thousands of the leading citizens of the ix'public!. 
These were the cmif^rh of the War of American Independence, 
and their remo\^al deejily afl'ceted property relations and the 
tone and structure of society in general. Many of those who 
had been social and political leaders were thu.s remoA'od, or, if 
they remained, their influenci; was destroyed (see Loyalists). 
New men and new families rose in their places, but of a different 
and in some ways of an inferior type. By this process sym- 
pathizers with the War of Independence gained and kept the 
aseendanev . British and monarchical influences were weakened, 
and in the end the permanence of republican institutions was 
ensured. But, as had been toreseen, society in this period of 
transition exhibited so many repulsive features os almost to cause 
the stoutest hearts to despair. 

BmLiOGRAPHY . — SouYivs \ The records in -winch are contained 
the matcriaLs for the internal liistory of any one of the British 
colollic^ arc the hincl pap'T.s, the minutes of the executive council, 
the journals of the upper and lower houses of the legislature, 
the laws and Uie correspondence and miscellaneous papers which 
originated from the interooiirse between the colonial authoritioR"- 
especially the governor — and the homo government or other colon ie.s 
and statoK. Lvexy one of the orimnal states has ])ubliBhed these 
records in part, in series which are bnowii under the general names 
of colonial records or archives or documents, or 7)1*0 vincial jiapcrs. 
The fimt seven volume*; of the Prnvinciml Papefx of New Hampshire 
(Concord! contain goncral records, while other volumes are filled 
with local and miscellaneous records. Massachusetts has pub- 
lished Records of the Colony of New Plymouth (12 voK, Bo.ston, 
1885-1887), the Records of the Governor and Company of Massa- 
chusetts Bay IV New Eni^nd, r6jS-/^)S6 (3 vols., Boston, 1853-185^), 
the Records of the Court of Asstsiacurts (1 vol.),and its laws for theentire 
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colonial I period* Conaociticut has piinted- Tike Colonial Records of 
Conmotzcut (15 vods*, Hartford, ifi‘5o-iaoo), and the Records of 
the. Colony of New. Haven, j(ijt6-/66j {2 vols., Hartlord, t857‘-i«58). 
The Records of the Colony of Rhode Isiaml hJl 10 vols. (Providence, 
1856-1805), New York has piibbslred tire Laws and Ordinances 
of ^ New Netberiand (1. vol.), the Colonial Laws of New York from 
ft)Ck4 to the, RevolwUion (5 vote., Albany, 1894), The JotmuU of the 
Legislative Council., j 6 q/- /77s (2 vote., 1801), the Journal of the 
Votes and Prooeedings of the General Assembly, (2 vote., 

I764-I7t'>6), and the Documents relating to the Colonial History of 
Ndw York (15 vote., 1853-1883). The Dooumontary History of the 
State of New York (4 vote., 1849-1851) contains a variety of mis- 
collaneons papers relating to New Yorkl New Jersey has published 
the Grants and Concessions (i vol.), edited by Learning and Sfaer, 
and 28 vols. of The Archives of the State of New jersey (Newark, 
1880 sqq.). Pennsylvania has prniblished lO vols. ol Colonial 
Records^ (Phihidel}-jhia, 1852) and four senes oi Pennsylvania 

Archives (i'b52-T85(), i874-t 89>3, 1894-1895, Ax.), the latter con- 
taining niiscellanoous necord.s relating to the colonies and the War 
of Independence. Under the- title of Siatuias at Larrge (n vote.) its , 
laws to tlie close of the War of Independence have been published. ' 
'The Archives of Maryland (27 vols., Baltimore) contain the inocced- 
iiigs oi the council, the assembly and the provincial court, with the 
laws, for a pari of the cokmial period. The Records of the Virginia 
Company of London (2 vols., Kiclimond, 1888-1889) have been 
printed; also Henning's Statulcs at Large (13 vote., 18x9-1823), 
and the Journal of the House of Bwgesses for the later provincial 
period. Under the titles of (Colonial Records (t 88(>- ) and State 

Records., North Carokna lias published the sources of her hi.story 
very fiilly, except the land papers and laws. Thomas Coop<T’s 
Statutes of South Caroliua vols., to 1782) contain practically all 
oi Us souices which that stall- has published. Creorgia has published 
12 vote, of Colonial Records, containmg minutes of th«‘ trustees 
and ol the governor and couiiciL 'J'he Calendar of Stale Papers, 
Coiantai Senes, 1^^727^1660 (London, 1860), and for i6())-i()98 (10 
vote., London, 1880-1905), and the Caiendars of Treasury Papers 
(foi the 1 8th century) contain the chief bocly of matenal now 
accessible coiKornrng the relations between the Bntish govern- 
ment and tlie colCTiues. Additional matter may also be found in 
numv ol the reports of tiie Bntish Historical MSS. Commission. 
Hazard's Hidoncal Collections (2 vote., Philadelphia, 1792-1 79 ^) 

:s still valuable. B. 1 -^erley Poore's Federal and State Constitutions, 
Colonial Clvanerh, and other Ovgann Law<i of tfm United States (2 vote., 
Washington, 1877) contains the texts of the colonial charters and 
stall tonsil tut ions; and a new collection, edited by Jb N. 'I'borpe, luis 
been published by the Federal government. The records of many 
ol the Nf*w Jhvdnnti towns hsve been printed, as also tliose of New 
York City, Philadelphia and Albany. 

Cobbettis Payliamerdarv ILstorv, Almon's Remembrancer (17 vote., 
Loudon, 1775-178^, and the writings ol the British statesmen ol 
the ])eriod, contain much material which is indisjiensable to the 
histoiy of the War of Indbpeiidence on its British side. Of ohicial 
matters relating to the- ])enod of the War oi Independence, special 
relercnce should be made to llu^ PuTlic Journals of the Continental 
Congie.s.^ (13 ^ote.), and the Secret Journals (4 vols.). A new and 
im])ro\'(’d edition (1908 sqcp) has been edited by W. C. Ford and 
C, Hunt. Indispensable to the student is Peter Force’s American 
Archives (9 vote., Washington, 1837-1853), covering the years 1774 
to 1776 iuclmuve. Francte Wh^on'a Revolutionary Diplomatic 
( orrespomleui.e of the United States ((> vote., Washington, 1889), 
and the earlier and less complete edition of the same by Jared Sparks 
(12 vote., Boston, 1829-18 v’), are also of great valiu'. Alden 
Bradford's Massaikusetts State Papers is valuable for that province, 
liic journals of committees of safet^q pro\nncial congresses, cem 
ventions and early state legislatures are also for the most part in 
print. The colonial and revolutionary newspapers contain material 
of great vancty. Scmi official also are th<‘ writings of th«* stat('s- 
mefi ol the War i)f Independence^ — John and Samuel Adams 
Jefferson, Bickmson, Franiclin, Washington, Jay, all ot which 
exist in very sai 1 .ijctory editions. Henn Domol's Histoire 
de la participation dr la France () Vitabhssemmt dcs Etats-Uuis 
d'Amcnqne (3 vote., Pans, 1886- lOon) te a diplomatic history of 
the War of Independence and the peace, chiefly with reference to 
France. 

The states all have lustorical societies, and there ai’e nmny 
private and local societies in addition. Of these the most 
jirominent are the societies of Massatlmsott.s, New York, Penn 
sylvania, Mar^dand and Virginia In addition, mention should be 
made of the Prince Society ol Boston, the Amcriran Antiquarian 
Society oi Woicestcr, Mass., the Ivssex institute of Salem 
Mass., the Narrafinsell Club of Providenci*, R.I , and the t'olomal 
Society of Mapsarhns(‘tts, The American Historical Association 
(Washington; B.C.) publishes valuable monographs; the second 
volume ol the K('].or 1 ol the Association for 1905 is ai detailed 
BibhoPraphy oj American Hntoriral Societies (Washington, 1907). 

Standard Histories : (d the^e the histories of the states first 
demand attention. Jeremv Belknap's History of New Hampshire 
(3 vote., 1784-1797; enlarged. 3 vote., Boston, 181^); Thomas 
liiitchinRon’s History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay (3 vote., 
Boston, 1767, and vol. 111., London, 1828), Samuel Greene Arnold's 
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History of the State of Rhode Isleml and Prwidmti> PUniatiom, 
/O-^6-/7<p0 (2 vote., Now Yojk; i859-^idt»)5 Benjamin Tmmbull^s 
Complete History of Connecticut, Civil mi hcclesiasHcai, to ff6if 
(New Haven, 1818; revisod/ 2 vote., Now I^ondon, 189^!; John 
J<omeyn Brfjdhtiad's History of the State of New York (2 vote;, New 
York,' J 853-1 871); William Smith's Htst&ry of the Late Ffovim* 
of Neu> York, from its Discovery to /761 (2 'vote., Now York^ 1829* 
18-30); Samuel Smith's History of the Colcmy of Nova Ceezarva, or 
New Jersey, to 1721 (Burlingtcm, N.J., i 7 ^ 5 i ^nd ed.. 1 teuton, 
1877); Robert Proud's History of Pennsylvania from 1681 tilt apm^ 
thoyear 17.72 (2 vote., Philadd-phia;, 1797-179^) : John Leeds Bormante 
History of Maryland, iPjq-iPdO' [2 vote., Baltimore, 1837); John 
V. L. McMahon's A Hisiorkaf Vtew of the Chvernment of Mary^ 
land from its Colonisation to the Pi^sent Day (Baltimore, 1833]! 
VMlliani Stith's History of the First Discovery and Settlement of 
Virginia (Williamsburg, 1747); John Daly Burk's History of Vir- 
ginia (3 vote., Petersburg, 1804-1805); Francois Xavier Martin's 
History of North Carolina (2 vote., New Orleans, 1829); Wilham 
James Rivers's Sketch of the History of South Carolina to the Cloee of 
the Proprietary Government by the Revolution of 171(7 (Charleston; 
185b); Edward MoCrady's South Carolina (3 vote., New York, 
1897-1901)— covering tlw period from 1070 to 1780-*— and Chairlea 
Colcock Jones’s (jun.) History of Georgia (2 vote., Boston, 1883) 
are especially noteworthy. William Bradford's History of Ptimouth 
Plantation (latest edition, Boston, 1898), and John Wlnfthrop'e 
History of New England, i&^o^ 164^ {2 vote., Boston, i825rH[ 82b), 
are essentially orignial sources, as are the Writing.s of Captam John 
Smith (Arber’s ed.) for early Virginia. So are Alexander Brown'.s 
Genesis of the United States (2 vote., Boston, 1890), and the First 
Republic in America (Boston, 1898). Philip Alexander Bfucc'a 
Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (2 vote.. 
New York, 1890) ih ot great value. Edmund B. O’t allaghan'b 
History of New Neiherland (2 vote., New York, 1846-1848) i.s an 
authoritative study of that j'roNunce. John Gorham Palfrey's 
History of New cngland (5 vote., Boston, 1858—1890) is the best 
of the older standard histories of that section. 1 . B. Richman's 
Rhode island, its Making and its Meaning (New York, 1902), is a 
valuable lecent study of that colony. t?eorge Bancroft’s History 
of the United States (o vols., 1884-188.^) still has a great reputation, 
though it IS altogether inadequate for the lolonial period. Richard 
Hildreth's History of the United States (0 vote., New York, 1849— 
1H52) is dry but accurate. John Andrew iXiyla’s English tn America 
(5 Vote., New York, 1882-1907) is valuable lor the 17th centurj’. 
Herbert L. Osgood’s American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century 
(3 vols., New York, 1904-1907) discusses the institutional lustory 
ol the period. John Fisk© has popularized the history of tlw times 
in a number of excellent works, some of them oi decided origmahty. 
Francis Parkman’s France and England in North America (12 volm, 
latest ed., Boston, 1898) is a clasbit on the lustory of Canada ami 
its relations with the British eolonn^s. William Kmgsforcl's 
of Canada (to vote., Toronto, 1887-1898), and Finri^ois Xavier 
Gameau's Histom du Canada (4 vols., Quebec, 1845-1852), may be 
cited as holding places of special authority. Justin Wir^r’s 
Christopher Columbus (Boston, 1891), Cartier to Trontenac (ibid., 
1804), and later volumes, arc cspt'cicilly valuable for the history of 
exploration, discovery and cartograpli}-. The American Nation 
(22 vote., New York, 1903-1907), a co operative history, edited by 
A. B. Hart, outhnc.s the political history of the country as a whole. 
ICclward Clianning's History of the United States (8 vote., New York, 
1903 sqq.), and Elroy McKendree Avery's History of the Umtsd 
S}ai'<i and Tl\ People (15 vols., Cleveland, Ohio, 1905 sqq,*) devote 
much space to the colonies and War of Independence, Sir George 
Otto 'J'revelyan's American Revolution (3 vote., London, 1899^ 
1904) IS a brilhant literary performance. Of special value is 
Lccky’s study of tlie same subject in his History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century (8 vote., London, 1878- i8yo). George Louis 
Beer’s British Colonial Poltrv, i7S4~-i7^S (New York, 190;^ anti 
Justin Harvey Smith's Om Strugffk for the FouritoMh CoLotwy 
(2 vola., New York, 1907) are vaFoabie monographs. The bio- 
graphy of the period is well rcpresenlod by the volumes of the 
“.American Slale.smen Series” (16 vote., Boston) and by Qttcfi 
special works as Samuel V. Well's J.ife and Public Services of Samuel 
Adams (3 vote., Boston. 1865); James KenriaU Hosmerfa Lijff of 
I'hnmas Hutchinson (Boston, 1896); Willdam. Garrott Brown's 
Life of Oliver Ellsworth (New York, 1905); B. J. Lossing’s Life and 
Times of Philip Srhmder (2 vote., New York, 1860-1873); andBayoi'd 
Tnckerrnan 's PhiUp Schuyler, Major-General m the Atne^eae 
Revolution (Now York, tqoit); George Washington Greene's Life 
of Naihanael Greene (3 vols., Boston, i867-r87r); aad WiHianr 
jolinson's Sketchies of the Life and Correspondence of Nathamael 
Greene (Charleston, 1822); Wilham Thompson Reed's Life and 
Correspondence of Geevge Reed (Philadelphia, 1870); Clwrles Jaiaief' 
wav Stilkfe'*? Life and Times of John Dickinson (Wiiladolphia, 1891) ; 
William Wirt Henry’s Patrick Henry (3 vote., New York, 18^); 
John Marshall's Life of Ge^orge Washington (5 vois., Philaxtelphi^ 
1804-1807); Charlemagne Tower's The Marquis de La^ Fayjdte in 
die American Revolution (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1695); Friedrich 
Kapp's l.ifo of Frederick Wilham von Steuben (New York, 18^), 
and nis Life, of John Kalb (New York, 1684). Moses Coit Ffyitr s 
• Literary History of the American Revolution (2 vote., New York, 
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1897) is of unique interest. Lorenxo Sabine's Biographical Sketches 
of Loyalists of the American Revolution (2 vols., Boston, 18O4), 
and Claude Halstead Van Tyne's The Loyalists tn the American 
Revolution (N('w York, 1902); Herbert Fncdcnwald’h Ihe Dcdaia- 
tion of Independence (New York, 1904), and John Hampden 
Hazelton'b The Declaration of Independence — Its History (New York, 
1906), are valuable s]>ecial studies. Many monographs embodying 
the latest researches in American history have appeared in the 
“Johns Hopkins University Studies," the “ (olumbi.i Univcrsily 
Studies," the *' Harvard Historical Studies," and among the publica- 
tions of the universitit-K of Wisconsin and Tennsvlvania. 'J he biblio 
graphy of American history receives adequate treatment 'in Justin 
^'niBod 9, Narrative and Critical History 0/ /Imrnra (8 vols., Boston, 
i88()-i88u); and m j. N, Larned’s Literature of Amenian History 
(Boston, iyo2). (H. L. O.) 

F. — The Strup^f^le for National Government, ipSj-i/80. 

77. The long struggle to secure the ratificiition of the Articles 
of Confederation had given time for careful consideration of 
the new scheme of government. Maryland's persistent crit icisni 
had prepared men to find defects in them. Conventions of 
New England states, pamphlets, and private corresyiondcnce 
had found flaws in the new plan; but a public trial of it v^is a 
nccessar)^ preliminary to getting rid of it. 'I’he efTorts of the 
individual states to maintain the war, the disposition of 
em'h state to magnify its own share in the result, the popular 
jealousy of a superior power, transferrijd now from parlia- 
ment to the central government, were enough to ensure the 
articles some lease of life. A real national government luul 
to he extorted through the "grinding necessities ot a reluctant 
people.” 

78. Congress and its committees had already begun to declare 
that it was impossible to carr>^ on a government cffK'i'mtly under 
the articles. Its expostulations were to he coni inued for several 
years before they were heard. In the meantime it did not 
neglect the great .subject which concerned the essence of naliim- 
ality — the western territory. Virginia had made a first offer 
to cede her claims, but it was not accepted. A ('ommitt<‘e of 
rongre.ss now made a report (1782) maintaining the validit; 
of the rights which New York had transferred to Congress; ar,d 

in the next year Virginia made an acceptable offi r. 
Her deed was accepted (March i, 1784); the other 
^q^imant states followed; and Congrc.ss, which 
was not autiiorized by the articles to hold or govern territoiy, 
became the sovereign of a tract of some 430,000 sq, m., 
covering all the country between the Atlantic tier of states 
and the Mississippi River from the British ; • sessions nearly 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

7Q. In this territory Congress had now on its hands the 
same question of colonial government in which the Brili.sh 1 
parliament had so signally failed. The manner in 
rorritor/ai Congrcss dealt U'ith it has made the United 

States' the .country that it is. 'fhe leading feature 
of its plaTi wiJi' V^[e erection, as rapidly as possible, of stales, 
similar in powet^'^q th^Tbriginal states. The power ot ( ongress 
over the temtorics was td be theoretically absolute, hot it was 
to be exerted m encouraging the dcN'clopmenl of thorough 
sclf-govemtnent, and in granting it as fast as the settlers should 
The Ordh l^comjc Capable of exercising it. Copied in siicceccl- 
amaceaf in^ W the organization of territories, and still 
' controlling the spirit of such acts, the ordinance of 
J787 (July 13, 1.787) is the foundation of almost everything 
which makes the -modern American system peculiar. 

80. The prehniituMfV plan of Congress was reported by a coni- 
mittee of which Thomas Jefferson {q.v.) was chaimiaii, and was 
ftijppted by Congress on llni 23rd of April 1784. It provided for 
the esrection of seventeen Jlates, north and south of the Ohio, with 
some odd names, such * as Sylvania, Asseniaipia, Metropotamia , 
Polvpotainia and PeliRipia. These stales were for ever to be a 
part of the United States, at^d to have republican governments. 

" After the yeartSoo there sliall be neither slavery nor involuntary' 
servitude in any of the said states, other than in the puni.shmonl 
of crimes whereof the party shall have been duly convicted." 
This provision, which represented Jefter.son's feeling on the subject, 
was lost for want of seven states in its favour, 

81. The hnal plan of 1787 was reportf*d by a committee of which 
Nathan Banc, of Massachusetts, was chairman. The prohibition 


of slavery was made perpetual, and a fugitive slave clause was 
added. The ordinance covered only the territory north of the 
Ohio, and provided for not less than three nor more than five 
:.triles. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Micliigan and Wisconsin have 
been the resultant stales. At first Congress w'as to appoint the 
governor, secretary, judges and militia generals, and the governor 
and judges were, until the organization of a legislature, to make 
laws subject to the veto of Congress. When the population 
reached 3000 free male adult inhabitants the territory was to have 
an assembly of its own, to consist of the governor, a le^slative 
council of five, selected by Congress from ten nominations by 
the lower house, and a lower house of representatives of one dele- 
gate for every 500 free male inhabitants.* This assembly was to 
choose a delegate to sil, but not to vote, m Congress, and was to 
make law'i not rqnignant to " the principles and articles " estab- 
lished and ileclared m the ordinance. These were as follows : the new 
stales or territories were to maintain freedom of worship, the 
beno'itr. of llic writ of habeas corpus, trial by jury, jiroportionate 
representation, bail, moderate fines and punishments, and the 
preservation of liberty, property and pnvate contracts ; they w^rc to 
encourage education and keep faith with the Indians ; they 'were 
to remain for ever a part of the United States ; and they were not 
to interfere with the di.sposal of the soil by the United State.s, or to 
tax tlie lands of lh<' United States, or to tax any citizen of the 
United Stale* for the use of the navigable waters leading into the 
Missi'-sjppi or St Lawn-nce rivers. These articles were to be un- 
alterable unless by mutual consent of a state and the United States. 
'I'Jie transformation of the territory^ with its limited govern- 
ment, into a strte, willi all the powers of an original state, was 
promised by Congress as soon as tiie population should reach 
()o,o()o free inhabitants, or, under et-rtain condit ons, before th'at 
time. 

82. The Constitution, which was adopted aliuoi-t immediately 
afterwards, jirovided merely (art. iv, § 3) that " Congress shall 
have jiovvcr to disj>ose of, and make all neeilful rules and regulations 
rcspectin*;, the territory or other projicrty belonging to the United 
States," and that " new states may be admitted by the Congress 
into this ITnion." (dpimons have varied as to the force of the 
ordinance of 1787. 'I'he southern school of wnters have been 
inclined to consider it ultra and void ; and they adduce the fact 
that the nev- Congress under the Constitution thought it nece.ssary 
to re-enact the ordinance (Aug 7, 1780), The opposite school have 
inclined to hold the Ordinance as still in force. Even as to the 
territorial jirovision of the Constitution, opimons have varied. 

83. In the interval of the settlement ot the territorial question 
tlie affairs of the " league of friendship/’ known as the United 
States, had been going from bad to worse, culminat- Dirticuithe 
ing in 1786. I’he publie debt amounted in 1783 oitbeCon~ 
to about $42,000,000, of w'hich $8,000,000 was M^ntioa. 
ow'ed abroad— in Holland, France and Spain. Congress had 
no pov or to levy taxes lor the payuaent of interest or principal; 
it could only make requisitions on the .states. In the fouf 
years ending in 1786 requisitions had been trade for $10,000,000, 
and the receipts from them had amounted to but one-fourth of 
what had been (‘ailed for. Even the interest on the debt v us 
falling into arrears, and the first instalment of the principal fell 
due in 1787. To pay this, and suliscqnent annual instalments of 
$1,000,000, was cpiite impossible. Robert Morris, the financier 
of the War of Independence, resigned in 1783 rather than " he 
the minister of injustice,'’ hoping thus to force upon the states 
the necessity of granting taxing po\*:ers to Congress. Washing- 
ton, on retiring from the command-in-chief, wrote a circular 
letter to the governors of all the states, urviny the necessity of 
granting to Congress some power to provide a national revenue. 
Congress (April 18, 1783) appealed to the states lor power to 
let^^ specific duties on certain enumerated articles, and 5 % 
on others. It v;as believed that with these duties and the 
requisitions, which were now to be met by internal taxation, 
$2,500,000 per annum could be raised. Some of the states 
ratified the proposal; olhtrs ratified it with modifications; 
others rrifcled it, or changed their votes; and it never received 
the rcci'ssan^ ratification of all the state.s. The obedience 
to the requisitions grew more lax. In 1786 a committee of 
Congress rq’jorted that any further reliance on requisitiorus 
would be “ dishonourable to the understandings of those v/ho 
entertain such confidence.” 

* When the total number should reach 23. the legislature itself 
was to have the power of regulating the number and proportion. 
Property qualifications werf> prescribed for electors, representatives 
and members of the council. 
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84. In the states the case was even worse. Some of them had 
been seduced into issuing paper currency in such profusion 

that they were almost bankrupt. Great Britain, 
StMtes, treat)^ of peace, had recognized the indepen- 

dence of the individual states, naming them in order; 
and her government followed the same system in all its inter- 
course with its late colonies. Its restrictive systejn was main- 
tained, and the states, vying with each other for commerce, 
could adopt no system of counteracting measures. Every 
possible burden was thus shifted to American commerce; and 
Congress could do nothing, for, though it asked for the power 
to regulate commerce for fifteen years, the states refused it. 
The decisions of the various state courts began to conflict, and 
there was no power to reconcile them or to prevent the conse- 
(^uences of the divergence. Several states, towards the end of 
this period, began to prepare or adopt systems of protection of 
domestic productions or manufactures, aimed at preventing com- 
petition by neighbouring states. The Tennessee settlers were 
in insurrection against the authorities of North Carolina; and 
the Kentucky settlers were disposed to cut loose from Virginia. 
Poverty, with the rigid execution of process for debt, drove the 
farmers of western Massachusetts into an insurrection (Shays’s 
Insurrection) which the state had much difficulty in suppressing; 
and Congress was so incompetent to aid Massachusetts that it 
was driven to the expedient of imagining an Indian War in that 
direction, in order to transfer troops thither. Congress itself 
was in danger of disappearance from the scene. 
Of Coiigrest. necessity for the votes of nine of the thirteen 
states for the passage of important measures made the absence 
of a state’s delegation quite as effective as a negative vote. 
Congress even had to make repeated appeals to obtain a 
quorum for the ratification of the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain. In 1784 Congress even broke up in disgust, and the 
French minister reported to his government — “ There is now in 
America no general government — neither Congress, nor president, 
nor head of anyone administrative department.” Everywhere 
there were symptoms of a dissolution of the Union. 

85. ('ongress was e\'idently incompetent to frame a new plan 

of national government; its members were too dependent on 
PropoBBis states, and would be recalled if they took part 

fora in framing anything stronger than the articles. 
CoaveatioB. The a convention of the states, independent 

of Congress, was in the minds and mouths of many; I’liomas 
Paine had suggested it as long ago as his Common Sense 
pamphlet ; “ Let a continental conference be held . . . to frame a 
continental charter . . . fixing the number and manner of choos 
ing members of Congress, members of assembly . . . drawing the 
line of business and jurisdiction between them.” To a people 
as fond of law and the forms of law as the Americans there was a 
difficulty in the way. The articles had provided that no change 
should be made in them but by the assent of every state legisla- 
ture. If the work of such a convention was to be subject to this 
rule, its success would be no greater than that of Congre.s.s ; if 
its plan was to be put into force on the ratification of less than 
the whole number of states, the step would be more or less 
revolutionar>'. In the end the latter course was taken, though 
not until every other expedient had failed; but the act of taking 
it showed the underlying consciousness that union, indepen- 
dence and nationality were now inextricably complicated, and 
that the thirl een had become one in some senses. 

86. The country drifted into a convention by a roundabout 
way. The navigation of Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac 
needed regulation; and the states of Maryland and Virginia, 
having plenary power in the matter, appointed delegates to 
arrange such rules. The delegates met (1785) at Alexandria, 
Va. (g.v.), and at Washington’s house, Mount Vernon ; Maryland, 
in adopting their report, proposed that Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware be asked to nominate commissioners, and 
Virginia went further and proposed a meeting of 

^ * commissioners from all the states to frame com- 

mercial regulations for the whole. The convention met (1786) 
at Annapolis, Maryland [q-v), but only five states were 
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represented, and their delegates adjourned, after recommending 
another convention at Philadelphia in May 1787. 

87. Congress had failed in its last resort — a proposal that the 
states should grant it the impost power alone; New York’s veto 
had put an end to this last hope. Confessing its 
helplessness, Congress approved the call for a second 
convention; twelve of the states (all but Rhode 

Island) chose delegates ; and the convention met at Philadelphia 
(May 25, 1787), with an abler body of men than had been seen 
in Congres.s since the first two continental congresses. Among 
others, Virginia sent Wasliington, James Madison, Edmund 
Randolph, George Mason and George Wythe; Pennsylvania; 
Franklin, Robert and Gouverneur Morris and James Wilson; 
Massachusetts: Rufus King, Elbridgc Gerry and Caleb Strong; 
Connecticut: William S. Johnson, Roger Sherman and Oliver 
Ellsworth; New York: Alexander Hamilton; New Jersey: 
William Paterson ; and South Carolina the two Pinckneys and 
John Rutledge. With hardly an exception the fifty -five 
delegates were clear-headed, moderate men, with positive 
views of their own and firm purpose, but with a willingness 
to compromise. 

88. Washington was chosen to preside, and the convention 
began the formation of a new Constitution, instead of proposing 
changes in the old one. Two parties were formed 

at once. The Virginia delegates offered a plan 
(see Randolph, Edmund), proposing a Congress, 
of two hou.ses, having power to legislate on national subjects, 
and to compel the states to fulfil their obligations. This is 
often spoken of as a “ national ” plan, but very improperly. 
It was a ” large state ” plan, proposed by those states which had 
or hoped for a large population. It meant to base represen- 
tation in both houses on population, so that the large states 
could control both of them, and it left the appointment of the 
president or other executive and the Federal judges to Congress 
—so that the whole administration of the new government 
would fall under large-state control. On behalf of 
the “ small states ” Paterson of New Jersey brought 
in another plan.‘ It continued the old Confederation, 
with Its single house and equal state vote, but added the power 
to regulate commerce and raise a revenue, and to compel the 
states to obey requisitions. The large states had a general 
majority of six to five, but the constant dropping off of one or 
more votes, on minor features, from their side to that of the small 
states prevented the hasty adoption of any radical measures, 
Nevertheless, the final collision could noi be evaded; the basis 
of the two plans was in the (juestion of one or two houses, of 
equal or proportionate state votes, of large-state supremacy or 
of state equality. In July the large states began to show a 
disposition to force their plan through, and the small states 
be^n to threaten a concerted withdrawal from the convention. 

89. The Connecticut delegates, from their first appearance 
in the convention, had favoured a compromise. They had been 
trained under the New England system, in which 

the assemblies were made up of two houses, one 
representing the people of the whole state, according 
to population, and the other giving an equal representation to 
the towns. They proposed that the new Congress should be 
made up of two houses, one representing the states in proportion 
to their population, the other giving an equal vote to each state. 
At a deadlock the convention referred the proposition to a 
committee, and it reported in favour of the Connecticut com- 
promise, Connecticut had been voting in the large-state list, 
and the votes of her delegates could not be spared from their 
slender majority ; now another of the large states, North Carolina, 
came over to Connecticut’s proposal, and it was adopted. 
Thus the first ^eat struggle of the convention resulted in a 
compromise, which took shape in the peculiar feature of the 
constitution, the Senate. 

90. The small states were still anxious, in every new question, 
to throw as much power as possible into the hands of their 

^ A third plan was introduced by Charles Pinckney; for a dis- 
cussion of this plan see the separate article on Pincknky. 
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Senaie; and tisat .body X\m ob- 
tained its pow£!r to act as an icscecutive council as a restraint 
ThtWotk '®a ithe president in appointments and treaties. 
oi me This was the only Bunnval of the first alignment 
Coaveatiott. Qf purtuss; but new divisions arose on almost every 
proposal introduced. I’he eketion of the president was given 
at various times to Congress and to electors chosen by the 
state legislatures; and the final mode of choice, by electors 
chosen by the states^ was settled only two weeks before the end 
ol the convention, the oftice of vice-president coming in with ii. 
The opponents and supporters of the slave trade compromised 
by agreeing not to prohibit it for twenty years. Another com- 
promi.se included three-fifths of the slaves in enumerating 
[lopulation for representation. This provision gave the slave- 
lioldcrs abnormal power os the number of slaves increased. 

91. Any cxplanalion of the system introduced by the Constitution 
mtt’st start with th<‘ historical fact that, while the national f^overn- 
ment was practically suapetKled, from 177(1 until 17^9, the only 
jiuwer to which political prniicfijes laid been given by the jieoiile 
was Uie stntes, and that the slate legislatures weie, when tlu- 
convention met, politically ommp<jtcnt, with the exception of the 
lew limitations imiiosed on them by the early state constitu- 
tions. The gencjral ruie, then, is tliat the Federal govcrimient 
has only the powers j^ranted to it by the Fedeial Const ituUon, 
while tlie state has idl governmeiilLd powers not forbidden to it liy 
tlie state or the Fedei'dl I'onstil iition. Hiit th<' plitase deiiinng the 
I’Vderal gavennnenl’s ptm'crs is no longer “ exprossly giaiited, " 
as in the Articles of Couiederation, but merely “ granted,'’ so that 
|)mvers necessary to the execution ol granted pviwers belong to the 
Federal govermiient, even though not directly named ni the Con 
stitutiun. This qnc'stion of the inti'rprctation or “ construction ” 
of the Constitution is at the bottom ol real national politics m the 
United States : the minimizmg parties have sought to hold the 
Federal govermiient to a strut construction ol granted j)owei.s, 
wluie then opponents have soug.ht to widen those iiowers by a 
broad consti action of tln-in. The stnct-conslruclion parties, when 
they havT comt' into power, have I'fgnlariv adoiUcd tlie practice ol 
their o|;])nnenth, so that construction lias pretty steadily broadened. 

92. J-'opular sovereignty, then, is the basis ol the American 
systeni. But it doe.s not, as does the British systun, choose it-. 

li-gisiative body and leave unUinited poweis to il. 

11 makes its ‘‘ Constitution ” the pemmueiil medium 
Mt tution. orders or piohibitions to ^1 branche.s of th<‘ 

Federal goveiTinient and to mau\' branches of the stale govorn- 
mciits : tiiey imist do wlial the Cunstitutiuii directs and leave 
undone what il lorbids. The people, Ihereloie, are ct>utmnal]v 
laying their commands on their governments ; and tliey hnv'c 
instil tiled a .system oi Federal courts to ensure obedience io their 
commands. A Bnlish court must olwy the act ol parliament ; 
the American court is bound and .sworn to obey the Constitution 
first, and tlie act of Congress or oi the stale legislature only 
so far as it is warranted by the Constitution. But the American 
court does not deal diteclly with the act in (jnestion ; it deals with 
individuais who have a suit before it. One of these individuals 
relies on an act ot Congress or of a .state legislature ; tlie act thus 
tomes before the court lur rxaunnalioii , and it su]>j)Oiis ih(' .ict 
or disregards it as “ unconstitutional," or in violation of the (ron 
stitution. 'Tf rh^'.oouit is one of high rank or reputation, or one 
to •which Q, dcdwjoaihay bg appealed, as the United Status Supretm- 
Coiuit, otilTei' ctmrto foHo^t;he precedent, and the law falls to the 
ground. The couri dioefitiot come into direct conflict v\’ith the legis 
laUve b«dy;*and, wdu‘.rc decision would be apt to proHuce such 
a.coQllkt, tfic.'pr^ttice has been for the court to regard the matter 
as a “ politKial question " and refu.se to consider it. 

03. The ipreAmbld' .states that “ wc, the people of tlic United 
States," ostabli^h.Ant^ ordain the Constitution. Fvents havx '^hown 
that* It was tj^'^pAople of the whole Ibiited Stales that established 
the Constitution, but the people of 1787 seem to have inclined 
to the belief fhat it' was the penjih' of each slate tor itself. Thi.s 
belut was never chauged m the South , and m i8{)i the jieople of 
that section beheVed tliat the ordinances f)f .secession were merely 
a rgpeal of the cnact^g clause by the power w^hich had passed it . 
the pco]>lf of 'the i^fcate. An account of the form of government 
* etobliahed by^the ‘Ooflstttution appears elseWhcre (see United 
!^T3tT»€,: CoHstii^utwn atid 

94. The Constitution's heading difference from the Confederation is 
that it gives the national government power over individuals. The 
- l^edcral courts are the principal agent in secuiing this 
'rtBBUtttl Jpqwer ; witliotit them, the Coiastitution might 
* t’^yily have been as dismal a failure as the Confederation. 

^ It has also been a most important agent in securing to the 

national governmant its .suprmnacy over the states. ‘Prom this proint 
of view'the mwt impoftant provision of thoC-onsrtitution is the grant 
oi I jurisdiction to FlWiemi courts m cases inveriving the construc- 
tion of the Constitution or of laws or treaties made uader.it. The 


125th section of the Judiciary Act of 1 789 permitted any Supreme Court 
ju.stice to grant a writ of error to a state court in a case in which the 
constitutionality of a Fcdeial law or treaty bad been denied, or m 
which a state Uiw objeeted to as in violation of the Fedei'al Constitu- 
tion liad been maintained. In such cases the tlcleatcd parly had 
the right to carry the “ Federal question " to the Federal courts. 
It was not until i8io that tlie Federal courts undertook to exercise 
this pow'fT ; it raised a storm of opposition, but il was maintained, 
and has made the Constitunon what it ])tofes ed to be — “the 
supreme taw of the huicl." Treason W'as restricted 
to the act ol levying war against the United States, Treason. 
01 ol adhering to their cnexmos, giving them aid and coinioit, 
The states, however, have always asserted their powci to jmiiish 
for treason against them individually. It has never been iuliv 
maintained in practice ; but the theory had its eltect m Mw 
secession period. 

95. The system of the United States is almost the only nation , 
system, m active and successful operation, as to wdiicli the exaci 
location of the sovereignty is still a mooted question. 

The contention of the Calhoun school— tliat the separate 
states were sovereign before and after the adoption of 
the Coastitution, that tlie Union was purely voluntary, and that the 
whole people, or 'the people of all the otlier stales, had no right to main- 
tain or entorce the I’uum against any state— has been ended by the 
(.ivil "War. But that did not decide the location of the sovereignty. 
The prevalent opinion is still that first formulated by Madi.son : 
that the states were sovereign before 1789; that they then gave qj) 
a part of their sovereignty to the Federal go\ crnmeiit, that the Union 
: and the Constitution w'cre the work of the states, not of the whole 
people; and that reserved powers are reserved to the people of the 
states, not to tlie wdiole people. 'J he u,se ot the bald phrase “ reuerved 
to the people," nut to the people of the several slates, in the loth 
amendment, seems to argue au underlying consciousness, even in 
1789, that the wdiolc people of the United Stales already a 
political power (juite distmct from the .states, or the jieople of llie 
.states ; and the tendency of later opinion is in this direction, 
llic lastnction in .state lines seems to be a self-imposed limi- 
tation by the national people, which it might remove, as in 1789, 
if an emergency should make it lucessary. 

96. By whatever sovereignty tin' Con.stitution was framed and 
imjiosed, it was meant only as a scheme in outline, to be jilted up 
afterwards, and from Unu to time, by legislation, 'khe 

idea is most plainly carried out m the Federal lusticiary : ^ ^ 
the Constitution only directs that there slmll be a 
SupmueConrt, and niarks oul the general jurisdiction of lUI Ihecourts, 
leaving ( ongress, umier the restnction ni the jiresident's veto j)Ower, 
to build ui> Ihc system of courts which siiall best carry oul tlie design 
of the Constitution. But the .same idea is visible in every dei)artmc'ut, 
and it has earned the Constitution safely through a century w'hich 
has radically altered every other civilized government. It has 
combined elasticity with the limitations necessary to make democmtic 
government successful over a va.sl -leiTitury, having infinitely diveisc* 
interests, and needing, more than almost anything else, i»os.itiM‘ 
opportunities for sober second thought by the people. A sudden 
ifvohition of popular thought or leehng is enough to change the 
House of Fcpresentativcs trom top to bottom; it must continue lor 
sevtival years before* it can make a radical change m the Senate, and 
for years longei before it can carry this change through the judiriar}*, 
.vliicli holds for life; and all these changes must take place before the 
full ettects upon the laws or Constitution are accomplished. But 
minor changes are reached m the meantime easily and naturally m 
the course ol leguslation. 'I he members of the convention ol 1787 
showed their wisdom most plainly in not trying to do too much; if 
they had done more they would have done f.ir less. 

97. The convention adjourned on the lytli of September 1787, 
having adopted the ('onstitution. Its last step was a resolution 
that the Con.stitution be sent to the Congress of the 
Confederation, with the reeonimendation that it be 
submitted to conventions elected by the people 

of eacli state for ratification or rejection; that, if nine state.s 
should ratify it, Congress should appoint days for the popular 
(’lection of electors, and that then the new C^ongress and 
pre.sident should, “ wiUwut delay, proceed to execute this 
Con.stituti on.” Congress resolved that the report of the con- 
vention be sent to the several legislatures, to be submitted 
to conventions ; and this >vas all the approval the Consti- 
tution ever received from Congress. Both Congress and the 
convention were careful not to C 3 (pen the dangerous question, 
How was a government which was not to be dianged but by 
the legislatures of all the slates to be entirely supplanted by 
a different system through the approval of conventionB in 
three-fourths of them ? They left such questions to be opened, 
if at all, in the less public forum of the legislatures. 

<98. Before the end of the year Delaware, Pennsylvania and 
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New Jersey had ratified; and Georgia, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts followed durmg the first two months of 1788. Thus far 
p§dernnMtt Strong opposition had been in Massa- 

aadAati^ chusetts, a “ large state.” In it the struggle began 
PederuUsiM. between tlw friends and the opponents of the 
(’onslitution, with its introduction of a strong Federal power; 
and it raged in the conventions, legislatures, newspapers and 
pamphlets. In a classic serus of papers, the Federalisl^ 
Alexander Hamilton, with the assistance of James Madison and 
John Jay, explained the new Constitution and defended it. As 
it wus written before the Constitution went into force, it speaks 
much for the ability of its writers that it has pas.sed into a 
standard textbook of American constitutional law. 

()(). The seventh and eighth states— Maryland and Soutli 
('arolina — rathied in April and Mav t 7H<S ; and, while the con- 
ventions of Virginia and New York were still wrang- 
Ratlfica- over the great (piestion, the ninth .state, New 

Hampshire, ratified, and the Constitution passed nut 
ol theory into fact. The Anti-Federalists of the Virginia and 
New York eonventions offered conditional ratificatinns ot ail 
sorts; hut the Federalists stubbornly i-efuscd to consider them, 
and at last, by very slender majorities, the.se two states ratified 
North Carolina refused to ratify the Constitution, and m Rhode 
Island it was referred to the several towns instead of to a con- 
vention and was rejected by an oveiw helming majority, the 
1^'ederalists, who advocated the calling of a convention, retrain- 
ing Irom voting 14s)- C'ongress named the first Wednesday 
ol' January 1789 as the day for the choice of electors, the first 
Wednesday in February for the choice of president and 
’ vice presidetu , and the first Wednesday in March 
luaugurn^ for the inauguration of the new Government, at 
New York C ity. Tlic last date fell on the 4th of 
March, which has been the limit of each president's term since 
that time. 

100. When the votes ol the elei’tors were counted before 

C'ongress, it was found that Washington had been unanimously 
Pallofthe president, and that Jolm Adams, standing 

Confedeca- next on the list, was vice-president. Long betorc 
t4oa, the inauguration the ('ongn ss of the Confederation 

had expired of men- inanitmn; its attendance simply ran down 
until (Oct. 21, lyS;;) its record ceased, and the Ihnted States 
got on without any national government for nearly six months. 
The struggle for nationalitx' had been succc.ssful, and the old 
order faded out of existenee. 

101. The first census (1700) followed so closely upon the 
inauguration of the Constitution that the country may fairly 1 h' 
said to have had a population of nearly four millions in 1780. 
Slavery tn Something over lialf a million of these were .slaves, ol 
the Uttltdd African birth or blood. Slavery of this sort liad taken 
statee. root in almost all the colonies, its original establish- 
ment being everywhere by custom. When the custom had been 
sulTiciently established statutes caime in to regulate a relation 
already existing. But it is not true, as the Bred Scott decision 
held long afterwairds (S 240), that the belief that slaves were 
chattels simply, things, not persons, held good at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution. I’inics had changed somewhat. 
The peculiar language ol the Constitution itsell, describing a 
slave as a “ person held to service or labour, ’ under the laws ol 
any state, puts the general feeling exactly : Slaves were persons 
from whom the laws of some of the states withheld jiersonal 
rights for the time. In accordance with this feeling most of the 
Northern states were on the high road towards abolition of 

slavery. Vermont had never allowed it. In Massa- 
AholHion itt ebusetts it was swept out by a -summary court 
the North, ^bat it was irreconcilable with the new state 

Constitution. Other states soon began systems ol gradual 
abolition, which finally extinguished slavery north of Maryland, 
but so gradually that there were still 18 apprentices for life in 
New Jersey in i860, the last remnants of the former slave system, 
in the new states north, of the Ohio slavery was prohibited by the 
ordinance of 1787 q6), and the i prohibition was maintained in 

s^ite of many attempts to get rid of it and introduce slavery. 
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102. The sentiment of thinking men in the South waa exactly 
the s^ne, or in .some cases more bitter from their personal 
entanglement with the system. Jefferson’s language 
as to slavery is irreconcilW^le with the chattel notion ; 
no abolitionist agitator ever used warmer language 
than he as to the evils of slavery; and the expreseion, “ our 
brethren," used by him of tlic slaves, is conclusive. Washing- 
ton, George Mason and other Southern men were almost as 'warm 
against slavery as Jefferson, and there were societies for the 
abolition of slavery in the South. In the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1787 the strongest opposition to an extension of the 
period of non-interference with the slave trade from j8oo to 1808 
came from Virginia, whereas every one oi the New England 
states, in which the trade was an important source of profit, 
voted for lliis extension. No tliinking man could face with 
equanimity the future problem ot holding a separate race ol 
millions in slavery, i.ike most shm* kiws, the laws of the 
Southern states were liarsh : rights were almost absolutely with- 
held from the slaxc, and punishments of the severest kind were 
legal; but the exei'ulion ol the system was milder than its legal 
pos.sibihties might lead one to imagine. The country was as yet 
so completely ugriciiltural that Southern slavery kept all the 
patriarchal iealurc.s possible to such a s\'stem. 

10^;. Indeed, iiie whole countr) was almost exclusively agri- 
cultural, and, m spile ol every effort to encourage manufac- 
tures by sUtc bounties, they formed the meagrest 
clement in the national production. Connecticut, commeroo * 
which now teems with manufactures, was just begin- aod tuamf 
iiing the production of tinware and clocks; Rhode 
Island and Massachu-setts were: just beginning to work in 
cotton from models of jennies and Arkwright machinery 
surreptitiously obtained irom England; and otiier states, 
beyond local manufactures of paper, glass and iron, were almost 
oniirely agncnltural, or were engaged in industries directly 
dependent, on agriculture. Commerce was dependent on agri- 
culture for export and manulactured imports were enough to 
drown out every oilier form. 

104. There were but five cities in the United States having a 
population ot more than 10,000 — New York (33,000), Phila- 
delphia (28,500), Boston (18,000), Charleston (16.000) ^ 

and Biiltimorx^ (13,000). The population of the 
city of New York is now greater ihtm that of tiic 
original thirteen states in 1700; the state of New York has now 
about twice ns many inhabitants as the thirteen hod in 1790; 
and the new slates of Ohio and Illinois, which liad liardly any 
white inhabitants in I78l^ have each a larger population than the 
whole thirteen t hen had . Imports have swollen from $23,000,000 
to $1,475,612,580 (iQoo); exports from $20,000,000 to 
$1,728,203,271 (190Q), since 1790. The revenues of the new 
gc^vernmenl in 1790 were $4,000,000; the expenditures, exclud 
ing interest on the public debt, but $1,000,000; now bo(th 
tire revenues and the expenditures are about $1,000,000,000. 
It is not easy for the modern American to realize the poverty 
and weakness of his country at the inauguration of the new 
system of government, however he may realize the simpHtlty of 
the daily life of its people. 

105. Outside the cities communication was slow. Ocue stage 
a week was enough lor the connexion between the great citiea; 
and communicAition elsewhere depended on private 
conveyance. I’he western settlements w^ere just 
beginning to make the question more serious. Enterprising 
land companies were the moving force which had impelled the 
passage of the ordinance of 1787 ; and the first column of their 
settlers was pouring into Ohio and forming connexion -with their 
predece.ssors in Kentucky and Tennessee. Marietta and Cin- 
cinnati had been founded. But the intending settlers were 
obliged to make the journey down the Ohio river fromiPittsbiarg 
in billet-proof flat-boats, for protection agam,st the 'Indians, 
and the return trip depended on the use of oars. For more 
than twenty years these flat-boats were the chief means ofTivcr 
commerce in the We^t ; and in the longer trips, a* to New Orleans, 
the boats were generally broken up at the end and sdld for lumber, 
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the crew making the trip home on foot or on horseback. John 
E'itch and others were already experimenting on what was soon 
to be the steamboat; but the statesman of 1780^ looking at 
the task oi keeping under one government a country of such 
distances, with such difficulties of commimico-tion, may be 
pardoned for having felt anxiety as to the future. To almost 
all thinking men of the time the Constitution was an experiment, 
and the unity of the new nation a subject for ver^' serious doubt. 

106. The comparative isolation of the people everywhere, the 
lack of books, the poverty of the schools and newspapers, w'ere 
Literature influences which worked strongly against any 

pronounced literary development. Poems, essays 
and paintings were feeble imitations of I'iuropean models; 
history was annalistir-, if anything; and the drama hardly 
existed. In two points the Americans were strong, and had done 
good work. Such men as jonalhaii Edwards had excelled in 
variou.s departments of theology, and American preat hing harl 
reached 0 high degree of quality and influence; and, in the Ime 
of politics, the American .state fxipevs rank among the very best 
of their kind. Ha\’ing a very clear perception oi their political 
pur[)()seii, and having been restricted in study and reading to the 
great masters of pure and vigorous English, and particular!}' 
to the Emgllsh translators of the P-ible, the y^mcrican leaders 
(’aine to their work with an English style which could hardly have 
been improved. The writings of 1 ^’ranklin, Washington, the 
Adamses, Hamilton, Jefferson. Madison, Jay and others show the 
secret of their strength in every page. Much the same reasons, 
with the influences of democracy, brought oratory as represented 
by Patrick Henry, h'ishcr Ames. John Randolph and others, to a 
point not very lar below the mark afterwards r( at'hed by Daniel 
Webster. The effect of these tacts on the subsequent develop- 
ment of the countr) is not often estimaled at its lull value. All 
through an immigration of every language and dialect under 
heiiven the English language has been protccto<i in its supremacy 
by the necessity of going back to the “ fathers of the republic ” 
for the first, and often the complete, statement of principles in 
ever)’ great political struggle, so(Ma! problem or lawsuit. 

107. 'I hc cession of llie “ North-West Territory ” by Virginia 
and New York had been followed up by similar cessions by 

Ma.ssachuseUs (1 785), Connecticut (1786) and South 
^atii^iat (^787)* North (Carolina did not cede 

Tennessee until early in 1 700, nor Georgia her western 
claims until 1802. Settlement in all these region.s was still very 
sparse. The centres of \^estern .settlement, in Tennessee and 
Kentucky, had become more firmly established, and a new one, 
in Ohio, had just been begun. The whole western limits of settle- 
ment of the old thirteen staie.s had moved much nearer their 
present Inaindaries ; and the acquisition of the western title, with 
the liberal policy of organization and government which had been 
begun, was to Jiave its first clear effects during the first decade of 
the new government, ► Almost the only obstacle to its earlier 
success beat tjjie doubts as to the attitude which the Spanish 
authorities, fit Nev^^QrlcJfrfTs and Madrid, would take towards the 
. »ii€w settlement^. They had already asserted a claim 
ala^Ri^r] Mi.ssissippi was an exclusively Spanish stream 

from its mouth up to the Yazoo, and that no American 
boat should be allo.w^d to .sail on this part of it. To the western 
settler the A*ll<Jg;hahies and bad roads were enough te cut him off 
from any other way' to a market than down the Mississippi; 
and it was not easy to restrain him from a forcible defiance of the 
Spanish claim. • The northern states were willing to allow the 
Spanish claim for a j)eriod of years in return for a commercial 
^treaty; the southern states and the western settlers protested 
angrily; and once more the spectre of dissolution appeared, not 
to be laid ^ain until the new government had made a treaty 
with‘Spain in 1705 (see Pinckney, Thomas), securing common 
navigation of the Mississippi. 

108. Contemporary authorities agree that a marked change 

had ‘come over the people since 1775, and few of 
CoudMoma. think the change one for the better. 

Many attribute it to the looseness of manners and 
morals introduced b)^ the French and British soldiers; others to 


the general effects of war; a few, Tories all, to the demoralizing 
effects of rebellion. The successful establishment of nationality 
would be enough to explain most of it; and if we remember that 
the new nation had secured its title to a vast western territory, 
of unknown but rich capacitie.s, which it was now moving to 
reduce to posse.ssion by emigration, it would seem far more 
strange if the social conditions had not been somewhat disturbed. 

G . — The Development of Demoaacy, ij 8 g~i 8 oi, 

109. All the tendencies of political institutions in the United 
States had certainly been towards democracy; but it cannot be 
said that ihc leading men were hearty or unanimous Democracy 
in their agreement with this tendency. Not a kyv lathe United 
of them were pronounced republicans even before 
1775, but the mass of them had no great objections to a mon- 
archical form of gf)vernment until the war-spirit had converted 
them. The Declaration of Independence had been directed 
rather against ihe king than against a king. Even after popular 
sovereignty had pronounced against a king, class spirit was for 
some time a fair substitute for aristocracy. As often happens, 
democracy at least thought of a (’aesar when it apprehended 
cla.ss control, (‘ertain discontented officers of the continental 
army proposed to Washington that he become king, but be 
promptly and indignantly put the offer by. The suggestion of 
a return to monarchy in some form, as a possible road out of 
the confusion of the Confederation, occurs in the correspondence 
of some of the leading mi'n; and while the convention of 1787 
was I’olding its .secret sessions a rumour went out that it had 
decided to offer a crowm to an JCngli.sh prince. 

no. 'Fhe state constitutions wTre democratic, except for 
property or other restrictions on the right of suffrage, or pro- 
visions carefully designed to keep the control of at lea.st one 
house of the state legislaiure “ in the hands of property,” The 
P>deral Constitution was so drawm that it would have lent itself 
kindly cither to da.ss control or to democracy. 'I'hc electoral 
system of choosing the president and viee-pn-sidcnt was altogether 
anti-democratic, though dcanocracy has conquered it ; not an 
elector, since 1796, has disobeyed the purely moral claim 
of his parly to control his choice. Since the Senate was to be 
chosen by the .stale legislatures, ” property, if it could retain its 
influeni'c in those bodies, ('ould control at least one house of 
Congress, 'rhe que.stion w'hothcr tiic Constitution was to have a 
democratic or an anti-demoeratic nterpretation was to be setiled 
in the next twelve years. 

111. The states wcie a strong factor in the fmni .settlement, Ironi 
the fact thar the Constitution had left to them the* control of lh(' 
elective Irancliise : they were to make its conditions 

wdiat each of them saw fit. Religious tests for the right of oi 

siittrage had been quite common in the colonies; property J®®^'*'*'** 
test.s w'ere almost universal. The former disappeared 
nhortly after the War of Independence; the latter survived in some 
of the states far into the constitutional period. But the desire to 
attract immigration w’as always a strong impelling force to induce 
states, especially frontier states, to malie the acquisition of full 
citizenship and political rights as easy and rapid as jioseible. This 
force was not so strong at first as it was after the great stream ol 
immigration began about 1848, but it was enough to tend constant 1\ 
to the development of democracy In later times when state laws allow 
the immigrant to vote even before the perioa assigned by J^’edcral 
law’s allow’s liim to become a naturalized citizen, there have l>et n 
demands lor ihe modification of the ultra state democracy; but no 
such danger was apprehended in the first decade. 

1 1 2. The Anti-Federalists had been a political party, but a 
party with but one principle. The absolute failure of that 
principle deprived the party of all cohesion; and the - 
Federalists controlled the first two Congresses almost tlo^We 
entirely. Their pronounced ability was shown in New 
their organizing measures, which still govern the Oovera- 
American system very largely. The departments 

of state, of the treasury, of war, of justice, and of the po.st office 
were rapidly and successfully organized ; acts were passed for the 
regulation of seamen, commerce, tonnage duties, lighthouses, 
intercourse with the Indians, territories, and the militia; a 
national capital was selected; a national bank was chartered; the 
national debt wa.s funded, and the state debts were assumed as 
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New Jersey had ratified; and Georgia, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts followed durmg the first two months of 1788. Thus far 
p§dernnMtt Strong opposition had been in Massa- 

aadAati^ chusetts, a “ large state.” In it the struggle began 
PederuUsiM. between tlw friends and the opponents of the 
(’onslitution, with its introduction of a strong Federal power; 
and it raged in the conventions, legislatures, newspapers and 
pamphlets. In a classic serus of papers, the Federalisl^ 
Alexander Hamilton, with the assistance of James Madison and 
John Jay, explained the new Constitution and defended it. As 
it wus written before the Constitution went into force, it speaks 
much for the ability of its writers that it has pas.sed into a 
standard textbook of American constitutional law. 

()(). The seventh and eighth states— Maryland and Soutli 
('arolina — rathied in April and Mav t 7H<S ; and, while the con- 
ventions of Virginia and New York were still wrang- 
Ratlfica- over the great (piestion, the ninth .state, New 

Hampshire, ratified, and the Constitution passed nut 
ol theory into fact. The Anti-Federalists of the Virginia and 
New York eonventions offered conditional ratificatinns ot ail 
sorts; hut the Federalists stubbornly i-efuscd to consider them, 
and at last, by very slender majorities, the.se two states ratified 
North Carolina refused to ratify the Constitution, and m Rhode 
Island it was referred to the several towns instead of to a con- 
vention and was rejected by an oveiw helming majority, the 
1^'ederalists, who advocated the calling of a convention, retrain- 
ing Irom voting 14s)- C'ongress named the first Wednesday 
ol' January 1789 as the day for the choice of electors, the first 
Wednesday in February for the choice of president and 
’ vice presidetu , and the first Wednesday in March 
luaugurn^ for the inauguration of the new Government, at 
New York C ity. Tlic last date fell on the 4th of 
March, which has been the limit of each president's term since 
that time. 

100. When the votes ol the elei’tors were counted before 

C'ongress, it was found that Washington had been unanimously 
Pallofthe president, and that Jolm Adams, standing 

Confedeca- next on the list, was vice-president. Long betorc 
t4oa, the inauguration the ('ongn ss of the Confederation 

had expired of men- inanitmn; its attendance simply ran down 
until (Oct. 21, lyS;;) its record ceased, and the Ihnted States 
got on without any national government for nearly six months. 
The struggle for nationalitx' had been succc.ssful, and the old 
order faded out of existenee. 

101. The first census (1700) followed so closely upon the 
inauguration of the Constitution that the country may fairly 1 h' 
said to have had a population of nearly four millions in 1780. 
Slavery tn Something over lialf a million of these were .slaves, ol 
the Uttltdd African birth or blood. Slavery of this sort liad taken 
statee. root in almost all the colonies, its original establish- 
ment being everywhere by custom. When the custom had been 
sulTiciently established statutes caime in to regulate a relation 
already existing. But it is not true, as the Bred Scott decision 
held long afterwairds (S 240), that the belief that slaves were 
chattels simply, things, not persons, held good at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution. I’inics had changed somewhat. 
The peculiar language ol the Constitution itsell, describing a 
slave as a “ person held to service or labour, ’ under the laws ol 
any state, puts the general feeling exactly : Slaves were persons 
from whom the laws of some of the states withheld jiersonal 
rights for the time. In accordance with this feeling most of the 
Northern states were on the high road towards abolition of 

slavery. Vermont had never allowed it. In Massa- 
AholHion itt ebusetts it was swept out by a -summary court 
the North, ^bat it was irreconcilable with the new state 

Constitution. Other states soon began systems ol gradual 
abolition, which finally extinguished slavery north of Maryland, 
but so gradually that there were still 18 apprentices for life in 
New Jersey in i860, the last remnants of the former slave system, 
in the new states north, of the Ohio slavery was prohibited by the 
ordinance of 1787 q6), and the i prohibition was maintained in 

s^ite of many attempts to get rid of it and introduce slavery. 
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102. The sentiment of thinking men in the South waa exactly 
the s^ne, or in .some cases more bitter from their personal 
entanglement with the system. Jefferson’s language 
as to slavery is irreconcilW^le with the chattel notion ; 
no abolitionist agitator ever used warmer language 
than he as to the evils of slavery; and the expreseion, “ our 
brethren," used by him of tlic slaves, is conclusive. Washing- 
ton, George Mason and other Southern men were almost as 'warm 
against slavery as Jefferson, and there were societies for the 
abolition of slavery in the South. In the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1787 the strongest opposition to an extension of the 
period of non-interference with the slave trade from j8oo to 1808 
came from Virginia, whereas every one oi the New England 
states, in which the trade was an important source of profit, 
voted for lliis extension. No tliinking man could face with 
equanimity the future problem ot holding a separate race ol 
millions in slavery, i.ike most shm* kiws, the laws of the 
Southern states were liarsh : rights were almost absolutely with- 
held from the slaxc, and punishments of the severest kind were 
legal; but the exei'ulion ol the system was milder than its legal 
pos.sibihties might lead one to imagine. The country was as yet 
so completely ugriciiltural that Southern slavery kept all the 
patriarchal iealurc.s possible to such a s\'stem. 

10^;. Indeed, iiie whole countr) was almost exclusively agri- 
cultural, and, m spile ol every effort to encourage manufac- 
tures by sUtc bounties, they formed the meagrest 
clement in the national production. Connecticut, commeroo * 
which now teems with manufactures, was just begin- aod tuamf 
iiing the production of tinware and clocks; Rhode 
Island and Massachu-setts were: just beginning to work in 
cotton from models of jennies and Arkwright machinery 
surreptitiously obtained irom England; and otiier states, 
beyond local manufactures of paper, glass and iron, were almost 
oniirely agncnltural, or were engaged in industries directly 
dependent, on agriculture. Commerce was dependent on agri- 
culture for export and manulactured imports were enough to 
drown out every oilier form. 

104. There were but five cities in the United States having a 
population ot more than 10,000 — New York (33,000), Phila- 
delphia (28,500), Boston (18,000), Charleston (16.000) ^ 

and Biiltimorx^ (13,000). The population of the 
city of New York is now greater ihtm that of tiic 
original thirteen states in 1700; the state of New York has now 
about twice ns many inhabitants as the thirteen hod in 1790; 
and the new slates of Ohio and Illinois, which liad liardly any 
white inhabitants in I78l^ have each a larger population than the 
whole thirteen t hen had . Imports have swollen from $23,000,000 
to $1,475,612,580 (iQoo); exports from $20,000,000 to 
$1,728,203,271 (190Q), since 1790. The revenues of the new 
gc^vernmenl in 1790 were $4,000,000; the expenditures, exclud 
ing interest on the public debt, but $1,000,000; now bo(th 
tire revenues and the expenditures are about $1,000,000,000. 
It is not easy for the modern American to realize the poverty 
and weakness of his country at the inauguration of the new 
system of government, however he may realize the simpHtlty of 
the daily life of its people. 

105. Outside the cities communication was slow. Ocue stage 
a week was enough lor the connexion between the great citiea; 
and communicAition elsewhere depended on private 
conveyance. I’he western settlements w^ere just 
beginning to make the question more serious. Enterprising 
land companies were the moving force which had impelled the 
passage of the ordinance of 1787 ; and the first column of their 
settlers was pouring into Ohio and forming connexion -with their 
predece.ssors in Kentucky and Tennessee. Marietta and Cin- 
cinnati had been founded. But the intending settlers were 
obliged to make the journey down the Ohio river fromiPittsbiarg 
in billet-proof flat-boats, for protection agam,st the 'Indians, 
and the return trip depended on the use of oars. For more 
than twenty years these flat-boats were the chief means ofTivcr 
commerce in the We^t ; and in the longer trips, a* to New Orleans, 
the boats were generally broken up at the end and sdld for lumber, 
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still is, the official title of the party. There was no party opposi- 
tion, however, to the n-eJertion of Washington in 1792, or to the 
admission ot Vermont (1791), Kentucky (1792) and Tennessee 
(1796) as new states. 

118. The British government had accrtxiited no minister 
to the United States, and it refused to make any commeiTiol 
treaty or to give up the forts in the western territory of the 
United States, through which its agents still exercised a com- 
manding influent'.c over the Indians, in the course of its war 
with Franci*, llie neutnd American ves.sels, without the protection 
ot a national navy, fared badly. A treaty negotiated in 1794, by 

Chief Justice ]ohn Jay settled these difhculties 
Tmmijr following twelve years. But, as it engaged the 

United States against any iniervention in the war 
on behalf of France, was silent on the subject of the right of 
search, and agreed to irk.some limitations on the commercial 
privileges of the United States, the Republicans, who were 
opposed to the negotiation of any ti'caty at this time wdth Great 
Britain, made it very unpopular, and Uie bitter personal attacks 
on Washington grew out of it. In spite of occasional Republican 
sue.ce.sscs, the Federalists retained a general control of national 
affairs; they elected John Adams president in 1796, 
^796^“ though Jefferson was chosen vice-president with liim ; 

and the national policy of the Federalists kept the 
country out of entangling alliances with any of the Juiropean 
belligerents. To the Republicans, and to the French republic, 
this last point of policy was onl> a practical inter>^ention against 
France and against the rights oi nuin. 

119. At the end of Washington's administration the French 

Directory broke off relations with the United Stales, demand- 
ing the abrogation of Jiiy's treaty and a more pronounced 
.sympathy with France. Adams sent three envoys, ('. C. 
Pinckney John Marshall and Elbridge (Jerry (g.v.), to 

endeavour to re-esUxbli.sh the former relations ; they were 
ffjg met by demands for “ money, a great deal of 

Y Z** mone3^'’ as a prerequisite to peace. They refused; 
MtsBiott. letters home were published, * and the T^'ede- 

ralists at last liad the opportunity of riding the whirlwind of 
an intense popular desire lor war wdth France. Intercourse 
with France was suspended by Congress (1798); the treaties 
with France were declared at an end; American frigat(*s were 
authorized to capture French vessels guilty of depredations 
on American commerce, and the president was authorized to 
issue letters of marque ajid reprisal; and an American army 
was formed, Washington being called from his retirement 
at Mount Vernon to command it. I'lie war never went beyond 
a few sea-fights, in which the little Ameriain navy 
did itself credit, and Napoleon, seizing power the 
next yf;ar, renewed the jx'ace which should never 
hax'c l)een broken. But the (|uasi-war had internal consequences 
to the young ijepubljc which surpassed in interest all its 
foreign difficulties : it 'brought on the crisis which settled the 
development lof tbt States towards democracy. 

120. Tlie..rt>acti6n‘ in Great Britain again.st the indefinite 
“ rights of liiaii ^ had led parliament to pass an alien law, a 
sedition law .suspending tJie writ of halxeus corpus, and an set 
giving wide^aIffi scarcely defined powers to magi.si rales for the 

di^'er^in uf meetings to petition for redress of 
Meraiit^a Federalists wore in control of a 

Congress of limited powers; but tliey were strongly 
tempted by syipputhies and antipathies of every sort to form 
thdr programme on the model furnished from England. 1 'he 
measures w^hich they. Actually passed were based only on that 
'coristtruction of ‘the Consliriition which is at the bottom of all 
American politics; they only tended to force the Constitution 
into4in antindeniocratic direction. But it wa.s the fixed belief 
of their opponents that they meant to go further, and to secure 
control by some wholesale measure of political persecution. 

121. Tliree alien laws were passed in June and July 1798. 

1 In these letter^ as piibli.shed the letters X, Y and Z were sub* 
atituted for the names of the French agents with whom the American 
envoys dealt;* and the letters are known as the X Y Z correspondence. 
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The first (repealed in April 1S02) raised the number of years 
necessary lor natnraliiiation from fi\T to fourteen. The third 
(still substantially in lorce) permitted the arrest or Tha AUen 
removal of subjects of any foreign power withauc 
wliich the United States should be at war. The 
second, which is usually known as the Alien Law, was iiniited 
to a tmn of two ymrs ; it permitted the president to arrest or 
order out of the country any alien wliom he .sliould consider 
dangerous to the countrtu As many of the Republican editors 
and local leaders were aliens, this law really put a huge part of 
the RqDublican organization in the power of the president 
elected by tlicir opponents. The Sedition Law (to be in force 
until March 1801 and not renewed) made it a crime, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, to publi.sh or print any false, 
scandalous and malicious writings against the government of the 
United States, either house of Congress, or the piesident, or 
to stu* up sedition or opposition to any lawful act of Congress 
or ol the president, or to aid the designs of any foreign power 
against tlie United States. In its first form the bill was even 
more sw^eeping than this and alarmed the opposition thoroughly. 

122. Most uf the ability oJ the country was in the Federalist 
ranks; the Republicans had but two first-rate men — Jefferson 
and Madison. In the sudden issue thus forced T^e 
between individual rights and national power, RepuMfean 
Jefferson and Madison (‘oujd find but one bulwark OppoiUioa, 
for the Individual — tlie power of Uie states; and their use 
of it gave their party a permanent list to state sovereignty 
from which it did not recover for years. They objected to the 
Alien Law^ on the grounds that aliens were under the jurisdiction 
of the stale, not of the Federal government; that the jurisdiction 
over them had not been transferred to the Federal government 
by the Constitution, and that the assumption of it by C'migress 
was a violation of the Constitution's reservation of powers to 
the states; and, further, because the Constitution reserved to 
every “ person," not. to ev^Tv citizen, the right to a jury trial. 
They objecU'd to the vSeditjon Law on the grounds that the 
Constitution had specified exactly the four crimes foi* whose 
punislimenl Congress was to provide; that criminal libel w^as 
not title of them ; and that amendment I. forbade Congress to 
pass any law restricting fret'dom of speech or of the press. The 
Tederalists asserted a common-law^ power in Federal judges 
to puni.sh for libel, and pointed to a provision in the Sedition 
Law permitting the truth to be g^^Yn in evidence, as an improve- 
ment on the common law, instead of a restriction on liberty. 

12.^. The Republican objections might have been made 
in court, on the first trial. But the Republican leaders had 
.strong doubts of the impartiality ot the Federal judges, who 
were PFdcralists. They resolved to intrench the party in the 
state lcgisluture.s. The Virginia legislature Virginia and 

passed a series of rrsulutions prepared by Madison, Kantucky 
and the Kentucky legislature in the same year 
passed a series prepared by Jefferson (see Kentucky : 
History), Neglect<‘d or rejected by tlie other states, they were 
passed again by their legislatures in 1799, and were for a 
long time the documentary Ijasis of the Democratic party. 
'J'hc leading idea expressed in both w*as that the Cnnstilution 
was a “ compact ” between the states, and that the powers 
(the states) which had made the compact had reserved the power 
to restrain the creature of the compact, the P'ederal government, 
whenever it undertook to assume powers not granted to it. 
Madison’s idoa seems to have been that the restraint was to be 
imposed by a second convention of the states. Jefferson’s 
idea is more doubtful ; if it meant that the restraint should be 
imposed by any state which should feel aggrieved, his scheme 
was merely Calhoun’s idea of nullification; but there are some 
indications that he agreed with Madison. 

1 24. 'fhe first Congress of Adams’s term of office ended in 1 799. 
Its successor, elected in the heat of the French war excitement, 
kept the Federalist policy up to its first -pitch. Out 
of Congress the execution of the ^objectionable laws 
had taken the slmpe of political persecution. Men 
were arrested . I ried and punished for writings which the people had 
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been accustomed to consider within legitimate political methods. 
The Republican leaders made every trial os puhhc as possible, 
and gained votes constantly, so tliat the Federalists began \X) be 
shy of the very powers which they had sought. Every new 
election was a storm-signal for tlie Federalist party; and the 
danger was increased by schism in their own ranks, 

125. Hamilton was now a private citizen of New York: but 
he had the confidence of his party more largely than its nominal 

head, the president, and he maintained close and 
PedersitMt confidential relations with the cabinet which Adams 
had taken unchanged from Washington. The 
Hamilton faction saw no way of preserving and consolidating 
the newly acquired powers of the Federal government but by 
keeping up and increasing the war feeling against Irance; 
Adams had the instinctive leaning of an American president 
towards peace. Amid cries of wrath and despair from his party 
he accepted the first overtures of the new Napoleonic govern- 
ment, sent envoys to negotiate a peace, and tirdcred them to 
depart for France when they delayed too long. Then, dlscover- 
ing flat treachery in his cabinet, he dismissed it and blurUid out a 
public expression of his feeling that Flamilton and his adherents 
were “ a British faction.” Hamilton retorted with a circular 
letter to his party Iriends, denouncing the president ; the Republi- 
cans intercepted it and gave it a wider circulation than its author 
had intended; and the Hamilton taction tried so to arrange the 
elect oml vote that ('. Pinckney should be chosen 
Bie^ioaof pj-fsident in j8oo tind Adams should be shelved 
into the vicc-presidency. 'Ihe result depended 
on the electoral vote of New York; and Aaron Burr, who had 
introduced the di'ill and machinery of a modern American 
political party there, had made the state Republican and secured 
a majoritv for the Republican candidates. These ( Jeff er. son and 
Aaron Burr) received the same number of electoral votes (73)1^ 
and the House of Representatives (controlled by the Federalists) 
was thus called upon to decide which should be president. 
There was an effort by the hederalists to disappoint the Repub- 
licans by making Burr president; but Jefferson obtained that 
office, Burr becoming viw-presiclent 'for ffiur years. 'Ibis 
disputed election, however, led to the adoption in 1804 of the 
12th amendment to the ( onstitution, which prescribed that 
each elector should vote separately for president and vice- 
president, and thus prevent another tie vote of this kind; 
this amendment, moreover, made very improbable the choice 
in the future of a president and a vice-president from opposing 
parlies. 

126. The “Revolution of 1800” decided the future develop- 
ment of the United States. The new dominant party entered 

upon its career weighted with the theory of state 
sovereignty; and a civil war was ncccssar>' before 
of 1890.** dogma, pul to use again in the service of slavery, 

could be banished from the American system. But the demo- 
cratic development never was checked. Irom that time the 
interpretation of the Federal Constitution has generally favoured 
individual rights at the expense of governmental power. As the 
Republicans obtained control of the stales they altered the .state 
constitutions so as to cut out all the arrangements that favoured 
property or class interests, and reduced political power to the 
dead level of manhood suffrage. In mosi of the states outside 
of New England this process was completed before 1815; but 
New England tenacity was proof against the advancing revolu- 
tbn until about 1820. For twenty years after its downfall of 
1800 the Federalist party maintained its Jiopeless struggle, 
and then it iaded away into nothing, leaving as its permanent 
memorial the cxcellcnt^organization of the Federal government, 
which its successful rival hardly changed. Its two sticceitfore 
— ^he Whig and the second Republican party “"have also 
been broad-constructionist parties, but they have admitted 
democmey as well; the Wliig party adopted popular methods 
at least, and the Republican went tether in the direction 
of individual rights, securing the emandpation lof enslaved 
labour. 

* Adams received 65, Pinckney 64 and John Jay i. 


1-27. The disputed election of iSoo was decided in the new 
capital city of Washington, to which the government had just 
been removed, after having been for ten years at 
Philadelphia. Its streets and park.s existed only on capUa^ 
paper. The Capitol had been begun ; the White House 
was unfinished, and its audience room was used by Mrs Adams 
as a drying room for clothes ; and the Congressmen could hardly 
find lodgings. The inconveniences were only an exaggeration of 
the condition of other American cities, 'fheir sanitary condi- 
tions were bad, and yellow lever and cholera from time to time 
reduced several of them almost to depopulation. More than once, 
during ihi.s decade, the fc\xT visited Philadelphia and New York, 
drove out the people, and left the grass growing m the streets. 
Thcc.ommunication between the cities was still wretched. The 
traveller was .subject to c\^ery danger or annoyance that bad 
roads, bad carriages, bad horses, liad inns and bad police pro- 
tection could combine to inflict upon him. But the war with 
natural obstacles had fairly begun, though it had little prospect 
I ol success until sl.i^am was brought mlo use as the ally of man. 

128. About this time the term “ the West ” appears. It 


meant then the western part of New York, the new territory 
north of the Ohio, and Kentucky and Tennessee. In 
settling land boundaries New York had transferred 
(1786) to Massachusetts, whose claims crossed her territory, 
the right to (but not jurisdiction over) a large tract of land in 
cciiind New York, and to another large tract in the Erie basin. 
The sale of this land had earned population considerably west 
of the Hudson. After other expeditions against the Ohio 
Indians had been defeated, one under Cxeneral Anthony Wayne 
had compelled them in 1 7Q4~Q5 to give up all the ter itory 
now in the state of Ohio. Settlement received a new impetus. 
Between 1700 and 1800 the population i Ohio bad risen from 
almost notliing to 45,000, that of Tennessee from ;56,ooo to 
106,000, and that of Kentucky from 7^1,000 to 221,000— the 
last named state now exceeding six of the “ old thirteen ” in 
population. The difficulties of the western emigrant, however, 
w£jre still enormous. He obtained land of bis own, fertile land 
and plenty ot it , but little else. 'Khe produce of the soil had to 
be cofnsumed at home, or near it ; r mdy money was scarce and 
distant products scarcer; and comforts, except the very rudest 
substitutes of borne manufacture, wci’c unobtainable. The new 
life bore mo.st hardly upon women; and, if the record of woman’s 
share in the work of Ameriatn colonization could l>c fully made 
up, the price paid for the final success would seem enormou.s. 

i2(). The numlicr ot po.st offices rose during these ten years 
from 75 to 90^^, the miles of post routes from 7900 to 21,000, 
and the revenue from $38,000 to $231,000. These 
figures seem small in compari.son with the 61,758 
postoffice.s, 430,73^ m. of post routes (besides 943,087 m. of 
rimil delivery routes), and a postal revenue of $191,478,663 in 
1008, but the compari; on with the figures of r7^ shows a 
development in which the new Constitution, with its increased 
security, must have been a factor. 

130. The power of Congress regulate patents was already 
bearing fruit. Until I this pnwer w ’.s in the hands of the 
states, and the privileges of the inventor were 
iiTstricted to the territory of t^c patenting state. 

Now he had a vast and growing territory within which all the 
profits of the invention were; his own. Twenty patents were 
issued 1793, and 23,471 one hundred years afterwarcis; but 
one of the inventions of 1 793 was Eli Whitney’s cotton gin. 

137. When the Coristitution w’as adopted it was not known 
that the cultivation of cotton could be made profitable in the 
southern states. The “ roller gin ” could eban 
only 6 lb a day by skve labour. In 'i7'84 eight 
bags of cotton, landed in Liverpool from an American ship, 
were seized on the ground that so much cotton could 
not be the produce of the United States. Eli Whitney 
{q,v.) invented the saw-gin, by which the cotton was dragged 
through parallel wires with openings too narrow to allow the 
seeds to pass; and one slave coiild now clean tooo ^ 
I a day. The exports of cotton leaped from 189,000 ’!b in 
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1791 to 21,000,000 lb in 1801, and doubled in three years 
more. The influence of this one invention, combined with the 
wonderful serie^^ of briiish invention.s which had paved the wa\- 
for it, can hardly be c.-^timated in its commercial aspects. Its 
political influences were even wider, but more unhappy. 'I'he 
introduction of the commercial clement into the slave system 
of the South robbed it at once of the patriarchal features which 
had made it tolerable; while it developed in slave-holders a 
new disposition to del end a system ol slave labour as a “ posi- 
tive yood.” The abolition societies of the South be^^an to 
dwindle as soon as the results of Whitney’s invention began to 
be manifest. 

132. The development of a class whose profits were merely 
the extorted natural wages of the black laliourer was certain; 

and its political power was as certain, though it 
Slavery and showed itscll clearly until after 1830. And 

Democracy, peculiarly distorting effect 

on the political history of tlie Unilcd States. Aristocratic in 
every sense but one, it was ultra- 1 )emoi niLic (in a purely part v 
sense) in its devotion to state soveri:ignly, lor the legal biusis 
ol the slave system was in the laws of tin* several slates. In 
time, the aristocratic element got control of the party which 
had originally looked to state rights as a bulwark of individual 
ii;;hts; and the party was finally committed to the employment 
ol its original doctrine for an entirely different purpose— the 
suj)pression of th.e black labourer's wages. 

11 . Democracy and Nalhuality, iS()i-jS 2 iy. 

1^3. 'When Jefferson t^'ok offu'c in 1801 he succeeded to a 
task larger than h(‘ imagined. His party, ignoring the natural 
Democracy forces wliich tied the slate.s togellicr even against 
ttad their wills, in.sisted that the legal basis ol the bond 

Nationality, yyas in the power of any state to withdraw at will. 
This was no nationality; and foreign nations naturally refused 
to take the American national coin at any higher valuation than 
that at w'hich it was current in its own country. The urgent 
necessity was for a reconciliation between democracy and 
nationality; and this was the work of this period. An under- 
lying sense of all this has led Democratic leaders to call the war 
of 1812-15 the “Second War of liidi'pcndenc'c the result 
was as much mdr-pcndence of past ideas as of Great Britain, 

134. The first force in the new' direction was the acquisition 
of Louisiana in 1803. Napoleon had acquired it from Spain, 

and, fearing an attack upon it by Great Britain, 
Louleiana. tlnited States for 115,000,000. I'hc 

Constitution gave the federal government no power to buy 
and hold territory, and the party was based on a strict con.struc- 
tion of the constitution, l^ossession of powtT lorcxd the .strict- 
construction party to broaden its iclea.s, and Louisiana v/tis 
bought, thougji Jefferson quieted his conscience by talking 
for a time of a futile proposal to amend the Constitution so as 
to grant the Jieces^ry pow^r. (See J.ouisiana Purchase ; and 
Jefferson, Thomas.) Tfie acquisition of the wTstern Mi.ssi.ssippi 
basin raori'lihan doubled ’the area of the United Stafes, and 
gave theip contfol of all the great river-systems of central 
^rth America. The difficulties of using these 
^^eamboat removed almost immediately by Robert 

earn . utilization of steam in navigation (1807). 

Within four y^ars steamboats were at work on western waters; 
and thereafter the increase of steam navigation and that of 
population stimulated one another. The “ centre of popu- 
lation ” ha§ been carefully ascertained by the census 
*PomlLtton for each decade, and it represents the 

* westward movement of population very closely. 
During this period it advanced from about the middle of the 
slate of Maryland to its extreme western limit; that is, the 
centre of population was in 1830 nearly at the place which had 
been the western Inhit of population in 1770. 

135. Jefferson also laid the basis for a further acquisition 
in the future by sending an expedition under Meriwether Lewds 

and William Clark to explore the territory north of 
the then Spanish territory of California and west of the 


Rocky Mountains — the “ Oregon country ” as it was afterwards 
called. The explorations of this party (1804-1806), 
with Captain Robert Gray’s discovery of the 
Columbia River (1792), made the best part of the 
claims of the United States to the country forty years later. 

136. Jefferson was re-elected in 1804,’ serving until 1809; 
his party now' controlled almost all the states outside of New' 
England, and could elect almost any one whom it 

chose to the presidency. Imitating Washington 
in refusing a third term of office, J efferson establi.slied 
the precedent, which has not since been violated, restricting a 
president to two terms, though the Constitution contains no 
such restriction. The great success of his presidency had been 
the acquisition of Louisiana, which was a violation of his parly 
principles ; but all his minor successes were, like this, recognitions 
of the national sovereignty which he disliked so much. After 
a short and brilliant naval war the Barbary pirates were reduced 
to submission (1805). 'J'he long- continued control of New 
Orleans by Spain, and the persistent intrigues of the Spanish 
authorities, looking towards a separation of the whole western 
country from the United States, had been ended by the acquisi- 
tiun ol Louisiana, and the full details concerning them will 
probably remain for ever hidden in the secret lii.story of the 
early VA'est. 'J'hey had left behind a dangerous ignorance of 
I'Y-deial power mid control, of wdiich Aaron Burr (q.v.) took 
advantage (1806-07). Organizing an expedition in Kentucky 
and Tennc.ssee, probably lor the conquest of the Spanish 
colony of Mexico, he vvus arrested on the lower Mississippi and 
brought back to Virginia. He was acquitted; but the incident 
opened up a vaster \'iew of the national authority than demo- 
cracy had yet been able to tjd;e. It bad been said, forty years 
before, that Great i^ritain had long arms, but that three 
thousand niiles was loo far to extend th(‘m; it was something 
to know now that the arms of the Eedcral government were 
long enough to reach from Washington city to the Mississippi. 

137. All the success of Jefferson was confined to his first 
four years; all hi.s heavy failures were in his second term, in 
which he and his party as persistently refused to Difficuitiee 
recognize or assert the inherent power of the nation with Great 
in international affairs. The Jay treaty expired in Britain. 
1806 by limitation, and American commerce was thereafter left 
to the coi.rse of events, Jefferson refusing to accept the only 
treaty which the British government was willing to make. All the 
difficulties which followed may be summed up in a few words : the 
Hritish government was then the representative of the ancient 
system of restriction of commerce, and had a powerful navy to 
enforce its ideas ; the American government was endeavouring 
to force into international recognition the present system of 
neutral rights and unrestricted commerce, but its suspicious 
democracy refused to give it a nav>^ sufficient to command 
re.spcct. The American government apparently expected to gain 
its objects without the exhibition of anything but moral force. 

138. Great Britain was now at war, from time to time, with 
almost every other nation of Europe. In time of peace European 
nations followed generally the old restric tive principle 

of allowing another nation, like the United States, 
no commercial access to their colonies; but, when 
they were at war with Great Britain, whose navy controlled 
the ocean, they were very willing to allow the neutral Americ.an 
merchantmen to carry away their surplus colonial produce. 
Great Britain had insisted for fifty years that the neutral nation, 
in such cases, was really intervening in the war as an ally of her 
enemy; but she had so far modified her claim as to admit that 
“ trans hipment,” or breaking bulk, in the United States was 
enough to qualify the commerce for recognition. The neutral 
nation thus gained a double freight, and grew rich in the traffic ; 
the belligerent nations no longer had commerce afloat for 
British vessels to capture ; and the “ frauds of the neutral 
flags ” became a standing subject of complaint among British 
merchants and naval officers. About 1805 British prize courts 

^ Jefferson received 162 electoral vote.s and his opponent, C. C. 
Pinckney, only 14. 
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began to disregard transshipment and to condemn American 
vessels which made the voyage from a European colony to the 
mother country by way of the United States. This was really 
a restriction of American commerce to purely American pro- 
ductions, or to commerce with Great Britain direct, with the 
payment of duties in British ports. 

139. The question of expatriation, too, furnished a good 
many burning grievances. Great Britain maintained the 
old German rule of perpetual allegiance, though she 
BxpatriM- modified it by allowing the right of emigration. 

The United States, founded by immigration, was 
anxious to establish what Great Britain w^ not disposed to 
grant, the right of the subject to divest himself of allegiance 
by naturalization under a foreign jurisdiction. Four facts 
thus tended to break off friendly relations : (i) Great Britain s 
claim to allegiance over American naturalized subjects; (2) 
her claim to the belligerent right of search of 
Impreaif neutral Vessels; (3) her claim of right to impress for 
her vessels of war her subjects who were seamen 
wherever found ; and (4) the difficulty of distinguishing 
native-born American from British subjects, even if the 
right to impress naturalized American subjects were granted. 
British naval officers even undertook to consider all who spoke 
the English language as British subjects, unless they could 
produce proof that they were native-born Americans. The 
American sailor who lost his papers was thus open to impress- 
ment. A particularly flagrant case of seizure of Americans 
occurred in 1807. On the 27th of June the British ship “ Leo- 
])ard fired upon the American frigfte “ Chesapeake,” which, 
after having lost 3 men killed and 18 wounded, hauled down 
»ts flag; the British comn.ander then stized four of the “ Chesa- 
pciike’s " crew. This action aroused intense anger throughout 
the country, and but for the impotence of the governrnent 
would undoubtedly have led to immediate war. The American 
gcn^ernincnt in 1810 published the cases of such impressments 
since 1803 as numbering over 4000, about one-third of the aises 
resulting in the disi'hargo of the impiressed man; but no one 
could say how many cases had never been brought to the 
attention of a government which never did anything more than 
remonstrate about them, 

140. In May 1806 the British government, by orders in 
council, declared a blockade of the whole continent of Europe 
from Bre.st to the Elbe, about 800 m. In 
November, after the battle of Jena, Napoleon 
* answered l)y the “ Berlin decree,” in which he assumed 
to blockade the British Isles, thus beginning his “ continental 
system.” A year later the British government answered by 
further orders in council, forbidding American trade with any 
BarUnand oountry from which the British flag was excluded, 
Milan allowing direct trade from the United States to 
i)9cr»e$. Sweden only, in American products, and pennitting 
American trade with other parts of Europe only on condition 
of touching in England and paying duties. Napoleon retorted 
with the “ Milan decree,” declaring good prize any vessel which 
iJiould submit to search by a British ship; but this was evidently 
e vain fulmination. 

r4i. The Democratic party of the United States was 
almost exclusively agricultural and had little knowledge of or 
sympathy with commercial interests ; it was pledged 
1 he Navy, reduction of national expenses and the debt, 

and did not wish to lake up the responsibility for a navy; and, 
as the section of country most affected by the orders in council. 
New England, was P'ederalist, and made up of the active and 
irreconcilable opposition, a tinge of political feeling could not 
but colour the decisions of the dominant party. Various 
ridiculous proposals were considered as substitutes for a neces- 
sarily naval war; and perhaps the most ridiculous was adopted. 
Since the use of non-intercourse agreements as revolutionary 
weapons against Great Britain, an overweening confidence in such 
measures had sprung up, and one of them was now resorted to — 
the embargo of the 22nd of December 1807, forbidding foreign 
commerce altogether. It was expected to starve Great Britain 
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into a change of policy ; and its effects may be seen by comparing 
the $20,000,000 exports of 1790, $49,000,000 of 1807 and 
$9,000,000 of 1808. It does not seem to have struck 
those who passed the measure that the agricultural 
districts also might find the change unpleasant; but 
that was the result, and their complaints reinforced those of New 
England, and closed Jefferson’s second term in a cloud of recog- 
nized misfortune. I'he pressure had been slightly relieved by the 
suKstitution of the Non-Intercourse Law of the ist of March i8oq 
for the embargo ; it prohibited commercial intercourse with Great 
Britain and France and their dependencies, leaving 
other foreign commeice open, prohibited the impor- counaLaw, 
tation from any quarter of British and French goods, 
and forbade the entrance of British or French vessels, ** 
public or private, into any port of the United States. Madison, 
Jefferson’s secretary of state, who succeeded Jefferson in 1809, 
having defeated the Federalist candidate C. C. Pinckney in 
the ele(',tion of t8o8, assumed in the presidency a burden which 
was not enviable. New England was in a ferment, and was 
suspected of designs to resist the restrictive system by force; 
and the administration did not face the future with confidence. 

142. The Non-Intercourse Law was to be in force only “ until 
the end of the next session of C ongress ” and was to be abandoned 
as to either belligerent which should abandon its attacks on 
neutral commerce, and maintained against the other. In 1810 
the American government was led to believe that Prance had 
abandoned its system. Napoleon continued to enforce it 111 
fact ; but his official fiction served its purpose of limiting the non- 
intercourse for the future to Great Britain, and thus straining 
relations between that country and the United States still 
further, 1'he elections of 1811-1812 resulted everywhere in 
the defeat of “ submission men ” and in the choice of new 
members who were determined to resort to war against Great 
Britain. Henry Clay, jofin C, Calhoun, William H. Oawford 
and other new men seized the lead in the two houses of 
C'ongress, and forced Madison, it is said, to agree to a declara- 
tion of war as a condition of his re-election in 1812 when he 
defeated De Witt Clinton by an electoral vote of 128 to 89. (See 
Madison.) Madison sent to Congress a confidential 
“ war message ” on the 1st of June and on the i8th of I8i2, 
war was declared. The New England Federalists War with 
always called it “ Mr Madison’s war,” but the Bngiaad, 
president was about the most unwilling participant in it. 

143. The national democracy meant to attack Great Britain 
in Canada, partly to gratify its western constituency, who 
had been harassed by Indian attacks, asserted to 
have been instigated from C anada. Premonitions 
of success were drawn from the battle of Tippecanoe, in which 
Harrison had defeated at Tippecanoe in 1811 the north-western 
lefAgue of Indians formed by Tecumsch (g.v.). Between the 
solidlv settled Atlantic states and the Canadian frontier was a 
wide stretch of unsettled or thinly settled country, which was 
itself a formidable obstacle to war. Ohio had been 
admitted as a state in 1802, and Louisiana was tb§\^ar, 
admitted in 1812; but their admission had been 
due to the desire to grant them self-government rather than to 
their full development in population and resources. Cincinnati 
was a little settlement of 2500 inhabitants; the fringe of settled 
country ran not very far nortli of it ; and all beyond was a wilder- 
ness of which little was known to the authorities. The case was 
much the same with western New York ; the army which was to 
cross the Niagara River must journey almost all the way from 
Albany through a very thinly peopled country. It would have 
been far less costly, as events proved, to have entered at once 
upon a naval war; but the crusade against Canada had been 
proclaimed all through Kentucky and the West, and their 
people were determined to wipe out their old scores before the 
conclusion of the war. (For the military and naval events of 
the war see American War of 1812.) 

144. The war opened with disaster— General William Hull’s 
surrender of Detroit; and disaster attended it for two years. 
Political appointments to positions in the regular army were 
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numerous, and such ofticcrs were worse than useless. The 
war dtspartmen-t shouT-cl no great knowledge, and poverty put 
its little loiowlodge out of service. T’uti I c attempts 
PiB MMitr inA'awon wea- followed by defeat or abortion, until 
byLmt^ the political olbcers were weeded out at the end ol the 
year 1813. and Jacob Brown, VV ini leld Scott, E.W. Ripley and 
others who liad fought their w^ay up were put in command. Then 
for the first time the men were drilled and brought into effiictive 
condition; and two succcHsiul battles in 1814— (Tuppevvii and 
Lundy’s Lane — threw some glor\’ on the end ol 
the war. So weak were the preparations even for 


Chippewa 
aad Lamiy *h 


Laae, dcicnce that a liridsh expedition in 1814 met no 

waahiagtim effecTiv e resistance when it Uuided imd burned 
Burnt* Washington. Tor sonai of the disasters the responsi* 

bility rested as mucli, or more, uprin the w ar department as upon 
thcofliaTS and soldiers in the lu'lcl. 

145. 'J-hc Anicricim navy was but a puny adversary for the 
British navy, which had captured or shut up in port all the other 
^ navies of Europe. But the small number of Amen- 

iheNavy. can vesiicLs, with the superiibunclance of trained 

officers, gave them one great advantage ; tlie train^ 
ing and discipline ol the men. aud the ecpiipment of the \ es.s('ls, 
hud boen brought to the very highest point. (lapUuns who 
could command a vessel but for a short time, yielding her then to 
another olhetT w ho was to take his sea service in rotation, were all 
ambitious to make their mark during their term. “ Ibc ait ol 
handling and fighting the old broadside siuling frigate had been 
carried m the little American navy to a point wdiirli unvarying 


success and a tendency to fleet-combats had now made far less 
common among British captains. Altogether the American 
vessels gave a remarkably good aj:’<'(iunL ol themselves. 

146. The home dislike to the war had increased steadily with 

the evidence ol incnmpetent management by the adnum.slration. 
Feeling Eedcralists, who had alwa)'s desired a navy, 

in New pointed to the naval successes tts the best prool of 

Bng/and* the folly with which the war had been undertaken 
and managed. New England J^'ederalists complained that the 
Federal government utterly neglected the defence ol their coast, 
and that southern infiuenee was far too strong in national affairs. 
They showed at every opportunity a disposition to adopt tlic 
furthest stretch of state sovereignty, as staled in the Kentucky 
Resolutions; and every such development urged the iiational 
democracy unconsciously furtfier on the road to na.tionalily. 
When the New England states sent delegates to meet at Hartford, 

Conn, (^/.r.), and consider their gricvance.s and 
Hartford remedie.s— a step jierfcctly proper on the 

Coaremilim. tjicory of a “ voluntary Union 

treason w as suspw'ted, and a readiness to suppress it by fon'e w’as 
plainly shown. The recommendations of the convention came 
to nothing; but, the attitude of the dominant party towards it is 
one of the s^ptotrrs of the manner in which the trials of actual 
war were stwwiiLy ^fiponjciihng'd^ and nationality. TTie 

object which Hhflnlton^K^ sought by high tariffs and the 
development; of natioiml dlasjfics had been attained b/ more 
natural and:h^lth^ means. 

147. In April 18I4 the^first abdRuition of Napoleon took place, 
and Great Britain waa, able to give more attention to her Ameri- 
p * canlitttftgoni«t. Tire main attack was to be made on 

eace. Louisiana^ he weakest and most distant portion of 
the Union. A fleet and army were sent thither, but the British 
assault was completely repulsed (Jan. 18, 1815) by the Americans 
uxider Andrew Jackson* Peaoc had been made at Ghent fifteen 
^ftys. before the batw was fought, but the news of the battle 
andi/the peace reached Washington almost together, the former 
going far to make the latter tolerable. 

148. The treaty was satisfactory to the United States. It is 
true that it said.not a word about the questions of impressment, 
search andineutral rights, the grounds of the war ; Great Britain 
did not abandon her position on any of them. But everybody 
knew that circumstances had changed. The new naval power 
whose frigates alone in the past twenty years bad shown their 
ability to English frigiues on equal terms was not likely 


to be troubled in futurt with the question ol impressment; and 
in fact, while not renouncing the right, the British government 
no longer attempted to enforce it. The navy, it must be con- 
fessed, was the force which had at last given the United States 
a recognized and cordial ac'ccptance in the family of nations; 
It liacl solved the problem ol the reconciliation of democracy 
and nationality. 

140. 'fhe remainder of this penml is one of the barrenest in 
American history. 'The opposition cl the 1^'ederalist party to the 
war completed the measure ol its unpopularity, and Extinction 
it had only a perfunctory existence for a few years of the 
longer. Scandal, intrigue and personal criticism FedaraUat 
i^ecame the most marked characteristics ol Amen- 
can politics until the dominant party broke at the end of the 
period, and real party conllict was renewed. But the seeds 
ol the final disruption are visible from the peace of 1814. Tlie 
old fashioned Republicans looked with intense suspicion on the 
new^ iorm ot Republicanism generated by the war, a type which 
instinctively bent its energies toward the further development 
ol national power, ( lay was the natiu'al leader of the new 
democracy; l)ut John (Jiiincy Adams and others of ledcralist 
anteicednits or leanings took to the new doctrines kindly; and 
even ( ulhoun, Crawford and others of the southern interest were 
at first strongly inclined to support them. One of the first 
effei'ts was the revival of protection and of a national liank. 

1 50. The charter ol the national bank had expired in 1 81 1 , and 
the dominant party had refused to recharter it. T’he attempt to 
carr}^ on the war by loans resulted in almost a hank- Bankoftbe 
ruptcy and in a complete inability to act efficiently, united 

As soon as peace gave time for consideration, a second 
hank mis chartered (April 10, 1816) for twenty years, with 
a capital ol $35,000,000, one-fifth of which was to be sub- 
scribed for by the national government. It was to have the 
custody of the government revenues, hut the secretary of the 
treasury could divert the revenues to other custodians, giving 
Ills reasons lor such action to (ongress. 

151. Protection was advocated again on national grounds, but 
not quite on those which had moved Hamilton. T'he additional 
receipts were now to be expended fur iortifi cations 

and other national deftmees. and lor national roads 
luid canals, the latter to be considered solely as military 
measures, with an incidental benefit to the people. liusiness 
distress among the people ga\ e additional force to tlie proposal. 
'I’hc war and blockade had t)een an active iorm of protection, 
under whieJi American manufactures had sprung up in great 
abundance. As soon as peace was made English manufacturers 
drove their American rivals out ol business or reduced them to 
desperate straits. Their cries lor reliei had a double effect. 
They gavi- the spur to the natioimlizing advocates of protection, 
and, as most of the manulaeturers were in New England or New 
York, they developed in the citadel of Federalism a class which 
looked for help to a Republican Congress, and was thereiore 
hound to oppose the Federal party. This was the main force 
which brought New England into the Republican 
fold before 1825. An increase in the number of 
spindles Irom 80,000 in t8ii to 500,000 in 1815, and 
in cotton consumption from 500 bales in 1800 to 90,000 in 1815, 
the rise of manufacturing towns, and the rapid development of 
the merhanioal tendencies of a people who had been hitherto 
almost exclusively agricultural, were influences which were to be 
reckoned with in the politics of a democratic country. 

152. The tariff of 1816 imposed aduty of about 2.5 % on imports 
of cotton and woollen goods, and specific duties on iron imports, 
except pig-iron, on which there was an ad valorem Tariff wt 
duty of 20 %. In 1818 this duty also was made 

specific (50 cents a cwt.). The ad valorem duties carried most 
of the manufacturers through the finainoial crisis of 1818-1819, 
but the iron duties were less satisfactory. In English manu- 
facture the substitution of coke for charcoal in iron production 
led to continual decrease in price. As the price went down the 
specific duties were continually increasing the absolute amount 
of protection. Thus spared the necessity for improvements 
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in production, the American manufacturers felt English com- 
petition more keenly as the years went by, and called for more 
protection. 

153. James Monroe {q.v) succeeded Madison as president in 
1817, re-elected with hardly any opposition in 1820, he 

served until 1825.' So complete was the supremacy 
Oood of the Republican part}^ that this is often called 
Ptellttg," “ the era of ^rood feeling.’’ It came to an end when 
a successor to Monroe was to be elected; the two seotions of 
the dominant party then had their first opportunity for open 
struggle. During Monroe’s two terms of office the nationalizing 
party developed the policy on which it proposed to manage 
national affairs. This was largely the product of the continually 
swelling western movement of population. The influence of 
the steamboat was felt more and more every year, and the want 
of a similar inprovement in land transport was correspondingly 
evident. The attention drawn to western New York by the 
war had filled that part of the state with a new population. The 
southern Indians had been completely overthrown by Andrew 
Jackson during the war of 1812, and forc’ed to cede their land.s. 
Afimisaloa admission of the now states of Indiana (i8r6V 
0i New Mississippi (1817), Illinois (t8iS), Alabama (1819), 

Stgtea. Maine (1820) and Missouri (1821) — ttll Vnit Maine 

the product and evidence of western growth — were the immediate 
results of the development consequent upon the war. All the 
territory east of the Mississippi, except the northern part of 
Iht North-West Territory, was now formed into self-governing 
states; the state system had crossed the Missksippi ; all that was 
needed for. furttier development was the locomotive engine. The 
four millions of 1790 had grown into thirteen millions in 1830; 
and there was a steady increase of one-third in each decade. 

154. The urgent demand of western settlers for some road 
to a market led to a variety of schemes to facilitate intercourse 

between the East and the West — the most successful 
re Canal, Completed in New York in 1825, the Erie 

Canal. 1 'he Hudson River forms the great natural breach in 
the barrier range which runs parallel to the Atlantic coast. 
When the traveller has passed up the Hudson through that range 
he sees before him a vast champaign country extending westward 
to the Great Lakes, and perfectly adapted by nature for a ('anal. 
Such a canal, to turn western traffic into the lake rivers and 
through the lakes, the canal, and the Hudson to New York 
City, was begun by the state throiigli the influence of T)e Witt 
Clinton, was derisively called “ Clinton’s big ditch ” until its 
completion, and laid the foundations for the great commercial 
prosperity of New York state and city. Long before it was 
fini.siied the evident certainty of its success had seduced other 
.states into far less successful enterprises of the kind and had 
established as a nationalizing policy the combination of high 
tariffs and expenditures for internal improvements whi(;h was 
long knofwm as the “American system.” - The tariffs of duties on 

imports were to be carried as high as revenue results 
'•AmerJeaa would approve; within this limit the duties were 
Syatew,^* to l>e defined for puq'ioses of protection; and the 
superabundant revenues wereto beexpended on enterprises which 
would tend to aid the people in their efforts to subdue the con- 
tinent. Protection was now to be for national benefit, not for 
the benefit of classes. Western farmers were to have manufac- 
turing towns at their doors, as markets for the surplus which 

1 In 181G Monroe received 128 electoral vote.s and bis opponent, 
De Witt Clmlon, 89; m 1820 Monroe received 1S3 and liis opponent, 
Rufus King, 

“ For a generation the making of " internal improvements “ 
by the Federal government was an issue of great political importance. 
In 1806 Congre$ft made an appropriation for the National or 
Cumberland Rowd, eventually constructed from Fort Cumberland, 
Md., to Vandaliu, 111. The policy of making such improve- 
ments was opposed on the ground that the Constitution ga'v^'c to 
the Federal government no power to make them, that it was not 
an “ enumerated power, " and that such iinprovcmentB were not a 
“ necessary and prmn r means of carrying out any of the enu- 
merated powers. Others argued that, the Federal government might 
constitutionally make sucdi improvements, but could not' exercise 
jurisdiction over them when made. 
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had hitherto been rotting on their farms; competition among 
manufacturers was to keep down prices; migration to a;U the 
new advantages of the West was to be made easy at national 
expense ; and Henry Clay’s eloquence was to commend the whole 
policy to the people. 'I’he old democracy, particularly in the 
South, insisted that the whole scheme really had its basis in 
benehts to classes, that its communistic features were not such as 
the ( onstitution meant tt oover by its grunt of power to Congress 
to levy taxation for the general welfare, and that any such 
legislation would be unconstitutional. The dissatisfaction in 
the South rose higher when the tariffs wore increased rtrff/a of 

in 1824 and 1828. The proportion of customs imaud 

revenue to dutiable imports rose to 37 % in 1825 
and to 44 % in 1829 ; and the ratio to aggregate imports to 35% 
in 1825 and 37 % in 1829. As yet, southern dissatisfaction 
showed itself only in resolutions of state legislatures. 

155. In the sudden development of the new nation cir- 
cumstances had conspired to give social forces an abnormally 
materialistic cast, and thi.s had strongly influenced the expres- 
sion of llic national life. Its literature and its art had amounted 
to little, for the American people were still engaged in the 
fiercest of warfare against natural difficulties, which absorbed aU 
their energies. 

156. In international relations the action of the government 
was strong, quiet and self-respecting. Its first w,.:ghty action 
took place in 1823. It had beoi^me pretty evident that the 
holy alliance, m addition to its interventions in Europe to 
.suppress popular risings, meant to aid Spain in bringing her 
revolted South American colonies to obedience. Great Britain 
had been drifting steadily away from the alliance, and George 
(knning, the new .secretary, determined to call in the weight 
of the transatlantic power as a check upon it. A hint to the 
American minister was followed by a few pregnant 
passages in Monroe’s annual message in December. 

“ We (;oiild not view,” he said, any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing them (the South American states), 
or controlling in any other manner their dest ny by any Euro- 
pean ])()wcr, in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition towards the United Stute.s.” If both 
the United States and (ireal Britain were to take this ground 
the fate of a fleet sent by 1 he alliance across the Atlantic was 
not in much doubt, and the project w'as at once given up. 

157. It was supposed at the time that Spain might transfer 
her colonial claims to some stronger power ; and Monroe therefore 
said that “ the American conlinents, by the free and independent 
('.ondition which they have assumed and maintained, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European powers.” This declaration and that quoted 
above constitute together the “ Monroe doctrine ” as originally 
proolaimed. The doctrine has remained the rule of foreign 
intercourse for all American parties. Added to the already 
establi.shed refusal of the United States to become entangled 
in any European wars or alliances, it ha.s separated the two 
continents, to their common advantage. (See Monroe 
Doci’iunf..) 

158. By a treaty with Russia (T825) that power gave up all 
claims on the Pacific coast south of the present limits of Alaska. 
The northern boundary of the United States had 7^, . 
been defined by the treaty of 1783; and, after the Nortb^weat 
acquisition of Louisiana, a convention with Great 

Britain (1818) settled the boundary on the line of 49° N. lat 
as far west as the Rocky Mountains. West of these mountadns 
the so-called Oregon country, on whose limits the two powers 
could not agree, was to be held in common possession for ten 
years. This common possession was prolonged by another 
convention (1827) indefinitely, with the privilege to either 
power to terminate it, on giving twelve months’ nfitn e. This 
arrangement lasted until 1846 (sec Oregon : History). 

159. Monroe’s term of office came to an end in March 1825;. 
He had originally been an extreme Democrat, who could hardly 
speak of Washington with patience; he had slowly modified 
his view.s, and his tendencies were now eagerly claimed by 
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the few remaining Federalists as identical with their own. The ! 
nationalizing faction of the dominant party had scored almost 
all the successes ol the administration, and the 
divergence between it and the opposing faction 
was steadily becoming more appiirent. All the can- 
didates for the presidency in 1824 — Andrew Jackson, a private 
citizen of Tennessee; William H. Crawford, Monroe’s secretary of 
the trea:^ury; John (JuiiKy Adams, his secretary of state; and 
Henry Clay,the speaker of the House of Representatives — claimed 
t(; be Republicans alike; but the personal nature of the struggle 
v.as shown by the tendency of their support ers to call themselves 
“ Adams men " or “ Jackson men,’’ rather than by any real 
party title. Calhoun was supported by all parties for the vice- 
presidency, and was elected without difficulty. The ('hoicc of a 
jiresident was more doubtful. 

j6o. None of the four candidates had anything like a jiarty 
organization behind him. Adams and Clay reprc.sented the 
nationalizing element, as Crawford and Jackson 
did not; but there the likeness among them stopped. 
The strongest lorct's behind Adams were the new 
manufacturing and (ommcrcial interests of the East; behind 
('lay were the desiics of the West for internal improvements 
at pubh(‘ cxpiava' as a set-off to the benefits whii'h the seaboard 
states had already received from the government; and the two 
elements were soon to be united into the National Republican 
or Whig iparty (q.v.). Oawford was the representative of the old 
Democratic party, with all its southern influences and leanings. 
Jackson was the personification of the new democracy - not 
wv. cultured, perhaps, but honest, end hating every shade of 
class control iiistiiictiv dv. As he became belter known the 
whole force of the new drift of things turned in ids direc- 
tion. Crawloid was taken out of (he race, just after the 
eKrtovs had <'ast their votes, by ])h)’sieal failure, and Adams, 
later, by the revival of ancient quarrels witli the Federalists of 
New Eng’and; and the luture was to be with (day or with 
Jackson. But in 1824 the electors gave no one a majority; 
and the House of Ref)resentati\a‘s. waiting by slates, gave the 
presidency to Adams. 

161. Adams's election in 1824 w'cs due to the tact that Clay's 
friends in the House-- unable to vote for him, us he was the 
The Adama low'est in the electoral vote, and only three names 
Admiaistra^ were open to ('hoice in the Hou.se- very naturally 
tioa.. giiye their votes to Adams. As Adams appointed 
(day to the leading po.dLion in his cabinet, the defeated 
})arty at once raised the cry of “ bargain and intrigue,” one 
of the ino.vt effective in a democracy, and it was kept up through- 
out Adams's lour years of office. Jackson had received the 
largest number of electoral votes, though not a majority,^ and the 
hazy notion that he had been injured because of his devotion to 
the people increased his popularity. Though demagogues made 
use of it for selfish purtHises, this feeling was an honest one, and 
Adams had nothing to oppose to it. He tried ^'igorcusly to 
uphold the Ammcan s^^stem,” and succeeded in passing the 
tariff of 1828; he tried *to maintain the influence of thcAInited 
State.s on both the Arrier'ican continents: but he remained as 
r.npopular as hte rival grew popular. In 1828 Adams wa.s 
easily displaced by Jackson, the electoral vote being 178 to 
8 p Calhoun rerelected vice-president. 

162. Jackson’s inauguration in 1829 closes this period, as it 

ends the lime during which a disruption of the Fnion h}’ the 
Blectlon of withdrawal 01 any stale was even possible. 

1828 . Da- Tlie’ party which had made stale sovereignty its 

bulwark in i7()8 was now in control of the govern- 
mcP't again; but Jackson’s pi ockimation in his first 
teiW,in which he warned South Ctirolina that disunion by armed 
force is treason,” and that blood must flow if the laws were 
resisted, speaks a very different tone from the speculations of 

’ Jackson received 90. Adams 84, Crawford 41. cui :1 Clay 37: in 
die House of Representatives Adams received tlie voles of 13 statrs, 
Jackson of 7, and Crawford of 4. For vice-president Calhoun 
received 182 olectorAl votes, and his princijial competitors. Nathan 
Sanford, of New York, and Nathaniel Macon, of Norih Carolina, 
received 30 and 24 respectively. 


Jefferson on possible future divisions of the United Slates. And 
even Lhc sudden attempt of South Carolina to exercise indeperi 
dent action shows that some interest dependent upon state 
.sovereignly had taken alarm at the drift of events, and was 
anxious to lodge a claim to the right Ixifore it should sliji from 
its fingers for ever. Nullification was but the first skirini.sli 
between the two hostile forces of slaver)' and democracy. 

163. When the vast territory of l.ouisiana was acquired in 
1803 the new owner found sluN/’ory already established there by 
custom recognized by French and Spanish law. 

Congress tacitly ratified existing law by taldng no 

action; slavery continued legal, and spread further through the 
territory; and the slate of Louisiana entered as a slave sUite in 
1812. The next state to be carved out of the territory wa.s 
Mis.souri, admitted in 1821 . A territory, on applying for admis- 
sion as a stiite, bring.s a constitution for inspection by Congress; 
and when it was found that the new state of Mis.souri proposed 
to recognize and continue slavery, a vigorous opposition spread 
through the North and West, and carried most of the senators 
and representatives from Iluxii- .sections with it. in the House of 
Representatives these two .seclion.s had a greatly superior number 
of members; but, as the number of northern and .southern states 
had been kept about equal, the compact southern vote, with one 
or tw^o northern allies, generall)^ retained control of the Senate. 
Admitted by the Senate and rejected by the House, Missouri's 
application hung suspended for two years until it was successful 
1 )\ the iidmi.ssion of Maine, a Imiancmg northern slate,'- and 
the following arrangement, known as the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820 : .Missouri was to enter as ‘<^compnmi&c 
slave state; slavery was for ever prohibited through- 
out the re.>t of the Loui.siana purchase north of lai. 
36''' 30', the main southern boundary of Missouri; and, though 
nothing was .said of the territory south of th(‘ I'omprornise line, 
it was understood that any state formed out of it was to be a slave 
.state, if it so wisficd (see Missouri (’ompromisk). Arkan.sas 
entered under this provi.sion in 1836. 

164. The question of slavt'iy was thus set at rest for the present , 
though a few agitators were roused to mure zealous opposition 
to the essence of slavery itself. In the next decade 

these agitators succeeded only in the conversion of 
a few recruits, but these recruits wTi'e the ones who 
took up the work at the opening of the next period and never gav'e 
it up until slavery wa.s ended. It is plain now, however, that 
North and South had already drifted so far apart as to form two 
sections, and it became cv'idcnt during the next forty years that 
the wants and desires of these two sections were so divergent 
tliat it was impo.ssibie for one government to make satisfactory 
laws for both. The chief (ause was not removed in 1820, 
though one of its effects w as got out of the way for the time. 

165. The vast flood of human beings which had been jiixiriug 
westward for years had now pretty well occupied the territory 
east of the Mississippi, while, on the west side of that 

stream, it still showed a disposition to hold to the 
ri\'cr valleys. The settk^d area had increased from 
240.000 sq. m. in 1790 to 633,000 sq. m. in 1830, with an 
average of 20*3 persons to the square mile. There was still 
a great deal of Indian territory in the southern stales of 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida, for the southern 
Indians w-ere among thcfinest ol their race ; they had become senii- 
nviliz'^d, and were formidable antagonists to the encroaching 
while race. The states interested liad begun preparations for 
tlieir forcible removal, in public defiance (see Georgia : Hhtory) 
of the attempts of the Federal government to protect the Indians 
(1827); but the removal was not completed until 1835. In the 
north, Wisconsin and Michigan, with the northern halves ()f 
Illinois and Indiana, v^ere still very thinly settled, but everything 
indicated early increase of population. The first lake steamboat, 
the ” Wnlk-in-the- Water,” had appeared at Detroit in 1818, imd 
the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 added to the number 

" \ prompt admission of Missouri would have balanced the slave 
and tree states, but Alabama's adraisBion as a slave state balanced 
them m 1B19. 
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of such vesselS»t Lake Erie had seven in 1H26 ; and in 1830, 
while the only important lake town, Detroit, was 
7^^ more than a frontier fort, a daily line of 
steamers was running to it from Buffalo, carrying 
the increasing stream of emigrants to the western territory. 

166. The land s\stem of the United States had much to do 
with the early development of the West. From the first settle- 
ment, the universally recognized rule had been that 

ntLstut absolute individual property in land, with its 
corollary of unrestricted ( ompotitive or “ rack ” 
rents ; and this rule was accepted fully in the national land system, 
whose basis was reported by Jefferson, as chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Confederation Congress {1785). The public lands 
were to be divided into hundreds of ten miles square, each 
containing one hundred mile-.square plots. The hundred was 
called a “ township,” and was afterwards reduced to six miles 
square, of thirty-six mile-square plots of 640 acres each. From 
time to time principal meridians and east and west base lines 
have been run, and townships have been determined by their 
Telalions to these lines. The sections (plots) have been sub- 
divided, but the transfer describes each parcel from the survey 
map, as in the case of “ the south-west quarter of section 20, 
township 30, north, range i east of the third principal meridian.” 
The price fixed in lygo as a minimum was $2 per acre; it has 
tended to decrease, and no effort has ever been made to gain a 
revenue from it. When the nation acquired its western territory 
it secured ils title to the soil, and always made it a fundamental 
condition ol the admission of a new state that it should not tax 
United States lands. To compensate the new states for the 
freedom of unsold public lands from taxation, one township in 
each thirty-six was reserved to them for educational purposes; 
and the excellent public school systems of the western states 
havii been founded on this provision. I'he cost of obtaining a 
quarter .section (160 acres), under the still later homestead system 
of granting lands to actual settlers, has come to be only about 
{$.^6; the interest on this, at 6 represents an annual rent of 
one cent per acre — making this, says F. A. W alkcr, as nearly 
as possible the “ no-rent land ” of the economists, 

167. The bulk of the early westward migration was of home 
production ; the great immigration from Europe did not l.>egin 
until about 1847. The West as well as the East thus had its 
institutions fixed before being called upon to absorb an 
enormous foreign clement. 

1 . — Industrial UeDrlopmenf and Sectional Dmrgence, 
i82g j8so. 

168. The eight years after 1829 have been ( ailed the reign of 

iVndrew Jackson”; his popularity, his long struggle for the 
Aew preddeney, and his feeling of his official ownership 
PoUHcml of the subordinate ofliee.s gave to his administration 
Method*. iin appearance of Caesarism. But it was a 

strictly cnnstilulional C'acsarism; the restraints of written law 
were never violated, though the methods adopted within the law 
were new to nat lonal j.olitics. Since about 1800 state politics in 
New York and Pennsylvania had been noted for the systematic 
use of the offices and for the merciless manner in vhich the office- 
holder was compelled to work for the party which k(])t him in 
place. The presence of Now York and Pennsylvania politicians 
m Jai'kson’s cabinet taught him to use the same s)\stem. Re- 
movals, except for cause, had been relatively rare hricTc; ]>ut 
under Jackson men were removed almost exclusively for the 
purpose of installing s(jme more serviceable party tool; and a 
clean sweep was made in the civil service. Other parties 
adopted the system, and it remained the rule at a change of 
administration until comparatively recent years. 

169. The system brought with it a semi-militar>’ reorganiza- 
tion of parties. Hitherto nominations for the more important 

offices had been made mainly by legislative caucuses; 
OrgMohM- CAndidales for president and vice-president were 
tion of nominated by caucuses of Congress-men, and candi- 
Partlee, for the higher state offices by caucuses of 

the state legislatures. Late in the preceding period “ con- 
ventions ” of delegates from the members of the party in the 
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State occur in New York and Pennsylvania; and in 1831-1832 
this became the rule for presidential nominations. It rapidly 
developed into systematic slate, county, and city “ conventions ” ; 
and the result was the appearance of that complete political 
machinery, the Americ^an political party, with its local organiza- 
tions, and its delegates to county, state and national conventions. 
The Democratic machinery was the fir.st to appear, in Jackson’s 
second term (1833-1837). Its workers were paid in offices, or 
hopes of office, so that it was .said to be built on the ” cohesive 
power of public plunder ”; but its success was immediate and 
brilliant. The opposing party, the Whig party, had no chance of 
victory in 1836 ; and its complete overthrow drove its leaders into 
the organization of a similar machinery of their own, which 
scored its first success in 1840. Since that time these strange 
bodies, unknown to the law, have govenied the country by turns ; 
and their enormous growth has steadily made the organization 
of a third piece of such machinery more difficult or hopeless. 

170. The Bank of the United States had hardly been heard of 
in politics until the new Democratic organization came into 
ho.stile contact with it. A semi-official demand Bmakottke 
upon it for a political appointment was met by a Ualted 
refusal; and the party managers called Jackson’s 
attention to an institution which he could not but di.slike 
the more he considered it. His first message spoke of it in 
unfriendly terms, and every succeeding message brought a 
more open attack. The old party of Adams and Clay had by this 
time taken the name of Whigs, probably from the 

notion that they were struggling against “ the reign 
of Andrew Jackson,” and they adopted the cause of 
the bank with eagerness. The bank charter did not expire until 
1836, but in 1832 Clay brought up a bill for a new charter. It 
was passed and vetoed ; and the Whigs made the veto an im- 
portant issue ot the presidential election of that year. They were 
beaten; Jackson was re-elected, receiving 21 () electoral votes, and 
('lay, his Whig opponent, only 49, and the bank party could never 
again get a majority in the PIouso of Representa*tive,s for the 
charter. The insistence of the president on the point that the 
charter was a “ monopoly ” bore weight with the people. But 
the president could not obtain a majority in the Senate. He 
determined to lake a step which would give him an initiative, and 
which his opponents could not induce both houses to unite in 
overriding or punishing. Taking advantage of the provision 
that the secretary of the treasury might order the pemov#/ 
public funds to be deposited elsewhere than in the of the 
bank or its branche.s (§ 184), he directed the secretary Depoatte. 
lo deposit all the public funds elsewhere. Thus deprived of its 
great source of dividends, the bank fell into difficulties, became a 
state bank after 1836, and then went into bankruptcy. (See 
Banks and Bankint, : United States; and Jackson, Andrew.) 

171. All the political conflicts of Jackson’s terms of office 
were close and bitter. Loose in his ideas before 1829, Jackson 
showed a steady tendency to adopt the strictest construction 
of the powers of the Federal government, except in such official 
perquisites as the offi('es. He grew into strong opposition to 
all traces of the “ American system,” and vetoed oppoeUtoa 
bills for internal improvements unsparingly; and to the 

his feeling of dislike to all form.s of protection is as '^AuteHcmn 
evident, though he took more care not to make it 
too public'. Tb(T(‘ are many reasons for believing that his drift 
was the work of a strong school of leaders — Martin Van Buren, 
Thomas H. Benton, Edward Livingston, Roger B. Taney, l.evi 
Woodbur}% Lewi.s Cass, W. L. Marcy and others — who developed 
the policy of the party, and controlled it until the great changes 
of parties about 1850 took their power from them. At all 
events, some persistent influence made the Democratic party of 
1830-1850 the most con.sistent and successful party which had 
thus far appeared in the United States. 

172. Calhoun and Jackson were of the same stock — Scottish- 
I Irish — much alike in appearance and character! stic.s, 

I the former representing the trained and educated 
logic of the race, the latter its instincts and pas- 
sions. Jackson was led to break off his friendly relations with 
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Callioun in 1850, and he had been led to do so more easily because 
of the appearance ol ihe doctrine of nullification, which was 
generally attributed, correctly enough, to the authorship of 
Calhoun. Asserting, as the Republican party of 1798 had done, 
the sovereign powers of each state, Calhoun held that, as a means 
of avoiding secession and violent struggle upon every occasion ol 
the passage of an act of Congress which should seem uncon- 
stitutional to any state, the state might properly suspend or 
“ nullify ” the operation of the law within its juris- 
diction, in order to protect its citizens against 
oppression. The passage of the Tariff Act of 1832, 
which organized and systematized the protective system, forced 
the Calhoun party into action. A state convention in South 
Carolina on the 24th of November 1832 declared the Tariff Act 
null, and made ready to enforce the declaration. 

173. But the time was past when the power of a single state 
could withdraw it from the Union. The pre.sident issued a 
proclamation, warning the people of South Carolina against any 
attempt to carry out the ordinance of nullification ; lie ordered a 
naval force to take possession of Charleston iiarhour to collect 
the duties under tlie act ; he called upon Congress fur additional 
executive powers, and Congress passed what nullifiers called the 
“ bloody bill,” putting the land and naval forces at the disposal 
of the president for the collection of duties against “ unlawful 
combinations ” ; and he is said to have announced, privately and 
profanely, his intention of making Calhoun the first victim of 
any open conflict. Affairs looked so threatening that an un- 
official meeting of “ leading nullifiers ” agi'ced to suspend the 
operation of tlie ordinance until Congress should adjourn; whence 
it derived the right to su.spend has never been stated. 

174. The president bad already asked ( ongress to reduce the 
duties; and many Democratic members of ('ongress, who had 

\ieldcd to the popular clamour for prot-cction, were 
very glad to use “ the crisis ” as an excuse for now 
voting against it. A coinpromi.se lai iff Act, scaling 
down all dutie.s over 20 % by one-tenth of the excess every two 
years until 1842, when the remaining excess over 20 % should 
be dropped, was introduced by Clay and became law. C!alhoun 
and his followers claimexl this as all that the nullification ordi- 
nance had aimed at; and the ordinance was formally repealed. 
But nullification had received its death-blow ; even those 
southern leudcris who maintained the right of secession refused 
to recognize the right of a state to remain in the Union while 
nullifying its laws; and, when protection was reintroduced by 
the tariff of 1842, nullification was liardly thought of. 

175. All the internal conditions of the United States were 
com^etely altered by the introduction of railway.s. For twenty 

years past the Americans had been pushing in every 
direfTtion which offered a hope of the means of recon- 
* ciling vast territory with enormous population. 
Stephenson ’I jtiventipn of the locomotive came ju.st in time, and 
Jackson’s two terms of office marked the outburst of modern 
American life.- ?rhe4i!tfes of railway were 23 in 1830, 1098 in 
1835, aopFie 2800 ip 1840, and thereafter they about doubled 
every five' yiea^s until i860. 

176. A ra^way rnap of 1840 shows a fragmentary system, 
designed fnaanly .tniifl the gaps left by the means of communica- 

. tinijjJn'use in 1830. One or two short lines run back 
o/is4V* country from Savannah and Charleston; 

another runs north along the coast from Wilmington 
to Baltimore; several lines connect New York with Washington 
and other points ; and short lines elsewhere mark the openings 
which needed to tlte filled at once — a number in New England 
and the middle stairs, three in Ohio and Michigan, and three in 
Louisiana, Year afterjyear new inventions came in to increase 
and aid this development. The anthracite coal 
of the middle stales had been known since 1790, 
but no means had been devised to put the refractory agent 
to work. It was now successfully applied to railways (1836), 
and to the manufacture of iron (1837). Hitherto 
woocl had been the best fuel for iron-making; now 
the states ’which relied on wood wimc (driven out of competition, 
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and production was restricted to the states in which nature 
had placed coal alongside of iron. Steam navigation across 
the Atlantic was established in 1838. The telegraph Nmvh 
came next, S. F. B. Morse’s line lieing erected in gmtioa, Tb§ 
1844. The spread ol the railway system brought TeiegrMpb, 
with it, as a natural devdiopment, the rise of the American 
system of express companies, whose first phases of individual 
enterprise appeared in 1839, No similar period in American 
history is so extraordinary for material development as the 
decade 1830-1840. At its beginning the country was un over- 
grown type of colonial life ; at its end American life had been 
shifted to entirely new lines, which it lias since followed. 
Modern American history had burst in with the explosiveness 
of an Arctic summer. 

177. If the steamboat had aided western development, the 
railway made it a Ireshet. Cities and states grew as if the 
oxygicn of tlieir surroundings had been suddenly 
increased. The steamboat influenced the railway, 

and the railway gave the steamboat new powers. 

Vacant places m the states east of the Mississippi were filling up ; 
the long lines of emigrant waggons gave way to the new and 
better metliocls of transport ; and new grades of land were made 
accessible. Chicago was but a frontier fort in 1832; within 
a half-dozen years it was a flourishing town, with eight 
steamers connecting it with Buffalo, and dawning kleas of its 
future development of railway connexions. The maps change 
from decade to decade, as mapmakers hasten to insert new 
cities which have sprung up. Two new states, 

Arkansas and Michigan, were admitted (1836 and>4riaiMM 
1837). The population of Ohio leaps from 900,000 •ad 
to 1,500,000, that of Michigan from 32,000 \^q 
212,000, and that of the country from 13,000,000 to 17,000,000, 
between 1830 and 1840. 

178. With the change of material surroundings and possi- 
bilities came a steady amelioration of social conditions and a 
development of social ideals. Such features of the 

past as imprisonment lor debt and the cruel indifier- cwditiom. 
ence of old methods of dealing with crime began 
to disappear ; the time was past wlien a state could use an aban- 
doned copper mine as its state prison, as Connecticut had 
formerly done (see Simsbury, Connecticut). 7 'he domestic use 
of gas and anthracite coal, the introduction of expensive 
aqueducts for pure water, and the changing life of the people 
forced changes in the interior and exterior of American dwellings. 
Wood was still the common building material; imitations of 
Greek architecture still retained their vogue; but the interiors 
were models of comfort in comparison with the houses even of 
iSio. In the “ new ” regions this was not yet the case, and here 
social restraints were still so few that society seemed to be 
reduced almost to its primitive elements. Western steamers 
reeked with gambling, swindling, duelling and every variety of 
vice. Public law was almost suspended in some regions ; and 
organized associations of counterfeiters and horse-tliieves 
terrorized whole sections of country. But this state of affairs 
was altogether temporary, as well us limited in its area; tlie older 
and more densely settled states had been well prepared for the 
change and had never lost cximmand of the social forces, and the 
process of settling down went on, even in the newer states, with 
far more rapidity than could reasonably have been expected. 
Those who took part in the movements of population in 1830- 
1840 had been trained under the rigid forms of the previous 
American life; and the.se soon re-asserted themseh'cs. The 
rebound was over before 1847, and the western states were 
then as well prepared to receive and digest tlie great immigration 
which followed as the older states would have been in 1830. 

179. A distinct American literature dates from this period. 
Most of the publications in the United States were still cheap 
reprints of foreign works; but native productions 

no longer followed foreign models with servility. 

Between 1830 and 1840 Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, Poe, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Bancroft and Prescott joined the 
advance-guard of American writers— Bryant, Dana, Halleck, 
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Drake, Irving and Cooper; and even those writers who had deal with such institutions. Their grants of bank charters 
already made their place in literature showed the influence of had been based on ignorance, intrigue, favouritism or corruption, 
new conditions by their growing tendency to look less to foreign and the banks were utterly unregulated. The democratic 
models and methods than before 1830. Popular education was feeling was that the privilege of forming banking corp^m- 
improved. The new states had from the first endeavoured to coniorations should be open to all citizens, and it 
.secure the best possible system of common schools. The soon became so. Moreover, it was not until after the crash that 
iitlempt came naturally from the political instincts of the class New York began the system of compelling such deposits as would 
Irom which the migration came ; but the .system which resulted really secure circulation, which was long afterward further 
was to be of incalculable service during the years to come, developed into the present national bank system. In most 
Their absolute democracy and their universal use of the Enghsh of tlie states banks could be freely organized with or without 
Comnna language have made the common schools most tangible capital, and their notes could be sent to the West for 
.successful machines for converting the raw material the purchase of government lands, which needed to be held 
syKitm, qI immigration into American citizens. Ihis but a month or two to gain a handsome profit. (See Hanks and 
supreme benefit is the basis of the system and the reason Hanking; United Slates.) “ Wild-cat banks ” sprang up all 
for its existence and development, but its incidental advtui- over the country; and the pet banks, as those chosen for Ae 
tage of educating the people has been beyond calculation, deposit of government revenues were called, went into speculation 
It was an odd symptom of the general change that as eagerly as the banks which hardly pretended to have capital. 

American newspapers took a new form during these 182. The Democratic theory denied the power of Congress 
'''**'*• ten years. The old “ blanket-sheet ” newspaper, to make anything but gold or silver coin legal tender. There 
cumbrous to handle and slow in all its ways, met its have been “ paper-money heresies ” in the party ; 
first rival in the type of newspaper which appeared first in New but there was none such among the new school of circular.” 
York City, in the Sm, the Herald and the Tribune (1833, 1835 Democratic, leaders which came m m 1820; they were 
and 1841). Swift and energetic in gathering news, and fearless, “ hard-money men.” In July 1836 Jackson s secretary of the 
sometimes reckless, in stating it, they brought into American treasury ordered land agents to take nothing in payment for 
life, with very much that is evil, a great preponderance of good, lands except gold or silver. In the following spring the full 
]8o. The chaos into which a part of American society hud effects of the order became evident; they fell on the adminis- 
been thrown had u marked effect on the financial institutions tration of Van lUiren, Jackson’s successor.^ Van Buren had 
of the country, which went to pieces before it for a been lack.son's secretary of state, the representative man of the 
LMnd Sales, Democratic school, and, in the opinion of the opposition, 

lands of the United States a source of revenue so much as a the evil genius of the Jackson administration; and it seemed 
source of development. The sales had touched their high-walcr to the Whigs poetic justice that he should bear the weight of 
mark during the speculative year 1819, when receipts from them his predecessor's errors. The ” specie circular ” turned the tide of 
had amounted to $^,274,000 ; in other years they seldom went paper back to the East, and when it was presented for payment 
above $2,000,000. When the railway set the stream (»f migration most of the banks suspended specie payment with hardly a 
moving faster than ever, and cities began to grow like mush- struggle. There was no longer a thought of buying; every one 
rooms, it was natural that speculation in land should feel the wanted to sell; and prices ran down with a rapidity even more 
effects. Sales rose to$3,2oo,ooo in 1 831 , to$4,ooo,ooo startling than that with which they had risen. Failures, to an 
Spectf/a^/oii. 1833^ to $5,000,000 in 1834, to' $15,000,000 in extent and on a scale unprecedented in the United 
1S35, and to $25,000,000' in 1836. In 1835 the president an- States, made up the ” panic of 1837.” Many of the jUf/, 
noiinced to Uongress tluit the public debt was extinguished, and states had left their bonds in the hands of their 
lliat some way of dealing with the surplus should be found, agents, and, on the failure of the latter, found that the bonds 
Calhoun's proposal, that after the year 183O any surplus in had been hypothecated or disposed of, so tliat^the states got 
excess of $5,000,000 should be divided among the states a.s no return from them except a debt which was to them 
a lorui, was adopted, a.s regai'ds the surplus (almost $37,000,000) enormous. Saddled suddenly with such a burden, 
of that vear; and some $28,000,000-- still carried on the books and unable even to pay interest, many of the states 
of the treasury as unavailable tund.s— were actually distributed “repudiated” Uicir obligations; and repudiation 
liefore the crisis of 1837 put an end to the surplus and to the j was made successful by tlie fact that a statxs couW not be sued 
policy. The states had already taken a hand in the general by its creditors except by its own coasent. Even the Federal 
speculation by beginning works of public improvement. Foreign, government felt the strain, for its revenues were locked up in 
particularly English, capital was abundant ; and states which had suspended banks. A little more than a year after Congress had 
been accustomed to think a dozen times over a tax of a hundred aiitliorizcd the distribution of its surplus revenues among the 
thousand dollars now began to negotiate loans of millions of states Van Buren was forced to call it into special session to 
dollars and to appropriate the proceeds to the digging of canals provide .some relief for the government itself, 
and the construction of railways. Their enterprises were badly 183. Von Buren held manfully to the strictest construction 
conceived and badly managed, and only added to the confusion of the powers of the Federal government. He insisted tlrat the 
‘when the cra-sh came. If the Federal government and the panic would best right itself without government sub- 
states felt that they were rich, the imaginations of individuals interference, and, after a four years’ struggle, he tremeury 
ran riot. Everv one wanted to buy; prices rose, and every one .succ-eeded in making the “ sub-treasury scheme ” Scheme, 
was growing richer on paper. The as.sessed value of real e.state law (1840). It cut off all connexion of the government 
in New York City in 1832 was $104,000,000; in 1836 it had with banks, putting collecting and disbursing officers under 
grown to $253,000,000. In Mobile the assessed value rose bonds to hold money safely and to transfer it under orders 
from $1,000,000 to $27,000,000. Fictitiou-s values were the from the tieasury, and restricting payments to or by the United 

States to gold and silver. Its passage had been preceded by 
181. When Jackson in 1833 ordered the government revenues another commercial crisis (1839), more limited in its field, but 
to be deposited elsewhere than in the bank of the United States, more discouraging to the people. It is true that Jackson, in 
there was no government agent to receive them. I'he secretary dealing with the finances, had ” simply smashed things,” leaving 
of the treasury selected banks at various points in which the his succes.sor to repair damages ; but it is far from certain 
revenue should be deposited by the collecling officers; but these that this was not the best way available at the time. The 
banks were organized under charters from tlieir states, as were wisest scheme of financial reform would have had small chance 
all banks except that of the United States. The theor} of | election of 1836 Van Buren received 170 electoral votes, 

the dominant party denied theooostitutional power of Congress w. H. Harrison (Whig) 75, Hugh L. White 26, Danid Webster 14, 
to charter a bank, and the states had not yet learned how to and W. P. Mangum u. 
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of success with the land jobbers in Con^^ess, and Van Huren's 
firmness found the way out of the chaos. 

184. Van Buren’s firmness was unpopular, and the Whig 
party now adopted methods which were popular if somewhat 
demagogical. It noniinat(‘d William H. Harrison 
in 1840; it contrasted his homely frontier virtues 


BiMtIoa 

oit840. 


with Van Buren’s “ ostentatious indifference to the 
misfortunes of the people ” and with the supposed luxury of 
his life in the White Hou.se; and, after the first of the modern 
“campaigns” of mass meetings and processions, Harrison was 
elected, receiving 234 electoral votes and Van Biiren only 60. 
He died on the 4th of April 1841, only a month after his inaugu- 
ration, and the vice-president, John 'lyler, became piesident. 
lylcr was of the extreme Calhoun s( hool, which had shown some 
dispo.sition to grant to Van Buren a support which it had refused 
to Jackson; and the Whigs had nominated ‘lyler to retain his 
faction with them. Now he was the nominal leader of tlie party, 
while his politics were oppo.site to theirs, and the real leader 
of the party, Clay, was ready to force a quarrel ufion him. The 
quarrel took place; the Whig majority in Congress was not 
large enough to pa.ss any measures over "lyler’s veto; and the 
first two years of his administration were passed in barren 
conflict with his party. The “ sub-treasury ” law 
was repealed (1841); the tarifl of 1842 introduced a 
modified protection; and there the Whigs were 
forced to stop. 'Ehcir dissensions made Democratic .success 
comparatively easy, and 'lyler had the support of a Democratic 
house behind him during the last two years of his term. 

185. The success of the Democratic machinery’, and the 
reflex of its temporary check in 1840, with the influences brought 
to bear on it by the returning Calhoun faction, were such as to 
take the control of the party out of the hands of the leaders who 
had formed it. They had had high regard for political principle, 
even though they were willing to use doubtful methods for its 
propagation; these methods had now brought out new men, 
who looked mainly to succc.ss, and to (dose connexion with the 


TaHtfof 
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controlling political element of the Soutli as the ea.siest means 
of attaining success. When the Democratic convention of 1844 
met it wa.s expected to renominate Van Buren. A majority of 
the delegates had been sent there for that purpose, but many of 
them would have been glad to bo prevented from doing so. 
d’hey allowed a resolution to be passed making a two- thirds vote 
neces.sary for nomination; Van Buren was unable to command 
.so many ^'otes; and, when his name was withdrawn, James K. 
Polk w'as nominated. The Whigs nominated ('lav. 

186. The beginning of the abolitionist movement in the 
United States, the establi.shment of the Ltherator (1831), 
and of the American Anti-Slavery Society (1833), 
and the .subsequent divisions in it, are given 
elsewhere (see Garrison, William Lloyd). Up 
to that timrf ubol4ion” had meant gradual abolition; it 
was a wish rather than a purpose. Garrison called for 
immediate abolitifc: Tht basis of the American system was in 
the reseryoB rights o‘f the fitates, and slavery rested on their will, 
which was hot likely to be changed. But the cry was kept up. 
The mission. of the Abolitionists was to force the people to think 
of the quewipp; and, in spite of riots, assaults and per.secution 
of eyery kin 4 »th^y fulfilled it manfully. In truth, slavery was 
more and mote out of harmony with the new economic conditions 
which were taking complete control of the North and West, but 
had hardly been fpltin the South. Thus the two sections, North 
and South, were more and more disposed to take opposite views of 
everything in whid^* 'slavery was involved, and it had a faculty 
of, Involving Itielf in almost everything. The status of slavert^ 
in* the territories had been settled in 1820; that of slavery in the 
states had been .settled ty the Constitution; but even in minor 
questions .the intrusive element had to be reckoned with. The 
Abolitionists sent their documents through the mails, and the 
South wished ‘the Federal government to interfere and stop the 
practice. The Abolitionists persisted in petitioning Congress 
for the passage various measures which Congress regarded as 
utterl}^ unc6nstitutional ; and the disposition of Congress to deny 


or regulate the right of petition in such matters (.see Ad.vms, 
John Quincy) excited the indignation of northern men who 
had no sympathy with abolition. But the first occasion on 
which the views of the two sections came into flat contrast was 
on the question of the annexation of Texas. 

187. The United States had had a vague ch.im to Texas until 
1819, when the claim was surrendered to Spain in part compensa- 
tion foi Florida. On the revolt of Mexico Texas 

became a part of that republic. Jt was colonized by 
Americans, mainly southerners and slave-holders, seceded from 
Mexico in 1835, and defeated the Mexican armies and established 
Its independence in the following year. Southern politicians 
desired its annexation to the United States for many reasons. 
Its people were kindred to them; its soil would widen the area 
of slavery; and its territory, it was hoped, could be divided 
into several .states, to reinforce the southern column in the 
Senate. People in the North were either indifferent or hostile 
to the proposal; Van Buren had declared against it, and his 
action w'a.s a reason for his defeat in the Democratic convention. 
On the other hand, there were indications that the 
joint occupation of the Oregon country could not 
last much longer. American immigration into it kad begun, 
while the Hudson Bay ('ompany, the British tenant of the soil, 
was the natural enemy of immigration, lb carry the sentiment 
of both .section.s, the two points were coupled; and the 
Democratic convention declared for the reannexation of Texas 
and the reoccupation of (;)regon. 

188. One of the airdinal methods of the political Abolitionists 
was to nominate candidates of tJieir own against a doubtful 
friend, /even though this secured the election of an 

open enemy. Clay’s efforts to guard his condemna- Ubwty 
lion of the Texas annexation project were just * 
enough to piLsh the Liberty party, the political Abolitionists, 
into voting for candidates of their owm in New York; on a 
close vote their loss w^as enough to throw the electoral votes of 
that stiite to Polk, and it.s votes decided the rc.sult. BitcHoa 
Polk was elected (November 1844);' and Texas 9fi844. 
was annexed to the United States in the following AdmisMiom 
.spiing. At the next meeting of Congress (1845) 

Texas was admitted as a state. 

i8(). West of Texas the northern prolongation of Mexico ran 
right athwart the westward movement of American population ; 
and, though the movement had not yet reached the barrier, the 
lY)lk administration dc.sired further acquisitions from Mexico. 
The western boundary of Texas was undefined; a strip of terri- 
tory claimed by IVxas was settled excliLsively by Mexicans; 
but the Polk administration directed General Zachary Taylor, 
the American commander in Texas, to cross the Neuce.s River 


and .seize the di.spuled terrilor^L Collisions with Mexican troops 
followed; they were beaten in the battles of l^alo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma, and were chased across the Rio Grande. 
Taylor followed and took the city of Monterey. 

igo. On the news of the first bloodshed (bngress declared 
war again.st Mexico, over the opposition of the Whigs. A land 
and naval force took possession of California, and a 
land expedition occupied New Mexico, so that the 
authority of Mexico over all the soil north of her 
present boundaries was abruptly terminated (1846). At the 
opening of 1847 Taylor fought the last battle in northern Mexico 
(Buena Vista), defeating the Mexicans, and General Winfield 
Scott, with a new army, landed at Vera Cruz for a march upon 
the city of Mexico. Scott march was marked by one .successful 
battle after another, usually against heav>' odds ; and in September 
he took the capital city and held it until peace was made (1848) 
by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Among the pt**# 
terms of peace was the cession of the present Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Arizona and New Mexi(;o, the consideration being 
a payment of $15,000,000 by the United States and the a.ssump- 
tion of some $3,000,000 of debts due by Mexico to American 
citizens. With a subsequent rectification of frontier (1853) 
by the Gadsden Treaty (see Gadsden, James), this cession 
* Polk received 170 electoral votes and Clay 105. 
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Drake, Irving and Cooper; and even those writers who had deal with such institutions. Their grants of bank charters 
already made their place in literature showed the influence of had been based on ignorance, intrigue, favouritism or corruption, 
new conditions by their growing tendency to look less to foreign and the banks were utterly unregulated. The democratic 
models and methods than before 1830. Popular education was feeling was that the privilege of forming banking corp^m- 
improved. The new states had from the first endeavoured to coniorations should be open to all citizens, and it 
.secure the best possible system of common schools. The soon became so. Moreover, it was not until after the crash that 
iitlempt came naturally from the political instincts of the class New York began the system of compelling such deposits as would 
Irom which the migration came ; but the .system which resulted really secure circulation, which was long afterward further 
was to be of incalculable service during the years to come, developed into the present national bank system. In most 
Their absolute democracy and their universal use of the Enghsh of tlie states banks could be freely organized with or without 
Comnna language have made the common schools most tangible capital, and their notes could be sent to the West for 
.successful machines for converting the raw material the purchase of government lands, which needed to be held 
syKitm, qI immigration into American citizens. Ihis but a month or two to gain a handsome profit. (See Hanks and 
supreme benefit is the basis of the system and the reason Hanking; United Slates.) “ Wild-cat banks ” sprang up all 
for its existence and development, but its incidental advtui- over the country; and the pet banks, as those chosen for Ae 
tage of educating the people has been beyond calculation, deposit of government revenues were called, went into speculation 
It was an odd symptom of the general change that as eagerly as the banks which hardly pretended to have capital. 

American newspapers took a new form during these 182. The Democratic theory denied the power of Congress 
'''**'*• ten years. The old “ blanket-sheet ” newspaper, to make anything but gold or silver coin legal tender. There 
cumbrous to handle and slow in all its ways, met its have been “ paper-money heresies ” in the party ; 
first rival in the type of newspaper which appeared first in New but there was none such among the new school of circular.” 
York City, in the Sm, the Herald and the Tribune (1833, 1835 Democratic, leaders which came m m 1820; they were 
and 1841). Swift and energetic in gathering news, and fearless, “ hard-money men.” In July 1836 Jackson s secretary of the 
sometimes reckless, in stating it, they brought into American treasury ordered land agents to take nothing in payment for 
life, with very much that is evil, a great preponderance of good, lands except gold or silver. In the following spring the full 
]8o. The chaos into which a part of American society hud effects of the order became evident; they fell on the adminis- 
been thrown had u marked effect on the financial institutions tration of Van lUiren, Jackson’s successor.^ Van Buren had 
of the country, which went to pieces before it for a been lack.son's secretary of state, the representative man of the 
LMnd Sales, Democratic school, and, in the opinion of the opposition, 

lands of the United States a source of revenue so much as a the evil genius of the Jackson administration; and it seemed 
source of development. The sales had touched their high-walcr to the Whigs poetic justice that he should bear the weight of 
mark during the speculative year 1819, when receipts from them his predecessor's errors. The ” specie circular ” turned the tide of 
had amounted to $^,274,000 ; in other years they seldom went paper back to the East, and when it was presented for payment 
above $2,000,000. When the railway set the stream (»f migration most of the banks suspended specie payment with hardly a 
moving faster than ever, and cities began to grow like mush- struggle. There was no longer a thought of buying; every one 
rooms, it was natural that speculation in land should feel the wanted to sell; and prices ran down with a rapidity even more 
effects. Sales rose to$3,2oo,ooo in 1 831 , to$4,ooo,ooo startling than that with which they had risen. Failures, to an 
Spectf/a^/oii. 1833^ to $5,000,000 in 1834, to' $15,000,000 in extent and on a scale unprecedented in the United 
1S35, and to $25,000,000' in 1836. In 1835 the president an- States, made up the ” panic of 1837.” Many of the jUf/, 
noiinced to Uongress tluit the public debt was extinguished, and states had left their bonds in the hands of their 
lliat some way of dealing with the surplus should be found, agents, and, on the failure of the latter, found that the bonds 
Calhoun's proposal, that after the year 183O any surplus in had been hypothecated or disposed of, so tliat^the states got 
excess of $5,000,000 should be divided among the states a.s no return from them except a debt which was to them 
a lorui, was adopted, a.s regai'ds the surplus (almost $37,000,000) enormous. Saddled suddenly with such a burden, 
of that vear; and some $28,000,000-- still carried on the books and unable even to pay interest, many of the states 
of the treasury as unavailable tund.s— were actually distributed “repudiated” Uicir obligations; and repudiation 
liefore the crisis of 1837 put an end to the surplus and to the j was made successful by tlie fact that a statxs couW not be sued 
policy. The states had already taken a hand in the general by its creditors except by its own coasent. Even the Federal 
speculation by beginning works of public improvement. Foreign, government felt the strain, for its revenues were locked up in 
particularly English, capital was abundant ; and states which had suspended banks. A little more than a year after Congress had 
been accustomed to think a dozen times over a tax of a hundred aiitliorizcd the distribution of its surplus revenues among the 
thousand dollars now began to negotiate loans of millions of states Van Buren was forced to call it into special session to 
dollars and to appropriate the proceeds to the digging of canals provide .some relief for the government itself, 
and the construction of railways. Their enterprises were badly 183. Von Buren held manfully to the strictest construction 
conceived and badly managed, and only added to the confusion of the powers of the Federal government. He insisted tlrat the 
‘when the cra-sh came. If the Federal government and the panic would best right itself without government sub- 
states felt that they were rich, the imaginations of individuals interference, and, after a four years’ struggle, he tremeury 
ran riot. Everv one wanted to buy; prices rose, and every one .succ-eeded in making the “ sub-treasury scheme ” Scheme, 
was growing richer on paper. The as.sessed value of real e.state law (1840). It cut off all connexion of the government 
in New York City in 1832 was $104,000,000; in 1836 it had with banks, putting collecting and disbursing officers under 
grown to $253,000,000. In Mobile the assessed value rose bonds to hold money safely and to transfer it under orders 
from $1,000,000 to $27,000,000. Fictitiou-s values were the from the tieasury, and restricting payments to or by the United 

States to gold and silver. Its passage had been preceded by 
181. When Jackson in 1833 ordered the government revenues another commercial crisis (1839), more limited in its field, but 
to be deposited elsewhere than in the bank of the United States, more discouraging to the people. It is true that Jackson, in 
there was no government agent to receive them. I'he secretary dealing with the finances, had ” simply smashed things,” leaving 
of the treasury selected banks at various points in which the his succes.sor to repair damages ; but it is far from certain 
revenue should be deposited by the collecling officers; but these that this was not the best way available at the time. The 
banks were organized under charters from tlieir states, as were wisest scheme of financial reform would have had small chance 
all banks except that of the United States. The theor} of | election of 1836 Van Buren received 170 electoral votes, 

the dominant party denied theooostitutional power of Congress w. H. Harrison (Whig) 75, Hugh L. White 26, Danid Webster 14, 
to charter a bank, and the states had not yet learned how to and W. P. Mangum u. 
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198. All the conditions of life were changing so rapidly that 
it was natural that the minds of men should change with them 
or become unsettled. This was the era of new sects, of 
communities, of fantastic proposals of every kind, of transcen- 
dentalism in literature, religion, and politics. Not the most 
fantastic or benevolent, but certainly the most 
successful, of these was the sect of Mormons or 
ormouB. Saints. They settled in Utah in 1847, 

calling their capital Salt Lake City, and spreading thence tlirough 
the neighbouring territories. They became a menace to the 
American system; their numbers were so great that it was 
against American instincts to deprive them of self-government; 
while their polygamy and total submission to their hierarchy 
made it impossible to erect them into a state having complete 
control of marriage and divorce. The difficulty was lessened 
by their renunciation of polygamy in 1890 (see Mormons). 

T99. The material development of the United States since 
1830 had l>een extraordinary, but every year made it more 
evident that the South was not sharing in it. It is 
The Souths labour system 

of the South ; her only labourers were slaves, and a slave who 
was fit for anything better than field labour was prima facie 
11 dangerous man. 'I'he divergence had as yet gone only lar 
enough to awaken intelligent men m the South to its existence, 
and to stir them to efforts as hopeless as they were earnest, to 
find some artificial stimulus for southern industries. In the next 
ten years the process was to show its effects on the national field. 


Tb9^‘S4a¥e 


J . — Tendencies to Disunion y 18^0-1861 . 

200. The Abolitionists had never ceased to din the iniquity 
of slavery into the ear.s of the American people. Calhoun, 
Slavery Webster and Clay, mth nearly all the other political 
mu 4 tha leaders of 1850, had united in deploring the wicked- 
SadJaMB. ngjis of these fanatics, who were persistently stirring 
up a question Which was steadily widening the distance lietween 
the sections. 'They mistook the symptom for the disease. 
Slavery itself had put the South out of harmony with its 
surroundings. Even in 1850, though they hardly yet knew 
it, the two .sectiorw had drived so far apart that they were 
practically two different countries. 

201. The South remained much as in 1790; while other parts 
of the country had developed, it had stood still. 
The remnants of colonial feeling, of class influence, 
which advancing democracy had wiped out else- 
where, retained all their force here, aggravated by the effects 
of an essentially aristocratic sy.stem of employment. The 
ruling class had to maintain a military control over the 
labouring class, and a class influence over the poorer whites. 
It had even secured in the constitution provision for its political 
power in the representation given to three-fifths of the slaves. 
The twenty additional members of the Hou.se of Representatives 
were not simply a. gain to the South; they were still more a gain 
to the “ black" district ^’^>wh ere whites were few, and I lie slave- 
holder controlled ^he district. Slave-owners and slave-holders 
together, there were Imt 350,000 of them ; but they had common 
interests; the inifliigence to see them, and the courage to con- 
tend for them.* Thh step of a rising man was to buv slaves ; 
and this waS ^hqnghlo enrol him in the dominant class. From 
it were dra^ the representatives and senators in Tongress, the 
governors, and all the holders of offices over which the “ slave 
power,’’ as it came to \y^ called, had control. Not only was the 
South inert; its ruling class, its able.stand best men, united in 
defence of tendencitff hostile to those of the rest of the countr^^ 

tfo2. Immigration into the United States was not an im- 
portant factor in its development until about 1847. The 
immigrants, *so late as 1820, numbered but 8000 per 
annum; their number did not touch 100,000 until 
1842, and then it fell for a year or two almost to half 
that number.. In 1847 it rose again to 235,000, in 1849 to 
300,000, and in 1850 to 428,000; all told, more than two and a 
quarter million persons from abroad settled in the United States 
between 1847 and 1854. Leaving out the dregs of the immigra- 


Immigra* 

tioa. 


lion, which settled down in the seaboard cities, its best part was.a 
powerful nationalizing force. It had not come to any particular 
state, but to the United States ; it had none of the traditional 
prejudices in favour of a state, but a strong feeling for the 
whole countr>' ; and the new feelings which it brought in must 
have had their weight not only on the gross mass of the people, 
but on the views of former leaders. And all the influences of this 
enormous immigration were confined to the North and Wc.st. 
The immigration avoided slave soil as if by instinct. So late 
as 1880 the census reported that the southern states, except 
Florida, Louisiana and Texas, are “ practically without any 
foreign element"; but it was only in 1850-1860 tliat this 
differentiating circumstance began to show itself plainly. 
And, as the sections began to differ further in aims and policy, 
the North began to gain heavily in ability to ensure its success. 

203. Texas was the last slave state ever admitted; and, 
as it refused to he divided, the South had no further increase 
of numbers in tlie Senate. Until 1850 the admission 

of a free state had been so promptly balanced by 
the admission of a slave state that the senators of 
the two sections had remained about equal in number; in 
i8ho the free states had 36 senators and the slave states only 
30. As the representation in the House had changed from 
35 tree state and 30 .slave state members in 1790 to 147 free 
state and 90 slave state in i8()0, and as the electors are the 
sum of the numbers of senators and representatives, it is evideni 
that political power had passed away from the South in 1850. 
If at any time the free states should unite they could control 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, elect the president 
and vice-president, dictate the appointment of judges and other 
Federal officers, and make the laws what they plca.sed. If 
pressed to it, they could even control the interpretation nf the 
laws by the Supreme Court. No Federal judge could be removed 
except by impeachment, but an act of Congress could at any 
time increase the number of judges to any extent, and Ihe 
appointment of the additional judges could reverse the opinion 
I of the court. 

204. In circumstances so critical a cautious quiescence and 
avoidance of public attention was the only safe course for the 

slave power," but that course had become im- 
possible. The numbers interested had become too 
large to be subject to complete discipline; all could 
not be held in cautious reserve; and, when an advanced 
proposal came from any quarter of the slave-holding lines, 
the whole army was shortly forced up to the advanced position. 
Every movement of the mass was necessarily aggressive; and 
aggression meant final collision. If collision came it must 
be on some question of the rights of the states; and on 
such a question the whole South would move as one man. 

205. The Protestant churches of the United Slates had 
reflected in their organization the spirit of the political in- 
stitutions under which they lived. Acting as purely 
voluntary associations, thev had been organized 

into governments by delegates, much like the 
“ conventions ” which had been evolved in the political 
parties. The omnipresent slaver>^ question intruded into these 
bodies, and split them. The Methodist Episcopal Church was 
thus divided into a northern and a southern branch in 1844, 
and the equally powerful Baptist Church met the same 
fate in the following year. Two of the four great Protestant 
bodies were thus no longer national; it was only by the most 
careful management that the integrity of the Presbyterian 
Church was maintained until 1861, when it also yielded; and 
only the Episcopal and Roman Catholic Churches retained their 
national character. 

206. The political parties showed the some tendency. 
Each began to shrivel up in one section or \h,t other. The 
notion of “ squatter sovereignty,” attractive at 

first to the western democracy, and not repudiated cTJaget, 
by the South, enabled the Democratic party to pass 
the crisis of 1850 without losing much of its northern vote, while 
southern Whigs began to drift in, making the part\' continually 
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more pro-slavery. This could not continue long without 1 
beginning to decrease its northern vote, but this effect did not ‘ 
become plainly visible until after 1S52. The efforts of the 
Whig party to ignore the great question alienated its anti-slavery 
members in the North, while they did not satisfy its southern 
members. The Whig losses were not at first heavy, but, as the 
electoral vote of each state is determined by the barest plurality 
of the popular vote, they were enough to defeat the party almost 
everywhere in the presidential election of 1852. The Whigs 
nominated General Winfield Scott and the Democrats 
o/Taw! Franklin Pierce; and Pierce carried all but four of 
the thirty-one states, and was elected, receiving 254 
out of the 296 electoral votes. This revelation of hopeless 
weakness was the downfall of the Whig party; it maintained 
its organization for four years longer, but the life had gone out 
of H. The future was with the Free Soil party, though it had 
poHed but few votes in 1852. 

207. During the administration of Taylor (and Vice-Pre- 
sident Millard Fillmore, who .succeeded him) Clay, Webster, 

Calhoun, Polk and Taylor were removed by 
LelSfnMp, ^ steady drift of other political 

leaders out of ][mblic life. New men were push- 
ing in everywhere, and in both sections they showed the 
prevailing tendency to disunion. The best of them were 
unprecedentedly radical. Charles Sumner, William H. Seward, 
and Salmon P. Chase came into the Senate, bringing the 
first accession of recognized force and ability to the anti- 1 
slavery feeling in that body. The new southern men, such as 
Jefferson Davis, and the Dmocratic recruits from the southern 
Whig party, such as Alexander H. Stephens, were ready to take 
the ground on which Calhoun had alway.s insisted — that Con- 
gress was bound not merely to the negative duty of not attacking 
.slavery in the territories, but to the positive duty of protecting 
it. This, if it should become the gerteral southern position, was 
certain to destroy the notion of squatter sovereignty, and thus to 
•Spirt the Democratic party, which was almost the last national 
ligament that now held the two fragments of the Union together. 

208. The social disintegration was as rapid. Northern 
men travelling in the South were naturally looked upon with I 

increasing suspicion, and were made to feel that they I 
^§mae€ ^ sympathies. Some of the 

^ * worst phases of democracy were called into play 

in the South; and, in .some sections, law openly yielded 
supremacy to popular passit)n in the cases of suspected 
aboHtionists. Southern conventions, on all sorts of subjects, 
became common ; and in these meetings, permeated by a dawning 
sense of southern nationality, hardly any proposition looking 
to Southern independence of the North was met with disfavour. 

209. Calhoun, in his last and greatest .speech, called attention 
to the manner in which one tie after another was snapping. 

But he ignored the real peril of the situation— -its 
dangerous facts : that the South was steadily grow- 
ing weaker in comparison with the North, and more 
unable to secure a wider area for the slave system; that it 
was therefore being steadily forced into demanding active 
c6ngressional protection for slavery in the territories; that 
the north would never submit to this ; and that the south must 
submit or bring about a collision by attempting to secede. 

210. Anti-slavery feeling in the North was stimulated by 
the manner in which the Fugitive Slave Law was enforced 

immediately after 1850. The chase after fugitive 
slaves was prosecuted in many cases with circum- 
stances of revolting brutality, and features of the 
slave system which had been tacitly looked upon as 
fictitious were brought home th the heart of the free stales. 
(See Fugitive Slave Laws.) The added feeling showed its 
force when the Kansas-Nebraska Act was pas.sed by Congress 
^854). It organized the two new territories of 
Kunw Kansas and Nebraska. Both of them were for ever 
free soil by the terms of the Missouri Compromise 
(^.t».). But the success of the notion of squatter 
sovereignty in holding the Democratic party together while 


destroying the Whig party had intoxicated Stephen A. Douglas 
(^.v.), and other northern Democrats; and they now apphed 
the doctrine to these territories. They did not desire “ to vote 
slavery up or down,’’ but left the decision to the people of 
the two territories and the essential feature of the Missouri 
Compromise was specifically repealed. 

21 1. This was the grossest political blunder in American 
history. 'I'he status of slavery had been settled, by the con- 
stitution or by the comproraases of 1820 and 1850, on every 
square foot of American soil ; right or wrong, the settlement was 
made. The Kansas-Nebraska Act took a great mass of territory 
out of the settlement and flung it into the arena as a prise for 
which the sections were to struggle. The first result of the 
act was to throw parties into chaos. An American or “ Know- 
Nothing ” party, a secret oath-bound organization, y*, 
pledged to oppose the influence or power of foreign- 

born citizens, had been formed to take the place of 
the defunct Whig party. It had been quite successful 
in state elections lor a lime, and was now beginning to have 
larger aspirations. It, like the Whig party, intended to 
ig^re slavery, but, after a few years of life, the question-, com- 
plicated with slavery entered its organization and divided it 
also. Even in 1854 many of its leaders in the North were forced 
to take position against the Kansas-Nebraska Act, while hosts 
of others joined in the opposition without any party organiza- 
tion. No American party ever rose so swiftly as this latter; 
with no other party name than the awkward rf 
title of Anti-Nebraska men,” it carried the ^tpubiUmm 
Congressional elections of 1854 at the North, forced 
many o-f the former Know-Nothing leaders into union with it, 
and controlled the House of Representatives of the Congress 
which met in 1855. The Democratic party, wliich had been 
practically the only party since 1852, had now to face the latest 
and strongest of its broad-constructionist opponents, one 
which with the nationalizing features of the Federalist and Whig 
parties c»mbiived democratic feelings and methods, and, above 
all, had a democratic purpose at bottom. Jt acknowledged, 
at first, no purpose aimed at slavery, only an intention to ex- 
clude slavery from the territories; under such principles, 
it was the only party which was potentially an anti-elavery 
party, the only party to which the eraslavcd labourer of the 
South could look with the faintest hope df aid in reaching the 
status of a man. The new party had grasped the function which 
belonged of right to its great opponent, and it seized with it its 
opponent’s original title. The name Demcxrat had quite taken 
the place of that first u.sed — ^Republican — but the latter had never 
pas.sed out of popular remembrance and liking at the North. 
The new party took quick and skilful advantage of this by 
assuming the old name (»c Repubucan Party), and early in 
i8j6 the two great parties of the next thirty years — Democratic 
ana Republican — were drawn up against one another. 

212. The foreign relations of the United States during 
Pierce’s term of offioc were overshadowed by the domestic 
diffiailties, but were of importance. In the Koszta 

case (1853) national protection had been afforded cm** 
on foreign soil to a person who had only taken the 
preliminary stops to naturalization (see Marc^’, W. L.). 
Japan had been opened to American intercourse and commerce 
(1854). But the question of slavery was more 
and more thrusting itself even into foreign relations. 

A great Southern republic, to be founded at first by the slave 
states, hut to take in gradually the whole territory around the 
Gulf of Mexico and include the West Indies, was soon to be a 
pretty general ambition among slave-holders, and its fir.st 
phases appeared during Pierce’s administration. Efforts were 
begun to obtain Cuba from Spain; and the three leading 
Amerir.an ministers abroad, meeting at Ostend, Q^fa^ 
united in declaring the possession of Cuba to be Mmmitmtmf 
essential to the well-being of the United States PiUbaatv 
(1854). (See Buchanan, James.) “ Filibustering ” 
expeditions against Cuba or the smaller South American states, 
intended so to revolutionize them as to lay a basis for an 
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;ippli cation to be annexed to the United States, became 
common, and taxed the energies of the P'ederal government. 
But these yielded in importance to the affairs in Kansas. 

213. Nebraska was then supposed to be a desert, and atten- 

lion wag directed almost exclusnely to Kansas. No sooner 
KmaBm» organization left the matter of slavery to be 

M«M. decided by its “ people ” than the anti-slavery 
people of the Nc)rth and West felt it to be their duty to see 
that the " pwple ’’ of the territory should be anti -.slavery in 
sympathy. Emigrant associations were formed, and those 
shipped men and families to Kiinsas, armin^^, them for their 
protection in the new country. Southern newspapers called 
lor similar measures in the South, but the call was less effective. 
Southern men without slaves, settling a new stale, were un- 
comfortably apt to prohibit slavery , as in California. Only slave- 
holders were trusty pro-slavery men ; and such were not likely 
to take slaves to Kansas and risk their ownership on the result of 
the struggle. But for the people of Mis.soun, Kan.sas would 
have been free soil at oiu'c. Lying across the direct road to 
lumsas, the Missouri settlers blockaded the way of free-state 
settlers, crossed into Kamsas, and voted profusely at the first 
territorial election. The .story of the contest between the free- 
state and pro-slavery settlers is told elsewhere (sec Kansas : 
l/i story); here it need only be said that the struggle passed into 
a real civil war, the two powers mustering considerable armies, 
fighting battles, capturing towns and paroling prisoners. 
The struggle was really over in 1857, and th(‘ South was beaten. 
'J'here were, however, niany obstacles yet to be overcome before 
the new state of Kaasas was recognized by C ongress, after the 
witlidrawal of the senators of the seceding suites (1861). 

214. In the heat of the Kan.sas struggle came the presidential 
election of 1856. The Democrats nominated James Buchanan. 

declaring, as usual, for the strictest limiuitions of 
o/^ssT powers of tlv B'ederal government on a number 

of points specified, and reaffirming the principle 
of the Kan.sas-Nebraska Act — the settlement of .slavery by 
the people of a territory. 'J'he remnant of the Whig party, 
including tlu* Know-Nothings of the North and those souther' 
men who wished no further discussion of slavery, nominated 
the president who had gone out of office in 1853, Millard Idll- 
niore. The Republican parly nominated John C. Fremont; 
the bulk of its manifesto was taken up with protests against 
attempts to introduce slavery into the territorie>; but it .sliowed 
its broad-construction tendencies by declaring for appK priations 
of public moneys for internal iinproA^cments. The Democrats 
were suc( essful in eleding Buchanan ; ^ but the position of 
the party w'as quite different from the triumph witli which 
it had come out of the election of 1852. It was no Icnger 
master of twent} -seven of the thirty-one states; all New' 
England and New York, all the North-West but Indiana 
and Illinois, ^all the free states but five, had gone agaimst it; 
its candidate iTo- longer had a majority of the popular vote. 
For the first Um^in the history’ of the coiintr> a distinctly anti- 
slavery ('andidat'f!*hgd*‘(^tiuned an (‘lectoral vote, and had even 
come .near* obtaining the presidency. Jdllmore liacf carried 
but one '•tale, Mgryland; Buchanan hud carried the ri'st of the 
South, with a fcU. stales in the North, and Fremont the rest 
of the North and.; none of the South. If things had gone so far 
that! the twjSf '‘Sections were- to be ( onstituted into opposing 
political p'afties, it Was evident llial the end w'as near. 

21=;. Oddly enough the c('n.stitutionality of the compromise 
('f 1820 had never happened to come before the Suprernt' O'urt 
TbeDnd Consideration. In 1856-1857 it came up for 

Scoit the^ fifsf'time. One Dred Scott, a Missouri slave 
i^Mon. who had becrv taken in 183.1 to Illinois, a free state, 
and in 1836 to Minnesota, within tlie territory covered by 
the compromise, and had some years after being taken back 
to Miiusouri in 1838 siK^d for hi.s freedom, was sold (1852) to 
a (‘itizen of New York. Scott then tran.sferred his .suit from 

’ Buchanan received 174 electoral votes, Fremont 114 and 
Fillmore 8. 7'he ^popular vote ' for Buchanan, 1,838,169: for 
Fremont, 1,341,264; for Fillmore, 874,534, 


the state to the Bederal court.s, under the power given 
tiiem to try suits between citizens of different states, and the 
case came by appeal to the Supreme Court. Its decision, 
announced on the 0th of March 1856, put Scott out of court on 
the ground that a slave, or the descendant of slaves, could not 
be a citizen 01 the United States or have any standing in Federal 
courts, 'fhe opinion of Chief Ju.stice I'anev went on to attack 
the validity of the Missouri Compromise, for the reasons that one 
of the constitutional functions of Congress was the protection 
of property; that slaves had been recognized as property by 
the Constitution, and that Congress w'il^; bound to protect, 
not to prohibit, slavery in the territone.s.- The mas.s of the 
northern people held that slaves were looked upon by the 
('onslilution, not as property, but as “persons held to service 
or labour” by state laws; that the constitutional function of 
Congress was the protection of liberty as well as of property; 
and that Congress was thus bound to prohibit, not to protect, 
slavery in the territories. A large part of the North flouted 
the decision of the Supreme Court, and the storm of angry dissent 
which it aroused did the disunionists good .service at the South. 
From this time the leading newspapers in the South maintained 
that the radical .southern view fir.st advanced by Calhoun, 
and but slowl)' accepted by other southern leaders, as to 
the duty of Congress to protect slavery in the territories, had 
been confirmed by the Supreme (Turt; that the northern Repub- 
licans had rejected it; even the squatter sovereignty of northern 
Democrats could no lunger be submitted to by the South. 

216. The population of the United Statc.s in i860 was over 
31,000,000, an increase of more than 8,000,000 in ten years. 
As the decennial increases of population became 

larger, so did the divergence of the sections in popu- of Minnesota 
lation, and still more in w'ealth and resources. Two Oregon. 
more free states came in during this period — Minnesota (1858) 
and Oregon (1859)— and Kansas w'as clamouring loudly for the 
.same privilege. The free and slave states, which had been 
almost equal in population in 1 790, stood now' as 19 to 12. And 
of the 12,000,000 in sla\'t* states, the 4,000,000 .slaves and the 
250,000 free blacks were not so much a factor of strength as a 
possible source of w'eakness and danger. No serious slave rising 
had ever taken place in the South; but John Brown’s jo^n 
attack (1859) on Harper's Ferry as the first move Brownes 
in a project to rouse the .slaves (see Brown, John), 
and the alarm which it carried through the South, were tokens 
of a danger which added a new' horror to tlie cluinces of civil 
war. It was not wonderful that men, in the hope of finding some 
compromi.se by which to avoid such a catastrophe, .should be 
willing to give up everything but principle, nor th it offers of 
compromise should urge southern leaders further into the fatal 
belief that “ the Nortli would not fight.” 

217. Northern Democrats, under the lead of Dougla.s, h-id been 
forced already almost to the point of revolt by the (^'termination 
of southern senators t(^ iirovent the admission (ff 

Kansas as a free state, if not to .secure her admission of the 
as a slave state. When the Democratic con\'ention Democratic 
of j86o met at Charleston the last stand of the 
la.st national political organization parted; the Democratic party 
itself was split at last by the slavery question. The southern dele- 
gates demanded a decl.o -lion in favour of the duty of Congress 
to protect slavery in the territories. It was all that the Douglas 
Democrats could then do to maintain themselves in a few 
northern states ; such a declaration meant political suicide every- 
where, an«H ih(‘}' \'otcd it down. The convent lori divided into two 
bodies, 'fhe southern bedy adjourned to Richmond, and the 
northern and border state convention to Baltimore. Here the 
northern delegates, by seating some delegates friendly to Douglas, 

2 In his decision Taney, referring to the period before the adojition 
of the Constitution, wrote " They Negroes) had for more lhan a 
century before been regarded as beings of an inferior and 

nllogether unfit to a.ssociate ivith the white race, either in socinl 
or political relations ; and so far inferior that they had no right.- 
which the white man was bound to respect.” This was intended 
to be merely a historical statement, but it is often incorrectly quotes’! 
as if it referred to the status of the negro in 1857. 
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provoked a further secession of border state delegates, who, in 
company with the Richmond body, nominated John C. Breckin- 
ridge {g.v.) and Joseph Lane for president and vice-president. 
The remainder of the original convention nominated Douglas 
and H. V. Johnson. 

218. The remnant of the old Whig and Know-Nothing 
parties, now calling itself the Constitutional Union party, met 
CottMiitu^ at Baltimore and nominated John Bell (g.v.) 
tioBMi Edward Everett. The Republican convention 

Party f met at Chicago. Its “ platform of 1856 had 

RapubliGaa been somewhat broad constructionist in its nature 
and leanings, but a strong Democratic element in 
the party had prevented it from going too far in this direction. 
The election of 1856 had shown that, with the votes of 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, the party would have then been 
successful, and the Democratic element was now ready to 
take almost anything which would secure the votes of these 
states. This state of affairs will go to explain the nomina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, for president, with 
Hannibal Hamlin, a former Democrat, for vice-president, 
and the declaration of the platform in favour of a protective 
tariff. The mass of the platform was still devoted to the 
necessity of excluding slavery from the territories. To sum 
The Partin P^^rty wished to have no discussion of 

aad Slavery slavery; the Douglas Democrats rested on squatter 
In the Terri- sovereignty and the compromise of 1850, but would 
tories. accept the decision of the Supreme ('ourt; the 
Republicans demanded that Congress should legislate for the 
prohibition of slavery in the territories; and the southern 
Democrats demanded tliat Congress should legislate for the 
protection of slavery in the territories. 

21 y. No candidate received a majority of the popular vote, 
Lincoln standing first and Douglas second. But Lincoln luid 
Hamlin had a clear majority of the electoral 
on 86 o! elected, Breckinridge and Lane 

coming next.' It is worthy of mention that, up to 
tlie last hours of Lincoln’s first term of office, Congress would 
always have contained a majority oppo.sed to him but for 
the ab.sence of the members from the seceding states. The 
interests of the South and even of slavery were thus safe 
enough under an anti-slavery president. But the drift of events 
wa.s too plain. Nullification had come and gone, and the nation 
feared it no longer. Even secession by a single state was now 
almost out of the question; the letters of southern governors 
in i860, in consultation on the sbite of affairs, agree that no 
state would secede without assurances of support by others. If 
this crisis were allowed to slip by without action, even a sectional 
secession would soon be impossible. 

220. In OcUibcr i860 Governor W. H. Gist, of South (Carolina, 
.sent a letter to the governor of each of the other cotton states 
Seceesloa Texas, asking co-operation in case South 

MS on. QrQbna should resolve upon secession, and the 
replies were favourable. The democratic revolution which, .since 
1820, had compelled the legislature to give the choice of presi- 
dential electors to the people of the .state.s had not affected South 
Carolina; her electors were still cho, sen by the legislature. That 
body, after having chosen the state’s electors on the 6tli of Novem- 
1 )er, remained in session until the telegraph had brought assurances 
that Lincoln had secured a sufficient number of electors to ensure 
his election; it then (on the loth) summoned a state convention 
and adjourned. The state convention, which is a legislative 
body chosen for a special purpose, met first at Columbia and then 
at Charleston, and on the 20th of December unanimously passed 
an “ ordinance of secession,” repeaUng the acts by which the 
state had ratified the Constitution and its amendments, and 
dissolving “ the union now subsisting between South Carolina and 
other states, under the name of the “ United States of America.” 
The convention took all steps necessary to prepare for war, and 
adjourned. Similar ordinances were passed by conventions in 


1 lancoln received 180 electoral votes, Breckinridge 72, Bell 
99 and Douglas 12. Their popular votes were 1,866,352, 847,514, 
587,830 and Ij 375>^57 fespoctively. 


Mississippi (Jan. 9, 1861), Florida (Jan. 10), Alabama (Jan. n), 
Georgia (Jan. 19), Louisiana (Jan. 26) and Texas (Feb. i). • 

221. The opposition in the South did not •deny the ^ 
right to secede, but the expediency of its exercise. 'Their * 
efcrt was to elect delegates to the state conventions The Argu- 
who would vote not to secede. They were beaten, meat tor 
says A. H. Stephens, by the cr>', originally uttered Sepeaeion, 
by T. R. R. Cobb before the legislature (Nov. 12, i860), 

“ we make better terms out of the Union than in it.” 
That is, the states were to withdraw individually, suspend 
the functions of the Federal government within their juris- 
diction for the time, consider maturely any proposals for 
guarantees for their rights in the Union, and return as soon as 
satisfactory guarantees should be given. A second point to 
be noted is the difference between the notions jictioaat 
of a state convention prevalent in the North 
and in the South. The northern state convention Coavto- 
was generally considered as a preliminary body, 
whose action was not complete or valid until ratified by 
a popular vote. The southern state convention was looked 
upon as the incarnation of the sovereignty of the state, and 
its action was not supposed to need a popular ratification. 
When the conventions of the seceding states liad adopted 
the ordinances of secession, they proceeded to other business. 
They appointed delegates, who met at Montgomery, the 
(.uipital of Alabama, formed a provisional constitution (Feb. 8) 
for the “Confederate states,” chose a provisional 
president and vice-president (Jefferson Davis and 
A. H. Stephens), and establish^ an army, treasury, 
and other executive departments. The president 
and vice-president were inaugurated on the i8th of February, 
The permanent constitution, adopted on the iith of Maix^h, 
was copied from that of the United States, with variations 
meant to maintain state sovereignty, to give the cabinet scats 
in (Congress, and to prevent the grant of bounties or any 
protective features in the tariff or the maintenance of internal 
improvements at general expense; and it expressly provided 
that in all the territory' belonging to the confederacy but lying 
without the limits of the several states “ the institution of negro 
slavery, as it now exists in the Confederate states, shall be 
recognized and protected by Congre.ss and by the territorial 
government ” (see Confederate States of America). 

222. Under what claim of constitutional right all this 
was done passes comprehension. That a state convention 
should have the final power of decision on the conetHn- 
question which it was summoned to consider is tionai 
cjuite as radical doctrine as has yet been heard 

of; that a state convention, summoned to consider the one 
question of secession, should go on, with no appeal to any 
further popular authority or mandate, to send delegates to 
meet those of other states and form a new national govern- 
ment, which could only exist by warring on the United States, 
is a novel feature in American constitutional law. It was 
revolution or nothing. Only in Texas, where the call of the 
state convention was so irregular that a popular vote could 
liardly be escaped, was any popular vote allowed. Elsewhere 
the functions of the voter ceased when he voted for delegates 
to the state convention; he could only look on helplessly while 
that body went on to constitute him a citizen of a new nation, 

223. The border states were in two tiers— North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Arkansas next to the seceding states, and Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri 

next to the free slates. None of these were will^ 
to secede. ThciC was, however, one force which 
might draw them into secession. A state which did not 
wish to secede, but believed in slate sovereignty and the abstract 
right of secession, would be inclined to take up arms to resist 
any attempt by the Federal government to coerce a seceding 
state. In this way, in the following spring, the original seven 
seceding states were reinforced by four of the border states. 

224. In the North and West surprisingly little attentioti 
was given to the systematic course of iM'ocedure along the 

xxvii. 23 
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Gulf. The people of thase sections were ver>^ busy ; they had 
heard much of this talk before, and looked upon it as a kind 
of stagC‘thunder, the inevitable accompaniment of 
recent presidential elections. Republican politicians, 

* ' with the exception of a few, were inclined to 

refrain from public declarations of intention. Some of 
them, such us Seward, showed a disposition to let the “ erring 
sisters " depart in peace, expecting to make the loss good by 
accessions from Canada. A few, like Senator Zachariah 
Chandler, believed that there would be “ blood-letting,” but most 
ol them were still doubtful as to the future. In the North the 
leaders and the people generally shrank from the prospect of 
war, and many were prepared to make radical concessions to 
av<Tt hostilities. Among the various proposals to this end 
that offered in the Senate by John J. Crittenden, of Kentucky, 
and known as the Crittenden C’ompromise, was perhaps received 
with most favour. I’his took the form of six proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution, of which two were virtually a re- 
phrasing of the essential feature of the Missouri Compromise 
and of the principle of popular or squatter sovereignty, and 
others provided that the National government should pay to 
the owner of any fugitive slave, whose return was prevented 
by opposition in the North, the full value of such slave, and 
prohibited the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia “ so 
long as it exists in the adjoining states of Virginia and Mar>dand 
or either.” This proposed compromi.se was rejected by the ^nate 
by a close vote on the 2ncl of March 1861. A Peace Congress, 
called by Virginia, met in Washington on the 4th to the 27th of 
February 1 861 , 2 1 .stales being represented, and profwsed a consti- 
tutional amendment emborlying changes very similar to those of 
the Oittenden ( ompromise. hut its proposal was not acted upon 
by Congress. Democratic politicians were hide-liound by their 
repetition of the phrase “voluntary Union”; they had not yet 
hit upon the theory which ( arried the War Democrats through 
the final struggle, that the sovereign state of New York could 
make war upon the sovereign state of South C arolina for the 
unfriendly act of secession, and that the war was wnged by the 
non-seceding against the seceding states. President Huehanan 
publicly condemned the doctrine ot secession, though he added 
a confession of his inabilitv to see how secession w'as to be pre- 
vented if a .stale should be so wilful as to attempt it. Congress 
did nothing, except to admit Kansas as a free state 
and adopt the protective Morrill tariff; even after 
morriN ' Its memliers from the seceding stales had withdrawn, 
Tmritfof those wdio remained made no preparations for 
iS6i. conflict, and, at their adjournment in March i 86 t , 
left the Federal government naked and helpless, 

225. The only sign of life in the body politic, the half-awakened 
word of warning from the democracy of the North and West, 
Vas its choice of governors of states. A remark- 
Tiw ^ Qf men, soon to be known as the “war 

Israel Washburn of Maine, Erastu.s 
Fairbanks of Ichabod Goodwin of New Hampshire, 

]ohn.Albiph Andrew df Massachusetts, William Sprague of Rhode 
Island,. WiHittfrv AMred Buckingham of Connecticut, Edwin 
Dennison, ‘•Mergan-uf.New York, Charles Smith Olden of New 
Jersey, AndrtwGtegg Curtin of Pennsylvania, William Dennison 
of Ohio, Peny Morton of Indiana, Richard Yates 

of Illinois, Austin Blair of Michigan, Alexander Willitos 
Randall of Wisconsin, Samuel Jordan Kirkwood of low'a, and 
Alexander Ramsey of Minnesota— held the executive powers 
of the northern states in 1861-1862. Some of these governors, 
♦ such as Andrew and Buckingham, as they saw the struggle 
^ome nearer, went so far as to order the purchase of warlike 
materiui for their states on their private responsibility, and 
^cir action saved days Of time. 

226. The little army of the United States had been almost 
put Out of consideration ; wherever its detachments 
Jultdd^ could be found in the South they w'ere sur- 
SffM rounded and forced to surrender and were trans- 
ferred to-thh North. After secession, and in some 
of the states even htfore it, the forts, arsenals, mints, custom- 
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houses, ship-yards and public property of the United States 
had been seized by authority of the state, and these 
were held until tran.sferred to the new Confederate states 
organization. In the first two months of 1861 the authority 
of the United Slates was paralysed in seven states, and in at 
least seven mure its future authority seemed of very doubtful 
duration. 

227. Only a few forts, of all the magnificent structures with 
which the nation had dotted the southern coast, remained to it 
-the forts near Key West, Fortres.s Monroe at the Posithfaof 
mouth of ('he.sapeaice Bay, Fort Pickens at Pensa- theRemala- 
cola and Fort Sumter in Charleston harbour. Both lagFortB. 
the last-named were beleaguered by hostile batteries, but the 
administration of President Buchanan, intent on maintaining 
the peace until the new administration should (ome in, 
instructed their commanding officers to refrain from any acts 
tending to open conflict. The Federal officers, therefore, were 
obliged to look idly on while every preparation was made 
for their destruction, and even while a vessel bearing supplies 
for Fort Sumter was driven back by the batter ie.s between it 
and the sea. 

228. The divergence between the two sections of the country 
had thus passed into disunion, and was soon to pass into open 
hostility. The legal recognition of the custom 

of slaver}’, acting upon and reacted upon by every 
step in their ecmiomic development and every 
difference in their natural chararteristir.s, surroundings and 
institutions, had carried North and South further and faster 
apart, until the elements of a distinct nationality had appeared 
in the latter. Slavery had had somewhat the same effect on 
the South that democracy had had on the colonies. In the 
latter case the aristocracy of the mother-country had made 
a very feeble .struggle to maintain the unity of its empire. 
It remained to be seen, in the American case, whether 
democracy would do better. 

K .— Cwil War, 

22(). wSecession had taken away many of the men who had 
for years managed the Federal government, and who under- 
stood its workings. Lincoln’s party was in power Bmbarrm»»^ 
for the first time ; his officers w ere new to tht mentw of the 
routine of Federal administration; and the circum- Oovemmeat. 
stances with which they were called upon to deal were such as 
to daunt any spirit. The government had become so nearly 
bankrupt in the closing days of Buchanan’s administration that 
it had only escaped by paying double interest, and that by 
the special favour of the New York banks, which obtained in 
return the appointment of John A. Di\ as secretary o^ the 
treasur}^ The army had been almost broken up by captures of 
men and material and by resignations of competent and trusted 
officers. The navy had come to such a pass that, in I^cbruary 
1861 , a house committee reported that only two vessels, one of 
twenty, the other of two guns, were available for the defence 
of the entire Atlantic coast. And, to complicate all difficulties, 
a horde of clamorous office-seekers crowded Washington. 

250. Before many weeks of Lincoln’s administration had 
passed, the starting of an expedition to provision Fort Sumter 
brought on an attack by the batteries around the 
fort, and after a bombardment of 36 hours the sumter. 
fort surrendered (April 1 4, 1 861 ). It is not nece.ssary 
to rehearse the familiar story of the outburst of ^ ^ 
feeling which followed this event and the proclamation of 
President Lincoln calling for volunteers. The 75,000 volunteers 
called for were supplied three or four times over, ahd those who 
were refused felt the refusal as a personal deprivation. 

231. There had been some belief in the South that the 
North-West would take no part in the im|xendiug conflict, and 
that its people could be persuaded to keep up 
friendly relations with the new nationality until 
the final treaty of peace should establish all the 
fragments of the late Union upion an international basis. In 
the spring months of 1861 Douglas, who had long been 
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denounced as the tool of the southern sliivc-holders, was 
spending the closing days of life in expressing the deter- 
mination of the North-West that it would never submit to have 
“ a line of custom-houses ” between it and the ocean. The 
batteries: which Confederate authority was erecting on the banks 
of the Mississippi were fuel to the flame. Far-off California, 
which had been considered neutral by all parties, pronounced 
as unequivocally for the national autliority. 

232. The shock of arms put an end to opposition in the 
South as well. The peculiar isolation of life in the South 

precluded the more ignorant voter from any com- 
parisons of the power of his state with any other; 
to him it was almost inconceivable that his state 
should own or have a superior. The better educated men, of 
wider ex^perience, had bei‘n trained to think state sovereignly 
the foiiiidution of civil liberty, and, when their state spoke, 
they felt bound to “ follow their state.” The president of the 
Confede rate states issued his call for men, and it was also more 
than met. 

233. Lincoln’s call for troops met witli an angry reception 
wherever the doctrine of state sovereignty had a foothold. 

The governors of the border states generally 
returned it with a refusal to furnish any troops. 
Two .states, North Carolina and Arkansas, seceded 
and joined the (on federate states. In two others, Virginia 
and Tennessee, the state politicians formed “ military leagues ” 
with the Confederacy, allowing ('on federate troops to take 
possession of the states, and then submitted the question of 
secession to “ popular vote.” 1'he .secession of these states 
was thus accwnplished, and Richmond became the C'onfcdcrate 
capital. 'I’hc same process was attempted in Missouri, but 
failed, and the state remained loyal. The politician (lass in j 
Maryland and Kentucky took the extraordinary course of 
attempting to maintain neutrality; hut the growing power 
of the Federal government sixin enabled the people of the two 
states to resume control of their governments and give consis- 
tent .support to the Union. Kentucky, however, had troops 
in the Confederate armies; and one ot her citizens, the late 
vice-president, John C, llre<'kinridge, left his place in the Senate 
and became an officer in the Confederate service. Delaware 
cast her lot from the first with the Union. 

234. The first blood of the wa: was shed in the streets of 
Baltimore, when a mob attempted to stop Miissachii setts troops 

on their way to Washington (April 19). For a time 
Civil Wmt. difficulty in getting troops through Mar)'- 

land because of the active hostility of a part of its people, 
but this was overcome, and the national capital was made 
.secure. The Confederate lines had been pushed up to Manassas 
Junction, about 30 m. from Washington. When Congress, called 
into special session by the president for the 4th of July, came 
together, the outline of the Confederate states had been fixed. 
Their line of defence held the left bank of the Potomac from 
Fortress Monroe nearly to Washington; thence, at a distance 
of some 30 m. from the river, to Harper’s Ferry; thence through 
the mountain.s of western Virginia and the southern part of 
Kentucky, crossing the Mississippi a little below Cairo; thence 
through southern Missouri to the eastern border of Kimsas; 
and thence south-west through the Indian territory and along 
the northern boundary of Texas to the Rio Grande. The length 
of the line, including also the Atlantic and Gulf (’oasts, has been 
estimated at 11,000 m. The territory within it comprised about 
^loo^ooo sq. m., with a population of over 9,000,000 and great 
natural resources. Its cotton was almost essential to the 
manufax^ories of the world ; in exchange for it every munition 
of war could be procured; and it was hardly possible to 
blockade a coast over 3000 m in lengtli, on which 
wLkaae blockading force had but one port of refuge, and 
that about the middle of the line. Nevertheless 
President Lincoln issued his first call for troops on the 15th 
of April, President Davis then issued a proclamation (on the 
17th) offering letters of marque and reprisal against the com- 
merce of the United States to private vessels^ and on the 19th 


Lincoln answered with a proclamation announcing the hiockude 
of the southern coast. 'I he news brought out proclamations 
of neutrality from Great Britain and France, and, according 
to subsequent decisions of the Supreme ‘Court, mode the struggle 
a civil war, though the minority held that this did not occur 
legally until the act of Congress of the ,13th of July 1861, 
authorizing the president, in case of insurrection,. to shut up ports 
and suspend commercial intercourse with the r<?voHed district. 

235. The pre.sident found himself compelled to assume 
powers never granted to the executive autliority, trusting to 
the subsequent action of Congress W validate his suMp^iuiam 
action. He had to raise and support armies and 

navies; he even had to authorize seizures ot neces- CorpuMJ* 
.sary properly, of railroad and telegraph lines, arrests of 
.suspected persons, and the su.spension of the writ of liabeas 
corpus in certam di.stricts. Congress supported him, and 
proceeded in 1863 to give the president power to suspend^ 
the writ anywhere in the United States, which he proceeded 
to do. The Supreme ('qurt, after the war, in the MiUigan 
(4 Wallace, 133) decided that no branch of the government 
had power to suspend the writ in districts where the courts 
were open— that the privilege of the writ might be suspended 
as to persons properly involved in the war, but that the writ 
was .still to is.sue, the court deciding whether the person came 
within the cla.sses to whom the suspension applied. This 
decision, however, did not come until “ arbitrary arrests,” as 
they were called, had been a feature of the entire war, A 
similar suspension took place in the Confederate .states. 

236. When Congress met (July 4, 1861) the absence of 
southern members had made it hejtvily Republican. It 
decided to consider no l)U.sines.s but that connected congrtta 
with the war, authorized a loan and the raising 

()l 500,000 volunteers, and made confiscation of property a 
penalty of rebellion. While it was in session the fir.st 
serious battle of the war- Bull Rpn, or Manassas** -took 
place (July 21), and resulted in the defeat of the BuUkun, 
I'cderal army. (For this and the other battles “ “ ’ 

of the war see American Civil War, and the supplementary 
artide.s dealing with particular battles and campaigns.) The 
over-zealous action of a naval officer in taking the Confederate 
envoys James M. Mason and John Slidell out of Tba 

a British mail steamer sailing between two neutral ** Treat** 

ports almost brought about a collision between 
the United States and Great Britain in November. But the 
American precedents were all against the United States, and 
the envoys were given up. 

237. The broad-construction tendencies of the Republican 
party showed themselves more plainly ils the war grew more 
.serious; there was an increasing disposition to cut Pappr 
Qvfry knot by legislation, with less regard to the Curreacy; 
constitutionality of the legislation. A paper cur- 

rency, commonly known a.s ” greenbacks,” was adopted and 
made legal tender (Feb. 25, 1862). The first symptoms of a 
disposition to attack slavery appeared : slavery was prohibited 
(April 16) in the District of Columbia and t^e territories (June 
19); the army was forbidden to surrender escaped slaves to 
their owners; and slaves of insurgents were ordered to be 
confiscated. In addition to a homestefd act (sec Homestead 
AND Exemption Laws) giving public lands to actual settlers 
at reduced rates. Congress began a further development of the 
system of granting public lands to railways. Another impor- 
tant act (1862) granted public lands for the establishment of 
agricultural and mechanical colleges (see Morrill, J. S.). 

238. The railway system of the United States was but 
twenty years old in 1850, but it hiid begun to assume some 
consistency. The day of short and disconnected 

lines had passed, an(J the connexions which were 
to develop into railway sy.stems had appeared. 
Consolidation of smaller companies had begun; the all-rail 
route across the state of New York was made up of more 
than a dozen original companies at its conspliejation in 1853. 
The Erie railway, chjfU*tetpd in 1832, completed from 
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Piermont to Dunkirk, New York, in 1851; and another line — 
the Pennsylvania— was completed from Harrisburg to IMttston, 
Pennsylvania, in 1854. These were at least the germs of great 
trunk lines. The cost of American railways has been only 
from one-half to one-fourth of the cost of European railways; 
but an inve.stnient in a Ear Western railw^ay in 1850-1860 was 
an extra-hazardous risk. Not only did social conditions make 
any form of business hazardous ; the new railway often had to 
enter a territory bare of population, and there create its own 
towns, farms and traffic, \^ hether it (ould dn so was so 
doubtful a.s to make additional inducements to capital neces- 
sary. 'I'hc means attempted by (’ongress in 1850, 
Oraars. Illinois C entral railroad, was to 

grant public lands to the corporation, reserving to 
the United States the alternate sections. At first grants were 
made to the states for the benefit of the corporations; the act 
of 1862 made the grant directly to the corporation. 

239. The vital military and political necessity of an imme- 
diate railway connexion with the Pacific coast was hardly 

open to doubt in 1862; but the necessity hardly 
justified the terms which were offered and taken. 
The Union Pacific railroad was incorporated; the 
United States government was to issue to it bonds, on the 
completion of each 40 m., to the amount of Si 6,000 per 
mile, to be a first mortgage; through Utah and Nevada the aid 
was to be doubled, and for some 300 m. of mountain building 
to be trebled; and, in addition to this, alternate .sections of 
land were granted. The land-grant system, thus begun, was 
carried on extensively, the largest single grants being those of 
47,000,000 acres to the Northern ?n('ific(i864)andof 42,000,000 
to the Atlantic and Pacific line (i866). 

240. Specie payments had been suspended almost every- 
where towards the end of i86t ; but the price of gold was but 

1 02 '5 at the beginning of 1862. About May its 
PMper. " paper currency began to rise. It touched 

170 during the next year, and 285 in 1864; but the 
real price probably never went much above 250. Other articles 
felt the influence in currency prices. Mr D. A. Wells, in 1866, 
estimated thatprii'cs and rents had risen 00 .since 1861, while 
wages had not risen more than 60 

241. The duties on imports were driven higher than the 

original Morrill tariff had ever contemplated. I’he average 
rates, wffiich had been i8 % on dutiable articles and 12 % 
Tmrittana aggregate in 1860-1861, rose, before the 

inttrnai <*ud o1 the war, to nearly 50 on dutiable 
Revenue articles and 35 % on the aggregate. Domestic 
Tnxmtion. manufactures sprang into new life under such hot- 
house encouragement; ever)' one who had spare wealth con- 
verted it into manufacturing capital. The probability of 
such a resylt had been the means of getting votes for an 
incrc'ascd tariff free traders had voted for it as well as pro- 
tectionistsr .Fq£ the tariff was only a means of getting 
capital into pdskionfin which -taxation could be applied to it, 
and the.**' internal- revhiuc ” taxation was mercile^ beyond 
precedent. -The annual increa.se of wealth from capital was 
then about *$1^50^000,000; the internal revenue taxation on 
it rose in 1.866 .tq *$310,000,000, or nearly 60 %. 

242. The''.^>^ss of all this upon the poor must have l>ecn 

great, but It was relieved in part by the bond system on wffich 
Bonde conducted. While the armies and 

^ navies were shooting off large blocks of the crops 
of 1880 or i8qo, work and wages were abundant for all who 
were competent tor them. It is true, then, that the poor 
(laid most of the cost of the w'ar; it is also true that the 
poor had shared in d:hat anticipation of the future which 
had been forced on the country, and that, when the drafts 
on the future came to he redeemed, it was done mainly by 
taxation on luxuries. The destruction of a Northern railway 
meant more’ work for Northern iron mills and their workmen. 
The destruction of a Southern road was an unmitigated injury ; 
it had to be made good at once, by piiper issues: the South 
could make no drafts on the future, by bond issues, for the 


blockade had put cotton out of the game, and Southern bonds 
were hardly saleable. Every expense had to be met by paper 
issues ; each issue forced prices higher ; every ri.se in 
prices called for an increased issue of paper, with Usuee in 
increased effects for evil. A Rebel W ar-Clerk' s South, 
Diary gives the following as the prices in the Richmond 
market for May 1864: “ Boots, $200 ; coats, $350; pantaloons, 
$100; shoes, $125; flour, $275 per barrel; meal, $60 to $80 per 
bushel; bacon, $9 per pound; no beef in market; chickens, $30 
per pair; shad, $20; potatoes, $25 per bushel; turnip greens, 
$4 per peck; white beans, $4 per quart or $120 per bushel; 
butter, $15 per pound; lard, same; wood, $50 per cord.” How 
the rise in wages, always far slower than other prices, could 
meet such prices as these one must be left to imagine. Most 
of the burden was sustained by the women of the South. 

243. The complete lack of manufactures told heavily 
against the South from the beginning. As men were drawn 
from agriculture in the North and West, the in- 
creased demand for labour was shaded off into 

an increased demand for agricultural machinery; 
every increased percentage ol power in reaping-machines liber- 
ated so many men for service at the front. The reaping- 
machines of the South— the slaves — were incapable of any such 
improvement, and, besides, required the presence of a portion of 
the possible fighting-men at home to watch them. There is an 
evident significance in the exemption from military duty in 
the (onfcdcrate states of “one agriculturist on such farm, 
where there is no white male adult not liable to duty, employ- 
ing 15 able-bodied slaves between ten and fifty years of age.” 
But, to the honour of the enslaved race, no insurrection took 
place. 

244. I’hc pressing need for men in the army made the Con- 
federate Congress utterly unable to withstand the growth of 
executive power. Us bills were prepared by the 
cabinet, and the action of Congress was quite per- congreeM 
functor)'. 'I’he suspen.sion of the writ of habeas Preei- 
corpus, and the vast powers grunted to President 

Davis, or a.s.sumed by him under the plea of military necessity, 
with the ah.sence of a watchful and well-informed public 
opinion, made the Confederate government by degrees almost a 
despotism. It W'as not until the closing months of the war that 
the expiring Confederate Congress mustered up courage enough 
to oppose the president's will. (See Confeoeratk States of 
America.) The organized and even radical opposition to the 
war in the Nortli, the meddlesomeness of ( ongress and its 
“ committees on the conduct of the war,” were no doubt 
unpleasant to Lincoln but the)' carried the country through 
the crisis without the effects visible in the South. 

245. Another act of Federal legislation - the National 
Bank Act (I'cb. 25, 1863; supplemented by the act of June 
3, 1864)*- should he mentioned here, as it was closely con- 
nected with the sale of bonds. The banks were to Nmtionni 
be organized, and, on depositing United States BrnnUng 
bonds at Washington, were to be permitted to Syattm, 
issue notes up to 90 % of the value of the bonds deposited. 
As the redemption of the notes w'as thus assured, they circulated 
without question all over the United States. By a subsequent 
act (1865) the remaining state bunk circulation was taxed out of 
existence. (See Banks and Banking : United States.) 

246. At the beginning of 1862 the lines of demarcation 
between the two powers had become plainly marked. The 
western part of 'Virginia had separated itself from Admieeion 
the parent state, and was admitted as a state (1863) otwent 
under the name of West Virginia. It was certain ^ttgiain. 
that Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri had been 
.saved to the Union, and that the battle was to he fought out 
in the territory to the south of them. 

247. At the beginning of the war the people and leaders 
of the North had not desired to interfere with slavery, but 
circumstances had been too strong for them, Lincoln had 
declared that he meant to save the Union as he l>est could — 
by preser^dng slavery, by destroying it, or by destroying part 
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pd preserving part of it. Just after the battle of Antietam he 
issued his proclamation calling on the revolted states to return 
^heir allegiance before the following ist of 
padoaPro^ January, otherwise their slaves would be declared 
ciamadoa. No state returned, and the threatened 

declaration was issued on the 1st of January 1863. As 
president, Lincoln could issue no siu'h declaration; as com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies and navies of the United States 
he could issue directions only as to the territory within his 
lines; but the Emancipation Proclamation applied only to 
territory outside of his lines. It has therefore been debated 
whether the proclamation was in reality of any force. It may 
fairly be taken as an announcement of the policy which was to 
guide the army, and as a declaration of freedom taking effect 
as the lines advanced. At all events, this was its exact effect. 
Its international importance was far greater. The locking up 
of the world’s source of cotton supply had been a general 
calamity, and the Confederate government and people had 
steadily expected that the English and French governments, 
or at least one of them, would intervene in the war for the 
purpose of raising the blockade and releasing the southern 
cotton. The conversion of the struggle into a crusade against 
slavery made intervention impossible for governments whose 
peoples had now a controlling influence on their policy and 
intelligence enough to understand the issue. 

248. Confederate agents in England were numerous and 
active. Taking advantage of every loophole in the British 
Foreign Enlistment Act, they built and sent to sea 
^fvateers^ ' Alabama ” and “ Florida,” which for a time 
almost drove American commerce from the ocean. 
Whenever they were closely pursued by United States vessels 
they took refuge in neutral ports until a safe opportunity 
occurred to put to sea again, .\nother, the ‘‘ Georgia,” was 
added in 1863. All three were destroyed in 1864. (See 
Alabama Arbitration.) Confederate attempts to have iron- 
clads equipped in England and France were unsuccessful. 

240. The turning-point of the war was evidently in the 
early days of July 1863, when the victories of Vicksburg and 
The Current Gettysburg came together, 'bhe national govem- 
oiSucceMu ment had at the beginning rut the Confederate 
ebangea. states down to a much smaller area than might 
well have been expected ; its armies had pushed the besieg- 
ing lines far into the hostile territory, and had held the ground 
whi('h they had gained ; and the war itself had developed 
a class of generals who cared le.ss for the conquest of territory 
than for attacking and destroying the opposing armies. The 
great drafts on the future which the credit of the Federal govern- 
ment enabled the North to make gave it also a startling appear- 
ance of pro.sperity; so Lir from feeling the war, it was driving 
production of every ki id to a higher pitc’h than ever before. 

250. The war had not merely developed improved weapons 
and munitions of war; it had also spurred the people on to a 
more careful attention to the w(;lfare of the soldiers, the 
fighting men drawn from their own number. The sanitary 
copimission, the Christian commission, and other voluntary 
associations for the physical and moral care of soldiers, received 
and disbursed very large sums. The national government was 
paying an average amount of $2,000,000 per day for the pro- 
secution of the war, and, in spite of the severest taxation, the 
debt grew to $500,000,000 in June 1862, to twice that amount a 
year later, to $1,700,000,000 in June 1864, and reached its maxi- 
mum on the 31st of August 1865 — $2,845,^07,626. But this 
lavish expenditure was directed with energy and judgment. The 
blockading fleets were kept in perfect order and with every 
condition of succcs.s. The railway and telegraph were brought 
into systematic use for the first time in modern warfare. Late 
in 1863 Edwin M. Stanton, the secretary of war, moved two 
corps of 23,000 men from Washington to Chattanooga, 1200 m., 
in seven days. A year later he moved another corps, 15,000 
strong, from Tennessee to Washington in eleven days, and 
within a month had collected vessels and transferred it to 
North Carolina. 


251. On the other hand, the Federal armies now held almost all 
the great southern through lines of railroad, except the Georgia 
lines and those which .supplied Lee from the South. 

The want of the southern people was merely growing 
in degree, not in kind. The conscription, sweeping “ ' 

from the first, had become omnivorous; towards the end of 
the war every man between seventeen and fifty-five was 
legally liable to service, and in practice the only limit was 
physical incapacity. In 1863 the Federal government also 
was driven to conscription. The first attempts to carry it out 
resulted in forcible rcsi.stancc in several places, the worst being 
the “ draft riots ” in New York (July), when the city was in the 
hands of the mob for several days. All the resistance was put 
down; but exemptions and substitute purchases were so freely 
permitted that the draft in the North had little effect except as 
a stimulus to the states in filling their quotas of volunteers by 
voting bounties. 

252. In J864 Lincoln was rc-clectcd with Andrew Johnson 
a.s vice-president. The Democratic Convention had declared 
that, after four years of tailure to restore the Union 

by war, during which the constitution had been onsu 
violated in all its parts under the plea of military 
necessity, a ces.sation of hostilities ought to be obtained, and had 
nominated {Jeneral George B. MTUellan and Pendleton. Farra- 
gut s victory in Mobile Bay (Aug. 5), by which he sealed up the 
last port, except Wilmington, of the blockade-runners, and the 
evidently staggering condition of the Confederate resistance in 
the Ea.st and the West, were the sharpest comment- 
aries on the Democratic platform; and its candi- 
dates carried only three of the twenty-five states 
which took part in the election.' The thirty-sixth state — 
Nevada — had been admitted in 18(14. 

253. The actual fighting of the war may be said to have 
ended with the surrender of General Robert E. Lee to General U. S. 
Grant at Appomattox, Va., on the 9th of April 1865. 

All the terms of surrender named by Grant were 
generous : no private property was to be surrendered ; 
both officers and men were to be dismissed on parole, not to be 
disturbed by the United States government so long as they pre- 
served their parole and did not violate the laws ; and he instructed 
the officers appointed to receive the parole “to let all the men who 
claim to own a horse or mule take the animals home with them 
to work their little farms.” It should be stated, also, to Grant’s 
honour that, when the politicians afterwards undertook to repu- 
diate some of the terms of surrender, he personally intervened 
and used the power of his own name to force an exact fulfilment. 
General Joseph E. Johnston, with the only other considerable 
army in the field, surrendered on much the same terms at 
Durham station, N.C. (April 26), after an unsuccessful effort 
at S broader settlement. All organized resistance 
had now ceased; Union cavalry were ranging 
South, picking up government property or arresting 
leaders; but it was not until May that the last detached 
parties of Confederates gave up the contest. 

254. Just after I^e’s surrender President Lincoln died 
by as.sassination (April 1 5), the crime of a half-crazed enthusiast. 
Even this event did not impel the American people 

to any vindictive use of their success for the punish- 
ment of individuals. In the heat of the war, in 
1862, Congress had so changed the criminal law that the punish- 
ment of treason and rebellion should no longer be death alone, 
but death or fine and imprisonment. Even this modified punish- 
ment was not inflicted. There was no hanging; some of the 
leaders were imprisoned for a time, but never brought to trial. 

255. Tlie armies of the Confederacy are supposed to have 
been at their strongest (700,000) at the beginning 

of 1863; and it is doubtful whether they contained oppoalag 
200,000 men in March 1865. The dissatisfaction Armiaa. 
of the southern people at the manner in which Davis 


1 Lincoln received 212 electoral votes and M‘Clellan only 21; 
but Lincoln's jiopular vote was only about 407,000 in excess of 
M'Clellan's, out of about 4,000,000. 
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ihad managed the war seems to have been profound; and 
it was cttiily converted into hero-worship by the ill-advised 
action of the Federal government in arresting and imprisoning 
him. ’Desertion had become so common in i8()4, and the 
attempts of the ('onfederate government to force the people 
into the ranks h«d become so arbitrary, that tin* bottom of the 
Confederamr, the democratic elements which httd given it all 
the success it had ever obtained, had dropped out of it before 
Sherman moved northward from Savannah ; in some parts the 
people had really taken up arms against the conscripting officers. 
(>n the contrary, the luimhers ol the Federal armies mcreasod 
steadily until March 1805, when they were a few hundreds over a 
million. As soon as orgimized resistance ceased, the dis- 
banding of the men began ; they were st^l home at the rate of 
about 300,000 a month, about 50,000 bemg retained in service 
as a standing army. The cost of the Cavil W ar has been variously 
estimated : by Mulhall {Dulionary of Statistics, 
of the ^ ^ £555,000,000 and (p. 58^)) 

at £740,000,000 ; by Nicolay and Hay {Abtaham 
Lincoln, vol. x., p. 330) at $3,250,000,000 to the North 
and $1,500,000,000 to the South; by Edward Atkinson (the 
Forum, Odober 18H8, p. 133), including the first three years 
of reconstruction, at $5,000,000,000 to the North and 
$3,000,000,000 to the South. The last alone ol these estimates 
is an approximation to the truth. 'I'he ordinary rec(‘ipts ot 
the government for the four fiscal years 1862 to i8()5 totalled 
$729,458,336, as compared with $196,963,373 for the four 
preceding years, 1858-1861; the difference representing the 
effort of the treasury to meet the burden ol war. In the same 
period more than $2,600,000,000 was secured m loans upon 
the credit of the nation; and this total was raised by later bor- 
rowings on account of the war to more than $2,800,000,000. The 
immediate and direct cost of the stnv^glc to the North was 
therefore about $3,330,000,000. 'I’o this sum must be added, 
in order to obtain the final and total cost: (i) the military pen- 
sions paid on account of the war since 1861— about $3,600,000,000 
up to 1909, ini'lusivc; (2) the interest on the war debt, approxi- 
mately $3,024,000,000 in the same ]K?riod; (3) the expenditures 
made during the >*ear by state and local go\'ernmen!ts, which 
have never been totalled, but mav be put at $1,000,000,000; 
and (4) the abnormal expenditures for army and navy during 
some years following the war, which may be put, conserva- 
tively, at $500,000,000. The result is a total of some 
$T j ,450,500,000 for the North alone. But the cost to the South 
also was enormous; $4,000,000,000 cannot be an exaggeration. 
It follows that, up to iQO(), the cost of the war to the nation had 
approximated the tremendous total ot $15,500,000,000. 

256, In return for such an expenclitui’e, and the death of 
probably 300,000 men on each side, the abiding gain was incal- 
culable* rhe rich sec'tion, which had been kept back 
'the*. general development by a single institution, 

• and iad b^' a clog on the advance of the wliole 
(Iountr)% had dtigged up to a level with the rest of the 
country." .‘Free lalxiur was soon to show itself far superior to 
skive laljour in^t^ South; and the South was to reap the largest 
material gaih from tfae destruction of the Civil War. The per- 
sistent policy oi paying the debt immediately resulted in the 
higher taxa^ib^^^ falling on the richer North and West. As a 
result of Ulo struggle the moral sligma of slavery was removed. 
The power of the nation, never before asserted openly, had 
made 4 place for itself; and yet the continuing power of the 
states saved the^ national power from a development into 
centralized tyranny. And the new power of the nation, by 
^guaranteeing the restriction of government to a single nation 
in^ central North America, gave security against any introduction 
of international relations, international armament, international 
wars, add contiinual war taxation into the territory (K’cupied 
by the United States. ldnall>-, democracy in America had 
certainly shown its ability to maintain the unity of its empire. 

BibuographV.-- ; I'Ik- proreedinRs of the Continental 
Congress troni 1783 to *788 a/wt m I'hc Journals of Congress, volb. 
viii. to xm., and The Secret Journals of Congress, 4 vols. There is 
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a new and greatly improved edition nf the Journals (Washington, 
1904- ), edited by \\'. C. Ford, from the originals in the library 

of Congress. The debates of Congress under the present Constitu- 
tion, for the period from 1789 to 1H24, were collected from newupap^TB, 
abridged and published under tlie title of The Annals of Lm^oss 
(43 volb., Washmgton, 1834^1856). The principal debates from 1825 
to 1837 are in the Register of Debates in Congress (29 vols., Waslmig- 
ton, 1825-1837), and from 1833 to 1873 t:he debates are in the 
Congressional Globe {108 vols., Washington, i834«-r873). There 
is an Abridgement of the Debates of Congress, from 1780 to 185!), 
by T. H. Benton (16 vols., New York, iBoo). The acts of Congress, 
together with important documents, are in the appendices of the 
Annals, Register and Globe. Sec also United States Statutes at Large, 
from 1780 to 1865 (13 vols., Boston, 1845-1866), vol. vu. contains 
tlie treat icH between the United States and the Indian tnb^ to 
1845; an<l Indian AU airs, Imws and Treaties, edited by C. J. Happier 
under direction of the Senate committee on Indian affairs (Washing- 
ton, 1904). l‘he state department has piddished a volume of 
Treaties and Conventions concluded between theUnited States of America 
and other Powers since July 4, edited by J. H. Hasw'ell (Wash- 
ington, 1889); this IS supplemented by the Senate document, 
Compilation of Treaties in Force, edited by W. M. Malloy (Wash- 
ington, 1904). I'he decisions of the United States Supreme Cour*- 
were reported from 1789 to 1800 by A. J. Dallas (4 vols., Philadelphia, 
179U--1807); Irom 1801 to 1815 by W'illiam Cranch (9 vols., Wash- 
ington, 1804-T817); from i8i(j to 1827 by Henry W^heaton (12 vols., 
Now York, i8t()-i 827); from 1828 to 1842 bv Richard Peters (16 
vols., Philadelphia, vt al , 1828-1842); from 1843 to i860 by B. C. 
Howard (24 vols., Pfiiladeljpliia, et al , 1843-18O0); in 1861 and 1862 
by J. S. Blftdi {2 Vink., Washington 1862-1863); ‘^•^6 from 1863 
to 1H74 by J. W. Wallace (2 ^ vols., W’ashington* 1865-j 876). There 
IS a valuable collection of Cases on comstitutional law, in 2 vols., 
by J. B. Thayer (Cambridge, 1894-1895). A largo portion of the 
important executive clocunionts are contained m The Messages 
and Paper<i of the Presidents, compiled by J. D. Kichard.son 

(10 vols., W^ashington, ibQti-iBoij), and the Atnertran State Papers : 
Documents Legislative and Lxecutive (38 vols., W'ashington, 1832- 
l8(ji); two volumes of these State Papers relate to commerce and 
navigation, 1 789-1 H23; five to hnanec, 1789-1828; six to foreign 
relations, 1789-1850, two to Indian affairs, 1789-1827: seven 
to military affairs, 1789-1838; four to navai affairs, 1789-18^6, 
eight to public lamk, 1789-1837, one to the post office depart- 
ment; two to miscellaneous affairs. There is considerable first- 
hand material on the framing and ratification of the Constitution 
in the Documentary IHitorv of the Constitution, t^SO-tSpo (5 vols., 
Washington, 1894^ iQ^.S). and J he Debates in the Scvtral State Con- 
ventions on the Adoption of the Federal (.onstiiution . . . together 
with the Journal of the Ledcral Convention, hy Jonathan Llhot (5 vols., 
Pliiladelphia, i8()i ; 2111! t-d., 1888). Sec al.so J, F. Jameson, Studies 
in the History of the Federal Convention of 1787," in the Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for 1902, vol. 1.; 
and Pennsylvania and the Federal Constitution (IMiiladelplua, 1888), 
edited by J. B. McMaster and F. 1 >. Stone. Foi the Civil War by 
far the most, important source is the vast com]nlation of the Ofpcml 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, in four senes, an alias 
and a general index (W^ashington, i88<v.i9o<)). The material 111 
William MacDonald’s Select Documents Illustratne of the HLstory 
of tlw United States, jyy6 jS6i (New York, 1898) 1 elates almost 
wholly to constitutional development, foreign relations and banking. 
A. B. Hart’s Ameiuan History told hy Contemporaries (New York, 
1901), of wdiich vol. iii. and part of vol. iv. arc collected from this 
period, consists largely of contemporary narratives, correspondence 
and extracts Irom diaries on a great variety ol subjects. J he librai y 
of Congress has 33 j vols. of n'a5/n>igfon Manuscripts, 135 voK of 
Jefferson Manuscripts, 75 vols. of Madison Manuscripts, 64 voE. of 
Alexander Hamilton Manuscripts, more than 200 letters betw'een 
Jackson and Van Buivn, a collection of Polk papers, the more 
important part of Webster’s corresiioiidence, a lew Clay letters, 
22 vols. of Salmon P. Chase pupers besides over 6300 letters, and 
440 Blennerbasselt manuscripts. The Massachusetts Historical 
SocicW Adams pajirrs; the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 

has the Buchanan jiapers; the Historical Society of New' Hampshire 
has a large collection of Wcb.ster papers; and the Hiatorical Society 
of Chicago has some of the Polk paj)ers. Various valuable reports 
on manuscript materials available to students r f this period have 
been published in the Annual Reports of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission of the American Historical Association, and there is 
much valuable material in tlio Annual Reports of the association 
and in tiie volumes of the Ameru an Histurii al Review. The American 
Historical Association has published an index in its " Iffbliography 
of American Historical Societies," edited bv A. P. C. Cyrlflin, in 
vol. ii. of its Annual Report for 1905 (Washington, 1907). See also, 
for social and economic sources. Documentary History of Ameru an 
Industrial Society (Cleveland, O., 19x0 sqq.). Among the most 
useful published works of the public men of the period are; 
The Writings of George Washington, edited by W. C. Ford (14 vols., 
New' York, 1889-1803); Complete Works of Alexander Hamilton, 
edited by H. C. Lodge (9 vols.. Nflw York, 1885-1886), and The 
ll'orAs of John Adams . . . with a Life of the ^ or, edited, with 
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Life, by C. F. Adams (lo vols., Boston, 1 850-1 85O), representing 
ttie Ffeoeraiiats ; The Wntings of James Madison, edited by Gaillard 
Hunt (9 vois., New York, 1900-iqio), and I'ke iVritings of Thomas 
edited by P. L. Ford (10 voia., New York, 1892-1899), 
represeating the Anti- Federalists or Republicans ; The Wfittngs 
of James Monroe, edited by S. H. Hamilton (7 vols.^ New York, 
1898-1903) ; Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising portions 
of his Diary from to 1648, edited by C. F. Adams (12 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1874-1877) ; Works of Henry Clay, comprising his 
Life, Correspondence and S'peecfies, edited, with Life, by Calvin Cotton 
(10 vols., New York, 1904) and Thomas Hart Benton’s Thirty Years 
View; or, a History of the Working of the American Government (2 vols., 
New York, 1854-1856), for the '* Middle Period The Writings 
and Speeches of Daniel Webster, edited by J. W. McIntyre (18 vols., 
Boston, 1903); Letters of Daniel Webster, edited by C. H. van Tyne 
(New York, lyoi); Complete IkorA'* of Abraham Lincoln, comprising 
his Speeches, Letters, State Papers and Miscellaneous Writing'^, editecl 
bv J. G. Nicolay and John Hay (2 vols., New York, 1902); The Works 
oj William H. Seward, edited by G, Ji. Baker (5 voi.s,, 2nd ed., 
Boston, 1883-1890), and The Works of Charles Sumner (15 vols., 
Boston, 1870-1883), for the northern view; The Works of John C. 
Calhoun, edited by K. K. CralR (6 vols., New York, 1854-1853); 
Alexander H. Stephens, Constitutional View of the Late War between I 
the States (2 vols., Pliiladeiplua, 184)8-1870), and Jellerson T>avis, 
Rise and Fall of the CvnfeUeratti (government (u vols., New York, i88i), 
for the southern view. 

Secondary Works : Three large and important secondary works 
cover the whole, or nearly the whole, period from the War of Inde 1 
pendence to the Civil War. They are : James Schoulcr, History 
of the United States of America under the Constitution (rev. ed., 6 vols., 
New York, 1899), scholarly and comprehensive, but lacking in 
clearness, and, in the latter portion, unfair to the South; J. B. 
MoMaster, Hiaiorv of the People of the United States from the Revolu- 
tion to the Civil War (7 vols., New York, 1883-1910), especially 
valuable for its treatment of social and economic conditions and for 
material gathered from newspapers; H. E. von Holst, Constitutional 
and Political History of the United States (2nd ed., 8 vols., Chicago, 
1899), chiefly a treatment of the constitutional aspects of slavery 
by a German with strong etliical and strong anti-slavery sentiments. 
The period is ably treated in stsctions by A. C. McLaughhn, I he 
Confederation and the Constitution, vol. x. of “ The American Nation 
Series" (New York, 1905); J. S. Bassett, The Federal System, vol. ii. of 

The American Nation Series Henry Adams, History of the United 
States of America during the Administrations of Je^erson and Madison 
(9 voLs,, New York, 1891), quotes freely from records in foreign 
archives ; J. W. Burgess, 1 he Middle Period, (New York, 

iqtii), and J, F. Rlioiles, History of the United States from the Com- 
promise of iSjio (7 vols., New York, 1900-1906), which, although 
written largj'ly from northern sources, is for the most part fair and 
judicial. For lists ot works dealing with special events {c,g, the 
Missouri Compromuse, the Compromise of 1850, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, &c.), see the articles devoted to those subjects. Sec also vols. 
xii. to xxi. of “ The American Nation Senes," consisting of Edward 
Channing, The Jeffersonian Svstem\ K. C. Babcock, The Rise of 
American Nationality ; lA J. Turner, Rise of the New West ; William 
MacDonald, Jaiksonian Democracy, A. B. Hart, Slavery and Aboli- 
tion ; G. P. Garrison, Westward Expansion , 'L C. Smith, Parties 
and Slavery F. E. Chadwick, Causes of the ( ivtl War; and J. K. 
Hosmer, The Appeal to Arms, and Outcome of the Civil War. For 
further study of the Civil War see Edward McPherson, Poliiical 
History of the United States during tlw Great Rebellion (Washington, 
1804 , 3rd ed., t 87()), chiefly a compilation of first hand maten.d , 

J. W. Burgess, The Civil War and the (Constitution (2 vols., New York, 
iqoi). The best account of the military operations of the Mexican 
War IS in K. S. Ripley, The War with Mexico (2 vols., Now York, 
1849). For a list ol works relating to the militaiy events of the 
war of 1812 and the Civil War see the separate articles on those 
subjects. On the uar wilh I'rance, 1798, see G. W. Allen, Our 
Haval War with Frame (New York, T(>o 9). On the development 
of the West there are; H. B. Adams, Maryland's Influence upon 
Land Cessions to the United States (Baltimore, 1885); B. A. Hinsdale, 
The Old North-West (revised ed., New York, 1899), a .scholarly work ; 
Justin Winsor, The Westward Movement (Boston, 1897), a storehouse 
of facts, hut dry for the general reader; Theodore Roosevelt, The 
Winning of the lEe.s 7 (4 vols,, New York, 1889-1896), a graphic 
outline. Other important works on special subjects arc; Edwarrl 
Stanwood, History of the Presideniy (Boston, 1898), a study ol 
presidential campaigns; T. P. Gordy, History of Poliiical Parties 
iM the United States (2 vols., rev. ed., New York, 1900-1902); E D 
Warfield, 'J'he Kentucky Resolutions of ryUg (New York, 1887); 
Freeman Snow, Treaties and Topics in American Diplomacy (Boston, 
1894); J. B. Moore, A Digest of International Law (() vols., Washing- 
ton, 1906), and History and Digest of the International Arbitrations 
to whivh the United State', has been a Party (0 vols., Washington, 
1898); E. S. Maclay, History of the United States Navy from 7775 to 
j8q4 (3 vols.. New York, 1897-1902); G. W. Allen, Our Navy and 
the Barbary Corsairs (Boston, IQ05), J. R. Spears, History of our 
Navy (4 vols.. New York, 1897), D. K. Dewey, Financial History 
of the united States (New York, 1903); W. G. Sumner, History of 
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Banking iw the United States (New York, 189O); R. C. CattecaU, 
The Second Bank of the United States (Chiaagix 1,903); p. W. Tausg^, 
Tariff History of the United States (4th ed. New V^ork, 1898); E. L. 
Bogart, AV<j>K)tH»c History* of the United States (New Yofk, 1907); 
E. D. File, Social and Industrial Conditions m the North during the 
Civil War (New York, lyid), and 1 . L Bishop. History of American 
Manufactures (3 vols., 3rd ed., Philadelphia, 1867). J‘or biographies 
of the leading statesmen of the period see Anicruan Statesmen, 
by J. F. Morse, jun. (32 vols., new ed., Boston, 1899); see also the 
liibliographies at the cIolsc of the biographical sketches of statesmen 
m this option of the Ency. Brit. There is a " Cntical E.ssay on 
Aiithonties " in each volume of The American Nation; and both 
The Literature of American History, edited by J. N. Earned (Boston, 
1902), and Channing and Hart's Guide to the Study of American 
History, are valuable bibiiogmphical guides. (A. J.; C. C. W.) 

L, — History, 2 

257. The capitulation of Lee (April 9, 1865), followed by the 
assassination of Lincoln (April 15) and the surrender of the 
last important Confederate army, under J. E. Johnston, marked 
the end of the era of war and the beginning of that of recon- 
struction, a problem which involved a revolution in the social 
and political structure of the South, in the relation of state and 
nation in the American Federal Union, and in the economic 
life of the whole country. 

258. Economically the condition of the South was desperate. 
The means of transport were destro)'ed ; railways and Ixridges 
were ruined; Southern securitit's were valueless ; the Contcdcrate 
currency system was completely disorganized. Great numbers 
of the emancipated negroes wandered idly from place to place, 
trusting the Union armies for sustenanec, while their former 
masters toiled in the field.s to re.store their plantations. 

259. The social organization of the South had been based 
on negro slavery. Speaking generally, the large planters 
had constituted the dominant class, e.sperially 

in the cotton slates; and in the areas of heaviest Booaomie 
negro population these planters had belonged for Condition ot 
the most part to the old Whig party. Outside 
of the larger plantation areas, especially in the hill 
regions and the pine barrens, there was a pojiulation of 
.small planters and poor whites who belonged in general to the 
Democratic part}’. 1 n the mountain regions, where slavery had 
hardly existed, there were Union areas, and from the poor 
white.s of this section had come Andrew Johnson, senator and 
war governor of Tennessee, who was chosen vice-president on 
the Union ticket with Lincoln in 1864 as a recognition of the 
Union men of the South. Accidental as was John, son’s elevation 
to the presidency, there was an element of fitness in it, for the 
war destroyed the former ruling class in the southern states 
and initiated a democratic revolution which continued after 
the interregnum of negro government. Of this rise of the 
southern mas.ses Johnson was representative. 

V)0. 'I’he importance of personality in history was clearly 
illustrated when the wise and sympathetic Lincoln, who had 
the confidence of the masses of the victorious Di§trwuoi 
North, was replaced b}' Johnson, opinionated and Protidtnt 
intemperate, whose antecedents as a lennessean and 
Democrat, and whose state rights, principles and indifference 
to Northern ideals of the future of the negro made him 
distrusted by large numbers of the Union Republican party. 

261. The composition of this party was certain to endanger 
its stability when peace came. It had carried on the war by a 
coalescence of Republicans, War Democrats, Whigs, union 
Constitutional Unionists and Native Americans, RopubUcan 
who had rallied to the cause of national unity. 

At the outset it had asserted that its purpose was not to 
interfere with the established institutions in slave states, but 
to defend the Constitution, and to preserve the Union with 
all the dignity, equiility and rights of the several states 
unimpaired. But the war hiid destroyed slavery, as well as 
preserved the Union, and the civil status of the negro and 
the position of the revolted states now became burning 
questions, reviving old antagoni.sms and party factions. To the 
extremists of the Radical wing it seemed in accordance with 
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the principles of human lif)orty that the negro should not 
only be released from slavery but should also receive full civil 
rights, including the right to vote on an equality with the 
whites. This group was also ready to revolutionize southern 
society by destroying the old ascendancy of the great planter 
class. Of this idealistic school of Radical Republicans, Charles 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, was the spokesman in the Senate, 
and Tlmddcus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, in the house. 

2t)2. For many years before the war parties had differed on 
such important questions as the tariff, internal improvements 
and foreign policy; and the South had used its alliance with 
the northern Democracy to resist the economic demands of 
the industrial interests of the North. A return of southern 
Congressmen, increased in numbers by the inapplicability to 
the new conditions of the constitutional provision by which 
they had representation for only a fraction of the slaves, might 
mean a revival of the old political situation, with the South and 
the northern Democracy once more in the saddle. 

263. Any attempt to restore the South to full rights, there- 

fore, without further provision for securing for the freedmen 
NortM^ra reality of their freedom, and without some 

Attitude means of establishing the political control of the 
towarde the victorious part)', would create party dissension. 
South, Lincoln had aroused the bitter opposition of 

the Radical leaders by his generous plan of reconstruction. 
Johnson could have secured party support only by important 
concessions to the powerful leaders in Congress; and thc.se 
concessions he was temperamentally unable to make. The 
masses of the North, especially in the first rejoicings over the 
peace, were not ungenerous in their attitude; and the South, 
as a whole, accepted the results of defeat in so far as to 
acquiesce in the permaneru’e of the Union and the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, the original issues of the war. 

264. In the settlement of the details of reconstruction, 
however, there wer(‘ abundant opportunities for the hatred 
engendered by the war to flame up once more. As it 
became clear that the northern majority was determined to 
exclude the leaders of the South from political rights in the re- 
coastruction ot the Union, and especially as the Radicals disclo.scd 
their purpose to ensure Republican ascendancy by subjecting 
the section to the rule of the loyalist whites and, later, to 
that of the emancipated negroes, good will disappeared, 
and the South entered upon a fight for its social system. The 
natural leaders of the people, men of intelligence and property, 
had been the leaders of the section in the war. Whatever their 
views had been at first as to secession, the great majority of 
the southern people had followed the fortunes of their states. 
To disfranchise their leaders was to throw the control into the 
hands of a less able and small minority of whites; to enfranchi.se 
the blacks while disfranchising the white leaders was to under- 
take the .task of subordinating the former political people of a 
section to a different race, just released from slavery, ignorant, 
untrainefl, without .prem^ty and fitted only to follow the leader- 
ship of outside elements. The history of this attempt and its 
failure constitutes much ’of that of the reconstruction. 

265. These uflderlying forces were in reality more influential 
than the cbrrititutionttl theories which engaged so much of the 
discussion -iit, (yongrcs.s, theories which, while they afford 
evidence 9^ -Aiaj'acteristic desire to proceed constitutional! 
were really urged in support of, or opposition to, the interests 
ju.st named. 

266. 'fhe most extreme northern Democrats, and their 
southern sympathisers, starting from the premise* that con- 
stitutionally the southern states had never been out 
of the Union, contended that the termination of 

tbKStmtua ho.stilities restored them to their former rights in the 
otthe Federal Union unimpaired and without further 
sutea,’^" * action. This theory derived support from President 
Lincoln’s view that not states, but assemblages of 
individuals, had waged war against the government. The 
theory of the wetreme Republican Radicals was formulated 
by Sumner and Stevens. The former contended that, while 


the states could not secede, they had by waging war reduced 
themselves to mere territories of the United States, entitled 
only to the rights of territories under the Constitution. Stevens 
went further and, appealing to the facts of secession, declared 
the southern states conquered provinces, subject to be disposed 
of under international law at the will of the conqueror. In 
the end Congress adopted a middle ground, holding that while 
the states could not leave the Union, they were, in fact, out of 
normal relations, and that the constitutional right of the Federal 
government to guarantee Republican governments to the 
various states gave to C ongress the power to impose conditions 
precedent to their rehabilitation. 

267. It is necessary to recall the initiation of reconstruction 

measures by President Lincoln rightly to understand the posi- 
tion which was taken by President Johnson. Preaident 

Impatient of theoretical discussion, Lincoln laid Uncola^a 

down practical conditions of restoration in his pro- 
clamation of the 8th of December 1863. In this he offered 
amnesty to those who would take an oath of loyalty for the future 
and accept the acts of Congress and the proclamation of the 
president with reference to slaves, hrom the amnesty he 
excepted the higher military, civil and diplomatic officers of the 
Confederacy as well as those who had relinqui.shed judicial 
stations, seats in Congress, or commissions in the army or navy 
to aid the rebellion, and those who had treated persons in the 

i bT'deral service otherwise than lawfully as prisoners of var. 
The proclamation provided, lurther, that when in any of the 
seceding states (except Virginia, where the president had 
already recognized the loyal government under Governor Francis 
11 . Pierpont) a number of persons not le.ss than one-tenth of the 
voters in i860 should have taken the above described oath, 
and, lieing qualified voters under the laws of the state in 
i860, should establish a state government, republican in form, 
it should be recognized. Lincoln’s comprehension of southern 
difficulties was shown in his declaration in this proclamation 
that the president would not oliject to such provisions by the 
states regarding the freedmen as should, while declaring their 
freedom and providing for their education, recognize tht-ir 
condition as a labouring, landless and homeless class. 

268. Although Lincoln expressly pointed out that the 
admission of the restored states to representation 

in Congress rested exclusively with the respective Qoagreaa; 
homses, and announced his readiness to consider the Pint 
other plans for reconstruction, heated opposition 
by the Radicals in ('ongress wits called out by ^ 
this proclamation. They feared that it did not sufficiently 
guarantee the abolition of .slavery, which up to this time rested 
on the war powers of the president, and they asserted that it 
was the right of Congress, rather than that of the president, 
to determine the conditions and the process of reconstrui'tion. 
In a bill which passed the house by a vote of 73 to 51) and 
was concurred in by the Senate, Congress provided that recon- 
struction was to be begun only when a majority of the white 
male citizens of any one of the Confederate states should take 
oath to support the Constitution of the United States. I'he 
president should then invite them to call a constitutional con- 
vention. The electors of this convention would be required to 
take an oath of allegiance which excluded a much larger class 
than those deprived of the benefit of the amnesty proclamation, 
for it eliminated all who had voluntarily borne arms against 
the United States, or encouraged hostility to it, or voluntarily 
yielded support to any of the Confederate governments. In 
addition to entrusting the formation of the Constitution to tlx 
small minority of thorough-going loyalists, the bill required 
that the state constitution should exclude a large proportion 
of the civil and military officers of the Confederate governments 
from the right of voting, and that it should provide that 
slavery be for ever abolished and that state and Confederate 
debts of the war period should never be paid. In July 1864 
J.incoln gave a “ pocket veto ” to the bill and issued a pro- 
clamation explaining his reasons for refusing to sign, where- 
upon Benjamin l\ Wade and Henry W. Davis (q.v.), leaders of 
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the Radicals, violently attacked the president. The triumph 
of Lincoln in the election of 1 864 did not clearly signify the 
will of the people upon the conditions of reconstruction, or upon 
the organ of government to formulate them, for the declaration 
of the J)emocratic convention that the war was a failure over- 
shadowed the issue, and the Union party which supported 
Lincoln was composed of men of all parties. 

269. In February 1865 the house concurred in the vote of 
the Senate in favour of the 'Ehirtecnth Amendment to the 

Constitution abolishing slavery throughout the 
Coiigrcss had Submitted 
men men . states another Thirteenth Amendment by 

the terms of which no amendment should ever authorize 
Congress to interfere with slavery within the states. But owing 
to the war this amendment had remained iinratified, and now 
Congress proposed to place beyond constitutional doubt, or 
the power of states to change it, the emancipation of slaves. By 
the 18th of December 1865 the amendment had been ratified 
and was proclaimed in force. 

270. In the meantime, Louisiana, in accordance with Lincoln’s 
proclamation, had adopted a constitution and abolished slavery 
within the state. Owing to the obstructive tactics of Sumner, 
aided by Democrats in the Senate, Congress adjourned on 
the 5th of March 1865 without having recognized this new 
state government as legitimate. “ If we are wise and dis- 
creet," said Lincoln, “ we shall reanimate the states and get 
their governments in successful operation with order prevailing 
iind the Union re-established before ('ongress comes together in 
December.” 

271. Such was the situation when Johnson took up the 
presidency upon Lincoln’s death. After an interval of uncer- 
tainty, in which he threatened vengeance against various 
southern leaders and gave the Radicals some luipe that he would 
favour negro suffrage, President Johnson accepted the main 
features of Lincoln's policy, ('ongress not being in session, he 
was able to work out an executive reconstruction on the lines of 
Lincoln’s policy during the summer and autumn of 1865. On 
the 2t)th of May he issued a proclamation of amnesty, requiring 
of those who desired to accept its provisions an oath to support 
the fonstiUition and Union, and the laws and proclamations 
respt*(Ting the emancipation of slaves. Certain specified classes 
of persons were excepted, including certain additions to those 
excluded by Lincoln, especially ” all persons who have volun- 
tarily participated in said rebellion and the estimat^Yl value of 
whose taxable y^roperty is over twenty thousand dollars." 
This provision was cliaracteristic of Johnson, who disliked 
the southern planting aristocracy, and aimed at placing 
the preponderant power in the hands of the Democratic 
small farmers, who had been his supporters. To those of the 
cx( cplcd classes who would ask pardon from the president, he 
promised a liberal clemency. As part of his system he issued 
r^ticyoi another proclamation in which he appointed a 
PrcBideai governor for North Carolina and laid down a 
jotttBOtt, plan for reconstruction. By this proclamation it 
was made the duty of the governor to call a convention chosen 
by the loyal people of the state, for the purpose of altering 
the state constitution and establishing a state government. 
The right to vote for delegates to this convention was limited 
to those who had taken the oath of amnesty and who had 
been qualified to vote prior to the secession of the stale. To 
the state itself was to be left the determination of the future 
qualification of electors and office-holders. 

272. Already Virginia, Tennessee, Louisiana and Arkansas 
had governments which htid been recognized by Lincoln. Be- 
tween the 13th of June and the 13th of July 1865 Johnson 
applied the same process which he had outlined for North Caro- 
lina to the remaining states of the Confederacy. Before Congress 
met in December all the Confederate states, except Texas 
(which delayed until the spring of 1866), had formed constitutions 
and elected governments in accordance with the presidential 
plan. All of their legislatures, except that of Mississippi, 
ratified the Tliirteenth Amendment abolishing slavery. 
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273. Uiradually, however, the South turned to its former 
leaders to shape its policy, and the Radical Republicans of the 
North were alarmed at the rapidity of the process of restoration 
on these principles. The disorganized and idle condition of the 
former slaves constituted a serious element in the southern situa- 
tion, as Lincoln had foreseen. The negroes expected a grant of 
land from confiscated southern e.states, and it was difficult to 
pre.serve order and to secure a proper labour supply. 

274. Under these conditions the efforts of the South to 
provide security for their communities by bodies of white 
militia were looked upon with apprehension by the North, and 
there was sufficient conflict between the two races to give 
colour to charges that the South was not accepting in good faith 
the emancipation of the slaves. Especially irritating to northern 
sentiment were the so-called “ black codes ” or “ peonage laws,” 
pas.sed by the newly elected southern legislatures. 

They rested on the belief that it was necessary 
that the former slaves should be treated os a separate Codet. •* 
and dependent clas.s, and varied in severity in the different 
states. Some of these imposed special disabilities upon 
the negro in he matter of carrying weapons and serving as 
witnesses. Vagrancy laws and provisions regarding labour 
contracts which had precedents in (‘olonial and English legi.s- 
lation, hut wore specifically framed to restrain the negroes 
only, were common. Mississippi denied them the right to own 
land, or even to rent it outside of incorporated towns; South 
Carolina restricted them to husbandry and to f.trm or 
dome.stic service, unless specially licensed. Although several 
of the southern states, perceiving that their course was likely 
to arouse the North to drastic measures, repealed or mitigated 
the most objectionable laws, the North had received the im- 
prc.ssion that an attempt had been made to restore slavery 
in disguised form. 

275. The problem of succouring and protecting the negroes 
had forced itself upon the attention of the North from the 
lieginning of the war. and on the 3rd of March 1865 
Congress had created the Ereedmen’s Bureau (g.v.), PrBBdmett*^ 
with the power to assign abandoned lands, in the i**'^*®* 
states where the war had existed, to the use of the freed- 
men; to supervise charitable and educational activities 
among them; to exercise jurisdiction over controversies in 
which a freedman was a party; and to regulate their labour 
contracts. 'I'hc local agents of the bureau were usually northern 
men ; some of them gave the worst interpretation to southern 
conditions and aroused vain hopes in the negroes that the 
lands of the former masters would be divided among them; and 
later many of them became active in the politit'al organization 
of the negro. 

270. Although the national government itself had thus 
re(»gnized that special treatment of the freedmen was necessary, 
Congress, on assembling in December 1865, was disposed to 
regard the course of the South in this respect with deep suspi- 
cion. Moreover, as the Thirteenth Amendment was now rati- 
fied, it was seen that the South, if restored according to the 
presidential policy, would return to Congress with added 
representatives for the freed negroes. Only three-fifths of the 
negro slaves had been counted in apportioning representa- 
tives in Congress; though now free they were not allowed 
to vote. 

277. Under the leadership of the Radicals Congress refused, 
therefore, to receive the representatives of the stales which 
had met the conditions of the president’s proclamations. 
A joint committee of fifteen took the whole subject of recon- 
struction under advisement, and a hill w'as passed continuing 
the Freedmen’s Bureau indefinitely. When this was vetoed by 
President Johnson (Feb. 19, 1866) Congress retaliated by a joint 
re.sohilion (March 2) against admitting any reconstructed state 
until Congress declared it entitled to recognition, thus asserting 
for the legislative body the direction of reconstruction. 

278. While the measure was under consideration the pre- 
.sident in an intemperate public address stigmatized the leaders 
of the Radicals by name as labouring to destroy the principles 
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of the government and even intimated that the assassination of 
tile president was aimed at. It was liardly possible to close 
the breach after this, and the sdiism between the 
president and tlie leaders of the Union Republican 
Prwidpot party was completed when ('ongress passed (April 
mad Con- 9 , i860) the Civil Rights jHill over Jolinsons veto. 
The act declared the Ireedmen to be cili/tins of the 
BUL ^ United States with the same civil rights as while 
persons and entitled to the protection of the Federal 
government. Jt provided punisliment for those who, relying 
upon state authority, should discriminate against the negroes. 

279. To place this measure beyond the danger of overthrow 
by courts, or by a change of party majority, on the 13th of 
June 1866 C^ongress provided for submitting to the 
Pourtteatb states a Fourtci'nth Amendment to the CoasUtutioii. 
Amende This gavc eons ti til tional guarantee of citizenship 
imd equal civil rights to lrc(;dmen, and, in efiei'l. 
provided that when in any state the right to vote .should be 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of twenty-one years of 
tge and citizens of the United States, cxeept tor jiarlieipatiun 
in rebellion or other crime, the basis of represenUtion in 
the state should be reduced in the proportion which the number 
of such citizens bore to the whole number ol male citizens 
1 wenty-onc years of age in the state. This section ot the amend- 
ment, therefore, left the states tjie option between granting the 
ncffragc to the negro 01 siifiering a proportionate mluction in 
the numlicr of representatives m Congress. Jt was a fair conv 
[irojnisc which might have saved tlie South from a long period of 
misrule and the North from tlic ultimate lireakdown of its 
policy of revolutionizing southern jioliticai control by enf ranch 
iticnt of the blai'ks and disfranchisement of the natural leaders 
of the whites. Jiut the South especially resented that section 
of the amendment which dis(|ualified for h'ederal or state office 
thos ' who having previously taken an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States aftiTwards engaged in rebellion, 
which involved the repudiation of their leaders. The amend- 
ment further safeguardeil the ^^aJi<lity of the United States 
debt and declared null the war debt of the seceding states 
and the Confederacy and forbudi' the payment of claims for 
emancipation. 

c8o. In order to ensure the passage of this umendmem 
the Radical leaders proposed bills which declared that, after its 
adoption, any of the seceding stales which ratified it should be 
readmitted to representation. But it aJ,so pro\-ided that the 
higher classes of officials of the Confederacy should be ineligible 
to i-fficc in the Federal gu\'ernmcnt. These bills were allowi^d 
to await the i.ssue of the next election. 

281. For further protection of the rights of the negro, 
('ongress sucx:eeded in passing, over Tn'-sident Johnson’s veto, 
an act continuing Uk* Freeduu'n’.s Jhircau for two years. Ten- 
nessee haying ratified the J^'ourtiienth Amendment was ( July 24, 
18O6) restored {o j'q)?csentation and (’ongre.ss adjourned, leaving 
the issuf betwe^^ tfic^^sident and tJic legislative body to the 
people in {fie Cotigrcssioiyil elections. 

282: The’eantpai^ brqught with it some realignment of party. 
President John joai having broken with the leaders of the Union 
, Repiiblrcanr party was more and more forced to rely 
TiuyjmA/f* "^5^^ ‘‘Democratic support, although his executive 
‘■■^^ntijicnts were still mailc from the ranks of the 
Republicans.- The so-called National Union Convention, .some- 
times called the Loyalists’ Convention, which met in Philadelphia 
in mid.s,ummer to endorse the president’s policy, included a 
large number of IJ(ar Democrats who had joined -the Union 
, party after the secession of llic South, many moderate 
Shutherners, a fragment Of the Republican party, and a few 
Wfiigs, especially from* the border slates. They claimed that 
the southern stales had a right to be represented in rongrc.ss. 
Other mifetings friendly to the Radicals were called, and under 
the dcsign<ation of Union-Rcj^ublican party tliey declared 
for the Congressional policy. While tlie campaign for elections 
to Congress was' in progress the pre.sident made a journey to 
Chicago, speaking at various cities en route and still further 


alienating the Republicans by coarse abuse of his opponents 
An a result of the autumn elections two-thirds of the members 
of the House of Representatives were opposed to him. Almost 
contemporaneously every seceding state except Tennessee 
rejected the Fourteenth Amendment, and thereby paved the 
way for the entire triumph of the northern extremists, who 
fa\()urcd negro sLilirage on idealistic grounds or as a means for 
forcing the South to agree to the Republit an policy. 

283. In the ensuing winter and spring Congress completed 
the conquest of the president, awed the Supreme Court, and pro- 
vided a drastic bod)' of legislation to impose the negro suffrage 
on the South. By the 'I’enure ol Office Ad (March 2, 1867) 
(kmgress forbade the president to remove civil officers without 
the consent of the Senate, and at the same time by 

■ another act required him to issue militar)' orders only 
through the general ol the army (Grant), whom 
the president was forbidden to remove from command or to 
assign to duty at another place than Washington, unless at the 
request ol the officer or b)' I he prior assent of the Senate. These 
extraordinary invasions of the presidential authority were 
deemed necessary to prevent Johnson from securing control 
ot the military arm of the government, and to protect Edwin 
Stanton, the secretary ol war, and General Grant. Fearing 
lest the jirosident might take advantage of the interim during 
Vv'hich Congress would not be in session, the Fortieth Congress 
was re(|uired to meet on the 4th ol March immediately 
following the expiration ol the thirty-ninth. 

284. The Recoastruclion Act of ihe 2nd of March iSfiypro- 
vided for the military government ol the southern states while 
the drcLstic policy of Cbiigress was being curried Kocoaatruc’ 
out. It was passed over the veto of the president t/oa Act of 
and declared that no legal governments or adequate March 
protei'tion for life or property existed in the 

I seceding state.s, except 'I’ennessee. These states it divided into 
five military districts, each to be placed under the command of 
a general ol the army, whose duty it was to preserve law and 
order, using at discretion either local ('ivil tribunals or militar)' 
conm)is.sions. But the existing ci\dl governments wc're declared 
provisional only and subject to the purainouril authority ot the 
United States to abolish, modify, control, or supersede them. 
The act further provided that a constitutional convention might 
be elected by the adult male citizens of the state, of whale\'er 
race, colour or previous condition, resident in the state lor a 
year, except .such iis might be disfranchised lor reliellion or 
leloii)'. No persons excluded from holding office under the 
I’ourteenth Amendment were eligible for election to the con- 
vention or cntitlexl to \ole for its members. 

285. When the convention, thus chosen under negro suffragej 
and with the exclusion of C’onfederate leaders, should have 
irarned a state constitution conforming to the Federal Constitu- 
tion and allowing the franchise to tho.se entitled to vote for tlie 
members of the convention, the constitution was to be submitted 
lor the approval of Congress. If this were obtained and if the 
state adopted the Fourteenth Amendment, and tlii.s amendment 
became a part of the Federal C^onstitulion, then the btatie should 
be entitled to representation in Congress ; but the senators and 
representatives sent to Congress were required to take the iron- 
clad oath," which excluded those who had fought in the (Con- 
federate service, or held office wider any govermnent hostile to 
the United State,s, or yielded support to any such authority. 

286. By the pressure of military control Congress thus aimed 
at forcing the adoplion of the J^’ciurteenth Amendment, as well as 
the acceptance of negro suffrage in the slate con- supple- 
stitiitions of the South. A supplementary act ot the meatmry 
23rd of March 1867 and an act of interpretation 

passed on the 19th of July completed this policy of “.thorough." 
in the regi.stration of voters the district commanders were 
required to administer an oath which excluded those disiran- 
chised for rebellion and those who after hokling state or Federal 
office had given aid and comfort to the enemies of tlie United 
Slates. 

287. Against tliis use of militajry power to govern states in 
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the Radicals, violently attacked the president. The triumph 
of Lincoln in the election of 1 864 did not clearly signify the 
will of the people upon the conditions of reconstruction, or upon 
the organ of government to formulate them, for the declaration 
of the J)emocratic convention that the war was a failure over- 
shadowed the issue, and the Union party which supported 
Lincoln was composed of men of all parties. 

269. In February 1865 the house concurred in the vote of 
the Senate in favour of the 'Ehirtecnth Amendment to the 

Constitution abolishing slavery throughout the 
Coiigrcss had Submitted 
men men . states another Thirteenth Amendment by 

the terms of which no amendment should ever authorize 
Congress to interfere with slavery within the states. But owing 
to the war this amendment had remained iinratified, and now 
Congress proposed to place beyond constitutional doubt, or 
the power of states to change it, the emancipation of slaves. By 
the 18th of December 1865 the amendment had been ratified 
and was proclaimed in force. 

270. In the meantime, Louisiana, in accordance with Lincoln’s 
proclamation, had adopted a constitution and abolished slavery 
within the state. Owing to the obstructive tactics of Sumner, 
aided by Democrats in the Senate, Congress adjourned on 
the 5th of March 1865 without having recognized this new 
state government as legitimate. “ If we are wise and dis- 
creet," said Lincoln, “ we shall reanimate the states and get 
their governments in successful operation with order prevailing 
iind the Union re-established before ('ongress comes together in 
December.” 

271. Such was the situation when Johnson took up the 
presidency upon Lincoln’s death. After an interval of uncer- 
tainty, in which he threatened vengeance against various 
southern leaders and gave the Radicals some luipe that he would 
favour negro suffrage, President Johnson accepted the main 
features of Lincoln's policy, ('ongress not being in session, he 
was able to work out an executive reconstruction on the lines of 
Lincoln’s policy during the summer and autumn of 1865. On 
the 2t)th of May he issued a proclamation of amnesty, requiring 
of those who desired to accept its provisions an oath to support 
the fonstiUition and Union, and the laws and proclamations 
respt*(Ting the emancipation of slaves. Certain specified classes 
of persons were excepted, including certain additions to those 
excluded by Lincoln, especially ” all persons who have volun- 
tarily participated in said rebellion and the estimat^Yl value of 
whose taxable y^roperty is over twenty thousand dollars." 
This provision was cliaracteristic of Johnson, who disliked 
the southern planting aristocracy, and aimed at placing 
the preponderant power in the hands of the Democratic 
small farmers, who had been his supporters. To those of the 
cx( cplcd classes who would ask pardon from the president, he 
promised a liberal clemency. As part of his system he issued 
r^ticyoi another proclamation in which he appointed a 
PrcBideai governor for North Carolina and laid down a 
jotttBOtt, plan for reconstruction. By this proclamation it 
was made the duty of the governor to call a convention chosen 
by the loyal people of the state, for the purpose of altering 
the state constitution and establishing a state government. 
The right to vote for delegates to this convention was limited 
to those who had taken the oath of amnesty and who had 
been qualified to vote prior to the secession of the stale. To 
the state itself was to be left the determination of the future 
qualification of electors and office-holders. 

272. Already Virginia, Tennessee, Louisiana and Arkansas 
had governments which htid been recognized by Lincoln. Be- 
tween the 13th of June and the 13th of July 1865 Johnson 
applied the same process which he had outlined for North Caro- 
lina to the remaining states of the Confederacy. Before Congress 
met in December all the Confederate states, except Texas 
(which delayed until the spring of 1866), had formed constitutions 
and elected governments in accordance with the presidential 
plan. All of their legislatures, except that of Mississippi, 
ratified the Tliirteenth Amendment abolishing slavery. 
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273. Uiradually, however, the South turned to its former 
leaders to shape its policy, and the Radical Republicans of the 
North were alarmed at the rapidity of the process of restoration 
on these principles. The disorganized and idle condition of the 
former slaves constituted a serious element in the southern situa- 
tion, as Lincoln had foreseen. The negroes expected a grant of 
land from confiscated southern e.states, and it was difficult to 
pre.serve order and to secure a proper labour supply. 

274. Under these conditions the efforts of the South to 
provide security for their communities by bodies of white 
militia were looked upon with apprehension by the North, and 
there was sufficient conflict between the two races to give 
colour to charges that the South was not accepting in good faith 
the emancipation of the slaves. Especially irritating to northern 
sentiment were the so-called “ black codes ” or “ peonage laws,” 
pas.sed by the newly elected southern legislatures. 

They rested on the belief that it was necessary 
that the former slaves should be treated os a separate Codet. •* 
and dependent clas.s, and varied in severity in the different 
states. Some of these imposed special disabilities upon 
the negro in he matter of carrying weapons and serving as 
witnesses. Vagrancy laws and provisions regarding labour 
contracts which had precedents in (‘olonial and English legi.s- 
lation, hut wore specifically framed to restrain the negroes 
only, were common. Mississippi denied them the right to own 
land, or even to rent it outside of incorporated towns; South 
Carolina restricted them to husbandry and to f.trm or 
dome.stic service, unless specially licensed. Although several 
of the southern states, perceiving that their course was likely 
to arouse the North to drastic measures, repealed or mitigated 
the most objectionable laws, the North had received the im- 
prc.ssion that an attempt had been made to restore slavery 
in disguised form. 

275. The problem of succouring and protecting the negroes 
had forced itself upon the attention of the North from the 
lieginning of the war. and on the 3rd of March 1865 
Congress had created the Ereedmen’s Bureau (g.v.), PrBBdmett*^ 
with the power to assign abandoned lands, in the i**'^*®* 
states where the war had existed, to the use of the freed- 
men; to supervise charitable and educational activities 
among them; to exercise jurisdiction over controversies in 
which a freedman was a party; and to regulate their labour 
contracts. 'I'hc local agents of the bureau were usually northern 
men ; some of them gave the worst interpretation to southern 
conditions and aroused vain hopes in the negroes that the 
lands of the former masters would be divided among them; and 
later many of them became active in the politit'al organization 
of the negro. 

270. Although the national government itself had thus 
re(»gnized that special treatment of the freedmen was necessary, 
Congress, on assembling in December 1865, was disposed to 
regard the course of the South in this respect with deep suspi- 
cion. Moreover, as the Thirteenth Amendment was now rati- 
fied, it was seen that the South, if restored according to the 
presidential policy, would return to Congress with added 
representatives for the freed negroes. Only three-fifths of the 
negro slaves had been counted in apportioning representa- 
tives in Congress; though now free they were not allowed 
to vote. 

277. Under the leadership of the Radicals Congress refused, 
therefore, to receive the representatives of the stales which 
had met the conditions of the president’s proclamations. 
A joint committee of fifteen took the whole subject of recon- 
struction under advisement, and a hill w'as passed continuing 
the Freedmen’s Bureau indefinitely. When this was vetoed by 
President Johnson (Feb. 19, 1866) Congress retaliated by a joint 
re.sohilion (March 2) against admitting any reconstructed state 
until Congress declared it entitled to recognition, thus asserting 
for the legislative body the direction of reconstruction. 

278. While the measure was under consideration the pre- 
.sident in an intemperate public address stigmatized the leaders 
of the Radicals by name as labouring to destroy the principles 
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Georgia a second time, because of her doubtful status at the 
time of her first ratification. 

294. By the summer of i8()8 Arkansas, South (Carolina, 
North Carolina, (xcorgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Morida, 
having satisfied the requirements ot the recon- 
S^tb0rtt struction acts, were entitled to representation in 
('ongress. But Georgia did not choose her senators 
Mtonidto until after the adjournment of Congress, and, inas- 
ibe Uaion, excluded the negro members of 

the legislature in September, Congress on reassembling returned 
the state to military rule until its submission. Alabama was 
restored in .spite of the tact that her white voters had remained 
away from the polls in sufTicient numbers to prevent a majority 
of all the voters registered from having ratified the constitu- 
tion of the state, a.s the reconstruction acts had required. The 
nominating con\ eniions and the campaign of 1868 gave in- 
teresting evidence of the trend of political and economic 
events. Party lines, which had broken down in the North when 
all united in sa\’ing the Union, were once more reas.scrting 
them.selves. President Johnson, who had been elected by the 
Union-Republican party, had found his most effective support 
anmng the Democrats. 'J'lie Republicans turned to General 
Grant, a Democrat b^dore the outbreak of the war. His 
popularity with the Republicans was due not only to his military 
distinction, but also to his calm judgment in the trying period 
of the struggle between the president and ( ongress. He was 
seriously considered by the Democrats until he broke with 
Johnson in the Stanton episode. 

2Q5. The Republican nominatinu convention met on the 
20th of May 1868, a few daNs alter the failure of the 
impeachment proceedings, and it cho.se Grant as 
NttiooMJ candidate for the presidency. The platform 

Coaventioai supported the congressional laMonstruc'tion measures. 
armat Upon the vital question whether universal negro 
NomlaMt§d suffrage should he placed he\’ond the power of 
Prtgidency. states to repeal it by a new coirstitutional amend- 
ment, the platform declared : “ The guarantee by 
Congress of equal .suffrage to all loyal men at the South was 
demanded by every consideration of public safety, of gratitude 
and of justice, and must be maintained ; while the question of 
suffrage in all the loyal states properly belongs to the people 
of those states.” Nowhere in the North was the negro an 
important element in the population, but the North had 
shown an unwillingness to apply to itself the doctrines of 
negro rights which had been imposed upon the South, Between 
1865 and 1868 Connecticut, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Ohio and Michigan had refused to give the negro the right 
t,o vote within their own hounds, and this plunk was evidence 
of the unwillingness of the parly to make a dired issue of 
univd.sal negro suffrage. Although the platform failed to 
indicate jLho^ future propo.sals of the Republican leaders on the 
negro quesliort* on the topics of finance and currency it clearly 
showed that *thifc part^^as controlled by economic! interests 
which wfre to ?merci^ increasing influence upoti it. It 
pronounced in favdur of payment of the public debt, not onh 
according td, the letter but the .spirit of the laws under which 
it was contracted.’ The significance* of this lay in its challenge 
to the Democratic agitation on the currency question. 

2g6. 4 lii.Sj question which gave the tone to the pro- 

ceedings of the Democracy at their convention in July 1868. 
The situation e.an Best be presented by a brief review of the 
financial history^’ just preceding the convention. Together with 
the discussion og^ political reconstruction in -the South, 
» 09ngre.s8 and the administration had been obliged to deal with 
tbe reconstruction of debt, taxation and currency in the nation 
alAhe close of four yemrs of expensive war. At its maximum 
point the debt had risen to $2,758,000,000, of a complicated 
variety of forms, and of the total less than one-half was funded. 
The problenis of funding, readjustment of taxation, and re- 
sumption of specie payments proved to be so complicated 
with the industrial growth of the nation that they led to issues 
destined to exert a long continued influence. 
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297. 'Hie various war tariffs, passed primarily for the sake 
of increased revenue, had been shaped for protection under the 

I influence of the manufacturing interests, and they Flamnct' 

\ had been framed also with reference to the need of the Tariff; 
compensating the heavy internal taxes which were latgrnai 
imposed upon the manufacturers. When the war 
ended public sentiment demanded relief from these heavy burdens, 
and especially from the irksome internal taxes. The rapidly 
growing grain-raising di.stricts of the Middle West exhibited 
a lively discontent with the protective tariff, but this did 
not prevent the passage in 1867 of the Wool and Woollens 
Act, which di.scrirninated in favour of the woollen manu- 
facturers and raised the ad valorem duty on wool. In spite 
of several large reductions of internal revenue, the national 
debt was being extingui.shed with a rapidity that only a 
prosperous and growing nation could have endured. 

298. The currency question, however, furnished the economic 
issue which was most debated in the period of reconstruc- 
tion. One set of interests aimed at rapidly reducing 

the volume oi the currency by retiring the legal currency 
tender notes, or “greenbacks,” i.ssucd during the QueMtion; 
war, on the ground that they had been provided only **Oreen- 
as a war measure, tliat the country needed a **‘'*** 
contraction of this currency, and that specie payments would 
be hastened by the withdrawal of the greenbacks, 'hhe secre- 
tary of the treasury, Hugh McCulloch, pressed this policy to tlie 
foreground, and de.sired authority to issue bonds to retire thc.se 
notes. Another set of interests demanded the retention of 
the greenbacks, supporting their views by arguments varying 
according to the degree of radicalism of the speakers. 'Vhe 
more moderate, like senator John Sherman, of Ohio, who 
reflected the views of parts of the West, argued that 
the recuperation of the nation and the rapid iiKTcase of 
business would absorb the existing currency, while gold would 
cea.se to go abroad. Thus, by the increasing credit of the 
government, specie payment would be automatically resumed, 
and the holders of currency certificates would convert 
them into coin obligations at a lower interest rate. Others 
wished to use the greenbacks to pay the principal of such 
of the bonds us did not explicitly specify coin as the medium 
of payment; the most extreme, so far from contracting the 
currency by retiring the greenbacks, wished to increase this 
form of money, while diminishing the circulation of the notes 
of the national banks. The discussion tended to produce a 
sectional issue with the West against the East, and a social 
i.ssue with bondholders and the creditor ('lass in general arra)'ed 
against the less well-to-do. Congress agreed with Se-cretary 
McCulloch, and in the Funding Act of 1866 not only provided 
for converting short-time securities into long-term bonds, but 
also for retiring ten million dollars of greenbacks in six months 
and thereafter not more than four millions monthly. But the 
agricultural depression of 1866 produced a reaction. Loud 
demands were made that bonds should be paid in greenbacks 
instead of coin, that United States se(!urities should be taxed, 
and the National Bank notc.s suppressed. In j868, on the eve 
of the presidential campaign, Congress, alarmed by the extent 
of these popular demands, suspended the process of contraction 
by decisive majorities in both houses, after forty million dollars 
in greenbacks had been retired by the secretary of the treasury. 

299. Ohio was the storm centre of the agitation. Tin* 
” Ohio idea ” that greenbacks should become the accepted 
currency of the country was championed by George 

H. Pendleton, of that state, and his friends now 
brought him forward for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for president on this issue. In the national convention 
of that party they succeeded in incorporating into the 
platform their demands that there should be one currency for 
the government and the people, the bondholder and the pro- 
ducer, and that where the obligations of the government did 
not expressly provide for payment in ( oin, they should be 
paid in lawful money (i.e. greenbacks) of the United States. 

300. But another wing of the Democratic party desired to 
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make prominent the issue against the reconstruction measures 
of the Republicans. This wing added to the platform the de- 
claration that these acts were unconstitutional and void, and the 
demand that the southern states should be restored to their 
former rights and given control over their own elective franchise. 

301. Although the followers of Pendleton had shaped the 
financial plank of the platform, they could not nominate their 

leader. The opposition was at first divided between 
OenwrLic various candidates. New York, which feared 
Coaven/ioD ? the effect upon the conservative financial interests 
Seymour of the East if Pendleton were nominated, attempted 
tor^liV^^ to break the deadlock by proposing an Ohio man, 
Preaidency. Justice Chase. But eager as Chase was for 

the presidency he had flatly refused to abandon 
the views which he held in favour of negro suffrage. Ohio 
was, therefore, able to retaliate by stampeding the convention 
in favour of Horatio Seymour, of New York, chairman of the 
(‘onvention. As the war governor of his state he had been a 
consistent critic of the extremes to which the Federal adminsi- 
Iration had carried its interpretation of the war power. For 
vice-president the convention nominated Francis P. Blair, jun., 
of Missouri, who had denounced the unconstitutionality of 
the reconstruction acts in unmeasured terms. 

302. Bui the popularity of Grant in the North, together 
with the Republican strength in the states of the South which 

had been reconstructed under negro suffrage, gave 
^Ehctcd victory to the Republicans in the election 

of 1868. Seymour carried only Delaware, New 
Jersey, New York and Oregon, of the North; and Maryland, 
Kentucky, Georgia and Louisiana of the South. Tennessee, 
and five of the former Confederate states, upon which negro 
suffrage had been imposed under military reconstruction 
(North ('arolina, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama ami 
Arkansas), voted for Grant. Virginia, Mississippi and '1 exas 
had not yet been restored. 

303. Thi.s decisive victor)^ and the knowledge that it had been 
won by the advantage of the negro vote in the restored states 

led the Republican leaders to ignore their recent 
declaration in regard to negro suffrage. 
’Shortly after (Congress assembled propositions were 
made to place the freedmatfs right to vote beyond the power 
ot the states to change. To do this by constitutional enact- 
ment it was necessary to make the provision universal, and 
Congress, therefore, submitted for ratifu'ation the Fifteenth 
Amendment declaring that “ the right of (dtizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or b)' any state on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude.” Congress was given power to enforce 
the amendment by appropriate Icgislat ion. liy the 30th of March 
1870 the amendment had been ratified; but it is doubtful 
w’lu;ther this could have been accomplished by legislatures 
chosen on the issue. As it was, the states of Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, 'I’exas and Georgia were required to ratifv it as a condition 
of their readmittance to representation in Congress, and the 
three former states, having been permitted to vote separately on 
the obnoxious provisions of their constitutions in regard to the 
disfranchisement of former Confederates, rejected those clauses, 
adopted the Fifteenth Amendment and were restored in 1870, 
Georgia, after a new experience ol military rule, 
likewise ratified the amendment, and her repre- 
sentativcs were likewise admitted to Congress. 

304. As soon as the Fifteenth Amendment was proclaimed 
in effect, and the military governments of the ^uth were 
New Con- Superseded, the dominant party proceeded to enact 
greaeionai measures of enforcement. These seemed especially 
ideasuree. necessary in view of the fact that, partly by intimi- 
dation of the coloured vote, Louisiana (1868) and Tennes.sec 
(1860) broke away from the Republican column; while in the 
election of 1870 Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia, Virginia 
and Alabama went Democratic. The enforcement legislation 
of 1870 provided penalties for violating the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments and re-enacted the Civil Rights Act of 
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1866. Jurisdiction was given to the Federal courts to main- 
tain the equality of the races before the law. The underlying 
doctrine of the acts w^as that the amendments guaranteed the 
freedmen against invasion of their rights by the acts of in- 
dividuals as well as by explicit legislation of the states. In 
the next two years (1871 and 1872) acts were passed provid- 
ing for effective Federal supervision of congressional elections, 
and the Ku-Klux Act” (1871 and 1872) still further in- 
crea.sed the power of the Federal courts to enforce the amend- 
ments and authorized the president to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus and use militar)' force to suppress the public 
disorders occasioned by the attempts to intimidate negro 
voters. But these stern measures were accompanied by 
some efforts to restore harmony, such as the repeal of the “ iron- 
clad oath” for ex-Confederates, in 1871, and the passage of 
the General Amnesty Act of 1872. The North was becoming 
restive under the long continued use of the Federal militay 
arm within state borders in time of peace, and especially wilh 
the results of negro rule under “ carpet-bag leadership.” 

305. In any case the cost of rehabilitating the public 
works, and providing education and the political and judicial 
institutions which should equally apply to 

hitherto non-political class of the blacks, would 

have been a heavy one. But the legislatures, conetratiioa 

especially of Louisiana, South Carolina, Tennessee, 

Arkansas and Alabama, plunged into an extrava- 
gance made possible by the fact that the legislatures con- 
tained but few representatives w'ho paid considerable taxes, and 
that they were controlled by Northern men who were some- 
times corrupt, and often indifferent to the burdens laid upon the 
propertied cla.sses of the South. In 1872 it was estimated that 
the public debts of the eleven reconstructed states amounted 
to nearly $132,000,000, two-thirds of which was composed of 
guarantees to corporations, chiefly railway companies. Legis- 
lative expenses were grotesquely extravagant, the coloured 
members in some .states engaging in a saturnalia of corrupt 
expenditure. Gradually this alienated from the so-callcd Radical 
party the support of Southern whites, because the)' resented 
the concessions of the carpet-bag leaders to the negro vote, 
because they suffered from the burden of taxation, and above 
all because race friction increased, drawing the whites together, 
in spite of former antagonisms between localities and classes. 

306. By 1872 a coalition had been formed under the name of 
(Conservatives. But the control of electoral machiner)' in the 
strongly centrali/.cd state executives chosen by negro votes, 
and ('oerc'ion by the Federal authority, still upheld Republican 
rule in various southern states. Virginia and North Carolina 
were practically bankrupt, the capitals of Louisiana, Arkansur. 
and Alabama, where rival state officers claimed possession, 
werif occupied by Federal troops, and many of the govern- 
ments were so corrupt that only the contemporaneous revela- 
tions of rottenness in New York City and in certain branches 
of the Federal government afford a parallel. 

307. It w^as a time of lax public morals after war, which was 
ill suited to the difficult experiment of transferring political 
power to a race recently enslaved. Only the strong arm of 
the Federal authority sufficed to prevent the whites of the South 
from overthrowing a condition of things which it was impossible 
under American political ideas permanently to maintain. 

308. An important economic reorganization was in progress 
in the South. White districts were recovering from the war 
and were becoming the productive cotton areas by BconomU 
the use of fertilizers and by the more intelligent Changee lv 
white labour. Cities were rising, and the mines and the South, 
manufactures of the southern Appalachians were developing. 
In the black l>elt, or region of denser negro settlement, the 
old centres of cotton production and the citadels of the southern 
political aristocrac>q the blacks became tenant farmers, or 
workers on shares, but the white farmer in other areas raised 
his cotton at less cost than the planter who lived in the rich 
soils of the former cotton areas. The effective and just direction 
of negro labour was a difficult problem and was aggravated by 
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the political agitation which intensified race friction. It became 
evident that there mii-s a negro problem as well as a slavery 
question, and that the Nortli was unable to solve it. 

309. In the meantinie important foreign relations had been 
dealt with bv SccrcUirv' Williani H. Sevard, under Johnson, and 

bv Secrctarv" Hamilton h’Lsb, under Grant. Not onlv 
^eilmas. treaties of commerce and c:xlradition, iiv 

eluding one with ( ’hi na, negotiated by vSeward, but 
he also brought about a solution of more important diplomatic 
problems. The relations of the United States with France and 
England had lieen strained in the course of the war, by the 
evident triendlmess ot the governments of France and England 
for the South. Not onlv had Napoleon 111 . been inclined to 
recognize the ('onfederacy, but he had also laUen advantage 
of the war to throw into Mexico a French army in .support 
of the emperor Maximilian. The temptation to use force 
while American militarv' prestige was high appealed even 
to General (»rant , but Seward bv firm and cautious 
diplomatic pre.ssurt' induced E’ranee to withdraw her 
troops in 1867; the power of Maximilian collap.sed, and the 
United States was not cfimpelled to appeal to arms in support 
of the Monroe doctrine. Russia's friendlv attitude through- 
out tlie war was signalized by her offcT to sell Alaska to the 
United States in i8()7. Seward promptlv accepted it, and the 
treaty was ratified bv the Senate and the ])urchase 
monov ($7,200,000) w'as voted h\ the reluctant 
house, w'hich saw little in the acquisition io commend il. 
l.ater years revealed it as one of the nation’s treasure 
houses, particularly of gold and eoal. 

310. \V’ith England affairs were even more threatening than 
with France, ('onfederate cniLscrs (notahlv the “ .Mahama ”), 

built in England and permitU'd by the ncgligcn<’(' 
••Atabama’’ ol the Rritish government to go to sea, had nearly 
Claim. sw'ept the American merchant marine from the 
oceiin. Unsettled (juc.stions ol boundarv and the fisheries 

aggravated the ill feeling, and Tuigland’s refusal in 1865 to 
arbitrate made a serious situation. Prolonged negotiations 
followed a ehange ol attitude ot England w'lth regard to 
arbitration, and in 1870 i^’csident Grant recommended to 
Congress that the United Slates .should pay the (daims for 
damages ot the Uontederale cruisers, and thus a.ssume them 
against I’ngland. 11o\vever, in 1871, the 'IVeaty of Washington 
tvas negotiated under SeiTotary l^’ish. by the terms of which 
England expressed regret ff>T the escape of the cruisers and tor 
their depredations, and provided tor arbitration of the tisheries, 
the norlh-weslcrn hiaindarv. and the “ Alahaiua claims. 
Senator Sumner had given fiery expression to demands tor 
indirect damage done hv the destruction of our rnendiant 
marine nn J mir commerce, and for the exptmscs of prolonging 
the war. For a time this so arous<*d the passions of tlic tw'o 
nations os fo endanger a solution. But Sumner, who quarrelled 
with the president, was de|->osed from the chairmanship of the 
('ommittee o’n i^Teigo /^lations, and Secretarv Fish so arranged 
mntter.sthat theOeneva Arbitration triln.mal ruled those indirect 
claints ’not. /Phus limited, the case of the United States 
wa.s victorious,' the tribunal awarding damages against Great 
Britain tn {tihcjunt of $15,508,888. Two months later the 
' ;CWrman empergr gave to the United States the dis- 
fjj/amT*”* ‘.’piifi'd nulth-west boundary, including the San }uan 
fsland in Puget Sound. The fisheries controversy 
was not settl'd’ until 1877. 

3Ji,*^In the West Indiis also imporlant questions were 
presented. Seward had negotiated a treaty of purchase ot the 
West Indies, hut the Senate refu.sed to ratify 
it, nor did Grant'.? attempt to acquire Santo 1 Domingo 
Domiago, with rt diffeieut fate at tho hands of that body 

(1871). ^ In Cuba another insurrection was in progress. Secre- 
tary Fish “ pigeon-holed ” a proclamation of President Grant 
rei’ognizing the Cubans as belligerents, and secured a policy of 
netitraJits' which endured even the shock of the “ Virgmiiis 
affair’' in 187*5, fifty of the men of the filibustering 

steamer flying the American flag were .shot by the Spanish 


authorities (sec Santiago, Cuba). It was shown that the 
vessel had no right to the Hag. Negotiation.? about an 
isthmian canal re.sulted only in a treaty with The**vir- 
Nicaragua in j8d8 giving to the United States a gitUua'* 
right of way across the isthmus and in provi.sions for 
a government survey of the Panama route. Foreign relations 
in this period weri* chiefly signifiaint in that they were c^on- 
ducted in a .spirit of restraint and that peace was jin'scrvcd. 

312. It was in the field of domestic cnnccrn.s, in economic 
and social development, that the most signifiaint tendencies 
appeared. The old is.sues were already diminishing in impor- 
tance before the other aspect ot reconstruction which came from 
lhi‘ revived expansion of the nation toward thcWc.st and the new 
forms taken by the development of American industrial society. 

313. 'J'hc Republican party, following the traditions of the 

Whigs, was especially responsive to the demands oi the creditor 
class, who demanded legislation to conserve their interests. 
Its victory in i8()8 was signalized by the passage in the spring of 
the following year of an act pledging the faith of the United 
States to pav in coin or its equivalent all the obligations of the 
United States, except in ca,ses where the law authorizing the 
Issue had expressly provided othcrwi.se. In 1870 and 1871 
refunding ai'ts were passed, providing for the i.ssue of bonds to 
the tntnl amount of $r .800,000,000, one billion of which was to 
run for thirty years at abandonment, of the doctrine 

of early convertibility was made in order to render the bonds 
acceptable to capitalists, hut in fact they soon went to a 
premium ol over 25 ‘’o. Long before their maturity the governv 
ment had a surplus, but although it could then 

borrow at 2I ‘‘o these bonds could not he retired, 
i While the legislature was thus scrupulous of the 
' credit of the nation and responsive to the view's of capital, the 
j Supreme (’ourl was engaged in dei'iding the question of whether 
, the ligal K'ndcr nates (greenbacks) w’crc constitutional. Suc- 
j (’e.ssi\'c dei'isions in 1 808 determined that they were not legal 
I tender for state taxes, that they were exempt from taxation, 

, and that thev were not legal tender in the settlement of con- 
! tracts providing for payment in specie. In the case of Hepburn 
I (iri'swoid (tHoq) ('hief Justice Chase, under whom, as secretary 
I ot the treasury, the notes were fir.st issued, gave the opinion, 
I the court denying that they were legal tender in settlement of 
contracts made before the first Legal Tender .^ct, and intimating 
I that thev were not legal tender for lati r contrai'ts. The judges 
j had divided, four to three. Within a year the court was changed 
hv the appointment of one new' judge to fill a vacancy, and the 
addition of another in acrordaiuT with a law enlarging the 
court. In 1871 the former deei.sion was reversed and the con^ 

I .stitutionality of the Legal 'I'cnder Acts sustained on loose- 
' constnietion reasoning. In 18S4 lht‘ court vsenl to the extent of 
I aftirming the right of Congress to jiass k'gal tender acts in time 
I of peace, in accordance w'ith the usage of sovereign go\ ernments, 
! as an incident to the right of coinage, and it declared that the 
power to borrow' money includes the power to issue obligations 
in any appropriate form. In 1871 and 1872 Secretary George S. 
Boutwfll illustrated the power of the administration to change 
the volume of the rurrency, by issuing in all over six million 
dollars of legal tender notes; and, follow'irig the practice of his 
predecessors, he sold gold from the treasury' to chec^k specula- 
tions in that part of the cuiTency. The most noteworthy 
instance of this was in i86f), whm two Wall Street speculators, 
Jav Gould and James Fiske, jiin., attempting to corner the gold 
market and relying upon a supposed influence in the councils 
of President Grant, ran up the premium on gdld until Secretary 
Boutwell ordered the sale of gold by' the government. The 
result was the financial crash of Black Friday.” 

314. Speculation and the rapid growth of great fortunes were 
characteristic of the period. The war itself bad fumwhed 
means for acquiring sudden riches ; the reorganization of taxa- 
tion, currency and banking increased the opportunities as well 
as the uncertainties ; and the opening of new fields of speculative 
enterprise in the oil fields of Penns vdvania and Ohio and the gold 
and silver mines of the mountains of the Far West tended in the 
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same direction. An enormous development of manufactures 
resulted from the diminished eommerre and increased demand 
for manufactured goods, the protection afforded by 
tariff, the stimulus due to rising prices, and the 
consumption of the rapidly growing West. Tt was 
officially reported in 1 869 that “ within five years mure cotton 
spindles had been put in motion, more iron furnaces erected, 
more iron smelted, more bars rolled, more steel made, more coal 
and copper mined, more lumber sawn and hewn, more houses 
and shops consti'iictcd, more manufactories of different kinds 
started, and more petroleum collected, refined and exportetJ, 
than during any equal period in the history of the country.'’ 

315. Between the Civil War and 1872 the extension of the 
nation’s activity to the industrial conquest of the gretit West, as 
well as the economic reorganization of the Kast, had a profound 
effect upon the development of the United Slates. Between 
1 862 and 1 872 grants were made to the Ihiion Pacific and Central 

Pacific companies, and to other connecting corpora- 
RsNways railways from the Missouri River to the 

Pacific, amounting in all to nearly 33,000,000 
acres, and in the same period large loans of funds were made 
by the general government for this enterprise. Construction 
began in 1866, and by 1860 an all-rail connexion had been 
established on the line of the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific railways between the Kast and San Francisco. Various 
grants were made in these years to other roads, both trans- 
coni incntal and middle western. Between 1850 and 1871 
Congress granted about 155,000,000 acres for railway construc- 
tion, but not all these grants were perfected. It is estimated 
that some $500,000,000 were invested in the construetion of 
western railways between 186S and the panio of 1873, and about 
28,000 m. of railway had been added. 

316. The effects of this extraordinary extension of railway 

transportation were immediately apparent. In the Far West 
lif/ectaof railway lines rapidly made possible the ex- 

Rallway tinction of the bison herds which had occupied 
BxtensiQtt. plains. Divided into the northern and 

southern herds by the Union Pacific Railway in i860, the 
southern herds were slaughtered in the period between 1871 
and 187(1, and the northern herds between 1880 and 1883. 
This opened the wav ior the great extension of the cattle 
country, following the retreat of the Indians. Upon the plains 
Indians the effect was revolutionary. Their domain had been 
penetrated hv the railways, at the same time that their means 
of subsistence had been withdrawal. During the C'ivil War 
most ot these western tribes had engaged in hostilities against 
the I'ederal government. In t866 and 1867 (icneral (Jeorge 
Crook was reducing the Indinn.s of the south-west to submission, 
while other generals trained in the Civil War were fighting the 
Indians in the n(^rtliern plains and Kansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa. Bv the Peace Commission Act of the 2o(h of July 1867 
commissioners, including General W illiam T. Sherman, were 
sent to negotiate treaties. As a result the tribes of the Indian 
territory were so concentrated as to permit the transfer of 
other western tribes to the same region, while the Sioux of 
the northern plains WTre given a reservation embracing the 
western portions of the Dakotas. Discontent with these treaties 
resulted, however, in hostilities following 1867. Between the 
close of the war and 1880 some $22,000,000 were expended in 
Indian wars, although the act of 1871 inaugurated the change 
of policy whereby the Indians wTre no longer dealt with by 
treaty, but were regarded as wards of the nation, to be concen- 
trated on reservations and fed at the expense of the nation 
under the supervision of Indian agents. 

317. Part of these Indian difficulties were due to the opening 
up of new mining areas in the Pocky Mountains, some of them 

within the Indians’ choice.st hunting grounds. At 

^ the beginning of the ('ivil War a prelimitiary mining 

boom struck Colorado ; the rich Comstock lode was opened in 
Nevada; Arizona was the scene of mining rushes; the Idaho 
mines were entered; and the Montana ores were discovered; 
80 that in the period of the (’ivil War itself the Territories j 


of Nevada, Idaho and Montana had been organiaed and 
the mDuntain.s proviRionally occupied from the northern to 
the southern limit. The discovery of gold in the Black Hills 
in 1874 continued the same movement. In i860 the nation 
produced $156,000 worth of silver, in 1861 over $2^000,000 
and in 1873 nearly $36,000,000. In the last-mentioned year 
the production of gold amounted also to $36,000,000, although 
in 1 860 it had been $46,000,000- C'apital in mines and quaivics 
of the United States was over $65,000,000 in i860, 
$245,000,000 in 1870, and nearly $1,500,000,000 in r88o. 

318. 'I'his revolution in the life ot the great plains and the 
Rocky Mountains, opening the way to agriculture and to cattle 
raising, and preparing for the exploitation of the precious metals 
of that great area, was contemporaneous with the important 
development of the farming regions of the Middle West. Even dur- 
ing the ('ivil War the agricultural development of the northern 
halt of the Mississippi valley had continued. This was aided 
by the demand for food products to supply the armies and was 
made possible by the extension of railways, the taking up of 
the prairie lands througli the operation of the homestead law of 
1 862, the marketing of the railway land grants, and the increased 
use of agricultural machinery in those years. Between i860 
and 1870 the population of the north central group of states 
(engaged chiefly in grain raising) increased over 42 %, and in the 
next decade by 34%, a total addition to the popular 
lion in those two decades of 8,000,000. Between 
1870 and 1880 nearly 300,000 s(i. m., ‘a \iory MiaateWeat. 
equal in extent to Great Britain and France 
I'ombined, were added to the cultivated area of the United 
States.’’ In the same decade the north central states increased 
their improved land from near 78,500,000 ai'res to over 
136,800,000 acres. The product of Indian corn about doubled 
between i860 and 1880, and that of wheat and oats more than 
doubled. The addition came chiiffiy from the Middle West. In 
1 860 the north I'.entral states raised 95,000,000 bushels of wheat; 
in 1870 nearly 195,000,000; in 1 8K0 329,000,000. In 1870 the 
same stales prodm'ed 430,000,000 bushels of corn; in 1880 they 
produced over 1,285,000.000. 

31 u. The pressing need of increased transportation facilities 
had led, as we have seen, to lavish land grants and to subsidies 
by nation, stales and municipalities to the railways. The rail- 
ways themselves, tempted by these opportunities, hnrl extended 
tlicir lines in some cases beyond the immediate needs of tlie regions 
entered in advance of settlement. Extravagances in construc- 
tion and ()p(Talion, aggravated by “ construction rings ” of 
railway officials, who secured the contracts for 
themselves and their friends, and hv rolling stock 
companies who rei^eived extravagant prices by 
favouritism, as well as the watering of stock in the creation 
of nystcms by absorgitiou and consolidation of railway corpora- 
tions, brought about a condition where the roads were no longer 
able to meet the demands of their stockholders for returns on 
the investment without imposing rates that the we.stem farmer 
deemed extortionate. In the competitive devclopmetit of these 
roads and in the struggle of business corpfjrat ions and localities 
with each other, the roads also discriminated between persons 
and places. This condition chiefly accounted for the political 
unrest which manifested itself in the West in the .so-called 

granger” movements of the ’seventies. 

320. The farmers felt the pressure of the unsettled CutreTicy, 
taxes were very heavy, the protective tariff seemed to them to 
hear unduly upon the producers of crops which exceeded the home 
con.sumption and had to seek foreign markets. The price of 
com, wheat and cotton in the early 'seventies tended to fall as 
production rose, .so that the gold value of the total crop Va.*^ nOt 
greatly increased during the decade after the war, iti spite Of 
the extraordinary extension of agricultural settlement and the 
increase of production. Dissatisfaction with his share in the 
prosperity of the country, and especially with the Charges 
of middlemen and transportation companies, discontent with 
the backwardness of rural social conditions, and a desire for 
larger political influence, all aided in fostering the growth or 
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organizations designed to promote the farmers' interests. The 
most influential of these organizations was the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, which was founded in 1867 and spread chiefly after 1872 
by local clubs or " granges,” especially in the West and South. 

521. The height of the movement was reached in the autumn 
of 1874. It threatened the disruption of the old political parties 
in most of the middle western states, liy holding 
**Onnjrer** the balance of power the grangers secured legislation 
Movemeat. many of these states, fixed maximum railway 
rates, and provided for regulation through commi.ssions to 
prevent discriminations. In the reaction after the panic of 
1873 (when nearly a fifth of the railway mileage of the 
United States had pa.ssed into the hands of receivers) many of 
the ” granger laws ” were repealed, the regulation was rendered 
nominal and the railways more than regained their political 
power in the states; yet the agitation had established the 
important principle, sanctioned by decisions oi the Supreme 
Court, that the railways were common carriers subject iully to 
public* regulation .so far as it was not confiscator)*. The move- 
ment lor regulation of interstate commerce by congressional 
legislation was begun at this time under the leadership of Con- 
gre.ssinen from the granger states. Later efforts were more 
wisely considered and more effective: but the rural democracy 
showed its opposition to the increasing political influence ol 
( apital, to .special privileges and to the attempts of corporations 
In avoid public control periodically thereafter (see Farmers' 
Movement). The attempt to eliminate the middlemen by 
co-operative stores and grain elevators was another feature of 
the time wLich gained a brief strength but soon declined. 

322. The pre.sidential elei'tion of 1872 took place in the midst 
of this western upheaval. At the same time in the South the 

reform Republicans and Democrats w’cre uniting 
under the name ol “ (lonscrvutives ” against the 
carpet-bag rule, and control w'as passing into their 
hands. A reform movement was active against the evident 
corruption in national and municipal administrations, lor 
Grant's trust in his appointees wiis gro.s.sly violated. The 
'I'weed Ring w'as s>steTnaticall\ looting New ^’ork city, and prioi 
to Tweed's indictment in 1871 (by the eflorts of Samuel J. 
'I’llden), it was acquiring large pow'er in state legislation. Jay 
Gould, the railway operator, was one of the .signers of Tweed's 
milium dollar bail Imnd. ( ivil service reformers, men of mode'*- 
ate views with respect to reconstruction, such as Carl Schur/,, 
many war Democrats who had adhered to the Union party, and 
tariff reformers began to break away. 

323. 7 'lie Liberal-Republican movement started in Missouii, 

which called a national convention to meet at ('incinnuli on 
Liberal- ^ 1^72- Their platform announced 

Repubiicaa irreconcilable differences on tlie tariff and left it to 
Movement, congressional districl.s, attacked the corruption 
of civib .sefvipe . by the administration, .supported the re.sulls 
of the war as .etnlmdied in the last three amendments and 
demanded an^iffcsty local civil government for the South. 
It opposed further laqd grants to railways, but ^lenounced 
repudiation and demanded specie payments in terms which 
excluded fforu ’Us support the advocates of inflation oi tlie 
currency^. This effbrt to combine the opponents of Grant's 
adniinistrafioi>,*Was wrecked by the nomination of Horace Gree- 
ley, a strdpg protoctfonisl, who did not command the confidence 
of the masses of the di.safl'ected. Although endorsed by the 

Democrats, Greeley was defeated by Grant, who ran 
%*-eiected record of tltc Republican party, which now 

droppiri the word Union from its name. Greeley 
died before Ihe electoral count ; the Democrats won only the 
wtates of Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, Tenne.ssee, Georgia and 
Texas, the votes of Louisiana and Arkansas being thrown out. 

324. The enormous cost of the war, the excessive railway build- 
ing, over-trading, and inflated credit and fluctuating currency, the 
sinking of capital in opening new farming lands and in readjust- 
ing manufacture to new conditions brought their results in the 
panic of 1873' precipitated by the failure (Sept. 18) of Jay 
Cooke, the financier of the Northern Pacific railway. For over 


five years the nation underwent a drastic purgation; railway 
building almost ceased, and so late as 1877 over 18 % of the 
railway mileage of the nation was in the hands of 
receivers. The iron industry was prostrated, and ^J/j^*** 
mercantile failures for four years amounted to 
$775,000,000. At the close of the period there was a replai’C- 
ment of partnerships and individual businesses by corporations, 
but in the interval political unrest was in the foregrourd. 

325. The charges that congressmen had been 1 ril ed by 
stock in the Credit Mobilicr {q.v.), a construction ct mpany 
controlled by Union Pacific stockholders, led to a rbeCrddit 

I congressional investigation which damaged the repu- MbbiUer; 
tations of prominent Republicans, including Vice- tbe Salary 
president Schuyler (‘olfax ; but the same Congress 
which investigated this scandal voted itself retroactive increases 
of salary, and this “back-pay grab” created popular indigna- 
tion. Evidences ol fraud and corruption in revenue collet t ion 
under the ” moiety system,” and the general demoralization 
of the civil servite continued. The demand for relief from 
the stringency of the crisis of 1873 expre.sscd itself in the so-callcd 
Inflation Ifill (passed April 1874), providing a maximum cl four 
liundrcd million dollars for greenback is.sues. 'this was vetoed 
by Grant, but he later signed a bill accepting a.s a maximum 
the existing greenback circulation of $382,000x00. This com 
prorni.se was satisfactory neither to contractionists nor grccn- 
backers. The latter especially resented the prov isions regarding 
the national banks and their circulation. 

326. The “ tidal w a\T ” in the congressional elections of 

1874 wius the result of these conditions. It marked a political 
revolution. The House of Representatives, which K^pubUcans 
exhibited a two-thirds Republican majority in 18/2, lose Control 
showed an opposition majority of about seventy, ofConyrcMs. 
and the Senate w'os .soon to be closed. Such Republican strong- 
holds as l^cnnsydvania, Ohio and Massachusett.s went over to 
the Democrats in the state elections, while in the grain-raising 
stales of the middle west the grangers were holding the balance 
of power, and in the South the Republican Radicals remained 
in force in few states and only by the use of Federal troops 
President Grant in his message of December 1874 acknowledged 
that public opinion vviis opposed to thi.s use of force, hui declared 
that without it negro suffrage w'ould be worse than a moi'kcry . 
Thus by the year 1874 the era of triumphant Republicanism and 
Reconstruction was closing. The leaders perceiving power abuul 
to pass from them rapidly enacted a series of parly measures 
before the meeting of the newly elected C’ongress. Undei 
the leadership of Senator John Sla'rman an act was passed 
(Jan. 14, 1875) providing lor resumption of .specie payniinl.s 
on the 1st of January 1879, gradually contracting greenbacks 
to three hundred million dollars and compensating this by 
expanding the cir(*ulation of the national banks. Sherman’s 
personal preference was to make the greenl jacks exchangeable 
for 4 % bonds and thus to make the general public instead rjf 
the banking houses the purchasers of these securities, but he was 
unable to convince his colleagues. In the field of the tariff a 
similar policy was followed. The act of 1870 had somewhat 
reduced duties on tea, coffee, sugar and iron ; but under western 
pressure in 1872 the Republican Congress had consented to a 
10 % reduction on most classes of goods in order to save the 
general system of protection. On the eve of their 
relinquishment of full power the Republicans Tariff, 

(March 3, 1875) repealed the Tariff Act of 1872, increased 
the duties on molasses and sugar and increased the revenue 
tax on tobacco and spirits, fl'hus the tariff was restored 
to the w^ar basis, before the incoming Democratic house 
could block the advance. Similarly on the ist of March 
Congress passed a Civil Rights Act, milder than the 
measure for which Sumner had fought so long, 
guaranteeing equal rights to the negroes in hotels, 

public conveyances, and places of amusement and forbidding 
the exclusion of them from juries. But an effort to pass a 
new force bill levelled against the intimidation of negro 

voters failed. By these measures the Republicans placed the 
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important features of their policy where they could be over- 
turned only by a Democratic capture of presidency and Senate. 

327. In the midst of these changes the Supreme Court handed 
down decisions undoing important portions of the Reconstruction 
suprtme system by restraining the tendency of the nation to 
Court encroach on the sphere of the state; and restricting 
nwclaiotts. the scope of the recent constitutional amendments. 
On the 14th of April 1873, in the Slaughter House cases, the 
courts held that the amendments were primarily restrictions 
upon the states for the protection of the freedom of the coloured 
man, rather than extensions of the power of the Federal 
government under the definition of United States citizenship, 
and that general fundamental civil rights remained under state 
protection. In the case of the United States v. Reese, decided 
in the autumn of 1875, court declared parts of the act of 
1870 (which provided for the use of Federal force to protect 
I he negro in his right to vote) unconstitutional, on the ground 
that they did not specify that the denial of suffrage must be on 
the sole ground of race or colour. A reasonable prerequisite, 
su('h as a poll tax, for voting was jjermissible. The South later 
took advantage of this decision to restrain negro suffrage in- 
directly. In United States v. CYuikshank{\' 6 ']$) the court held that 
the amendments to the Constitution left it still the duty of the 
state, rather than of the United States, to protect its citizens, even 
when whites had mobbed the negroes. I'he right of the nation 
ill the case was held to be limited to taking care that tlie state 
governments and laws offered equal protection to whites and 
blacks. 'I’he affirmation of the power of the states over common 
carriers in the Grander case s' ( 1 87 7 ) has been mentioned . 1 n 1 882 
the court declared the conspiracy clause of the Ku-Klux Act un- 
constitutional and restricted the application of the law to acts 
of a state through its ofiicers and not to private citizens. In the 
succeeding year it declared the Civil Rights Act of 1875 invalid. 

328. In 1875 President Grant refused the appeal of the 
“ carpet-bagger ” Governor Adelbert Ames of Mississippi to 
be supported by troops, whereupon he resigned his office into the 
hands of the C'onservat.vcs. The Mississippi plan of general 
intimidation of negroes to keep them from the polls was followed 
in Fouisiana, vSouth Carolina and Florida, which alone remained 
Republican. Thus steadily the Radical Reconstruction policy 
and Republican control of the South were being reversed. 
It was made clear that negro suffrage could be enforced upon 
the South only by military rule, which could no longer com- 
mand northern sympathy or the, sanction t)f the Federal court. 
Northern interest increasingly turned to other issiu:s, and 
es})ecially to discontent over administrative corruption. 

329. The spoils system had triumphed over the advocates 
of civil service reform to such an extent that Grant abandoned 

the competitive system in 1875 on the ground that 

C'ongress did not support him in the policy. Enor- 
mous frauds in the collection of the internal revenue 
by the Whi.sky Ring with the connivance of Federal officials 
were revealed in 1875, and about the same time Secre- 
tar\' ol War William W. Belknap resigned to avoid impeach- 
ment for corruption in the condui't of Indian affairs. The 
enforced resignation in 1876 of Secretary of the Treasury Ben- 
jamin H. Bristow (q.v.) after he had successfully exposed the 
Whisky Ring, and of Postmaster-General Marshall Jewell, who 
had resisted the spoils system in his department, tended to dis- 
credit the administration. Blaine, the leader of the Republicans 
in the House of Representatives, fell under suspicion on account 
of his earlier relations with the Little Rock and Fort Smith and 
Northern Pacific railways (see Blaine, J. G.), which left it 
doubtful, in spite of his aggressive defence, whether he had not 
used his influence as speaker in previous Congresses to secure 
pecuniary advantages from land grant railway.s. This clouded 
Blaine’s prospects for a presidential nomination, and the House 
of Representatives voted a resolution against the third term 
which Grant seemed not unwilling to accept. 

330. Thus the campaign of 1876 approached, with the 
Republicans divided into (i) steadfast supporters of the Grant 
administration, (2) a discontented reform wing (which favoured 
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ex-Secretary Bristow), and (3) an intermediate group which 
followed Blaine. This statesman made a bold stroke to shift 
the fighting which the Democrats planned to make 
against the scandals of the administration, to the old Piottorma 
time war issues. By proposing to exclude Jefferson oti$ 76 . 
Davis from amnesty, he goaded southern Congressmen into 
indiscreet utterances which fanned anew the fires of sectional 
animo.sity. The Republican platform, while deprecating 
sectionalism, placed the war record of the party in the 
foreground and denounced the Democracy, becau.se it counted 
upon the united South as its chief hope of success. A com- 
promise candidate was selected in the person of Governor 
Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, who had vigorously opposed the 
greenback movement in his state, and whose life and character, 
though little known to the general pubhc, made him acceptable 
to the reform leaders of the party. The Democrats, demanding 
reform, economy, a revenue tariff and the repeal of the resumption 
clau.se of the act of 1875, chose the reform governor of New' 
York, Samuel J. Tilden, a.s their candidate. The Independent 
National, or Greenback, party, which was to develop rapidly 
in the next two years, nominated Peter ('ooper, a New York 
philanthropist, and demanded the repeal of the Resumption Act 
and the enactment of a law providing a paper currency issued 
directly by the government and convertible on demand into 
United Suites obligation.'> bearing a rate of interest not exceed- 
ing one cent a day for each one hundred dollar.s and exchangeable 
for UniUid States note.s at par. It also propo.sed the suppres- 
.sion of bank paper, and was in general antagonistic to the 
bond-holding and banking interests. 

331. The election proved to be a very close contest. Tilden, 
according to the count of both parties, had a plurality of over 
a quarter of a million votes, and at first the leading 
Republican journals conceded his election. He had denContoat; 
carried New York, Indiana, New Jersey and Qm- the Biactormt 
necticut and, by the Democratic' count, the solid Commia- 
South. But the Republi :an headquarters claimed 
the elei'tion of Hayes by one electoral vote, based on the 
belief that the states of South Carolina, Florida and Loui- 
siana ‘ had gone Republican. Since these states were in the 
midst of the transition from negro to white government, and 
elections were notorious for fraudulent practices, a serious 
question was raised, first as to the proper authority to count 
the electoral vote, and .second, how far it was permissible 
to go behind the returns of the state authorities to ascertain 
the validity of the canvass of the votes in the state. 'I’he 
political capacity and moderation of tlie nation were severely 
tested; but in the end a characteristic American solution 
was ound by the creation of an Electoral Commission {g.v.) 
in which five associate justices of the Supreme Court were 
joined with an t'qual number of representatives from each 
of the tw'o houses of Congress. The result was that this com- 
mission refused to “go behind the returns,” and Ha}’es 
was declared elected by one vote. To prevent 
the threatened danger of a filibuster by Democrats Bunted. 
of the House of Representatives against the com- 
pletion of the count until after legal date for the inaugu- 
ration of the president, Hayes's friends agreed with leading 
Democrats that he would withdraw the Federal troops from 
l^iuisiana. Thus a new era began under a moderate and reforming 
Republican president, a close Republican Senate and a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives. The Southern question was 
not settled, but other issues of an economic and social nature 
increasingly forced themselves to the front. They were con- 
cealed in a measure by the fact that the following of each of 
the leading political parties was divided on financial policies, 
w'hich resulted in attempts to compromise and evade the issue 
by the party managers. During the fourteen years that fol- 
lowed Hayes’s inauguration neither party held complete posses- 
sion of both the executive and the two houses of Congress. 
His own moderate character, the conditions of his election and 

' There was a conflict with re:'ard to the electoral vole of Oregon 
also. (See Ohegon : History.) 
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the check imposed during the first two years by a Democratic 
House of Representatives (and during the second two years 
by an opposition In Iwth houses) made the period of Hayes's 
administration a transition from the era of reconstruction to 
the era of dominant economic and reform agitation. 

332. When he withdrew the troops which sustained the 
Repiil)lican governments in houLsiana and South Carolina, 
those states returned to the rule of the white Democrats. In 
the Congress elected in 1878 the South chose one hundred and 
two Democrats to the House of Representatives and only 
four Republicans. Leading Republicans like Blaine protested 
\'igor()usly against the policy, declaring that the men who saved 
the Union should govern it ; and on the other hand the Demo- 
crats in Congress added “ riders ” to appropriation bills designed 
to starve the administration into complete cessation of the 
use of troops and Federal deputy marshals at southern elec- 
tions. An extra session had to be summoned in the autumn 
of 1877 to provide supplies for the government, due to this 
policy. Hayes assisted his party by vetoing these coercive 
attempts of the Democrats and it was not until later that 
I'ederal attempts to supervise southern elections entinOy ceased. 

333. As his early policy toward the South had dissatisfied 
many of the leaders of his parly, his opposition to the spoils 

system alienated others. In 1877 a Civil Service 
association was formed in New York, and 

under the leadershij) of reformers like George 
William Curtis^ Carl Scluirz, John Jay and Dormafi B. Eaton, 
it extended to oilier states. In June 1877 President Hayes 
issued an executive order against the participation of Federal 
officers in political management, and he turnishod evidence of 
his sin(‘(Tity by removing Alonzo B. Cornell, the naval officer of 
New York, who was also (diairman of both state and national 
Republican commitlei's, and (Chester A. Arthur, collector of 
the port of New \’ork. As both men were friends of Senator 
Roscoe Conkling of that state, the leader of the Grant men, 
this was a bold challenge, 'hhe “ stalwarts ” answered it by soon 
afterward procuring the nomination of Cornell as governor and 
Arthur as vice-president of (he United States. 

334. The monetary (luestion rose to primary importance at 
this time. ITay('s himsidf had campaigiu'd m Ohio successfully 

against lh<' Greenback movemerit, and be chose 

as his secretav)^ of the treasury, John Sherman, 

former senator from that state, wdiose long service 
as chairman of the finance rommitU’c had made* him familiar 
with conditions and influential with moderate men of all 
tactions. Th{' per ( a pita eircnlation of the nation had fallen 
Ironi $20*57 in 1865 to .'‘^i5'58 in 1877 and was still de- 
clining. The remarkable increase in the production of silver, 
us the new' mining regions were opened, w*as accompanied 
by a fall in its ratio to gold from 15 to i in i860 to 17 to 
1 in 1877. H'oTigress had, in 1873, passed an act dropping 
the standard silver dollar from the list of coins; but the 
significance (51 .tjfis ODiwsion of a coin not wFlely circulated, 
although.it came' at time when European natiwns were 
adopting ihc ^golcl standard, passed almost unnoticed at 
the moment; But the demoneti/ation of .silver was afterwards 
stigmatized ^ a cpnspiraey, “ the erime of 1873.” As the 
date (Janu4ry,.i, 'J879) Fg; the redemption of the green- 
backs in-s'p^'cif approached, demands w'ere renewed for the 
replacement of national bank not(^s by greenbacks, for the 
postponement^, Or abandonment of resumption, for the free 
coinage' of silver, and for the use of silver as well as gold 
in the payment bonds redeemable in “coin.”' Sectional 
^buping of the debtor, against the creditor regioas, rather 
tkan party alignment^ showed itself in the votes, for each 
party had its “soft money” as well as its “hard money” 
followers^ Many who could not support the Greenback party 
in its theory that currency derived value from purchasing 
powder ba.scd.on the government’s credit and authority rather 
than on convertibilitv, would, nevertheless, make larger use 
oi paper moneY," while men who did not assent to the free 
coinage reasoning opposed the single gold standard as too narrow 
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and loo much under the influence of the .speculative and banking 
interests, and would adopt some system of bimetallism. 

335. The Monclar\^ ('ommission. appointed in 1875, reported 
in 1877. but wntlKiut agreement or real influence upon the 
country. The president took strong ground against 

Iree coinage and against the payment of bonds in 
silver (though he would resume coinage of this 
metal in limited quantities); but the House of Representsatives 
passed the mea.siire, kne^wm as the Bland Bill, for the free 
coinage ot silver, by a vote ot 163 to 34. In the Senate this wiis 
amended, and as it finally passed both houses it was known as the 
Bland- Allison Act after the two leaders, the Democratic repre- 
sentative from Missouri and the Republican senator from Iowa. 
This compromise was carried over the veto of President Hayes 
and became a law on the 28th of Eehruim* 1 878. In the vote of 
the i5lh of February all of the senators from New England, 
New York and New Jersey opposed it, while the states west of 
the Alleghanies furnished only four opposing votes. The law 
re.stored the leading tender character of the silver dollar and 
authorized the secretarv^ of tlie treasury to l)uy silver bullion at 
the market pri(*e, to an amount of not less than $2,000,000 
nor more than $4,000,000 per month, and to coin the bullion 
into silver dollars. Silver certificates of denominations not 
less than ten dollars were to be issued upon deposit of silver 
dollars. As neither the silver nor the certificates circulated 
freely ihe denominations of the certificates were reduced in 
1886, when thev filled the deficiency in the contracting bank- 
note ('lo'uliition. 

336. Hardly had the Blanrl-Allison compromise been effected 
(n tlu' silv(T issue when an a('t was pas.scd (May 28, 1878) for- 
biddmu the flirt ber retirement of greenbacks, which remained at 
$346,081,000. Substantiallv the same sectional alignment was 
lollowed in the vote on this bill as in the silver votes. Not 
.satisfied with this legislation, nearlv a million voters cast their 
ballots for (mcenbai'k party candidates at the congressional 
cle('lions m the autumn of 1878. The preparation oi Sccretarv 
Sherman had been so carelullv made, anci the turning tide ol 
trade brought gold so freely to the United Stales, that before 
the date of resumption of specie payments a ['old reserv'c had 
been accumulated to lh(' amount of $133,000,000 in excess of 
matured liabilities and the grecnlmt'ks rose to par be! ore llie 
date of redemption. 

337. In the campaign oi 18S0 Hayes and Tildcn both declined 
to stand tor renrjminalion. Thus the issue oi the “fraud of 
1876,” which the DernocTatii platform called the p^^ty 
paramount issue, was subordinated. Nor was it PiatformH 
possible lor the Republicans to force tbe tariff oi isso. 
([ueslion into a commanding position, for although the 
Democratic platform declared for a tariff for rex'enue only, 
a considerable wing of that party led by Samuel J. Randall, of 
Pennsylvania, favoured protection. General Winfield S. 
Hancock, a distinguished soldier in the Civil War, whose 
nomination for the prt^sidenev bv the Democrats was designed 
to allav Northern distrust, refused to make the taritf a 
national issue. The recent adjustment of the monetary question 
and the return of prosperity relegated the discussion of the 
currency also to a subordinate, place, so that the Greenback 
party was able to poll only a little over 300,000 votes instead 
of the million which it commanded two years before. It 
favoured unlimited coinage of silver as well as the replacement 
of bank-notes by greenbacks. 

338. Tlic Republicans, after a heated convention in which 
the followers of Grant (who had just returned from a three 
years’ trip round the world), Blaine and Shennan, omeiMd 
fought each other to a deadlock, selected General BiecM 
James A. Garfield (q.v,) of Ohio, who was political P*^stdeat* 
manager for Sherman in the convention. This was a blow 
to the Grant, or “ Stalwart” wing, which parti}* placated 
by the nomination of Arthur for the vice-presidency. Garfield’s 
popular majority was only a little over nine thousand out 
of a total vote of ewer nine miflions; but his electoral x'cfte 
was 214 to Hancock’s 155. The area of the former slave 
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states marked the boundaries between the Republican and 
the Democratic states, except that Hancock also carried N'cw 
Jersey, Nevada and Calitornia. The Republicans won the 
elections for the House of Representatives which would meet 
in 1881, and the Senate was at first nearly evenly divided, two 
independents holding the balance. In the ensuing four years 
party lines were badly broken, factions made bitter war upon 
each other, and the independent reformers or “ Mugwumps’’ ((jr.*/.) 
grew ill numbers. The .selection of Blaine as secretary of 
state committed Garfield to the anti-Grant wing, and the breach 
was widened by his appointment of the collector of the port of 
New York against the protests of Roscoe Conkling and ITiomas 
C. Platt, the “Stidwart” senators from New York. They 
resigned to vindicate the right of senatorial recommendation 
from the legislature of their state; but failed of re-eledion. 

339. In the midst of this excitement the president was 
assassinated by a disappointed office-seeker of unsound mind. 

Vice-president Arthur, w^ho succeeded Garfield in 
September 1881, by his tact and moderation 
OaHieidt the admiration of former opponents; but 

Arthur the bad crops in 1881 and the dissatisfaction 
^Presidtnt among independent voters caused a 

res ea . ]_)^j^Qcnitic victory in the congressional campaign 
of 1882. Garfield’s assassination had given new impetus to 
the movement against the spoils system, a national civil 
sendee reform league had been organized in 1881, IVesident 
Arthur presented the question in his me.ssagc of December 
of that year, and in 1882 (feorge H. Pendleton, a Democratic 
senator Irom Ohio, urged the subject upon the 
^ndietott ^^ttention of C'ungress. Stimulated the elections 
of 1882 Congress passed an act (January 16, 1883) 
authorizing the president to appoint a commission to classify 
certain of the Federal employees, and providing tor appointment 
and promotion within this (dassified list by competitive exami- 
nation, the employees being distributed among the stales and 
territories according to population, with preference for soldiers 
and sailors of the ('ivil War. Congressional recommendations 
for these ottices were not to be received, and political assess- 
ments for campaign purposes were forbidden. This was an 
effective beginning in the purification of the civil ser^dee; 
but the evil of assessment ol cmplovees was succeeded by the 
evil of soliciting campaign contributions from corporations 
interested in legislation. 'I’he extension of the competitive 
Anti. Poly- proceeded gradually through siKX’ceding ad 

gumyActf ministrations, d’he Edmunds Anti-Polygamy Act 
Chimse (1882) w'as levelled at the Mormons {q.v), and the 
Exclusion. ( hiTiese Exclusion Act w'as passed at the demand 
of labour, after a long agitation in 1882, the way having 
been prejiared by the I'reatv of Peking in 1880. Bills to this 
effect had been vetoed hv Haves and Arthur as violative of 
international agreement, hut the desire' of the politicians to win 
the California vole, and the compromise by which the exclusion 
was limited to ten vears, finally carried the measure, and the 
Supreme Court (t 888) held it constitutional. Later act.s 
modified and extended the exclusion. 

340. PYom 1870 to 1800 the treasury showed a .surplus of 
revenue over expenditure. 'Phis furnishes the explanation of 
much of the legislation of that period. It led to extravagant 
appropriations, such as the Arrears of J^en.sions Act of 1870, 
and the River and Harbour Act of 1882 providing for the 
expenditure of more than $18,000,000, whi<'h was pas.sed 
over the veto of Arthur. Appropriation bills were merely 
constructed in various committees of ('ongress under a system 
of bargaining between interests and sections with primary 
reference to the pt^itical fortunes erf the congressmen. 

341. The surplus also strengthened the demand for a reduction 
of the tariff. A tariff ccymmi.ssion, composed of men friendly 
to protection, appointed in 1882, proposed an average reduc- 
tion of 20 to 25%. Nevertheless in the act as passed in 
1883 duties were increased in general on those protected 
articles which continued to be imported in large volume, 
especially on certain woollen goods and about two-thirds of 
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the imported cotton goods, and on iron ore and some steel 
products, while they were lowered on finer grades of wool 
and chea|:>er grades of woollen and cotton fabrics, It was 
umiaiisfactort' to large portions of both parties and did aot 
materially lower the revenue; but the act of 1883 made extensive 
reductions in internal taxes. As the Senate had just fallen 
into the hands of the Republicans, and the house would not 
become Democratic until the new Congress met, this protective 
law gave the former the advantage of position. Moreover 
the Democrats were themselves divided, nineteen of them (one- 
third from Pennsylvania) voting with the Republicans on the 
act of 1883. In the next Congress (1884), \vhen the leaders 
made an attempt to rally the Democrats to Show their position 
by pa.ssing a bill for an horizonal reduction of 20 % in general, 
forty-one Democrats voted against the bill and prevented its 
passage through the House. 

342. Thus the campaign of 1884 found both parties still lack- 
ing unity of policy although it seemed possible that the tariff 
might become the touchstone of the contest. The Republicans 
challenged the independents by nominating Blaine, whose 
record was objectionable to many reformers, and who had 
been chiefly identified with the reconstruction politics. The 
Democrats, taking advantage of the situation, nominated 
Grover (Cleveland (q.v.) ot New York, He had won approval 
by his reform administration as mayor of Buffalo and as 
governor of New York during the past two years, when he 
had shown an independence of party “ bosses ” and had con- 
vinced the public of his sincerity and strength of character. 
He represented conceptions and interests which had growm up 
since the war, and which appealed to a new generation of voters. 
The platform emphasized the idea that “ new issues 

are horn of time and progress,” and made the leading Platforms 
(luestion that of reform and change in administra- of 1884. 
turn, lest the continued rule of one party should corrupt the 
government. On the question of tariff the Democrats took 
a conservative attitude, emphasizing their ck'sire to promote 
healthy growth, ratluT than to injuri' any domestic industries, 
and recognizing that capital had been invested and manufa('tures 
developed in reliance upon the protective system. Subject 
to these limitations, they demanded correction of the abuses 
of the tariff and adjustment of it to the needs of the 
government economically administered. The Greenhackers 
nominated General ]^»enjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts, 
recently chosen governor of that state on the Democratic 
ticket, hut he polled only 175,000 votes, while John ?. 
.St John, the candidate of those who would prohibit the 
liquor traffic, secured 150,000 votes, an unprecedented gain. 
'Phe prohibitionist platform included a demand that all money, 
coin and paper, should he rnnflc. issued and regulated by 
tke government and he a legal tender for all debts, public and 
private. 

343. The cam[)aign alvainded in bitter personalities, and 
the popular vote was close, ('leveland’s plurality being only 
twenty- three thousand. The great state of New Cleveland 
York, \\lth electoral votes enough to have turned the Elected 
.scale, was carried by the Democrats by only a few 

more than one thousand votes out of a total of over a 
million, ('leveland’s electoral majority was 37. The election 
was nevertheless recognized as making an epoch. For the first 
time since victory came to Lincoln and the Republicans on the 
eve of the Civil War, nearly a quarter of a century earlier, 
the country had entrusted power to the Democrats, although 
o^Tr two-thirds of their electoral vote enme from the former 
sla\^ states. New York, Connecticut, New Jersey and Indiana 
constituted their northern territory. Berhaps the most sig- 
nificant thing abouft the result was the evidence that in the 
North political and sectional habits and prejudices wire giving 
way among a sufficient number of independent voters, respon- 
sive to strong personal leadership on reform is.sircs, to turn the 
political scale. The transition from war issues which began 
in 1872, and became marked in 1876, was completed by the 
election of Cleveland in 1884. 
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During the first half of his term President Cleveland had the 
opposition of both houses of Congress. In the second half the 

Senate remained Republican by a majority of two, 
ilt^use became Democratic. His civil service 

policy naturally met severe criticism not only from 
his party foes, but also from the spoilsmen among his Demo- 
cratic followers^ who desired a clean sweep of Republican 
ofiice- holders, and from those ol his independent supporters who 
looked to him to establish the service on a strictly non-partisan 
basis. The outcome of the first two years ol his administration 
was that, of the entire body of h'ederal ofiice-holders, two-thirds 
were changed and the four years Tenure of Office Act was 
icpealed, thus leaving the president the right of removal with- 
out presenting his reasons. Neverthele.ss there was a gain, for 
Cleveland somewhat clieckcd the political activity of office- 
hoMers, the criticism by the Republicans placed them on record 
against the former spoils system, and bedore leaving the presi- 
dency (but after the election of 1888 showed that power was 
to pass to the Republicans), he transferred tlie railway mail 
service to the classified list requiring competitive examination. 

344. 'fhe transition of executive power for the time to the 
Demoi'ratic party, however much it impressed the imaginations 
of the public as the end of an era, was not so significant as the 
national growth and expansion in the decade between 1880 
and 1890 wherei)y forces were set loose w'hich determined the 
( haracteristics of the siu'ceeding period. Hetween these years the 
nation grew from about fifty millions to over si\t\ -two millions. 
The middle west, or north central group of states, gained nearly 
fi\’e millions and the Western division over a million and aquarter. 
West of the Alleghanies altogether more than eight million souls 
had been added, while the old Eastern states gamed but four 
millions. In 1890 the north central division alone had achieved 
a population nearly five millions greater than that ot the North 
Atlantic, while the trans-Alleghany region surpassed the whole 
I'.ast by alKiut ten millions, and the numbers of its representatives 
in House and Senate placed the political destiin ol the nation 
in Its hands. 

345. One of the most important reasons for the wholesale 
taking up of Western resources m these and the following years 

was the burst of railw’ay building subsequent to the 
“"''"J^'Jl'inlcrruption of the panic of 1873. The miter 
’ pioneers pushed into wi'stern Kansas and Nebraska 
as they had into the northern Ohio valle}’ a half-century 
before. Nebraska grew' from a population ol one hundred 
and twenty-three thousand in 1870 to nearly half a million m 
1880 and to over a million in i8go. From about a third ol a 
million in 1870, Kansas rose to almost a million in 1880, and to 
nearly a million and a half in i8qo. The railway bad “ boomed “ 
the Golden W est and a cycle of abundant rains seiuncd to justify 
the belief that the “Great American Desert was a myth.” 
'J’hus settlers borrowed money to secure farms beyond the 
region of^.safe annuarrainfall under the agricultural methods of 
traditional *pit)q^nng,/8N\ift disappointment overtook them 
after 1886, when ’droughts and grasshoppers ruined the crops 
and ttlVnfTd'back the tide of middle western colonists until the 
western ports of these states were almost depopulated, Kansas 
alone losing 6he-scverith of its population; nor did prosperity 
return for a 

346. As-lh^ cdlumn of settlement along the Ohio valley had 
extended its flanks into the old north-west between tlu' Ohio 
and the Great Lakes^ and into the old siiuth-west of the lower 
Mississipjn after the war of 1812, so the later pioneers by railway 
trains began to tak%possession of the remoter and vaster north- 

f west and south-west. I'hc “ granger roads,” centring in Chicago, 
tlwust their lines out to develop wheal farms in interior Iowa, 
Miruiesota and the Dakotas, where the virgin soil ol the prairie 
farms brought returns that transferred the wheat belt to this 
new land" of promise, and hy competition forced the older 
wheat areas to develop varied agriculture. The introduction 
of the recently invented steel roller system of making flour into 
the Minneapolis fnills not only built up a great flour industry 
there but created a demand for the hard wheat suited to the 


north-western prairies. The pine forests ot Michigan, W*is- 
consin and Minnesota were exploited in tlie same era. 

347. A more impressive movement was in progress as 
additional transcontinental railw'a\’s were extended from the 
frontier to the Pacific. In 1870 for a thousand miles west of 
Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior, along the line of the pro- 
jected Northern Pacific railway there were no cities or little 
towns. Relying upon its land grant and upon the undeveloped 
resources of the vast tributary region, the railway, after halting 
for a few years subsequent to the panic of 1873 Bismarck on 
the Missouri rushed its construction to Seattle and was opened 
in 1883. The Great Northern, a product of the vision and sound 
judgment of James j. Hill, started from St Paul without a 
land grant and reached Puget Sound in 1893, constructing 
lateral feeders as it built. Thus a new industrial zone had been 
brought into existence. Colorado had become a state in 
1876; in 1889 North Dakota, South DakoUi, Washington and 
Montana were admitted as states and the next >'ear Idaho and 
Wyoming were added. The WTstern political forces, especially 
the friends of silver, were thus given the balance of power in 
the Senate and additional weight in the electoral college. 

348. As a new north-west was opened by the completion of 
the Canadian Pacific (1883), the Northern Pacific (1883) and 
the Great Northern (1893), so the new South-West 

was entered by the completion of the Southern 
Pacific from New Orleans across Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and southern California to San Erancisco 
in 1881. Two years later the lines which became the Atchi.son, 
Topeka and Santa Fe, extending from the lower Mi.ssouri 
valley, with St Louis and Kansas City as important terminals, 
through south-ea.slern (bloraclo, northern Arizona and New' 
Mexico, reached the same goal. The Denver and Rio Grande 
in the same period opened new mining areas between Denver 
and Ogden. Not only additional mines were reached by these 
lines, but a great cattle country, recently the habitat of the 
bison and the Indian, was opened. All the large cities command- 
ing the approac.h(‘s to this country developed packing industries, 
but Chicago espei'ially profiled. Although her main supply 
w'as still tlie middle w'estern farms, this domestic supply w^as 
supplemented by vast quantities of range cattle. South-eastern 
Texas was the original home of these cattle ranches, but the 
driving of herds to supply the miners of tlu' Rocky Mountains 
revt‘aled the fa(T that the wdiole bison country was capable 
of supporting range cattle, and the practice grew of driving the 
sto<-k to the feeding ground of the north and returning. I'Ik* 
height of the movement along the cattle trail, which in its 
largest extent ran through the public lands of the great plains 
from Texas to the Dakotas and Montana, was reached in 1884. 
In that period cattlemen fought over the possession of the range, 
controlled vast tracts by se’izing the approai'hes to the water 
supplies under perversion of tlie land laws, fenced in the public 
domain, either defiantly or by leases from land grant roads, and 
called out proclamations of presidents from Hayes to (develand. 
The steady advance of the farmer, and protective measures 
against the spread of the cattle disease known as Texas fever, 
gradually prevented the continuance of the trail, and ultimately 
broke down the system of great ranches. The grade of cattle 
was improved and great packing interests organized the industr}’’ 
on the basis of concentrated large seale production. About 
1870 shipment of livestock from Chicago had become significant, 
and within a decade the refrigerator car revolutionized the 
packing industry by making possible the shipment of dressed 
beef not only to the markets of the Eastern United States but 
even to Europe. The value of slaughtering and packing indus- 
tries in the United States increased from less than thirty million 
dollars in j86o, to over three hundred millions in 1&70, and to 
five hundred and sixty-four millions in 1890. 

349. Another important revolution in American economic 
life was efierted by the opening of new iron-mines, the growth 
of the steel and coal industry and the rise of an extraordinary 
internal commerce along the whole length of the Great Lakes. 
By 1890 tlie output of pig-iron in the United States surpassed 
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states marked the boundaries between the Republican and 
the Democratic states, except that Hancock also carried N'cw 
Jersey, Nevada and Calitornia. The Republicans won the 
elections for the House of Representatives which would meet 
in 1881, and the Senate was at first nearly evenly divided, two 
independents holding the balance. In the ensuing four years 
party lines were badly broken, factions made bitter war upon 
each other, and the independent reformers or “ Mugwumps’’ ((jr.*/.) 
grew ill numbers. The .selection of Blaine as secretary of 
state committed Garfield to the anti-Grant wing, and the breach 
was widened by his appointment of the collector of the port of 
New York against the protests of Roscoe Conkling and ITiomas 
C. Platt, the “Stidwart” senators from New York. They 
resigned to vindicate the right of senatorial recommendation 
from the legislature of their state; but failed of re-eledion. 

339. In the midst of this excitement the president was 
assassinated by a disappointed office-seeker of unsound mind. 

Vice-president Arthur, w^ho succeeded Garfield in 
September 1881, by his tact and moderation 
OaHieidt the admiration of former opponents; but 

Arthur the bad crops in 1881 and the dissatisfaction 
^Presidtnt among independent voters caused a 

res ea . ]_)^j^Qcnitic victory in the congressional campaign 
of 1882. Garfield’s assassination had given new impetus to 
the movement against the spoils system, a national civil 
sendee reform league had been organized in 1881, IVesident 
Arthur presented the question in his me.ssagc of December 
of that year, and in 1882 (feorge H. Pendleton, a Democratic 
senator Irom Ohio, urged the subject upon the 
^ndietott ^^ttention of C'ungress. Stimulated the elections 
of 1882 Congress passed an act (January 16, 1883) 
authorizing the president to appoint a commission to classify 
certain of the Federal employees, and providing tor appointment 
and promotion within this (dassified list by competitive exami- 
nation, the employees being distributed among the stales and 
territories according to population, with preference for soldiers 
and sailors of the ('ivil War. Congressional recommendations 
for these ottices were not to be received, and political assess- 
ments for campaign purposes were forbidden. This was an 
effective beginning in the purification of the civil ser^dee; 
but the evil of assessment ol cmplovees was succeeded by the 
evil of soliciting campaign contributions from corporations 
interested in legislation. 'I’he extension of the competitive 
Anti. Poly- proceeded gradually through siKX’ceding ad 

gumyActf ministrations, d’he Edmunds Anti-Polygamy Act 
Chimse (1882) w'as levelled at the Mormons {q.v), and the 
Exclusion. ( hiTiese Exclusion Act w'as passed at the demand 
of labour, after a long agitation in 1882, the way having 
been prejiared by the I'reatv of Peking in 1880. Bills to this 
effect had been vetoed hv Haves and Arthur as violative of 
international agreement, hut the desire' of the politicians to win 
the California vole, and the compromise by which the exclusion 
was limited to ten vears, finally carried the measure, and the 
Supreme Court (t 888) held it constitutional. Later act.s 
modified and extended the exclusion. 

340. PYom 1870 to 1800 the treasury showed a .surplus of 
revenue over expenditure. 'Phis furnishes the explanation of 
much of the legislation of that period. It led to extravagant 
appropriations, such as the Arrears of J^en.sions Act of 1870, 
and the River and Harbour Act of 1882 providing for the 
expenditure of more than $18,000,000, whi<'h was pas.sed 
over the veto of Arthur. Appropriation bills were merely 
constructed in various committees of ('ongress under a system 
of bargaining between interests and sections with primary 
reference to the pt^itical fortunes erf the congressmen. 

341. The surplus also strengthened the demand for a reduction 
of the tariff. A tariff ccymmi.ssion, composed of men friendly 
to protection, appointed in 1882, proposed an average reduc- 
tion of 20 to 25%. Nevertheless in the act as passed in 
1883 duties were increased in general on those protected 
articles which continued to be imported in large volume, 
especially on certain woollen goods and about two-thirds of 
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the imported cotton goods, and on iron ore and some steel 
products, while they were lowered on finer grades of wool 
and chea|:>er grades of woollen and cotton fabrics, It was 
umiaiisfactort' to large portions of both parties and did aot 
materially lower the revenue; but the act of 1883 made extensive 
reductions in internal taxes. As the Senate had just fallen 
into the hands of the Republicans, and the house would not 
become Democratic until the new Congress met, this protective 
law gave the former the advantage of position. Moreover 
the Democrats were themselves divided, nineteen of them (one- 
third from Pennsylvania) voting with the Republicans on the 
act of 1883. In the next Congress (1884), \vhen the leaders 
made an attempt to rally the Democrats to Show their position 
by pa.ssing a bill for an horizonal reduction of 20 % in general, 
forty-one Democrats voted against the bill and prevented its 
passage through the House. 

342. Thus the campaign of 1884 found both parties still lack- 
ing unity of policy although it seemed possible that the tariff 
might become the touchstone of the contest. The Republicans 
challenged the independents by nominating Blaine, whose 
record was objectionable to many reformers, and who had 
been chiefly identified with the reconstruction politics. The 
Democrats, taking advantage of the situation, nominated 
Grover (Cleveland (q.v.) ot New York, He had won approval 
by his reform administration as mayor of Buffalo and as 
governor of New York during the past two years, when he 
had shown an independence of party “ bosses ” and had con- 
vinced the public of his sincerity and strength of character. 
He represented conceptions and interests which had growm up 
since the war, and which appealed to a new generation of voters. 
The platform emphasized the idea that “ new issues 

are horn of time and progress,” and made the leading Platforms 
(luestion that of reform and change in administra- of 1884. 
turn, lest the continued rule of one party should corrupt the 
government. On the question of tariff the Democrats took 
a conservative attitude, emphasizing their ck'sire to promote 
healthy growth, ratluT than to injuri' any domestic industries, 
and recognizing that capital had been invested and manufa('tures 
developed in reliance upon the protective system. Subject 
to these limitations, they demanded correction of the abuses 
of the tariff and adjustment of it to the needs of the 
government economically administered. The Greenhackers 
nominated General ]^»enjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts, 
recently chosen governor of that state on the Democratic 
ticket, hut he polled only 175,000 votes, while John ?. 
.St John, the candidate of those who would prohibit the 
liquor traffic, secured 150,000 votes, an unprecedented gain. 
'Phe prohibitionist platform included a demand that all money, 
coin and paper, should he rnnflc. issued and regulated by 
tke government and he a legal tender for all debts, public and 
private. 

343. The cam[)aign alvainded in bitter personalities, and 
the popular vote was close, ('leveland’s plurality being only 
twenty- three thousand. The great state of New Cleveland 
York, \\lth electoral votes enough to have turned the Elected 
.scale, was carried by the Democrats by only a few 

more than one thousand votes out of a total of over a 
million, ('leveland’s electoral majority was 37. The election 
was nevertheless recognized as making an epoch. For the first 
time since victory came to Lincoln and the Republicans on the 
eve of the Civil War, nearly a quarter of a century earlier, 
the country had entrusted power to the Democrats, although 
o^Tr two-thirds of their electoral vote enme from the former 
sla\^ states. New York, Connecticut, New Jersey and Indiana 
constituted their northern territory. Berhaps the most sig- 
nificant thing abouft the result was the evidence that in the 
North political and sectional habits and prejudices wire giving 
way among a sufficient number of independent voters, respon- 
sive to strong personal leadership on reform is.sircs, to turn the 
political scale. The transition from war issues which began 
in 1872, and became marked in 1876, was completed by the 
election of Cleveland in 1884. 
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labour. Early in 1885 a law had been enacted forbidding the 
importation of labour under contract, and in x888 the Chmese 
Exclusion Ad was continued. Immigration was 
exc(T)UonaJly large in the decade from 1880 to 1890, 
amounting to about five and a quarter millions as 
compared with two million tight hundred thousand for the 
previous decade. But a large number of these new crimers 
settled on the newly opened lands of the Middle West. By 
1890 the persons of German parentage m the Middle West 
numbered over four millions — more than half the total of 
persons of German parentage in the nation. Minnesota held 
373,000 persofts of Scandinavian parentage, and of the whole 
oi tliis element the Middle West had all but about 300,000. 
llic Iri&h constituted the largest element among the English- 
speaking immigrants. The population of foreign parentage 
amounted to one-third of the whole population of the 
United States in 1890. In the midst of this national develop- 
ment and turmoil l^resideni Cleveland struggled to unite his 
party on a definite issue. The silver question continued to 
divide (^ach party, the continued fall ol silver leading Uj re- 
newed agitation for free coinage. In 1886 a bill tor this purpose 
was defeated by a majority oi 37 m the house, 96 Democrats 
favouring it, and 70 opposing, as against 30 Republicans for 
it and 93 against. The surplus led to extravagant 
* appropriation bills, such as special pension bills, 
which tileveland vetoed by the wholesale, thereby 
incurring criticism by veterans of the Civil War, and river and 
harbour improvement measures, particularly the art of 1886^ 
to which the president gave reluctant assent and the bill of 
1887 to which he gave a “ pocket veto ” by refusing his signature. 
But the retention of the surplus in the treasury would create a 
monetary stringency, its deposit in banks aroused opposition, 
and its u.st lo buy bonds was unixipulur with the Democrats. 
Cleveland boldly met the issue and gave purpose to his party 
by his annual ntessage of December 1887, which he 
UteBBMiee c^^tirely devoted to an exposition of the situation 
arising from the surplus, and to a demand for a 
revision of tlvc tarilT in order to reduce revenue. He did not 
profess free trade doctrines; “ It is a condition which conironts 
us, not a theory, " he declared. The election ol 1 88() had reduced 
the Democratic majority in the house, but the president was able 
to induce his party to pass the Mills, Bill (1888) 
TAeAfi/Za thiiough that body as a concrete presentation of 
policy. The bill put niainy imporUuit raw materials 
(including wool and unmanufactured lumber) on the free list, 
substituted ad mUncm for .specific duties to a krge extent, and 
generally reduced the pn^ective duties. It was believed that the 
measure would remit over fifty and a-^half million ddlars of duties, 
nearly twenty miUious of which w ould result from additions to 
the free list. I’he Kepubliian Stxnaite also fiound party unity 
on the taufi issue and its Committee on Finance, under the 
leadcrslwp o| Senator Nelson W'. AldruM of Rhode Island, drafted 
a counter pfnposJii,^ Tlvty would reduce revenue by repealing 
the taxes on toliacco, incj the liases on spicits u.sed inj-he arts 
and for mecHamcal* purposes,, and by rcvi.sing the larif so us 
to check ©f articles produced) at home. 

355. On tfuj^tarift tlie two parties contested the election 
of 1888, the RepuWicans denouncing the Mills Bill and tlie 
BvnjBmin supporting it. Blaine having withdrawen 

Hmrriaott from the* Contest, and John .Sherman having secured 
etBotBii but little, more than half the votes necessary lo 
PrBBUoot. j^Qidinite, the Republicans pieJeed from a multitude 
of cftBd'idates Gen^at^ Benjamin Harrison of Indiana,- grandson 
> of Prestdent William Henry Harrison, to run against Mr Cleve- 
laiid. The popular vote was exceedingly ('lose, but Harrison 
had, an eleotoral majority of 65, l!uiving carried all of the states 
except the solid South, Connecticut and New Jersey. The 
increasing lisenf money to influence the election, and particularly 
the association of great business interests with suclv political 
“ Ixisses ” as Matthew S. Quay of Pennsylvania and Thomas 
C. Piatt of New ^'ork, were features of the canifwign. The 
Congressional elections ensured to the Republicans the undis- 


puted control of all branches of the government when the Fifty- 
first Congress should convene, and it was generally agreed that 
the party had a mandate to sustain the protective tariff. 

356. Lacking a large majority in either house the Republicans 
were not only exposed to the dixngcr of free silver defections in 
the Senate, but to “ filibustering '' by the DemocTatic speaker 
minority in the house as a means of blocking the TbomaB 
victorious party's programme. These obstructive 

tactics were made possible chiefly by the use of privileged motions 
and roll calls to delay business, and the refusal to respond on 
the roll call for a vote, thus preventing a quorum. Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed of Maine, a virile and keen-witted leader, 
greatly strengthened tlie power of the speaker, as well as expe- 
diting the business of the house, by ruling that the Constitu- 
tion required a present, not a voting, quorum ; and in spite of 
disorderly protests he “ counted a quorum of those actually 
present. By securing rules sanctioning this action and empower- 
ing the speaker to refuse to entertain dilatory motions, that officer 
became the effective agent for carrying on the business of the 
party majority. As his power through the committee of rules, 
which he appointed, grew\ he came, in the course of time, also to 
dominate the action of the house, refusing to recognize members 
except for motions which he approved, and through his lieu- 
tenants on important committees selecting such measures lor 
consideration as seemed most desirable. This efficiency of 
action was secured at a loss to ti.;? house as a representative and 
debating body, responsive to minority proposals. 

357. But the discipline of party caucus and house rules 
enabled the Republican leaders to put through with rapidity 
a number of important laws. One of these was the ^he 
measure known as the Sherman Anli-Tru.st Act of shBtman 
the 2nd of July i8qd, which declared combinations Anti^Truat 
and conspiracies among the several states, or with 

loreign nations, illegal and punishable by fine or imprisonment or 
both. Tliis act, the full power of which was not exhibited until 
later, was a response to the growing unrest of the nation iis other 
corporations emulated the sucx^css of the Standard Oil Trust 
(formed in 1882). The members of a trust combinedin an organixa- 
lion managed by boards of trustees whose certificates the former 
owners accepted instead of their shares of stock in the component 
companies, (’ompetition was thus eliminated within the com- 
bination and the greatly increased capital and economics enabled 
it not only to deal with the increasing magnitude of business 
operation, but also to master the smaller concerns which opposed 
it. State legislation hud proved unable to check the process, 
jiartly because the tru.st was an interstate affair. By putting 
into 0]>erution its power under the constitution to regulate 
interstate commerce, (kngress responded to the popular demand 
for Federal restraint of these great combinations which threatened 
the old American ideals of individualism and freedom of com- 
petition. I’he trust.s, although embarrassed, soon .showed their 
ability to find other devices to maintain their unified control. 
Nor was the art used, in this period, to prevent the railways from 
agreements and combinations wiiich in large measure neutralized 
the anti-pooling clause of the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887. 

358. Another important law was the so-caJled Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act of the j^th oi July 1890. By 1889 the 
ratio of silver to gold had fallen to i to 22. In the sherfuam 
twelve years of the Bland-Alli.son Act of 1878 Silver Par^ 
over 378,000,000 silver dollars had been coined from 

bullion purchased at the market price. Thi.s bullion value was* 
falling : it was J'Hq in 1877 and $'72 in. 1889. The production 
of gold in the United States in 1878 was. about two and one-half 
million fine ounces, and of silver about thirty-five millions; 
in 1890 the gold produi'lion was 1,588,000 and the silver 
54,500,000. I'he Silver Purcha.se Act authorized the secre- 
tary of the treasury to purchase each month 4,500,000 oz, 
oi silver at its market price and to pay for it in treasury 
notes redeemable at his discretion, in silver or gold. This law, 
passed to placate the demands of the free silver men by increasing 
the use of silver was insufficient to prevent the Senate from pass- 
ing a free coinage bill by a combination of Democrats and the 
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states marked the boundaries between the Republican and 
the Democratic states, except that Hancock also carried N'cw 
Jersey, Nevada and Calitornia. The Republicans won the 
elections for the House of Representatives which would meet 
in 1881, and the Senate was at first nearly evenly divided, two 
independents holding the balance. In the ensuing four years 
party lines were badly broken, factions made bitter war upon 
each other, and the independent reformers or “ Mugwumps’’ ((jr.*/.) 
grew ill numbers. The .selection of Blaine as secretary of 
state committed Garfield to the anti-Grant wing, and the breach 
was widened by his appointment of the collector of the port of 
New York against the protests of Roscoe Conkling and ITiomas 
C. Platt, the “Stidwart” senators from New York. They 
resigned to vindicate the right of senatorial recommendation 
from the legislature of their state; but failed of re-eledion. 

339. In the midst of this excitement the president was 
assassinated by a disappointed office-seeker of unsound mind. 

Vice-president Arthur, w^ho succeeded Garfield in 
September 1881, by his tact and moderation 
OaHieidt the admiration of former opponents; but 

Arthur the bad crops in 1881 and the dissatisfaction 
^Presidtnt among independent voters caused a 

res ea . ]_)^j^Qcnitic victory in the congressional campaign 
of 1882. Garfield’s assassination had given new impetus to 
the movement against the spoils system, a national civil 
sendee reform league had been organized in 1881, IVesident 
Arthur presented the question in his me.ssagc of December 
of that year, and in 1882 (feorge H. Pendleton, a Democratic 
senator Irom Ohio, urged the subject upon the 
^ndietott ^^ttention of C'ungress. Stimulated the elections 
of 1882 Congress passed an act (January 16, 1883) 
authorizing the president to appoint a commission to classify 
certain of the Federal employees, and providing tor appointment 
and promotion within this (dassified list by competitive exami- 
nation, the employees being distributed among the stales and 
territories according to population, with preference for soldiers 
and sailors of the ('ivil War. Congressional recommendations 
for these ottices were not to be received, and political assess- 
ments for campaign purposes were forbidden. This was an 
effective beginning in the purification of the civil ser^dee; 
but the evil of assessment ol cmplovees was succeeded by the 
evil of soliciting campaign contributions from corporations 
interested in legislation. 'I’he extension of the competitive 
Anti. Poly- proceeded gradually through siKX’ceding ad 

gumyActf ministrations, d’he Edmunds Anti-Polygamy Act 
Chimse (1882) w'as levelled at the Mormons {q.v), and the 
Exclusion. ( hiTiese Exclusion Act w'as passed at the demand 
of labour, after a long agitation in 1882, the way having 
been prejiared by the I'reatv of Peking in 1880. Bills to this 
effect had been vetoed hv Haves and Arthur as violative of 
international agreement, hut the desire' of the politicians to win 
the California vole, and the compromise by which the exclusion 
was limited to ten vears, finally carried the measure, and the 
Supreme Court (t 888) held it constitutional. Later act.s 
modified and extended the exclusion. 

340. PYom 1870 to 1800 the treasury showed a .surplus of 
revenue over expenditure. 'Phis furnishes the explanation of 
much of the legislation of that period. It led to extravagant 
appropriations, such as the Arrears of J^en.sions Act of 1870, 
and the River and Harbour Act of 1882 providing for the 
expenditure of more than $18,000,000, whi<'h was pas.sed 
over the veto of Arthur. Appropriation bills were merely 
constructed in various committees of ('ongress under a system 
of bargaining between interests and sections with primary 
reference to the pt^itical fortunes erf the congressmen. 

341. The surplus also strengthened the demand for a reduction 
of the tariff. A tariff ccymmi.ssion, composed of men friendly 
to protection, appointed in 1882, proposed an average reduc- 
tion of 20 to 25%. Nevertheless in the act as passed in 
1883 duties were increased in general on those protected 
articles which continued to be imported in large volume, 
especially on certain woollen goods and about two-thirds of 
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the imported cotton goods, and on iron ore and some steel 
products, while they were lowered on finer grades of wool 
and chea|:>er grades of woollen and cotton fabrics, It was 
umiaiisfactort' to large portions of both parties and did aot 
materially lower the revenue; but the act of 1883 made extensive 
reductions in internal taxes. As the Senate had just fallen 
into the hands of the Republicans, and the house would not 
become Democratic until the new Congress met, this protective 
law gave the former the advantage of position. Moreover 
the Democrats were themselves divided, nineteen of them (one- 
third from Pennsylvania) voting with the Republicans on the 
act of 1883. In the next Congress (1884), \vhen the leaders 
made an attempt to rally the Democrats to Show their position 
by pa.ssing a bill for an horizonal reduction of 20 % in general, 
forty-one Democrats voted against the bill and prevented its 
passage through the House. 

342. Thus the campaign of 1884 found both parties still lack- 
ing unity of policy although it seemed possible that the tariff 
might become the touchstone of the contest. The Republicans 
challenged the independents by nominating Blaine, whose 
record was objectionable to many reformers, and who had 
been chiefly identified with the reconstruction politics. The 
Democrats, taking advantage of the situation, nominated 
Grover (Cleveland (q.v.) ot New York, He had won approval 
by his reform administration as mayor of Buffalo and as 
governor of New York during the past two years, when he 
had shown an independence of party “ bosses ” and had con- 
vinced the public of his sincerity and strength of character. 
He represented conceptions and interests which had growm up 
since the war, and which appealed to a new generation of voters. 
The platform emphasized the idea that “ new issues 

are horn of time and progress,” and made the leading Platforms 
(luestion that of reform and change in administra- of 1884. 
turn, lest the continued rule of one party should corrupt the 
government. On the question of tariff the Democrats took 
a conservative attitude, emphasizing their ck'sire to promote 
healthy growth, ratluT than to injuri' any domestic industries, 
and recognizing that capital had been invested and manufa('tures 
developed in reliance upon the protective system. Subject 
to these limitations, they demanded correction of the abuses 
of the tariff and adjustment of it to the needs of the 
government economically administered. The Greenhackers 
nominated General ]^»enjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts, 
recently chosen governor of that state on the Democratic 
ticket, hut he polled only 175,000 votes, while John ?. 
.St John, the candidate of those who would prohibit the 
liquor traffic, secured 150,000 votes, an unprecedented gain. 
'Phe prohibitionist platform included a demand that all money, 
coin and paper, should he rnnflc. issued and regulated by 
tke government and he a legal tender for all debts, public and 
private. 

343. The cam[)aign alvainded in bitter personalities, and 
the popular vote was close, ('leveland’s plurality being only 
twenty- three thousand. The great state of New Cleveland 
York, \\lth electoral votes enough to have turned the Elected 
.scale, was carried by the Democrats by only a few 

more than one thousand votes out of a total of over a 
million, ('leveland’s electoral majority was 37. The election 
was nevertheless recognized as making an epoch. For the first 
time since victory came to Lincoln and the Republicans on the 
eve of the Civil War, nearly a quarter of a century earlier, 
the country had entrusted power to the Democrats, although 
o^Tr two-thirds of their electoral vote enme from the former 
sla\^ states. New York, Connecticut, New Jersey and Indiana 
constituted their northern territory. Berhaps the most sig- 
nificant thing abouft the result was the evidence that in the 
North political and sectional habits and prejudices wire giving 
way among a sufficient number of independent voters, respon- 
sive to strong personal leadership on reform is.sircs, to turn the 
political scale. The transition from war issues which began 
in 1872, and became marked in 1876, was completed by the 
election of Cleveland in 1884. 
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labour. Early in 1885 a law had been enacted forbidding the 
importation of labour under contract, and in x888 the Chmese 
Exclusion Ad was continued. Immigration was 
exc(T)UonaJly large in the decade from 1880 to 1890, 
amounting to about five and a quarter millions as 
compared with two million tight hundred thousand for the 
previous decade. But a large number of these new crimers 
settled on the newly opened lands of the Middle West. By 
1890 the persons of German parentage m the Middle West 
numbered over four millions — more than half the total of 
persons of German parentage in the nation. Minnesota held 
373,000 persofts of Scandinavian parentage, and of the whole 
oi tliis element the Middle West had all but about 300,000. 
llic Iri&h constituted the largest element among the English- 
speaking immigrants. The population of foreign parentage 
amounted to one-third of the whole population of the 
United States in 1890. In the midst of this national develop- 
ment and turmoil l^resideni Cleveland struggled to unite his 
party on a definite issue. The silver question continued to 
divide (^ach party, the continued fall ol silver leading Uj re- 
newed agitation for free coinage. In 1886 a bill tor this purpose 
was defeated by a majority oi 37 m the house, 96 Democrats 
favouring it, and 70 opposing, as against 30 Republicans for 
it and 93 against. The surplus led to extravagant 
* appropriation bills, such as special pension bills, 
which tileveland vetoed by the wholesale, thereby 
incurring criticism by veterans of the Civil War, and river and 
harbour improvement measures, particularly the art of 1886^ 
to which the president gave reluctant assent and the bill of 
1887 to which he gave a “ pocket veto ” by refusing his signature. 
But the retention of the surplus in the treasury would create a 
monetary stringency, its deposit in banks aroused opposition, 
and its u.st lo buy bonds was unixipulur with the Democrats. 
Cleveland boldly met the issue and gave purpose to his party 
by his annual ntessage of December 1887, which he 
UteBBMiee c^^tirely devoted to an exposition of the situation 
arising from the surplus, and to a demand for a 
revision of tlvc tarilT in order to reduce revenue. He did not 
profess free trade doctrines; “ It is a condition which conironts 
us, not a theory, " he declared. The election ol 1 88() had reduced 
the Democratic majority in the house, but the president was able 
to induce his party to pass the Mills, Bill (1888) 
TAeAfi/Za thiiough that body as a concrete presentation of 
policy. The bill put niainy imporUuit raw materials 
(including wool and unmanufactured lumber) on the free list, 
substituted ad mUncm for .specific duties to a krge extent, and 
generally reduced the pn^ective duties. It was believed that the 
measure would remit over fifty and a-^half million ddlars of duties, 
nearly twenty miUious of which w ould result from additions to 
the free list. I’he Kepubliian Stxnaite also fiound party unity 
on the taufi issue and its Committee on Finance, under the 
leadcrslwp o| Senator Nelson W'. AldruM of Rhode Island, drafted 
a counter pfnposJii,^ Tlvty would reduce revenue by repealing 
the taxes on toliacco, incj the liases on spicits u.sed inj-he arts 
and for mecHamcal* purposes,, and by rcvi.sing the larif so us 
to check ©f articles produced) at home. 

355. On tfuj^tarift tlie two parties contested the election 
of 1888, the RepuWicans denouncing the Mills Bill and tlie 
BvnjBmin supporting it. Blaine having withdrawen 

Hmrriaott from the* Contest, and John .Sherman having secured 
etBotBii but little, more than half the votes necessary lo 
PrBBUoot. j^Qidinite, the Republicans pieJeed from a multitude 
of cftBd'idates Gen^at^ Benjamin Harrison of Indiana,- grandson 
> of Prestdent William Henry Harrison, to run against Mr Cleve- 
laiid. The popular vote was exceedingly ('lose, but Harrison 
had, an eleotoral majority of 65, l!uiving carried all of the states 
except the solid South, Connecticut and New Jersey. The 
increasing lisenf money to influence the election, and particularly 
the association of great business interests with suclv political 
“ Ixisses ” as Matthew S. Quay of Pennsylvania and Thomas 
C. Piatt of New ^'ork, were features of the canifwign. The 
Congressional elections ensured to the Republicans the undis- 


puted control of all branches of the government when the Fifty- 
first Congress should convene, and it was generally agreed that 
the party had a mandate to sustain the protective tariff. 

356. Lacking a large majority in either house the Republicans 
were not only exposed to the dixngcr of free silver defections in 
the Senate, but to “ filibustering '' by the DemocTatic speaker 
minority in the house as a means of blocking the TbomaB 
victorious party's programme. These obstructive 

tactics were made possible chiefly by the use of privileged motions 
and roll calls to delay business, and the refusal to respond on 
the roll call for a vote, thus preventing a quorum. Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed of Maine, a virile and keen-witted leader, 
greatly strengthened tlie power of the speaker, as well as expe- 
diting the business of the house, by ruling that the Constitu- 
tion required a present, not a voting, quorum ; and in spite of 
disorderly protests he “ counted a quorum of those actually 
present. By securing rules sanctioning this action and empower- 
ing the speaker to refuse to entertain dilatory motions, that officer 
became the effective agent for carrying on the business of the 
party majority. As his power through the committee of rules, 
which he appointed, grew\ he came, in the course of time, also to 
dominate the action of the house, refusing to recognize members 
except for motions which he approved, and through his lieu- 
tenants on important committees selecting such measures lor 
consideration as seemed most desirable. This efficiency of 
action was secured at a loss to ti.;? house as a representative and 
debating body, responsive to minority proposals. 

357. But the discipline of party caucus and house rules 
enabled the Republican leaders to put through with rapidity 
a number of important laws. One of these was the ^he 
measure known as the Sherman Anli-Tru.st Act of shBtman 
the 2nd of July i8qd, which declared combinations Anti^Truat 
and conspiracies among the several states, or with 

loreign nations, illegal and punishable by fine or imprisonment or 
both. Tliis act, the full power of which was not exhibited until 
later, was a response to the growing unrest of the nation iis other 
corporations emulated the sucx^css of the Standard Oil Trust 
(formed in 1882). The members of a trust combinedin an organixa- 
lion managed by boards of trustees whose certificates the former 
owners accepted instead of their shares of stock in the component 
companies, (’ompetition was thus eliminated within the com- 
bination and the greatly increased capital and economics enabled 
it not only to deal with the increasing magnitude of business 
operation, but also to master the smaller concerns which opposed 
it. State legislation hud proved unable to check the process, 
jiartly because the tru.st was an interstate affair. By putting 
into 0]>erution its power under the constitution to regulate 
interstate commerce, (kngress responded to the popular demand 
for Federal restraint of these great combinations which threatened 
the old American ideals of individualism and freedom of com- 
petition. I’he trust.s, although embarrassed, soon .showed their 
ability to find other devices to maintain their unified control. 
Nor was the art used, in this period, to prevent the railways from 
agreements and combinations wiiich in large measure neutralized 
the anti-pooling clause of the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887. 

358. Another important law was the so-caJled Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act of the j^th oi July 1890. By 1889 the 
ratio of silver to gold had fallen to i to 22. In the sherfuam 
twelve years of the Bland-Alli.son Act of 1878 Silver Par^ 
over 378,000,000 silver dollars had been coined from 

bullion purchased at the market price. Thi.s bullion value was* 
falling : it was J'Hq in 1877 and $'72 in. 1889. The production 
of gold in the United States in 1878 was. about two and one-half 
million fine ounces, and of silver about thirty-five millions; 
in 1890 the gold produi'lion was 1,588,000 and the silver 
54,500,000. I'he Silver Purcha.se Act authorized the secre- 
tary of the treasury to purchase each month 4,500,000 oz, 
oi silver at its market price and to pay for it in treasury 
notes redeemable at his discretion, in silver or gold. This law, 
passed to placate the demands of the free silver men by increasing 
the use of silver was insufficient to prevent the Senate from pass- 
ing a free coinage bill by a combination of Democrats and the 
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in the election of 1896 had not England exhibited exceptional 
moderation and self-restraint in her attitude. The silver 
question, therefore, became the important issue. The Republicans 
nominated McKinley and declared for the gold standard in 
opposition to free coinage, losing thereby an influential following 
in the silver-mining and prairie states, but gaining the support 
of multitudes of business men among the Democrats in the 
East and Middle West, who saw in the free-silver programme 
a violation of good faith and a menace to returning prosperity. 
The Democratic convention marked a revolution in the party. 

Sliver school leaders were deposed by decisive 

/Mue; majorities, and a radical platform was constructed 
wiiiiMin J, which made “ the free and unlimited coinage of 
Rrytn. silver and gold at the present legal ratio of 

sixteen to one, without waiting for the aid or consent of any other 
nation,” the paramount issue. Objecting also to the decision 
again‘^t the income tax, and to “ government by injunction as a 
now and highly dangerous form of oppression,” they incurred the 
charge of hostility to the Federal judiciary. William J. Bryan 
made a brilliant speech in behalf of free coinage, and so voiced 
the passion and thought of the captivated convention that he 

was nominated by it for the presidency over the 

veteran free-silver leader, Richard P. Bland of 
Democrats. Cleveland men, or “ gold Democrats,” 

broke with their party after it became committed to free silver, 
and holding a convention of their own, nominated General 
John McC. Palmer of Illinois for the presidency on a platform 
which extolled Cleveland, attacked free coinage, and favoured 
the gold .standard. Its main influence was to permit many 
Cleveland men to vote against Bryan without renouncing the 
name of Democrats. On the other hand the Populi.st con- 
vention also nominated Bryan on a platform more radical 
than that of the Democrats, since it included government owner- 
ship of the railways, the initiative and referendum, and a 
currency issued without the intervention of banks. 

372. The contest was marked by great excitement as Bryan 
travelled across the country addressing great audiences. The 
endangered business interests found an efficient manager in 
Marcus A. Hanna of Ohio, McKinley's adviser, and expended 
large sums m a campaign of education. In the event, the 
older states of the Middle West, holding the balance between 
the manufacturing and capitalistic East and the populistic 
prairie and mining states of the West, gave their decision against 
free silver. But class appeals and class voting were a marked 
feature of the campaign, the regions of agricultural depression 
and farm mortgages favouring Bryan, and tho.se of urban life 
favouring McKinley. Labour was not convinced that its interests 
lay in expanding the currency, and Mr Hanna had conducted 
McKinley’s campaign successfully on the plea that he was the 
advance agent of prosperity under the gold standard and a 
restoration of confidence. McKinley carried all the northern 

states east of the Missouri, and North Dakota, 
McKMey Oregon and California of the Farther West, as 
elected well as Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia and 
President. Kentucky along the borders of the South. His 
plurality over Bryan in the popular vote was more than 
600,000, and his electoral majority 95. All the departments of 
government were transferred by the election to the Republicans. 

373. Having secured power, the administration called a 
.special session of Congress, and enacted the Dingley protective 

tariff (July 24, 1897), under which the deficit in the 

treasury was turned into a surplus. The act 

^ ’ raised duties to their highest point, and as the 
protective schedules included .some important articles produced 
by trusts which had a practical monopoly, such as sugar and 
petroleum, this was seized upon by the Democrats to stig- 
matize the tariff as the •“ mother of trusts.” Many article.s 
which had been placed on the free list in the Tariff Act of 1894, 
including lumber, wool and the raw material for cotton baling, 
were made dutiable. The high rates were defended, in part, 
by the provision authorizing the pre.sident to negotiate reci- 
procity treaties under which they might be lowered. Several 


such treaties were signed, but the Senate refused to ratify 
them. 

374. The Republicans also wrote their tnumph into the 
Gold Standard Act of the 4th of March 1900, which ensured 
the maintenance of this standard by reserving 
$150,000,000 of gold coin and bullion to redeem standard 
the United States notes and the treasury notes of 

1890, and by authorizing the sale of bond.s when necess^ to 
maintain the reserve. National banks were authorized in the 
smaller towns (three thousand or le.s.s) with a capital of $25,000, 
half of that formerly required, and increased circulation was 
further provided for by permitting the national banks to 
issue United States bonds up to their par value. 

375. The economic policy of the Republicans was facilitated 
by the prosperity which set in about 1898. The downfall of 
silver-mining turned the prospectors to seek new gold fields, 
and they found them, especially in Alaska, about this time; and 
contemporaneously the chemists discovered cheaper and more 
efficient methods of extracting the gold from low-grade ores. 
Within five years after the crisis of 1893 the gold produc- 
tion of the United States nearly doubled. The United States 
coined $437,500,000 in gold in the five-year period Beonomic 
1898-1902, while the average for five-year periods and 
since 1873 had been only $258,000,000. Thus gold Mnatriai 
instead of silver began to" inundate the market, 

and to diminish the demand for expansion of the currency. 
Agriculture, prostrated in the years immediately preceding 
and following the panic of 1893, turned to the scientific study 
of its problems, developed dry farming, rotation and variety 
of crops, introduced forage crops like alfalfa, fed its com to 
cattle and hogs, and thus converted it into a profitable and 
condensed form for shipment. Range cattle were brought to 
the com belt and fattened, while packing industries moved 
closer to these western centres of supply. Dairy-farming 
replaced the unprofitable attempts of older sections of the 
Middle West and the East to compete with the wheat-fields of 
the Farther West. Truck and fruit farming increased in the 
South, and the canning industry added utility to the fruits and 
vegetables of the West. Following the trend of combination 
the farmers formed growers’ associations and studied the 
demand of the market to guide their sales. The mortgaged 
farms were gradually freed from debt. The wheat crop in- 
crea.sed from less than 400,000,000 bushels valued at 
$213,000,000 in 1893 to 675,000,000 bushels valued at 
$392,000,000 in 1898. Prosperity and contentment replaced 
agitation in the populistic West for the time, and the Repub- 
lican party gained the advantage of these changed c'onditions. 
Land values and the price of farm products rose. The 
farmers soon found it profitable to sell all or part of their land 
an^ re-invest in the heaper virgin soils of the farther North- 
West and South-West, and thus began a new movement of 
colonization into the new West, while the landowners who 
remained gained an increasingly higher status, though farm 
labour failed to share proportionally in this advance. 

376. In the South also there was greater contentment as 
the new industries of iron, textiles and forestry grew, and as 
the cotton crops increased. Unrest was diminished 

by the new state constitutions, which after 1890 
disqualified negro voters by educational and tax requirements 
so contrived as not to disfranchise the poor whites. 

377. In the decade which followed the crisis of 1893 ^ 
industrial structure was made out of the chaos of the panic. 
“High financiering” was undertaken on a scale 
hitherto unknown. Combinations absorbed their Pinancier^ 
weaker rivals; Standard Oil especially gained large 
interests in New York banks and in the iron mines and trans- 
portation lines about the Great Lakes, while it extended its 
power over new fields of oil in the South-West. In general, 
a small group of powerful financial interests acquired hold- 
ings in other lines of business, and by absorptions and “ com- 
munity of interest ” exerted great influence upon the whole 
business world. The group of financiers, headed by J. Pierpont 
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Morgan, oame to dominate various southern transportation 
lines and the anthracite coal roads and mines, and extended 
their influence to the Northern Pacific railway, while a new 
genius in railway financiering, Edward H. Harriraan, began 
an avowed plan of controlling the entire railway system of the 
■ation. backed by an important biinkmg syndicate he rescued 
the Union Pacific from bankruptcy, and with its i^rofits as a 
working basis he started in to acquire connecting and com- 
peting lines. Labour also shared in the general prosperity 
after i8g8. Relative real wages increased, even allowing for 
the higher cost of living, and the length of the working day 
in general decreased except in special industries. 

378. by iipo the contincnlal United Slates had a populii- 
tion of 76,000,000 ; an aggregate real and persuiuil wealth of 
$88,s;oo,ooo,ooo ; a pot capita publL debt of $14 52, and per 
capita money circulation ot $2(r()4 against $21 '41 m 1896. In 
1901 bank clearings amounted to nearly $115,000,000,000 

against $45,000,000,000 in 1894. imports of mer- 
cliandise had fallen in this period, while exports rose 

•per y. $847,000,000 in 1893 to $1,394,000,000 

in 1900. Of those exports food stufls and food animals, 
crude and partly manufactured, aggregated nearly 40 % of 
the total. The produetion of pig-iron, which was alxiut 
7,000,000 long tons in 1893, was nearly twice that in 1900. 
This economic prosperity and these lai-renching processes 
of social change by which the remaining natural resources of 
the nation were rapidly appropriated, went on contempo- 
raneously with the extension of the activity of the nation over- 
seas. The first rough conquest of the wilderness accomplished, 
the long period of internal colonization drawing to a close, the 
United States turned to consid('r its position as a world power. 

379. To understand this position it is necessary to return to an 
earlier period and briefly survey the foreign relations since the 
close of tlift reconstruction era. 'I'lie most significant and 
persistent influence came from the growing interest of Uie 
United States in the Pacific, as its population and economic 
power extended to that ocean. The problcin of an overflow 
of Chinese migration to the Pacifii' coast, and the jeopardizing 
of the American standard of labour by this flood, had been 
settled by various treaties and laws since 1880. 'J’he question 
of the relation of the United Stales to an interoceanic canal 
was not so easily settled. In 1878 Colombia granted a con- 
cession to a Ereni'h company, promoted by Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, the engineer of the Suez Canal, to dig a tide-level 
canal tiirough the Isthmus of Panama. President Hayes 
voiced the antagonism of the United States to this project 

of European aipital in his message of 1880 in 
hibmiMjt ;vhich he declared that such a canal should be 

* under the control of this nation, and that it would 

be “ virtually a part of the const-line of the Unitorl States.” 
Although fcn, American company was organized to construct 
a canal under 41 concession from Nicaragua in 1884, no real 
progresfl wfes. ffiadQ^./<ind the PYench company, defeated by 
engineering and ^aniita^;y difficulties, failed at the close of 1888. 

360, ’Mewirime, for a few months, Blaine, as secretary of 
shite under President Garfield, began a vigorous foreign policy 
with especial reference to the Pacific. He attempted to get 
the consgivtVf^England to.abrogate the Cdayton-Bulwer Treaty 
of 18551 which contemplated the construction of an isthmian 
canal by private enterprise under joint control and neutraliza- 
tion of the. United States and Great l^ritain, together witli 
such other powers as should join them. In South America he 
actively pressedMhe influence of the United States to settle 
war between Chile and Peru. Again, in the years from 
1889 tio i 8«)2, Blaine held the portfolio of state, and 
Amtricma attempted to increase Uie influence of his country 
Coagr§Bti» , jjj Spanish America by the Pan*-American Congress 
of 1890, which proposed a great inlornatiDnal railway system 
and bank, commercial reciprocity and arbitration, without im- 
mediate results. (See Pan-American Conferences.) Indeed, 
the bad feelifig aroused l>y his earlier policy toward Chile 
found expression in 1891 in a mob> at ValfmraiBo, when some 


of the men from the United States sh;^ “ Baltimore ” on 
shore leave were killed and wounded. An apology 
averted the war which President Harrison threatened ** 

Blame also asserted, against Canada particularly, the right of 
tire United States to the seals of the Bering Sea; but 
in 1893 arbitrators decided against lire claim. 

381. As tire navy grew and American policy increasingly 
turned to the Pacific, the need of coaling stations and positions 
advantageous to its sea power was appreciated. 

By a tripartite treaty in 1889 the Samoan islands 
were placed mrdcr the joint control of the United 
States, England and Germany, and, a deende later, they were 
divided among these powers, Tutu i la and tire harbour of 
Pago-rago falling to the United States. The Hawaiian islands 
which had been brought under the influence of civilization 
by American missionaries, were connected by commercial 
ties with the United States. Upon the attempt of the ruler 
to overturn the constitution, tlic American party, aided by 
the moral support of United States, which landed 
marines, revolted, set up a republic, and asked 
annexation to lire Union. A treaty, negotiated 
under JYe.sident Harrison to this end, was withdrawn by 
President Cleveland, after investigation, on the ground that 
the part of the United States in the revolution was improper. 
He attempted without success to restore the original state of 
affairs, and on the 7th of July 1898 the islands were annexed. 

382. President Cleveland's conservatism in this and other 
matters of foreign policy had not prepared the people for 
the sudden exhibition of firmness in foreign policy 

with which lie startled the nation in his message 
of December 1895 upon the question of the 
boundary of Venezuela. That nation and England had a 
long-standing dispute over the line which separated British 
Guiana from Venezuela. Great Britain declined to arbitrate, 
at the .suggestion of the United States, and gave an interpre- 
tation to the Monroe Doctrine which Uie administration declined 
to accept. President Cleveland thereupon brusquely announced 
to Congress his belief Uial Great Britain’s attitude was in effect 
an attempt to control Venezuela, and proposed that a commis- 
sion on the part of the United States should report upon ^e 
disputed boundary, and support Venezuela in the possession 
of what should be asceilained to be her rightful territory. 
Secretary-of-State Richard Olney declared : “ To-day the 
United State.s is prarlically sovereign on tliis continent, and 
its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines its inter- 
position.” Great Britain tactfully accepted arbitration, how- 
ever, and in the end (1899) was awarded mo.st of the territory 
regarding which she had been unwilling to arbitrate. 

The growing activity of the United States in foreign relations 
next manifested itself against Spain. Culia in its commanding 
position with reference to the Gulf of Mexico and the approaches 
to the proposed isthmian canal, as well as in its commercial 
relatioas, and its menace as a breeding .spot for yellow fever, 
had long been regarded by the Ihiited States as an important 
factor in her foreign policy. Succe.ssive administrations from 
the time of Jefferson had declared that it must not fall to 
another European nation, if Spain relinquished it, and that 
it was against the policy of the United Stales to join other 
nations in guaranteeing it to Spain. Between 1868 and 1878 
a harsh war had been in progress between the Island . 

and the mother eouulry, and Americ'an inter\'ention spaniub^ 

was imminent. But Spain promised reforms and Atmticaa 

peace followed; again in ,1895. revolt broke out, 
accompanied by severe repressive measuras, involving grave 
commercial injury to the United States. (See Spanish- American 
War.) 

383. By the Treaty of Paris, signed on the roth of December 
i8q8, Spain lost the remaining fragments of her ancient American 
Empire. She relinquished Cuba, which the United 

States continued temporarily to occupy without 
holding the sovereignty pending the orderly estab- 
lishment of an independent government for the island. Porlo 
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Rico, Guam and the Philippines were ceded outri^t to the 
United States, which agreed to pay |2o,coo,ooo to Spain, and 
tf) satisfy the claims of its citizens against that power. By the 
treaty Congress was to determine the civil rights and political 
status of the native inhabitants of the ceded territory. 

384. As a result of the Spanish- American War, tlie United 
States found itself in a position of increased importance and 

prestige among the nations of the world. Especially 
^hl*wlr^ in the Pacific, it was immediately im'olved in the 
diplomatic situation created by the efforts of 
European states to divide China into spheres of influence or 
of actual possession. The interests of the United States in 
the trade with China, as well as her new position in the 
Philippines, inclined her to oppose this policy, and Secrctary- 
of-State John Hay showed himself one of the great American 
diplomats in his treatment of this difficult problem. In 
order to preserve Chinese entity and the “ open door ” for 
trade, he di*ew replies from the nations concerned, the result 
of winch was to compel them to avow and moderate their 
intentions. When the Boxer insurrection broke out in Cluna 
in i()oo, and the European legations were besieged at Peking, 
it was largely through the United States that a less rigorous 
treatment was secured for that disordered nation. 

385. The acquisition of Porto Rico and the acceptance of 
r'^ponsibilities in Cuba gave new importance to the isthmian 
c:inal and increased the relative weij^it of the United States 
in regard to its control. The popular excitement with which 
the voyage of the “ Oregon ” was followed, as it took its 
way 14,000 m. around South America to participate in the 
destruction of the Spanish fleet in the battle of Santiago, 
brought home to the American people the need of such com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

38(1 . But th(' immediate politiial issues were concerned witii 
problems of the relation of the newly won lands to the United 
States government. Bryan had persuaded his party to join 
in ratifying the Treaty of Paris, expecting to determine the 
statu.s of the islands later. But attention soon turned to the 
insurrection which broke out (Feb. 4, iSqq) in the Philippines 
{q.v.) under Aguinaldo, after it became probable tlait the 
admini.stration intended to retain these islands, not under a 
weak protectorate, but as a possession to be ruled and “ assimi- 
lated.” It was not until the spring of igo2 that 
The Philip- insurrection wa.s completely put down, and in 
the interval the que.stion of the destiny of the islands 
and the harshness of the measures of repression aroused 
political debate. The Democrats and many Republicans 
charged the administration with a policy of imperiali.sra. 

387. The same issue was involved, in its constitutional and 
economic' aspects, in the treatment of Porto Rico and Cuba. 
While the iasurrection continued in the Philippines the govern- 
ment there was legally a military one, although exercised in 
part through civil officers and commissions. But in the case 
of Porto Rico the question was whether the “ Constitution 
follows the flag,” that is, whether it extended of its own force 
without an act of Congress to acquired territory, and covered ihe 
inhabitants with all the rights of citizens of the United Stales, 
as an integral part of the American people. Not only was it a 
question whether the native inhabitants of these 
Mn 7 cuba* accjuisitions could be wisely entrusted with 
this degree of political liberty, but the problem 
of the tariff was involved. The beet sugar producers of the 
United States feared the effect of the competition of Porto 
Rican .sugar unless a protective tariff excluded this commodity. 
But if Porto Rico were an integral part of the United States 
the Dingley tariff could not be applied again.st its products, 
since this act imposed duties only on articles from “ foreign 
countries.” To meet this difficulty the Foraker Act of iqoo 
imposed a special tariff for two years upon Porto Rico, the pro- 
ceeds to go to that island’s own treasur>^ The act further 
asserted the principle that the inhabitants of the new possessions 
were not incorporated into the United States or entitled 
lo all the privileges of citizens of the United States under the 


Constitution, by declaring that statutory acts of tke United States 
locally inapplicable should not be in force in Porto Rico. The 
Supreme Court sustained this act in holding that Porto 
Rico was not so strictly a part of the United States that separate 
customs tanfls could not be imposed upon ithe territory. The 
close division of the court and the variety of ophuone by which 
the decision was sustained left it somewhat uncertain whether 
and how far the Constitution extended of its own force to these 
annexations. I’ke Foraker Act also provided a government for 
the Island (sec Porto Rico). In Cuba the United States 
remained in authority until the 20th of May 190a, and details 
of the work of the government there, and the subsequent 
arrangesments whereby the United States secured the substan- 
tial advantages of a protectorate without cketro)^ing the 
independence of Cuba, will be found in the article on Cuba. 

388. Meantime, in the election of 1900, the Democrats 
renominated Bryan on a platform which opposed the Repub- 
lican administration’s acts in relation to the newly 
acquired territory and declared that “ imperialism ” 
was the paramount issue. The platform reaffirmed 
its silver doctrine ol the previous campaign and denounced 
the tarifi as a breeder ot trusts. The Republicans renominated 
McKinley and endorsed his administration. While the Demo- 
crats declared for publicity in the affairs of interstate corpora- 
tions and favoured enlargement of the interstate commerce 
law lo prevent discriminations in railway rates, the Republicans 
were less hostile in their attitude toward the combinations, 
admitting the necessity of honest co-operation of capital to 
meet new business conditions. Tlie Populists divided, the 
” anti-fusionists ” supporting a separate ticket, with free silver, 
government ownership of railways, and anti-imperialism 
prominent in their demands ; the other wing supported Bryan. 
Marcus A. Hannu, the Republican campaign 
manager, who was increasingly inftuential with the mo 4 Ammsm- 
great business interests of the country, appealed to •taatiomot 
labour to support the administration and thereby 
retain “a full dinner pail.” McKinley received an electoral 
majority of 127 and a popular plurality of 832,000. Before his 
second term was fairly Ixgun he was shot by an anarchist 
while attending the Pan-American Expo.sition at Buffalo, and 
died on the 14th of September 1901. His wisdom in choosing 
able cabinet officers, his sympathetic tact in dealing with men 
and with sections, as well a.s the victories of the Spanish- 
American War, had brought him popularity even among 
his political opponents. But McKinley, like Cleveland, lacked 
the imagination to perceive and the desire to voice the aspirations 
and demands tlmt bad been gathering force for many years 
for legislation and executrix action that should deal with the 
problem of effective regulation of the economic forces that 
Wire tronsfonning American society. This gave his oppor- 
tunity to Theodore Roosevelt (q.v.), who as vice-president now 
.succeeded to office. 

It was in foreign relations, which Secretary' Hay continued 
to conduct, that continuity with McKinley’s administration 
was most evident. But even here a bolder spirit, 
a readinc.ss to break new paths and to take short 
cuts was shown by the new president. Venezuela had long 
delayed the payment of claims of citizens of various nations. In 
1901, the president, having been informed by Germany of its 
intention to collect the claims of its citizens by force, but with- 
out acquisition of territory, announced that the United States 
would not guarantee any state against punishment if it mis- 
conducted itself, provided that the punishment did not take 
the form of acquisition of territory. As a result, a blockade 
of Venezuela was undertaken by the joint action of Germany, 
England and Italy at the close of 1Q02. The diplomatic inter- 
vention of the United States early the next year resulted in 
Venezuela’s agreement to pay the claims in part and to set 
aside a portbn of her customs receipts to this end. But since 
the blockading powers demanded preferential treatment, the 
United States secured a reference of the question to the Hague 
court, which decided that this demand was justified. San 
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Domingo offered a similar problem, having a debt incurred by 
revolutionary governments, licyond its power to pay, and 

being threatened with forcible intervention by 

European states. President Roosevelt, in 1904, 

declared that in case of wrongdoing or impotency 
requiring intervention m the western hemisphere the United 
States might be forced “ to the exercise of an international 
police power.” In 1005 San Domingo and the United States 
signed a protocol under which the latter was empowered to 
take possession of the custom-house, conduct the finances and 
settle the domestic and foreign debts of San Domingo. In 
spite of the refusal of the Senate to assent to this protocol. 
President Roosevelt put the arrangement unofficially into 
effect, until, in 1907, the Senate consented to a treaty authoriz- 
ing it with some modifications. 

389. In the Far East the Boxer insurrection in China had been 
followed by the combined military expedition of the powers 
Policy the relief of Peking (in which the United States 
PmrUMBt; shared), and the exaction of a huge indemnity, of 
the Porta- which the United Slates relinquished nearly halt of 
moutb jtjj share, as in excess of the actual losses. The 

United States protested against Russian demands 
upon China, and actively participattid in the negotiations 
which resulted in Russia’s agreement to evacuate Man- 
churia. The delays of that power and her policy toward China 
having led Japan to declare war, Secretary Hay’s diplomacy 
was influential in limiting the zone of hostilities; and the good 
offices of President Roosevelt brought about the conference 
between the two powers at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
which terminated hostilities in 1905. In this, and in his efforts 
to promote peace by extending the power of the various inter- 
national peace congresses and by making the Hague tribunal 
an effective instrument for settling disputes, Roosevelt won 
the approval of Europe as well as of America. The dispute 
over the boundary between Alaska and C anada was narrowed 
by diplomatic discu.ssion, and the remaining questions, involv- 
ing the control of important ports at the head of the great 
inlets whi('h offered access to the goldfields, were settled by 
arbitration in 1903 favourably tp the American contentions. 

390. The Isthmian ('anal also received a settlement in this 
administration by a process which was tiioroughly character- 
istic of the resolution of 1 ^resident Roosevelt. The Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty was superseded by the Huy-Pauncefotc treaty 
of 1901, by which Great Britain withdrew her objections to a 
canal constructed by the United States, and under the sole 
guarantee of neutralization by the latter power. The treaty 
also omitted a (’lause previously insisted on, forbidding the 
fortification of the canal. Ha\ang thus cleared the way, the 
United States next debated the advantages of the Nicaragua 
and the Panama routes. Influenced by the cost of acquiring 
the rights aftd .property of the French company, an American 

commission r-eported in 1901 in favour of the Nicara- 
JJj^^“*^guan?Toute^ut upon receiving information that a 
. .flmall^r ■ sum -would be accepted, the Spooner Lav/ 
was enacted ^une 28, 1902) authorizing the president to 
purchase the rights and property of the Panama Company 
for $40,000,000,. tp acquire upon reasonable terms the title 
and jurisdiction" to a canal strip at least 6 m. wide from 
Colombia^ ‘and through the Isthmian Canal Commission ‘to 
construct the canal. But if the president was unable to 
secure a valid title from the French company and the con- 
trol from Colombia within “ a reasonable time and upon reason- 
able terms ” the Mitaraguan route was to be made 'the line of 
the canal. With this means of pressure the president acquired 
tne French rights; but » Colombia declined to ratify the treaty 
negotiated for the purpose of giving the United States the 
specified .control, on the terms offered. In this emergency an 
insurrection broke out m Panama on the 3rd of November 1903. 
The naval force of the United States, acting under the theory 
that it was obliged to keep open the transit across the isthmus 
by its treaty obligations, excluded armed forces from the 
canal strip, and the Republic of Panama, having declared its 


independence of Colombia, was promptly recognized on the 6th of 
November. Twelve days later a treaty was negotiated with this 
republic, by which the United States paid Panama $10,000,000, 
together with an annuity of $250,000 to begin ten years 
later, and guaranteed the independence of the republic, 
receiving in exchange the substantial sovereignty and owner- 
ship of a ten-mile strip for the canal. This treaty was ratified 
by the Senate on the 23rd of February 1904, and excavation 
was begun in r()07. (See Panama Can.al.) 

391. In the J^hilippines early in 1901 municipal and pro- 
vincial governments were provided for, and the president 
had been for a brief time granted full power to govern 

the archipelago. He appointed Judge Taft t’ivil p*® 
governor, and limited the power of the military ^ 
governor to regions where insurrection continued. On the ist 
of July 1902 congressional authority was substituted for that 
of the president, but Taft remained governor. The provisions of 
the Constitution guaranteeing life, liberty and property were 
in general extended specifically to the dependency, and a legis- 
lative assembly was promised, the lower house elective, and the 
upper house to consist of the Philippine Commission. By 
negotiations with Rome Governor Taft secured for the Philippines 
the “ friars’ lands ” which had been a source of friction, (^n 
the j6th of October 1907 the first Philippine assembly was 
convened m the presence of Taft, then secrctar)' of war. 

392. The tariff question complicated American relations 

with both the Philippines and C’uba. Beet sugar and tobacco 
interests feared the competition of these products, and opposed 
freedom of trade between the United States and the new terri- 
tories. 'J’hc J’hihppine tariff of 1902 made a reduction of only 
25 % from the Dingley tariff in the case of the products of those 
islands, instead of the urged b)- Taft; but the duties were 
to go to the Philippines. In the case of Cuba a more heated 
controversy arose over the tariff' Roosevelt strongly urged a 
substantial reduction in justice to C'.uha at several regular and 
special sessions of ('ongress ; but not until the close of 1903 was a 
treaty ratified which , under the principle of reciprocity, admitted 
some products of the United States to ( uba at reduced rates, 
and allowed C!ul)an products a reduction of 20% from the 
Dingley tariff, stipulating at the same time that so long a.s this 
arrangement continued no sugar should be admitted at redm'ed 
rates from any other country. Thi.s sacrifice of the means of 
reciprocity with sugar countries for the advantage of the beet 
sugar raisers of the West was (juickly followed by the acquisition 
of preponderant interest in the beet sugar refineries by the Sugar 
Trust, which was thus able to control the domestic market; 
but fur the time being it was evident that the forces friendly 
to the protective tariff had increased their following in important 
agricultural regions. ' 

393. The dominant historical tendencies of the beginning 
of the 20th century in the United States, however, were charac- 
terized by huge combinations of capital and labour, the rapid 
passing of natural resources into private possession, and the 
exploitation of these resources on the principle of individualism 
by aggregations of capital which prevented effective competition 
by ordinary individuals. Pioneer conceptions of individual 
industrial achievement free from governmental restraint were 
adopted by huge monopolies, and the result was a demand for 
social control of these dangerous forces. 

394. After the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 the combina- 
tions found in the favourable laws of states like New Jersey 
opportunity to incorporate under the device of the “ holding 
company,” w^hich was supposed to be within the law. A 
“ promotion mania ” set in in 190T. The steel industry, after a 
threatened war between the Standard Oil and Carnegie groups, 
was united by Pierpont Morgan into the United States Steel 
('orporation with stocks and bonds aggregating $1,400,000,000. 
This was only one of the many combinations embrac- combioom 
ing public utilities of all kinds. Where open consolida- tioaa of 
tion was not effected, secret agreements, as in the ca^c Copitai 
of the meat packers, effectively regulated the market. In the 
field of railway transportation Ilarriman used the bonds of the 
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Union Pacific to acquire the Southern Pacific with the Central 
Pacific, and by 190O he was dictator of one-third of the total 
mileage of the United States. Meanwhile tlie Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific had been brought into friendly 
working arrangements under James J. Hill, and tried to secure 
the Burlington railway. A fiert'e contest followed between the 
Hill, Morgan and Harriman forces, resulting in a compromise by 
which the Northern Securities Company, a holding company for 
the joint interests of the contestants, was created. It was admitted 
by the counsel for this company that the machinery provided 
in this organization would permit the consolidation 
Noriktra of all the railways of the country in the hands of 
three or four individuals. By using notes of one 
Compmuy, railway c'.ompany, based on its treasury securities, 
it was possible to acquire a controlling interest in others; 
and by watering the capital stock to recover the cost of the 
undertaking, while the public paid the added rates to supply 
dividends on the watered stock. 

395. Following a similar tendency the great Wall Street 
banking houses were dominated by the large financial groups 
in the interest of speculative undertakings, the directors of banks 
loaning to themselves, as directors of industrial combinations, 
the funds which flowed into New York from all the banks of the 
interior. By a similar process the great insurance and trust 
companies of New York became feeders to the same operations. 
Thus a community of control over the fundamental economic 
interests of the nation was lodged in a few hands. Rebates 
and discriminations by the railways gave advantage to the 
powerful shippers, and worked in the same direction. 

3()6. Such was the situation in domestic affairs which 
confronted Roosevelt when he became president. In his 
first message he foreshadowed his determination to grapple 
with these problems. In 1903 he instructed the attorney- 
general to bring suit to dissolve the Northern Securities Com- 
pany as a combination in restraint of trade, and in 1904 the 
Supreme Court held the merger illegal. But the effect was to 
increase the tendency to change from incomplete combination 
of financial interests to consolidated corporations owning the 
property, and to lead the government, on the other hand, to 
seek to regulate these vast business interests by 
Ltw^sfhV legislation. The Elkins Law, passed in 1903, in- 
Bureau of creased the power of the interstate commerce 
Corpora- commission to prosecute offenders, especially those 
tioae, violated the anti-rebating clauses. In the .same 

year the creation of the Federal Bureau of Corporations provided 
for increased publicity in the affairs of these organizations. 

397. Labour was combining in its turn. Not only did local 
unions in most of the trades increase in number and power, but 
CombtiiB- workers in separate industries over large areas were 
tfona ut ' combined for aillcctive bargaining, and the national 
Labour. organization, the American Federation of Labour, 
had a membership by 1905 of approximately 2,000,000. Labour 
legislation by the states increased under the-se influences, and 
political leaders became increasingly aware of the power 
of the labour vote, while employers begun to form counter 
organizations to check the growth of the movement. In 
iqo2 Pennsylvania members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, led by John Mitchell, .struck. Inasmuch as their 
employers were the owners of the anthracite coal monopoly 
under the control of an allied group of coal-carrying railway^ 
the contest was one of far-reaching importance, and soon brought 
about a coal famine felt throughout the nation. So threatening 
was the situation that President Roosevelt called a conference 
of the contestants, and succeeded in inducing them to submit 
their difficulties to an arbitration commission which, by its 
report, in the spring of 1903, awarded to the miners shorter 
hours and an increase of wages. 

398. Steadily the United States enlarged its economic func- 
tions. In 1903 Congress created a department of commerce and 
labour and made the secretary a member of the cabinet. The 
reports of this department gave publicity to investigations of the 
perplexing industrial conditions. The department of agriculture 
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enlarged its staff and its activity, investigating diseases of plants 
and animals, ascertaining means of checking insect pests, advising 
upon the suitability of soils to crops, seeking new ^commie 
and better seeds, and circulating general information. Memrew oi 
The contemporaneous development of agricultural tbePodermi 
education in the various Western and Southern states ®®*'*'*“**^* 
whose agricultural colleges had been subsidized by land grants 
and appropriations by the Federal government, and the experi- 
mental farms conducted by railways, all worked to the same end. 
Congress passed acts to limit the substitution of oleomargarine 
for butter (190a) and provided for the limitation of the spread 
of live-stock diseases (1903). The nation began also to awake 
to the need of protecting its remaining forests, which were 
rapidly falling into the hands of corporations by perversion of 
homestead and other land laws. President Clevel^d had with- 
drawn large forest tracts, and in 1898 Gifford Pinchot was 
made head of a division of forestry in the Department of 
Agriculture. In 1901 the work was organized under a separate 
bureau, and four years later the National Forests were placed 
under his management. 

399. The increasing demand for lands for agriculture led 
also, under Roosevelt, to the real beginning of national irriga- 
tion actively in the vast arid area of the Far West, rte 

The reclamation service was created by the act Rodumatioa 
of the 17th of June 1902, which set aside the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public lands in thirteen states and three 
territories as a fund for irrigation works. The government 
itself reserved timber and coal tracts, water powers and 
other requisites for construction, and sold the irrigated lands 
to actual settlers in small farms, while retaining title to the 
reservoirs and the works. The income from the reclamation 
fund between 1901 and 1906 aggregated $33,000,000. By the 
use of suitable crops and dry farming agricultural occupation 
was extended into formerly desert lands. 

When corruption was discovered in the land office and post 
office, Roosevelt, instead of yielding to the effort to conceal 
the scandal, compelled effective investigation. Two United 
States senators were convicted of land frauds. The application 
to all kinds of lands, whether coal lands, timber tracts, water 
rights or other natural resources, of the general principle of 
homesteads governing the acquisition of agricultural lands, 
had invited fraudulent entries. The Homestead Act of 1862, 
the Timber Culture Act of 1873, the Desert Land Act of 1877, 
the Stone and Timber Act of 1878 had all been used by cor- 
porations to secure great tracts of valuable land through em- 
ploying men to homestead them, and the laws themselves w(Te 
loosely enforced. In successive messages, and by reports of 
public land commissions, the administration urged the 
unportance of readjusting the land laws for the protection of 
the 4)ublic. 

400. In the election of 1904 the popularity of President 
Roosevelt, after hi.s strenuous activity in challenging some of 
the strongest tendencies in American life, was put to 

the test. His political management exhibited the 
fact that he was trained in the school of the New 
York politician as well as in the reformer’s comp, and he 
easily nominated by tlie Republicans on a platform which en- 
dorsed his administration, and made no promise of tariff changes. 
The Democrats turned to the Conservative wing, omitted any 
reference to silver or the income tax, and nominated Judge 
Alton B. Parker, of New York. The Radicals, who favoured 
William R. Hearst, the well-known newspaper proprietor, 
who was influential with the masses of large cities, were largely 
represented in the convention, but unable to poll a third of 
its vote. Parker accepted the nomination after telegraphing 
that he regarded the gold standard as irrevocably established. 
The issue of imperialism had been largely eliminated by the 
current of events and the anti-trust Issue was professed by 
both parties. In the outcome Roosevelt won by the unpre- 
cedented popular plurality of over 2,500,000, and an 
electoral majority of 196. 

401. The state elections of the same period showed that a 
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wave of refomni and of revolt against former political forces 
was rising. In five states which Roosevelt carried by his 
f)Opultt4fity the machine Republican candidates for governor 
were defeated by reforming Democratic candidates, and in 
cities like ('hicago and Philadelphia the issues of reform and 
radicalism won unexpected though temporary success. Roose- 
velt had “ stolen the thunder ” of the parties of social unrest, 
including the old populistic areas of the middle west and the 
labour element of the cities at the same time that he retained 
control of the Republican party machinery. 

402. In his second administration President Roo.sevelt 
pressed his policies so hard and with such increasing radicalism 

that he lost control of the regular (wganization 
PreBidettt*B in Congress before the end of his term. In the 
RmdieMUam, y^ouse Speaker Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois, 
exhibited the full power of his office in concentrating party 
policies in the hands of the few regular leaders^ while in the 
Senate a directing group of New England men who had served 
for a long time, chiefly senators Ntdson W. Aldrich and Eugene 
Halo, showed a similar mastery. Against this control a simificant 
revolt, illustrative of revived discontent in the middle west, 
was made by the Republican senator Robert M. La Follettc, 
of Wisconsin, who had won his fight in that state against the 
faction friendly to the railways, and had secured primary elec- 
tions, railway rate regulation on the basis of expert valuation 
of the physical property of the railways, and a system of taxa- 
tion which rested more heavily upon public utilities. In 
pressing similar policies upon ('ongress he l^ecame isolated from 
the party leaders, but forced them to go on record by roll calls. 

403. In New York a legislative investigation of the in- 

surance companies disclosed such connexions with the high 
New York Wall Street as to cre-ate widespread 

laturomce distrust and to lead to reform legislation. The 
ittve»tigM- attorney who conducted the investigation, Charles 
Horn. Evans Hughes (b. 1853), had shown such ability 
that he was ch(»sen g<ivernor of New York in ic)o6.^ His adminis- 
tration was marked by ind(‘pendence of the party machine 
and a progressive policy. P'oreign relations were cx'inducted 
during the second administration of Roosevelt by Secretary 
Elihu Root from T()05. He fostered friendly relations with the 
other American nations, allaying their concern lest ambitious 
designs of their larger neighbour miglit endanger their inde- 
ptmdence. In Cuba a signal illustration of the good faith of the 
United States was exhibited when an insurrection in the summer 
of 1906 left the republic substantially without a government. 

Mr Taft, then secretary of war, was sent, under 

the treaty provisions for intervention, to organize 
a provisional government. During his few days’ service as 
goxTmor-general he set in motion the machinery for restoring 
order. BuJ, President Roosevelt had plainly stated that if the 
insurrectionary habit became confirmed in ('uba she could not 
expect "to rctftijj[ contimied independence. 

404. AtterrtiDh' again fixed upon the Pacific coast, not 
nnl)fc vUy • the eaithquftke and conflagration whidh in 1906 
Japoaeofi dtslroyed the business parts and much of the resi- 
Immigra- ^ 'd<ttlce SQction of San Francisco, but also by municipal 
Hon. ' i^egplfftions there against the presence of Japanese in 
the pnbhcr^Hhofe. The incident seemed to threaten grave con- 
sequence*?, whichVere averted by the popularity of Roosevelt 
both in California and in Japan. In the Immigration Act of 
the 20th of Fehruary 1907 the problem of exclusion of 
Japanese labour,, >vhich underlay the difficulty, was partly 
solved by prev#ting the entrance to the continental United 

j States by way of neighbouring countries of persons holding 
passports issued by. foreign government for going to other 
countries or dependencies of the United States. Since Japan 
discourage its citizens from migrating directly to the United 
Statses this satisfied California. 

405. As a demonstration of the naval power of the United 
States in Pacific waters, the President sent the American fleet on 

1 Jln 1910 Hughes was appointed a justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. * 


a cruise around the world, in the course of which they were 
received in a friendly spirit by Japan. The navy was increased 
to keep pace with the growth of that of other nations, both 
in numbers and size of vessels, in this period, but not to the 
extent demanded by the administration. Already a more 
eflftcient organization of both army and navy had been effected. 
While the nation prepared for wtvr, it also engaged prominently 
in the successive international peace congresses between 1899 
and T907, aiming consistently to increase the use of arbitration. 

406. The tendencies of the government to deal with aat‘ial 
improvement were exemplified by the laws of 1906 providing 
for pure food and meat inspection. The Railway 

Rate Regulation Act of 1 906 strengthened previous Rate Raga* 
inter-state acts by including pipe lines (except 
tor gas and water) under the jurisdiction of the inter-state 
commerce commission, and extending the meaning of “ common 
carrier” to include express and sleeping-car companies. 
Published rate schedules were required, not to be changed 
without thirty days' notice, and more stringent provisions 
were made to prevent rebating. The act provided for review 
by the Federal courts, and did not permit the commission to 
investigate an increase of rates until tlie rates went into operation, 
nor did it provide for a valuation of the railways as a basis 
of rate-making which the commission had desired. Later 
acts partly met the demands of railway employes by 
increasing the liability of common carriers and by providing 
for shorter hours. 

407. Although Roosevelt had made concessions to the rail- 
ways in the formation of the act of iqo6, liis utterances showed 
a tendency alarming to the large business interests and the 
holders of corporation securities generally. The unsettled 
business conditions were reflected in the stock market, and 
began to produce a reaction against the activity of government 
in this direction. The panic of 1907 started with the downfall 
of an attempted combination of a chain of banks, copper in- 
terests and other enterprises of F. Augustus Heinze and Clmrlcs 
W. Morse, two daring operators in Wall Street, and was fol- 
lowed by the collapse of the Knickerbocker I'rust Company 
(October 21, 1907). Already, in 1903, liquidation had begun 
in .some of the stocks so actively issued in the preceding 
years. The leading New York banks failed to check specu- 
lation, however, and were even contributors to the movement 
up to the lime of tin; panic. The country was generally pros- 
perous, though much of the banking funds were tied up in New 
York City at this juncture. Clearing-house certificates were 
resorted to; by the ist of November partial suspension was 
general throughout the nation; and banking facilities were more 
completely interrupted than at any time since the Civil War. 
The government greatly increased its deposits, Financial 
and offered Panama 2 % bonds to the amount of Panic of 
$50,000,000, and 3 % certificates for $100,000,000, 

with the object of providing the national banks a basis 
for additional note issues. But these were taken only to a 
small amount, as they proved useful for their ntoral effect 
chiefly. An enormous addition to the money supply was 
made in the course of the panic, both by governmental 
activity, gold imports and national bank-notes. The crisis 
was brought to a clu.se before the end of 1907 by the vigour of 
the government and the activity of the large financial interests 
under the head of Mr Morgan, who finally entered the fusld 
to stop the decline, at the same time that his as.sociates in the 
Steel Trust acquired possession of their last remaining rivgl 
of importance, the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company. 

408. The reaction after the panic, and the loss of influence 
resulting from his announcement that he would not permit 
his renomination for the campaign of 1008, left Roosevelt 
unable to exercise the compelling power which he had displayed 
m previous years. Congress, under the control of the Con- 
servatives, refused him legislation which he asked, Conaarva^ 
but before he left the presidency he raised a 

new issue to national importance in his calling of a con- 
gress of state governors and experts to (xmsider the need 
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of Uie conservation of natural resources (see Irkigation : 
Untied Stales ; aixl the article Roosevelt), This congress 
met in May 1908 and endorsed the proposal for vigorous attention 
by stiite and nation to the question. 

409. ]n the campaign of 1908 he snoceisded, agamat the 
opposition of both the extreme Conservative and the Radical 
wings, in procuring the nomination of Secretary 'Taft by the 
Republicans on u platform endorsing the Roosevelt policies, 
promising a revision of the tariff at a special session, on the 
basis of such protection ios would equal the differenc-e between 
the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to American industries, and providing for 
maximum and minimum rates to be used in furthering Americaji 
commerce and preventing discriminations by other nations. 
A postal bank was promised, a more effective regulation of the 
railways, and a modification of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
Labour failed to secure a thoroughgoing pledge to prevent 
tlie use of the writ of injunction in labour disputes, but the 
convention promised legislation to limit its use. The Democrats 
again selected William J . Bryan as their ciindidate; demanded 
the enforcement of crimirial law against “ trust magnates ” and 
such additional legislation as would prevent private monopoly; 
opposed the use of injunctions in <’ast*s where they would i.ssuc 
if no industrial dispute wa.s involved ; impugned the Republicans’ 
good faith in tariff revision, promising for tliemselves a sub- 
stantial reduction of duties; favoured an int'ome tax and a 
guaraaitee fund by national banks to pay depositors of insol- 
vent banks, or a postal savings bank if the guaranteed bank 
could not be secured ; denvanded election of United Slates 
senators by direct vote of the people, legislation to prevent 
contributions by corporations to campaign funds, and a more 
efficient regulation of railways. The party also deeJared 
against centralization, favouring the use of both Federal and 
state control of interstate commerce and private monopoly. 

410. The Republicans won a .sweeping victory, 'Taft’s popu- 

lar plurality reaching about 1,270,000 and his electoral 
wiiiimm majority 159. But it had been won by some 
H. fUt ambiguity of utterance with respect to tariff 

Presifkai. and railway regulation. The result was made 
miinifest early in tlie new administration, when party 
(‘ontentions over the direction of revision of the tariff, the 
thoroughness of the regulation of railways and corporations, 
and the question of where the postal bank fund should be 
placed, resulted in a movement of ‘‘ insurgency ’’ among the 
Republican.* of the middle we.st. The insurgents termed 
tliemselves “ Brogressive Republicans,” and did not hesitate 
to join forces with the Democrats in order to shape legislation 
to their wishes. Progressives and Democrats united in over- 
turning the control of Speaker Cannon in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by modifying tlie rules, and a group of senators, 
chiefly from middle western states, destroyed the control of 
thie regular leaders in the Upper House. President Taft's 
influence over the revolting wing was further weakened by the 
charges made agidnst his secretary of the interior. Richard A. 
Ballinger, on belialf of Gifford Pinchot, the chief forester, 
Who accused the administration of obstructing Mr Roosevelt's 

conservation ” policy. 

4H. Mr Pinchot was indetid removed from office, but the 

con.servation ” issue was raised to primary importance by the 
return of Mr Roosevelt from his African trip. 
^•^•w*** * His influence was revealed even while he was 
Satimh enjoying the hospitality of European countries on 
his return. There was a widely extended desire to 
know his judgment of the administration’s policy; 
but he maintained sil^ce until the close of the summer 
of 1910, when in a series of public utterances in the 
West he ranged himself, on the whole, with the progressive 
wing and announced a “new nationalism” which should 
enlarge the power of the Federal government and drive the 
“ special interests ” out of politics. The insurgents ” achieved 
remarkable victories m the middle west, California, New 
Hampshire and New York in the fall conventions and primary 
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elections, retiring vaxiottS' tettkoM of €he regular tf ' 

Republicans. Senators Aldrich and Hale, former logukr leadert 
in the Senate, had already announced tkcir purpose to resign. 
Prcsidea&t Taft’s utterances indicated kis intention to discontinue 
the use of patronage against the leaders of the progresssivc wing 
and to secure addkional tariff icvision by separate sohedulesi 
The result of the autumn elections was a pronounced victory 
for the Democratic party. 

412. At the close of the ffret decade of tke 20th century 
the United States was actively engaged in settling its social 
and economic questions, with a tendency toward radical isni 
in its dealings with the great industrial forces of the natiom 
The “ sweat shops ” and slums of the great cities were filled 
with new materi^ fur American society to assimilate. To the 
sisterhood of states had been added Oklalioma (1907), and in 
1910 Congress empowered New Mexico and Ariacma to form 
constitutions preparatory to statehood, thus extinguishing the 
last territories, except the insular dependencies and Alaska* 
Already the food supply showed signs of not keeping pace with 
the growtli of population, while the supply of gold flowed in 
with undiminished volume. High prices became a factor in the 
political situation. Between 1890 and 1900, in the continental 
United States, farms were added in area equal to that of Prance 
and Italy combined. Even the addition of improved farm 
land in that decade surpassed the whole area of France or of 
the German Empire m Europe. But intensive cultivation 
and agricultural returns hardly kept pace with the growth in 
population or the extension of farms. 

Bibliographical Guides. — ], N. Larnod (ed.), The Literature oj 
American History (Boston, 1002), is uaeful so far as it extends. The 
" Critical Essays on Autlioritics," m voE. xxi.-*xxvi. (1907) of tlM 
*' Amencan Nation Scarnfh " (New York, 190^1907), odinad by A. B. 
Hart, constitute the best bibhographical apparatus for the whole 
period. W. Wilson, History of the American People , vol. v., has helpful 
evaluatetl lists of authorities The Cambridge M'Odem History, vol. 
vii., has a useful nnannotated liist. Periodical literature, important 
for this era, can be found through the suoccbsive volumes of the Index 
to Periodical Literature (New York, 1853 sqq.}, edited by W. F. Poole 
and W. J. Fletcher. Public documents are listed in B. P. Poore, 
Descriptive Catalogue of Government PuhlieaHons of the United States, 
lyjs-iSSt (Washington, 1885); J. G. Ames, Comprehensive Index 
of Publications of the Undied States Government, (Wabhiag* 

ton, 1894); Catalogue of Public Documents of Congress and of M 
Departments of Government of United States, jSqj- T ables of 
and Annotated Index to Congressional Senes of fjnttea States Public 
Documents (Washington, 1902). For economic raatorial see the 
bibliographies in 1). K. Dewey, Financial History of the United 
States (New York, 1902) ; E. L. Bogart, Economic Hi^ry of the United 
States (ibid., 1907); F. A. Cleveland and F, W. Powell, Railroad 
Promotion and Capitalization in the United States (New York, 1909); 
and Miss A. R. Hasse’s Index of Economic Material in the DooumerUs 
of the United States (Washington, 1907 sqq.). 

The library of Congress publishes, unaer the editorship of A. P. C. 
Griffin, lists and references to books and artieJes on special .subjects. 

General Accounts.- Much the most satisfactory treatment is in 
the volumos of the " American Nation Series" mentioned above, 
sudi as W. A. Dunning, Reconstruction, Political and Economic, 
tSPs^jSfy ; E. E. Sparks, National Development, jSyy-iSSs) D. R. 
Dewey, National Problems, ; J. H. Latan6, America as a 

World Power, and A, B. Hart,"Nawo««/ Ideals Historically Traced. 
All these were published in 1907. The later volumos of J . F. Rhodes, 
History of the United States since tie Compromise of /t?fo (7 yols., 
New York, 1893 ^4) , cover the period from 1805 to 1870 with solid 
judgment and accuracy; Woodrow Wilson, History of the American 
people, vol. V (New York, 1902), gives an informing pre.sentation 
with a sympathetic treatment of southern conditions. Lee and 
Thorpe (editors). History of North America, vols. xvi.-xx.; H. W. 
h.llson, Ilistiny/ of the United States, vols. iv. and v. (New York; 
1905). and J. W. Garner and H. C. Lodge, History of the United States. 
vol.' iv. (Philadelphia, 190^^), deal with the period as part of a general 
history. E. B. Andrews, The United States in our own Time (New 
York, 1901). and H. T. Peck, Twenty Years of the Republic, jS 8 s^ 
tgo^i (New York, 1906), are popular presentations. 

Documentary Sources —The congressional documents and state 
public documents afford \^iluable material. The congressional 
debates have become too bulky for the general reader, but in the 
president's messages, as collected in J. R. Richardson (ed.), 
and Papers of the Presidents (to 1899), the main questions are pre- 
sented, and detailed information is m the r^rts of the heads of 
departments and bureaus. W. MacDonaid, SeUeot StaiuUs of 
United States, iSbi'-iSgS (New York, 1903), contains important 
laws, with brief historical iirtiioiduntioas. (F. J. T«) 
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UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, an institution for the 
education of officers of the United States Navy, at Annapolis, 
Maryland, occupying about 200 acres on the banks of the Severn. 
Its principal buildings are the marine engineering building, 
the academic building (containing the library), the chapel, 
the gymnasium, the physics and chemistry building, the audi- 
torium, the armoury, the power-house, the administration 
building, llan(Toft Hall (the midshipmen’s quarters), officers’ 
mess and club, and Sampson Row, Upshur Row and Rodgers 
Row, the officers’ quarters.^ By an Act of Congress passed in 
igo3 two midshipmen (as the students have been called since 
igo2 ; “ naval cadets ” was the term formerly used) were allowed 
tor each senator, representative, and delegate in Congress, two 
lor the District of Columbia, and five each year at large ; but 
after 1913 only one midshipman is to be appointed for each 
senator, representative and delegate in Congress. Candi- 
dates are nominated by their senator, representative, or dele- 
gate in Congress, and those from the District of Columbia and 
those appointed at large are chosen by the President ; but 
to be admitted they must be between sixteen and twenty 
years ol age and must pass an entrance examination. Each 
midshipman is paid $600 a year, beginning with the date of 
his admission ; and he must bind himself to serve in the United 
States Navy for eight years (including the years spent in the 
academy) unless he is discharged sooner. The course of in- 
struction is for four years— “ final graduation ” comes only 
after six years, the additional years being spent at sea— and 
is in eleven departments : discipline, seamanship, ordnance 
and gunnery, navigation, marine engineering and naval con- 
struction, mathematics and mechanics, physics and chemistry, 
electrical engineering, English, modern languages, naval 
hygiene and physiology. Vessels for practice work of mid- 
shipmen in the first, .second, and third year classes are attached 
to the academy during the academic year, and from early in 
June to September of each year the midshipmen are engaged 
m practice cruises. The academy is governed by the Bureau 
of Navigation of the United States Navy Department, and is 
under the immediate supervision of a superintendent appointed 
by the secretary of the navy, with whom arc associated the 
Commandant of Midshipmen, a disciplinary officer, and the 
Academic Board, which is composed of the superintendent and 
the head of each of the eleven departments. The* institution 
was founded as the Naval School in 1845 secretary 

of the navy, George Bancroft, and was opened in October of 
that year. Originally a course of study for five years was pre- 
scribed, but only the first and last were spent at the school, 
the other three being passed at seii. 'J’hc present name was 
adopted when the school was reorganized in 1850, being placed 
under the supervision of the chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 
and Hydrography, and under the immediate charge of the super- 
intendent, aftd the course of study was extended to .seven years ; 
the first two and thfe last two to be spent at the school, the 
intervening thr^ ycar^to be passed at sea. The four years 
of study were’ consecutive in 1851, and the practice 
cruises wert substituted for the three consecutive years at sea. 
At the outbfXJak pf the Civil War the three upper classes were 
detached .and were 'ordered to sea, and the academy was 
removed to Fort Akiams, Newport, Rhode Island (May 1861), 
but* it wa^s-Bi^ght^ back to Annapolis in the summer of 1865. 
'J'hc supervision of the academy was transferred from the Bureau 
of Ordnance and Hydrography to the Bureau of Navigation 
when that bureau was established in 18O2 ; and, although it was 
placed under the. 4 i»cct care of the Navy Department in 1867, 
♦ it/has been (except in 1869-1889) under the Bureau of Navi- 
gation for administrative routine and financial management. 
The Spanish- American AVar greatly emphasized its importance, 
and the academy was almost wholly rebuilt and much enlarged 
in 1 899- 1*906. 

^ The old quarters of the superintendent, a colonial house, once 
the official residence of the governors of Maryland, was destroyed 
in 1900, In 1904 old Fort Severn, a small circular structure with 
tiiick walls,, built in 1809, was tom down. 


See J. R. Soley, Historical Sketch of the United States Naval Academy 
(Washington, 1876) ; Park Benjamin, The United States Naval 
Academy (New York, 1900); Randall Blackshaw, “The New Naval 
Academy," in the Century Magazine for October 1905. 

UNITS, DIMENSIONS OF. Measurable entities of different 
kinds cannot be compared directly. Each one must be specified 
in terms of a unit of its own kind ; a single number attached 
to this unit forms its measure. Thus if the unit of length be 
taken to be L centimetres, a line whose length is I centimetres 
will be represented in relation to this unit by the number l/h ; 
while if the unit is increased [L] times, that is, if a new unit 
is adopted equal to [L] times the former one, the numerical 
measure of each length must in consequence be divided by [L]. 
Measurable entities are either fundamental or derived. For 
example, velocity is of the latter kind, being based upon a 
combination of the fundamental entities length and time ; a 
velocity may be defined, in the usual form of language expres- 
sive of a limiting value, as the rate at which the distance 
from some related mark is changing per unit time. The ele- 
ment of length is thus involved directly, and the element of 
time inversely in the derived idea of velocity; the meaning 
of this statement being that when the unit of length is increased 
[L] times and the unit of time is increased |T] times, the 
numerical value of any given velocity, considered as specified 
in terms of the units of length and time, is diminished fL]/[TJ 
times. In other words, these changes in the units of length 
and time involve change in the unit of velocity determined by 
them, .such that it is increased [V] times where [V] [T.]fT]"^ 
This relation is conveniently expressed by the statement 
that velocity is of -f- 1 dimension in length and of - 1 dimen- 
sion in time. Again, acceleration of motion is defined us 
rate of increase of velocity per unit time ; hence the change 
of the units of length and time will increase the corresponding 
or derived unit of acceleration fV]/[T] times, that is [LJIT]*-- 
times : this expression thus represents the dimensions (i in 
length and - 2 in time) of the derived entity acceleration in 
terms of its fundamental element.s length and time. In the 
science of dynamics all entities are derived from the three 
fundamental ones, length, time and mass ; for example, the 
dimensions of force (P) are those of mass and acceloratiori 
jointly, so that in algebraic form [P] = [M]fL][T] This 
restriction of the fundamental units to three must therefore 
be applicable to all departments of physical science that are 
reducible to pure dynamics. 

'J'hc mode of transformation of a derived entity, as regards 
its numerical value, from one set of fundamental ufiits oi 
reference to another .set, is exhibited in the simple illustrations 
above given. The procedure is as follows. When the numerical 
values of the new units, expressed in terms of the former ones, 
are substituted for the symbols, in the expression for the 
dimensions of the entity under consideration, the number 
which results is the numerical value of the new unit of that 
entity in terms of the former unit: thus all numerical values 
of entities of this kind must be divided by this number, in 
order to transfer them from the former to the latter system of 
fundamental units. 

As above stated, physical science aims at reducing the pheno- 
mena of which it treats to the common denomination of the 
positions and movements of masses. Before the time of Gauss 
It was customary to use a statical measure of force, alongside 
the kinetic measure depending on the acceleration of motion 
that the force can produce in a given mass. Such a statical 
measure could be conveniently applied by the extension of a 
spring, which, however, has to be corrected for temperature, 
or by weighing against standard weights, which has to be 
corrected for locality. On the other hand, the kinetic measure 
is independent of local conditions, if only we have absolute 
scales of length and time at our disposal. It has been found 
to be indispensable, for simplicity and precision in physical 
science, to express the measure of force in only one way; and 
statical forces are therefore now generally referred in theoretical 
discussions to the kinetic unit of measurement. In mechanical 
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engineering the static unit has largely survived ; but the 
increasing importance of electrical applications is introducing 
uniformity there also. In the science of electricity two different 
systems of units, the electrostatic and the electrodynamic, still 
to a large extent persist. The electrostatic system arose 
because in the development of the subject statics catpe before 
kinetics ; but in the complete synthesis it is usually found 
convenient to express the various quantities in terms of the 
electrokinetic system alone. 

The system of measurement now adopted as fundamental 
in physics takes the centimetre as unit of length, the gramme 
as unit of mass, and the second as unit of time. 'I'he choice of 
these units was in the first instance arbitrary and dictated 
by convenience ; for some purposes subsidiary systems based 
on multiples of these units by certain powers of ten are found 
convenient. There arc certain absolute entities in nature, 
such as the constant of gravitation, the velocity of light in free 
space, and the constants occurring in the expression giving 
the constitution of the radiation in an enclosure that corre- 
sponds to each temperature, which arc the same for all kinds 
of matter; these might be utilized, if known with .sufficient 
accuracy, to establish a system of units of an absolute cr cosmical 
kind. The wave-length of a given spectral line might be 
utilized in the same manner, but that depends on recovering the 
kind of matter which produces the line. 

In physical science the uniformities in the course of pheno- 
mena are elucidated by the discovery of permanent or intrinsic 
relations between the measurable properties of material .systems. 
Each such relation is expressible as an equation connecting 
the numerical values of entities belonging to the system. Such 
an equation, representing as it does a relation between actual 
things, must remain true when the measurements are referred 
to a new set of fundamental units. I’hus, for example, the 
kinematical equation if n is purely numerical, contra- 

dicts the necessary relations involved in the definitions of the 
entities velocity, acceleration, and length which occur in it. For 
on changing to a new set of units as above the equation should 
still hold; it, however, then becomes • ?/[L). 

Hence on division there remains a dimensional relation 
[F|“fL], which is in disagreement with the dimensions above 
determined of the derived units that arc involved in it. The 
inference follows, either that an equation such as that from which 
wc started is a formal impossibility, or else that the factor 
n which it contains is not a mere number, but represents n 
times. the unit of some derived quantity which ought to be 
specified in order to render the equation a complete statement 
of a physical relation. On the latter hypothesis the dimensions 
N| of this quantity arc determined by the dimensional equation 
Vj" - [Nl[Kj‘“[L] where, in terms of the fundamental units of 
ength and time, [V] = [L][T)“b [FJ^[L1[T] 2; whence by 
substitution it appears that [N] - fL]"^[T]2. Thus, instead of 
being merely numerical, n must represent in the above formula 
the measure of some physical entity, which may be classified 
by the statement that it has the conjoint dimensions of time 
directly and of velocity inversely. 

It often happens that a simple comparison of the dimensions 
of the quantities which determine a physical system will lead 
to important knowledge as to the necessary relations that 
subsist between them. Thus in the case of a simple pendulum 
the period of oscillation r can depend only on the angular 
amplitude a of the swing, the mass m of the bob considered as 
a point, and the length I of the suspending fibre considered as 
without mass, and on the value of g the acceleration due to 
gravity, which is the active force; that is, T=^j{a, Z, g). 
The dimensions must be the .same on both sides of this formula, 
for, when they are expressed in terms of the three independent 
dynamical quantities mass, length, and time, there must be 
complete identity between its two sides. Now, the dimensions 
of g are [L][T1"2; and when the unit of length is altered the 
numericar value of the period is unaltered, hence its expression 
must be restricted to the form /(a, nt, Ijg). Moreover, as the 
period does not depend on the unit of mass, the form is further 
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reduced to /(a, l/g) ; and as it is of the dimensions + 1 in time, it 
must be a multiple of {l/gY, and therefore of the form 4>{a) 

Thus the period of oscillation has been determined by these 
considerations except as regards the manner in which it depends 
on the amplitude a of the swing. When a process of this kind 
leads to a definite result, it will be one which makes the un- 
known quantity jointly proportional to various powers of the 
other quantities involved ; it will therefore shorten the process 
if we assumi* such an expression for it in advance, and find 
whether it is possible to determine the exponents definitely 
and uniquely so as to obtain the correct dimensions. In the 
present example, assuming in this way the relation 
where A is a pure numeric, we arc led to the dimensional equa- 
tion [T]=^[rtfy[M]^[LJ''[LT“2j', showing that the law assumed 
would not persist when the fundamental units of length, mass, 
and time are altered, unless q- o,s- ~ r as an angle 
has no dimensions, being determined by its numerical ratio to 
the invariable angle forming four right angles, p remains unde- 
termined. This leads to the same result, t=- (^( a)Z+ig' as 
before. 

y\s illustrating the power and also the limitation.s of this merthod 
ol dimensions, we may apply it (after I-ord Rayleigh, Roy. Soc. 
Pyjl.. March igoo) to the laws of vi.scosity in gases. The dimensions 
of viscosity {y) are (force/area) -f-(veIocity/leiiglli), giving [ML‘*T‘’] 
in terms of the fundamental units. Now, on the dynamical theory 
of gases viscosily must be a function of the mass w of a molecule, 
the number n of molecuUs per unit volume, their velocity of mean 
.square v, and their eftectivc radius a ; it can depend on iiotliing 
else. The equation of dimensions cannot supply more than three 
relations connetling these four possibilities of variation, and so 
cannot here lead to a definite result without further knowledge 
of the physical circumstances. And we remark conversely, in 
passing, tliat wherever in a problem of physical dynamics we know 
that the quantity sought can depend on only thri‘C! other quantities 
whose dynamical dimensions are known, it must vary as a simple 
]>ower of each. The additional knowledge ri'quired, in order to 
enable us to proceed in a case like the present, mu.st be of the form 
of such an equation of simple variation. In tlie present case it 
is involved in the nt'w fact thal in an actual gas the mean free path 
is very great com^iarcd with the effective molecular radius. On 
this account the mean free path is inversely as the number of 
molecules ])er unit vi.)lumc ; and therefore the coefficient of vis- 
cosity, being proportional to these two quantities jointly, is inde- 
pendent of either, so long as the other quantities defining the system 
remain unchanged. If the molecules arc taken to be spheres which 
exert mutifal action only during collision, wc therefore assume 

f.1 OC 

winch retjiiires that the equation of dimensions 

rML-T-q=[M]qLT->HTT 

must b.‘ satisfied. This gives ;r-i, z~ -2. As the tem- 
perature is proportional to it follows that the viscosity is 

proportional to the square root of the mass of the molecule and the 
square root of the absolute temperature, and inversely proportional 
to the square of the effective molecular radius, being, as already 
seen, uninfluenced by change of density. 

the atoms are taken to be Boscovichian points exerting mutual 
attractions, the effectivt' diameter a is not definite ; but wc can still 
proceed in cases when' the law of mutual attraction is expressed by 
a simple formula of variation -that is, provided it is of type km^r, 
where r is the distance between the two molecules.' Then, noting 
that, as this is a force, the dimensions of k must be (M -’L^+^T-*J, we 
can assume 

H OC 

provided [ML-T'q-=[M]TLT' 

which demands and is satisfied by 

x-w=i, yp2tv—i, y + (6 + i)Tw~- I, 


Thus, on this supposition, 

fjLCcnf' 'k ' 

where represents absolute temperature. (See Diffusion.) 

When the quantity sought depends on more than three others, 
the method may often bo equally useful, though it cannot give a 
complete result. Cf Sir G. G. Stokes. Math, and Rhys. Papers, 
V (i88i) p lof), and Lord Rayleigh, Ph\l Ma(i. (1005). (1) p, 494, 
for examples dealing with the determination of viscosity from 
observations of the retarded swings of a vane, and with the formula- 
tion of the most general type of characteristic equation for gases 
respectively. As another example we may consider what is involved 
in Bashforth's experimental conclusion that the air-re.sistanc^ 
to shot of the same shape are proportional to the squares of their 
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• A priori, the rcBistance is a force which is deter- 

mmed by the deasity of the air p, the linear dimensions / of the shot, 
the Viacosity of the air /I, the velocity of the shot w, and the velocity 
of sound in air c, there being no otlier physical quantity sensibly 
involved. Five elements are thus conewned, and we can combine 
them in two ways so as to obtain quantities of no dimensions ; 
for example, we may choosi; pi^f/p- and v/c. 'I'he resistance to the 
shot must therefore be of the form ^'^pyv*<piflvlJfjL)i{vji-), this form 
being ol sufficient generality, as it involves an uncletermined function 
for i-ach clement beyond three On equating dimensions we find 
x^ 2 , - I, ^=*o. Now, Bashforth's result shows that 0(x)*=X'- 

Therefore the resistance is pvH^i{iilc), and is thus to our degree of 
approximation independent of the viscosity. Moreover, we might 
have assumed this practical independence straight off, on known 
hydrodynamic grounds ; and then the argument from dimensions 
could have predicted liashforth's law, if the present application 
ol the doctrine of dimensions to a case involving turbulent fluid 
motion not mathematically sjiecifiable is valid. One of the im- 
portant results drawn by Osborne Reynolds from his experiments 
on th(‘ regime of ilow m pipes was a confirmation of its validity : we 
now see fiiat the ballistic result furnishes another confirmation. 

In electrical science two essentially cli.stinct systems of 
measurement were arrived at according as the development 
began with the phi'Jiomenii of electroslalics or those of electro- 
kinetics. An electric charge appe.iirs as an entity having 
diffi'rent dimensions in terms of the fundamental dynamical 
units in the two rases ; the ratio of these dimensions proves 
to be the dimensions of a velocity. It was found, first by W. 
Weber, by measuring the same charge by its static and its 
kinetic effects, that the ratio of the two units is a velocity 
sensibly identical with the velocity of light, so far as regards 
experiments conducted in space devoid of dense matter. The 
emcrgeJice of a definite absolute velocity such as this, out of a 
comparison of two different ways of approaching the same 
quantity, entitles us to assert that the two ways can be con- 
solidated into a single dynamicid tlicory only by some develop- 
ment in which this velocity comes to play an actual part. Thus 
the hypothesis ol tlic mere existence of some complete dynarniiuil 
theory was enough to show, in the stage which electrical scieni'e 
had reached under Gauss and Weber, that there is a definite 
physical velocity involved in and underlying electric phenomena, 
which it would have been hardly possible, to imagini* as other 
than a vcloeity of propagation of electrical effects of some kind. 
The time was thus ripe for the recoristrudion of electric theory 
by Faraday and Maxwell. « 

The power of the method of dimi'osions in thus revealing 
general relations has its source' in the liypolhesis that, however 
complicated in appearance, the phenomena are really restricted 
within the narrow range ol dependence on the three fundamental 
eiuities, 'Fhe proposition is also tlierein involved, that if a 
changing physical system be compared with another system 
in which the sc,ale Ls altered in different ratios as regards corre- 
sponding lengths, masses, and times, then if all quantities 
affecting the^second system are altered from the c*orresponding 
quantities anedmg tlie first in the ratios determined by their 
physical riijncnsMJ^s, the stage of progress of th(‘ second system 
will always corttopontl^ to that of the first ; under this form 
the application of the principle, to determine the correlations 
of the dynamics, of similar systems, originated with Newton 
{Pnneipia^ ii. .prop, 32). For example, in (’omparing the 
behaviour of an animal with that of another animal of the same 
build but uii'.'a..toaller scale, we may take tin* mass per unit 
volume and'tjic muscular force per unit sectional area to be the 
same for both ; thus fL], [M], . . . being now ratios of corre- 
sponding quantities, wc have [ML"'^] — i and [ML''^T~^]= i, 
giving [L] - [T] ; thus the larger animal effects movements of 
, his limbs morj; slovJ’ly in simple proportion to his linear dimen- 
sifins, wijile the velocity of movement is the same for both at 
corresponding stages. • 

But this is only on the hypothesis that the extraneous 
force of - gravity does not intervene, for that force does 
not vary in the same manner as the muscular forces. The 
result has thils application only to a case like that of fishes in 
which gravity is equilibrated by the buoyancy of the water. 
The , effect of the inertia of the water, considered a.s a perfect 
fluid, ^is" included in this comparison ; but the forces arising 


from viscosity do not correspond in the two systems, so that 
neither system may be so small that viscosity is an important 
agent in its motion. The limbs of a land animal have mainly 
to support his weight, which varies as the cube of liis linear 
dimensions, while the sectional areas of his muscles and bones 
vary only as the square thereof. Thus the diameters of his 
limbs should increiise in a greater ratio than that of his body — 
theoretically in the latter ratio raised to the power if other 
things were the same. An application of this principle, which 
lias become indispensable in modern naval architecture, permits 
the prediction of the behaviour of a large ship from that of a 
small-scale model. The principle is also of very wide utility 
in unravelling the fundament^ relations in definite physical 
problems of such complexity that complete treatment is beyond 
the present powers of mathematical analysis ; it has been 
applied, for example, to tile motions of systems involving 
viscous fluids, in elucidation of wind and waves, by Helmholtz 
{Akad. Berlin, 1873 and i88q), and in the electrodynamics of 
material atomic systems in motion by Lorentz and by Larmor. 

A*? already slated, the essentials of the doctrine of dimensions 
in its most fundamental aspect, that rclatmg to the comparison 
of the proij^ertics of correlated systems, originated with Newton. 
The explicit formulation of lJu' idea of the dimensions, or the ex- 
ponents of dimension, of physical quantities was first made by 
f'onrier. Throne de la chaleur, ch. it, sec. 9 ; the homogeneity 

in flimensions of all tlu* terms of an equation is insisted on by him, 
much as explamtH.! above ; and the use ot this principle as a test 
ol accuracy and precision is illustrated. (J. L.*) 

UNITS, PHYSICAL. In order that our acquaintance with 
any part of nature may become exact we must have not merely 
a qualitative but a quantitative knowledge of facts. Hence 
the moment that any branch of science begins to develop to 
any extent, attempts are made to measure and evaluate the 
quantities and effects lound to exist. To do this we have 
to select for each measurable magnitude a unit or standard of 
reference (l.atin, unites, unity), by comparison with which 
amounts of otiu r like quantities may be numerically defined. 
There is nothing to prevent us from selecting these lundamental 
quantities, in terms of which other like quantities are to be 
expressed, in a perfectly arbitrary and independent manner, 
and a.s a matter of tact this is what is generally clone in the early 
sUigc'S of every .science. We may, for instance, choose a certain 
length, a ccrUiin volume, a certain mass, a certain force or 
power as our units of length, volume, mass, lorce or power, 
which have no simple or direct relation to each other. Similarly 
we may select for more special measurements any arbitrary 
electric current, electromotive force, or resistance, and call 
them our units. The progress of knowledge, however, is greatly 
as.sistcd if all the mea.surable quantities are brought into relation 
with each other by so selecting the units that they are related 
in the most .simple manner, each to the other and to one common 
set of measurable magnitudes called the fundamental quantities. 

The progress of this co-ordination of units has been greatly 
aided by the discovery that forms of physical energy can be 
converted into one another, and that the conversion is by 
definite rule and amount (see Enkrciy). Thus the mechanical 
energy associated with moving masses can be converted into 
heal, hence heat cun be measured in mechanical energy units. 
The amount of heat required to raise one gramme of water 
through t" C. in the neighbourhood of 10*^ C. is equal to forty- 
two million ergs, the erg being the kinetic energy or energy of 
motion associated with a mass of 2 grammes when moving 
uniformly, without rotation, with a velocity of 1 cm. per second. 
This number is commonly called the “ mechanical equivalent 
of heat,” but would be more exactly described as the “ mechan- 
ical equivalent of the specific heat of water at 10° C.” Again, 
the fact that the maintenance of an electric current requires 
energy, and that when produced it.s energy can be wholly 
utilized in heating a mass of water, enables us to make a similar 
statement about the energy required to maintain a current of 
one ampere through a resistance of one ohm for one second, and 
to define it by its equivalent in the energy of a moving mass. 
Physical units have therefore been selected with the object of 
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establishing simple relations between each of them and the 
fundamental mechanical nnits. Measurements based on such 
relations arc called absolute measurements. The science of 
dynamics, as far as that part of it is concerned which deals 
with the motion and energy of material substances, starts 
from certain primary definitions concerning the mcjisurable 
quantities involved. In constructing a system of physical 
units, the first thing to consider is the manner in which we 
shall connect the various items. What, for instance, shall be 
the unit of force, and how shall it be determined by simple 
reference to the units of mass, length and time ? 

The modern absolute system of physical measurement is 
founded upon dynamical notions, and originated with C. F. 
Gauss. We are for the most part concerned in studying 
motions in nature ; and even when wc find bodies at rest in 
equilibrium it is because the causes of motion arc balanced 
rather than absent. Moreover, the postulate which lies at 
the base of all present-day study of physics is that in the 
ultimate issue we must seek for a mechanical explanation of 
the fads of nature if we are to reach any explanation intelligible 
to the human mind. Accordingly the root of all science is the 
knowledge of the laws of motion, and the enunciation of these 
laws by Newton laid the foundation of a more exact knowledge 
of nature than had been possible^ before. Our fundamental 
scientific notions are those of length, time, and mass. No 
metaphysical discussion has been able to resolve these ideas 
into anything simpler or to derive them from each other. 
Hence in selecting units for physical measurements we have 
fir.st to choose units for the above three quantities. 

Fundamenlal Units . — Two systems of fundamental units are 
in common use : the British system, having the yard and 
pound as the standard units of length and mass, frequently 
tei’med the “ foot-pound-second ” (F.P.S.) system ; and the 
“ centimetre-gramme-second ” system (C.G.S.), having the 
centimetre and gramme as standard units of length and mass, 
termed the “ metric ” system. I'he fundamental unit of time 
is the same in both systems, namely, the “ mean solar .second,” 
86,400 of which make i solar day (sec '1'ime). Since these 
systems and the corresponding standards, together with their 
factors of conversion, arc treated in detail in the article 
Wkkjhts and Measures, we need only deal here with .such 
units as receive special scientific use, i.c. other than in ordinary 
comnuTcial practice. 'I'he choice of a unit in which to express 
any quantity is dcitermincd by the magnitude and proportional 
error of the measurement. In astronomy, where immense 
disUnces have to be very frequently expressed, a common unit 
IS the mean radius of the earth’s orbit, the “ astronomical unit ” 
ot length, i.r. p2,yoo,ooo miles. But while this unit serves well 
for the region of our solar system, its use involves unwieldy 
numerical coefheients when stellar distances are to be expressed. 
Astronomers have therefore adopted a unit of length termed the 
“ light year,” which is the distance traversed by light in a year ; 
this unit is 63,000 times the mean radius of the earth’s orbit. 
The relative merits of these units as terms in which astronomical 
distances may be expressed is exhibited by the values of the 
distance of the star a Centauri from our earth, namely, 
25,000,000,000,000 miles - 275,000 astronomical units - 4-35 
light years. 

As another example of a physical unit chosen as a matter of 
convenience, we may refer to the magnitudes of the wave-lengths 
of light. These quantities are extremely small, and admit of 
correct determination to about one part in ten-thousand, and 
range, in the visible spectrum, from about 6 to 4 ten-millionths 
of a metre. Since their values are determined to four significant 
figures, it is desirable to choose a unit which represents the value 
as an integer number ; the unit is therefore a ten-thousand- 
millionth of a metre, termed a tenth metre,” since it is 10 
metres. Sometimes the thousand-millionth of a metre, the 
“ micromillimetre,” denoted by /x/x, serves as a unit for wave 
lengths. Another relatively minute unit is the “ micron,” 
denoted by /x, and equal to one-millionth of a metre; it is espe- 
cially used by bacteriologists. 
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Uniis in Meckanus.’-^Tho quantities to be measured in 
mechanics (q.v.) arc velocity and acceleration, dependent on the 
units of length and time only, momentum, force, energy or work 
and power, dependent on the three fundamental units. The 
unit of velocity on the British system is i foot, i yard, or i mile 
per second ; or the time to which the distance is referred may be 
expressed in hours, days, &c., the choice depending upon the 
actual magnitude of the velocity or on custom. Thus the muzzle 
velocity of a rifl(y)r cannon shot is expressed in feel per .second, 
whereas the speed of a train is usually expressed in miles per 
hour. Similarly, the unit on the metric sy.stcra is i metre, or any 
decimal multiple thereof, per second, per hour, &c. Since 
acceleration is the rate of increase of velocity per unit time, it 
is obvious that the unit of acceleration depends solely upon the 
units chosen to express unit velocity ; thus if the unit of velocity 
be one foot per second, the unit of acceleration is one foot per 
second per second, if one metre per second the unit is one metre 
per second per second, and similarly for other unit.s of velocity. 
Momentum is defined as the product of nmss into velocity; 
unit momentum is therefore the momentum of unit mass into 
unit velocity ; in the British system the unit of ma.ss may be the 
pound, ton, tkc., and the unit of velocity any of those mentioned 
above ; and in the metric system, the gramme, kilogramme, &c., 
may be llic unit of mass, while the metre per second, or any other 
metric unit of velocity, is the remaining term of the product. 

Force, t>eing measured by the change of momentum in unit 
time, is expres.sed in terms of the same units in which unit 
momenliim is defined. The common British unit is the 
“ poundal,” the force which in one second retards or accelerates 
the velocity of a mass of one pound by one foot per second. The 
metric (and scientific) unit, named the “ dyne,” is derived from 
the centimetre, gramme, and second. The poundal and dyne 
arc related as follows i poundal = 13, 825-5 dynes. 

A common unit of force, especially among engineers, is the 
“ weight of one pound,” by which is meant the force equivalent 
to the gravitational attraction of the earth on a mass of one 
pound. This unit obviously depends on gravity; «and since this 
varies with the latitude and height of the place of observation 
(see Earth, Figure of), the ” force of one pound ” of the 
engineer is not constant. Roughly, it equals 32-17 poundals or 
980 dynes. 'J’hc most frequent uses of this engineer’s unit are 
to be found in the expressions for pressure, especially in the 
boilers and cylinders of steam engines, and in structures, such 
as bridges, foundations of buildings, The expression takes 
the form : pounds per scinare foot or inch, meaning a force 
equivalent to so many pounds’ weight distributed over a square 
foot or inch, as the ease may be. Other units of pressure (and 
therefore special units of force) are the “ atmosphere ” (abbrevi- 
ated “ atmo ”), the force exerted on unit area by the column of 
air 'Vertically above it ; the ” millimetre or centimetre of 
mercury,” the usual scientific units, the force exerted on unit area 
by a column of mercury one millimetre or centimetre high ; and 
the “ foot of water,” the column being one foot of water. All 
these units admit of ready conversion:—! atmo ===760 mm. 
mercury 32 feet of water - 1 ,01 3,600 dynes. 

Energy of work is measured by force acting over a distance. 
The scientific unit is the erg,” which is the energy expended 
when a force of one dyne acts over one centimetre. This unit 
is too small for measuring the quantity of energy associated, for 
instance, with engines ; for such purposes a unit ten-million times 
as great, termed the “ joule,” is used. The British absolute 
unit is the “ poundal-foot.” As we noticed in the case of units 
of force, common-life experience has led to the introduction of 
units dependent on gravitation, and therefore not invariable : 
the common British practical unit of this class is the “ foot- 
pound ” ; in the metric system its congener is the “ kilogramme- 
metre.” 

Power is the rate at which force does work ; it is therefore 
expressed by “units of energy per second.” The metric unit 
in use is the “ watt,” being the rate equal to one joule per 
.second. Larger units in practical u.se are: “kilowatt,” 
equal to 1000 watts ; the corresponding energy unit being the 
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kilowatt-second, and 3600 kilowatt-seconds or i kilowatt-hour 
is called a ** Board of I'radc unit ” or a kelvin.” This last 
is a unit of energy, not power. In British engineering 
practice the common unit of power is the “horse-power” 
(hP), which equals 550 fool-pounds performed per second, 
or 33,000 foot - pounds per minute ; its equivalent in the I 
metric s}'stom is about 746 watts, the ratio varying, however, j 
with gravity. 

Units of Heat.—An studying the phenom^a of heat, two 
measurable quantities immediately present themselves : — 
(i) temperature or thermal potential, and (2) quantity of heat. 
'I'hree arbitrary scales are in use for measuring temperature 
(see Thermometry), and each of these scales affords units 
suitable for the expression of temperature. On the Centigrade 
scale the unit, termed a “ Centigrade degree,” is one-hundredth 
of the interval between the temperature of water boiling 
under normal barometric pressure (760 mm. of mercury) and 
that of melting ice ; the “ hahrenheit degree ” is one-hundred- 
and-eightieth, and the “Reaumur degree” is one-eightieth 
of the .same difference. In addition to these scales there is the 
“ thermo-dynamic scale,” which, being based on dynamical 
reasoning, admits of correlation with the fundamental units. 
This subject is discussed in the articles 'J'hermouynamics and 
'J'hekmometry. 

limpirical units of “ quantity of heat ” readily suggest them- 
selves as the amount of heat necessary to heat a unit mass of 
any sub.stance through unit temperature. In the metric sy.stem 
the unit, termed a “ calorie,” is the quantity of heat required 
to raise a gramme of water through one degree ('entigrade. 
This quantity, however, is not constant, sinec the specifu' heal of 
water varies with temperature (see Calorimetry). In defining 
the calorie, therefore, the particular temperatures must be 
specified ; consequently there are several calories particularized 
by special designations -(i) conventional or common gramme- 
calorie, the heat rexiuired to raise 1 gramme of water between 
150° C. and 17“ C. through C. ; (2) mean or average gramme 
calorie,” one-hundredth of the total heal required to raise the 
temperature of 1 gramme of water from 0^ C. to 100^ C. ; (3) 
“ zero gramme calorie,” the heat required to rai.se 1 gramme of 
water from 0° C. to C. These units are thus related : — 

I common calorie =^1*987 mean calories = 0 992 zero calories. 
A unit in common use in thermo-chemistry is the major caloric, 
which relcrs to one kilogramme of water and C. In the 
British system the common unit, termed the “ British Thermal 
Unit ” (B.Th.C.), is the amount of heat required to raise one 
pound of water through one degree Fahrenheit, 

A correlation of these units of quantity of heat with the 
lundamental units ol mass, length and time attended the 
recognition of the fact lliat heat was a form of energy ; and 
their quantitative relationships followed from the experi- 
mental detcrniliUatiojis of the so-called “ mechanical equivalent 
of heat ” .;.f. the amount of mechanical energy, expressed in 
ergs, joules, op foot-potlnds, equivalent to a certain quantity oi 
heat {cf.^CAtORiMEjkY)* These results show that a gmm-calorie 
is equival^rU to about 4-2 joules, and a Jhitish thermal unit to 
780 loot-pounds. ^ 

Electrical Uwzif .-rThp next most important units arc the electri- 
cal, units.. ^ We{.tir6 principally concerned in electrical work with 
three quantities railed respective!)', elec^tric current, electro- 
motive force, and resistance. 'Jhesc are related to one another 
by Ohm's law, which states that the electric current in a circuit 
is direel ly a.s the electromotive force and inversely as the re- 
sistanct', when tht^urrent is unvarying and the temperature of 
’ Ijhe circuit constant. Hence if we choose units for two of these 
rpiantities, the above law defines the unit for the third. Much 
discussion has taken place over this que.stion. The choice 
IS decided by the natun* of the quantities themselves. Since 
resistance is a permanent qualit)' of a substance, it is possible 
tQ select a certain piece of wire or tube full of mercury, and 
declare that its^ resistance shall be the unit of resistance, and 
if the substance is permanent we shall posses.s an unalterable 
standard br unit of resistance. For these rca.sons the practical 


unit of resistance, now called the international ohm, has been 
selected as one of the above three electrical units. 

It lias now been decided that the second unit shall be the 
unit of electric current. As an electric current is not a thing, blit 
a process, the unit current can only be reproduced when desired. 
There ai;e two available methods for creating a standard or unit 
electric current. If an unvarying current is passed through a 
neutral solution of silver nitrate it decomposes or electrolyses 
it and deposits silver upon the negative pole ui cathode of the 
electrolytic cell. According to Faraday’s law and all subse- 
quent experience, the same current deposits in the same 
time the same mass of silver. Hence wc may define the unit 
current by the mass of silver it can liberate per second. Again, 
an electric current in one circuit exerts mechanical force 
upon a magnetic pole or a current in another circuit suitably 
placed, and wc may measure the force and define by it a unit 
electric current. Both these methods have been used. Thirdly, 
the unit of electromotive force may be defined as equal to 
the difference of potential between the ends of the unit ol 
resistance when the uni I of current flows in it. 

Apart, however, from the relation of these electrical units 
to each other, it has been found to be of great importance to 
establish a simple relation between the latter and the absolute 
mechanical units. 'J’hus an electric current which is Abaoiutc 
passed through a conductor dissipates its energy as electrical 
' heat, and hence creates a certain quantity of heat 
I per unit of time. Having chosen our units of energy and 
related unit of quantity of heat, we must .so choose the unit oi 
current that when passed through the unit of resistance it shall 
dissipate i unit of energy in 1 unit of time. 

A further consideration has weight in selecting the size of 
the units, namely, that they must be of convenient magnitude 
for the ordinary measurements. The founders of the Qritub 
modern system of practical electrical units were a abbocIo- 
committee appointed by the British Association in tloo 
1861, at the suggestion oi Lord Kelvin, which made its 
first report in 1862 at Cambridge (see B. A. Report). The fi\(‘ 
subsequent reports containing the results of the committee's 
work, together with a large amount of most valuable matter 
on the subject of electric units, were eollerted in a volume 
I edited by Prol. Flccming Jenkin in 1873, entitled Reports of the 
j Committee on Electrical Standards, ff'his committee has con- 
I tinued to sit and report annually to the British Association 
j since that date. In their second report in J863 (see H. A. 

I Report y Newcastlc-on-Tyne) the committee recommended the 
I adoption of the absolute syst(‘m of electric and magnetic units 
! on the basis originally proposed by Gauss and Weber, namely. 

I that the. e units should be derived from the fundumenlal dy- 
I namiail units, but assuming the units of length, mass and time 
; to be the metre, gramme and second instead ol the millimetre. 

I mill'gramtne and second as proposed by Weber. Considerable 
I differences of opinion existed as to the choice of tlie funda- 
mental units, but ultimately a suggestion of Lord Kelvin’s was 
adopted to select the centimetre, gramme, and second, and to 
construct a system of electrical units (called the C.G.S. system) 
derived from the above fundamental units. On this system 
the unit of force i.s the dyne and the unit of work the erg. 'I’he 
dyne is the uniform force which when acting on a mass of 
1 gramme for i second gives it a velocity of 1 centimetre per 
second. The erg is the work done by i dyne when acting 
through a distance of i centimetre in its own direction. The 
electric and magnetic units were then derived, as previously 
suggested by Weber, in the following manner : If we consider 
two very small spheres placed with centres i centimetre aparl 
in air and charged with equal quantities of electricity, then if 
the force between these bodies is i dyne each sphere is said 
to be charged with 1 unit of electric quantity on the electro- 
static system. Again, if we consider two isolated magnetic 
poles of equal strength and consider them placed 1 centimetre 
apart in air, then if the force between them is i dyne these 
poles are said to have a strength of i unit on the electromag- 
netic system. Unfortunately the committee did not take into 
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account the fact thiit in the £rst case the force between the 
electric charges depends upon and varies inversely as the di- 
electric constant of the medium in which the expariment is. 
made, and in the second case it depends upon the magnetic 
permeability of the medium in which the magnetic poles exist. 
To pul it in other words, they assume that the dielectric constant 
of the circumambient medium was unity in the first case, and 
that the permeability was also unity in the second case. 

The result of this choice was that two sytems of measurement 
were created, one depending upon the unit of electric quantity 
so chosen, called the electrostatic system^ and the other depend- 
ing upon the unit magnetic pole defined as above, called the 
electromagnetic system of C.G.S. units. Moreover, it was found 
that in neither of these systems were the units of very con- 
venient magnitude. Hence, finally, the committee adopted a 
third system of units called the practical system, in which con- 
venient decimal multiples or fractions of the electromagnetic 
units were selected and named for use. This system, moreover, 
is not only consistent with itself, but may be considered to be 
derived from a system of dynamical units in which the unit of 
length is the earth quadrant or lo million metres, the unit of 
mass is io“^^ of a gramme and the unit of time is i second. The 
units on this system have received names derived from those 
of eminent discoverers. Moreover, there is a certain relation 
between the size of the units for the same quantity on the 
electrostatic (K.S.) system and that on the electromagnetic 
(E.M.) system, which depends upon the velocity of light in the 
medium in which the measurements are supposed to be made. 
Thus on the E.S. system the unit of electric quantity is a point 
charge which at a distance of i cm. acts on another equal charge 
wilh a force of i d)'ne. 'Vhe E.S. unit of electric current is a 
current such that i E.S. unit of quantity flows per second across 
each section of the circuit. On the E.M. system we start with 
the definition that the unit magnetic pole is one which acts 
on another equal pole at a distance of i cm. with a force ol j 
I dyne. The unit of current on the E.M. system is a current 
such that if flowing in circular circuit of i cm. radius each unit 
of length of it will act on a unit magnetic pole at the centre 
with a force of i dyne. This E.M. unit of current is much larger 
than the E.S. unit defined as above. It is v times greater, 
where z; = 3Xio’'^ is the velocity of light in air expressed in 
cms. per second. 'I'hc reason for this can only be understood 
by considering the dimensions of the quantities with which 
we arc concerned. If L, AI, T denote length, mass, time, 
and we adopt certain sized units of each, then we may measun- 
any derixed quantity, such as velocity, acceleration, or force 
in terms of the derived dynamical units as already explained. 
Suppose, however, we alter the size of our selected units of 
L, M or r, we have to consider how this alters the correspond- 
ing units of velocity, acclcration, force, ike. 'lb do this we 
have to consider their dimensions. If the unit of velocity is 
the unit of length passed over per unit of time, then it is 
obvious that it varies directly as the unit of length, and 
inversely as the unit of time. Hence wc may say that 
the dimensions of velocity arc L/T or LT"^ ; similarly the 
dimensions ol acceleration are L/T- or I/I'‘ 2, and the dimen- 
sions of a force are MLT’~. 

For a fuller explanation see above (Uni'is, Dimensions of), or 
Fverett’s Illustrations of the C.G.S. Sy.stem of Unit.s 

Accordingly on the electrostatic sy.stcm the unit of electric 
quantity is such that f = where q is the quantity of 

the two equal charges, d their distance, / the mechanical 
force or stress between them, and K the dielectric 
ehetro^ constant of the dielectric in which they are im- 
mMgaetlc mersed. Hence since / is of the dimensions MET*”-, 

must be of the dimensions of KML^T*^^ and ^ of the 
dimensions MlLST^'Kh The dimensions of K, the dielectric 
constant, arc unknown. Hcncc, in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of Sir A. Riicker {Phil Mag., February 1889), we must 
treat it as a fundamental quantity. The dimensions of an 
electric current on the electrostatic s>'stem are therefore those 
of an electric quantity divided by a time, since by current we 


mean the quantity of electricity conveyed per second. Accord- 
ingly current on the E.S. system has the dimensio^B MIUT^'KL 
We may obtain the dimensions of an electric current on the 
magnetic system by observing that if two circuits traversed by the 
same or equal currents are placed at a distance from each other, 
the mechanical force or stress between two elements of the circuit, 
in accordance with Ampdre's law (see Electro-kinetics), vanes 
as the square of the current C, the product of the elements of length 
ds, ds' 01 the circuits, inversely as the square of their distance d, and 
directly as the permeability of the medium in which they are 
immersed. Hence Odsds'fAfd* must be of the dimensions of a force 
or of the dimensions MLT“v Now, tls and ds' are lengths, and d 
is a length, hence the dimensions of electric current on the E.M. 
system must be mIlIT^V"^* Accordingly the dimensions of 
current on the E.S. system arc m 1 l*T' *K 5, and on the E.M. system 
they are where /u and K, the permeability and di- 

electric constant of the medium, are of unknown dimensions, and 
therefore rieated as fundamental quantities. 

'Fhe ratio of the dimensions of an electric current on the two 
system.s (E.S. and E.M.) is therefore This ratio must be 

a mere numeric of no dimensions, and therefore the dimensions of 
tJK/i niust be those of the reciprocal of a velocity. Wc do not know 
what the dimensions of and K are separately, but wc do knov’, 
therefore, that their product has the dimensions of the reciprocal 
of the square of a velocity. 

Again, we may arrive at two dimensional expressions for electro- 
motive force or difference of polenlial. ICleetroslatic difference of 
potential bel ween “two places is measured bv the mechanical work 
required lo move a small conductor charged with a unit electric 
charge from one place to the other against t lie electric force. Hence 
if V stands for the difference of potential bi'tween the two places, 
and lor the charge on the small conductor, the product must 
be of The dimensions of the wovlf or enerfiy, or of the force x length, 
or of MI/T' T But Q on the electrostatic system of measurement 
IS of tlu^ dimensions mIl^T^'K* ; the iiotential clilicrenee V must 
be, thereiore, of the dimensions MljJ'l' *K Again, since bv 
Ohm's law and Joule's law electromotive force multiplied by a 
current is equal to the power expended on a circuit, the dimen- 
sions of electromotive force, or, what is the same thing, of 
potential difference, in the electromagnetic system of measurement 
must be thos(‘ of power divuled by a current. Since mechanical 
])ower means rate of doiuf; work, the dimensions of power must 
be ML'T 'T We have already seen tliat on lhe_ electromagnetic 
system the dimensions of a current are M-L^T V ^ ; therefore the 
dimensions of electromotive force or potential on the electromagnetic 
system must be Here again we find that the ratio 

of the dimensions 011 the electrostatic system to the dimensions on 

the electromagnetic sv.stem isir'TK V ^ 

In the same manner we may recover from fundamental facts and 
relations the dimensions of every electric and magnetic quantity on 
the two .systems, starting in one ease from electrostatic phenomena 
and in tlu‘ other case from electromagnetic or magnetic.^ '1 lie 
electrostatic dimonsional expression will ahvavs involve K. and 
th(' electromagmdic dimensional expression will always invohe 
fi, and in every cii.se the dimensions m terms of K are to those in 
terms of ai for the same quantity ni the ratio of a power of L’l 
'I'liis therefore contirms the vu'w that whatever may be the true 
dimensions in terms of fundamental units of /a and K, their product 
IS the inverse square of a velocity. 

'I'able I. gives the dimensions of all the principal electric and 
magnetic quantities on the electrostatic and electromagnetic 
systems. 

It will be seen that in every case the ratio of tlic dimensions on 
the two systems is a power of LT or of a velocity multiplied 

by th(‘ square root of the product K and fi ; in other words, it is the 
product of a velocity multiplied by the geometric mean of K and tx. 
This quantity i/x/K/t i^ust therefore be of the dimensions of a 
velocit^^ and the questions arise. What is the absolute value of this 
velocity? and, How is it to be determined ? Ihe afiswer is, that 
the value of the velocity in concrete numbers may be obtained bV 
measuring the magnitude of any electric quantity in two wav^', 
one making use only of electrostatic phenomena, and the othir 
only of electromagnetic. To take one instance Tt is easy to sliow 
tliat the electrostatic capacity of a sphere suspended in air or in 
vacuo at a great distance from other conductors is given by a number 
equal to its radius in centimetres. Suppose such a sphere lo be 
chargefl and discharged rapidly with electricity from any source, 
such as a battery. It would take electricity from tlie source at a 
certain rate, and would in fact act like a re.sistatice in permitting 
the passage tlirough it or by it of a certain quautitv of electricity 
per unit of time. If K is the capacity and n is the number of dis- 
charges per second, then wK is a quantity of the dimensions pf an 
electric conductivity, or of the reciprocal of a resistance, li a 
conductor, of which the electrostatic capacity can be calculated 
and which has associated with it a commutator that charges and 
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Table L— Dimensions of Electric guANTiTiEs 


Quantity. 


Magnet if ptT- 
meahility . 

M u g rj e t i c 
force or 
field . 

Magnetic 
flux den- 
sity or in- 
duction 

Total mag- 
netic flux . 

Magnetization 

Magnetic pole 
strength 

Magnetic' 

moment 

M a g n e l i cV 
jwtential or 1 
in !i gneto- j 
motive force J 

S}X'cific in- 
ductive ca- 
pacity 

Klectric force . 

Electric dis- 
placement . 

Electiic quan- 
tity . 

Electric cur- 
rent . 

Electric^ 
potential [ 

E 1 cctronio- j 
live force j 

Electric re- 

sistance 

ICleclric ca- 
pacity. 

Self iiuluct- 
aiK'c . 

Mutual in- 

ductance 


Symbol. 


(m) 

(H) 

(B) 

\ (Z) 

(I) 

I (m) 

[ (M) 
(M.M.F.) I L' 


I (K) 

(e) 

] (H) 

} (Q) 

) (A) 

(V) 
(E.M.F.)i 
} (R) 

I (C) 


(L) 

(M) 


Dimensions 
in the Electro- 
static System 
E.S. 

Dimensions 
on the Electro- 
magnetic 
System E. M. 

! 

Ratio of E.S. to | 
E.M. 

J, 1 


L"“ T* K"' 

i M- T”* k 1 


L /i* 

i mIk”! 

L-i 

L“*T 

} M^K“^ 

iJ M- T~’ 

L”’ T K“^ 

-? mJ K-i 

L'i T' ‘ 

L"^T 

,1 

lS 

ir* T K"* 

i k"- 

L- mG“‘a- 

L"' T K “1 

} M^T'**K^ 

l1 M^T"* 

L T"' 

K 

I.*’ 

1} T"’ K n 


L- M* T"' 

L~' T K"^ p 

-h M^ 


LI h- fi- 

J 


I, T"' 

M-T"M<.i 

lI m^T“‘ 

L T"' /i- 

L“ M-T'^K^i 

I.- M- T"’ >1- 

ir’ T K"^ m"- 

[.’^T K' 

L T"’ M 

» —I rpt IT “-I “1 

L T K ^ 

K 

L- ' T* 

L* T”*K 11 

^-1 j^-1 

1. 

-2 2 T-l -1 

L T K p, 


discharges it n times per second, is arranged in one branch of a 
Wheatstone’s Bridge, it can be treated and measttred as if it were 
a resistance, and its equivalent resistance calculated in terms of 
tlie resistance of all the other branches of the bridge (see Phil. Mag., 
1885, 20, 238). 

Accordingly, we have two methods of measuring the capacity of 
a conductor. One, the electrostatic method, depends only on 
the measurement of a length, which in the case of a sphere m free 
space is its radius; the other, Ihe electromagnetic method, clpter- 
mtnes the capacity in terms of the quotient of a time by a resistance. 
The ratio ‘of the electrostatic to the electromagnetic value of the 
same capacity is th^ofore of the dimensions of a velocity multiplied 
by a re&tanc^ iifiolec^^iinagnetic value, or of the dimensions of a 
velocity squared. •Thw* particular experimental measurement has 
been camied out careful^ by many observers, and the "result has 
been always to sl^w that the velocity v which expresses the ratio 
is very nearly lequal 1030 thousand million centimetres per second; 

nearly ‘THc value of this important constant can be 

determined ‘ bt ejspdrimentB made to measure electric quantitv, 
potential, ilwlstattcc or capacity, both m electro.statio and in electro- 
magnetic Ineasure. ’'For details of the various methods employed, 
the reader mast be referred to standard treatises on Electricity 
and Magnctisn>, <vhore full particulars will be found (sec Maxwell, 
Treaii'ir »vn ElerlHcity and Magnctii>nt, vol. ii. ch. xix. 2nd ed. ; 
also Mascart and Jpubert, Treatise on Electricity and.. Magnetism, 
voj. ii. ch. viii.^Etig. ’trans. by Alkin.son). 

I Tabic II. gives a list otysomc of these determinations of v, with 
rwerenccs to the original papers. 

It will* be spen tljkl All ihc most recent values, especially those 
in which a comparison of capacity has been made, approximate to 
3x 10*® centimetres per second, a value which is closely in accord 
with the latest and best determmations of the velocity of light. 

We have in the next place to consider the quc5?tion of 
PrMeticMi practical electric units and the determination and 
uaitM* construction . of concrete standards. The committee 
of the , British Association charged with the duty of arranging 


a .system of absolute and magnetic units settled also 
on a system of practical units of convenient magni- 
tude, and gave names to them as follows : — 

lo® absolute electromagnetic units of resist- 
ance =s I ohm 

10® ,, ,, units of electro- 

motive force = 1 volt 

^igth of an ,, ,, unit of current = i ampere 

of an ,, unit of quantity — i coulomb 

IO-® ,, ,, uniteof capacity = I farad 

10**^® „ units of capacity =j 1 microfarad 

vSince the date when the preceding terms were adopted, 
other multiple.s of absolute C.G.wS. units have received 
practical names, thu.s : — 

10^ ergs or absolute C G S units of energy i joule 
10’ ergs per second or C.G.S, units of power = i watt 
JO® absolute umts of inductance = 1 henry 

10® absolute units of magnetic flux i weber ^ 

1 abholiite unit of magnetomotive force - i gauss ^ 

An Electrical Congress was held in Chicago, U.S.A., 
in August 1 893, to consider the subject of international 
practical electrical units, and the re.sult of a conference 
between scientific representatives of Great Britain, the 
United States, France, Germany, Italy, Mexico, Austria, 
Switzerland, Sweden and British North America, 
after deliberation for six days, was a unanimous 
agreement to recommend the following resolutions as 
the definition of practical international units. These 
re.solutions and definitions were confirmed at other 
conferences, and at tlic last one held in London 
in October 190H were finally adopted. It was agreed 
to take : — 

“ As a unit of resistance, the International Ohm, which is 
based upon the ohm equal to to® units of resistance of tlic 
C.G S. system of electromagnetic units, and is represented 
by the rcsi.sfance offered to an unvarying electric current 
by a column of mercury at the temperature of melting ice 
14*4521 grammes in mass, of a constant crosa-fiGctional area 
and of the length of 100*3 

" As a unit of current, the J nlernutional Ampere, which is 
one-lcnih of the unit of current of the C.G.S. system ot 
electromagnetic units, and which is represented sufficicmtlv 
well tor practical use by the unvarying cun-ent which, 
when passed tlirough a solution of nitrate of silver in water, 
deposits silver at the rate of o*ouiiiKuo of a gramme per 
second. 

“ As a unit of electromotivi- force, the International Volt, which is 
the electromotive force that, steadily applied to a conductor whose' 
resistance is one mteniational ohm’, will product; a current of one 
international ampere. It ifi represented sufficiently well for 
practical purposes by of the E.M.F. of a normal or saturated 
cadmium Weston cell at 20° C., prepared m the manner de.scribed 
in a certain .specitication. 

"As a unit of (juantity, the International Coulomh, which is tlic 
quantity of electricity lran.sferred by a current of one international 
ampere in oni' second. 

As the unit of capacity, the International Farad, which is the 
capacity of a condenser charged to a potential of one international 
volt by one international coulomb of electricity. 

" As a unit of work, the Joule, which is equal to 10’ units of 
work in the C.G.S. System, and which is represented sufficiently 
well for practical use by the energy expended in one second by an 
international ampere in an international ohm. 

" As a unit of power, the Watt, which is equal to 10’ units of 
power in the C G.S System, and which is represented sufficiently 
well for practical use by the work done at the rate of one joule per 
second. 

*' As the unit of inductance, the Henry, which is the induction 
in a circuit when an electromotive force induced in this circuit is 
one international volt, while the inducing current varies at the 
rate of one ampere per second." 

* Neither the weber nor the gaass has received very general 
adoption, although recommimded by the Committee of the British 
Association on Electrical Units. Many different suggestions have 
been made as to the meaning to be applied to the word *' gauss. 
The practical electrical engineer, Up to the present, prefers to use 
om amperS’turn as his unit of magnetomotive force, and one hne 
of force as the unit of magnetic flux* equal respectively to 10/4T 
times and 1 times the C.G.S. absolute units. Very frequently the 
” kiloline," equal to looo lines of force, is now used as a unit of 
magnetic flux. 
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account the fact thiit in the £rst case the force between the 
electric charges depends upon and varies inversely as the di- 
electric constant of the medium in which the expariment is. 
made, and in the second case it depends upon the magnetic 
permeability of the medium in which the magnetic poles exist. 
To pul it in other words, they assume that the dielectric constant 
of the circumambient medium was unity in the first case, and 
that the permeability was also unity in the second case. 

The result of this choice was that two sytems of measurement 
were created, one depending upon the unit of electric quantity 
so chosen, called the electrostatic system^ and the other depend- 
ing upon the unit magnetic pole defined as above, called the 
electromagnetic system of C.G.S. units. Moreover, it was found 
that in neither of these systems were the units of very con- 
venient magnitude. Hence, finally, the committee adopted a 
third system of units called the practical system, in which con- 
venient decimal multiples or fractions of the electromagnetic 
units were selected and named for use. This system, moreover, 
is not only consistent with itself, but may be considered to be 
derived from a system of dynamical units in which the unit of 
length is the earth quadrant or lo million metres, the unit of 
mass is io“^^ of a gramme and the unit of time is i second. The 
units on this system have received names derived from those 
of eminent discoverers. Moreover, there is a certain relation 
between the size of the units for the same quantity on the 
electrostatic (K.S.) system and that on the electromagnetic 
(E.M.) system, which depends upon the velocity of light in the 
medium in which the measurements are supposed to be made. 
Thus on the E.S. system the unit of electric quantity is a point 
charge which at a distance of i cm. acts on another equal charge 
wilh a force of i d)'ne. 'Vhe E.S. unit of electric current is a 
current such that i E.S. unit of quantity flows per second across 
each section of the circuit. On the E.M. system we start with 
the definition that the unit magnetic pole is one which acts 
on another equal pole at a distance of i cm. with a force ol j 
I dyne. The unit of current on the E.M. system is a current 
such that if flowing in circular circuit of i cm. radius each unit 
of length of it will act on a unit magnetic pole at the centre 
with a force of i dyne. This E.M. unit of current is much larger 
than the E.S. unit defined as above. It is v times greater, 
where z; = 3Xio’'^ is the velocity of light in air expressed in 
cms. per second. 'I'hc reason for this can only be understood 
by considering the dimensions of the quantities with which 
we arc concerned. If L, AI, T denote length, mass, time, 
and we adopt certain sized units of each, then we may measun- 
any derixed quantity, such as velocity, acceleration, or force 
in terms of the derived dynamical units as already explained. 
Suppose, however, we alter the size of our selected units of 
L, M or r, we have to consider how this alters the correspond- 
ing units of velocity, acclcration, force, ike. 'lb do this we 
have to consider their dimensions. If the unit of velocity is 
the unit of length passed over per unit of time, then it is 
obvious that it varies directly as the unit of length, and 
inversely as the unit of time. Hence wc may say that 
the dimensions of velocity arc L/T or LT"^ ; similarly the 
dimensions ol acceleration are L/T- or I/I'‘ 2, and the dimen- 
sions of a force are MLT’~. 

For a fuller explanation see above (Uni'is, Dimensions of), or 
Fverett’s Illustrations of the C.G.S. Sy.stem of Unit.s 

Accordingly on the electrostatic sy.stcm the unit of electric 
quantity is such that f = where q is the quantity of 

the two equal charges, d their distance, / the mechanical 
force or stress between them, and K the dielectric 
ehetro^ constant of the dielectric in which they are im- 
mMgaetlc mersed. Hence since / is of the dimensions MET*”-, 

must be of the dimensions of KML^T*^^ and ^ of the 
dimensions MlLST^'Kh The dimensions of K, the dielectric 
constant, arc unknown. Hcncc, in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of Sir A. Riicker {Phil Mag., February 1889), we must 
treat it as a fundamental quantity. The dimensions of an 
electric current on the electrostatic s>'stem are therefore those 
of an electric quantity divided by a time, since by current we 


mean the quantity of electricity conveyed per second. Accord- 
ingly current on the E.S. system has the dimensio^B MIUT^'KL 
We may obtain the dimensions of an electric current on the 
magnetic system by observing that if two circuits traversed by the 
same or equal currents are placed at a distance from each other, 
the mechanical force or stress between two elements of the circuit, 
in accordance with Ampdre's law (see Electro-kinetics), vanes 
as the square of the current C, the product of the elements of length 
ds, ds' 01 the circuits, inversely as the square of their distance d, and 
directly as the permeability of the medium in which they are 
immersed. Hence Odsds'fAfd* must be of the dimensions of a force 
or of the dimensions MLT“v Now, tls and ds' are lengths, and d 
is a length, hence the dimensions of electric current on the E.M. 
system must be mIlIT^V"^* Accordingly the dimensions of 
current on the E.S. system arc m 1 l*T' *K 5, and on the E.M. system 
they are where /u and K, the permeability and di- 

electric constant of the medium, are of unknown dimensions, and 
therefore rieated as fundamental quantities. 

'Fhe ratio of the dimensions of an electric current on the two 
system.s (E.S. and E.M.) is therefore This ratio must be 

a mere numeric of no dimensions, and therefore the dimensions of 
tJK/i niust be those of the reciprocal of a velocity. Wc do not know 
what the dimensions of and K are separately, but wc do knov’, 
therefore, that their product has the dimensions of the reciprocal 
of the square of a velocity. 

Again, we may arrive at two dimensional expressions for electro- 
motive force or difference of polenlial. ICleetroslatic difference of 
potential bel ween “two places is measured bv the mechanical work 
required lo move a small conductor charged with a unit electric 
charge from one place to the other against t lie electric force. Hence 
if V stands for the difference of potential bi'tween the two places, 
and lor the charge on the small conductor, the product must 
be of The dimensions of the wovlf or enerfiy, or of the force x length, 
or of MI/T' T But Q on the electrostatic system of measurement 
IS of tlu^ dimensions mIl^T^'K* ; the iiotential clilicrenee V must 
be, thereiore, of the dimensions MljJ'l' *K Again, since bv 
Ohm's law and Joule's law electromotive force multiplied by a 
current is equal to the power expended on a circuit, the dimen- 
sions of electromotive force, or, what is the same thing, of 
potential difference, in the electromagnetic system of measurement 
must be thos(‘ of power divuled by a current. Since mechanical 
])ower means rate of doiuf; work, the dimensions of power must 
be ML'T 'T We have already seen tliat on lhe_ electromagnetic 
system the dimensions of a current are M-L^T V ^ ; therefore the 
dimensions of electromotive force or potential on the electromagnetic 
system must be Here again we find that the ratio 

of the dimensions 011 the electrostatic system to the dimensions on 

the electromagnetic sv.stem isir'TK V ^ 

In the same manner we may recover from fundamental facts and 
relations the dimensions of every electric and magnetic quantity on 
the two .systems, starting in one ease from electrostatic phenomena 
and in tlu‘ other case from electromagnetic or magnetic.^ '1 lie 
electrostatic dimonsional expression will ahvavs involve K. and 
th(' electromagmdic dimensional expression will always invohe 
fi, and in every cii.se the dimensions m terms of K are to those in 
terms of ai for the same quantity ni the ratio of a power of L’l 
'I'liis therefore contirms the vu'w that whatever may be the true 
dimensions in terms of fundamental units of /a and K, their product 
IS the inverse square of a velocity. 

'I'able I. gives the dimensions of all the principal electric and 
magnetic quantities on the electrostatic and electromagnetic 
systems. 

It will be seen that in every case the ratio of tlic dimensions on 
the two systems is a power of LT or of a velocity multiplied 

by th(‘ square root of the product K and fi ; in other words, it is the 
product of a velocity multiplied by the geometric mean of K and tx. 
This quantity i/x/K/t i^ust therefore be of the dimensions of a 
velocit^^ and the questions arise. What is the absolute value of this 
velocity? and, How is it to be determined ? Ihe afiswer is, that 
the value of the velocity in concrete numbers may be obtained bV 
measuring the magnitude of any electric quantity in two wav^', 
one making use only of electrostatic phenomena, and the othir 
only of electromagnetic. To take one instance Tt is easy to sliow 
tliat the electrostatic capacity of a sphere suspended in air or in 
vacuo at a great distance from other conductors is given by a number 
equal to its radius in centimetres. Suppose such a sphere lo be 
chargefl and discharged rapidly with electricity from any source, 
such as a battery. It would take electricity from tlie source at a 
certain rate, and would in fact act like a re.sistatice in permitting 
the passage tlirough it or by it of a certain quautitv of electricity 
per unit of time. If K is the capacity and n is the number of dis- 
charges per second, then wK is a quantity of the dimensions pf an 
electric conductivity, or of the reciprocal of a resistance, li a 
conductor, of which the electrostatic capacity can be calculated 
and which has associated with it a commutator that charges and 
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measurement. Professor Giorgi proposes that the four funda- 
mental quantities shall be the units of length, mass, time and 
electrical resistance, and takes as the concrete units or standards 
the metre, kilogramme, second and ohm. Now this proposal 
not only has the advantage that the theoretical units are 
identical with the actual practical concrete units, but it is also 
a rational system. Moreover, the present practical units arc 
unaltered ; the ampere, volt, coulomb, weber, joule and watt 
remain the actual as well as theoretical units of current, electro- 
motive force, quantity, magnetic flux, work and power. But 
the unit of magnetic force becomes the arnpere-turn per metre, 
and the unit of electric force the volt per metre ; thus the 
magnetic units are measured in terms of electric units. 'Phe 
numerical value of the permeability of ether or air becomes 
47r X 10 ’ and the dielectric constant of the ether or air becomes 
i/47r X 9 X lo'^ ; their product is therefore 1/(3 >: lo*’)-, which is 
the reciprocal oi the square of the velocity of light in metres 
per second. 

For a fliscussion of the Giotgi propo.'ials, sn- a paper by I’rolessor 
M. Ascoli, read before the J ntt'rnational Electrical Congress at St 
Louis, [Jotirn, Inst. Elect. Etif; Land., 1004, ^4, 170). 

It can hardly he said that the present system of electrical 
units is entirely satisfactory in all respects. Great difiirulty 
would of course be experienced in again altering the accepted 
practical concrete units, but if at any future time a reformation 
should be possible, it would be desiral)le to b(‘ar in mind the 
recommendations made by Oliver Heaviside with regard to their 
rationalization. The British Association ('ummittee defined 
the strength of a magnetic pole by rcdcrence to the mechanical 
stress between it and another equal pole : hence the British 
Association unit magnetic pole is a pole which at a distance of 
one centimetre attracts or repels another equal pole with a force 
of one dyne. This, we have seen, is an impcrlect definition, 
because it omits all reference to the permeability of the medium 
in which the experiment tak(‘s place ; but it is also unsatisfactory 
as a starting-point fur a system of units for another reason. 
The important (piantity in connexion with polar magnets is not 
a mechanical stress between the free poles of different magnets, 
but the magnetic flux emanating from, or associating with, them. 
From a technical point of view this latter quality is far more 
important than the mechanical stress la tween the magnetic 
poles, because we mostly employ magnets to create induced 
electromotive force, and the quantity we are then mostly 
concerned with is the magnetic flux proceeding from the poles. 
Hence the most natural definition of a unit magnet pole is that 
pole from which proceeds a total magnetic flux of one unit. The 
definition of one unit of magnetic flux must then be that flux 
which, when inserted into or withdrawn from a conducting 
circuit of one turn having unit area and unit conductivity, 
creates in itTaflow or circulation of one unit of electric quantity. 
The definition of a unit magnetic pole ought, therefore, to havt; 
been approachefl froqa,.Ae definition of a unit of electric quantity. 

Oiv the e.G.S. or* British Association system, if a magnetic fila- 
ment has a pol« strength m— that is to sav. it it has a magnetization 
I, and a se<ttion 5, such that Is equals ni — then it can be shown 
that the total, flux'emanating from the pole is 4TW. j'he factor 4ir, 
in consoqiic>nce,Df. ‘this definition, makes its appearance in many 
practically iTOtportant expressions. For instance, in the well-known 
magnetic Equation 'connecting the vector values of magnetization 
1 . magnetic force H and magnetic flux density li, where we have 
the eejuation 

B-H-f47rl, 

the apix arance quantity 4Tr disguises the real physical meaning 
pf the equation. 

I The true rtmn dv for this dilficultv has been suggested by Heaviside 
to be tlic substitution oirational iorirrational formulae and definitions 
‘ He proposes *to resUite the definition of a unit magnetic 

* pole in such a manner as to remove this constant 47r 

tJ * frequently employed equations. His start- 

M tUm ing-point is a new definition according to which a unit 
^ * magnetic pole is said to have a strength of m units if 
it attracts or rends another equal pole placed at a distance oi 
d centimetres \fith a force of dynes. It follows from this 

definition, that a rational unit magnetic pole is weaker or smallci 
than the irrational or British Association unit pole in the ratio of 


to I, or ■2K205 to I. The magnetic force due to a rational 
pole ol strength m at a distance of d centimetres being units, 

if we suppose a magnetic filament having a pole of strength m in 
rational units to have a smaller sphere ol radius r described round 
its pole, the magnetic force on llie surface of this sphere is nifj\irr^ 
units, and this is therefore also tlie numerical value of the flux 
density. Hence the total magnetic flux through the surface ol 
the sphere is 

4Ty® X units in units ; 

and therefore the number winch denotes the total magnetic flus 
coming out of the pole of strength m in rational units is also ni. 

'riie Heaviside system thus gives us an obvious and natural 
definition of a unit magyietic pole, namely, that it is a pole through 
which proceeds the unit of magnetic fluN. It follows, therefore, 
that it tile intensity of magnetization of the magnetic filament is 
1 and tile section is s, the total flux traversing the centre of the 
magnet is I s‘ units ; and that il the tilamciil is an endless or jiolcle.ss 
iron filament magnetized uniformly by a resultant exterqal magiielK 
lorce H, the flux density will be expressed 111 rational units by the 
equation R-l -i H. 'J'he physical meaning of this equation is that 
the flux per square centimetre in the iron is simply obtained by 
adding logetlier the flux per square centimetre, il the iron is sup])«}sed 
to be removi'd, and the magnetization of thr iron at that place 
On the rational system, sinet* the unit pole strength has been 
decr<*ased in the ratio of I to 1/ ^4^, or oi 3*5441 to t, when compared 
witli the nxagnitude of the present irrational unit pole, and since 
the uEit ol magnetic flux is the total flux proceeding from a magnetic 
pole, it follows (hat Heaviside's unit of magnetic flux is larger than 
tile (' G S unit ol magnetic flux in the ratio ol 3*5441 to t. 

It will Ih' sei'U, therefore, that the Heaviside rational units arc 
all incomiTU’dsurable with tlie practical units Tliis is a great 
barrier to their adoption in practice, because it is impossible to 
discard all the existing resistance coils, ammeters, voltmeters, •‘tc., 
and (‘(jiially mqiossible to recalibrate or readjust them to read in 
HeaviskU* units. A suggestion has been made, in mochlicatioii ol 
the Heaviside system, which would provide a system of lational 
jnactical unils not impossible ol adoption. Jt has been pointed out 
by ), A. Fleming that il in jdace of the ampere, ohm, watt, joule, 
farad and coulomb, we employ the dekamjiere, dekohm, the 
di*kawatt, the dekajoule, the clekafarad and the dekacoulomb, we 
have a system of practical unit:; such that measurements made in 
these units are equal to measurements matle in Heaviside rational 
units w'heii multiplied by some power of 47r, Moreover, he has shown 
that this power of 4ir, m the case of most units, varies inversely 
as the power under which /x appears in the complete dimensional 
expression loi the cjuantity in electromagnetic measurenu’nl 
Thus a current measured in Heaviside rational units is nuniencally 
equal to (.jir)^ times the same currenl measured in dekamperes, and 
in the electromagnetic dimensional expression for current, namely, 
liM^T fx apjiears as fx K If, then, we consider tlie per- 

meability ol the etjier to be numerically 47r instead of unity, the 
measurement ol a current in dekamperes will be a number winch is 
the same as that given bv reckoning in Heaviside rational units, 
in this way a .system of Rational Practical Units (K.J*. Units) might 


be constructed as follows • — 

The K.P. Unit of Magnetic Force ^tt 

X 

tlie r.G S. Unit. 

,, Magnetic Polarity 

X 

,, ,, 

,, ., Magnetic I'lux 

= 

1 

,, Magnetomotive Force 


1 

,, Klectric Currenl 


1 

Electric Quantity 



Electromotive horce 


10** 

,. ,, Resistance 


io« 

,, ,, Inductance 


Io 9 

Power 


10® 

Work 

--r 

10® 

Capacity 


io“® ,, 


All excejit the unit of magnetic force and magnetic polarity 
are commensurable with the corresponding C.G.S. units, and in 
multiples which form a convenient practical system. 

Kven the rational systems already mentioned do not entirely 
fulfil the ideal ol a system of physical units. 7 ’here are certain 
constants of nature which are fundamental, invariable, and, as far 
as we know, of the same magnitude in all parts of the universe. 
One of these is the of the atom, say of hydrogen. Another 
is Uie length of a wave of light of particular refrangibility emitted 
by some atom, say one of the two yellow lines in the spectrum 
of sodium or one of the hydrogen lines. Also a time is fixed by 
the velocity of light in space which is according to the best 
measurement very close to 3 x 10^^* cms. per sec. Another 
natural unit is the so-called constant oj gravitation, or the force 
in dynes due to the attraction of two spherical masses each ol 
I gramme with centres at a distance of i cm. Very approximately 
this is equal to 648 x dynes. Another natural elcctrii al 
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unit of great importance is the electric charge represented by 
I electron (see Electricity). This according to the latest 
determination is nearly 3 4 x electrostatic units of quantity 
on the e.G.S. system. Hence^ 2930 million electrons are equal to 
I E.S. unit of quantity on the C.G.S. system, and the quantity 
called T coulomb is equal to 879 x 10^^ electrons. In round 
numbers 9 10’® electrons make i coulomb. The electron is 

nature’s unit of electricity and is the charge carried by i hydrogen 
ion in electrolysis (see Condiution, Electric, § Liquids). Ac- 
cordingly a truly natural system of physical units would be one 
which was based upon the electron, or a multiple of it, as a unit 
of electric quantity, the velocity of light or fraction of it as a 
unit of velocity, and the mass of an atom of hydrogen or multiple 
of it as a unit of mass. An approximation to such a natural 
-ystem of electric units will be lound discussed in chap. 17 (»f a 
book on The Electron Theory, by E. E, Fournier d’Albc (London, 
J90O), to which the reader is referred. 

See J. Clerk Maxwell, Treati^^e on FAectruity and Map^netism, 
vt)]. li. chap. X (3rd cd., Oxford, i8y.») ; E. K, M, Mascarl and J. 
]<nd>ert, Tr(‘nti<',c on Eledncitv and Magnetism, translation by 
K. Atkinson, vol i chap. xi. (London, 1H83) ; J. 1). Everett, Illustra- 
tions of the C.G.S System of Units (Lotnlon, 1801 ) ; Magnus Maclean, 
Physical Units (London, i8o()) ; Ideeming Jeiikin, Reports on 
Eleitrical Standards ([.onCiow, 1873); Reports of the Hritish Associa- 
tion ('ommittee on Electrical Units from i8()2 to ]>resent date ; 
J. A. Fleming. A Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory and Testing- 
Room (2 vols,, London, 1901); Lord Rayleigh, CoUccied Scientific 
Pafn'r^, vol. li. (1881-87) ! Grey, Absolute Measurements in 
Elcdricity and Magnetism, vol. ii part ii. chap. ix. p. 130 (London, 
1893); Oliver Heaviside, Electr>anngnctu Theory, 1. no (London, 
i8(h); Sir A. W. Rucker. “On the Suppressed Dimensions 
of Physical t}^i^^^titie.s,’' Proc. Phys. Soc. Land. (1888), 10, 37 ; 
W. Williams, '' On the Relation of tho Dimensions of Physical 
(.kiantities to Directions in Siiace,” Proc. Phvs. Sor. Lo«r/. (1802), 
IT, 237; U. Fessenden, On the Nature of the Electric and 
Magnetic Quantities,” Physical Review (lanuarv tqoo). 

(J. A. F.) 

UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, a religious body organized in 
the United States, and represented chiefly by parishe.s and 
churches in that country and in Canada, While the distribution 
ot the denomination extends to every state in the Union, the 
greater number of organi/ations and members are found in New 
England and New York. 

A distinction should be noted between Univcr.salism and the 
Universalist denomination. Universalism is found very early 
in the history of the Christian Church— -apparently from the 
beginning. It was certainly held and taught by several of 
the greatest of the Apostolic and Church fathers : as Clement 
of Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, Origen and probably by 
Chrysostom and Jerome. It was taught in a majority of the 
Christian Schools of the second and third centuries ; at Alex- 
andria, at Antioch, at Edes.sa and at Nisibis.^ But tho Univer- 
salist denomination is of modern origin and confined mostly 
to the American continent. It dales from the arrival in Good 
Luck, N.J., of the Rev. John Murray (1741-1815),^ of London, 
in vSeptember 1770; although there were some preachers of the 
doctrine in the country before Mr Murray came. He preached 
in various places in New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts, and societies sprang up as the result of his 
ministry in all these states. His first regular settlement was 
in Gloucester, Mass., in 1774, whence in 1793 he removed to 
Boston, which from that time forth became the headquarters 

^ See Dr Edward Beecher’s History of Opinions on the Scriptural 
Doctrine of Retribution (New York, 1878), and Hosea Ballou 2nd's 
Ancient History of Umversahsm (Boston, 1829). 

* A Wesleyan, then a follower of Whitefield, Murray became a 
Universalist after reading the tract on Union {1759) written by 
James Belly (1720-1778), minister of a Universalist congregation in 
London. Murray was a chaplain in a Rhode island brigade during 
the War for American Independence, and afnend of General Nathanael 
Greene. His IJniversalism was Calvinistic in it.s tone, arguing Ironi 
a universal election to a universal redemption — Ballou first openly 
broke witli Calvinism. Murray’s parish in Gloucester through him 
brought successful suit for the recovery of property appropriated 
for the use of the original (Congregational) parish, and thus gained 
the first legal recognition granted in New England to a Universalist 
society. S(‘e the Autobiography (Boston, 181O) edited by his wife, 
Judith Sargent Murray (1751-1820), 
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of the denomination. A contemporary of Murray in his later 
years was Hosea Ballou also of Boston, who soon became 
the recognized leader of the movement, and for half a century 
was its most honoured and influential name. During his 
ministry the sect developed from twenty or thirty churches to 
five hundred, with a distribution over the eastern and middle 
states. In the period of Mr Ballou’s domination little attention 
was paid to organization. It was the period of the propagation 
of the doctrine and of the controversies to which that gave rbe. 
But about i860 began an agitation for a more coherent organiza- 
tion, and a polity better suited to unity and progress than the 
spontaneous Congregationalism that had developed during the 
(arlier period. The result of that agitation was the adoption, 
al the Centennial Convention in 1870, of a somewhat elaborate 
plan of organization, and a manual ot administration under 
which the denomination has since been conducted. 

The plan of organization of the Universalist body follows, 
with necessary modifications, the scheme of the civil organiza- 
tion of the national government. While the local parish is 
the unit, the states are organized as independent federations, 
and combined into a national congress or convention. Tlie 
parishes within the territory of a state arc organized into a 
slate convention ; representatives, duly elected by the several 
state conventions, con.stitute the General Convention, which 
is the supreme legislative authority of the denomination. The 
state conventions meet annually ; the General Convention 
once in tw-o years. In the interval of sessions a Board of Trustees, 
consisting of eleven members, of whom the secretary, tlic chief 
administrative officer of the Convention, is one, administer the 
affairs of the denomination, except those concerns “ reserved 
to the states and the people.” 

Doctrine.— Tho historic symbol of the denomination remains 
the Winchester Profession, adopted at the meeting of the 
General Convention— then a spontaneous yearly gathering of 
Universalist s, without ecclesiastical authority— in Winchester, 
N.IL, in Sept. 1803. It consists of three brief articles, as 
follows : — 

.\rliclr 1. — \Vf believe that the Holy Scriptiire.s of the Old and 
New Testaments contain a revelation of the character of God and 
ot the diitv, interest aiul final destination of mankind. 

Article 11. — We believe that there is one God, whose nature is 
Love, revi'aled in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, 
who will finally restore the w-hole family of mankind to holiness and 
happiness. 

Article lU.- We believe tliat holiness and true happiness are 
inseparably connected, and that believers ouglit to be careful to 
maintain ordc'r and practise good works ; for these things are good 
and profitable unto men * 

At the session of the General Convention in Boston in October 
1900, a still briefer “ Statement of Essential Principles ” was 
adopted and made the condition of fellowship, in the following 
tetTns : — 

T. The Universal Fatherhood of God ; 2. tho Spiritual authority 
and leadershi]) of His Son, Jesus Christ ; the trustivorthiness 
of the Bible as containing a revelation from God ; 4. the certaiiity ot 
ju.st retribution for sin ; 3. the final harmony of all souls with God, 

IJniversalism, shortly described, is the belief that what 
ought to be will be. In a sane and beneficent universe the 
primacy belongs to Truth, Right, Love. These arc the supreme 
pow’crs. 'Fhc logic of this conception of the natural and moral 
order is imperious. It compels the conclusion that, although 
we sec not yet all things put under the sw^ay of the Prince of 
Peace, we see the Divine plan set forth in Him, and cannot 
doubt the consummation which He embodies and predicts. 
Univcrsalists are those members of the Christian family in 
whom this thought has become predominant. The idea that 
there is a Divine order, and that it contemplat(‘S the final 
triumph of Good over Evil, in human society as a whole and in 
the history of each individual, has taken possession of them. 
Hence they arc Univcrsalists. 

® Certain Universalists objected to the last clause of Article IT. 
as implying a universal fall in Adam’s .sin ; and others objected to 
the material and utilitarian construction which might be put on tho 
last clause of Article 111. 
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'I’he Universalist Church embraces but a fraction of those who 
hold the Universalist belief. The literature oi religion, the 
testimony of common knowledge, the drift of theological 
thinking, equally with the results of expert investigation, con- 
firm this conclusion. But the denomination holds aloft the 
banner, conducts the campaign of education and organization, 
and represents in the religious world the principle, that the best 
possible outcome is to be expected to the human experiment. 

M Some idea of the work carried on by the denomina- 
tion may be derived from the extent and variety of jts organized 
forces. There were in 1907 about 1000 parishes on its roll ; 
and these, with large numbers of families not included in 
parishes, were organized into 41 state and provincial conven- 
tions ; into a National Young People’s Christian Union of 
over 600 local societies, with a membership of 10,000 ; into one 
National Women’s Missionary Association and several state 
societies ; and into one General Convention, with its Board of 
'lYustees, Secretary, Superintendent, and Committees on Mis- 
sions, Kduealion, Investments, Ways and Means and Fellowship. 

a. 'fho Home Missionary ^vork devolv'^es in the first instance on 
the several State U.onvcntions. which have a Board and local secre- 
taries and suponnlendcnth charged with this particular hiismess in 
their several territoricB. In the next place, the Home Missionaiy 
work in new fields and where the local organization is weak, is in 
charge of the T^oard of Trustees of the General ('on vention. 'J'hev 
employ a Southern Missionary and a General Superintendent, and 
appoint and aid in niaiiitaining supt'rmtendfnts and missionaries 
111 the newer states and tiirritories as the North-Western Super- 
intendent. the California Superintendent. Ac. 

h Foreign Missions. In T007 the Universalist denomination had 
for about fifteen years maintained a mission in Japan, where live 
American and hve native missionaries were regularly employed, 
with teuchiu's and hel])('rs ol varying number, s. 'J'he parent church 
of this mission is esUliIislic d iii J okyo, and plantings have been 
made at eight or nine ol her points tliroughoul 1 he empn’<\ A Girls’ 
Home is maintained in Tokyo, and a considerable work in leaching 
and training is conducted under the auspices of the Mission in uni- 
ver.sili(‘s and other schools elsewhere. A mission under the auspices 
ot the Universalist General ('onvcnlion is also maintained at 
Columbia, ITovitrv ot Camagiiey, f^uba, 

i. 'I’he educational interests and activities ot tlu' di ‘nomination 
are expressed m lour colleges, established by the Fniv<*rsalists — 
Tufts Colk‘ge {1852), at Medford, Ma.s.sachusetts , Lombard College 
(1855 ; oiiened in 1S32 as Illinois Liberal In.slitute), at Cralesburg, 
llluiois ; St l^awrence University (1850), at Canton, New 'Vork; 
and Biichtel College (1872), at Akron, Ohio; three theological 
schools, connected with the first three colleges just named and 
founded re.spectivelv in iHt.o, t88t and 1858; and three academies. 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts. (Joddard Seminary. 
Barre, Vc'rmonl, and Westbrook Seminary, Portlanfl, Maine ; and 
a publishing house in Boston with a branch in Chicago is one ol 
the denomination’s chief agencies for the spread of the knowledge of 
what it holds to be IJu- truth. 

d. The Chapin Home in New York, the Church of the Messiah 
Home in Philadelpliia, the Washbunie Home in Minncajiuli-s and 
tlih Bethany Home in Boston are examples of the benevolent 
and charitable work in whicli Ihi* Univcrsali.sl body is interested and 
enlisted.* • , 

As stated above, fhe Universalist denomination embraces about 
1000 chUrohoi, Miith c.ongregations numbering about 200.000 persons ; 
a membership-^ communicants reportc-d in looh as 55.8.D ; a 
membershto in Sunday ‘echools of 52.5 0; and chur*li property 
valuiM at ^ 10, 308,1 00-39. 

BibliograPhV. — The Universalist Quarterly 7?rTucw (Boston, 184^- 
01) ; T. Wbiftemorti Modern History of Vnivermltsm {Boston. 
1830) ; Eddy, Umversalism tn America (2 vols., 1884) ; 

J.;G. Adamic, Noiable Years (Boston, 1882) ; Abel €. Thomas, 
A CetUury, df Umversalism (Philadelphia, 1870); J. W. Hanson, 
X'^nioersalism in the First Five Hundred Years of the Christian Church 
(Boston and Chicago, 1002) ; T. B Thayer. Origin and HtsUiry of 
the Doctrine -of. Endless Vunishment (Boston, 1883). tracing the 
doctrine directly to heathen sources ; T. B. Thayer, The Theology 
Umversalism {fidston, i8t>2) ; 1. M Atwood (edr), The Latest 
ord of Universalism, Essays by Thirteen Representative Cltrgvtnen 
j(Bo.ston, i88t)) ; Mnnuahof Faith and Duty, a set of eleven volumes 
by different writers, tr^ting of the chief doctrines, inbtituttons and 
probleiUfi of religion in the modern era ; Orello Cone, The Gospel 
and Earliest Interpretations (New York, 1898) ; and biographies 
of John Murray, llosea Ballou, Edwin H. Chapin, Thomas J. Sawyer, 
Alonzo Ames Miner, James Henry Tuttle, dec, (i. M. A.) 

UNIVERSAL LANGUAGES. The inconvenicncx;s resulting 
from the diversity of languages have been felt since the dawn 
of civilization. Even the most gifted linguist cannot master 


more than a comparatively small number of languages , and 
ha.s to rely more or less on interpreters in his intercourse with 
speakers of foreign languages. 

Advancing civilization brought with it a partial remedy at 
different periods and in different parts of the world by the spread 
of such languages a.s Assyrian, Greek, Latin, Arabic, English 
over a wide area as the accompaniment of political supremacy, 
or as a vehicle of culture. Even when Latin split up into the 
Komance languages^ and ceased to be a living language itself, 
it still survived as the common learned language of Europe 
both in speech and writing (see Latin Languagk and Classics), 
till the rapid development of modern science and modern thought 
and the rapidly increasing complexity of modern life outstripped 
the limited range of a language never suited for international 
use. 

Meanwhile the growth of the spirit of nationality has largely 
increased the number of literary languages. Russian men of 
science are no longer content to rec^ird their discoveries in 
French or German. The English student of science or philo- 
sophy has to leave unread many important works wTitten in 
the more remote ICuropean languages, or make their acquaint- 
ance through an often inaccurate translation — perhaps in a 
language of which he is only imperfectly master. 

The question of the adoption of a common language becomes, 
therefore, more and more pressing. 

The most obvious solution of the problem would be the 
adoption of .some one existing language as a means of inter- 
national communication. But which ? To revive the inter- 
national use of Latin is out of the question. If it is to be a 
dead language, post-classical Greek would afford a more flexible 
— and perhaps an easier — means of expression. If we dismiss 
dead languages as impracticable, the choice of a living language 
raise.s new difficulties. To exalt English, or French, or Spanish 
to the rank of a world-language would give its native speakers 
such an advantage over the other nationalities that it has bn-n 
seriou.sly proposed to disarm international jealousy by selecting 
such a language as Norwegian, which is spoken by a small 
community and is at the same time comparatively simple in 
structure. 

But oven if agreement were possible, we are still met by the 
difficulty that to the average human being it is practically 
impossible to acquire anything like an easy, thorough command 
of any foreign language. No natural language is really easy. 
In fact, we may go further and say that all languages arc 
equally difficult (see H. Sweet, Practiced. Study of Languages, 
p. 6t)) ; altliough .some are made more difficult than they need 
be by the way in which they arc written— by the crabbedness of 
their alphabet, or by their unphonetic spelling— -by the want of 
handbooks or theii unpractical character, by the artificiality 
of their literature, and other purely external causes. Norwegian 
is easy to a Swede because it is practically a mere dialect of 
his own language : he knows two-thirds of it already. But 
that does not prove that Norwegian is easy in itself — that it 
would be easy, for instance, to on Oriental. The dialects of 
Chinese are mutually unintelligible, but it takes a Chinaman 
only about six months to learn another dialect, which would 
occupy even a gifted European at least three years to learn 
to speak ; and yet Chinese is, from a European point of view, 
far simpler in structure than Norwegian, or even English. 

Natural languages are difficult because they are imperfect 
expressions of thought : because language is only partly rational. 
The greatest difficulty of a language is the vocabulary ; and 
the foundation of the vocabula^ of all languages is practically 
arbitrary : there is no connexion between sound and mean- 
ing except in a few isolated words. And even that part of a 
language which can be brought more or less under general 
rules is full of irregularities and exceptions, ambiguities and 
redundancies of expression, and superfluous or irrational 
distinctions such as those of grammatical gender, so that 
when we have learnt one sentence we can never be sure that 
it will serve as a pattern for another. 

These considerations suggest a further step towards the 
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attainment ol a common language : to rationalize and make 
regular some existing language. Even il we agreed to adopt 
an existing language unaltered in itself, we should certainly 
get rid of its external difficulties : neither English nor French 
could become world-languages till they had got rid of their 
unphonetic spelling. Hut from this it would be a natural 
step to eliminate such grammatical difficulties as those of 
shall and will in English. If this were once agreed on, why 
not go a step further and get rid of all grammatical irregularities, 
making, for instance, better men into gooder mans, saw, seen 
into seed, and so on ? The vocabulary would offer little obstacle 
to a parallel simplification. The self-evident method would be 
to select certain words as the foundation : to use them as 
root-words from which all the other words could be formed 
by derivation and composition. The inconvenient length ol 
many of the words so formed would tl\cn smuggest reducing 
the root-words to a monosyllabic form, witli such modiftcMions 
as would be required to prevent confusions of form or meaning, 
or to make their pronunciation easier. 

It is on these principles that the well-known Volapuk (q.v,) 
is constructed (i88o)-~the first artificial language that achieved 
a certain measure of success. But its roots are so disguised 
by arbitrary alterations that the English basis is not generally 
easy to recognize. 

Volapuk is mainly an adapted (borrowed) or a-postenori 
language, as opposed to an original or a-priori one, although 
it belongs partly to the latter class as well. Its vocabulary 
is adapted, but its grammar is, to a great extent, original. 

On the ruins of Volapuk there rose Esperanto (q.v,), which 
by iqoy had become the most widely known and used of its 
numerous competitors. In its grammar Esperanto is partly 
original, parti)' borrowed. Its vocabulary is not based ex- i 
clusively on that of any one langmige, but is select(d from 
the chief European languages— including J.atm and Greek — 
the words being generally unaltered except in spelling. The 
extensive use made of word-composition and of derivative 
prefixes and suffixes enables the. author to reduce the number 
of his root-words to between two and three thousand. This 
does not include international literary, scientific and technical 
words such as professor, telegraph, which art* not translated 
into Esperanto compounds or derivatives, but are simply in- 
corporated into the language with the minimum of change. 

The most formidable rival of Esp(!ranto is unquestionably 
Idiom Neutral (iyo2). It is the collective work of the Akademi 
internasional de lingu universal, its real autlior being the director 
of the Akademi, M. Rosenberger, of St Petersburg. This 
academy was originally instituted b}' the two international 
Volapuk congresses in 18*87 and i88q : it now numbers among 
its members not only many former adherents of the defunct 
Volapuk, but also many cx-Esperantists. The most marked 
feature of Idiom Neutral is that its vocabulary is definitely and 
consistently based on the principle of the maximum of inter- 
nationality for the roots. A systematic examination of the 
vocabularies of the seven chief European languages — English, 
French, German, ^Spanish, Italian, Russian, Latin— showed 
that the number of international roots and words was much 
greater than had been supposed. There are many, such as 
apetit and in, “ three,” which occur in all seven ; and it is only 
occasionally that it lias been found necessary to adopt a word 
or root which occurs in less than four of them. The result is 
tliat instead of the unpleasant mixture of Romance elements 
with words taken arbitrarily from English and German which 
makes a great part of the vocabulary of Esperanto unintelligible 
to learners who know only one language, Idiom Neutral offers 
a vocabulary which is practically Romance-Latin. Thus the 
Idiom Neutral omit, “ bird,” and diurn, “ day,” are almost 
selt-interpreting even apart from any context, while the 
Esperanto bird and tag are unintelligible except to those who 
know English and German ; and as the former is pronounced 
in Esperanto approximately as English heard, it is only intelli- 
gible to English speakers when written, not when spoken. In 
its grammar Idiom Neutral is almost entirely a-posteriori on a 


Romance basis, generally following French, sometimes in a 
somewhat slavish and unintelligent fashion, as in the use of 
eske as an interrogative particle, and of UpLu as the mark of 
the superlative, although there is no definite article in Idiom 
Neutral. On the whole, there can be no doubt that Idiom 
Neutral is the simplest language that has yet been devised, 
and the most easily understood by any educated European ; 
those who lake several days to learn to read Esperanto find 
that they can read Idiom Neutral in as many minutes. Com- 
pare the following extract from a letter written by a Norwegian 
doctor to a colleague in Russia with the specimens given under 
the headings Volapuk and Esperanto 

Idiom Neutral es usabl no sole pro skribasion, ma et pro perlasion ; 
sikauscj in kongres ackuant internasional de medisimsti im av intension 
usar iht idiom pro mie raport di maladitet " lupus," e mi esper esar 
komprended per omni medisimsti present. 

But the construction of such languages is by no means so 
easy as would at first sight appear. All a-posteriori systems 
arc liable to various defects, the inevitable result of the con- 
flict between their old and new elements, and the difficulties 
and embarrassments of an arbitrary selection. Thus Idiom 
Neutral, w'hich ought to be the most perfect of these attempts, 
admits homonyms (kar~'' carriage ” and “ dear,” adj.), alter- 
native forms such as sieniik and sieniifik, and ambiguities 
such as plosoii, which is both an abstract noun and the plural 
of iUosof, “ philosopher.” Esperanto is better constructed in 
this respect ; but it often only avoid.s confusion by arbitrary 
alteration of its words. 

Another difficulty is that of national associations. No one 
like.s to have his own language travestied. Thus Esperanto, 
which looks like bad Italian, is on that account less popular 
among the speakers of Romance languages (except in France) 
than elsewhere. It is a significant fact that none of the inventors 
of these languages base them on their native speech. 

And then, these languages are not international after allw 
A really international language ought to be as acceptable to 
speakers of Arabic, Chinese or Japanese as to a European. 
Even from a European point of view they are not wholly 
international. 

And they are not independent languages : they are only 
parasites — sickly parasites — on other languages. Their vocabu- 
laries are liable to incessant change and addition ; and the 
meanings of their words are liable to be misunderstood in different 
ways by speakers of different languages. It is no answer to 
say that they are only auxiliary languages, which arc not in- 
tended to supplant the national languages ; for every artificial 
Iangu;tg(‘ must, at first at least, content itself with this role. 

It is evident that the a-priori is the only basis which is really 
international, neutral and independent. And it is a significant 
fact l^bat the earlier attempts were all a-priori. But all these 
attempts — beginning with Dalgamo’s Ars signorum (1661) 
and Wilkins’ well-known Real Character (1668) — have been 
failures. They were failures because the ground was not 
sufficiently prepared. A great port of Wilkins’ folio is taken 
up with attempts to lay the necessary foundations. He saw — 
what none of hi.s .successors has yet seen — the necessity of a 
knowledge of the formation of sounds and the principles of 
their representation ; and his sketch of phonetics is still valu- 
able. His classification of the ideas expressed by language is an 
attempt to do what was afterwards done by Linnaeus and his 
successors and by Roget in the Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases. 

Wilkins was only a dilettante, because the greater part 
of science was then only in the dilettante stage. We have a 
right now to demand that our universal language shall be the 
work, not of dilettantes, but of experts ; that is, of trained 
philologists. 

Now that the ground has been prepared— now that the 
principles of linguistic science are the common property of 
the educated world, and the chief languages of the earth have 
been made accessible, and whole families of languages have 
1 been included in comparative grammars and dictionaries — we 
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have a right to ask that no one shall henceforth come before the 
public as the inventor of a new language till he has made him- 
self acquainted witl^ those branches of the science of language 
which form the natural foundation for such a work. 

The first .'•tep in constructing an artificial language is to 
settle what sounds it is to contain. The answer, of course, is : 
the easiest. To the man in the street the only easy sounds are 
those of his own language. The question, which sounds are 
easiest in themselves, can only be settled by means of general 
practical phonetics, which often leads to conclusions directly 
contradicting popular prejudices. Then comes the question, 
how these sounds are to be written. It would be an easy 
matter to re-write Esperanto in the alphabet, say, of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association, instead of its present antiquated 
and unpra('ti(‘al orthography; but the mere fact that the authorol 
Esperanto did not take the trouble to make himself acquainted 
with the principles of phonetics and sound-representation befon* 
attacking so stupendous a problem makes us sceptical of his 
compel en('e for tlie rest of his task. 

'rhe grammar of tlu‘ new' language must not bi* a mere imita- 
tion of that ot Latin or an ordinary modern European language : 
it must be based on first principles. 'I’lie inventor, after care- 
fully considering the grammatical structure of languages of 
different tyi)(‘s, must not only pick out what is best in each, but 
must consider whether lu* cannot do still better. 

As regards the vocabulary, we are told that the inventor 
of Esperanto in his first attempts to construct a new language 
began with lorming his roots by arbitrary combinations of 
letters, but failed to arrive at any satisfactory result in this 
way. It is, in lact, impossible to construct words arbitrarily ; 
the attempt to flo so inevitably results in distorted remin- ] 
iscenees of words already familiar to the experimenter, d'here 
are only two ways in which it is possible to construct an 
a-priori vocabulary : the schematic and the symbolic. The 
systems of Dalgarno and Wilkins belong to the former class. 
Wilkins’s vocabulary is founded on a classification ol all ideas 
under 40 categories, each expressed by the (’ombination of a 
consonant and a vowel in a certain arbitrary (partly alphabetic) 
order. 'I’hus de signifies “element,” from which is formed the 
first subdivision deb. “ fire,” from which, again, is formed 
the further subdivision deba. “ flame,” The objections to this 
method are that there is no direct connexion between the words 
and their meanings, and that it involves not only knowing 
by heart the endless categories, and subdivisions of these, on 
which it is founded, but also their order and number— a task 
beyond any human memory. Even if it were not, no one 
would care to learn a classification which tlu; advance of know- 
ledge might render obsolete in a few years — together with the 
language itself.’ 

The sym^)olic method, on the other hand, aims at establishing 
a direct association. between the word and the idea it expresses, 
as is already case, to some extent, in existing languages. 
Thus we have\,imit«^vc words such as cuckoo, interjectional 
words, ^h as hush, and specially symbolic or gesture-words, 
such as thou, me, mother. 

The difficulty in jcarrying out the symbolic principle is that 
the assodatioqg are few and often vague. Hut the material 
is- sufficieiH/ ^ handled in a practical spirit. However far 
removed h-om theoretical perfection the result might be, it 
would have at least two advantages: — (i) There would be 
none of that waste of material which is common to all natural 
languages and those artificial ones which are founded on them. 
(2) This would Result in a brevity far exceeding that of the 
I opposite type of language. 

A well constructed a-priori language would, indeed, have 
many uses far transcending those of a rough-and-ready language 
of the Esperanto type. It would be more than a mere auxiliary 
language. It would be useful not only as a means of inter- 
national communication, but as a means of expression superior 
in most respects to the native language : as an aid, not a 
hindrance, to aocurate thought and scientific exactitude. It 
would repel by iiinnnfamiliarity. It would have to be learnt ; 


and it would not be learnt without effort, for its use would imply 
accurate thought and emancipation from the associations of 
the native language. But the difficulties would be impartially 
distributed : the new language would not necessarily be more 
difficult for the speakers of one language than for those of 
another. 

The obstacles to the construction and adoption of an a-priori 
language arc many ; and meanwhile the need is pressing. So 
it is possible that the problem may be partially solved in the 
near future by the provisional adoption of an adapted language. 
Although such a language would not be very acceptable to 
non-European nations, it would still be easier to them than 
any ICuropean language. But whatever language may be 
adopted, it must be. imposed by a competent tribunal, which, 
as in all analogous cases, will refuse to consider any scheme 
which has not been worked out by experts — that is, by scientific 
linguists. (H. Sw.) 

UNIVERSITIES.^ 'I'he medieval Latin term universitas 
(from which the English word “ university ” is derived) was 
originally employed to denote any community or corporation 
regarded under its collective aspect. When used in its modern 
sense, as denoting a body devoted to learning and education, 
it required the addition of other words in order to complete 
the definition - the most frequent form of expression being 
“ universitas magistrorum et scholarium ” (or “ discipulorum ”). 
In the course of time, probably towards the latter part of the 
14th century, the term began to be used by itself, with the ex- 
clusive meaning of a community of teachers and scholars whos(' 
corporate e.xistence had been recognized and sanctioned by civil 
or ecclesiastical authority or by both. Hut the more ancient 
and customary designation of such communities in medieval 
times (regarded as places of instruction) wa.s “ studium” (and 
subsequently “studium generale ”), a term implying a centre 
of instruction for all.- The expressions “universitas studii ” 
and “ universitatis collegium ” arc also occasionally to be met 
with in official documents. 

It is necessary, however, to bear in mind, on the one hand, 
that a university often had a vigorous virtual existi-nce long 
before it obtained that legal recognition which entitled it, 
technically, to take rank as a “studium generale,” and, on the 
other hand, that hostels, halls and college's, together with com- 
])lctc courses in all the recognized branches of learning, were by 
no means necessarily involved in the earliest conception ol a 
university. 'I'he university, in its earliest stage oi development, 
appears to have been simply a si’holastic gild— a spontaneous 
combination, that is to say, of teachers or scholars, or of both 
combined, and formed probably on the analogy of the trades 
gilds, and the gilds of aliens in foreign cities, which, in the course 
of the 13th and 14th centuries, are to be found springing up in 
most of the great European centres. The design of these 
organizations, m the first instance, was little more than that of 
securing mutual protection— for the craftsman, in the pursuit 
of his special calling ; for the alien, as lacking the rights and 
privileges inherited by the citizen. And so the university, 
composed as it was to a great extent of students from foreign 
countries, was a combination formed for the protection of its 
members from the extortion of the townsmen and the 
other annoyances incident in medieval times to residence in 
a foreign state. It was a first stage of development in connexion 
with these primary organizations, when the chancellor of the 
cathedral, or some other authority, began, as we shall shortly 
see, to accord to other masters permission to open other schools 
than the cathedral school in the neighbourhood of his church ; 
a further stage was reached when a licence to leach — granted 
only after a formal examination— empowered a master to carry 
on iiis vocation at any similar centre that cither already existed 
or might afterwards be formed throughout Europe—^ facultas 

1 It IS the design of the present article to exhibit tho universities 
in their general historical development ; more detailed information 
respecting the present condition of each will Ixi found in the separate 
articles under topographical headings. 

* Denifle, Die Umversitdten des Mittelalters, i. 1-29. 
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ubique docendi.” It was a still further development when it 
began to be recognized that, without a licence from either 
pope, emperor or king, no “ studium generale ” could be formed 
possessing this right of conferring degrees, which originally 
meant nothing more than licences to teach. 

In the north of Europe such licences were granted by the 
Chancellor Scholasticus, or some other officer of a cathedral 
Meaning church ; in the south it is probable that the gilds of 
of masters (when these came to be formed) were at first 

stadium free to grant their own licences, without any ecclesi- 
generale.** ^stical or other supervision. But in all cases such per- 
missions were of a purely local character. Gradually, however, 
towards the end of the 12th century, a few great schools claimed 
from the excellence of their teaching to be of more than merely 
local importance. Practically a doctor of Paris or Bologna 
would be allowed to teach anywhere ; while those great schools 
began to be known as siudia ^eneraUa, t.e. places resorted to 
by scholars from all parts. Eventually the term came to have 
a more definite and technical signification, rhe emperor 
Frederick II. set the example of attempting to conh'r by an 
authoritative bull upon his new school at Naples the prestige 
which the earlier siudia had acquired by reputation and general 
consent. In 122c) Gregory IX. did tin* same tor Toulouse, and 
in 1233 added to its original privileges a bull by which any 
one who had been admitted to the doctorate or mastership in 
that university .should have th(' right to teach anywhiTe without 
lurther examination. Other siudia ^eneraiia w^ere subsequently 
founded by papal or imperial bulls ; and in 1292 even the oldest 
universities. Paris and Bologna, found it desirable to obtain 
similar bulls from Nicolas IV. From this time the notion begnin 
to prevail among the jurists that the essence ol the siudiwn 
generale was the privilege of conferring the jus uhimnque docendi, 
and that no new studium could acquire that position without a 
papal or imperial bull, by this time, however, there were a few 
siudia generalia {e.g. Oxford) whose position was too well estab- 
lished to be seriously questioned, although they had never 
obtained such a bull ; tlu-se wore held to be siudia generalia ex 
consueiudine, A few Spanish universities founded by royal 
charter were held to be siudia generalia respectu regni. The word 
Or! i„Qf universilas was originally applied only to the scholastic 
mterrn gild (or gilds) within the studium, and was at first not 
**aniver- absolutely ; the phrase was always universilas 
” magisirorum, or scholarium or magt drorum ft schnlarium. 
B>’ the close of the medieval period, however, the distinction ■ 
between the terms studium generale and universilas was more or ; 
less lost sight of, and in Germany e.specially the term universilas ; 
began to be used alone.^ 

In order, however, clearly to understand the conditions under , 
which the earliest universities came into exisUaiee, it is necessary 
to take account, not only of their organization, but also 
History of their Studies, and to recognize the main influences 
learning which, from the 6th to the 12th century, served to 
before the modify both the theory and the practice of education. 
univer- In the former century, the schools of the Roman 
s yera. which had down to that time kept alive the 

traditions of pagan education, had been almost entirely swept 
away by the barbaric invasions, 'fhe latter century marks 
the period when the institutions which supplied their place— the 
episcopal schools attached to llte cathedrals and the monastic 
schools— attained to their highest degree of influence and 
reputali(jn. Between these and the scliools of the empire there 
existed an essential difference, in that the theory of education 
by which they were pervaded was in complete contrast to the 
simply secular theory of the schools of paganism. The cathedral 
school taught oulv what was supposed to be necessary for the 
education of the priest ; the monastic school taught only what 
was supposed to be in harmony with the aims of the monk. 
But between the pagan system and the Christian system by 
which it had been superseded there yet existed something that 
was common to both : the latter, even in the narrow and meagre 
instruction which it imparted, could not altogether dispense 
1 Deriiflo i. 34-39. 


with the ancient text-books, simply because there were no 
others in existence. Certain treatises of Aristotle, of Porphyry, 
of Martianus Capella and of Boetius continued consequently 
to be used and studied ; and in the slender outlines of pagan 
learning thus still kept in view, and in the exposition which they 
neces.sitated, wc recognize the main cause which prevented 
the thought and literature of classic antiquity from falling 
altogether into oblivion. 

Under the rule of the Merovingian dynasty even these scanty 
traditions of learning declined throughout the Frankish 
dominions; but in England the designs of Gregory 
the Great, as carried nut by Theodorus, Bede SLwdtimeof 
Alcuin, resulted in a great revival of education and 
letters. The influence of this revival extended in the"*^"®' 

8th and qth centuries to Frankland, where Charlemagne, advised 
and aided by Alcuin, effected a memorable reformation, which 
included both the monastic and the cathedral schools ; while 
the school attached to the imperial court, known as the Palace 
School, also became a famous centre of learned intercourse and 
instruction. 

But the activity thus generated, and the interest in learning 
which it served for a time to diffuse, well-nigh died out amid 
the anarchy which characterizes the loth century in Latin 
Christendom, and it is at least questionable whether any real 
connexion can be shown to have existed between this earlier 
revival and that remarkable movement in which the university 
ol Paris had its origin. On the whole, however, a clearly traced, 
although imperfectly continuous, .succession of distinguished 
teachers has inclined the majority of those who have studied 
this ol)scure period to conclude that a certain tradition of learn- 
ing, handed down from the famous school over which Alcuin 
presided at the great abbey of St Martin at Tours, continued 
to survive, and i3ecame the nucleus of the teaching in 
which the university took its rise. But, in order esasesof 
adequately to explain tlie remarkable development formatlom 
and novel’ character which that teaching a.ssurned in of first 
the course of the i2lh and 33th centuries, it is neces- 
sary to take account of the opi.Tation of certain more 
general causes to wliich the origin of the ^eat majority of the 
earlier universities may in common unhesitatingly be referred. 
These causes are— (1) the introduction of new subjects of study, 
as embodied in a new or revived literature ; (2) the adoption 
of new methods of teaching which were rendered necessar>^* 
by the new studies ; (3) the growing tendency to organization 
which accompanied the development and consolidation of the 
European nationalities. 

That the earlier universities took their rise to a great extent 
in endeavours to obtain and provide instruction of a kind be- 
yond the range of the monastic and cathedral schools ^ 
ap]?ears to be very generally admitted, but with respect univer^ 
to the origin of the first European university— that of ^ity of 
Salerno in Italy, which l)ecame known as a school of 
medicine as early as the qth century— the circumstances are 
pronounced by a recent investigator to be “ veiled in im- 
penetrable obsrurity.” - One writer derives its origin from an 
independent tradition of classical learning which continued to 
exist in Italy down to the loth century. Another writer^ 
maintains that it had its beginning in the teaching at the famous 
I Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino, where the study of 
medicine was undoubtedly pursued. But the most authori- 
tative researches point to the conclusion that the medical 
system of Salerno was originally an outcome of the Graeco- 
Roman tradition of the old Roman world, and the Arabic 
medicine was not introduced till the highest fame of the Civitas 
Hippocratica was passing away. It may have been influenced 
by the late survival of the Greek language in southern Italy, 
though this cannot be proved. In the first half of the 9th 
century the emperor at Constantinople sent to the Caliph 

2 Rashdall, Universities of Europe tn the Middle Ages, i. 76, 

® De Renzi, Storia Documentata della Scuola Medica dt Salerno 
(cd. 1857), p. 145. 

* Puccinotti, Storia della Medictna, i. 317-26. 
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Mamoun at Bagdad a ( onsiderable collfction of Greek manu- 
scripts, which seems to have given the earliest impulse to the 
study of the Hellenic pagan literature by the Saracens. The 
original texts wen; translated into Arabic by Syrian Christians, 
and these versions were, in turn, rendered into Latin for the 
use of tejK hers in the West. Of the existence of such versions 
we hav(‘ evidence, according to Jourdain,^ long prior to the 
time when Constantine the African (d. J087) began to deliver his 
lectures on the science at Salerno, although these early versions 
have since altogether disappeared. Under his teaching the 
fame of Salerno as a medical school became difTiised all over 
Europe ; it was distinguished also by its catholic spirit, and, at 
a time when Jews were the object of religious persecution 
throughout Europe, members ol this nationality were to be 
found both as teachers and learners at Salerno. Ordericus 
Vitalis, who wrote in the first half of the 12th century, speaks 
of it as then long famous. In 1231 it was constituted by the 
emperor h'rederick 11. the only sclioo] of medicine in the king- 
dom of Naples. 

The great revival of legal .studies which took place at Bologna 
about the year 1000 had also l:>(‘en preceded by a corresponding 
activity elsewhere— at Pavia by a famous school of 
Bologna. | Ravenna by a yet more important 

school of Roman kuv. And in Bologna itself we have evidence 
that the Digest was known and studied before the lime of 
Irnerius (1100-30), a certain Pepo being named as lecturing on 
the text about the year 1076. The traditional story about the 
“ discovery ” of the Pandects at Amalfi in 1 135 w^as di.sproved 
even before the time of Savigny. Schulte has shown that the 
publication of the Decniuni of Gratian must be placed earlier 
than the traditional dale, t.e. not later than 1142. 'Phis instruc- 
tion again was of a kind which the monastic and cathedral 
schools could not supply, and it also contributed to meet a new 
and pressing demand. 'Phe neightiouring states of Lombardy 
were at this time increasing rapidly in population and in wealth ; 
and the greater complexity of iheir political relations, their 
growing manufactures and commerce, demanded a more 
definite application of the principles embodied in tlu' codes that 
had been handed down by Theodosius and Justinian. But the 
distinctly secular character of this new study, and its close 
connexion with the claims and prerogatives of the Western 
emperor, aroused at first the susceptibilities oi the Roman see, 
and for a time Bologna and its ('ivilians were regarded by the 
church with distrust and oven with alarm. These .sentiments 
were not, however, of long duration, in the year 1151 the 
appearance f)f the Decreluin of Gratian, largely com- 
Spurious documents, invested the studies 
OntUui of the canonist with fresh importance; and numcr- 
angtbe ous decrees of past and almost forgotten pontiffs 
canon xdainiod to take their stand side by side with 

the enactments contained in the Corpus Juris Civilis. 
They constituted, in the main basis of those new pretensions 
asserted wjth so*iriuch success by the popedom in tha course of 
the ikh 13th COTturies. It was necessary, accordingly, that 
the De&et)m should be known and studied beyond the walls 
of the mTma;»tcry of the epi.scopal palace, and that its pages 
shquld receive .liuthontative exposition at some common centre 
of instrueGoh. ' Such a centre was to be found in Bologna. The 
needs of the secular .student and of the ecclesiastical student were 
thus brought fur a time into accord, and from the days of 
Irnerius down to the close of the 13th century we have .sati.s- 
factory evidena* ^"at Bologna was generally recognized as the 
chief school bbth of the civil and the canon law.- It has. indeed, 
been asserted that university degrees were instituted there as 
early as the pontificate of Eugenius HI. (ii 45 ” 53 )’ 
statement rests on no good authority, and is in every way im- 
probable. There is, however, another tradition which i.s in 
better harmony with ' the known facts. When Barbarossa 
marched his forces into Italy on his memorable expedition of 
1155, ptd rcass*erted thase imperial claims which had so long 

» Sur Vdf>e et Vortgine des traductiovs latines, &c., p. 225. 

* Deniflc, Did Vnwfffsitdten, &c., i. 48. 


lain dormant, the professors of the civil law and their 'scholars, 
but more especiall)^ the foreign students, gathered 
round the Western representative of the Roman atudenta 
Caesars, and besought his intervention in their favour 
in their relations with the citizens of Bologna. A large 
proportion of the students were probably from Germany ; and it 
did not escape Frederick’s penetration that the civilian might 
prove an invaluable ally in the assertion of his imperial preten- 
sions. He received the suppliants graciously, and, finding that 
their grievances were real, especially against the landlords in 
whose houses they were domiciled, he granted the foreign 
students substantial protection, by conferring on them certain 
special immunities and privileges (November 1158).^ These 
privileges were embodied in the celebrated Authentica, Habita, in 
the Corpus Juris Civilis of the empire (bk. iv. tit. 13), and v^'ere 
eventually extended so as to include all the other universities of 
Italy. In them we may discern the precedent for that .state pro- 
tection of the university which, however essential at one time for 
the security and freedom of the teacher and the taught, has been 
far from proving an unmixed benefit — the influence which the 
civil power has thus been able to exert being too often wielded tor 
the suppression of that very liberty of thought and inquiry from 
which the earlier univcr.sitics derived in no small measure their 


importance and their fame. 

Hut, though there was a flourishing school of study, it is to 
be observed that Bologna did not possess a university so early 
as 1158. Its first university was not constituted until 
the close of the T2th century. The “ universities at versitiea” 
Bologna were, as Denifle has shown, really .student gilds, ^ 
formed under influences quite distinct from the pro- 
tecting clauses of the Authentica. and suggested, as already noted, 
by the precedent of those foreign gilds which, in the course of the 
1 2th century, began to rise throughout western Europe. 'Hiesc 
were originally only two in number, the llltramontani and the 
Cilramontavi , and arose out of the absolute necessity, under 
which residents in a foreign city found tlicmsclvcs, of obtaining 
l)v combination that protection and lbo.se rights which they could 
not claim as citizens. These societies were modelled, Denifle 
considers, not on the trade gilds which rose in Bologna in the 
13th century, but on the Teutonic gilds which arose nearly a 
century earlier in north-western ICurope, being essentially “ spon- 
taneous confederations of aliens on a foreign soil.” Originally, 
they did not include the native student element and were 
composed exclusively of students in law. 

'rhe power resulting from this principle of combination, 
when superadded to the privileges conferred by Barbarossa, 
gave to the students of Bologna a superiority of which 
they were not slow lo avail themselves. Under the 
leadership of their rector, they extorted from the 
citizens concessions which raised them from the condition 
of an oppressed to that of a specially privileged class. 

The same principle, when put in force against the professors, 
reduced the latter to a position of humble deference to the very 
body whom they were called upon to in.struct, and imparted to 
the entire university that e.s.sentially democratic character by 
which it was afterwards distinguished. It is not surprising 
that such advantages should have led to an imitation and 
extension of the principle by which they were obtained. Denifle 
considers that the “ universities ” at Bologna were at one time 
certainly more than four in number, and wc know that the 
Italian students alone were subdivided into two — the 
Tuscans and the Lombards. In. the centres formed by 
secession from the parent body a like subdivision took 
place. At Vercelli there were four universi tales, com- 
po.scd respectively of Italians, English, Proven(;als and 
Germans; at Padua there were similar division.s into Italians, 


demo- 

cratic 

char- 

acter. 


Other 
almllar 
com* 
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In Italy. 


® Sec Savignv, Gesch. d. rum, Rechis, iii. 152, 401-92. See also 
Giesebrccht, Gesch. d. Katserzeit (ed. 1880). v. 51-52. 'J'he story is 
preserved in a recently discovered metrical composition descriptive 
of the history of Frederick 1 . ; sec Sitzungsherichte d. Batnsch. 
Akad, d. Wissenschaft, Phil.-Hist. Klasse (1879). ii. 285. Us authen- 
licity ib called in question by Denifle, but it would seem to be quite 
in harmony with the known facts. 
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French {i,e. Frand^enae, comprising both English and Nor- 
mans), Provencals (including Spaniards and Catalans). When, 
accordingly, we learn from Odofred that in the time of the 
eminent jurist Azo, who lectured at Bologna about 3200, the 
number of the students there amounted to some ten thousand, 
of whom the majority were foreigners, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the number of these confederations of students 
(socieiaies scholarium) at Bologna was yet greater. It is cer- 
tain that they were not formed simultaneously, but, similarly 
to the free gilds, one after the other — the last in order being that 
of the Tuscans, which was composed of students from Tuscany, 
the Campagna and Rome. Nor are we, again, to look upon them 
as in any way the outcome of those democratic principles which 
found favour in Bologna, but rather as originating in the tra- 
ditional home associations of the foreign students, fostered, how- 
ever, by the peculiar conditions of their university life. As the 
'Puscan division (the one least in sympathy, in most respects, with 
Teutonic institutions) was the last formed, so, Denifte conjectures, 
the German “ university ” may have introduced the conception 
which was successively adopted by the other nationalities. 

In marked resemblance to the gilds, these confederations 
were presided over by a common head, the “rector schola- 
rium,” an obvious imitation of the “ rector societatum ” 
or ^^artium” of the gild, but to be carefully distin- 
guished from the “ rector scholarum ” or director of the 
studies, with whose function the former officer had, at this 
time, nothing in common. Like the gilds, again, the different 
nations were represented by their “ consiliarii,” a deliberative 
assembly with whom the rector habitually took counsel. 

While recognizing the essentially democratic character of 
the constitution of these communities, it is to be remembered 
Mature that the stucU^nts, unlike the majority at Paris and later 
age of (be universities, were mostly at this time of mature years. 
students, ^Yio, civil law and the canon law were at first the only 
branches of study, the class whom they attracted were often 
men already filling office in some department of the church 
or state — archdeacons, the heads of scliools, canons of cathe- 
drals, and like functionaries forming a considerable element in the 
aggregate. It has been observed, indeed, that the permission 
accorded them by Frederick I. of choosing, in all cases of dis- 
pute, their own tribunal, thus constituting them, to a great extent, 
sui juris, seems to, presuppose a certain maturity of judgment 
among those on whom this discretionary power was bestowed. 

Innocent IV., in according his sanction to the new statutes 
of the university in 1253, refers to them as drawn up by the 
Forma- rectores et universilas scholarium Bononiensium.” 
tionot About the year 1200 were formed the two faculties 
the ual- of medicine and philosophy (or “ the arts ” ^), the former 
Urt** bl'ing somewhat the earlier. It was developed, as that 
of the civil law had been developed, by a succession of 
Faculties able teachers, among whom 'Phaddeus Alderottus was 
/u*ecf especially eminent. The faculty of arts, down to the 
14th century, scarcely attained to equal eminence. The 
teaching of theology remained for a long time exclusively in the 
hands of the Dominicans ; and it was not until the year 1360 that 
Innocent VL recognized Bologna as a “studium generale” in this 
branch — in other words, as a place of theological education for all 
students, with the power of conferring degreesof universal validity. 

in the year 1371 the cardinal legate, Anglicus, compiled, 
as chief director of ecclesiastical affairs in the city, an account 
Account university, which he presented to Urban V. 

of the The information it supplies is, however, defective, 
uaiver- owing to the fact that only the professors who were in 
receipt of salaries from the municipality are mentioned. 
•g cue, Qj. ihorc were twelve of civil law and six of canon 
law ; three of medicine, three of practical medicine tmd one 
of surgery ; two of logic, and one each of astrology, rhetoric 

^ The arts course of study was that represented by the ancient 
irmum (i.e. grammar, logic and rhetoric) and the guadnvium {i,e, 
arithmetic, geometry, music and astronomy) as handed down from 
the schools of the Roman empire. See J. B. Mullmgcr’s History of 
the University of Cambridge, i. 24-27. 


and notarial practice. The professors of theology, who, as 
members of the religious orders, received no state remuneration, 
are unmentioned. The significance of the term “ college,” as 
first employed at Bologna, differed, like that of ” university,” 
from that which it subsequently acquired. The collegia of the 
doctors no more connoted the idea of a place of residence than 
did the universitates of the students. There were the College 
of Doctors of Civil Law, the College of Doctors of Canon Law, 
the College of Doctors in Medicine and Arts and 
(from 1352) the College of Doctors in Theology, univee- 
Though the professors were largely dependent upon 
the students, they had separate organizations of their 
own ; the college alone was concerned in the conferment of 
degrees. Each faculty was therefore at Bologna entirely inde- 
pendent of every other (except for the union of medicine and 
arts) : the only connecting link between them was the necessity 
of obtaining their degrees (after 1219) from the same chancellor, 
the archdeacon of Bologna. The decline in the reputation of 
the studium from about 1250 was largely due to the successful 
efforts of the doctors to exclude all but Bolognese citizens from 
membership of the doctoral colleges (which alone possessed the 
valuable “ right of promotion ”), and from the more valuable 
salaried chairs. They even attempted and partially succeeded 
in restricting these privileges to members of their own families. 

Colleges as places of residence for students existed, however, 
at Bologna at a very early date, but it is not until the xbe 
14th century that we find them possessing any oartloat 
organization ; and the humble doinus, as it was termed, ca/ibjrw. 
was at first designed solely for necessitous students, not 
being natives of Bologna. A separate house, with a certain 
fund for the maintenance of a specified number of scholars, was 
all that was originally contemplated. vSuch was the character 
of that founded by Zocn, bishop of Avignon, in February 
1256 (O.S.), the same month and year, it is to be noted, in 
which the Sorbonne was founded in Paris. It was designed 
lor the maintenance ol eight scholars from the province 
of Avignon, under the supervision of three canons of the 
church, maintaining themselves in the university. Each 
scholar was to receive 24 Bolognese lire annually for five years. 
The aillegc of Brescia was founded in 1326 by William of 
Brescia, archdeacon of Bologna, for poor foreign students 
without distinction as to nationality. The Spanish college, 
founded in 1364, for twenty-four Spanish scholars and twa 
chaplains, is noted by Donifle as the one college founded in 
medieval times which still exists on the C'ontinent. 

Of the general fact that the early universities rose in response 
to new wants the commencement of the university of Paris 
supplies us with a further illustration. The study origin of 
of logic, which, prior to the 12th century, was founded univer- 
exclusively on one or two meagre compends, received »ltyof 
about the year 1100, on two occasions, a powerful 
stimulus— 'in the first instance, from the memorable controversy 
between Lanfranc and l^erengar ; in the second, from the no 
loss famous controversy between Anselm and Roscellinus. A 
belief sprang up that an intelligent apprehension of spiritual 
truth depended on a correct use of prescribed methods of 
argumentation. Dialectic was looked upon as “ the 
science of sciences”; and when, somewhere in the 
first decade of the 12th century, William of Champeaux ^ 
opened in Paris a school for the more advanced study of dialectic 
as an art, his teaching was attended with marked success. 
Among his pupils was Abelard, in whose hands the study made 
a yet more notable advance ; so that, by the middle of the 
century, we find john of Salisbury, on returning from thi 
French capital to England, relating with astoni^ment, not 
unmingled with contempt, how all learned Paris had gone well- 
nigh mad in its pursuit and practice of the new dialectic. 

Abelard taught in the first instance at the cathedral school 
at Notre Dame, and subsequently at the schools on Teucbing 
the Montagne Stc Genevieve, of which he was the of 
founder, and where he imparted to logic its new 
development. But in 1147 the secular canons of Ste Genevieve 
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gave place to canons regular irom St Victor ; and henceforth 
the school on tlie former foundation was merely a 
fbeolo^^ school for the teaching of theology, and was attended 
eo ogy, members of the house. ^ The schools out of 

which the university arose were those attached to the cathedral 
on the lie de la (’ite, and presided over by the chancidlor— a 
dignitary who must be carefully distinguished Irom the later 
charui'llor of the university. }^r a long time the teachers 
li\ ('(] ill separatt' houses on the island, and it was onl\' by degrees 
that they combined themselves into a societ)'. and That special 
buildings were constructed for their class-work. Hut the flame 
wliii'h Abelard’s teaching had kindled wa.s not destined to | 
lorn- expire. Among his pupils was IT'ter Lombard, who 
bMrd'a was bishop of J^aris in J159, and widely known to 
posterit) as the compiler of the famous volume of the 
teacfu.** AVw/(";/rrs'. The design of this work was to place before 
the student, in as strictly logical a form as practicable, the views 
(sententiae) of the lathers and all the great doc tors of the chun h 
upon the ('Ir.ef and most diflicult points in the Christian belief, 
(ionccived wTh the piurpose of allaying and preventing, it 
rea!l\ stimulated, controversy. Tlie logicians seized upon it 
as a great storehouse of indisputable major premises, on which 
the\’ argued with renewed energy and with endless ingenuity 
(d dialiictical refinement ; and upon this new compimdium 
ol theological dot'trine. which became the text-book of the 
middle ages, the schoolmen, in their successive treatises Super 
sentential, expended a considerable share of that subtlety and 
labour wliich still excite the astonishment of the student of 
metaphysK'al literature. 

It is in these prominent features in the history of these early 
universities — the development of new methods of instnu'tion 
Rise of eoncurrently with the appeararu'e of new material j 

other for their application— that we find the most probable j 

ear// «ii/- solution of the question as to how the university, | 
vereities. distiiiguislv'd from the older cathedral or monasti(‘ 
schools, was first formed. In a similar manner, it seems prob- 
alde, the majority of the earlier universities of Italy— Reggio, 
Modena, Vicenza, Padua and Vcrcelli- arose, for they had 
their origin independently alike of the civil and the papal 
authorit) . Instances, it is true, occur, which cannot be referred 
to this spontaneous modi* ol growth. The university of Naples, 
for example, w’as founded solely by the fiat of the emperor 
J'rederick IT in the year 1224 ; and, il we may rely upon the 
documents cited b\ Dcnifle, Innocent IV. about the year 1245 
founded in connexion with the curia a “ studium generale,” - 
which was attached to the papal court, and followed it when 
removed from Rome, very mu(*h as thi* Palace School of Charles 
tin* Croat accornpanii'd that monarch on his progresses. 

As The university of Paris became the model, not only for 
the universities of France north of the Loire, but also for the 
great ‘majority of those of central Europe as well as 
maniMS' for P^prd and Cambridge, some aecount of its early 
tiooof organist ion ^ ill here be indi.spensable. Such an 
univer- ^Hccount is rendered still further necessary tT>' the fact 
recent and almost exhaustive researches ol 
Deriifle, th(i Dominican lather, have led him to con- 
clusions which op some important points run altogether counter 
to those sanctioned by the high authority of Savigny. 

d'lie original uni<^ersity, as already staled, look its rise entirely 
out of the movement carried on by leai’hers on the island, who 
taught by virtue df the licence conferred by the chancellor of 
the cathedral. In Uic second decade of the 13th century, it is 
true, we find ^la^^^^rs withdrawing themselves from his authority 
^ Ipy repairing to the left bank of the Seine and placing them- 
selves under the jurisdiction of the abbot of llii^ monastery of 
Ste Genevieve; and in 1255 this dignitary is to be found 

^ The \'iew of Thurot Vny^.anisaiiou dv l'rn\etqnemenl 
liniiveysiti' dc Pans, pp. .1-7) tlial the univorsity arose out of a 
CQiubinalion of these sev'cral schools is rejectcfl by Denifie (see Die 
Vmversitdten, &c., i. 633-94). 

“ Where the Words studium geiteralc are placed within marks of 
Cjuotation .they occur in the original charter of foundation of the 
university referred to. 


appointing a chancellor whose duty it should be to confer 
liceniia docendi on those candidates who were desirous of 
opening .schools in that district. But it was around the bestowal 
of this licence by the chancellor of Notre Dame, on the He dc la 
Cite, that the university of J^aris grew up. It is in this licence 
that the whole significance of the master of arts degree is con- 
tained ; for wliat is technically known as admission 
to that degree was really nothing more nor less than 
receiving the chancellor’s permission to “ incept,” and by 
“ inception ” was implied the master’s formal entrance upon, 
and commencement of, the functions of a duly licensed 
teacher, and his recognition as such by his brothers in the 
profc.ssion. The previous .stage of his academic career, that of 
bachclorclom, had been one of apprenticeship for the The 
mastership ; and his emancipation from this state bachelor 
was symbolized by placing the magisterial rap (biretla) 
upon his head, a ceremony which, in imitation ol the old 
Roman ceremony of manumission, was performed by his 
former instruetor, “under whom” he was said to incept. 
He then gave a formal inaugural lecture, and, after this proof 
of magisterial capacity, was welcomed into the society of his 
professional brethren with set speeches, and took his seat in 
iiis master’s chair. 

'I'his community of teachers of recognized fitness did not in 
itself suffice to ('onstitute a university, but some time between 
the years 1130 and 1170, tlie period when the Sentences the uni- 
of Hi'ter Lombard were gi\'en to the world, the uni- versity 
versity of Paris came formally into being. Its first 
written .statutes WTre not, howe ver, compiled until about the 
year 1208, and it was not until long after that date that it 
pos.scssed a “ ri*ctor.” Its (arliest recognition as a legal ('or^ 
poration belongs to about the* >'car 1211, when a brief ol Inno 
cent 111. empowered it to elecl a proctor to lie its representative 
at the papal court.- By this permission it obtained the right 
to sue or to be sued in a court of justice as a corporate body. 

'fhis papal recognition was, however, very lar Irom im- 
plying the episcopal recognition, and the earlier history of the 
new community exhibits it as in continual conflict alike 
with the chancellor, the bi.shop and the cathedral cultiesof 
chapter of Paris, by all of whom it was regarded as a first 
centre of insubordination and doctrinal licence. Had 
it not been, indeed, for the papal aid, the ijni\’ersit> 
would probably not have survived the ( ontost : but with 
that powerful assistance it came to be regardi'd as the great 
Transalpine centre of orthodox theological teaching. Successive 
pontiffs, down to the great .schism of 1378, made it one of the 
foremost points of their policy to cultivate friendly and con- 
fidential relations with the authorities of the university of Parks, 
and systematically to discourage the formation of theological 
faculties at other centres. In 1231 Gregory IX., in the bull 
Parens Scientiaruni, gave full recognition to the right of Ihc' 
several faculties to regulate and modify the eonslitiilion of th^* 
entire university — a formal .sanction which, in Denifle s opinion, 
rendered the bull in question the Magna Chartaof the university . 

In comparing the relative antiquity of the universities of 
I'aris and Bologna, it is difficult to give an unqualified decision. 
The university of masters at the former was probably slightly 
anterior to the university of students at the latter ; but there is 
good reason for believing that Paris, in reducing its traditional 
customs to statutory form, largely availed itself of the precedents 
afforded by the already existing code of the 1 Yansalpmc centre. 
The fully developed university w'as divided into four faculties— 
three “ superior,” viz. those of theology, canon law and 
medicine, and one “ inferior,” that of arts, which was divided 
into four “ nations.” 'Plieso nations, which included both 
professors and scholars, were— (i) the French nation, composed, 
in addition to the native element, of Spaniards, 

Italians and Greeks; (2) the Picard nation, repre- * 
senting the students from the north-cast and from 
the Netherlands ; (3) the Norman nation ; (4) the English 
nation, comprising, besides students from the provinces under 
English rule, those from England, Ireland, Scotland and 
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Germany. The head of each faculty was the dean ; the head 
of each nation was the proctor. The rector, who in the first 
instance was head of the faculty of arts, by whom he was elected, 
was eventually head of the whole university. In congregations 
of the university matters were decided by a majority of faculties ; 
the vote of the faculty of arts was determined by a majority of 
nations. The chancellor of Notre Dame, whose functions were 
now limited to the conferment of the licence, stood as such 
outside the university or gild altogether, though as a doctor of 
theology he was always a member of that facult)'. Only 
“ regents,” that is, masters actually engaged in leaching, had 
any right to be present or to voti* in congregations. Neither 
the entire university nor the separate faculties had thus, it will 
be seen, originally a common head, and it was not until the 
middle of the 14th century that the rector became the head of 
the collective university, by the incorporation under him, first, 
of the students of the canon law and of medicine (which took 
place about the end of the J3th century), and, sc('ondly, of 
the theologians, which took placi; about half a century later. 

In the course of the i6th and 17th centuries this democratic 
constitution of the middle ages was largely superseded by the 
growth of a small oligarchy of oOicials. The tribunal of the 
university— the rector, deans and proctors— came to occupy 
a somewhat similar position to the old “ Hebdomadal Board ” 
of heads of colleges at Oxford and the Caput at Cambridge. 
Moreover, the ti’aching functions of the university, or rather of 
the faculty of arts, owing chiefly to the absence of any endow- 
ment for the regents or teaching graduates, practically passed 
to the colleges. Almost as much as the English universities, 
Paris came to be virtually reduced to a federation of colleges, 
though the colleges were at Paris less independent of university 
authority, while the smaller colleges sent their members to 
receive instruction in the larger ones (ccdle^e^ de plein exercise), 
which received large numbers of non-foundation members. 
This state of things lasted till the h'rcnch Revolution .swept 
away the whole university system of the middle ages. It may 
be remarked that the famous Sorbonne was really the most 
celebrated college of I’aris— founded by Robert do 
Sorbonne circa 1257— but as this college and the college 
of Navarre were the only college foundations which 
provided for students in theology, the close connexion of the 
former with the faculty and the use of its hall for the disputa- 
tions of that body led to the word Sorbonne becoming a popular 
term for the theological faculty of Paris. 

Apart from the broad differences in their organization, 
the very conception of learning, it will be observed, was different 
PMriB mad Pologna from what it w'us at Paris. In the former 
Bohgaa it was entirely professional— designed, that is to say, 
000- to prepare the student for a definit.* and practical 
traated. career in after life ; in the latter it was sought to 
provide a general mental training, and to attract the learner 
to studies which were speculative rather than practical. Jn 
the sequel, the less mercenary spirit in which Paris cultivated 
knowledge added immensely to her influence and reputation, 
which at 3 out the middle of the 14th century may be said to have 
reached their apogee. It had forty colleges, governed either 
by secular or religious communities, and numbered among its 
students representatives of every country in Europe (Jourdain, 
Excursions hisioriques, c. xiv.). The university became known 
as the great school where theology w^as studied in its most 
scientific spirit ; and the decisions of its great doctors upon 
those abstruse questions which absorbed so much of the highest 
intellectual activity of the middle ages were regarded as 
almost final. 'I'he popes themselves, although averse from 
theological controversies, deemed it expedient to 
pcHicy. cultivate friendly relations with a centre of such im- 
portance for the purpose of securing their influence 
in a yet wider field. Down therefore to the time of the great 
schism (1378), they at once conciliated the university of Paris 
and consulted what they deemed to be the interests of the 
Roman sec, by discouraging the creation of faculties of theology 
elsewhere. The apparent exceptions to this policy are easily 
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explained : the four faculties of theology which they sanctioned 
in Italy— Pisa (1343), Florence (1349); Bologna (1362) and 
Padua (1363) — were designed to benefit the Italian monasteries, 
by saving the monks the expense and dangers of a long journey 
beyond the Alps ; while that at Toulouse (1229) took its rise 
under circumstances entirely exceptional, being designed as a 
bulwark against the heresy of the Albigenses. The popes, on 
the other hand, fa\mured the creation of new faculties of law, 
and especially of the canon law, as the latter represented the 
source from which Rome derived her most warmly contested 
powers and prerogatives, 'i'he effects of this twofold policy 
were .sufficiently intelligible : the withholding of each charter 
which it was sought to obtain for a new school of theology 
only served to augment the numbers that flocked to Paris ; 
the bestowal of each new charter for a faculty of law served in 
like manner to divert a certain proportionate number from 
Bologna. These facts enable us to understand how it is that, 
in the 13th and 14th centuries, wi' find, even in France, a larger 
number of universities created after the model of Bologna 
than after that of Paris. 

In their earliest stage, howcNar. the importance of these 
new inslitutions was but imperfectly discerned alike by the 
civil and the ecclesiastical power, and the first four univer- 
sities of Italy, after Bologna, rose into existence, like Bologna 
itself, witliout a charter from either pope or emj)er()r. Of the.se 
the first were those of Reggio nell’ Emilia and Modena, both 
of which ar(‘ to be found mentioned as .schools of civil law 
before the close of the 12th century. The latter, throughout 
the 13th century, appears to have been resorted to Reggio 
by teachers of sufficient eminence to form a flourish- and 
ing school, composed of students not only from the ^^ona. 
city itself, but also from a considerable distance. Both 
of them would seem to have been formed independently of 
Bologna, but the university of Vicenza was probably 
the outcome of a migration of the students from the 
former city, which took place in the year 12041 During the 
next fifty years Vicenza attained to considerable prosperity, 
and appears to have been recognized by Innocent 111 . ; its 
students were divided into four nations, each with its own 
rector; and in 1264 it included in its professoriate teachers, 
not only of the civil law, but also of medicine, grammar and 
dialectic. The university of Padua was unquestion- 
ably the direct result of the migration in 1222 of a “ * 
considerable number of students from Bologna. Some 
writers, indeed, have inferred that the “ studium ” in the 
latter city was transferred in its entirety, but the continued 
residence of a certain proportion in Bologna is proved by the 
fact that two years later we find them appealing to Honorius III. 
in a dispute with the civic authorities. In the year 1^28 the 
students of Padua were compelled by circumstances to transfer 
their residence to Vcrcelli,and the latter city guaranteed^ them, 
besides other privileges, the right to rent no less than five hun- 
dred lodging-houses at a fixed rental for a period of eight years. 
At first Padua was a .school only of the civil and canon law ; and 
during the oppressive tyranny of Ezzehn (i237“6o) the uni- 
versity maintained its existence with some difficulty. But in the 
latter part of the centuryit incorporated the facultiesof grammar, 
rhetoric and medicine, and became known as one of the most 
flourishing schools of Italy, and a great centre of the Dominicans, 
at that time among the most active promoters of learning. 

The university of Naples was founded by the emperor 
Frederick II. in the year 1225, as a school of theology, juris- 
prudence, the arts and medicine — his design being 
that his subjects in the kingdom of Naples should 
find in the capital adequate instru^ion in every branch of learn- 
ing, and “ not be compelled in the pursuit of knowledge to have 
recourse to foreign nations or to beg in other lands.” In 
the year 1231, however, he decreed that the faculty of medicine 
should cease to exist, and that the study should be pursued 
nowhere in the kingdom but at Salerno. The university 
never attained to much eminence, and after the death of 
Frederick came for a time altogether to an end, but was restored 
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Pavla, 


in 1258 by King Manfred. In 1266 its faculty of medicine 
was reconstituted, and from 1272-74 Thomas Aquinas was one 
of its teachers of tlieology. The commencement of the uni- 
versity of VtTcelh belongs to about the year 1228 ; it pro- 
V in included, like Naples, all the faculties, but 

‘ would seem to have been regarded with little favour 
by the Roman Sec, and by the year 1372 had ceased to exist, 
although mention of colleges of law and medicine is to be found 
after tiiat date. The two universities of Piacenza and Pavia 
stand in close connexion with each other. The 
piaceawa, jg ^oted by Denifle as the earliest in Italy which 

was founded by virtue of a papal charter (6th February 1248), 
although the scheme remained for a long time inoperative. At 
length, in the year i3g8, the university was reconstituted by 
Giovanni Galcazzo Visconti, duke of Milan, who in the same 
year caused the university of J‘avia to be transferred thither. 
Piacenza now became the scene of a sudden but short-lived 
academic prosperity. We are told of no less than twenty- 
seven professors of the ( ivil law— -among them the celebrated 
Jlaldus ; of twenty-two prolessors of medicine ; of professors 
of philosophy, astrology, grammar and rhetoric ; and of lec- 
turers on Seneca and ])ante. 'I'he laculty of theology would 
appear, however, never to have been duly constituted, and 
but one lecturer m this faculty is mentioned. With the death 
of Galeazzo in 1402, this precarious activity came suddenly 
to an end ; and in 1404 the university had ceased to exist. 
Its history is, indeed, unintelligible, unless taken in conjunction 
with that of Pavia. Even before Irnerius taught at Jlologna, 
Pavia had been widely known as a seat of legal studies, 
and more especially ot the Lombard law, although 
the evidence is wanting which would serve to eslabli.sh a direct 
connexion l)etwecn this early school and the university whicli 
was founded there in 1361, by virtue of the charter granted 
by the emperor C harles IV. 'The new “ studium ” included 
faculties of jurisprudence, philosophy, medicine and the arts, 
and its students were formally taken under the imperial pro- 
tection, and endowed with privileges identical with those 
which had been gi anted to Paris, Bologna, Oxford, Orleans 
and Montpellier; but its existence in Pavia was suddenly 
suspended by the removal, above noted, of its students to 
Piacenza. It shared again in the decLue which overtook 
the university of hia(enza after the death ot Chnvanni Chileazzo, 
and during tlie period from 1404 to 14x2 it altogether ceased 
to exist. But in October 1412 the lectures were recommenced, 
and the university entered upon the most brilliant period of its 
existence. Its professors throughout the 15th century were 
men of distinguished ability, attracted by munificent salaries 
such as but few other universities could offer, while iii the 
number of students who resorted thither from other countries, 
and more. especially for the study of the civil law, Pavia had no 
rival M Italy but Padua. Arezzo appears to have been 
AntMao. ^ cej^e of the same study so early as 1215, 

and its earliest' >tatuTts are assigned to the year 1^255. By 
that tim«*it had becomfe a school of arts and medicine also; 
but for a considerable period after it was almost entirely de- 
serted, and' ^ almost>*unmentioned until the year 1338, when 
it acquired itnportance by the accession of several eminent 
jurists frqfft 'BoUogna. In May 1355 it rcceived-its charter as 
a studium generate {rom Charles IV. After the year 1373 the 
school gradually dwindled, although it did not become alto- 
gether extinct until about the year 1470. The university of 
Romt carefully distinguished from tho 

, school attached to the Curia) owed its foundation 

(11303) to Boniface VIII., and was especially designed by that 
pontiff for the benefit of th% poor foreign students sojourning 
in the capital. It originally included all the faculties ; but in 
1318 John XXII. decreed that it should po.ssess the power 
of conferring degrees only in the canon and civil law. The 
universit)^ its existence throughout the period of 

the Avignon, and under the patron- 
age of boast in 7514 of no les.s than eighty pro- 
fessors. array would seem, however, to be but a 


fallacious test of the prosperity of the academic community, 
for it is stated tliat many of the professors, owing to the im- 
pcrtect manner in which they were protected in their privileges, 
were in the receipt of such insufficient fees that they were 
compelled to combine other employments with that of lecturing 
in order to support themselves. An appeal addres.sed to Leo X. 
in the year 1513 represents the number of students as so 
small as to be sometimes exceeded by that of the lecturers 
(“ut quandoque plurcs sint qui legant quam qui audiant”). 
Scarcely any of the unversities in Italy in the J4th century 
attracted a larger concourse than that of Perugia, ^ 
where the study chiefly cultivated was that of the 
civil law. The university received its charter as a studium 
^enerale from Clement V. in the year 1308, but had already 
in 1306 been formally recognized by the civic authorities, by 
whom it was commended to the special care and protection 
of the podesta. In common with the rest of the Italian uni- 
versities, it suffered severely from tho great plague of 1348-49 ; 
but in 1355 it received new privileges from the emperor, and 
in 1362 its first college, dedicated to Gregory the Great, was 
founded by the bishop of Perugia. The university of 
Treviso, which received its charter from Frederick 
the Fair in 1318, was of little celebrity and but short duration. 
The circumstances of the rise of the university of 
Florence are unknown, but the earliest evidence of 
academic instruction belongs to the year 1320. The dis- 
persion of the university of Bologna, in the March and April 
of the follow'ing year, afforded a favourable opportunity for 
the creation of a studium generale^ but the necessary measure.s 
were taken somewhat tardily, and in the meantime the greater 
number of the Bolognese students had betaken themselves 
to Siena, where for the space of three years twenty-two pro- 
fessors gathered round them a body of enthusiastic students. 
Eventually tho majority returned to Bologna, and when in 1338 
that (ity was placed under an interdict by Benedict XI 1 . 
another exodus ot students repaired to Pisa, which in J343 
received from Clement VI. its charter as a studium generaJe, 
dosed in 1406, Pisa, aided by the powerful intervention of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, niopenerl in 1473, to undergo, however, a 
long series of vicissitudes which at last found a termination in 
1850, when its fortunes were placed on a more stable basis, and it 
gradually acquired the reputation of ranking among the foremost 
universities of a reunited Italy, 'i'hc charter of foundation for 
Florence, on the other hand, was not granted until May 31, 
1349, when Clement VI. decreed that there should be instituted 
a studium generale in theology, jurisprudence, medicine and 
every other rei'ognized faculty of learning, the teachers to be 
professors who had obtained the degree of doctor or master 
cither at Bologna or Paris, or “ some other studium generate 
of celebrity.” On the 2nd of January 1364 the university 
also obtained the grant of imperial privileges from Charles IV. 
On 14th February 1388 it adopted a body of statutes which 
arc .still extant, and afford an interesting study in connexion 
with the university history of the period. The university now 
entered upon that brilliant period in its history which was 
destined to so summary an extinction. “ It is almost touching,” 
says Denifle, ” to note how untiringly Florence exerted her- 
self at this period to attract as teachers to her schools the 
great masters of the sciences and learning,” In the year 
1472, however, it was dec'ided that Florence was not a con- 
venient seat for a university, and its students joined the throrigs 
which repaired to the reopened halls of Pisa. A special in- 
terest attaches to the rise of the university of Siena, 
as that of one which had made good its position prior 
to becoming recognized either by emperor or pope. Its be- 
ginning dates from about the year 1241, but its charter was 
first granted by the emperor Charles IV., at the petition of 
the citizens, in the year 1357. It was founded as a studium 
generate in jurisprudence, the arts and medicine. The im- 
perial charter was confirmed by Gregory XIT. in 1408, and the 
various bulls relating to the university which he subsequently 
issued afford a good illustration of the conditions of academic 
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life in these times. Residence on the part of the students 
appears to have been sonietimes dispensed with. The bishop 
of Siena was nominated chancellor of the university, just as, 
says the bull, he had been appointed to that office by the im- 
perial authority. The graduates were to be admitted to the 
same privileges as those of Bologna or Paris ; and a faculty of 
theology was added to the curriculum of studies. The uni- 
Perrara. Ferrara owes its foundation to the house 

of Kste — Alberto, marquess of Este, having obtained 
from Boniface IX. in 1391 a charter couched in terms precisely 
similar to those of the charter for Pisa. In the first half of the 
15th century the university was adorned by the presence of 
several distinguished humanists, but its fortunes were singularly 
chequered, and it would appear for a certain period to have 
been altogether extinct. It was, however, restored, and be- 
came in the latter part of the century one of the most celebrated 
of the universities of Italy. In the year 1474 its circle of studies 
comprised all the existing faculties, and it numbered no less 
than fifty-one professors or lecturers. In later times Ferrara has 
been noted chiefly as a school of medicine. 

Of the universities modelled on that of Paris, Oxford would 
appear to have been the earliest, and the manner of its develop- 
Oxford probably similar. Certain schools, opened 

within the precincts of the dissolved nunnery of St 
Fridcswyde and of Oseney abbey, are supposed to have been the 
nucleus round which the university grew up. In the year 1133 
one Robert Pullen, a theologian of eonsidcrable eminence (biU 
whether an Englishman or a Breton is uncertain), arrived from 
Paris and delivered lectures on the Bible. It has been main- 
tained, on the authority of Gervase of Canterbury, that Vacarius, 
a native of Lombardy, who, in the latter half of the 12th century, 
incurred the displeasure of King Stephen by lecturing in 
England on the civil law, delivered lectures at Oxford. H. S. 
Denifle, however {Die Entstehung der Vniversitdtenj p. 241), 
maintains that the naming of Oxford is a gratuitous assumption 
on the part of Gervase, and that we have, at best, only pre- 
sumptive evidence of a studium generale there in the 12th 
century. Of this, Mr Rashdall inclines to find the beginning 
in a migration of English students from Paris about 1167 or 
1168. In the first-mentioned year we are told by John of Salis- 
bury that “ France, the mildest and most civil of nations,” has 
expelled her foreign scholars ” {Materials for the History of 
Thomas Becket, cd. Robertson, vi. pp. 235-36). At about the 
same time we hear of an edict of Henry 11 ., during the quarrel 
with Becket, recalling all clerks holding benefices in England 
(as they loved their benefices), and forbidding all clerks in 
England to cross the Channel (ibid. i. pp. 53-54). The arch- 
bishop himself remarks that “ The king wills that all scholars 
shall be compelled to return to their country or be deprived of 
their benefices” (ibid. vii. p. 146). Paris was at this lime the 
great place of higher education for English students. No 
English school was a recognized studium generate. Immedi- 
ately after 1168 allusions to Oxford as a studium and a studium 
generate begin to multiply. The natural inference is that the 
breaking off of relations between England and Paris in 1167 
or 1168 led to the growth of a studium generate in Oxford, 
formed no doubt in the first instance of seceders from Paris. 
In the 13th century mention first occurs of university “chests,” 
especially the Frideswydc chest, which were benefactions de- 
signed as funds for the assistance of poor students. Halls, or 
places of licensed residence for students, also began to be 
established. In the year 1257, when the bishop of Lincoln, 
as diocesan, had trenched too closely on the liberties of the 
community, the deputies from Oxford, when preferring their 
appeal to the king at St Albans, could venture to speak of the 
university as “ schola secunda ecclesiae,” or second only to 
Paris. Its numbers about this time were probably some three 
thousand ; but it was essentially a fluctuating body, and when- 
ever plag^ic or tumult led to a temporary dispersion a serious 
diminution in its numerical strength generally ensued for some 
time after. Against such vicissitudes the foundation of col- 
leges proved the most effectual remedy. Of these the three 
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earliest were University College, founded in 1249 by William of 
Durham ; Balliol College, founded about 1263 by John Balliol, 
the father of the king of Scotland of the same name ; and 
Merton College, founded in 1264. The last-named is especially 
notable as associated with a new conception of university 
education, namely, that of collegiate discipline for the secular 
clergy, instead of for any one of the religious orders, for whose 
sole benefit all similar foundations Imd hitherto been designed. 
The statutes given to the society by Walter de Merton are not 
less noteworthy, as characterized not only by breadth of cem- 
ception, but also by a careful and discriminating attention to 
detail, which led to their adoption as the model for later col- 
leges, not only at Oxford but at Cambridge. Of the service 
rendered by these foundations to the university at large we 
have significant proof in the fact that, although representing 
only a small numerical minority in the academic community 
at large, their members soon obtained a considerable preponder- 
ance in the administration of affairs. 

The university of (‘ambridge, although it rose into existence 
somewhat later than Oxford, may reasonably be held to have 
had its origin in the same century. There was prob- 
ably a certain amount of educational work carried 
on by the canons of the church of St Giles, which 
gradually developed into the instruction belonging to a regular 
studium. In the year 1112 the canons crossed the river and 
took up their residence in the new priory m Barnwell, and 
their work of instruction acquired additional importance. In 
1209 a body of students migrated thither from Oxford. Then, 
as early as the year 1224, the Franciscans established them- 
selves in the town, and, somewliat less than half a century 
later, were followed by the Dominicans. At both the English 
universities, as at Paris, the Mendicants and other religious 
orders were admitted to degrees, a privilege which, until the 
year 1337, was extended to them at no other university. Their 
interest in and influence at these three centres was conse- 
quently proportionably great. In the years 1231 and 1233 
certain royal and papal letters afford satisfactory proof that by 
that time the university of C ambridge was already an organized 
body with a chancellor at its head — a dignitary appointed by 
the bishop of Ely for the express purpose of granting degrees 
and governing the studium. In 1229 and 1231 the numbers 
were largely augmented by migrations from l^aris and from 
Oxford. (Cambridge, however, in its turn suffered from emigra- 
tion ; while in the year 1261, and again in 1381, the records 
of the university were wantonly burnt by the townsmen. 
Throughout the 13th century, indeed, the university was still 
only a very slightly and imperfectly organized community. Its 
endowments were of the most slender kind ; it had no systematic 
code for the government of its members ; the supervision of the 
students was very imperfectly provided for. Although both 
Oxford and (’.ambridge were modelled on Paris, their higher 
faculties never developed the same distinct organization ; and 
while the two proctors at Cambridge originally represented 
“ north ” and “ south,” the “ nations ” arc scarcely to be dis- 
cerned. An important step in the direction of disciphne was, 
however, made in the year 1276, when an ordinance was passed 
requiring that every one who claimed to be recognized as a 
scholar .should have a fixed master within fifteen days after his 
entry into the university. The traditional constitution of the 
English universities was in its origin an imitation of the Parisian 
chancellor, modified by the absence of the cathedral chancellor. 
As Oxford was not in the 12th century a bishop’s see, the bishop 
(in 1214, if not earlier) appointed a chancellor for the express 
purpose of granting degrees and governing the studium. But 
he was from the first elected by the masters, and early obtained 
recognition as the head of the university as well as the representa- 
tive of the bishop. The procuratores (originally also rectores) 
remained representatives of the faculty of arts and (there being 
at Oxford no deans) of the whole university, But the feature 
which most served to give permanence and cohesion to the 
entire community was, as at Oxford, the institution of colleges. 
The earliest of these was Peterhouse, first founded as a separate 
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institution by Hugh Ualsham, bishop of Ely, in the year 1284, 
its earliest extant code being that given in 1344 by Simon do 
Montacute, which was little more than a transcript of that 
drawn up by Walter de Merton for his scholars at Oxford. In 
1323 was founded Michaelhouse, and two years later, in 1326, 
Edward 11 . instituted his foundation ol “king’s scholars,” 
afterwards forming the community of King’s Hall. Both these 
societies m the 16th century were merged in Trinity (College. To 
these succeeded Bembroke Hall (1347) Gonville Hall (134^). 
All these colleges, although by no means conceived in a spirit of 
hostility to either the monastic or the mendicant orders, were 
expressly designed for the benefit of the secular clergy. 'I'he 
foundation of Trinity Hall {Aula) ^ in 1350 by Bishop Bateman, 
on the other hand, as a school ol (dvil and canon law, was prob- 
ably designed to further ultramontane ini crests. That of ('orpus 
Christi (1352), the outcome of the lilicrality ol a gild of Cambridge 
townsmen, was conceived with the combined object of providing 
a house ol education for the clergy, and at the same time secur- 
ing the regular performance of masses for the benefit of the souls 
of departed members of the gild. But both I'rinity Hall and 
Corpus Christi College, as well as Clare Hall, founded in 1359, 
were to a great extent indebted for their origin to the ravages 
caused among the clergy by the great plague of J349. In the 
latter half of the .same century, the coming change of feeling is 
shown by the fact that the chancellor was under the necessity 
of issuing a decree (1374) m order to protect the house of the 
Carmelites from moleslation on the part ol the students. 

Keturning to France, or rather to the territory included 
within the boundaries of modern France, we find Montpellier 
a recognized school of medical science as early as 
the 12th (Tutury. William VIIL, lord of Montpellier, 
pcUhr* proclaimed it a school of free resort, 

where any teacher of medi('al science, from whatever country, 
might give instruction. Before the end of the century it pos- 
sess(‘d also a faculty of jurisprudence, a branch of learning for 
which it afterwards became famed. The university of medicine 
and that of law continued, however, to be totally distinct bodies 
with different constitutions. Petrarch was stmt by his father 
to Montpellier to study the civil law. On 2bth October 1289 
Montpellier was raised by Nicholas IV. to the rank of a studium 
gcnenile,” a mark ot favour which, in a region where papal 
influ(‘nce was so potent, resulted in a considerable accession 
of pro.sperity. The university also now included a laculty ol 
arts ; and there is .satisfactory evidence of the existence of a 
laculty of theology before the close of the J4th century, although 
not formally recognized by the pope before the year 1421. Jn 
the rour.se of the same century .several colleges for poor students 
were also founded. The university of 'Poulouse is to be 
noted as the first founded in any country by virtue 
U papal charter. It took its rise in the efforts of 
Rome for the suppression of the Albigensian heresy, and its 
foundation ffirplfed oge^f the articles of the conditions of peace 
imposed by Louts IX. on Count Raymond ot 'roulouse. In the 
year ’1233 it first 'acquired its full privileges as a “studium 
generals ’’ .by virtue of a charter given by Gregory IX. I'his 
pontiff watched oydf the university with especial solicitude, 
and through ‘.bis exertions it .soon became noted as a centre of 
that DomWwth toaching which involved the extermination of 
the C'atharists. As a school of arts, jurisprudence and medicine, 
although faculties- of each existed, it never attained to any 
reputaVion. The university of Orleans had a virtual existence 
as a stu^inm generale as early as the first half of the 
1 century, but in the year 1305 Clement V. endowed 

it with new privileges, and gave its teachers permission to form 
themselves into a coi^Doration. The schools of the city had an 
existence long prior — as early, it is said, as the 6th century — 
and subsequently supplied the nuedeus for Iht^ foundation of a 
university at Blois ; but of this university no records are extant.- 

i Aula denoting the building which the " c()llegc ’’ of scholar.'; 
was to inhabit ; the .society continued to retain thi.s designation 
in order td distinguish it from Trinity College, founded in 154O. 

* See Ch. Desmaze, L'UrdversiU de Pans (t2(k>-tK75). 


Orleans, in its organization, was modelled mainly on Paris, but 
its studies were complementary rather than in rivalry to the 
older university. Tlic absorbing character of the study of the 
civil law, and the mercenary spirit in which it was pursued, 
had led the authorities at Paris to refuse to recognize it as a 
laculty. 'J’hc study found a home at Orleans, where it was 
cultivated with an energy which attracted numerous students. 
In ]anuary 1235 we find the bishop ot Orleans soliciting llie 
advice of Gregory IX. as to the expediency of countenanc- 
ing a study which was prohibited in Paris. Gregory decided 
that the lectures might be continued ; but he ordered that no 
beneficed ecclesiastic should be allowed to devote himself to so 
eminently secular a branch of learning. Orleans subsequent!)’ 
incorporated a faculty of arts, but its reputation from this 
period was always that of a school of legal studies, and in the 
i4lh century its reputation in this respect was surpassed by no 
other university in luirope. Prior to the J3th century it had 
been famed for its classical learning ; and Angers, which received 
its charter at the same time, also once enjoyed a like 
reputation, wdiirh, in a similar manner, it exchanged 
for that of a school lor civilians and canonists. The roll of 
the university forwarded in 1378 to Clement VII. contains the 
names of 8 proh'ssors uiriusque piris, 2 of civil and 2 of canon 
law, 72 licentiates, 284 bachelors of both the legal faeultie.s, 
and 190 .scliolars. The university of Avignon was first 
recognized as a “ studium generale ” b)’ iioniface VI II. 
in the year 1303, with power to grant degrees in jurisprudence, 
arts and mi’dinne. its numbers declined somewhat during 
the residence of I lie popes, owing to tlie counter-attractions of 
the “ studium ” attached to the Curia ; but after tlie return 
of the papal court to Rome it Ix’camc one of the must frequented 
universities in Fiance, and posst'ssed at one time no less than 
.seven colleges. The university of Cahors enjoyed the 
advantage of being regarded with especial favour by 
John XXII. In June 1332 he conferred upon it privileges 
identical with those already granted to the university of 4'oulouse. 
Tn the following October, again following the precedent estab- 
lished at Toulouse, he appointed the scholasticus of the cathedral 
chancellor of the university. In November of the same year 
a bull, couched in terms almost identical with those of the 
Magna Charla of Paris, assimilated the constitution of Cahors 
to that of the oldest university, d’he two schools in France 
which, down to the close of the J4th century, most closely 
resembled Paris were Orleans and Cahors. The ('ivil immunities 
and privileges of the latter university were not, however, 
acquired until the year 1367, when Edward III. of England, 
in his capacity as duke of Aquitaine, not only exempted the 
scholars from the payment of all taxes and imposts, but bestowed 
upon them the peculiar privilege known as pnviUgium jon. 
Cahors also received a licence for faculties of theology and 
medicine, but, like Orleans, it was chiefly known as^ a .school 
of juri.sprudencc. It was as a “ studium generale in the 
same three faculties that Grenoble, in the year 1339, 
received its charter from Benedict XIl . The university 
never attained to much importance, and its annals are for the 
most part involved in obscurity. At the commencement of the 
16th century it had ceased altogether to exist, was reorganized 
by Francis of Bourbon in 1542? and in 1565 was united to the 
university ol Valence. The university of Perpignan, perpig- 
founded, according to Dcniflc, in 1379 by Clement VJ l. nan, 
(although tradition had previously ascribed its origin 
to Pedro IV. of Aragon), and that of Orange, founded 
in 1365 by Charles IV., were univcr.'^ities only by name and 
constitution, their names rarely appearing in contemporary 
chronicles, while their very existence becomes at times a matter 

for reasonable doubt. 1 n 1 • 

To some of the earlier Spani.sh universities such as 1 alencia, 
founded about the year 1214 by Alphonso VIIL; Huesca, 
founded in 1354 by Pedro IV. ; and Lerida, founded Paleacia, 
in 1300 by James II.— the same description is applic- Huwa, 
able ; and their insignificance is probabl)’ indicated by 
the fact that they entirely failed to attract foreign students. 
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Valladolid, which received its charter from Pope Clement VI. 

in 1346, attained, however, to great celebrity ; and 
rfoirf* foreign teachers and students frequenting the 

university became so numerous that in 1373 King 
Enriquez 11 . caused an enactment to be passed for securing 
to them the same privileges as those already accorded to the 
native clement. But the total number of the students in 1403 
was only 116, and grammar and logic, along with jurisprudence 
(which was the principal study), constituted the sole curriculum. 
In 1418, however, at the council of Constance, Martin V. not only 
decreed that Valladolid should take rank as a studium generale, 
but also as a “ universitas theologiae,” and that the new faculty 
should possess the same privileges as those of the same faculty 
in Paris. From this timi! accordingly the advance of the uni- 
versity in numbers was steady and continuous throughout the 
15th century, and, along with Salamanca, it served as the model 
for Alcala in 1499. The university which rose on the 
* banksof the Henares and became famous under the direc- 
tion of the eminent Ximenes, was removed in 1623 to Madrid ; 
and for the next century and a half the foremost place among the 
universities of Spain must be assigned to Salamanca, to which 
Seville, in the south, stood in the relation of a kind of subsidiary 
school, having been founded in 1254 by Alphonso the Wise, 
Seville simply for the studs’ of Latin and of the Semitic 
andSata^ languages, especially Arabic. Salamanca had been 
manca* founded in 1243 Ferdinand III. of Castile as a 
studium generale in the three facultic'S of jurisprudence, the 
arts and medicine. The king also extended his special pro- 
tection to the students, granting them numerous privileges 
and immunities. Linder his son Alphonso (above named) the 
university acciuircd a furtluT development, and eventually 
included all the faculties save that of theology. But the main 
stress of its activity, as was the case with all the earlier Spanish 
universities until the beginning of the 15th century, was laid on 
the civil and the canon law. 'Hie provision for the payment of 
Its professors was, however, at first so inadequate and precarious 
that in 1298 they by common consent suspended their lectures, 
in consequence of their scanty remuneration. A permanent 
remedy for this ditheulty was thereupon provided, by the 
appropriation of a certain portion of the ecclesiastical revenues 
of the diocese for the purpose of augmenting tht^ professors’ 
salaries, and the efforts of Martin V. established a school of 
theology w'hich was afterwards ri'garded almost as an oracle 
i)y Catholic Europe. About the )'ear 1600 the students are 
shown by the matriculation books to have numbered over 5000. 
According to Cervantes they were noted for their lawlessness. 
The earliest of the numerous colleges loimded at .Salamanca 
was that of St Bartholomew, long noted for its ancient library 
and valuable collection of manuscripts, which now form part 
of the royal library in Madrid. 

The one university possessed by Portugal had its scat in 
medieval times alternately m Lisbon and m Coimbra, until, in 
Coimbra permanently attached to the 

latter city. Its formal foundation took place in 1309, 
when it received from King Diniz a charter, the provisions of 
which were mainly taken from those of the charter given to 
Salamanca. In 1772 the university was entirely reconstituted. 

Of the universities included in the present Austrian empire, 
Prague, which existed as a “ studium ” in the 13th century, was 
Prague earliest. It was at first frequented mainly by 

“ ■ students from Styria and Austria, countries at that 
time ruled by the emperor Charles TV., who was also king of 
Bohemia, and at whose request Pope Clement VL, on the 26th 
of January 1347, promulgated a bull authorizing the foundation 
of a “ studium generale ” in all the faculties. In the following 
year Charles himself issued a charier for the foundation. This 
document, which, if original in character, would have been of much 
interest, has but few distinctive features of its own, its provisions 
being throughout adapted from those contained in the charters 
given by Frederick II. for the university of Naples and by Conrad 
for Salerno — almost the only important feature of difference 
being that Charles bestows on the students of Prague all the civil 


privileges and immunities which were enjoyed by the teachers 
of Paris and Bologna. Charles had himself been a student in 
Paris, and the organization of his new foundation was modelled 
on that unversity, a like division into four “ nations ” (although 
with different names) constituting one of the most marked 
features of imitation. The numerous students — and none of the 
medieval universities attracted in their earlier history a larger 
concourse — were drawn from a gradually widening area, which 
at length included, not only all parts of Germany, but also Eng- 
land, France, Lombardy, Hungary and Poland. Contemporary 
writers, with the exaggeration characteristic of medieval cred- 
ulity, even sptak of thirty thousand students as present in 
the university at one time — a statement for which Dcnifle pro- 
poses to substitute two thousand as a more probable estimate. 
It is certain, however, that Prague, prior to the foundation of 
I-eipzig, was one of the most frequented centres of learning in 
Europe, and Paris suffered a considerable diminution in her 
numbers owing to the counter-attractions of the great siudiwn 
of Slavonia. 

The university of Cracow in Poland was founded in May 1364, 
by virtue of a charter given by King Casiniir the Great, who 
bestowed on it the same privileges as those possessed „ 
by the universities of Bologna and Padua. In the 
following September Urban V., in consideration of the remote- 
ness of tlu! city from other centres of education, constituted it a 
“ studium generale in all the faculties save that of theology. 
It is, however, doubtful whether these designs were carried into 
actual realization, for it is certain that, for a long time after the 
death of Casimir, there was no university whatever. Its real 
commencement must accordingly be considered to belong to the 
year 1400, when it was rec'onstituted, and the papal sanction 
was given for the incorporation of a faculty ot theology. From 
this time its growth and prosperity were continuous ; and with 
the year 1416 it had so far acquired a European reputation as to 
venture upon forwarding an expression of its views in connexion 
with the deliberations of the couiK'il of Constance. I'owards 
the close of the i5lh eentury the university is said to have been 
in high n*pute as a school of both astronomical and humanistic 
studies. 

The Avignonese popes appear to have regarded the establi.sh- 
ment of new faculties of theology with especial jealousy ; and 
when, in 1364, Duke Rudolph IV. founded the university 
of Vienna, with the design of constituting it a “ studium 
generale ” in all the faculties, Urban V. refused his assent to the 
foundation of a theological school. Owing to the sudden death 
of Duke Rudolph, the university languished for the next twenty 
years, but after the accession of Duke Albert III., who may be 
regarded as its real founder, it acquired additional privileges, 
and its prosperity became marked and continuous. Like 
Prague, Vienna was for a long time distinguished l)y the com- 
patatively little attention bestowed by its teachers on the study 
of the civil law. 

No country in the 14th century was looked upon with greater 
disfavour at Rome than Hungary. It was stigmatized as the 
land of heresy and schism. When, accordingly, in 1367 King 
Louis applied to Urban V. for his sanction of the scheme of 
founding a university at Fiinfkirchen, Urban would not 
consent to the foundation of a faculty of theology, 
although theological learning was in special need of 
encouragement in those regions ; the pontiff even made it a 
condition of his sanction for a studium generale that King 
Louis should first undertake to provide for the payment of the 
professors. We hear but little concerning the university after 
its foundation, and it is doubtful whether it survived for any 
length of time the close of the century. “ The extreme east 
of civilized continental Europe in medieval times,” observes 
Dcnifle, “can be compared, so far as university education is 
concerned, only with the extreme west and the extreme south. 
In Hungary, as in Portugal and in Naples, there was constant 
fluctuation, but the west and the south, although troubled 
by yet greater commotions than Hungary, bore better fruit. 
Among all the countries possessed of universities in medieval 
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times, Hungary occupies the lowest place— state of affairs 
of which, however, the proximity of the Turk must be looked 
upon as a main cause/’ 

The university of Heidelberg (the oldest of those of the 
German realm) received its charter (October 23, 1385) from 
Ur[)rin VI. as a “ studium generale ” in all the re- 
Mtfe/- cognized faculties save that of the civil law — the 
form and substance of the document being almost 
identical with those of the charter granted to Vienna. It was 
granted at the request of the elector palatine, Rupert I., who 
conferred on the teac-hers and students, at the same time, the 
same civil privileges as those which belonged to the university 
of Paris. In this case the functionary invested with the power 
of bestowing degrees was non-resident, the licences being con- 
ferred by the provost of the cathedral at Worms. But the 
real founder, as he was also the organizer and teacher, of the 
university was Marsiluis of Inghen, to whose ability and energy 
Heidelberg was indebted for no little of its early reputation 
and succf'ss. The omission of the civil law from the studies 
li('ensed in the original charier would seem to show that the 
pontiff’s compliance with the elector’s request w^as merely 
lormal, and Heidelberg, like Cologne, included the civil law 
among its faculties almost from its first creation. No medieval 
university achieved a more rapid and permanent success. 
Regarded with favour alike by the civil and ecclesiastical 
potentates, its early annals were singularly free from crises 
like those which characterize the history ol many of the 
medieval universities. The number of tliosc admitted to 
degi'ees from the commencement of the first session (19th 
October I38() to 16th December 1387) amounted to 579.^ 

Owing to the labours of the Dominicans, Cologne had gained 
a reputation as a seat of learning long before llic founding oi 
its universit)' ; and it was through the advocacy of 
oogne. leading members of the Mendicant orders that, 

at the desire of the city council, its charter as a “ studium 
generale” (21st May 1388) was obtained from Urban VI. It 
was organized on the model of the univcr.sity of Paris, as a 
school of theology and canon law, and “ any other recognized 
faculty ” — the civil law being iiK'orporaled as a faculty .soon 
after the promulgation of the ehart(;i'. In common with the 
other early universities of Germany — i^rague, Vienna and 
Heidelberg — Cologne owed nothing to imperial patronage, 
while it wfuild appear to have been, from the first, the object 
of special favour with Rome. This circumstance serves to 
account for its distinctly ultramontane sympathies in medieval 
times and even far into the r()th centur)’. In a report trans- 
mitted to Gregory XJll. in 1577, the university expres.sly 
derives both its first origin and its privileges from the Holy See, 
and professes to owe no allegiance save to the Roman pontiff. 
BHurt noted as a centre of Franciscan than 

^ ’ 'WJfs ’,CQk)gne oi Dominiain influence, received its 
charter (lOth September 1379) from the anti-pope Clement VII, 
as a “ stuiiium ” in all the faculties. Ten years later 
(4th Ma^ 1389)' if was, founded afresh by Urban VI,, without 
any feoognitio/i of the act of his pretended predecessor. In 
the 15th ce^itury the number of its students was larger than 
that at ‘any other* 'German university — a fact attributable 
partly to. thi? .Imputation it had acquired as a school of juris- 
prudence ,*ahdpai>tly to the ardour with which the nomiaali.st 
and realist Controversies of the time were debated in its midst ; 
its readiness, in according a hearing to novel theories causing 
it to he known as norwrum omnium partus. 

The collegiateliystem is to be noted as a feature common 
^ all these Sarly Gt'rman universities ; and, in nearly all, the 
jjrofessors were partly remunerated by the appropriation of 
certain prebends, appertaining to some neighbouring church, 
to their jnaintenance. 

During the first half of the X5th century the relations of the 
Roman pontiffs to the universities continued much the same, 
although the independent attitude assumed by the deputies 

'The .statistics of Hautz {Gesek. d, llniv, Heidelberg, i. 1 77-1 78) 
are corrected bv Denifle {Die Entstehung der Umversitdten, p. 385). 


of those bodies at the great councils of Constance and Basel, 
and especially by those from Paris, could not fail to give rise 
to apprehensions. The papal bulls for each new founda- 
tion begin to indicate a certain jealousy with respect to 
the appropriation of prebends by the founders. Where popee to 
such appropriations are recognized, and more particu- theutti» 
larly in France, a formal sanction of the transfer gener- 
ally finds a place in the bull authorizing the foundation ; but 
.sometimes the founder or founders are themselves enjoined 
to provide the endowments requisite for the establishment 
and support of the university. In this manner the con- 
trol of the pontiff over each newly created seat of learn- 
ing assumed a mure real character, from the fact that his 
as.sent was accompanied by conditions which rendi rcd it no 
longer a mere formality. The imperial intervention, on 
the other hand, was rarely invoked in Germany — Greifs- 
wald, Freiburg and Tubingen being the only instances in 
which the emperor’s confirmation of the foundation was 
.solicited.^ The inadequacy of the traditional studies to meet 
the growing wants oi civilization, and the consequent lack of 
sympathy on the part of each civic population in which a new 
studium was founded, now become frequently apparent. Of such 
conditions the fortunes of the studium at Wurzburg in 
Bavaria— founded in 1402 by a bishop, with a charter 
be.stowed l^y Bonifaec' IX. — illustrate the dangers. 

The .students belonged chiefly to the iaculties of law and 
theology, and the frequency of their conflicts with the citizens 
made it necessary before ten years had elapsed to close the 
university, which was not reopened until 1582. Under the 
patronage of the prince Bishop Julius Echler von Mcspelbrunn, 
however, it soon became largely frequented by Catholic students. 
At the present time, under the patronage of the house ol 
Wittelsbach, it is widely famed as a school of medicine. 

In I'urin the university founded in 1412 by the counts of 
Savoy had to be re founded in 1431. The efforts of Parma in 
the 14th century to raise itself by papal aid to the dignity of a 
university proved altogether abortive, and it was not until 
1422 that, under the protection of the dukes of Milan, its object 
was attained. In Sicily, Catania, the earliest ol its 
high schools, was created a university by Alphonso * 
of Aragon in 1445. Five years later Barcelona Barco- 
received from Pope Nicholas V. the same privileges a.s 
Toulouse hafl obtained from Gregory IX. Among the Spanish 
universities, however, none has had a nioi'C chequered history, 
although now taking rank wnlh foremost. 

In Hungary, Mathias Corvinus obtained from Paul II. in 
1465 permission to found a general studium where he thought 
be.st within his realms — a latitude of choice conceded proV)ably 
in consequence of the dangers which menaced the kingdom 
alike from Bohemia and from the I'urks ; while the 
fart that the university at Ofen (Hungarian Buda) “ 
was not actually founded until some ten years later, may have 
been owing to the resolute stand made by the youthful monarch 
against the claim-s to nominate bishops put forward not only 
by Pope Paul but by his successor Sixtus IV. (i47i-*84). After 
a series of eventful experiences, the university of Budapest 
remains, at the present time, almost exclusively Magyar. It 
has a school of law at Pressburg, winch is all that remains of 
the university there founded by Mathias Corvinus in 1465. 

In northern Germany and in the Netherlands, on the other 
hand, the growing wealth and prosperity of the different states 
especially favoured the formation of new centres of pouada- 
learning. In the flourishing duchy of Brabant the Hoaot 
university of Louvain (1426) was to a great extent 
controlled by the municipality ; and their patronage, although 
ultimately attended with detrimental results, long enabled 
Louvain to outbid all the other universities oi Europe in the 
munificence with which she rewarded her professors. In the 
course of the next century the “ Belgian Athens,” as she is 
styled by Lipsius, ranked second only to Paris in numbers and 
reputation. In its numerous separate foundations and general 
* MeinerB, Gosch, d. koken Schulen, i 370. 
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organization— it possessed no less than twenty-eight colleges 
— it closely resembled the English universities ; while its active 
press afforded facilities to the author and the controversialist 
of which both Cambridge and Oxford were at that time almost 
destitute. It embraced all the faculties, and no degrees in 
Europe stood so high as guarantees of general acquirements. 
Erasmus records it as a common saying, that “ no one could 
graduate at Louvain without knowledge, manners and age.” 
Sir William Hamilton speaks of the examination at Louvain 
for a degree in arts as “ the best example upon record of the 
true mode of such examination, and, until recent times, in fact, 
the only example in the history of universities worthy of con- 
sideration at all.” He has translated from Vemulaeus the 
order and method of this examination.^ In 1788 the faculties of 
jurisprudence, medicine and philosophy were removed to Brussels, 
and in 1797 the French suspended the university altogether. 

In Germany the conditions under which the new centres were 
created reflect and illustrate the history of the country in a 
l0ipMig remarkable manner. Those connected with the rise 
of the university of Leipzig are especially noteworthy, 
it having been the result of the migration of almost the entire 
German element from the university of Prague, This element 
comprised (i) Bavarians, (2) Saxons, (3) Poles (this last- 
named division being drawn from a wide area, which included 
Meissen, Lusatia, Silesia and Prussia), and, being represented 
by three votes in the assemblies of the university, while the 
Bohemians possessed but one, had acquired a preponderance 
in the direction of affairs which the latter could no longer submit 
to. Religious differences, again, evoked mainly by the preaching 
of J ohn Huss, further intensified the existing disagreements ; and 
eventually, in the year 1409, King Wcnceslaus, at the prayer of 
his Bohemian subjects, issued a decree which exactly reversed the 
previous distribution of votes, — three votes being assigned to the 
Bohemian nation and only one to all the rest. Tlie Germans 
took d(‘ep umbrage, and seceded to Leipzig, where, a bull having 
been obtained from Alexander V. (September 9, 1409), a new 
“ studium generale ” was founded by the landgrave of Thuringia 
and the margraves of Meissen. The members were divided into 
fournation.s — composed of natives of Meissen, Saxony, Bavaria and 
Poland. Two colleges were founded, a greater and a smaller, but 
designed, not for poor students, but for masters of arts— twelve 
being admitted on the former and eight on the latter foundation. 

At Rostock, in the north, the dukes John and Albert of 
Mecklenburg conceived the design of founding a university 
Rostot'A which the faculty of theology should be excluded. 

Pope Martin V., to whom they applied for his sanction, 
was scarcely in a position to refuse it, absorbed as he was with 
the pacification of Italy, the consolidation of his own temporal 
power, and the restoration of his almost ruinous capital. The 
university was accordingly founded as proposed in 1419 ; but in 
1431 Eugenius IV. instituted a faculty of theology, and two 
colleges were founded with the same design and on the same 
scale as at Leipzig. Six years later the whole academic com- 
munity having incurred the papal ban was fain to migrate to 
Greifswald, returning, however, to Rostock in 1443, but with 
cfne important exception, that of a master of arts named Henry 
Rubenow, who remained to become burgomaster of the former 
city, and succeeded in persuading Duke Wratislaw of Pommern 
to make it the seat of a university. Calixtus III. granted a 
bull in 1456, but it was stipulated that the rector should be a 
Ore/fg- professorial chairs were also made parti- 

ally dependent for endowment on canonries. Greifswald 
thus became exposed to the full brunt of the .struggle 
which had ensued when the endeavour to nationalize the German 
church was terminated by the Concordat of Vienna (1448). Of 
its original statutes only those of the arts faculty are extant. 

The universities of Freiburg in Baden and Tubingen in 
Wurttemberg, on the other hand, reflect the sympathies of 
Pniburg Catholic party under the Austrian rule. They 
’ alike owed their foundation to the countess Matilda, 
by whose persuasion her husband, the archduke of Austria, 

* Dissertations and Discussions, Append, iii. 
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known as Albrecht VL, was induced to found Freiburg in 1455, 
and Count Eberhard (her son by a former marriage) to found 
Tubingen in 1477. session at Freiburg opened auspici- 

ously in 1460 under the supervision of its rector, Matthew 
Hummel of Vill ingen, an accomplished and learned man, and 
its numbers were soon largely augmented by migrations of 
students from Vienna and from Heidelberg, while its resources, 
which originally were chiefly an annual grant from the city 
council, were increased b>’ the bestowal of canonries and 
prebends in the neighbouring parishes. Erasmus had made 
Freiburg his residence from 1529 to 1535, during which time he 
may have originated a tradition of liberal learning, but in 1620, 
under the rule of the archduke Maximilian, the control of the 
Humanistic studies and of the entire faculty of philosophy was 
handed over to the Jesuits, who also gained possession of two 
of the chairs of theology. Although Strassburg since 1872 has 
been able to offer considerable counter-attractions, Freiburg 
has held her own, and numbers over 1600 students. The 
university of 'lubingen was founded in 1477 with four faculties 
— those of theology, law, medicine and the arts — and numbered 
scholars such as John Rcuchlin and Melanchthon 
among its teachers j while in the last century it was 
famous both for its school of medicine and that of tlieology 
(see Tubingen). Its general condition in the year 1541-1542, 
and the sources whence its revenues were derived, have 
been illustrated by Hoffmann in a short paper which shows the 
fluctuating nature of the resources of a university in the i6th 
century — liable to be affected as they were both by the sca.sons 
and the markets. 

'I'he earliest 15th-century university in France was that of 
Aix in Provence. It had originally been nothing more than a 
school of thwlogy and law, but in 1409 it was re- 
organized under the direction of the local count as a 
studium generale on the model of Paris. The .sphere 
of its activity is indicated by the fact that the students 
were divided into Burgundians, Provenc^als and Catalans. The 
next foundation, that of Poitiers, had a wider signi- 
ficanee as illustrating the struggle that was going on 
between the French crown and the Roman see. It was insti- 
tuted by Charles VI 1 . in 1431, almost immediately alter his 
acce.ssion, with the special design of creating a centre of learning 
less favourable to ICnglish interests than Paris had at that 
time shown herself to be. Eugenius IV. could not refuse his 
sanction to the scheme, but he endeavoured partially to defeat 
Charles’s design by conferring on the new “ studium generale ” 
simply the same privileges as tho.si' possessed by Toulouse, and 
thus placing it at a disadvantage in comparison with Paris, 
Charles rejoined by an extraordinary exercise of his own pre- 
rogative, conferring on Poitiers all the privileges collectively 
possessed by Paris, Toulouse, Montpellier, Angers and Orleans, 
and at the same time placing the university under special 
royal protection. The foundation of the university of Caen, 
in the diocc3e of Bayeux, was attended by conditions almost 
exactly the reverse of those which belonged to the 
foundation of that at Poitiers. It was founded under 
English auspices during the short period of the supremacy 
of the English arms in Normandy in the 15th century. Its 
charter (May 1437) was given by Eugenius IV., and the bishop 
of Bayeux was appointed its chancellor. The university of 
Paris had by this time completely forfeited the favour of Eugenius 
by its attitude at the council of Basel, and Eugenius inserted 
in the charter for Caen a clause of an entirely novel character, 
requiring all those admitted to degrees to take an oath of 
fidelity to the see of Rome, and to bind themselves to attempt 
nothing prejudicial to her interests. To thus proviso the famoi^ 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges was Charles’s rejoinder in 
the following year. On the i8th of May 1442 we find King 
Henry VL writing to Eugenius, and dwelling with satisfaction 
on the rapid progress of the new university, to which, he says, 
students had flocked from all quarters, and were still daily 

• Gkonomischer Zusiand dev Universitdt Tubingen gegen die Miite 
des i6ien Jahrhunderts (1845). 
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arriving.^ Ten years later, when the English had been expelled, 
its charter was given afresli by Charles in terms which left the 
original charter unrecognized; both teachers and learners were 
subject to the civil authorities ol the city, and all privileges made 
previously conferred in cases of legal disputes were abolished. 
From this time the university of Caen was distinguished by 
its loyal spirit and firm resistance to ultramontane pretensions ; 
and, although swept away at the French Revolution, it was 
afterwards restored, owing to the sense of the services it had 
Bordeaux, oiu'C rendered to the national cause.- .No especi- 
Vaience, ally notable circumstances characterize the foundation 
Nantes, university of Bordeaux (1441) or that of 

Valeni'c (1452), but that of Nantes, which received its charter 
from Pius IJ. in 14^3, is distinguished by the tact that 
it did not receive the ratification of the king of France, and 
the conditions under which its earlier traditions were formed 
thus closely resemble those of Poitiers. It seems also to have 
been regarded with particular favour by Pius II., a pontiff who 
was at onc(‘ a ripe scholar and a writiT upon education, lie 
gave to Nantes a notalilc body of privileges, which not only 
represent an embodiment C)f all the various privilege's granted to 
universities prior to that date, but afterwards became, with their 
copious and somewhat tautological phraseology, the accepted 
mod(‘l for the great majority of university charters, whether 
issued by the pope or ))y the emperor, or by the civil authority. 
'I'he bishop of Nantes was appointed head of the university, 
and wa.s charged with the special protei'tion of its privileges 
against all interference from whatever quarter.^ 'I’hc 
ourgea. foundation of the university of Bourges 

was given in 14O5 bv Paul II, at the request of Louis XL and 
his brother. It confers on the community the same privileges 
as those enjoyed by the other universities of France. 'Fhe royal 
sanction was given at the petition of the citizens ; but, from 
reasons which do not appear, they deemed it necessary further 
to petition that their ('barter might also be registered and 
enrolled by the parlenient of Paris. 

Founded about the same time, and probably in a spirit oi 
direct rivalry to Freiburg, the university of Basel was opened 
Base! tmder the auspices of its own citizens. The 

('athedral school in that ancient eity, together with 
others attached to the monasteries, afforded a sufficient nucleus 
for a studium, and Pius 11 , , who, as Aeneas Sylvius, had been 
a resident in the cit)', was easily prevailed upon to grant the 
charter (November 12. 1450). During the first seventy years of 
its existence the university prospered, and its chairs were held 
by eminent professors, among them historical scholars, such 
as Sebastian Brant and Jacob Wimpheling. But with the 
Reformation, Basel became the arena of contests which menaced 
the. very existence of the university itself, the professors being, 
for the most part, opposed to the new movement with wiiich 
the burghers wurmly sympathized. Eventually, the statutes 
were revis^idj and in the latter half of the i6th century the 
university may 8e sakHo have attained its apogee. Before he 
had si^^dJihe bhlf Jor the foundation of the university of Basel, 
Pope Piu^, .at* the request of Duke William of Bavaria, had 
issued another bull for the foundation of a university at Ingol- 
^adt (jth ’April 1459). But it was not until 1472 
thaJtl tie 'work of. teaching was acUially commenced 
there. Some long-existing prebends, founded ‘ by 
former dukes of Bavaria, were appropriated to the endowment, 
and the chairs .in • the diffenmt faculties were distributed as 
follow's: theology 2, jurisprudence 3, medicine i, arts 6 
— arts in ronjunfltiion with theology thus obtaining the pre- 
ponderance. *As at Caen, twenty-two years before, an oath 
of fidelity to the Roman pontiff was imposed on every student 
admitted to a degree.'* That this proviso was not subsequently 

’ TVkynton’s Correspondrinr, i. 123. 

® Dc la Rue, Essais hist, sur la ville de Caen, ii. 137-1.^0. 

* Mcinm i. .3 08 , 

* Paulsen, in speaking of this proviso as one “ die weder vorher 
noch nachher sons! vorkomiut/' would consequently seem to be 
not quite accurate. See Die Griindung dcr deutschen Umvenitdtcn, 
p. 277. 


abolished, as at Caen, is a feature in the history of the university 
of Ingolstadt which was attended by important results. No- 
where did the Reformation meet with more stubborn resistance, 
and it was at Ingolstadt that the Counter-Reformation was 
commenced. In 1556 the Jesuits made their first settlement 
in the university. 

The next two universities took their rise in the archiepiscopal 
seats of Treves and Mainz. That at Treves received its charter 
as early as 1450 ; but the first academical session did not 
commence until 1473. Here the ecclesiastical influences 
appear to have been unfavourable to the project. The arch- 
bishop demanded 2000 florins as the price of his sanction, 'i'he 
cathedral chapter threw difficulties in the way of the appropria- 
tion of certain livings and canonries to the university endow- 
ment ; and so obstinate was their resistance that in 1655 they 
succeeded in altogether rescinding the gift on payment of a very 
inadequate .sum. It was not until 1722 that the as.scmbly 
of deputies, by a formal grant, relieved thi' university from the 
difficulties in which it had become involved, 'i'he 
university of Mainz, on the other hand, was almost 
entirely indebted to the archbishop Diether for its foundation. 
It was at his petition that Sixtus IV. granted the charter, 23rd 
November 1476; and Dicthcr, being himself an enthusiastic 
luunanist, thereupon circulated a IcUcr, coiK'hcd in elegant 
Latinily, addressed to .students throughout his diocese, inviting 
them to repair to the new centre, and dilating on the advan- 
tages of academic studies and of learning. The rise of these two 
universities, however, neither of which attained to much dis- 
tinction, represents little more than the incorporation ot certain 
already existing institutions into a homogeneous whole, the 
power of conferring degrees being superadded. 

Nearly contemporaneous with these foundations were those 
of Upsala (1477) and Copenhagen (1479), which, although 
lying without the political boundaries of Germany, upsaia 
reflected her influence. The charter lor (’openhagen and 
was given by Sixtus IV. as early as 1475. ^le Copen- 
students attraclcd to this new centre were mainly 
from within the radius of the university of Cologne, and its 
statutes were little more than a transcript of those of the 
latter foundation. 

The electorates of Wittenberg and Brandenburg wore now the 
only two considerable German territories which did ikjI possess 
1 a “ studium generalc.” and the uni\'ersity founded 
at Wittenberg b}' Maximilian I. (6th July J502) is 
notable as the first established in Germany by virtue 
of an imperial as distinguished from a papal decree. Its charter 
is, however, drawn up w'ith the traditional phraseology of the 
pontifical bulls, and is evidently not conceived in any spirit 
of antagonism to Rome. Wittenberg is constituted a “ studium 
gencralc ” in all the four faculties — the right to confer degrees 
in theology and canon law having been sanctioned by the papal 
legate some months before, on the 2nd of February 1502. The 
endowment of the university with church revenues duly received 
the papal sanction— a bull of Alexander VI. authorizing the 
appropriation of twelve canonries attached to the castle church, 
as well as of eleven prebends in outlying districts— sic per 
omnem modum unum corpus ex studio et collegio praediciis fiat et 
constituatur. No university in Germany attracted to itsell a 
larger share of the attention of Europe at its commencement. 
And it was its distinguishing merit that it was the first academic 
centre north ot the Alps where the antiquated methods and bar- 
barous Latinity of the scholastic era were overthrown, pranks 
The last university founded in Germany prior to the fort-on- 
Reformation was that of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. The tt^^^oder. 
design, first conceived by the elector John of Brandenburg, was 
carried into execution by his son Joachim, at whose request 
Pope Julius II. issued a bull for the foundation, 15th March 
1506. An imperial charter, identical in its contents with the 
papal bull, followed on the 26th of October. The university 
received an endowment of canonries and livings similar to that 
of Wittenberg, and some houses in the city were assigned for 
its use by the elector. 
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The first university in Scotland was that of St Andrews, 
founded in 1411 by Henry Wardlaw, bishop of that see, and 
modelled chiefly on the constitution of the university 
Attdrtwa. acquired all its three colleges— St 

' Salvator’s, St Leonard’s and St Mary’s— before the 
Reformation— the first having been founded in 1456 by Bishop 
James Kennedy; the second in 1512 by the youthful Arch- 
bishop Alexander Stuart (natural son of James IV.), and John 
Hepburn, the prior of the monastery of St Andrews ; and the 
third, also in 1512, by the Heatons, who in the year 1537 
procured a hull from Pope Paul HI. dedicating the college "to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary of the Assumption, and adding further 
endowments. The most ancient of the universities ol Scotland, 
with its three colleges, was thus reared in an atmosphere of 
medieval theology, and undoubtedly designed as a bulwark 
against heresy and schism. But “ by a strange irony of fate,” 
it has been observed, “two of these colleges became, almost 
from the first, the foremost agents in working the overthrow 
of that church which they were founded to defend.” St 
Leonard’s more especially, like St John’s or Queens’ at Cam- 
bridge, became a noted centre of intellectual life and Reformation 
principles. That he “ had drunk at St Leonard’s well ” became 
a current expression for implying that a theologian had imbibed 
Glasgow. doctrines of Protestantism. The university of 
Glasgow was founded as a “ studiiim generale ” in 
i 453 j possessed two colleges. Prior to the Reformation it 
acquired but little celebrity ; its discipline was lax, and the 
number of the students but small, while the instruction was 
net only inefficient but irregularly given ; no funds were pro- 
vided for the maintenance of regular lectures in the higher 
faculties ; and there was no adequate executive power for the 
maintenance of discipline. The university of Aberdeen, which 
was founded in i494» at first possessed only one college, 
namely. King’s, which was coextensive with the 
'university and conferred degrees. Marischal (College, 
founded in 1593 by George Keith, fifth Earl Marischal, was 
constituted by its founder independent of the university in Old 
Aberdeen, being itself also a college and a university, with the 
power of conferring degrees. Bishop Elphinstone, the founder 
both of the university and of King’s College (1505), had been 
educated at Glasgow, and had subsequently both studied and 
taught at Paris and at Orleans. To the wider experience which 
he had thus gained we may probably attribute the fact that 
the constitution of the university of Aberdeen was free from the 
glaring defects which then characterized that of the university 
of Glasgow.^ But in all the medieval universities of Germany, 
England and Scotland, modelled as they were on a common 
type, the absence of adequate discipline was, in a greater or less 
degree, a common defect. In connexion with this feature we 
may note the comparatively small percentage of matriculated 
students proceeding to the degrees of B.A. and M.A. when 
compared with later times. Of this disparity the table on next 
Degress column, exhibiting the relative numbers in the uni- 
takeoat vcrsity of Leipzig for every ten years from the year 
Leipsig. j^ 27 to 1552, probably affords a fair average illustra- 
tion— the remarkable fluctuations probably depending quite 
as much upon the comparative healthiness of the period (in 
respect of freedom from epidemic) and the abundance of the 
harvests as upon any other c'ause. 

The German universities in these times seem to have admitted 
for the most part their inferiority in learning to older and more 
Oeaeral centres ; and their consciousness of the fact is 

efforts which they made to attract in- 
Qerman structors from Italy, and by the frequent resort of the 
medieval more ambitious students to schools like Paris, Bologna, 
'shies.' ^rid Pavia. I'hat they took their rise in any 

spirit of systematic opposition to the Roman see (as 
Meiners and others have contended), or that their organiza- 
tion was something external to and independent of the church, 
is an assertion somewhat qualified by the foregoing evidence. 
Generally speaking, they were eminently conservative bodies, 

* Fasti Aherdonenses, Pref. p xvi 
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Years. 

Matricu- 

lations. 

1 Years, 

1 

1 

1 

! B.A. 

M.A. 

Percentage of 

B.A’s. 

M.A’s. 

1427-1430 

737 

1429-1432 

151 

28 

20.4 

3-8 

I 437 'i 44 t> 

715 

1439-1442 

199 

50 

27-8 

0.9 

1447-1450 

808 

1449-1452 

274 

(50) 

33-9 


1457-14O0 

1.447 

1450-14O2 

559 

81 

38.6 

5-9 

1407-1470 

1.137 

1409“ 1472 

410 

61 

36.0 

5’4 

1477-1480 

i.id3 

1479-1482 

458 

49 

39-4 

4.2 

1 487-1 4t>o 

1,858 

1489-1402 

714 

62 

38-4 

34 

1497-1500 

1,288 

1 1499-1502 

497 

59 

38-5 

4.6 

^507-1510 

1,048 

1509-1512 

510 

95 

26-1 

3'4 

1517-1520 

1.445 

1519-1522 

247 

3') 

17*0 

2.4 

I 527-1530 

419 

1529-1532 

77 

’ 1 

18.4 

7.9 

1537-1540 

()8C) 

1539-1.542 

122 

27 

l 7 -« 

3 '9 ; 

1547-1550 

1,31^ 

1549-1552 

200 

72 

15-2 

5 5 , 


l 4 - 9<>9 


4418 

072 

1 29-5 

4.3 i 


pd the new learning of the humanists and the new methods of 
instruclion that now began to demand attention were alike lor 
a long period unable to gain admission within academic circles. 
Reformers such as Hegius, John Wessel and Rudolphus Agricoki 
carried on their work at places like Deventer remote from univer- 
sity influences. That there wa.s a considerable amount of mental 
activity going on in the universities themselves is not to be 
denied ; but it was mostly 01 that unprofitable kind which, while 
giving rise to endless controversy, turned upon questions in 
connexion with which the implied postulates and the terminology 
employed rendered all scientific investigation hopeless. At 
almost every university— Leipzig, Grcifswald and Prague (after 
1409) being the principal exceptions— the so-called Realists and 
Nominalists represented two great parties occupied with an 
internecine struggle. At Paris, owing to the overwhelming 
strength of the theologians, the Nominalists were indeed under 
a kind of ban ; but at Heidelberg they had altogether expelled 
their antagonists. It was much the same at V ienna and at Erfurt 
—the latter, from the ready reception which it gave to new 
speculation, being styled by its enemies “ novorum omnium 
portus.” At Basel, under the leadership of the eminent 
Johannes a Lapide, the Realists with difficulty maintained 
their ground. Freiburg, Tubingen and Ingolstadt, in the hope 
of diminishing controversy, arrived at a kind of compromise, 
each party having its own professor, and representing a distinct 
“ nation.” At Mainz the authorities adopted a manual of logic 
which was essentially an embodiment of Nominalistic principles. 

In Italy, almost without exception, it was decided that these 
controversies were endless and that their effects were pernicious. 
It was re.solved, accordingly, to expel logic, and allow 
its place to be filled by rhetoric. It was by virtue of 
this decision, which was of a tacit rather than a formal logical 
character, that the expounders of the new learning in 
the 15th century — men like Emmanuel Chrysoloras, 

Guarino, Leonardo Bruni, Bessarion, Argyropulos and Valia- 
carried into effect that important revolution in academic studies 
which constitutes a new era in university learning, and largely 
helped to pave the way for the Reformation.^ This discourage- 
ment of the controversial spirit, continued as it was in relation to 
theological questions after the Reformation, obtained for the 
Italian universities a fortunate immunity from dissensions like 
those which, as we shall shortly see, distracted the centres of 
learning in Germany. The professorial body also 
attained to an almost unrivalled reputation. It was 
exceptionally select, only those who were in receipt ofltaliaa 
of salaries being permitted, as a rule, to lecture ; it 
was also famed for its ability, the institution of con- 
current chairs proving an excellent stimulus. 'I'hese chairs 
were of two kinds—” ordinary ” and “ extraordinary the 
former being the more liberally endowed and fewer in number. 
For each subject of importance there were thus always two and 
.sometimes three rival chairs, and a powerful and continuous 
emulation was thus maintained among the teachers. “ From 

* For an excellent account of this movement, sec Georg Voigt, 
Die Wicderhelchung dcs classischen Altevthums (2nd ed., 2 vols., 1880). 
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the integrity of their patrons, and the lofty standard by which 
they were judged/’ says Sir W. Hamilton, “ the call to a Paduan 
or Pisan chair was deemed the highest of all literary honours. 
The status of prolessor was in Italy elevated to a dignity which 
in other countries it has never reached ; and not a few of the most 
illustrious teachers in the Italian seminaries were of the proudest 
nobililv of the land. While the universities of other countries 
had fallen from Christian and cosmopolite to sectarian and local 
schools, it IS the peculiar glory of the Italian that, under the 
enlightened liberality of their patrons, they still continued to 
assert their European universality. Creed and country were 
in them no bar — the latter not even a reason of preference. 
Foreigners of every nation are to be found among their professors ; 
and the most learned man in Scotland, I’homas Dempster, 
sought in a Pisan chair that theatre for his abilities which he 
could not find at home.” ^ 

To such catholicity of sentiment the Spanish universities 
during the same period offer a complete contrast, their history 
being so strongly modified by political and religious movements 
vahncia these becomes indispensable, 

aenc a . founded in 150T as a school not only of the- 

ology and of civil and canon law, but also of the arts and of medi- 
cine, and sanctioned at the petition of its council by Alexander 
S0yJ//e Denifle, i. 645-46), and Seville, sanctioned by 

Julius II. in 1505, appear lioth to have been regarded 
without mistrust at Rome. But although the latter pKintiff had 
approved the foundation of the university of Santiago as early as 
1504, the bull for its creation was not granted by Clement Vll. 
until 1526. While, again, the design of establishing a university 
aranada Dranada had been approved by ('harles V. in the 
same year, it was not until 3531 that ('lenient gave his 
consent, and even then the work of preparation was deferred for 
another six years. Little indeed is to be learnt respecting the 
new society until the foundation of the liberally endowed College 
de Sacro Monte by the archbishop of the province in 1605. 
Thesi* delays are partly to be accounted for by the well-known 
political jealousies that existed between tin* monarch and the 
pontiff ; but it is also to be noted that at preeiselylhc same period 
a movement of no slight importance, whereby it was sought to | 
gain the recognition hy the church of the writings and teaching 
of Erasmus, had been going on in the universities of Spain, and 
had ultimately died out. It died out at the uncre<iting voice 
of the Dominican Melchior Cano, wdio revived the ancient 
scholasticism and the teaching of Aquinas, Then followed the 
Jesuits, whom C-ano himself had once denounced as ” precursors 
of Antichrist,” and under their direction the scholastic philo- 
sophy, together with a certain attention to Greek and Hebrew, 
became the dominant study. And when the council of Trent 
had done its work, and doctrinal controversy seemed to have 
been finallyJaid to rest, Gregory XIII. in 1574 authorized the 
foundatien’of the university of Oviedo; but this was 
'"**** noGoptned ii^l 1608, and then only with a faculty of 
law. After tKi^ timVthe universitie^s in Spain shared in the 
geneml decline of the country ; and even after the expulsion of 
the Jesuits 'in* 1769 no markc.cl improvement is discernible in 
their schodlsj On the contrary, the departure of a body of very 
able instructor^ v^ho, 'whatever objections might be taken to 
th(*ir doctrhiliF''teaching, w'ere mostly good scholars and men 
in close tdiR'h with the outer world, distinctly favoured that 
tendency to lifeless routine and unreasoning tradition which 
characterizes' the Spanish universities until the second half of 
the 19th century^ . 

The comparative unimportance of the universities founded 
fluring the same period in Italy is partially explained by the 
itMllan ' number of those which previously existed. In the 
ujf/ver* papal states Macerata and Camerino were founded 
aitiaa. . - at a wide interval ; the former, according to tradition, 
macaraia. a bull of Nicholas TV. as early as the 13th century, 
the* latter not until the year 1727 by a bull of Benedict 
XIII. Maccrala, however, ceased to exist as a university in 
the last century, retaining only a faculty of law, but contributing 
* Hamilton, IHscussions, 2ncl td. p. 373. 


to the maintenance of the medical faculty at Camerino, which 
was constituted one of the newly created ” free universities ” 
(along with Urbino, Ferrara and Perugia) in 1890, but con- 
tinued to exist only with the aid of contributions 
levied on the local parishes. Urbino, originally 
opened as a studium under papal patronage in 1671, was also 
constituted a free university, its chief study being that of law. 
At Modena there had long existed a faculty of the 
same study which enjoyed a high repute, but it was 
not until 1683 tlmt it received its charter from Duke Francis 11 . 
of Este as the university of hLs capital. Like Camerino, Modena 
had to rely chiefly on funds collected in the commune, but was 
able nevertheless to acquire some reputation as a school of 
law and medicine, declining, when the Jesuits were installed by 
the Austrian authorities, to revive again in the general recovery 
which took place among the seats of learning after the unifi- 
cation of Italy. In Sicily, Palermo (1779) originated .. 
in an earlier institution compo.sed mainly of subjects ^ 

of Ferdinand IV., who had followed him on his ex- 
pulsion from the throne of the Two Sicilies at Ni4>les towards 
the end of the 18th century. It was closed in 1805, but re- 
opened in 3850 to become a school of considerable imp>Qrtajice 
in all the faculties with over 1000 students. The two univer- 
sities of Sardinia— Sassari (1634) and Cagliari (1596) — saaaarL 
were founded under the Spanish rule, and both died out 
when that rule was exchanged for that of Austria. Under 
the auspices of the house of Savoy they were re-established, but 
neither can be said to have since achieved any marked success. 

For the most part, however, the Reformation represents the 
great boundary line in the history of the medieval universities, 
and long after Luther and Calvin had passed away was still 
the main influence in the hlstor}' of those new foundations 
which arose in Protestant countries. Even in Catholic countries 
its secondary effeets were scarcely less perceptible, as the\’ 
found expression in connexion with the Counter-Reformation. 
In Germany the 'Thirty Years’ War was attended by con- 
sequences which were felt long after the 17th century. In 
France the Revolution of 1789 resulted in the actual uprooting 
of the university system. 

The influence of the Humanists, and the special character 
which it assumed as it made its way in Germany in connexion 
with the lal-Kiurs of scholars like Erasmus, Jolin Rcuchlin and 
Melanchthon, augured well for lh(‘ future. It wa.s free from 
the frivolities, the pedantry, the immoralities and the scepticism 
which characterized so large a proportion of the corresponding 
culture in Italy. It gave promise of resulting at once in a 
critical and enlightened study of the masterpieces of classical 
antiquity, and in a reverent and yet rational interpretation of 
the Scriptures and the Fathers. The fierce bigotry 
and the (:ca.seless controversies evoked by the pro-|,j^^„, 
mulgation of Lutheran or Calvinistic doctrine dispelled, iafUtancaa 
however, this hopeful pro.spect, and converted 
might otherwise have become the tranquil abodes'**^*”* 
of the Muses into gloomy fortresses of sectarianism. Of the 
manner in which it affected the highest culture, the observa- 
tion of Henke in his Life of Calixtus (i. 8), that for a century 
after the Reformation the history of Lutheran theology becomes 
almost identified with that of the German universities, may 
serve as an illustration. 

The first Protestant university was that.of Marburg, founded 
by Philip the Magnanimous, landgrave of Hesse, 30th May 1527. 
Expressly designed as a bulwark of Lutheranism, it 
was mainly built up out of the confiscation of the 
property of the religious orders in the Hessian capital. The 
house of the Dominicans, who had fled on the first rumour of 
spoliation, was converted into lecture-rooms for the .faculty oi 
jurisprudence. The church and convent of the order known 
as the “ Kugelherm ” was appropriated to the theological 
faculty. The friar>' of the Barefooted Friars was shared be- 
tween the faculties of medicine and philosophy. The university, 
which was the object of the landgrave’s peculiar care, rapidly 
rose to celebrity ; it was resorted to by students from remote 
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countries^ even from Greece, and its professors were of distin- 
guished ability. How much, however, of this popularity 
depended on its theological associations is to be seen in the 
fact that after the year 1605, when, by the decree of Count 
Maurice, its formulary of faith was changed from Lutheran to 
Calvinistic, its numbers greatly declined. This dictation of 
the temporal power now becomes one of the most notable 
features in academic history in Protestant Germany. The 
universities, having repudiated the papal authority, while that 
of the episcopal order was at an end, now began to pay especial 
court to the temporal ruler, and sought in every way to con- 
ciliate his goodwill, representing with peculiar distinctness the 
theory — cujus tegio, ejus religio. This tendency was further 
strengthened by the fact that their colleges, bursaries and 
other similar foundations were no longer derived from or 
supported by ecclesiastical institutions, but were mainly 
dependent on the civil power. 

The Lutheran university of Kdnigsberg was founded 17th 
August 1544 by Albert III., margrave of Brandenburg, and 

.. the first duke of Prussia, and his wife Dorothea, a 
Danish princess. In this instance, the religious 
clmracter of the foundation not having been determined 
at the commencement, the papal and the imperial sanction 
were both applied for, although not accorded. King Sigismund 
of Poland, however, which kingdom exercised at that time a 
protectorate over the Prussian duchy, ultimately gave the 
necessary charter (29th September 1561), at the same time 
ordaining that all students who graduated as masters in the 
faculty of philosophy should rank as nobles of the Polish 
kingdom. When Prussia was raised to the rank of a kingdom 
{1701) the university was made a royal foundation, and the 
“ collegium Fridericianum,” which was then erected, received 
corresponding privileges. In 1862 the university buildings 
were rebuilt, and the number of the students soon after rose to 
nearly a thousand. 

The Lutlicran university of Jena had its origin in a gymnasium 
founded by John Frederick the Magnanimous, elector of 
Jena Saxony, during his imprisonment, for the exprcs.s 
purpose of promoting Evangelical doctrines and 
repairing the loss of Wittenberg, where the Philippists had 
gained the ascendancy. Its charter, which the emperor Charles 
V. had refused to grant, and which was obtained with some 
difficulty from his brother, Ferdinand 1., enabled the authorities 
to open the university on the 2nd of February 1558. Dis- 
tinguished for its vehement assertion of Lutheran doctrine, its 
hostility to the teaching of Wittenberg was hardly less pro- 
nounced than that with which both centres regard Roman 
Catholicism. For a long time it was chiefly noted as a school 
of medicin( 5 , and in the 17th and i8th centuries was in bad 
repute fur the lawlessness of its students, among whom duelling 
prevailed to a scandalous extent, 'fhe beauty of its situation 
and the eminence of its professoriate have, however, generally 
attracted a considerable proportion of students from other 
countries. Its numbers in 1906 were 1281. 

The Lutheran university of Helmsledt, founded by Duke 
Julius (of the house of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel), and designated 
after him in its official records as “ Academia Julia, 
Btedt‘ received its charter, 8th May 1575, from the emperor 
MELximilian 11 . No university in the i6th century 
commenced under more favourable auspices. It was muni- 
ficently endowed by the founder and by his son ; and its 
“ Convictorium,” or college for poor students, expended in the 
course of thirty years no less than 100,000 thalers, an extra- 
ordinary expenditure for an institution of such a character in 
those days. Beautifully and conveniently situated in what 
had now become the well-peopled region between the Weser 
and the lower Elbe, and distinguished by its comparatively 
temperate maintenance of the Lutheran tenet.s, it attracted 
a considerable concourse of students, especially from the upper 
classes^ not a few being of princely rank. Throughout its 
history, until suppressed in 1809, Helmstedt enjoyed the special 
and powerful patronage of the dukes of Saxony. 


The “ Gymnasium Aegidianum of Nuremberg, founded 
in 1526, and removed in 1575 to Altdorf, represents the origin 
of the university of Altdorf. A charter was granted 
in 1578 by the emperor Rudolph II., and the university 
was formally opened in 1580. It was at first, however, em- 
powered only to grant degrees in arts ; but in 1623 the emperor 
Ferdinand 11 . added the permission to create doctors of law 
and medicine, and also to confer crowns on poets ; and in 
1697 its faculties were completed by tht' permission given by 
the emperor Leopold 1 . to create doctors of theology. Like 
Louvain, Altdorf was nominally ruled by the municipality, 
but in the latter university this power of control remained 
practically inoperative, and the consequent freedom enjoyed 
by the community from evils like thase which brought about 
the decline of Louvain is thus described by Hamilton : “ The 
decline of that great and wealthy seminary (Louvain) was 
mainly determined by its vicious patronage, both as vested 
in the university and in the town. Altdorf, on the other hand, 
was about the poorest university in Germany, and long one 
of the most eminent. Its whole endowment never rose above 
£800 a year ; and, till the period of its declension, the professors 
of Altdorf make at least as distinguished a figure in the history 
of philosophy as those of all the eight universities of the British 
empire together. On looking closely into its constitution the 
anomaly is at once solved. The patrician senate of Nuremberg 
were too intelligent and patriotic to attempt the exercise of such 
a function. The nomination of professors, though formally 
ratified by the senate, was virtually made by a board of four 
curators ; and what is worthy of remark, as long as curatorial 
patronage was a singularity in Germany, Altdorf maintained its 
relative pre-eminence, losing it only when a similar mean was 
adopted in the more favoured universities of the empire.” ^ 

The conversion of Marburg into a school of Calvinistic 
doctrine gave occasion to the foundation of the universities 
of Giessen and of Rinteln. Of these the former, 
founded by the margrave of Hesse- Darmstadt, Louis V., 
as a kind of refuge for the Lutheran professors from Marburg, 
received its charter from the emperor Rudolph 11 . (19th May 
1607). When, however, the margraves of Darmstadt acquired 
possession of Marburg in 1625, the university was transferred 
thither ; in 1650 it was moved back again to Giessen. The 
number of matriculated students, which at the beginning of 
last century was about 250, had risen before its close to over 
800. In common with the other universities of Germany, but 
with a facility which obtained for it a specially unenviable 
reputation, Giessen was for a long time wont to confer the 
degree of doctor in absentia in the different faculties without 
requiring adequate credentials. This practice drew forth an 
emphatic protest from the eminent historian Mommsen, and 
wa.s«abandoned long before his death, 'i'he university 
of Rinteln was founded 17th July 1621 by the emperor ^ 
Ferdinand Jl. Almost immediately after its foundation it 
became the prey of contending parties in the Thirty Years’ War, 
and its early development was thus materially hindered. It 
never, however, attained to much distinction, and in 1819 it 
was suppressed. The university of Strassburg was founded 
in 1621 on the basis of an already existing academy, straaa- 
to which the celebrated John Sturm stood, during the burg. 
latter part of his life, in the relation of “rector perpetuus” 
and of which we are told that in 1578 it included more than 
a thousand scholars, among whom were 200 of the nobility, 24 
counts and barons and three princes. It also attracted students 
from all parts of Europe, and especially from Portugal, Poland, 
Denmark, France and England. The method of Sturm’s 
teaching became the basis of that of the Jesuits, and through 
them of the public school instruction in England. In 1621 
Ferdinand II. conferred on this academy full privileges as a 
university ; in the language of the charter, “ in omnibus facul- 
tatibus, doctores, licentiatos, magistros, et baccalaureos, atque 
insuper poetas laureatos creandi et promovendi/’ In 1681 

^ Discussions, &c., and ed., pp. 38H-8g. 

* Promulg, Acad. Privii, (Strassburg, 1O28). 
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Strassburg became French, and remained so until 1872, when it 
was refounded by the Emperor William I., and before the dose 
of the century numbered over 1100 students. 

At the beginning of last century Russia possessed but three 
Mobcow. universities— that of Moscow (1755), founded by 
the Empress Elizabeth; of Wilna (1578), which was 
Wiiaa. chiefly in the hands of the Jesuits ; and of 

Dorpat. p)orpat I Yuriev] in Livonia, which was virtually 
G(Tman. Under the enlightened policy of Alexander I. was 
lounded the university of Charkow (1804) for New Russia, 
that of Kazan (1804) for the countries about the 
Volga, but designed also for the populations of Fin- 
land and Sibiria, and that of St Petersburg (1819). j 
Each of the foregoing six universities had a definite | 
district assigned to it, from whence it v/as entitled to 
recruit students, and, as a further incentive to the pur- 
suit of academic studies, a ukaz promulgated in 1809 proclaimed 
that in all appointments to ofhcial posts throughout the empire 
the holders of a university degree would receive the first con- 
sideration in the competition for vacancies. In 1826 the uni- 
versity at Abo in Finland was removed to Helsingfors, 
and still preserves the charter whereby, in its original 
home, it had been constituted a university by Queen 
Christina and her chancellor Oxenstiern in the year 1640. In 
1832 the foundation of the St Wladimir University of Kiev 
absorbed both that at Wilna and the lyceum of Kre- 
menetz. Odessa, founded in 1865, was designed 
to represent the university of New Russia. Although 
at St Petersburg considerable attention was regularly given | 
to the teaching of languages, especially those of Armenia, 
Georgia, and 'I'atary, the general status of the Russian uni- 
versities continued throughout the greater part of last century 
exceptionally low ; and in 1884 they were all reconstituted 
by the promulgation of a “ universal code ” ; with this the 
statutes of the universities at Dorpat (1^32) and Warsaw (1886) 
are essentially in agreement. The former, originally founded 
at the suggestion of the governor-general, with the design of 
bringing “ martial Livonia into the path of virtue and mor- 
ality,” was at first almost exclusively taught by German pro- 
fessors, of whom, however, very few had retained their chairs 
at the conclusion of last century. The study of the Slavonic 
languagcs, on the other hand, received a considerable stimulus; 
and when, by a decree in May 1887, the use of the Russian 
language was made obligatory in all places of instruction 
throughout the Baltic provinces, Russian began to displace 
German as the language of the lecture-room, the only faculties 
in which the use of German continued to be permissible being 
those . of theology and medicine. The university ot 
Tomak. western Siberia, founded in 1888, recruited 

its numbers chiefly from students in the same faculties. It was, 
however, witliotit chdowment, and depended chiefly on a grant 
from thc'stnt^dedjby private liberality. 

Duriiig the tnsumg twenty years the general mflucnce of 
Dorpaf riipidly spread far beyond the Baltic provinces, while 
• the htimber of students, which in 1879 was 1106, rose 
lo/Aieoc# ^.j^pj^rly Tjooo.' In 1889, however, the appointment 
o orpa university oflicials was taken from the Senatus 

Academic^'ctfld ^ntrustecl to the state minister-, a change which 
went far to deprive the university of its claim to be considered 
German. A like ('ontest between contending nationalities 
met fv’ith a final solution at Prague, where a Czech 
univer^W havin<i: been established on aij independent 
basis, the German university began its separate career in the 
winter session of 1882-83. d'he German foundation retains 
certain revenues accruing from special endowments, but the 
state .subvention is divided between the two. 

The‘ Tcpuditition on the part of the Protestant universities 
of both papal and episcopal authority evoked a counter-demon- 
stration among those centres which still adhered to Catholicism, 
while their theological intolerance gave rise to a great reaction, 
under the influence of which the medieval Catholic univer- 
' Dir drutsihr Umversitdi Dorpat tm Lxchtc der Gfschichtc, 1882. 
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sities were reinvigorated and reorganized (although strictly 
on the traditional lines), while new and important centres were 
created. It was on the tide of this reaction, aided by their own 
skilful teaching and practical sagacity, that the Jesuits were 
borne to that commanding position which made them for a time 
the arbiters of education in Europe. The earliest university 
whose charter represented this reaction was that of „ 
Bamberg, founded by the prince - bishop Melchior 
Otto, after whom it was named “ Academia Ottoniaiia.” It 
was opened ist September 16.48, and received both from the 
emperor Frederick III. and Pope Innocent X. all the civil and 
ecclesiastical privileges of a medieval foundation. At first, 
however, it comprised only the faculties of arts and of theology ; 
to these was added in 1729 that of jurisprudence, and in 1764 
that of medicine. In this latter faculty Dr Ignatius Dollinger 
(the father of the historian) was for a long time a distinguished 
professor. The university library is of especial interest, as 
including that of an earlier Jesuit foundation and also valuable 
collections by pri\’ate donors, its collection of manuscripts 
in like manner includes those contained in some thirty suppressed 
monasteries, convents, and religious institutions at the time 
of the ” .secularization.” The university of Innsbruck was 
founded in 1672 by the emperor Lcofiold L, from whom it 
received its name of “ Academia Leopoldina.” In the following 
century, under tl\c patronage ol the empress Maria Theresa, 
it made considerable progress, and received from her its 
ancient lil>rary and bookshelves in 1745. In 1782 the 
university underwent a somewhat singular change, being 
reduced by the emperor Joseph II. from the status of a uni- 
versity to that of a lyceum, although retaining in the theological 
faculty the right of conferring degrees. In 1791 it was restored 
to its privileges by the emperor Leopold 11 ., and since that time 
the faculties of philosophy, law and medicine have been repre- 
sented in nearly equal proportions. I'he foundation of the 
university of Breslau was contemplated us early as the 
year 1505, when Ladislaus, king of Hungary, gave his 
sanction to the project; but Pope Julius II., in the assumed 
interests of Cracow, withheld his assent. 

Nearly two centuries later, in 1702, under singularly altered 
conditions, the Jesuits prevailed upon the emperor Leopold I. 
to found a university without soliciting the papal 
sanction. When Frederick the Great conquered /n 
Silesia in 1741, he took both the university and the tbeuah 
Jesuits in Breslau under his protection, and when in 
1774 the order was suppressed by Clement XIV. he estab- 
lished them as priests in the Royal Scholastic Institute, 
at the .same time giving new statutes to the university. 
In 1 81 1 the university was considerably augmented by the 
incorporation of that at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and was ultim- 
ately reconstituted on lines similar to those of the newly 
founded university of Berlin. In no country was the influence 
of the Je.su its on the universities more marked than in France. 
The civil wars in that country during the thirty years which 
preceded the (lose of the 16th century told with disastrous 
effects upon the condition of the university of Paris, and with 
the commencement of the 17th century its 
life seemed at an end, and its forty colleges stood o/rAe 
absolutely deserted. To this state of affairs the t/ir/ver- 
obstinate conservatism of the academic authorities 
not a little contributed. The statutes by which the 
university was still governed were those which had been given 
by the cardinal D’Estouteville, the papal legate, in 1452, and 
remained entirely unmodified by the influences of the Renais- 
sance. In 1579 the edict of Blois promulgated a scheme of 
organization for all the universities of the realm (at that time 
twenty-one in number)-— a measure which, though productive 
of unity of teaching, did nothing towards the advancement of 
the studies themselves. The theological instruction became 
largely absorbed by the episcopal colleges, and acquired, in the 
schools of the different orders, a narrower and more dogmatic 
character. The eminent lawyers of France, unable to find 
chairs in Paris, distributed themselves among the chief towns 
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of the provinces. The Jesuits did not fail to profit by this 
immobility and excessive conservatism on the part of the 
university, and during the second half of the i6th century and 
the whole of the 17th they had contrived to gain almost a com- 
plete monopoly of both the higher and the lower education of 
provincial France. 'I’hcir schools rose at Toulouse and Bordeaux, 
at Auch, Agen, Rhodez, P^rigueux, Limoges, Le Puy, Aubenas, 
Colleges Tournon, in the colleges of Flanders and Lor- 

oftbe raine, Douai and Pont-a-Mousson — places beyond 
Jesuits in the jurisdiction of the parlement of Paris or even 
Prance, crown of France. Their banishment from 

Paris itself had been by the decree of the parlement alone, 
and had never been confirmed by the crown. “ Lyons,” says 
Pattison, “ loudly demanded a Jesuit college, and even the 
Muguenot LesdiguidreSj almost kinj; in Dauphinij, was prepar- 
ing to erect one at Grenoble. Amiens, Rheims, Rouen, Dijon, 
and Bourges were only waiting a favourable opportunity to 
introduce the Jesuits within their walls.” ^ The university was 
rescued from the fate which seemed to threaten it only by the 
excellent statutes given by Richer in 1 598, and by the discerning 
protection extended to it by Henry IV., while its higher culture 
was in some measure provided for by the establishment by 
Richelieu in 1635 of the Academic fran^aise. 

'I'hc “ college of Edinburgh ” was founded by charter of 
James VI., dated i4tli April 1582. This document contains 
no reference to a studium ^eneralc, nor is there ground 
bu^rgh. supposing that th(‘ foundation of a university was 
at that time contemplated. In marked contrast to the 
three older centres in Scotland, the college rose comparatively 
untrammelled by the traditions of medievalism, and its creation 
was not effected without some jealousy and opposition on the 
part of its predecessors. Its first course of instruction was 
commenced in the Kirk of Field, under the direction of Robert 
Kollock, who had been educated at St Andrews under Andrew 
Melville, the eminent ('ovenanter. “ He began to teach/^ says 
Craufurd, “ in the lower hall of the great lodging, there being 
a great concourse of students allured with the great worth of the 
man ; but diverse of them being not ripe enough in the Latin 
tongue, were in November next put under the charge of Mr 
Duncan Name, . . . who, upon Mr Rollock’s recommendation, 
was chosen second master of the college.” ^ In 1585 both 
kollock and Nairne subscribed the National Covenant, and a 
like subscription was from that time required from all who were 
admitted to degrees in the college. 

Disastrous as were the effects of the Thirty Years’ War upon 
the external condition of the German universities, resulting 
Results ^ instances in the total dispersion of the 

of the students and the burning of the buildings and libraries, 

Thirty they were less detrimental and less permanent than 
those which were discernible in the tone and temper of 
***■ these communities. A formal pedantry and unintelligent 
method of study, combined with a passionate dogmatism in 
matters of religious belief and a rude contempt for the amenities 
of social intercourse, became the leading characteristics, and 
lasted throughout the 17th century. But in the year 
1693 foundation of the university of Halle opened 
up a career to two very eminent men, whose influence, widely 
different as was its character, may be compared for its effects 
with that of Luther and Melanchthon, and served to modify the 
whole current of German philosophy and German theology. 
Halle has indeed been described as “ the first real modem uni- 
versity.” It was really indebted for its origin to a spirit of 
rivalry between the conservatism of Saxony and the progressive 
tendencies of the house of Brandenburg, but the occasion of its 
rise was the removal of the ducal court from Halle to Magde- 
burg. The archbishopric of the latter city having passed into the 
possession of Brandenburg in 1680 was changed into a duke- 
dom, and the city itself was selected as the ducal residence. 
This change left unoccupied some commodious buildings in 
Halle, which it was decided to utilize for purposes of education. 
^ Life of Casaubon, p. 181. 

• Craufurd, Hist, of the Univ. of Edinburgh, pp. 19-28. 


A Ritterschule for the sons of the nobility was opened, and 
in the course of a few years it was decided to found a university. 
Saxony endeavoured to thwart the scheme, urging the proximity 
of Leipzig ; but her opposition was overruled by the emperor 
Leopold I., who granted (19th October 1693) the requisite charter, 
and in the following year the work of the university commenced. 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder had by this time become a centre of the 
Reformed party, and the primary object in founding a university 
in Halle was to create a centre for the Lutheran party ; but its 
character, under the influence of its two most notable teachers, 
Christian Thomasius and A. H. Francke, soon expanded 
beyond the limits of this conception to assume a highly o/rAom. 
original form. Thomasius and Francke had both hsiusmad 
been driven from Leipzig owing to the disfavour 
with which their liberal and progressive tendencies were there 
regarded by the academic authorities, and on many points 
the two teachers were in agreement. They both regarded with 
contempt alike the scholastic philosophy and the scholastic 
theology ; they both desired to see the rule of the civil power 
superseding that of the ( cclcsia.stieal power in the seats of learn- 
ing ; they were both opposed to tlie ascendancy of classical 
studies as expounded by the humanists— 'Francke regarding the 
Greek and Roman pagan writers with the old traditional dislike, 
as immoral, while Thomasius looked upon them with con- 
tempt, as antiquated and representing only a standpoint which 
had been long left behind ; both again agreed as to the desira- 
bility of including the elements of modern culture in the educa- 
tion of the young. But here their agreement ceased. It was 
the aim of Thomasius, as far as possible, to secularize education, 
and to introduce among his countrymen French habits and French 
modes of thought ; his own attire was gay and fashionable, 
and he was in the habit of taking his seat in the professorial 
chair adorned with gold chain and rings, and with his dagger by 
his side. Francke, who became the leader of the Pietists, re- 
garded all this with even greater aversion than he did the lifeless 
orthodoxy traditional in the universities, and was shocked 
at the worldly tone and disregard for sacred things which 
characterized his brother professor. Both, however, com- 
manded a considerable iollowing among the students. Thom- 
asius was professor in the faculty of jurisprudence, Francke in 
that of theology. And it was a common prediction in those 
days with respect to a student who proposed to pursue his aca- 
demic career at Halle, that he would infallibly become either 
an athcLst or a Pietist. But the services rendered by Thomasius 
to learning were genuine and lasting. He was the first to set 
the example, soon after followed by all the universities of Ger- 
many, of lecturing in the vernacular instead of in the customary 
Latin ; and the discourse in which he first dejiarted from the 
traditional method was devoted to the consideration of how 
faf the German nation might with advantage imitate the French 
in matters of social life and intercourse. His more general 
views, as a disciple of the Cartesian philosophy and founder of 
the modern Rationalismus, exposed him to incessant attacks ; 
but by the establishment of a monthly journal (at that time an 
original idea) he obtained a channel for expounding his views 
and refuting his antagonists which gave him a great advantage. 
On the influence of Francke, as the founder of that Pietistic 
school with which the reputation of Halle afterwards became 
c,specially identified, it is unnecessary here to dilate.**^ Christian 
Wolf, who followed Thomasius as an assertor of the new culture, 
was driven from Halle by the accusations of the Pietists, who 
declared that his teaching was fraught with atheistical prin- 
ciples. In 1740, however, he was recalled by Frederick II., and 
reinstated in high office with every mark of consideration and 
respect. Throughout the whole ol the i8th century Halle was 
i the leader of academic thought and advanced theology in Pro- 
I testant Germany, although sharing that leadership, after the 
i middleof the century, with Gottingen. The university of 
I Gottingen (named after its founder “Georgia Augusta ”) 

' was endowed with the amplest privileges us a university 
by George II. of England, elector ol Hanover, 7th December 
* Sec Paulsen, Gesch. des gekhvtcn Unterrichts, &c , pp 348-58, 
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1736. The imperial sanction of the scheme had been given 
three years before (13th January 1733), and the university was 
formally opened 17th September 1737. The king himself 
assumed the office of rector magnificentissiraus/’ and the 
liberality of the royal endowments (doubling those of Halle), 
and the not less liberal character of the spirit that pervaded 
its organiza-tion, soon raised it to a foremost place among the 
schools of Germany. Halle had just expelled Wolf and 
Gcittingen, modelled on the same lines as Halle, but rejecting its 
Ihetism and disclaiming its intolerance, appealed with remark- 
able success to the most enlightened feeling of the time. It 
included all the faculties, and two of its first professors— Mos- 
heim, the eminent theologian, from Helmstadt, and G. L. Boh- 
mcr, the no less distinguished jurist from Halle— together with 
Gesner, the man of letters, at once established its reputation. 
Much of its early success was also due to the supervision of its 
chief curator (there were two)— Baron Munchausen, himself a 
man of considerable attainments, who by his sagacious super- 
intendence did much to promote the general efficiency of the 
whole prolessoriate. Not least among its attractions was also 
its splendid library, located in an ancient monastery, and now 
containing over 200,000 volumes and 5000 MSS. In addition 
to its general influence as a distinguished seat of learning, 
Gottingen may claim to have been mainly instrumental in 
difiusmg a more adequate conception of the importance of the 
study of history. Before the latter half of the i8th century the 
mode of treatment adopted by university lecturers was singu- 
larly wanting in breadth of view. Profane history was held of 
but little account, excepting so far as it served to illustrate 
eoclesiastiad and sacred history ; while this, again, was invariably 
treated in the narrow spirit of the polemic, intent mainly on the 
defence of his own confession, according as he represented the 
Lutheran or the Reformed Church. The labours of the pro- 
fessors at Gottingen, especially Putter, Gatterer, Scblozer and 
Spittler, combined with those of Mascov at Leipzig, did much 
towards promoting both a more catholic treatment and a wider 
.scope. Not less beneficial was the example set at Gottingen of 
securing the appointment of its professors by a less prejudiced 
and partial body than a university board is only too likely to 
become. “ ‘ The great Munchausen,’ says an illustrious professor 
of that seminary, ‘ allowed our university the right of presenta- 
tion, of designation, or of recommendation, as little as the right 
of free election ; for he was taught by experience that, although 
the faculties of universities may know the individuals best 
qualified to supply their vacant chairs, they are seldom or never 
disposed to propose jar appointment the worthiest within their 
knowledge,* ” ^ The system of patronage adopted at Gottingen 
was, in fact, identical with that which had already been insti- 
tuted in the universities of the Netherlands by Douza. The 
•univorsity of Erlangen, a Lutheran centre, was founded 
Briaaxen. p>edcrick, margTdve of Baireuth. Its charter was 
granted the jtoupergr Charles VIL, 21st February 1743, and 
the university £(M*iT^lly constituted, 4th Novemt^pr. From 
its specitlFguardiaii, Alexander, tlie last margrave of Ansbach, 
it was styled “^Academia Alexandrina.” In 1791, Ansbach and 
Baireuth JiaVing paaSftd into the possession of Prussia, Erlangen 
also became, ‘’S|S>jcct to the Prussian government, and, as the 
iqih centtjiy 'Advanced, her theological faculty became ,dis- 
tmguished by the fervour and ability with which it championed 
the tenets of Lutheranism. 

On compafisdn with the great English universities, the uni- 
versities of (ie^In^M?y tiiust be pronounced inferior both in point 
^ / of dfscipline and of moral control over the students. 

superiority of the former in these respects is 
partly to bc^atlrilmted to the more s>'^tematic care 
maa an/- which they took, from a very early date, for the super- 
‘ yigjQu Student, by requiring that within a 

compared, specified time after his entry into the university 

he should be registered as a pupil of some master of arts, 
who was re.spdnsible for his conduct, and represented him 
generally -in his relations to the academic authorities. Mar- 
* Hamilton, Discussions, p. 381. 


burg in its earliest statutes (those of 1529) endeavoured to 
establish a similar rule, but without success.^ The development 
of the collegiate system at Oxford and Cambridge materially 
assisted the carrying out of this discipline. Although again, as 
in the German universities, feuds were not unfrequent, especi- 
ally those between “ north ” and “ south ” (the natives of the 
northern and southern counties), the fact that in elections to 
fellowships and scholarships only a cerUin proportion were 
allowed to be taken from either of these divisions acted as a 
considerable check upon the possibility of any one college 
representing either element exclusively. In the German uni- 
versities, on the other hand, the ancient division into nations, 
which died out with the 1 5th century, was revived under another 
fonn by the institution of national colleges, which largely served 
to foster the spirit of rivalry and contention. The dcmoniliza- 
tion induced by the Thirty Years’ War and the increase of 
duelling intensified these tendencies, which, together with the 
tyranny of the older over the younger students, known as 
“ Pennalismus,” were evils against which the authorities con- 
tended, but ineffectually, by various ordinances. The institution 
of “ Burschentum ,” having for its design the encouragement of 
good fellowship and social feeling irrespective of nationality, 
served only as a partial check upon these excesses, which again 
received fresh stimulus by the rival institution of “ Landsmann- 
schaften,” or societies of the same nationality. The latter 
proved singularly provocative of duelling, while the arrogant 
and even tyrannical demeanour of their members towards the 
unassociated students gave rise to a general combination of 
the latter for the purposes of self-defence and organized re- 
sivStancc. 

The political storms which marked the close of the i8th 
and the beginning of the 19th century gave the death-blow 
to not a few of the ancient universities of Germany. Exiinc- 
Mainz and Cologne ‘ceased to exist in 1798 ; Bamberg, non of 
Dillingen and Duisburg in 1804 ; Rinteln and Helm- 
stedt in 3809 ; Salzburg in 1810 ; Erfurt in 1816. thsdur- 
Altdorf was united to Erlangen in 1807, Krankfort-on- inMirpa^ 
the-Oder to Breslau in 1809, and Wittenberg to Hulk; 
in 1815. The university of Ingolstadt was first moved in 1802 to 
Landshiit, and from thence in 1826 to Munich, where it was 
united to the academy of sciences which was founded 
in the Bavariiin capital in 1759. Munster in Prussia 
was for the first time constituted a university in four faculties 
by Maximilian Frederick (elector and archbishop) in 
1771. Its charter was cvinfirmed by Clement XIV. in 
1773, and again by the Emperor Joseph II. The university was 
abolished in the year 3818 ; but two faculties, th(»e of theology 
and philo.sophy, continued to exist, and in 1843 it received the 
full privileges of a Prussian university together with the designa- 
tion of a royal foundation. Of those of the alwvt; centres which 
altogether ceased to exist, but few were much missed or regretted 
—that at Mainz, which had numbered some six hundred students, 
being the one notable exception. The others had for the ino>st 
part fallen into a perfunctory and lifeless mode of teaching, 
and, with wasted or diminished revenues and declining numbers, 
had long ceased worthily to represent the functions of a uni- 
versity, while the more studious in each centre were harassed 
by the frequency with which it was made an arena for political 
demonstrations. Whatever loss may have attended their sup- 
pression was more than compensated by the activity and influence 
of the three great German universities which rose in the last 
century. 

Munich, after having been completely reorganized, soon 
became a distinguished centre of study in all the faculties ; and 

* Volumus neminem in hanc noBiram AcadeiAiain admitti, aut 
per rectorem in album recipi, qui non habeat privatum atque 
domcsticum praeceptorem, qui ejus discipulum agnoscat, ad cujus 
indicium quisque pro sua ingenii capacitate atquc Marie lecturas 
ct publicas cl privatas audiat, a cujus latere aul raro aut nunquam 
diacedat . ’ ’ Koch expressly compares this provision witli the discipUue 
of Oxford and Cambridge, which, down to the commencement of the 
present century, was very much of the same character (Koch, Gesch. 
des academischsn Pddagogiums in Marhur^, p. ii). 
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its numbers, allowing for two great wars, have been continuously 
on the increase, the eminence of its professoriate, among whom 
have been Dollinger, Liebig, Schelling, Zeuss and Giesebrecht, 
having attracted students from all parts of Europe. 

The university of Berlin, known as the Royal Friedrich Wil- 
helm University, was founded in 1809, immediately after the 
Beriia Tilsit, when Prussia had been reduced to the 

level of a third-rate Power. Under the guiding in- 
fluence of Wilhelm von Humboldt, however, supported by 
the strong purpose of Fri derick W illiam 111 ., the principles 
adopted in connexion with the new seat of learning not only 
raised it to a foremost place among the universities of Europe, 
but also largely conduced to the regeneration of Germany. It 
had not only incorporated at the time of its foundation the 
famous “ Academy of Sciences ” of the city, but expressly 
repudiated all attachment to any particular creed or school of 
thought, and professed subservience only to the interests of 
science and learning. “ Each of the eminent teachers with 
whom the university began its life — A. Wolf, Fichte, Savigny, 
Reil— represented only himself, the path of inquiry or the 
completed theory which he had himself propounded. Its 
subsequent growth was astonishing, and before the 19th century 
closed the number of its matriculated students exceeded that of 
every other university except Vienna.” 

The university of Bonn, founded in 1818 and also by Friedrich 
Wilhelm 111 ., thus became known as the Rhenish Friedrich 
Boon Wilhelm University— it being the design of the founder 

to introduce into the Rhine provinces the classic 
literature and tlie newly developed scientific knowledge of 
Germany proper. With this aim he summoned to his aid the best 
available talent, among the earlier instructors being Niebuhr, 
A. W. von Schlegel, with C. F. Nasse in the faculty of medicine 
and G. Hermes in that of theology. In the last-named faculty 
it further became noted for the miuiner in which it combined 
the opposed schools of theological doctrine — that of the 
Evangelical (or Lutheran) Church and that of the Roman 
Catholic Church here standing side by side, and both adorned by 
eminent names. After the war witli Austria in 1859 the German 
universities underwent a cotisidcrable change owing to the 
enforced mllitiiry .service required by the law of 1867 ; and the 
events ot 1870 were certainly not disconnected with the martial 
spirit which had been evoked in the. student world, while in 
the universities themselves there hud risen up a new and more 
lively interest in political affains. 

In 1878 a comparison of tlic numbers of the students in the 
different faculties in the Prussian universities with tho.se for 
the year 1867 .showed a remarkable diminution in the 
tloasVt' ^^culty of theology, amounting in Lutheran centres to 
uumh§n more than one-half, and in Catholic centres to nearly 
ia the tliree-fourths. In jurisprudence there was an increase 
of nearly two-fifths, in medicine a decline of a third, 
and in philosophy an increase of one-fourth. 

The universities of the United Provinces, like those of Pro- 
testant Germany, were founded by the state as schools for the 
Uaiver" klie principles of the Reformation and 

the education of the clergy, and afforded in the i6th 
Unitad and 17th centuries a grateful refuge to not a few of 
those Huguenot or Port-Royalist scholars whom persecu- 
r/«ce«. compelled to flee beyond the boundaries of Prance, 
as well a.s to the Puritan divines who were driven from England. 
The earliest, that of Leiden (in what was then the county 
Holland), founded in 1575, commemorated the 
gallant and successful resistance of the citizens to the 
Spanish forces under Requesens. 'Phroughout the 17th century 
Leiden was distinguished by its learning, the ability of its 
professors, and the shelter it afforded to the more liberal thouglit 
associated at that period with Armmianism. Much of its early 
success was owing to the wise provisions and the influence of the 
celebrated Janus Douza Douza’s principles,” says Hamilton, 
“ were those which ought to regulate the practice of all aca- 
demical patrons ; and they were those of his successors. He 
knew that at the rate learning was seen prized by the state in 


the academy, would it be valued by the nation at large 

He knew that professors wrought more even by example and 
influence than by teaching, that it was theirs to pitch high or 
low the standard of learning in a c^ountry, and that, as it proved 
easy or arduous to come up with them, they awoke cither a 
restless endeavour after an even loftier attainment, or lulled 
into a self-satisfied conceit.” Douza was, for Leiden and the 
Dutch, what Munchausen afterwards was for Gottingen and the 
German universities. “ But with this difference : Leiden was 
the model on which the younger universities of the republic 
were constructed ; Gottingen the model on which the older 
universities of the empire were reformed. Both Munchausen 
and Douza proposed a high ideal for the schools founded under 
their auspices ; and both, as first curators, laboured with 
paramount influence in realizing this ideal for the same long 
period of thirty-two years. Under their patronage Leiden and 
Gottingen took the highest place among the universities of 
Europe ; and both have only lost their relative supremacy by 
the application in other seminaries of the same measures which 
had at first determined their superiority.” The appointment 
of the professors at Leiden was vested in three (afterwards five) 
curators, one of whom was selected from the body of the nobles, 
while the other two were appointed by the states of the pro- 
vince — the office being held for nine years, and eventually 
for life. With these was associated the mayor of Leiden for 
the time being. The university of Franeker was 
founded in 1585 on a somewhat less liberal basis than 
Leiden, the professors being required to declare their assent to 
the rule of faith embodied in the Heidelberg Catechism and the 
confession of the “ Belgian Church.” Its four faculties were 
those of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, and “ the three 
languages and the liberal arts.” ^ For a period of twelve years 
(f. 1610-22) the reputation of the university was enhanced 
by the able teaching of William Ames (“ Amesius ”), a Puritan 
divine and moralist who had been driven by Archbishop Bancroft 
from Cambridge and from England. His fame and ability are 
said to have attracted to Franeker students from Hungary, 
Poland and Russia. 

With similar organization were founded the universities 
of Harderwijk (1600), Groningen (1614) and Utrecht (1634), 
the last-named being much frequented in the i8th /f„rrfw*- 
century by both English and Scottish students who wijk. 
repaired thither to obtain instruction of a kind thiit Oroaia^ 
Oxford and Cambridge at that time failed altogether 
to impart— more than a fourth of the students of 
Utre(’ht about the year 1736 being of those nationalities. In 
the 19th century, however, political considerations began seri- 
ously to diminish .such intercourse between different centres, 
and during the first Napoleon’s tenure of the imperial dignity 
the universities in both the “ kingdom of Holland ” and the 
Austrian Netherlands (as they were then termed) were in 
great peril. But on the settlement of Europe in 1814-15 the 
restoration of the house of Orange and consequent formation 
of the “ kingdom of the Netherlands ” brought both realms 
under a single rule. The universities of Franeker and Harder- 
wijk were suppressed, and those of Ghent and Li^ge created, 
while a uniform constitution was given both to the 
Dutch and Belgian universities. It was also provided 
that there should be attached to each a lx)ard of ^ 
curators, consisting of five persons, “ distinguished by their love 
of literature and science and by their rank in society,” to be 
nominated by the king, and at least three of them to be chosen 
from the province in which the university was situated, the 
other two from adjacent provinces. After the lapse of another 
fifteen years, however, the kingdom of the Netherlands having 
been reduced to its present limits and the kingdom of Belgium 
(identical for the most part with the Austrian Netherlands) 
newly created, an endeavour was made in dealing with the 
whole question of secondary education to give a fuller recog- 
nition to both traditional creeds and etlinic affinities. At 
Louvain, Hie chief Catholic centre, the faculties of law, medicine 
* Statuta et Leges (Franuki'r, 1647). p. 3. 
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and philosophy had already, in 1788, been removed to Brussels 
BruMla — almost unique example of a university which 
owed its origin neither to a temporal nor an ecclesi- 
astical authority — and in 1834 Brussels was constituted a free 
and independent university with a new fourth faculty of natural 
science, and supported mainly by contributions from the 
Liberal party. Having, however, no charter, it continued 
incapable by law of possessing properly. While Louvain and 
Brussels thus represented to a great extent the two chief political 
parties in the realm, the universities of Ghent on the Scheldt 
and Liege on the Meuse recruited their students mainly from 
the two chief races — the Flemish and the Walloon. In Holland, 
on the other hand, where no such marked racial differences 
exist, the universities ot Groningen, Leiden and Utrecht have 
been assimilated (1876) in constitution, each being administered 
by a consistory of five rectors with a senate composed ol the 
professors in the respective faculties. 'The foundation of the. 
university ol Amsterdam (1877) more than repaired 
the loss of Franeker and llarderwijk, and the progress 
ot this new centre during the first ten years of its exist- 
ence was remarkably rapid. 'J’hc higher education of women 
has made some progress in the Netherlands. 

In .Sweden the foundation of the university of Upsala, 
sanctioned in 1477 ^i^tus IV. as a studium gcncrale on the 
Ualver- model of Bologna, was followed at a long interval by 
BlthMot that of Lund (i66h), which was created during the 
minority of (diaries XI. with statutes and privileges 
Norway, ^-Intost identical with those of Upsala and with an 
Lund. endowment largely derived from the alienated 
revenues of the chapter of the cathedral, d’he students 
were recruited from Denmark, Germany and Sweden ; 
and Buffendorf, the civilian, was one of its first professors. 
During Charles’s reign its resources were in turn confiscated, 
and the university its.df was closed in 1676 in consequence of 
the war with Denmark. When again opened it remained for 
a long time in a very depressed condition, from which it failed 
to rally until the roth century, when it took a new departure, 
and the erection of its handsome new buildings (1882) invested 
it with additional attractions, 'fhe royal university of Upsala, 
roused to new life in the T7th century by the introduction oi 
the (‘.artesian philosophy, has been throughout (notwithstanding 
its singularly chequered history), the chief home of the higher 
Swedish education. In the i8th century lectures began to be 
delivered in Swedish ; while the medieval division of the 
students into “nations” continued, as at Lund, until the 
second quarter of the lyth. The various changes and events 
during the interesting period 1872 to 1897 have been recorded 
at length in the national tongue by Rcinhold Geijcr in a hand- 
some quarto which appeared in 1897. Gothenburg, on the 
other harfd,; with its society of science and literature, dating 
from j8ai, has. represented rather a popular institution, existing 
independefttl}? of state, maintained chiefly by private 
contributioOs,^ahd governed by a board called tho^Curatorium. 
For a'long jime it was not empowered to hold examinations. 
Stockholm (1878) still remains a gymnasium, but its curriculum 
is to a certain extent supplemented by its connexion with 
Vpsala, £j;pn)Avhich it is little more than forty miles distant by 
rail. The* University of Christiania in Norway*, founded in 1811, 
and this Swedish universities are strongly Lutheran 
Alania Character ; and all alike are closely associated 
with the ecclesiastical institutions of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms. Tim' same observation applies to -Copenhagen — 
where, however, the labours of Rask and Madvig have done 
much to sustain the reputation of the university for learning. 
Kiel University of Kiel was founded in 1665 by 

^ Duke Christian Albrecht of Holstein (who himself 
assumed the office of rector) with faculties of theology, law, 
mediciiKi and philosophy. It maintained its ground, although 
not without difficulty, amid the feuds that frequently arose 
between its flukes and the kings of Denmark, and under the 
rule of'C^Uterine II. of Russia and after the incorporation of 
Schleswig-ilolstein with the kingdom of Denmark made a 


marked advance. In the latter half of last century it acquired 
new buildings and rose into high reputation as a .school of 
chemistry, physitilogy and anatomy, while its library in 1904 
exceeded 250,000 volumes. 

The number of universities founded in the last century is 
in striking contrast to the paucity which characterizes the 
two preceding centuries, an increase largely resulting, however, 
from the needs of English colonies and dependencies. In the 
Mediterranean, Genoa (1812), Messina (1838) and Genoa. 
Marseilles (1854) were foundations which supplied a Meastua. 
genuine want and have gradually attained to a fair 
measure of succes.s. The first had previously existed «///«*. 
as a school of law and medicine, but when, along with the rest 
of the Ligurian republic, it became incorporated in the empire 
under Napoleon 1 ., the emperor, in order to conciliate the 
population, raised it to the rank of a university in 1812. The 
university subsequently fell into the hands of the Jesuits, who 
maintained their tenure of the principal chairs until the 
unification of the Italian kingdom under Victor Emmanuel, 
when Messina, which had been founded during the rule of the 
Bourbons over the 'I'wo Sicilies, became similarly included 
under Italian rule. Of Marseilles mention has above been 
made. 

In France the fortunes of academic learning were even less 
happy than in Germany, 'fhe university of Dole in Franche 
Comt^. had for two hundred years been a flourishing 
centre of higher education for the aristocracy, and 
was consequently regarded with envy by Besan^on. In 1691. 
however, when the country had been finally ceded to France, 
and Savoy had been subjugated by the arms of Gatina, Louis 
XIV. was induced, on the payment of a considerable sum, to 
transfer the university to Besan^on. Here it forthwith acquired 
enhanced importance under the direction of the Jesuits. But 
in 1722, on the creation of a university at Dijon, the 
faculty of law was removed to that city, where it 
continued to exist until the Revolution. 

The university of Paris indeed was dislraetcd, throughout 
the 17th century, by theological dissensions — in the first 
instance owing to the struggle that ensued after the 
Jesuits had effected a footing at the College de Cler- 
mont, and subsequently by the strife occasioned by Paria 
the teaching of the jansenists. Its studies, discipline 
and numbers alike suffered, towards the close of 
the century a certain revival took place, and a .suc- 
cession of illustrious names — Pourchot, Rollin, Grenan, Coffin, 
Demon tempuys, Crevicr, Lebeau— appear on the. roll of its 
teachers. But this improvement was soon interrupted by the 
controversies excited by the promulgation of the bull Uni- 
genitus in 1713, condemning the tenets of (Juesnel, when Rollin 
himself, although a man of singularly pacific disposition, deemed 
it his duty to head the opposition to Clement XL and the 
French episcopate. At last, in 1762, the parlement of Paris 
issued a decree (August 6) placing the colleges of the Jesuits 
at the disposal of the university, and this was immediately 
followed by another for the expulsion of the order from Paris, 
the university being installed in possession of their vacated 
premises. Concurrently with this measure, the curriculum ol 
prescribed studies assumed a more hopeful character, and 
both history and natural science began to be cultivated with a 
certain success. These innovations, however, were soon lost 
sight of in the more sweeping changes which followed upon 
the Revolution. On the 1 5th of September 1 793 the universities 
and colleges throughout France, together with the faculties 
of theology, medicine, jurisprudence and arts, were abolished 
by a decree of the convention, and the whole system of national 
education may be said to have remained in abeyance, until, 
in 1808, Napoleon I. promulgated the scheme which in its 
essential features is almost identical with that which at present 
obtains— the whole system of education, both secondary and 
primary, being made subject to the control and direction of 
the state. In pursuance of this conception, the “ university 
of France,” as it was henceforth styled, became little more 
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than an abstract term^ signifying collectively the various 
centres of professional education in their new relations to the 
state. All France was divided into seventeen districts, desig- 
nated academies/’ each administered by its own rector and 
council, but subject lo the supreme authority of the minister 
of public instruction, and representing certain faculties which 
varied at different centres in conformity with the new scheme 
of distribution for the entire country. 

While, accordingly, three new “ academies ” — those of Lille, 
Lyons and Rennes — date their commencement from 1808, 
uiie, niany of the pre-existing centres were completely sup- 
Lyons pressed. In some cases, however, the effacement 
of an ancient institution was avoided by investing 
Rennes. importance, as at Grenoble j in others, 

the vacated premises were appropriated to new uses connected 
with the department, as at Avignon, Gabors and Perpignan. 
Each rector of an “ academy ” was also constituted president 
of a local conseil d'enseignemeni, in conjunction with which 
he nominated the professors of lyc^es and the communal school- 
masters,*-^ these appointments being subsequently ratified by 
a promotion committee sitting in Paris. In 1895, however, 
Institu- government was prevailed upon to sanction the 
tionof institution of certain “free faculties,” as they were 
“free termed, to be placed under the direction of the bishop, 
facaities.**Q^^ depending for support upon voluntary contribu- 
tions, and each including a faculty oi theology. The faculty 
at Marseilles, on the other hand, which originated in an earlier 
“ faculty of sciences ” founded in 1854, was now called upon 
to share the governmental grant with Aix, and the two centres 
became known as the Academic d’Aix-Marscille- 
teW^^' the faculties in the latter being restricted to mathe- 
matics and natural science (including a medical 
school), while faculties of law and philosophy were fixed at 
Aix, which possesses also the university library properly so 
termed. In the capital itself, the university of Paris and 
the Ecolc Pratique des Hautes Etudes carried on the work 
of higher instruction independently of each other — the former 
with faculties of Protestant theology, law, medicine, .science, 
letters and chemistry distributed over the Quartier Latin ; 
the latter with schools of mathematics, natural science, history, 
philology, and history of religions centred at the Sorbonne. 

The College de France, founded in the i6th century by 
Francis 1 ., was from the first regarded with hostility both 
by the university and by the Sorbonne. It became, 
however, so highly esteemed as a school of gratuitous 
instruction in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, that it not 
only held its ground, but at the Revolution ultimately sur- 
vived alike the universities and their hostility. As reconstituted 
in 1831 it became chiefly known as an institution fur the in- 
struction of adults, and its staff of professors, some fifty in 
number (including their deputies), has comprised from time to 
time the names of not a few of the most distinguished scholars 
and men of science in the country. The university of 
tor***' Strassburg, which in the latter part of the i8th century 
had been distinguished by an intellectual activity which 
became associated with the names of Goethe, Herder and 
others, was also swept away by the Revolution. It was re- 
vived in 1804 as a Protestant “ academy,” but four years 
later incorporated in the newly created “ academy” of Nancy, 
with a faculty of Protestant theology which lasted only until 
1818. 

In Switzerland the universities shared in the conflicts handed 
down from the days when the Helvetic republic had been 
first created, and each with somewhat similar ex- 
2 orf**^" perienccs. In 1832, Basel having joined the Sarner 
Bund or League of the Catholic Cantons, the Con- 
federates divided the canton into two, and agreed to raise the 

^ It retains a certain professional meaning, in that a student 
studying for the " university ’’ is understood to be one who is 
himself aiming at the profession of a teacher in a Ivc^e. 

® The pr^fet of the department has since taken the place of the 
rector with regard to nominations. 


flourishing Hochschule which already existed at Zurich to the 
rank of a university — a measure which may be said 
to mark a turning-point in the history of the higher 
education of the republic. In 1839, however, the teaching of 
D. ¥. Strauss, who had been installed in the chair of theology 
at Zurich soon after his expulsion from Tubingen, gave rise 
to a popular demonstration which not only brought about the 
overthrow of the governing body, but placed the existence of 
the univerity itself in jeopardy. But the storm was success- 
fully weathered, and in 1859 the statutes were revised and a 
considerable addition made to the professoriate. The gym- 
nasium of Bern, originally established under the 
teaching of Ulrich Zwingli, developed in 1834 into a 
university .with all the faculties, those of medicine and philo- 
.sophy rising with the advance of the century into high repute. 
As early as 1586 Lausanne had been a noted 
for the education of Protestant ministers, but it was 
not until 1806 that chairs of philosophy and law were estab- 
lished, lo which those of natural science and literature were 
added in 1836, and, somewhat later, that of medicine. It was 
not, however, until 1891 that Lausanne was formally consti- 
tuted a university. At Geneva the famous academy 
of the 1 6th and 17th centuries, long distinguished as 
a centre of Calvinistic teaching, became merged in 1876 in a 
university, where the instruction (given mainly in the French 
language) was carried on by a staff of forty-one profe.ssors. 
With this was also incorporated an earlier school of science, 
in which De Saussure and De Candolle had once been teachers. 
Fribourg, founded in 1889 as a university of the canton 
so named, began with only two 1 acuities— 'those of ^ 
law and philosophy, to which one of theology was added in 
the following year. A certain spirit of innovation character- 
ized most of the Swiss universities at this time, especially in 
connexion with female education. At Zurich, in 1872 (and some- 
what later at Geneva and Bern), women were admitted to the 
h'Ctures, and in 1892 were permitted themselves to lecture, a 
lady, Frau Dr Emilie Kempin, succeeding to the chair of Roman 
law. At Fribourg the proposition was first brought forward 
that all professors should be appointed only for a specified 
period, a limitation w'hich along with other questions affecting 
the professorial body gave rise to much divergence of opinion. 

In Spain the act of 1857 introduced a radical change similar 
to that in France, the whole system of education being placed 
under the responsible control of the minister for that depart- 
ment, while the entire kingdom was at the same time divided 
into ten university district.s — Madrid, Barcelona, Granada, 
Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Seville, Valencia, Valladolid and 
Saragossa — the rector of the universities in each district repre- 
senting the chief authority. The degrees to be conferred at 
cacji were those of bachelor, licentiate and doctor. 

Each university received a rector of its own, selected 
by the government from among the professors, and a * 

precise plan of instruction was prescribed in which every hour 
had its appointed lecturer and subject. Philosophy, natural 
science, law and medicine were to be studied at all these uni- 
versities, and at the majority a school of chemistry was sub- 
sequently instituted, except at Oviedo, which was limited to 
a faculty of law and a school for notaries. But at Salamanca, 
Valladolid, Seville and Saragossa no school of chemistry was 
instituted, and at the first three that of medicine ultimately 
died out. No provision was made for instruction in theologt^ 
this being relegated to the seminaries in the episcopal cities. 
The university of Manila in the Philippines was opened in 1601 
as a school for the nobility, and ten years later the famous 
college of Si Thomas was founded by the Dominican order; 
but it was not until 1857 that the university, properly speaking, 
was founded by royal Spanish decree. In Portugal, 

Coimbra, which narrowly escaped suppression in the 
1 6th century and was removed from 1380 to 1537 to Lisbon, 
has long been a flourishing school. Its instruction is given 
gratis ; but, as all members of the higher courts of judicature 
and administration in the realm arc required to have graduated 

xxvii. 25 
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at the university, it is at the same time one of the most aristo- 
cratic schools in h.uropc. Of its five faculties, theology, juris- 
prudence, medicine, mathematics and philosophy, that of law 
is by far the most flourishing, the number of students in this 
faculty nearly equalling the aggregate of all the rest. In 1772 
the university received new statutes and was to a great extent 
reorganized. There is a valuable library, largely composed of 
collections formerly belonging to suppressed convents. As a 
school of theology Coimbra has always been distinctly anti- 
ultramontane. 

In Italy, as in Spain, education for the church has been 
relegated almost entirely to the numerous “ seminaries/’ where it 
IS of an almost entirely elementary rliaracter. In 1875 
a laudable effort was made by R. Honghi, the minister 
of education, to introduce reforms and I0 assimilate the; uni- 
versities in their orgQni/.ation and methods to the German typi;. 
His plans were, however, to a great extent reversed by his 
successor, Coppino. 

In Austria the universities, being modelled on the same 


OimiitM, 


system as those of the German Empire, present no especially 
AuMtria- noteworthy features, except that the sphere of the 
Hungary, functions of a rector corresponds precisely with that of 
Vienna, the rector in those Gc'rman universiti(*s which have 
no curator, and the faculties are n jiresented by the ordinary 
professors as a body along willi two representatives ot the 
Privatdoze.nts.” Vienna has long b(‘en cfuc‘ny distinguished 
for its school of medieine, which enjoyed in the last century a 
reputation almost unrivalled in luirope. The other taculties 
were, however, sufftTcd to languish, and throughout the first 
half of the lust century the whoh' university vas m an extremely 
depressed state. I'Vom this condition if was m a great measure 
restored by the exertions of Count Thun. The university of 
Olmiitz, founded in 1581, was formerly in possession of what is 
now the iinpci'ial library, and contained also a valuable 
collection of Slavonic works, which were carried off 
by the Swedes and ultimately dispersed. It was suppressed in 
1853, and is now represented only by a theological faculty. The 
university of Graz, the capital of Sfyria, was founded in 1586, 
and has long been one of the most flouri.shing centres, 
Qraa. nearly 2000 students, chiefly in law and philo- 

Satxburg. sophy. The university of Salzburg, founded in 1623, 
Lemberg, was suppressed in 1810 ; that of Lemberg, founded in 
1784 by the Emperor Joseph IJ., was removed in 1805 
to Cracow and united to that university. In 1816 it was optmed 
on an independent basis. In the bombardment of the town 
in 1848 the university buildings were burnt down, and the site 
was changed to what was formerly a Jesuit convent. The fine 
library and natural history museum were at the same time almost 
entirely destroyed. The most recent foundation is that of 
Czemowitz (1875), with faculties of theology (Greek 
• Churph), law and political e<’onomy, and philosophy. 
now tM. univcfsitie.s of the Hungarian kingdom are three 

in number Jftidape^, originnlly founded at Tyrnau in i()35 
.lender auspices of the Jesuits, now powessing four 
^“^•^“^faculfies-Ltheology, jurisprudence, medicine and philo- 
sophy ’(nunjbei^ of professors in 1903, 180; students, 3223); 
Kolozsvmr (Klausttibiirg), the chief Magyar centre, founded in 
.■r^[75i, Ami also comprising four faculties, but where 
{^^"""“.Wthematics and natural science supply tlie plaf:e of 
theology ; Zagrdb (Agram), the Slovaek university, 
Agram. fToiitia, originally founded by Maria Theresa in 

1776 “from some suppressed seliools of the Jesuits, and 
reopened in 1^4 with three faculties, ^’iz. jurisprudence, 
* ’ ' arrd philosophy. The chief centre of Protestant 

education is the ccDege at Debreczen, founded in 


D0. 

ti^cxen. 


jtbeology 

T531, which* in past times was not infrequently sub- 
^ sidi«ed from England. It has faculties of kw and 
theology, courses of instruction in philosophy, and a school for 
teachers, and possesses a fine library. 

In Japan there are two imperial universities-— Tokyo (1868) 
and Kioto ( 1 fifty; ^ he former representing the union of two 
pre-existing foundations, on which occasion it was planed under 


the control of the minister of instruction with yearly grants 
from the treasury. The ordinary course of studies 
was limited to three years, that of medicine being 
extended to four. Kioto was formed out of four previously 
existing colleges of law, medicine, science and engineering. 

The “ National University ” of Atliens (founded May 22, 
1837) was modelled on the university systems of northern 
Germany, on a plan originally devised by Professor 
Brandis. It originally included only four faculties, 
viz. theology, jurisprudence, medicine and philosophy, to which 
one of applied mathematics was subsequently added. 

In European Turkey the university of Jassy (i860) in Rumania 
was founded by its ruler, Prince ('uza, and together with the 
newly founded university of Bucharest received its turkey 
completed organization in 1864. Both weri' eon.stituted and 
state institutions and were represented in the senate, ^^^xaria. 
although not receiving any fixed revenues from the govern- 
ment. Its students are instructed and examined gratuit- 
ou.sly. In the university of Sophia (1888) in Bulgaria, faculties 
were established, in the course of the ensuing lour years, of 
history, p/hilology, physics, mathematics and jurisprudence, 
the mum object in view being the training of competent teachers 
oi schools and of lawyers, and affording them the means of 
gaining an intelligent insiglit into the real wants of the native 
population. The university of Constantinople was founded in 
1900 at the jubilee festival in bonour of the sultan’s succession 
to the throne. It included five lac'ulties and was placed under 
the control of a director and sub-dire( lor, the lormer being 
inve.sled witti authority over teachers and scholars alike. 

'rhe history of the two English uriiver.dlics during the i6th 
and following centuries has presented, for the most part, features 
which contrast strongly with those of the continental The 
seats of learning. Both suffered severely trom con- BngUab 
fiscation ol their lands and revenues during the period 
of the Reformation, but otherwise have generally ajneetbe 
enjoyed a remarkable immunity from the worst con- medieval 
sequences of civil and political strife and actual Period. 
warfare. Both long remained centres chiefly of theological teach- 
ing, but their intimate connexion at once with the state and with 
the Church of England, as “ by law established,” and tlie modi- 
fications introduced into their constitutions, prevented their 
becoming arenas of fierce polemical contentions like those w'hieh 
distracted the Protestant universities of Germany. 

The influence of the Renaissance, and the teaching of Erasmus, 
who resided for some time at both universities, exercised a 
notable effect alike at Oxford and at Cambndgex laUuence 
The names of Colet, Grocyn and Linacre illustrate this ufthe 
influence at the iormer centre ; those of Bishop Fisher, Bonala- 
Sir John Cheke and Sir 'I'homas Smith at the latter. 

The' laliours of Erasmus at Cambridge, as the author of a 
new Latin version of the New Testament, with the, design 
of placing in the hands of students a text free from the tTrors 
of the Vulgate,, were productive of important effects, and the 
university became a centre of Relormation doctrine 
some years before the writings of Luther became know'n ffeforma^ 
in England. The foundation of Christ’s College (1505) tlanat 
and St John’s College (1511), through the influence of 
i Fisher with the countess of Richmond, also matcri- 
I ally aided the general progress of learning at Cambridge. 
The Royal Injunctions of 1535, embodying the views and 
designs of Thomas Oomwell, mark the downfall of the old 
scholastic methods of study at both universities ; and the 
foundation of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1546 (partly by an 
amalgamation of two older societies), represents the earliest 
conception of such an in€titution in England in complete inde- 
pendence of Roman Catholic traditions. Trinity (i 554 ) and 
j vSt John’s (1555) at Oxford, on the other liand, founded during 
the reactionary reign of Mary, serve rather as examples of a 
i transitional period. 

i In the reign of Elizabeth Cambridge became the centre of 
I another great movement — that of the earlier Puritanism, 
I St John’s and Queens’ being the strongholds of the party led 
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by Cartwright, Walter Travers and others. Whitaker, the 
eminent master of St John’s, although he sympathized to some 
Puritan^ extent with these views, strove to keep their expres- 
lam Mt sion within limits compatible with conformity to the 
Cam- Church of England. But the movement continued 
*■ to gather strongtli ; and Emihanuel College, founded 
in 1584, owed much of its early prosperity to the fact that it 
was a known school of Puritan doctrine. Most of the Puritans 
objected to the discipline enforced by the university and ordinary 
college statutes— especially tin* wearing of the cap and the 
surplice and tl\o conferring of degrees in divinity. The Anglican 
Biiza. P^rty, headed by such men as Whitgift and Bancrolt, 
betbaa resorted in defence to a repressive policy, of which 
atatutas subscription to the Acts of Supremacy and Unilormity, 
ot 1570, Elizabethan statutes ol 1570 (investing the 

“ caput ” with larger powers, and thereby creating a more 
oligarchical iorm of government), were the most notable 
results. Oxford, although the Puritans were there headed by 
Leicester, the chancellor, devised at the same time a similar 
scheme, the rigid discipline of which was iurther developed in 
the Laudian or Caroline statutes of 1636. It was under these 
Laudian respective codes — the Elizabethan statutes ol 1570 and 
ataiutea the Laudian statutes of 1636 — that the two universities 
ol 1036, ^roverned until the introduction of the new 

codes of 1858. The fidelity with which both universities 
adhered to the royal cause in the C ivil War caused them to be 
regarded w'ith suspicion by the Puritan parly, and under the 
Commonwealth both Oxford and Cambridge were for a brief 
period in great danger owing to the distrust, which culminated 
among the members of the “Nominated Parliament” (July- 
December 1653), of university education generally, as tending 
to foster contentiousness with respect to religious belief. It was 
even proposed by William Dell— himself the master of Cuius 
College— to abolish the two universities altogether, as hopelessly 
pledged to antiquated and obsolete methods, and to establish 
in their place schools for the higher instruction throughout the 
country, 'I'hey were saved, however, by the firmness o£ Oom- 
wcll, at that time chancellor ol Oxford, and, although Aristotle 
and the scholastic philosophy no longer held their ground, a 
marked improvement was observable both in discipline and 
morality among the students, and the prescribed studies were 
assiduously pursued. At Oxford, under the influence and 
teaching of Dr Wilkins, Seth Ward and John Wallis, a flourishing 
school of mathematics was formi'd at a time when the study had 
died out at Cambridge. 

After the Restoration Cambridge became the centre of a 
remarkable movement (a reflex of the influence of the Cartesian 
The Cam- '^hich attracted for a time considerable 

bridge " attention. Its leaders, known as the Cambridge 
piatoaiat Platonists, among whom Henry More, Cudworth and 
move- Whichcote were especially conspicuous, were men of 
high character and great learning, although too much 
under the influence of an ill-restrained enthusiasm and purely 
speculative doctrines. 'Fhc spread of the Baconian 
ioataa philosophy, and the example of a succession of eminent 
pbiio- scientific thinkers, among whom were Lsaac Barrow, 
aopby. tYiaster of d'rinity the two Lucasian pro- 

fessors, Isaac Newton (prof. 1660-1702) and his successor 
William Whiston (prof. 1 ), and Roger Cotes (Plumian prof. 
1707-16), began to render the exact sciences more and more an 
object of study, and the institution of the tripos examinations 
in the course of the first half of the i8lh century esUiblished the 
reputation of Cambridge as a school of mathematical science. 
At Oxford, where the study had in turn declined, and w^here 
the statutable requirements with respect to lectures and exercises 
were suffered to lall into neglect, the degeneracy ol th * whole 
community as a school of academic culture is attested by evidence 
too emphatic to be gainsaid. I'he moral tone at both universities 
was at this time singularly low; and the rise of Methodism 
as associated with the names of the two Wesleys and 
Whit.eficld at Oxford and that of Berridge at Cambridge, 
operated with greater effect upon the nation at large than 


on either of the two centres where it had its origin. With the 
advance of the next century, however, a perccmtible change 
took place. The labours of Chaxles Simeon at Cam- 
bridge, in connexion with the Evangclic.ai party, and 
the tar more celebrated movement known as Trac- 
tarianism, at Oxford, exercised considerable influence 
in developing a more thoughtful spirit at either 
university. At both centres, also, the range of studies was 
extended : written examinations took the place of the often 
merely formal viva voce ceremonies ; at Cambridge the 
study of the classics was raised in 1824 to the dignity of a new 
tripos. The number ol the students at both universities in- 
creased, the matriculation:, at each rising to over four hundred. 
Further schemes of improvement were put forward and discussed. 
And in 1850 it was dec'ided by the government to appoint com- 
missioners to inquire what additional reforms might advantage- 
ously be introduced. Their recommendations were 
not all earned into effect, but the main results were as 
follows : “ Tlie profe.ssoriate was considerably increased, 
reorganized and re-endowed, by means ot contribution.s from 
colleges. The colleges were emancipated from their medieval 
statutes, were invested with new constitutions, and acquired 
new legislative powers. The fellowships were almost universally 
thrown open to merit, and the eflect of this was not merely to 
provide ample rewards for the highest academical attainments, 
but to place the governing power within col]e.ges in the hands 
of able men, likely to jiromote further improvements. The 
number and value of scholarships was largely augmented, and 
many, though not all, of the restrictions upon them were abolished. 
'Fhc great mass of vexatious and obsolete oaths was swept away ; 
and, though candidates for tlic M.A. degree and persons elected 
to fellowships were still requiris] to make the old subscriptions 
and declarations, it was enacted that no religious test should be 
imposed at matricukition or on taking a bachelor’s degree.”^ 

In i86g a statute was enacted at Cambridge admitting 
students as members of the university without making 
it imperative that they should be entered at any gioaot 
hall or college, but simply be re:,ident cither with noa-cot- 
Uioir parents or in duly licensed lodgings. hgi^e 

The entire abolition of tests followed next. After 
being rejected on several occasions in parliament AboH- 
it was eventually carried as a government measure, 
and passed the House of Lords in 1871. 

In 1877 the reports of two new commissions were followed 
by further changes, the chief feature.^ of which were the 
diversion of a certain proportion of the revenues 
of the colleges to the usi'S ot the university, especially 
with a view to the encouragement of studies in natural 
science ; the enforcement of general and uniform regulations 
wiUi respect to the stdaries, selection and duties of professors, 
lecturers and examiners ; the abolition (with a few exceptions) 
of all clerical restrictions on headships or fellowships ; and the 
limitation of fellowships to a uniform amount. 

That these successive and fundamental changes were on the 
whole in unison with the national wishes and requirements may 
lairly be inferred from the remarkable increase in numbers at 
both universities, especially at Cambridge, where the number 
of undergraduates, which in 1862 was 1526, rose in 1887 to 
2979. In the academic year 1862-63 the number of matrieula- 
lions wa.s 448, and in 1906-7 1083. The following universities 
and colleges, twenty-two in number, have since, in the 
order of their enumeration, sought and received the aoiver- 
privilegc of afliliation : University College, Notting- 
Itam ; university of Shofiield ; university of Adelaide ; 

St David’s College, Lampeter ; university of Calcutta ; university 
college of Wales, Aberystwyth ; university of New Zealand ; 
university of the Cape of Good Hope ; university of Allahabad ; 
Punjab University ; university o£ Bombay ; university of 
1 oronto ; St Edmund’s College, Ware ; university of Madras ; 
university of Sydney ; M*Gill University, Montreal ; university 
of Tasmania ; university of New Brunswick ; Hartley University 
^ Brodrick, University of Oxford, pp. 136, 137. 
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Collcp^e, Soutliamptoii ; lhii\ crsity of South Wales and 

Monmouthshire, Cardiff ; university of Ring’s College, Windsor, 
Kova Scotia ; university of Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario. 

The changes introduced by the legislation of 1877 have been 
gradually carried out as the occurrence of \'acancies in the 
colleges has made possible the appropriation of portions of their 
revenue for the foundation of professorships and other university 
purposes, though in some cases th( intentions of the com- 
missioners have lx:en frustrated by the effects of agricultural 
depression upon college revenues. The general effect of the 
re\'olution has been a marked diminution in the clerical character 
ol the college teaching bodies, the conversion of the college 
Further -biff from a temporary employment tor 

cbMDgeB bachelors awaiting livings or other preferment into a 

OA/orrf permanent profession, and the growth of a resident 
C«m. working universit)^ professoriate. At the .same 
^ time a change of almost equal significance has taken 
place in the teaching system of the university through the 
gradual growth of “ inter-eollegiate lectures.” At Oxford 
nearly all honour lectures givem by college tutors and lecturers 
have been thrown open to all memb(Ts of the university : the 
colh'gc tutor is now n-cognized by thi* university as a teacher 
in tlie taculty to which he belongs, and the institution of boards 
ol faculties has done something to bring the organization of the 
university into harmony with that of universities outside the 
British Isles.' At C'ambridge the system of inter-collegiate 
lectures has also developed itself, but to a considerably smaller 
extent. At both the old English universities the great widening 
of the courses of study open to senior students (honour men), 
which began about the middle of the iqth century, has been 
continued, while then' has been some widening and modernizing 
of the studies by which a pass or “ poll ” degree can be obtained. 
At Oxford there are now the following “ Final Honour Schools”: 
Litterae Humaniores (Classics, Ancient Flistory and Philosophy), 
IVlathematics. Natural Scieniv, Jurisprudence, Modern History. 
Theology, Oriental Languages, English literature; and at 
Cambridge tlu're are the following “Triposes”: Mathematics, 
Classics, Moral Sciences, Natural Sciences, I'hcology, Law, 
History, Oriental Languages, Medieval and Modern Languages, 
]\lechanuial Sciences (Engineering). Degrees in letters and 
si'ieni'o have also bee n instituted at both Oxford and (Cambridge. 
1 ’he doctorate is given for original work. At Oxford the B.Litt. 
and IhSc. ean be taken by dissertation or original research, 
M'itliout passing the examination for P».A. At Cambridge the 
B.A. can be obtained in a similar manner by advanced .students. 

The strenuous efforts of both universities fully to meet the 
constantly increasing requirements of scientific education have 
necessitated appeals for public aid which have met with much 
generous response. Among the latest instances is that of the 
late Sir W^ G. Pearce, who appointed to Trinity College, Cani- 

* The propo’sed reforms initiated by T.ord Curzon as chancellor 
of Oxford Jtlnjversity,' though largelv administrative, may be 
mentioned hi*D^ Tn^iijoo he issued his " Principles and Methods 
of Univw^ty iteform.'j Committees of Council wer«. formed to 
prepare* definite schemes in the various directions indicated, and 
in loip a VoMnne on the subject was i.ssued to the members of 
Congregatioil. ’ Ttwaa proposed, inter alia, to make Greek an optional 
subject in Bissponaions, thus foreshadowing changes in Moderations 
and finat Responsions itself was to be replaced by an 

entrancQ.<? 7 tamthatiim. though it has long practical^ served as^such. 
The creation of " a diploma specially suitable for candidates con- 
templating a commercial career ” was recommended. Additional 
provision to assist *p«5or students, including the resignation of 1ht*ir 
emoluments by non-neccssitous .students in favour of exhibition 
funds for iiecessiteHs students in the colleges, and changes in the 
system of colWgt' Icflowships, with es]>ecial reference to the encourage- 
|raont of research in combination with tutorial work, were also 
indicated. Among pufely administrative reforms, besides certain 
changes in the rules governing eligibility to the Hebdomadal Council 
and Congregation, it was proposed to reconstitute tlic method of 
election *to and membership ot the lioards of faculties, at the same 
time creating a general board of the faculties, to control the individual 
boards, and to ** relieve the Hebdomadal Council of the greater part 
of the business connected witli curricula and examinations/*^ A 
finance board ivtus proposed to review the accounts of the university, 
all univecsity institutions and colleges, and to act in an advisory 
and supervisory capacity. — [E d.] 


bridge, a certain trust fund over which he had a general power 
of appointment, and also bequeathed to the society the residue 
of a considerable estate. 

So long ago as the year 1640 an endeavour had been made to 
bring about the foundation of a northern university for the 
benek of the counties remote from Oxford and 
Cambridge. Manchester and York both petitioned to 
be made the seat of the new centre. Cromwell, however, 
rejected both petitions, and decided in favour of Durham. 
Here he founder! the university of Durham (1657), endowing it 
with the sequestered revenues of the dean and chapter of the 
cathedral, and entitling the .society ” 'J’hc Mentor or Provost, 
Fellows and Scholars of the College of Durham, of the founda- 
tion of Oliver, &c.” This scheme was cancelled at the Restora- 
tion, and not revived until the present century ; but on tlie 
4th July 1832 a bill for the foundation of a university at Durham 
received the royal assent, the dean and chapter being thereb\' 
empowered to appropriate an estate at South Shields for the 
establishment and maintenance of a university for the advance- 
ment of learning. The foundation was to be directly connected 
with the cathedral church, the bishop of the diocese lieing 
ajipointed visitor, and th(‘ dean and chapter governors ; while 
thi' direct control was vested in a warden, a senate and a 
convocation. A college, modelled on the plan of those at the 
older universitii'S, and designated University ('ollege, Durham, 
was founded in 1837, Bishop Hatfield’s Hall in 1846, and Bishop 
Cosin’s Hall (which no longer exi.sts) in 1851. 'I'he university 
includes all the faculties, and in 1865 there was added to the 
faculty of arts a school of physical science, including pure and 
applied mathematics, chemistry, geolog\ , mining, engineering, 
&c. In 1871 the corporation ol the university, in conjunction 
mth some of the leading landed proprietors in the adjacent 
counties, gave further extension to this design by the foundation 
of a college of physical science at Newcastle-upon-Tyne (subse- 
quently designated Armstrong College), designed to teach 
scientific principles in their application to engineering, mining, 
manufactures and agriculture. Students who had passed the 
required examinations were made admissible as associates in 
physical science of the university. There is also at Newcastle 
the College of Medicine w'hich stands in similar relations to 
Durham, of which univi rsity Codrington College, Barbados, and 
Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone, are likewise affiliated colleges. 

The university of London had its origin in a movement 
initiated in the year 1S25 by Thomas ("ampbell, tht' poet, in 
conjunction with Henry (afterwards Lord) Brougham, univer. 
Mr (afterwards Sir) Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Joseph aityof 
Hume and some influential Dissenters, most of them 
connected with the congregation of Dr Cox of Hackney. Tin 
scheme was originally suggested b}' the fact that Dissente^.^ 
were practically excluded from the older universities ; but the 
conception, as it took .shape, was distinctly non-theological. 
The first council, appointed December 1825, comprised names 
representative of nearly all the religious denominations, includ- 
ing (be.sides those above mentioned) Zachary Macaulay, Georgi' 
Grote, James Mill, William Tooke, Loid Dudley and Ward, 
Dr Olinthus Gregor)', Lord Lansdowne, Lord John Russell 
and the duke of Norfolk. On nth February 1826 the deed of 
settlement was drawn up ; and in the course of the year seven 
acres, constituting the site of University College, were pur- 
chased, the foundation stone of the new buildings being laid 
by the duke of Sussex 30th April 1827. The course of instruc- 
tion was designed to include “ languages, mathematics, physics, 
the mental and the moral sciences, together with the laws 
of England, history and political economy, and the various 
branches of knowledge which are the objects of medical educa- 
tion.” In October 1828 the college was opened as the university 
of London. But in the meantime a certain section of the 
supporters of the movement, while .satisfied as to the essential 
soundness of the primary design as a development of national 
education, entertained considerable scruples as to the propriety 
of altogether dissociating such an institution from the national 
church. This feeling found expression in the foundation and 
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incorporation of King’s College (14th August 1829), opened 
8th October 1831, and designed to combine with the original 
plan instruction in “ the doctrines and duties of Christianity, 
as the same are inculcated by the United Church of England 
and Ireland.” This new phase of the movement was so far 
successful that in 1836 it was deemed expedient to dissociate 
the university of London from University College as a “ teach- 
ing l)ody,” and to limit its action simply to the institution of 
examinations and the conferring of degrees — the college itself 
receiving a new charter, and being thenceforth designated as 
University College, London, while the rival institution was also 
incorporated with the university, and was thenceforth known 
as King’s College, London. In the charter now given to the 
university it was stated that the king “ deems it to be the duty 
of his royal office to hold forth to all classes and denominations 
of his faithful subjects, without any distinction whatsoever, 
an encouragement for pursuing a regular and liberal course of 
education.” The charters of the university of London and 
of University College, London, were signed on the same day, 
28th November 1836. In 1869 both the colleges gave their 
adhesion to the movement for the higher education of women 
which had been initiated elsewhere, and in 1880 women were 
for the first time admitted to degrees. 

By the University of London Act 1898, and the statutes of 
the commissioners named therein (issued in 1900), the university 
of London was reconstituted. The senate is composed of the 
chancellor and fifty-four members, of whom four arc appointed 
by the king in council, sixteen by the convocation {i.e. doctors 
and proctors) of the university, sixteen by the various faculties, 
and the remainder by various public bodies or institutions. 
The senate is the supreme governing body, and has three standing 
committees, of which one is the academic council for internal 
students,” another the council for “ external students ” and the 
third a board to promote the extension of university teaching. 
Provision is made for the appointment of professors and other 
teachers by the university itself, and also for the recognition as 
teachers of professors and others teaching in such institutions 
in or near London as may be recognized as schools of the uni- 
versity. The following bodies are constituted schools of the 
university : University College and King’s College, London ; 
the Royal Holloway College, Egham, Bedford College, London, 
and Westfield College, Hampstead (colleges for women) ; the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology ; the medical schools 
of the principal London hospitals ; the T.ondon School of Econo- 
mics and Political Science ; the South-Eastern Agricultural 
(bllegc, Wye ; the Central Technical College of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, and the East London C'ollege ; and 
several theological colleges. The “ appointed ” and “recognized ” 
teachers in each group of subjects form the various faculties 
of the university. Of these there are eight — theology, arts, 
law, music, medicine, science, engineering, economics and 
political science (including commerce and industry). Each 
faculty elects its dean. Courses of study are to be provided 
by the university for its “ internal ” .students, i.e. those who 
pursue their studies in one of the schools of the university. Its 
degrees remain open to “ external ” students as heretofore, but 
separate examinations are in future to be held for “ internal ” 
and for “ external ” students respectively, and the senate is 
to “ provide that the degrees conferred upon both classes of 
students shall represent, as far as possible, the same standard 
of knowledge and attainments.” The whole scheme may be 
described as a compromise between the views of various schools 
of reformers — as an attempt to create a teaching university 
without destroying the existing purely examining university 
or erecting two distinct universities of London, and at the same 
time, without any immediate endowments, to create a uni- 
versity which might hereafter expand by utilizing existing 
institutions. One of the most important of these, King’s Col- 
lege, it may be observed, has, without losing its connexion 
with the Church of England, abandoned its theological test for 
members of its teaching body. 

The Owens College, Manchester— so called after a wealthy 
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citizen of that name, to whom it owed its foundation— was 
founded on the 12th of March 1851, for the purpose 
of affording to students who were unable, on the 
ground of expense, to resort to Oxford or Cambridge, 
an education of an equally high class with that given 
at those centres. The institution w'as, from the first, un- ^ ** 
sectarian in character ; and, for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, students desirous of obtaining a university degree availed 
themsehes of the examinations conducted by the university 
of London. In July 1877, however, a memorial was presented to 
the privy council petitioning for the grant of a charter whereby 
the college should be raised to the rank of a university with 
power to grant degrees. This petition having received a 
favourable hearing, it was at first decided that the new university 
should be styled the university of Manchester, and the New 
University College at Liverpool and the Yorkshire College at 
Leeds were invited to become affiliated institutions. But 
before the charter was issued, exception having been taken to 
the localization implied in the above title, it was resolved that 
the new institution should be styled the “ Victoria University 
of Manchester,” and under this name the university on the 20th 
of April 1880 received its charter. Since then, however, not only 
Liverpool (1881) and Leeds (1904), but the Mason University 
College at Birmingham (1900) and the University College at 
Sheffield (1905) have aspired to and attained like indepen- 
dence. The academic authorities at Manchester have accordingly 
since preferred, in other than legal documents, to revert to 
the original designation of the “ university of Manchester.” 

In Scotland the next change to be noted in connexion with 
the university of St Andrews is the appropriation in 1579 of 
the two colleges of St Salvator and St Leonard to the^h^^, 
faculty of philosophy, and that of St Mary to theology. /« uaivr^ 
In 1747 an act of parliament was obtained for 
union of the two former colleges into one, while in 
the university college at Dundee was instituted as a general 
.school both of arts and science in similar connexion. Glas- 
gow, in the year 1577, received a new charter, and its history 
from that date down to the Restoration was one of almost 
continuous progress, The rc-establishmcnt of episcopacy, 
however, involved the alienation of a considerable portion of 
its revenues, and the consequent suspension of several of its 
chairs. With the Revolution of 1689 it took a new departure, 
and several additional chairs were created. In 1864 the old 
university buildings were sold, and a government grant having 
been obtained, together with private subscriptions, new build- 
ings were erected from the joint fund. By the act of 1858 
important measures were passed in connexion with all the 
four universities. In Aberdeen, King’s College and Marischal 
College, with their independent powers of conferring degrees, 
were amalgamated. In Glasgow the distribution of the 
“ nations ” was modified in order more nearly to equalize their 
respective numbers. The right of returning two members of 
parliament was bestowed on the four universities collectively 
—one representing Aberdeen in conjunction with Glasgow, the 
other Edinburgh in conjunction with St Andrews. Other 
important changes were enacted, which, however, became 
merged in turn in those resulting from the commission of 1889, 
whereby, after investigations extending over nearly ten years, 
a complete transformation was effected of both the organization 
and the curriculum of each university. 

The government was transferred from the senatus to the 
courts, which were enlarged so as to include representatives 
from the senatus, the general councils of graduates, and the 
municipality within which the university is situated. In addi- 
tion to these representatives, the principal, the lord rector, his 
assessor, the chancellor’s assessor, and the lord provosts of the 
cities of Aberdeen, Edinburgh and Glasgow, and the provost of 
St Andrews have scats in the courts of their respective univer- 
sities. The provost of Dundee occupies a seat in the university 
court of St Andrews. The lord rector is the president of 
the court. To the court is entrusted the management of the 
property and finances, and, in most cases, such patronage 
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as does not belong to the crown ; but in the case of Edinburgh, 
the patronage of some ol the older chairs is in the hands of 
a body of curators. Disciplinary powers are retained by the 
senatus, and the general council remains, as under the act of 
1858, a pure])- advisory body. Another advisory body — the 
students' representative council— was added by the commis- 
sion. The curriculum ol all the facultie,'* (except divinity) was 
reorganized : the most important alterations con.sisted in the 
abolition of the once sacred six as compulsory subjerts in arts 
(Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Natural J^hilosophy, Logic and 
Moral Philosophy).^ The curriculum was greatly widened, an 
elaborate scheme ol “options’^ introduced, and a new system 
Oi honours degrees was estalilished. The length ol residence 
required was reduced Irom lour years to three, and the courts 
were empowered to institute summer sessions, and to admit 
women to lectures and degrees in all faculties. 

There has been since the act of 1858 a great development of 
student life, illustrated by the institution of students’ unions in 
all four universities, by the publication of undergraduate maga- 
zines, and by the growth, in Edinburgh, oi rombined residences 
and .settlements. 

All the four universities of Scotland were aided from 
t^tttary century b)' grants irom govern- 

grnntnto mcnt, and in 1905 received a material addition to their 
Scottish resources by the magnificent donation oi £2,000,000 
from Mr Carnegie. 

Trinity College, Dublin, was founded in 1591, under 
the auspices of Sir John Perrot, the Irish viceroy. A royal 
charter nominated a provost and a minimum number of 
Trinity three fellows and three scholars as a body corporate, 
Cniinft empowered to establish among themselves “ whatever 
Dublin, either of the universities of Cambridge or 

Oxford they mu)- judge to he apt and suitable; and especially 
that no other persons should teach or profess the liberal arts 
in Ireland without the queen’s special licence.” The first five 
provosts of Trinity College v/(‘re all (’ambridge men, and under 
the influence of Archbishop Loftus, the first provost, and his suc- 
cessors, the foundation received a strongly Puritan bias. The 
original statutes were mainly the work of Temple, the fourth 
provost, modified by Bedell, the eminent bishop of Kilmore, | 
and the policy of Laud and Wentworth was to make the college 
more distinctly Anglican as regards its tone and belief. At 
the- Restoration its condition was found to be that of a well- 
ordered home of learning and piety, with its estates well secured 
and its privileges unimpaired. Under Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
who succeeded to the viee-chancellorship, its progress in learn- 
ing was considerable, and the statutes underwent a further 
modification. Prior to the year 1873 the provostship, fellow- 
ships and foundation scholarships could be held only by 
members of the Church of Ireland ; but all such restrictions 
were abdlisficd ’ by Act 36 Viet. c. 21, whereby the requirement 
of subscription, to any article or formulary of faith was finally 
abrogated. 

The first departure from the above exclusive system dates 
from the cEcaUpn of the Queen’s University, incorporated by 
Qu09tt*» toyiil charter the 3rd of September 1850. By this 
Univerm ^:harter the general legislation of the university, to- 
geiKcf.'with its government and administration, was 
vested in ‘ the university senate. In 1864 the charter of 
1850 was superseded by a supplementary charter, and the 
university roconstituted ” in order to render more complete 
and satisfactory the courses of education to be followed by 
students in the tftHcges ” ; and finally, in 1880, by virtue of 
act of parliament known as the University Education 
Ireland) Act 1879, tljc Queen’s University gave place to the 
Rnyml University of Ireland, which was practically a 

Ualver- -Teconstitution of the former foundation, the di.ssolu- 
Mltyot tion of the Queen’s University being decreed so soon 
troinad, ncwly constituted body should be in a posi- 

tion to confer ^ degrees ; at the same time all graduates of 

* At Edinburgh there was a seventh, viz. rhetoric and English 
literature 


the Queen’s University were recognized as graduates of 
the new university with corresponding degrees, and all 
matriculated students of the former as entitled to the same 
status in the latter. The university confers degrees in arts 
(B.A., M.A., D.Litt.), science, engineering, music, medicine, 
surgery, obstetrics and law. The preliminary pass examina- 
tions in arts were to be held at annually selected centres, 
— those chosen in 1885 being Dublin, Belfast, Carlow, Cork, 
Galway, Limerick artd Londonderry— all honour examinations, 
and all examinations in other faculties, in Dublin. The Queen’s 
Colleges at Belfast, Cork and Galway were founded colleges 
in December 1845, under an act of parliament “to atBelfastt 
enable Her Majesty to endow new colleges for the 
advancement of learning in Ireland,” and were sub- 
sequently incorporated as colleges of the university. Their 
professors were at the same time constituted professors in 
the university, and conducted the examinations. But in the 
reconstruction of 1880 the chief share in the conduct of the 
examinations and advising the senate with respect to them was 
vested in a board of fellows, elected by the senate in equal 
numbers from the non-denuminational colleges and the purely 
Roman Catholic institutions. The colleges retained, however, 
their independence, being in no way subject to the control 
of the university senate except in the regulations with respect 
to the requirements for degrees and other academic distinc- 
tions. In 1907 a seh('mi- was projected by Mr Bryce (then 
chief secretary for Ireland) for reconstructing the university, 
whereby IVinity College was to become merged in a uaiver- 
new “University of Dublin,” in which the Queen’s sityof 
Colleges and a new college for Roman Catholics were 
al.so to be included. 'J'he control of the entire community was 
to be vested in a board, partly nominated b)- tlie crown and 
partly by the colleges and the general body of students. 7'he 
scheme, however, ‘Was strongly opposed by the Dublin Uni- 
versity Defence ('ommittec on the ground that the ideals 
which had hitherto dominated the aims and teaching of Trinity 
College were incompatible with a system in which regard for the 
principle of authority and the repudiation of scientific theoriza- 
tion (as it finds expression in the Index) are leading features. 
On the other hand, tin* Irish bishops, while admitting the need 
1 for more efficient scientific instruction of the Catholic youth 
throughout their respective dioceses, declined to give stifiporl 
to measures whereby such students would be attracted into 
an atmosphere inimical to their religious faith. It was conse- 
quently next proposed by the government to establish two new 
universities— one in Dublin (side by side with Trinity College) 
and one in Belfast— in which, although no religious tests 
were to be enforced, it should be tacitly agreed that the former 
was to be the resort for Catholics, the latter for Presbyterians, 
Trinity College remaining, as before, the recognized Episcopalian 
centre. To this considerable exception was taken— the non- 
conformists, more especially, maintaining that such an arrange- 
ment could not fail to be prejudicial to the higher interests of 
the people by imparting to education a denominational bias 
which it was most desirable to avoid— and eventually Mr 
Birrell's measure was brought forward and ultimately adopted, 
whereby Trinity College has been Iclt intact, but two new uni- 
versities were created, one in Dublin and one in Belfast, the 
former involving the erection of another college (towards the 
expense of which the government was pledged to contribute) 
and the incorporation of the Queen’s Colleges at Cork and 
Galway ; while the college in Belfast was to form the nucleus 
of the second university. In order further to ensure their 
representative character, the new university of Dublin had a 
nominated senate of 36 members, of whom all but seven were 
to be Pvoman Catholics ; that of Belfast had a similar body, of 
whom all but one were to be Protestants. In all these new 
centres there were to be no religious tests either for professors 
or students. On the other hand, the obligation formerly imposed 
of a preliminary^ course of study at one or other of the colleges 
before admission to degrees had been abolished at the founda- 
tion of the Royal University, the examinations being now open, 
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like those of the university of London, to all matriculated 
students on payment of certain fees. 

The university of Wales, which received the royal cliarter in 
1893, incorporated three earlier foundations — the university 
Wales, of Aberystwyth, Bangor and Cardiff. St 

David’s College at Lampeter was founded in 1822 
for the purpose of educating clergymen in the principles of the 
established Church of England and Wales, mainly for the 
supply of the Welsh dioceses, but, although affiliated to both 
Oxford and Cambridge, retained its independence and also the 
right of conferring the degrees ol bachelor of arts and of divinity. 
Bangor in North Wales, on the other hand, which received 
its charter in 1885, designed to “ provide instruction in all 
the branches of a liberal education except theology.” 

In India the throe older universities all dalr from 1857— that 
of Calcutta having been incorporated Januar>^ 24. Bombay July 
India September 5. in that year. At these throe 

universities the instruction is mainly in English. " A 
university in India is a body for examining candidates for degrees, 
and for conferring degrees. It has Ihe power of prescribing text- 
books, standards of instruction, and rules of procedure, but is not 
an institution for teaching. Its governance and management <ue 
ve.sted in a body oi fellows, some ol whom are cx offnio, being the 
chief European functionaries of the state Tin- remainder are 
appointed by the Government, being g«nerally chosen as repre- 
sentative men in respect of eminent learning, scientific attainment, 
official position, social status or personal worth. Being a mixed 
body of Europeans and natives, they thus comprise all that is best 
and wisest in that division oi the empire to wliich the iinivt'rsity 
belongs, and fairly represent mo.-?t of the phases of thought and 
]ihilosuphic tendencies observable in the country The fellows in 
their corporate capacity form the senate. The attairs of the university 
are conducted by the syudicate, consistmg of a Lmited number of 
members elected' from among the fellows" 'J'lie faculties comprise 
arts and philosophy, law, mc-dicine and civil engineonng. A degree 
in natural and physical science has more recently been added " 
(Sir K. Temple, India in p. 1.^3) The Puniab University 

was incorporated in 1884 — the Punjab University College, prior 
to that date, having confern'd titles only and not d<‘grees. The 
main object of this university is the enrouragemont of the study 
of the Oriental languages and literature, and the rendering accessible 
to native students the results v)f Huro))ean scientific teaching 
through the medium of their own vernacular. The Onental faculty 
IS here the oldest, and the degree of HOE (bachelor of Oriental 
literature) is given as the- result of its examinations. At the Oriental 
('ollcge the instruction is given wholly in the native languagos, and 
the success ol the institution was .suthcienlly demoitst rated before 
till- close of the igth century by the fact that twelve centres of 
instruction at Lahore and *els(.\vliere had been athliated The 
university ot Allahabail was founded m 1887 as an examining 
university lot the united provinces of Agra and Oudh. In 18K7 
the senate at Cambridge (mamly on the n^irescntations of Mr C. Jh 
llbert, formerly vice-chancellor of the university of Calcutta) 
adopted resolutions wliereby some forty-nine collegiate insfitutions 
already affiliated to the latter body were affiliated to the universitv 
of Cambridge, their students becoming entitled to 1hc remission of 
one year in the requirements with re.spect to residence at Cam- 
bridge*. 

In Australia the university of Sydney was incorporated by an 
act of the colonial legislature which received the royal assent olh 
Aumtral and oil '27th February 1838 a royal charbjr 

asla * granted confmTing on graduates of the university the 
' same rank, style and precedence as are enjoyed by graduates 
of universities within the United Kingdom, Sydney is also one of 
the institutions associated with the university of London from 
which certificates of having received a due course of instruction 
may be received with a view to admission to degrees. The design 
of the university is to supply the means of a liberal education to 
all orders and denominations, without any distinction whatever. 
An act for the purpose of facilitating the erection of colleges in 
connexion with aifterent religious bodies was, however, passed bv 
the legislature during the session of 1884, and since that time 
colleges representing the Episcopalian, Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic Churches have been founded. In the same year w-omen 
were first admitted to degrees, and subsequently became an appreci- 
able element, numbering before the close of the tgth century onc-fifth 
of the entire number of students. The university of Melbourne, 
in the state of Victoria, was incorporated and endowed by royal act 
on the 22nd of January 185 v This act was amended on the 7th of 
June 1881. Here also no religious tests are imposed on admission 
to any degree or election to any office. The council is empowered, 
after due examination, to confer degrees in all the faculties 
(excepting divinity) which can be conferred in any university 
within the Britisli dominions Tt is also authorized to affiliate 
colleges ; and Trinity College (Church of England), Ormond College 


(Presbyterian) and Queen's College (Methodist) were all established 
in the 19th century. The university of Adelaide in Sooih Australia 
(founded mainly by the exertions and munificence ol Sir Walter 
Watson Hughes) was incorporated by an act of the colonial legislature 
in 1874, in which year it was further endowed by Sir Thomas Elder. 
In 1881 degrees conferred by the university were constituted of equal 
validity with those of any university of the United Kingdom. 
The university of Tasmania at Hobart was founded in 1890 by act 
of parliament as a state univiTsity with an annual grant, and was 
subsequently affiliated both to Oxford and Camliridge. 

The university of New Zealand, founded in 1870, and reconstituted 
in 1874 and 1873. was empowered by royal charter to grant the 
.several degrees of bachelor anil master ot arts, and bachelor and 
doctor in law, medicine and music. Women have since been made 
adinis.siblc to degrees To this universitv, Univearsity College at 
Auckland, Canterbury College at Christchurch, and the university 
of Otago at Dunedin have succe.ssively been admitted into connexion 
as affiliated institutions, while the university ol New Zealand itseJf 
has become affiliated to that of Cambridge. Otago was foundtxl 
m i8r)() by an order ot the provincial council, witli the power of 
conferring degrees in arts, mixbcme and law, and received as an 
endowment 1 00,000 acres of pastoral land. It was opened in 1871 
with a staff of three professors, all in the faculty of arts. In 1872 
the provincial council further subsidized it by a grant of a second 

1 00.000 acres of land, and the university was thereby enabled to 
establish a lectui'oshq> in law, and to lay the founaations of a 
medical school. In 1874 an agreemenl was made between the 
universiD'^ of New Zealand and that of Otago, whereby the functions 
of the former were restricted to the examination of candidates tor 
matriculation, for scholarships and for degrees ; while the latter 
bound itself to I'lecome affiliated to the iimversity of New Zealand 
and to hold in abeyance its power ol granting degrees. As the result 
of this arrangement, the untverRity ot Otago became posseswrd of 

10.000 acres ol land whicli had been set aoart for university purposies 
in the former province of Southland. In 1877 a school of minos 
was established in connexion with the university. 

Prior to the union ot the two provinces of Lower and Upper 
Canada, the M'Gill College and University in tlio former province 
had b(*en instituted m Montreal l)y royal cliarter m 1821, - . 

on th(‘ foundation ol the Honourable James M'Gill, who * ** 

died in that city on the iglh ot Deci'inbor 1813. It was designed 
to be Protestant but undenominational. With this a group of 
colleges in the same province— the Stanstead Wesleyan, Vancouver, 
Virlona. and King’s — have sinre become associated as affiliated 
institutions, as also have the lour Prole.stanl colleges in Montreal 
Itself, such affiliation, however, extending no further tlian the 
examinations in ttie faculty of arts. Into similar relation the 
University Laval in Quebec, founded as a Catholic university in 
1832, was admitted in 1878. Notwithstanding tht* difficuKies 
presented by divergencies of race, Montreal has prospered during 
the chancellorship of Lorrl Stratheona. and numbers over 1100 
students The university of Toronto in tapper Canada, or Ontario, 
was originally established by roval charter in 1827, under the title 
of King's College, wilh certain religious restnetions, but in 1834 
Ihese restrictions were abolished. In 1849 the designation of the 
university was changed into tliat of the universitv of Toronto, and 
the faculty of divinity was aboli.shed In 1853 the university wM 
constituted with two corporations, "the universitv of Toronto ’’ 
and " University College,’’ the latter being restricted to the teaching 
of .subjects in the faculty of arts. Jn 187^ further amendments 
were made in tlw^ constitution oi the university. The chancellor 
was mad(' elective for a period of three j^ears by convocation, which 
was tit the same time reorganized so as to include all graduates in 
law, medicine and surgery, all masters of arts, and bachelors of 
arts of three vears' standing, all doctors of science, and bachelors 
of science of three years' .standing. 'I'he powers of the senate were 
also extended to all branches of literature, science and the arts, 
to granting certificates of proficiency to women, and to affiliating 
colleges The Whole work of instruction wasnow assigned to University 
College, which is maintaiiiod out of the endowment of the provincial 
university, and governed by a council composed of the residents 
and the professors Us several chairs include classical literature, 
logic and rluffonc, mathematics and natural philosophy, chemistry 
and experimental philosophy, history and English literature, 
mineralogy and geology, metaphysics and ethics, meteorology and 
natural hrstory. and lecturt'shiji’s on Oru'iital literature, German 
and French, Trinity College, in the same university, is the Church 
of England college, founded in 1852 in consequence of the above- 
mentioned suppression of the theological faculty. Other univer- 
sities and colleges with power to confer degrees are the Dalhousie 
College at Halifax, which obtained the rights of a university in 
1841 and was subsequently organized as such in i8()3, with the 
governor of Nova Scotia as supreme authority ; the Victoria 
University at Cobourg (1836). su^iported by the Methodist Church 
of Canado ; Queen’s University, Kingston (1841). 

In South America the beginning of the " national university ’’ of 
Buenos Aires may be assigned (in the absence of any charter) to 
about the year i8qo. Before the close of the century it had become 
a flourishing school of law, medicine and the exact sciences, 
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with professors in all the faculties and considerabljr ovor 2000 
students. Monte Video in Uruguay had its origin in a faculty 
of medicine established in 1876, with courses of study cx- 
tending over six years. It is here imperative when the 
Atneriem* ig taken by those who are not natives that it 

should be attested by the consul of their own country. Faculties 
of law and mathematics were subsequently created, and also a 
faculty of preparatory studies correspondmg with the gymnasium 
or Jicalschule of Germany The new " national university of La 
Plata " has recently (1903-' 1908) been opened in the city of that name, 
under the auspices of the university of Philadelphia. It claims to 
be the exponent of the most advanced theories in relation to subjects 
and methods of instruction and to university extension. In the 
north of the continent the academy at Caracas is little more than a 
branch of the royal Spanish academy for education in the Spanish 
language, and is subsidized by the Venezuelan government. 

The university of the Cape of Good Hope (sec Cai'e Colony) 
grants degrees, but is not a teaching institution. An inter-state 
commission, appointed in 1907, recommended the estab- 
AiSrl lishinent of a Federal University for South Africa with 
constituent colleges. While the colleges would possess 
freedom in management and teaching, it was recommended that 
the university should test all candidates seeking admission to the 
colleges and for the final examinations for degree.^, &c. At the 
opening of the first Union parliament in November 19T0 the ministry 
announced that a scheme for a national South African University 
would be submitted. It was also announced that the Beit bequest 
of /2()0,()0() for a university at Johannesburg {q,v.) would be diverted 
towards the creation of a teaching university at Groote Schuur, and 
that Sir Julius Womher would make a donation towards it of 

;^300,0l)0. 

In 1903 a highly influential conference was held at Burlington 
House to promote closer relations between Bntish and colonial 
universities, the sittings being presided over by Mr Bryce, Lord 
Strathcona and Sir Gilbert Parker. The conference held that Great 
Britain should help the colonial universities to co-ojicratc one with 
another, and increase their own efficiency by combination and 
specialization. (J. B. M ) 

Universities in the Vmted States. 

In the United States the word “ university ” has been applied 
to institutions of the must diver.se cliaracter, and it is only 
since 1880 or thereabouts that an effort has been seriously 
made to distinguish between collegiate and university instruc- 
tion ; nor has that effort yet completely succeeded. Harvard, 
William and Mary, and Yale, the three pioneers of colonial 
times, were organized in the days of colonial poverty, on the 
plans of the English colleges which con.stitute the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Graduates of Harvard and Yale 
carried these British traditions to other places, and similar 
colleges grew up in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island, and later in many other 
OrigiDM, underlying principle in these institutions 

was discipline — mental, moral and religious. Dor- 
mitories and commons were provided, and attendance upon 
religious worshijD in the chapel was enforced. Harvard and 
Yale were the children of the Congregational churches, Columbia 
was fostered by the Episcopalians, lYinceton by the Presby- 
terians, Rqtgers by the Dutch Reformed and Brown by the 
Baptists. Around Kjr near these nuclei, during the course of 
the igth^centj^, one or more professional schools were fre- 
quently Attaghed> ainTso the word “ university was naturally 
applied. a group of* schools associated more or less closely 
with a centrid school or “ college.” Harvard, for example, 
most comprehensivo.of all, has seventeen distinct departments, 
and Yale, has ^\itiost as many. Columbia and Pennsylvania 
have a sinjk^- scope. In the latter part of the iqth century 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton and Brown, in recognition of their 
enlargement, formally changed their titles from colleges to 
universities.' The ccclc.siastical, or religious, note was a .strong 
characteristic of thgse foundations. Protestant evangelical doc- 
yines were JaUght with authority, especially among the under- 
jj^aduates, who were spoken of as constituting “ the college 
proper/’ In the oldest and large.st colleges this denominational 
iftfluence has ceased to have the importance it once possessed. 

Noteworthy innovations came when Thomas Jefferson, the 
philosophical statesman, returned to the United States from 
France, emancipated from some of the narrow views by 
which his countrymen were bound. He led the Virginians 
to establish, on a new plan, the university of Virginia as a 


child of the state; and the freshness of his advice, the im- 
portation of distinguished foreign teachers, and the freedom of 
the student from an enforced curriculum awakened admiration 
and emulation on the one hand, and animadversion on the other. 
But this university unquestionably led to broad conceptions 
of academic work, which appeared foreign and even questionable, 
if not irreligious, to the colonial universities already mentioned, 
although many of the features which were then regarded as 
doubtful peculiarities are now familiar everywhere, following 
Virginia’s example, many of the new states in the West estab- 
lished state universities, most of which included a central 
college of the colonial type and afterwards one or more pro- 
fessional schools. Freedom from ecclesiastical control is found 
in all the foundations that make up this second group — the 
state universities. Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnc.sota and Cali- 
fornia present distinguished examples of such organizations. 
In earlier days, Maryland, North and South Carolina, Georgia 
and other states of the South had anticipated in a limited 
way the state support of higher education which was made so 
conspicuous in Virginia. In their plans of education, intellectual 
and moral, they adhered closely to the college methods which 
the Northern institutions had introduced from English ante- 
cedents. Since 1865 another class of universities has arisen, 
quite distinct from the colonial establishments and from the 
wards of the slate, 'rhese are independent foundations due 
to individual generosity. The gifts of Cornell, Johns Hopkins, 
Rockefeller (University of Chicago), Tulane, De Pauw, Clark and 
Laland Stanford have brought into being universities which have 
110 dependence upon state control,^ and when a denominational 
character is assured this fact is not made prominent. 

Thus, looking at their origin, we see three impulses given to 
American high schools, from churches, states and individuals. 
It is true that all receive from the state some degree of authority 
as incorporations, but this authority is so easily obtained that 
in a single city there may be, and in some places there are, 
several incorporations authorized to bestow degrees and to 
bear the name of universities. A foreigner cannot understand 
nor can an American justify this anomaly. The most that can 
be said for it is that there is complete freedom of organization, 
and that the best, and only the best, are likely to survive. 
Another influence, proceeding from the national government, 
must also be borne in mind. During the Civil War, Congress, 
led by Senator Morrill of Vermont, bestowed upon every state 
a certain portion of the public domain in the Far West — land- 
scrip,” as it was c.allcd — the proceeds of its sale to be devoted 
to the establishment and maintenance of one or more colleges 
in each state, where instruction should be given in agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, not excluding liberal studies, and 
including military tactics. In some states this bounty was 
directed to existing universities. New departments were 
organized in old institutions. Elsewhere new institutions were 
created. While all these schools were regarded as practical 
and technical at the first, most of them as they developed 
became liberal and scientific ; and when Congress made later 
large appropriations for “ experiment stations ” in the sciences 
relating to agriculture, an impulse of the most valuable character 
was given to many departments of scientific research. 

This sketch would not be complete without the mention 
of two foundations, each unique. The Catholic University 
I in Washington has been created by the pope, and in its govem- 
I ment the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church is made 
dominant. Already the Roman Catholics had established, 
e.specially under the charge of the Jesuit fathers and of the 
Sulpicians, excellent colleges for liberal education, as well as 
schools of theology ; but the newer metropolitan university 
was distinctly organized on a broader plan, in closer accordance 
with the universities of continental Europe, and with a pro- 
nounced recognition of the importance of science. The univer- 
sity of the State of New York is a supervisory (not a teaching) 

' Coniell, however, received New York’s share of the Congressional 
land grant of 1862, and the state is represented on its board of 
trustees. See Cornell University. 
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body exercising a general control over all the schools of higher 
instruction in the state, and especially guarding the conditions 
upon which degrees are conferred. 

The interior organization of these institutions may now be 
considered. Some of them have but one department, the 
philosophical, which includes the liberal arts and sciences; 
others have two, three or many correlated departments. Qark 
University, for example, has but one faculty, the philosophical ; 
Harvard, as already stated, has many departments, including 
philosophy, law, medicine and theology. So has Yale. Prince- 
ton has four. Johns Hopkins has two, the philosophical 
and the medical. In most American universities a sharp 
distinction is made between undergraduates and 
graduates, between those who are candidates for the 
baccalaureate degree (A.B., S.B., and Ph.B.) and 
those who are engaged in higher professional study, like law, 
medicine and theology, or in the manifold branches of modern 
science, like philology, historical and political science (including 
economics), philosophy (including logic, ethics and psychology), 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, geology, &c. In 
certain places, as at Johns Hopkins, since 1876, emph^is is 
given to the idea that college instruction is disciplinary^, 
requiring definite, but not uniform methods, and a certain 
deference to the authority of a master ; while university 
instruction is much freer, and the scholar is encouraged to inquire 
rather than to accept ; to test and observe rather than to hear 
and recite ; to walk with a friendly guide rather than to obey a 
commander. This distinction is not universally recognized. 
Indeed, it has been made but recently in American institutions, 
so that older men are often heard asking, “ What is the difference 
between a college and a university ? ’’ But generally it is | 
admitted that college training is one thing, and work in a uni- 
versity is another ; that thorough instruction in language, 
history, mathematics, natural and physical sciences, and in 
morals, should precede the discipline of professional schools and 
the pursuit of the higher and more advanced studies in letters 
and science. In a complete university provision should be 
made, according to ancient and widespread usages, for the study 
of law, medicine and theology ; but unfortunately the develop- 
ment of such schools in the United States has been fettered by 
narrow conditions. The schools of theology, with rare excep- 
tions, are under denominational control ; and so established is 
this usage, that in the state universities, and in most of the 
private foundations (Chicago being an exception), theological 
departments are not encouraged, because of the dread of religious 
rivalries and dogmatism. Until recently there have been no 
ProUu* endowments for medical schools to any adequate 
f/oao/ extent, and consequently the fees paid by students 
BchooiB. }jave been distributed among the teachers, who 
have usually been the real managers of the institution, 
although acting under the name of some university. It is 
nearly the same in law. There are many indications that 
changes are at hand in these particulars. Theological schools 
make their denominational characteristics less pronounced, and 
the old colleges no longer speak of the schools of law and 
^ medicine as “ outside '' departments. The rapid growth of the 
physical and natural sciences during the 19th century, and the 
extension of scientific methods of inquiry and verification to 
subjects which were formerly taught by the traditional methods 
of authority, have led to the development of laboratories and 
libraries. Everywhere special buildings, well equipped with 
the latest and best apparatus, are springing up, where the 
students of chemistry, physics, biology (in its numerous sub- 
departments— bacteriology among them) and electricity have 
every facility for study and research. The introduction of 
laboratories for p‘^ychology is specially noteworthy. Patho- 
logical laboratories have become essential in schools of medicine. 

Libraries are— as they always have been and always will 
be— storehouses where the books and manuscripts of the past 
are preserved ; but in American universities they have taken 
on another characteristic. Subdivided into special depMt- 
ments, or supplemented by fresh additions, they are the working- 


rooms of “ seminaries/’ where capoUe teachers, surrounded 
by scholars properly qualified, are engaged in teaching, study- 
ing and writing. Seminaries and laboratories distinguish the 
modern philosophical departments from those of old, where 
the lecture -room was the seat of instruction. Numerous 
memoirs and monographs proceed from this active life* Books, 
periodicals and dissertations are contributions to thc>advance- 
ment of knowledge. Two agencies have effected these changes, 
most of which are the product of the last quarter of the 19th 
century. In the first place, gifts for higher education have 
been munificent, sometimes, especially in the East, from private 
citizens — often, especially in the West, from the treasuries 
of separate states. Quite as important has been the growA 
of liberal ideas. Very many of the foremost professors in 
American universities are the scholars of European teachers, 
especially Germans. Candidates for professorships are 
resuming the usages which prevailed early in the 19th century, 
of studying in France and Great Britain. On their return it 
is essential that they should keep themselves familiar with the 
latest literature in their departments, whatsoever may be the 
language in which it appears. Hence the American universities 
are no longer provincial. They must be judg^, for better or 
for worse, by the standard of universities established in Europe. 
The bestowal of academic degrees ought to be strictly governed 
by some recognized authority, and according to ancient usages 
it is one of the highest functions of a university. In the United 
States there is but little restraint proceeding from law, tradition 
or public opinion. Every “ college ” is at liberty to exercise 
this privilege. Hence the variety of academic titles that have 
been introduced ; hence, also, occasional and scandalous frauds 
in the issue of diplomas. The best institutions exercise due dili- 
gence ; the public may be protected by requiring that every 
one who claims the privileges of his degree, or who appends 
to his name the usual abbreviations indicative of professional 
or academic authority, should make it clear where, when and 
how he received his title. 

The institutionB in the United States which claim to be univer- 
sities. in the world-wide use of that designation, recognise these 
principles and, so far as their means allow, adhere to these methods : 

I There/ is a disciplinary stage in education which is the requisite 
introduction to the higher and freer work of the universi^. This 
is the sphere of the colleges. 2. The success of the higher work 
depends upon the intellectual and moral qualities of the profewrs. 
No amount of material prosperity is of value unless the dommant 
authorities are able to discover, secure and retain as teachers men 
of rare gifts, resolute will, superior training and an indomitable 
love of learning. 3. The professors in a university should be free 
from all pecuniary anxiety, so that their lives may be consecrated 
to their several callings. Pensions should bo given them in c^ses 
of disability, and, in case of premature death, to their families. 
In methods of instruction they should have as large an amount 
erf freedom as may be consistent with due regard for the co-operation 
of their colleagues and the plans of the foundation. 4. ,The stead^y 
improvement of the libraries and laboratories is eiWltteWO the 
institution is to keep in the front line. The newest 'wiWH and the 
best apparatus are indispensable, for instruments and qnickiy 

deteriorate and must be superseded. 5. For all these large 

endowments are required, lo a considerable extent r^mnee must 
be placed on wealthy and public-spirited citizens. In omw to enlist 
such support, the members of a faculty should mairffest thete 
interest in public affairs, and by books, lectures and addresses 
inform the public and interest them in the progress of knowledge!. 
6 Publication is one of the duties of a professor. He owes it not 
only to his reputation but also to his science, to his colleagues, to the 
public, to put together and set forth, for the information and enti- 
cism of the world, the results of his inquiries, discoveries, reflections 
and investigations. Qualified students should also be encouraged, 
under his guidance, to print and publish their dissertations. 

Closely associated with the development of the university 
idea since 1875 is the improvement of the American college. 
Complaints are often made that the number of col- coikgB 
leges is too large, and it is undoubtedly true that improve 
some institutions, inferior to city high schools, have 
usurped the names, the forms and some of the functions 
that should be restricted to establishments with larger endow- 
ments and better facilities for the promotion of scholwship ; but 
while this is admitted, the great benefits which have resulted 
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^om the reeopiitien, far and wide over the va^t dUMnain 
^he Unked States, of the value orf higher education mait nut 
)e The suf^pert ef churches etieiy name and 

:he gifts of states, cities <and' <prt>va 4 ie cUinenis been every^ 
Inhere unlisted i>n behalf of li^ming. In every college worthy 
the name, mathematics, ancient and iDodem languages, and 
^e elements at least of modem science, are tansght. More or 
Jess choice ts permitted in the courses requisite to a bachelor^ 
degree. Moral and religious inlhiienoes are brought to boor 
on the formation of character. Ali this is favourable to the 
enlightenment of the people, and excuses, if it docs not justify, 
the multiplication which is so oftefi deprecaited. The cstaWish*- 
ment of cdlleges for women, Mly equail to the colleges for mm, 
and in many places the ^admission of women to colleges and 
universities not originally mtendod for women, is one of the 
most noteworthy of the advances in higher education. Opinions 
are Still divided in respect of the wisdom of co-education, 
especially in the undergraduate period, but there is no longer 
any ‘question as to the wisdom of giving to women the very best 
opportunities for intellectual culture ; while the success that 
women have shown in the pursuit of many branches of science 
has led in many universities to their admission to the estab- 
hshtd laboratories and lecture-rooms. Separate colleges far 
women are now maintained in close connexion with Harvard, 
Columbia, l\ilane and other institutions, and this mode 
of procedure seems likely to be introduced elsewhere. At 
the same time, independ^t foundations like Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesky, Bryn Mawr and Gouchor are supported with so 
much vigour, and with such able faculties, that it is not easy to 
say which organization is the best, and indeed there is no occasion 
to raise the question. In the Wes^tern universities generally, 
as in Michigan, Wisconsin, California, Chicago, &c., women are 
admitted to all courses on the same terms as men. (D, C. 'G.) 

AuTHonmafi — On the earlier history and organization of the 
imedievttl universities, the student should consult ¥, C. von Savigny, 
Gcsch. d. rdmtschcn Rechts im Mittelalter (7 vols„ i82(>-5ij ; for 
the university 01 Pans, Du Boulay, Historia Univerxitatis Pansiensis 
JO vols,, Paris, »065) ; Crevief, Hist, de l universiU d$ Parts 
(7 vols., Pans, 17O1) ; and C. Jourdain, Hist, de Tuniversitd dc Paris 
au X^VIP et auX VHP atSele (Pans, 1862), and also^articles on apociaJ 
points in the same writer's Excitrsions htstonques (1888). 

The work of Du Boulay (Bulaeus) is one of great research and labour, 
but wtanting in critical judgmc'nt, while that of Crevier is little 
more than a Tsadable outline drawn from the former. The views 
of Du Boulay heave been challenged on many important points 
by P. H. Denifle in the first volume of his Die Umversdtdten des 
MiiMalttifs bn 1400 (1^883), and more particularly on those relat- 
ing to the organization of the early universities. The results of 
Deniile's resoarchos have been largely incorporated in Mr Rashdall’s 
Universities of Barape in the Middle Ages (2 vols., Oxford, 1895), 
especially in connetxion with the arigifies of Paris, Oxford and 
Cambridge ; an^ the earhor works of Meinera, Gesch, d. Enistehung 
<%md Ervhtiieheltmg der hohen Schulen (4 vols., 1802-5); and T. A. 
Huber, THe engUschen Universitdten (Cassel, 1839-40), tran^ation 
by F. W» N^wpian (3 vols., 18^3), are thus to a great extent super- 
s^ed. hliifih visfiAm criticism on the compairative merits of the 
universities prior to the 19th century is 
to be (!&833) oi Sir W. Hamilton. For the 

i^rmanripIversffiM Zarncke's Bie denisMfsn Univer- 

sitdten i(ikieip|8g, 1857); Heinrich von Sybel, Die 

deutscktnH .{im ed.,, 1874) ; and Georg Kaufmann's 

lirtfjrili. dei^''^4^chm,ifimveniUUen (2 vols.), are indispensable. Of 
the 'latter, 4 ^ (*888)‘vtf«!ats of the ovigines ; vol. ii. (1890} oames 
th^ suhjurtid w the joriddle ages, dealing generally With the 

•history etfl'JtCcftQeaiic^ f nstftutions rather than the details of «opa- 
«rate Uitivcrsitios. »OeoFg Voigt’s Die Wiederbekbtmg des classiscken 
Alferthums (2 vola*^ ’i88o-*8if) threnvs much light on tlie history of 
both Italian amchGert«Mbn scholarship at the time of the Renaissaaice, 
and supplies a usoftil bibliography. The work of Professor Friedrich 
Paulsen, Gesch.,dP^ehhrten Vntcrrichts auf den deuf^chen Schulen 
VfehtYfdedten (2ffd <ed., i tols., looh ; English translationi by 
E. Sadler. London,^ %)oi(r), » a masterly survey of tlie whole 
modern- pMfipd down to the close of last century. Thohick, Dos 
atraderntsche jLehen des* ry Jakrhunderts (2 vols., Halle, 1853-^) ; 
'Dolch, Kksdn, Ms^ deutsdh&H ^iudentefithutns (1838) ; J. Conrad. The 
G/Jmah ffce La.<t 'Fifty Yeetrs, tnanalatm by Hutchin- 

son, preface by^ljyte (Glasgow, 4885) ; T. Ziegler, Der detUsohe 
StudeM am^Enae de9 m Jakrhundaris (StuttgOrt, 1893), tail deal with 
special periods. AdoEf |j[arnack, Geschichte der kdniglich-preussischen 
Acaderme der WisfsensdnmUn su Berlin (4 vols., 1900), is also of high 
value, tiha first two vowditli 'lot the ‘medieval, the tetter two for 


the wMxlern period. To these tway be adiM, an useful for reference, 
the Gesshictue der Bemehtng vom Anfan^ «a bis auf wnsert Zeit 
(Stuttgart 1896-1901), by Dr K. A. and oeorg Schmidt, containi^ 
critical bibliographies at the beginning of each chapter ; while 
the Biblibgruphie der deittschen Universttattm by Wilhelm Erman 
amd Bwald Horn (3 vOls., Deipuig, 1904-^ is most complete Ifor the 
I iitezatuue of the entine subject down to the oloise of test century, 

I lk>r a comparative estiioate of the history of the difierent faculties, 

I Dte Vniversiidt Giessen von /607 bis 1^07 (2 vols.^ Giessen, 1907) 

I is highly suggestive. The Momumenia Germaniae Paedagogica (20 
i vols., rSIb^jyoo), though relating mafady to schodls, often supplies 
! vBteBtile illuBtrative matter. 

The statutes of the French universities, so far as ascertainable, 
have been edited by Fournier, Statutes et privileges des universitis 
frernpaises (1^890) ; the Chartularium of the university of Phris, as 
•edited by Deame and Ghatelain (4 vols., Paris, 1809-97), coming 
down to T452. >^rkt daaUng with later hiistoiy -aflje Grearrt, Nos 
iodiemdla vteille Sorhonne (Paris, 1893) • H. Schon, Die jeanzdsischen 
Hochschulen sett der Revolution (Municn, 189O ) ; L. Liard, LEnsexgne- 
ment supdrieur en France, 178(^18^4 {2 vols., Paris, 1894) ; Joseph 
ProJJt, La PMlosophie & Yacadimie protedtarUe de Saumier, 1606^768^ 
(Paris. 1907). 

For Italy, the origines of Bologna are dealt with l>y ChiapelU, 
Lo Studio Bolognese (Pistoia, 1888) ; Fittmg, Die Anfange der 
Rechtsschule zu Bologna (Bologna and Leipzig, 1888) ; Ricci, 7 
pnmordi d. Studio di Bologna (2nd ed., Bologna, 1888). All the 
extant statutes are edited by Carlo Malagola, SiettuH d, univ. e dsi 
coUegi d. studw holognese (Bologna, 1888); and a new edition has 
appeared of the learned C. j. Sarti’s Dc clans Arcktgymnasii Bonon- 
iensis Professorihus (Bologna, 1888, <S:c.). In connexion with Padua 
we have Die Statuten der Juristen-Umversitdt Padua vom Jahre rjsr, 
ed. H. Denifle, a reprint from the Archzv. I'or Spam, the work of 
De La Fuente (Madrid, 1855) gives a concise summary ol the mam 
facts in the growth of the universities and also ol the otlier nibtitu- 
tions for public instruction throughout the country ; the Lihro 
, Menioria, by Sober and Vilches (1895) gives the necessary information 
down to a later periocl, in connexion with the central institution in 
Madrid. The history of the faculty of theology at the I'oriuguese 
university of Coimbra has been recorded on a more elaborate scale 
by Dr Manuel Eduardo da Motta Veiga (Coimbra, 1872). The 
I Vniversidades y Colegios of Dr Joaquin v. Gonzdlez (Buenos Aires, 
1907) contains an injjeresting account of the new university movement 
in Argentina. Foj Oxford there arc the laborious collections by 
Anthony Wood, History and Antvquities of the University and of 
the Colleges and Halls of Oxford, edited with continuation by Rev. J. 
Gute'h (5 vdls., l78f>-96), and Aihenae and Fasti Oxomemses, edited 
by T)r P. Bliss (4 vdls., 180:3-20) ; A History of the U never siiy of 
Oxford from the Earhsst Times to rsjo, by H. C. Maxwell Lyte 
•(i88(>) ; and Statutes of the University of Oxford compiled in 1O36 
under Authority of Archbishop Laud, ed. Griffiths (Oxford, 1888). 
The publications of the late Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, 
rsoO‘r886 (8 vols.), supply the facts that are contained in the 
registers relating to the academic careers of graduates ; his Oxford 
'Men tknd their Colleges, 7880^ {2 vols., 1893) contains, vol. i., 
college fife and antiquities, with illustrations ; vol. ii., completion 
of Alumni and Matriculation Register, 1880-^3. The publications 
of the Oxford Historical Socldty include some valuable histories df 
•separate colleges, that of Pemhrdke (by Macleane), Corpus ChrLsti 
(by Fowler), Merton (by -Brodrick) ; aJs© Antliony Wood^s Life and 
Times, ed. Rev. Andrew Clark (4 vols.) ; Hcarne's Collections, ed. 
Ddble and Fannie (4 vols.) ; and Early Oxford Press (to 1640), by 
Falconer Madan. The series of College HistorilfS, originafiy pub- 
lished by F. E. Robinson (now by Hutchinson & Co*), is often service- 
able both to the historian and the biographer. For Cambridge, the 
researches of C. H. Cooper, greatly surpassing those of Wood in 
thoroughness and impartiality, are comprised in three series . 
•(i) Annals of Cambridge (5 vote., 1842-1908) ; (2*) Atkenae Canta- 
hrigiemaes, /5oo-/f>09 (2 vols., i858-*6i); (3) Memwiah of Cambridge 
(3 vole. ; new ed. 1)884). The Archit/eciural History of the Unwersity of 
Cambridge and of the Colleges, by the late Robert Willis, edited and 
continued by J. Willis Clark (4 vols.. 1886), is a work of admirable 
thoroughness and completeness. The Grace Books, in 3 vdls., down 
to T5Z6, have beon carefully edited and published by the University 
Press. J. R Mullmger, History of the University Cambridge from 
ike Earliest Times to Accession of Charles I. (2 vote., 1873-85), yol. 3 
at press, and Cambridge Described and Illustrated, by T. D. Atkinson 
ana j. W. Clark (1897^ deal chiefly with the course of education and 
learning, and with the anriquilie.^ respectively. To these may be 
added Thomas Baker's 'His^seyo/ the College of St Jdhnthe Evangelist, 
'edited by Profesror Mayor (2 vols., 1869) also, by same editor, 
Admissions to St John's (3 vols., 1630-1765) ; and Records of same 
society (2 series), edited by R. F. Sicott — all 'thtec* works being 
valuable aidfe both to the biography and history of contemporary 
times. Squally so is Dr Venn’s 'eacollertt Diographical History 
of Cains College (3 vote,, 1897-1901). Mr J. A. Venn’s Statistical 
Chart, exhibiting con^jointly the Matriculation Statistics at both 
universities from 1344 to 1906, has bstti reproduced, along with an 
explanatory article, •in' the Oxford atutCambridge Review for LWit term, 
1908, and a similar chart for the colleges (in Cambridge) has been 
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Mr £. Sttdfer'fl SpwitA Jittoft to th$ EdkcaHon on (h§ 
Admiotion x»/ Wmmn *0 4 k$ UmwrsiHes k the amt authorHstivt 
Aooirce of inientttttioa'oa tibe Of the oditiiig eiMtoMfsactfta; 

iacultiai and piiofefliQriate of «niiK«i»itiB0 thsongbwt the worHIt 
the serial entmed Minerva, edited by Dr K. Triibner (Xci^ec, 
Strassbnvg), has 8u(>pHed trustworthy paxtlqxlars, since its first 
pubUcatioa in 169c, together information and references 

to original sotinces respoctias the oxsginandihsstcKyt of the nniversitibs 
themselves. <], M.} 

Ac.vdbmic Hoods 
1. Great Erdtain and Ireland 

Ab 6 rdeen.^V>jy^ scarlet cloth, lined purple ; B.D., black,' lined 
purple : LL.O., scarlet cteth, lined paitelslue ; 1X.B., black, bordered 
pide blue ; M.D., seailet doth, lined crimson^ M B., black, Ibod 
crimson ; D.Ll)tt.,ficarkit doth, Imed white ; D.Fhil,, icaclet doth, 
lined white ; D.Sa, scarlet doth, lined green ; B.Sc.„ black, lined 
green ; M.A., black, lined white. 

Oafkbridee. — D.D., sca^et cloth, lined pink and violet shot, with 
loops of black cord ; 6.D., black, unhned ; LL.M., black, lined 
white : LL.D., scarlet doth, lined pink ; LL.B., tdack silk or stuff, 
edged white fur ; M.D., scarlet cloth, lined dark cherry colour ; 
M.B.. black, lined dark cherry colour ; Mus.D., cream damask, lined 
cherry colour ; Mus.B., dark cherry colour, lined white fur ; Litt.D., 
scarlet cloth, lined scarlet; D.Sc., scarlet cloth, lined pmk and 
light blue shot ; M.A., black, iinod white .* B.A., black stuff or dlk, 
edged white fur. Proctors as their Congregation habit wear the 
ruff and black and white hood j on other occasions they wear the 
hood “ squared.” 

Bublin. — (The hoods are the same for the Royal University, 
except M.B.. Mus.D. and divinity degrees, which it does not grant.) 
D.D., scarlet cloth, lined black ; B.D., black, unlined ; LL.D., 
scarlet cloth, lined pink ; LL.B., black, bordered white ; M.D., 
scarlet cloth, lined scarlet ; M.B., black, lined white fur (Royal 
University, black, bordered scarlet) ; Mus.D., crimson doth, lined 
whj,te (Royal University, white damask, faced and lined rose ; 
Mus.B., blue, lined white fur (rabbit-sldn) ; LittD., scarlet do,th, 
lined white ; D.Sc,, scarlet cloth, lined blue ; M.A., black, lined 
blue ; B.A., black, edged white fur ; Proctor, black silk^ lined 
” ermine.” 

Durham, — D.D., scarlert ” caasimere,” lined ” palatinate purple ” ; 
B.D., black, unlined; D.C.L., scarlet cassimere. lined white; 
B.C.L., palatinate purple, edged white fur ; MD,., scarlet caasimere, 
lined scarlet, bordered palatinate purple ; M.B., scarlet silk, lined 
palatinate purple, edged white fur ; Mus.D., white brocade, lined 
palatinate purple ; MwlB., palatinate purple, edged white for ; 
Litt.D., scarlet cassunere, lined old-^gola satin ; Utt.B., old*^okl 
satin, edged white fur; D,Sc„ palatinate purple cassimere, hned 
scarlet ; B.Sc., palatinate purple, edged white fur ; M.A., black, 
lined palatinate purple ; B. A., black stuff or silk, edged white fur. 

Edinburgh, — D, 0 ., bUu:k cloth, lined purple ; B.D., black silk, 
lined purple, edged white fur ; LL.D.. black doth, lined blue ; 
LL.B., black silk, lined blue, edged white fur ; B.L., black, bordered 
blue, edged white fur; M.D., black cloth, with cape attached, lined 
and faced crimson silk ; M.B., black, lined crimson, edged white 
fur ; Mus.D., scarlet cloth, lined white corded silk ; Mus.B., scarlet 
silk, lined white, edged white fur ; Utt.D., black cloth, hned royal 
blue shot with maize ; D.Phil., black cloth, lined white, shot with 
” Vesuvius” ; D.Sc., black cloth, lined green; B.Sc., black sflk, 
lined green, edged white fur ; M.A., black silk, lined white. 

Glasgow. — O.D., scarlet cloth, lined white ; B.D., black, liked 
light cherry colour, bordered scarlet cloth ; LL.D., scarlet cloth, 
lined Venetian red ; LL,B,, black, lined Venetian red, bordered 
scarlet cloth ; B.L., black, bordered Venetian red ; M.D., scarlet 
doth, lined scarlet ; M.B., black, lined scarlet, bordered scarlet 
cloth ; D.Sc., scarlet cloth, lined gold colour ; B.Sc,, black, lined 
B^d colour, bordered scarlet cloth ; M.A., black silk, lined ” bell- 
heafher ” colour (purpUah red); BiA., black silk or stuff. bordered 
bell-heather ted, 

(Bachelors, if members of Convocation, have their 
hoods lined whito «itk, bordered with the Colour of their faculty.) 
D.D., scarlet ctotlh, lined “ sarum red ” ; B.D,, black, bordered 
sarumted ; LL.D., scarlet cloth, lined blue ; LL.B., black, bordered 
blue ; M.D., scarlet cloth, lined violet ; M.B., and B.S., black, 
bordered violet ; Mun.D., scarlet cloth, lined white, if a member pf 
Convoc^ion, if not, same as Mus.B., blue, lined vfhite, watered 
silk ; Litt.D., scarlet doth, lined russet ; D.Sc., scarlet clotn, lined 
gold colour ; B.Sc., black, bordered gold colour ; M.A., black, lined 
russet : B. A., black, bordered russet! 

Oy/ord.— D.D., Scariet cloth, lined black ; B.D., black,’ unlined ; 
D.C.L., scarlet dotti, lined rose ; B.C.L.. light blue, edged white 
. fur ; M.D., scarlet cloth, lined rose ; kLB., dark blue, edged white 
fur ; Mus.D., white damask, lined crimson ; Mus.B., l^hl blue, 
edged white fur ; Litt.D., scarlet cloth, lined slate colour ; Litt.B., 
light blue, edged white fur ; M.A., bktek. lined red ; B.A.. black 
silk or -stuff, edged white f«r ; Proctors wear a ” miniveBr ” hood. ' 


' ’Where not otherwise stated,, the hood is of silk. 


yiotef Ml or cloilk. kM % 

BoarUt sUki»brktoth, Hnsfl whifes^tk m dMi., 

fined wfiltd satin, n dj u ed whit* to ; ILCt. ndiMOp) iMk or dvdkic 
fined white satin ; M.B., crifnson idlk or cloth, fined iinki; 
edged whiM tuc ; Mns^D*, cerulean blme silk nr viMte 

•aSn ; emlenn blue, fined whiin nato edged eflfite to; 

silk xar finnd widlis sedfak; 

amaranth sUkto oknh, fined* white earin, edged nftute to: Ibk, 
black, lined red. \ i 

or isitin.ilsed fiahto^ ; 

lJL3*t bladk, heedeied violet ; ifD., vdNntoranto 

black, bordered tad; £itt.Dv gold velvet or sawn 
mmI (kbit gM::> D.'SOm gold vdinet or eOtim tod fi^gofiLi B*So^ 
black, bordered pale, r^ ; M.A., bladk, fined ufiie ; B,du, 
Idacl^ IxmibnedjMle blue. , 

Universitjf of rf^ales and Lampeter. (Lampeter), black, fined 
violet, bordered White ; B*A., tdack, bordered hlaeand green nhot. 

a, AmtraUa 

Sydney. --B. A., black stuff, edged white fur ; M.A., black, fined 
blue r LL.B., black, bordered blue ; LlL.D., scarlet cloth, lined blue ; 
RSc., black stuff, bordered amber ; D.ffc,, scarlet cloth, lined amber ; 
RE. (Engineering), stuff, bordered fight iiuurooa;^ M.R, 

black, lined light maroon ; M.B., black, bordered purple ; MjC., 
black, lined French gwy ; M.D., scarlet cloth, hiicd<|rarpJe. 

Adelaide. — B.A., plack, fined Otoy ; M.A.. black, fined itark 
gr^ ; LL.B., black, fined blue; LL.Dm dark blue, lined light bfiiS'; 
B.Sc., black, fined yellow ; D.Sc., dairk yellow, fined fight yefiow.; 
M.Bm black, lined rose; M.C. (Surgeiy); btok. ^>ned dailk rose; 
M.D., dark rose, lined light rose ; Mus.B., black, lined green ; 
Mus.D., dark green, lined fight green. 

Melbourne. — B.A., blatok, fined dark bhse ; bladk, lined 

violet,; LittD. , black, fined dark blue ; LL.B., block, fined white 
fur ; LL.M., black cloth, edged red silt^. lined wfiiite ; black, 

lined white ; B.Sc., blacli;, fined moss-green, etod white iur; 
M.Sc., black, lined mosstgreeu D.Sc.„. scarlet lined morn* 
greeu ; B.E. (Engineering), black, (fined l^ht blue ; M.B., black, finsd 
yellow ; M.R„ black, lined white ; M.C. (Surgery), black, fined dark 
amber ; M.D., black, lined crimson ; black, fined laveodor, 

edged white fur ; Mub.D., black, lined lavender. 

New Zealand. — B.A., Waefi, lined punk, edged white fur ; M.A., 
black, fined pink; LL.B^, black, fined blue, edged white to; 
LL.Dm black, fined fight blue ; B.Sc., black, fined. dark blue, edged 
White to ; D;Sc., black, fined dark blue ; M;.B., . black, lined nmuvp, 
ed^ed white to ; M.O., black, fined mauve ; Mfi8.B., block, fi»sd 
white, edged white fur ; Mus.D., black, fined white, 

f 3. Cafiada^ 

These follow the British model, with the enoeption of LavaA, 
Quebec, which grants the same degrees as the Untversity of Franocu 
the distinctive mark of which is the scarl. 

Dalhausie (V. 5 .).^B.A., black stuff, lined white fur; M..A., 
black stuff, lined crimson ; B.L. (Letters), black stuff, fined white, 
bordered light blue ; M-L., biack stuff, lined! lif^t blue ; LL.8., 
black, lined white, bordered gold; LL.D., black, lined purple; 
B.Sc., black stuff, lined white silk, bordered crimson M.Sa, black 
stuff, lined criljiBon ; B.E. (Enginfsering), black stuff, lined white 
siik, bordered purple; M.C., scarlet ckith, bordered white; 
M.D,, scarlet silk, bordnipd white ; Mus.B., black stuff, fined White, 
bordered lavender. 

. phdericton {N.B.). — B.A., black stuff, edged white fur ; M.A., 
black, lined blue ; B.C.L., black, liaod blue silk, edged white fur ; 
P.C.L., scarlet cloth, lined pink. 

McGill {MoHtrBal).~^B,A., black staff, edged white to ; M.A., 
black, lined blue; Litt.D. (Literature), scarlet cloth; ^.Ibed pale 
bltie ; B.C.L.,' black, fined French jp'ey,' edged white to; D.C.L., 
scariet cloth, lined l^ench grfey ; RSc., black, lined yellow, edged 
whfcie fur ; M.Sc., black, fined yellow ; D.Sc., scarlet doth, lined 
yellow; M.B., black, fined dark blue ; M.D., scarlet cloth, fined dark 
blue; D.V.S. (Doctor, of Veterinary Science), scariet cloth, fintd 
fawn. 

Toronto . — P.D. (TrinHy College), scarlet doth, lined black ; 
B.D. (Trinity College), black, unlined ; B.A., black stuff, edged 
white fur ; M.A., black, lined crimson ; LL.B.. blue, Un^ white 
fur ; LL.D., scarlet doth, lined pmk ; M.B,, bhie, lined white fur,; 
Mkp., scarlet cloth, lined pink. 

Windsor {N.S.). — B.A., black stuff, edged white fpr ; M.A., black» 
lined crimson ; B.C.L., blue, edged white to ; D*C.L., scarlet 
cloth, fined pink. 

, 4. India y 

These foHow the British model, but ateo Vve Oitoital degrees, 
Uie distinctive mark of which is a sash. They also grant the ^gree 
of Licentiate in certain subjects, whidh has a fiood. 

Allahabad,— B.A., black, bordered amber ; Mj\., black, lined 
amber ; LL 3 m Mack, lined blue ; LL.D., pale blue. 

Sombay.-^.A., black bordered garter Wfie; M.A., garter 
blue, lined same ; LL.B., blacli bordered scariet doth ; 
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>or 4 wed garter blue ; L.C.E. (Engineering), black stuff, 
/dir^owa ; M.E., brown, lined garter blue ; L.M. and S. 

^ and Surgery), black stud, Wdered crimson; M.D., , 
on/ Hhed garter blue; L.Ag. (Agriculture), black stuff, 
^dieted green. 

" OUeutia.—B.X., black, bordered dark blue; M.A., black, lined < 
blue; LL.B., black, bordered gr®**^; LL.D., scarlet, lined wbttc 
eatin ; B.Sc., olack, bordered ught blue ; B.E,, bkck, bordered 
orange ; M.E., black, lined green ; M.B., black, bordered scarlet ; 
M.D., black, lined scarlet. 

Madras, — B.A., black, bordered crimson ; M.A., black, lined 
crimson; LL.B., black, lined purple; M.L., purple qilk; LL.D., 
scarlet silk ; B.E., black, lined orange ; M.B., black, lined light 
blue ; L.M. and S., black, lined light blue ; M.C., black, lined light 
blue; M.D., scarlet cloth, lined light blue; L.San.Sc. (Sanitary 
Science), black, bordered terra-cotta ; L.T. (Teaching), black, lined 
gold. 

Punjab, — B.A., purple, lined yellow ; M.A., purple, lined claret ; 
Litt.D., purple, luiecf scarlet ; LL.B., white, lined blue ; LL.D., 
scarlet siuc ; M.B., purple, lined purple cloth ; M.D., purple, lined 

purple. 

5. South Africa 

Copt of Good Hope, — B.A., black, bordered orange -brown ; 
M.A., black, lined orange-brown, bordered black; Litt.D., orange- 
brown, lined white, bordered black; LL.B., black, bordered red; 
LL.D., red, lined white, bordered black ; B.Sc., black, bordered 
green ; M.Sc., green, bordered black ; D.Sc., green, lined white, 
bordered black ; M.B., black, bordered blue ; M.D., blue, lined 
white, bordered black ; Mus.B., black, bordered purple ; Mus.M., 
purple, bordered black ; Mus.D., purple, lined white, bordered black. 

6 . United States 

The American universities have adopted a uniform system, 
according to which the length and shape of the hood indicate the 
degree (bachelor, master, doctor), the silk lining displays the official 
colours of the university or college granting the degree (^.g. crirnson 
for Harvard, blue for Yale, orange and black for Princeton, Ught 
blue and white for Columbia, royal purple and white for Cornell 
and red and blue for Pennsylvania), while the velvet trimming 
indicates the faculty or department. Thus the trimming for arts 
and letters is white, for theology scarlet, laws purple, philosophy 
blue, science gold-yellow, fine arts brown, medicine green, music 
pink, pharmacy olive, dentistry lilac, forestry russet, veterinary 
science grey and library science lemon. It is also usual in America 
for a graduate of a German university to wear a hood lined with the 
colours of the university charged with a trichevron of the German 
colours, black, white and red. 

UNIVERSITY COURTS, in the English universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge,, courts of inferior jurisdiction, administering 
principles of justice originally founded on the canon and civil 
law, but now defined and limited by the common law (see par- 
ticularly Ginnett v. Whittingham, 1886, 16 Q.B.D. 7^). 

At Oxford the judge of the chancellor's court is the vice- 
chancellor, who is his deputy or assessor; the court has had 
since 1244 civil jurisdiction, to the exclusion of the king’s 
courts, in all matters and suits wherein h scholar or privileged 
person of the university is one of the parties, except m actions 
relating to freehold. It had also, from 1290 downwards, juris- 
diction of* alNdjUfies^and trespasses against the peace, mayhem 
and felony excepted, but since the Summary Jurisdiction Acts 
thi^^ is eprcjsable, but the chancellor, vice- 

chancello^d 'tji»VKh’<ch«icellor’s deputy are justkes of the 
peace* bx^idshiri and Berkshire, where scholars 

are conddftjj^ ttS^exerose this jurisdiction under the Summary 
]urisdictiOnv^]^., >ify the Oxford University Act 1854 the 
vicQ-chancel|f|tf ibuti now administers the ^ commoh and 
itatute loW'bf me i««im. ' * 

The crimihal' jurisdiction of Cambridge University in cases 
ivhcre any persph not a member of the university is a party 
Oca'S cd, and its jurisdiction over light women, which was 
founded on a ,cMN?ter and statute of Elizabeth,* was taken 

r *ay in 1894* by a private act of that year (c. 60), and an act 
6 Geo# ,IV. c. .9J, (pealing with them and applicable till then 
oiriy to Oxtotti University, was extended to Cambridge University. 
Previous* t(rOT||j, women of light character, who had been con- 
victed of cQh!M||g with or soliciting members of the university 
ik i^u detained in a house, of correction called 

in that year a conviction was held bad 
(m parte 61 LJ*Q.B. 240; see also, however, 

Kemp v. NeviUft^t, 523). 


UNNA* a town of Germany, in the Frussiaii province of West- 
^lalia, 15 m. by rail E. of Dortmund, on the line to Hamm. 
Pop. b 9 ®S) 16,324, It has two Roman Catholic and two 
Protestant churches, a synagogue and several schools. Its 
chief industries are iron foundries, machine shops, salt works 
and breweries — other articles of manufacture bemg bricks and 
cement. In the middle ages Unna formed part of the electorate 
of Cologne. It received municipal rights in 1256 and wa.s a 
member of the Hanseatic League. 

UNTERWALUEN, one of the cantons of central Switzerland, 
extends to the south of the lake of Lucerne, 14 sq. m. of which 
are included within the canton {13 being in Nidwalden). It is 
composed of two valleys, through vdiich run two streams, both 
called Aa, and both flowing into the lake of Lucerne. ITie 
more westerly of these glens is called Obwalden, and the more 
easterly Nidwalden. Tbese names really come -from the 13th 
century expression for the inhabitants, homines intramontani 
(men dwelling in the mountains), whether of vallis superioris 
(of the upper valley) or vallis inferioris (of the lower 
valley). But in the 14th century the relative position of the 
two valleys is defined as “ upper ” and “ lower ” with reference 
to the great Kerns forest (stretching between Stans and Kerns), 
and hence is derived the historically inaccurate name of 
“ Forest cantons," now so well known. The total area of the 
canton is 295-4 sq. m. (Obwalden has 183-2 and Nidwalden 
1 12- 1, though it must be borne in mind that the upper portion 
of what should be the territory of Nidwalden is, as regards 
the Blacken Alp, in Uri, while the Engelberg region is in 
Obwalden). Of this area 238-2 sq. m. (154-1 in Obwalden and 
84-1 in Nidwalden) are classed as “ productive," forests covering 
73-8 sq. m. (47 in Obwalden and 26-8 in Nidwalden), while of 
the rest glaciers occupy 5-2 sq. m. (3-9 in Obwalden and 1-3 
in Nidwalden), the liighest point in the canton being the Titlis 
(10,627 ft.) situated in the Obwalden half. The small lakes 
of Sarnen and of-Lungem are wholly situated in Obwalden. 
Obwalden, as including the Engelberg region, is far more 
mountainous than Nidwalden, which is rather hilly than 
mountainous. The inliabitants in both cases are mainly devoted 
to pastoral and, in a lesser degree, to agricultural pursuits. 
In Obwalden there are 290 " alps," or mountain pastures, 
capable of supporting 13,399 cows, and of an estimated capital 
value of 5474400 fr. : the figures for Nidwalden are respec- 
tively 166, 5207 and 3,899,900. In 1900 the total popula- 
tion of the canton was 28,330 (15,260 in Obwalden and 
13,070 in Nidwalden), of whom all but the most insignificant 
proportion were German-speaking and Romanists. Till 1814 
the canton was in the diocese of Constance, but since then it is 
practically administered by the bishop of Coire, though legally 
included in no diocese. The capital of Obwalden is Sarnen 
(q.v,), and of Nidwalden Stans (q.v,). The otlicr most con- 
siderable villages are all in Obwalden— -Kerns (2392 inhab.), 
Engelberg (1973 inhab.) and Lungem (1828 inhab.). The 
canton is traversed by the Briinig railway line from Hergiswil 
(in Nidwalden) to the top of the pass (20 ui.), but most of the 
electric line from Stansstad to Engelberg (14 m.) is in Nidwalden. 
The mountain lines up Pilatus (Obwalden), the Stanserhom, 
and to the Biirgenstock (both in Nidwalden) are also ih the 
canton. Each half forms a single administrative district, and 
has its own independent local institutions, while in Obwalden 
there are 7 c mmunes and in Nidwaldm ii. In each the 
supreme legislative authority .is the Landsgemeinde” or 
primitive democratic assembly (meeting in both cases on the 
last Sunday in AprilL compost of all male citizens of 20 
(Obwalden) or 18 (Nidwaldert) years of age. In both cases the 
Landsgemeinde elects the executive for three jcarK Wjdwalden^ 
or four years (Obwalden), while it is composed of (Nidwalden) 
or 7 (Obwalden) members, out of whom the Landsgemeiftde 
.elects annually the chief officials. In each half there is also a 
sort of " standing committee " (the Landraih, Nidwalden, or 
KanUmrathf OhvteXAtv^i which drafts measures to be submitted 
to the Lcmdsgemeindef supervises l^e cantonal administration, 
and is empowered to spend sunm below a certain amount. In 
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each case the Landrat is composed of the members of the 
executive, plus a certain numt^ of members elected in each 
“commune/' in the proportion of i member to every 350 
inhabitants, or fraction over 125 (so Nidwalden, which allows 
them to hold office for six years), or i member to every *oo 
inhabitants (Obwalden, which allows them to hold office for 
four years). These Lanisgemeindnt are of immemorial antiquity, 
while the other constitutional details are settled by the con- 
stitution of 1877 in Nidwalden, and by that of 1902 in Obwalden. 
In each half the single member of the Federal Stdnderat is 
elected by the Landsgemeinde, while the single member enjoyed 
by each in the Federal Nationalrat is chosen by a popular 
vote, but not by the Landsgmeinde, The people of the canton 
have always been very pious and religious. In the church of 
Sachseln (near Sarnen) still lie the bones of the holy hermit, 
Nicholas von der Fliie, fondly known as “ Bruder Klaus " 
(1417-1487), while at Sarnen there are several convents, though 
the most famous of all the monasteries in the canton, the great 
Benedictine house of Engelberg (founded about 1120), is situated 
at the head of the Nidwalden valley, though politically in 
Obwalden. At the lower end of the Nidwalden valley is Stans, 
the home of the Winkelried family {q,v.). 

It is very remarkable that in both valleys the old “ common 
lands ” are still in the hands of the old gilds, and “ communes ” 
consist of natives, not merely residents, though in Obwalden 
these contribute to the expenses of the new “ political com- 
munes ” of residents, while in Nidwalden the latter have to 
raise special taxes. In Engelberg (which still retains some 
independence) the poor are greatly favoured in the division of 
the common lands and their proceeds, and unmarried persons 
(or widowers and widows) receive only half the share of those 
who are married. 

Historically, both Obwalden (save a small bit in the Aargau) 
and Nidwalden were included in the Ziirichgau. In both 
there were many great landowners (specially the abbey of 
Murbach and the Habsburgs) and few free men ; while the 
fact that the Habsburgs were counts of the Aargau and the 
Ziirichgau further delayed the development of political freedom. 
Both took part in the risings of 1245-47, and in 1247 Sarnen 
was threatened by the pope with excommunication for opposing 
its hereditary lord, the count of Habsburg. The alleged cruelties 
committed by the Habsburgs do not, however, appear in history 
till Justinger’s Chrdnicle, 1420 (see Tell). On the i6th of 
April 1391, Rudolph the future emperor bought from Murbach 
all its estates in Unterwalden, and thus ruled this district as 
the chief landowner, as count and as emperor. On the 1st of 
August 1391 Nidwalden (Obwalden is not named in the text 
of the document, though it is named on the seal appended 
to it) formed the “ Everlasting League " with Uri and Schwyz 
(this being the first known case in which its common seal is 
used). In 1304 the two valleys were joined together under 
the same local deputy of the count, and in 1309 Henry VII. 
confirmed to them all the liberties granted by his predecessor 
—though none is known to have been granted. However, 
this placed Unterwalden on an equal political footing with 
Uri and Schwyz ; and as such it took part (1315) in Morgarten 
fight (also driving back an invasion over the Briinig Pass) and 
in the renewal of the Everlasting League at Brunnen (1315), 
as well as at Sempach (1386) and in driving back the Gugler 
or English freebooters (1375), For physical reasons, it was 
difficult for Unterwalden to enlarge its territories. Yet in 
1368 it acquired Alpnach, and in 1378 Hergiswil. So too 
Obwalden shared with Uri in the conquest of the Val Leventina 
(1403) and in the purchase of Belluizona (1419), as well as in 
the loss of both (1422). It was Nidwalden that, with Schwyz 
and Uri, finally wdtt {1500) and ruled (till 1798) Bellinzona, 
the Riviera, and t!he Val Blemio; while both shared in 
conquests of the Aargau (1415); the Thurgau {1460), and 
Locarno, &c. (1512), and in the temporaiy occupation of the 
Val d' Ossola (1410-14, 1416-22, 1425-26, 1512-15). In the 
Burgundian war Unterwald^, like the other Forest cantons, 
long hung back through jealousy of Bern, but came to the rescue 
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in time of need. In 1481 it was at Stans that the Confederates 
nearly broke up the League for various reasons, and it was 
only by the intervention then of the holy hermit Nicholas von 
der Flfie (of Sachseln in Obwalden) that peace was restored, 
and the great Federal agreement known as the compact of Stans 
concluded. Like the other Forest cantons, UnterwaMen clung 
to the old faith at the time of the Reformation, being a n^ber 
of the “ Christliche Vereinigurig" (1529) and of the ^den 
League (1586). 

In 1798 unterwalden resisted the Helvetic republic, but, 
having formed part of the short-lived Tellgau, beqame a district 
of the huge canton of the Waldst&tten. Obwalden submitted 
at an early date, but Nidwalden, refusing to accept the oath 
of fidelity to the constitution mainly on religious groudds, 
rose in desperate revolt (September 1798), and was only put 
down by the arrival of 16,000 armed men and by the storming 
of Stans. In 1803 its independence as a canton was. restored, 
but in 1815 Nidwalden refused to accept the new conititiition, 
and Federal troops had to be employed to put down its resistance, 
the punishment inflicted being the transfer (1816) to Obwalden 
of the jurisdiction over the abbey lands of Engelberg (since 
1462 “ protected " by the four Forest cantons), ^ich in 1798 
had fallen to the lot of Obwalden and had passed in 1803 to 
Nidwalden. Since that time the history of Unterwalden hias 
been like that of the other Forest cantons. It was a Member 
of the “ League of Sarnen ” (1832^, to oppose the reforming 
wishes of other cantons, and of the “ Sonderbund ” ' (*845) f 
it was defeated in the war of 1847; and It voted agairirt 'tnC 
acceptance of the Federal constitution both in 1848 and in 1874. 

Authorities. — Beitrd^e z, Geschichte Nidwaldens (Stans, from 
J* Bluraer, Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte d, schweiz* Demfi* 
kratien (3 vols., St Gall, 1850-59) ; J. Businger, Der Kanton Unitr^ 
walden (St Gall, 1836) and Die Geschtchh des Volkei von Vfider^ 
walden (2 vols., Lucerne, 1827-28) ; M. A. Cappeller, Pilati tnofids 
historia (Basel, 1767) ; E. Etlin, Die Alpwirtzchaft in Obwatden 
(Soleure, 1903) ; H. Christ, Ob dem KernweUd (Basel, I869) ; R. 
Durrer, Die Kumt- und ArchUekturdenhmdlev d. Untermdldens (in 
course of publication since 1899); J. Gander, t)ie Alpwirtschaft 
im Kant. Nidwalden (Soleure, 1896) ; GeschichUfreund, from 1843 
(m vols. 49, 51-53. 55 and 57 the charters of Engelberg 1123-1428 
have been printed) ; Conrad Gesner, Descriptio mordis fracti 
(Pilatus) (Zurich, 1555); A. Liitolf, Sagen, Brduche, Leaden 
aus den FUnf Orten (Lucerne, 1862) ; Obwaldner Geschichtsbddtter 
(Zarich, from 1901); W. Oechsh, Die Anfdnge d, schweiz, $idge- 
nossenschaft (Zurich, 1891); H. Ryffel, Die schweiz, Landsgeikexn- 
den (Zurich, 1903) ; J. Sowerby, The Forest Cantons of Switzerland 
(London, 1892). ^ (W. AlB.C.) 

UHTOM (or Umpton), SIR HENRY {c, 1557-1596), English 
diplomatist, was the second son of Sir Edward Unton, or Umpton 
(d. 1583), of Wadley, near Faringdon, Berkshire, his mother, 
Anne (d. 1588), being a daughter of Edwkrd Sejnnour, duke 
of Somerset, the protector. Educated at Oriri College, Oxfond, 
Untopn became a member of parliament in 15^ and served with 
the' English forces in the Netherlands in 1^5 and 1586, being 
present at the skirmish of Zutphen. In 1586 he was knighted. 
In 1591, through the good offices of the earl of Essex, Unton was 
sent as ambassador to Henry IV. of France ; he oecame very 
friendly with this king and accompanied him on a campaign in 
Normandy before he was recalled to England in June 1592. 
Again securing a seat in parliament he lost for a short time/ this 
favour of Queen Elizabeth; however, in 1593 he went i^in 
as ambassador to France. He died in the French camp at La 
F^re on the 23rd of March 1596, a collection of Latin vfrses 
being published in his memory at Oxford later in the jrear. 
This was edited by his chaplain, Robert Wright (1S6CH1643), 
afterwards bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 

. There is an interesting picture in the National Portrait Qall^n^ re- 
presenting Unton and various scenes in his life. | 4 any of nis omcial 
letters are in the British Museum and in. the Public Record Office, 
London. A collection of these was edited by Joseph Stevenson 
(1847), and some are printed in W. Murdiu's Burgtley Papers ( 1759). 

UNTAMWIZI, a region of German East Africa, lying S. of 
Victoria Nyanza and E. of Lake Tanganyika. It is mentioned 
as early as the i6th century by the Portuguese and by Antonio 
Pi^fetta, under the name Munemugi or “ Land Of the Moon/* 
which is the exact equivalent of the name — Wu-nya-mwezi— by 
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Md is known to its own people. It is pairt of the 
ydetweoD the two great rift-valleys of East Africa, is 
A woods and grass, and has many villagoB surrounded 
weU cultivated farms and gardens. The western portions, 
^wWeyer, are somewhat swampy and unhealthy. The pe(^e 
of Unyarawezi, called Wanyamwezi, are Bantu-negroes of 
medium size and negroid features, but with long noses and 
curly rather than woolly hair, suggestive of mixed blcx)d. 
Dwelling on the main road from Bagamoyo to Tanganyika, the 
route by which J. H. Speke, Richard Burton, J. A. Grant, H, M. 
Stanley and others travell^, and having from early times had 
commercial relations with the Arabs, tl^; Wanyamwezi are 
more civilized than the neighbouring races. They practise 
tattooing, file or extract the upper incisor teeth, and load thek 
legs and arms with brass wire rings. The men look after the 
flocks and poultry, while the women do the field-work. They 
often keep bees ; in some cases the hives are inside the huts, 
and the bees form an eflficient protection against intruders. 
Inheritance is to the direct issue, not as is often the case among 
Negro races to the nephew. In some parts, one of twins is 
always killed. On Stanley’s first visit in 1871, the 2 Lanzibar 
Arabs were predominant in the country, but later the natives 
rose and, under Mirambo, who from a common porter rose to be 
a conquering chief — earning for himself the title of the “ Black 
Bonaparte ” — a Negro kingdom was formed. Since 1890 the 
country has been under Gorman control and the power of the 
native chiefs greatly curtailed. As a people tlie Wanyamwezi 
arc extremely vigorous and have shown great capacity for ex- 
panaioi^, being energetic and enterprising. 

See H. Erode, Tipptto Tib : the Story vf his Career in Central 
A^hotr (1907) ; Sir H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate 
(1902) ; SirChaptea Ehot, The East Africa Protectorate (1905). 

called by its people Bunyoro, a country of east 
central Africa lying N.W, of the kingdom of Buganda (Uganda) 
and bounded E. and N. by the Victoria Nile. On the west, 
Unyoro includes nearly all the eastern shores of Albert Nyanza 
and a strip of territory — incorporated in Belgian Congo in 1910 — 
west of that lake. In 1896 a British protectorate was established 
over Unyoro, which now forms the S.W. part of the northern 
province of the Uranda Protectorate. The limits of Unyoro 
have varied according to the strength of its rulers ; during 
the fpth < 5 entury the states of Bunyoro and Buganda appear to 
have been rivals for the overlcwdship of the region between 
the Bahr-el-Jebel and the great lakes. The Banyoro (as its 
people call themsefves) had a certain degree of civilization 
and were skilled i« iron-work, pottery and wood-work. The 
ruling class is of Hima stock, . the Bahima possessing large 
herds df cattle. , Tlie first Europeans to enter the country 
were J. H. Speke and J. A. Grant, who spent part of 1862 there, 
the kmg, jCainuraii, putting many obstacles in the way of *the 
travellers contihui^* then* journey down the Nile. Its next 
white viMttrs. wye Sir J^muel and Lady Baker, who in 1864 
discovered Ihctibl^^fyanza. • At this time ivory and slave 
traders, penally, SgyjAiaTi subjects, penetrated as '’Tar south 
as UBfyorp,;iWdni feV yi^rs later (1870-74) Baker, as governor- 
general Eqpatprial t^mvinces, extended Egyptian inffu- 

enee over tShr,C9Bt\6ry and placed a garrison at Foweira on the 
Victoria fomijdly annexed Unyoro to. the Egyptian 

dominions kt on the 14th of Way 1872. Central 

Gordon, who succoed^d Baker, established posts at Masindi and 
MniK. With fCmgXabarega, a son of Kanrurast, the Egyptians 
hid msmy encotnjtjrs. E^^yptian authority ceased altogether 
I with the withdrA^ of Emm Pasha in r888, but not tong aftcr- 
British Influence ^egan to be felt in the country. Kabarega 
in l89i jfound himielfuin conflict with Captain F. D. Lugard, 
who entered pay oro from the souths F rom thk point the history 
of Unyoro in the airtide Ugantxa. It nee^ only be 

stated^hew thaif’S^ 1899 Kabarega was cajjtured ^ the British 
uad deported to thip^Seychcflles, md that on© of hw sons -fYosia, 
a minor) was;suh8^il|Rdy recognized as ohkf in his place, though 
with very restrifited ;j>pwer8, the province being' virtuafly ad- 
miniaterw directly by tihe British government. 


Unyoro has played rather an important r 61 e in the past 
(unwritten) history of Equatorial Africa as being the regkm 
from which the ancient Gala (Hamitic) aristocracy, coming 
from Nileland, penetrated the forests of Bantu Africa, bringing 
with them the Neolithic civilization, the use of metals,; and 
keeping of cattle. Unyoro, though not a large countary, is in 
many ways remarkable. It is thought to contain gold in the 
north and north-east. In the west and south-west are the 
vast primeval forests of Budonga and Bugoma, oontaining 
large chimpanzees and a peculiar sub-species of straight-tusked 
elephants (only found^in Unyoro). 

See the works of Speke, Grant nxkd Baker ; also Colanel Gordon m 
Central Africa (4th ed., 1885) ; J. F. Cunningham's Uganda and 
its Peoples (1905); and Winston Churchill's My African Journey 
(1908)- ‘ (H. H. J.) 

UPAS, a Javanese word meaning poison, and specially 
applied to the poison derived from the gum of the anchar tree 
(Anliaris toxicaria\ a member of the fig-family (Moraceae), 
and a native of the Sunda Islands, which was commonly used to 
envenom the darts of the natives- The name of the upas tree 
has become famous from the mendacious account (professedly 
by one Foersch, who was a surgeon at Samarang in 1773) 
published in the London Magazine, December 1783, and pc^u- 
larized by Erasmus Darwin in “ Loves of the Plants ” (Botanic 
Garden, pt. ii.)v The tree was said to destroy all animal life 
within a radius of 15 m. or more. The poison was fetched by 
condemned malefactors, of whom scarcely two out of twenty 
returned. All this is pure fable, and in good part not even 
traditional fable, but mere invention. The milky juice of the 
tree contains an active principle named antiarin, which lias been 
recommended as a cardiac stimulant. It is without any pro- 
perties, however, that entitle it to clinical employment. The 
tree is described as one of the largest in the forests of Java, the 
straight cylindrical stem risiitg without a branch to the height of 
60 to 80 ft. It has a whitish Wk and on being wounded yields 
plentifully the milky juice from which the poison is prepared. 

For a full account of the tree, see Bennett and Brown, Plantae 
Javanicae rariores, p. 52 (1B38). 

UPHOLSTERBR, in modern usage, a tradesman who supplies 
coverings, cushions, padding and stufiing for chairs, sofas or 
beds, or who repairs the same, and more generally one who- also 
provides carpets, curtains and household furniture. The word 
first appears as “ upholder,” then as ” upholdster ” or ^ up- 
holster,” and fioally with repetition of -cr, as in “ poulterer,” 
“ upholsterer.” The first meaning seems to have been a broker 
or dealer in small wares. Probably the name was given to a 
broker who sold such goods by auction, holding them up to 
public view as is the manner of auction-rooms. 

UPPER SIND FRONTIER, a district of British India, in the 
Sind province of Bombay, with administrative headquarters at 
Jacobabad. Area, 2621 sq. m. In tlve nortb-eost the country 
IS hilly ; the remainder consists of a narrow strip of level plain, 
one haM being covered with jungle and subject to inundation, 
from which it is protected by artificial embankments. The land 
is watered by canals from the Indus, of whkh the chief are the 
Began and Desert canals. The district contains several thriving 
timber plantations. The climate is remarkable for its dryness 
and for its extraordinary variations of temperature. The 
annual rainfall at JacobaM averages less than 5 in. In 190Z 
the population was 232,045, showing an increase of no less than 
33 % in the decade, cW«^y due to immigration from Baluchistan. 
The principal crops are millets, oil-seeds, pulses, wheat and rice. 
The internal trafe is principally in grain, the greater port of 
which is sent to the sea-board ; the transit trade from Central 
Asia into Skd crosses the district, bringii^ wooi and woollen 
goods, fruits, carpets and! horses. The district so crossed by 
the Quetta branch of the North-Western railway. The wild 
Bahichi inhabitants were pacifksd by general John Jacob 
between 1847 his death m 1858. 

UPPINGflAM» a market town ol Rutland, England, 98 m. 
N.N.E. of London, on a bnuu^ Of the Lond<m North- 
Western railway. Pop. (iqoar) asSB. The chorcfti of St Peter 
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and St Paul has Decorated portions iathe nave, tower and spire. 
The pulpit is of the 17th cent^. Jeremy Taylor was rector 
here at the outbreak of the CivU War. The [piu:ipal ins^itur 
tion of Uppingham is the school.. Xt is coeval with the gwa^nar 
school of Oakham (1584); ^nd had the same kninder^ Robert 
Johnson) archdeacon of Leicester. It rose in the last half ocf 
the 19th century to a place of distinction among English public 
schools, owing to the exertions of its headmaster (1853-77)^ the 
Rev. Edward Thring. A new group of school-buil^ngs, with 
chapdi, was erected in 1863 from the designs of G. E. Street. 
New (Terccntcniary) class-rooms were opened in 1890, and a 
memorial chapel, containing a statue of Edward Thring, by 
T. Brock, R.A,, was erected in *891. The YwAoria Buil^g, 
containing museum, laboratory and lecture theatre, was opened 
in 1897. The quadrangle is by T. G. Jackson, RA., and over 
the gateway is a stotue oi the toumyder, by G. J. Framptoa, KJk. 
The school contains about 450 boys. There are general ex- 
hibitions to the universities, and also several, in which scholars 
of this school and Oakham school have preference,, at St John's, 
Clare, Emmanuel and Sidney Sussex colleges, Cambridge. The 
town of Uppingham has some agricultural trade. 

UPSALA, or Uppsala, a city of Sweden, the seat of a university 
and of the archbishop of Sweden, chief town of the district 
{Idn) of Upsak, 41 m. N. of Stockholm by the Northern rail- 
way. Pop. (1900) ^2,855. It has water-communication with 
Stockholm by the river Fyris and the northward, arm of Lake 
Malar, into which it flows. The older part of the city lies on 
its sloping west bank, the cathedral and castle occupying 
dominating heights, with the university buildings below. West 
and south is a girdle of gardens. The new. town occupies the 
flat east bank, and the whole is set in a fertile plain. 

The university, the chief and oldest in Sweden, was founded 
in 1477 by Archbishop Jakob Ulfsson. The university build- 
ing, completed in 1887, lies west of the cathedraL It has a 
fine vestibule with galleries, lit from a cupola, a senate-hall, 
rooms for the governing body, and lecture rooms. The whole 
is very richly adorned. The library building was erected in 
1819-41. It is on the site of the Academia Carolina, founded 
by Charles IX., and is known in consequence as Carolim Reii-' 
viva. Since 1707 the library has had the right of receiving a 
copy of every work printed in Sweden, and its MS. collection 
is ^0 large and valuable. Among the MSS. is the famous 
Codex Argenteus (6th century), a translation of the Gospels in 
the GfOthic of Bishop Ulfil^ (4th century). Other univer- 
sity institutions are the chemical laboratory, the chemical, 
physical and pathological institutes, the anatomy house, 
and the collection of Northern antiquities. The last is situ- 
ated in the old botanic garden, whesce Rudbeck and Linnaeus 
worked, and Linnaeus had his residencev The new botanic 
garden, W. of the castle hill, was given by Gustavus III. in 1787. 
The astronomical observatory was founded in 1730, though 
there was a professorial chair in the preceding century. The 
Victoria Museum contains Egyptian antiquities. The Royal 
Society of Sciences, founded in 1710 by Archbishop Erik Ben- 
zelips, occupies a house of its own and has a valuable library^ 
Among other learned societies in the university are the Royal 
Association for literary Science, and the Society for Swedish 
Literature. The annui expenditure of the university amounts 
to about £56,000, a large proportion of which is covered by a 
grant from parliament. The revenue of the university itilf, 
however, amounts to about £25,000^ a considerable part of 
which is still drawn from the property with Mvhich Gustavus 
Adolphus endowed it in 1634 from his private estates, amount- 
ing to 3j5o iarms. There are about sixty proiessors, and a 
large number of assistants, lecturers and docents. The number 
of students is from 1500 to 2000, but it fluctuates considerably ; 
the average in 1886-^ was 1825^ Every student must belong 
to a nation ” i}omd&kap\ of which there are thirteen, each 
comprising mainly students from a particular part of the 
country. Each nation has generally its own dub-house, and 
fund. There are. also societies for special branches oi study, 
atldetics and music, especially singing, for which the students 


have a deservedly l%h i^totioa A cap of white velvet 
with a black border k worn by the students. 

The ca^dral stands nddy above the tOiKn ; its tah westeoh 
towers with their modern <^per-8heathed spires are 
for noany milea. It is of sim]^ form, oemusthig of a nave 
with aisles and flanking chapels, short tmnsepits^ and choir 
with ambulatory luad chapels acui an apsidid eastern end. It is 
French in style (the first architect was a Frenchman, fitieeme 
de Bonneuil) modified by use of brick as building mata^wd. 
Ornamentation is thus sli^t except at the southern portal. 
The church was building from X287 to r435. sufiaed from 
several fires, and a thorough restoration was completed in 
1893. The easternmost chapel is the fine mausoleum of 
Gustavus Vasa^ The castle was founded in 1543 by Gustavus I. 
hut was not finished till a century later, when it was often used 
as, a royal residence. It was destroyed by fire in 1702, and k 
still in part ruined, but part is used as the offices of the govenir 
ment of the Idn and the residence of the goveamor., Apart from 
the cathedral and a few insignificant buildings, there are no 
other medieval r^ains. Among institutions may be mentioned 
the Ultuna Agricultural Institute, immediately south of the 
city. The industries are unimportant. 

The name of Upssla originally belonged to a place stiUl called 
Old Upisala nearly 2 m. N. of the presient city. This Upsatob 
mentioned as early as the 9th century, was famous thKonghout 
S^ndinavia for its splendid heathen temple,, which, gleaming 
with gold, it the centre of the country, then divided into 
a great number of small kingdoms. Three hugjs grave moun^ 
or baniows remain here. In the same place the first cathedral 
of the bishops of Upsala was also erected (r. iioo)., On the 
destruction of this building by fire, the iiaoonvenient situation 
caused the removal in 1273 of the archiepiscopal see to the 
present city, then called Ostra Aros,^ but within a short 
time it came to be generally called Upseda. During the middle 
ages the cathedral, and the see of the archbishop mado Upsak 
a kind of ecclesiastical capital. Here the kings were crowned^ 
after their election had taken place at the Mora Stones, 10 m, 
S.E. of Upsala. In 1567 Eric aIV. murdered in the castk five 
of the most eminent men of the kingdom, throe of them belong- 
ing to the family of Sture. In j 593 was hdd the great synod 
which marks the final victory of Protestantism in Sweden ; in 
the same year the university was restored by Charles IX. In the 
castle, Cluistina, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, resigned her 
crown to Charles X. in 1654. In 1702 nearly the whole city, 
with the castle and the cathedral, was burnt down. Among 
teachers of the university who have carried its name beyond 
the boundaries of their own country the following (besides 
Linnaeus) deserve to be mentioned : Olof Rudbeck the eldw> 
the author of the Ailantica (i 630-1 702); Torbem Bergman 
l^he celebrated chemist ; and Erik Guslaf Geijer 
(x783-’i847), the historian. 

one of the most important of the early BabyJkmku 
cities., represented to-day by the ruin mounds called Mugbaur 
(Moghair), or, more properly, Muqayyar (Mukayyar), “the 
pitched,” or “ pitch-tiiilt.” It lay 140 m. S.E. of i^ylon 
uo® 95' N., 5' E.)> about 6 m. S. of the present bed of the 

Euplffatcs, half-way between that and the low, pebbly sandr 
stone hills which form the border of the Syrian desert,, and 
almost opposite the mouth of the Shatt-el-H« 4 , on tfae fik’ade 
canal It was the site of a famous temple, E-Nanmw, ** houae 
of Nannar,” and the chief seat in Babylonia of the. wmuhip of 
the moon-god, Nannar, later known as Sin (7.0,). Under the 
title Ihr of the Chaldees, it is mentioned in the Bible as the 
original home of Abraham. It is worthy qf notice that Haraa, 
in upper Mesopotamia, which also was a home of Abraham, was 
likewise a famous site of worship of the god Sin, and that the 
name of that god also appears in Mount Sinai, which was hkr 
toxicah;^ connected with the oxigm of the Hebrew natiopi 
and rehgiom While not eqpah apparently,, in anti^ity, and 

* The name ftrst eeeyri Snorro StiWhieon in ctmiexkm with 
events of the year to<8 r it rigniAes the mowtb of the eaiUni 
river.’* 
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certainly not in relij^ious importance, to the cities of Nippur, 
Eridu and Erech, Ur, from a very early period, played a most 
important part politically and commercially. Lying at the 
junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, it enjoyed very extensive water-communications with 
rich and important regions. Lying dose to the Syrian desert, 
at a natural point of communication with Arabia, it was 
the centre of caravan communication with interior, southern 
and western Arabia. In the Sumerian period, antedating the 
time of Sargon, about or before 3000 b.c., we find Ur exercising 
hegemony in Babylonia under a king whose name is read 
Lugal-Kigub-Nidudu. Comparatively early, however, it be- 
came a centre of Semitic influence and power, and immediately 
after the time of the Sargonids it comes to the front, under 
King Ur-Gur, or Ur-Engur, the great builder of zig^urats (stage- 
towers) in the ancient Babylonian cities, as mistress of both 
northern and southern Babylonia, and even seems to have 
exacted tribute from countries as far remote as southern Syria. 
With relatively brief intervals, during which Erech and Isin 
come to the fore, Ur held the hegemony in Babylonia until or 
shortly before the Elamite invasion, when Larsa became the 
seat of authority. After the period of the Elamite dominion 
and the establishment of the empire of Babylon, under Kham- 
murabi, about or shortly after 2000 b.c., Ur lost its political 
independence and, to a considerable extent, its political im- 
portance. The gradual filling up of the Persian Gulf had 
probably also begun to interfere with its trade supremacy. 
It continued, however, to be a place of religious and literary 
importance until the close of the Babylonian period. The 
ruins of the ancient site were partly excavated by Loftus and 
Taylor in 1854. They are egg-shaped, with the sharper end 
towards the north-west, somewhat elevated above the sur- 
rounding country, which is liable to be inundated by the 
Euphrates, and encircled by a wall 2946 yards in circumference, 
with a length of 1056 and a greatest breadth of 825 yds. The 
principal ruin is the temple of E-Nannar, in the north-western 
part of the mounds. This was surrounded by a low outer wall, 
within which rose a platform, about 20 ft. in height, on which 
stood a two-storeyed zigguraty or stage-tower, a right-angled 
parallelogram in shape, the long sides towards the north-east 
and south-west. The lower stage measured 198 ft. in length 
by 133 ft. in breadth, and is still standing to the height of 27 ft. 
The second storey was 14 ft. in height and measured 119 by 
75 ft. The ascent to the first storey was by a stairway 8 ft, 
broad, on the north-east side. Access to the summit of the 
second storey was had on the same side, either by an inclined 
plane or a broad stairway — ^it is not clear wh ch — extending, 
apparently, the whole length of that stage. Ruins on the 
summit show that there was a chamber on top, apparently of 
a very ort^arRpntal -character, like that at Eridu. The bricks of 
the lower stage ‘m^laid in bitumen, and bear the inscription of 
Ur-Gur. ‘"Tiie. bricks ofthe upper stage are laid in mortar, and 
clay cylinders #rthe four comers of this stage bore an 
inscriptioiT#! Naioaiduff; the last king of Babylon ^39 b.c.), 
closing witft RfWayer for his'son Belshar-uzur (Bel-sarra-Uzur), 
the Belsh^jn^ bf 4 ft\a^ok of Daniel. Between these two ex- 
tremes werfe. 4 ^d ievideilces of restorations by Ishme-Dagan 
of liin and.$Hm-Sin X)f Ur,: somewhere towards 4 :he middle of 
the 3rd nini&nnhim,^.,c., and of Kuri-galzu, a Cossaean (Kassfte) 
king of Babylon, of the 14th century b.c. Nebuchadrezzar 
also claims to have rebuilt this temple. Taylor further ex- 
jtavated'an intere^ijig Babylonian building, not fax from the 
temple, and^patt^f an ancient Babylonian necropolis. All 
ayQUt the city he found* '^abundant remains of burials of later 
periods. /“Apparently, in the later times, owing to its sanctity, 
Ur'became a/fayourite place of sepulture, so that after it had 
ceased to be $nki|^ted it still continued to be used as a necropolis. 
The great quantii^ of pitch used in the construction of these 
ruins, whidi has giita them the name by which they are to-day 
known among the Amblf, is evidence of a peculiarly close relation 
with some pitch-prodticing neighbourhood, presumably Hit, 
which lay at the head of the Sa^ade canal on which Ur was 


located. Large piles of slab and scoria, in the neighbourhood 
of Ur, show, apparently, that the pitch was also used for manu- 
facturing purposes, and that Ur was a manufacturing as well as 
a commercial city. Since Tayloris time Mughair has been visited 
by numerous travellers, almost all of whom have found ancient 
Babylonian remains, inscribed stones and the like, lying upon 
the surface. The site is rich in remains, and is relatively easy 
to explore. 

See J. E. Taylor, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1855), 
vol. XV.; W. }(., Loftus, Chaldaea and Sustana (1857); John P. 
Peters, Nippur (1897); H. V. Hilprecht, Excavations in Assyria 
and Babylonia {1904). ( J. P. Pe. ) 

URAL-ALTAIC, the general term for a group of languages 
(also called Turanian, Finno-Tatar, &c.) constituting a primary 
linguistic family of the eastern hemisphere. Its subgroups 
are Turkish, Finno-Ugrian, Mongol and Manchu, Philologists 
have differentiated various forms of the languages into numerous 
subdivisions ; and considerable obscurity rests on the relation- 
ship which such languages as Japanese or ancient Accadian and 
Etruscan bear to the subgroups already named, which are dealt 
with in other articles. 

In its morphology Ural-Altaic belongs to the agglutinating 
order of speech, differing from other languages of this order 
chiefly in the exclusive use of suffixes attached to the unmodified 
root, and partly blended with it by the principle of progressive 
vowel harmony, in virtue of which the vowels of all the suffixes 
are assimilated to that of the root. Thus the typical formula is 
R-1-r-I-r-I-r, &c., where R is the root, always placed first, and 
R, R, R . . . the successive postfixed relational elements, whose 
vowels conform by certain subtle laws of euphony to that of the 
root, which never changes. These suffixes differ also from 
the case and verbal endings of true inflecting languages (Ar)^an, 
Semitic) in their slighter fusion with the root, with which they 
are rather mechanically united (agglutinated) than chemically 
fused into a term in which root and relational element arc no 
longer separable. Hence it is that the roots, which in Aryan 
are generally obscured, blurred, often even changed past the 
possibility of identification, in Ural-Altaic are always in evidence, 
unaffected by the addition of any number of formative particle.s, 
and controlling the whole formation of the word. For instance, 
the infinitive element mak of the Osmanli yaz-mak- to tvrite 
becomes mek in sev-mek- to love (vowel harmony), and shifts 
its place in sev-il-mek^ to be loved (imperfect fusion with the 
root), while the root itself remains unchanged as to form and 
position in sev-ish-tl-mek^ to be impelled to love, or in any other 
possible combination with suffixed elements. The facility with 
which particles are in this way tacked on produces an exuber- 
ance, especially of verbal forms, w'hich in Osmanli, Finnish, 
Magyar, Tungus and Mordvinian may be said to run riot. This 
is particularly the case when the numerous modal forms become 
further complicated by incorporating the direct pronominal 
object, as in the Magyar varjak^ they await him, and the 
Mordvinian palasa-l embrace him. Thus arise endless verbal 
combinations, reckoned in Turki at nearly 30,000, and past 
counting in the Ugrian group. 

Another marked peculiarity of the Ural-Altaic, at least as 
compared with the inflecting orders of speech, is weak subjec- 
tivity, the subject or agent being slightly, the object of the 
action strongly accentuated, so that “ it was done by him 
becomes “ it was done with him, through him, or in his place ” 
{apud eum). From this feature, which seems to be characteristic 
of all the branches, there follow some importer consequences, 
such as a great preponderance of Ibcative forms in the declension, 
— ^the nominative, and oftep even the possessive, being expressed 
by no special suffix. Hence also the object normaffy precedes 
the subject, while the idea of possession (to have) is almost 
everywhere replaced by that of being (to be), so that, even in 
the highly developed Osmanli, “ I have no money ” becomes 
“ money-to-me not-is ** {Akckehhn yokdur). In fact the verb is 
not clearly differentiated from the noun, so that the conjugation 
is mainly participial, being effected agglutinating pronominal, 
modal, temporal, negative, piilssive, causative; reciprocal. 
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reflexive and other suffixes to nominal roots or gerunds ; I write » 
writing-to-me-is. Owing to this confusion of noun and verb, 
the same suffixes are readily attached indiflerently to both, os in 
the Osmanli /d«»soul, 7dn-/<rr« souls, and ydzdr^ht will write, 
ydzdf’ler will write. So also, by assimilation, the Yakut 
kotorddr kdtdlldr=‘the birds fly (from root flying), where 
kbtdl stands for kbtdr, and dor for lor, the Osmanli ler, or suffix 
of plurality. 

But, notwithstanding this wealth of nominal or verbal 
forms, there is a great dearth of general relational elements, 
such as the relative pronoun, grammatical gender, degrees 
of comparison, conjunctions and even postpositions. Byrne’s 
remark, made in reference to Tungus, that “ there is a great 
scarcity of elements of relation, very few conjunctions, and no 
true postpositions, except those which are given in the declension 
of the noun,” ^ is mainly true of the whole family, in which 
nouns constantly do duty for formative suffixes. Thus nearly 
all the Ostiak postpositions are nouns which take the possessive 
suffix and govern other nouns in the genitive, precisely as in the 
Hindi : ddml-khtdrdf (men) g<fya“man-of-direction (in) I went 
= I went towards the man, where the so-called postposition ^rdf, 
being a feminine noun - direction, requires the preceding posses- 
sive particle to be also feminine (kl for kc). 

As there are thus only two classes of words — the roots, 
which always remain roots, and the suffixes, which always 
remain suffixes— it follows that there can be no true com- 
position or word-building, but only derivation. Even the 
numerous Magyar nominal and adjectival compounds are not true 
compounds, but merely two words in juxtaposition, unconnected 
by vowel harmony and liable to be separated in construc- 
tion by intervening particles. Thus in flra»-«nM= gold-colour 
= golden, the first part aran receives the particle of comparison, 
the second remaining unchanged, as if we were to say “ gold- 
er-colour ” for “more golden”; and - relative becomes 
- my relative, with intrusion of the pronominal m 

-my. 

But, while these salient features are common, or nearly 
common, to all, it is not to be supposed that the various groups 
otherwise present any very close uniformity of structure or 
vocabulary. Excluding the doubtful members, the relationship 
between the several branches is far less intimate than between 
the various divisions of the Semitic and even of the Aryan 
family, so that, great as is, for instance, the gap between English 
and Sanskrit, that between Lapp and Manchu is still greater. 

After the labours of Castren, Csink, Gabelcntz, Schmidt, Boht- 
lingk, Zenker, Almqvist, Radlov, Munkacsi- Herat and especially 
Winkler, their genetic affinity can no longer be seriously doubted. 
But the order of their genetic descent from a presumed common 
organic Ural-Altaic language is a question presenting even greater 
difficulties than the analogous Aryan problem. The reason is, not 
only because these groups are spread over a far wider range, but 
because the dispersion from a common centre took place at a time 
when the organic speech was still in a very low state of development. 
Hence the various groups, starting with little more than a common 
first germ, sufficient, however, to give a uniform direction to their 
sub^quent evolution, have largely diverged from each other 
during their independent development since the remotest prehis- 
toric times. Hence also, while the Aryan as now known to us 
represents a descending line of evolution from the synthetic to the 
analytic state, the Ural-Altaic represents on the contrary an upward 
growth, ranging from the crudest syntactical arrangements in 
Manchu to a highly agglutinating but not true inflecting state in 
Finnish.* No doubt Manchu also, like its congeners, had formerly 
poMesciye affixes and personal elements, lost probably through 
Chinese influences ; but it can never have possessed the surprisingly 
rich and even superabundant relational forms so characteristic of 

‘ Gen. Prin. of Struct, of Lang. i. 391 (London, 1885). 

* “ Meine Ansichlen werden sich im Fortgange ergeben, so nament- 
lich dass ich nicht^ ^tfemt die finnischen Sprachen fflr Rexivischc 
halten kann " (H. Winkler, Uralaltaische Vdlker, 1884, i. p. 54). 
Yet even true inflexion can scarcely be denied at least to some of 
the so-called Yenisei Ostiak dialects, such as Kotta and others still 
surviving about the middle Yenisei and on its affluents, the Agul 
and Kan (Castren, Yen., Ostjak und Kort. Sfrachlehre, 1858, Preface, 
pp. v-viii). These, however, may be regarded as aberrant members 
of the fatnily, and on the whole it is true that the Ural-Altaic system 
nowhere quite reaches the stage of true inflexion. 


Magyar, Finn, Osmanli and other western branches. As regards ^ 
the mutual relations of all the groups, little xnorc can now be said 
than that they fall naturally into two mofn divisicms~~Mongolo- . 
Turkic and rlnno-Ugro-Samoyedo-Tungusic — according to the 
several methods of employing the auxiliary elenients. Certainly 
Turkic lies much closer to Mongolic than it does to Samoyedk: 
and Tungusic, while Finno-Ugric seems to occupy an intermediate 
position between Turkic and Samoyedic, agreeing chiefly in its 
roots with the former, in its suffixes with the latter. Finno-Ugric 
must have separated much earlier, Mongolic much later, from the 
common connexion, and the latter, whi^ has still more than half 
its roots and numerous forms in common with Turkic, appears on 
the whole to be the most typical member of the family. Hence 
many Turkic forms and words can be explained only by reference 
to Mongolic, which has at the same time numerous relations to Finno- 
Ugric and Samoyedic that have been lost in Turkic and Tungusic. 

It may therefore be concluded that the Fmno-Ugric migrations to 
the north and west and the Tungusic to the east had been completed 
while the Turkic and Mongolic tribes were still dwelling side by side 
on the Altai steppes, the probable cradle of the Ural-Altaic peoples. 

How profoundly the several groups differ one from the other 
even in their structure is evident from the fact that such assumed 
universal features as unchangeable roots and vowel harmony are 
subject to numerous exceptions, often spread over wide areas. 
Not only is assimilation 01 final consonants very common, as in 
the Osmanli hulun~mak for the Uighur bulul-tkah, but the root 
vowel itself is frequently subject to umlaut through the influence 
of suffixed vowels, as in the Aryan family. Thus in the Surgut 
dialect of Ostiak the long vowels of nominal stems become modined 
before the possessive suffix, d and i to I and 5 to u (Castrdi^. It 
is still more remarkable to find that the eastern (Yenisei) Ostiak 
has even developed verbal forms analogous to the Teutonic strong 
conjugation, the presents iab&q' , abbatag an and datpad becoming 
in the past tob&q, abbatog'an and datpiyaq' respectively ; so also 
taig, t5rg and tdrg, present, past and imperative, arc nighly BUg- 
pstive of Teutonic inflexion, but more probably are due to Tibetan 
mfluences. In the same dialects many nouns form their plurals 
either by modifying the root vowel, in combination with a suffixed 
element, or by modification alone, tho suffix having disappeared, 
as in the English foot — feet, goose — geese. So also vowel harmony, 

M developed m Finnish, Magyar and Osmanli, and of which 
LStinct forms occur in Yakutic, scarcely exists at all in Chwre- 
missian, Votyak and the Revel dialect of Esthonian, while in 
Mordvinian and Syryenian, not the whole word, but the final vowels 
alone are harmonized. The unassimilated Uighuric kilur^im answers 
to the Osmanli kilur-um, while in Manchu the concordance is 
neglected, especially when two consonants intervene between the 
root and the suffixed vowels. But too much weight should not be 
attached to the phenomenon of vowel harmony, which is of com- 
paratively recent origin, as shown in the oldest Magyar texts of 
the 1 2th century, which abound in such discordances as haldl-nek, 
tisita-seg, for the modem haldl-nak, Usxta-sag. It clearly did not 
exist in the organic Ural-Altaic speech, but was independent^ 
developed by the different branches on diflerent lines after the 
dispersion, its origin being due to the natural tendency to merge 
root and suffix in one harmonious whole. 

This progressive vocalic harmony has been compared to a sort of 
progressive umlaut, in which the suffixed vowels are brought by 
assimilation into harmony with those of the root. All vowels are 
broadly divided into two categories, the guttural or hard and the 
palatal or weak, tiie principle requiring that, if the root vowel be 
hall, the suffixed must also be hwd, and vice versa. But in some 
of the groups Biere is an intermediate class of/' neutral ” vowels, 
which do not require to be harmonized, being indifferent to either 
category. In accordance with these general principles the vowels 
in some of the leading members of the Altaic family are thus classified 
by L. Adam : * — 



Gutturals. 

Palatals. 

Neutrals. 

Finnish .... 

u, 0, a 

u, 6, a 

e, i 

Magyar .... 

u, 0. a 

(i, 6 

0, i 

Mordvinian 

u, 0, a 

a, i 

. * 

Syiyenian .... 

6 , a 

ft, i, e 

. . 

Osmanli .... 

u, 0, a, e 

ii, 6, e, i 

. . 

Mongolian 

u, 0, a 

ii, b, ft 

i 

Buriat .... 

u, 0, a 

(i, 6, ft 

0, i* 

Manchu .... 

6 , 0, a 

c 

u,i 


A close analogy to this law is presented by the Irish rule of 
“ broad to broad " and " slender to slender,” according to which 
under' certain conditions a broad (a, 0, u) must be followed in the 
next syllable by a broad, and a slender {e, t) by a slender. Obvious 
parallelisms are also such forms in Latin as annus, perennis, ars, 
iners, lego, diligo, where, however, the root vowel is modified by the 
affix, not the by the root. But such instances suffice to show 

* De V harmonic des voyeUes dans les langues Ouralo • Alta'iques 
(Paris, 1874). 
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that the hanaoidc principle is not peaulias to th/e Ural-Altaic, but 
only more syatematically clevelc^d in that than in moBt othor 
linguistic iamlUes. 

Bibliography. -“Besides the reterences given above, the chief 
^neral treatises on Ural-Altaic philology are : Winkler, Das 
lhalaUaische und seme Gfuppen (Berhn, 1885) ; Kellgrcn, Die 
GfWuUuge dcr finmschen Sprachen mit Rikksicht auf die VraU 
aUaischen Sprachstamme (Berlin, 1847) ; Castr6n, Ueber die Ututze 
de$ finmschen Volkes (Hehtingfors, 1849) ; ibid., Syrjaen. Gram., 
Samo-jcd. Gram., and numerous other comparative grammars, 
dictionaries and general treatises, chiefly on the Finno-Ugric and 
Samoyedic groups ; W. Thomsen, Ueber den Einduss dev german- 
ischen Sprachen atij die finnisch-Lappischen (Germ, trans. by 
Sievers, Haile, 1870 — a classical work) ; Aibel It^usat. Rechevches 
sur les langues Tartares (Paris, 1820) ; L. Adam, Gram, de la Iqngue 
Mandchoue (Paris, 1872) , and Gram, de la langue T ongiouse (Paris, 1 874I; 
BdhtUngk, Die Sprache der Jakuten (St Petersburg, 1851) ; Raxijoft, 
V olkslitercUuf der tUrkischen Stdmme S^-Stbmens (St Petersburg, 
1872), and " Remarks on the Codex Comanicus," Bull. Si Peter^. 
Acad. Sc. xxxi. No i ; Zenker. Gram, der iUrktschen-iaiartschen 
Sprachen ; Schmidt, Mongol. Gram. ; Gabclentz, Gram. Mandchoue 
(Altenburg, 1833) ; Csink, Hung. Gram. (London, 1853) ; and 
Vaiab6ry, Das Turkenvolk (Leipsig. 1885), and U'lgunsche Sprach- 
Monumente u. das KudaikU Bihk (Innsbruck, 1870). (A. H. K.) 

URAL MOUNTAINS, a system of mountains which extends 
from the Arctic Ocean souithwards nearly to the Caspian Sea, 
and is regarded as separating Europe from Asia. Russians 
describe them either as Kamcn (stone) merely, or by tile appro- 
priate name of Poyas (girdle), while the name of Urals (Uraly ) — 
derived either from the Ostyak urr (chain of mountains) or from 
the Turkish aral-tau or ural-iau—hm with them become a 
generic name for extensive mountain chains. Although the 
real structure of the Urals, both orographical and geological, is 
irnperfcctly ascertained, enough is known to warrant the 
statement that they have been affected by a series of separate 
upheavals, some having a north-western strike and some a 
north-eastern, and that they reach their maximum altitudes 
along a zone stretching nearly north and south. The com- 
posite nature of the Urals is best seen at the northern and 
southern extremities of the system, where the upheavals 
assume the character of distinct chains of mountains. 

The Pafi-khoy or coast ridge (Samoyedic " stony ridge ”) Is quite 
independent of the Urals proper, from which it is separated by a 
marshy tundra, some 30 lu. wide. It has a distinct north-north- 
westerly and north-westerly trend along the shores of the Kara Sea ; 
and, althoui'h it is cut through by the Ugrian Strait (Yugorskiy- 
shar), there is no doubt that it is continued in Vaygach Island and 
Novaya-Zemlya. Its dome-shaped summits, which rise- 1000 ft. above 
the tundra (vozaipafi, 1312 ft.), arc completely destitute of trees, 
and its stony crags are separated by broad marshy tundras. 

The Obdorsk or Northern Urals, which begin within a few miles 
of the head of Kara Bay (Konstantinov Kamefi, in 68® 30' N., 
1465 ft.), and extend south-west as- far as the ()4th parallel, form a 
distinct range, stony and craggy, sloping, steeply towards the south- 
east and gently towards the marwies of European Russia. Its 
highest elevations .(^.g. Khard-yues. 3715 ft., and Pa€-ycr, 4650‘ft.) 
"are on the'06tti>*Ud hyth parallels. Sometimes the main chain has 
on the wq^t two or. three secondary cham.s. formed by Bie upheaval 
of aadimeatA:^?^ is towards the southern extremity of 

one of thefle> thitl&jfc^ 'wgheBt peaks of the Urals occur (Sablya, 
5135 ft. 47' H*. ana Toll-poz-iz or Mural-chakhl, 3535 ft. in 

^3*^ 55I. EtetoJlQrfests, chiefly fir, pine and larch, clothe the slopes 
of the miMp^inaaW the narrow valleys ; but, as the less hospitaole 
latitudes asKl .fl^roeDihad| every species except the larch CTadually 
disappears atudrtjli^ uppt^ limit of vegetation (2400 ft. in the ^outh) 
rapidly it’ reaches the very base of .the mountains 

towards the .'Arctic Circle, ami forest vegetation disappears alto- 
gether about 65® N. (67® in the plains of Russia and Siberia),. 

Although usually jeckoned to the Northern Urals, the section 
between 64® ahd'bi® N.’ has again a wholly distinct character^ 
;Here the mam chain^(or. more correctly, the main water-parting) 
of the Urals 3 a sucfJbasion of plateaus stretching m a notth’Westerly 
» direction, and' dimpled with broad, flat, marshy valleys, rising here 
did theta into isolated ^clome -shaped, flattened summits, mostly 
under 3Cjio ^ (Yang-tump, 62® 43'N., 4170 ft.). The whole region, 
except the ik^ntam summits, is densely clothed with coniferous 
forests, bui:h.'|ila|)earing only occasionally in the south, and even 
the Scotch plnCxg|ly in a b^'w valleys. This part of the range Is 
afao uninhabited. > 

The Middle 'Urata* )>etween 61® and 3 S'* 30" N. a»d about 80 m. 
in breadth, are tji« best known, as they contain the richest iron, 
copper and gold nfine* (fiogoslovsk, Gofoblagodatak.and Ekaterin- 
burg Urals). The Denezhibn Kam(\fi m the north (533$ fU) 


the Tara-tash in. the south <3800 it) may 1 m .conaidered as marldiM 
the limits of this section. Here the orographical structure is, stiU 
more complicated. In the north (6Tst to 60th parallel) there is a 
succession of chains with a distinct north-eastern trend ; and it 
still remains an open question whether, for two degmes farther 
south, the whole of the Bogoslovsk Urals (4795 ft. in the Koazha- 
kovski-Kamoii, and from 3CXX) to 4000 ft. in several other summits) 
do not consist of chains having the same direction. South of Kach- 
kanar (2885 ft.), i.e. from the 58th to the 56th parallel, the VreAs 
assume the appearance of broad swellings 1000 to 2000 ft. in bright, 
deeply trenched by ravines. These low and ravine-broken plateaus, 
the higher parts of which can be reached from Russia on a very 
gentle gradient, have been utilized for centuries as the chief highway 
to Siberia. The water-parting between the Russian and Siberian 
rivers is here not more than 1245 it. above sea-level on the great 
Ruaso-Sibenan highway (W. of Ekaterinburg). The eastern slope 
IS steeper, but even there Ekaterinburg is only 435 ft. below the 
water-parting, The valleys have a decidedly south-eastei n direction, 
and such is also the course of the railw^ from Perm to Tynmeft, as 
soon as it reaches the Siberian slope, ihe Middle Urals are densely 
forested. The valleys and lower slopes are covered with a thick 
sheet of rich humus and have become the site of Large and wealthy 
villages. The mines also support a considerable population. 

The Southern Urals (5-5® 30' to 51® N.), instead of being made up 
of three ohams of mountains radiating from Moont Yurma, os was 
formerly supposed, consist of three parallel chains running north- 
east and south-west, and therefore constitute a auite independent 
part of the Ural system. The Urals proper are a low sinuous chain 
extending due south-west and hardly exceeding 2200 to 2800 ft. 
in altitude. They slope gently towards the north-weit and abruptly 
towards the south-east, where several short, low spurs (Ilmei^, 
Irenly) rise in the basins of the Miyas and the Ui. In the west a 
chain, separated from the main range, or Ural-tau, by a longi- 
tudinal valley, accompanies it throughout its entire length. This, 
although pierced by the rivers which rise in the longitudinal valley 
just mentioned (Ai, Upper Byelaya), nevertheless riaes to a much 
greater height than the main, range. Its wild stony crest reaches 
an extreme altitude of 5230 ft. Farther west, another series of 
Chains reach nearly the same altitudes. The gorges by which the 
rivers pierce the Devonian limestones on their way towards the 
lower terraces are most picturesque in the west, where the Urals 
assume an alpine character. The forests are no longet continuous; 
the gentle slopes of the hilly tracts are dotted with woods, mostly 
of deciduous trees, wlnle the hollows contain rich pasture grounds. 
The whole region, formerly the exclusive abode of the Bashkirs, is 
being colonized by Russians. 

Farther south, between the 53rd and sist parallels, the main range 
continues in the same direction, and, except when deeply trenched 
by the rivers, assumes the appearance of a plateau which hardly 
reaches 1500 ft. It is continued farther south-west (towards the 
Volga) under the name of Obshchiy Syrt. 

As a rule, the Urals are not considered to continue south of the 
rent bend of the Ural river, where quite independent ranges of 
ills, or flat swellings, appear {e.g. Dzhaman-tau, Mugodzhar Hills). 
It appears, however, that the Mugodzhar Hills may safely be regarded 
as an actual prolongation of the upheavals which constitute the 
Urals. Tbese consist of diorites and cr5^tallinc slates, and reach 
their maximum in Alryuk (1885 ft.). A range of heights connects 
the Mugodzhar Hills with the Ust-Urt plateau (see Transcaspian 
Rrgion ). 

Geology.-— The Ural Mountains are no more than the western 
edge of a broad belt of folding of which the greater part is buried 
beneath the Tertiary' deposits of western Siberia. Throughout the 
greater portion of the chain a broad strip of granites, diorites, peri- 
dotites, gneisses and other crystalline rocks nses directly from the 
Siberian plain, and is covered towards the west by Silurian, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Permian and Triassic strata, which are thrown into 
numerous folds parallel to the length of the chain and usually rise 
to much greater heights than the crystalline zone. In the north, 
however, folded sedimentary rocks lie to the east as well as to the 
west of the crjrstaHine axis, and between 60® 40' and 46® 50' N. 
Fedorov distinguishes three zones: (i.) the eastern hill region, 
where one finds Mesozoic rocks (Chalk, Juraasic)^ m the north, and 
Devonian limestones, porphyritos and quartz porphyries farthej; 
south ; in this zone most gold placers arc fohna ; (u.) the central 
mountain zone consists of various amphibolitic metamorphic slalea,. 
and also of syenite and gabbro ; granites, gneisses, and occasionally 
serpentines and porphj^tes. are found subordinately ; and (ill.) 
the western hilly zone consists chiefly of Carboniferous and Permo- 
Carboniferous deposits ; Middle and Upper Devoman Um^stoues 
and, occasionally, crystalline' slates are found in a meridional 
ridges. The crystalhue rocks am usually believed \o be of Arcbean 
age. The Carboniferous deposits — coal-bearina ttt the Middle and 
Southern Urals— although appearing at the surface only as a narrow 
strip in th6 west Ural.s. occupy an extensive area, but are concealed 
by the largdy developed Permian deposits,, and that series of 
sediments Which must be considered Intermediate between the 
Carboniferous and the Permian. Thesn 'latter, described as, “ Permo- 
Carbon" by I^ssian and German geologists, am largely developed 



ill the west Utab. TJie Permian deposits covei a wide zone aU. 
along the westjsm slope of the Urals from north to south, and are 
most import^At on account of their copper ores, salt beds and 
salt apridga. They are also covered witn variegated marls which 
are almost destitute of fossil organismsi, so that i&eir aae is not yet 
quite setl^d. 

Climatic, Gso-Botanioal and Geo^Zoological Importance, — The 
importance erf the Urals as a climatic and geo-botanical boundary 
can no longer bo regarded as vepr great. Most European species 
of plants freely cross the Urals into Siberia, and sevend Siberian 
species travel across them into northern Russia. But, being a 
zone of hilly tracts extending from north to south, the Ural Moun- 
tains necessarily exercise a powerful influence in pushing a colder 
northern chmato, as well as a northern flora and fauna, far^r 
south along their axis. The harshness of the climate at the meteoro 
logical stations of ^goaloysk, Zlatoust and Ekatocinburg is not 
owing merely to their elevation a few hundred feet above sea-level. 
Even if reduced to sea-level, the average temperatures of the Ural 
meteorological stations are such as to produce a local deflexion of 
the isotherms towards the south. The same is true with regaedi 
to the limits of distribution of vegetable and animal species. The 
reindeer, for instance, is met with as far south as the 52ttd parallel. 
The Southern Urals introduce into the Cia-Caspian steppes the flora 
and fauna of middle Russia. 

In the distribirtion of the races of mankind the Urals have plajred 
an important part. To the present day the Northern Urals are 
inhabited bv Finnish races (Samoyedes, Syryenians, Vog\ils and 
Permians) who have been driven from their former homes by Slav 
colonization, while the steppes on the slopes of the Southern Urals 
have continued to be inhabited by the Turkish Bashkirs. The 
Middle Urals were in the 9th centuiy the Jlbod’e of the Unians, 
and their land, Bjarmeland or Biacmia (now Perm),, was welt known 
to the Byzantine historians for its mineral wealth, — there being 
at that time a lively intercourse between the Ugrians and the 
Greeks. Compelled to abandon these regions, they moved (in the 
gth century) south along the Ural slopes towards the land of the 
Khazars, and through the prairies of south'^astem and southern 
Russia (the A</9eJi'a of Constantine Porphyrogenitus) towards the 
Danube and to their present seat — Hungary— leaving but very few 
memorials behind thorn in the Northern and Middle Urate.* At 
present the Urals, especially the Middle and the Southern, are being 
more and more colonized by Great Russian immigrants, while the 
Finnish tribes arc rapidly melting away. 

Metallurgy and Mining . — The mineral wealth of the Urals was 
known to the Greeks in the gth century, and afterwards to the 
Novgorod ians, who penetrated there in the nth century for trade 
with the Ugrians. "wen the colonies of Novgorod (Vyatka, Perm) 
fell under §ie rule of Moscow, the Russian tsars soon grasped the 
importance of the Ural mines, and Ivan III. sent out German 
engineers to explore that region. In 1558 the whole of the present 
government of Perm was granted by the rulers of Moscow to the 
brothers Stroganov, who began to establish salt-works and mines 
for iron and copper. Peter the Great gave a new impulse to the 
mining industry by founding several iron- works, and from 1745, 
when gold was first discovered, the Russian colonization of the Urals 
took a new departure. The colonization was of a double chara/iter, 
being partly free — chiefly by Nonconformists in search of religious 
freedom — and partly compulsory, — the government sending peasant 
settlers who became serfs at the iron and copper works. Until 
1861 all work at the mines was done by serfs belonging either to 
private persons (the Stroganovs, Demidovs and others) or to the 
crowm Not only are the Urals very rich in minerals, but the vast 
areas covered with forests afford an almost inexhaustible supply of 
cheap fuel for smelting purposes. Thus for a long time the Urals 
were the chief mining region in Russia. But when coal toan to be 
used for smelting purposes, south Russia generally, and Elkatcriiio- 
slav in particular, became the chief iron-producing region. Attention 
has, however, again been directed to the great raineratl wealth locked 
in the mountain region, and the last two years of the igth century 
witnessed a " boom in the purchase of iron and gold mines by 
foreign companies^ The chief pig-iron and iron-works are at Nizhniy- 
Tagusk, ana the principal steel-works at Bicwoslovsk. The manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery has increased in the southern Urals, 
especially at Krasno-ufimsk, and the manufacture of tea-uma has 
grown, in importance at Perm. 

Gold IS met with in the Urals both in veins and m placers ; the 
output increased from about 30,000 oz. in 1883 to three times that 
amount at thei end of the century. The Urals have also rich placers 
of ptatinum. often mixed with gold, iridivua, osmium and other 
rare metals, and supply annually some i3<ooo lb, i.e. 95^ % of all 
the platinum obtam^d in the world. Silver, mercury^ mckel, zinc 
and cobalt ores are found. Rich mines of copper are fou^ at 
Turinsk, Gumishev and other places, yielding as much as 5 % of 
pure copper; nickel is dbtain^ at Revdin^ and the exti^tion 


^ Comp. Memvia and the Madiars, by K. 1 . Groth ; Zahyeiiii’s 
History of Russian Life, and the polemics on the subject hi iMvestia 
of the Russ. Geogr. Soc,, lax. 


of irtm chroafttes devirioped. Coal, mdstn b niftnyy planes 
the western sl^ of the Urala, mainly on the Yaiva river,, in tba 
baadn of the Kama, and on the Usva (basin of the Chusovaya), 
and about 500,000 tons are raiwd anmimly. Several beds «f coed* 
have been found on the eastern slope ; eioctUent anthracite exists 
at Irbit and good coal at KanipShlov. Sapplarea emeralds, 
chrysoberyls, tourmalines, aquamarines, topa% amethysts,, *oek- 
cr3r^ls, garnets and many kinds of jade, malachite and marble 
arc cut and pdUshed at several stone-cutting works, cspeclalty at 
EkatenUlKicg ; and diamond-miniiig may prove suocessiUl. Good 
asbestos is extracted, and pyrites is worked for the mamifae- 
tore of sulphuric acid. Many varieties of mineral waters occur 
in the Urals, the best being those at Sergihsk, Klyuchevsk and 
Elovsk. 

AuTHoniTiBS. — Sir R. J. Murchison, Geol. of Russia (and ed., 
*^ 53 ). I E. Hofmann, ifdrdL UrtU (St Petiersburg, ; 

MegUtzky and Antipov, Bergbau im Ural (i86i) ; Ruprechfv Verbr^ 
der Pjtansen in nordl. Ural ; Panaev, dtmaPalogy of the UraU 
(Russian, 1882) ; P. Semenov, Geographical Dictionary (Russhm) : 
E. Fedorov, Geological Researches in Isorihem Urals (it&^-gd), amd 
Bogoslavsk Districl (1901) ; Chupiu, Geogr. and Shi. iket. 0^ tka 
Government of Perm ; Mendeleev, The Ural Iron Industry (xgooi, 

(P. A. K.; JsT. Be.) 

UBALSK» a province of Asiatic Rusaia, lying N. ai the Okspian 
Sea^ with an area of 140 j 1 1 sq, m. It is bounded by the govern- 
ment of Astrakhan on the W., Samara and Orenbui^g on the N,| 
Turgai- and the Sea of Aral on the E.^ and the Caspian Sea and 
Transcaspian region on the S. It is geographically situated 
mostly witiun the boundaries of Asia, t.r. E. of the Ural river, 
and both its physical features and its inhabitants are, to a 
very large extent, Asiatic. Administratively, it belongs to the 
“ Kirghiz provinces,” or governor-generalship of the Steppes- 
Apart from a narrow strip of land im the north, where the slopeg 
of the Obshchiy-Syrt plateau, covered with fertile black earth 
and stretches of forest, descend towards the Ural river, and the 
gentle slopes of the Mugojar Hills in the north-east, Uralsk 
consists of arid steppes and deserts, which incline with an im- 
perceptible gradient towards the Caspian. Most of the provincA 
is below sea-level, the zero altitude line running from Kamyshin 
on the Volga to the south of the town of Urakk. 

Uratek is drained by the river Ural or Yaik, which rises in Drenburg 
and flows south, west and south, entering the Caspian after a course 
of goo m. Its chief tributaries, the Sakmara, the Qr and the Tlek^ 
are in the north ; along its lower course the Great and Little Uzefl 
and many small streams on the left bank become lost in lakes before 
reaching the Ural. The Emba, which flows through the north of 
the Ust-Urt plateau, reaches the Caspian by a series of shaTIdw 
lagoons, which were navigable in the 18th century. 

The climate is influenced by the Central Asian steppes. A cold 
and dry winter is succeeded by a hot and still drier summer, during 
which the grass, and sometimes all the crops, arc destroyed by the 
burning heat. Uralsk, although lying wholly to the south of 
52® N., has the same average yearly temperature as Moscow and 
south Finland (3g*-5) ; its January is colder than that of north 
Finland (3®), while July averages 73®. 

The estimated population in igoG was 730,300. It consists Of 
tbjree different elements— Ural Cossacks, who constitute about 
ode-fifth; some 15,000 Russian peasants, and Kirghiz. The 
Kirghiz are almost entirely dependent on pastoral pursuits. The 
Cossaclis, descendants of those independent communities of free 
settlers and Raskoluiks who are so often mentioned in Russia® 
history under the name of Yaik Cossacks, owing to their unwilling- 
ness to submit to the rule of the tsars, are fine representatives of the 
Great Russian race, though not without some adimxture of Tatar 
and Kalmuck blood. Their chief occupations are Uve-stock breed- 
ing and fishing. 

History.-— In the first half of the i6th century Uralsk was 
occupied by the Nogaf horde, a remnant of the Mongol ‘Golden 
Horde, which retired there after the fall of Astrakhan and 
Kazan. ; the khans resided at Saraichik on the river ^Uval. At 
the same time the lower parts of the Ural were occupied by 
Russian runaway serfs and free Cossacks who did not recognize 
the authority of Moscow. They took S’araidoik m 1560 and 
formed an independent community, like that of the Zaporogian 
Cossacks, When the Moscow princes attempted to bring them 
under their rule and prosecuted them for nonconformity, the 
Cossacks revolted, first under Stenka Razin (1667-71) and 
afterwards under Pugachev (i775*-75). After latter rising, 
the name of Ural was officialJjr given to the Yaik river and the 
Yaik Cossacks. The disbanding of theh* artillery, the phntipg 
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that the hanaoidc principle is not peaulias to th/e Ural-Altaic, but 
only more syatematically clevelc^d in that than in moBt othor 
linguistic iamlUes. 

Bibliography. -“Besides the reterences given above, the chief 
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lhalaUaische und seme Gfuppen (Berhn, 1885) ; Kellgrcn, Die 
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Sievers, Haile, 1870 — a classical work) ; Aibel It^usat. Rechevches 
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Acad. Sc. xxxi. No i ; Zenker. Gram, der iUrktschen-iaiartschen 
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Vaiab6ry, Das Turkenvolk (Leipsig. 1885), and U'lgunsche Sprach- 
Monumente u. das KudaikU Bihk (Innsbruck, 1870). (A. H. K.) 

URAL MOUNTAINS, a system of mountains which extends 
from the Arctic Ocean souithwards nearly to the Caspian Sea, 
and is regarded as separating Europe from Asia. Russians 
describe them either as Kamcn (stone) merely, or by tile appro- 
priate name of Poyas (girdle), while the name of Urals (Uraly ) — 
derived either from the Ostyak urr (chain of mountains) or from 
the Turkish aral-tau or ural-iau—hm with them become a 
generic name for extensive mountain chains. Although the 
real structure of the Urals, both orographical and geological, is 
irnperfcctly ascertained, enough is known to warrant the 
statement that they have been affected by a series of separate 
upheavals, some having a north-western strike and some a 
north-eastern, and that they reach their maximum altitudes 
along a zone stretching nearly north and south. The com- 
posite nature of the Urals is best seen at the northern and 
southern extremities of the system, where the upheavals 
assume the character of distinct chains of mountains. 

The Pafi-khoy or coast ridge (Samoyedic " stony ridge ”) Is quite 
independent of the Urals proper, from which it is separated by a 
marshy tundra, some 30 lu. wide. It has a distinct north-north- 
westerly and north-westerly trend along the shores of the Kara Sea ; 
and, althoui'h it is cut through by the Ugrian Strait (Yugorskiy- 
shar), there is no doubt that it is continued in Vaygach Island and 
Novaya-Zemlya. Its dome-shaped summits, which rise- 1000 ft. above 
the tundra (vozaipafi, 1312 ft.), arc completely destitute of trees, 
and its stony crags are separated by broad marshy tundras. 

The Obdorsk or Northern Urals, which begin within a few miles 
of the head of Kara Bay (Konstantinov Kamefi, in 68® 30' N., 
1465 ft.), and extend south-west as- far as the ()4th parallel, form a 
distinct range, stony and craggy, sloping, steeply towards the south- 
east and gently towards the marwies of European Russia. Its 
highest elevations .(^.g. Khard-yues. 3715 ft., and Pa€-ycr, 4650‘ft.) 
"are on the'06tti>*Ud hyth parallels. Sometimes the main chain has 
on the wq^t two or. three secondary cham.s. formed by Bie upheaval 
of aadimeatA:^?^ is towards the southern extremity of 

one of thefle> thitl&jfc^ 'wgheBt peaks of the Urals occur (Sablya, 
5135 ft. 47' H*. ana Toll-poz-iz or Mural-chakhl, 3535 ft. in 

^3*^ 55I. EtetoJlQrfests, chiefly fir, pine and larch, clothe the slopes 
of the miMp^inaaW the narrow valleys ; but, as the less hospitaole 
latitudes asKl .fl^roeDihad| every species except the larch CTadually 
disappears atudrtjli^ uppt^ limit of vegetation (2400 ft. in the ^outh) 
rapidly it’ reaches the very base of .the mountains 

towards the .'Arctic Circle, ami forest vegetation disappears alto- 
gether about 65® N. (67® in the plains of Russia and Siberia),. 

Although usually jeckoned to the Northern Urals, the section 
between 64® ahd'bi® N.’ has again a wholly distinct character^ 
;Here the mam chain^(or. more correctly, the main water-parting) 
of the Urals 3 a sucfJbasion of plateaus stretching m a notth’Westerly 
» direction, and' dimpled with broad, flat, marshy valleys, rising here 
did theta into isolated ^clome -shaped, flattened summits, mostly 
under 3Cjio ^ (Yang-tump, 62® 43'N., 4170 ft.). The whole region, 
except the ik^ntam summits, is densely clothed with coniferous 
forests, bui:h.'|ila|)earing only occasionally in the south, and even 
the Scotch plnCxg|ly in a b^'w valleys. This part of the range Is 
afao uninhabited. > 

The Middle 'Urata* )>etween 61® and 3 S'* 30" N. a»d about 80 m. 
in breadth, are tji« best known, as they contain the richest iron, 
copper and gold nfine* (fiogoslovsk, Gofoblagodatak.and Ekaterin- 
burg Urals). The Denezhibn Kam(\fi m the north (533$ fU) 


the Tara-tash in. the south <3800 it) may 1 m .conaidered as marldiM 
the limits of this section. Here the orographical structure is, stiU 
more complicated. In the north (6Tst to 60th parallel) there is a 
succession of chains with a distinct north-eastern trend ; and it 
still remains an open question whether, for two degmes farther 
south, the whole of the Bogoslovsk Urals (4795 ft. in the Koazha- 
kovski-Kamoii, and from 3CXX) to 4000 ft. in several other summits) 
do not consist of chains having the same direction. South of Kach- 
kanar (2885 ft.), i.e. from the 58th to the 56th parallel, the VreAs 
assume the appearance of broad swellings 1000 to 2000 ft. in bright, 
deeply trenched by ravines. These low and ravine-broken plateaus, 
the higher parts of which can be reached from Russia on a very 
gentle gradient, have been utilized for centuries as the chief highway 
to Siberia. The water-parting between the Russian and Siberian 
rivers is here not more than 1245 it. above sea-level on the great 
Ruaso-Sibenan highway (W. of Ekaterinburg). The eastern slope 
IS steeper, but even there Ekaterinburg is only 435 ft. below the 
water-parting, The valleys have a decidedly south-eastei n direction, 
and such is also the course of the railw^ from Perm to Tynmeft, as 
soon as it reaches the Siberian slope, ihe Middle Urals are densely 
forested. The valleys and lower slopes are covered with a thick 
sheet of rich humus and have become the site of Large and wealthy 
villages. The mines also support a considerable population. 

The Southern Urals (5-5® 30' to 51® N.), instead of being made up 
of three ohams of mountains radiating from Moont Yurma, os was 
formerly supposed, consist of three parallel chains running north- 
east and south-west, and therefore constitute a auite independent 
part of the Ural system. The Urals proper are a low sinuous chain 
extending due south-west and hardly exceeding 2200 to 2800 ft. 
in altitude. They slope gently towards the north-weit and abruptly 
towards the south-east, where several short, low spurs (Ilmei^, 
Irenly) rise in the basins of the Miyas and the Ui. In the west a 
chain, separated from the main range, or Ural-tau, by a longi- 
tudinal valley, accompanies it throughout its entire length. This, 
although pierced by the rivers which rise in the longitudinal valley 
just mentioned (Ai, Upper Byelaya), nevertheless riaes to a much 
greater height than the main, range. Its wild stony crest reaches 
an extreme altitude of 5230 ft. Farther west, another series of 
Chains reach nearly the same altitudes. The gorges by which the 
rivers pierce the Devonian limestones on their way towards the 
lower terraces are most picturesque in the west, where the Urals 
assume an alpine character. The forests are no longet continuous; 
the gentle slopes of the hilly tracts are dotted with woods, mostly 
of deciduous trees, wlnle the hollows contain rich pasture grounds. 
The whole region, formerly the exclusive abode of the Bashkirs, is 
being colonized by Russians. 

Farther south, between the 53rd and sist parallels, the main range 
continues in the same direction, and, except when deeply trenched 
by the rivers, assumes the appearance of a plateau which hardly 
reaches 1500 ft. It is continued farther south-west (towards the 
Volga) under the name of Obshchiy Syrt. 

As a rule, the Urals are not considered to continue south of the 
rent bend of the Ural river, where quite independent ranges of 
ills, or flat swellings, appear {e.g. Dzhaman-tau, Mugodzhar Hills). 
It appears, however, that the Mugodzhar Hills may safely be regarded 
as an actual prolongation of the upheavals which constitute the 
Urals. Tbese consist of diorites and cr5^tallinc slates, and reach 
their maximum in Alryuk (1885 ft.). A range of heights connects 
the Mugodzhar Hills with the Ust-Urt plateau (see Transcaspian 
Rrgion ). 

Geology.-— The Ural Mountains are no more than the western 
edge of a broad belt of folding of which the greater part is buried 
beneath the Tertiary' deposits of western Siberia. Throughout the 
greater portion of the chain a broad strip of granites, diorites, peri- 
dotites, gneisses and other crystalline rocks nses directly from the 
Siberian plain, and is covered towards the west by Silurian, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Permian and Triassic strata, which are thrown into 
numerous folds parallel to the length of the chain and usually rise 
to much greater heights than the crystalline zone. In the north, 
however, folded sedimentary rocks lie to the east as well as to the 
west of the crjrstaHine axis, and between 60® 40' and 46® 50' N. 
Fedorov distinguishes three zones: (i.) the eastern hill region, 
where one finds Mesozoic rocks (Chalk, Juraasic)^ m the north, and 
Devonian limestones, porphyritos and quartz porphyries farthej; 
south ; in this zone most gold placers arc fohna ; (u.) the central 
mountain zone consists of various amphibolitic metamorphic slalea,. 
and also of syenite and gabbro ; granites, gneisses, and occasionally 
serpentines and porphj^tes. are found subordinately ; and (ill.) 
the western hilly zone consists chiefly of Carboniferous and Permo- 
Carboniferous deposits ; Middle and Upper Devoman Um^stoues 
and, occasionally, crystalline' slates are found in a meridional 
ridges. The crystalhue rocks am usually believed \o be of Arcbean 
age. The Carboniferous deposits — coal-bearina ttt the Middle and 
Southern Urals— although appearing at the surface only as a narrow 
strip in th6 west Ural.s. occupy an extensive area, but are concealed 
by the largdy developed Permian deposits,, and that series of 
sediments Which must be considered Intermediate between the 
Carboniferous and the Permian. Thesn 'latter, described as, “ Permo- 
Carbon" by I^ssian and German geologists, am largely developed 
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13th of March 1781. He saw it as a round nebulous disk, slowly 
moving among the stars, and at first supposed it to be a comet, 
and announced it as such to the Royd Society. But a few 
weeks’ observation showed it to be moving in a nearly circular 
orbit at a distance from the sun about nineteen times that of 
the earth. Its planetary character was thus established, and 
Herschel named it the Georgium Sidus in honour of his royal 
patron. This name was long recognized in England, and ** the 
Georgian ” was officially used in the Nautical Almanac up to 
1850. But it was never received with favour on the continent 
of Europe, nor was that of the discoverer, which was proposed 
by Lalande. The name Uranus was proposed by Bode, and 
adopted everywhere outside of England. 

As seen in a telescope of the highest power, Uranus presents 
to the eye the appearance of a disk about four seconds in 
diameter of a faint sea-green tint. No trace of a marking 
can be seen on the surface, and, so far as measures have yet 
been made on it, no deviation of the disk from a circular form 
has been established. Nothing is therefore known as to its 
axial rotation. Although the planet is commonly considered j 
a telescopic one, it is really of the sixth magnitude, and therefore 
faintly visible to the naked eye if one knows precisely where ! 
to look for it. Long before Its discovery it had been observed 
as a fixed star by J. Flamsteed. P. C. Lemonnier also made 
eight observations of it during the opposition of 1768-69, which 
would have revealed its planetary character had he reduced 
and compared them. For other particulars relating to Uranus, 
its spectrum, &c., see Planet. 

Satellites of Uranus.— -In January 1787 Herschel detected 
two satellites of Uranus of which the inner one, now known 
as Titania, had a period of 9 days, the outer, Oberon, of 13^ 
days. He also on other occasions saw what he supposed to 
be two additional satellites, but careful investigation of his 
observations has shown that the supposed objects could not 
have been of this character. But in 1851-52 William Lassell 
at Malta, in conjunction with his assistant A. Marth, observed 
two satellites yet nearer the planet than those of Herschel. 
These are now known as Ariel and Umbriel. Their periodic 
times arc about 2^ and 4 days respectively. Lassell’s telescopes, 
which were reflectors, were superior to others of his time in 
light-power, and these inner satellites were not seen by other 
astronomers for more than twenty years after their discovery. 
Indeed, doubts of their reality sometimes found expression 
until, in 1873, they were observed with the Washington 26-iiich 
telescope, and observations upon them showed their identity 
with the objects discovered by Lassell. The greater difficulty 
in seeing the inner than the outer satellites arises from their 
proximity to the planet. There is no very great difference in 
the actual brightness of the four objects. It is found that 
Umbriel, though less easy to see than Titania, actually exceeds 
it in light. But none of them has been seen except- in a few 
of the most powerful telescopes. The most remarkable feature 
of these bodies is that, instead of the planes of their orbits 
being near that of the ecliptic, they are actually inclined to it 
nearly 90*’. The result is that, as the planet performs its 
orbital revolution, there are two opposite points near which the 
orbits are seen edgewise, and the satellites seem to us to swing 
north and south on each side of the planet. This was the 
case in 1882, and will be the case again in 1924. At the points 
midway between these two, through which the planet passed 
in 1861 and 1903, and will pass again in 1945, the orbits we 
seen almost perpendicularly, so that the apparent orbit, like 
the real one, is nearly circular. 

Orbits of the Satellites of Uranus.So far as has yet been 
determined, the four satellites all revolve in the same plane, the 
position of which, referred to the Earth’s equator and equinox, 

IS— 

R.A. of ascending node, i06®-o5 4-o**oi42o^. 

Inclination of orfo, 75®-28 - o°.ooi3/. 

None of the orbits seems to have a measurable eccentricity. 
The positions of the satellites in the orbits at any time may 
be found from the following elements, where u is the angular 


dtetance from the node upon a plane parallel to that of the 
Earth’s equator, and the motion is that m a Julian year. 


Satellite. 

u at 
Epoch. 

Annual Motion. 

Daily 

Motion. 

Mean 

Dist. 

Ariel 

Umbriel . 
Titania 

Oberon 

22“-6i 
136^-49 
229 ‘93 
i54®‘9o 

579 rev.-f 242®-64 
35a +I95'’'3i 

167 ,, -1-294®* 20 
108 ,, -fi86°-27 

142®-836 

86®.869 

4t®*35i 

26®-739 

I9*'*20 

31*-48 
42 -10 


The epoch force is 1872, January o, Washington mean noon. 
The mean distance is the angle subtended by the radius of thtf 
orbit as seen at the mean distance of Uranus from the Sun 
(log = 1-28310). 

Bibliography. — Details as to Uranus aro found in Chambers's 
Descriptive Astronomy, and all the current treatises on popular 
astronomy. For researches on the spectrum of the planet see 
Sir William Huggins in Proceedinp of the Royal Society, vol. xix., 
(1871); H. C. Vogel, Astrophysical Journal, vol. i. ; and P. Lowell, 
Bulletin of the Lowell Observatory, No. 13. Tables of the motions of 
this planet were published by Alexis Bouvard in 1813, S. Newcomb 
in 1873 {Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, No. 262), Leverrier 
in 1877 {Annales de V observatoire de Pans, Mimoires, tome xiv.), 
and Newcomb again in Astronomical Papers of the American 
Ephemeris, vol. vii. Tables of the four satellites are found in New- 
comb, Uranian and Neptunian Systems (Appendix I. to Washington 
Observations for 1873). Observations arc found in the Bulletins of 
the Lick Observatory and elsewhere. (S. N.) 

URANUS (Heaven), in Greek mythology, the husband of 
Gaea (Earth), and father of Cronus (Saturn) and other deities. 
As such he represents the generative power of the sky, which 
fructifies the earth with the warmth of the sun and the moisture 
of rain. For the legend of his treatment by Cronus and its 
meaning, see Saturn. Uranus and other Greek gods anterior 
to Zeus were probably deities worshipped by earlier barbarous 
inhabitants of the land. 

The Roman Caelus (or Caelum) is simply a translation of 
the Greek Ovpavo^, not the name of a distinct national divinity. 
There is no evidence of the existence of a cult of Caelus, the 
occurrence of the name in dedicatory inscriptions being due 
to Oriental influences, the worship of the sky being closely con- 
nected with that of Mithras. Caelus is sometimes associated 
with Terra, represented in plastic art as an old, bearded man 
holding a robe stretched out over his head in the form of an 
arch. 

See Wissowa, Religion der Romer (1902), p. 304, and his axticle 
in Pauly -Wissowa’s Realencyclopddte, iii. pt. i (1897) : also Steuefing 
in Roschcr's Lexikon der Mythologie and Vit s OnomasHcon 
(suppt. to Forcellini's Lexicon). 

URA^TYUBE, or Ora-tepe, a town of Russian Turkestan, 
in the province of Samarkand, lying 37 m. S.W. of Khojent, 
on^ road from Ferghana to Jizak across the Zarafshan range. 
Po^ (1900) 22,088, chiefly Uzbegs. It is surrounded by a 
wall and has a citadel. The inhabitants carry on trade in 
horses and camel-wool cloth, and manufacture cottons, boots 
and shoes, oil, and camel’s-hair shawls. Ura 4 yube is sup- 
posed to have been founded by Cyrus under the name of Cyro- 
pol, and was taken in 329 b.c, by Alexander the Great of 
Macedon. Later it was the capital of an independent state, 
though often held by either Bokhara or Kokand. The Russians 
took it in 1866. 

URBAN (Urbanus), the name of eight popes. 

St Urban, first pope of that name, was bishop of Rome 
from 222 to 230. He had been preceded by Calixtus, and was 
followed by Pontianus. 

Urban II. (Odo or Otho or Eudes de Lagary), pope from 
the i2th of March 1088 to the 29th of July 1099, was bom 
of knightly rank at Lagary (or Lagery or Lagny), near Reims, 
He studied for the church, became archdeacon of Auxerre, 
and later joined the congregation of Cluny. Displaying great 
ability as reformer and theologian, he was chosen subprior 
of the celebrated monastery. He was created cardinal-bishop 
of Ostia in 1078 by Gregory VIL, to whom he displayed such 
loyalty, especially as papal legate in Germany (1084), that 
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ke WHS imprisoned for a time by Henry IV* Hie waB-deugnaited | 
by Gregory as one of four men most worthy to succe^ him, 
and, after a vacancy of more than five months following the 
decease of Victor III.;, he wae elected pope on the 12th of March 
1088 by forty cardinals, bishops, and abbots assembled at Tcr- 
racina, together with representatives of the Romans and of 
Countess Matilda. He frankly took up the policy of Gr^ry 
VII., but, while pursuing it with equal determination, showed 
greater flexibility and diplomatic skdl. Throughout the major 
part of his pontificate he had to reckon with the presence of the 
powerful antipope Clement III. (Guibert of Ravenna) in Rome ; 
but a series of well-attended synods at Rome, Amalfi, Benevento 
and Troia, supported him in renewed declarations against 
simony, lay investiture, and clerical marriages, and in a policy 
of continued opposition to Henry IV. He maintained an 
alliance with the Norman Duke Roger, Robert Guiscard’s son 
and successor, and united the German with the Italian op- 
position to the em,pcrQr by promoting the marriage of the 
Countess Matilda with young Well of Bavaria, He aided 
Prince Conrad in his rebellion against his father and crowned 
him king of the Romans at Milan in 1093, and likewise en- 
couraged the Empress Praxedis in her charges against 
husband. By excommunicating Philip I. of France for matri- 
monial infidelity in 1095, Urban opened a struggle which was 
not terminated until after his death. Invited to Tu.scany by 
tlic Countess Matilda, he convoked a council at Piacenza in 
March 1095, attended by so vast a number of prelates and 
laymen that its sessions were held in the open air, and addressed 
by ambassadors of Alexis, the Byzantine emperor, who sought 
aid against the Mussulmans. Urban crossed the Alps in the 
summer, and remained over a year in France and Burgundy, 
being everywhere reverently received. He held a largely 
attended council at Clermont in November 1095, where the 
preaching of the First Crusade marked the most prominent 
feature of Urban’s pontificate. Thenceforth until his death 
he was actively engaged in exhorting to war against the infidels. 
Crusaders on their way through Italy drove the antipope 
Gement III. finally from Rome in 1097, established Urban 
firmly in the papal see. With a view to facilitating the crusade, 
a council was held at Bari in October 1098, at whidh religious 
differences were debated and the exiled Anselm of Canterbory 
combated the Eastern view of the Procession of the Holy Ghost. 
Urban died suddenly at Rome on the 29th of July 1099, fourteen 
days after the capture of Jerusalem, but before the tidings of 
that tevent had reached Italy. His successor was Paschal II. 

It is well established that Urban preached the sermon at 
Clermont which gave the impetus to the crusades. The sermon 
was written out by Bishop Baudry, who heard it, and is to be 
found in full in J: M. Watterich, Pantij. Roman. Vitae. LdOters 
of Urban are published in J. P. Mignc, Patrol. Lot., vol. 151. * 

See J. Langen* Ge^chichte dtr rdmischen Kirchc von Vregor VI L 
his innoepne JIJ . (Bonn, i'693) ; F. Gregorovins, Rcme in the Middle 
Ages, vol 4, traiJt G. W. Hamilton (Loudon, 1900-2) ; 

K. 1 . v(m €^nc*lw»gesch%Ghte, vol .5 (and ed„ 4^73-90); 

lafIc-WatlS&Siach, RetgestUpontif. Roman, vol. i (1885-88) ; H. H. 
Mflman, History iift. Latin CnrisHunity, vol. 3 fLondon, 1899) ; M. F. 
Stern, Zur des Papstes Urbans II. (BcrKn, 1883); A, 

de ^pi^'ff*oyen age- -Urbain II. (Paris, 1862) ; W, 

Norden, *iiid Bvzant (I 3 erlin, 1903); GigaBki, “Die 

Stellhng d^Pabstes JUrbans 11 . zu den Sacramentshandlungen ^er 
Simonisten. Sphismatiker und Haretiker," m the TiXbinger ibeoL 
Qnartalschrift (1897). 

Urban III. (Uberto Crivelli), pope from the 25.th of November 
, jii85 to the 20th ofi^ctober 1 187, was a Milanese, and had been 
f a^e cardinal-priest of St Lorenzo in Damaso and archbishop 
^Milan by Lucius Ill^’whom he succeeded. His family had 
suffered greatly at the hands of Frederick L, and he now took 
up vigorously^ his predecessor’s quarrels with the emperor, 
including* the Utandmg dispute about the territories of the 
■Countess Mat,ildau,- His opposition to the pretensions of the 
Roman senajpt to gavern the Papal States, moreover, com- 
pellet him itenain , in exile through his pontificate: He 
suspended |.he piitriarch of Aquileia for crowning the mperor’s 


son, Henry^ king of Italy (January 1186), in violation of hk 
own rights as archbishop of Milan ; and only the entreaties 
of the citizens of Verona, where he was stoppirtg, prevented him 
from excommunicatu^ Frederick. In 1187 he exhorted the 
Christian kings to renewed endeavours in the Holy Land, and 
the fall of Jerusalem on the 2nd of October is said to have 
caused his death. He died at Ferrara and was succeeded by 
Gregory VIII. HLs letters are in J. P. Mjgne, Patrdfl. LaU, vol. 

>2. 

See J. Langen, Geachichie der remi’sehen Kirche von Gregor VJI. 
bis Innocent III. (Bonn, 1893) ; Jaff^-Wattenhach, Regesta ponHl. 
Roman. (1885-88) ; F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, vol. 4, 
trans. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, 1896) ; P. Scheffer- 
Boichorst, Friedrichs I. letzter Sireit mit der Curie (Berlin, 1866) : 
W. Meyer. “ Zum Streibe Kaiier Friedrichs L mit Bapst Urban III.,' 
in Forschtmgen zur deuischen Geschdehte, vol. 19 (1879). 

Urban IV. (Jacques Paiital6on), pope from the 29th of 
August 1261 to the 2nd of October i:2'64, was the son of a shoe- 
maker of Troyes. Having received a monastic education, he 
became archdeacon of Liege and papal legate of Innocent IV. 
to Poland and Prussia ; he was consecrated bishop of Verdun 
in 1253^ and two years later was translated to the patriarchate 
of Jerusalem. While on a trip to Italy to explain at court a 
quarrel with the Haspitallers he was elected to succeed Alex- 
ander IV., after a three months’ vacancy in the Holy See. He 
never visited Rome, but lived most of his pontificate at Orvieto. 
He favoured his own countrymen, and under him began that 
preponderance of the French in the curia which later lad to the 
papal residence at Avignon, and indirectly to the Great Schism. 
He endeavoured without success to stir up Louis IX. of France 
to undertake a new crusade. In 1264 he instituted the festival 
of .Corpus Christi. His chief domestic problems arose out of 
the competing claims for the crown of the Two Sicilies. He 
favoured Charles of Anjou, and declared in June 1263 that the 
papid grant of the kingdom to Edmund, son of Henry III. of 
England, had expirj^ because of the latter’s inability to oust 
the usurper Manfred. Urban died before the arrival of Charles 
of Anjou, and was succeeded by Clement IV. 

The registers of Urban IV. have been published by L. Dorez and 

L Guiraud in the Biblioth%qu>e des iccHes fremi^atses itAih^nes e( de 
me (Paris, 1892). 

Sec 1 \ Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, vol. 5, trans. by 
Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, 1900-2) • H. H. Milman. Latin 
Christianity, vol. 6 (London, 1899) ; K. Hampe, “Urban IV. und 
\ Manfred " in AhhandtuMen znr mtUieren u. weueren Gesekichte (Heidel- 
berg, 1905) ,; Sievert. “Dbj Vorlebcn Papst Urbans IV." in Ditf rdm- 
i^che Quartahehrift (1898) ; A. Potthast, Regesta pontif. Roman. 
(l^rlin, 1875). 

Urban V. (Guillaume Grimoard or Grimaud de Beauvoir), 
pop^ from the 28th of October 1362 to the 19th of December 
1370, was born in 1.309 near Lozto in Languedoc, and entered 
the Benedictine priory of Chiriac. After receiving orders he 
becarrie successively professor of canon law at Avignon and 
Montplellier, vicar-general of the dioceses erf Clermont and Uz^, 
abbot hi St Germain d’Auxerre;, abbot of St Victor at Marseilles, 
administrator of the bishopric of Avignon, arwi papal legate to 
Naples. He was returning from his mission to Italy when news 
reached him at Corneto that he had been chosen to succeed 
Innocent. VI. He announced his acceptance from Marseilles, 
and was consecrated at Avignon on the 6th of November 1362. 
Urban witnessed the completion of the work of tranquillizing 
Italy und^ the able Cardinal Albomoz, and in 1364, in the 
interests oT peace, made heavy concessions to Bernabo Visconti. 
Moved by V«ter of Lusignan, king of Cyprus, and by the cele- 
brated Carmelite Peter Thpmas,.who had come to Avignon in 
February 1^3, the pope proclaimed another crusade, which 
found some pcho in France and resulted in the temporary occu- 
pation of Alexandria (1365). Urban, yielding to the entreaties 
of the EmpeVor Charles IV. and of Petrarch, left Avignon on the 
30th of April! 1367, despite the opposition of the French cardinals, 
and made h is entry into Rome on the l6l:h of October. The 
following ye& he was visited by Charles IV., and crowned the 
Empress EUpabeth (ist of November) ; and in 1369 he received 
the Greek^peror, John Palaeologus, who renounced the 
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%nit for whom the pope was unahle to secuM aesutance. 
Vtban sanctioned the order off Jesoates and loaittted the 
medicnd school at Montpellier. On account of the poor repair 
olf Rome^ the restlessnefss of the Romans and the disoomtent of 
•the French "Candinals in Italy, he aft length announcsed his in- 
tention of returning to France, avowedly to settle trouble 
hetwoen France and England. He took ship at Coroeto on 
Ihe 5th of September 1370, and, arriving at Avignon on the 
24'th of the saime month, died on the 19th of December. Urban 
was serious and humble, opposed to all nepotism, simony, and 
secular pomp. He was himself of blameless moiaulaty and 
'reformed many abuses in the curia. He was honoured as a 
'saint iminediatel'y after bis death, and beatified by Pius IX. in 
1870. Urban’s successor was Gregory XI. 

See H. T. Tomaseth, “Die Register u. Secretarc Urbans V. u. 
Gregors Xl. ” in Mitttihmgen des I'nshtuts fiif oskrmohische Ge- 
schichtsforschung (11898) ; lialuzius, Viiae Pap. Avtmian., vOl. 1 
(Paris, 1693); L. Pastor, Htstory cf the Popes, vol. i, trans. by 
F. 1 . Antrobus (London, 1899) ; F. Gregorovius, Rome tn the Middle 
Ages, vol. 6, trans. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, 1900-2) • 
J. P. Kirscih, Die ‘RUckkekr der Pdpste Urban V. u. Gregor XT. von 
Avignon nach Rom (Paderborn, 1898) ; J. H. Alban^s, Actes ancims 
concernant le hienheureux Urbain V. (Paris, 1897) J j- B. Magnan, 
Histoire d'Urbain V. (2nd ed., Paris. 1803) ; H. j. Wurm, Cardinal 
Albornoz (Paderborn, 1892); H. H. Milman, Latin Christianity, 
vol. 7 (London, 189b) ; J, B. Christophe, Histoire de la papauti 
pendant h XI P""' sticle, vol. 2 (Paris, 1853). 

Urban VL (Bartolommeo Prignano), pope from the Sth of 
April 1378 to the 15th of October 3389, was born at Naples in 
1318. He was made bishop of Acerenza in 1364, and in 1377 
was translated to the archiepiscopal see of Bari and placed in 
charge of the papal chancery. On the death of Gregory XI., 
who had finally returned to Rome from Avignon, he was elected 
pope in a conclave held under circumstances of great excite- 
ment, owing to popular apprehension of an intention of the. 
French cardinals to elect a French pope and again abandon 
Rome. The populace broke into the hall after the electron had 
been made and dispersed the cardinals, but the latter returned 
and confirmed their action on the following day. Urban VI. 
turned his attention at once to the reformation of the higher 
■clergy, and, in spite of the warnings of Catherine df Siena, so 
angered the cardinals by his harsh and ill-tempered measures 
that they assembled at Anagni in July 1578, and revoked his 
election, in which they declared they had acted under fear of 
violence. On the 20th of September they elected at Fondi the 
Cardinal Robert of Geneva, who called himself Clement VII. 
and took up his residence at Avignon. Urban, on the other 
Iiand, remained at Rome, where he appointed twenty-six new 
cardinals and excommunicated Clement and his adherents. 
Thus began the (jieat Schism which divided the Western 
Church for about fifty years. Urban deposed Joanna of Naples 
(21st of April 1380) for adhering to France and Savoy in sup- 
port of the antipope, and gave her kingdom to Charles of 
burazzo. Charles was crowned at Rome on the ist of June 
1381, but three years later quarrelled with the pope and shut 
him up in Nocera. Urban succeeded in escaping to Genoa, 
where he put several of his cardinals to death for suspected 
disloyalty. On the death of Charles he set out with an army 
apparently to seize Naples for his nephew if not for himsdf. 
To raise funds he proclaimed, by bull of the nth of April 1389, 
a jubilee for every thirty-three years, but before the celebration 
could be held he died of injuries caused by a fall from his mdle. 
Urban was frugal and never practised simony, but harshness, 
lack of tact, and fondness for unworthy nephews disgraced his 
pontificate. He was succeeded by Boniface IX. 

The chief sources for the life of Urban VI. are in Baluzius, Viiae 
Pap. Avenion. (Paris, i(>93) ; Theoderici de Nyem De schismate 
Libri ires, ed. hf G. Erler (Leipdg, rSgo) ; Sauerlande, “ Acten- 
Btficke zur Gesch. des Papst£*s Urban VI.,” in Hist. Jahrhuoh der 
Gorres’GeseUsohaft, ^liv. (1893) ; “ Acta Urbani VI. et Bonifatii 
IX.,” ed. C. Krofta, in Monumenta vaticana res gestas Bohemicas 
iUusirantia .(Prague, 1005) ! Der Liber Cancellariae Apostolicae vom 
Jahre rjSo, ed. 'by G. Erler (Leipzig, 1888) ; // TraHaPo di S. Vincenzo 
Ferrer tniorno al grande schisma d'Oecidente, ed. by A. SorbeUi 
(Bologna, 1906). 


Sm L. Fwtoc. Jiishry Petpes, vol x, tra»s. by F, L Anttobus 
(iAodOA, M. Soudion; D%e Papsimmkbm m der Ze»t dn 

froseen Scidmas, vol. x (BnuttwiCk. x^) ; N. Valois, La France 
ei U grand echimm d'Oemdent (Paris, t896>-f902) ; M. Greigbtaia 
of ih$ Papacy, vol. x (London^ 1899) ; F. Grogorovia#^ 
Rome in> tht Middle Agm, mlL 6, tram, by Mrs G. W. Hamilton 
^ndbn. ; R. jnhr, ” Die WaiU Urbans VX.” in BaUiseke 

Beitfdge rur ^sckkhBifoeechung (1892) ; X. Lindner, ” Papst 
Uftfaati VI.,"' in Zeitschripi /dr Ktrehengtechkehle, iii, 1(1-879) ; W. St C. 
Baddeley, Chmdee lit. 0/ Naples and Vrkm VI. (x8^ ; J. B. 
CJaristoime, Misiom de ila paponii pendant le XI emde, vol. 3 
(Paria, 1853). (C. H. 

Uboasi VII. i(Gii>fvanBm Battista Castagna), soocesBor of 
Sixtus V,, was ibam m ithe 4tk of Aiagust 1521. He became 
governor of BoXogim, archbikiop of Rossano, and was long 
nuncio to Spain. Gregory XIII. made him a cardinal, 1583 ; 
and in 1590 he was elected pope by the Spanish faction, but 
died twelve days later, on 27th of September 1590, and 
was :succcoded by Gregory XIV. 

Sec CiaeoniuB, Vitae et res gestae stmmonm Pontiff. Ram. f Rome, 
i6oq[-2) ; Cicarella, continuator of Platina, De viUs Pontiff. Horn, 
(berth contemporary ; the latter prolix and tedious) j Arrigho, 
Vita Urbani VII. (Bologna, 16x4) ; and Ranke, Popes (Eng. trans., 
Austin), ii. 227. 

Urban VIII. (Maffeo Barberini), pope from 1623 to 1644, 
was born in 1568, of a wealthy Florentine family. He early 
•entered the prelacy, became prefect of Spoleto, twice nuncio to 
France, cardinal (1606), and finally, on the 6th of August 1623, 
succeeded Gregory XV. as pope. Urban was vain, seH-wiUed 
and extremely conscious of his position ; he accepted the papacy 
chiefly as a temporal principality, and made it his first care to 
provide for its defence and to render it fomiidable. He built 
Castelfranco on the northern frontier ; fortified the port of 
Civita Vecchia ; and strengthened the Castel Sant’ ApgelOj, 
equipping it with cannon made from the bronze of the Pantheon, 
an act of vandalism which the Romans punished by the epigram, 
“ Quod non tecerunt barbari, fecerunt Barberini.” He also 
established an arsenal and a factory of airms. But all this 
provision was to no purpose. The only territory gained duripg 
Urban’s pontificate, the duchy of Urbino, the last addition to 
the papal states, was acquired by reversion (1631) ; and in his 
one war, with the duke of Parma, for the district of (l'astro,he met 
defeat and humiliation ,(1644). The Thirty Years’ War Urban 
professed to regard os waged for political, not for religious, ends. 
Me therefore took counsel merely with his interest as a temporal 
prince, threw -in his lot with France, supported the duke of 
Nevers in the Man uan Succession, and, under stress of fear 
of Habsbu^g supremacy, suffered himself to be drawn into 
closer relations with the Protestants than beseemed his o&fx, 
and incurred the reproach of rejoicing in the victories of heretics. 
Later, in keeping with his position, he opposed all ooncsssions 
ta the Protestants ; but still showed himsdf so vacillating that 
the papacy ceased to be regarded as a serious political factor, and 
was entirely ignored in the final settlement of Westphalia, 1648. 

Urban was the last pope to practise nepotism on a grand scale. 
He failed to found a princely house ; but he enriched his family 
to an extent that astonished even the Romans. Urban bore a 
hand in the condemnation of Galileo. He acknowledged the 
genius of the astronomer, and had not approved of the action 
of the Inquisition m 1616 ; but subsequently, believing himself 
to have been caricatured in the Dialogo, he permitted the 
Inquisition to have its way and to compel an abjuration (1633). 
Urban also denounced the doctrines of Jansen, 1644 (sec 
Jansenism), He promulgated the famous bull In Coena 
Domini in its final form, 1627 ; published the latest revision 
of the Breviary, 1631 ; founded the College of tlae Propaganda 
for the education of missionaries, 1627 ; and accorded the title 
of “ eminence ” to the cardinals, 1630. Urban did much to 
embelliBh the city. Conspicuous among his works are the 
Barberini Palace, the College of the Propaganda, the Fountain 
of the Triton, and the baldachin of St Peter’s. His hymns 
and poems, which have frequently been published, are evidence 
of -his literary taste and ^ability. Urban died on the 29th of 
July *644, and was succeeded by Innocent X, 
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For contamporary accounts of Urban see: Tommasucci, in 
Platina. De viHs Pontiff. Rom. ; Oldoin, conlinuator of Ciaconius, 
Vitae et res gestae summoram Pontiff. Rom. ; and Simonm, Gesia 
Urbani (Antwerp, 16^7). A rich collection of materials was made 
by Andrea Niccoktti, Della vita di Papa Urbano VIII. e storia 
del suo'pontificato, never published, but extensively used by Ranke 
and others See also Ranke, Popes (Eng. trans., Austin), ii; _552 
aeq., iii. i seq., 21 seq, ; v. Reumont, Gesch. der Siadt Rom, iii. 2, 
611 seq., 702 seq.; Santa Pieralisa, Urbano VIII. e Galileo Galilei 
(Rome, I « 75) ; Gregorovius, Urban VIII. im Wtderspruch zu Spanien 
u. dem Kaiser (Stuttgart, 1879) ; and Weech, Urban VIII. (London, 
1905). .(T. F. C.) 

URBANAt a city and the county-seat of Champaign county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., about 47 m. W. by N. cf Columbus. Pop. (1890) 
6510; (1900) 6808 (796 being negroes and 405 foreign-bornV. 
(iqio) 7739. Urbana is servtid by the Erie, the l^tsbur . 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St Louis railways, and by the Ohio Electric inter- 
urban line. It has a public library (1890) and a county children’s 
home (1892), and is the seat of Urbana University (co-educa- 
tional), founded in 1850 under the auspices of the New Church. 
The city is situated in a fertile farming region. Its manu- 
factures include furniture, telephones, woollen goods, paper, 
foundry and machine-shop products, &c. Urbana was laid out 
in 1805 by Colonel William Ward, of Greenbriar, Va., who 
owned the land included in the original survey and gave many 
lots to the county on condition that the proceeds from their 
sale should be used for public improvements ; it was incor- 
porated as a village in 1816 and was chartered as a city in 1867. 
Colonel Ward was the grandfather of the sculptor J. Q. A. 
Ward, who was born here and here first pursued, unaided, 
his study of art. Urbana was also the home for several years 
(after 1802), and is the burial place, of Simon Kenton, the 
famous pioneer and Indian fighter. 

URBINO (anc, IJrvinum M ataurense), el cxiymd archiepiscopal 
see of the Marches, Italy, in the province of Pesaro and Urbino, 
19 m. direct S.W. of Pesaro and 50 m. by railN. byW.of Fabriano, 
a junction on the line from Ancona to Rome. Pop. (1901) 6809 
(town), 18,244 (commune). It is picturesquely situated on an 
abrupt hill 1480 ft. above sea-level ; its streets are narrow and 
crooked, and the town has a medieval aspect. It is dominated 
by the ducal palace erected by Luciano da Laurana, a Dalmatian 
architect, in 1460-82, for Federigo Montefeltro, and regarded 
by the contemporaries of the founder as the ideal of a princely 
residence. The sculptured doorways, chimneys and friezes of 
the interior are especially fine. Some are by Domenico Fvossclli 
of Florence, others by Ambrogio d’Antonio da Milano. The 
rich and beautifully executed intarsia work may be due to Baccio 
Pontelli. The massive irregularity of the exterior is due to the 
unevenness of the site. The decoration of the exterior was never 
completed; but the arcaded courtyard is the finest of the 
Renaissance, except perhaps that of the Cancelleria at Rdme 
(Burckhardt).^ The, j^Iace is now partly used for government 
purposes, <iivi contains the municipal archives, a collection 
of ancient inscfiJtionf/'Jormed. by the epigraphisi: Raffaele 
Fabret^i (jpiany of*tKem from Rome), a gallery of sculpture of 
various periods a picture gallery. This last contains a 
small but' ih^f resting, .collection of pictures, including works 
by Paolo Uccfillo^ Giovanni Santi, Justus of Ghent, Timoteo 
della*Vitc, 15th-century artists, also a “ Resurrection ” 

by Titian ^a-late wbi'k). The picture of the “Last Supper” 
by lustus is specially valuable from its containing fine portraits 
of the MontefeltiiD family and members of the ducal court. 
The cathedral, a building of no special interest, stands in the 
. j^e^t piazza close ^ the ducal palace. It was erected in 1801 
afljer the collapse of the former structure. In the sacristy 
there is a very beautiful i^iiniature-like painting of the “Scourging 
of Christ,” by Piero della Francesca, and other pictures by later 
artists. In the (irypf there is a fine pietii in marble by Giovanni 
da Bologna. Opposite the palace is the church of S. Domenico, 
a Gothic building with a good early Renaissance portal and a 
relief in the lunette by Luca della Robbia (1449). The interior 
was spoilt in the 1 7th. century. S. Francesco has a fine 14th- 
century loggia and campanile, and a handsome portal of a 


chapel in the interior by Constantino Trappola (15th century). 
S. Bernardino, outside the town, is a plain early Renaissance 
structure. On the walls of the chapel of the gild or con- 
fraternity of San Giovanni Battista are some valuable early 
frescoes, painted by Lorenzo and Giacomo Salimbene da San 
Severino in 1416. In the church of S. Spirito are two paintings 
by Luca Signorelli, the “ Crucifixion ” and the “ Day of Pen- 
tecost,” originally intended for a processional banner. The 
modest house where Raphael was born and spent his boyhood 
is preserved. It is now the property of a society of artists. Its 
rooms form a museum of engravings and other records of 
Raphael’s works, together with a picture of the Madonna by 
his father, Giovanni Santi, formerly thought to be by Raphael 
himself. A monument was erected to him in the piazza in 1897. 
The theatre, decorated by Girolamo Genga, is one of the earliest 
I in Italy; in it was performed the first Italian comedy, the 
Calandria of Cardinal Bibbiena, the friend of Leo X. and 
Raphael. The magnificent library formed by the Montefeltro 
and Della Rovere dukes was removed to Rome, and incorporated 
in the Vatican library (but with a separate numbering) in 1657. 
There is a free university founded in 1564 which has two faculties 
(with 163 students in 1902-03), and also a technical school. The 
town has manufactures of silk, majolica and bricks. 

The ancient town of IJrvinum Mataurense (taking its name 
from the river Mataurus or Metaurus) is mentioned a few times 
in classical literature, and many inscriptions relating to it 
exist. The course of its walls can still be traced. It was an 
important place in the Gothic wars, and is frequently mentioned 
by Procopius. At the end of the T2th or beginning of the 13th 
century it came into the possession of the family of Monte- 
feltro. Of this by far the most important member was Federigo 
da Montefeltro, lord of Urbino from 1444 1482, one of the 

most successful condottieri chiefs of his time, and not only a 
man of great military ;ind political ability, but alsoan enthusiastic 
patron of art and literature, on which he lavished immense 
sums of money. Federigo much strengthened his position, 
first by his own marriage with Battista, one of the powerful 
Sforza family, and secondly by marrying his daughter to 
Giovanni della Rovere, the favourite nephew of Pope Sixtus IV., 
who in return conferred upon Federigo the title of duke. 
Federigo’s only son Guidubaldo, who succeeded his father, 
married in 1489 the gifted Elizabeth Gonzaga, of the ruling 
family in Mantua. In 1497 he was expelled from Urbino by 
Caesar Borgia, son of Alexander VI., but regained his dukedom 
in 1503, after Caesar’s death. Guidubaldo was the last duke 
of the Montefeltro line ; at his death in 1508 he bequeathed his 
coronet to Francesco Maria della Rovere, nephew of Julius II., 
and for about a century Urbino was ruled by its second dynasty 
of the Della Rovere family. In 1626 the last descendant of 
Francesco, called Francesco Maria II., when old and childless 
abdicated in favour of Pope Urban VIII., after which time 
Urbino, with its subject towns of Pesaro, Fano, Fossombrone, 
Gubbio, Castel Durante, Cagli and about 300 small villages, 
became part of the papal states until the suppression of the 
temporal power in 1870. 

During the reigns of Federigo and Guidubaldo, Urbino was one 
of the foremost centres of activity in art and literature in Italy. 
The palace erected by Federigo has already been mentioned. 
It was at his court that Piero della Francesca wrote his celebrated 
work on the science of perspective, Francesco di Giorgio Martini 
his Trattato cP architeitura (published by Saluzzo, Turin, 1841), 
and Giovanni Santi his poetical account of the chief artists 
of his time. The refined magnificence of Guidubaldo’s court 
is eloquently described by Baldassarc Castiglione (^.v.) in 
his Cortegiano. When Henry VII. of England conferred the 
order of the Garter on Guidubaldo, Castiglione was sent to 
England with a letter of thanks and with the small picture, 
now in the Louvre, of “ St George and the Dragon,” painted by 
Raphael in 1 504, as a present fo the English king. This painting 
was among Charles I.’s collection which was sold by order of 
the Commonwealth in 1649. 

Throughout the whole of the i6th century the state of Urbino 
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was one of the chief centres for the production of majolica, 
especially the towns of Gubbio and Castel Durante. Most of the 
finest pieces of Urbino ware were made specially for the dukes, 
who covered their sideboards with the rich storied piatti di pompa. 
Among the distinguished names which have been associated with 
Urbino are those of the Ferrarese painter and friend ot Raphael, 
Timoteo della Vite, who spent most of his life there, and 
Bramante, the greatest architect of his age. The Milanese 
sculptor, Ambrogio, who worked so much for Federigo, married 
a lady of Urbino, and was the progenitor of the Baroccio family, 
among whom were many able mathematicians and painters. 
Federigo Baroccio, Ambrogio’s grandson, was a very popular 
painter, some of whose works still exist in the cathedral and 
elsewhere in Urbino. This city was also the birthplace of Pope 
Clement XL, of several cardinals of the Alban family, and of 
Bernardino Baldi, Fabretti, and other able scholars. An 
interesting view of Urbino, in the first half of the i6th century, 
occurs among the pen drawings in the MSS. Arte del vasajo, 
by the potter Piccolpasso, now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 

St’L' also E. Calziiii, Urbino e i auoi monumcnti (1897) ; G. Lip- 
parini, Urbino (Bergamo, 1903). 

URBS SALVIA (mod. Urhisaglia), an ancient town of Picenum, 
Italy, about 8 m. S. of the modern Maccrata, and jo m. S. of 
Ricina. It was the meeting-point of several ancient roads; 
the road leading south irom Ancona through Ricina and Falerio 
to Asculum was crossed here at right angles by that from 
Fanum to Tolentinum, Septempeda (S. Severino) and Nuceria 
C'amellaria, while another led north-east from Urbs Salvia to 
Pausulae and the coast at Potentia (near mod. Porto Rccanati). 
It seems to have been also called Pollentia. The date of its 
foundation is unknown, but it liecame a colony in the time of 
Trajan, and its importance seems to begin from this period. 
It was utterly destroyed by Alaric, and both Procopius {B,G. 
ii. ifi, 17) and Dante {Paradiso, xvi. 7,^) speak of its desolation. 
The arvV is occupied by the modern village ; below it consider- 
able remains of the city walls and of the buildings within 
them, alike of brickwork of the imperial period, are preserved 
- - an amphitheiitre 328 x 249 ft., with an arena 190 x 112 ft., a 
theatre, baths, tombs, ^!:c. A subterranean aqueduct and a 
number of inscriptions have been found on the site. Close by 
is a little chapel with paintings of the early i6th century. The 
Romanesque abbey church of the Fiastra, about 3 m. to the 
north, is noticeable. The territory of Urbs Salvia probably 
extended as far as the old Romanesque church of S. Maria di 
Rambona, 8 m. to the north-west, 

URDU, the name of that variety of llindostani which borrows 
a great part of its vocabulary from Persia and Arabic, as con- 
trasted with “ Hindi,” the variety which eschews such words, 
but borrows from Sanskrit instead. It is spoken by Mussulmans 
and those Hindus who have come under Mussulman influences, 
and has a considerable literature. See Hindostani and II in- 
DOSTANi Literature. 

UREA, or Carbamide, C0(NH.,)2, the amide of carbonic 
acid, discovered in 1773 by H. M. v. Kouelle, is found in the 
urine of mammalia, birds and some reptiles ; human urine 
contains approximately 2 3 %, a grown man producing about 
30 grammes daily. It is also a constituent of the blood, of 
milk, and other animal fluids. Its synthesis in 1828 by 
F. Wohler (Pogg. Ann., 1828, 12, p. 253) is of theoretical 
importance, since it was the first organic compound obtained 
from inorganic materials. Wohler oxidized potassium ferro- 
cyanide to potassium cyanate by fusing it with lead or 
manganese dioxide, converted this cyanate into ammonium 
cyanate by adding ammonium sulphate, and this on evapora- 
tion gives urea, thus : — 

K4Fe(NC),,-*KCNO-NII„CNO->CO(NH,).,. 

It may also be prepared by the action of ammonia on carbonyl 
chloride, diethyl carbonate, chlorcarbonic ester or urethane ; 
by heating ammonium carbamate in a scaled tube to 130-140° 
C. ; by oxidizing potassium cyanide in acid solution with 


potassium permanganate (E. Baudrimant, Jahresb., 1880, 
P- 393 ) ) by the action of 50 % sulphuric acid on cyanamide : 
CN-NH.2 -hHoO = CO(N1I._,).2 ; by the action of mercuric oxide 
on oxamide (A. Williamson): (CONHo)2 + HgO = CO(NH^).)-l- 
Hg-l-CO.j ; by decomposing potassium cyanide with a dilute 
solution of sodium hypochlorite, followed by adding ammonium 
sulphate (A. Reychler, Bull. Soc. Chm., 1893 [3], 9, p. 427) ; 
and by oxidation of uric acid. It may be obtained from urine 
by evaporating to dryness on the water bath, taking up the 
residue in absolute alcohol and evaporating the alcoholic solution 
to dryness again. The residue is then dissolved in water, 
decolorized by animal charcoal and saturated at 50° C. with 
oxalic acid. The urea oxalate is recrystallized and decolorized 
and finally decomposed by calcium carbonate (]. J. Berzelius, 
Pogg. Ann., 1830, 18, p. 84). As an alternative method, 
A. N. E. Millon {Ann. chtm. phys. [2], 8, p. 235) concentrates 
the urine and precipitates the urea by nitric acid. The pre- 
cipitate is dissolved in boiling water, decolorized by potassium 
permanganate and decomposed by barium carbonate. The 
solution is then evaporated to dryness and extracted by alcohol. 

Urea crystallizes in long needles or prisms which melt at 
132° C. and sublime when heated in vacuo. It is readily 
soluble in water and in alcohol, but is in.soluble in chloroform 
and ether. When heated above its melting-point, it yields 
ammonia, cyanuric acid, biuret and ammelide. On warming 
with sodium, it yields cyanamide. Dry chlorine gas passed into 
melted urea decomposes it with formation of cyanuric acid and 
ammonium chloride, nitrogen and ammonia being simultaneously 
liberated. Alkaline hypobromites or hypochlorites or nitrous 
acid decompose urea into carbon dioxide and nitrogen. It is 
also decomposed by warm aqueous solutions of caustic alkalis, 
with evolution of ammonia and carbon dioxide. When heated 
with alcohol in .sealed tubes, it yields carbamic esters ; with 
alcohol and carbon bisulphide at 100° C., carbon dioxide is 
liberated and ammonium sulphocyanide is formed. Acid 
potassium permanganate oxidizes it to carbon dioxide and 
nitrogen. It acts as a monacid base. 

Urea may b(‘ rerognized by its cr\^stallinc oxalate and nitrate, 
which are produced on adding oxalic and nitric acids to concen- 
trated solutions of the base ; by the white precipitate formed on 
adding mercuric nitrate to the neutral aqueous solutions of urea; 
and by the so-called " biuret" reaction In this reaction un'a is 
heated in a dry tube until it gives ulf ammonia freely; the residue 
is dissolved in water, made alkaline with caustic soda, and a drop of 
co])])ei sulphate solution is added, when a fine violet-red coloration 
is produced Several methods are employed for the quantitative 
estimation of urea. R. Bunsen {Ann , i8.|8, j). H75) heated 

urea with an ammoniacal solution of barium chloride to 220° C., 
and converted the barium carbonate formed into barium sulphate, 
which is then weighed (see also K. Pfliiger and K. Bohland, Zp>i. 
f. anal Chem., i88(). 25, p 599; K. A. H Mbrner, ibid , 1891, 
p. 389). Among the volumetric methods usv‘d, the one most 
coillimonly employed is that of W. Knop (ibid., 1870, 9, p. 229), 
ill which the urea is decomposed by an alkaline hypobromitc and 
the evolved nitrogen is measured (see A. H. Allen, Commercial 
Orf>anic Analysis). J v. Liebig {Ann., 1853, 85, p. 289) precipitates 
dilute solutions of urea with a dilute standard solution of mei curie 
nitrate, using alkaline carbonate as indicator In this process 
phosphates must be absent, and the nitric acid liberated during 
the reaction .should be neutralized as soon as possible. Chlorides 
also prevent the formation of the jirecipitate until enough ol the 
mercury solution has been added to convert them into mercuric 
chloride (see also E. Pfliiger, Zeit. f. anal. Chem , 1880, 10. p. 378). 
E Riegler (ibid., 1894. 33, p. 49) decomposes urea solutions by means 
of mercury dissolved m’nitric acid, and measures the evolved gas. 

Urea chlorides arc formed by the action of carbonyl chloritle 
on ammonium chloride (at 400"^ C.), or on .salts of primary amines. 
They are readily hydrolysed by water, and combine with bases 
to form alkyl ureas, and with alcohols to form carbamic esters. 
Substituted urea chlorides are formed by the direct action oi 
chlorine (F. U. Chattaway and D. K. S. Wunsch, Jour. Chem. Soc., 
1909, 95. p. 129). Urea chlorifle, NHa'CO-Cl (L. Gattermann, 
Ann., 1888, 244, p. 30), melts at 50° C. and lioils at 61-^2® C. In 
the presence of anhydrous aluminium chloride it reacts with aro- 
matic hydrocarbons to lorm the amides of aromatic acids. Nilro- 
urea. HjN'CO-NH-NOo. prepared bv adding urea nitrate to well- 
coolcd concentrated sulphuric acid (j. Thiele and A. Laciimann, 
Ann., 1895, 288, p. 281), IS a cr>^stalline powder, soluble in water, 
and which decomposes on healing. It is a strong acid and is 
stable towards oxidi/ing agents. Dia/omethane converts it into the 
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methyl derivatives of isocyunic ^cid, and intramide, NHgNOg. 
Amidourea, or semicarbazifh*, NHo-CO-NH-NHj,. is best prepared 
from hydrazine sulpliate iind potassium cyanaLe (J. Thiele and O. 
Stange, Bey., i8o,j, z-j. ]> 31). It may also be obtained by reducing 
nitrourea in aeid solution with zinr. (lust. It crystallizes in prisms, 
which melt at oo" C., and are easily soluble in water. It reduces 
Tehling’s solution in tlie cold It reacts with carbonyl coinpoutids, 
giying ^{‘nii-iayhazont"-,, and m consequence is frequently used for 
characterizing such substances Hydroxy - urea, NH„-CO-NH*OH, 
is jiroduced Irom hydroxylamine and cyanic acid (\V. F. Dresler 
and Stein, Ann., 150, ]) 242), or Irom ammonium hypo- 

chlorite and poltis.snim cyanale (A. Hantzsch, Ann, 1898, 
p. on) it crystallizes in needles, which melt at 128-1 C , and is 
decomposed on long heating. It is readily soluble in water and 
reduces warm silver solutions. Hyponitrous acid is formed by 
passing nitrous fumes into its methyl alcohol solution. 

Alkyl ureas are lormed by the action of primary or second- 
ary amines on isocyanic acid or its esters. CONH + NH^R — 
K NHCONH.j) COMH I NHKu=:NR.yCO Nll R ; by the action of 
carbonyl chloride on amines : COCFh i:NHR.j-CX)(NR^,).j-[ 2HCI ; 
anil in the hydrolysis of many ureides. 7'he tetra-rilkyl derivatives 
are liquids, tiie remainder being solid.s. Hydrolysis by alkalis 
decomposes tliem into carbon dioxide, amines ami ammonia The 
symmetrically substituted ureas are generally tasteless, while the 
asymmetrical derivatives are sweet. For example, aa-dimcthyl 
urea is swet't. afFdimethyl urea is tasteless ; /^-phenotol carbamide 
ordnlcin, NH., CO NH is swe<‘l. while the di-/>-pheneloI 

carlMinule, r6(NH-CVl4 OC.H^),., is tasteless. 

The (lerivntives of urea containing acid radicles are known as 
urndcs. Those derived from nionoliasic acids, obt.uned by the 
action ol acid chlorides or anhydrides on urea, decompose on heating 
and do not torrn salts. Those containing mon^ Ilian one acyl groiqi 
are fornu'd by the action of carbonyl chloruh' on acid amides : 

('OCR -I 2ClI,,C0NHo- rO(NHrOCH,),H 2Hri. 

Acrtyl itrea, NHj CO NH COCHj,, formed by tlie action of acetic 
anhydride on urea, crystallizes in needles which melt at 2r2”C. and. 
on heating, strongly decomposes into acetamide and cyanuric acid. 
Methyl acetyl urea, CH.iNH'CO-NHCOCH;,. is formed by the action 
ol })Otash on a mixture of bromine (1 inol.) and acetamide (2 mols.) 
(A. W. V. Hofmann, Ber., 1881, 14, p. 2725). or of methylaminc on 
acetylnrethane (H. Young, Jour. Chem. Soc., i8()8. 73, p, 364). 
When heated with water it is decomposed into carbon dioxide, 
amnionia. methylamine and acetic acid. Bromurul or a-brom- 
isovaleryl urea, NH./t'O NH'CO-CHBr CH(Cl has been intro- 
duced as an hypnotic ; its action is mild, and interlered with by the 
preseiiei* of pain, cougli or delirium. 

The nrt'ules of oxy-acids and dibasic acids form closed chain 
compounds (see Aki.antoin ; At i.oxan ; Hvdanioin; Purin). 
Parabanu acid (oxalyl urea), COINH COjj, is formed by oxidizing 
uric acid ; or by coiulcnsing oxalic acid and urea in the ])resence of 
phosphorus oxychloride. It crystallizes in needles and is readily 
nydrolysed liy alkalis. It behaves as a monobasic acid and forms 
unstable salts When heated with urea, it forms oxalyl diureule, 
HhN'CO CO'NH'CO NH CO NH.j. Dimethyl [nirabanu- acid (c.holes- 
terophaiie). CO[NCHa-CO j._„ is lormed by oxidizing caffeine or by 
methylating parabaiuc acid". It crystallizes in jikites, which melt at 
14:; R-' soluble in cold water. Hydrochloric acid at 200'’ C. 

decomposes into oxalic acid, carbon dioxide and methylamine, 
whilst an alcoholic solution of a caustic alkali gives dimethyl urea and 
oxalic acid. Barbituric acid (malonyl urea), CH^,[('0'Nil]C0-2H„0, 
formed- by condensing nialomc acid with urea (E. Gnmiiux, Dull. 
Sol. Chtni., 1879, 31, 14(')), crystallizes in ]irisnis. which decompose 
on heating.* It Vdalds^ a nitroso derivative, is nitrated by uitne 
acid to dilituric acid and brominated liy bromine. It is a dibasic 
acid. VeranUl d^*tliyl malonyl urea. For isobarbitunc 

acid sec T. B. JfiBiiaon'aiid K. V. McCollum, Jour. Biol, them., 
1906, i,.p. 4‘3f. Tartr^nyl ktrea (dialunc acid), CO| NHCOICHOH. 
formed by the rejfiuction of alloxan (J. v. Liebig and F. Wohler, 
Ann., 18.3*8, 2^ p- 276), or of alloxantin (A. Bacyer, Ann., 1863. 
127, p. I2),.6r5f8tallize8*in needles or prisms and possesses a very 
acid reaction. "ICi becomes red on exposure, and 111 the moist 
condUion abiji^fW'-Oxygim from the air, giving alloxantin. Allo- 
phanir aGid:}iil.yCO-i^ll'CO,j\\, is not known in the free state, us 
when liberated from its salts, it is decomposed into urea and carbon 
dioxide. Its esters are formed by passing the vapours of cyanic 
acid into alcohol's (W. Traube, Ref., 1889, 22, p. i>;72); 

CONH^NHo COaR--tNH2CO NH fO..R ; . 

> by fhe action ofxhlorcarbonic esters on urea (H. Sclnff, Ann., t8q6, 
29 1 , p. 367) ; and by the action of urethanes on urea chloride (L. 
GattcTmann, Ber., 188.8. 2]^, p. 293 R). They are readily decomposed 
by alkalis,* yielding cyanuric acid and ammonia. Biuret (allophana- 
micle), NH.,'CO-NH-CO NH „ is formed by heating urea ; by the 
action of dlrnmonia on allophanic ester ; and by heating urea to 
140'' C. and passing chlonne into the melt at 140-150° C. (J. Thiele, 
Ann., 1898, 303. p. 95 Anm ). It crystallizes in needles winch melt 
nt 190° C. (with decomposition), and is readily soluble in hot water. 
When heated strorfgly it is decomposed into ammonia and cyanuric 
acid. Baryta water hydrolyses it to carbon dioxide, ammonia and 


urea. With silver nitrate and caustic soda it yields a silver salt, 
Ag.jCaHaN80o. With nitric acid 111 the presence of sulphuric acid 
it yields a nitro derivative. 

Thiourea^ or sulphocarbamide, CS(NH2)2; is formed by pro- 
longed fusion of ammonium thiocyanate (E. Reynolds, Ann., 
1869, 150, p. 224), by passing sulphuretted hydrogen into an 
ethereal solution of cyanamide (E. Baumann, Btr., 1873, 6, 
P- ' 375 )»^>r heating isopersulpho-cyanic acid (F. D. Chatta- 
way, Jour. Chem. Sue., 1897, 71, p. 612). It crystallizes in 
thick prisms which melt at 180° C. and is readily soluble in 
water. When heated for some time with water to 140° C. in a 
sealed tube, it is transformed into ammonium thiocyanate, a 
similar result being obtained by heating the base alone for 
some hours to 160-170° C. On heating alone for some hours to 
170 180° C. it is converted into guanidine thiocyanate. It is 
hydrolysed by alkalis, giving carbon dioxide, ammonia and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. It is readily desulphurized by silver 
oxide, mercuric oxide or lead oxide. Potassium permanganate 
oxidizes it to urea (R. Maly, Monals., 1890, ir, p. 278). It acts 
as a weak base and forms salts with one equivalent of an acid. 

The alkyl denvativos of thiourea are obtained by the action of 
ammonia and of primary and secondary amines on the mustard 
oils (A. W. Hofmann, Her., 1867, i. p. 27) ; 

eSNR I NH, =r NHs-CS.NHR: CSNR3 NH.,R = R.NH;CS.NHR, 
or by heating the amide salts of the alkyl dil hio-carhaminic acids, 
VIZ.,' NR-r.S S(NH.)R). The monoulkyl derivative.s are desul- 
phurized by lead hydroxide in the presence of sodium carbonate, 
the aft dialkyl and trialkyl derivatives being unallected (A. E. 
Dixon, Jow. Chem. Sor., .8113, 0^, p. .125). Tlie dialkyl thioureas 
when digested with mercuric oxide and amines give guanidines. 
CS(NHR)o i NlUl + HgO-.HgS-f-RN C(NHR).,. 

Thiourea and many of its nnsymmetriral derivatives have marked 
physiological action ; thiourea causes a slowing of the pulse and 
respirdtiun, cardiac failure, and death 111 convulsions ; phenyl-, 
ethyl- and acetyl-thiourea are actively toxic. The most important 
derivative pharmacologically is allvl-thiourea, also known as 
thiosmamine or rhodallin. NH,.CS.NH.tTL-CH : CH.,. 

Thtoscmicarbazidc, NH.,'C'S>NH‘NH,, prepared from hydrazine 
sulphate, potassium (carbonate and thiocyanate (N. Freund, Ber., 
1895, 28, p. 946; i80. 29, p. 2501), crystallizes in long needles, 
winch melt at 181 183° C. The addition of .sodium mtnte to an 
aqueous solution of its hvdruchlonde converts it into amido triaz- 
N=-N 

sulphol j . The hydrochloride with potassium cyanatc 

'C(NH.,) : JS 

gives hydrazot hio-carbonatnide, NH-j-CO NH-NH-CS-NH,. 

Mcd'iiine . — Urea has been givi'n^in medicine in doses of 10 to 
60 grs. either in mixture or hvimdermically It has been used with 
bucci'ss as an antiperiodic and antipyretic in ague, and also as a 
diuietic in gout and kidney ahections. Thiosmamine is given 
internally in doses of i to i gr. in capsule. Larger doses usually 
upset the digestion. It has been used for tlie cine of lupus and of 
keloid, m which case it is administered hypodermically. In keloid 
20 minims of a 10 solution is injected directly into the part. It 
causes a local reaction with absorption of the scar tissue. For this 
reason It is used to remove corneal opacitles.deafnessduc to thickening 
of the memlirane, stricture ol the oesophagus and hypertrophy of 
the pylorus, it has also been successful in the treatment of adhesive 
parametritis. Fibrolysin is a modified form of thioamaminc made 
by mixing it with sodium salicylate. Fibrolysin is freely soluble 
and may be given in hypodermic or intra-muscular injection. Like 
thiosmamine it has a'specifu: action on scar tissue and has been 
used m urethral strictures Both these preparations should only 
be used in cases where it is possible to exclude any tuberculous 
foci, or by tbcir action in breaking down protective tibrous tissues 
they may cause a quiescent lesion to become active. In large 
doses toxic symptoms an* produced, death following on coma. 

URETHANE, NH._,C().jC^H5, the ethyl ester of carbamic acid, is 
synthe.sized from ammonia and chlorcarbonic ester or diethyl 
carbonate ; by prolonged boiling of urea with alcohol (A. W. 
Hofmann, Ber., 1871, 4, p. 268); by the action of alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid on cyanogen ; by. the action of alcohol on urea 
chloride (L. Gattcrmann, Ann., 1888, 244, p. 40) ; and by 
warming alcoholic hydrochloric acid with an alcoholic solution 
of potassium cyanate ( 0 . Folin, Amer. Chem. Jour., 1897, 19, 
p. 341). It crystallizes in large plates, readily soluble in water 
and melting at 49-50° C. When heated with ammonia to 
t8o° C., it gives urea. Cold alcoholic potash decomposes it into 
potassium cyanate and alcohol. 

.NO'NH'COaCgHrt, formed by reducing ammonium 
nitro-urcthane with zinc dust and glacial acetic acid (J. Thiele, 
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An/t,, 1895, 288, p. 304), crystallizes in needles which melt at 
51-52“ C. (with decomposition ). It is decomposed by alkalis and 
by acids ; 

hC..H, 01 i -i-N,. (alkalis), 

2 C.,H«Npj = 2C62 + C,H,Ol 1 -f 2 Nn + H ..0 f (acids). 

On oxidation it yields nitro-uretbane. With a methyl alcoholic 
solution of potash it yields a yellow precijiitate, which is probably 
the potassium salt of nitrosocarbamic acid, NK NO^CO^K. Nttro- 
urethane, NO^-NH -CO^CJ b,. formed by dissolvini* urethane in 
concentrated sulphuric acul and addini; ethyl nitrate to the well- 
cooled mixture (J. Thiele, ibid.), crystallizes 111 i)lates w'hich nndt 
at 64® C. and is soluble in water. It has a strongly acid reaction, 
its salts, however, being neutral. Its silver salt with methyl 
iodide gives a methyl ether, which is readily split by ammonia 
into methyl nitramme and methyl urethane (cf. A. P. Franchimont, 
livi. trav. Unm., 1894. 13, p. 309). On reduction with zinc dust and 
acetic acid it yields hydrazine carboxyhc ester. Phevvl uretliena, 
C(,Hr,NH-CO,jCoHr„ is formed by the action of eyanforiinc ester on 
aniline at 100* C. ; by the action of absoluli* alcohol on benzoyl 
azoimide (T. Curtins, /rmr. prak. Chrm, [2], 52, p. 214); and by the 
action of bromine and sodium etliylate on benzamide (E. Jelfreys, 
Amcr. Chem. Jour., 1899. 22, p. 41). It crystallizes in long needles 
which melt at 51-52“ C. and boil at 227-228“ C. (with partial de- 
composition). It IS easily soluble in alcohol and when liealeil 
in a sealed tube yields aniline and urea. With phosphorus petUa- 
siilphide It yields phenyl mustard oil. 

Physiologically urethane has a rapid hypnotic action, producing 
a calm sleep and having no depressant effect on the circulation. 
It is much used as an anaesthetic for animals. Di-urethane, 
NlJlCO.CjHn),, and hedonal, N H rO,CT-](CHj,)-(CaH7). arc also nar- 
cotics, The latter being, in addition, a powerful diuretic Phenyl 
uretliane or euphorin has a physiological action more like that ot 
acetanilide and plienacetin than of urethane. It depresst's the 
temperature and is an analgesic. It is of little value as an hypnotic. 

URPfi, HONOR]^ D’, Marquis de Vai.bromey, Comte de 
(’iiATEAUNEUF (1568-1625), Oonch novelist and miscellaneous 
writer, was born at Marseilles on the 1 ith of February 1568, and 
was educated at the College do Tsarnon. A partisan of the 
League, lie was taken prisoner in 1595, and, though soon set at 
liberty, he was again capturt'd and imprisoned. During his 
imprisonment he read Ronsard, Petrarch and above all the 
Diana enamorada of George de Montema\or and Tasso’s Aminta. 
Here, too, he wrote the kpitre^ morales (i5Qt^). Honor6’s 
brother Anne, romte D’Urfe,had married in 1571 the beautiful 
Diane de Chateaumorand, but llte marriage was annulled in 
i 5()8 by Clement VI IT, Anne D’Urfe was ordained to the 
pries' hood in 1605, and died in 1621 dean ol Monlbrison. 
biant' had a great fortune, and to avoid the alienation of the 
money from the D’Urf6 family, Honore married her in 1600. 
This marriage also proved unhappy ; D’Urfe spent most of his 
time separated from hi.s wife at the court of Savoy, where he 
held the charge of chambtTlain. The separation of goods 
arranged later on may have been simply due to money em- 
barrassments. It was in Savoy that he conceived the plan of 
his novel Astree, the scene ol which is laid on the banks of the 
Lignon in his native province of Korez. It is a leisurely romance 
in which the loves of CGadon and Astree are old at immense 
length with many digressions. 'Phe recently discovered eir- 
cumstances of the marriages of the brothers have disposed of 
the idea that the romance i.s autobiographical in its main idea, 
but some of the episodes are said to be but slightly veiled 
accounts of the adventures of Henry IV. The shepherds and 
shepherdesses of the story are of the conventional type usual to 
the pastoral, and they discourse of love with a casuistry and 
elaborate delicacy that are by no means rustic. The two first 
parts of Astree appeared in 1610, the third in 1619, and in 1627 
the fourth part was edited and a fifth added by D’Urf6’s secre- 
tary, Baltliazar Baro. Astree set the fashion temporarily in 
the drama as in romance, and no tragedy was complete without 
wire-drawn discussions on love in the manner of C 61 adon and 
Astree. D’tJrf6 also wrote two poems, La Sireine (t6ii) and 
Sylvanire (i62j). He died from injuries received by a fall from 
his horse at Villafranca on the ist of June 1625 during n cam- 
paign against the Spaniards. The best edition of Astree is that 
of 1647. In 1908 a bust of D’Urf6 was erected at Virien (Ain), 
where the greater part of Astree was written. 

URGA (the Russian form of the Mongol Orgo = palace of a high 
official), a city of Mongolia, and the administrative centre of the 


northern and eastern Kalka tribes, in 48° 20' N., lof 30’ E., 
on a tributary of the Tola river. It is the holy city of the 
Mongols and the residence of the “ Living Buddha,” metro- 
politan of the Kalka tribes, who ranks tiiird in degree of 
veneration among the dignitaries of the Lamaist Church. This 
“ rcsplendently divine lama ” resides in a sacred quarter on the 
western side of the town, and acts as the spiritual colleague of 
the Chinese am ban, w'ho controls all temporal matters, and who 
is specially charged with the control of the Irontier town of 
Kiakhta and the trade conducted there with the Russians. 

Hurac, as the Mongols call Urga (Chinese name, K‘ulunL 
stands on the high road from Peking to Kiakhta (Kiachta), 
about 700 m. N.W. of Peking and 165 m. S. of Kiakhta. There 
are three distinct quarters: XhcKuren or monastery, tlu^ residence 
of the. “ Living Buddha ” ; the Mongol city proper (in which live 
some 13,000 monks); and the Chinese town, two or three miles 
from the Mongol quarti'r. Besides the monks the inhabiUuits 
number about 25,000. The Chinese town is the great trading 
quarter, 'bhe house.s in this part arc more substantially built 
than in the Mongol town, and the streets have a w^ell-to-do 
appearance. 1'hc law which prohibits Cdiinamen from bringing 
their wives and families into the place tends to check increase. 
There is considerable trade between the Ru.ssians, Mongols and 
('hinese, chiefly in cattle, camels, horses, sheep, piece-goods and 
milk. Until the second half of the iqth century bricks of tea 
formed the only circulating medium for the retail tradi* at Urga, 
but Chinese brass rash then began to pass current in the markets. 
The trade of Urga is valued at over £i ,000,000 a year. 

The temples m the Mongol quarter are numerous and imposing, 
and in one is a gilt image of Maitreya Hodhisattva, 33 it. in 
height and weighing 125 tons. When in 1904, on the occasion 
of the British expedition to 'I'ibet, the Dalai Lama withdrew from 
Lha.s.sa he went to Urga, whore he remained until 1908. During 
hi.s residence there the Dalai Lama would have no communica- 
tion with the Urga Lama—described as a drunken profligate (see 
The Chinese Empire, ed. M. Broomhall, London, 1907, p. 357). 
The Chinese contemplate building a railway from Peking to 
Urga. The first section, to Kulgan, was completed in 1909 (see 
China, § Communications), 

URI, one of the cantons of central Switzerland, and one of 
the earliest members of the confederation. The name is prob- 
ably connected with the same obscure root as Kcuss and Ursern, 
and is popularly derived from Urochs or Auerochs (wild bull), 
a bull’s head having been borne for ages as the arms of the 
region. Tlie total area of the canton is 415 3 sq. rn., of which 
184-3 reckoned us ” productive ” (forests covering 43-9 
sq. m.), while of the rest 44-3 are occupied by glaciers and 7 J sq. m. 
by the aintonal share of the Lake of Lucerne. The highest sum- 
mit in the am ton is the Dammaslock (11,920 ft.). The canton 
IS CQjnposed of the upper valley of the Rcuss, a mountain torrent 
that has rut for itself a deep bed, save in case of the basin of 
Ursern, near its upper end, and the plain of Altdorf, just before 
it forms the Lake of Lucerne. Hence, save in these two cases, 
the canton is made up of a wild Alpine valley, very picturesque 
in point of scenery, but not offering much chance of cultivation. 
Through nearly the whole of this savage glen runs the main lino 
of the St Gothard railway (opened in 1882), the part (28.1 m.) 
in the canton being that between Sisikon, on the Lake of 
Lucerne, and Goschenen, at the northern mouth of the great 
tunnel (9J m.) through the Alps, and at the lower end of the 
wild Schollenen gorge that cuts it off from the basin of Ur.scrn. 
The most remarkable engineering feats are near Wassen. There 
is also an electric tramway from Altdorf to its port, Fliielcn. 
On the other hand, several magnificent carriage roads arc within 
the borders of the canton, leading to or over the mountain passes 
that give access either to Glarus (the Klausen Pass, 6404 ft.), 
or to Ticino (St Gotlmrd Pass, 6936 ft.), or to the Orisons 
(Oberalp Pa.ss, 6719 ft.), or to the Valais (Furka Pass, 7992 ft.). 
Owing to the physical conformation of the canton, it was difficult 
for it to extend its rule save towards the south (see below), 
but since very early days it has held the splendid pastures of 
the IJmerboden, on the other slope of the Klausen Pass, as well 
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as the Blacken Alp, at the head of the Engelberg valley, though 
the northernmost slope ol the St Gotthard Pass still belongs 
to Ticino. In 1000 the population of the canton was only 
19,700, of whom 18,685 were German-speaking, 947 Italian- 
speaking (this number Varied much during the construction 
of the SI Gotthard railway, mainly by Italian navvies), and 
24 French-speaking, while 18,924 were Romanists, 773 Pro- 
testants, and I a Jew. The capital is Altdorl {q.v.), indis- 
solubly connected with the legend of William Tell {q,v,). The 
onlv other important villages are Erstfeld (2416 inhab.)> ^ great 
railway centre, where the mountain engines arc put on, and 
Silenen (1892 inhab.). 'I'he population is all but exclusively 
jiastoral, natural causes limiting much effort in the way of 
agriculture, save near Alldorf. In the canton there are 102 
“alps” or mountain pastures, capable of supporting 10,354 
cows, and of an estimated capital value of 5,771,000 fr. Till 
1814 Uri formed part of the diocese of Constance (save Ursern, 
which has always been in that of (oire), while since that date 
il is administered by the bishop (,t Coirc, though legally in no 
diocese. The inhabitants are very industrious and saving, 
though not rich in worldly goods, as their land is so barren. 
The> are extremely conservative, and passionately attached 
to their religion. Wooden sandals are still commonly worn in 
the Alpine glens. Of recent years the canton has been much 
visited by tra\'ellers, who have brought much money into it. 
It forms a single administrative district, which comprises twenty 
communes. The legislature of the canton is the time-honoured 
primitive democratic assembly, called the Landsgemeinde, com- 
posed of all male citizens of 20 years of age, and meeting once 
annually near Altdorf on the first Sunday in May. It has 
retained many curious antique ceremonies and customs. It 
elects the single member of the Federal Standerat, as well 
as the cantonal executive of seven members (holding office for 
four years), two of whom are the highest officials, the Landam- 
mann and his deputy. There is also a sort of standing com- 
mittee, called the Landrat, which is charged with the adminis- 
tration and minor legislative matters. It is composed of 
members elected for four >ears by a popular vote m the pro- 
portion of one to (‘Very 400 (or fraction over 200) inhabitants, 
though each commune, even if not attaining this standard of 
population, is entitled to a member. The single member of 
the Federal Natiotialrai is elected by a popular vote. The 
constitutional details, apart Irom the Landsgemeinde, are 
settled by the cantonal (constitution ol 1888 (since revi.sed 
slightly). 

Uri is first mentioned in 732 as the place of lianishmcnt 
of h'to, the abbot ol Reichenau, by the duke of Alamannia. 
In 85^ it was given bv Eouis the German to the nunnery 
{Franenmunslfr) at Zurich which ho had just founded, and 
of whicii his^ daughter, Hildegard, was the first abbes.s. Hence 
the “abbey* folk” in Uri enjoyed, as such, the privilege of 
exemption, fcori^all jurisdictions save that of the king’s Vogt 
or “steward oF.tbe ^ntiianor ” at Zurich, this Vogtei being cut 
off from.the country ofnhe Zurichgau. The rule of the abbess 
was mild, so lihat the otlu'r inhabitants of Uri either became 
her tenants or' obtained similar privileges. Little by little the 
gathering .togetjfcicr* of all the inhabitants for the purpose of 
regulating* the ''Customary -cultivation of the land created a 
corporate feeling And led to a sort of local government. * On 
the extindion of the Zaringen dyna.sty (1218), the Vogiet 
revcTted to tlie king, who gave it to the Habsburgs. But in 
1231 King Henry {jought Uri from them, and thus it became 
I again immedjatel^’ dependent on the king, the purchase being 
-perhaps due to the rising importance of the route over the 
St Gotthard Ikiss (first distinctly mentioned in 1236). As early 
as 1243 Uri had a common seal, and in the confirmation of its 
privileges (1274) granted by Rudolf of Habsburg mention is 
made of its “ head man ” (Amman) and of the “ commune” 
(untversilasy. Uri therefore was quite ready to take part, 
with Schwyz and Unterwalden, in founding the ” Everlasting 
League ” (germ of the later Swiss confederation) on the ist of 
August 1291, defending its liberty m the fight of Morgarten 


(1315) and renewing the League of the Three at Brunnen (13T5). 
Later it took part in the victory of Sempach (1386). In 1403, 
with the help of Obwalden, it won the Val Leventina from the 
duke of Milan, but it was lost in 1422, though in 1440 Uri alone 
reconquered it and kept it (winning the bloody fight of Giornico 
in 1478) till 1798. In 1419, with Obwalden, Uri bought Bellin- 
zona, but lo.st it at the battle of Arbedo (1422), though, with 
Schwyz and Nidwalden, it won il back in 1500, keeping it 
also till 1798. In 1512 Uri shared in the conquest of Lugano, 
&c., by the Confederates, her natural position iorcing her to 
extend her rule towards the south, though many attempts on 
and tcmpori y occupations of the Val d’Ossola (1410-1515) 
ultimately failed. In 1410 a perpetual alliance was made with 
the valley of Ursern or Val Orscra, the latter being allowed 
its own head-man and assembly, and courts under those of Uri, 
with which it was not fully incorporated till 1888. Ursern 
originally belonged to the great Benedictine monastery of 
Disentis, at the head of the Vorder Rhine valley, and was 
most probably colonized in the 13th century by a German- 
speaking folk from the Upper Valais. At the Reformation 
Uri clung to the old faith, becoming a member of the Christ - 
iu'he Vereinigung” (1529; and of the Golden League (1586). 
In 1798, on the formation of the Helvetic republic, Uri be- 
came part of the huge canton of the Waldstatten and lost all 
its Italian possessions. In September 1799 Suworoff and the 
Russian army, having crossed the St Gotthard to Altdorf, 
were forced by the h'renc'h to pass by the Kinzigkulm Pass 
into Schwyz, instead of sailing down the lake to Lucerne. In 
1803 Uri became an independent canton again, with Ursern, 
but without the Val Leventina. It tried hard to bring back 
the old .state of things in 1814-15, and opposed all attempts 
at reform, loining the League of Sarnen in 1832 to maintain 
the pact of 1815, opposing the propo.scd revision of the pact, 
and being one of the members of the Sonderbund in 1845. 
Despite defeat in the civil war of 1847, Uri voted against the 
Federal constitution of 1848, and by a crushing majority against 
that of 187^. 

Authoruils. — j. J. Bluiner, Stants- und Rechts^esihichtc d. 
‘irhweiz, Dmiohratien vols., St Ciall, 1850-1839). Ges( /ik ht'^fff'und, 
from i«S4V Historisihr^i K cujahrslduU (published by the Cantonal 
Hisl. Soc), Altdorf. irom 1805. K. F. Fusser, Der KnnUm Vri (St 
Gall, 18^4). and Gcschichtc de^^ Kart, Uri (Schwyz, 1H02) ; A Liilolf, 
Sagnt, Branche, Lcgenden atis den Uiml Often (Liict'mt’, iHf)2) ; 
E. MoUa, Dei peruinaf;gi idehn chc vanarono \l Gottavdo nn tempi 
aniichi e moderni (Bdliiizona, 1884) ; C. Nager, Die AlpwirtuJiaft 
im Kant Uri (SoUmre, 1898); W OvchsW, Die An der sohweiz. 
Eidgen()<i<ienschatt (Zurich, i8qi) ; K. von Reding- Hibcregg, Der 
Zug SuwornfJ’s durch die Schweiz in I'jgg (Stans, 1895) ; H. Kyilel, 
Die schweiz. Landsgemeinden (Zurich, 1903) ; F. V. Schmid, All- 
getneine Grscdiichte d. J''reistaats Uri (2 vols., Zug, 1788- 91^) ; 
J. Soworbv, Ihe Forest Cantons of Switzerland (London, 1892) j 
Uri: Jamd und J.eute (Altdorf, i()0'2); “llrkunden aus Un, 1196-1500,’ 
published by A, Denienn vols 41-44 (i880-8y) of ihoGcschiohtsfreund 
(as above) ; M. Wanner. Geschichtv d. Banes d, Gotthardbahn (Lucerne, 
1885). Sec also 'I'rll (W. A. B. C.) 

UHIC ACID, C;,H4N40;,, in organic chemistry, an acid 
which is one of the penultimate products of the tissue waste 
in the human body. While the bulk of the nitrogen of the 
albuminoids passes off through the bladder as urea, a small 
portion of it stops at the uric acid stage. Human urine 
contains only a fraction of a per cent, of the acid, chiefly as 
.sodium salt ; abundance of uric arid is met with in the ex- 
crement of serpents and birds, wdth whom it is the principal 
nitrogenous product of tissue waste, tor its preparation 
guano is boiled repeatedly with a solution of borax in 120 
parts of water. The filtered solution is acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid, when impure uric acid separates out as a brown 
precipitate, which is washed with cold water; it is then 
dissolved in hot dilute caustic potash or soda, the solution 
filtered, and the filtrate saturated with carbon dioxide. An 
almost insoluble urate is precipitated, which is filtered, washed 
and decomposed by hot dilute hydrochloric acid. Uric acid 
separates as a white precipitate, which is filtered off, washed 
and dried, to be repurified by a repetition of the alkali 
proce.ss or otherwise. Bure uric acid forms a snow-white 
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micro-crystalline powder, devoid of smell or taste, soluble in 
1800 parts of boiling and in 14^000 parts of cold water, but in- 
soluble in alcohol and in ether. For its detection in urine, the 
urine is mixed with excess of hydrochloric acid, and allowed 
to stand, when the uric acid separates out, generally coloured 
reddish by impurities. The precipitate is dissolved in a few 
drops of nitric acid and the solution cautiously evaporated to 
drvncss. The residue when exposed to ammonia gas assumes 
the intense purple colour of murexide. 

'riic acid, which was discovered by C. Schccle in 1776 in 
urinary calculi, was afterwards investigated by Liebig and 
Wohler. The determination of its constitution, and its relation 
to other vegetable and animal products, followed from the 
researches of A. von Baeyer and K. Fischer (see Purtn). 

URICONIUM (more correctly Viroconitm), a large Romano- 
British country town, chef-lieu of the Cornovii, now Wroxeter 
on the Severn, 5 m. E. of Shrewsbury. At first perhaps 
(a.i). 45 55) a Roman legionary fortress, held by Legio 
XJV. Gemina against the Welsh hill-tribes, its garrison was 
soon rcmoN'cd and it bt!came a flourishing town with stately 
town hall, baths and other appurtenances of a thoroughly 
civilized and Romanized city. It was larger and probably 
richer than — for example — Silchester. The lines of its walls 
can still be traced, enclosing an area of 170 acres, and parts 
of the town hall and baths have been lUK'ovcred. Its originally 
C'eltic name seems to survive in tlie ames of Wroxeter and 
the neighbouring hill, Wrekin. 

See Virtorin History o( Sltrol^shirc, 1. 213- s?) {!'. j H ) 

URIM AND THUMMIM, in the Bible, These descriptive 
terms are applied to one of the methods of divination employed 
by th(’ ancient Hebrews, which, it is now generally agreed, 
consisted in a species of sacred lot. 'logether with “ dreams ” 
and the prophetic oracle it formed the recognized channel by 
which divine communications were given (rf. t Sam. xxviii. 6). 
That some method t)f casting lots is denoted by the terms 
IS evident from 1 Sam. xiv. 41 f. The Hebrew text in this 
j-iassagc, as emended by the LXX and in this form generally 
aeceptecl, runs us follows : “ And Saul .said : ‘ 0 Jehovah, 
God of Israel, why dost 'J’hou not answer Thy servant to-da\ ? 
If this fault be in me or in Jonathan my son, give Urim, and 
il it be in Thy people Israel, give Thummim.’ And the lot 
tell upon Saul and Jonathan, and the people escaped. And 
Saul said : ‘ Cast (the lot) between me and Jonathan my 
son, and on whomsoever Jehovah shall cause the lot to tall 
let him die.’ So they cast (the lot) between him and Jonathan 
hi,:, son, and Jonathan was taken.” 

From this illuminating passage it is clear (a) that by means 
()1 the Urim and T'hummim the guilt or innocence of the 
suspected parties was determined ; (d) that this was effected 
by a series of categorical questions implying the 'simple alterna- 
tive of “ yes ” or ” no,” or something positive or negative. 
A further inference (c) from a comparison of i Sam. xiv. 41 f. 
with vcr. 36 (Greek text) is that this method of casting the sacred 
lot was closely connected with divination by the ephod 
and was the prerogative of the prie.sts. This last point appears 
explicitly in the “ Blessing of Moses ” (Deut. xxxiii.), where 
the opening words of the Benediction on Levi run thus (text as 
emended by Ball, following LXX ; P.S.BA. 1896, i t8 f.) * 
“Give to Levi Thy Thummim, 

And Thy Trim to the man ol Thy favour.” 

Similar modes of divination were practised, it would seem, 
among the pre-Islamic Arabs. The following custom is cited 
by Professor G. F. Moore,' on the testimony of Moslem writers, 
as having been in vogue : “ Two arrow shafts (without heads 
or feathers), on one of which was written ‘ Command/ on the 
other ‘Prohibition,’ or words of similar purport, were placed 
in a receptacle, and according as one or the other of them was 
drawn out it was known whether the proposed enterprise was 
in accordance with the will of the god and destined to succeed 
or not ” (cf. Prov. xvi. 33 ; Acts i. 26). 

Regarding the form and material of the Urim and Thummim 

1 lincvcl. Biblica, iv. (col 52-^0). whore further delaiJs are given 
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no details are given in the Old Testament. They seem to 
have fallen into desuetude at a comparatively early period. 
No mention is made of their use in the historical books after 
the time of David and Solomon, though it is probable that 
such use is implied in passages where the ephod is mentioned 
(c.g. Ho.soa iii. 4). In the post-exilic Priestly Code (i.e, the 
bulk of the Lcvitical legislation of the Pentateuch)^ however, 
the Urim and Thummim figure as part of the equipment of the 
high priest (cf. Ex. xxviii. 30; Lev. viii. 8; Num. xxvii. 21). 
Here it is stated that they are kept in a square pouch which i.s 
worn upon the high priest’s breast (“ the breastplate of judg- 
ment ”), and attached to the ephod. Thus the association of the 
Urim and I'hummim with the ephod, which appears in the oldest 
narratives, is retained in the Priestly Code (P). It is doubtful, 
however, whether P had any clear notion as to what exactly 
tlic Urim and Thummim were. The priestly writer gives no 
directions as to how they were to be made. They were retained 
in his ideal legislation, apparently, because their use was already 
invested with the mystery oi a long-vanished past, and they 
were regarded as having formed one of the most venerable 
adjuncts of the priesthood. That this method of divination 
was not in actual use after the Exile is shown by Neh. vii. 65 
(Ezra ii. 63 ; 1 Esdras v. 40) where an important point 
affecting the pric.stly families is reserved ” till there stood up a 
pri(st with Urim and Thummim.” Later referenees (Eeclus. 
xiv. 10; in Josephus and the 'Talmud) prove that no real tra- 
dition survived on the subjeet. The identification of them 
with the jewels of the breastplate and on the shoulders of the 
high priest (which apparently has the authority ol Josephus) 
is unwarranted ; other ancient guesses are equally baseless. 
Nor has any satisfactory explanation of the names Urim and 
Thummim been proposed. As vocalized in the Massoretic 
Hebrew text the names = ” Lights and perfection.” But the 
Greek translators read the former ^orim and connected it 
with torah. “decision”; it would thus doctrine ” ; so 
Symmachus, cf. 1 Esd. v. 40, where “a high priest wearing 
Urim and Thummim ” (R.V.) is given as “ a high priest clothed 
in doctrine and truth ” in A.V. Nor can the attempt of the 
American scholar Muss-Arnolt to explain them as cognate 
Muth the Babylonian Tablets of De.stiny be pronounced success- 
ful. Perhaps the conjecture least open to objection is that 
which regards the terms Urim and Thummim as the names 
of two lots 2 (perhaps actually written on them) of opposite 
import. In this case the former of the two names might be 
derived from the root ^arar, “ to cur.se ” ; the other from a 
root meaning “ to be without fault.” The one would thus 
signify “ that a proposed action was satisfactory to God, the 
other that it provoked His wrath ” (Professor G. F. Moore). 
But all such explanations are highly precarious. 

BtBi.iociRAi’HY. — For the older views, see Spencer, De le^. Ht'hr. 
rit. Diss VII.; and a useful summary by Plumptre in Smith’s 
Bib. Diet. For modern discussions, see the articles “Urim and 
Thummim ” in the Bible dictionaries ; the relevant sections iii the 
IroatLses on archaeology ; and W. Muss-Arnolt, The Urim and 
Tfmmmtm (reprinted from the American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
gna^r.s, July lyoo). (G. II Ho ) 

URINARY SYSTEM. The urinary system in the fully 
developed human being consists of (i) the kidneys, (2) the 
ureters, (3) the urinary bladder, and (4) the urethra. 

As the greater part of the male urethra is a generative as well as 
a urinary canal, its description will be louiid 111 tlie article on the 
Kici'koducttvr Sysikm. 

The kidneyb are two bean-shaped granular masses, finn in con- 
sistence and reddish brown in colour, about 4^ in. long, and placed 
obh(|uely behind the other abdominal viscera — one on each 
side of the last thoracic and three upper lumbar vertebrae. 

Each is imperfectly covered on its ventral surface by peritoneum, and 
i.s moulded to some extent by the viscera which press on il. Around 
them there is usually a considerable amount of fat and areolar 
tissue, by which, as well as by the peritoneum and bv the presence’ of 
the surrounding viscera, the kidneys are retained in their place, 
In rare cases the kidney may slip from it.s usual jilace in the loins 
to a lower position (movable kidney), and may even be movable' 

* The lots may have been small pebbles, or small tablets of wood 
or bone. 
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in the abdominal cavity (floating knlney) — a condition often 
producti\''o of serious < oiisi ijuLnu s. J he kidney in the foidus 
IS l()bulat(*d, but rlic intervals between the lobes become 
smoothed out m Jat< T years of childhood. Each gland is invested 



Fig. t . — Vertical Section through tlie Kidney. A, branch of renal 
artery; U, ureter i, cortical substance with cortical pyramids, 
and iabvrinlh substance of tortuous tubes; 2 and medullary 
pyramids of stmighl tubules ; fatty masses* around blood 
vessels (5) ; (k papilla ; 7, pelvis. 

I^ibyrintli Mcdullaiy ray 


(ilomerulus 



From A. F. liixon, Cunnit\ghRm's Tt.xi-lh^k ,}f ‘luatoMfv 

Fia. ‘2. — Diagrammatic Representation of the Structures 
'drrning a Kidney Lobe. 

.in the middle ]Kiri o| the figure the course of one of the kidney 
tjiibules i« inweated. ana in the lateral parts the dis|)ositton 
of the larger art* n.js. A, cortex; B, inlermechate zone; 
C, papillary portion. 

The diagrajn at the nght-Viaiul side of the lower part of the figure 
illustrates the connexions of the structures composing a Mai 
pighian corpuscle. 


hy u firm, closely adherent, fibrous capsule, under which is an 
imperfect lamina of unstriped muscle. The inner and ventral 
margin of each kidney' is eonra\r. and into this hilitm or concavity 


the renal artery from the aorta passes Here also the renal vein 
escapes and joins the vena cava mlerior. The ureter or meta- 
nephiic duct, always beliind and below the. blood vessels, einerge.s 
here and passes downward to the bladder. When the kidney is 
longitudinally clividiti from hilnm to outer edge, the cut siiiiere 
IS seen !*» consist of two parts — an outer layer, the cortex, and an 
inner part, the medulla (fig. i). 'J'he latter consists of a series ol 
eight to sixteen pyramids, whose liases and sides are invested with 
cortical mat I er, and whose apict'S or papillae project into the hilum, 
where they are severally surrounded bv membranous tuln s (calici s), 
which by Iheir union make up the ureter, 'file part of the iiuler 
situated m the hilum is dilated, and is named the pelvis of llie 
kidney. 

In minute structure the kidney is the most conijilex gland in the 
body. Each of the papillae consists of a large 11 umber of straight 
lubes — collecting tubules — winch open by jiores on its surface. 
When tliese are traced into the pyramid, they are seen to diviile 
several times, their fine end-branches projecting in little tufts into 
the cortical matter at the base of each pyramid. Here the branche.s 
coming Irom the tube change in structure and beronie convoluted 
in the cortex-- the convoluted tubules. Next, each suddenly dips 
back again as a long straight U^op — the looj^ ol IJenle — into the 
pyramid, reaching nearly to the jiapillary region ; then turning 
shar]>ly on itself passes back straight to the cortex, where it again 
becomes convolutc'cl. ultimately ending by dilalnig into a flask hkc' 
bulb called, a Malpighian corpuscle. Tlu: renal artery, alter breaking 



Fic. ]. — Vertical Sertiwi tlirougli Pelvis, showing urinary bladder 
and rectum ni situ. t , peritoneum ; 2, pubic symjihysis ; 
3, muscular coat of bladder ; 5, mucous membrane loUled and 
wrinkled ; (\ opening of ureter ; 8, prostnie ; 10, vena dorsalis 
penis ; 12. corpus spongio.sum ; 14, lesti.s in its sac ; bnlbo- 
caveri'osus muscle; i(), bulb; 17, splniiclcTs of the anus; 
22, anal opening ; 30, coccyx ; *, vesicula seminalis. 

up into branches between the pyramids, ends in minute end-arteries 
in the cortex l^lch of these j)ierc''S into one' ot the ti.isks just 
described, and there becom*'s branched, the branches being col- 
lected into a little ball or glomernlus which nearly lills the flask. 
From this an etiereni vessel escapes, which, joining with its neigh- 
bouring v('.sscls ol the same kind, makes a close network around the 
convohilcd tubes, ultimatily eufling in the renal vein. It is sup- 
posed that the difterent constituents (T the nrine are eliminated in 
ditlerent parts of these tubes — some, especudly the watery parts, 
in the fla.sk. and some, especi.illy the more solid constituonts, in 
the convoluted tubular apjmratus. A peculiar form of glandular 
epillw'luim lines the two convoluted areas of the tubes and the limb 
ol the loop ne:ir<T the straight or collecting tulies. 

The ureief 01 < 1 uct ol the kidney bemns at the hilum and descends 
on the bac'.k wall of the abdominal cavity to open into the bladder. 
J1 is nsiiallv about \2 in in length and as tluck as a goose 
(liiilk At its termination it passci, obliquely through the 
« oats of the bkulder, so that when the bladder is distended * 
the lumen of its end is closed 'Tlie imnary bladder is a 
membranous bag Ivmg in the pelvic* avity directly bnhincl and above 
the dorsal surface of the pul»es. In the foetus and infant, how- 
*‘ver, the bladder lies in the abdomen, not in tlu* pelvis. During 
life it is seldom distended so as to hold more than about 10 oz., 
but when the abdomen is opened it can be dilated to more than double 
that .size. When distended it rises and is applied closely atc^aingt the 
l>ack of the ventral alxlominal walk The bladder lias a strong 
muscular investment of unstnped muscle in several layers, which 
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are innervated by branches from the sacral iierv'cs. It has a peculiar 
epithelial lining of several strata, the snperricial cells of which are 
cubical when the sac is collapsed, but become flattened and scale- 
hke when it is distended At the lower part of the bladder there is 
a, triangular space known as the trigone, the angles of which are 
fonned by the openings of the two ureters and the uretlua. In 
this space^ the mucous membrane is smooth and firmlv bound to the 
subjacent muscle ; elsewhere it is tlirown into numerous foiua when 
the bladder is empty. A muscular band called the torus uretencua 



Seminal vesicle 

Troni A F Disoti, ('iinninchan s Tf.yi-Bi'ok of Anaituity, 

Fk',. 4. — 'I he Jdadder. Prostate nnd Seminal Vesicles, viewed from 
lielow. I'aken from a sub]<‘el in wlm h tlie visi era were hardened 
in yUii. The bladder contained but a small amount of fluid. 

or Mcrcier’s bar joins the orifices of the ureters. The female urethra 
IS only if in. in hnigth and is eomiiarabh' only with that part of the 
male urethra winch extends from the bladder to the openings of the 
seminal ducts (lig. •?). 

Tim})vyul()iiv. 

The (‘xcrelory organs of the embryo are developed as w series ol 
small tulles in the intermediate cell mass 'sec tig. 5), the ventral 
]nrt of which projects to fo»‘m the Wollfian ridge. Three sets of 
these tubi s apjx'ar in succession and occujiy the whole length of the 
bexly from the cervical to the lumbar region. The most atUerior — 
pronephvo'^ or had kidney — is repteseiiled in man by only two or 
three small tubules on each suh' which appi-ar as ingrowths from 
llie neighbouring coidom (fig (i, Pro.N.). From the study of com* 
parative anatomy it is probable that these are mere vestiges. 
Although the pronephros is rudimentary, the duct which in lower 



From A. F. IJixoii, Cunijingham'.s Tcxi’Book of Atuilomy 

Fig. 5. — Transverse Section tlirough the Body of a Fowl Embryo. 


types carries awav its excretion is well developed. This is the 
Wolffian duct, which appears m man before tlie pronephric tubes ajc 
formed, and inns lougitiulinally back in each intermediate cell mass 
to open iulo the cloaca ((ig. b, W.D ) In certain parts of its 
course It IS at an early date in very close relation with the skin on 
the dorsal side of the intermediate cell mass, and many embryologists 
hold that it is originally ectodermal in origin, and has sunk into the 
mesoderm secondarily. Others think tliat it is primarily meso- 
dermal but has gained secondary connexions with the ectoderm. 
From a morphological point of view, as will be explained in the com- 
parative anatomy section, the former view seems the more likely. 

When the pronephric tubules disappear, which they do at an 
early stage of the embryo’s development, the Wolffian duct pcTsists 
and acta as the dram lor another and much more important series 
of tubules, which are formed in the intermediate cell ma.ss behind 
the region of the pronephros, -ind make up the mesonephros or 
middle kidney (fig. 6, M.N,). There is some doubt as to wlifitfaer 
these tubes are strictly homologous and in series with those of tlie 
pronephros ; but they arc certainly of later development. 


By about the sixth week of intra-uterine life these tubules reach 
their maximum development and form the Wolffian body, which 
projects into the coelom as the now very definite Wolffan rid^c 
and acts as the lunctional excretory organ of the embryo (see 
fig. 7). When the permanent kidney is formed this organ deguuer- 
atea and its ultimate fate is discussed in the article on the Kepro- 
DUCnVIi SVSTF.M. 

The melanephros or hind kidney begins as a diverticulum from 
the dorsal side of the Wolffian duct close to its opening into the 



Fir,. 6. -—Diagram of llie Formation of tlu- (Benito • Urinary 
Apparatus. The first figure is the generalized lyj>i‘, the s(*cond 
the male and the third the female specialized arrangements. 
Suppressed parts are dotted. 


Pm. N. Pronephros 
M N. Mcbuiiophios. 

Mt N. ]Mci Ik phroH. 
n ULidila. 

(’ll. Cln.ica. 

U Kccium. 

Ml') Mullen in duct. 

W.D. Wulfl.aiiducl. 

Ui, UrHer. 

S. H. Scs.ih* hvflaHtl 

P. H. Pedunculated hydatid. 

b.G. bcxui.1l gland. 


N. Nef.hrrwlnmc. 

M.C. Malpighian corpuscle. 

T. Testis. 

K. 

0 {, Org n of (.n.ild^s. 
V.D. Vas delVrens. 

U. M, Uterus iihiiwjulinub, 

C). Ov.nv 

Kji.O. ICpuflphoion. 

Par.l). Paroophotuii, 

F.7\ HulK)pi,ni tube, 

U. Uterus. 


cloaca (see fig. Mt.N.) ; this occurs about the fourth week ot 
Ultra uterine lift ;j.nd the diverticulum grows forward (cephalad), 
dorsal to (he hind end of the Wolffian body. In doing this it forms 
a vliirt— the metanephrxe duct or ureter — the cephalic end of which 
enlar^'es and di\ddes to form the cahees of the kidney. From the 
calicos numerous smaller ducts grow into the mesoderm of the hind 
(caudal) end of the intermediate cell mass and become the collecting 



From A. F Dixon, Cunninglmm s Text' Bonk of Anatomy. 

Fk;. 7.— Transverse Section through the Body of a Rat Embryo. 
The position where the germinal epithelium arises is indicated at a. 


tubes of the kidney. While this is going on another set of tubules, 
probably in series with the me.sonephric tubules, develop inde- 
pendently in the intermediate cell mass and so form all the rest of 
the tubular system of the kidney. Toward these tubules, at one 
point, branches from the aorta jmsb their way ami invaginate each 
tube, thus forming the Malpighian corpuscles. 

By the eighth week the kidney is definitely formed and takes 
over the excretory work of the mesonephros, which now atrophies ; 
its surface is distinctly lobnlated, a condition which persists until 
after birth. 
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At first, as has boen thr nretors open into the Wolffian 

ducts, but later on carh ;mius a separalr opening into the cloaca, 
and eventually the.se slid I m a ventral direction until they reach 
th(‘ir permanent connexion with the allantoic bladder. 

'I'he bladder is developed Irom that part of the cloaca from which 
the allantois lia-. grov/n out. and also Irom that part of the allantois 
which is neaiest the cloaca At lirst it is a tulnilar structure, Init 
after the second month b ecomes more pyriform, the stalk of tlu‘ pear 
c^orrespondmg to the fibious nraihu'i which reaches the umbiht ns. 
Most of tliat part ol the tubular allantois which Ih's between the pci- 
maiieiil openings of tht' meters and th«‘ WoUTian ducts becomes the 
HI man' si>ius and does not dilate in tlie same wav that the pennaiient 
IjJaiUler does. This, m the female, finuns the whole of Lhe urethra, 
and in tin- male the upper part of the proslatic urellira Behind 
fcaudad) the urinary sinus is th(“ iiiogenital sinus, which is treated 
of in the article on the RiiimoDuciivF System. 

Th(,‘ Mullerian ducts (fig. o, M D ) arc formed after the Wolffian 
ducts are fully develop'al. A ridge appears in the inlermediati' 
cell mass ventral to the Woltlian duct, and into the anterior (cephalic) 
end of this a tubular process of the coelom forces its wav back- 
ward (caudad) Bejore reaching the cloaca tin- two Mullerian 
ducts coalesce and open l)ctwe' ;i the ' ■ 'aes of the two Wolffiati 
ducts. ’I'liesi' ducts, as is .show: . the article on the Kei'Ko- 
oticijvt System, form the oviducts, uterus and at least part r)l 
the vagin.i 

h'or turlher details and literatuie see ^jiiain’s Anatomy, vol i. 
(Longmans, Green & Co , London, mofi) ; J. M'Murnch, 7 hr J)cvclof'>- 
mrnt of the Human Body (IC bman, London, kjoo), and A. Keith, 
Human hnihryolof^y and Mor/diology (Arnold, T.oiidcm). 

Com fmrntwc A natom v. 

In till' Acrania (Anpihioxus) the ru'jihridial tubules are sefpnent 
ally arranged and aie only lound in the pharyngeal region, each 
opoiis into the coelfim by several cihab'd tunnels called nephrostomes, 
and also into the atrium, which is practically th(' exterior ot the 
animal, bv an opening called the nepliridiopoi'e. There is reason 
to believe that we have here a pronf'phios ol a very primitiv<‘ type 
aiul arranged on tlie same plan, m many lespecls. as th<‘ simple 
m'})hridia ol such lowly forms as the earthworm. There is nothing 
to indicate that anu'sonephros ispreseid.nor are there any Malpighi. in 
corjiuscles or longitudinal flucts 

Among the Cyclostoma, ta (lamjireys and hags) the prone])hio.-. 
persists fhroughoul lite in Jtdellosloma and ])robably m tlie hag 
(Myxirii ), but a Wolflian (aichinephi a ) duct has been evolved so 
thal tlie tubules no longer open on to the surface by nephndiopores 
It has been snimised (hat in a transitional lype thi' tubules opened 
into fi groove on each side ol the surlace of th<' animal and that the 
edges of this, coming togethei, tormeil a duct. At any late (lie 
sujierficial ojiiiungs ol the primitive nephndia make li probable 
that the Woltlian duct was originally of ectodermal origin A 
mesonephros has now appeared lieliind (caiulad) the pronephros, 
though It IS nol certain whether its tuluiles (mesonephritlia) are m 
senes with those of the pronepliios or wliether they are stnictuies 
on a mot‘(! dor.sal jilane ; but they certainly open into the Wolffian 
duct, which also drams the pronephros, and so this duel is func- 
tionally simply a ureter and has nothing to do with the sexual 
glands. No Mullerian duct has yet been evolved 

In the Teleo.stomi (bony and ganoid fish) the pronephros is usnallv 
aborted in the adult and the mesonepliros is llu' functional kidney 
As the genital glands have special coelomic rel.ilions the Woldian 
duct IS still merely a ureter, and in the Telcosfei at least theie is 
no true Mullerian duct. 

In the hTlasmc^branclpi (sharks and rays) tlie pronephros is more 
rom])let<‘ly and more early aborted than in ihe last subclass, and 
the mesonephTfts i^divid^ into an anterior or genital pari, which 
receives the vasa* ^ififorenfSa in the male from the testis and thus is 
1h(' first appoftranco phvlog^netically of an epididymis and a^posterior 
or renal part. T^c Wolffian duct therefore arts both a.s a vas 
deferens for .the «penn and a ureter for the urine, though in the 
female li is merely a uNster. In the hindmost part ot the mesone- 
phros there ard aepafnte xlucts which are callecl ureters and open 
into lhe loWci*.’p4i^t of the Wolffian duel in the same wav that the 
metani'phrfc ducts of The Amniota do ; it is, however, verv doubtful 
whether they are reallv homologous with these ducts The Mullerian 
duct (set' Kici'KoiTTirTiVE System) is present in elasmobranchs and 
according to modefn views arises as a backgrowtli from the coelom 
as in the Amniota. 

. Ti'c Dipnoi jor n^ndfish arc remarkabh' for having a cloacal 
' eaificum which "‘probably tunc lions as an urinarv bladder. It is 
situated on thi dorsal wall of the cloaca and is nol homologous with 
the ^allanfoic bladder ot higher forms, A good deal of the kidney 
(mesoni'phros) as it appears to 1 he naked eve is composed of lymphoid 
tissue. 

In the Amphibia the smike-lilce forms (Gymnophiona) show a 
very primitive arrangement ot the liidnev tubules, each having 
its nephrostonu', Malpighian capsule and short convoluted part 
leading to the Wolffian duct which acts both as ureter and vas 
deferens 

In the adult Aniira (frogs and toads'^ tlv' nephrostomes lose their 


connexion with the nophridia and communicate with the renal 
veins. In the amphibians a true allantoic bladder first appears 
as a <liverticulum from the ventral wall of the cloaca ; in dinerent 
forms it may be single, bilobed or even double. 

Ill Reptilia the hind kidney or metanephros is developed and 
take.s ov(;r all the excretory work ; it is usually lobulated, its 
nephriclia are never providecl with nephrostomes and its duct (the 
uretei) opens into the Wolffian duct or vas deferens before reaching 
the cloaca, d'he allantoic bladder is present in the Lacertilia 
(lizard.s) and Cheloiiia (turtles), but is absent m others. Birds 
resemble reptiles very closely in their urinary system except that 
there IS never any bladder anil lliat the ureters and vasa deferentia 
open independenlly into the cloaca, 

In til'- M.minialia tlie liean shape of the kidney is fairly charaeler- 
ist ic. Ill foelal life the organ is always lobulated, and this sometimes 
])ersisls throughout adult lite as in the ox. bear, seal and whale. 
More often the lobulation disappears on the surface and is (mly 
imjK-rfeclly ri’prcsented, on making a section, by the pyramids’; 
ev( n these in some cases fuse so closely that their apices appear as 
a single papilla. I'his is the ca.se in many monkeys, carnivores and 
rodents. 

In the Moiiotn'.mata (Ornlthorhynchus and Echidna) there is 
an allanloic bladder, but the ureters open into the cloaca as they do 
in birds In all other mammals they liave reached the bladder 
and open into it by valvulai orifices. 

On comparing Ihe enibrvology (ontogeny) of the urinary .system 
with its comparative anatoirv (phylogeny) the harmony ol the two 
irom a broad point of view is very striking. 

h'or turlher details see Barker and Haswell, 'lext-Booh of /.oolof^y 
{Macmillan. T-ondon, iHyy) ; Wiedersheim’s Comparative Anal of 
\'ertcl»atrs, tianslated by N. Barker ( 1 -ondon, 1007); Gegi nbaur, 
I'crglcnh. Ana/ dcr Wirbrllierc (Lnii/.ig, Kjoi). 

URMIA (II le name ju> written by the Persians is Vrumlch and 
Vrmieli ; the inhabitants ul the plaee say Urtm), a town in Hie 
province ol Azerbaijan in Persia, situated at an elevation ol 
4400 ft., in an extremely fertile and highly cultivated plain, 
7H m. S.W. ol Tabriz (120 by road), ij to 12 m. from the wc.stern 
shore of the lake of the same name, in 34' N. and 45” 4' E. 
it Is .surrounded by a wall and deep dry ditch that ran be flooded, 
and is encircled by orchards and gardens which extend all round 
lor miles and even ’penetrate the heart ot the town. The 
streets are broader than is usual in Persian cities, and most of 
them have a stream ol water running down the micliile. There 
are a busy bazaar and some old mosques. 'The population is 
about 35,000, and there are i)ost and telegraph offices. The 
only building of importance is the ark, or citadel, a walled 
building in the centre ol the town containing an arsenal and 
barracks lor a small garrison. Urmia has for many years been 
the headquarters of various missions to the Nestorians of the 
neighbourhood : an American nh.'^sion (since 1835) representing 
the “ Board of the Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian church 
of the United States of America ; the French Lazarists 
(since 1840) ; British, “ The Anglican Mission ” founded by 
Archbishop Benson (1884), and a Russian mission (Orthodox, 
since 1902). Iffimia is the capital of a fertile district 50 m. 
long and about 20 m. broad, having the same name and con- 
taining more than 300 flourishing villages. It exports great 
quantities of dried fruit and excellent tutun, tobacco lor chibuks, 
or Turkish pipes. 

URMIA, LAKE OF (also spelt Urumi.au), a lake in north- 
western Persia, between 37" 10' and 38'' 20' N. and between 
45 °io' and 46'’ K., which takes its name (Pers. Deryacheh i Urmia, 
Turk. Urmi f>dl) from the town of Urmia, situated near its western 
shore, but is also known as the Deryacheh i Shahi and Shahi gol. 
The limits of the lake vary much, the length, N.-S., from 80 to 
go m., the width, E.-W., from 30 to 45, being greater in the 
season of high water— in spring when the snows melt— and 
considerably less in the season of low water. A rise of the level 
by only a few inches extends tlR‘ shore of the lake for miles 
inland, and it may bo estimated that the surlace covered by 
the lake during high water is half as much again a.s that during 
low water. The Shahi peninsula, which juts out into the lake 
from the eastern bank, is an island during the season of high 
water and also sometimes after heavy autumnal rains, separated 
from the mainland by several miles of shallow water. The 
mean depth of the lake is 15 to 16 ft., and its greatest depth 
probably does not exceed 50 ft. The lake has in recent years 
exhibited extraordinary changes of level, and it is not certain 
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are innervated by branches from the sacral iierv'cs. It has a peculiar 
epithelial lining of several strata, the snperricial cells of which are 
cubical when the sac is collapsed, but become flattened and scale- 
hke when it is distended At the lower part of the bladder there is 
a, triangular space known as the trigone, the angles of which are 
fonned by the openings of the two ureters and the uretlua. In 
this space^ the mucous membrane is smooth and firmlv bound to the 
subjacent muscle ; elsewhere it is tlirown into numerous foiua when 
the bladder is empty. A muscular band called the torus uretencua 



Seminal vesicle 

Troni A F Disoti, ('iinninchan s Tf.yi-Bi'ok of Anaituity, 

Fk',. 4. — 'I he Jdadder. Prostate nnd Seminal Vesicles, viewed from 
lielow. I'aken from a sub]<‘el in wlm h tlie visi era were hardened 
in yUii. The bladder contained but a small amount of fluid. 

or Mcrcier’s bar joins the orifices of the ureters. The female urethra 
IS only if in. in hnigth and is eomiiarabh' only with that part of the 
male urethra winch extends from the bladder to the openings of the 
seminal ducts (lig. •?). 

Tim})vyul()iiv. 

The (‘xcrelory organs of the embryo are developed as w series ol 
small tulles in the intermediate cell mass 'sec tig. 5), the ventral 
]nrt of which projects to fo»‘m the Wollfian ridge. Three sets of 
these tubi s apjx'ar in succession and occujiy the whole length of the 
bexly from the cervical to the lumbar region. The most atUerior — 
pronephvo'^ or had kidney — is repteseiiled in man by only two or 
three small tubules on each suh' which appi-ar as ingrowths from 
llie neighbouring coidom (fig (i, Pro.N.). From the study of com* 
parative anatomy it is probable that these are mere vestiges. 
Although the pronephros is rudimentary, the duct which in lower 



From A. F. IJixoii, Cunijingham'.s Tcxi’Book of Atuilomy 

Fig. 5. — Transverse Section tlirough the Body of a Fowl Embryo. 


types carries awav its excretion is well developed. This is the 
Wolffian duct, which appears m man before tlie pronephric tubes ajc 
formed, and inns lougitiulinally back in each intermediate cell mass 
to open iulo the cloaca ((ig. b, W.D ) In certain parts of its 
course It IS at an early date in very close relation with the skin on 
the dorsal side of the intermediate cell mass, and many embryologists 
hold that it is originally ectodermal in origin, and has sunk into the 
mesoderm secondarily. Others think tliat it is primarily meso- 
dermal but has gained secondary connexions with the ectoderm. 
From a morphological point of view, as will be explained in the com- 
parative anatomy section, the former view seems the more likely. 

When the pronephric tubules disappear, which they do at an 
early stage of the embryo’s development, the Wolffian duct pcTsists 
and acta as the dram lor another and much more important series 
of tubules, which are formed in the intermediate cell ma.ss behind 
the region of the pronephros, -ind make up the mesonephros or 
middle kidney (fig. 6, M.N,). There is some doubt as to wlifitfaer 
these tubes are strictly homologous and in series with those of tlie 
pronephros ; but they arc certainly of later development. 


By about the sixth week of intra-uterine life these tubules reach 
their maximum development and form the Wolffian body, which 
projects into the coelom as the now very definite Wolffan rid^c 
and acts as the lunctional excretory organ of the embryo (see 
fig. 7). When the permanent kidney is formed this organ deguuer- 
atea and its ultimate fate is discussed in the article on the Kepro- 
DUCnVIi SVSTF.M. 

The melanephros or hind kidney begins as a diverticulum from 
the dorsal side of the Wolffian duct close to its opening into the 



Fir,. 6. -—Diagram of llie Formation of tlu- (Benito • Urinary 
Apparatus. The first figure is the generalized lyj>i‘, the s(*cond 
the male and the third the female specialized arrangements. 
Suppressed parts are dotted. 
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cloaca (see fig. Mt.N.) ; this occurs about the fourth week ot 
Ultra uterine lift ;j.nd the diverticulum grows forward (cephalad), 
dorsal to (he hind end of the Wolffian body. In doing this it forms 
a vliirt— the metanephrxe duct or ureter — the cephalic end of which 
enlar^'es and di\ddes to form the cahees of the kidney. From the 
calicos numerous smaller ducts grow into the mesoderm of the hind 
(caudal) end of the intermediate cell mass and become the collecting 



From A. F Dixon, Cunninglmm s Text' Bonk of Anatomy. 

Fk;. 7.— Transverse Section through the Body of a Rat Embryo. 
The position where the germinal epithelium arises is indicated at a. 


tubes of the kidney. While this is going on another set of tubules, 
probably in series with the me.sonephric tubules, develop inde- 
pendently in the intermediate cell mass and so form all the rest of 
the tubular system of the kidney. Toward these tubules, at one 
point, branches from the aorta jmsb their way ami invaginate each 
tube, thus forming the Malpighian corpuscles. 

By the eighth week the kidney is definitely formed and takes 
over the excretory work of the mesonephros, which now atrophies ; 
its surface is distinctly lobnlated, a condition which persists until 
after birth. 


8oo URMIA— URMIA, LAKE OF 


At first, as has boen thr nretors open into the Wolffian 

ducts, but later on carh ;mius a separalr opening into the cloaca, 
and eventually the.se slid I m a ventral direction until they reach 
th(‘ir permanent connexion with the allantoic bladder. 

'I'he bladder is developed Irom that part of the cloaca from which 
the allantois lia-. grov/n out. and also Irom that part of the allantois 
which is neaiest the cloaca At lirst it is a tulnilar structure, Init 
after the second month b ecomes more pyriform, the stalk of tlu‘ pear 
c^orrespondmg to the fibious nraihu'i which reaches the umbiht ns. 
Most of tliat part ol the tubular allantois which Ih's between the pci- 
maiieiil openings of tht' meters and th«‘ WoUTian ducts becomes the 
HI man' si>ius and does not dilate in tlie same wav that the pennaiient 
IjJaiUler does. This, m the female, finuns the whole of Lhe urethra, 
and in tin- male the upper part of the proslatic urellira Behind 
fcaudad) the urinary sinus is th(“ iiiogenital sinus, which is treated 
of in the article on the RiiimoDuciivF System. 

Th(,‘ Mullerian ducts (fig. o, M D ) arc formed after the Wolffian 
ducts are fully develop'al. A ridge appears in the inlermediati' 
cell mass ventral to the Woltlian duct, and into the anterior (cephalic) 
end of this a tubular process of the coelom forces its wav back- 
ward (caudad) Bejore reaching the cloaca tin- two Mullerian 
ducts coalesce and open l)ctwe' ;i the ' ■ 'aes of the two Wolffiati 
ducts. ’I'liesi' ducts, as is .show: . the article on the Kei'Ko- 
oticijvt System, form the oviducts, uterus and at least part r)l 
the vagin.i 

h'or turlher details and literatuie see ^jiiain’s Anatomy, vol i. 
(Longmans, Green & Co , London, mofi) ; J. M'Murnch, 7 hr J)cvclof'>- 
mrnt of the Human Body (IC bman, London, kjoo), and A. Keith, 
Human hnihryolof^y and Mor/diology (Arnold, T.oiidcm). 

Com fmrntwc A natom v. 

In till' Acrania (Anpihioxus) the ru'jihridial tubules are sefpnent 
ally arranged and aie only lound in the pharyngeal region, each 
opoiis into the coelfim by several cihab'd tunnels called nephrostomes, 
and also into the atrium, which is practically th(' exterior ot the 
animal, bv an opening called the nepliridiopoi'e. There is reason 
to believe that we have here a pronf'phios ol a very primitiv<‘ type 
aiul arranged on tlie same plan, m many lespecls. as th<‘ simple 
m'})hridia ol such lowly forms as the earthworm. There is nothing 
to indicate that anu'sonephros ispreseid.nor are there any Malpighi. in 
corjiuscles or longitudinal flucts 

Among the Cyclostoma, ta (lamjireys and hags) the prone])hio.-. 
persists fhroughoul lite in Jtdellosloma and ])robably m tlie hag 
(Myxirii ), but a Wolflian (aichinephi a ) duct has been evolved so 
thal tlie tubules no longer open on to the surface by nephndiopores 
It has been snimised (hat in a transitional lype thi' tubules opened 
into fi groove on each side ol the surlace of th<' animal and that the 
edges of this, coming togethei, tormeil a duct. At any late (lie 
sujierficial ojiiiungs ol the primitive nephndia make li probable 
that the Woltlian duct was originally of ectodermal origin A 
mesonephros has now appeared lieliind (caiulad) the pronephros, 
though It IS nol certain whether its tuluiles (mesonephritlia) are m 
senes with those of the pronepliios or wliether they are stnictuies 
on a mot‘(! dor.sal jilane ; but they certainly open into the Wolffian 
duct, which also drams the pronephros, and so this duel is func- 
tionally simply a ureter and has nothing to do with the sexual 
glands. No Mullerian duct has yet been evolved 

In the Teleo.stomi (bony and ganoid fish) the pronephros is usnallv 
aborted in the adult and the mesonepliros is llu' functional kidney 
As the genital glands have special coelomic rel.ilions the Woldian 
duct IS still merely a ureter, and in the Telcosfei at least theie is 
no true Mullerian duct. 

In the hTlasmc^branclpi (sharks and rays) tlie pronephros is more 
rom])let<‘ly and more early aborted than in ihe last subclass, and 
the mesonephTfts i^divid^ into an anterior or genital pari, which 
receives the vasa* ^ififorenfSa in the male from the testis and thus is 
1h(' first appoftranco phvlog^netically of an epididymis and a^posterior 
or renal part. T^c Wolffian duct therefore arts both a.s a vas 
deferens for .the «penn and a ureter for the urine, though in the 
female li is merely a uNster. In the hindmost part ot the mesone- 
phros there ard aepafnte xlucts which are callecl ureters and open 
into lhe loWci*.’p4i^t of the Wolffian duel in the same wav that the 
metani'phrfc ducts of The Amniota do ; it is, however, verv doubtful 
whether they are reallv homologous with these ducts The Mullerian 
duct (set' Kici'KoiTTirTiVE System) is present in elasmobranchs and 
according to modefn views arises as a backgrowtli from the coelom 
as in the Amniota. 

. Ti'c Dipnoi jor n^ndfish arc remarkabh' for having a cloacal 
' eaificum which "‘probably tunc lions as an urinarv bladder. It is 
situated on thi dorsal wall of the cloaca and is nol homologous with 
the ^allanfoic bladder ot higher forms, A good deal of the kidney 
(mesoni'phros) as it appears to 1 he naked eve is composed of lymphoid 
tissue. 

In the Amphibia the smike-lilce forms (Gymnophiona) show a 
very primitive arrangement ot the liidnev tubules, each having 
its nephrostonu', Malpighian capsule and short convoluted part 
leading to the Wolffian duct which acts both as ureter and vas 
deferens 

In the adult Aniira (frogs and toads'^ tlv' nephrostomes lose their 


connexion with the nophridia and communicate with the renal 
veins. In the amphibians a true allantoic bladder first appears 
as a <liverticulum from the ventral wall of the cloaca ; in dinerent 
forms it may be single, bilobed or even double. 

Ill Reptilia the hind kidney or metanephros is developed and 
take.s ov(;r all the excretory work ; it is usually lobulated, its 
nephriclia are never providecl with nephrostomes and its duct (the 
uretei) opens into the Wolffian duct or vas deferens before reaching 
the cloaca, d'he allantoic bladder is present in the Lacertilia 
(lizard.s) and Cheloiiia (turtles), but is absent m others. Birds 
resemble reptiles very closely in their urinary system except that 
there IS never any bladder anil lliat the ureters and vasa deferentia 
open independenlly into the cloaca, 

In til'- M.minialia tlie liean shape of the kidney is fairly charaeler- 
ist ic. Ill foelal life the organ is always lobulated, and this sometimes 
])ersisls throughout adult lite as in the ox. bear, seal and whale. 
More often the lobulation disappears on the surface and is (mly 
imjK-rfeclly ri’prcsented, on making a section, by the pyramids’; 
ev( n these in some cases fuse so closely that their apices appear as 
a single papilla. I'his is the ca.se in many monkeys, carnivores and 
rodents. 

In the Moiiotn'.mata (Ornlthorhynchus and Echidna) there is 
an allanloic bladder, but the ureters open into the cloaca as they do 
in birds In all other mammals they liave reached the bladder 
and open into it by valvulai orifices. 

On comparing Ihe enibrvology (ontogeny) of the urinary .system 
with its comparative anatoirv (phylogeny) the harmony ol the two 
irom a broad point of view is very striking. 

h'or turlher details see Barker and Haswell, 'lext-Booh of /.oolof^y 
{Macmillan. T-ondon, iHyy) ; Wiedersheim’s Comparative Anal of 
\'ertcl»atrs, tianslated by N. Barker ( 1 -ondon, 1007); Gegi nbaur, 
I'crglcnh. Ana/ dcr Wirbrllierc (Lnii/.ig, Kjoi). 

URMIA (II le name ju> written by the Persians is Vrumlch and 
Vrmieli ; the inhabitants ul the plaee say Urtm), a town in Hie 
province ol Azerbaijan in Persia, situated at an elevation ol 
4400 ft., in an extremely fertile and highly cultivated plain, 
7H m. S.W. ol Tabriz (120 by road), ij to 12 m. from the wc.stern 
shore of the lake of the same name, in 34' N. and 45” 4' E. 
it Is .surrounded by a wall and deep dry ditch that ran be flooded, 
and is encircled by orchards and gardens which extend all round 
lor miles and even ’penetrate the heart ot the town. The 
streets are broader than is usual in Persian cities, and most of 
them have a stream ol water running down the micliile. There 
are a busy bazaar and some old mosques. 'The population is 
about 35,000, and there are i)ost and telegraph offices. The 
only building of importance is the ark, or citadel, a walled 
building in the centre ol the town containing an arsenal and 
barracks lor a small garrison. Urmia has for many years been 
the headquarters of various missions to the Nestorians of the 
neighbourhood : an American nh.'^sion (since 1835) representing 
the “ Board of the Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian church 
of the United States of America ; the French Lazarists 
(since 1840) ; British, “ The Anglican Mission ” founded by 
Archbishop Benson (1884), and a Russian mission (Orthodox, 
since 1902). Iffimia is the capital of a fertile district 50 m. 
long and about 20 m. broad, having the same name and con- 
taining more than 300 flourishing villages. It exports great 
quantities of dried fruit and excellent tutun, tobacco lor chibuks, 
or Turkish pipes. 

URMIA, LAKE OF (also spelt Urumi.au), a lake in north- 
western Persia, between 37" 10' and 38'' 20' N. and between 
45 °io' and 46'’ K., which takes its name (Pers. Deryacheh i Urmia, 
Turk. Urmi f>dl) from the town of Urmia, situated near its western 
shore, but is also known as the Deryacheh i Shahi and Shahi gol. 
The limits of the lake vary much, the length, N.-S., from 80 to 
go m., the width, E.-W., from 30 to 45, being greater in the 
season of high water— in spring when the snows melt— and 
considerably less in the season of low water. A rise of the level 
by only a few inches extends tlR‘ shore of the lake for miles 
inland, and it may bo estimated that the surlace covered by 
the lake during high water is half as much again a.s that during 
low water. The Shahi peninsula, which juts out into the lake 
from the eastern bank, is an island during the season of high 
water and also sometimes after heavy autumnal rains, separated 
from the mainland by several miles of shallow water. The 
mean depth of the lake is 15 to 16 ft., and its greatest depth 
probably does not exceed 50 ft. The lake has in recent years 
exhibited extraordinary changes of level, and it is not certain 
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interests in the palace, and to manage the Spanish nobles, many 
of whom were of the Austrian party, and who were generally 
opposed to foreign ways, or to interferences with the absurdly 
elaborate etiquette of the Spanish court. Madame des Ursins 
was resolved not to be a mere agent of Versailles. During the 
first period of her tenure of office she was in frequent conflict 
with the French ambassadors, who claimed the right of sitting 
in the council and of directing the government. Madame des 
Ursins wisely held that the young king should rely as much as 
possible on his Spanish subjects. In 1704 her enemies at the 
French court secured her recall. But she still had the support 
of Madame de Maintenon, and her own tact enabled her to 
placate Louis XIV. In 1705 she returned to Spain, with a free 
hand, and with what was practically the power to name her own 
ministry. During the worst times of the war of the Spanish 
Succession she was the real head of the Bourbon party, and w^as 
well aided by the spirited young queen of Philip V. She did 
not hesitate to quarrel even with such powerful personages as 
the Uardinal Archbishop of 'I'oledo, Porlocarrero, when they 
proved hoslilt;, but she was so far from offending the pride ol 
the nation, that when in 1 700 Louis the XIV., severely pressed by 
tlu' allies, threatened, or pretended, to desert the cause of his I 
grandson, she dismissed all h>en('hmen from the court and 
threw the king on the support ol the (Castilians. Her influence 
on the sovereigns was so strong that it would probably have 
lasted all through her life, hut for the death ol the queen. 
Madame des Ursins confesses in her voluminous {'orrespondcncc 
that she made herself a burden to the king in her anxiety to 
exclude him from all other irifluenee. She certainly rendered 
him ridicukais by watching him as if he were a child. Philip 
was too weak to break the yoke himself, and could only insist 
that he should be supplied with a wife. Madame des Ursins 
was persuaded by Alberoui to arrange a marriage with Eliza- 
beth Farnese ol i^arma, hoping to govern the new queen as she 
had done the old. Elizabeth had, however, stipulated that she 
should be allowed to dismiss the Camarera Mayor, Madame 
des Ursins. who had gone to meet the new queen at Quadraque 
near the frontier, was drivirn from her presence with insult, and 
sent out of Spain without being allowed to change her court 
dress, in such bitter weather that the coachman lost his hand by 
frostbite. After a short stay in France, she w'ent to Italy, and 
finally established herself in Rome, where she had the satis- 
taction of meeting Albcroni after his fall, and where she died on 
the 5th of December 1722. Madame des Ursins has the credit 
ol having begun to check the overgrown power of the church 
and the Inquisition in Spain, and of having attempted to bring 
the finances to order. 

A readable hie ol des Ursins was published in Paris in 

iSs8 by N. F. Combes, and there is an English life by C. Hill, The 
1*nnrcss des Ursins in Spain (T.ondon, 1800). See her Lettres 
inhhtcs, edited by A. Geojlroy (l*aris. 1850), and her correspondence 
with Madame de Maintenon (pLiris, 182O). 

URSINUS, ZAGHARIAS (1534-1583), (krman theologian, and 
one of the authors of the Htttdelberg Catechism (y.v,), was born 
at Breslau on the i8ih of July 1534, and became a disciple of 
Melanchthon at Wittenberg. He afterwards studied divinity 
at Geneva under Calvin, and Hebrew at Paris under Jean 
Mercier. In 1561 he was appointed professor in the Colle^^ium 
Sapientiae at Heidelberg, where in 1563 at the instance of the 
elector-palatine, Frederick III., he drew up the Catechism in 
co-operation with Kaspar Olevian. The death ol the elector 
in 1576 led to the removal of Ursinus, who from 1578 till his 
death in 1583 occupied a professorial chair at Neu.stadt-an- 
der-Haardl. 

His Works published in i '587-89. and a more complete edition 
by his son and two oJ his pupils, Pareus and Reuttsrus, in 1612. 

URSULA, ST, and her cx)mpanions, virgins and martyrs, 
are commemorated by the Roman Catholic church on the 21st 
of October. The Breviary gives no legend ; but in current 
works, such as Butler’s Lives of the Saints, it is to the effect that 
“ these holy martyrs seem ... to have met a glorious death 
in defence of their virginity from the army of the Huns. . . . 


They came originally from Britain, and Ursula was the con- 
ductor and cncourager of the holy troop.” The scene of the 
martyrdom is plaa*d near tlie lower Rhine. 

The date has been assigned by different writers to 238, r. 283 
and c. 451. The story, however, is unknown both to Jerome 
and to Gregory of lours — and this though the latter gives a 
somewhat detailed desixiption of the Cologne church dedicated 
to that Theban legion with which the tradition of the martyred 
virgins was very early associated. The story of their fate is 
not entered under 21st October in the martyrology of Bede 
(ol). c. 735), of Ado (c. 858), of Usuard (ante 877), Notker Bal- 
bulus (896) or Hrabanus Maurus (845) ; but a qth-cjentury 
life of St Cunibert (ob. 663) associates a prominent incident 
in the life of tliis saint with the basilica of the sacred virgins 
at (ologne (Surius vi. 275, cd. 1575). Not only does Arch- 
bi.shop Wichfrid attest a grant to thi; church of the sacred virgins 
ou.stidi^ the walls of Cologne (in 927), but he was a large donor 
in his own person. Still earlier a C!olognc martyrology, written, 
as Bintcrim (who edited it in 1824) argues, between 889 and 891, 
has the following entry under 2isl October : “ xi. virg. Ursule 
Scncic Gregorie Pinose Marthe Saule Britule Satnine Rabacic 
Saturie l^aladie.” Much shorter entries are found in two of the 
old miirtyrologius printed in Migne (cxxxviii. 1207, 1275). A 
more definite allusion to the legend may lie found (c, 850) in 
Wandclbcrt of Priam’s metrical martyrology (2jst October) : 

“ Tuir tuimerosa simiil Rheni ]ier littora fulgent 
rUristo virgines erecta tropaea maniplis 
Agnppiiiae urbi, qiiarum fpror impius ohm 
Millia mactavit ductricibus inclyta sanctis.’' 

The full legend first make.s its appearance in a festival dis- 
course (servw) for the 21st of October, written, as internal 
evidence seems to show, lietween 731 and 839. 'i’his sermo 
fio(\s not mention St Ursula, but makes Pinnosa or Vinnosa the 
leader of the.se spiritual ‘‘ amazons,” who, to avoid Maximian’s 
persecution, left their island home ol Britain, following their 
bridegroom (Christ towards that East whence their laith liad 
come a hundred years before. The concurrent traditions of 
Britain, Batavia, i.e. the Netherlands (where many diapols 
still preserved their memory), and Cologne are culled in evidence 
to prove the same origin, llie legend was already very old 
and the festival “nobis onmi tempore celeberrima ” ; i)ul, as 
all written documi-nls had disappeared since the burning of the 
early church erected over the sacred bones, the preacher could 
only appeal to the continuous and careful memory of the society 
to which he belonged (nosirates). Even in liiti lime there were 
.sceptics who pointed dubiously to the full-grown bones of 
“ widows ” and of men among the so-called virgin relics. The 
author of the sermo pointedly rejects the two theories that 
connected the holy virgins with the Tl\eban band and brought 
them as pilgrims from the East to the West ; but lie adds that 
even in his days tl>erc still existed an inscription in the church, 
slmwing how it had been restored from its foundations by a 
certain “ Clermtius, vtr cMnsularis. ex partibus OruenHs.^' 

Two or three centuries later the Passw XL MM. SS. Vir- 
ginum. based apparently on the revelations made to Helen- 
trude, a nun of Heerse near Paderbom, gives a wonderful in- 
crease of detail. The narrative in its present form may date 
somewhere between 900 and 1100, while Helentrude apparently 
flourislvtd before 1050. According to her account, the son of a 
powerful pagan king demands in marriage Ursula, the beautiful 
daughter of Deonotus, a king “ in partibus Britanniae.” Ursula 
is warned by a dream to demand a respite of three years, during 
which time her companions arc to be 11,000 virgins collected 
from both kingdoms. After vigorous exercise in all kinds ol 
manly sports, to the admiration of the populace, they are carried 
off by a sudden breeze in eleven triremes to Thiel on the Waal 
in Geldcrland. Thence they sail up the Rhine by way of 
Cologne to Basel, at which place they make fast their vessels 
and proceed on foot to Rome. Returning, they re-enter their 
ships at Basel, but are slaughtered by the Huns when they 
reach Cologne. Their relics are then collected and buried 
“ sicut hodie illic est cemere,” in a spot when* “ to this day ” 
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no meaner sepulture is permitted. Then follows the usual allu- 
sion to Clematiiis , tlie date is expressly fixed at 238, and 
the whole revelation is seemingly ascribed to St ( ordula, one 
of the 11,000 who, after escaping death on the first day 
by hiding in one of the vessels, on the morrow gave her- 
self up to death ot her own accord. I'owards tlio beginning of 
the i2th century Sigebert oi Gembloux {oh. 1112) gives a bnel 
rhume of the same story. He is the lirsi to introduce the name 
of Attila, and dates the ocxmrrcnce 453 - 

Passing over the visions and exhumations of the first half 
of the 12th century, we come to the singular revelations of 
St Elizabeth of Schonau. Th(;se rc-velations, delivered in 
Latin, German or a mixed jargon of bolli languages, were 
turned into simple Latin by Elizab(‘tli s brother Egbert, from 
whose words it would seem that in 115^ Roman burial- 

ground had lately been laid open near C ologne. 'I'he cemetery 
was naturally associated with the legend of St Uisula ; and, 
this identification once acc'epted, it is not unfikefy tliat when 
more careful investigations revealed male* skeletons and toml)- 
stones bearing the names of men, other and more definiie 
epitaphs were invented to reconcile the old traditions with the 
facts of such a damaging discovery. Hence perhaps the bare- 
liu ed imposture : “ Gyriacus, papa Romanus, qui cum gaiidio 
suscepit siinctas virgines et cum eis C'oloniam reversus mar- 
tvriumsuscepit.” One or two cin'.umstantial forgeries of this kind 
would form the basis of a scheme lor explaining not a few other 
problems of the case, such as the plain inscription “ Jacobus," 
whnm St Elizabeth promptly transformed into a supposititious 
British archbisfiop of Antioch, brother to the equally imaginary 
British Pope ( yriacus. Vov these epitaphs, with others ol a 
humbler kind, were brought before St tfiizabetli to be identifieil 
in her ecstatic (‘onverse with St Verena, her cousin St CIrsulu, 
and others. Klizabf'lh herself at times distrusted her own revela- 
tions : llicre was no C'>riae in the list of the popes ; Antlierus, 
who was said to be his successor (235-36), died more than 
tw'o ('cnturies before Attila, to wLom common deport assigned 
Ifie massacre ; and it was hardly credible that James oi 
Antioch could cut 11.000 epitaphs in less tfian three days. 
Every doubt, however, was mc't by the invention of a now 
and still more improbable detail. According to St Verena. the 
virgins suffered when Maximus and “ Africanus ” wc;re pnncipes 
at Rome (? 387-S8). 

In 1183 the mantle of St Elizabeth fell upon Hermann Jo.seph, 
a Pracmoii.stratensian canon at Steinfeld. He had to solve a 
more difficult problem than St Elizabeth’s ; for the skeletons ol 
little children, ranging in age from two month.s to seven years, had 
now lx!en found buried with the sacred virgins. But even 
such a difficulty Hermann explains away: the little children 
were brothers, sisters or more distant relatives of the 
11,000.* Ilfcrttiann’^ revelations are mainly taken up with an 
attempt ,to show the mutual relatioirship ol nearly all the 
characters fiejhtrockiccs. The names are a most extraordinary 
mixturp: : Ambng British bishops we have Michael, William, 
|anie.s alid Columbanus. Sovereign princes— an Oliver, a 
Clovis’ ar>d>;a> fepin— start out in every page, till the writer 
finds it ^Cijssary. to apologize lor tiie number ol his kings and 
his own .bUia^Vrf. But, fpr all this, Hermann exposes his own 
doubts Avhen he tells that often, as he was preparing to write, 
\w heard a voic^ bidding him lay down the pen, ‘‘ lor whatever 
you wTite vdll bc-an unmixed lie.” Hermann makes St Ursula 
a native of J^rittany, and so approximates to the version of 
the story given ^y Geoffrey of Monmouth {Hislona Bniotmm), 
I according to whom Maximian, alter fleeing from Rome and 
acquiring Britain by marriage, proceeds to conquer Brittany and 
Settle it with men from the island opposite. For these settlers 
he has. to find British wives, and to this end collects 11,000 
noble and 60,000 plebei.in virgins, who are wTecked on their 
passage across. Certain of the vessels being driven upon “ bar- 
liarous islands/’ their passengers are slain by Guanius and Mclga, 

kings of the Huns and Piets,” whom Gratian had called in 
to his kid against Maximian. In this version St Ursula is 
a daughter of Dionotus, king of Cornwall. Hermann alludes 


more than once to the Historia Brllonunty and even to King 
Arthur. 

The legend of St Ursula is perhaps the most curious instance 
of the development of an ecclesiastical myth. E\'en in the 
earliest form known to us this legend is probabl)' the complex 
growtli ol centuries, and any claim to llie discover) ol the first 
germ can hardly approve itself to the historic sense. Tlu^se 
remarks apply especially to that venerable rationalization which 
evolves tho whole legend from a misreading oi Undeci)r.ilhi. 
the name of Ursula’s companion, into undecim milliaj.e. n,ooo. 
A more modern theory make.s ,St Ursula the Christianized 
representative of the old Teutonic goddess Freya, who. in 
'I'huringia, under the name of Ildrsel or LIrsel, and in .Sweden 
Old Urschel, welcomed the souls of dead maidens. Not a few 
singular coincidenees s«*em to point in the same direction, 
especially the two virgins, “ Martha and Saula,” whom Usuard 
states to have suffered “ cum aliis pluribus ” on the 20th of 
OiMober, whence they were probably transfiTrcd to Ihe 21st, 
It IS curious to note that JenMiie and iiian\' of the earlasl 
niartyrologies extant lia\e on the 21st oi Odober the entry, 
“ Dasius Zoticus, Gams cum diwdtuni inilitihus'^ Even in 
copies of Jerome this is transfornu'd into mdlibus ; and it i.s 
perhaps not impossible that to this misreading Vvc may indirictly 
owe the “ thousands ” in the Ursula legend. The two entries 
seem to be mutually exclusive in all the early mart) lologies 
mentioned in this article, and in those printed in Migne, ( xxxvii. 
'I’lie earlier “ Dasius ’’ entry seems to disappear sleadil)3 
though slowly, as the Ursula legend works its w'ay into eurrent 
niartyrologies. 

See II. Crombach, \’i(o et Martyrium S. Ur<:tilae (Cologne, 
and Ihe Hollniulist .Ida SanctocHtr. _’iHt October, where the slor\' 
lillh 2^0 joJio pages. 'J he ratioiuili/fi tioa ol the story is to be louiul 
in Oscar S( li.ule, Die Sa^c vou do fwilifioi Ursula (llaiiover, i^G-i), 
ol which there is a* shorl rtsurar in S, Baring-GoukVs ! tin's of ilc 
Smuts. See also S. Baring-tmuld, Popular Myths of the Middle 
Mf>t'.s : A. G. Slein, Die Heilif^c Ihsula (Cologne, 11^79). The 
creddklity of sonx* of the del ails was doubted as early as ihe i^tli 
(eiitniy by Jacobus de Voragine in tlu' l.c^euda aureu For further 
works, <‘specially medieval, see A. Potthast, nihliotheia hist med 
(Berlin, 1890), p. iOi(i. ('F A. A. ; \ J. Ci.) 

URSULINES, a religious order founded at Brescia by Angela 
Mcrici (1470- 1 540) in November 1 535, primariK for tlie cdiic.' ^ ion 
of girls and the care of the sick and needy. It was approved 
ill 1544 by Paul III., and in 1572 Gregory at llu' instanci' 

of Charles Borrorneo, declared it a religious order under llv 
rule of St Augu.stine. In the following century it was powi rlully 
encouraged and supported by St Juiincis oi Sales. In most 
cases, e.speeially in h'ranre, tlie sisters adopted enclosure and 
took solemn vows ; llu'y were called the “ religious ” IT.sii lines 
as dLstinet from the “congregated” Ursulines, wlio preferred 
to follow the original plan. There were Ursulines in Canada 
in 1639, who taught the eateehisin to Indian children, and 
subsequently helped to preserve a religious spirit among the 
fircnch population and to humanize the Indians and half-breeds. 
I’o wards the beginning oi the i8th century, the period of its 
greatest prosperity, the order embraced some 20 congregations, 
with 350 comments and from 15,000 to 20,000 nuns, ^f'lie 
members wear a black dress bound by a leathern girdle, a black 
sleeveless cloak, and a close-fitting head-dress with a white veil 
and a longer black \ eil. Their patron is the St Ursula mentioned 
above. The founder was beatified by Clement Vlll. in 1768 
and canonized as St Agnes of Brescia by Pius VTl. in 1807. 
The Iri.sh Unsulines were established at Cork in 1771 by Miss 
Nano Nagle. The Ursulines do not increase now as rapidl) 
as they did, congregations taking simple vows like the Sisters 
of Mercy being apparently more adapted to modem needs. 

URSWICK, CHRISTOPHER (1448-1522). English diplomuti.st, 
j was born at Furness in Lancashire and was probably educated 
; at Cambridge. He became chaplain to Margaret, countess of 
' Richmond and Derby, and was employed by her to forward the 
: schemes for siTuring the English throne for her son, Henry of 
Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. He crossed from Harfleur 
to Wales with Henry in August 1485, and was present at the 
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battle oi Bosworth ; then followed for him a series of ecclesi- 
astical preferments, the most important of which was to the 
deanery of York. He was sent on several weighty embassies, 
including one to Ferdinand and isabeila of Spain to arrange 
the marriage between Prince Arthur and Catherine of Aragon, 
;md another to France in 1492, when he signed the treaty of 
Faaples. In 1495 became dean of Windsor, and he died 
on the 24th of March 1522. Urswick was very friendly with 
Erasmus and with Sir Thomas More. He did some building 
at Windsor, and one of the chapels in St George’s chapel there 
is still called the Urswick chapel. Urswick’s kinsman, Sir 
'rhomas Urswick, was a Yorkist partisan, who was recorder of 
T.ondon and chief baron of the exchequer. 

S(ie Urswick. Records of tha Family of Urwjck or Urswick (1803). 

URTICACEAE (nettle family), in botany, an order of 
Dicotyledons belonging to the series Urtieiflorue, which includes 
also Ulmaceae (elm family), Moraceae (mulberry, fig, &c.) 
and Cannabinaceae (hemp and hop). It contains 41 genera, 
with about 500 species, mainly tropical, though several species 
such as the common stinging nettle {Vrtica dioica) arc widely 
distributed and occur in large numbers in temperate climates. 
'Iwo genera are represented in the British Isles, Urtica (see 
Nettle) and Parietaria (pellitory, q.v.). 

The plants are Rcnorally herbs or somewhat bhrubby, rarely, as 
Ml some tropical genem. forming a bush or tree. The simple, 
olleii serrated, leaves have sometimes an alternate sometimes an 
opposite arrangement and are usually stipulate — exstipulate in 
I'ai'tctaria. The position of the stipules vanes in different genera; 
lluis in Vrtica tliey are lateral and distinct from the leaf-stalk, in 
other eases they are atlached on the base of the leaf-stalk or stand 
in the Icaf-axil when they are more or less united Stinging hairs 
often occur on the stem and leaves (tig. i). The basl-libres of the 



]''iG, I. — Stingine, Hair 
of Vrtica dioiLo, with 
a portion of live 1 )u- 
dermis, and, 10 the 
right, cl small bristle 



Fici. 2 - Male TTowei of the 
Nettie {Vituii) ’Hie four 
sepals are .arranged sym- 
metrically, an outer 
median and an inner 
lateral pair. A stamen 
IS opposite each sepal, 
and in the centre of the 
dower IS the rudiment ol 
a ]hstil. 



From Vinc«i'ii! S/wdents' TexU 
Book (>/ Botany^ by permission 
of Sw.nn Sonncnschein S; (’0. 


Fic. L — A staniinal ( (5 ). 
Z? carpellaiw ( 9 ) flower 
of the Nettle. /), peri- 
anth ; a, stamen ; 
rudimentary ovar\’’ of 
the flower ; af>, outer, 
ip, inner, whorl of the 
perianth; n. stigma of 
the 9 flower (enlarged). 


! X < ■()). 

Stem are generally long and firmly attached end to end, and hence 
ol great value for textile use. Thus in ramie {q.v,, Boehmeria nivea) 
a single fibre may reach nearly g in. in length, and in stinging nettle 
as much as 3 in. The small inconspicuous regular flowers (tigs. 3 
and 4) arc arranged in definite (rvmose) inflorescences often crowded 


into head-like clusters. They arc unisexual and monoecious or 
dioecious. The four or five green perianth leaves (or sepals) are 
free or more or less united ; the male flowers (tig. 2) contsiin as 
many stamens, opposite the sepals, which bend inwaids in the bud 



Fig 4. Vriica umi'i (after Curtis, I'hrc Londinensis), ^ nat. size. 

1, male flower; 2, ((‘male flower in fruiting stage — the dry rom- 

pn .ssed fruit 3 escaping from the persistent perianth ; 4. fruit 

cut open, revealing tlu- seetl within the large straight embryo e. 

T, 2. 3, enlarged. 

stage, but when mature spring backwards and outwards, the 
.inther at the same tune exploding and scattering the pollen. 
The flowers are thus adapted lor wind-polhnalioii. 'I'he female 
flower contains one carjiel bearing om* style with a brush-like 
stigma and containing a single erect ovule. The fruit is dry and 
one-seeded ; it is often enclosed within the persistent perianth. 
The sjraiglil embryo is surrounded by 'i rich oily endosjierm. 

URUGUAY (ofllcially the Oriental Republic oj the Uruguay, 
anti long locally called the Banda Oriental, meaning the land 
on the ea.stfTn .side of the river Uruguay, from which the country 
takc.s its name), the smallest independent statt‘ in South 
America. It runs conterminous with the southern border of 
Brazil, and lies between 30“ and 35" S. and between 53° 25' 
and 57° 42' W. (for map, sec Argentina). Il has a seaboard 
on the Atlantic Ocean of 120 m., a shore-line to the south 
on the Rio dc la Plata of 235 m., and one of 270 m. along 
the Uruguay on the west. The boundaries separating it from 
Rio Grande do Sul, a province of Brazil, are Lake Mirim, the 
rivers Chuy, Jaguarao and Quarahy, and a cuchilla or low 
range of hill.s cdled Santa Ana. The extent of the northern 
frontier is 450 m. The southern half of the country is mostly 
undulating grass land, well watered by streams and springs. 
The northern section is more broken and rugged ; barren 
ridges and low rocky mountain - ranges, interspersed with 
fertile valleys, being it.s characteristic features. There is no 
forest, timber of any size being found only in the valleys near 
running water. Uruguay is intersected nearly from west to 
north-east by the river Negro and its affluent the Yi. The 
Uruguay is navigable all the year by steamers from the island 
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Off Martin Garcia at the mouth to Salto (200 m.). Above 
this place the navigation is interrupted by rapids. The 
ordinary volume of water in the Uruguay averugcfs 11 millions 
ol cub. ft. per minute. Excluding the Uruguay, the Negro, of 
which the principal port is Mercedes, is the principal navigable 
river. Others are navigable only for .short distances by 
steamers of light draught. Besides the rivers mentioned, 
the ehieJ streams arc the Santa Liiria, v\hieh lalls into the 
i‘lata a little waA of Montevideo ; the Queguay, in Pay.sandu ; 
and the Ohollati, rising in the .sierras in Minas and flowing 
into Lake iMirim. These rivers as well as the Uruguay are 
led by innumerable smaller streams or arroyos, such as the 
Arapey in Salto, the Dayman in Pa)sandu, the Jaguary (an 
aflluent of the Negro) in Tacuarembo, the Arroyo Grande 
between the departments ol Soriano and San JosG and the 
San lose (an affluent of the Santa Lucia). None of the sierras 
or mountains in Uruguay exceeds (or perhaps even attains) 
a height of 2000 ft. ; but, contrasting in their tawny colour 
with llie gras.sy undulating plains, they loom high an<l are often 
picturesque. ’I’hey are ramifications of the highlands of Brazil. 
Phe main chains arc the Cuchilla dc Haedo on the north and 
west and the Cuchilla Grande on the south and east. 

Crvlor.v -Little is kno^\ll of the geoluf^y of Uruguay. There is a 
i(Minclation of schists iiiul cr\stallin(‘ locks upon whidi rests n seiies 
ol sauflslones. The latter is, no douhl, idt'iitical with the similar 
sandstone series which is foiuul in the neighbouring Tiraziliaii 
piovince of Rio Grande do Sul. and which has there yielded plants 
which prove it to belong to llie l^cnnian or the uppei pari ol tin* i 
( arhonilcrons. The ])lains are eovired hv a foraiation similar to 
that of the Argentine pampas and by tin alluvial de])osits of the 
lu esent riviu's 

Climate. — llruguav (‘iiioys the reputation of ]K)ssessmg one of the 
most heallhv elimatr.s in the world, 'I'he geographical position 
^•usures uniformity of temperature throughoni the veai, the sumiii'T 
heal being tempfued In tin- Atlantic bn ezes. and severe cold m the 
winter season being unknown h^ndeiiiK. diseases are unknowm and 
epidemics are rare. In the interior, awav lioiii the .s(‘a and the 
short's of the great rivtu-s, tin* teinpei-a1nre frequently rises in 
summer to St)" F ami m winter lalls to Jn the districts 

bordering on tie coast the th('rmomet('r seldom falls below' 37"; 
and only for a few moments and at long mterxal'. lias it been known 
to rist as high as 103" The annual rainfall is about .| i in. 

flora.— Thi' pastoral wealth of Uruguay, a.s of tli<‘ neighbouring 
Argentine Republic, is due lu the fertilizing coitstilutMils of " pampa 
mnd.” geologically as.sociated with gigantic antediluvian animals. 
w'ho.se fossil remains are abundant 'i he counfiv' is rich in hard 
woods, suitable for eabiie-t work and corfam Iniildiiig purposes 
riie pniK.qial trees ar«‘ the alder, aloe, palm, po])lar. acacia, willow 
and eucalyjitu.s The monies, by which aic understood plantations 
.'i,s well as native thickets, produce annmg' otlus woods llie algarrobo. 

.1 p<,x>r imitation of oak ; the guayabo, a .substitute for boxwootl ; 
the quebracho, of which the red kind is compari'fl to sandalwood ; 
and the urunday, black and while, not unlike rosew'ood. Indigenous 
])alms glow in the valleys of the Sierra Jose Ignacio, also to some 
extent in llie departments of Mmas. Maldonado and Paysandii 
'J’he inville, losomarv, mimosa and tlie scarlet-flow'ered ceibo are 
common ’The vftfleys within the hill ranges are fragrant witli 
aromatic shrubs. In lire plains below, the swards are gay with the 
scarlet and white ^erben^ and other brilliant wild flowers The 
country abounds tiA^cdlhnal plants The sarsaparilla even colours 
the water qi the Rio N<rgro^ann giv'es it its name the " black nvei ." 

wild animals the tiger or ounce ■ -railed in the 
Gruarani iangungo the ja-gud or "big dog ’’—and the puma are 
lound on tlio frontier of Brazil and on the wooded islet s and banks of 
the larger rivers. Tl>ft tapir, fox, deer, wild cat, wild dog, carpincho 
or water hog a few small’ rodents nearly complete the list of 
quadriqieds. A littlet armadillo, the miilita, is the living repre- 
sentativi of the antediluvian giants Mvladon, Megatherium , Ax 
Hie ostrich — Rhea nmericana — roams oven^where m the plains ; 
and tlieiy are a few' specimens of the vulture tribe, a native crow 
(lean, tall and ruffedj partridges and quails. Parakeets are plentiful 
111 the monies and rne lagoons sw'arm with waterfow’l The most 
( st^med is [hr^'jynio real a large duck. Of the birds of bright 
plhraage the humming - litrd and the cardinal -the scarlet, the 
v< lk)\v and the wlihe— a’rc tlie mo.st attractive. The fish of the 
lagoons and streams arc coarse, and some of th^m primitive in type ; 
bn1 two 01 three kinds, found generally in th'^ large rivers, are much 
prized The varieties of fisli on the s^'a roast arc many and excellent. 
More than 2000 species of inM'*cts have been classified. The scorpion 
is rare, but large and venomous spidor.s arc common TIic principal 
reptiles are a lizprd, a 1ortois(‘. the vivorn de la eruz (a dangerous 
viper, so called from marks liki* a cross on its head ) and the rattle- 
snake in Maldonado and the stony lands of Mmas. 


Area and Population . — The urea of the republic is c.stimated 
at 72.210 .sq. m., and has a population of 1,042,668 according 
to the census of 1908 (in 1900 it was 915,647). The country 
is divided into 19 departments, the area and the population 
of which, according to the census of 1908, are given in the 
subjoined tabic : — 


1 Deparlment.s. 

Area, 

Sq. Miles. 

Population, 

1908. 

Artigas ...... 


20,298 

Gaiielones ..... 


87,9 U 

C«‘rro Largo ... 

5.75) 

44,800 

Colonia ...... 

2 , 1 Q 2 

54.979 

J )urazn(> ...... 

. 3 . . 1-25 

42,3^3 

1 Moit.> ...... 

U 7-44 

10,158 

Florida ...... 

4 . 7 'U 

45.393 

Mfildonado 

T.584 

28.804 

Minas 

4 -^M 

51.170 

Montevideo ...... 

250 

309,2 u 

Paysandii ...... 

5.11:) 

38,528 

Rio Negro ...... 

3,2(>0 

19,909 

Rivera ...... 

3.790 

35 . ^>51 

Rocha ....... 

ii|,28o 

. 14.110 

Salto 

4 .i >93 

4 ^..i 04 

San Jose ...... 

2,087 

40,207 

Soriano 

S, 5''0 

39,431 

Tacuarembo 

8,074 

4O.927 

Treinta-y-Tre.s 

i.os . 

2S.750 

Total 

72,210 

j i,042,()(>8 


The a\’erage density of population on the above figures is 
12-9 per sq. m., ranging (exidusive of Montevideo) from 47-9 
in (;ancIone.s to 5-8 in Tacuarembo and 6 in Artigas. 'The 
great majority of the foreign population are Italians or 
Spaniards, w'ilh lesser numbers, in dc.sccnding scale, of Brazilian, 
Argentine and French birth. British, Swiss and Germans arc 
comparatively few. In 1907, 26.105 Italian iiiiniigranls arrived, 
21,927 Spanish, 2355 British. 2315 French and 1823 German. 

The native.s of ITuguay, though living in conditions similar 
to those of the Argentine population, are in general more 
reserved, showing more of thi* Indian type and less of the 
Spaniard. In the north there is a strong Brazilian element 
and the people arc intensely conservative. The average annual 
birth-rate is about 35 per 1000, and the death-rate about 15 5. 
About 26 % of the births are illegitimate. The principal 
towns arc Montevideo, Salto, Paysandu and San Jose. 

Acru ulturr . — Tlie condition ot ngriculturr is lairlv satistuclon- 
In j 88«; Uruguay iniyiorted most of lu*i breads! nils ; now not oni\ 
IS w'tient grown in sufficient quantities to iiiei I tlie local demand, 
but a surplus (about znaKio metric tons in moS g) is annually 
availabk- for export Lantl for farming purposes is expensive, and 
wages aie high, leaving small profit, unless it ha])peiis that a man, 
with Ins laniiiv 10 assist liim, w'oiks his own land The farmers are 
chiefly Italians, ('atiary Islanders and l''renchm(‘n. The iinncipal 
crops in addition to wheat arc oats, barley, niaiz«‘, linseed and bird 
sec<l. Since 1890 the cultivation of the gra])e and the manufacture 
of wine have considerably extended, especially in the departments 
ol Salto, Montevideo, Canelones .and Colonia, Red wine, a smaller 
rpiantity of white, grape alcohol and wane alcohol are produced. 
The olive-planting induslry is becoming important ; the trees thrive 
v.'^'ll, aiifl the area devoted to their cultivation is annually increasing. 
Tobacco is also cultivated. 

Cattle-breeding and sheep-farming, however, lire the principal 
industries. The lands arc admirably adapted for cattle-breeding 
purposes, although not capable of fattening animals. The cattle 
are destined chiefly for the saladcro establishments for the prepara- 
tion of tasajo, or jerked beef, for the Brazilian and Cuban markets, 
and for the Liebig factory, where large quantities of extract of meat 
are prepared for the European trade. ( allle-breecUng is carried 
on in all part.s of the republic, but chiefly in the departments oi 
Salto. Paysaiulu and Rio Negro. In the southern districts, where 
llie farmers are Fairopeanx. the breed of cattle is being steadily 
inqiroved by the introduction of Durham and Hereford bulls. 
Dairv-forming is making some progress, especially in the Swiss 
colony near San jose. . 

Sheep - farming flourishes chiefly in Durazno and Soriano. 
TTruguayan wool is favourably regarded in foreign m^kets, on 
account of the clean state in which it is shipped, tins lieing largely 
due to the natural conditions of the land and clim.ilc. The buoincss 
of shipping live sheep and frozen mutton has not been attempted 
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on a large scale, owing pnncipally to the lack of facilities for loading 
at the port of Montevideo or elsewhere. 

Mininq . — Minerals are known to exist in the northern section 
of the republic, and fiold-mining is carried on to a small extent. 
Expert opinions have been advanced stating that gold-mining m 
Uruguay is capable ol development into an important industry. 
Tiie other minerals found are silver, lead, copper, magnevSium and 
lignite coal. 

Commerce. — The economic development of Uruguay was re- 
tarded by the corruption ol successive governments, by revolu- 
tionary outbreaks, by the seizure of farm stock, without adequate 
compensation, for tlie support of military lorces, by the consequeiiees 
of reckless borrowing and over-trading in iHSq and iHpo, and also 
by the transference of commercial undertakings from Montevideo 
to Buenos Aires between 1890 and 1897, opening of the har- 

bour and docks at that port. The annual value of the im])orts 
(47 dollars taken at ^r) was {‘;,ioi.74o in 1900 and m 

1908 ; that of exports was {o,2^7,()()o m 1900 and 111 

1908. 

The principal imports consist of machinery, textiles and clothing, 
food substances and beverages, and hve stock. The chief exports 
are animal prudiRls and agricultural products. Of the imports 
about 27 % in value are Iroiu Great Britain, 14 from Germany, 
and smaller proportions from h'ranee, Argentina, Italy Spain, tlie 
United States and Bi'lgium. Of th<' cxjiorts, France, Argentina, 
Belgium and Germany take the bulk. Trade is controlled by 
loreigners, ttie British being prominent in banking, finance, railway 
work and the higher branches of commerce ; Spaniards, Italians 
and French in tlve wholesale and retail trade. Uruguayans find an 
insignificant place in commerce. The foreign trade passes mainly 
through Montevideo, where the port has been greatly improved. 

In addition to the natural lines of i ommunirutidn provided by 
the rivers bordering on or belonging to the republic, there are about 
.’240 m. ot national roarl, besides more than ^000 m. of dejiart mental 
roads. The railways had a length of 1380 m. open for traftic, and 
the system is steadily extending. There are over 1 70 m. of tramway 
in operation. 

Govcr 7 Hueni.-~'Tht.' legislative power of the state rests with 
the general assembly, consisting of two chambers, one of 
senators (19 in number) and one of representatives (75). The 
deputies of the lower house arc elected for three years directly 
ity the people, one deputy lor every 3000 male adults who can 
read and write. One senator is named for each department 
by an electoral college, whose members are elected directly 
by the people. The senators are elected for six years, and 
one-third of their number retire every two years. The executive 
power is exercised by the president of the republic, who is 
elected by the general assembly for a four years’ term. He is 
assisted by a council of ministers representing the departments 
of the interior, foreign affairs, finance, war and marine, industry, 
labour and instruction and public works. Each department 
or province of the republic has a governor appointed by the 
executive, and an administrative council, whose niembers are 
chosen by popular vote. The judicial power is vested in a 
high court and many subordinate courts. The general assembly 
elects the five judges wdio compo.se the high court. There art* 
civil, commercial and criminal courts in Montevideo, a depart- 
mental court in each departmental capital, and a justice of the 
peace in each of 205 judicial districts into w'hich the republic' 
is divided, with sub-district courts under deputy judges in 
addition. The administration of justice in Uruguay has long 
been of bad repute. It was reformed on the above lines in 1907. 

Education i.s much negk-cied, and the public-school system is 
inefficient. The attendance of children at the schools is small, 
and the instruction they receive is inferior. Primary instruction 
IS nominally obligatory ; nevertheless at I lie beginning of the sotli 
century nearly half tlie population over six years of age was illiterate. 
Montevideo possesses a university anil a nimibei’ of preparatory 
schools, a Rtatc-sup})Orted technical school and a military college. 
The state religion is Roman Catliohc, and there is an archbishop 
of Montevideo with two suffragan bishojis, A number of semin- 
aries are maintained throughout the republic. Other rcdigionsare 
tolerated. 

Ar^ny . — Tliere is a standing army with a peace strength of about 
7000 officers and men Service is nominally voluntai*y. though it 
appears that a certain amount of compulsion is exercised^. In 
addition to tliis there is comjnilsory .service in the National Guard 
(fl) in the first class, consisting of men between seventeen and thirty 
years of age, liable for service with the standing army, and number- 
in:^ some 15,000: {h) m the second class, for departmental service 
only, except m so far as it may be drawn upon to make up losses 
in the more active units in time of war, consisting of men from thirty 
to forty-five years of age, and (c) in the third class, for local garrison 
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duty, consisting of men between forty-five and sixty years old. 
The army and guard are well equipped with modern arms. 

Finance . — Of the national revenue nearly half is derived from 
customs duties, taxes being levied also on real estate, licences, 
tobacco, stamped paper and in other ways. Nearly half the ex- 
penditure goes to meet debt ciiarges, while government, internal 
development and defence absorb mo.st of the remainder. The 
receipts lor the years specified were as follows, Uruguayan dollars 
being converted into sterling at the par value, 4 7=/! : — 


Yeans. 

Roveuiie. 

Ivxpendituro. 

1894-1895 

£3,403.324 


1899-1900 

3.236.300 


T904 1905 

3,438.300 

£3.438.5 

1909- 1910 ' 

1 4,971,660 

' 4.704, 5(K1 


‘ Estimate. 


In 1891, when the debt of the rej)ubhc amounted to $87,789,973, 
or about ;£i 8,078,7 10, the government suspended payment of 
interest, and an arrangement was made with the bondholders. A 
new consolidated debt of ;^20, 500,000 was issued at 3^ % interest, 
and, as security for payment of interest, 45 % of the customs re- 
ceipts at Montevnleo was a.ssigned. A I the same time the interest 
guaranteed to thi* railway companies was reduced from 7 to 3! 

In t8o 6 a s % loan of ,067,000 was issued, and the debt was subse- 
quently increa.sed, until on, January 1. 1909, it was ;^C7,692,795, and 
in the same year the annual debt charge amounted to /z, 185,347. 

The Bank of the Republic was established in 1896 with a nominal 
capital of $12,000,000, and in 1890 it received the right to issue 
further shares amounting to $5,000,000. Its note issue {for which 
it has an exclusive right) may not exceed the value of half the sub- 
scribed capital. Besides a nuiubei of local banks, branches o£ 
German, Spanish, French and several British banks are estabhshed 
in Mofitevideo, 

There is no Uruguayan gold coin in circulation, but the theoretical 
monetary unit is tlie gold peso nactonal, weighing 1-697 grammes, 
•917 fine. The .silver peso weighs 25 grammes, -900 fine. A half, 
fiflli and tenth of a peso are coined in silver, in addition to bronze 
coins. 

The melrii system of weights and measures has been officially 
adopted, but the old Spanish system is still m general use*. 


I 


History.— lr\ 1512 Juan Diaz de Solis entered the Paranaguazu 
or “ sealikc ” estuary of the Plata and landed about 70 miles 
east of the present city of Montetddeo. Uruguat^ at that time 
w^as inhabited by Indians, of whom the dominant tribe was 
oiillccl Charrua. a people described as physically strong and 
w'ell- formed, and endowed with a natural nobility of character. 
'I'heir habits were simple, and they were disfigured neither by 
the worst crimes nor by the primitive' superstition of savages. 
'They arc said to have revealed no vestige of religion. The 
Charruas are generally classified as a ycllow-.slcinned race, of 
the same family as llu: Pampa Indians ; but they are also 
represented as tanned almost black by the sun and air, without 
any admixture of red or yellow in their complexions. Almost 
hcardle.ss, and with thin eyebrows, they had on their head.s 
thick, black, lustrous hair, which neither fell off nor turned ^ey 
until t;xtrcmc old age. They lived princijially upon fish^ venison 
and honey. In the Guarani language “ Charrua ” means turbu- 
lent, and by their enemies the Charruas were accounted as such, 
and even feroiious, although admitted to be generous to their 
captives. They were a curiously taciturn and reticent race. 
Their weapons were the bow and arrow and stones. 

.Solis, on his second visit, 1515-1516, was slain by the Charruas 
in Colonia. Eleven years later Ramon, the lieutenant of 
Seba.stian Cabot, was defeated by the same tribe. In 1603 
they destroyed in a pitched battle a veteran force of Spaniard.s 
under Saavedra. During the next fifty years three unsuccessful 
attempts were made b\' the Spaniard.s to subdue this courageous 
people. The real conquest of Uruguay was begun under 
Philip III. by the Jesuit missions. Jt was gradually con- 
summated b> the military and commercial settlements of the 
Portuguese, and subsequently by the Spaniards, who estab- 
lished themselves formally in Montevideo under Governor 
Zavala ot Buenos Aires in 1726, and demolished the rival Portu- 
guese settlement in Colonia in 1777. From 1750 Montevideo 
enjoved a provincial government independent of that of Buenos 
Aires. The American rebellion, the French Revolution and the 
British invasions of Montevideo and Buenos Aires (1806-7), under 
Generals Auchmuty (i 7 56-1 82 2) and J ohn Whitelocke (i 757-1833), 
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all contributed to the extinction of the Spanish power on the 
Rio tie la Plata. During" th(‘ War of Independence, Montevideo 
was taken in iKr4 by the Buenos-Airean general Alvear (see 
further Montkvidko). A long struggle for dominion in Uruguay 
between Brazil and the revolutionar}' governmi'nt of Buenos 
Aire.s was concluded in 1828, through the mediation of Great 
Britain. TVuguay being declared a free and independent state. 
The republic was formally constituted in 1830. Subsequently 
Juan Manuel Rosas, dictator of Buenos Aires, interfered in 
th(' intestine quarrels of Uruguay ; and Montevideo was be- 
sieged by his forces, allied wuth the native partisan's of General 
Oribe, for nine years (1843-52). 

After the declaration of independence the history of Uruguay 
becomes a record of intrigues, financial ruin, and political folly 
and crime. The two great political fadors for generations have 
been the Colorados and the Blancos. So far as political 
principles are concerned, there is small difference between them. 
Men are Colorados or Blancos larg(‘l)’ b\' tradition and not 
from political conviction. The Colorados have held the govern- 
ment for many years, and the attempts of the Blancos to oust 
them have caused a series of revolutions. The military element, 
moreover, has frequently conspired to elect a president amenable 
to its demands. In 1875 General Latorre headed a con.spiracy 
against President Ellauri and at first placed Dr Varela in 
powiT as dictator, but in 1876 proclaimed himself. In the follow- 
ing year Latorre caused himself to be eleded president, but 
politic.al unrest caused him to resign in March 1880. The 
president of the senate. Dr Vidal, nominally administered 
the government for two years, wdien General Santos, who had I 
held the real jxiwer, became president. II is administration | 
was so vicious and tyrannical that the opposition organized I 
a revolution. Their force’s, however, wi’re surprised by the ' 
government troops at Quebracho, on the Rio Negng and | 
defeated. Ultimately the Colorados themselves exiled Santos. I 
He had plundered the national revenues and scorned constitu- I 
tiomd government. The Colorados now made General Tajes I 
president, tlie practical direction of the administration being 
in the hands of Julio Herrera y Obes. In March 1890 General 
'lajes handed over the presidency to Herrera y Obes, a clever 
but unscrupulous man, who filled every official post with his own 
friends and ensured the return of his supporters to the chamber. 
In J891 he was obliged to suspend the ser\'ice of tlie public 
debt and make arrangements by which the bondholders acci’pted 
a reduced rate of interest, the eoLmtr\ was at this period 
conducted practically as if it were the firivate estate of the 
president, and no accounts of revenue or expenditure were 
vouchsafed to the public. In 1894 the Colorados nominated | 
Sehor Idiarte Borda lor the presidency. He seemed at first ; 
inclined to govern honestly, l)ut corruption soon became as 1 
marked as under the preceding regime. The Blancos, using I 
the fraudulent elections in 1896 as a pretext, now’ broke out in ' 
armed reVolt* under the leadership of Aparicio Saraiva. The 
pre.sident^nvttie ijp attempt to conciliate them, and in March 
1897 a body of ggvermtrfcnt troops suffered a reverse. On the 
25th of August 1897 B^rda, after attending a Te Dcum at 
tlu’ cathodrAl. im Montevideo, was shot dead by a man namc’d ' 
Arredondo, wbo‘Wfi ,3 J\tintenced in 1899 to two veurs’ imprison- i 
ment. I'he defenpe was .that the murder was a political oSence, I 
and therefore ^^linishable as an ordinary’ case ot assassination 1 
for personal motives". ‘ | 

I he president of the seriate. Juan C'ueslas.in accordance with 1 
the constitution, assumed the duties of president of the republic. ' 
He arrarfged that hostilities should cease on the ^conditions i 
^ that represen tajtiou^i the Blancos was allowed in Congress for | 
cQitain districts where their N otes were knowm to predominate ; ■ 
thka certain number the jeies polUicos should be nominated 
from the Blancos ; that .free pardon be extended to all who had 
taken part in the revolt ; that a sufficient sum in money be 
advanced to allow the .settlement of the expenses contracted 
by the insurgents ; and that tlie electoral law be reformed on I 
a basis allowing .the people to take part freely in elections. I 
Cuestas, on attempting to reform corrupt practices, was soon 1 


threatened with another revolution, and on the loth of February 
1898 he a.ssumed dictatorial powers, dissolved the Chambers and 
suspended all constitutional guarantees. In the following year 
he resigned and was re-elected to the presidency on the ist 
of Alarch 1899. His second term was marked by premonitions 
of further disorder. In July 1902 a plot for his assassination 
was frustrated, and in 1903, on the election ol Josf Battle to 
the presidency, civil war broke out. On September 3, 1904, the 
revolutionary general Saraiva died of wounds received in battle ; 
and later in the year peace was deedared. Claudio Williman 
became president in 1907. The ( olnrados favoured Battle as his 
successor, and belorc the elections to the chamber in NoN^mber 
1910 the Blancos were again in arms. 

See r. Kjujza, l.a Dimunacjmi Espavola rn cl Vni^uay (Montevideo, 
18H0): V. \. Herro, A. cle Vedia and M. de Pena, Alhvvt dc la 
Utjniblica Oriental dA Vritf^uay (Montevideo, tS«2) ; R. 1 .. J.oinba, 
/ a Itepublica Oriental del Urviiuay (Montevideo, 18H4); 'J he Uruguay 
Republic, Terntory and Conditions, reprinted by order ol the Consid- 
General of TTrnguay (London, i888) ; V. Arreguine, llisioria del 
Uruguay (Montevideo, 1892) ; M. G. and E T. Mulhall, llandhonh 
of the Elver Plata (l.ondon, 1802) ; H. Roustan and ('. M. de Pena, 
Uruguay en la Exposicion . . . de Chicago (Montcvirleo, T89B ; 
O. Aranjo, Compcndio de la Gcografia Nartvnal (Montevideo, 1894); 
Uruguay, Its Geography, History, tS:c. (Liverpool, 1897) ; P. b', 
Martin, Through Five Republics (London, loot) : AnUario Estadistiro 
and Anuario Demograpro (official, Montevideo): i’ritish and A.merican 
Consular Reports ] Publications, Bureau of Ainericau Republics. 

URUGUAYANA, a city and river port of the state of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, on the left bank of the Uruguay river, 
348 ft. above sea-level (at the R.R. station) and about 360 m. 
in a direct line W. of Porto Alegre. Pop. (1900) 13,638. A 
railway connects with Quarahim (47 m.) on the Uruguayan 
frontier, and thence by a Uruguayan line with Montevideo by 
way of Paysaiulu. 'I'lii’ .same line extends N. 62 m. to the 
naval station of Itaquy. A cross-country line was undiT con- 
struction in 1909 to Cacequy, which is in direct communication 
with Porto Alegre and the cit) of Rio Grande. The iippiT 
Uruguay is naN’igable from the Quarahim to the town of Sao 
'I’ome, and small river steamers ply regularly between Ceiho, 
on the Argentine side, and the latter. Opposite Urugua)aiia 
is the Argentine town ol Restuuracion, or Paso los Lihres. 'khe 
I river is 2 m. wide at this point, and 154 ft. above .sea IcN’cl. 

I Uruguayana is prettily situated on a low hill rising gently from 
I the riverside and its low houses are surrouiKk'fl h\ orange 
I groves, 'riiere are large military barracks near the sliore, a 
! tlK’alre and a <’ustom-house. The surrounding country is 
chiefly pastoral, but there is a small area under vineyards, 
and in addition to grapes some other fruits are produri'd. 
Uruguayana was captured by a Ikiraguayan force under General 
Lstigarribia on the 5th of August 1865, and was recaptured 
without a fight by the allied forces under General Bartolome 
Mitre on the i8th of September, 'khe Paraguayan occupation 
left the town partially in ruins, and it remained in a decadent 
condition until near the end of the century, when reviving 
industries in the state and a renewal of railway construction 
promoted its ccimmercial activity and grow'th. 

USAS (from the root vas, to shine, and cognate to Latin 
Aurora and Greek ’Hok), in Hindu mythology, the goddess of 
dawn. She is celebrated in some twenty hymns of the Rig 
Veda, and is the most graceful creation of Vedic poetry. She 
is borne on a .shining car drawn by ruddy cows or bulls. She 
is the daughter of the sky and the sun is her lover. She is 
described as “ rising resplendent as from a bath, showing her 
charms she comes with light . . . ever shortening the ages of 
men she shines forth ... she reveals the paths of men and 
bestows new life ... she opens the doors of darkness as the 
cows their stalls.” Scarcely the name of the goddess survives 
to-day, so completely was she associated with the Vedism long 
dead and gone. 

See A .\. Mardonell, Vcdic Mythology (Strassburg, 1897). 

USEDOM, an island of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Pomerania, lying off the Baltic coast, and separated by the 
Swine from the island of Wollin, which together with it divides 
the Stettiner Haff from the open sea. It is 31 m. in length, 
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13 broad and 160 sq. m. in area. The surface is generally flat 
(onl\ a few sand-hills rising to any height) and is diversified 
f)) moor, len^ lakes and forest. Agriculture, cattle-rearing, 
fj"! ling and other maritime pursuits are the chief occupations 
of the inhabitants. .Swinemunde and IJsedom (pop. 1700) are 
the chief towns, and Heringsdorf, A hi beck and Zinnowitz are 
frequented watering-places. Pop. (1900) 33,000. 

Sec Gadebusch, Chronik dcr hisel I'sedom (Anklain, 1863), and 
C. i^uller, Dif Scehader dev Innin Vsedom und Wolhn (6th ed., 
Berlin, 1896). 

USELIS (mod. Usellus), an ancient town of Sardinia, situated 
in the hills to the S.E. of Oristano, 900 ft. above sea-level. A 
bronze tablet of a.d. 158 (a ialmla palronatus, setting forth 
that M. Aristius Balbinus had accepted the position of patron 
of the town for hnnsclf and his heirs) speaks of the place as 
Colonia Julia Au^'infa Vsdts. From this it would seem that 
it had liccome a colony under Augustus, were il not that Pliny 
(H.N. iii. 85) asserts that 'J'urris Libisonis was the only colony 
in Sardinia at his time. It may be that civic rights were 
obtained from Augustus (Th. Mommsen in Corp, Insrr. Lat. x. 
p. 816). The site of the ancient town is marked by the church 
of S. Reparata, and various antiquities have been found there. 
The episcopal see was transferred to Ales in the 12th century, 
though the old name is still officially used. 

USES, in law, ecjiiitable or beneficial interests in land. In 
early law a man could not dispose of his estate by wdll nor could 
religious houses aixpiire it. As a method of evading the common 
law arose the practice of making feoffments to the use of. or 
upon trust for, persons other than those to whom the seisin or 
legal possession was d^'livered, to which the equitable juris- 
diction of the chancellor gave effect. 'I'o remedy the abuses 
which it was said were occasioned by this evasion of the law 
was pas.sed the famous Statuti' of Uses (1536), which, however, 
failed to accomplish its purpose. Out of this failure of the 
Statute of Uses arose the modern law of Tkusts, under which 
heading will be found a full history of uses. See also Con- 
veyancing. 

USHAK, a town of Asia Minor, altitude 3160 ft. in the Kutaiah 
sanjak of the Brusa vilayet, situated in a fertile district, 
on a tributar>- of the Menderes, and connected with 
Smyrna and Konia by rail. Pop. 9000 Moslems and 2000 
Christians, it is noted for its heavy pile carpets, khali, known 
as “ Turkey (’arpets.” The Oriental character of the carpets 
has been almost destroyed by the adoption of aniline dyes and 
the introduction of Western patterns. 'J'he town has a trade in 
valonia, cereals and opium. 

USHANT (Fr. Ouessant), the most westerly of the islands off 
the coast of France, 'iboiit 14 m. from the coast of Finist^re, of 
which department it firms a canton and commune. Pop. (1906) 
2761. Ushant is about 3850 acres in extent and almost entirely 
granitic, with steep and rugged roasts acce.ssible only at a few 
points, and rendered more dangerous b)' the frequency of fogs. 
The island affords pasturage to a breed of small black sheeps and 
about half its area is occupied by cereals or potatoes. The male 
inhabitants are principally pilots and fishermen, the women 
working in the fields. Ushant was ravaged by the English in 
1388. The lordship was made a marquisate in 1597 in favour 
of Rene de Rieux de Sourdeac, governor of Brest. In 1778 
a naval action without decisive result was fought off Ushant 
between the English under Keppel and the French under the 
Count d’Orvilliers. 

USHER (or Usshp:r), JAMES (1581 1656), Anglican divine 
and archbishop, was born in the parish of Si Nicholas, Dublin, 
on the 4th of January 1581. He was descended from the house 
of Nevill, one of whose scions, accompanying John Plantagenet 
to Ireland in the capacity of usher in 1185, adopted his offuial 
title as a surname. James Usher was sent to a school in Dublin 
opened by two political agents of James VI. of Scotland, who 
adopted this manner of averting the suspicions of Elizabeth’s 
government from tlieir real object, which was to secure a party 
for James in Ireland in the event of the queen’s death. In 1594 
Usher matriculated at the newly founded university of Dublin, 


whose charter had just been obtained by his uncle, Henry Usher, 
archbishop of Armagh. He proved a diligent student, devoting 
much attention to controversial theology, graduated as M.A. 
in 1600 and became a fellow of Trinity College. On the death 
of his father in 1 598 he resigned the family estate to his younger 
brother, reserving only a small rent-charge upon it for his own 
maintenance, and prepared to take orders. When he was but 
nineteen he accepted a challenge put forth by Henry Fitzsimons, 
a learned Jesuit, then a prisoner in Dublin, inviting discussion 
of Bellarmine’s arguments in defence of Roman Catholicism, 
and acquitted himself with much distinction. In 1600 he was 
appointed proctor of his college and catechetical lecturer in the 
university, though still a layman, and was ordained deacon and 
priest on the same day, in 1601, while still under the canonical 
age, by his uncle tlie primate. In 1607 he became regius pro- 
tessor of divinity and also chancellor of St Patrick’s cathedral, 
Dublin. He wax a frequent visitor to England, and made the 
acquaintance of contemporary scholars like ('amden, Selden, 
Sir 7 'homas Hodley and Sir Robert Cotton. In 1613 he 
published his first printed work, though not his first literary 
composition — Gravissimae QiiaesHoms de Christianarum Eedest- 
aruni, in Occident is praesertim parti bus, ah A post olid s tenipori’ 
bus ad nostram usque aetatem, continua successione et statu, 
Historica Explicatio, wherein he took up the history of the 
Western Cdnirch from the point where Jewel had left off in his 
Apology jot the Church (J England, and carried it on from the 6th 
till past the middle of the 13th century, but niner completed it. 
In 1615 he took part in an attempt of the Irish clergy to impose 
a Calvinistic confe.ssion, embodying the Lambeth Articles of 
1595, upon the Irish Church, and was delated to King James 
in consequence. But on his ni'xl visit to England in 1619 he 
brought with him an attestation to his orthodoxy and high 
professional standing, signed by the lord deputy and the 
members of the privy eoiinnl, which, together with his own 
demeanour in a private conference with the king, so influenced 
the latter that he nominated Usher to the vacant see of Meath, 
of which he was consecrated bishop in 1621. In 1(122 he 
published a controversial Discourse oj the Religion anciently 
Professed by the Irish and Hritish, designed to .show that they 
were in agreement with the Churi'h of England and opposed to 
the C'hurch of Rome on the points in debate between those 
churches. Jn 1623 he was made a privy councillor lor Ireland, 
and in the same year was summoned to England by the king 
that he might more readily carry on u work he had already 
begun upon the antiquity of the British churches. While he 
was detained on this business the archbishop of Armagh died in 
January 1625, and the king at once nominated Usher to the 
vacant primacy ; but scatfc illness and other causes impeded 
his return to Ireland until August 1626. 

For^any years Usher was actively employed both in the 
government of his diocese and in tlu* publication of several 
learned works, amongst which may be specified Emmanuel (a 
treatise upon the Incarnation), published in 1638, and Britan- 
mcarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitaies , in 1639. In 1629 he dis- 
countenanced Bishop William Bedell’s proposal to revive the 
Irish lan^age in the service. In 1634 lie took part in the 
convocation which drafted the code of canons that formed the 
basis of Iri.sh ecclesiastical law till the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church in 1869, and defeated the attempt of John Bram- 
hall, then liishop of Derry and later his own sucres.sor in Armagh, 
to conlorm tlie Irish Church exactly to the doctrinal standards 
of the English. He put the matter on the ground of preserving 
the independence ol the Irish Church, but the real motive at 
work was to maintain the Calvinistic element introduced in 
1615. In 1640 he paid another visit to England on one of his 
usual scholarly errands, meaning to return when it was accom- 
plished. But the rebellion of 1641 broke out while he was still 
at Oxford, and he never saw his native country again. He 
pub)i.shed a collection of tracts at Oxford in that year, including 
a defence of episcopacy and the doctrine of non-resistance. All 
Usher’s property in Ireland was lost to him through the rebellion, 
except his books and some plate and furniture, but he was 
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assigned the temporalities of the vacant see of Carlisle for his ] 
support. In 1643 lie was offered a scat in the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster, but declined it publicly in terms which 
drew upon him the anger of the House of Commons, and an 
order for the eonhscation of his library was averted only by the 
interposition of Selden. Ho quitted Oxford in 1645 and went 
into Wales, where he remained till 1646, when he returned to 
London, and was in 1647 elected preacher to the Society of 
Liiu'oln’s Inn, an office which he continued to hold until near 
his death. During his residence in Wales a hyper-Calvinistic 
work entitled A Body of Divinily ; or the Sum and Substance of 
the Christian Religion y was published under liLs name by John 
Duwnham ; and, although he repudiated the authorship m 
a letter to the editor, stating that the manuscript from which 
It was printed was merely a commonplai'e-book into which he 
had transcribed the opinions of (kirtwrighl and other English 
divines, often disapproving of them and finding them dissonant 
from his own judgment, yet it has been pt;rsistently cited ever 
since as Uslv'^’s genuine work, and as lending his authority lo 
positions which he hud long aliandoned, il he ever maintained 
them. In 1648 he had a conference* with Charles 1 . in the 
Isle of Wight, assisting him in the abortive negotiations with 
parliament on the question of episcopacy. About this time 
Richelieu offered him a pension. In i()5o-54 he published the 
work which was long accounted liis most important production, 
the Annalcs Velvns et Novi Testamvnti , in wliich he propounded 
a now disproved sc'lieme of IJililical chronology, whosi* dates were 
inserted by some unlcnown authority in the margin of reference 
editions of the Authorized Version. In 1655 Osher published 
his last work, Dc (iraeca LXX hitcrpretum I 'ersione Syntagma. 
He died on tlu‘ 20th of Man h 1^50, in Lady Peterliorough's 
house at Reigate, and was buried in VV e.slminslcr Abliey. 
He was long r('m''mber(‘d, not only (or his great Uarning but 
lor his modesty and kindly disposition. His daughter sold his 
library to the siat'c and in it was placed in the library of 
Trinity (mllegc, DuLiliii, of which il still forms a part. 

Usher’s woiks are very nuiiu'iuus, and ueiv lirst collected by 
C. R. Elriugtun and J H. I'odd, Dublin (iH47-()4, in 17 vols.). 
Soe Life by Carr (1H05) ; VV, H. Wriftht, ‘the Usshor Memoirs 
( i «89). 

USHER ( 0 . Fr. ussier, uissiery mod. huissier, from Lai. 
ostiarius, a door-keeper, osltum, doorwa) , entrance, /ny mouth), 
properly an olFicial or servant wlio guards the entrance to a 
imilding, admits those who have the right of admission and 
keeps out strangers ; such functions as the introduction of 
those who ai'e admitted, the conducting them to their seats 
or to the presence of the persons receiving them and the keeping 
of order and silence are also performed by them. The “ ushers ” 
of a law-court are lamiliar officials of this kind. The name 
is also applied to \'anous members ot tin* J 3 ritish royal household, 
in which, tlicre. are several gentlemen-ushers.” 'J'he four 
principal British orders ol knighthood .style one of tlieir clncf 
officers *^usli(er’i; thi^ there Ls a gentleman-usher of the 
Black Rod, whbVis. aTsO one of the high officials ol Uie House 
of J.ordiJ-*|[see further, * BbACit Ron, and Knkjuthood and 
CniVAbRV, § Orders of Knighthood). A common usage of the 
word, now, t)hl)olescen 4 >, is for an undermaster at a school, 

USK, THOlIAil? .(d. 1388), the author ot The Testament of 
Lovr, was ‘b6hn'-in London. ' His najiie was firs^ added to the 
history of EngUsh.'’literature in 1897 by Mr Henry Bradley’s 
discovery that The Testament 0] Love, an important prose 
work hi^hiirto’ attributed to Cliaucer, bore in the initial letters 
of its chapters a st^'-ment of authorship — ‘'Margarote of virtw, 

^ h^we merci mi thin Usk.” By the light of this perception, 
v^ious autobiographicitl statements became luminous, and 
there roitiained no possible doubt that the author was d'homas 
Usk, who was clerk of the closet to John of Northampton 
when he ‘was naa^or of London Irorn 1381 to 1383. In July 
1384 U.sk was seized and [lut in prison, but was released on 
promise of bringing charge's against the* mayor. Usk had no 
wish to be whaV he called " a stmlang martyr,” and he freely 
produced evidence which sent John of Northampton to gaol. 


For this he was not forgiven by the duke of Gloucester’s party, 
although ht’ continued to hold confidential posts in London 
until the close of 1386, when he was appointed suh-.shcriff of 
Middlesex. But he fell with the king, in the triumph of the 
duke ot Gloucester, and on the 3rd of February 1388 Usk, 
among others, was tried for treason and condemned. He 
was sentenced “ to be drawn, hung and beheaded, and that 
hi.s head should be set up over Newgate.” John of Malvern, 
in his continuation of Ralph Higden’s Polychronicon^ gives a 
horrid di'scription of his execution, whii'h occurred on the 
4th of March 1388, in circumstances of rude barbarity ; it 
took thirty blnw's of a sword lo sever Usk’s liead from his 
shoulders. Professor Skeat has shown that the date of his 
book must be about 1387, tor in it he reviews the incidents 
of his career, including the odd facts that, atti-r his first 
imprisonment in 1384, he challenged any one who “ conlraried ” 
his “ saws ” — that is to say, denied his allegation.s — lo fight, 
but that no one took up his wager of battle. From 1381 to 
1383. while Chaucer was comptroller of customs, Usk was 
collector, and they were doubtless acquainted. In The 
Testament of Love, the god is made to praise “ mine own true 
servant, the noble philosophical poet in English,” who had 
composed “ a treatise ol my .servant 'I'roihis.” Usk had at 
one time lx*en a Lollard, but in prise 11 he submitted to the 
('hurch and thought he was foi-gnen. His solitary work is 
remarkable, and the most elaborate production in original 
iMiglish prose which the end ot the 14th century has bequcalhf'd 
I lo us. it is, liuwi'vcr, excessively tedious, and of its oiiseiirit v 
I and dullnc.ss a very amusing proof is given liy thi* lai’t that 
I suci'cssivc editors — and even Dr Henry Bradley and Professor 
I Skeat —did not diseovir till too late that the leaves of the 
I original MS. had been shut'fled and the bod\' ol the treat is(‘ 

I misarrangcd. No MS. of The Testament of l.ovv has been 
I preserved ; it w^as first printed by W. Th) nne in his edition ot 
Chauier, 1532. in 1897 Professor Skeat, with cancelled sfu'd^ 
to cover the unlucky mistake abovi’ ri'lerred to, issiu'd a res'ised 
and annolatcfl text in his Chaucerian and other Pieces, 

(L. G.) 

USK, a river ol Wales and JCngland. rising on the borders 
of Curmarlhenshire and Brecknockshire, and flowing to the 
Bristol ('hannel with a course of 70 m., and a drainage area 
ol 540 sq. m. 'The source lies at an elevation of 1700 ft. on 
the north flank of Carmarthen Van, a summit ot the Brecon 
Beacons ; and the course is at first northerly, but soon turns 
oa.st through a beautiful valley closely bes(i with lotty hilts, 
'the river passes the finely situated town ot Brecon, and then 
turns south-east past Oickhowell and south past Abergavenny. 
Between these towns it lorrns a short stretch of the Welsh 
boundary betore entering England (Monmouthshire). The 
valley now broadens, and the i:ourse ol the river becomes sinuous 
as it flows by the ancient towns of U.sk and ( aerlcon. The 
.scenery throughout is most beautiful. Not far from the 
mouth lies Ne\v:j>ori, with its extensive docks, to which the* 
estuary gives access. Except in this part, the Usk is not 
used lor navigation, but the Monmouth.shire and Brecon and 
Abergavenny i’n,nals, in part following the valley, carr>" a small 
trade up to Brecon. 'I'he Usk is noted for its salmon and 
trout fishing. 

USK, a small market town, is beautifully situated on the, 
right bank of the Usk river, 10 m. N.N.E. of Newport. Pop. 
of urban distru'l (1901), 1.^76. It unites with Newport and 
Monmouth to form the Monmouth parliamentary district of 
boroughs, returning one metnber. It is of high antiquity, 
occupying the site of a Roman-British village or fort ; and 
there are picturesque ruins of an ancient castle erected in de- 
fence of the Welsh marches, and as such, a scene of frequent 
strife from Norman times until the days of the worlilve Owen 
Glendower, about 1400. The church of St Mary originally 
belonged to a Benedictine nunnery of the 12th century. 

USKOKS, or llscocs. During the early years of the i6th 
century, the Turkish conquest ot Bosnia and Herzegovina 
1 Ed. J. R. Lumby, KoUs Scries (188O). vol. ix. p. 147. 
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13 broad and 160 sq. m. in area. The surface is generally flat 
(onl\ a few sand-hills rising to any height) and is diversified 
f)) moor, len^ lakes and forest. Agriculture, cattle-rearing, 
fj"! ling and other maritime pursuits are the chief occupations 
of the inhabitants. .Swinemunde and IJsedom (pop. 1700) are 
the chief towns, and Heringsdorf, A hi beck and Zinnowitz are 
frequented watering-places. Pop. (1900) 33,000. 

Sec Gadebusch, Chronik dcr hisel I'sedom (Anklain, 1863), and 
C. i^uller, Dif Scehader dev Innin Vsedom und Wolhn (6th ed., 
Berlin, 1896). 

USELIS (mod. Usellus), an ancient town of Sardinia, situated 
in the hills to the S.E. of Oristano, 900 ft. above sea-level. A 
bronze tablet of a.d. 158 (a ialmla palronatus, setting forth 
that M. Aristius Balbinus had accepted the position of patron 
of the town for hnnsclf and his heirs) speaks of the place as 
Colonia Julia Au^'infa Vsdts. From this it would seem that 
it had liccome a colony under Augustus, were il not that Pliny 
(H.N. iii. 85) asserts that 'J'urris Libisonis was the only colony 
in Sardinia at his time. It may be that civic rights were 
obtained from Augustus (Th. Mommsen in Corp, Insrr. Lat. x. 
p. 816). The site of the ancient town is marked by the church 
of S. Reparata, and various antiquities have been found there. 
The episcopal see was transferred to Ales in the 12th century, 
though the old name is still officially used. 

USES, in law, ecjiiitable or beneficial interests in land. In 
early law a man could not dispose of his estate by wdll nor could 
religious houses aixpiire it. As a method of evading the common 
law arose the practice of making feoffments to the use of. or 
upon trust for, persons other than those to whom the seisin or 
legal possession was d^'livered, to which the equitable juris- 
diction of the chancellor gave effect. 'I'o remedy the abuses 
which it was said were occasioned by this evasion of the law 
was pas.sed the famous Statuti' of Uses (1536), which, however, 
failed to accomplish its purpose. Out of this failure of the 
Statute of Uses arose the modern law of Tkusts, under which 
heading will be found a full history of uses. See also Con- 
veyancing. 

USHAK, a town of Asia Minor, altitude 3160 ft. in the Kutaiah 
sanjak of the Brusa vilayet, situated in a fertile district, 
on a tributar>- of the Menderes, and connected with 
Smyrna and Konia by rail. Pop. 9000 Moslems and 2000 
Christians, it is noted for its heavy pile carpets, khali, known 
as “ Turkey (’arpets.” The Oriental character of the carpets 
has been almost destroyed by the adoption of aniline dyes and 
the introduction of Western patterns. 'J'he town has a trade in 
valonia, cereals and opium. 

USHANT (Fr. Ouessant), the most westerly of the islands off 
the coast of France, 'iboiit 14 m. from the coast of Finist^re, of 
which department it firms a canton and commune. Pop. (1906) 
2761. Ushant is about 3850 acres in extent and almost entirely 
granitic, with steep and rugged roasts acce.ssible only at a few 
points, and rendered more dangerous b)' the frequency of fogs. 
The island affords pasturage to a breed of small black sheeps and 
about half its area is occupied by cereals or potatoes. The male 
inhabitants are principally pilots and fishermen, the women 
working in the fields. Ushant was ravaged by the English in 
1388. The lordship was made a marquisate in 1597 in favour 
of Rene de Rieux de Sourdeac, governor of Brest. In 1778 
a naval action without decisive result was fought off Ushant 
between the English under Keppel and the French under the 
Count d’Orvilliers. 

USHER (or Usshp:r), JAMES (1581 1656), Anglican divine 
and archbishop, was born in the parish of Si Nicholas, Dublin, 
on the 4th of January 1581. He was descended from the house 
of Nevill, one of whose scions, accompanying John Plantagenet 
to Ireland in the capacity of usher in 1185, adopted his offuial 
title as a surname. James Usher was sent to a school in Dublin 
opened by two political agents of James VI. of Scotland, who 
adopted this manner of averting the suspicions of Elizabeth’s 
government from tlieir real object, which was to secure a party 
for James in Ireland in the event of the queen’s death. In 1594 
Usher matriculated at the newly founded university of Dublin, 


whose charter had just been obtained by his uncle, Henry Usher, 
archbishop of Armagh. He proved a diligent student, devoting 
much attention to controversial theology, graduated as M.A. 
in 1600 and became a fellow of Trinity College. On the death 
of his father in 1 598 he resigned the family estate to his younger 
brother, reserving only a small rent-charge upon it for his own 
maintenance, and prepared to take orders. When he was but 
nineteen he accepted a challenge put forth by Henry Fitzsimons, 
a learned Jesuit, then a prisoner in Dublin, inviting discussion 
of Bellarmine’s arguments in defence of Roman Catholicism, 
and acquitted himself with much distinction. In 1600 he was 
appointed proctor of his college and catechetical lecturer in the 
university, though still a layman, and was ordained deacon and 
priest on the same day, in 1601, while still under the canonical 
age, by his uncle tlie primate. In 1607 he became regius pro- 
tessor of divinity and also chancellor of St Patrick’s cathedral, 
Dublin. He wax a frequent visitor to England, and made the 
acquaintance of contemporary scholars like ('amden, Selden, 
Sir 7 'homas Hodley and Sir Robert Cotton. In 1613 he 
published his first printed work, though not his first literary 
composition — Gravissimae QiiaesHoms de Christianarum Eedest- 
aruni, in Occident is praesertim parti bus, ah A post olid s tenipori’ 
bus ad nostram usque aetatem, continua successione et statu, 
Historica Explicatio, wherein he took up the history of the 
Western Cdnirch from the point where Jewel had left off in his 
Apology jot the Church (J England, and carried it on from the 6th 
till past the middle of the 13th century, but niner completed it. 
In 1615 he took part in an attempt of the Irish clergy to impose 
a Calvinistic confe.ssion, embodying the Lambeth Articles of 
1595, upon the Irish Church, and was delated to King James 
in consequence. But on his ni'xl visit to England in 1619 he 
brought with him an attestation to his orthodoxy and high 
professional standing, signed by the lord deputy and the 
members of the privy eoiinnl, which, together with his own 
demeanour in a private conference with the king, so influenced 
the latter that he nominated Usher to the vacant see of Meath, 
of which he was consecrated bishop in 1621. In 1(122 he 
published a controversial Discourse oj the Religion anciently 
Professed by the Irish and Hritish, designed to .show that they 
were in agreement with the Churi'h of England and opposed to 
the C'hurch of Rome on the points in debate between those 
churches. Jn 1623 he was made a privy councillor lor Ireland, 
and in the same year was summoned to England by the king 
that he might more readily carry on u work he had already 
begun upon the antiquity of the British churches. While he 
was detained on this business the archbishop of Armagh died in 
January 1625, and the king at once nominated Usher to the 
vacant primacy ; but scatfc illness and other causes impeded 
his return to Ireland until August 1626. 

For^any years Usher was actively employed both in the 
government of his diocese and in tlu* publication of several 
learned works, amongst which may be specified Emmanuel (a 
treatise upon the Incarnation), published in 1638, and Britan- 
mcarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitaies , in 1639. In 1629 he dis- 
countenanced Bishop William Bedell’s proposal to revive the 
Irish lan^age in the service. In 1634 lie took part in the 
convocation which drafted the code of canons that formed the 
basis of Iri.sh ecclesiastical law till the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church in 1869, and defeated the attempt of John Bram- 
hall, then liishop of Derry and later his own sucres.sor in Armagh, 
to conlorm tlie Irish Church exactly to the doctrinal standards 
of the English. He put the matter on the ground of preserving 
the independence ol the Irish Church, but the real motive at 
work was to maintain the Calvinistic element introduced in 
1615. In 1640 he paid another visit to England on one of his 
usual scholarly errands, meaning to return when it was accom- 
plished. But the rebellion of 1641 broke out while he was still 
at Oxford, and he never saw his native country again. He 
pub)i.shed a collection of tracts at Oxford in that year, including 
a defence of episcopacy and the doctrine of non-resistance. All 
Usher’s property in Ireland was lost to him through the rebellion, 
except his books and some plate and furniture, but he was 
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The who does not in some shape or other lend his capital 
upon “ usury ” is, in the modern world, generally considered as 
lacking in his duty to himself or his family. The change in 
the moral attitude towards usur)' is perhaps best exprt'sscd 
by saying that in ancient times so much of the lending at interest 
was associated with cruelty and hardship that all lending was 
branded as immoral (or all interest was usury in the moral sense), 
whilst at present so little lending takes pla(!C, comparatively, 
except on commercial principles, that all lending is regarded 
as Iree from an immoral taint. 'I’his change in the attitude of 
common-sense morality in rcs|'/i(‘t to "anything that is lent 
upon usury ” is one of the most pc('uliar and instructive features 
in the economic progress of society. 

“It is worthy ol remark,” says Grotc {llistorv oj (ireece, 
iii. 144), “ that the first borrowers must have been for the 
most part men driven to this necessity by the pressure ol want, 
and contracting debt as a desperate resource without any fair 
prospect of ability to pay ; debt and famine run together m the 
mind of the poet Hesiod. 'I'lu* borrower is in this unhappy 
state rather a distressed man s()li('iting aid than a solvent 
man capable of making and fulfilling a contract ; and if he 
cannot find a friend to mala* a tree gift to him in the former 
character he would not under the latter rharacter obtain a loan 
from a stranger except by tlie promise of exorbitant interest and 
by the fullest eventual power over his person which he is in 
a position to grant.” 'I'his remark, thongli suggested by the 
state of society in aneiemt (Ireeee. is largely applicalile throughout 
the world until the close of the early middle ages. Borrowers 
were not induced to liorrow as a rule with the view of employing 
the capital so obtained at a greater jirofit, but they were com- 
pelled of necessity to borrow as a last resort. The ('onditions 
of ancient usury find a graphic illustration in the account of 
the building ol the second temple at Jerusalem (Nch. v. 12). 
The reasons (or borrowing are famine and tribute. Some .said, 
“ We hav(‘ mortgaged our lands, >'meyards and hoii.ses, that 
we might buy corn, because ol the dearth.” Others said, 
“ We have borrowed money for the king’s tribute, and that 
upon oiir lands and vineyards . . . and, lo. we iiring into 
bondage our sons and our daughters to be servants, . . . 
neither is it in our power to redeem them, for other men 
have our lands and vineyards.” In ara ient Greece we find 
similar examples of the evil effeds of usury, and a law of bank- 
ruptcy resting on slavery. In Athens about the time of Solon’s 
legislation (504 B.c.)the bulk of the population, whohad originally 
been small proprietors or metayers, became gradually indt'bted 
to the rich to such an extent tliat they wen* pradieally slaves. 
'Phose who still kept their proper! )• nominally were in the 
position of Irish cottiers : they owed more than they could pay, 
and stone pillars erected on their land showed the amount of the 
debts and the names of the lenders. Usury had given- all 
the power of the state to a small idutocTacy. 'Fhe remedy 
which Solon adopted was of a kind that we are aceuslomed 
to consider a*s pfcrely. ,»nodcrn. In the first pku'e, it is true 
tfiat accowjing to ancient practice he proclaimed a general 
svisacHtheta\ or ^shaking off of burdens: he eanrelled all the 
debts made, on tlK? security of the laiKl or the person of the 
debtor. This’ measure alone would, however, have been of 
litll^ service.’.ial^ he not at fhe same time t’nacted that hciK'e- 
lorth no loans could -be made on the bodily security of the d(‘bU)r, 
and the creditor was confined to a share of the propiTty. d'he 
consequence of this simple but effective relorm was that Athens 
was nevn- again disturbed by the agitation of insolvent debtors. 
Solon left the rate ^interest to be determined by free contract, 
^ and sometime!? the rate was exceedingly high, but none of the 
e\nls so generally prevalent in antiquit \' were experienced. 

When we turn to Rome, wt find exactly the same difficulties 
arising, b;it they were never successfully met. As in Athens 
in early times, the mass ol the people were yeomen, living on 
their own small e.ttates, and in lime they became hopelessly 
in debt. Atcordmgly, the legislation of the XII. Tables, about 
500 B.C., was iuifeiik] to strike at the evil by providing a maxi- 
mum rate 'of'^lillfeAr^ Unfortunattly, however, no alteration 


was made in the law of debt, and the attempt to regulate the 
rate of interest utterly failed. In the course of two or three 
centuries the small free farmers were utterly destroyed. By the 
pressure of war and taxes they were all driven into debt, and 
debt ended practically, if not technically, in slavery. It would 
be difficult to overestimate the importance of the influence of 
usury on the social and economic history of the Roman republic. 
In the provinces the evils of the system reached a much greater 
height. In 84 B.r. the war tax imposed by Sulla on the province 
of Asia was at first advanced by Roman capitalists, and rose 
within fourteen years to six times its original amount. It is 
interesting to observe that the old law ol debt was not really 
abolished until the dictatorship of Julius Caesar, who practically 
adopted the legislation of Solon more than five ('enturies before ; 
but it was too late then to save the middle class. About this 
time the rate of interest on first-class security in the city of 
Rome was only about 4 ‘*1,, whilst in the provinces from 
25 to qo were rates often exacted. Justinian made the 
accumulation of arrears {(wnlocisnius) illegal, and fixed the rate 
at 6 except for mercantile loans, in which the rate re- 
ceived was 8 ”,)• Gn the w'hole, it was truly said of usury 
during the republic and l arly years of the empire : “ Sed vt'tus 
urbi faenebrc' malum et sedilionum discordiurumqut; creberrima 
cau.sa.” Even when it came to be authorized by Roman law 
under certain restrictions, it was still looked upon as a pernicious 
crime, “ (!icero mentions that Cato, being asked w'hat he 
thought of usury, made no other answer to the question than b\' 
asking the person who spoke to him what he thought of murder.” 

It was only natural, considering the evils produced by usury 
in ancient Greece and Rome, that philosophers should have tritd 
to give an a prion explanation of these abuses, 'i’he opinion ol 
Aristotle on the barrenness of money became proverbial, and 
was quoted with approval throughout the middle ages. J'his 
condemnation by the moralists was enforced by the Fathers ol 
the church on the conversion of the empire to C'hristianity. 
'J'hey held u.sury up to detestation, and practically made no 
distinction between interest on equitable* moderate terms and 
what we neiw term usurious exactions.^ 'Phe consequence* ol 
the condemnation of usury by the church was lo throw all the: 
dealing in money in the early middle ages intej the hands 
of the Jews. A lull account ol the mode* m which this traffic 
w'as conducted in England is given by Madox in chapter vii. 
of his History of the Exchequer (Lemdon, 1711). d'he Jews were 
('onsidcred as deriving all their privileges from the hand of tin: 
king, and every privilege was dearly bought, d'hcre can be no 
doul)t that they were subjected to most arbitrary exactions. 
At the same time, however, their dealings were nominalI\ under 
the supervision of the Jews’ exchequer, and a number of regula- 
tions were enforced, partly wuth the view* of protecting borrowers 
and partly that the king might know how much his Jews could 
afford lo pay. It was probably mainly on account of this 
money-lending that the Jew*s were so heartily detested and liable 
to such gross ill-treatment by the people. A curious illustration 
of this popular animosit)’ is found in the insertion of a clause in 
the charters granted by Henry III. to Newcastle and Derby, 
lorbidding any Jew to reside in either place. Ultimately 
in 12QO the Jews were expelled in a body from the kingdom 
under rircum.stances of great barbarity, and were not allowed 
to return until the time of Cromwell. Before the expulsion 
of the Jews, however, in spite of canonical opposition, Christians 
had begun to take interest openly ; and one ol the most interest- 
ing examples of the adaptation of the dopnas of the Church of 
Rome to the social and economic cnvii’onnient is found in 
the growth of the recognized exceptions to usury. In this 
respect the canonical writers derived much assistance from 
the later Roman law. Without entering into technicalities, 
it may be said generally that an attempt was made to distinguish 
between usur)-, in the modern sense of unjust exaction, and 
interest on capital. Unfortunately, however, the modifications 

' For a popular account of the reasons given in support of the 
canonical ob|ections to usury, and of the inodilications and excep- 
tions admitted in some quarters, see W. Cunningham's Umry. 
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which were really admitted were not openly and avowedly made 
b)' a direct change in the statutes, but for the most part they 
were effected (as so many early reforms) under the cover of 
ingenious legal fictions. One of the most curious and instructive 
results of this treatment has been well brought out by Walter 
Ross in the introduction to his Lectures on the Law of Scotland 
(i 795). He shows, in a very remarkable manner and at consider- 
able length, that “ to the devices fallen upon to defeat those 
laws {ix, against usury) the greatest part of the deeds now in 
use both in England and'* Scotland owe their original forms ” 
(i. 4). One of the consequences of this indirect method 
of reforming the law was that in some cases the evil was much 
exaggerated. “ The judges,” says Ross, “ could not award 
interest for the money ; that would have been contrary to law, 
a moral evil, and an oppression of the debtor ; but, upon the 
idea of damages and the failure of the debtor in performance, 
they unmercifully decreed for double the sum borrowed.” He 
may well remark that imagination itself is incapable of conceiving 
a higher degree of inconsistency in the affairs of men (compare 
Blackstone, iii. 434, 435). 

In the limits assigned to this article it is impossible to enter 
further into the history of the question (see also Monkyi.ending), 
but an attempt may be made to summarize the principal results 
so far as they bear upon the old controversy, which has again 
been revived in some quarters, as to th(‘ proper relation of law 
to u-sury and inten'st. (i) The opinion of Bentham that the 
attempt directly to suppress usury (in the modern sense) will 
only increase the evil is abundantl) verified. Mere prohibition 
under penalties will practically lead to an additional charge as 
security against risk. The evils must he partly met by the 
general principles applicable to all contracts (the fitness of the 
contracting parties, &c.) and partly by provisions for bank- 
ruptcy. Peculiar forms of the evil, such as mortgaging to 
excessive amounts in countries largely occupied by peasant 
proprietors, may be met by particular measures, as, for example, 
by forbidding Ihe accumulation of arrear.s. (2) 'The attempt 
to control interest m the commercial sense is both useh'ss and 
harmful. It is certain to be met by fictitious devices wliicli at 
the best will cause needless inconvenience to the ('ontracting 
parties ; restraints will be placed on the natural flow of capital, 
and industry will suffer. (3) In the progress of societ)' borrowing 
tor commercial purposes has gradually become of overwhelming 
importance compared with borrowing for purposes of necessity, 
as in earlier times. By far the greater part of the interest now 
paid in the civilizt'd world is, in the language of the English 
economists, only a fair reward for risk of lo.ss and for manage- 
ment of capital, and a necessary stimulus to sa\ ing. 

See Capital and Tuirrrst (Eng. trans., i8qo), by 1 C. Docliiii von 
Bawerk ; Nature of Capital and Income, bv Irvmg Fisher (Kioob 
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UTAH,i (jf Central Western states of the United States 
of America. It lies between latitudes and 42" N. and 
between longitudes 32” and 37° W. from Washington (ix. 
about 109° i' 34" and 114° 1/ 34" respectively W. of Greenwich). 
Tlie state is bounded wholly by meridians and parallels, and is 
bordered on the N. by Idaho and Wyoming, on the 1 C. by Wyom- 
ing and Colorado, on the S. by Arizona, and on the W. by 
Nevada. Utah has an area of 84,990 .sq. m., of which 2806 
sq. m. are water surface, including Great Salt, Utah and other 
lakes. The state has a maximum length of 345 m. N. and S., 
and a maximum width of about 2S0 m. E. and W. 

Phyi>icat J'catures.—Thv eastern portion of Utah consists of high 
plateaus, and constitutes a part of the Colorado Plateau province 
The remaining western portion of the state is lower, lielong.s in the 
Great Basin province, and is cha»racterized by nortli-south mountain 
ranges separated by desert basins, The high plateaus consist of 
great blocks of the ( artli’.s crust whicli are separated from each 
other by la id t -lines, and which have been uplifted to dificrent 
heights. Erosion lias developed deep and sometimes broad valleys 
along the fault-lines and elsewhere, .so that many of the blocks and 
portions of blocks are isolated from their neighbours. As a rule 

* The name is that of a Shoshonean Indian tribe, more commonly 
called Ute. 
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the blocks have not been greatly tilted or deformed, but consist 
of nearly horizontal layers of sandstone, shales and limestone. 
In some cases these sedimentary rocks lie deeply buned undei’ 
lavas poured out by volcanoes long extinct. The plateau summits 
rise to elevations of 9000, 10,000 and n,fX)0 ft., fire generally 
forested, but are too difficult of access to be much inhabited. The 

f eople live along the stream.s in the valleys between the plateaus, 
n the southern part of the state the high plateaus are terminated 
by a. senes of giant terraces which descencf to the general level of 
tlie Grand Canyon Platform in nortliern Arizona. The terraces 
represent the out-cropping edges of hard sandstone layers included 
in the series of plateau S(!diments, and are nameil according to 
the colour of the rock exposed in the south-facing escarpments, 
the Pink Cliffs (highest), White Cliffs and Vermilion Cliffs, A still 
lower terrace, terminating in the Shinarump Cliffs, is less conspicuous ; 
but the higher ones afford magnificent scenery. The northernmost 
member of the high plateaus is a broad east-w-esl trending arch 
known as th<* Uinta Mountains. Local glaciation has carved the 
higlu'r lev<‘ls of this range into a maze of amphitheatres contain- 
ing lakes, se]):irated from each other by aretes and alpine peaks. 
Among the peaks are King's Peaks (13,498 ft. and 13,496 ft.), the 
highest points in the state; Ml. Emmons (13,428 it.); Gilbert 
Peak (13,422 ft.) ; Mt, Lovema (13,250 it.) ; and Tokewanna Peak 
(13,200 ft.). In the south-eastern part of the stati* are lower 
desert plateaus, and several niountdin grou])S which do not properly 
belong to the plateau system. Most interesting among these are 
the blenry Mountains, formed by tlie intrusion of molten igmeous 
rock between the layers of sediments, cau.sing the overlying layers 
to arch up into dome mountains. Stream (‘rosion has dissected 
these domes far enough to reveal the core of the igneous rock and 
to give a rugged tO])Ography. The highest peaks exceed ii.cxio tt. 
By far the greater jiart of the high ))lateau district is drained by 
the Colorado river and its branches, the most important of which 
are the Green. Grand and San Juan, portions of whose courses lie 
m canyons of remarkable grandeur. The western members of the 
high plateaus dram into the Great Basin for the most jiart, and in 
this drainage system the Sevit'r river is perhaps most prominent. 
Inasmuch as the streams entering the basin have no oulh't to the 
ocean, their watiTs disappear by evaporation, either directly from 
alluvial slopes over which thev pass, or from saline lakes occiipying 
depressions between tlu‘ mountain ranges. 

'The lowiT basin portion of Utah is separated from tin* high plateaus 
by a series of great fault .scarps, by which one descends aliruptly to 
a level of but 5ix)0 or 6000 ft. One of the fault scarps is kndvm 
as the Hurricane Ledge, and continues as a prominent landmark 
Irom a point south of the Grand Canyon in Arizona to the central 
part of Utah, w^here it is replaced by other scarps farther east. 
The floor of the Basin Region is formed of alluvium washed from 
the high plateaus and mountain ranges, a part of which has 
accumulated in alluvial fans, and part m the gr(‘atly expanded lakes 
which existed here in the glacial period. This alluvium gives gently 
slojiing or level desert ])lains, from which isolated mountain ranges 
rise like islands from the, sea. "^I'lie barren " mud flats," fn*(juently 
found on the desert floor, result from the drying up of temporary 
shallow lakes, or plavas. Lake Bonneville is the name given to 
the most important of the much greater lakes of the glacial period, 
whose old shore-lines are plainly visible on many mountain slopes. 
Great Salt Lake {(j.v.) is a shrunken remnant of T,ake Bonneville. 
Tlie mountain ranges of th(‘ Basin Region are most frequently 
formed by faulted and tilted blocks of tlie earth’s crust, which 
have been carved by stream erosion into rugged shapes. Oquirrh, 
Tintift, Beaver, House and Mineral Mountains are typical examples 
of these north-south " basin ranges," which rise abruptly from the 
desert plains and are themselves partial deserts. The Wasatch 
Mountain range constitutes the eastern margin of the Great Basin 
in central and northern Utah, and resembles the true basin ranges 
in that it is formed by a great block of the earth's crust uptilted 
along a nortii-south fault-line. Its sleep fault scarp faces west, 
and rises from 4000 to 6000 ft. abovi* the basin floor ; the eastern 
slope is more gentle, bul both slopes are much scored by deep canyons, 
some of which have been modified in form by ancient glaciers. 
.\mong the highest summits are Timpanogos Peak (11,957 B ). 
Ml. Nebo (11,887 ft.), Twin Peak (ii.Vh ft.), and Lone Peak 
(ii,2«)5 ft.). At the western base of the Wasatch are Salt Lake 
City, Ogdon, Provo »and other smaller towns, situated where streams 
issue from the mountains, soon to disajipear on tlie desert plains. 
In such places agriculture is made ])ossible by irrigation, and the 
Mormon villages, both here and farther .south along the base of 
Hie Hurricane Ledge, depend largely on this industry. Important 
mining operations are carried on in the Wasatch Mountains and in 
a number of the basin ranges, ^^e^cu^, Tintic, Bingham and Park 
Cit}’^ arc well-known mining centres. 

Fauna . — In the open country the mule deer, the pronghorn 
antelope and the coyote are found, and the bison formerly ranged 
over the north-eastern part of the state ; the side-stnped ground- 
squirrel, Townsend's spermophile, the desert pack -rat and the 
desert jack-rabbit inhanit the flat country. In the mountainous 
districts and high plateaus are the grizzly/formerly more common, 
the black bear, the four-striped chipmunk and the yellow-liaired 
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poiriQupine. Various ^species ai small native mice and voles are 
abundant. 

In the of thr Salt Lake breed grebes, gulls and terns, 

and iqiTffterly the white pelican. Many ducks breed here, and many 
others pass througli in migration : of tlu- lormor, the most numerous 
are mallard and teal , of the latter, pintail, shoveler, scaup, ring-neck 
ducks, and mergansers. Wood and glossy ibises are commonly 
seen, and the white ibis breeds in numbers ; the sand-hiU crane is 
loss common than lormerly. A few varieties of shore birds breed 
here, as tlie Western wallet, the ikirtraiman sandpiper, and the long- 
billed curlew. Gainl^el’s partridge is resident in the soutliern part 
of the state, ami llu* sage-hen and sharp-tail grouse on the plains. 
Tliedusky grouseand greyruffecl grouse are confined to the mountains 
and plateaus. The California vulture is very rare ; various species 
of haw ks and golden and Ijald eagles are common. The burrowing 
owl IS found on the plains, and various species of small birds are 
characteristic of the different jihysical divisions of the state. A few 
lizards are found m the and districts. The trout of tlu* Utah 
mountain streams is considered a distinct species. 

Flora, — Western Utah and vast areas along the Colorado river 
in the cast and south-east are practically treeiess. Th<‘ lower 
plateaus and many of the basin ranges, as well us the basins thcm- 
selves, are deserts. The higher plateaus, tlie Uinta and Wasatch 
mountains, bi:ar iurests of lir, spruce and j)ine, and the lower slopes 
are dotbjd with pihon, jumper, and scrul> cedar On the slopes 
of mountain valleys grow cedars, dwarf maples and occasional 
oaks. Willows and cottonwoods grow along .streams. The west 
slope of the Wasatch has been largely denuded of its forests to supply 
the demands of the towns at its base. Among other plants common 
to the stale are the eldei. wilil hop, dwarf sunflower, and several 
species oi greasewood and cacti. The sagebrush, artemi.sia, is 
characteristic of the desert areas. Bunch grass is abundant on 
tlu* hillsides the year round, and affords valuable pasturage. 

Climate, — On account of its great diversity in topography, the 
state of Utah is characterized by a wade range in climdtic conditions. 
Ejclrcmely cold weatiier may occur on tlie lollv ])lateaus aiul moun- 
tain ranges, wdiile the int<'rvening valleys and ba.sins liave a niihler 
climate. The mean tem])eratiire of the state ranges fiom qX*’’ in 
the oKtreme south to 42"^ in the noith. Wintei teni] Kira lures as 
low as below zero are known for the higin'r altitudes ; in the 
south, summer tenijaTatures of 1 10° and Inghcr liave been lecordeil. 
At Salt Lake City the mean winter tempera tun is 31°, the mean 
summer temperature 73°, (corresponding tigures for St George, in 
tlie south-western part of the state, are 3vX“ and Ho®. In getun-al 
Utah may be said to have a true contmenfal (Jitnaie, aUliougli tli<‘ 
presence of Great Sail Lake lias a modifving eflctt on the climate of 
that portion of llu* Ihisin Kegion in whii h it lu*.s. Killing frosts 
occur early iti Sepleinl^er and as late as tlie last of May, and in 
the liiglier valleys tle*\ may (xcur at anv tune The mi*an annual 
precijutatiou is only ji in., the greater ot wdiich occurs in the 
iorm ol snow in the winter months, summer being llu dry season. 
At Salt LaJ{e City the annual precipitation is 1 vH in., ol which 2 in. 
fall in summer, h'or St Cieorge tlu* ligures arc. annual ])r<*ci])ita" 
lion, (>•(> in ; Hiiriuuer, j • ^ in Both Salt Lak<' City and St (ieorge 
are near the boundary between the Jhisin Region and llu* high 
plateaus. Well out m the ba.sin di'MTts the precipitation is still 
less : and llu* saiiu* holds tru(* for the low d(*.sert plateaus in the 
south-eastern part of the state, where l]it<* has an amiiial prc*c4pitH- 
tioii of only ?*3 m,, of which 0-4 in falls in the summex. On the 
other hand, the prei.ipilation on the high jjlatcans probably exceeds 
30 in. in places. In the inhabited part.s of llu* state, uTigation is 
generally necessary lor agriculture 

Soil.— The alluvium ot the desert basins furnishes much gdod 
«uil, whu li ^prrttlups. abundant crops wliere irrigated ,\lkali .sods 1 
are also common in thu^ basins, luit when water is av'^ailable they can | 
often be WasimU o^ and math* j)ro(liutive. V(*ry rich floodplain | 
soils occur along tljc larg^ streams. Wisl areas of uiireclaimable j 
de.sert exist np the "WciSt and south-east. In the prntectoH valli*vs 
between tRe* high plateaus alluvial soils arc* cultivated , but tin* 
plateau summits ati; relatively inaccessible* . and, being subj«*cl to 
Slimmer frosts,, are 410k. cultivated. Comparatively poor, sandy 
soil is foinul pn.thj} lower. desert plateaus m the aouth-east, wliere 
popnl^tioniastiftjity. ■ 

I'orests. forest resources of Utah are of little value: tin* 

total wooded afcii was about 10,000 sq m in 1000, or about I2ji 1 
ol the land ania of the state riie only timber oi commercial 1 
importance is found in' the Uinta Rangt* in the north-eastern comer 
pf tlie slab*, and is chiefly yellow pirn*. 'I'hi* timber of the Wasatch 
faiige is small and anidttering. In 1010 there were nr the state 
fiourteen iiationEd forests \mryiug in size from 1,230.010 acres (the 
U 4 ta reserve), 4^47,400 acrefe (the Ashley rcseive), and 781), 080 acres 
(the Manti reserve), down,to the smallest Tocatello (u»,72t)) on the* 
Idaho Ixirder. The total area of the.se reserves was 7,4^iO, ^27 acres. 

Irrigation. — -Under the Federal Reclamation Fund, established 
in 1902, $8^30,000 w'as allotted to Utah in 1002-9, and $200,000 
more m lyio, for the development of the Strawberry Valley project. 
This project, which w'as about oiic-lhircl compleltid in the beginning 
of 1910, provides for the irrigation in Strawberry Valley (Utah and 
Wasatch counties, *S. of Provo), of 00,000 acre.s, by a o8oo-acrc 


reservoir of tao.ooo acre-feet capacity, on StrawbeiTV riv^er; 
by a tunnel, 19,000 ft. long, connecting the reservoir with Diamond 
Fork, a tribntar}" of Spanish Fork riv(*r ; by a storage dam, 50 ft. 
high, ol ()0,ooo cub. yds. contente, diverting wahor from Spanish 
Fork river into two canals, one on tiach side of the river, lor the 
irrigation ol land in the valley of Utah lake ; by a hydro-electric 
power plant about 3 m below the diversion dam ; and by the enlarge- 
ment of exi-sting canal systems. The diversion dam. the power 
canal, and the first unit of the power plant were completed in 1900. 
Irrigation of the and western regions of the United Htatca began in 
the Great Basin of Utah wlien tlic Mormon pioneers in 1847 diverted 
tlie waters of City Creek upon the parched .soil of Salt Lake Valley. 
In T900 nearly 90 ‘’o of the land reclaimed ]>v irrigation in th'* whole 
state lay within the Cireht Basin Betw^een 1880 and i8c)(i the 
number ot irrigators in the state (exclusive of Indian reservations) 
increased from 9724 to 17,924, or 84-3 %, and the number of acres 
irrigated Ironi 2 «m, 47) to029,'2(>3, or 138-8 In of the total 

imjiroved acreage (i,o2<),22() acres) 61-2 % (()2q, 2</^> acres) was 
irrigated ; and in 1899, of the 680.374 acres m crops, 337,388 acres, 
or 78-3 

Agriculture.— Tho inimb(*r of farms in Utah (not including those 
of less than 3 acres and ol small productivity) m 1S80 w^as 9432 ; 
111 1S90, 10,517 ^ and in 1900, i 9.(H)7 : their averag'i* size in i88o was 
<)<)-4 acres ; in iScjo, 123 9 acres ; and in 1900, 210-0 acres. The 
total number oi all larnis ni the state in 1900 was 19.187; and the 
number oi ivhite iiirmers, 19.J44. f Kreat(*.st numbtr of farms 
were between 100 acres and 300 acres— 1910 in 1880. and 33(»3 in 
Tyoo. Other holdings wTri* as follows ; between 20 aeies and 50 
acres, 3888 in tH8o, and 5261 in k^oo; betw'^een 30 acres and 100 
acres, 205(> in tSHo and ^741 m 1900 ; less than 10 acres, 4^4 in j8Rn 
arul i()2'2 in i9on ; 1000 acies and more, 9 in 1880 and 248 in 
'I lie pro])ortion of farms operated by owners decreased fiom 95-4 "o 
(<1<)J9 farms) in 1880 pj 91 2 'h, (17,674 farms) in loui-) ; those 
o])eratcd by cash tenants iru'reascd from 0-6 ('’O farms) in 1880 I0 

2-f) % {y)(i farms) in 1900, and those operated bv shave t<*ndnt.s from 
4 ‘’n (37 i larms) in 1880 to 6-2 (1207 farms) m i()oo 'The total 

area of laims increa'-ied from 933,324 aens in 1880 to 4,110,031 
acies in 1900, but the piupoilion oi improved hand deeri'd-.ed from 

.s'),, (1^9.105 acres) in i8Ho to 23 i (1,032,137 ai'i'es) in looo, 
m(li(‘atmg the great inciease m land used for grazing. 

'I'he value ol lann propc'iiv, incluclmg land with impiovemcntb, 
implements and riuithim*rv, and live-stock was $10. n-i.3<>0 in 1880 
and $73,173,141 m moo, tlx* average valiK* jier lanu was 82043 
m 1880 and S 1878 in n)oo ; and the average value ]a r ac.u* of farm 
land was $29 pi m 1880 anti SiS..’f) in i()oo The valm* (*1 all f.inn 
])i<KliKts was S3. 3 ^7. .^10 in 1879 and 8i(>,302,o3i in Iomo, and the 
amount expende'd lor fertilizers increased only from to 

8 J 4 ..S 90 . 

In 1899 hay and grain funiislud the principal uk onie lioin 
t3-t of all farms in the states and live-stock from 28-1 oi all 
larins. In iHoeg 253,9f)9 acre's, 01 37-3 'X)Ol the* acreage of all crops, 
w'as sown to cereals, whieli we'n* value d at $2,38(>,789, 01 2e>% of the 
value ol all eie>ps 'I'hc jiroduLlion ol I'.creals (wjiii.h giow chielly 
m the northern eoimties of the slate*) was 130,842 bu in TH.pj, 
;7f),287 bii in iHoec 2.303,74.) bu in 1889, and 3,381,123 bn in 1899 
'1 h(‘ principal cereal was wheat, the value ol wdiich was $t,373,o(>.) 
(3,419)70 bu.) in i8e)9, and $3,.)8 t.ooo (9,090,000 bu.) m leiog.i 
I he valiM* and proeluct of oats in i8t)e) was $353,847 (1.436,223 bu.), 
and in lyoe), $1,319,000 (2.3 39,f)fK> bu ) ; f)f Indian corn, 111 189*). 
8121.872 (230,020 bu,), and in 1909, $335, ^on (408,000 bn); e)f 
barley, in iHqq. $T2T,82f) (232, i4e) bu ), and m 1909. $ 3)3,000 
(32et,ooo bu ) ; ol rye, in 181)9, $13,791 (28,930 bu ), and in 1909, 
$4(),oc*o ( 9 <),ooo bu.), J he value of the hay and forage crop m 1899 
wa.s $3,8()2,82 o, or 46-() ul the value of all cro))S, and its acreage* 
was 388,0.) 3 ac'res, or 59-3®,', of the at reage of all crops ; in Teioy, 
the acreage in hay was 373,000 acres, and its value was $9,7t)2,ooo 
Alfalfa (or lucerne) foiTned the principal part of the hay crop in 
1899, and was ]>roduced chiefly m the counties of Utah (95, 3 it) 
tons). Salt Lake (91.266 tons), 'Cache* (64.543 Ions) and Boxelcler 
(50,019 tons), all in the northern part ol the* state. 

The vt-gelahle cro]) in iSejo o(:cu])iefl 2), 042 acres, oi* 3-5 of the 
acreage of all crops, and its value was $1,230,713, or 13-2 % ol the 
value of all crops The product oi potatoes incrc'ased very rapidly 
Irom 5)e),497 hn. in 1889 to 1.483, '370 bu valued at $487,816 m 
i 8()9. ami to 2,7e)o.ooo fui v'alued at $i,it>i,ooo in 1909. The pro- 
eiiiction oi otlier vegc'tables in iHof) w'as as follow.s • w^ater-melons, 
620,440; nmsk-melonS, 3i(>.3oo; tomatoes, 234,03269. ; cabbages, 
997,690 heads, and sweei: corn, io.iei2 bu. For the important sugar- 
b(*«*t crop, see below^ under Manufacture,^ On Guimi.soii and Hat 
islands in Great Salt Lake an* valuable guano di posits which are 
used as fertilizers for vegetable gardens 

The value of live-stock on famis and ranges in 1890 was $9,914,766 ; 
on farms in 1900, $21,474,241. The number of neat cattle in 1900 


I 1909 statistics are from the Year Book of the Tl S. Dc-jiartmcnt 
of Agriculture. 

Tliese 1910 figures for live-block are taken from the Year Booh 
(1909) of the Ignited States Department of Agriculture. 
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was 343, 090, valued at $7,15^,844; on January i, 1910,“ 415,000, i 

value d at $8,^6,000, oi wliicli 88,000 were milch cows valued at i 

$2,092,000. The number and value of other live-stock wore as ( 
follows : ^eop, in 1900, 3,818,423 ($10,250,488), and on January i, ] 
igio, 3,177,000 ($i3,o2(),ooo) ; horses, in 1900, IT3.H84 ($^,390,313), J 
and in lyio, 130,000 ($11,050,000) ; mules, in i9t)o. 2ii() ($58,850), j 

and in 19T0, 3000 ($240,000) ; swine, in 1900, ^5,732 ($2C)3.ii5), and ’ 

in if)io, 91,000 ($549,000). 

The total value of dairy products in 1899 was $1,522,932. The 
principal products were : milk, in i8go, 8,014,094 gals., and in 1S99, 1 

25,124,042 gals (received from sales, $945,550) ; butter, in 1890, 
i!759.3.54 ‘And in 1899, 2,812,122 lb (received from sales, $214,910) ; > 

cheese,' in 1890, 163,539 lb, and in 1899, 169.215 lb (received from 
sales, $1223)33). value of all poultry raised in i8c)() was 

$2()2,503 ; the product of eggs was 3,387.^40 doz., and their value, i 
$424, (>28. ' 

The product of wool in 1890 (exclusive of wool shorn after the 
isl of June) was 9,685,513 lb, in 1900. 17.050,977 IT), and in 191^), 
14,850,000 tb. The value of the honey and wax produci*d in 1899 
was $94,364. Honey was a large crop with the early settlers, 
who put a hive and honey-bees on the state-seal of Deseret and of 
Utah. 

Mining — The mineral r('sources ol Utah are varied and valuable, 
but their development was retarded for many years by the policy 
of the Mormon Church, which practically forbade its members to 
do any mining ; more recently the development ha.s been slow be- 
cause of infidequate transportation facilities, and the maccc's.sibility 
of some ol the deposit.s. In 1902 tht' state ranked fourteenth among 
the. states m the value of its inimunl products, $12,378,350, and 
took thirteenth rank in 1907. with a product of S ^8.099,756, but 
drop])ed to the tiltcenth rank in 1908, when the total value of its 
product was i:>2o, 422,1 21 ' 'I'Ik' value of products mamjfacture<l 
from minerals in 1902 was .$9,) 2 ^.228, or 43- 1 ol rill the manu- 
factures in tlie state. The relative importance ot mining and manu- 
facturing may be shown thus, in 1902 the mines and quarries of 
the .state employed 5712 wage-eaimers and paid to them <^5,089,122, 
and in 1900 maiiulacturing industries employed O615 wage*earncrs, 
who received $3.3^8,370 in wages. 

S^'sti'inatic pro.sjiecting for tlu* precious nietals did not begin 
in idah until t8()2, when Colonel ratnek F. Connor (1820-1891) 
ol tlv' Third Calilornia IntantrN' establi.sheil l-oil Douglas near 
Sait Lake City. He permitted many meiiibi'is ol Ins regiment 
who had been’ prospei tots in C'alilorniu to prospect Hit' territory, 
with the result that mines werr loeati'd at Stockton. lUngh.im 
('.inyoti, Little ('ottonwood and vlsewdure ; but attempts to suK'It 
^■ad-silvet ore near Stockton about iHoo not successful, and 

tlu: mining oi piemous metals did not become an (stablished in- 
dustry in the tvTiilory until about 1870. (Jres of good (piallty 
ai-e now know'll to be qiiib- generally distributed thioughout the 
state, In 1902 the stale ranked Ihiid in the value of its gold and 
silver production. $8,500,901 ; m T()oS it ranked sixth in gold. 
$1,94().7oo (n decrease ot 81.174,900 since 1907). and fourth in 
silver $4,520,000 (a ilccrease ul $3,007,900 since 1907). in 1908 
the richest prodin eis of gold were Salt Lake (0().872-03 oz ). Juab 
(s8 ()7()*r7 oz.) ami "Iboile (ii,<)()9‘90 0/ ) eoiinlies, which produced 
about nine-tenths of thf‘ total lor the state ; in Salt Lake and Juab 
counties the prineifial source -was co]iper or<‘, but in looeh* county 
almost all the gold was itoni siliceous ores. J'oj the whole .state, 
of a total of l79,o54-'.o oz. m 1908, Ill.086.12 weii- fioiu copper 
on- 47,4 19-15 from .siliceous ores, and 19,980. y. Irom lead otes. 
Jn ’the same year the largest producing gold mines were the Cen- 
tennial luireka in Juab county, the Mercur m Too<4e < (mnty. and 
the Utah Consolidated and the Utah copper m Salt Lake < minty. 
The principal silver regions in i(iu8 were the Tmtic. in Juab and 
Utah counties, and the Park City, in Summit and Wasatch counties 
Of the total production, 8,451,338 oz. (valued at $4,47t),2oi)) in 
1908 2,748,28002. (of which more than two-thirds was from copper 
ores)’ were from Juab county; 2.4(>.3.7.i5 oz (all but 95CS0 oz , which 
were from lead zinc ore, liciiig from lead ores) were* from Summit 
and Wasatih counlies ; t.56i,()83 oz. (all irom lead oie. except 

II 58 oz from c'0])per ore) were from Utah county; 1,125,209 oz. 
{701 358 from copper ore, 329,27b from lead ore, 47,130 from copj-KT- 
lead’ore and 44,445 from siliceous ore) were from Salt Lake county ; 
and 378 471 oz (oi which 341-375 ”2’ from lead ore) were 

trom'doo le county. 1'he principal source of the silver was the 
lead ores mined, from which in 1908 about two-thirds ot the total 
of the Sliver was secured. 

Far larger m value than either gold or silver, and laiger than both 
toeetlier. ’was the output of copper in Utah in 1907 ($12,851,377) 
and m 1908 ($ii.4<'h3«.l)« ^'V ^0 1905 f>btpul of silver 111 the 

.state was greater thnn that of coppei. In the production ol copper 
in i()(^8 Utah ranketl fourth among the states Most of the metal 
was 'produced m the Bingham, or West Mountain district, Salt 
Lake countv, where there were four mines m 1908 with an output 
ot more Ilian 1,000,000 Ih ; the Tintic district in Juab County; 

The 1007 and 1908 statistics are from the Mineral Hesnurces 
of the Untied StaUs, published by the United States Geological 
Survey. 


the Frisco district in Beaver county; iind the Lucin 
in Boxelder counW. In 1908 more than two-thirds ot the to 
output w'as from the low-grade porphyry ores mined at New- 
house, Beaver county, and at Bingham. Salt Ljike county. There 
arc copper smelters at Garfield. Copperton and Binghamton. An 
anti-smoke injunction in 1908 closed the furnaces m the nnmediate 
vicinity of Salt Lake City. The production of copper m 1883 was 
341,885 11): in 1890, 1.006,6361b; in 1895. 2.184,708 Tb; in 
i 8.354;72(. tb ; in 1904, 46,417,234 lb ; in 1907. 64,256,884 lb ; 
and ill i<)o8, 81,84 3,812 lb “ r, t . 11 

Third m value (less than copper or silver) in iyo8. hut usualiy 
equalling silver in valiu', was the state's output of lead. lli‘‘ maxi- 
mum production, 125.142,836 lb, was in 1906 ; in 1908 the output 
was 88.777.498 tt) (valued at $3.7-2«.b55) The decrease in output 
and value is largely ilue to the lowei price of lead in the market 
and the higher .smelting rate. In 1908 the following mines produced 
more than 5,000,000 t1) each ol lead ; Silver King at Park 
the Colorado m the 'Jintic district, the Daly West and the Daly 
Judge* in th“ Park City district, and the Old Jordan and the Jeie- 
graph at Bingham, and there were fifteen other mines that pro- 
duced between i. 000, ow and 3,000,000 lb of lead. 

Zinc has been produced in commercial quantities m Summri, 
Tooele and Beaver counties In igoi) the output was 0,474-^15 lb 
valued at $394.<)52 ; in 1908 it was 1.400,564 valued at 
$08, (>46, aiid'almo.st thii entire output was from Summit county. 

The apparently inexhaustible sujiplies of it on ore in southern 
Utah, and especially m Iron county, had been little worked up to 
lyTo’on account of their inaccessibility The beds of magnetite 
and hematite, m llu southern portion of the Wasatch Mountains, 
are the largest in the western United States ; in 1902 tlie four pro- 
ductive mines in Milford, Juab and Utah counlies produced 16, '240 
tons of ore, vaLiie<l at $27,417. T here are valuable manganese 
d(‘posith in the .sandstone of the eastern jilateau 

t^oal was lust discovercid 111 Utah in 1851 along ( oal Creek near 
('edar City (in wdiat is iiow' Iron county) m the soutli-western part 
ol LUah, ’and there was some mining of coal at Wales. Sanpete 
county, as early as 1H55, but then* was no general mining until about 
twenty years later, and the industry was not well established until 
1888.’ Thereafte.r its devi'lopment was lajiul, and the discoveiy 
of oulcroiipiugs thioughout the central and soutluni parts of the 
state gave tvidence of Iht* existence of gre<)t bodies ol the mineral 
The otilv important region ol toal mining in the state up to 19J0 
w'a.s m CoJ'son county, svJu;ri* moie than ninc-Umths of the total 
output of tin* state was mined m njoy and in 1908. TIk production 
in 1870 was 58tK) tons, m iHSo, 14,7.18 tons (probably an under- 
estimate) ; ill i8()o. 118,159 tons; m 1900, 1,147,027 tons; in 
i()oi, 1,081.409 tons; m J9<7, i, 9‘J74^^>7 hms (the maximum) ; 
and in 1908. i. 8.10.792 tons. The total production from 1870 to 
1908 W'as 20.081.974 Ions, or allowing for coal lost, about 31,000,000 
tons, vdiich is e.stiiiuled to represtmt o oio % of the original 
supply. In 1909 tin* United State,-, Geological Survey reporltd 
workable beds of coal aggregating ii.ii<) sC] m m area, and 2000 
sq. m. more in which it seemefl probabli* tliat coal might be found. 
ITie shales ol Utah, Sanpete. Juab and San Juan counties may 
furnish a valuable sii])})lv ol ])etiol(*um if transportatiem facilities 
an* imj)rovijd ; and there an rich HU])plies of asphalt— 19,013 ton.s 
(valued at 8100. 424) was llu* output for 19‘)8._ 

Salt is ol)taii)<*d by .solar evaporation chiefly of l^e waters of 
Cireat Sail Laki* and otlier brine found in that vicinity ; at Nephi 
City, jual) county; near Gunnison. Sanpete county; in Sevier and 
Millard counties, and at Withee Juiulion 111 W(*ber coiinly. The 
valu(* of this pnuluet in 1907 w'us $i9').779 (l!5,5'7 hhls.), and m 
1908, $169,811 (242,678 bbls ). 

01 other non-nuTallic products, among the most imj>ortant wen* 
limestom*— valued in T902 at $i86,6()3, and in n)()8 at $253,088— 
and sand.stoiu— valued in 1902 at $105,011, and in nu>8 at $25,097. 
Some marble is quarried at Beaver in Heaver county, and Utah 
onyx has Ix'en used lor interior decoration, notablv in the city 
ami county building of Salt Lake City. The clay products of the 
slate III the same year were valued at $(>58,517. TTiere are con- 
sulcrabk* deposits 01 sulohur, of varying degrees of richness, near 
Black Rock in B>eaver county. Many smii-precious and pn*cious 
stones are found in Utah, mcludiiig garnet (long .sold to tourists 
by the Navaho Indians), amethyst, jasjier, lojiaz, tourmaline, oiml. 
variscitc (or " Utalilitc "), malaclult*, dio])side and Smitli.sonite. 
In ii)o8 llic veporteil value of precious stones from Utah was 
$20, 150 

The manufacturing imlustry was long com- 
paratively uiiimportant, being largely for local markets. It is 
still largely dependent on local raw material. lint, with the 
giowth ol the mineral industry and of the cultivation of sugar beets, 
there was a remarkable growth in manufacturing lielwecn tooo 
and 1905. the amount ot capital increased from $i 3,219, oic) to 
$26,(H)4 ,ui 1 , or 967 % ; the average number of wage-earners from 
541 5 to 8052. or 48-8 ; and the value of factory jiroducts from 
$17,981,648 to $38,926,464. or 116.5 %. In the period under 

* These statistics for 1904, 1907 and 1908 arc from Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States for igoS, 
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(lisciirisioti, urban establislitncnls (i.r. thoso in the two munici- 
palities— Salt Lake Cily and O^ijdcn -having' a population in Tuuo 
of at leat>l 8000), increased in number from 205 to 2e;o or 24-0 
.ind rural eslablislninMits decreased in number from 370 to ^qo 
(v4 %) ; the ( .ipit.'dization ol urban estalilishments increased 
from S4.jij,o7J !^7,700,75o {82 8 and tliat of the rural from 
$9,oofj,o07 to fdi (to^ 2 ; llie avera/];e number of wage- 

earners 111 iirbiin establishments incr'S'ised Iroin 2832 lo 3850 
(36 ? 'kd those in rural establishniLMits Iroin 2581 to 4103 

((j 2 ^ dh) ; fbc value ol the prodiK Is of nrlian est.iblishments 
iru icascd from $t: , q j j , i to $10,5.11,040 (cj^.q •>,',) and lli.i! of rural 
(‘■itabhshmeiits from $12,400,508 to $28.38^,424 (127-8 This 

iniusual predominanee of rural over urban mannfaeturinf' is furlher 
shown by the fact that in 1900, f)4- d’-o of the establishments report- 
ing, and ()9-3 % of the value of their prodin Is were Ironi factories 
rlassified as rural, and in 1005 the proportion of rnrrd factories was 
58 8 %, and the value of their products 72 0 % ol lie* total This 
pr'slominance was laigeb due to the smelling and relining industry, 
the smelters being chief! v in the rural rlistric ts 

Tlie flour and gnst mill uirlnstrv was the most irny>ortaiit in the 
state, with proilncts valued at $1, ('150, 223 m i()oo. and $2,425,701 
in 1005. The values of the products of other imlnslri 's m igoo and 
1905. m the order of their inijiortance, were as lollnus • (‘ar and 
general .sliop conslnif tion and repairs l)v steam railway companu*s, 
in 1000, $j . 306, 501 , and in loot,, $]. 880,051 , ]wmting and publish- 
ing, in tc^oo, $770,848. and in 1003. $1,400,54(1 ; eonfectionerv. in 
1900, $403,370, and 111 i90<;, $i 004,1)01 ; canning, and ]m‘servi.ig 
frnU ami vegel .1 bles m 1900. $300, 3 |o, and in 1903, $H(.)j.()58. 'I’he 
value of the products of industries of lesser imporlancs; in 1005 Avere • 
slanghtc'rmg and meat jvu king (wholesale), $1)53.314 : malt liquors, 
.$030,088 , and foundry and mriehme shop products. $387,484. 

The beet sugar industry is one of growing inqiorlnnee in Utah : 
tiiere were ill i(>oo 3 refineries, having a dajiv fol;il c.i]»a<it\ of 1100 
tons of lieets , 111 K105, 4, with a driil5' total capacity of 2850 tons; 
and in tqoo,’ 5, which treated 433,004 tons of beets and ]>ro(lu(e(l 
48.884 Ions of sugar In 1853 a sn.gar bictorv bought in Knglaiicl 
was erected at I*ro\'o, but no sng.ir was mannlai lured there, ami 
none w.is successfully refined until 1881^ Sugar beefs Avere first 
grown by irrigation in llbdi ; undc'r that system it becomes possilde 
lo estimate elosely li e tonnage of the jirodiicl. Slicing stations 
(‘stablialied cat distances of from 12 to 25 m. fiom a factorv rei ciat 
the beets, extrai t llv pnee and force it through pipes to the faclory. 

Transportation — Tlu' first trade route to be eslablishc'd by white 
men within llie presemt boiimlanes of Tbali was the old Spanish 
trail from Santa I'e to Los Angel s. The trail entered what is now 
Utah, just east of the Dolores riwr, crossed llm (iraml river near (he 
Sierra La Salle and the (treen n\er at the jirescnt c ro.ssing ol the 
Denver Hio Grande railAvav, proceeded theiici' lotlu* ScAuer riA(‘r 
and sontliAvard along its Aailley to the headwaters of the \iigm 
river, Avhieli it followed southward, and then westward, so that its 
limi lift the present state near ifs south-west coriu'i. 'I'he pre.scaice 
of this and other trails to ( alilornia w.is of great importance during 
the gold excitement of 1841), wlien many miners outfitted at Salt 
Lake City and the Mormons grew rich in this bnsni<‘ss. Tlu‘ first 
( onsiderahle railAAUiy enterprise in the ten itory was the Ibiion Uac the. 
winch was completed to Ogden in 1809. Tins system (wim h 
melndes the On-goii Short line) has since been supplemented by (Ih* 
Denver & Kio Grande, the Sonlliern I'acilu, the San Tedio, Los 
Angeles A Salt Lake, and various connecting lines The railway mile- 
age in 1870 was 275 m. ; in i8yu, 12O5 m. ; and in 1909, 1902-87 m. 

Population. — I'hc population in 1850 was 11, .380; in i860, 
40.273; in 1870. 86.7S6; in 1880, 143,9(13; in 18(^0,207,905; in 
r()00, 276,749 ;* aod in 1910, 373,351. Of the population in 1900, 
21(),66 i wvre native Avhites, 53,777, or 19-4 "'ere foreiy^^n- 
born, 2623 vvcFe .Ifldianii/^of whopi 1472 were not ta.xed). 672 
were negrons^ 572 were Chinese and 417 were Japane?f&. 'riu* 
reservation" Induips in 1909 were (diieflv mendier.s of the Uinta, 
Uncoinpahgrc tind AAliitc Kivor Ute tribes on the Uinta Valley 
rci>er\'aliun (17^,1 94 ’acres unallotted) in the nortli-ea.stern part 
of the state,* .,pjL‘ the 1900 nativi-lmni population 3870 were 
horn in llluibi?^, 3032 ih New N'ork, 2525 in Ohio and 2519 ifi 
iVnnsylvania. Of tlu- loreign-born by far the largest number, 
18,879, were na.tive.s of hbigland, 9132 weri' Danes, 7025 were 
Swedes ; imd natives of Seotland, Germany, Wale.', and Nor- 
way were ru’xt m mlmbers. d'he large English immigration 
Is to* be ascribed to the syeeessful proselytizing efforts of the 
Mormons in England. Tia* same influence mu)' fie traced in 
the cillier -nnmigrution figures. 'I'here was, however, a relative 

' Vffir Boah of the United Statics DeparlnieiU of .Agncultiire. 

* The Report of the commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1909 gives 
tho folloAvlng figures for the Indian iiopnlation • under the Pciiigiiifch 
v‘scIk»(a 1 , Ivanah I^aibab, 81, ShiA-wit,' P.nntc, 118; under the Uinta 
and Pnray Agency. Ihnta Ute, 443, Uncompahgre Ute, 461), White 
River Ute, 29O ; nut under agency, Painte, 170, 


decrease in the number of foreign-bom in the state from 1890 
to 1900. Of the total 1900 population 169473 were of foreign 
parentage {i.c. cither one or both parents were foreign-born), 
and 42,735 were of English, 18.963 of Danish and 12,047 of 
Swedish parentage, both on the father’s and on the mother’.s 
side. The I.atter-Day .Saints (Mormons) are far more numerous 
than any othi.-r sect, this church having a membership in 1906 
of 151,525 (ol lhe.se 493 were of the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus dirist of Latter-Day Saints) out of a total of 172,814 in all 
denominations ; there waTe 479 membtTs of this denomination to 
every 1000 of the population in the state, and the next largest 
.sect, the Roman Catholics, had only 2(1 per 1000 of population 
and no Protestant body more than 6 per 1000. In the same 
year there were 8356 Roman Catholics. 1902 members of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church, 1537 members of the Northern 
Methodist Epi.scopal Church, 1174 Congregationalisls, and 
987 Baptists (of the Northern Confereru'e). 'I’he state in i()oo 
had 34 inhabitants to the sep m. While this approai'hed th(; 
average— 3-5 for all the states west of the Rocky Mountains 
laki‘11 together, with the e.xceplion of Colorado, which had 5*2 — 
it was notii-eably higher than that oi its immediate neighbours. 
Idaho (1-9), Arizona (i-i) and Nevada (o'4). At the census 
of 1880 the density of the population was i-8 and in i8()0 
it was 2-6. From 1890 to 1900 the urban population {i.c. the 
population of plain's having 4000 inhabitants or more) increased 
from (>9, .156 lo 81,480, or 17-3 the urban population in 
J900 being 29-4 of the total ; tin- semi-urhan population 
(/.e. population of incorporated places, or the apjiroximate 
equivalent, having less than 4000 inhabitants) increased from 
36,867 to 83,740, 71-1 ol the total increase in population ; 
wliilc the rural population {i.e. population outside of incorporated 
places) increased Iroin 104, 45() to 111,52(1, 10-7 of the total 
increa.se. 'Phe principal cities of the state are: the capital, 
Salt Lake ('ity, pop. (iQoo) 53,531; Ogden. 16,313; Provo, 
6185 ; and l.ogan, 5451. 

Adinimi>lraii()ii.—'T\\': state is governed under the first 
constitution adojiled on the 5th ol November 1895, and 
amended in November 1900. November ii)o(>, and November 
1908. An amendment may be .submitted to Ihi- people at the 
next general election b> a two-thirds vote of the members 
elected to each house of th(‘ legislature, and only a majority 
of the electors voting thi ri'on is lequired for apj)ro\’al. By a 
two-thirds majority the legislature may recommend that a 
con.stitulional convention he railed ; and if a majority of the 
electors at the next general election approve, the legislature 
shall provide for the eonveiition. but the approval of a niajoritv 
ol the eh'i’tor.s voling is neres.sar\- for ratification of the work 
of the convention. Article 111 ., which guaranty's religious 
freedom, forbids sectarian control of public schools, prohibits 
polygamy and defines the relation of the stale lo the pubHe 
lands of the United States, is irre\*ocable except by consent 
of the United States. Every citizen ol the llnited States, 
male or female, twenty-one years old or over, who has lived 
one )a*ar within the state, four months within the county and 
sixty days within the precinct has the right of suffrage, except 
that idiots, insane, and those convicted of treason or crime 
against the elective franchise are dislranehised ; but in elections 
levying a special tax, creating indebtedness or increasing tile 
rate ol state taxation, on))’ tho.se w'ho have paid a property 
tax during the prec'eding year may vote. A form of the 
Australian ballot with party columns is provided at public 
i-xpense. As in so many ol the newer Western sLaU-s, the 
constitution specifies minutely many details which in the older 
instruments are left to be fixed by statute. For example, 
the employment of w'omen or of children under fourtce'ii in 
mines and the leasing of convict labour by contract are for- 
bidden, and eight hours must constitute a day’s work in stale, 
county or municipal undertakings. 

Executive. — 'I'he executive department consists of the 
governor, secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, attorney- 
general and superintendent of public instruction, all elected 
by the people at the time ol the presidential election, and 
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holding office for four years from the first day of January 
following. All these officers must be qualified electors and must 
have resided within the state for five years preceding their 
election. The auditor and treasurer may not succeed them- 
selves, and governor and secretary of slate must be at least 
thirty years old. I’he governor may call the legislature in extra- 
ordinary session or may summon the Senate alone. With the 
consent of the Senate he appoints all officers whose election 
or appointment is not otherwise provided for, including the 
bank examiner, state chemist, dairy and food commission('rs, 
the 't)oards of labour and health,' the directors of the state 
institutions, mid fills all vacancies in elective office.s until 
new officers are chosen and qualified. Th(' governor, justices 
of the supreme court and the attorney-general con.stitute a 
board of pardons. The go\'ernor and other state officers form 
other boards, but the legislature is given power to establish 
special boards of directors. The veto of the governor, whicli 
extends to separate items in appropriation bills, can be over- 
come only by a two-thirds vote of each house of the legislature ; 
but il the bill is not returned to the legislature within five* 
days it becomes a law without the governor’s approval. The 
governor may not be elected to the T'nitod States Senate 
during his gubernatorial term. 

l.c^isla/ivr.—'Yhv legislative power is vested in (i) tlie legis- 
lature, consisting oi the Senate and H(jusi‘ of Representatives, 
and (2) m the people of Utah. The legislature meets biennially 
on the second Monday in January of the odd-numbered years. 
No person is eligible to either house who is not a citizen of the 
United Stab's, twenty-five years of age, a n'sident of the stale 
for llirce years and of the district from which he is chosen for 
one yc'ar. S(‘nators are elected for four years, but one-half 
the membersliip of the Senate retires c‘\ery two years. The 
representatives are elected for two years. No person who 
holds any office of profit or trust under the state or the United 
States IS eligible to the legislature, and no member, during the 
term h)r which he was chosen, shall be appointed or elected 
to all)' office (Tcated, or the emoluments of which have been 
increased during his term, haich house is the judge of the 
election and qualification of its owm members. The member- 
ship of each house is fixed by law' every five years, but the 
number of senators mu.st never exceed thirty, and the number 
of representatives must never be less than twice nor more than 
three times the numlxr of senators. In fi)op the Senate had 
eighteen and the House forty-five memher.s. The legislature 
is forbidden to pass any special act where a general law can 
be made applies lilc, and is specifically forbidden to pass special 
acts on a number of subjects, including divorce, the rale of 
interest, and the incorporation of cities, towns or villages, or 
the amendment of their charters, &c. Neither the state nor any 
political subdivision may lend its credit or subscribe to the 
stock of any private corporation. 'J'he powers of the houses 
are the same, except that the Senate confirms or rejects the 
governor’s nominations and sits as an impeachment court, 
while the Representatives initiate impeachments. By an 
amendment oi igoo, the legislature was instructed to provide 
that a fixed fraction of the voters might cause any law to bo 
submitted to the people, or that they might require any legis- 
lative act (except one passed by a two-thirds \'Ote of each 
house) to be so .submitted before going into effect, but up to 
igio no law had been passed putting the amendment into force. 

judiciary, — 1 ’he judicial powxT is vested in the Senate 
sitting as a court of impeachment, in the .Supreme Court, the 
district courts, in justices of the peace, and in “ such inferior 
courts as may be established by law.” 'fhe Supreme Court 
is composed ol three justices (but the number may be increased 
to five whenever the legislature shall deem it expedient) each 
of whom must be thirty years old, learned in the law, and a 
resident of the state for five years preceding his election. 'J’hey 
are elected by the people for a term of six years, but the term 
of one expires every two years, and that justice who shall have 
the shortest time to serve acts as chief justice. The court has 
original jurisdiction to issue writs of mandamuSy certiorari. 
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prohibition, quo warrauio and habeas corpus. Otherwise its 
jurisdiction is exclusively appellate, and every final decision 
of a district court is subject to review. The court holds three 
terms yearly in the capital. The state is divided into seven 
districts, in which from one to four judges are elected for terms 
of four years. 'I’hey must be twenty-five years old, residents 
of the state for three years, and of the district in which they 
arc chosen. Tliey have original jurisdic tion of civil, criminal 
and probate matters, not specifically assigned to other tribunals, 
and appellate jurisdiction from the inferior courts. At least 
three terms yearly must be held in each county. In cities of 
the second edass (5000-30,000 inhabitants) municipal c'ourts may 
be established. In cities of the first class (30,000 or more) a 
cit)' court was established in 1901. Special juvenile courts 
ma)’ be established in cities of the first and second class. 
Each precinct elects a justice of the peace, who has civil 
jurisdiction when the debt or damage claimed does not exceed 
three hundred dollars, and has primary criminal jurisdiction. 

Local (iinin iimcnt . — J'ln‘ tounty is the unit of local government. 
The chief tir.cal anrl polite antlionly is tlic Board ol Conntv Coin- 
inissitmers of three members, tw'O elected every twc) yeans, one for 
two years and one lor Jour. They create and niter subdivisions, 
levy taxes, rare lor llie ])oor, construct, maintain and make repula- 
tions for roads and bnd/^es, erect rxnd care ior public bnildinf>s, 
lranclns<‘s. issue licences, mpiet vi:.«' county otlicer.s, make 
and enforce proper jiohco regulations (but the authority tloes not 
extend to incorporated towns or cities), and perform such other 
duties as may be authori/ed by law. Other tounty ollicer.s are the 
clerk (who is cx offaio clerk of the ilislrict court and ol the com- 
missioners), sheriff, treasurer, auditor, recorder, surveyor, assessor, 
altoruey and superintendent of district schools, but where the 
assessed valuation of any county is less than $20,000,000 the clerk 
IS cx ohicio auditor, and the commissioners may consolidati* offices, 
riie jiretincts are laid off by the i ommissioneVs and each elects a 
pi.stici* ol the j)'\iC(‘ and a constable, (hlies 9 re divided into classes 
(see obove) according to ])opulation, and are governed by a mayor 
and a council. In cities of the first class fifteen, and of the 
st'cond ten. councilmen are elected by wards, while in citH's of the 
third class (all having less than 5000 inhabitants) live councilmen 
are elected on a general ticket. 

MiucUancoits Luw ^. — Men and womi*n may hold and dispose of 
property on the same terms, except that a hu.sband cannot devise 
more than two-thirds of real estate away from his wife without her 
consent, and that a woman attains her iiiajonty at eighteen or when 
.she marries. The property ol an intestate leaving a widow or 
widower, but no issue, goes to the survivor il not over $5000 in 
value ; if over that amount, one-half the excess goes to the survivor 
and one-half to the father and mother of the decea.sed or to either of 
llu'iu. 11 neither father nor mother survives, their .share goes to the 
brothers and sisters of llu‘ deceased or to their descendants. If 
there are no descendants, the whole goes to the surviving husband or 
wife. If a husband or wife ami one child survive, tliey share the 
estate ecpially ; if more than one child, the surviving husband or 
wife takes one-third and the children divide the remainder. If the 
intestate leaves issue but no husband or wile, the issue takes the 
whole I'ailiug all these, the estate goes to the next of kin. An 
illegitipiale child is an heir of its mother and of thi* ])erson who 
acknowledges him.mdf to be its father. Kstates exceeding $io,cxio pay 
an inluiritaiice tax ol % on the excess. A homes! i-ad not exceeding 
$1500 for the head of the family and $500 additional for tlie husband 
or wife and S250 additional for each other member of the fainilv is 
not subject to execution except for the purchase price, or mechanic’s 
and labourer’s hens, lawful mortgage or taxes. The district courts 
have exclusive jurisdiction 111 divorce, which may be granted because 
of imjiotency at time of marriage, adultery, wilful desertion for more 
than one year, wilful neglei t to provide the necessities of life, hahitual 
drunkenness, conviction for felony, intolerable cruelt)', and per- 
manent insanity which has existed for at least five years. An 
interlocutory decree IS entered which becomes absolute at the end 
of SIX months, unless ajijieal is entered. Tin* guilty jiarty forfeits all 
rights acquired through marriage. Children over ten years of age 
may select the parent to whom they will attach themselves. A 
marriage may be annulled on ground of idiocy, insanity, bigamy, 
loathsome disease at time of m. image, epilep.sy, miscc'genation 
(white and negro or white and Mongolian), or when a male i.s less 
than sixteen or a female less than foiirieen years of age. A marriage 
licence is required. No female and no male iituler fourteen may 
work in a mine. Eight hours is the limit of a day’s work in mines 
and smelters. A per.son sentenced to death may choose one of two 
methods of execution — hanging or shooting. 

Education. — J3efore iSgo some districts in the' .state under a local 
option law had established free schools, but the general free school 
system was founded in iKqo by a law whicli consolidated all the 
districts in each city into one large school district and classified 
Salt Lake City as a city ol the first class, and Ogden, Logan and 
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(lisciirisioti, urban establislitncnls (i.r. thoso in the two munici- 
palities— Salt Lake Cily and O^ijdcn -having' a population in Tuuo 
of at leat>l 8000), increased in number from 205 to 2e;o or 24-0 
.ind rural eslablislninMits decreased in number from 370 to ^qo 
(v4 %) ; the ( .ipit.'dization ol urban estalilishments increased 
from S4.jij,o7J !^7,700,75o {82 8 and tliat of the rural from 
$9,oofj,o07 to fdi (to^ 2 ; llie avera/];e number of wage- 

earners 111 iirbiin establishments incr'S'ised Iroin 2832 lo 3850 
(36 ? 'kd those in rural establishniLMits Iroin 2581 to 4103 

((j 2 ^ dh) ; fbc value ol the prodiK Is of nrlian est.iblishments 
iru icascd from $t: , q j j , i to $10,5.11,040 (cj^.q •>,',) and lli.i! of rural 
(‘■itabhshmeiits from $12,400,508 to $28.38^,424 (127-8 This 

iniusual predominanee of rural over urban mannfaeturinf' is furlher 
shown by the fact that in 1900, f)4- d’-o of the establishments report- 
ing, and ()9-3 % of the value of their prodin Is were Ironi factories 
rlassified as rural, and in 1005 the proportion of rnrrd factories was 
58 8 %, and the value of their products 72 0 % ol lie* total This 
pr'slominance was laigeb due to the smelling and relining industry, 
the smelters being chief! v in the rural rlistric ts 

Tlie flour and gnst mill uirlnstrv was the most irny>ortaiit in the 
state, with proilncts valued at $1, ('150, 223 m i()oo. and $2,425,701 
in 1005. The values of the products of other imlnslri 's m igoo and 
1905. m the order of their inijiortance, were as lollnus • (‘ar and 
general .sliop conslnif tion and repairs l)v steam railway companu*s, 
in 1000, $j . 306, 501 , and in loot,, $]. 880,051 , ]wmting and publish- 
ing, in tc^oo, $770,848. and in 1003. $1,400,54(1 ; eonfectionerv. in 
1900, $403,370, and 111 i90<;, $i 004,1)01 ; canning, and ]m‘servi.ig 
frnU ami vegel .1 bles m 1900. $300, 3 |o, and in 1903, $H(.)j.()58. 'I’he 
value of the products of industries of lesser imporlancs; in 1005 Avere • 
slanghtc'rmg and meat jvu king (wholesale), $1)53.314 : malt liquors, 
.$030,088 , and foundry and mriehme shop products. $387,484. 

The beet sugar industry is one of growing inqiorlnnee in Utah : 
tiiere were ill i(>oo 3 refineries, having a dajiv fol;il c.i]»a<it\ of 1100 
tons of lieets , 111 K105, 4, with a driil5' total capacity of 2850 tons; 
and in tqoo,’ 5, which treated 433,004 tons of beets and ]>ro(lu(e(l 
48.884 Ions of sugar In 1853 a sn.gar bictorv bought in Knglaiicl 
was erected at I*ro\'o, but no sng.ir was mannlai lured there, ami 
none w.is successfully refined until 1881^ Sugar beefs Avere first 
grown by irrigation in llbdi ; undc'r that system it becomes possilde 
lo estimate elosely li e tonnage of the jirodiicl. Slicing stations 
(‘stablialied cat distances of from 12 to 25 m. fiom a factorv rei ciat 
the beets, extrai t llv pnee and force it through pipes to the faclory. 

Transportation — Tlu' first trade route to be eslablishc'd by white 
men within llie presemt boiimlanes of Tbali was the old Spanish 
trail from Santa I'e to Los Angel s. The trail entered what is now 
Utah, just east of the Dolores riwr, crossed llm (iraml river near (he 
Sierra La Salle and the (treen n\er at the jirescnt c ro.ssing ol the 
Denver Hio Grande railAvav, proceeded theiici' lotlu* ScAuer riA(‘r 
and sontliAvard along its Aailley to the headwaters of the \iigm 
river, Avhieli it followed southward, and then westward, so that its 
limi lift the present state near ifs south-west coriu'i. 'I'he pre.scaice 
of this and other trails to ( alilornia w.is of great importance during 
the gold excitement of 1841), wlien many miners outfitted at Salt 
Lake City and the Mormons grew rich in this bnsni<‘ss. Tlu‘ first 
( onsiderahle railAAUiy enterprise in the ten itory was the Ibiion Uac the. 
winch was completed to Ogden in 1809. Tins system (wim h 
melndes the On-goii Short line) has since been supplemented by (Ih* 
Denver & Kio Grande, the Sonlliern I'acilu, the San Tedio, Los 
Angeles A Salt Lake, and various connecting lines The railway mile- 
age in 1870 was 275 m. ; in i8yu, 12O5 m. ; and in 1909, 1902-87 m. 

Population. — I'hc population in 1850 was 11, .380; in i860, 
40.273; in 1870. 86.7S6; in 1880, 143,9(13; in 18(^0,207,905; in 
r()00, 276,749 ;* aod in 1910, 373,351. Of the population in 1900, 
21(),66 i wvre native Avhites, 53,777, or 19-4 "'ere foreiy^^n- 
born, 2623 vvcFe .Ifldianii/^of whopi 1472 were not ta.xed). 672 
were negrons^ 572 were Chinese and 417 were Japane?f&. 'riu* 
reservation" Induips in 1909 were (diieflv mendier.s of the Uinta, 
Uncoinpahgrc tind AAliitc Kivor Ute tribes on the Uinta Valley 
rci>er\'aliun (17^,1 94 ’acres unallotted) in the nortli-ea.stern part 
of the state,* .,pjL‘ the 1900 nativi-lmni population 3870 were 
horn in llluibi?^, 3032 ih New N'ork, 2525 in Ohio and 2519 ifi 
iVnnsylvania. Of tlu- loreign-born by far the largest number, 
18,879, were na.tive.s of hbigland, 9132 weri' Danes, 7025 were 
Swedes ; imd natives of Seotland, Germany, Wale.', and Nor- 
way were ru’xt m mlmbers. d'he large English immigration 
Is to* be ascribed to the syeeessful proselytizing efforts of the 
Mormons in England. Tia* same influence mu)' fie traced in 
the cillier -nnmigrution figures. 'I'here was, however, a relative 

' Vffir Boah of the United Statics DeparlnieiU of .Agncultiire. 

* The Report of the commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1909 gives 
tho folloAvlng figures for the Indian iiopnlation • under the Pciiigiiifch 
v‘scIk»(a 1 , Ivanah I^aibab, 81, ShiA-wit,' P.nntc, 118; under the Uinta 
and Pnray Agency. Ihnta Ute, 443, Uncompahgre Ute, 461), White 
River Ute, 29O ; nut under agency, Painte, 170, 


decrease in the number of foreign-bom in the state from 1890 
to 1900. Of the total 1900 population 169473 were of foreign 
parentage {i.c. cither one or both parents were foreign-born), 
and 42,735 were of English, 18.963 of Danish and 12,047 of 
Swedish parentage, both on the father’s and on the mother’.s 
side. The I.atter-Day .Saints (Mormons) are far more numerous 
than any othi.-r sect, this church having a membership in 1906 
of 151,525 (ol lhe.se 493 were of the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus dirist of Latter-Day Saints) out of a total of 172,814 in all 
denominations ; there waTe 479 membtTs of this denomination to 
every 1000 of the population in the state, and the next largest 
.sect, the Roman Catholics, had only 2(1 per 1000 of population 
and no Protestant body more than 6 per 1000. In the same 
year there were 8356 Roman Catholics. 1902 members of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church, 1537 members of the Northern 
Methodist Epi.scopal Church, 1174 Congregationalisls, and 
987 Baptists (of the Northern Confereru'e). 'I’he state in i()oo 
had 34 inhabitants to the sep m. While this approai'hed th(; 
average— 3-5 for all the states west of the Rocky Mountains 
laki‘11 together, with the e.xceplion of Colorado, which had 5*2 — 
it was notii-eably higher than that oi its immediate neighbours. 
Idaho (1-9), Arizona (i-i) and Nevada (o'4). At the census 
of 1880 the density of the population was i-8 and in i8()0 
it was 2-6. From 1890 to 1900 the urban population {i.c. the 
population of plain's having 4000 inhabitants or more) increased 
from (>9, .156 lo 81,480, or 17-3 the urban population in 
J900 being 29-4 of the total ; tin- semi-urhan population 
(/.e. population of incorporated places, or the apjiroximate 
equivalent, having less than 4000 inhabitants) increased from 
36,867 to 83,740, 71-1 ol the total increase in population ; 
wliilc the rural population {i.e. population outside of incorporated 
places) increased Iroin 104, 45() to 111,52(1, 10-7 of the total 
increa.se. 'Phe principal cities of the state are: the capital, 
Salt Lake ('ity, pop. (iQoo) 53,531; Ogden. 16,313; Provo, 
6185 ; and l.ogan, 5451. 

Adinimi>lraii()ii.—'T\\': state is governed under the first 
constitution adojiled on the 5th ol November 1895, and 
amended in November 1900. November ii)o(>, and November 
1908. An amendment may be .submitted to Ihi- people at the 
next general election b> a two-thirds vote of the members 
elected to each house of th(‘ legislature, and only a majority 
of the electors voting thi ri'on is lequired for apj)ro\’al. By a 
two-thirds majority the legislature may recommend that a 
con.stitulional convention he railed ; and if a majority of the 
electors at the next general election approve, the legislature 
shall provide for the eonveiition. but the approval of a niajoritv 
ol the eh'i’tor.s voling is neres.sar\- for ratification of the work 
of the convention. Article 111 ., which guaranty's religious 
freedom, forbids sectarian control of public schools, prohibits 
polygamy and defines the relation of the stale lo the pubHe 
lands of the United States, is irre\*ocable except by consent 
of the United States. Every citizen ol the llnited States, 
male or female, twenty-one years old or over, who has lived 
one )a*ar within the state, four months within the county and 
sixty days within the precinct has the right of suffrage, except 
that idiots, insane, and those convicted of treason or crime 
against the elective franchise are dislranehised ; but in elections 
levying a special tax, creating indebtedness or increasing tile 
rate ol state taxation, on))’ tho.se w'ho have paid a property 
tax during the prec'eding year may vote. A form of the 
Australian ballot with party columns is provided at public 
i-xpense. As in so many ol the newer Western sLaU-s, the 
constitution specifies minutely many details which in the older 
instruments are left to be fixed by statute. For example, 
the employment of w'omen or of children under fourtce'ii in 
mines and the leasing of convict labour by contract are for- 
bidden, and eight hours must constitute a day’s work in stale, 
county or municipal undertakings. 

Executive. — 'I'he executive department consists of the 
governor, secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, attorney- 
general and superintendent of public instruction, all elected 
by the people at the time ol the presidential election, and 
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of Utah tribes, whereby they agreed to remove to Uinta Valley, 
where a reservation imd been made for them. One other 
important reservation, the Uncompahgre, has also been opened 
for the Indians of the state. 

The state has chosen Republican governors and, except in 
1896, when it gave its electoral vote 4 ;o W. J. Hryan, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency, has voted for the Republican 
nominees in presidential elections. 

Governors 
State of Deseret 


Brigham Young 

. i849~i850 

Territorial 


Brigham Young 

. 1850-1857 

Atfird Camming 

. 1857-1861 

lohn W Dawson 

. i8bi 

Frank E'ullcr (Acting Governor) 

. 18O1-18O2 

Stephen S Harding .... 

. T 8 f) 2 -l 89 } 

James Duane Doty 

. t8(>5-i8(.»5 

Charles Durkee. . . . . 

. i8()5-i869 

Edwin Higgins (Acting Governor) . 

. 1809-1870 

S. A. Mann (Acting Governor) . 

. 1870 

J. Wilson Schaller 

. 1870 

Vernon H. Vaughan (Acting Governor) . 

. 1870-1871 

George L Woods 

. 1871 1874 

S. R Axtell 

. 1874-1875 

George B. Emery 

. T875-1880 

Eli H. Murray 

. i886-i88() 

Caleb W, West 

. 1886-1889 

ArttiurT. Tliomas 

, 1 889 1 893 

Caleb W West 

. iHot-iBoi) 

State Governor.s 


Heber M Wells (Ibqmblican) . 

, 1896-1905 

John C CutUT (Ke/jiublican) 

. 1905-1909 

William Sprv (Republican) 

. 190{)- 


Bibliography - - On the phvsioLTaphy of Utah sc‘0 Henry 
Gannett, Gazetteer of Vtuh (Washington, 1900), being Bulletin KjO 
of the U S Geologual Survey ; J W Powell, Geologv of the Uinta 
Mountains (ibid , Exploration of the Colorado River of (he 

West (ibid, 1873). and '} he Lands of Utah (ibid, 1879); W. M. 
Davis, " An Excursion to the Plateau Province of lltah and 
Vrizona ” and " '1 he Mountain Ranges of the Great Basin," in vol. 42 
(T903) of Bulleiin of the Harvard Museum of Comparative Zoology; 
S. P. Emmons, " Uinta Mountains," in vol. ih (T907) of the liulkUn 
(*t tli(‘ Geological Society of America ; C E, Dutton, The High 
Plateaus of Utah (Washington, 1880) ; and (i K, Gilbert, Lake 
Donneville (ibid,, iHoo), Monograph 1. ot the U S Geologieal Survey. 
On mineral wealtli see Nit hols, Mineral Resources of Utah (Pitts- 
burg, 187 p. J^'or administration see James T Hammond and Grant 
H Smith (edd.), Compiled Laws of the State (Salt Lake ('it y, looH). 
riie important title.s for tlie history of the state are those given 
in the article Mormon.s, especially H H. Bancroft, History of Utah 
(San Francisco. 1889), and O. F. Whitney. History of JHah (4 voL.. 
Salt Lak(' City, 1892 98). 

UTAMARO (1754-1806), one of the best known of the 
Japanese designers of colour-prints, was born at Kawayoye. 
His father was a well-known painter of the Kano .School, Tori- 
yama Sekiyen (Toyofusa), a pupil of Kano Chikanobu ; and 
Utamaro traced his descent from the old feudal clans of the 
Minamoto, whose war with the Taira family belongs to the 
romaiOtic period of Japanese history. Utamaro’s personal name 
was Yusuke ; and he first worked under the signature Toriyama 
'loyo-aki j but after a quarrel with liis father substituted the 
name Kitagawa for the former appellation. His distinct style 
was the outcome of that of his father, tempered with the 
characteristics of the Kano school. As a painttT, his landscapes 
and drawings of insects are most highly con.sidered by Japanese 
critics ; but his fame will always rest among Europeans on his 
designs for colour-prints, the subjects of which are almost 
entirely women -professional beauties and the Mke. These were 
done for the most part while he lived, in a sort of bondage, in 
the house of a publisher, Tsutaya Shigesaburo. His talents 
wire wasted by an unbroken career of dissipation, culminating 
in a terrn of imprisonment for a pictorial libel on the sliogun 
lyenari, in 1804. From this he ne\^er recovered, and died on 
the third day of the fifth month, 1806. The colour-prints of 
Utamaro are distinguished by an extreme grace of line and of 
colour. His composition is superb ; and even in his lifetime 
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he achieved such popularity among his contemporaries as to 
gain the title Ukiyo-ye Chuko-no-so, “ great master of the 
Popular School.’’ His work had a considerable r^utation with 
the Dutch who visited Nagasaki, and wiis import^ into 
Europe before the end of the i8th century. His book illustra- 
tions are also of great beauty, ihree portraits of him are 
known : two colour-prints by himself, and one painting by 
Chobunsai Veishi (in the collection of Mr Arthur Morrison). 
His prints were frequently copied by his contemporaries, 
especially by the first 'I'oyokuni imd by Shunsen ; and many 
of those bearing his name are really the work of Koikawa 
Harumachi, who had been a fellow-student, and afterwards 
married his widow. That artist is known the name of 
Utamaro II. Most of these imitations were made between 1808 
and 1820. Utamaro II., who afterwards changed his name to 
Kitagawa 'I'etsugoro, died between 1830 and 3843. 

See E. de Gonc/)urt, Outamaro (1891) ; E. F, Strange, Japanese 
Illustration (18(17) 1 ancl Japanese Colour-Prints (Victoria and Albert 
Museum Handbook, 1004). (E. F. S.) 

UTE, or Utah, a tribe of North American Indians of Sho- 
shonean stock. They originally ranged over central and western 
Colorado and north-eastern Utah. They were divided into 
five sub-tribes, all acknowledging the authority of one chief. 
They were a wild warlike people, constantly fighting the Plain 
Indians and raiding as far south as New Mexico. Their relations 
with the whites have been generally friendly. The outbreak of 
tlie White River Band in 1879 is almost the only exception. 
They are now on reservations in Utah and Colorado, and 
number over 2000. 

UTICA, a city ol ancient Africa on thc^mtt5 Uticensis, 15^ m. 
N.W. ot Carthage and 'J’unis, on the route from Carthage to 
Hippo Diarrhylus (Bizerla) and Hippo Regius (Bona). The 
modern marabou I of Sidi Bu Shater, at the toot of Jebcl Menzel 
el Gul, occupies the site of the ruins of Utica, which in ancient 
times stood at the mouth of the Bagradas (Mejerda). The 
mouth of the river is now 12 m. to the north, owing to alluvial 
depo.siLs, and the lf‘\'el of the ancient town is covered with low- 
lying meadows, pools of water and marshes, 'the name Utica is 
of iini'ertain origin ; the ('oins giv e the form iDR (Atag, Aiig ) ; 
it is therefore with justification that Movers, Tissot and other 
.scholars hav(‘ suggested a form Kp'n:; {AiK/a) meaning “ the 
ancient ” or “ the magnificent,” or Statin naularuin (Movers, 
Dte Phbnizier, ii. 2nd jiart, p. 512 ; Olshauscn in Rheinischcs 
Museum, 1853, p. 32<) ; Tissot, Geogr, comp, de lane, prov. 
d^Ajrique, ii. p. 58). The Greeks transliterated the Punic name 
as Armt), OvTLKTr), OhiKa and the Romans by Ultca. According 
to tradition, Utica was one of the oldest Phoenician settlements 
on the African coast, founded three centuries before Carthage. 
It soon acquired importanc'e as a commercial centre, and was 
only partially eclipsed by Carthage itself, of which it was always 
jealous, though it had to submit to its authority. It is men- 
tioned in the commercial treaty of 348 b.c. between Rome 
and Cartilage (Polyb. iii. 24). Agathocles easily captured it in 
his expedition to Africa in 310. It remained faithful to Caesar 
during the First Punic War (Polyb. i. 82), but soon withdrew its 
support in view of the revolt of the Mercenaries. In the Third 
Punic War it declared for the Romans (Livy, Kpit. xlix. ; 
Polyb. xxxvi. i ; Appian viii. 75). After the destruction of 
Carthage it received the rank of a civitas libera with an accession 
of territory (Appian viii. 135; C.LL. i. 200; Cae.sar, De bell, 
civ. ii. 36; A. Audollent, Carthage rontaine, p, 30). Having 
become the city of an administration of the new Roman province 
up to the time of the rebuilding of Cartilage, it played an im- 
portant part in the wars at the end of the Republic. After the 
battle of Thapsus in 46 Cato shut himself up in Utica for the 
final struggle against Caesar, and there committed suicide. 
Augustus gave the town the rank of municipium with full civic 
rights (Dio Cass. xlix. 16 ; Pliny, Hist. nat. v. 4, 24) ; its 
inhabitants were enrolled in the Quirinal tribe (municipium 
Julium U license). Under Hadrian it became a cdonia romana, 
with the title Colonia Jidia Aeka Hadriana Augusta Utica 
(Aul. Cell. Noct. Attic, xiii. 4; CJ.L, viii. 1181 and 1183). 
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Septimius Severus conferred upon it the lus lialicum (Digest. 
50. i 5;8. ii). 

We find e\ idence of the African Church at Utica as early as at 
Carthage ; it was the sent of a bishop and had its mart)Ts from 
the 3rd century onwards. But its harbour was beginning to 
silt ; the Siadiasmus Maris Magni (cxxvi.) states that already 
it was no longer a harbour but merely an anchorage. It was 
captured by Genseric and the Vandals in 439, reconquered by 
the Byzantines in 534, and finally, in 6q8, it fell into the hands 
of the Arabs and was depopulated. The last inhabitants were 
driven away by fever after the 8th centur)'. 

The ruins of the left bank of the Mcjerda are often visited by 
travellers, but very little is left above the level of the ground. 
In i8hq A. Daux, the French engineer, explored them and made 
some important investigations. He was able to di.stinguish 
the fortifications, the acropolis, the quays of the commercial 
harbour and also of the military harbour or Cothon. Conjec- 
tural attempts have been made to identify the remains of large 
buildings with a temple of Apollo, the municipal Curia, the 
Arsenal and the Palace. The only certain identification, how- 
ever, is that of the ruins of the amphitheatre, which was capable 
of holding 20,000 spectators, of the theatre, the baths, the 
reservoirs and the aqueduct which brought drinking water to 
the city. Subsequently there was found a Punic cemetery 
dating from the 5th century n.c. (Delattre, Comptes-rendxts de 
VAcad. des Inscrip, et Brlln LeitreSi igofi, p. ho). A number of 
coins have been found with Punic Ii'gends witli the name Utica 
and heads of the Dioscuri Castor and Pollux, For the Roman 
period the coins have Latin legends and heads of Livia and 
'i’ilxTius; they have also the names of the pro-consuls of the 
African pro^'ince and of the local Duumvirs. 

Aothokl'uks Herisson, liclution (I'iutc vnssion an /urlo^ujne 
rn Tunisie (1881) ; Saintc-Maric, Mission a Carthage (iHH.p ; Revue 
anhoologique (1881 anfl 1882) ; A, Daux in Le Tour du Monde 
(1872) (views of the ruin.s) ; a mobiiic of Utica is in the British 
Miisfum: Graeco-Roman Sculpture, li. p. 80; A. Daux, Rechenhvs 
I'origine ct V emplacement dcs emporia phrnieiens dans le Zeugi'i 
el le liyzaiium (i8o()); Ch. 'I'issot, Geogrcphie eoniparlr de la pro- 
vince romaine d'Afrujue (1888), ii. pj), 57 et seq. ; Lad. Muller, Nuntis- 
matiitue de I'anctenne Afrique, ii. p. 15<). (E. R.*) 

UTICA, a city and the counlyrseat of Oneida county. New 
York, U.S..\., on the Mohawk river, about 45 m. E. of Syracuse 
and about 85 m. W. of Alban). Pop. (38()o) 44,007 ; (1900) 
56,383, of whom 13,470 were foreign-born, including 3696 
Germans, 2458 Irish, 1661 Italians and 1165 Welsh; (1910, 
census) 74,419. Utica is served by the New York Central 
& Hudson River and .several lines leased by it, including the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensbiirg ; the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western ; the New York, Ontario & Western ; and the West 
Shore railways; by the Erie Canal, and by interurban electric 
railways. The city is situated on ground ri.sing gradually 
from the* river. There are many fine business and public 
buildings, especially on Genesee Street, the principal thorough- 
fare, anfl Utipa' i.s^ brown for the number of its institutions, 
pul)U(' and pritale. Those of an educational character include, 
in addition to the public schools and the Utica Free Academy, 
the New Sdjdol (for girls) and the Utica Catlmlic Academy. 
Among‘thi5 libritri^are included the Public library (1893) wdth 
54,000 volgmiis^in 1909, the library of the Oneiii Hi.storical 
SV)cietyj(tfJu‘cn occupies the Munson-VVilliams Memorial Building), 
the Utica d^aw Library and the Deut.schcr Leserverein. The 
cit) is the seat of a State Hospital for the In.sane (1843). Among 
its ntan\' charitable institutions are a Masonic Home and School 
(1893), a Horpeirfor the Homeless (1867), St Elizabeth’s Home 
,(1886), St Luke’s Home (1869), a Home for Aged Men and 
U'ouples (1879), Utica-.Orphan Asylum (1830), St Joseph’s Infant 
Homo (1893) St John’s Female Orphan Asylum (1834), both 
under the Sisiters of Uharity ; the House of the Good Shepherd 
(1872 i^Protestant Episcopal); and the General (1873; City of 
tUira), Hopieopathic (1895), St Luke’s (1869 ; supported by 
the Protestant Episcopal Churches), St Elizabeth’s (1866 ; 
Si^er.^ of the'lShird Order of St Francis) and Faxton (1873) 
Wospital.‘i. Among the public buildings are a Federal building, 


the city hall, the County Court Hou.se, a Y.M.f'.A. building, 
a Masonic Temple, an Odd-Fellows’ Temple and a State Armour}" 
and Arsenal, The city has a number of fine parks. In Forest 
Hill Cemetery are the graves of Horatio Seymour and Roscoe 
( onkling. C)n West Canada creek, about 15 m. N. of Utica, 
are Trenton P'alls, which descend 312 ft. in 2 m., through a .sand- 
stone chasm, in a series of cataracts, some of them having an 
80 ft. fall. From the geological formation here the name Trenton 
is applied to the upper series of the Ordovician (or Lower Silurian) 
.system, and, particularly, to the lowest .stage of this scries. 

Utica has varied and extensive manufactures. In 1905 the 
capital invested in manufacturing industries was $21,184,033, 
and the total value of the factory products was $22,880,317, 
an incrca.se of 38 8 % .since 1900. Of this product, hosiery 
and knit goods, with a total value of $5,261,166, comprised 
23 % of all, and cotton goods ($4,287,658), 18-7 %. The 
hosiery and knit goods constituted 3*9 % of the total value of 
that product of the entire country. Other important products 
were: men’s clothing ($2,943,214); foundry and machine- 
.shop products ($1,607,258); steam fittings and heating ap- 
paratus ($1,010,755); malt liquors ($933,278); and lumber 
produds ($869,000), Among the other manufactures are food 
preparations, wooden ware, wagons and carriages, stoves and 
furnaces, boots and shoes, tol)acco and cigars, flour, candy, 
gloves, bricks, tile and pottery, furniture, paper boxes and 
firearms. Utica is a shipping point for the products of a fcrtih' 
agricultural region, from which are exported dairy product 
(especially cheese), nursery products, flowers (especially roses), 
small fruits and vegetables, honey and hops. 

'rheterritory on which Utica was built was part of the 22,000- 
acrc tract granted in 1734 by George 11 . to William Cosb)^ 
(c. 1695-1736), colonial governor of New York in 3732-36, and 
to his associates, and it was known as Cosby’s Manor. During 
the Seven Years’* War a pal i.saded‘ fort was erected on the south 
bank of the Mohawk at the ford where Utica later sprung up. 
It was named Fort Schuyler, in honour of (Colonel Peter .Schuyler, 
an uncle of General Philip Schuyler. A fort subsequently built 
at Rom(* also wa.s at first called Fort Schuyler (and afterwards 
Fort Stanwix), and the fort at Utica was then distinguished 
from it by the prefix “ old ” and it was as “ Old Fort Schuyler ” 
that Utica was first known. The most used trade route to the 
western country crossed the Mohawk here. In default of pa)- 
ment of arrears of rent Cosby’s Manor was sold at sheriff’s sak 
in 1792 and was bid in by General Philip Schuyler, General 
John Bradstrect, John Morin Scott and others for £1387, 01 
about 1 5 cents an acre. Soon after the close of the War of Inde- 
pendence a settlement was begun, most of the newcomers being 
Palatine Germans from the lower Mohawk. In 3786 the pro- 
prietors had the manor surveyed. An inn was erected in i78cS, 
and new settlers, largely New Englanders, began to arrive. 
Among these, in 1789, was Peter Sm.ith (1768-3837), later a 
partner of John Jacob Astor, and father of Gerrit Smith, who 
was born here in 1797. In 3792 a bridge was built across tla 
Mohawk. In 1797 Oneida county was established, and the 
village was incorporated under the name of Utica. The first 
newspaper, the Gazette, began publication in the same year, and 
the first church, Trinity (Protestant Episcopal), was built, 'rhe 
Erie Canal, completed in 1825, added to Utica’s prosperity. 
Utica was chartered as a city in 1832. 

See Pomroy Jones, Annals and Recollections of Oneida County 
(Rome, N.Y., ; M. M. Bagg, JHoneers of Utica (Utica, 1877) ; 

Outline History of Utica and Vicinity (Utica, lyoo) ; and the publica- 
tions of the Oneida Historical Society (Utica, i8«t sqq.). 

UTILITARIANISM (Lat. uiilis, useful), the form of ethical 
doctrine which teaches that conduct is morally good according 
as it promotes the greatest happiness of the greatest number oi 
people. 'J'he term “ utilitarian ” was put into currency by 
J. S. Mill, who noticed it in a novel of Galt ; but it was first 
suggested by Bentham. I'he development of the doctrine has 
been the most characteristic and important contribution of 
British thinkers to philosophical speculation. While British 
philosophizing up to a recent date has been notably lacking in 
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width of metaphysical outlook, it has taken a very high place 
in its handling ot the more practical problems of conduct. This 
is due in part, no doubt, to national character ; but in the 
main, probably, to religious and political freedom, and the 
habit of discussing pliilosophical questions with regard to 
their bearing upon matters of religious and political controversy. 
'ITie British moralists who wrote with political prepossessions 
are interesting, not merely as contributors to speculation, but 
as exponents of spiritual tendencies which were expressed practi- 
cally in the political agitations of their times. 

'Fhe history of utilitarianism (if we may use the term for the 
earlier history of a philosophic tendency which appeared long 
before the invention of the term) falls into three divisions, which 
may be termed theological, political and evolutional respec- 
tively. Hobbes, when he laid it down that the state of nature 
is a state of war, and that civil organization is the source of all 
moral laws, was under the influence of two great aversions, 
political anarchy and religious domination. It is in a clerical 
work written to refute Hobbes, Bishop Cumberland’s De Legibus 
Naturae (pub. in 1672), that we find the beginnings of utili- 
tarianism. Hobbes’s conception of the state of nature ante- 
cedent to civil organization as a state of war and moral anarchy 
was obviously very offensive to churchmen. Their interest 
was to show that the gospel precept of universal benevolence, 
which owes nothing to civil enactment, was both agreeable to 
nature and ('onducive to happiness. Cumberland, therefore, 
lays it down that “ 'Die greatest possible benevolence of every 
rational agent towards all the rest constitutes the happiest 
state of eacli and all. Accordingly common good w’ill be the 
supreme law ” : and this supreme and all-inclusive law is 
essentially a law of nature. This important principle was 
developed by (Cumberland with much originality and vigour. 
But his handling of it is clumsy and confused ; and he does not 
make it sufficiently clear ivhy the law of nature .should be 
obeyed, He does, however, lay much stress upon the naturally 
social charader of man ; and this points forward to that treat- 
ment of morality as a function of the social organism which 
characterizes modern ethii'al theory. 'I’he further development 
of theological utilitarianism was conditioned by opposition to 
the Moral Sense doctrine of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. Both 
these writers, more particularly the latter, had postulated in 
controverting Hobbes the existence of a moral sense to explain 
the fact that we approve benevolent actions, done either by 
ourselves or by others, w’hich bring no advantage to ourselves. 
'Fhcre was a gentTal feeling that the advocates of the moral 
sense claimed too much for human nature and that they assumed 
a degree of unselfishness and a natural inclination towards 
virtue which by no means corresponded with the hard facts. 
The fire of human enthusiasm burnt low in the i8th century, 
and theologians shared the general conviction that self-interest 
was the niling principle of men’s conduct. Moral sense seemed 
to them a subjective affair, dangerous to the interests of religion. 
For, if the ultimate ground of obligation lay in a refined sensi- 
tiveness to differences between right and wrong, what should 
be said to a man who might affirm that, just as he had no ear 
for nfiusic, he was insensitive to ethical differences commonly 
recognized ? Moreover, if mere sense were sufficient to direct 
our conduct, what need had we for religion ? Such considera- 
tions prevailed where wc might least expect to find them, in 
the mind of the idealist Berkeley. And it was another clergy- 
man, John Gay, who in a dissertation prefixed to Law's trans- 
lation of Archbishop King’s Origin of Evil (pub. in 1731) made 
the ablest and most concise statement of this form of doctrine. 
What he says comes to tliis ; that virtue is benevolence, and 
that benevolence is incumbent upon each individual, because 
it leads to his individual happiness. Happiness arises from 
the rewards of virtue. The mundane rewards of virtue are 
very great, but need to be reinforced by the favour or disfavour 
of God. Further advances along the same line of thought were 
made by Abraham Tucker in his Light of Nature Pursued (pub. 
1768-74). Gay and Tucker supplied nearly all the important 
ideas of Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy 
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(pub. in 1785), in which theological utilitarianism is summarized 
and comes to a close. Paley, though an excellent expositor 
and full of common sense, had the usual defect of common-sense 
people in philosophy— that of tame acquiescence in the pre- 
judices of his age. His two most famous definitions are that 
of virtue as “ the doing good to mankind, in obedience to the 
will of God and for the sake of everlasting happiness,” and that 
of obligation as being “ urged by a violent niotive resulting 
from the command of another ” : both of which bring home 
to us acutely the limitations of 18th-century philosophizing in 
general and of theological utilitarianism in particular. Before 
we proceed to the next period of utilitarian theor>^ we ought 
to go back to notice Hume’s Inquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals (pub. in 1751), which though utilitarian is very far 
from being theological. Hume, taking for granted that bene- 
volence is the supreme virtue, points out that the essence of 
benevolence is to increase the happiness of others. Thus he 
establishes the principle of utility. “ Personal merit,” he says, 
“ consists entirely in the usefulness or agreeablene.ss of qualities 
to the person himself possessed of them, or to others, who have 
any intercourse with him.” This is plain enough ; what re- 
mains doubtful is the reason why we approve of these qualities 
in another man which are useful or agreeable to others. Hume 
raises the question explicitly, but answers that here is an 
ultimate principle bevond which we cannot hope to penetrate. 
For this reason Hume is sometimes classed as a moral-sense 
philosopher rather than as a utilitarian. From his pi>int of 
view, however, the distinction was not important. His purpose 
was to defend what may be called a humanist position in moral 
philosophy ; that is, to show that morality was not an affair 
of mysterious innate principles, or abstract relations, or super- 
natural sanctions, but depended on tlie familiar conditions of 
personal and social welfare. 

The rise of political utilitarianism illustrates most strik- 
ingly the wav in which the value and dimity of philosophical 
principles depends on the purpose to which they are applied. 
Abstractly (’onsidered, Bentham’s interpretation of human 
nature was not more exalted than Paley’s. Jake Paley, he 
regards men as moved entirely by pleasure and pain, and 
omits from the list of pleasures most of those which to well- 
natured men make life really worth living : and he treats 
all pleasures as homogeneous in character so that they can 
be measured into equal and equally desirable lots. But his 
purpose was the exalted one of effecting reforms in the laws 
and constitution of his country. He took up the greatest 
happiness principle not as an attractive philosopheme, but 
as a criterion to distinguish good laws from bad. Sir John 
Bowring tells us that when Bentham was casting about for such 
a criterion “ he met with Hume’s Essays and found in them 
what iic sought. This was the principle of utility, or, as he 
subsequently expressed it with more precision, the doctrine 
that the only test of goodness of moral precepts or legislative 
enactments is their tendency to promote the greatest possible 
happiness of the greatest possible number.” These opinions are 
developed in his Principles of Morals and Legislation (pub. in 
1789) and in the Deontology (published posthumously in 1834). 
Philosophically Bentham makes but little advance upon the 
theological utilitarians. His table of springs of actions shows 
the same mean-spirited omissions that we notice in his pre- 
decessors ; he measures the quantity of pleasures by the coarsest 
and most mechanical tests ; and he sets up general pleasure 
as the criterion of moral goodness. It makes no considerable 
difference that he looked for the moral sanction not to God 
but to the state : men, in his scheme, are to be induced to obey 
the rules of the common good by legally ordained penalties 
and rewards. He never fared the question how a man is to 
be induced to act morally in cases where these governmental 
sanctions could be evaded or did not exist in the particular 
state in which a man chanced to find himself. These principles 
of Bentham were the inspiration of that most important school 
of practical English thinkers, the Philosophic Radicals of the 
early 19th century ; these were the principles on which they 
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relierl in those attacks upon legal and political abuses. From 
llentham the leadership in utilitarianism pa.ssed to James 
Mill, who made no characteristic addition to its doctrine, and 
from him to John Stuart Mill. John Mill wrote no elaborate 
treatise on the subject. But he did something better than 
this. 11 is essay V Ulilarianism (pub. in 186^^) sums up in brief 
and perfec t form the essential principles of his doctrine, and 
is a little masterpiece worthy to be set beside Kant’s Metaphysic 
of Morals as an authoritative statement of one of the two main 
forms of modem ethical speculation. Though in its abstract 
statement John Mill\s doctrine may not differ very greatly 
from that of his predecessors, actually there is a vast change. 
To say that pleasure is the moral end is a mere!)' formal state- 
ment : it makes all the difference what experiences you regard 
as pleasant and which jileasures you regard as the most 
important. Mill belonged to a generation in wliich the most 
remarkable feature was the growth of sympathy. He puts 
far greater stress than his predecessors upon the sympathetic 
pleasures, and thus quite avoids that appearance of mean 
prudential selfishness that is such a depressing feature in 1‘aley 
and Hcntham. Moreover, it is in sympathy that he finds the 
obligation and sanction of morality. “ Morality,” he says, 
“ consists in conscientious shrinking from the violation of 
moral rules ; and the basis of this conscientious sentiment is 
the social feelings of mankind ; the desire to he in unity with 
our felloW“Creat,ijres, which is already a powerful principle in 
human natun*, and liappily one of those which tend to become 
stronger from the influences of advancing clvili/ation.” Such 
passages in Mill have their full signifa'anco only wh(‘n wc take 
them in connexion with that rising tide of humanitarian senti- 
ment whi('h made itself lolt in all the literature and in all 
the prac'tieal adivilv of his time. The other notable feature 
of John Mill’s dorlrine is his distinction of value between 
pleasures ; some plea.siircs, those ol the mind, are higher and 
more valuable than others, those of the body. It is commonly 
said that in making this distinction Mill lias practically given 
up utilitarianism, because he has applied to pleasure (alleged 
to be the supreme criterion) a further criterion which is not 
pleasure. But the validity of this criticism may fairly be 
questioned. Pleasure is nothing objccti\'c and objectively 
measurable : it is simply feeling pleased. The merest pleasure- 
lover may consistently say that he prefers a single glass of 
good champagne to se%'erul bottles of cooking-slicrry ; the 
slight but delicate experience of the single glass of good wine 
may fairly be regarded as prefcralde to the mure massive but 
coarser experience of the large quantity ol bad wine. So also 
Mill is justified in preferring a scene of Shakespeare or an hour’s 
conversation with a friend to a great mass ol lower pleasure. 
The last writer who, though not a politicsil utilitaruin, may be 
regarded as belonging to the school of Mill is Henry Sidgwick, 
whose elaborate of Ethics (1874) may be regarded as 

closing this line' bT thought. His theory is a .sort of recon- 
ciliation utiiit^(fianisn^*with intuitionism, a position which 
he reached by jftidying Mill in' combination with I^ant and 
Butler.- H-iV reconcihatioh amounts to this, that the rule of 
conduct is. to ainlet universal happiness, but that we recognize 
the reasona»blehcss of ^is rule by an intuition which cannot 
be further exphut^i* 

Evten appearance of Sidgwick ’s book ntilitariani.sjn 

had entered upon its third or evolutional phase, in which 
principles borrowed from biological science make their entrance 
into inor^l philosophy. The main doctrine of evolutional or 
biological ethics i^ stated with admirable cleiirness in the 
I third chapter o£ Darwin’s Descent of Man (pub. in 1871). The 
ncrfelty of his treatment, as he says, consists in the fact that, 
unlike any previous moralist, he approached the subject 
“ exclusively from the 'side of natural history.” Theological 
and polititui tUilitarianism alike had been individualistic. 
But Darwin showa how the moral sense or conscience may 
be regarded as derived from the social instincts, which are 
common to men* and animals. To understand the genesis 
of human morality we must study the ways of sociable animals 


such as horses and monkeys, which give each other assistance 
in trouble, feel mutual affection and sympathy, and experience 
pleasure in doing actions that benefit the society to which they 
belong. Both in animals and in human societies individuals 
of this character, being conducive to social welfare, are en- 
couraged by natural selection : they and their society tend 
to flourish, while unsociable individuals tend to disappear 
and to destroy the society to which they belong. Thus, in 
man, do sentiments of love and mutual sympathy become 
instinctive and, when transmitted by inheritance, innate. 
When man has advanced so far as to be sensitive to the opinions 
of his fellow-men, their approbation and disapprobation rein- 
force the influence of natural selection. When he has reached 
the .stage of reflection there arises what we know as conscience. 
He will approve or disapprove of himself according as bis 
conduct has fulfilled the conditions of social welfare. “ Thus 
the imperious word ouftht seems merely to imply the conscious- 
ness of a persistent instinct, either innate or partly acquired, 
ser\dng as a guide, though liable to be disobeyed.” 

The most famous of the systematic exponents of evolutional 
utilitarianism is, of course, Herbert Spencer, in whose Data of 
Ethics (1879) the facts of morality are vit'wod in relation with 
his vast conception of the total process of cosmic evolution. He 
shows how morality can be viewed physiralLy, as evolving irom 
an indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity ; biologically, as evolving from a less to a more 
complete performance of vital functions, so that the perfect h 
moral man is one whose life is pliysiologically perfect and there- 
lore perfectly pleasant ; psychologically, as evolving from a 
state in which sensations art* more potent than ideas (so that the 
future is sacrificed to the present) to a stall' in which ideas are 
more potent than sensations (so that a gri'ater but distant 
pleasure is yjreferred to a less but present pleasun') ; sociologic- 
ally, as evolving from approval of war and warlike sentiments 
to approval ol the sentiments appropriate to international peace 
and to an industrial organization of society. The sentiment 
of obligation Spencer regards as essentially transitory ; when a 
man reaches a condition of perfect adjustment, he will always 
do what is right without any sense of being obliged to it. The 
best feature of the Data of Ethics is its anti-ascetic vindication 
of pleasure as man’s natural guide to what is physiological 1) 
healthy and morally good. For the rc.st, Spencer’s doctrine is 
valuable more as stimulating to thought by its originality and 
width of view than as offering direct solutions of ethical problems. 
Following up the same, line of thought, Leslie Stejihen with less 
brilliance but more attention to scientific method has worked 
out in his Science of Ethics (1882) the conception of morality as a 
function of the social organism : while Professor S. Alexander in 
his Moral Order and Progress (pub. in 1889) has applied the |>riii- 
ciplcsof natural competition and natural selection to explain the 
struggle of ideals against each other within society ; moral evil, 
says Professor Alexander, Ls in great part a defeated variety ol 
moral ideal. There Ls no doubt that much remains still to be 
done in illustrating human morality by the facts and principles 
of biology and natural history. A. Sutherland’s Origin and 
Grmvth of the Moral Instinct (pub. in 1898) is a capable piece oi 
work in this direction. Professor L. T. Hobhouse’s Morals in 
Evolution and Profe.ssor Westermarck’s Origin and De 7 )elopmenl 
of the Moral Ideas (both published in 1906) deal with the matter 
from the side of anthropology. 

Sec E. Albee’s History of English TJtilitarianisni (1002), a com- 
plete and painstaking survey. Leslie Stephen's English Vhlitanans 
(pul), m lyoo) deals qlaborately with Benthamand tlic Mills, but more 
as social and political reiormers than as theoretic moralists. Sec 
also Ethics. (H. St.) 

UTMAN KHEL» a Pathan tribe who occupy the hills to the 
north of Pesliawar in the North-West Frontier Province of 
India. Their country lies between the Mohmands and tlic 
Kanizais of Swat, to the west and south-west of the junction of 
the Swat and Pan j kora rivers. I'hcy claim to be descendants 
of Baba Utman, who accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni in his 
expedition into India in 997. The Utman KUcl are a tall, 
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Stout and fair race, but in their dress and general customs have 
assimilated themselves to the neighbouring peoples of Bajour. 
They have none of the vices of the Yusafssais^ Tlieir country 
is very hilly and difficult, but well cultivated in terraces. They 
number some 40.000, and their fighting strength is about 8000 
men. British expeditions were necessary against them in 1852^ 
1878 and 1898. 

UTOPIA, an ideal commonwealth, or an imaginary country 
whose inhabitants are supposed to exist under the most perfect 
conditions possible. Hence the terms Utopia and Uiofnan are 
also used to denote any visionary scheme of reform or social 
theory, especially those which tail to recognize delects inherent 
in human nature. The word first occurs in Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia^ which was originally published in Liitin under the title 
De Optimo Reipublicae Statu, deque Nova Insula Utopia (Louvain, 
1516). It was compounded by More {q>v.) from the Greek oi!i, 
not, and a pliice, meaning therefore a place wliich has no 

real existence, an imaginary c ountry. 

The idea of a Utoj)i,i i;-), t'vtMi in literature', lar older than More’s 
romance ; it ie the 7 imnnts of Plato and is fully developed 

in Ins Rcpublh, The idealke.d tlescription of Sparta 111 Plutarch’s 
lite of Lyeur^us belonj^.s to the same class of hterary Utopias, though 
it ]irofesscs to be historiccd. A similar idea also occurs m legends 
of World-Wide currency, tlie best known of th«‘se being the Greek, 
and the medieval Norse, Celtic and Arab lej^ends which describe 
an earthB^ Paradise in this Western or Atlantic Ocean (see Atlantis), 
Pew of these survived alter the exploraliou of the Atlantic by 
Columbus, Vasco da Gama and otlmrs in the T5th century ; but in 
literature More’s Utopia set a new fasliion. An ideal state of society 
IS described in the writings of Jlobbes, Sir Robert Id liner and J. ]. 
Rousseau. In Bacon's Nnw Atlantis (ir)2.:j- 20) science is the key to 
universal happiness ; 'I'omiunso Canpianclla’s Civttas .S’o/fs (1023) 
portrays a communistic sotu'ly, and is largely inspired by the 
Rvpuhlu of Philo ; James 1 Ian iiigton's Ocruna {1656), which had a 
])roioun(l intluencc u]ion political thought in America, is a practical 
treatise rather than a romance, and is founded on the ideas that 
^iroiierty, especially in land, is the basis of ])ohtical power, and that 
th<‘ exiiciitive should only bo controlled for a sliort jicriod by llie 
same man or men. Bernard de Maiuh'ville’s Fable of the Dees is 
unii[iic in tluit it describes tin* downlail of an ideal commonwealth. 
Other UtO]nus are the " Voyage en Salente " in Penelon’s TeUmaque 
(ib()i>) ; yctieinie Cabet’s Voya(>c cn haric (1840) ; Bulwer Lytton’s 
The Cofinnii Rauc (1871); Samuel Butler’s Fveivkon (1872) and 
Erewhon Revistlcd (iLyoi); idlvvard Bellamy’s Looking Backward 
(1888) ; William Morris’s News from Nowhere (tHqo) ; H. G. Wells's 
Anticipation<i (1001), A Modern Utopia (1005) and Neio Worlds for 
Old { IQ08). MauvUtopias, such as the Fable of the Decs and hrewhon, 
are ilesigneil to satirize existing social conditions as well as to d<*j)icl 
a more perfect civilization. There are separati* art ales on all the 
autliors mentioned above. A large number of the more recent 
Utopias h:iv<‘ been ins]ured by soi udistir, or communistic ideals; 
among thc.se may be meiition«rd Freitand, cm soziales Zukimftsbtld 
(1890) and Reise nach Freiland (1803), by tlie Austrian political 
economist Theodor Herlzka (b. Budapest, 1845), which portray an 
iiiiagiiiary communistic colony in Central Africa. 

UTRSCHT, a town of northern Natal, 30 m. by roil E. by N. 
of Newcastle. Pop. (1904) 1315. Jt is the chief place in a 
district of the same name, originally settled in 1848 by emigrant 
Boers from Natal. They formed an independent community 
and in 1854 obtained, in exchange for a hundred head of cattle, 
formal cession of the territory from Panda, the Zulu king. In 
1858 the district wai; united with the republic of Lydcnbiirg, and 
in i860, with Lydenburg, became part of the South African 
Republic. In 1903 it was, with the neighbouring district of 
Vryheid, annexed to Natal. The town of Utrecht is built in a 
hollow among the foothills of the Drakensberg. In the neigh- 
bourhood are extensive coal-fields. 

UTRECHT, tlie smallest province of Holland, bounded S. by 
Gelderland and South Holland, W. by South Holland, N. by 
North Holland and the Zuider Zee and E. by Gelderland. It 
has an area of 534 sq. m. and a pop. (1905) of 276,543. ^ It 
belongs chiefly to the basin of the Rhine ; the Lower Rhine, 
which skirts its southern border, after sending off the Crooked 
Rhine at Wijk, becomes the Lek, and the Crooked Rhine in its 
turn, after sending off the Vecht at Utrecht to the Zuider Zee, 
becomes the Old Rhine. The north-eastern portion of the 
province is drained by the Eem, which falls into the Zuider Zee. 
The watershed between the Rhine and the Eem is formed by 


a plateau of sand and gravel hills which extend from the south- 
east corner on the Rhine to Zeist near Utrecht, and also north- 
wards to Huizen on the Zuider Zee. On its western side the 
plateau declines into the clay lands (and in the north-west low 
fen) which characterize the western half of the province. The 
region of sand and gravel Is covered with bare heaths and 
patches of woods, and the occupations of the .scanty population 
are chiefly those of buckwheat cultivation and peat-digging, 
as in Drente. Amersfoort is here the only town of any size, 
but along the western edge of this tract there is a row of thriv- 
ing villages, namely, Amerongen, Leersum, Doom, Driebcrgen 
and Zeist. Bunschoten on the Zuider Zee is a fishing village ; 
Venendaal, on the south-eastern border, originally a fen-colony, 
is now a marJcct for the bee-keeping industry in the east. On 
account of the picturesqueness of this part of the province, 
many country houses and villa residences are found scattered 
about it. The western half o[ the province is flat and often 
below sc>arlevel. Cattle-rearing and the making of cheese 
(of the Gouda description) and butter are here the chief occu- 
pations. Agriculture is practised along the Crooked Rhine, 
wheat, barley, beans and peas being the chief products, and 
there is considerable fruit-farming in the south-west. The 
development of towns, however, has here been re.strictcd by 
the rise of Utrecht, the chief town of the province, as a com- 
mercial centre. A number of small old towns are found along 
the IGiine, the Lek and the Holland Ysel, such as Rhencn 
(or Recnen), Wyk-by-Duurstede, Yselstein, Montfoort. Rhenen 
was once the seat of an independent lordship, though after- 
wards joined to the bishopric of Utrecht. Ihe ancient church 
has a fine tower (i4C)2*'i53i). Wyk-by-Duurstede, originally 
a Roman settlement, was of some commercial importance a.s 
earl)' as the 7th and 8th centuries, but decayed owing to Norman 
raids in the 10th century. The ruined castle of the bishops of 
Utrecht still remains. 'Fhc lordship of Yselstein can be iraxx'd 
back to the younger brother of Gysbrcdit IV. of Amstel, who 
bought lands and built a castle here before 1279. In the 
beginning of the next centur)^ it had grown to the size of a small 
town and was granted civic rights and surrounded with walls, 
and in the ('oursc ol the iollowing centuries was frequently 
attacked and even devastated. About 1377 Ystelstein de- 
scended to the house of Egmont, and in 1551 to the house of 
Orange, and by paying an annual contribution to the United 
Provinces remained an independent barony till 1795. The 
remains of the castle are picturesque. Montfoort owes its 
origin to a castle built by the bishop of Rherun in 1170, which 
wa.s frequently besieged in the 14th and 15th centuries. In 
1833 it was bought by the government, and now serves as a 
reformatory for women. Vreeland on the Vecht has a similar 
origin in the castle built by Bishop Hendrik of Vianen in 1253-59 
as a protection to the province against the lords of Amstel. 
The castle was demolished in 1529 when the province came 
under Burgundian rule. The province is traversed by the 
main railway lines, which all converge at Utrecht, and is also 
amply pro\ided with navigable waterways. 

The province represents the bulk of the territories once 
comprised in the ancient prince-bishopric of the same name., 
het Sticht (the sexi) of Dutch historians. The sec was founded 
in 722 by St Willibrord, and the diocese thus formed, saving 
for a short time when it was an archbishopric, was subordinate 
to the see of Cologne. It covered all the northern Netherlands 
between the Scheldt and the Ems. The bishop, in fact, as 
the result of grants of immunities by a succession of German 
kings, jwid notably by the Saxon and Franconian emperors, 
gradually became the temporal rulers of a dominion a.s great 
as the neighbouring counties and duchies. Bishop Balderic 
(918-76) successfully defended the sec against the Northmen, 
and received from the emperor Otto I. the right to coin money 
and all the land between the Leek and the Zuider Zee. The 
bishopric was weak, however, as compared with the neighbouring 
states, Holland, Gelderland and Brabant, from the mere fact 
of its ecclesiastical character. The bishop had no hereditary 
or dyna.stic interest in his land, and, us a temporal ruler, his 
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powers were limited by the necessity of having to secure the 
goodwill of the higher clergy, of the nobles and of the cities, and 
also because of his relations to the German king and the pope 
as an ecclesiastical prince of the empire. The middle ages 
were marked by constant wars between the bishops of Utrecht 
and the counts of Holland and Gelderland. The growth of the 
power of Holland, however, under a succession of strong and 
capable rulers led to the bishopric becoming, during the 14th 
century, almost a dependency of the county. I’hc death of 
every bishop was always the signal for violent disputes among 
the neighbouring feudal states, each of them intriguing to 
secure the election of its own candidate; but, as stated above, 
hrabant and Gelderland had at last to recognize the fact of the 
supremacy of Holland over the sec. In the 15th century this 
supremacy passed to the dukes of burgundy, and finally, 
in 1527, Bishop Henry of Bavaria sold his temporal rights to 
the emperor Charles V. In i55() the sec of Utrecht was by Pope 
Paul IV. raist'd to the dignity of an archbishopric. At the 
time of the revolt against Spain Utrecht took the Protestant 
side, and was one of the seven provinces which signed the 
Union of Utrecht in 1579. Each of these provinces retained in 
a large measure its soven.'ign rights and its own laws, privi- 
leges and customs. During the republican period the estates 
of Utrecht consisted of three “ members.” The chapter of the 
see was secularized, and out of the memluTs of the five colleges 
a certain number, known as “ the Elected ” {(U'eli^enlen), were 
chosen by the other two “ members ” of the <‘states. They 
held office for life, and were reckoned as the ” first member ” of 
the estates. The knights formed the “ second member,” the re- 
presentatives being cliosen by co-option. I he city of Utrecht, 
with the four smaller towns of Amersfoort, Khecnen, Wijk-by- 
Duurstede and Montfoort, made up the ” third member.” 

(G. K.) 

The later history of the see of Utn'clit is of considerable 
ecclesiastical interest. The last archbishop of Utrecht, Frederick 
van Schenk van ^J’outenburg, died in a few months before 
the suppression of Roman Catholic public worship by William 
of Orange. Two successors were nominated by Spain, both of 
whom were unable from political causes to take possession of 
the see. In 1583 the chapter elected Sasbold Vosmeer, Catholic 
priest at the Hague, vicar-general ; the election was confirmed 
m 1590 by the papal nuncio at Brussels, and in 1602 Vosmeer 
was Vonsccrated at Rome archbishop of Philippi jn partilms. 
After Vosmeer's death (1612) Philip Rovenius van Ardcnsul 
was elected by the chapter and confirmed by the pope. In 
163T he formed the surviving members of the chapters of 
Utrecht and Haarlem into a collegiate body which became 
known as the chapter of Utrecht. Rovenius was succeeded 
as vicar-general in 1651 by Jacob de la 'I'orre, consecrated 
as archbishop of Ephesus. Under his vii'ariate trouble with 
Rome begarr, fhe pope insisting on his right as universal 
bishop tg appoint the vicar-general’s coadjutor and successor. 
It was not," b<l*vevca:/^intil the vicariate of Peter Codde, 
consecrated^ vicai^generaj with the title of bishop of Sehaste 
tn par)ibit>s'm 1669/ that the quarrel came to a head, ('oddc 
was the' nominee of the Dutch secular clergy, and these 
had for yetw^‘past*be‘dn at violent odds with the Jesuits, the 
chaippions, *05t 'liltramonUne principle. The publication of 

an anonyiriOOS' 'pamphlet in 1697, entitled “ A 'Short Meinoir 
on the State and Progress of Jansenism in Holland” {Kort 
^endenkschrijt ,van den siaat en voortgang van hel Jansenisme 
tn HolUnd), gave the latter their opportunity. Codde was 
accused of being ilaniuthor, and though he successfully refuted 
* this charge, he was ultimately deposed for Jansen i.sni 
hfe opponent, Theodor de Kock, being appointed in his place. 
The result was a schisln which was only temporarily checked 
by the cjy)uJsion of de Kock from the country by the states- 
gcneral.^ Codde himself died in 1710. The Church of Utrecht 
was now without a bishop, and it was believed at Rome that 
the movement of revolt would soon perish for want of priests, 
especially as, with the constant influx of regulars, the number 
of Codde’s adJlNnt^ had steadily decreased. As a result of 


the publication of the bull IJnigenitus by Pope Clement VIL 
in 1713, however, many French Jansenist priests took refuge 
in Holiand,and so kept the church alive. In 1723 the chapter 
of Utrecht, in order to preserve the canonical succession of the 
Dutch clergy, elected Cornelius Steenoven archbishop. He 
was consecrated (15th October 1724) by Dominique Varlct, 
bishop of Babylon in partibus, who, having been deposed by the 
pope for Jansenism, had settled in Amsterdam in 1720. The 
pope replied to this by excommunicating all those who had 
taken part in the election and consecration. Undeterred by 
this, the chaprtcr, on the death of Steenoven, elected as arch- 
bishop Cornelis Jan Burchman, who was consecrated by the 
bishop of Babylon on the 30th of September 1725. Frorn this 
time onward the Jansenist Church of Holland has continued 
as an independent body , accepting the authority of the general 
councils, up to and including that of lYcnt, but basing itself on 
the Gallican theory of Episcopacy (q.v.) and rejecting the 
Vatican council, the infallibility of the pope and the papal 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception. Under Archbishop 
Peter Jan Meindaerts (d. 1767) two suffragan sees were 
created, that of Haarlem in 1742, that of Deventer in 1757. 
The Church had shrunk considerably sinc(‘ the* 18th century, 
but in the first decade of the 20th showed signs of revival as 
a point d'appui for Catholics restive under the yoke of the 
ultramontanism dominant in the Roman (‘hurch. With the 
C'hurch of Utrecht the Old Catholic movement in Germany 
at first established close relations, the first German Old Catholic 
bishop, Dr Remkens, lacing consecrated by H. Heykamp, 
bishop of Deventer, in 1873. The Jansenist Church is, however, 
intensely conservative, and viewed with extreme disapproval 
the departures made by the German Old Catholics from Catholic 
tradition, notably in the maLUr of clerical celibacy. It 
rctused, moreover, to recognize the validity of Anglican orders, 
and consequently to follow the example, of the other Old 
(atholics in cstablisliing intercommunion with the Church ol 
England. This attitude towards the English Church was 
accentuated by the consecnition, on the 28th of April 1908, of 
Mr Arnold Harris Mathew^ as bishop of the Old Catholics 
in England by Dr Gerard Gul, Jansenist archbishop of Utrecht. 
Thv singular offshoot of the Church of Utrecht thus created 
established its headquarters in a former Congregational chapel 
(dedicated significantly to the Englishman St Willibrord, the 
first bishop of Utrecht) in River Street, London, N., the. minister 
of which had joined the movement with his congregation. In 
1910 Bi.shop Mathew claimed that his community numbered 
between 500 and 600, with ten priests, and that he had laid 
many inquiries from both Roman Catholic priests, discontented 
with the Vatican policy, and Anglican clergy, uneasy about the 
validity of their orders (see an “ interview ” in the Daily 
Graphic^ September 4, 1910). Meanwliile, in Holland itself the 
Roman (Catholic hierarchy had been restored by Pope Pius IX. in 
1851, with Utrecht as the archiepiscopal see. (W. A. P.) 

VuTHORiTiKs. — K. Burnien, Vir(‘< hi'irhr jaarboeken, Ac,, annals 
and documents (3 vols., 1750) ; A. Buchelius, De Eptscopia Ultvu^ 
jntcnuhiis, containing the chrouicles of J. de Beka and G. Heda 
(Utrecht, 1O43) ; J. van d. Water, Grout Vlacaetbock dcr Stadf 
Vtrciht (3 vols., Utrecht, 1720); J. J. de Geer. Bijdragcn^tot d,' 
(rCM'hied, rn Oitdheidrti dev Proviiicie Vtieoht (Utrecht, 1861) ; T. van 
Kirinsdijk, Geschied, van de Kerspclkcrk van St Jacob te Utraht 
(Leiden, 1882); S, Muller, Openbare vevcamvhngen dev Gemevute 
I'tvciht (Utrecht, 1881); V. T. Blondeel, Be.bchnjving dev Stad 
rtreiht, dc opvolging dev Bi^choppcu (Utrecht, 1757 ): Muller, 

Rechi }.bro>!m-n dev Stad Utrecht (2 vols., Utrecht, 1883) ; R. Fruin, 
Ge<iohied. dev Staata-l nstellingen tn Nederland (the HaRue, looi). 
For the Old Catholic Church sec the article “ Jansenistenkirchc,” by 
Dr J. A. Gertli van Wijk, in Herzog-Hauck, Realevcyklopddie (3rd 
ed., Leipzig, 1900), pp. 509-606, wlicrc* lurthor references are given. 

UTRECHT) a city of Holland, capital of the province of 
Utrecht, on the Crooked Rhine, which here divide.s into the 

’ Bishop Mathew (b. i 8 i ;0 about the year 1892 claimed and for 
a while a.saumed the title of earl of Llandaff (sn ). as grandson of 
Arnold Nesbit Mathew (d. 1820), who was said to have been the 
eldest son of the first earl of Llandaff, though neither he nor his 
eldest son ever claimed the title (see G. K. C(okaync)), Complete 
Peerage \ corrigenda to vol. v. in vol. viii. p. 450), 
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Old Rhine and the Vecht. Pop. (1905) 114,321. It is an 
important junction station 22 m. by rail S.S.E. of Amsterdam. 
Tramways connect it with Vreeswyk on the Lck (where are the 
large locks of the Merwede canal), Amsterdam, and by way of 
Dc Bill with Zeist, and thence with Arnhem. It is a picturesque 
and interesting old town with more regular streets and shady 
squares and fewer canals than most Dutch towns. It is an 
important fortress, forming tlie principal point d'appui of the 
line of defensive inundations called the “New Holland Water 
Line,” in addition to its position as a railway centre. The 
defences consist of an inner line of works which preserve the 
place against surprise, and of an outlying chain of detached 
forts of fairly modern construction, forming roughly two-thirds 
of a circle of three miles radius. Of these the works facing 
the east would in war time cover the assembly of troops destined 
to operate outside the Water Line, while those of the north and 
south fronts would be surrounded by inundations and serve 
chiefly to control the sluices. The line of the ancient ramparts, 
demolished in 1830, is now only marked by the Singcl, or outer 
canal, which surrounds the oldest part of the city, with pleasant 
gardens and promenades laid out on the inside. Two canals, the 
Oude and the Nieuwe Gracht, intersect the town from end to end. 
On the Oude Gracht the roadway and quay are on different levels, 
the roadway lying over vaults, which open on the quay wall and 
are used as cellars and poor dwelljng-houscs. On the east of the 
town is the Maliebaan or Mall, consisting of an ancient triple 
avenue of lime trees, now largely replanted, Utrecht is the scat 
of a university, and of a Roman Catholic archbishopric. It 
is also the seat of the archbishop of the Dutch Old Catholics, 
riie Domkerk, dedicated to St Martin, the former cathedral 
church of the bishops of Utrecht, is a large Gothic building, 
erected in 1254^1267 on the site of the original church founded 
by St Willibrord about 720 and completed by Bisliop Adelbold 
about J0J5. An open space forming the heart of the square 
in which the church stands separates the solitary western tower 
(i.{lh century) from the choir and transept, the nave having 
ha n blown down by a violent hurricane in 1674 and never 
rebuilt. The interior (30 ft, wide and 115 it. high) l\as been 
clumsily fitted up with pews and galleries for Trotestant worship, 
so that the effect of its slender columns is spoilt. It contains 
the monuments of Admiral van Gent (d. 1672) and of Bishops 
Giiv of Hainaut (d. 1317) and George of Egmont (d. 1559), 
while in the crypt are presers’ifl the hearts of the German 
emperors Conrad II. (1039) and Henry V. (1125). 'I'he Roman 
Catholic cathedra] of St Catherine dates from 1524 and has been 
restored in modern times. Other churches of very early founda- 
t ion in Utrecht arc the Pieterskerk and the janskerk. Attached 
to the Domkerk by fine old Gothic cloisters is the university, 
which was founded in 1634 and enlarged in 1894. The students 
number some 750, and there are five fai’uUies of theology, law, 
nu'dicinc, mathematics and .sc'ienee, and letters. The aula 
(restored in 1879) was originally the chapter-house of the 
(‘athcdral. Connected with the university arc a valuable 
library, occupying the palace built for Louis Bonaparte, king of 
Holland, in 1807 and containing upwards of 200,000 volumes 
and MSS. ; a museum of natural history ; an ophthalmic 
institute ; physical and chemical laboratories ; a veterinary 
school ; a botanic garden ; and an observatory. The archi- 
episcopal museum (1872) contains examples of all branche.s 
of sacred art in the Netherlands. In the Museum Kunstliefde 
is a small picture-gallery, chiefly remarkable for some pictures 
by Jan Scorel (1495-1562); the museum of antiquities contains 
a miscellaneous collection. Other buildings of interest are the 
museum of industrial art ; the so-called “ Pope’s house,” built in 
1517 by Adrian Ploriszoon Boeyens, afterwards Pope Adrian VL, 
and a native of Utrecht; the roykl mint of Holland; the Fleshers’ 
Hall (1637) ; the home for the aged, occupying a 14th-century 
mansion; the town hall (1830); and the large hospital 
prison and barracks. The most important industrial establish- 
ments are cigar manufactories, manufactories of chemicals and 
earthenware, and brass foundries, and there is also an active 
trade in the agricultural produce of the surrounding country. 


The country round about Utrecht is pretty and plentifully 
studded with country houses, especially on the road to Arnhem. 
Close by, on the north-cast, is the village of De Bill, the 
seat of the Dutch Meteorological Institute. In this parish was 
formerly situated the famous Benedictine convent of Oostbroek, 
founded in the beginning of the 12th century. The abbey was 
demolished in 1850. The manor of Zuilen on the Vecht, four 
miles north-west of Utrecht, was partly held in fief from this 
abbey and partly from the bhihops of Utrecht. The lords of 
Zuilen grew very powerful and built a castle here at the end of 
the 13th century. In 1302 this possession passed by marriage 
to the influential family of van Borscle, lords of Vccre and 
governors of Zeeland. But on the extinction of that house 
towards the end of the 15th century the castle passed through 
various hands until it came by marriage in 1665 to the family 
of Baron van 'luyll van Serooskerkc. 'I'he castle was carefully 
restored in 1752, and is still in excellent preservation. Five 
miles cast of Utrecht is the village of Zeist, the scat of a Moravian 
settlement established here in 1746. There are also a fine 
castle (1667) and grounds, a sanatorium for children and 
numerous modern villa residences. At Ryzenburg, close by, is 
a Roman Catholic seminary, founded in connexion with Ihe 
establishment of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 1853 and 
practically serving as an archiepiscopal palace. 

Utrecht (j.f Oude 1 vecht or Old Ford, rendered in Latin docu- 
ments Vetue, Tvajeciuvn) is a citv of great antiquity and much his- 
toric inter<‘st, especially as illustrating the growth of civic liberties 
during the middle ages. The place existed in Roman times and is 
mentioned in the itinerary of Antoninus. Though the name Trecht 
or Trajectum is almost universally found in old documents and 
on coins, the town was known by another name among the Frisians 
and l^ranks, ilcde, writing in the 8th century, speaks of Wilinhurg, 
id est oppidum WiHoruni, Imgua autem Gallica Trajectum voentur. 
That any such people as the Wilten existed there is little evidence, 
but Wiltaburg {or variants oi it) occurs in chronicles as late as the 
12th century, and it is still preserved in the name Wildenburg, 
given to a Roman camp near the city. 

The earliest authentic rieord of the town is that of 1h(' building 
of a chapel— afterwards destroyed by the heathen Frisitins— by 
Dagobert 1., king of the Franks, in 636; but the importance of the 
place began when St Willibrord (r/,t;.), the apostle of the Frisians, 
established his see there. This fact determined the development of 
the city. 9'he bishop's seat had to be fortified against the incur- 
sions of the heathen Frisians and Northmen, and the security thus 
afforded attracted population till, after the destruction of its rival 
Dorestad by tlie Normans in the yth century, Utrecht became 
the chief comnuTcial centre of the norlht^ni Netherlands. Ifishop 
Halderic (a.p, 918-976) was the real founder of the prosperity of llie 
town. On his accession to the see Utrecht harl just been sacked by 
the Northmen, lie succeeded in driving the raiders away, rebuilt 
the walls, and during tlie fifty -eight years of his episcopate the town 
grew and prospered. Its gradual acquisition of civic rights followed 
the same line of development as in the German episcopal cities. 
At first the bishop, holding immediately of 11 k‘ Empire, was supreme. 
In feudal subordination to him a royal count, who was also Vogf 
{advocmtus) of the cathedral church of St Martin, had his scat a1 
Utrecht as the chief town of the Gouw (Guu, pagus) of Ifterlake. In 
the nth century a burgrave (chatulain, castellanus) , who was an 
episcopal officer, is found exercising jurisdiction in the city as well as 
the Vogt. Bishop Godebald (i 122-1 1 27) granted to the inhabitants 
of ITtrecht and of Muidon, the neighbouring port on the Zuider Zee, 
their first privileges, which were confirmed on the 22nd of June 1122 
by the emperor Henry V., w ho died at Utrecht in 1125. liie extant 
imoerial charter does not specify what were the municipal rights that 
wa're conceded, but it is certain that at this time they were very 
limited. The magistrates, the Schout or high bailiff and his assessors, 
the Schepeneti {scahivi, ichevins), weic nominated by the burgrave 
from the order of knights. In 1196 we read for the first time of 
councillors {consules, conailiarii, ndjnrnti) as assc.ssors of the magis- 
trates, but these, wlio a little later were known as the Raad or council, 
wore also nominated. The position was simplified when, in 1220, 
Albert van Cuyck, the last of th(‘ hereditaiy burgraves, sold his 
rights to the bishop. These ccclesia.stical prince.s were churchmen 
in little but name, and their desire to be absolute rulers found itself 
confronted by the determination of the burghers to secure greater 
independence. As the 13th century advanced, the council, repre- 
senting the wealthy and powerful gild of merchants, began to take 
a larger share in the government, and to restrict more and more the 
direct exercise of the episcopal authority. Of the rise of the craft 
gilds in Utrecht there is no record. They appear suddenly a.s fully 
developed organized corporations, able to impose their will upon 
bishop and aristocracy. All through the 13th century a continual 
struggle went on, but at last the gilds were victorious and were able 
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to secure iu the Gildcbrief of i crmfirmctl by the bishop in 1305, 
a new constitution for the city. Acccjrding lo this, as emended by 
a later Gildebrief of 13-^7, the existing board of seven Schepenen 
were to retain oflice for life, but the new ones, elected yearly, were 
in future to be chosen by the Raad cither in or outside the gilds. 
'Khe Raad itself was to be chosen by the aldermen of the gilds. 
Two aldennen. later styled Imrgomasters, were to preside, the one 
ovcT the Schepenen, the other over the Kaad, sliririn/; this ]>residency 
with two t'^iiscopal officials. The Schoiit was si ill to bt‘ mnnmated 
by tl)^- bishop from among the knights, but his powers were now 
com])ai‘ativcly insignilicaiit The two chief aldermen of the gilds, 
with the two episcopal official presidents above mentioned, together 
were to form the supreme government of the city. 'Hie victory of 
the democratic principle was entirely new in the Netherlands, 
Diough it had been anticipated in Florence, and was perhaps inspired 
bv Italian example. In all other cities of the Netlierlands the craft 
remained in humble subjection to a council co>o-pted from a 
liniiu-d number of wealthy ]>atiician f;imilies In Utrecht, howiwer, 
])0\ver was hencefoilh concenl rated iu the gilds, which became not 
only trade but political assoeiallnns, which together constituted the 
H(iv(‘reign community. In this government, though the Schepenen 
retained a dignified precedence, all power wa.s practically concen- 
trated in th(' popularly eh'cted Raau, even llu' estates of the si‘e 
i^tirhi) had “ nrithing to say in the city ” 

The new hlxTties, as might be exjiected, did not Itmd to improve 
the relations between the town of Utrecht and its ecclesiastical 
soveieign; and the feud readied its diumx (T.jXT-84) in tin; “groote 
voilag,” or great (juarrd, between the citizens and Bisho]> David, 
the Dastard of Tinrgnndy, who had been foisted upon the unwilling 
I hapter by the combined jiressure nf Duke P’hilip of Burgundy, his 
half-brother, and tlie po]>e. With the aid oj John, burgravc of 
\Ioiitfooii, who had Ixnm called in, after the manner of the Italian 
podestas, and endowed with supreme ]}(»wer for the defence of the 
town, the Utrechters defeated all the ettorts of their bi.shop, aid<‘d 
liy the Hollanders and an aristocratic faction. They only succumbed 
when the weight of the archduke .Maximilian was thrown into tlie 
scale against them (14X4). Even then Bishoj) I )avid was once more 
expelled in I4yi. The last pnnce-bishop of Utrecht was Henry of 
Bavaria, who was elected, in May 1:524. in succession to Philip of 
Burgundy. He took the part of the nobles against the burghers, but 
Duki' t'.hai'les ol Cieldeiiand, jealous of the growing power of the 
housu of Habsburg, intervened, ])ul an eni* to the strife, and, in 
1527, hiinselt oicupii'd the lity. In July ol lli<' next year Bishop 
Henry was back again, having gairu’d p<)ss<‘ssio»i ol tli<‘ city by 
surprise ; and in the following October he .sold his trmporal rights 
to the emperor C'harles V. Utrecht, thus brought into inum‘(liat<‘ 
lelfitions with the Spanish Ilabsburgs, proved no tolerant of 

lh(ir lule than ol that of its bishops, and took a Lading part in 
the revolt of the Netherlands. The union of the sev<‘n northern 
provinci'S, proclnimed at Utrecht in iS 7 Q. l^iid the foumlation of 
Dutch indejieiidence (see Nethv.ri.andr). 'I'he city proved indeed 
.a refractory member of the new league ; and, aft<'r the death of 
William the Silent, the Utrechters. jealous ol the iniiurnct* of their 
old enemies the Hollanders, refused to recognize the authority of 
file rtuincil of state, and elected a .stad.thulder of their own. Inside 
Ihc city the old aristocratic and democratic factious still carried on 
their traditional struggle, coiiiplicaled now by religious dillicultie.s. 
Tlie Roman Cathohes, though still in the majority in the bishopric, 
had little influence on the jiohtics of the cit)-, where the ari.stocrats 
mclimxl to the moderate (libertine) opinions advocated by the 
preaclier Hnbrecht Duifhuis, while the democrats were organized in 
the new church order introiluced by the uncompromising Calyinist 
Petrus Dathenus (d. ). The adhe.sion of Urrecht to the party of 

revolt was the work gf the aristocratic party, and the critical state 
of affairij made it -for a wJiile dominant in the town. The gikis ami 
burghet jnnitto. dej^A^'d of all voice in the government, and tlie 
town council beog^me am hercditscry binly. After the advent of the 
earl qf I^flweter as ^oveftior-general of the Netherlands in i5?^5, a 
change tocfk.plifccy. Tlie ultra-Calvinistic Adolph, count of Nueiiar, 
who wa& glpo^cUatadt holder, overthrew tlie arLstocrntic government 
and placed' tW«! peO^le'ln power. The Utrechters, under the leader- 
.ship of Gerdr^ Pfoubindc, otherwise Deventer, vehemently took the 
side of hnquurrel with the estates of Holland, and tlie 

F.ughsh governor -general made tlie town his headquarters difring 
residence in tlie Ncftherlands, and took it under ICnglish jirotection. 
Though heartily disliked in Holland, I.eicester made himself so 
popuhirjn Utrecht that the burgher guard even presented liim with 
a petition that he wpuld assume the sovereignty. The withdrawal 
of Leicester from llhe Netherlands was followed by the defeat of 
Deventer and* the return, of the ariBtocratic party lo power. The 
KSue was decided (Octotier 5, 155H) when the democrats were 
defeated in battle. Deventer was imprisoned and banished, and 
the former Schout, Nicolas van Zuylen van Seveniler. was restored 
to office.* An attempt of tlie democratic party to regain power was 
temporarily succaisful( January to, tOio); but the est a te.s appealed 
to the States General, and Maurice of Nassau, who had beenappointed 
st'adtholdcr on the death, of Nuenar, put down the movement with 
a strong hand, and the Utrechters found themselves compelled to 
yield. From this tiiive, until the French Revolution, the ancient 


democratic institutions of the city remained nothing but a name ; 
the rights of the community were exercised by a municipal aristo- 
cracy. who held all power in their own hands. The gild.s, once 
.suTireme, hcncetorth ceased to have anv political importance. At 
Utrecht the treaty which closed the War of the Spanish Succession 
was signed on the'i i Ih of April 1713. (G. E. ) 

Auiiiokitik.s.— Pieter Bondam, Charierhoi'k dcr Hertogefi van 
Crcldcyland, &‘C., orig. documents witli notes (1783): Cod<\\ diplo- 
maiicus Ncrrlnndicus, toinei, (Utrecht, 184X) — the documents of the 
hrst part concern the trade of Utrecht ; De Geer van Oudegain, 
Hct oude Trecht {1875); W. Jutighans, "I trecht itn Mittelalter " 
(in Forschtomcn zur dvntsch. Grach, ix. 51 3' 5 -^') I T-aurent P. C. van 
Bcrgh, Handbock dcr I^Iiddr.l Ncdrylandachr Geographic (Leiden, 
1H152) ; Karl Hegel, Stddtc dcr Gcrmanischrn Volher im MittelaJicr 
(T.eipzig, iSgi), vol. ii. pp. 201-300. Other works arc cited in the 
bibliography to the article on the ace and province of Utrecht, above. 

UTRECHT, TREATY OF, the general name given to the im- 
portant series of treaties which in 1713 and 1714 concluded the 
great European war of the Spanish Succession {ij.v.), and by 
which inter alia England obtained possession of Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia and Gibralbir. 

Worsted, mainly through the genius of Marlborough, in his 
efforts to secure the whole of the great Spanish monarchy for 
his grandson, Philip, duke of Anjou, Louis XIV. made overtures 
for peace in 1706 and again in 1709. These were rejected, and 
failure also attended the negotiations between France and the 
United ProAunees which took place at Gertruydenberg in 1710, 
negotiations only entered upon by the Dutch after tliey had 
by a treiily with England (Octotier 1709) secured a guarantee 
that they would obtain the coveted barrier of fortrc.sscs against 
France. But matters changed greatly during 1710 and 1711. 
In England in August and September 1710, the 'lories, the 
party of peace, succeeded tin: Whips, the party of war and the 
inheritors of the tradition of William III., in the conduct of 
affairs. In the Empire in April 1731, the archduke Gliarle^, 
Philip’s rival for the throne of Spain, succeeded his brotlier 
Joseph 1 . as ruler of Austria and became prospective emperor, 
and Fngland and .the United Provinces, having waged a long 
and costly war to prevent the union of the ciwns of France and 
Spain, were equall)' averse from seeing Spain and Au.stria und(T 
the same ruler. Moreover, the allies realized at last that it was 
impossible to dislodge Philip from Spain, and all the peuple.s were 
groaning under the expenses and the sufferings of the w'ar. 
hVance and England came to term.s, and the preliminaries of 
peace were signed in London in October 1711, their basis being 
a tacit acquie.scence in the partition of the Spanish monarch}^ 

d'hc congress opened at Utrecht on the 29th of January 1712, 
the ICnglish representatives being John Robinson, bi.shop of 
Bristol, and 'lliomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford. Reluctantly 
the United Provinces accepted the preliminaries and sent repre- 
.scntalives, but the emperor refused to do so until he was assured 
that these preliminaries were not binding. This assurance was 
given, and in February tlie imperial representatives made their 
appearance. As Philip was not yet recognized as king, Spain 
did not at first send plenipotentiaries, but the duke of Savoy 
sent one. and Portugal was also represented. 

One of the first questions discussed was the nature of the 
guarantees to be given hy Prance and Spain that these crowns 
would be kept separate, and matters did not make much 
progre.ss until after the loth of July 1712, when Philip signed 
a renunciation. Then, England and Prance having concluded a 
truce, the pace was quickened and the main treaties were signed 
on the nth of April 1713. 

By the tre^ity between England and France Louis XIV, re- 
cognized the Protestant succession in England and undertook 
to give no further aid to the Stuarts. France ceded to England 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia or Acadia, the Island of St Kitts 
or St Christopher, and the Hudson’s Bay Territory (“ sinuni et 
fretum de Hudson, una cum omnibus terris, maribus, maritimis, 
fluviis, locisqur, in dicto sinu et freto sitis ”), and promised to 
demolish the fortifications of Dunkirk and to fill up its harbour. 
A commercial treaty signed between the two countries on the 
same day provided tliat each should allow the other the most 
favoured nation treatment, while each gave up the claim to 
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the indiscriminate seizure of shipping which had been practised 
during the war. 

The treaty between France and the United Provinces was 
mainly concerned with securing tiie barrier of fortresses. These 
arrangements were somewhat complicated and to a large extent 
provisional, as Austria and Bavaria, two countries which w'ere 
deeply interested in the fate of the Netherlands, had not yet 
assented to the terms of peace. By a commercial treaty con- 
cluded on the same day^ France gave to the Dutch commercial 
privileges similar to those enjoyed by England. Other treaties 
concluded at the same time were between France and Savoy, 
France and Prussia, and 1 ^'rance and Portugal. By the first the. 
duke of Savoy regained Savoy and Nice, taken from him during 
the war, and France undertook to obtain for him the island ol 
Sicily and the title of king. By the second Prussia secured 
some small additions of territory, including part of Gcldcrlard 
and Neuchatel ; in return France definitely and finally obtained 
the principality of Orange. It is interesting to note that as a 
constituent of the Empire Prussia was still fighting against 
France. The treaty between France and Portugal mainly 
concerned the Portuguese settlements in Brazil, her claim to 
these being recognized by France. 

Other treaties were signed at Utrecht between Spain and the 
allies, Philip now eoncludmg these as the recognized and lawful 
king of Spain. Cn the 13th of July 1713 a treaty was signed 
between England and Spain, which embodied certain com- 
mcrcial arrangements previously made between the two 
countries. Spain ceded to England Gibraltar and Minorca 
and promised to give up Sicily to Savoy. She gave also to 
England 11 10 monopoly for thirty years of the lucrative slave 
trade with Spanish America, hitherto enjoyed by Franet' : 
this was, the famous Asiento treaty. Finally, there w'as an 
article concerning the inhabitants of ( atalonia, who had fought 
bravely for Charles of Austria, and who had a large claim upon 
the protection of England, Flowever, the protection granted 
to tlicm was a mere sham, and the Catalans were soon the victims 
of tlie revenge of Philip of Spain. The peac'e between Spain and 
the United Provinces was signed on the 26th of June 171.ii, but 
the conclusion of the one between Spain and iValugal w'as 
delayed until the following February. 'I'he former was con- 
cerned mainly with commercial mutters, Spain giving the Ihdt'ed 
Provinces the treatment of a most lavoured nation, except as 
regards Spanish America. The lalbT dc.alt with the frontier 
between tlic tuo countries and with tlie colony of St Sacrament 
in Uruguay, which was transferred to Spain. 

I’he treaty c'f Utrecht also provided some ('ompensation for 
tlic emperor Charles VI. as soon as he surrendered his claim to 
Spain. It was arranged that he should receive Naples and 
Milan, and also the Spanish Netherlands, henceforw'ard known 
as the Austrian Netherlands, 

But the general pacification \\as still incomplete, as France 
and the Empire continued the war, albeit somewhat languidly. 
It was not long, however, before Ckirles VI. realized how in- 
adequate were his forces, unsupported by those of England and 
of IJolland, to meet the armies of France, and towards the close 
of 1713 he was for the first time seriously inclined to consider 
conditions of peace. Accordingly, his representative, Prince 
Eugene, met the French marshal Villars at Kastatt in November 
1713, and here, after negotiations had been broken off and 
again resumed, peace wa.s made on the 7th of March 1714, 
Charles VI. concludmg the treaty without waiting fur the assent 
of the different states of the Empire, d’his consent, however, 
was necessary, and a little later the representatives of some of 
the princes of the Empire met those of France at Baden, where, 
on the 7th of September 1714, the treaty of Baden, the last of 
the treaties included in the general peace of Utrecht, was signed. 
This dealt entirely with the question of the frontier between 
France and the Empire, which was restored as it was before the 
outbreak of the war except that France gained Landau. 

One importfint matter dealt with at Utrecht remains to be 
mentioned. A scjcond barrier treaty between England and 
the United ]*rovine(‘.s was signed on the 30th of January 1713, 


and a third treaty signed at Antwerp on die 15 tk of November 
1715 clinched the matter. Seven fortresses were to be garrisoned 
by a total of 35,000 men, three-fifths of the cost being borne 
by the imperial government and the remainder by the United 
Jri'ovinccs. 

The treaty of Utrecht is second to none in im]!)ortancc in 
English history. Its provisions were a most potent factor in 
assisting the expansion of England’s colonial empire and also 
in the building up of the country’s commercial greatness. In 
the domestic politics of the i8th century, too, the peace has a 
great and recurring importance. Its terms were hit I crly assailed 
by the Whigs, and alter the accession of George I. four of its 
'lory authors, Bolingbroke, Oxford, Ormonde and Strafford, 
were impeached fur concluding it, the charges brought against 
them being that they hud corresponded with the queen’s enemies 
and had betrayed the honour and interest of their own country, 
while the abandonment of the Catalans was not forgotten. 

The text of the treaty of T^trecht is published as the Acta^, 
mdmoifcs et mitres pieces uuthcnttquvs conrorvant la paix d* Utrecht 
(Utrecht, 1714-1715) ; and by C W. von Koch and F. Scholl in the 
II istoire abrc^^c des traitcs (1817 -181S). As far as il toiicerns the party 
politics of Fhij;land, there is much atxiut the pc.ue in Deaii Swift’s 
works. Sen also C. Girand, La Paix d'UUrcfit (Paris, 1847); 1 . S. 
Leadam, Pobtical History of England ijoj-iybo (iqcm)) ; A. W. 
Ward m the Cambridge Modern History, vol. v. (iyo8), and the State 
1 nals for the proceedings against the impeached Knghsh minislerti, 
l\it jMThaps the most valuable work on (be whole peace is 0 , Webei's 
I)er Friede von Utrecht. Vcrhniidlunf^cn T.xtnsfhen England, Frank- 
retch, dem Kaiser und den Geveralstaairn (Gotha, 

(A. W. H.*) 

UTRERA, a towm of southern Spain, in the province of 
Seville; on the Arroyo cle la Antigua, a right-hand tributary 
of the river Guadahjuivir, and at the junction of the Seville- 
(adiz and Cordova- Utrera railways. Pop. (1900) 15,138. 
lltrera contains few noteworthy buildings, although it is an 
ancient town, still partly surrounded by medieval fortifications. 
The principal church, Santa Maria, is Gothic in style, dates 
from the 15111 century, and contains some interesting tombs; 
but it was to a great extent restored in the lyth century. Agri- 
culture and especially stock-farming arc foremost among the 
local industries, which also include manufactures of leather, 
.soap, oil and .spirits. ].argc numbers of horses, sheep and 
fighting bulls are bred in the moorlands and marshes which 
extend eastward towards the Gaudalquivir, and n fair is held 
yearly in September for the .sah* of live stock and farm produce. 
Utrera was occupied by the Moors in the 8th century, and, 
though retaken by St Ferdinand (1230 52). wa.s not finally 
incorporated in th(; kingdom of Castile until 1340. In the 
middle ages il was notorious as a iavotirile refuge of brigands 
and outlaws. 

UTTARPARA, a town of British India, in the llugli district 
of Befigal, on the river Flugli. Pop. (1901) 7036. il is famous 
for the public library founded and endowed by Jai Krishna 
Miikharji, which is .specially rich in lx)()k.s on local topograph}'. 
There is an aided college, and a girls’ school supported b\' a 
native a.SvSociation. 

UTTOXETER, a market town in the Burton parliamentary 
division of Staffordshire, England, 15 m. N.E. by E. of Stafford 
by a branch of the Great Northern railway. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 5133. It is also served by the North Stafford- 
sliire railway. The town lies pleasantly on high ground near 
the river Dove, a western tributary of the Trent, here the 
boundary with Derbyshire. There are large works for the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and brewing and 
brick-making are carried on. Several agricultural fairs are held 
annually. 'I’he church of St Mary has a fine decorated tower 
and spire ; the rest of the fabric dates from 1828. Alleyn’s 
grammar-school was founded in 1558. In the market-place 
here Dr Johnson stood hatless in the rain doing voluntary 
penance tor disobedience to his father. A bas-relief com- 
memorates the incident. The name of the town is locally 
Uxeter, or an approximate pronunciation. At Denstone, 5 m. N. 
of Uttoxeter, is St Chad’s College, a large middle-class school for 
boys, founded in connexion with St Nicholas’ College, Lancing. 
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to secure iu the Gildcbrief of i crmfirmctl by the bishop in 1305, 
a new constitution for the city. Acccjrding lo this, as emended by 
a later Gildebrief of 13-^7, the existing board of seven Schepenen 
were to retain oflice for life, but the new ones, elected yearly, were 
in future to be chosen by the Raad cither in or outside the gilds. 
'Khe Raad itself was to be chosen by the aldermen of the gilds. 
Two aldennen. later styled Imrgomasters, were to preside, the one 
ovcT the Schepenen, the other over the Kaad, sliririn/; this ]>residency 
with two t'^iiscopal officials. The Schoiit was si ill to bt‘ mnnmated 
by tl)^- bishop from among the knights, but his powers were now 
com])ai‘ativcly insignilicaiit The two chief aldermen of the gilds, 
with the two episcopal official presidents above mentioned, together 
were to form the supreme government of the city. 'Hie victory of 
the democratic principle was entirely new in the Netherlands, 
Diough it had been anticipated in Florence, and was perhaps inspired 
bv Italian example. In all other cities of the Netlierlands the craft 
remained in humble subjection to a council co>o-pted from a 
liniiu-d number of wealthy ]>atiician f;imilies In Utrecht, howiwer, 
])0\ver was hencefoilh concenl rated iu the gilds, which became not 
only trade but political assoeiallnns, which together constituted the 
H(iv(‘reign community. In this government, though the Schepenen 
retained a dignified precedence, all power wa.s practically concen- 
trated in th(' popularly eh'cted Raau, even llu' estates of the si‘e 
i^tirhi) had “ nrithing to say in the city ” 

The new hlxTties, as might be exjiected, did not Itmd to improve 
the relations between the town of Utrecht and its ecclesiastical 
soveieign; and the feud readied its diumx (T.jXT-84) in tin; “groote 
voilag,” or great (juarrd, between the citizens and Bisho]> David, 
the Dastard of Tinrgnndy, who had been foisted upon the unwilling 
I hapter by the combined jiressure nf Duke P’hilip of Burgundy, his 
half-brother, and tlie po]>e. With the aid oj John, burgravc of 
\Ioiitfooii, who had Ixnm called in, after the manner of the Italian 
podestas, and endowed with supreme ]}(»wer for the defence of the 
town, the Utrechters defeated all the ettorts of their bi.shop, aid<‘d 
liy the Hollanders and an aristocratic faction. They only succumbed 
when the weight of the archduke .Maximilian was thrown into tlie 
scale against them (14X4). Even then Bishoj) I )avid was once more 
expelled in I4yi. The last pnnce-bishop of Utrecht was Henry of 
Bavaria, who was elected, in May 1:524. in succession to Philip of 
Burgundy. He took the part of the nobles against the burghers, but 
Duki' t'.hai'les ol Cieldeiiand, jealous of the growing power of the 
housu of Habsburg, intervened, ])ul an eni* to the strife, and, in 
1527, hiinselt oicupii'd the lity. In July ol lli<' next year Bishop 
Henry was back again, having gairu’d p<)ss<‘ssio»i ol tli<‘ city by 
surprise ; and in the following October he .sold his trmporal rights 
to the emperor C'harles V. Utrecht, thus brought into inum‘(liat<‘ 
lelfitions with the Spanish Ilabsburgs, proved no tolerant of 

lh(ir lule than ol that of its bishops, and took a Lading part in 
the revolt of the Netherlands. The union of the sev<‘n northern 
provinci'S, proclnimed at Utrecht in iS 7 Q. l^iid the foumlation of 
Dutch indejieiidence (see Nethv.ri.andr). 'I'he city proved indeed 
.a refractory member of the new league ; and, aft<'r the death of 
William the Silent, the Utrechters. jealous ol the iniiurnct* of their 
old enemies the Hollanders, refused to recognize the authority of 
file rtuincil of state, and elected a .stad.thulder of their own. Inside 
Ihc city the old aristocratic and democratic factious still carried on 
their traditional struggle, coiiiplicaled now by religious dillicultie.s. 
Tlie Roman Cathohes, though still in the majority in the bishopric, 
had little influence on the jiohtics of the cit)-, where the ari.stocrats 
mclimxl to the moderate (libertine) opinions advocated by the 
preaclier Hnbrecht Duifhuis, while the democrats were organized in 
the new church order introiluced by the uncompromising Calyinist 
Petrus Dathenus (d. ). The adhe.sion of Urrecht to the party of 

revolt was the work gf the aristocratic party, and the critical state 
of affairij made it -for a wJiile dominant in the town. The gikis ami 
burghet jnnitto. dej^A^'d of all voice in the government, and tlie 
town council beog^me am hercditscry binly. After the advent of the 
earl qf I^flweter as ^oveftior-general of the Netherlands in i5?^5, a 
change tocfk.plifccy. Tlie ultra-Calvinistic Adolph, count of Nueiiar, 
who wa& glpo^cUatadt holder, overthrew tlie arLstocrntic government 
and placed' tW«! peO^le'ln power. The Utrechters, under the leader- 
.ship of Gerdr^ Pfoubindc, otherwise Deventer, vehemently took the 
side of hnquurrel with the estates of Holland, and tlie 

F.ughsh governor -general made tlie town his headquarters difring 
residence in tlie Ncftherlands, and took it under ICnglish jirotection. 
Though heartily disliked in Holland, I.eicester made himself so 
popuhirjn Utrecht that the burgher guard even presented liim with 
a petition that he wpuld assume the sovereignty. The withdrawal 
of Leicester from llhe Netherlands was followed by the defeat of 
Deventer and* the return, of the ariBtocratic party lo power. The 
KSue was decided (Octotier 5, 155H) when the democrats were 
defeated in battle. Deventer was imprisoned and banished, and 
the former Schout, Nicolas van Zuylen van Seveniler. was restored 
to office.* An attempt of tlie democratic party to regain power was 
temporarily succaisful( January to, tOio); but the est a te.s appealed 
to the States General, and Maurice of Nassau, who had beenappointed 
st'adtholdcr on the death, of Nuenar, put down the movement with 
a strong hand, and the Utrechters found themselves compelled to 
yield. From this tiiive, until the French Revolution, the ancient 


democratic institutions of the city remained nothing but a name ; 
the rights of the community were exercised by a municipal aristo- 
cracy. who held all power in their own hands. The gild.s, once 
.suTireme, hcncetorth ceased to have anv political importance. At 
Utrecht the treaty which closed the War of the Spanish Succession 
was signed on the'i i Ih of April 1713. (G. E. ) 

Auiiiokitik.s.— Pieter Bondam, Charierhoi'k dcr Hertogefi van 
Crcldcyland, &‘C., orig. documents witli notes (1783): Cod<\\ diplo- 
maiicus Ncrrlnndicus, toinei, (Utrecht, 184X) — the documents of the 
hrst part concern the trade of Utrecht ; De Geer van Oudegain, 
Hct oude Trecht {1875); W. Jutighans, "I trecht itn Mittelalter " 
(in Forschtomcn zur dvntsch. Grach, ix. 51 3' 5 -^') I T-aurent P. C. van 
Bcrgh, Handbock dcr I^Iiddr.l Ncdrylandachr Geographic (Leiden, 
1H152) ; Karl Hegel, Stddtc dcr Gcrmanischrn Volher im MittelaJicr 
(T.eipzig, iSgi), vol. ii. pp. 201-300. Other works arc cited in the 
bibliography to the article on the ace and province of Utrecht, above. 

UTRECHT, TREATY OF, the general name given to the im- 
portant series of treaties which in 1713 and 1714 concluded the 
great European war of the Spanish Succession {ij.v.), and by 
which inter alia England obtained possession of Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia and Gibralbir. 

Worsted, mainly through the genius of Marlborough, in his 
efforts to secure the whole of the great Spanish monarchy for 
his grandson, Philip, duke of Anjou, Louis XIV. made overtures 
for peace in 1706 and again in 1709. These were rejected, and 
failure also attended the negotiations between France and the 
United ProAunees which took place at Gertruydenberg in 1710, 
negotiations only entered upon by the Dutch after tliey had 
by a treiily with England (Octotier 1709) secured a guarantee 
that they would obtain the coveted barrier of fortrc.sscs against 
France. But matters changed greatly during 1710 and 1711. 
In England in August and September 1710, the 'lories, the 
party of peace, succeeded tin: Whips, the party of war and the 
inheritors of the tradition of William III., in the conduct of 
affairs. In the Empire in April 1731, the archduke Gliarle^, 
Philip’s rival for the throne of Spain, succeeded his brotlier 
Joseph 1 . as ruler of Austria and became prospective emperor, 
and Fngland and .the United Provinces, having waged a long 
and costly war to prevent the union of the ciwns of France and 
Spain, were equall)' averse from seeing Spain and Au.stria und(T 
the same ruler. Moreover, the allies realized at last that it was 
impossible to dislodge Philip from Spain, and all the peuple.s were 
groaning under the expenses and the sufferings of the w'ar. 
hVance and England came to term.s, and the preliminaries of 
peace were signed in London in October 1711, their basis being 
a tacit acquie.scence in the partition of the Spanish monarch}^ 

d'hc congress opened at Utrecht on the 29th of January 1712, 
the ICnglish representatives being John Robinson, bi.shop of 
Bristol, and 'lliomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford. Reluctantly 
the United Provinces accepted the preliminaries and sent repre- 
.scntalives, but the emperor refused to do so until he was assured 
that these preliminaries were not binding. This assurance was 
given, and in February tlie imperial representatives made their 
appearance. As Philip was not yet recognized as king, Spain 
did not at first send plenipotentiaries, but the duke of Savoy 
sent one. and Portugal was also represented. 

One of the first questions discussed was the nature of the 
guarantees to be given hy Prance and Spain that these crowns 
would be kept separate, and matters did not make much 
progre.ss until after the loth of July 1712, when Philip signed 
a renunciation. Then, England and Prance having concluded a 
truce, the pace was quickened and the main treaties were signed 
on the nth of April 1713. 

By the tre^ity between England and France Louis XIV, re- 
cognized the Protestant succession in England and undertook 
to give no further aid to the Stuarts. France ceded to England 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia or Acadia, the Island of St Kitts 
or St Christopher, and the Hudson’s Bay Territory (“ sinuni et 
fretum de Hudson, una cum omnibus terris, maribus, maritimis, 
fluviis, locisqur, in dicto sinu et freto sitis ”), and promised to 
demolish the fortifications of Dunkirk and to fill up its harbour. 
A commercial treaty signed between the two countries on the 
same day provided tliat each should allow the other the most 
favoured nation treatment, while each gave up the claim to 
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Ansbach to Prussia (2nd of December 1791), entered the Prussian 
judicial service, and died, shortly after his appointment as 
Landrichier, at Ansbach on the 12th of May 1796. Uz wrote 
a number of graceful lyrics in Gleim’s style, and some patriotic 
odes ; he is the typical representative of the rococo period in 
German poetry. In 1749 th^ first collection of his Lyrische 
Gedichte was anonymously published. He also wrote, in 
alexandrines, Der Sie^ des LiebesgoUes (1753), a close imitation 
of Alexander Pope’s Rape of the Lock, and a didactic poem, 
Versuch iiber die Kunst stets jrbhlich zu sein (1760). 

A complete edition of Uz's yfoik^’—Sumttiche Poctisohc IVerke — 
was published at Leipzig, 1 7O8 ; a new edition (Vienna. 1804). which 
has been often reprinted. A critical edition was published by A. 
Sauer in 1.S90. Sec Henrietle Feuerbach, Uz und Crouegk (i860), 
Brif/c van Uz an emeu Freund «i<s' den Janren (published 

by A. Henneberger (1866) and E. Petzet, Johann J^eter Uz (Ansbach, 
1896). 

UZ. The “ land of Uz ” (py is best known as rtie 
scene of the story of Job. Its precise location is a matter of 
uncertainty, opinion being divided between a position N. of 
Palestine (“ Aram Naharaim ”) and one to the S.E., in the 
neighbourhood of Edom. In favour of the former are the refer- 
ences in Gen. x. 23, xxii. 21, the inclusion of Job among “ the 
children of the East,” the possibility that Bildad the Shuhitc 
(cf. Gen. XXV. 2, 6) belonged to the Subu,a people living on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, and the description of Elihu as a 
Buzitc (xxxii. 2). Whether the name Uz is found or not in 
the cuneiform inscriptions is disputed. In favour of the wS.K. 
position we have the description of Elihu as of the family 
of Ram 1 which (i Ghron. ii.) was a distinctly southern people, 
the fact that Elipha/ was a Ternanitc {i.e. he came from Edom, 
cf. Gen. xxxvi. 4) and the references in Gen. xxxvi. 28 and Lam. 
iv. 21. The mention of Uz in Jer. xxv. 20 is probably a gloss. 
While Edom and Uz arc not to be identified, the traditional 
association of “ wisdom ” with Edom may incline us to place 
the Uz of Job in its neighbourhood rather than in that of 
the Euphrates. The tradition whicli places Job’s home in | 
Hauran has no value. It is worth noting that the Septuagint I 
forms from Uz the adjective Av(tIti^, which points to a pro- j 
nunciatron = Arabic Aud, the name of a god whose worship 
was widely spread and might therefore be readily borne by 
tribes or attached to districts in several regions. 

uzjss, a town of southern France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Gard, finely situated on an eminence 
above the Alzon, 16 m. N. by E. of Nimes by road. Pop. (1906) 
4008. Uz^s, the seat of an episcopal sec from the 5th century 
to 1790, has a cathedral almost destroyed by the Protestants 
during the religious wars and rebuilt in the 17th and i8lh 
centuries, but still flanked by a round tower of five storeys 
lighted by arched openings and dating from the 12II1 century. 
The Duch6, a chateau of powerful lords, at first viscounts, and 
in 1565 dukes, of Uz^s, preserves a donjon originally of the 
12th century ; the main building, flanked by a Gothic chapel, 
is Renaissance in style. The most ancient structure in the 
town IS a crypt beneath a private house, attributed to the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The sub-prefecture and the 
tribunal of first instance occupy the old bishop’s palace (17th 
century). There is a statue of Admiral Brueys (1753-1798), 
a native* of the town. Uz^s ha.s a communal college for boys, 
and carries on the manufacture of silk, bricks and fireproof 
earthenware, and liquorice, and trade in the truffles for which 
the district is noted. 

UZHITSE (also written Uzice and Ushit.sa), the capital of 
the Uzhitse department of Servia. As implied by its name, 
which may be translated “ the narrow places,” Uzhitse is built 
in a narrow and lonely glen amongst the south-western moun- 
1 Perhaps a mistake or an abbreviation for Aram, 


tains, 1385 ft. above the sea. The surrounding heights, though 
rugged and barren, produce some of the finest Servian tobacco. 
Weaving is taught in the girls’ school, and fairs are held for the 
sale of farm produce ; but the absence of a railway and the 
badness of the roads retard commerce. Uzhitse posi5esses a 
court of first instance and a prefecture. Despite the prevailing 
poverty, it has also a real-.school with good buildings, founded 
in 1865, and attended by about 300 pupils in 1900. The houses 
in Uzhitse are quite unlike those of more prosperous Servian 
towns, being tall, narrow structures of timber, frequently 
blackened by the damp. Pop. (1900) about 7000. 

Early in the 13th century Uzhitse was the scat of St Sava, 
the first archbishop, and the patron saint of Servia. 'I'he 
archbi.shopric was soon removed to Ipek, in Old Servia ; but 
after the I'urkish garrison had been expelled in 1862 the city 
became once more the head of a diocese. At Arilye, 13 m. 
E.S.E., there is a i3th-rcntury church, dedicated to St Aril, 
who, according to tradition, was martyred in the 9th century 
by unconverted Serbs. On the Bosnian frontier, 15 m. W. by 
N., are the mineral springs of Bayinu Bashta (i.e, ‘‘ the Garden 
Bath ”), with Racha monastery close by ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood is Dobrinye, the home of the Obrenovich family, with 
a church built by Milosh Obrenovich, called “ the Liberator 
of Servia” (i 818-1839). 

UZZIAH (Heb. for “ Yahfwch] is |myj strength ”), more 
correctly Azariah (Hebrew for “ Vah[wehJ helps ”), son of 
Amaziah, grandson of Joash 1 ., and king of Judah (2 Kings 
xiv. 22, XV. 1-7). Ot Ins long reign ol fifty-two years little is 
recorded. He recovered Klath at the head of the Adanitic 
Gulf, evidently in the course of a successful campaign against 
Edom (a possible reference in Isa. xvi. i); we read further in 
2 ('hron. xxvi. of gnat wai-s again.st Philistines, Arabians and 
Meunim, of building operations in Jerusalem (probably after 
the attack by Joash), and of political and social reforms. 
The prosperity which Judah enjoyed during this period (middle 
of 8th century) is illustrated by the writings of Amos and by the 
earliest prophecies of Lsaiah (c.g. ii. 6 sqq). In his old age 
Uzziah was a leper (2 Kings xv. 5), und the later history (2 Chron. 
xxvi, 16 sqq.) regarded this as a punishment for a ritual fault 
of which the king was guilty ; whilst Josephits (Ani, ix. 10. 4) 
records the tradition that on the occasion of his transgression 
the land was shaken by the terrible earthquake to which Amos 
i. I and Zech. xiv. 5 refer. During Uzziah’s seclusion hi.s son 
I otham acted as regent. The growing power of J udah, however, 
aroused the jealousy of Israel, whi(‘h, after the death of Jero- 
boam (2), had fallen on evil days (see Mknahem). Jot ham’s 
victory over Ammon (2 Chron. xxvii. 5) could only increase the 
hoslilily, and preparations were made by Israel for an alliance 
with Damascus which culminated in an attack upon Judah in 
the time of Jotham’s son, Ahaz {q.v). 

The identification (Sclirader, McCurdy, of Azariah with 
.\zriyau of Ja'udi, the head of a North Syrian con Ed era t ion at 
Hamath (Hamah) overcome by 'liglath-Pileser IV. (7.3S n.c.;, 
conflicts with the chronological evidence, with what is known 
of Uzziah's life and policy, and with the historical situations 
represented in the Jiiblical narratives (see Winckler, AltleU. 
Juitichungen 11893}. 1. 1-23; S. A. Cook, Fncy. Bib. col. 5244; 
Whitehouse, Diet, Bib. iv. p. 844 seq. ; id. Isaiah, p. 9 secj. ; 
Skinner, Kings, p. 359). On the other hand, the interrelation of 
events in Palestine and Syria during this period Lombine with the 
sudden prominence of Judah (under Uzziah) and the subse^jueut 
anti- Judaean and anti -Assyrian coalition (against Ahaz) to suggest 
that Uzziah had btrn supported by Assyria (cf. Winckler, 
Keilinschr. u. d. Alte Test.. 3rd ed.. p. 262). " In fact, since the 
Biblical evidence is admittedly incomplete, and to a certain extent 
insecure, the question of the identification of Azariah of Judah and 
Azriyau of Ja'udi may be reopened. See H, M. Haydn, fourn. of 
BihlJM,, xxviii. (1909), pp, 182- 199, and artt. Jews. §§ 1 3 (bfinuning), 
15 : Palestine, Old Test. Ihst. (S. A. C.) 
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V This letter was originally, like Y only one of the earlier 
forms of the letter U. According to Florio (1611) V is 
“ sometimes a vowel, and sometimes a consonant/^ In 
modern times attempts have been made to assign to it 
the consonantal value of U, but in English another symbol W is 
used for this, while V has reee ved the value of the voiced form of 
F, which itself had originally a sound resembling the English W (see 
under F). V is therefore a voiced labio-dental spirant, the breath 
escaping through a very narrow slit between the lower lip and 
the upper teeth. In German, however, V is used with the same 
value as F, while W takes the value that V has in English, 
Apart from some southern dialect forms which liave found 
their way into the literary language, as vat (lor fat or wine^jat 
which still survives in the English Bibhi) and vtxm the feminine 
of fox. all the words in English which begin with V are of foreign, 
and most ot Latin origin. In the middle of words lictwecn 
voweL f was originally regularly voiced: life, lives: wrv 
7 r/ws, &c. The Latin V, however, was not a labio-dental spirant 
like the English v, but a bi-labial semivowel like the English w, 
as is clear irom the testimony of Quintilian and of later gram- 
marians. 'i’his quality has remained to it in southern Italy, 
in Spain and Gascony. In Northern French and m Italian 
it has become tiie labio-dental v, and from French English 
has adopted this value for it. Early borrowings like wine 
(Latin vtnum), wall (Latin vallum), retain the w sound and 
are therefore spelt with w. In the English dialects of Kent, 
Ksse.\ and Norfolk there is a common change of v to w, but 
Ellis says {English Pronundaiion, V, pp. 132, 229) that 
though he has made dilign-nt search he has never been able to 
hear the v for iv which is so characteristic ot Sam and Tony 
Weller in the Pickwick Papers, It is, however, illustrated in 
Pegge’s Anecdotes of the English Language (1803) and confirmed 
by the editor of the 3rd edition (1844), pp. 65-66. The 
history of V as the Ivatin numeral for 5 is uncertain. An old 
theory is that it represents the hand, while X-io is the two 
hands with the finger tips touching. This was adopted by 
Mommsen {Hermes, xxii. 598). The Jitru.scan used the same v- 
symbol inverted. V witli a horizontal line above it was used 
for sooo. (P. Gi.) 

VAAL, a river of South Africa, chief a/Tluent of the Orange 
{q.v.). It rises at an elevation of over 5000 ft. above the sea on 
the slopes of the Klipstapel, in the Drakensberg mountains, 
Ermelo district of the Transvaal, and about 170 m. in a direct 
line west of Delagou Bay. It flows in a general S.W. direction, 
with a markedly winding course, across the plateau of inner 
South Africa, joining the Orange in 29'’ 3' S., 23“^’ 36' E. The 
river valley i^?. about 500 m. long, the length of the river being 
some 750 ni. ’ ‘ - * 

Thr first cOfMuderaiblf tributary is the Khp (80 m. long), which 
rises in the Drakfn'!! ^rg (the hill which gives its imnie to the 
rangt*) And flows NT.W., its junction with the Vaal being in 2j^ S.. 
2(f (/.E., S.W. of Standorton. I'rom this point to the 

eastern of the Cape the Vaal forms the boundary between 

the Orange J'ree State and the Transvaal. The river is usually 
sfmllow anfl ;ip:*I< 5 rdablp at many plaees, known as drifts But 
after the ht^aVy" siynlner rains the stream attains a depth of ^o or 
more feet ’ . At su(^i times the banks, which are lined with willows 
and in places very steep, arc inundated. As a rule little water is 
added to the ‘Vaal by its tributaries. Of tiiese, the Wilgo {190 m.), 
which ulso rises on the inner slopes of the DrakensbcTg, flows first 
S.W., then N.W..#(St)ss the eastern jiart of Orange Fi\»e State and 
wins the Vaal 60 m. below the Klip confluence. Lower down the 
jriver receives from the south the Rhenoster, Valsch, Vet and other 
streams which drain t|ie northern part of the Orange Free State. 
On the' north the basin of the Vaal is contracted by the Witwaters- 
rand and Magali^sberg range, and its tributaries are few and, save 
in tho case of - the Harts river, short. The Klip, not to be con- 
founded with the southern Klip already described, rises on the 
south side of the'Witwatersrand about 15 m. W. of Johannesburg, 
is joined by sevetal small streams, and after a S.E. cour.se of 70 m. 
reaches the m. E, of Vereeniging. The Klip is of importance 

in the supjdyS^f. 'Aftter to many of the HUck Reef gold mmes. The 


Mooi rises in the Witwatersrand west of the Klip and, after running 
almost due S. 75 in., unites with the mam striam about gj m. 
below Vereeniging. It gets its name Mooi (Beautiful) on account of 
the picturesqueness of its banks. Some of its .sources are at Wonder- 
fontein, when; they issue from stalactite caves. The Harts river 
(200 m.) rises on the S.W. slopes of the Witwatersrand and flowing 
S. by W. unites with the Vaal about O5 m. above the confluence of 
that stream with the Orange, The volume of water in the Harts is 
often very slight, but that part of the country, the eastern division 
of Griqualnnd West, in which the Vaal receives its last tributaries 
and itself joins the Orange, is the best watered of any of the inland 
districts of the Cape The Vaal here flows in a wide rocky channel, 
with banks 30 ft. high, through an alluvial plain rendered famous 
in 1867-70 by the iliscovcry of diamonds in the l>ed of the river and 
along Its banks, T\w diamonds are washed ou1 by the water and 
fttund amid debris oi all kinds, frequently embedded in immense 
boulders. I'hc last affluent of the Vaal, the Kiet river, rises in the 
Beyers Bergen S.F of Reddersburg and flows N W 200 in. through 
Orange Free State, being piined, a mile or two within the Cape 
frontier, by the Modder river (175 m), which rises in the same 
dLstrict as the Kiel but takes a more northerly course. 'J'he united 
Riet-Modder joins tiu' Vaal 18 m. above the Orange confluence. 

The name Vaal is a jiaiTial translation by the Dutch settlers of 
the Hottentot name of tlie river — Kai Gariep, properly Garib 
(yellow water), m reference to the clayey colour of the .stream. The 
Transvaal is so named because the first white immigrants reached 
the country from the south by erossmg the Vaal 

VAALPENS (dusty-bellies), a little-known nomadic people of 
South Africa, who survive in small groups in tlie Zoutpansberg 
and VVaterberg districts of the Transvaal, especially along the 
Magalakwane river, d'hey arc akin to the Bushmen ((/.z/.). 
In 1905 their total number was estimated by the Transvaal 
military authorities iit “ a few hundred.s.” The Vaalpcns 
were so called by the Boiibs from the dusty look of their bodies, 
due, it is .said, to their habit of crawling along the ground when 
sUilking game. But their true colour is black. In height the 
men average about 4 ft., i,e, somewhat less than the shortest 
Bushmen. Socially the Vualpens occupy nearly as low a 
position as even the Fuegians or the extinct lasmanian.s. 
They were nearly exterminated by the Aman’dcbele, a tribe 
of Zulu stock which entered the Transvaal about the beginning 
of the 19th century. The Vaalpen.s, who live entirely by 
hunting and trapping game, dwell in holes, caves or rock- 
shelters. They wear ciipes of skins, and procure the few 
implements they need in cxchmige lor skins, iyory or ostrich 
feathers. They form family groups ol tliirty or forty under 
a chief or patriarch, whose functions are purely domestic, as 
must be the case where there are no arts or industries, nothing 
but a knowledge of hunting and of fire with which to cook 
their meals. Their speech appears to be .so full of clicks as 
to be incapable of expression by any clear phonetic system. 
Hence it is impossible to say whether the Vaalpens possess 
any folklore or other oral literature analogous to that of tlie 
Bushmen. 

VACARESGU, the name, according to tradition, of one of the 
oldest noble families in Walachia. Its mythical founder is 
said to have been a certain Kukenus, of Spanish origin, settled 
in Transylvania as lord over Fogaras. Others connect the 
family with Ugrin, count of Fogaras. The first member of 
historical importance was lanache (b. 1654), the grand 
treasurer of Walachia, who was killed with his master, Prince 
Brancovan, in Constantinople, 1714. His grandson through 
his son Stephan, also called lanache (or “ Enakitza tiie Ban,’^ 
1730-1796), starts a line of Runtanian .scholars and poets; 
he was the author of the first known Rumanian grammar in 
the vernacular, printed in 1787. While in exile in Nicopolis 
he wrote the contemporary history of the Turkish empire in 
two volumes (1740-1799). He was also the first to attempt 
Rumanian versification. Greater as a poet is his son Alecu 
(Alexander), who died as a prisoner in Constantinople in 1798. 
In 1796 a collection of his poems appeared in Rumania. His 
brother Nikolacs (d. 1830) also wrote some poems, but they 
remained in MS. until i860, when they were published. By 
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iar the greatest member of the Vacarescu family in, the male 
line was lancu (1786-1863), the son of Alexander. He received 
an excellent education not only in Greek but also in German 
and French, and was well versed in the literature of the West. 
An ardent patriot, he sided with the national movement in 
1821, and assisted in establishing the Rumanian theatre, trans- 
lating many books and piays from G rman and French into 
Rumanian, notably the Britannicus of Corneille, a literary event 
of no small importance at the time. He inaugurated modern 
Rumanian poetry. In 1830 appeared his first volume of verse. 
He died in 1863. A niece of Alexander is the gifted writer 
Elena Vacarescu (H^l^ne Vacaresco), who inherited the poetical 
talent of her family and has enriched Rumanian literature with 
her Bard of the Dmbovitzaj and other poems and novels in 
Rumanian and in French. (M. G.) 

VACARIUS (1 120-1200?), Italian civilian and canonist, the 
first known teacher of Roman Jaw in England, was doubtless 
of the school of Bologna, though of a later generation than 
tlie hearers of irnenus. He was brought to Canterbury, 
possibly by Becket, together with a supply of books upon the 
civil law, to act as counsel (causidicus) to Archbishop Theobald 
in his struggle, which ended successfully in 1146, to obtain the 
transfer of the legatcship from the bishop of Winchester to 
himself. We next hear of Vacarius as lecturing at Oxford, in 
1149, to “ crowds of rich and poor,” and as preparing, for the 
use of the latter, a compendium, in nine books, of the Digest 
and Code of Justinian, sufficient,” it was said, “ if thoroughly 
mastered, to solve all legal questions commonly debated in the 
schools.” It became a leading text-^book in the nascent univer- 
sity, and its popular description as the Liber pauperum gave 
rise to the nickname pauper istae applied to Oxford students 
of law. Nearly complete MSS. of this work are still in existence, 
notably in the cathedral libraries at Worcester and Prague and 
in the town library at Bruges. Fragments of it are also pre- 
served in the Bodleian and in several college libraries at Oxford. 

The new learning was not destined to make its way without 
opposition. King Stephen silenced Vacarius, and ordered the 
destruction of the books of civil and canon law which had been 
imported by Theobald. The edict to this effect seems, however, 
not to have been in force after the death of its royal author in 
1154 (“ eo magis virtus Icgis invaluit quo earn amplius nitebatur 
impietas infirmarc,” Job. Sansburiensis). There is ample evi- 
dence that the civil law was soon once more a favourite study 
at Oxford, where we learn that, in 1190, two students from 
Friesland were wont to divide between them the hours of the 
night for the purpose of making a copy of the Liber pauperum. 
Whether or no Vacarius ever resumed his Oxford lectures after 
their interruption by Stephen we arc not informed. In any 
case he was soon called off to practical work, as legal adviser 
and ecclesiastical judge in the northern province, by his old 
friend and colleague at Canterbury, Roger de Pont Pfiv^ue, 
after the promotion of the latter, in the year of Stephen’s death, 
to the archbishopric of York. Thenceforth the name of 
“ magister Vacarius ” is of very frequent occurrence, in papal 
letters and the chronicles of the period, as acting in these 
capacities. He was rewarded with a prebend in the collegiate 
church of secular canons at Southwell, half of which he was 
allowed in 1191 to cede to his “ nephew ” Reginald. He is last 
heard of in J198, as commissioned, together with the prior of 
Thurgarton, by Pope Innocent III. to carry into execution, 
m the north of England, a letter with reference to the crusade. 
It IS doubtless to the second half of the life of Vacarius that the 
composition must be attributed of two works the MS. of which, 
formerly the property of the Cistercian Abbey of Biddleston, 
is now in the Cambridge University library. One of these, 
Summade assumpto homtne, is of a theological character, dealing 
with the humanity of Christ ; the other, Summa de tnafrimonio, 
is a legal argument, to the effect that the essential fact in 
marriage is neither, as Gratian maintains, the copula^ nor, as 
Peter Lombard, consent by verba de praesenti, but mutual traditio. 

Authorities. — M ost of the original authorities are textually set 
out and annotated by Prof. T. E. Holland in vol, 11. of the Oxford 


Historical Society's Collectanea (1890). Wenck in his Magister 
Vacarius (1820). prints the prbk^ue, and a table of contents, of the 
Liber pauperum, from a MlS. now lost. He returns to the subject 
in Sticbers Opuscula academica (1834). F. Maitland in the Law 
Quarterly Review, xiii. pp, 133, 270 (iHgy), gives a full account of 
the Cambridge MSS., printing in extenso the Summa de matnmonio. 
See also Muhlenbruch. Obs. juris Rom, i. 36 ; Hanel, in the Letps, 
Lit. Zcitung (1828). No. 42. “ Intelligenzblatt,’' p. 334 ; Savigny, 
Geschichte, iv. 423 ; Stulzel, Lchre von dev opens novi denunt. (18G5), 
pp. 592-620, and in the Zeiischrift fUr Rechtsgeschichte, vi. p. 234 ; 
Catalogue g&nt^ral des MSS. des hibhothiques puhliques de hrance : 
Dipartements, t. x. Licberman. in the English Historical Remew, xi. 
(1900), pp. 305, 514, identified Vacarius with one “ Vac.” of Mantua, 
the author of Contrana Icgum Longohardorum, but withdrew this 
antecedently improbable suggestion (ib. vol. xiii.) after T. Patella 
had shown, in the Atti della R. Academia di Torhw, xxxii., that 
” Vac. Mantuanus,” the author of the Contrana, must have been 
” Vacclla,” who, in 1189, was a judge at Mantua. (T. £. H.) 

VACCINATION (from Lat. vacca, a cow), the term originally 
devised for a method of protective inoculation against small- 
pox, consisting in the intentional transference to the human 
being of the eruptive disease of cattle called cow-pox (vaccinia). 
The discovery of vaccination is due to Dr Edward Jenner (<?. 7 ^), 
at the time a country medical practitioner of Berkeley, in the 
vale of Gloucester, whose investigations were first published 
in 1798 in the form of a pamphlet entitled An Inquiry into the 
Causes and Ejects of the Variolae Vaccinae, &c. Many years 
previously, while he was an apprentice to a medical man at 
Sodbury, near Bristol, his attention was directed to a belief, 
widely prevalent in Gloucestershire during the latter half of 
the i8th century, that those persons who in the course of their 
employment on dairy farms happened to contract cow-pox 
were thereby protected from a subsequent attack of small-pox. 
In particular, his interest was aroused by a casual remark 
made by a young countrywoman who happened to come to 
the surgery one day for advice, and who, on hearing mention 
made of small-pox, immediately volunteered the statement 
that she could not take the disease, as she had had cow-pox. 
On coming up to London in 1770, to finish his medical education, 
Jenner became a pupil of John Hunter, with whom he fre- 
quently discussed the question of the possibility of obtaining 
protection against small-pox. On his return to his native 
village of Berkeley in 1773, to practise as a medical man, he 
took every opportunity of talking over and investigating the 
matter, but it was not until May 1796 that he actually began 
to make experiment.s. His first case of vaccination was that 
of a boy eight years of age, named James Phipps, whom he 
inoculated in the arm with cow-p>ox matter taken from a sore 
on the hand of Sarah Neimes, a dairymaid, who had become 
infected with the disease by milking cows suffering from cow- 
pox. It was apparently not until 1798 that he made his fkst 
attempt to carry on a strain of lymph from iirm to arm. In 
the ‘Spring of that year he inoculated a child with matter 
taken directly from the nipple of a cow, and from the resulting 
vesicle on the arm of the child first operated upon, he in- 
oculated, or, as it may now be more correctly termed, “ vac- 
cinated,” another. From this child several other.s were 
vaccinated. From one of these a fourth remove was success- 
tully carried out, and finally a fifth. Four of these children 
were subsequently inoculated with small-pox — the “ variolous 
test ” — without result. The success of many such experi- 
ments, in his own hands and in those of his contemporaries, 
led Jenner to express his belief— a mistaken one, as events 
have proved— -that the protective influence of vaccination 
would be found to last throughout the lifetime of the periioij 
operated on. Obviously he did not realize the fact that the 
data at his disposal were insufficient for the formation of an 
accurate judgment on this point, since time alone could prove 
the exact duration of the protection originally obtained. Sub- 
sequent experience has demonstrated that, as has been well 
said by a writer in the Edinburgh Review, “ even after 
efficient vaccination a slow progress away froin safety and 
towards danger is inevitable, and rc - vaccination at least 
once after childhood is necessar}^ if protection is tu be 
maintained.” 
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In applying to cow-pox the term “ variolae vaccinae,” 
Jenner gave expression to his belief that this disease was in 
Raiatiotf nothing more nor less than small-pox of the 

Bbipot t^ow. But soon it was discovered that if there were 
ammil- such a malady as “ small-pox of the cow,” there 
pox Mad ai^o, ns Dr Loy first satisfactorily demonstrated, 
cow-pox. j,niali~pox of the horse, which, under the name of 
“ grease,” was resorted to from time to time as a source 
of vaccine iym[>h. Jenner had. indeed, put forward the 
suggestion that ” grea.se ” was a ne('essary antcci'de.nt to cow- 
pox ; but even talcing this term to have been used by him in 
the sense of horse-pox, he was, in all prolmbility, mistaken 
in his assumption. At the same time, iiowever, there can be 
little doubt that these two diseases arc very closely allied, 
if indeed they be not identical. As evidence of a definite 
relationship between human small-pox and cow-pox, it may 
be mentioned that whereas, prior to the introduction of vac- 
cination, epidemics of these disorders frequently arose con- 
currently, the so-called “ natural ” l ow-pox has now m great 
measure disappeared. There is, moreover, no appreciable 
differenee m the minute anatomical appearances characteristic 
ol the eruption following on inoi'ulalion of one or other ol these 
tw'o affections in the human subject. But of far greater im- 
portance in this connexion arc tlie results obtained by numerous 
observers who, in various parts of the world, and almost from 
thi' time of jenner onwards, have set themselves the task of 
attempting, by experimental methods, to solve the problem 
of the true relationship of variola to vaccinia. As the outcome 
of this work it may now be definitely stated that small-pox 
lymph, more especially, as the present writer has shown, if 
obtained from the primary vesicle ot a case of the inoculated 
form of the disease, b> passage through the system of the calf 
can be so altered m character as to become deprived of its 
pow'er ol causing a generalized eruption, while inducing at the 
site of inoculation a vesicle indistinguishable from a topical 
vaecine vesi('le ; and, more important still, that when tran.s- 
ferred again to man, it has by such treatment completely lost 
its former infectious character. Such being the case, it may 
iairly be asserted that cow-pox, or rather that artificially 
inoculated form of the disease which we term vacctma,\i> nothing 
more nor less than variola modified by transmission through 
the bovine animal. An outbreak of small-pox, indeed, mav 
be turned to account for raising, l)y appropriate experimental 
methods, a fresh stock of vaccine lymph. 

There is much evidence to prove that I he results following 
on vaccination are due to a specific contagium, and, moreover, 
that the particular micro-organism concerned is capable 
BmetBHo- existing, during one period of its life-cycle, in a 
resting or spore form, in which condition it is more 
resistant to the germicidal effects of glycerine than is the case 
with nonnijporir^ fnicrobes. Advantage is taken of this faet, 
in the method devised by the pfesent writer, and now employed 
officially in'EfigJind, ^J^lso on the ( ontinent and in America, 
for ensuring the battenojogical purity of vaccine lymph. Up 
to the jft’asent, unfortunately, no satisfiu'tory method has 
been disreoyered by which the micro-organism of vaccinia 
can be unfaitingl/ clfltivated on artificial media while still 
retaining its properties. 

'I'hc piibfioation in'tSof) of th<' final report of the English Rotal 
Commission on Vactiination, in which the various phases of the 
vaccinationjquestion are discussed on the basis of evidence 
obtairted- from witnesses ol all shades of o])inion during 
period extending over no less than six years, consider- 
TsSooi fliinpBfies the task of dealing with this subject The 

1 * HoyatCommrssiop, originally numbering fifteen members.' 

With Lordtferschell as pj'esident. was appointed in May rHHg. the 

' The oriPiial Commissioners were — Lord Herschell, C. Hradlaugh, 
Dr Bristowc, Dr Collins. Sir C. Dalrymple, J. S. Dugdak*. O.C., 
Prof. M-Eoster, Sir E. H. Galsworthy, Sir (ruyer Hunter, Hutdiin- 
son, Sir James Paget, ]. A Pictou, Sir William Savory, S Whitbread, 
!•'. Meadows-WIiite, Q.C. Mr Bradlaugh. Dr Brisiowe and Sir William 
Savory died duriry:; the progress of the inquir3^ Only one of the 
vacancies thus ca list'd was filled uj), Mi ), A. Bright having been 
app(nnle(l<,o!l the death ot Mr I’lndlaiigli 


terms of reference being as follows ; " 'I'o inquire and req^ort as to— (l) 
The effect of vaccination in reducing the prevalence of. and mortality 
from, smalbpox. (2) What means, other than vaccination, can be 
used for diminishing the prevalence of .smalbpox ; and how far 
such means could be it'lied on m place of vaccination, (j) The 
objections made to vaccination on the ground of injurious effects 
alleged to result therefrom ; and the nature and extent of any 
injurious effects which do, in fact, .so result. (4) Whether any, and, 
if so, what means should be adopted for preventing or ksseni’ng the 
ill effects, if any, resulting from vaccination ; and wliether, and, if 
so, by what means, vaccination with animal vaccine should be 
further facilitated as a part ol public vaccination. (5) Wliether any 
alleraliuiis should be made in the arrangem "nts and proceedings 
tor .securing the performance of vaccination, and, in particular, 
in the provisions of the Vaccination Acts with respect to prosecutions 
for non-compliance with the law." 

The evidence given before the Royal ( otumission was published 
at intervals in a .series of Blue-books, but, as stated, it was not 
until August i8()(> that the final report madi* its appearance. As 
regard.s the effect of vaccination in reducing the prevalence of, and 
mortality from, small-pox, the following conclusions were arrived 
at, Dr Collins and Mr Picton alone dissenting : " (i) That it 
diminishes the liability to be attacked by the disease. (2) Th.at it 
modifies the character of the disease and renders it («) less fatal, 
and (/>) of a milder or less severe type, (3) I'hat the proti ction it 
allord.s against attacks of the di.sease is greab'.st during tlu' years 
immediately succeeding the operation of vaccination. It i.s im- 
jiossible to fix with jirecision the length of this period of highest 
jirotection Though not in all cases the same, if a period is lo be 
fixed, it might, wc think, fairlv be said to cover in general a period 
of nine or ten years. (4) That after the lapse of th(‘ pt'riod of 
highest protective potency, the efficacy of vaccination to luotect 
against attack rapidly diminishes, but that it is still considerable 
in the next quinquennium, and pos.sibly never altogether erases. 
(5) That its power to modify the character of the tlisease is also 
greatest in the jienod in which its power to protect from attai'k is 
greatest, but that its power thus to modify the disease does not 
climiaLsh as rapidly as its protective influence against attacks, and 
its efficacy, during the later periods of life, to modify the disease is 
still ver)^ considerable {(>) That re -vaccination restores the pro- 
tection which lapse of time has diminished, but the evidence shows 
that this protection jigam diminishes, and that, to ensure the 
highest degree of protection which vaccination can give, the opera- 
tion .should be at mteVvals repealed. (7) 'fhal llu* beneficial effeets 
of vaccination are most ('xperienced by those in whose case it has 
been most thorough, We think it may fairly be concluded that 
where the vaccine matter is inserted in three or four places, it is 
more effectual than when introduced into one or two jilaces only, 
and that if the vaccination marks are of an ar(‘a of half a sijuare 
inch, they indicate a better state of protection than if Ilu ir aiea be 
at all considerably below this." 

For the evidence, statistical or otherwise, on which these conclusions 
are bused, the Kejiorts of the Royal Commission should be consulted. 
But reference may here be made to two facts of which proof is 
overwhelming, (i) Small-pox, in prc-vaccmatioii days a disease 
of infancy and childhood— like meawsles at the pre.sent day — has 111 
the United Kingdom become a disease mainly of adults 'J'he 
shifting of age-iucidenco can only be accounted for by the custom 
of vaccination in infancy. To this day. when small-jiox attacks 
young uiivaccinated children, it is found to be as virulent as, or 
even more virulent than, small-pox in the unvacemated at higher 
ages. On the other hand, small-pox is practically unknown among 
well-vaccinated cluldren. When, quite exceptionally, sucli children 
have been attacked, the disease has been so trivial in character as 
to be liable to escape recognition altogether. {2) Medical men, 
nur.si’s and other persons exposed to the disease habitually protect 
themselves by efficient re-vaccination, and when this precaution 
has been taken, never contract .small-pox. 

The clinical activity and bacteriological, purity of the lymph 
employed for vaccination ; the skilful performance of the 
operation itself ; the making an adequate number Bftichat 
of insertions of lymph over a sufficient area ; the vaceioM'^ 
observance of precautions needful for ensuring strict 
asepsis, both at the time of vaccination and subsequently 
until the vaccination wounds arc soundly healed— all these 
arc matters to be regarded as essential to “efficient vaccina- 
tion.” Certain principles in respect of them are generally 
recognized, and in the case of public vaccinators, whose work 
comes under government inspection, a series of instructions on 
these several points are prescribed by the Local Government 
Board. First in regard to lymph. That which is now almost 
universally employed in Great Britain is glycerinated calf 
lymph, the ust' of which has entirely superseded, in public 
vaccinations, the arm-to-arm method which fur many years 
previously had been employed as the best means then attainable 
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of ensuring the activity and comparative purity of the lymph. 
Glycerinated lymph, under proper conditions, usually retains 
its potency for many weeks or months ; but nevertheless, in 
certain circumstances at present imperfectly understood, is liable 
to become gradually weakened, and even eventually to become 
altogether inert. Possibly the condition of the calves from which 
the lymph is obtained, especially as regards their general health 
and the suppleness or the reverse of their skins, or exposure 
of the lymph to the action of light or to a high temperature, 
arc of special importance. Consequently, in order to ensure 
the best results from its use, it is not only necessary that great 
care should be exercised in its manufacture, but it is also advis- 
able that the lymph should be employed for vaccination as soon 
as possible after bacteriological examination has demons rated 
its freedom from suppurative and other extraneous micro- 
organisms. As regards the carrying out of the operation itself, 
it is somewhat unfortunate that there exists no official definition 
of what constitutes a “ successful vaccination,” and in conse- 
quence it is open to any practitioner to give a certificate of 
successful vaccination in cases where but one minute vesicle 
may have been produced. It is to be feared that such certificates 
are too frequently given, and it cannot be too strongly urged 
that vaccination of this sort involves incomplete protection. 
The standard laid down by the Local Government Board — 
the production, namely, of a total area of vesiculation of not less 
than half a square inch, divided among four separate vesicles or 
groups of vesicles, not less than half an inch from one another — 
has for the most part proved easily attainable in practice, and 
it is much to be desired that in private as in public work the 
attainment of this standard should be aimed at in every instance. 

The protection afforded by a primary vaccination tends 
gradually to diminish, and eventually to disappear more or 
less completely, with the lapse of time. In consequence, it is 
desirable that the operation should bo repeated at the age of 
from seven to ten years, and thereafter, if it be possible, at 
intervals during later life. 'I'lic final report of the Royal 
Commission thus summarizes the evidence as to the value of 
such additional procedure 

" Where re- vaccinated persons were attacked by. or died from, 
small-pox, the re- vaccination liad for the moat part been performed 
a considerable number of years before the attack. There were very 
few cases where a short period only had elapsed between the re- 
vaccination and the attack of small-pox. This seems to show that 
It IS »f importance, in the ca.se of any persons specially exposed to 
tlie risk of contagion, that they should be rc-vaccinated, and that 
in tlie case even of those who have been twice re vaccinaterl with 
success, if a long interval since the last operation has elapsed, the 
operation should be repeated for a third, and even a fourth time.” 

It not unfrequently happens that in the case of a re-vaccination 
the process runs a somewhat different course from that witnessed 
in a typical primary vaccination. In a successful re-vaccination, 
the site of the operation may be distinctly reddened and some- 
what irritable by the second day, while papules will probably 
make their appearance about the third to the fifth day. The 
papules may or may not develop further into vesicles and 
pustules. Occasionally a re-vaccination appears to fail alto- 
together ; but, as pointed out by the Royal Commission, 
it IS advisable, as in the case of a primary vaccination, to make 
further attempts with lymph of known potenc'y before con- 
cluding that the individual is really insusceptible. 

In a certain small proportion of cases the operation of 
vaccination has been followed, after a longer or shorter inter- 
AHeged val, by various complications, of which by far the 
iajurioua most important are those of an inflammatory nature, 
affaetM. as erysipelas, which are not peculiar to vaccina- 

tion, but which constitute the danger of any local lesion 
of the skin, however caused. During the many decades in 
which vaccination from arm to arm was practised, in many 
millions of children, a few authenticated cases were recorded 
in which there was reason to believe that syphilis could have 
been invaccinated. Such an occurrence could at no time have 
happened if proper care had been taken by the vaccinator; 
and now that the use of calf lymph has become practically 
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universal, the possibility of such occurrence in the future 
may be disregarded, since the calf is not capable of contracting 
this disease. Tubercle in its various forms and leprosy have 
also been included in the list of possible complications of 
vaccination, though without any sufficient proof. The employ- 
ment of calf lymph, treated with glycerine after the manner 
first advocated by S. Monckton Copeman, will obviate any 
such danger, for even if tubercle bacilli or the strepto(^ccus of 
erysipelas were by chance present in the lymph material when 
collected, it lias been found experimentally that they ^re quite 
unable to survive prolonged exposure to the actipn of a 50 % 
solution of glycerine in water. Leprosy is not communicable 
to the calf. In view of the frequency of various skin eruptions 
in infancy, it is to be expected that in a proportion of cases they 
will appear during the weeks following vaccination. Eczema 
and impetigo in particular have, post hoc, been attributed to 
vaccination, but no direct connexion has been proved to exist 
between the operation and the occurrence of these disorders^ 
In section 434 of the final report of the Royal Commission 
on Vaccination the extent to which other inoculable diseases 
are liable to complicate vaccination is thus summed up : — 

” A careful examination of the facts which have been brought 
under our notice has enabled us to arrive at the conclusion that 
although some of the dangers said to attend vaccination are un- 
doubtedly real, and not inconsiderable in gross amount, yet when 
considered in relation to the extent of vaccination work done, they 
are insignificant. There is reason, further, to believe that they are 
diminishing under the better precautions of the present day, and 
with the additions of the future precautions which experience 
suggests, will do so still more tii the future.” (S. M. C.) 

Legislation making vaccination compulsory was first intro- 
duced in Bavaria (1807), Denmark (1810), Sweden (1814), Wiirt- 
temburg, Hesse and other German states (1818), 

Prussia (1835), the United Kingdom (1853), German puiaory 
empire (1874), Rumania (1874), Hungary (1876), 

Servia (1881), Austria (1886). But in many cases 
there had been earlier provisions indirectly making it necessary. 
In the same way, though there is no federal compulsory law in 
Switzerland, most of the cantons enforce it ; and though there 
is no statutory compulsion in France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Belgium, Norway, Russia or Turkey, there are government 
facilities and indirect pressure, apart from the early popularity 
of vaccination which made it the usual practice. In the United 
States there is no federal law, but many of the separate states 
make their own compulsion either directly or indirectly, Massa- 
chusetts starting in 1800, 

The benefit of vaccination proved itself in the eyes of the 
world by its apparent success in stamping out small-pox ; but 
there continued to be people, even ot the highest competence, 
who regarded this as a fallacious argument — post hoc, er^o 
propten^ hoc. The cause of “ anti-vaccination ” has had many 
followers in England, and their persistence has had important 
effects in English legislation. Under the provisions of the 
Vaccination Act 1898, and of the Vaccination Order (1898) of 
the Local Government Board, w^ith some minor changes in 
succeeding acts, numerous changes in connexion with vaccina- 
tion administration and with the performance of the Bagliab 
operation were introduced, in addition to the super- hgUis^ 
session of arm-to-arm vaccination, by the use of 
glycerinated calf lymph. Thus, whereas by the Vaccination 
Acts of 1867 and 1871 the parent or person having the cus- 
tody of any child was required to procure its vaccination 
within three months of birth, this period by the act of 1898 
was extended to six months. Again, parents were relieved of 
any penalty under the compulsory clauses of the Vaccination 
Acts who afforded proof that they had, within four months of 
the birth of a child, satisfied a stipendiary magistrate, or two 
ju.stices in petty sessions, that they conscientiously believed 
that vaccination would be prejudicial to the health of the child. 
Moreover, proceedings were not to be taken more than twice 
against a defaulting parent, namely, once under section 29 of the 
act of 1867, and once under section 31 of the same act, provided 
that the child had reached the age of four years. Finally ^ the 
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pubKc vaccinflLtor was now required to visit the homes of children 
»r the purpose of offering vaccination with glycerinated calf 
lymph, “ or such other lymph us may be issued by the Local 
Government board.’* The operative procedure in public vao 
cinations was formerly based on the necessity of carrying on 
a weekly series of transferences of vaccine lymph from arm to 
arm ; and for the purposes of such arm-to-arm vaccination the 
provision of stations, to which children were brought first for 
the performance of the operation, and again, after a week's 
interval, for inspection of the results, was an essential. The 
occasional hardships to the mothers, and a somewhat remote 
possibility of danger to the children, involved in being taken 
long journeys to a vaccination station in bad weather, or arising 
from the collecting together in one room of a number of children 
and adults, one or more of whom might happen to be suffering 
at the time from some infectious disorder, are a few of the 
reasons which appeared to render a change in this regulation 
desirable ; as a matter of fact, it would appear that nothing but 
good has arisen from the substitution of domiciliary for stational 
vaccination. There have natunilly been some curious dis- 
cussions before the magistrates as to what is “ conscientious ” 
or not, but the working of the so-callcd “ conscience clause” by 
no means justified the somewhat gloomy forebodings expressed, 
both in Parliament and elsewhere, at the time of its incorpora- 
tion in the act of 1898. On the contrary, its operation appeared 
to tend to the more harmonious working of the Vaccination 
Acts, by affording a legal method of relief to such parents and 
guardians as were prepared to affirm that they had a conscien- 
tious belief that the performance of the operation might, in any 
particular instance, be prejudicial to the health of the child. 

Authorities. — Aclaiid, Vaccinia,” Allbutt and Rollcston, 
System of Medicine (1900); Baron, Life of Jenner; Henry Colburn 
(London, TH3K); C^peman, Vaccination: Its Natural History and 
Pathology (Milroy Lectures) (Macmillan, London, 1899); “Modern 
Methods of Vaccination and their Scientific Basis.” Trans. Royal 
Med. and Chit. Society (IQ01-2); M'Vail, “Criticism of the Dis- 
sentient Commissioners’ Report,” Trans. Epidemiological Society 
(1897); Reports of the Royal Commission on Vaccination (1880- 
1896); “The History and Effects of Vaccination." Edinburgh 
Review, No. 388 (1899); Vaccination Law of German Empire 
(Berlin, 1904). 

VACHEROT, iTlENNE (1809-1897), French philosophical 
writer, wa.s bom of peasant parentage at Torcenay, new Langres, 
on the 29th of July 1809. He was educated at the Ecole Nor- 
male, and returned thither as director of studies in 1838, after 
some years spent in provincial schoolmasterships. In 1839 he 
succeeded his ma.8ter Cousin as professor of philosophy at the 
Sorbonne. His Histoire critique de Vecole d'Alexandrie (3 vols, 
1846-51), his first and best-known wotk, drew on him attacks 
from the Clerical party which led to his suspension in 1851. 
Shortly afterwards he refused to swear allegiance to the new 
imperikrgo?re>nment, and was dismissed the service. His work 
Difnocruti^{\^^ led to a political prosecution and imprisonment. 
In 1868 he wac’^fecterf'to the French Academy. On the fall of 
the gmpi«e he took an- active part in politics, was*wa*>tf of a 
district of Baritt during the siege, and in 1871 was in the National 
Asaemhlyf \otmg a Moderate Liberal. In 1873 he drew 
nearer the jCo9servatives, after which he was never again 
successful’ a*lHtJ)arli|imentary candidate, though he maintained 
his principles vigcJrOusly in the press. He died on the 28th of 
July 1897. V4cherot was a man of high character and adhered 
strictly to his prlrifciples, which were generally opposed to those 
of the party in power. His chief philosophical importance con- 
sists in the fact fhat he was a leader in the attempt to revivify 
^ench philosophy by the new thought of Gennany, to which 
nc had. been intr^uejM by Cousin, but of which he never had 
more than a second-hand knowledge. Metaphysics he "held to 
be based on psychology. He maintains the unity and freedom 
of the soul, and tkt absolute obligation of the moral law. In 
reiiAn, wtwh was his main interest, he was much influenced by 
Heg^, and Appears somewhat in the ambiguous position of a 
sceptic VlMlils to brieve. He sees insoluble contradictions in 
evcrytllHPtif conceiving God as real, yet he advocates religious 


belief, though the object of that belief have but an abstract or 
imaginary existence. 

His other works are: La M Haphysique ct la science (1858), Essais 
de philosophie critique (1864), La Religion (1869). La Science ct In 
conscience (1870), Le Nouveau Spiriiualismv (1884), La Democratic 
liber ale (1892). 

See 0116 La prune, titienne Vaoherot {Vans, 1898). 

VACQUERIE, AUGUSTE (1819- 1895), French journalist and 
man of letters, was born at Villequier (.Seine Infcricure) on the 
19th of November 1819. He was from his earliest days an 
admirer of Victor Hugo, with whom he was connected by the 
marriage of his brother Charles with Leopoldine Hugo. His 
earlier romantic productions include a volume of poems, 
VEnfer de V esprit (1840) ; a translation of the Antigone (1844) in 
collaboration with Paul Meurice ; and Tragaldahas (1848), a 
melodrama. He was one of the principal contributors to the 
iLvenement and followed Hugo into his exile in Jersey. In 1869 
he returned to Paris, and with Paul Meurice and others founded 
the anti-imperial Rappel His articles in this paper were more 
than once the occasion of legal proceedings. After 1870 he 
became editor. Other of his works arc Souvent hornme varie 
(1859), a comedy in verse ; Jean Baudry (1863), the most suc- 
cessful of Ills plays ; Aujourd'hui et demain i J^titura 

(1900), poems on philosophical and humanitarian subjects. 
Vacqucric died in Paris on the 19th of February 1895. He 
published a collected edition of his plays in 1879, 

VACUUM-CLEANER, an appliance for removing dust from 
carpets, curtains, &c., by suction, and consisting essentially 
of some form of air-pump drawing air through a nozzle which 
is passed over the material that has to be cleaned. The dust 
is carried away with the air-stream and is separated by filtra- 
tion through screens of muslin or other suitable fabric, sometimes 
with the aid of a series of baffle-plates which cause the heavier 
particles to fall to the bottom of the collecting receptacle by 
gravity. In the last decade of the j 9th century compressed air 
came into use for the purpose of removing dust from railway 
carriages, but it was found difficult to arrange for the collection 
of the dust that was blown out by the jets of air, and in con- 
sequence recourse was had to working by suction. From this 
beginning several types of vacuum cleaner have developed. 

In the first instance the plants were portable, consisting of a pump 
driven by a petrol engine or electric motor, and were periodically 
taken round to houses, offices, &c., when cleaning was required. 
The second stage was represented by the permanent installation 
ot central plants in large buildings, with a system of pipes running 
to all floors, like gas or water pipes, and provided at convenient 
points with valves to which could be attached flexible hose termin- 
ating in the actual cleaning tools. The vacuum thus rendered 
availabh* is in some cases utilized for washing the floors in combina- 
tion with another system of piping connected to a tank containing 
soap and water, which having been sprayed over the floor by com- 
pressed air is removed with the dirt it contains and discharged into 
the sewers ; or in a simpler arrangement the soap and water is 
contained in a portable tank from which it is distributed, to be sucked 
up by means of the vacuum as before. In their third stage vacuum 
cleaners have become ordinary household implements, m substitu- 
tion for, or in addition to the broom and duster, and small machines 
are now made in a variety of forms, dnven by hand, by foot, or 
by an electric motor attached to the lighting circuit. In addition 
to their domestic uses, other applications have been found for them, 
as for instance in removing dust from printers’ type- cases. 

VACUUM TUBE. The phenomena associated with the pas- 
sage of electricity through gases at low pressures have attracted 
the attention of physicists ever since the invention of the fric- 
tional electrical machine first placed at their disposal a means 
of producing a more or less continuous flow of electricity through 
vessels from which the air had been partially exhausted. In 
recent years the importance of the subject in conn^ion with 
the theory of electricity has been fully realized ; indeed, the 
modem theory of electricity is based upon ideas which have 
been obtained from the study of the electric discharge through 
gases. Most of the important principles deduced from these 
investigations are given in the artidc Conduction, Electric 
{Through Gases ) ; here we shall confine ourselves to the consider- 
ation of the more striking features of the luminous phenomena 
observed when electricity passes through a luminous gas. 
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Methods of producing the Discharge. --Txi send tlie current 
through the gas it is necessary to produce between electrodes 
in the gas a largo difference of potential. Unless the electrodes 
are of the very special type known as Wehnelt electrodes, this 
difference of potential is never less than 200 or 300 volts and 
may rise to almost any value, as it depends on the pressure of 
the gas and the size of the tube. In very many cases by far 
the most convenient method of producing this difference of 
potential is by means of an induction coil ; there are some 
cases, however, when the induction coil is not suitable, the dis- 
charge from a coil being intermittent, so that at some times 
there is a large current goii^g through the tube, while at others 
there is none at all, and certain kinds of measurement cannot 
be made under these conditions. Not only is the current inter- 
mittent, but it is apt with the coil to be sometimes in one 
direction and sometimes in the opposite ; there is a tendency 
to send a discharge through the tube not only when the current 
through the primary is started but also when it is stopped. 
'Fhese discharges are in opposite directions, and though that 
produced by stopping the current Is more intense than that 
due to starting it, the latter may be quite appreciable. The 
reversal of the current may be remedied by inserting in series 
with the discharge tube a piece of apparatus known as a 
^‘ rectifier ” which allows a current to pass through it in one 
direction but not in the opposite. A common type of rectifier 
is another tube containing gas at a low pressure and having 
one of its electrodes very large and the other very small ; a 
current passes much more easily through such a tube from the 
small to the large electrode than in the opposite direction. 
Sometimes an air-break inserted in the circuit with a point for 
one electrode and a disk for the other is sufficient to prevent 
the reversal of the current without the aid of any other rectifier. 

There are cases, however, when the inevitable intermittence of 
thf5 discharge produced by an induction coil is a latal objection. 
When this 18 so, the potential difference may be produced by a 
battery of a large number of voltaic cells, of which the most 
convenient type, where more than a few miJli-anip^res of current 
are required, are small storage cells. As each ol these cells only 
produces a potential difference of two volts, a very large number 
of cells are required when potential differences of thousands of 
voibs have to 1 h* produced, and the expense of this method becomes 
prohibitive. When continuous currents at tjiese high potential 
differences are required, electrostatic induction machines are most 
generally used. By means ot Wimshurst machines, with many 
plates, or the more recent Wehrsen machines, considerable currents 
can be produced and maintained at a very constant value. 

The exhaustion of tho tubes can, by the aid of modem mer- 
cury pumps, such as the Topler pump or the very convenient 
automatic Gaede pump, be carried to such a point that the 
pressure of the residual gas is less than a millionth of the at- 
mospheric pressure. For very high exhaustions, however, the 
best and quickest method is that introduced by Sir James 
Dewar. In this method a tube containing small pie es of 
dense charcoal (that made from the shells of coco-nuts does 
very well) is fused on to the tube to be exhausted. 1'he 
preliminary exhaustion is done by means of a water-pump 
which reduces the pressure to tlrnt due to a few millimetres 
of mercury and the charcoal strongly heated at this low pressure 
to drive off any gases it may have absorbed, 'fhe tube is then 
disconnected from the water-pujnp and the charcoal tube 
surrounded by liquid air ; the cold charcoal greedily absorbs 
moslf g£^es and reihoves them from the tube. In this way 
much higher exhaustions can be obtained than is possible .by 
means of mercury pumps ; it has the advantage, too, of getting 
rid of the mercury vapour which is always present when the 
exhaustion is produced by mercury pumps. Charcoal does 
not absorb much helium even when coded to the temperature 
of liquid air, so that the method fails in the case of this gas ; 
the absorption of hydrogen, too, is slower than that of other 
gases. Both helium and hydrogen arc vigorously absorbed 
when the charcoal is cooled to the temperature of liquid 
hydrogen. 

When first the discharge is sent through on exhausted tube, a 
considerable amount of gas (chiefly hydrogen and carbon monoxide) 
IS hberated from the electrodes and the walls of the tube, so that 


to obtain permanent high vacua the exhaustion must be continued 
until the aischarge has been going through the tube for a consider- 
able time. One of the greatest difficulties experienced in getting 
the.se high vacua is that even when all the joints are carefully 
made there may be very small holes m the tube tlirough winch 
the air is continuaHy leaking from outside, and when the hole 
IS very small it is sometimes very difficult to locate the lea%. The 
writer ha.s found that a method due to Goldstein is of tlkfi. greatest 
service for tliis purpose. In this method one of the electrodes 
in the tube and one of the terminals of the induction cod are put to 
earth, and the pressure of the gas in the tube is f educed so that 
a discharge would pass through tb? tube with a small potential 
difference, The point of an insulated wire attached to the other 
terminal of the induction coil is then passed over the outride of the 
tube. When it comes to the hole, a very bright whitf^ spark may 
be seen passing through the glass, and in' this way the leak located. 
The appearance of the discharge when the exhaustion is going on 
is a very good indication as to whether there is any leakage itV the 
tube or not. If the colour of the discharge remains persistently 
red in spite of continued pumping, there is p*.'tty surely a leak in 
the tube, as the red colour is pwobably due to the continued influx 
of air into the tube. Platinum is the only metal Which can be fused 
through the glass with any certainty that the contact between 
the glass and the metal will be close enough to prevent air leaking 
into the tube. Platinum, however, when useci as a cathode at 
low pre6sure.s “sputters,” and the walls of the tube get covered 
with a thin deposit of the metal : to avoid this, the platinum is 
often fastened to a piece of aluminium, which dpes not sputter 
nearly so much. Tantalum is also said to pos.sess this property, 
and it has the advantage of being much less fusible than 
aluminium. This sputtering depends to some extent on the kind 
of gases present in the tube, as m monatomic gases, such as 
mercury vapour, even aluminium sputters badly. 

Electrode ess Tubes.— \s some gases, such a.s chlorine and 
bromine, attack all metals, it is impossible to use metallic 
electrodes when the discharge through these gases has to be 
investigated. In these ca.ses clectrodeless tulles are some- 
times used. These are of two kinds. The more usual one is 
when tin-foil is placed at the ends of the tube on the outside, and 
the terminals of the induction coil connected with these pieces 
of foil ; the glass under the foil virtually acts as an electrade. 
A more interc.sting form of the eleptrodelcss discharge is what 
is known as the “ ring ” discharge. The tube in this case is 
placed inside a wire solenoid which forms a part of a circuit 
connecting the outside coatings of two Leyden jars, the inside 
coatings of these jars being connected with the terminals of 
an induction coil or electrical machine ; the jars are charged 
up by the machine, and are discharged when sparks pass 
between its terminals. As the discharge of the jars is oscillatory 
(sec Electric Waves), electric currents surge through the 
.solenoid surrounding the discharge tube, and these currents 
reverse their direction hundreds of thousands of times per second. 
We may compare the solenoid with the primary coil of an 
induction coil, and the exhausted bulb with the secondary; 
the rapidly alternating currents in the primary induce currents 
in th^ secondary which .show themselves us a luminous ring 
inside the tube. Very bright discharges may be obtained 
in this way, and the method is especially suitable for spectro- 
scopic purposes (sec Phil. Mag. [5], 32, pp. 321, 445). 

Appearance of the Discharge in Vacuum Tubes.— Fig;. 15 b of 
the article Conduction, Electric {Through Gases) represents 
the appearance of the discharge when the pressure in the tube 
is comparable with that due to a millimetre uf mercury and 
for a particular intensity of current. With variations in the 
pressure or the current some of these features may disappear 
or be modified. Beginnii^ at the negative electrode k, we meet 
with the following phenomena : A velvety glow runs, often in 
irregular patches, over the surface of the cathode ; this glow 
is often called the first negative layer. The spectrum of this 
layer is a bright line spectrum, and Stark has shown that it 
shows the Doppler effect due to the rapid motion of the luminous 
particles towards the cathode. Next to this there is a com- 
paratively dark region known as the “ Crookes’ dark space, ^ 
or the .second negative layer. The luminous boundary of this 
dark space is approximately such as would be got by tracing 
the locus of the extremities of normals of constant length 
drawn from the negative electrode ; thus if the electrode is 
disk, the luminous boundary of the dark sphere is nearly plain 
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pubKc vaccinflLtor was now required to visit the homes of children 
»r the purpose of offering vaccination with glycerinated calf 
lymph, “ or such other lymph us may be issued by the Local 
Government board.’* The operative procedure in public vao 
cinations was formerly based on the necessity of carrying on 
a weekly series of transferences of vaccine lymph from arm to 
arm ; and for the purposes of such arm-to-arm vaccination the 
provision of stations, to which children were brought first for 
the performance of the operation, and again, after a week's 
interval, for inspection of the results, was an essential. The 
occasional hardships to the mothers, and a somewhat remote 
possibility of danger to the children, involved in being taken 
long journeys to a vaccination station in bad weather, or arising 
from the collecting together in one room of a number of children 
and adults, one or more of whom might happen to be suffering 
at the time from some infectious disorder, are a few of the 
reasons which appeared to render a change in this regulation 
desirable ; as a matter of fact, it would appear that nothing but 
good has arisen from the substitution of domiciliary for stational 
vaccination. There have natunilly been some curious dis- 
cussions before the magistrates as to what is “ conscientious ” 
or not, but the working of the so-callcd “ conscience clause” by 
no means justified the somewhat gloomy forebodings expressed, 
both in Parliament and elsewhere, at the time of its incorpora- 
tion in the act of 1898. On the contrary, its operation appeared 
to tend to the more harmonious working of the Vaccination 
Acts, by affording a legal method of relief to such parents and 
guardians as were prepared to affirm that they had a conscien- 
tious belief that the performance of the operation might, in any 
particular instance, be prejudicial to the health of the child. 

Authorities. — Aclaiid, Vaccinia,” Allbutt and Rollcston, 
System of Medicine (1900); Baron, Life of Jenner; Henry Colburn 
(London, TH3K); C^peman, Vaccination: Its Natural History and 
Pathology (Milroy Lectures) (Macmillan, London, 1899); “Modern 
Methods of Vaccination and their Scientific Basis.” Trans. Royal 
Med. and Chit. Society (IQ01-2); M'Vail, “Criticism of the Dis- 
sentient Commissioners’ Report,” Trans. Epidemiological Society 
(1897); Reports of the Royal Commission on Vaccination (1880- 
1896); “The History and Effects of Vaccination." Edinburgh 
Review, No. 388 (1899); Vaccination Law of German Empire 
(Berlin, 1904). 

VACHEROT, iTlENNE (1809-1897), French philosophical 
writer, wa.s bom of peasant parentage at Torcenay, new Langres, 
on the 29th of July 1809. He was educated at the Ecole Nor- 
male, and returned thither as director of studies in 1838, after 
some years spent in provincial schoolmasterships. In 1839 he 
succeeded his ma.8ter Cousin as professor of philosophy at the 
Sorbonne. His Histoire critique de Vecole d'Alexandrie (3 vols, 
1846-51), his first and best-known wotk, drew on him attacks 
from the Clerical party which led to his suspension in 1851. 
Shortly afterwards he refused to swear allegiance to the new 
imperikrgo?re>nment, and was dismissed the service. His work 
Difnocruti^{\^^ led to a political prosecution and imprisonment. 
In 1868 he wac’^fecterf'to the French Academy. On the fall of 
the gmpi«e he took an- active part in politics, was*wa*>tf of a 
district of Baritt during the siege, and in 1871 was in the National 
Asaemhlyf \otmg a Moderate Liberal. In 1873 he drew 
nearer the jCo9servatives, after which he was never again 
successful’ a*lHtJ)arli|imentary candidate, though he maintained 
his principles vigcJrOusly in the press. He died on the 28th of 
July 1897. V4cherot was a man of high character and adhered 
strictly to his prlrifciples, which were generally opposed to those 
of the party in power. His chief philosophical importance con- 
sists in the fact fhat he was a leader in the attempt to revivify 
^ench philosophy by the new thought of Gennany, to which 
nc had. been intr^uejM by Cousin, but of which he never had 
more than a second-hand knowledge. Metaphysics he "held to 
be based on psychology. He maintains the unity and freedom 
of the soul, and tkt absolute obligation of the moral law. In 
reiiAn, wtwh was his main interest, he was much influenced by 
Heg^, and Appears somewhat in the ambiguous position of a 
sceptic VlMlils to brieve. He sees insoluble contradictions in 
evcrytllHPtif conceiving God as real, yet he advocates religious 


belief, though the object of that belief have but an abstract or 
imaginary existence. 

His other works are: La M Haphysique ct la science (1858), Essais 
de philosophie critique (1864), La Religion (1869). La Science ct In 
conscience (1870), Le Nouveau Spiriiualismv (1884), La Democratic 
liber ale (1892). 

See 0116 La prune, titienne Vaoherot {Vans, 1898). 

VACQUERIE, AUGUSTE (1819- 1895), French journalist and 
man of letters, was born at Villequier (.Seine Infcricure) on the 
19th of November 1819. He was from his earliest days an 
admirer of Victor Hugo, with whom he was connected by the 
marriage of his brother Charles with Leopoldine Hugo. His 
earlier romantic productions include a volume of poems, 
VEnfer de V esprit (1840) ; a translation of the Antigone (1844) in 
collaboration with Paul Meurice ; and Tragaldahas (1848), a 
melodrama. He was one of the principal contributors to the 
iLvenement and followed Hugo into his exile in Jersey. In 1869 
he returned to Paris, and with Paul Meurice and others founded 
the anti-imperial Rappel His articles in this paper were more 
than once the occasion of legal proceedings. After 1870 he 
became editor. Other of his works arc Souvent hornme varie 
(1859), a comedy in verse ; Jean Baudry (1863), the most suc- 
cessful of Ills plays ; Aujourd'hui et demain i J^titura 

(1900), poems on philosophical and humanitarian subjects. 
Vacqucric died in Paris on the 19th of February 1895. He 
published a collected edition of his plays in 1879, 

VACUUM-CLEANER, an appliance for removing dust from 
carpets, curtains, &c., by suction, and consisting essentially 
of some form of air-pump drawing air through a nozzle which 
is passed over the material that has to be cleaned. The dust 
is carried away with the air-stream and is separated by filtra- 
tion through screens of muslin or other suitable fabric, sometimes 
with the aid of a series of baffle-plates which cause the heavier 
particles to fall to the bottom of the collecting receptacle by 
gravity. In the last decade of the j 9th century compressed air 
came into use for the purpose of removing dust from railway 
carriages, but it was found difficult to arrange for the collection 
of the dust that was blown out by the jets of air, and in con- 
sequence recourse was had to working by suction. From this 
beginning several types of vacuum cleaner have developed. 

In the first instance the plants were portable, consisting of a pump 
driven by a petrol engine or electric motor, and were periodically 
taken round to houses, offices, &c., when cleaning was required. 
The second stage was represented by the permanent installation 
ot central plants in large buildings, with a system of pipes running 
to all floors, like gas or water pipes, and provided at convenient 
points with valves to which could be attached flexible hose termin- 
ating in the actual cleaning tools. The vacuum thus rendered 
availabh* is in some cases utilized for washing the floors in combina- 
tion with another system of piping connected to a tank containing 
soap and water, which having been sprayed over the floor by com- 
pressed air is removed with the dirt it contains and discharged into 
the sewers ; or in a simpler arrangement the soap and water is 
contained in a portable tank from which it is distributed, to be sucked 
up by means of the vacuum as before. In their third stage vacuum 
cleaners have become ordinary household implements, m substitu- 
tion for, or in addition to the broom and duster, and small machines 
are now made in a variety of forms, dnven by hand, by foot, or 
by an electric motor attached to the lighting circuit. In addition 
to their domestic uses, other applications have been found for them, 
as for instance in removing dust from printers’ type- cases. 

VACUUM TUBE. The phenomena associated with the pas- 
sage of electricity through gases at low pressures have attracted 
the attention of physicists ever since the invention of the fric- 
tional electrical machine first placed at their disposal a means 
of producing a more or less continuous flow of electricity through 
vessels from which the air had been partially exhausted. In 
recent years the importance of the subject in conn^ion with 
the theory of electricity has been fully realized ; indeed, the 
modem theory of electricity is based upon ideas which have 
been obtained from the study of the electric discharge through 
gases. Most of the important principles deduced from these 
investigations are given in the artidc Conduction, Electric 
{Through Gases ) ; here we shall confine ourselves to the consider- 
ation of the more striking features of the luminous phenomena 
observed when electricity passes through a luminous gas. 
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a series of bright and dark patches known as striations. Some 
examples of these are given in fig. 17 of Conduction, Electric 
{Through Gases). The distance between the striations varies with 
the pressure of the gas and the diameter of the tube, the bright parts 
being more widely separated when the pressure is low and the dia- 
meter of the tube large, than when the pressure is high and the 
tube small. The striations are especially brilliant and steady when 
a Wehnelt cathode covered with hot lime is used and the discharge 
produced by a number of storage cells ; by this means large currents 
can be sent through the tube, resulting in very brilliant striations. 
When the current is increased the positive column shortens, retreat- 
ing backwards towards the anode, and may, by using very low 
currents, be reduced to a glow over the surface of the anode. 
The electric force in the positive column has been measured by 
many observers. It is small compared with the forces which exist 
in the dark space ; when the luminosity in the positive column is 
uniform, the force there is uniform ; when the positive column is 
fitriated there arc periodic variations in the electric force, the force 
being greater in the bright parts of the striation than in the dark. 

Anode Drop of PotentiaL — Skinner (y\/ied. Ann, 68, p. 752 ; 
Phil. Mag. [6], 8, p. 387) has shown that there is a sudden 
change in potential between the anode itself and a point in the 
gas close to the anode. This change amounts to about 20 volts 
in air ; it is thus much smaller than the cathode fall of potential, 
and it is also much more abrupt. There does not seem to be 
any region at the anode comparable in dimensions with the 
Crookes’ dark space in which the drop of potential occurs. 

The highly differentiated structure we have described is 
not the only way in which the current can pass through the 
tube. If a large Leyden jar is suddenly discharged through 
the tube the discharge passes as a uniform, continuous column 
stretching without interruption from anode to cathode ; Gold- 
stein has shown {Verb, deulsch, phys. Ges. 9, p. 321) that 
the spectrum of this discharge shows very interesting char- 
acteristics. (j. j. T.) 

VACZ (Gcr. Waitzen), a town of Hungary, in the county of 
Pcst-Pilis-Solt-Kis-Kun, 20 m. N. of Budapest by rail. Pop. 
(1900) 16,563. It is situated on the left bank of the Danube, 
at the point where this river takes its southern course, and at 
the foot of the Nagyszdl (Gcr. W aitzenberg), on the outskirts 
of the Carpathians. It is the scat of a Roman Catholic bishopric, 
founded in the nth century, and contains a beautiful cathedral, 
built in 1761-1777, after the model of St Peter’s at Rome. 
Amongst other buildings arc the episcopal palace, with a museum 
of Roman and medieval antiquities, several convents, and the 
principal deaf and dumb institute in the country. There are 
large vineyards in the neighbouring hilly district, and the ex- 
portation of grapes is extensively carried on. Vdez was the scene 
of two victories gained by the Austrians against the 'J'urks, one 
in 1597 and the other in 1684. 

VADE-MECUM, a I^tin phrase meaning literally “ come 
with me ” {vade, imperative of vadere, to go or come ; cum, with ; 
me, abl. of ego, I), and used in French, Spanish and English 
for something that a person is in the habit of constantly taking 
about with him, especially a book of the nature of a handy guide 
or work of reference. 

VAGRANCY (formed from “ vagrant,” wandering, unsettled ; 
this word appears in Anglo-Fr. as wakerant and O.Fr. as wancrant, 
and is probably of Teut. origin, cf. M.L.G. welkern, to walk about ; 
it is allied to Eng. “ walk,” and is not to be directly referred to 
I-at. vagari), the state of wandering without any settled home ; 
in a wider sense the term is applied in England and the United 
States to a great number of offences against the good order of 
society. An English statute of 1547 contains the first mention 
of the word “ vagrant,” using it synonymously with “ vaga- 
bond ” or “ loiterer.” Ancient statutes quoted by Blackstone 
define vagrants to be such as wake on the night and sleep on 
the day and haunt customable taverns and alehouses and routs 
about ; and no man wot from whence they come ne whither 
they go.” The word vagrant now usually includes idle and 
disorderly persons, rogues, vagabonds, tramps, unlicensed 
pedlars, beggars, &c. 

The social problem of vagrancy is one that in 1910 had not 
yet been satisfactorily dealt with, so far as the United Kingdom 
is concf^rned. Indeed, the legislation of the early 19th century 
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remained still in force in England and Wales. In early times, 
legislation affecting the deserving poor and vagrants was blended. 
It was only very gradually that the former were allowed to run 
a freer course, but provisions as to vagrancy and mendicity, 
including stringent laws in relation to constructive “ sturdy 
beggars,” “ rogues ” and “ vagabonds,” formed, until well on 
in the jqth century, a prominent feature of Poor Law legislation. 
In 1713 an act was passed for reducing the laws relating to 
rogues, vagabonds, sturdy beggars and vagrants into one act, 
and for more effectually punishing them and sending them to 
their homes, the manner of conveying them including whipping 
in every county through which they passed. This act was 
in turn repealed in 1 740 ; the substituted consolidation act 
(13 Geo. 11 . c. 24), embracing a variety of provisions, made a dis- 
tinction between idle and disorderly persons, rogues and vaga- 
bonds and incorrigible rogues. Four years later was passed 
another statute which continued the rough classification already 
mentioned. The laws relating to idle and disorderly persons, 
rogues and vagabonds, incorrigible rogues and other vagrants 
in England were again consolidated and amended in 1822, but 
the act was superseded two years later by the Vagrancy Act 
(5 Geo. IV. c. 83), which in 1910 was the operative statute. 

The offences dealt with under the act of 1824 may be classified as 
follows; (i) offences committed by persons of a disreputable 
mode of life, such as befiginR, trading as a pedlar without a licence, 
telling fortunes, or sleeping in outhouses, unoccupied buildings, 
A;c., without visible means of subsistence ; (2) offences against 
the poor law, such as leaving a wife and family chargeable to the 
poor rate, returning to and oecoming chargeable to a parish after 
being removed therefrom by an order of the justices, refusing or 
neglecting to perform the task of work in a workhouse, or damaging 
clothes or other property belonging to the guardians ; (3) offences 
committed by professional criminals, such as being found in pos- 
session of house-breaking implements or a gun or other offensive 
weapon with a felonious intent, or being found on any enclosed 
premises for an unlawful purpose, or frequenting public places for 
the purpose of felony. 

Offences specially characteristic of vagrancy arc begging, sleeping 
out, and certain offences in casual wards, sucfi as refusal to perform 
a task of work and destroying clothes. Persons committing these 
last-mentioned offences are classed as " idle and disorderly persons " 
and are liable on summary conviction to imprisonment with hard 
labour for fourteen days or on conviction by a petty sessional court 
to a fine of or a month's imprisonment with or without hard 
labour. A second conviction makes a person a ” rogue and vaga- 
bond " liable on summary conviction to imprisonment for fourteen 
days or on conviction by a petty sessional court to a fine of 1^25 
or imprisonment lor three months with or without hard labour. 
Any person sleeping Out without visible means of sulisistence is 
a rogue and vagabond, or on .•'Ccond conviction an incorrigible 
rogue, while an ordinary beggar is an idle and disorderly person. 
Under the poor law as reformed in 1834 the primary duty of boards 
of guardians was to relieve destitute persons within their district, 
but legislation and administration gradually widened that duty, 
so that eventually they came to administer relief to vagrants also, 
or casual paupers, as they are officially termed. 

Witfftin the limits nrescnVied by the local government board the 
treatment in Englisn casual wards varies in a striking degree. 
Before admission to a casual ward a vagrant requires 
an order, obtained either from a relieving officer or his " 

assistant. In cases of sudden or urgent necessity, however, 
the master of the workhouse has power to admit without an order. 
Generally speaking, vagrants are not admitted to the casual wards 
before 4 p.m. in winter or 6 p.m. in summer. On admission, they 
are supposed to be searched, but this is not usually done with much 
thoroughness ; broken food found on them i.s sometimes allowed 
to be eaten in the ward ; money, pipe, tobacco, &c., are restored 
tothemon discharge. As soon ns practicable after admission vagrants 
arc required to be cleansed in a bath with water of suitable tempera- 
ture. Their clothes are taken away and disinfected and a night- 
shirt provided. Sleeping accommodation is provided eitlier on the 
cellular system or in associated wards, the proportion of work- 
houses providing the former being 2 to t. Vagrants are, as a general 
rule, suppo.sed to be detained two nights and are required to perform 
a task of work. This consists of stone-breaking, wood-sawing, 
wood-chopping, pumping, digging or oakum picking, and should 
represent nine hours’ work. 

The supervising authority has endeavoured, in prescribing the 
work to which vagrants are put, to make it as deterrent as possible, 
but in practice the work presents little difficulty to the habitual 
vagrant, and very few workhouses enforce the two nights’ detention 
rule. The fare provided for vagrants is a welcome relief, too, from 
their usual scanty fare, and in many of the modern workhouses the 
wards are almost luxurious in their style and equipment. 
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pubKc vaccinflLtor was now required to visit the homes of children 
»r the purpose of offering vaccination with glycerinated calf 
lymph, “ or such other lymph us may be issued by the Local 
Government board.’* The operative procedure in public vao 
cinations was formerly based on the necessity of carrying on 
a weekly series of transferences of vaccine lymph from arm to 
arm ; and for the purposes of such arm-to-arm vaccination the 
provision of stations, to which children were brought first for 
the performance of the operation, and again, after a week's 
interval, for inspection of the results, was an essential. The 
occasional hardships to the mothers, and a somewhat remote 
possibility of danger to the children, involved in being taken 
long journeys to a vaccination station in bad weather, or arising 
from the collecting together in one room of a number of children 
and adults, one or more of whom might happen to be suffering 
at the time from some infectious disorder, are a few of the 
reasons which appeared to render a change in this regulation 
desirable ; as a matter of fact, it would appear that nothing but 
good has arisen from the substitution of domiciliary for stational 
vaccination. There have natunilly been some curious dis- 
cussions before the magistrates as to what is “ conscientious ” 
or not, but the working of the so-callcd “ conscience clause” by 
no means justified the somewhat gloomy forebodings expressed, 
both in Parliament and elsewhere, at the time of its incorpora- 
tion in the act of 1898. On the contrary, its operation appeared 
to tend to the more harmonious working of the Vaccination 
Acts, by affording a legal method of relief to such parents and 
guardians as were prepared to affirm that they had a conscien- 
tious belief that the performance of the operation might, in any 
particular instance, be prejudicial to the health of the child. 

Authorities. — Aclaiid, Vaccinia,” Allbutt and Rollcston, 
System of Medicine (1900); Baron, Life of Jenner; Henry Colburn 
(London, TH3K); C^peman, Vaccination: Its Natural History and 
Pathology (Milroy Lectures) (Macmillan, London, 1899); “Modern 
Methods of Vaccination and their Scientific Basis.” Trans. Royal 
Med. and Chit. Society (IQ01-2); M'Vail, “Criticism of the Dis- 
sentient Commissioners’ Report,” Trans. Epidemiological Society 
(1897); Reports of the Royal Commission on Vaccination (1880- 
1896); “The History and Effects of Vaccination." Edinburgh 
Review, No. 388 (1899); Vaccination Law of German Empire 
(Berlin, 1904). 

VACHEROT, iTlENNE (1809-1897), French philosophical 
writer, wa.s bom of peasant parentage at Torcenay, new Langres, 
on the 29th of July 1809. He was educated at the Ecole Nor- 
male, and returned thither as director of studies in 1838, after 
some years spent in provincial schoolmasterships. In 1839 he 
succeeded his ma.8ter Cousin as professor of philosophy at the 
Sorbonne. His Histoire critique de Vecole d'Alexandrie (3 vols, 
1846-51), his first and best-known wotk, drew on him attacks 
from the Clerical party which led to his suspension in 1851. 
Shortly afterwards he refused to swear allegiance to the new 
imperikrgo?re>nment, and was dismissed the service. His work 
Difnocruti^{\^^ led to a political prosecution and imprisonment. 
In 1868 he wac’^fecterf'to the French Academy. On the fall of 
the gmpi«e he took an- active part in politics, was*wa*>tf of a 
district of Baritt during the siege, and in 1871 was in the National 
Asaemhlyf \otmg a Moderate Liberal. In 1873 he drew 
nearer the jCo9servatives, after which he was never again 
successful’ a*lHtJ)arli|imentary candidate, though he maintained 
his principles vigcJrOusly in the press. He died on the 28th of 
July 1897. V4cherot was a man of high character and adhered 
strictly to his prlrifciples, which were generally opposed to those 
of the party in power. His chief philosophical importance con- 
sists in the fact fhat he was a leader in the attempt to revivify 
^ench philosophy by the new thought of Gennany, to which 
nc had. been intr^uejM by Cousin, but of which he never had 
more than a second-hand knowledge. Metaphysics he "held to 
be based on psychology. He maintains the unity and freedom 
of the soul, and tkt absolute obligation of the moral law. In 
reiiAn, wtwh was his main interest, he was much influenced by 
Heg^, and Appears somewhat in the ambiguous position of a 
sceptic VlMlils to brieve. He sees insoluble contradictions in 
evcrytllHPtif conceiving God as real, yet he advocates religious 


belief, though the object of that belief have but an abstract or 
imaginary existence. 

His other works are: La M Haphysique ct la science (1858), Essais 
de philosophie critique (1864), La Religion (1869). La Science ct In 
conscience (1870), Le Nouveau Spiriiualismv (1884), La Democratic 
liber ale (1892). 

See 0116 La prune, titienne Vaoherot {Vans, 1898). 

VACQUERIE, AUGUSTE (1819- 1895), French journalist and 
man of letters, was born at Villequier (.Seine Infcricure) on the 
19th of November 1819. He was from his earliest days an 
admirer of Victor Hugo, with whom he was connected by the 
marriage of his brother Charles with Leopoldine Hugo. His 
earlier romantic productions include a volume of poems, 
VEnfer de V esprit (1840) ; a translation of the Antigone (1844) in 
collaboration with Paul Meurice ; and Tragaldahas (1848), a 
melodrama. He was one of the principal contributors to the 
iLvenement and followed Hugo into his exile in Jersey. In 1869 
he returned to Paris, and with Paul Meurice and others founded 
the anti-imperial Rappel His articles in this paper were more 
than once the occasion of legal proceedings. After 1870 he 
became editor. Other of his works arc Souvent hornme varie 
(1859), a comedy in verse ; Jean Baudry (1863), the most suc- 
cessful of Ills plays ; Aujourd'hui et demain i J^titura 

(1900), poems on philosophical and humanitarian subjects. 
Vacqucric died in Paris on the 19th of February 1895. He 
published a collected edition of his plays in 1879, 

VACUUM-CLEANER, an appliance for removing dust from 
carpets, curtains, &c., by suction, and consisting essentially 
of some form of air-pump drawing air through a nozzle which 
is passed over the material that has to be cleaned. The dust 
is carried away with the air-stream and is separated by filtra- 
tion through screens of muslin or other suitable fabric, sometimes 
with the aid of a series of baffle-plates which cause the heavier 
particles to fall to the bottom of the collecting receptacle by 
gravity. In the last decade of the j 9th century compressed air 
came into use for the purpose of removing dust from railway 
carriages, but it was found difficult to arrange for the collection 
of the dust that was blown out by the jets of air, and in con- 
sequence recourse was had to working by suction. From this 
beginning several types of vacuum cleaner have developed. 

In the first instance the plants were portable, consisting of a pump 
driven by a petrol engine or electric motor, and were periodically 
taken round to houses, offices, &c., when cleaning was required. 
The second stage was represented by the permanent installation 
ot central plants in large buildings, with a system of pipes running 
to all floors, like gas or water pipes, and provided at convenient 
points with valves to which could be attached flexible hose termin- 
ating in the actual cleaning tools. The vacuum thus rendered 
availabh* is in some cases utilized for washing the floors in combina- 
tion with another system of piping connected to a tank containing 
soap and water, which having been sprayed over the floor by com- 
pressed air is removed with the dirt it contains and discharged into 
the sewers ; or in a simpler arrangement the soap and water is 
contained in a portable tank from which it is distributed, to be sucked 
up by means of the vacuum as before. In their third stage vacuum 
cleaners have become ordinary household implements, m substitu- 
tion for, or in addition to the broom and duster, and small machines 
are now made in a variety of forms, dnven by hand, by foot, or 
by an electric motor attached to the lighting circuit. In addition 
to their domestic uses, other applications have been found for them, 
as for instance in removing dust from printers’ type- cases. 

VACUUM TUBE. The phenomena associated with the pas- 
sage of electricity through gases at low pressures have attracted 
the attention of physicists ever since the invention of the fric- 
tional electrical machine first placed at their disposal a means 
of producing a more or less continuous flow of electricity through 
vessels from which the air had been partially exhausted. In 
recent years the importance of the subject in conn^ion with 
the theory of electricity has been fully realized ; indeed, the 
modem theory of electricity is based upon ideas which have 
been obtained from the study of the electric discharge through 
gases. Most of the important principles deduced from these 
investigations are given in the artidc Conduction, Electric 
{Through Gases ) ; here we shall confine ourselves to the consider- 
ation of the more striking features of the luminous phenomena 
observed when electricity passes through a luminous gas. 
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the Romans^ as is shown by an abundance of objects unearthed 
by excavation^ amongst which may be mentioned a fine statue 
of an athlete (the Diadumenos) in the British Museum. The 
bishopric established in the 3rd century was suppressed in 1791. 
Its liolders, towards the end of the 12th century, were despoiled 
of the temporal power in the town by the counts of Toulouse. 
Subsequently Vaison came, together with the rest of Comtat- 
Venaissm, under the power of the popes. 

VALAIS (Ger. Wallis^ Ital. Vallese), one of the cantons of 
southern Switzerland. Its name has been explained as meaning 
the “ Walsch {i,e. non-Teutonic) land. But it is pretty 
certainly derived from vallis or vallensis pagus^ for the 
region is simply the old Vallis Poenina^ or upper valley 
of the Rhone from its source in the Rhone glacier to the gorge 
of St Maurice, together with the left bank of the Rhone irom 
that gorge to the Lake of Geneva. The spelling “Vallais” 
prevailed till the end of the 18th century, and was officially 
superseded early in the 19th century by “ Valais,” a form that 
is very rarely found previously. 

The total area of the canton is 201 6- 6 sq. m. (exceeded only 
by that of the Grisons and of Bern), of which, however, only 
1107 is reckoned as “ productive” (forests covering 297-4 sq. ni. 
and vineyards 10 7 sq. m.), while of the rest no fewer than 
375 .sq. m. (the most considerable stretch in Switzerland) is 
occupied by glaciers, and 41 J sq. m. by the cantonal share of 
the Lake of Geneva. It is therefore naturally one of the poorest 
cantons in the confederation. It would be still poorer were it 
not lor its excellent wines, and for the fact that in summer- 
time it is visited by many thousands of travellers, for whom 
inns have been built in nearly every glen and on many high 
pastures (Zermatt, Saas, Riffel Alp, Kvolena, Arolla, Zinal, 
Champery, in tlie Val de Bagnes, in the Ldtschen valley, the 
Bel Alp, the Rieder Alp, the Eggishorn, Binn, and near the 
Rhone glacier). It consists of a deep and long trench, which 
becomes a mere gorge between Niederwald and Brieg, the 
general direction being south-west, till at Martigny the valley 
makes a sharp bend to the north-west. Th(‘ loftiest point in the 
canton is the culminating summit or Dufourspitze (15,317 ft.) 
ot Monte Rosa, which ri.ses on a short spur projecting from the 
watershed, but the highest mountain which is wholly situated 
in the canton ] the Dorn (14,942 ft.), the culminating point of 
the Mischabel range. 

A railway lino runs throu^jh the canton from Le Bouvcrct, on 
the Lake ot Geneva, to (7.^ m.) Brieg, at tin* N. mouth of the inag- 
nilicont Simplon tunnel (i2| m., opened in lyoO), the luu' from 
St Maurice (about 74 m. from Bouveret) onwarcis forming tiie 
through line from Lausanne towards Milan. There are also 
mountauii railways from Visp up to Zermatt (thence a branch up 
to the Gornergrat), and from Vernayaz (near Martigny) past Salvan 
towards Chamonix, while the new tunnel, begun in 1906, beneath 
the LOtsclien Pass or Lotschberg, connects Kandersteg, in the 
BiTnese Oberland, with Bneg, and thus opens up a new direct 
route from London and Pans to Italy. A.s the canton is shut in 
almost throughout its entire length by high mountam ranges it 
Is as a rule only accessible by foot patlis or mule paths acro.ss this 
lofty Alpine barrier. But there are excellent carnage roads over 
the Great St Bernard Pass (81 ii ft.), as well as over the Simplon 
Pass (6592 ft.), both leading to Italy, At the very head of the 
Rhone! valley two other finely engineered carnage roads give 
access to Uri over the Furka Pass (7992 ft.) and to the canton of 
Bern over the Grirnsel Pass (71 (k) ft.). Being thus shut in it was 
almost impossible for the canton to extend its boundaries, save 
m 1536, when it won the left bank of the Rhone below the gorge 
of St Maurice. But at early thongrh unknown dates it acquired 
and still holds the upper bit of the southern slope of the Simplon 
Pass, as well as the Alpine pastures on the northern slope of the 
Gemmi. The mmernl waters of Leukerbad, and, to a lesser degree, 
those of Saxon, attract some summer visitors, tlie vast majority 
of whom, however, prefer the glorious scemery of the various high 
Alpine glens. 

The canton formsThe diocese of Sion (founded in the 4th century)^ 
and has St Thcodule (or Theodore) as its patron saint. Till 1513 
the diocese was in the ecclesiastical province of Mofitiers in the 
Tarentaise (Savoy), but since then has been immediately dependent 
on the pope. Within its linuts are the three famous religious 
houses (all now held by Austin Canons) of St Maurice (6th century), 
of the Great St Bernard, and of the Simplon. Since 1840 the 
abbot of St Maurice haii borne the title of bishop of Bethlehem 
“in partibus iniidelium.'’ Kocksiastical afiairs are managed 


without any control or interference on tlie part of to, state, thew^E 
the cantonal legislature presents to the pope as bishop one of four 
candidates presented by the chapter of Sion, 

In 1900 the population was 114438, of whom 74^5^2 were 
French-speaking, 34,339 German-speaking, and 546,9 Italian- 
speaking, while 112,584 were Romanists, 1610 Protestants, and 
25 Jews. The linguistic frontier has varied in the course, of 
ages. Nowadays from Sierre (10 m. above Sion) upwards a 
dialect of German is generally spoken (though it is said that the 
opening of the Simplon through route has given a considerable 
impetus to the extension ot French among the railway officials), 
while below Sierre a French dialect^ (really a Savoyard wtois) 
is the prevailing tongue. To a considerable degree the history 
of the Valais is a struggle between the German clement (pre- 
dominant politically till 179!^) and the French element. Good 
wines are produced in the district, especially Muscat and Vin 
du Glacier. Otherwise the inhabitants of the main valley (at 
least from Brieg onwards) are engaged in agriculture, though 
suffering much from the inundations of the Rhone, ^ against 
which great embankments have been constructed, while many 
swampy tracts ha\'e been drained, and so the plague of malarial 
fever abated to a certain extent. 

In the higher valleys the inhabitanls are employed in pastor^ 
occupations. The number of " alps ” or mountain pastures is 
547 (319 in the Lower Valais and 22R m the Upper Valais, the 
line of division being drawn a little above Sierre), capable of sup- 
porting 50.735 cows (33.192 and 17-5.43 respectively) and of aa 
estimated capital value of 10,873,900 Ir. (7,s?fJ9.5<^ 2,904,400 

respectively), so that, as might be expected for other re^ona, the 
lower portion of the valley where the climate is k«s rigorous is 
richer and more prosperous than the upper portion where other 
conditions prevail. 1 he capital is Sion (^.v.). Next in point ot 
population came (in 1900) Naters (39^3), on account of the numbers 
of Italian worknn*ii engaged in piercing tlic Simplon tunnel. The 
neighlxninng town of Brieg had then 2182 iiiliabitants, and the 
wide commune of Monthey . 3 . 39 -* 

The canton is divided’ into 13 administrative districts, whick 
comprise 166 communes. The cantonal constitution was little 
advcinc<‘d till 1907 when it was entirely remodelled. The legis- 
lature (Grand Conseil or Gross Path) is composed of members 
(‘h'cted in tlie proportion of one for every 1000 (or fraction ovtMr 
500) citizens, and holds office for four years. The executive 
(ConseH d'Ptat or Staatsrath) is composed of five members, named 
by the Grand Conseil, and holds office lot lour years. 1 li^ obligatory 
referendum ” prevails, while 4000 citizens (Ooc^ in the case of a 
revision of the cantonal constitution) have the right 'of “ initiative '* 
as to legislative projects. The two members of the Federal StMe- 
rath are named by the Grand Conscil, but the six members of the 
F<*deral Nationalrath are elected by a pojmlar vote. The I 9 p 7 
cantonal constitution has a curious provision (art. 84) that while 
members of (lie cantonal legislature are ordinarily elected by all 
the voters of a Bezirk or district, yet if one or several communes 
(numbering over 500 inhabitants) demand it, this commune or 
these conimuneB lorni a kreis or ccrcle and elect a member or 
members. 

The^Vallis Poenina was won by the Romans after a great 
fight at Octodurus (Martigny) in 57 b.c., and was so tlxoroughly 
Romanized that the Celtic aboriginal inhabitajits and the 
Teutonic Burgundian invaders (5th century) became Romance- 
speaking peoples. According to a tradition which can be 
traced back to the middle of the 8th century, the “ Theban 
legion ” was martyred at St Maurice about 285 or 302. Valais 
formed part of the kingdom of Transjurane Burgundy (888), 
which fell to the empire in 1032, and later of the duchy of Bur- 
gundi: i.j'nor, which was held from the emperors by the bouse 
of Ztihringen (extinct 1218). In 999 Rudolph III. of Buj^gundy 
gave all temporal rights and privileges to the bishop of Sion, 
who was later styled “ praefect and count of the Valais,” and 
is still a prince of the Holy Roman Empire; the pretended 
donation of Charlemagne is not genuine. The bishops had 
much to do in keeping back the Zahringen, and later the counts 
of Savoy. 7 'he latter, however, succeeded in winning most of 
tlie land west of Sion, while in the upper part of the valley there 
were many feudal lords (such as the lords of Raron, those 
of La Totrr-Chatillon, and the counts of Visp). About the 
middle of the 13th century we find independent communities 
or “ tithings ” (disains or Zehntm) growing up, these, though 
seven in number, taking their name most probably from a very 
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ancient division of the bishop’s manors for administrative and 
judicial purposes. Tn the same century the upper part of the 
valley was colonized by Germans from Hasli (Bern), who 
thoroughly Teutonized it, though many Romance local names 
still remain. In 1354 the liberties of several of the seven “ tith- 
ings” (Sion, Sierre, Leuk, Raron, Visp, Brieg and Conches) 
were confirmed by the Emperor Charles IV. A little later 
the influence of Savoy became predominant, and the count 
secured to his family the bishopric of Sion, of which he was 
already the suzerain. His progress was resisted by the tithings, 
which in 1375-76 crushed the power of the house of La Tour- 
Chatillon, and in 1388 utterly defeated the forces of the bishop, 
the count and the nobles at Visp, this being a victory of the 
Teutonic over the Romance element in the land. From 1384 
the Morge stream (a little below Sion) was recognized as the 
boundary between Sa\’oyard or Lower Valais and episcopal 
or Upper Valais. In 141^17 the Zvhntcn of the upper bit of the 
valley made an alliance with Lucerne, Uri and Unterwalden, 
with a view partly to the conquest of the Val d’OssoIa, which 
was finally lost in 1422, and partly to the successful crushing of the 
powiT of the lords of Raron (1420). By the election of Walthcr 
von Supersax of Conches as bishop in 1457 the Teutonic clement 
finally won the supremacy. ( )n the outbreak of the Burgundian 
War the bishop of Sion and the tithings made a treaty wuth 
Bern. In November of the same year (1475) fhey seized all 
Lower or Savoyard Valais up to Martigny, and in 1476 (March), 
after the victory of Grandson, won St Maurice, Evian, Thonon 
and Monthey. The last three districts were given up in 1477, 
but won again in 1536, though finally by the treaty of Thonon 
in 1569 Monthey, Val dTlliez and Bouveret alone were per- 
manently annexed to the Valais, these conquests being 
maintained with the help of their old allies, Uri, Schwyz and 
Unterwalden. These conquered districts (or Lower Valais) 
were always ruled us subject lands by the bishop and tithings 
of Upper Valais. The Valais took part in the Milanese war of 
1512-16, and henceforth was reckoned as an “ally’’ of the 
Swiss Confederation. In 1533 a close alliance was made with 
the Romanist cantons ; but by 1551 the Protestants had won 
so much ground that toleration was proclaimed by the local 
assembly. In 1586 Upper Valais became a member of the 
Golden League, and finally in 3603-04 the four tithings of 
Conches, Brieg, Visp and Raron carried the day in favour of the 
old faith agaimst those of Leuk, Sierre and Sion. In 1790-91 
Lower Valais rose in revolt ; but it was not finally freed till 
1798, when the whole of Valais became one oi the cantons of the 
Helvetic Republic. Such prolonged and fierce resistance was, 
however, offered to French rule by the inhabitants that in 1802 
Bonaparte declared Valais an independent state under the 
name of the “ Rhodanic Republic,” yet in 1810, for strategic 
reasons, he incorporated it with France as the “ department 
of the Simplon,!’ and it was not freed till the Austrians came in 
1813. In 1815* ^ locd assembly was created, in which each of the 
seven tithmgR oi Upper find each of the six of Lower Valais 
(though the latter ndS nearly double the population of the 
former) eleifcted four menibers, the bishop being given four votes. 
This constitutten was approved by the Federal Swiss Diet, 
which thei*eCllpon ^i&i5) received the Valais as a full member 
of the Swis^, Confederation. In 1832 the Valais joined the 
Letlgue oL^vtrenOo maintain the Federal Pact of 1815. In 
1839-40 it was convulsed by a struggle between the Conserva- 
tive and Radical parties, the split into two half cantons being 
only prpventc*d by the arrival of Federal troops. The constitu- 
tion was revised b. 1 839, the local assembly was to be elected 
, apeording to population (i member for every 1000 inhabitants), 
atnd the bishop was giveh a seat instead of his four votes, while 
the clergy elected one •deputy. In 1844 civil war raged, many 
Liberals being alain at the bridge of Trient (May 1844), and the 
Valais JDOcoming a member of the Sonderbund. By the 1844 
constitution the clerg)^ elected a second deputy. The intro- 
duction of £he Jesuits embittered matters, and the Valais 
was the last canton to submit in the Sonderbund War (1847); 
it contented itself, however, with voting steadily against the 


acceptance of the Federal constitutions of 1848 and 1874. By 
the constitution of 1848 all ecclesiastical exemptions from 
taxation were swept away, and the bishop lost his seat in the 
assembly. New constitutions were framed in 1852, in 1875 
and in 1907. 

Authorities. — F. Barbey, La Route du Simplon (Geneva, igof"*) ; 
J. Bernard dc Montnielian, St Maurice et la U^ion TJu^bienne (2 vols., 
Paris, 1888) ; M. Besson, Rccherchc.^ f>ur les origincs des dvdchh 
de Genh)c, Lausanne, Sion (Fribourg, igo6) ; BUUter aus der Walliser- 
Gcschichte (Sion, from 1889); L. Courthion, J.c Feuple du Valais 
(Geneva, 1903) ; S. b'urrer, Gesohtchte, Stahsihk and Vrkunden- 
Sammlung uber Wallis (3 vols., Sion, 1850-^2) ; H. Gay, Hisioirc 
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laisanne (Geneva, 1891) ; F. de Gingins-la-Sarraz, Divdoppement 
de Vtndl'pcndance du Haut-Valai^, Ac. (Zurich, 1844) ; J. Gremaud, 
Documents relatifs d Vhtstoire du Vallais (8 vols. (to 1457). Lausanne, 
i875*-rK98); P. A. Grenat. Hnioirc moderne du Valais de d 
iS/j (Geneva, 1894) ; J. Heierli and W. Oechsli, VrgeschichR des 
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Mittelaltcr (Zurich, 1897) I I'^- Pressel, liauarbcitcn am Simplon- 
Tunnel (Zurich, 1906) ; B. Rameau, Le Vallais historique (Sion, 
18H6) ; M. Schincr, Description du departnnent du Simplon (Sion, 
1812) ; J. Schott, Die deuischen Colonien in Piemont (Stuttgart, 
1842); j. Simler, Dcscriptio Vallesiae (Zurich, 1574); A. Striiby, 
Die Alpwirthschaft im Ober-W alHs (Soleure, 1900), and L'iconomie 
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VALDEMAR I., king of Denmark (i 131-1182), the son of the 
chivalrous and popular Canute Lavard and the Russian princess 
Ingeborg, was born a week after his father’s murder, and was 
carefully brought up in the religious and relatively enlightened 
household of Asser Rig, whose sons Absalon and Eslijiirn Snare, 
or “ the Swift,” were his playmates. On the death of King Eric 
Lam in 1147 Valdemar came forward as one of the three pre- 
tenders to the Danish crown, Jutland falling to his portion 
(compact of Roskil'de, 9th of August 1157). Narrowly escaping 
as.sassination, at a banquet a few da}’s later, at the hands of his 
rival, KingSweyn III., he succeeded only with the utmost diffi- 
culty in escaping to Jutland, but on the 23rd of October utterly 
routed Sweyn at the great battle of Grathe Heath, near Viborg, 
Sweyn perishing in his flight from the field. Valdemar had no 
longer a competitor. He was the sole male survivor of the 
ancient royal line ; his valour and ability were universally recog- 
nized, and in Absalon, elected bishop of Roskilde in 1158, he 
possessed a minister of equal genius and patriotism. The first 
(‘fforts of the new monarch were directed against the Wendish 
pirates who infested the Baltic and made not merely the political 
but even the commercial development of the Danish state im- 
possible. What the Northmen were to the Western powers in 
the 8th and 9th the Wends were to the Sc.andinavian lands in 
the iith and 12th centuries. But the Wendish pirates were 
more mischievous because less amenable to civilization than the 
Vikings. 'J’hcy lived simply for plunder, and had neither the 
ambition nor the ability to found colonies like Normandy or 
Northumbria. We may form some idea of the extent and the 
severity of their incursions from the fact that at the beginning 
of the reign of Valdemar the whole of the Danish eastern coast 
lay wasted and depopulated. Indeed, according to Saxo, one- 
third of the realm was a wilderness. The stronghold of the 
Wends was the isle of Riigen. Here lay Arkona their chief 
sanctuary and Garz their political capital. Both places were 
captured in 1169 by a great expedition under the command of 
Valdemar and Absalon ; the hideous colossal idol of Riigievit 
was chopped into firewood for the Danish caldrons, and the 
Wends were christened at the point of the sword and placed 
beneath the jurisdiction of the see of Roskilde. This triumph 
was only obtained, however, after a fierce struggle of ten years, 
in which the Danes were much hampered by the uncertain and 
selfish co-operation of their German allies, chief among whom was 
Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, who appropriated 
the lion’s share of the spoil. For at the beginning of his reign 
Valdemar leaned largely upon the Germans and even went the 
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the Romans^ as is shown by an abundance of objects unearthed 
by excavation^ amongst which may be mentioned a fine statue 
of an athlete (the Diadumenos) in the British Museum. The 
bishopric established in the 3rd century was suppressed in 1791. 
Its liolders, towards the end of the 12th century, were despoiled 
of the temporal power in the town by the counts of Toulouse. 
Subsequently Vaison came, together with the rest of Comtat- 
Venaissm, under the power of the popes. 

VALAIS (Ger. Wallis^ Ital. Vallese), one of the cantons of 
southern Switzerland. Its name has been explained as meaning 
the “ Walsch {i,e. non-Teutonic) land. But it is pretty 
certainly derived from vallis or vallensis pagus^ for the 
region is simply the old Vallis Poenina^ or upper valley 
of the Rhone from its source in the Rhone glacier to the gorge 
of St Maurice, together with the left bank of the Rhone irom 
that gorge to the Lake of Geneva. The spelling “Vallais” 
prevailed till the end of the 18th century, and was officially 
superseded early in the 19th century by “ Valais,” a form that 
is very rarely found previously. 

The total area of the canton is 201 6- 6 sq. m. (exceeded only 
by that of the Grisons and of Bern), of which, however, only 
1107 is reckoned as “ productive” (forests covering 297-4 sq. ni. 
and vineyards 10 7 sq. m.), while of the rest no fewer than 
375 .sq. m. (the most considerable stretch in Switzerland) is 
occupied by glaciers, and 41 J sq. m. by the cantonal share of 
the Lake of Geneva. It is therefore naturally one of the poorest 
cantons in the confederation. It would be still poorer were it 
not lor its excellent wines, and for the fact that in summer- 
time it is visited by many thousands of travellers, for whom 
inns have been built in nearly every glen and on many high 
pastures (Zermatt, Saas, Riffel Alp, Kvolena, Arolla, Zinal, 
Champery, in tlie Val de Bagnes, in the Ldtschen valley, the 
Bel Alp, the Rieder Alp, the Eggishorn, Binn, and near the 
Rhone glacier). It consists of a deep and long trench, which 
becomes a mere gorge between Niederwald and Brieg, the 
general direction being south-west, till at Martigny the valley 
makes a sharp bend to the north-west. Th(‘ loftiest point in the 
canton is the culminating summit or Dufourspitze (15,317 ft.) 
ot Monte Rosa, which ri.ses on a short spur projecting from the 
watershed, but the highest mountain which is wholly situated 
in the canton ] the Dorn (14,942 ft.), the culminating point of 
the Mischabel range. 

A railway lino runs throu^jh the canton from Le Bouvcrct, on 
the Lake ot Geneva, to (7.^ m.) Brieg, at tin* N. mouth of the inag- 
nilicont Simplon tunnel (i2| m., opened in lyoO), the luu' from 
St Maurice (about 74 m. from Bouveret) onwarcis forming tiie 
through line from Lausanne towards Milan. There are also 
mountauii railways from Visp up to Zermatt (thence a branch up 
to the Gornergrat), and from Vernayaz (near Martigny) past Salvan 
towards Chamonix, while the new tunnel, begun in 1906, beneath 
the LOtsclien Pass or Lotschberg, connects Kandersteg, in the 
BiTnese Oberland, with Bneg, and thus opens up a new direct 
route from London and Pans to Italy. A.s the canton is shut in 
almost throughout its entire length by high mountam ranges it 
Is as a rule only accessible by foot patlis or mule paths acro.ss this 
lofty Alpine barrier. But there are excellent carnage roads over 
the Great St Bernard Pass (81 ii ft.), as well as over the Simplon 
Pass (6592 ft.), both leading to Italy, At the very head of the 
Rhone! valley two other finely engineered carnage roads give 
access to Uri over the Furka Pass (7992 ft.) and to the canton of 
Bern over the Grirnsel Pass (71 (k) ft.). Being thus shut in it was 
almost impossible for the canton to extend its boundaries, save 
m 1536, when it won the left bank of the Rhone below the gorge 
of St Maurice. But at early thongrh unknown dates it acquired 
and still holds the upper bit of the southern slope of the Simplon 
Pass, as well as the Alpine pastures on the northern slope of the 
Gemmi. The mmernl waters of Leukerbad, and, to a lesser degree, 
those of Saxon, attract some summer visitors, tlie vast majority 
of whom, however, prefer the glorious scemery of the various high 
Alpine glens. 

The canton formsThe diocese of Sion (founded in the 4th century)^ 
and has St Thcodule (or Theodore) as its patron saint. Till 1513 
the diocese was in the ecclesiastical province of Mofitiers in the 
Tarentaise (Savoy), but since then has been immediately dependent 
on the pope. Within its linuts are the three famous religious 
houses (all now held by Austin Canons) of St Maurice (6th century), 
of the Great St Bernard, and of the Simplon. Since 1840 the 
abbot of St Maurice haii borne the title of bishop of Bethlehem 
“in partibus iniidelium.'’ Kocksiastical afiairs are managed 


without any control or interference on tlie part of to, state, thew^E 
the cantonal legislature presents to the pope as bishop one of four 
candidates presented by the chapter of Sion, 

In 1900 the population was 114438, of whom 74^5^2 were 
French-speaking, 34,339 German-speaking, and 546,9 Italian- 
speaking, while 112,584 were Romanists, 1610 Protestants, and 
25 Jews. The linguistic frontier has varied in the course, of 
ages. Nowadays from Sierre (10 m. above Sion) upwards a 
dialect of German is generally spoken (though it is said that the 
opening of the Simplon through route has given a considerable 
impetus to the extension ot French among the railway officials), 
while below Sierre a French dialect^ (really a Savoyard wtois) 
is the prevailing tongue. To a considerable degree the history 
of the Valais is a struggle between the German clement (pre- 
dominant politically till 179!^) and the French element. Good 
wines are produced in the district, especially Muscat and Vin 
du Glacier. Otherwise the inhabitants of the main valley (at 
least from Brieg onwards) are engaged in agriculture, though 
suffering much from the inundations of the Rhone, ^ against 
which great embankments have been constructed, while many 
swampy tracts ha\'e been drained, and so the plague of malarial 
fever abated to a certain extent. 

In the higher valleys the inhabitanls are employed in pastor^ 
occupations. The number of " alps ” or mountain pastures is 
547 (319 in the Lower Valais and 22R m the Upper Valais, the 
line of division being drawn a little above Sierre), capable of sup- 
porting 50.735 cows (33.192 and 17-5.43 respectively) and of aa 
estimated capital value of 10,873,900 Ir. (7,s?fJ9.5<^ 2,904,400 

respectively), so that, as might be expected for other re^ona, the 
lower portion of the valley where the climate is k«s rigorous is 
richer and more prosperous than the upper portion where other 
conditions prevail. 1 he capital is Sion (^.v.). Next in point ot 
population came (in 1900) Naters (39^3), on account of the numbers 
of Italian worknn*ii engaged in piercing tlic Simplon tunnel. The 
neighlxninng town of Brieg had then 2182 iiiliabitants, and the 
wide commune of Monthey . 3 . 39 -* 

The canton is divided’ into 13 administrative districts, whick 
comprise 166 communes. The cantonal constitution was little 
advcinc<‘d till 1907 when it was entirely remodelled. The legis- 
lature (Grand Conseil or Gross Path) is composed of members 
(‘h'cted in tlie proportion of one for every 1000 (or fraction ovtMr 
500) citizens, and holds office for four years. The executive 
(ConseH d'Ptat or Staatsrath) is composed of five members, named 
by the Grand Conseil, and holds office lot lour years. 1 li^ obligatory 
referendum ” prevails, while 4000 citizens (Ooc^ in the case of a 
revision of the cantonal constitution) have the right 'of “ initiative '* 
as to legislative projects. The two members of the Federal StMe- 
rath are named by the Grand Conscil, but the six members of the 
F<*deral Nationalrath are elected by a pojmlar vote. The I 9 p 7 
cantonal constitution has a curious provision (art. 84) that while 
members of (lie cantonal legislature are ordinarily elected by all 
the voters of a Bezirk or district, yet if one or several communes 
(numbering over 500 inhabitants) demand it, this commune or 
these conimuneB lorni a kreis or ccrcle and elect a member or 
members. 

The^Vallis Poenina was won by the Romans after a great 
fight at Octodurus (Martigny) in 57 b.c., and was so tlxoroughly 
Romanized that the Celtic aboriginal inhabitajits and the 
Teutonic Burgundian invaders (5th century) became Romance- 
speaking peoples. According to a tradition which can be 
traced back to the middle of the 8th century, the “ Theban 
legion ” was martyred at St Maurice about 285 or 302. Valais 
formed part of the kingdom of Transjurane Burgundy (888), 
which fell to the empire in 1032, and later of the duchy of Bur- 
gundi: i.j'nor, which was held from the emperors by the bouse 
of Ztihringen (extinct 1218). In 999 Rudolph III. of Buj^gundy 
gave all temporal rights and privileges to the bishop of Sion, 
who was later styled “ praefect and count of the Valais,” and 
is still a prince of the Holy Roman Empire; the pretended 
donation of Charlemagne is not genuine. The bishops had 
much to do in keeping back the Zahringen, and later the counts 
of Savoy. 7 'he latter, however, succeeded in winning most of 
tlie land west of Sion, while in the upper part of the valley there 
were many feudal lords (such as the lords of Raron, those 
of La Totrr-Chatillon, and the counts of Visp). About the 
middle of the 13th century we find independent communities 
or “ tithings ” (disains or Zehntm) growing up, these, though 
seven in number, taking their name most probably from a very 
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was twice mamed, his first consort being Dragomir (Dagmar) of 
Bohemia, his second Hcrengaria of Portugal. All his four sons, 
Valdemar, Eric, Abel and Christopher became kings of Denmark. 

See Danmavks iiiges Histone, vol. i. pp. 736-849 (Copenhagen, 
iSgy-'iW). ^ (R. N. K) 

VALDEMAR IV., king of Denmark (c. 1320-1375), was the 
youngest son of Christopher II. of Denmark. Valdemar was 
brought up at the court of the German emperor, Louis of 
Bavaria, during those miserable years when the realm of 
Denmark was partitioned among Holstein counts and German 
Ritter, while Scania, “ the bread-basket of the monarchy, 
sought deliverance from anarchy under the protection of 
Magnus of Sweden. Even the Hanse Towns, th(‘ hereditary 
enemies of Denmark, regarded the situation with disquietude. 
“ One would gladly have seen a single king in Denmark if only 
for peace sake,” says the contemporary Liibcck chronicle, “ for 
peace was not to be had either at sea or on land.” The 
assassination at Kanders of the detested Holstein tyrant Count 
Gerhard III. (1340), who for nine years had held Jutland and 
Funen and dominated the rest of Denmark, first opened Valdc- 
mar’s way to the throne, and on midsummer day 1340 he was 
elected king at a Landsting held at Viborg, after consenting to 
espouse Helveg, the sister of his most important confederate, 
Valdemar, duke of Schleswig. 

Neither the time nor the place of Valdemar’s birth is known, 
but he could not have been more than twenty when he became 
the nominal king of Denmark, though, as a matter of fact, 
hi.s territory was limited to the northernmost county of Jutland. 
His precocious maturity is strikingly evident from the first. 
An energy which never slackened, a doggedness which no 
adversity could crush, a fiery ambition coupled with the coolest 
calculation, and a diplomatic unscrupulousness which looked 
always to the end and never to the means, these were the 
salient qualities of the reconstructor of the dismembered 
Danish state. First Valdemar aimed at the recovery of Zealand, 
which was actually partitioned among a score of Holstein 
mortgagees who ruled their portions despotically from their 
strong castles, and .sucked the people dry. The oppressed 
clergy and peasantry regarded Valdemar as their natural 
deliverer ; but so poor and friendless was he that the work 
of redemption proved painfully slow. In November 1343 he 
obtained the town and castle of Copenhagen from King Magnus 
Smek of Sweden, by reconfirming in still more stringent terms 
the previous surrender of the rich Scanian provinces, and by 
the end of the following year he had recovered the whole of 
North Zealand. In 1347 the remainder of Zealand was redeemed, 
and the southern isles. J^aland, Falster and Mon, also fell into 
the king’s strenuous hands. By this time, too, the whole of 
Jutland (except the province of Kibe) had fallen to him, county 
by county, as their respective holders were paid off. In 134Q, 
at the Landskftg^ qf Ringsted, Valdemar proudly rendered an 
account of his slewttrdship to the Estates of Zealand, and the 
bishop ofkdsWl^f oongjwtulated him on having so miraculously 
delivered hi< people- from foreign thraldom. In August 1346, 
he pruderttly rid himself of the distant and useless province of 
Esthonia by ^lin^ it very advantageously to the Livonian Order. 

ValdemaF-iMjwgaVetUll play to his endless energy. In north 
German politK^ ht interfered vigorously to protect his brother- 
in-la^ the Mgtgti^ve. Louis of Brandenburg against the lords of 
Mecklenburg and the dukes of Pomerania, with such success 
that the emperor, (diaries IV., at the conference of Bautzen, 
was reconciled to the Brandenburger and allowed Valdemar 
an annual charge oiii.16,000 silver marks on the city of Liibeck 
f (1^9). Some years later Valdemar seriously thought of re- 
viving the ancient claims of Denmark upon England, and 
entered iiito negotiJRorft with the French king, John, who in 
his di.stress looked to this descendant of the ancient Vikings for 
help. A matrimonial alliance between the two crowns was even 
discussed, and. Valdemar offered, for the huge sum of 600,000 
gulden, to transport 12,000 men to England. But the chronic 
state of rebellion In western Denmark, which, fomented by the 
discontented Jutish magnates, lasted with short intervals from 


1350 to 1360, compelled Valdemar to renounce these far- 
reaching and fantastic designs. On the other hand, he proved 
more than a match for his domestic rebels, especially after his 
great victory at Brohjaerg in Funen (1357). Finally, the com- 
pact of Kalundborg restored peace to the kingdom. 

Valdemar now turned his eyes from the west to the east, 
where lay the “ kingdom of Scania.” Valdemar had indeed 
pledged it solemnly and irrevocably to King Magnus of Sweden, 
who had held it for twenty years ; but profiting by the diffi- 
culties of Magnus with his Norwegian subjects, after skilfully 
securing his own position by negotiations with Albert of Meck- 
lenburg and the Hanseatic League, Valdemar suddenly and 
irresistibly invaded Scania, and by the end of 1361 all the old 
Danish lands, except North Holland, were r(‘covered. 

By the recovery of Scania Valdemar had become the lord of 
the great herring- fishery market held every autumn from St 
Bartholomew’s day (24th of August) to St Denis’s day (9th of 
October) on the hammer-shaped peninsula projecting from the 
S.W. corner of Scania containing the towns of Skandr and 
Falsterbo. 'I'his flourishing industry, which fully occupied 
40,000 boats and 300,000 fishers assembled from all parts of 
Europe to catch and salt the favourite Lenten fare of the whole 
continent, was the property of the Danish crown, and the in- 
numerable tolls and taxes imposed by the king on the frequenters 
of the market was one of his most certain and lucrative sources 
of revenue. Foreign chapmen eagerly competed for special 
privileges at Skanor and Falsterbo, and the Hanseatic merchants 
in particular aimed at obtaining a monopoly there. But 
Valdemar was by no means disposed to submit to their dictation, 
and political conjunctures now brought about actual hostilities 
between Valdemar and the Hansa, or at least that portion of it 
known as the Wendish Towns,^ whose commercial interests 
lay principally in the Baltic. 

From time immemorial the isle of Gotland had been the 
staple of the Baltic trade, and its capital, Visby, whose burgesses 
were more than half German, the commercial interm^iary 
between east and west, was the wealthiest city in northern 
Europe. In July 1361 Valdemar set sail from Denmark at the 
head of a great fleet, defeated a peasant army before Visby, and 
a few days later the burgesses of Visby made a breach in their 
walls through which the Danish monarch passed in triumph. 
The conquest of Gotland at once led to a war between Valdemar 
and Sweden allied with the Hanseatic towns ; but in the spring 
of 1362 Valdemar repulsed from the fortress of Heisingborg a 
large Hanseatic fleet provided with “ shooting engines ” (cannon) 
and commanded by Johan Wittenburg, the burgomaster of 
Lubeck. In Sweden proper he was equally successful, and the 
general pacification which ensued in April 1365, very greatly in 
his favour, was cemented by the marriage of his daughter 
Margaret with Hakon VI. of Norway, the son of King Magnus. 

Valdemar was now at the height of his power. Every 
political rival had been quelled. With the papal see, since his 
visit to Avignon in 1364, he had been on the best of terms. His 
ecclesiastic patronage was immense, and throughout the land 
he had planted strong castles surely held by the royal bailiffs. 
Hut in the winter of 1367-68 a hostile league against him of 
all his neighbours threatened to destroy the fruits of a long and 
strenuous lifetime. The impulse came from the Hansa. At a 
Hansetag held at Cologne on the nth of November 1367, three 
groups of the towns, seventy in number, concerted to attack 
Denmark, and in January 1368 Valdemar’s numerous domestic 
enemies, especially the Jutlanders and the Holstein counts, 
acceded to the league, with the object of partitioning the realm 
among them. And now an astounding and still inexplicable 
thing happened. At Easter-tide 1368, on the very cve of this 
general attack, Valdemar departed for three years to Germany, 
leaving his realm in the capable hands of the earl-marshal 
Henning Podbusk. Valdemar’s skilful diplomacy, reinforced 
by golden arguments, did indeed induce the dukes of Brunswick, 
Brandenburg and Pomerania to attack the confederates in tht 
rear ; but fortune was persistently unfriendly to the Danish king, 
1 Rostock, Greifswald, Wismar and Stralsund. 
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the Romans^ as is shown by an abundance of objects unearthed 
by excavation^ amongst which may be mentioned a fine statue 
of an athlete (the Diadumenos) in the British Museum. The 
bishopric established in the 3rd century was suppressed in 1791. 
Its liolders, towards the end of the 12th century, were despoiled 
of the temporal power in the town by the counts of Toulouse. 
Subsequently Vaison came, together with the rest of Comtat- 
Venaissm, under the power of the popes. 

VALAIS (Ger. Wallis^ Ital. Vallese), one of the cantons of 
southern Switzerland. Its name has been explained as meaning 
the “ Walsch {i,e. non-Teutonic) land. But it is pretty 
certainly derived from vallis or vallensis pagus^ for the 
region is simply the old Vallis Poenina^ or upper valley 
of the Rhone from its source in the Rhone glacier to the gorge 
of St Maurice, together with the left bank of the Rhone irom 
that gorge to the Lake of Geneva. The spelling “Vallais” 
prevailed till the end of the 18th century, and was officially 
superseded early in the 19th century by “ Valais,” a form that 
is very rarely found previously. 

The total area of the canton is 201 6- 6 sq. m. (exceeded only 
by that of the Grisons and of Bern), of which, however, only 
1107 is reckoned as “ productive” (forests covering 297-4 sq. ni. 
and vineyards 10 7 sq. m.), while of the rest no fewer than 
375 .sq. m. (the most considerable stretch in Switzerland) is 
occupied by glaciers, and 41 J sq. m. by the cantonal share of 
the Lake of Geneva. It is therefore naturally one of the poorest 
cantons in the confederation. It would be still poorer were it 
not lor its excellent wines, and for the fact that in summer- 
time it is visited by many thousands of travellers, for whom 
inns have been built in nearly every glen and on many high 
pastures (Zermatt, Saas, Riffel Alp, Kvolena, Arolla, Zinal, 
Champery, in tlie Val de Bagnes, in the Ldtschen valley, the 
Bel Alp, the Rieder Alp, the Eggishorn, Binn, and near the 
Rhone glacier). It consists of a deep and long trench, which 
becomes a mere gorge between Niederwald and Brieg, the 
general direction being south-west, till at Martigny the valley 
makes a sharp bend to the north-west. Th(‘ loftiest point in the 
canton is the culminating summit or Dufourspitze (15,317 ft.) 
ot Monte Rosa, which ri.ses on a short spur projecting from the 
watershed, but the highest mountain which is wholly situated 
in the canton ] the Dorn (14,942 ft.), the culminating point of 
the Mischabel range. 

A railway lino runs throu^jh the canton from Le Bouvcrct, on 
the Lake ot Geneva, to (7.^ m.) Brieg, at tin* N. mouth of the inag- 
nilicont Simplon tunnel (i2| m., opened in lyoO), the luu' from 
St Maurice (about 74 m. from Bouveret) onwarcis forming tiie 
through line from Lausanne towards Milan. There are also 
mountauii railways from Visp up to Zermatt (thence a branch up 
to the Gornergrat), and from Vernayaz (near Martigny) past Salvan 
towards Chamonix, while the new tunnel, begun in 1906, beneath 
the LOtsclien Pass or Lotschberg, connects Kandersteg, in the 
BiTnese Oberland, with Bneg, and thus opens up a new direct 
route from London and Pans to Italy. A.s the canton is shut in 
almost throughout its entire length by high mountam ranges it 
Is as a rule only accessible by foot patlis or mule paths acro.ss this 
lofty Alpine barrier. But there are excellent carnage roads over 
the Great St Bernard Pass (81 ii ft.), as well as over the Simplon 
Pass (6592 ft.), both leading to Italy, At the very head of the 
Rhone! valley two other finely engineered carnage roads give 
access to Uri over the Furka Pass (7992 ft.) and to the canton of 
Bern over the Grirnsel Pass (71 (k) ft.). Being thus shut in it was 
almost impossible for the canton to extend its boundaries, save 
m 1536, when it won the left bank of the Rhone below the gorge 
of St Maurice. But at early thongrh unknown dates it acquired 
and still holds the upper bit of the southern slope of the Simplon 
Pass, as well as the Alpine pastures on the northern slope of the 
Gemmi. The mmernl waters of Leukerbad, and, to a lesser degree, 
those of Saxon, attract some summer visitors, tlie vast majority 
of whom, however, prefer the glorious scemery of the various high 
Alpine glens. 

The canton formsThe diocese of Sion (founded in the 4th century)^ 
and has St Thcodule (or Theodore) as its patron saint. Till 1513 
the diocese was in the ecclesiastical province of Mofitiers in the 
Tarentaise (Savoy), but since then has been immediately dependent 
on the pope. Within its linuts are the three famous religious 
houses (all now held by Austin Canons) of St Maurice (6th century), 
of the Great St Bernard, and of the Simplon. Since 1840 the 
abbot of St Maurice haii borne the title of bishop of Bethlehem 
“in partibus iniidelium.'’ Kocksiastical afiairs are managed 


without any control or interference on tlie part of to, state, thew^E 
the cantonal legislature presents to the pope as bishop one of four 
candidates presented by the chapter of Sion, 

In 1900 the population was 114438, of whom 74^5^2 were 
French-speaking, 34,339 German-speaking, and 546,9 Italian- 
speaking, while 112,584 were Romanists, 1610 Protestants, and 
25 Jews. The linguistic frontier has varied in the course, of 
ages. Nowadays from Sierre (10 m. above Sion) upwards a 
dialect of German is generally spoken (though it is said that the 
opening of the Simplon through route has given a considerable 
impetus to the extension ot French among the railway officials), 
while below Sierre a French dialect^ (really a Savoyard wtois) 
is the prevailing tongue. To a considerable degree the history 
of the Valais is a struggle between the German clement (pre- 
dominant politically till 179!^) and the French element. Good 
wines are produced in the district, especially Muscat and Vin 
du Glacier. Otherwise the inhabitants of the main valley (at 
least from Brieg onwards) are engaged in agriculture, though 
suffering much from the inundations of the Rhone, ^ against 
which great embankments have been constructed, while many 
swampy tracts ha\'e been drained, and so the plague of malarial 
fever abated to a certain extent. 

In the higher valleys the inhabitanls are employed in pastor^ 
occupations. The number of " alps ” or mountain pastures is 
547 (319 in the Lower Valais and 22R m the Upper Valais, the 
line of division being drawn a little above Sierre), capable of sup- 
porting 50.735 cows (33.192 and 17-5.43 respectively) and of aa 
estimated capital value of 10,873,900 Ir. (7,s?fJ9.5<^ 2,904,400 

respectively), so that, as might be expected for other re^ona, the 
lower portion of the valley where the climate is k«s rigorous is 
richer and more prosperous than the upper portion where other 
conditions prevail. 1 he capital is Sion (^.v.). Next in point ot 
population came (in 1900) Naters (39^3), on account of the numbers 
of Italian worknn*ii engaged in piercing tlic Simplon tunnel. The 
neighlxninng town of Brieg had then 2182 iiiliabitants, and the 
wide commune of Monthey . 3 . 39 -* 

The canton is divided’ into 13 administrative districts, whick 
comprise 166 communes. The cantonal constitution was little 
advcinc<‘d till 1907 when it was entirely remodelled. The legis- 
lature (Grand Conseil or Gross Path) is composed of members 
(‘h'cted in tlie proportion of one for every 1000 (or fraction ovtMr 
500) citizens, and holds office for four years. The executive 
(ConseH d'Ptat or Staatsrath) is composed of five members, named 
by the Grand Conseil, and holds office lot lour years. 1 li^ obligatory 
referendum ” prevails, while 4000 citizens (Ooc^ in the case of a 
revision of the cantonal constitution) have the right 'of “ initiative '* 
as to legislative projects. The two members of the Federal StMe- 
rath are named by the Grand Conscil, but the six members of the 
F<*deral Nationalrath are elected by a pojmlar vote. The I 9 p 7 
cantonal constitution has a curious provision (art. 84) that while 
members of (lie cantonal legislature are ordinarily elected by all 
the voters of a Bezirk or district, yet if one or several communes 
(numbering over 500 inhabitants) demand it, this commune or 
these conimuneB lorni a kreis or ccrcle and elect a member or 
members. 

The^Vallis Poenina was won by the Romans after a great 
fight at Octodurus (Martigny) in 57 b.c., and was so tlxoroughly 
Romanized that the Celtic aboriginal inhabitajits and the 
Teutonic Burgundian invaders (5th century) became Romance- 
speaking peoples. According to a tradition which can be 
traced back to the middle of the 8th century, the “ Theban 
legion ” was martyred at St Maurice about 285 or 302. Valais 
formed part of the kingdom of Transjurane Burgundy (888), 
which fell to the empire in 1032, and later of the duchy of Bur- 
gundi: i.j'nor, which was held from the emperors by the bouse 
of Ztihringen (extinct 1218). In 999 Rudolph III. of Buj^gundy 
gave all temporal rights and privileges to the bishop of Sion, 
who was later styled “ praefect and count of the Valais,” and 
is still a prince of the Holy Roman Empire; the pretended 
donation of Charlemagne is not genuine. The bishops had 
much to do in keeping back the Zahringen, and later the counts 
of Savoy. 7 'he latter, however, succeeded in winning most of 
tlie land west of Sion, while in the upper part of the valley there 
were many feudal lords (such as the lords of Raron, those 
of La Totrr-Chatillon, and the counts of Visp). About the 
middle of the 13th century we find independent communities 
or “ tithings ” (disains or Zehntm) growing up, these, though 
seven in number, taking their name most probably from a very 
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(11) El SaUetio (the Psalms from Hebrew into Spanish), published 
with the Trataditos from Vienna manuscript. 

(12) At Vienna is an unpublished commentary in Spanish on 
Psalms i.-xli. 

(13) Sand mentions a commentary on St John’s Gospel, not known 

to exist. 

Notices of Valdes in Sand {Bihlioth. Antitrinitar, 1084), Bayle and 
Wallace (Anttirtn. Btog., 1850) are inadequate. Revival of interest 
in himi.sdue to McCric {Hist. Ref. in Italy, 1827 ; Hist. Ref. in Spam, 
i 82()). Fuller knowledge of his career was opened up by Benjamin 
B. Wiffen, whose Life of Valdes is prefixed to Betts’s translation ol 
the Considerations, 1865. Discoveries have since been, made in the 
Aulic Library, Vienna, by Dr Edward Boehmer ; cf. his Span. 
Reformers of Two Centuries (1874), his Lives of J. and A. de Valdes 
(1H82), and his article in Realencyklopddie fur prot Theol. und 
Kifche (1885). See alsoM. Young. Aonio Paleano (18O0) ; K. Ben- 
rath, Bernardino Ochino (1875) ; Mcnendez Pelayo, Los Heterodoxos 
Esparioles (1880) ; G. Bonet-Maury, Early Sources of Eng. Unit. 
Christ, (trans. E. P. Hall, 1884). (A. Go.*) 

VALDIVIA, a southern province of Chile, bounded N. by 
C^utin, E. by Argentina, S, by Llanquihue and W. by the 
Pacific. Area, 8649 sq. m. Pop. (1895) 60,687 ; (1902, esti- 
mated) 76,000. The province is roughly mountainous in the 
E., is heavily forested and is traversed by numerous rivers. 
There is a chain of lakes across its eastern side near the Andes, 
the largest of which are Villarica, Rinihue and Ranco. The 
rivers are the Token on the northern boundary, the Valdivia, 
or Calle-Calle, with its large tributaries in the central part of 
the province, and the Bueno on the southern frontier. The 
Valdivia (about 100 m. long) has its sources in the Andes and 
flows W. to the Pacific. Its largest tributary on the N. is the 
Rio Cruces. The Valdivia is the outlet for Lake Rinihue and 
is navigable for a long distance. Valdivia is one of the most 
recently settled provinces and has a large immigrant element, 
chiefly German. Its most important industry is that of clear- 
ing away the heavy forests and marketing the timber. Stock- 
raising is an important industry, and wheat is grown on the 
cleared lands. Lumber, cattle, leather, flour and beer are ex- 
ported. The capital is Valdivia, a flourishing city on the Valdivia 
river, 12 m. above its port, Corral, near the mouth of the river. 
Pop. (1895) 8062 ; (1902, estimated) Q704. It is a roughly 
built pioneer town, in which wood is the principal building 
material. The mean annual temperature is 52*9° and its annual 
rainfall is 1x5 in. A government railway runs to Osorno on the 
S., and in 1909 was being connected with the central line running 
S. through Rio-Bio and Cautin. The port of Corral, at the 
mouth of the Valdivia river, in lat. yf 49' S.,long. 19' W., 
is situated on the S. side of a broad, lagoon-like sheet of water, 
forming one of the best natural harbours on the coast. It is a 
port of call for several lines of steamers, including those of the 
Pacific Mail running between Liverpool and Valparaiso. 

VALDOSTA, a city and the county-scat of Lowndes county, 
Georgia, U.^.A.^ about 155 m. S,W. of Savannah. Pop. (I'Sqo) 
2854; (1900) ’5613 V (2958 negroes); (1910) 7656. Valdosta 
is serv'cd -by t^Jie Atlantic Coa.st Line, the Georgia Southern 
& Florida, and\ the -(Georgia & Florida railways. The city 
has a public library ; *thc principal public buildings are the 
County .Court House and the Federal building. Valdosta is in 
a rich farming and forest country ; among its manufactures are 
cotton products, lumber, &c. The city owns and operates the 
water wotka'.' JValdo^ta was first settled in 1^59; >vas incor- 
porated as U town In i860, and was chartered as a city in 1901. 

VALENCE, a town of south-eastern France, capital of the 
department of Dr6me, situated on the left bank of the Rhone, 
65 m. of Lyons pn the railway to Marseilles. Pop, (1906), 
town, 22,950; coJhmune, 28,112. The river is here crossed by a 
•^ne suspension bridge. - The cathedral of St Apollinaris, which 
has an interesting apse, was rebuilt in the nth century in the 
Romanesque- style of Auvergne and consecrated in 1095 by 
Urban H. It was greatly injured in the wars of religion, but 
restored in the 'first decade of the 17th century. The porch 
and the stone tower above it were rebuilt in 1861. The church 
contains the mopument of Pius VL, who died at Valence in 1799. 
A curious house (Majson des Teles) of the 16th century has a 
sculptured Iront with heads of Homer, Hippocrates, Aristotle, 
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Pythagoras, &c. The Maison Dupr 4 -Latour with a beautifully 
carved doorway and the sepulchral monument known as the 
Pendentif date from the same century. The library and the 
museum containing Roman antiquities, sculptures and a 
picture gallery, are housed in the old ecclesiastical seminary. 
The most notable of the monuments erected by Valence to its 
natives are those to Emile Augier the dramatist by the duchess 
of Uz^s (1897) and to General Championnet (1762-1800). 

Valence is the scat of a bishop, a prefect and a court of assizes, 
and has a tribunal of first instance, a board of trade arbitration, 
a chamber of commerce, a branch of the Bank of France, 
training colleges for both sexes, and a communal college. 
Among the industries are flour -milling, cooperage and the 
manufacture of furniture, liquorice, whitewash, and tapioca and 
similar foods. Trade, in which the port on the Rhone shares, 
is in fruit, cattle and live-stock, wine, early vegetables and 
farm produce, &c. 

Vdlentia was the capital of the Segalauni, and the scat of 
a celebrated school prior to the Roman conquest, a colony 
under Augustus, and an important town of Viennensis PrUna 
under Valentinian. Its bishopric dates probably from the 4th 
century. It was ravaged by the Alani and other barbarians, 
and fell successively under the power of the Burgundians, the 
Franks, the sovereigns of Arles, the emperors of Germany, the 
dukes of Valentinois, the counts of Toulouse, and its own 
bishops. The bishops were often in conflict with the citizens 
and the dukes of Valentinois, and to strengthen their hands 
against the latter the pope in 1275 united their bishopric with 
that of Die. The citizens put themselves under the protection 
of the dauphin, and in 1456 had their rights and privileges con- 
firmed by l^uis XL and put on an equal footing with those of 
the rest of Dauphin6, the bishops consenting to recognize the 
suzerainty of the dauphin. In the 16th century Protestantism 
spread freely under Bishop Jean de Montluc, and Valence 
became the capital of the Protestants of the province in 1563. 
The town was fortified by Francis I. It had become the seat of 
a celebrated university in the middle of the 15th century ; but 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes struck a fatal blow at its 
industry, commerce and population. 

VALENCIA, or Valenti A, an island off the south-western 
coast of Ireland, county Kerry, forming the southern horn of 
Dingle Bay. It is about 7 m. long and 3 broad at its widest part. 
The strait between the island and the mainland forms a fine 
natura’ harbour, land-locked with narrow entrances, and a 
depth of about 40 ft. at low' tide, and thus capable of accommo- 
dating large vessels. At its north end is the Valencia Harbour 
station on a branch of the Great Southern & Western railway, 
with a krry across the strait to Knightstown, the town on the 
island. The harbour is sometimes visited by warships, and is 
extensively used by fishing vessels, for which it is the head- 
quarters of a district. At Knightstown are the buildings of the 
Anglo-American Telegraph Company, for it was from Valencia, 
after several unsuccessful attempts from 1857 onward, that 
the steamer “ Great Eastern ” first succeeded in laying the 
cable to Newfoundland in 1866. There are four cables across 
the Atlantic and one to Emden in Germany. On the island 
are Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, constabulary 
barracks and a coastguard station. The meteorological reports 
received by the central office in London from Valencia are of 
high importance as giving the first indication from any station 
in the United Kingdom of weather influences from the Atlantic. 
Valencia formerly exported slate of fine quality. Its cliff 
scenery is magnificent, and its luxuriant semi-tropical vegetation 
remarkable. Its name is of Spanish origin ; the Irish originally 
called it Dairbhre, or Darrcry, the oak forest. 

VALENCIA, the name of a maritime province of eastern 
Spain, and of the kingdom in which this province was formerly 
included. The province is bounded on the N. by Teruel and 
Castellon de la Plana, E. by the Mediterranean, S. by Alicante 
and W, by Albacete and Cuenca. Pop. (1900) 806,556 ; area, 
4x50 sq, m. Along the coast the surface Is for the most part 
low and level, the fertile vegas, or cultivated plains, of Valencia, 
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JAtiva and Gandia in many places rising very little above 
sea-leveL To the west of these is a series of tablelands with a 
mean elevation of about looo ft., which in turn rise into the 
mountains that form the eastern boundary of the tableland of 
New Castile, and attain within the province a maximum eleva- 
tion of nearly 4000 ft. The coast is skirted by considerable 
stretches of sand-dune, and by a series of these the lagoon called 
the Albufera (q.v,) de Valencia is separated from the Mediter- 
ranean. The principal rivers are the Guadalaviar or Turia and 
the Jucar {q,v.) The Guadalaviar enters the province in the 
extreme north-west, flows south-east, and falls into the sea 
below the city of Valencia ; it receives numerous tributaries of 
little importance, and it dispenses fertility by numerous aque- 
ducts, mostly of Moorish origin, throughout the lower part of 
its course. Both the Jucar and its right-hand tributary the 
Albaida supply water for an extensive system of irrigation 
canals. 

In the lowlands, especially towards the coast, very little rain 
falls ; but heavy rain and melting snow among the highlands in 
which the principal rivers rise occasionally cause .sudden and 
disastrous floods. The ve^as have an exceptionally fine, almost 
sub-tropical climate. In their low-lying portions rice is the favourite 
crop ; elsewhere wheat, maize and all kinds of fruit are abundantly 
grown ; the mulberry is cultivated for silk ; and wine and oil arc 
produced. E.sparto grass is grown in the less fertile areas. The 
tablelands produce, according to their elevation and exposure, figs, 
almonds, olives or vines. The pastures of the higher grounds 
sustain numerous sheep and goats ; but cattle and horses arc 
relatively few. The hillsides are somewhat bare of timber. The 
mineral resources of the province arc little developed. The fi.shing 
industry on the coast is considerable, and there are manufactures of 
silk, carpets and tapestry, woollen, hemp and linen fabrics, glass, 
pottery and leather ; there are also iron foundries, distilleries, 
cooperages and oil refineries. These industries are important, 
although the silk manufactures declined after three decades of 
prosperity {from to 1880). The coast railway from Barcelona 
traverses the province, passing through the city of Valencia on the 
way south to Alicante and Murcia. From JAtiva another important 
line diverges westward to Albacete, and there are branch lines from 
Valencia to Liria and to Utiel, from Silla to Cullera, from Carcag6nte 
to Gandia, and thence to D6nia and Alc6y in the proving- of 
Alicante. Valencia, the capital and principal seaport, and the 
towns of Akira, Requena, Sueca, J^tiva. Carcag6nte, Cullera. Utiel, 
Onteniente and Gandia, are described in separate articles. Other 
towns of more than 7000 inhabitants arc Algemesi, Catarroja, 
Liria, Sagunto, Tabernas de Valldigna and Torrentc. 

When the ancient kingdom of Valencia was incorporated 
into Aragon in 1238, it included the provinces of Castellon de 
la Plana {q,v,) and Alicante (g.v.). It was bounded inland on 
the N. by Catalonia, W. by Aragon and New Castile, and S. 
by Murcia. This region has an area of 8830 sq. m. ; its present 
population i.s about 1,600,000. For its history see Valencia 
(city). The inhabitants are of very mixed race, owing to the 
succc.ssive occupation of the country by Iberians, Greeks, 
Carthaginians, Romans, Visigoths and Moors, Their dialect 
resembles Catalan but is softer, and contains a larger percentage 
of Arabic words. On the physique of the people, as on their 
customs and the architecture of their houses, Moorish rule 
left a durable imprint. The elaborate irrigation-works and 
the system of intensive agriculture which have rendered the 
huertas or gardens of Valencia celebrated were initiated by 
the Moors ; the fame of the Elche date-groves, the Alicante 
vineyards and the Valencia orange plantations, was also 
originally due to them. With the decline of the caliphate of 
Cordova early in the nth century, Valencia became an in- 
dependent kingdom, which passed successively into the power 
of the Almorayides and Almohades. When James I. of Aragon 
captured the city of Valencia in 1238, he found so large a number 
of Mozarabic Christians who had adopted the Arabic language 
and many of the customs of their rulers, that it was found 
necessary to translate the Bible into Arabic for their use. In 
1609, 200,000 Moriscoes, or Moors who outwardly professed 
Christianity, were banished from the country. In 1833 
Valencia was divided into the three provinces already named. 

VALENCIA, the capital of the Spanish province of Valencia, 
on the right bank of the river Guadalaviar or Turia, 3 m. from 
the Mediterranean Sea, and 304 m. by rail E.S.E. of Madrid, i 
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Pop. (1S77) 143,856 ; (1900) 213,550. Valencia is connected 
by numerous railways with all parts of Spain, and has one of 
the most secure and capacious harbours on the east coast. It 
is the seat of an archbishop, a court of appeal, a university, 
a captain-general and an array corps. All round it stretches 
the beautiful and closely cultivated Huerta de Valencia, an 
alluvial plain planted with groves of oranges, lemons and 
mulberries. The climate is mild and very dry ; rain hardly 
ever falls except when the east wind blows from the sea. The 
white houses of the city, often Moorish in many details of their 
architecture, and the multitude of domes and towers overlaid 
with blue, white and gold tiles, give to Valencia an oriental 
appearance which is remarkable even in south-eastern Spain. 
Until 1871 it was enclosed by a wall founded by the Romans 
and rebuilt in 1356 by Pedro IV. ; two picturesque gateways 
with machicolated towers still remain, but few other remnants 
arc left of the old fortifications, the site of which is now occupied 
by fine boulevards. The river, reduced, except in time of flood, 
to a scanty stream by the demands made upon it for irrigation, 
is crossed by several bridges, of which the longest has thirteen 
arches. The streets are for the most part narrow, crooked 
and somewhat gloomy, but in the more modem quarters there 
are some broad and handsome thoroughfares. Towards the 
close of the 19th century Valencia was lighted by gas and 
electricity ; electric tramways were laid down and a good 
water-supply and drainage system secured. 

The cathedral (La Seo), begun in 1262, was in 1459 lengthened 
in its original Gothic style, but in such a way as to spoil its 
proportions, and in the i8th century it was further injured by 
pseudo-Classic additions. It possesses some fine examples 
of the sculpture and metal-work of the 15th century, as well 
as of the Valencian school of painting. The campanile (el 
Miguelete), an isolated octagonal Gothic tower, 152 ft. in height, 
commands an extensive view of the town and surrounding 
country. Near the cathedral is the episcopal palace ; its 
large and valuable library, rich in medals and other antiquities, 
suffered greatly during the French occupation in 1812. Besides 
the cathedral, Valencia has numerous parish churches and 
other ecclesiastical buildings, none of them of great architectural 
beauty or interest ; the church of St Nicholas (of Moorish 
origin) has, however, good specimens of painting.s by Vicente 
Juanes as well as frescoes by Dionis Vidal ; and Ribalta can be 
studied in the chapel of the Colegio dc Corpus or del Patriarcha. 

Valencia University was formed about 1500 by the fusion 
of an episcopal school of theology with a municipal school of 
arts, medicine and law, both dating from the middle of the 
14th century. New colleges were soon added, and up to 1600 
the university attained much prosperity and a high reputation. 
It then began to decline, but was reorganized after 1848, and 
resumfd its place as one of the leading universities. The 
average number of students is 1750 ; law, philosophy, natural 
science and medicine are the subjects taught. The large but 
uninteresting university buildings date from the i6th century. 
The library, containing about 60,000 volumes, was robbed of 
its chief treasures by the French in 1812. There is a rich 
provincial museum, with paintings by Velazquez, Ribera, 
Diirer, Juanes, Bosco, Goya and many modem artists. Among 
other public buildings may be mentioned the court-house, a 
Doric edifice, dating from the time of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and having curious frescoes (1592) in its main hall ; the custom- 
house (1758), now a cigar manufactory, employing some 3500 
women ; and the silk exchange, a large and elegant Gothic 
hail (1482). The citadel, on the north-east of the town, was 
built by Charles V. as a protection against Khair-ed-Din 
Barbarossa, the sea-rover ; in the south-west of the town is 
the former College of Saint Augustine, now used as a model 
prison, adjoining which is a large hospital. Beyond the old 
line of the walls there are a botanic garden, a large bull-ring, 
and various shady promenades, including the beautiful 
“ Glorieta,” and, on the north side of the river, the alameda, 
leading to the port (El Grao). The principal manufacture 
is silk, and the town is also celebrated for its coloured tiles 
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or azulejos,’^ and its oranges. Linen, woollen and esparto 
fabrics, hats, fans, leather, paper, cigars, glass and pottery 
are also manufactured, and there are foundries and printing- 
works. Corn, rice, silk, saffron, oranges, raisins, almonds, figs 
and other fruits are extensively exported, and iron, hardware, 
timber, manure, grain and colonial produce are imported. 

Th<‘ port and the village of Villanueva del Grao are ^ m. E. by N. 
of Valencia, and are connected with it by t wo railways and two tram- 
ways The harbour works, begun in 1742 at local expense, have 
been steadily improved, and now provide many facilities for loading 
or discharging on the moles and wharves. Dunne the five years, 
ic)or-5, about 2600 ships of i .500,000 tons entered at the port every 
yi^ar. About 2000 of these were Spanish, including a large number 
of small coasters. The majority of the foreign ocean-going ships 
were British. The fishing fleet of El Grao comprises about 600 
boats with 2800 hands. About i m. N. is the town of Pueblo Nuevo 
del Mar or El Cabaflal, to which large numbera of the Valencians 
migrate in summer for fiea-bathing. 

The earliest historical mention of Valencia {Vdentia) is by 
Livy {Epit, Iv.), according to whom Junius Brutus settled 
the soldiers of Viriathu.s here in 138 u.c., and invested the 
town with tlm jus Latinufn. It sided with Sertorius (^. 77 b.c.), 
and was accordingly taken and partially destroyed by l^ompey 
in 75 B.c. ; but it must have recovered speedily, as it is men- 
tioned by Pliny (iii. 4) as a colony in the region of the Edetani, 
and by Mela us an important place. It wa.s taken by the 
Visigoths in a.d. 413, and by the Moors in 714. After the 
downfall of the caliphate of Cordova, an independent Moorish 
kingdom of Valencia was established in 1021, and extended 
along the coast from Almeria to the Ebro c.stuary. 'Phe 
Almoravides occupied the city in io(;4, but it was retaken 
within a few months by the Christians under the Cid (q.v.), 
from whom it is sometimes a\lled Valencia del Cid. The 
Moors recovered possession in iioi and the kingdom was 
re-established in 1146. After 1172 it became tributary to 
Aragon, and in 1238 James 1 . of Aragon added it to his 
dominions. The first Spanish printing-press is said to have been 
setup here in 1474. Towards 'h close of the 15th century 
Valencia was annexed to Castile and placed under the rule 
of a viceroy. In the i6th and 17th centuries it became the 
seat of a considerable school of painting, of which Vicente 
Juanes (1523-1579) may be regarded as the founder, and to 
which belonged also Francisco de Ribalta (1550-1628), juan 
de Ribalta (1597-1628), Jos^ Ribera (1588-1656), Pedro 
Orrente (1560-1644) and J. G. Espinosa (1600-1680). In the 
beginning of the 17th century Valencia and its surrounding 
district suffered greatly from the expulsion of the Morisros, 
its mo.st industrious and enterprising cultivators. In the War 
of Succession Valencia sided emphatically with the house of 
Austria, for which it was punished by being deprived of many 
of its ancient privileges. In 1808 an abortive attempt to 
capture it was made by the French ; they succeeded, however, 
in i8i2,'anfl held it till June 1813. Queen Christina signed 
her abdication at V^encia in 1840. 

VALm6lA,.rf^city..<M Venezuela and capital of the state of 
Oarabobo-, .ii* ni, by mil W.S.W. of Caracas, and 24»-m. direct 
(334 m. 6y mil) S. by K of Puerto Cabello. Pop. (1894) 38,654. 
There irf railway connexion with Caracas by the Great Venezuela 
line (Germany and .vwth Puerto Cabello by the Puerto Cabello 
ancj Valenbia‘’ln^^(Engb&h), which crosses the N. range of the 
Maritime* Afid®. *'niere is also a steamboat service on Li^e 
Valencia. The city is situated on the N.W. border of a lacustrine 
pdoin occupied ih gwat part by Lake Tacarigua, or Valencia,^ and 
nearly f m. from its western margin. It is beautifully situated 
in a large fertile valley between parallel ranges of the Maritime 
Andes, about' 1625 ft. above sea-level, and in the midst of rich 
piantatipns and luxuriant tropical vegetation. The climate is 
mHd and pleasant, the* temperature ranging from 66® to 87° F. 

' Lal«?* Valencia ocenpies one of the so-called Aragna valleys, 
enclosed between 4 he parallel ranges of the Maritime Andes. It is 
134,8 ft. abovQ the sea, j* about 30 m. long, has an area of 2x6 sq.m,, 
and a catchment l»sin pf i,'782 scj. m., and lies partly in the state 
of Aragua. It includes a number of small islands, some inhabited, 
and receives the waters of a score of small streams from the sur- 
rounding mountains. 


with an annual mean of 76®, and the rainfall l>einf about the same 
as that of Caracas, or 23 to 30 in. Near Valencia on the Puerto 
Cabello railway are the Las 'Irinrheras thermal springs. Among 
Valencia’s public edifices and in.stitutions are some good churches, 
the government palace, a university, a national college for women, 
a normal school for men and a public library. 

Valencia was founded in 1555 and is older than Caracas. It 
was occupied for a time in 1561 by Aguirre and his band of out- 
laws. At the beginning of the War of Independence it was made 
the capital of Venezuela, and the patriot congress was in session 
there in 1812 when Caracas was destroyed by an earthquake. 
It changed masters several times during the war, its most famous 
events being two successful defences in 1814 against Spanish 
besieging forces. The town sufiered much in the war and from 
subsequent revolutions, but the remarkable productiveness 
of the surrounding districts and its advantageous commercial 
position ensured a prompt recovery from all reverses. 

VALENCIA DE ALOANTARA, a town of western Spain, in the 
province of Cdceres ,* on the Madrid-C'deeres-Lisbon railway, 
near the right bank of the Sever, a small stream which here 
divides Spain from Portugal. Pop. (1900) 9417. Valencia de 
Alcdntaja is the most important custom-house for direct traffic 
between the Peninsular kingdoms except Badajoz, and has a 
flourishing trade in farm produce of all kinds, and in phosphates 
from the neighbouring mines. The town is occupied by a 
garrison, and retains its old-fashioned loopholed waPs and 
dismantled citadel. A Roman aqueduct still brings water to 
the main street, and there are other Roman remains in the 
district ; the courtyards and windows of many houses are Moorish 
in style. The interesting church of Roqueamador dates from the 
14th century, the church of Encarnacion, the town hall and a 
fine convent, from the i6th. From the i6th century to the i8th 
Valencia was a celebrated border fortress ; it was captured by the 
Portuguese in 1664 and 1698. 

VALENCIENNES, a town of northern France in the depart- 
ment of Nord on the Scheldt, at its confluence with the Rhonellc, 
30m. S.E. of Lille by rail. Pop. (1906), town, 25,977 ; commune, 
31,759. The Scheldt here divides into two branches, one of 
which flows through the town, while the other, canalized and 
forming a port, skirts it on the west. Of the fortifications, dis- 
mantled in 1892, and replaced by boulevards, the Tour de la 
Dodenne (13th and 15th centuries) and the citadel (17th century) 
are the chief remains. Valenciennes is the cc'ntrc of a rich coal- 
field, to which Anzin (q.v.), an industrial town a little over a 
mile to the north-west, has given its name. Tx) this fact is due 
the existence of the important foundries, forges, rolling-mills, 
wire-works and machine .shops which line the bank ot the Scheldt. 
Iherc is also an extensive beetroot cultivation, with attendant 
sugar-works and distilleries, and glass, starch, chemicals and 
soap arc produced. Hosiery trimmings and handkerchiefs 
are manufactured and cotton weaving and pr nting are carried 
on, though little of the famous lace is now made. Other 
industries arc brewing and malting. There are a sub-prefecture, 
courts of first instance and of commerce, a chamber of commerce, 
a board of trade arbitration, and a branch of the Bank of France, 
a lycee, a school of music and a school of fine art (founded in 
1782). The town hall is a fine building of the early 1 7th century, 
but its facade was rebuilt in 1867 and 1868. The museum 
contains galleries of painting and sculpture, with works by 
Antoine, Louis and Francois Watteau, Carpeaux, all of whom 
were natives of the town, and by Rubens and other Flemish 
artists. Opposite the museum there is a monument commemor- 
ating the defence of the town in 1793. 'Fhe principal church is 
that of Notre-Dame du Cordon, a fine modern building in the 
Gothic style surmounted by a tower 272 ft. in height. The 
church of St Gery preserves a few pillars dating from the 13th 
century. Near it stands the statue of Antoine Watteau, and 
there is also a statue of Jean Froissart, bom at Valenciennes. 

Valenciennes is said to owe its name and foundation to one of 
the three Roman emperors named Valentinian. In the middle 
ages it was the seat of a countship which in the nth century was 
united to that of Hainaut. In the i6th century Valenciennes 
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became the stronghold of Protestantism in Hainaut, but was 
conquered by the Spaniards, who committed all sorts of excesses. 
In 1656 the Spaniards under Cmid^ made a successful defence 
against the French under Turenne ; but in 1677 Louis XIV. took 
the town after an eight days’ siege, and Vauban constructed the 
citadel. Valenciennes, which then became the capital of Hainaut, 
has since always belonged to France. In 1793, after forty-three 
days’ bombardment, the garrison, reduced to 3000 men, sur- 
rendered to the allied forces numbering some 140,000 or 150,000 
men, with 400 cannon. In 1815 it defended itself successfully. 

VALENCY. The doctrine of valency, in chemistry, may 
be defined as the doctrine of the combining power of the 
atoms or elementary radicles of which compound molecules 
consist. The conception that each elementary atom has a de- 
finite atom-fixing power, enunciated by Frankland in 1852, is 
tbe foundation of the system of rational or structural formulae 
which now plays so great a part in chemical science. Frank- 
iand dealt more particularly with the valency of the metallic 
elements, in which he was specially interested at the time ; 
but in conjunction with his co-worker Kolbe, he subsequently 
applied it to compounds of carbon. At that time (1852-56), 
the application of Avogadro’s theorem to the determination 
of atomic weights was not yet recognized ; it was only when 
Cannizzaro ^ made this clear that it became possible to develop 
the doctrine of valency upon a consistent basis. Kekul6, 
whose service.s in this field rank with those of Frankland, was 
the first to develop the consequences of the conception that 
carbon is a quadrivalent element and to apply it in a logical 
manner to the explanation of the structure ol carbon compounds 
generally ; his paper published in 1858, On the Constitution 
and Metamorphoses of Chemical Compounds and on the Chemical 
Nature of Carbon,” is admittedly the foundation of the modern 
theory of the structure of these compounds. 

An admirable though brief summary of the historical develop- 
jnent of the doctrine of valency is to be found in the lecture 
delivered in 1898 by Professor Japp in memory of Kckul6 
( Journ. Chem. Soc. 73, p. 97). Several discoveries have since 
been made which have an important bearing on the doctrine. 

Frankland held that each element has a certain maximum 
valency but may manifest one or more subordinate valencies, 
the affinities in abeyance in cases in which only the lower 
valency is manifest satisfying each other mutually. By a logical 
extension of this view, elements have been divided into those 
of odd and those of even valency; apart from a few excep- 
tional compounds, elements are to be reckoned as belonging 
either to the one or to the other of these two classes. 

Kekule always maintained that valency could not vary and 
in discussing this question Professor Japp goes so far as to 
say : “Of all the doctrines which we owe to Kekule, that of 
fixed valency is probably the one that has met with least 
acceptance even among chemists of his own school. At the 
present day it is, so far as 1 am aware, without supporters.” 
But he adds, “ Yet Kekule held it to the last.” And such a fact 
cannot be overlooked : tloat Kckul^ went too far in a.sscrting that 
valency could not vary is probably true ; the essential feature 
in his objection — that in many cases valency was overestimated 
by the Frankland school— cannot be so easily disposed of. 

He saw clearly that structure is the determining factor to be 
taken into account in all such discussions ; he also considered 
that it was necessary always to make use of univalent or 
monad elements in determining valency ; moreover, that the 
only compounds on which valid arguments could be based were 
those which could be volatilized without undergoing decom- 
position— a condition that must be fulfilled if the molecular 
weight of a compound is to be placed beyond question. He 
therefore objected to the use of compounds such as ammonium 
chloride and phosphorus pentachloridc as criteria of valency, 
as they undergo decomposition when volatilized. This objec- 
tion has been somewhat robbed its force by Brereton Baker’s 
observation that decomposition can be prevented if the utmost 

^ Stanislao Cannizzaro, A Course of Chemcal Philosophy (1858). 
Alembic Club Reprints, No. 18. [1910.] 
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care be taken to exclude moisture. In objecting to the use df 
such compounds, however, Kekule took the further important 
step of dividing compounds into two classes— that of atomic 
compounds, such as ammonia and hydrogen chloride, in which 
the components are held together by atomic affinities ; and 
that of molecular compounds, such as ammonium chloride, 
containing atomic compounds held together by molecular 
affinities: but Kekule never gave any very clear explana- 
tion of the difference. Notwithstanding Brereton Baker’s 
obser\-ations, the question remains with us to-day, the only 
difference being that we have substituted the more precise 
term “ residual affinity ” for Kekul6’s term “ molecular affinity.” 

Hydrogen is the one element which at present can be affirmed 
to be of unvarying valency : as no compound of determinable 
molecular weight is known in which a single atom of this element 
can be supposed to be present in the molecule in association 
with more than a single atom of another element, the hydrogen 
atom may be regarded as a consistent univalent or monad 
radicle. As the element of unit valency, hydrogen is, therefore, 
the one fit atomic measure to be used in ascertaining valency ; 
unfortunately, it cannot always be applied, as so few elements 
form volatile hydrides. Hydrocarbon radicles such as methyl, 
CH„, however, are so entirely comparable with the hydrogen 
radicle that they form equally efficient standards ; as many 
elements form volatile methides, some assistance may be 
obtained by the use of such radicles. But in all other cases 
the difficulty becomes very great ; indeed, it is doubtful if a 
trustworthy standard can then be found — we arc still forced, 
in fact, to recognize the wisdom of Kekul6’s contentions. The 
greatest difficulty of all that we have to meet is due to the fact 
that valency is a dependent variable in the case of many if not 
of most elements, the degree in which it is manifest depending 
on the reciprocal affinities of the associating elements, as well 
us on environmental conditions. 

Among univalent elements, carbon is the only one that appears 
to have a determinate maximum valency ; this is manifest in 
methane, CH^, the simplest hydride the element forms, the first 
parent of the mighty host of compounds numbering thousands 
upon thousands which are the subject-matter of organic chem- 
istry. Carbon, it is well known, is distinguished from all other 
elements by forming a great variety of compounds with hydro- 
gen — the hydrocarbons ; from these, in turn, other series of 
compounds are formed by the displacement of hydrogen atoms 
in the hydrocarbons by various radicles. The chemistry of the 
carbon compounds is, in fact, the chemistry of substitution 
compounds ; no other element can be said to give rise to sub- 
stitution compounds. It is because of this fact — because of 
the simple relationship obtaining between the various series of 
hydrocarbons and between these and their substitution com- 
pounds— that we are able to deduce structural formulae for carbon 
compounds with a degree of certainty not attainable in the 
case of any other element ; and wc are consequently able to infer 
the valency of carbon with a degree of definiteness that cannot be 
approached in any other case. Several of the simpler deriva- 
tives of carbon exhibit peculiarities which may be referred to as 
of particular interest, as showing how difficult it is to arrive at 
any understanding of the manner in which valency is exerci.sed. 
Apparently the compound represented by the symbol CHj 
cannot exist, all attempts to isolate it having faded, the hydro- 
carbon ethylene, formed by the union of two such groups, being 
obtained in its place. This would be in no way surprising were 
it not that the corresponding oxygenated compound, carbon 
monoxide, CO, has no tendency whatever to undergo polymer- 
ization under ordinary conditions and is, in fact, speaking 
generally, a remarkably inert substance, although in certain 
cases it forms compounds without difficulty--<yet always in a 
very quiet manner. A single atom of oxygen apparently has 
the power, if not of satisfying, at least of stilling the needs of 
the carbon atom. One other case which makes the behaviour 
of carbon monoxide rtill more exceptional may be referred to, 
that of the analogous sulphur compound carbon monsulphide, 
CS, recently discovered by Sir James Dewar and Mr H. 0 . 
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Jones. This compound is so unstable, so active, that it poly- 
merizes with explosive violence at temperatures slightly 
above that at which liquid air boils. Such illustrations afford 
clear proof that, as before mentioned, valency is a reciprocal 
function—- that it is impossible to regard the units of affinity of 
the atoms of different elements as of equivalent value and capable 
of satisfying each other mutually. 

There is no reason to suppose that an uneven number of 
affinities can be active in the carbon atom j in devising structural 
formulae, it is therefore always considered necessary to account 
for the disposition of the four units of affinity, the fohr valencies, 
of the carbon atom. In 1900 some excitement was aroused by 
the discovery by Gomberg of a remarkable hydrocarbon formed 
by the withdrawal of the chlorine atom from chlorotriphenyl- 
methane, C(CtjH5).,Cl : at first it was contended that this was a 
compound of triad carbon, iriphenylmethyl ; it is now generally 
admitted, however, that such cannot well be the case and that 
one of the phenyl groups becomes altered in structure and 
converted into a dyad radicle (see Triphenylmethane). 

The homologues of methane— the hydrocarbons of the paraffin 
or series, in which the carbon atoms are associated 

by single affinities, their remaining affinities being engaged by 
hydrogen atoms — behave chemically as saturated compounds 
and are apparently incapable of entering into combination with 
other molecules. But it is important to guard against the 
assumption that they are actually saturated in any absolute 
sense. Even gases such as helium and argon, destitute as they 
appear to be of all chemical activity, must be credited with the 
possession of some measure of affinity— as they can be liquefied ; 
moreover, as Sir James Dewar has shown, when helium is lique- 
fied in contact with charcoal a not inconsiderable amount of heat 
is liberated beyond that given out in the mere liquefaction of 
the gas. The argument may be extended to hydrogen and 
the paraffins and it may even be supposed that the amount of 
residual affinity increases gradually as the series is ascended— 
this would account for the fact that their activity, the readiness 
with which they are attacked, increases slightly as the scries is 
ascended. In any case, it cannot well be suppo.scd that carbon 
and hydrogen mutually satisfy each other even in the paraffins. 

The manner in which the valencies of the carbon atom are 
disposed of in thecaseof unsaturuted hydrocarbons — that is to say, 
those containing a lower proportion of hydrogen than is indicated 
by the formula C„H2„42 — given rise to much discussion, 
the subject being one which affords an opportunity for great 
difference of opinion. In ethylene, C0H4, each carbon atom is 
attached to only two hydrogen atoms, as two affinities of each 
atom are therefore free to enter reciprocally into combination. 
These atoms certainly do not combine twice over in the way in 
which the two atoms of carbon in ethane, H-jC-CH.,, enter into 
combination — if they did, ethylene should be a saturated com- 
pound, whereas ac^ally it behaves as an eminently unsaturated 
substance. It whs -eontended by Julius Thomsen, on the basis 
of determiiuiti«n»«t the heat of combustion of the hydrocarbons, 
that the two caflion aidims in ethylene are less firmly united in 
ethylene th^tn arc those in ethane ; moreover, that in acetylene, 
CgHo, in which there are three affinities at the dispo.sal of each of 
the two carboli atoms; the union is even less firm than in ethy- 
lene. The arftifflfent on which these conclusions are found^ 
has been callw-in qyeetion and the data are clearly insufficient 
to justify their acceptance ; moreover, the stability of acetylene 
at high temperatures, also the readines.s with which ethylene is 
often forpied and' with which ethenoid compounds revert to the 
paraffin type may hfi cited as arguments against them.- 
, Jfi dealing »wth such a problem, it is necessary to take into 
actount the evidence we have that valency is a directed function. 
The tetrahetJijpP'is ffow laccepted as the most suitable model of 
the carbon a$|a to be visualized whenever carbon is thought 
of ; morcbver, it is held that the directions in which valency 
acts are appropriately pictured if they are regarded as proceed^ 
ing irom the centre of mass to the four solid angles of the tetra- 
hedron. In suclr a case, two affinities preceding from each 
of two carbon atoms do not meet and overlap but cross, each 


pair at a considerable angle through which they must be 
deflected to bring them into contact. Von Baeyer has sug- 
gested that this angle, 28'), is the measure of the strain 

imposed upon the affinities and that the existence of this strain 
affords an explanation of the readiness with which ethylene lapses 
into a derivative of ethane when suitable opportunity is given 
to combine with some other substance. Another way of looking 
at the matter is to suppose that the affinities do not, as it were, 
overlap but merely cross each other and that the angle of 
approach referred to is a direct measure of the degree of unsatur- 
atedness : such a view is more in accordance with Thomsen’s 
contention. In any case, the ethenoid condition of unsatur- 
atedness at the junction of two carbon atoms is a centre at 
which altogether peculiar properties, chemical and physical, 
are developed — the most noteworthy being the enhanced 
refractive power. The ethenoid symbol C-C is therefore of 
peculiar significance. It is a remarkable fact that the pro- 
perties of ring systems generally are in accordance with the 
above hypothesis — the degree of unsaturated ness diminishing 
as “ the angle of approach ’’ is diminished, the more nearly 
the affinities can be pictured as overlapping. 

The most stable arrangement of the carbon affinities would 
appear to be that in benzene and compounds of the benzene 
type — whatever that may be. The determination of the 
“ structure ” of this hydrocarbon has given rise to a large 
amount of paper warfare. Two tendencies may be said to have 
been brought together in the course of this discussion ; on the 
one hand, the desire to arrive at a determination of the actual 
structure; on the other, the desire to devise formulae which 
shall be faithful expressions of functional behaviour and 
broadly indicative of the structural relationship of the con- 
stituent elements. The latter is perhaps the tendency which 
is now in the ascendant : we are beginning to realise, parti- 
cularly in the case of carbon compounds, that formulae are 
primarily expressive of behaviour — being based on the observa- 
tion of behaviour. Thus in the case of all paraffinoid com- 
pounds, the symbol C^C has a distinctive meaning, as in- 
dicating saturation ; in the case of ethenoid compounds, the 
symbol C = C has an equally distinctive meaning, indicating 
a particular degree of unsaturatedness. 

From this point of view, therefore, the benzene symbol 
originally proposed by Kekul6 is misleading, inasmuch as it 
indicates that the hydrocarbon contains threeethenoid junctions ; 
it should therefore be an eminently unsaturated compound, which 
is not the case. On this account the centric formula is to be 
preferred as an expression of the properties of the compound. 

The non-metallic elements other than carbon all form volatile 
hydrides and methides from which their fundamental valencies 
can be deduced without difficulty. Chlorine, oxygen, nitrogen 
and silicon may be regarded as typical of the four classes into 
which the non-metals fall. But the number of hydrogen and 
methyl radicles which the atom carries cannot be taken as 
the measure of absolute valency in the case of elements of 
the chlorine, oxygen and nitrogen classes. The hydrides of the 
elements of these classes must all be regarded as more or les.s 
unsaturated compounds, the fact that gases such as hydrogen 
chloride and ammonia are intensely soluble in water being 
clearly a proof that their molecules are greatly attracted by 
and have great attraction for water molecules ; it is remark- 
able, however, tliat although hydrogen chloride and ammonia 
are easily soluble in water and also combine readily with one 
another, they are gases which are by no means easily condensed 
-—in other words, the molecules in. each gas have little tendency 
to associate among themselves. It may also be pointed out 
that, to account for the properties of liquid water, it is necessary 
to suppose that the simple molecules represented by the symbol 
H2O have a very considerable mutual affinity and that water 
consists largely of complex molecules.^ Taking into account 

^ On this account it is desirable to confine the term water to the 
liquid and to distinguish the simple molecule represented by the 
symbol H.jO by a separate name — that proposed is Hydrone. 
Liquid water is probably a mixture of several polyhydrones together 
with more or less hydrone. 
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became the stronghold of Protestantism in Hainaut, but was 
conquered by the Spaniards, who committed all sorts of excesses. 
In 1656 the Spaniards under Cmid^ made a successful defence 
against the French under Turenne ; but in 1677 Louis XIV. took 
the town after an eight days’ siege, and Vauban constructed the 
citadel. Valenciennes, which then became the capital of Hainaut, 
has since always belonged to France. In 1793, after forty-three 
days’ bombardment, the garrison, reduced to 3000 men, sur- 
rendered to the allied forces numbering some 140,000 or 150,000 
men, with 400 cannon. In 1815 it defended itself successfully. 

VALENCY. The doctrine of valency, in chemistry, may 
be defined as the doctrine of the combining power of the 
atoms or elementary radicles of which compound molecules 
consist. The conception that each elementary atom has a de- 
finite atom-fixing power, enunciated by Frankland in 1852, is 
tbe foundation of the system of rational or structural formulae 
which now plays so great a part in chemical science. Frank- 
iand dealt more particularly with the valency of the metallic 
elements, in which he was specially interested at the time ; 
but in conjunction with his co-worker Kolbe, he subsequently 
applied it to compounds of carbon. At that time (1852-56), 
the application of Avogadro’s theorem to the determination 
of atomic weights was not yet recognized ; it was only when 
Cannizzaro ^ made this clear that it became possible to develop 
the doctrine of valency upon a consistent basis. Kekul6, 
whose service.s in this field rank with those of Frankland, was 
the first to develop the consequences of the conception that 
carbon is a quadrivalent element and to apply it in a logical 
manner to the explanation of the structure ol carbon compounds 
generally ; his paper published in 1858, On the Constitution 
and Metamorphoses of Chemical Compounds and on the Chemical 
Nature of Carbon,” is admittedly the foundation of the modern 
theory of the structure of these compounds. 

An admirable though brief summary of the historical develop- 
jnent of the doctrine of valency is to be found in the lecture 
delivered in 1898 by Professor Japp in memory of Kckul6 
( Journ. Chem. Soc. 73, p. 97). Several discoveries have since 
been made which have an important bearing on the doctrine. 

Frankland held that each element has a certain maximum 
valency but may manifest one or more subordinate valencies, 
the affinities in abeyance in cases in which only the lower 
valency is manifest satisfying each other mutually. By a logical 
extension of this view, elements have been divided into those 
of odd and those of even valency; apart from a few excep- 
tional compounds, elements are to be reckoned as belonging 
either to the one or to the other of these two classes. 

Kekule always maintained that valency could not vary and 
in discussing this question Professor Japp goes so far as to 
say : “Of all the doctrines which we owe to Kekule, that of 
fixed valency is probably the one that has met with least 
acceptance even among chemists of his own school. At the 
present day it is, so far as 1 am aware, without supporters.” 
But he adds, “ Yet Kekule held it to the last.” And such a fact 
cannot be overlooked : tloat Kckul^ went too far in a.sscrting that 
valency could not vary is probably true ; the essential feature 
in his objection — that in many cases valency was overestimated 
by the Frankland school— cannot be so easily disposed of. 

He saw clearly that structure is the determining factor to be 
taken into account in all such discussions ; he also considered 
that it was necessary always to make use of univalent or 
monad elements in determining valency ; moreover, that the 
only compounds on which valid arguments could be based were 
those which could be volatilized without undergoing decom- 
position— a condition that must be fulfilled if the molecular 
weight of a compound is to be placed beyond question. He 
therefore objected to the use of compounds such as ammonium 
chloride and phosphorus pentachloridc as criteria of valency, 
as they undergo decomposition when volatilized. This objec- 
tion has been somewhat robbed its force by Brereton Baker’s 
observation that decomposition can be prevented if the utmost 

^ Stanislao Cannizzaro, A Course of Chemcal Philosophy (1858). 
Alembic Club Reprints, No. 18. [1910.] 
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care be taken to exclude moisture. In objecting to the use df 
such compounds, however, Kekule took the further important 
step of dividing compounds into two classes— that of atomic 
compounds, such as ammonia and hydrogen chloride, in which 
the components are held together by atomic affinities ; and 
that of molecular compounds, such as ammonium chloride, 
containing atomic compounds held together by molecular 
affinities: but Kekule never gave any very clear explana- 
tion of the difference. Notwithstanding Brereton Baker’s 
obser\-ations, the question remains with us to-day, the only 
difference being that we have substituted the more precise 
term “ residual affinity ” for Kekul6’s term “ molecular affinity.” 

Hydrogen is the one element which at present can be affirmed 
to be of unvarying valency : as no compound of determinable 
molecular weight is known in which a single atom of this element 
can be supposed to be present in the molecule in association 
with more than a single atom of another element, the hydrogen 
atom may be regarded as a consistent univalent or monad 
radicle. As the element of unit valency, hydrogen is, therefore, 
the one fit atomic measure to be used in ascertaining valency ; 
unfortunately, it cannot always be applied, as so few elements 
form volatile hydrides. Hydrocarbon radicles such as methyl, 
CH„, however, are so entirely comparable with the hydrogen 
radicle that they form equally efficient standards ; as many 
elements form volatile methides, some assistance may be 
obtained by the use of such radicles. But in all other cases 
the difficulty becomes very great ; indeed, it is doubtful if a 
trustworthy standard can then be found — we arc still forced, 
in fact, to recognize the wisdom of Kekul6’s contentions. The 
greatest difficulty of all that we have to meet is due to the fact 
that valency is a dependent variable in the case of many if not 
of most elements, the degree in which it is manifest depending 
on the reciprocal affinities of the associating elements, as well 
us on environmental conditions. 

Among univalent elements, carbon is the only one that appears 
to have a determinate maximum valency ; this is manifest in 
methane, CH^, the simplest hydride the element forms, the first 
parent of the mighty host of compounds numbering thousands 
upon thousands which are the subject-matter of organic chem- 
istry. Carbon, it is well known, is distinguished from all other 
elements by forming a great variety of compounds with hydro- 
gen — the hydrocarbons ; from these, in turn, other series of 
compounds are formed by the displacement of hydrogen atoms 
in the hydrocarbons by various radicles. The chemistry of the 
carbon compounds is, in fact, the chemistry of substitution 
compounds ; no other element can be said to give rise to sub- 
stitution compounds. It is because of this fact — because of 
the simple relationship obtaining between the various series of 
hydrocarbons and between these and their substitution com- 
pounds— that we are able to deduce structural formulae for carbon 
compounds with a degree of certainty not attainable in the 
case of any other element ; and wc are consequently able to infer 
the valency of carbon with a degree of definiteness that cannot be 
approached in any other case. Several of the simpler deriva- 
tives of carbon exhibit peculiarities which may be referred to as 
of particular interest, as showing how difficult it is to arrive at 
any understanding of the manner in which valency is exerci.sed. 
Apparently the compound represented by the symbol CHj 
cannot exist, all attempts to isolate it having faded, the hydro- 
carbon ethylene, formed by the union of two such groups, being 
obtained in its place. This would be in no way surprising were 
it not that the corresponding oxygenated compound, carbon 
monoxide, CO, has no tendency whatever to undergo polymer- 
ization under ordinary conditions and is, in fact, speaking 
generally, a remarkably inert substance, although in certain 
cases it forms compounds without difficulty--<yet always in a 
very quiet manner. A single atom of oxygen apparently has 
the power, if not of satisfying, at least of stilling the needs of 
the carbon atom. One other case which makes the behaviour 
of carbon monoxide rtill more exceptional may be referred to, 
that of the analogous sulphur compound carbon monsulphide, 
CS, recently discovered by Sir James Dewar and Mr H. 0 . 
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is drawn to certain points of importance in the hope that it may 
be clear that the problems cannot be discussed usefully in the 
formal manner which is too frequently adopted. Our knowledge 
of valency cannot be expressed in a few symbols or in a few 
formal statements. (H. E. A.) 

VALENS, East Roman emperor from 364 to 378, owed his 
elevation in the thirty-sixth year of his age to his brother 
Valentiniun, who chose him to l.>e his associate in the empire, 
of which a formal division into East and West was now once 
for all definitively arranged (see Valenttnian 1.). Valens had 
been attached to Julian’s bodyguard, but he did not inherit the 
military ability of his father, Gratian of Pannonia, who had 
risen from the ranks to a high position. A revolt headed by 
Procopius in the second year of his reign, and backed up by 
the public opinion of Constantinople and the sympathy of the 
Gothic princes and chiefs on the Danube, seemed so alarming 
to him that he thought of negotiation ; but in the following 
year the revolt collapsed before the firmness of his ministers 
and generals. In the year 366 Valens at one stroke reduced the 
taxes of the empire by one-fourth, a very popular measure, 
though one of questionable policy in the face of the threatening 
attitude of the Goths on the lower Danube. Before venturing 
on a campaign against them, Valens received baptism from 
Eudoxus, the bishop of Constantinople and the leader of the 
Arian party. After some small successes over the Goths, won 
by his generals (367-9), Valens concluded a peace with them, 
which lasted six years, on a general understanding that the 
Danube was to be the boundary between Goths and Romans. 
On his return to Constantinople in 369-70 Valens began to 
pensccutc his orthodox and Catholic subjects, but he lacked 
the energy to carry out his edicts rigorously. 

In the years 371 to 377 Valens was in Asia Minor, most of 
the time at the Syrian Antioch. Though anxious to avoid an 
Eastern war, because of danger nearer home from the restless- 
ness of the Goths, he was compelled to take the field against 
Shapur II., who had invaded and occupied Armenia. It 
seems that Valens t crossed the Euphrates in 373, and in 
Mesopotamia his troops drove back the king of Persia to the 
farther bank of the Tigris. But the Roman success was by no 
mean.s decisive, and no definite understanding as to boundaries 
was come to with Persia. Valens returned to Antioch, where in 
the winter of 373-4 he instituted a persecution of magicians 
and other people whom he foolishly believed to imperil his life. 
Between 374 and 377 we read of grievou.s complaints of injustice 
and extortion perpetrated under legal forms, the result probably 
of the recent panic, and pointing to an increasing weakness 
and timidity at headquarters. Although preparations were 
made for following up the war with Persia and securing the 
frontier, a truce was patched up, rather to the disadvantage 
of the empire,. Armenia and the adjacent country being half 
conquered and annexed by Shapur. The armies of Rome, in 
fact, were.wMted in another quarter. The Huns, of whom 
we now hear Yor^ihe first time, were beginning in 376 to press 
the Golhii tbe^^rth, and the latter asked leave of the 
emperor ‘to crb» the Djinube into Roman territory. * This they 
were*alhiWed to do, on the condition that they came unarmed, 
and their chilflren were transported to Asia as hostages. The 
condition^, liowever,* were not observed by the imperial generals, 
who for thiff. tNhijtJToflt forced the new settlers to buy food at 
famine Accordingly, the enraged Goths, under their 

chief Friti^rn, streamed across the Balkans into Thrace and the 
country round -Adrianople, plundering, burning and slaughter- 
ing as ;they went. They were driven back for a time, but re- 
turned in the spiing of 378 in greater force, with a, contingent 
pf Huns b »4 Alans ; and again, after some repulses, they 
(>enetrated to ihe neighbourhood of Adrianople. Valens, who 
had now returned to’* Constantinople, left the capital in May 
378 with a'Strong»and well-officered army. Without awaiting 
‘the arrival of his riephew Gratian, emperor of the West, who 
had just won a gredfc' victory over one of the barbarous tribes 

' Amm Marc. xxix. i ; tlie narrative is brief and not verv 
idlear. 


of Germany in Alsace, Valens attacked the enemy at once, 
although his troops had to go into action heated and fatigued 
by a long march on a sultry August day. The battle, which 
was fought on confined ground in a valley, was decided by 
a cavalry charge of the Alans and Sarmatians, which threw 
the Roman infantry into confusion and hemmed it in so closely 
that the men could scarcely draw their swords. The slaughter, 
which continued till the complete destruction of the Roman 
anny, was one of the ^eatest recorded in antiquity. Valens 
either perished on the field, or, as some said, in a cottage fired 
by the enemy. From the battle of Adrianople the Goths per- 
manently established themselves south of the Danube. 

See Ammianus Marccllmus, bks. 26-31 ; F. Gibbon, The Drcline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. Bury" London, 1896), chb. 25-26 ; 
W. Judeich m Deutsche Zetischnft fiir Geschicktswissenschaft D891), 
pp. 1-2 1. 

VALEIITIA, SIR FRANCIS ANNESLEY, Viscount (1585- 
1660), Anglo-Irish statesman, son of Robert Annesley of Newport 
Pagnol in Buckinghamshire, was bom in 1585, and settled in 
Ireland at an early age, acquiring property in various parts of 
the island. His friendship with the lord deputy, Sir Arthur 
Chiche.ster, procured for him government employment and the 
favour of King James L, who conferred on him a grant of the 
land and fort of Mountnorris. county Armagh, in 1612. He 
was returned to the Irish parliament by the county Armagh in 
1614, and four years later was appointed secretary for Ireland, 
being created a baronet in 1620. In the following year he 
received, by an unusual patent, a reversionary grant of the 
viscountcy of Valencia after the death without male issue of a 
kinsman (Sir Henry Power, created viscount of Valentia in 1621 ), 
the then living viscount. In 1625 Sir Francis Annc.sley was 
elected member for the county of Carmarthen in the English 
parliament ; and in the same year he was made vice-treasurer 
and receiver-general of Ireland. In 1628 he was created Baron 
Mountnorris in the peerage of Ireland. He strongly opposed 
the policy of Lord Falkland, who became lord deputy in 1622, 
and procured his recall in 1629. When Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
afterwards the famous earl of Strafford, went to Ireland in 1633, 
he took action against Mountnorris, whom he accused of corrup- 
tion and malversation of public money. The two men became 
violent opponents, and at a dinner at the lord chancellor’s house 
in April 1635 Mountnorris used insulting and threatening lan- 
guage in reference to the lord deputy. Wentworth brought 
him before a court-martial on a charge of insubordination as 
an officer in the army, and by this tribunal Mountnorri.s was 
condemned to death. The sentence was not carried out, but he 
was imprisoned and deprived of all hi.s offices on the report of 
a committee appointed by the privy council to inquire into the 
charges of corruption. The vindictiveness of the proceedings 
against Mountnorris, which afterwards constituted one of the 
counts in the impeachment of Strafford, has been strongly 
condemned by some historians and extenuated by others ; 
that the trial by court-martial and the sentence were at all events 
not illegal, has been shown by S. R. Gardiner. Mountnorris 
was not long detained in prison, and in 1640 his relations with 
Strafford were examined by a committee of the Long Parliament, 
which pronounced the sentence passed on him unjust and 
illegal. In 1642 he succeeded, under the above-mentioned 
reversion, to the title of viscount of Valentia. During the 
Commonwealth he again held the post of secretary in Ireland 
to the lord deputy, Henry Cromwell, with whom he was on 
friendly terms. Valentia died in 1660. His wife was Dorothy, 
daughter of Sir John Phillipps of Picton, Pembrokeshire, by 
whom he was the father of Arthur Annesley, earl of Anglesey 
(q,v. for later history). 

See S. R. Gardiner. History of England, vol. viii. (London, 
1883-84); Strafford's Letters and Dispatches, edited by W. Knowler, 
(2 voU., Dublin, 1740); G. E. C., Complete Peerage, vol. v. (London, 

VALENTINE, or Valentinus, the name of a considerable 
number of saints. The most celebrated arc the two martyrs 
j whose festivals fall on the 14th of February— the one, a Roman 
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priest, the other, bishop of Temi (Interamna). The P<issim 
of the former is part of the legend of SS. Marius and Martha 
and their companions ; that of the latter has no better historical 
foundation : so that no argument can be drawn from either 
account to establish the differentiation of the two saints. It 
would appear from the two accounts that both belonged to 
the same period, i,e. to the reign of the emperor Claudius 
(Gothicus) ; that both died on the same day ; and that both 
were buried on the Via Flaminia, but at different distances from 
Rome. The Martytologium Hieronymianum mentions only one 
Valentinus ; “ Interamraae miliario LXIIlI* 'viaT?Iftminia>«atale 
Valentini.” It is probable that the basilica situated at the 
second milestone on the Via Flaminia was also dedicated to 
him. It is impossible to fix the date of his death. The St 
Valentinus who is spoken of as the apostle of Rhaetia, and 
venerated in Passau as its first bishop, flourished in the 5th 
century. Although the name of St Valentine is very popular in 
England, apparently no church has been dedicated to him. For 
the peculiar observances that used to be commonly connected 
with St Valentine’s Eve and Day, to which allusion is frequently 
made by English writers, such works as John Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities (edited by W. C. Hazlitt, vol. li. pp. 606-11, London, 
1905), W. Hone’s Every-Day Book, and Chambers’s Book of 
Days may bo consulted. Their appropriateness to the spring 
season is, in a general way perhaps, obvious enough, but the 
association of the lovers’ festival with St Valentine seems to be 
purely accidental.^ 

See Acta Samtovum, February, ii. 753, and January, i. 
1004; G. B. de Kossi, Bullettino di archeolof^ia cristiana {1871), 
p. loi and (1878) p. 59. (H. De.) 

VALENTIl^ AND ORSON, a romance which has been attached 
to the Carolingian cycle. It is the story of twin brothers, 
abandoned in the woods in infancy. Valentine is brought up 
as a knight at the court of Pippin, while Orson ctows up in 
a bear’s den to be a wild man of the woods, until he is over- 
come and lamed by Valentine, whose servant and comrade 
he becomes The two eventually rescue their mother Bcllisant, 
sister of Pippin and wife of the emperor of Greece, by whom 
she had been unjustly repudiated, from the power of a giant. 
There are versions of the tale, which appears to rest on a lost 
French original, in French, English, German, Icelandic, Dutch 
and Italian. In the older versions Orson is described as the 
“ nameless ” one. The kernel of the story lies in Orson’s up- 
bringing and wildness, and is evidently a folk-tale the connexion 
of which with the Carolingian cycle is purely artificial. The 
story of the wife unjustly accused with which it is bound up is 
sufficiently common, and was told of the wives both of Pippin 
and Charlemagne. 

The French prose romance was printed at Lyons in 1489 and often 
subsequently. The History e of the two Valyannte Brethren: Valentyne 
and Orson ... by Henry Watson, printed by William Copland 
about 1550. is the earliest known of a long series of English versions. 
A ballad on the subject was printed m Bishop Percy’s Rehques of 
English Poetry, and the tale adapted for the nursery was illustrated 
by Walter Crane in the Three Bears* Picture Book (1876). For a 
detailed bibliography of the English, French. German, Dutch and 
Ifhlian forms of the tale, see W. Seelman, “ Valentin nnd Namelos" 
(Norden and Leipzig. 1884), in vol. iv, of Niederdeutsche Denkmdler, 
edited by the Verein fur niederdeutsche Sprachforschung. 

VALENTINIAN 1., Roman emperor of the West from a.d. 364 
to 375, was bom at Cibalis, in Pannonia. He had been an 
officer of the guard under Julian and Jovian, and had risen 
high in the imperial service. Of robust frame and distinguished 
appearance, he possessed great courage and military capacity. 
He was chosen emperor in his forty-third year by the officers 
of the army at Nicaea in Bith^nia in 364, and shortly after- 
wards named his brother Valens {q.v) colleague with him in 
the empire. The two brothers, ^ter passing through the 
chief cities of the neighbouring district, arranged the partition 

' Until nearly the close of the 19th century the custom of sending 

valentines anonymous love-tokens, written or otherwise 

—on Si Valentine’s day was fairly general. They gradually lost 
their original .significance, and the custom, where it survives, baa 
become completely vulgarized. 
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of the empire at Naissus (Nissa) in Upper Moesia, As emperor 
of the West, Valentinian took Italy, IHyricum, Spain, the Gauls, 
Britain and Africa, leaving to Valens th« eastern half of the 
Balkan Peninsula, Greece, Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor as far 
as Persia. During the short reign of Valentinian there were 
wars in Africa, in Germany and in Britain, and Rome came 
into collision with barbarian peoples of whom we now hear for 
the first time— ^Burgundians, Saxons, Alamanni. The emperor’s 
chief work was guarding the frontiers and esUblishing mili- 
tary positions. Milan was at first his headquarters for settling 
the affairs of northern Italy ; next year (365) he was at Poris^ 
and then at Reims, to direct the operations of his generals 
against the Alamanni. This people, defeated at Scarpona 
(Charpeigne) and Catelauni (Ch&lons-sur-Marne) by Jovinus, 
were driven back to the German bank of the Rhine, and checked 
for a while by a chain of military posts and fortresses. At the 
close of 367, however, they suddenly crossed the Rhine, attacked 
Moguntiacum (Mainz) and plundered the city. Valentinian 
attacked them at Soiicinium (Sulz in the Neckar valley or 
Schwetzingen) with a large army, and defeated them with 
great slaughter, but his own losses were so considerable that he 
abandoned the idea of following up his success. Later, in 374, 
he made peace with their king, Macrianus, who from that time 
remained a true friend of the Romans. The next three years 
he spent at Trier, wliich he chiefly made his headquarters, 
organizing the defence of the Rhine frontier, and personally 
superintending the construction of numerous forts. During 
his reign the coasts of Gaul were harassed by the Saxon pirates, 
with whom the Piets and Scots of northern Britain joined 
hands, and ravaged the island from the wall of Antoninus to the 
shores of Kent. In 368 Theodosius was sent to drive back the 
invaders ; in this he was completely successful, and established 
a new British province, called Valentia, in honour of the emperor. 
In Africa the Moorish prince, Firmus, raised the standard of 
revolt, being joined by the provincials, who had been rendered 
desperate by the cruelty and extortions of Count Romanus, 
the military governor. The services of 'riieodosius were again 
requisitioned. He landed in Africa with a small band of vet- 
erans, and Firmus, to avoid being taken prisoner, committed 
suicide. In 374 the Quadi, a German trilx; in what is now 
Moravia and Hungary, resenting the erection of Roman forts 
to the north of the Danube in wliat they considered to be their 
own territory, and further exasperated by the treacherous 
murder of their king, Gabinius, crossed the river and laid waste 
the province of Pannonia. The emperor in April of tlie following 
year entered IHyricum with a powerful army, but during an 
audience to an embassy from the Quadi at Brigetio on the 
Danube (near Pressburg) died in a fit of apoplexy. His general 
administration seems to have been thoroughly honest and able, 
iir some respects beneficent. If he was Imrd and exacting in 
the matter of taxes, he spent them in the defence and im- 
provement of his dominions, not in idle show or luxury. Though 
himself a plain and almost illiterate soldier, he was a founder of 
schools, and he also provided medical attendance for the poor 
of Rome, by appointing a physician for each of the fourteen 
districts of the city. He was an orthodox Catholic, but he 
permitted absolute religious freedom to all his subjects. Against 
all abuses, both civil and ecclesiastical, he steadily set his face, 
even against the increasing wealth and worldlincss of the clergy. 
The great blot On his memory is his cruelty, which at times was 
frightful, and showed itself in its full fierceness in the punish- 
ment of persons accused of witchcraft, soothsaying or magical 
practices. 

See Ammianus Marcellinus xxv.-xx^. ; Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, chap. 25 ; T. Hodgkin, Ualy and her Invaders, hk. i. chap. 3 ; 
H. Schiller, Geschichte der rdmischen Kaiseneit (Gotha, 1883-87), 
bk. iiL chap. iv. 27-30; H. Richter, Das westrimische Reich (Berlin] 
1865), pp. 240-68. 

After his death, his son. Valentinian II., an infant of four 
years of age, with his half-brother Gratian {q.v) a lad of about 
seventeen, became the emperors of the West. They made 
Milan their home ; and the empire was nominally divided 
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between them, Gratian tiiking the trans-Alpine provinces, 
whilst Italy, Illyricum in part, and Africa were to be under 
the rule of Valentinian, or rather of his mother, Jastina. 
Justina was an Arian, and the imperial court at Milan pitted 
itself against the Catholics, under the famous Ambrose, bishop 
of that city. But so great was his popularity that the court 
was dec ded y worsted in the contest, and the emperor’s authority 
materially shaken. In 387 Magnus Maximus (q.v,), who had 
commanded a Roman army in Britain, and had in 383 (the 
} ear of Gratian’s death) made himself master of the northern 
provinces, crossed the Alps into the valley of the Po and threat- 
ened Milan. The emperor and his mother fled to Theodosius, 
the emperor of the East and husband of Galla, Valentinian’s 
sister. Valentinian was restored in 388 by Theodosius, through 
whose influence he was converted to Orthodox Catholicism. 
Four years later he was murdered at Vienne in Gaul, probably 
at the instigation of his Frankish general Arbogast, with whom 
he had quarrelled. 

See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap. 27 ; Schiller, Geschichte dev 
romischm Kai\erzcit, bk.iii. vol.iv. pn. 32, 33; L. Ranke, WcAteeschichte, 
bk.iv.vol, 1. chap. 6; and especially H. ^\c.\\UiT , Das wesiromtsche Reich 
nnter den Katsern Gratian, Valentinian II. und Maximus (Berlin, 
1865), pp. 577-050, where full references to authorities are given. 

VALENTINIAN III., emperor of the West from 425 to 455, 
the son of Constantius and Placidia, daughter of the great Theo- 
dosius. He was only six years of age when he received the 
title of Augustus, and during his minority the conduct of affairs 
was in the hands of his mother, who purposely neglected his 
education. His reign is marked by the dismemberment of the 
Western Empire ; the conquest of the province of Africa by 
the Vandals in 439 ; the final abandonment of Britain in 446 ; 
the loss of great portions of Spain and Gaul, in which the bar- 
barians had established themselves ; and the ravaging of Sicily 
and of the western coasts of the Mediterranean by the fleets 
of Genseric. As a set-off against these calamities there was 
the great victory of Aetius over Attila in 451 near Chalons, and 
his successful campaigns against the Visigoths in southern 
Gaul (426, 429, 436), and against various invaders on the Rhine 
and Danube (428-31). The burden of taxation became more 
and more intolerable as the power of Rome decreased, and 
the loyalty of her remaining provinces was seriously impaired 
in consequence. Ravenna was Valentinian’s usual residence ; 
but he fled to Rome on the approach of Attila, who, after ravag- 
ing the north of Italy, died in the following year (453). In 
454 Aetius, between whose son and a daughter of the emperor a 
marriage had been arranged, was treacherously murdered by 
Valentinian. Next year, however, the emperor himself was 
assassinated by two of the barbarian followers of Aetius. He 
not merely lacked the ability to govern the empire in a time of 
crisis, but aggravated its dangers by his self-indulgence and 
vindictiveness. 

Our chief original sources for the reign of Valentinian III. are 
Jordanes,* Prt>sper’S written in the 6th century, and the 

poet Apollinaris .Sidonius. Sec also Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
chaps. 33 ’'^S t Bu^, Later Roman Empire, bk. ii, chaps. 6-8; 
E. A. Freeman/ ^Tvf Ms of Britain, Gaul and Spain" (Ene. Hist. 
Review, January x886), ind " AStius and Boniface " fibid.. Julv 
1887). ^ J . 

VALBilTlNQlS^ the name of a countship in France, the 
chief town of whi^ was Valence (Drome). From the 12th to 
the^ 15th pe|>tjygi^ Vakntinois belonged to a fan\^ily of Poitiers, 
which must hoC be^ebnfused with that of the counts of Poitiers. 
To the detriment of his kinsmen, the lords of St Vallier, 
Count Louis IJ. ^,*1419) bequeathed his counties of Valentinois 
and piois to the Dauphin Charles, afterwards King Charles VIL; 
ttnd in *X 1 I. erected the countship of 'Valentinois 

ipto gave it ^0 Caesar Borgia, son of Pope Alexander 

vl. later Borgia was deprived of the duchy, 

y s gfven by Henry II. to his mistress, Diane 
iWMpendant of the counts of Valentinois. Having 
tftvertei^ prown, the duchy was given by Louis XIII. 
to Honore Cj^ffi^ldi, prince of Monaco, whose descendants 
retained it unt^^e French Revolution. The new duchy of 
Valentinois, hovfever, did not consist of the lands attached to 


the former one, but was made up of several scattered lordships in 
Dauphin^. The title of duke of Valentinois is still home by the 
prince of Monaco. 

See J. Chevalier, Mimoires pour servir d Phistoire des comUs 
dc Valentinois et de Diois (Paris, 1897-1906). 

VALENTDfUSy pope for thirty or forty days in 827, in suc- 
cession to Eugenius II. (824-27). He was a Roman by birth, 
and, according to the Liber Pontificalis, was first made a deacon 
by Paschal I. (817-24). Nothing further is known of his 
history. His successor was Gregory IV. (827-44). 

V ALENTUrUS and THE VALENT1N1AN&, 1 . Valentinus, the 
most prominent leader of the Gnostic movement, was bom, 
according to Epiphanius {Haer. 31, 2) near the coast in Lower 
Kgypt, and was brought up and educated in Alexandria. He 
then went to Rome, as we learn from Irenaeus, Adv. haer, 
4> 3 > Valentinus came to Rome during the episcopate of 
Hyginus, flourished under Pius and stayed till the time of 
Anicetus. The duration of the episcopates of the Roman 
bishops at this period is not absolutely established, but we can 
hardly go altogether wrong if, with Harnack (Chronologie der 
altchrisjii chert LileratuTy i. 291), wc fix the period 135-60 for 
Valentinus’s residence in Rome. This is confirmed by the fact 
that Justin Martyr in his Apology y i. 26, begun about 150, 
mentions that in his earlier work against heresy, the Syntagnuiy 
he attacked, among others, Valentinus ; so that his heresy must 
have begun to appear at least as early as 140. According to 
Irenaeus iii. 3, 4, Polj^carp, during his sojourn in Rome under 
the episcopate of Anicetus, converted a few adherents of the 
Valentinian sect. Tertullian {Adv, Valentin, cap. 4) declares 
that Valentinus came to Rome as an adherent of the orthodox 
Church, and was a candidate for the bishopric of Rome, but 
he abandoned the Church because a confessor was preferred to 
him for this office. The credibility of this statement may be 
questioned. There is nothing impossible in it, but it has rather 
the appearance of -a piece of the usual church gossip. Great 
uncertainty attaches to the residence of Valentinus in Cyprus, 
recorded by Epiphanius (/or. «/.), who places it after his stay 
in Rome, adding that it was here that he definitely accom- 
plished his secession from the Church. Scholars are divided 
as to whether this stay in Cyprus was before or after that in 
Rome. But on the whole it seems to be clear from the various 
notices that Valentinus did not, e.g, like Marcion, break with 
the Church from the very beginning, but endeavoured as long 
as possible to maintain his standing within it. 

II. The authorities which we have to consider deal for the most 
part with Valentinianism in its fully developed form, and not 
with the original teaching of the master. Justin’s Syntagma (v.s.), 
which treats of Valentinus, is unfortunately lost. Irenaeus in his 
section i. ii, 1-3, has preserved what is obviously an older docu- 
ment, possibly from Justin, dealing with Valentinus’s own teaching 
and that of two of his disciples. The sketch which ho gives is the 
best guide for the onginal form of Valentinianism. For Valentinus 
himself we have also to consider the fragments of his writings pre- 
served by Clemens Alexandrinus. The best edition of and com- 
mentary on them is Hilgenfeld's Ketzergeschichte des Urchristentums 
(pp. 293-307). Irenaeus in his treatise /Idv. haer, gives a detailed 
account of the two chief schools following Valentinus, the school 
of Ptolemaeus (i. i-io), and Marcus and the Marcosians (i. 13-21). 
For his account of the Ptolemaeans, Irenaeus seems to have 
used various writings and expositions of the school, especially 
prominent being a collection of Scripture proofs which may have 
once had a separate literary existence (i. 1,3 ; 3, 1-5 ( 6 ) ; 8. 2-4). 
To this work is appended in a somewhat disconnected fashion a 
commentary on the prologue to the fourth Gospel (i. 8, 5). Irenaeus 
himself twice prefaces his remarks by saying he is indebted to other 
authorities for his exposition (i. 2, 3-4; 7, 2-5). Section 6, 2-4, 
interrupts and disturbs the continuity, and section 5, 1-3, is a dupli- 
cate of 5, 4. We see how the account of Irenaeus is built up from 
small fragments. In his account of Marcus and the Marcosians 
the chapters on the sacraments (i. 13 and 20) seem originally to 
have formed part of the same whole. Very valuable too are the 
Excerpta ex Theodoto which are to be found in the works of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and may be looked upon as a collection made by 
the author with a view to the eighth book of his Stromateis, which 
was never finished. Of these excerpts paragraphs 4, 5, 8-15, 17b- 
20, 27, should be distinguished as Clemens’s own observations ; the 
remaining parts are extracted from Gnostic writings (c£. Zahn, 
Geschichte aes Kanons, ii. pp. 269 seq.). Yet the Excerpta, as their 
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priest, the other, bishop of Temi (Interamna). The P<issim 
of the former is part of the legend of SS. Marius and Martha 
and their companions ; that of the latter has no better historical 
foundation : so that no argument can be drawn from either 
account to establish the differentiation of the two saints. It 
would appear from the two accounts that both belonged to 
the same period, i,e. to the reign of the emperor Claudius 
(Gothicus) ; that both died on the same day ; and that both 
were buried on the Via Flaminia, but at different distances from 
Rome. The Martytologium Hieronymianum mentions only one 
Valentinus ; “ Interamraae miliario LXIIlI* 'viaT?Iftminia>«atale 
Valentini.” It is probable that the basilica situated at the 
second milestone on the Via Flaminia was also dedicated to 
him. It is impossible to fix the date of his death. The St 
Valentinus who is spoken of as the apostle of Rhaetia, and 
venerated in Passau as its first bishop, flourished in the 5th 
century. Although the name of St Valentine is very popular in 
England, apparently no church has been dedicated to him. For 
the peculiar observances that used to be commonly connected 
with St Valentine’s Eve and Day, to which allusion is frequently 
made by English writers, such works as John Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities (edited by W. C. Hazlitt, vol. li. pp. 606-11, London, 
1905), W. Hone’s Every-Day Book, and Chambers’s Book of 
Days may bo consulted. Their appropriateness to the spring 
season is, in a general way perhaps, obvious enough, but the 
association of the lovers’ festival with St Valentine seems to be 
purely accidental.^ 

See Acta Samtovum, February, ii. 753, and January, i. 
1004; G. B. de Kossi, Bullettino di archeolof^ia cristiana {1871), 
p. loi and (1878) p. 59. (H. De.) 

VALENTIl^ AND ORSON, a romance which has been attached 
to the Carolingian cycle. It is the story of twin brothers, 
abandoned in the woods in infancy. Valentine is brought up 
as a knight at the court of Pippin, while Orson ctows up in 
a bear’s den to be a wild man of the woods, until he is over- 
come and lamed by Valentine, whose servant and comrade 
he becomes The two eventually rescue their mother Bcllisant, 
sister of Pippin and wife of the emperor of Greece, by whom 
she had been unjustly repudiated, from the power of a giant. 
There are versions of the tale, which appears to rest on a lost 
French original, in French, English, German, Icelandic, Dutch 
and Italian. In the older versions Orson is described as the 
“ nameless ” one. The kernel of the story lies in Orson’s up- 
bringing and wildness, and is evidently a folk-tale the connexion 
of which with the Carolingian cycle is purely artificial. The 
story of the wife unjustly accused with which it is bound up is 
sufficiently common, and was told of the wives both of Pippin 
and Charlemagne. 

The French prose romance was printed at Lyons in 1489 and often 
subsequently. The History e of the two Valyannte Brethren: Valentyne 
and Orson ... by Henry Watson, printed by William Copland 
about 1550. is the earliest known of a long series of English versions. 
A ballad on the subject was printed m Bishop Percy’s Rehques of 
English Poetry, and the tale adapted for the nursery was illustrated 
by Walter Crane in the Three Bears* Picture Book (1876). For a 
detailed bibliography of the English, French. German, Dutch and 
Ifhlian forms of the tale, see W. Seelman, “ Valentin nnd Namelos" 
(Norden and Leipzig. 1884), in vol. iv, of Niederdeutsche Denkmdler, 
edited by the Verein fur niederdeutsche Sprachforschung. 

VALENTINIAN 1., Roman emperor of the West from a.d. 364 
to 375, was bom at Cibalis, in Pannonia. He had been an 
officer of the guard under Julian and Jovian, and had risen 
high in the imperial service. Of robust frame and distinguished 
appearance, he possessed great courage and military capacity. 
He was chosen emperor in his forty-third year by the officers 
of the army at Nicaea in Bith^nia in 364, and shortly after- 
wards named his brother Valens {q.v) colleague with him in 
the empire. The two brothers, ^ter passing through the 
chief cities of the neighbouring district, arranged the partition 

' Until nearly the close of the 19th century the custom of sending 

valentines anonymous love-tokens, written or otherwise 

—on Si Valentine’s day was fairly general. They gradually lost 
their original .significance, and the custom, where it survives, baa 
become completely vulgarized. 
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of the empire at Naissus (Nissa) in Upper Moesia, As emperor 
of the West, Valentinian took Italy, IHyricum, Spain, the Gauls, 
Britain and Africa, leaving to Valens th« eastern half of the 
Balkan Peninsula, Greece, Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor as far 
as Persia. During the short reign of Valentinian there were 
wars in Africa, in Germany and in Britain, and Rome came 
into collision with barbarian peoples of whom we now hear for 
the first time— ^Burgundians, Saxons, Alamanni. The emperor’s 
chief work was guarding the frontiers and esUblishing mili- 
tary positions. Milan was at first his headquarters for settling 
the affairs of northern Italy ; next year (365) he was at Poris^ 
and then at Reims, to direct the operations of his generals 
against the Alamanni. This people, defeated at Scarpona 
(Charpeigne) and Catelauni (Ch&lons-sur-Marne) by Jovinus, 
were driven back to the German bank of the Rhine, and checked 
for a while by a chain of military posts and fortresses. At the 
close of 367, however, they suddenly crossed the Rhine, attacked 
Moguntiacum (Mainz) and plundered the city. Valentinian 
attacked them at Soiicinium (Sulz in the Neckar valley or 
Schwetzingen) with a large army, and defeated them with 
great slaughter, but his own losses were so considerable that he 
abandoned the idea of following up his success. Later, in 374, 
he made peace with their king, Macrianus, who from that time 
remained a true friend of the Romans. The next three years 
he spent at Trier, wliich he chiefly made his headquarters, 
organizing the defence of the Rhine frontier, and personally 
superintending the construction of numerous forts. During 
his reign the coasts of Gaul were harassed by the Saxon pirates, 
with whom the Piets and Scots of northern Britain joined 
hands, and ravaged the island from the wall of Antoninus to the 
shores of Kent. In 368 Theodosius was sent to drive back the 
invaders ; in this he was completely successful, and established 
a new British province, called Valentia, in honour of the emperor. 
In Africa the Moorish prince, Firmus, raised the standard of 
revolt, being joined by the provincials, who had been rendered 
desperate by the cruelty and extortions of Count Romanus, 
the military governor. The services of 'riieodosius were again 
requisitioned. He landed in Africa with a small band of vet- 
erans, and Firmus, to avoid being taken prisoner, committed 
suicide. In 374 the Quadi, a German trilx; in what is now 
Moravia and Hungary, resenting the erection of Roman forts 
to the north of the Danube in wliat they considered to be their 
own territory, and further exasperated by the treacherous 
murder of their king, Gabinius, crossed the river and laid waste 
the province of Pannonia. The emperor in April of tlie following 
year entered IHyricum with a powerful army, but during an 
audience to an embassy from the Quadi at Brigetio on the 
Danube (near Pressburg) died in a fit of apoplexy. His general 
administration seems to have been thoroughly honest and able, 
iir some respects beneficent. If he was Imrd and exacting in 
the matter of taxes, he spent them in the defence and im- 
provement of his dominions, not in idle show or luxury. Though 
himself a plain and almost illiterate soldier, he was a founder of 
schools, and he also provided medical attendance for the poor 
of Rome, by appointing a physician for each of the fourteen 
districts of the city. He was an orthodox Catholic, but he 
permitted absolute religious freedom to all his subjects. Against 
all abuses, both civil and ecclesiastical, he steadily set his face, 
even against the increasing wealth and worldlincss of the clergy. 
The great blot On his memory is his cruelty, which at times was 
frightful, and showed itself in its full fierceness in the punish- 
ment of persons accused of witchcraft, soothsaying or magical 
practices. 

See Ammianus Marcellinus xxv.-xx^. ; Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, chap. 25 ; T. Hodgkin, Ualy and her Invaders, hk. i. chap. 3 ; 
H. Schiller, Geschichte der rdmischen Kaiseneit (Gotha, 1883-87), 
bk. iiL chap. iv. 27-30; H. Richter, Das westrimische Reich (Berlin] 
1865), pp. 240-68. 

After his death, his son. Valentinian II., an infant of four 
years of age, with his half-brother Gratian {q.v) a lad of about 
seventeen, became the emperors of the West. They made 
Milan their home ; and the empire was nominally divided 
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here developed iti the most complicated way. Valentinus has a 
system of thirty aeons, but we can with but little trouble recognize 
the simple system underlying this great superstructure. The quite 
shadowy plurality of ten and twelve aeons (the Dekas and the 
Dodekas) of tlie Valentiiiian system we may at once set aside as 
mere fantastical accretions. We have left only a group of eight 
celestial beings, the so-called Ogdoas, and of these eight figures 
fbur again are peculiar to the Valcnlinian system, and are probably 
artificial intoq)olations. For instance, when for the third pair of 
aeons we find the Logos and Zoe, figures which occur only here, and 
perceive, moreover, tliat the place of this pair of aeons is not firmly 
established, but that iii this Valentinian tradition they occur some- 
times before and sometimes after the fourth pair of aeons, the 
Anthropos and the Ekklesia, we cannot be far wrong in suspecting 
that here already we find Valentinus to have been intliienced by 
the prologue of the fourth Gospel (we also find the probably Johan- 
mne names Monogenes and Parakletos in the series of aeons). 

(2) The first pair of aeons, Bylhus and Sige, is likewise an original 
innovation of the Valentinian school, and clearly betrays a monistic 
tendency. According to Irenaeus’s account of the “ Gnostics” (i. 20), 
their theory was that Sophia casts herself into the primal sub- 
stratum of matter to be found outside the celestial world of aeons. 
In the Valentinian system, primal matter (Bythos), the original 
Chaos, is brought into connexion with the celestial world of aeons. 
And thus it is effected that matter is here not found originally and 
irretrievably separated from Die higher celestial world, but that the 
latter originally exists for itself alone ; the fall or disturbance is 
accomplished within the celestial world, and the material world first 
comes into existence through the fall. When we subtract from the 
Ogdoas the two pairs of aeons whose later introduction into the 
Valentinian system has been demonstrated, we are left actually with 
a double pair of aeons, the Father and Truth, tlie Anthropos and the 
Kkklesia. These strongly recall the Gnostic systems set forth in 

. Irenaeus i. 29 and 30 (cf. i. 20, 3). And thus the Anthropos (man), a 
loading figure of primitive Gnosticism, now half-forgotten, moves 
back into the centre of the system and the direct vicinity of the fallen 
goddess. It IS also clear why the Kkklesia appears together with the 
Anthropos. With the celestial Primal Man — of whom the myth 
originally relates that he has sunk in?o matter and then raised him- 
self up from it again — is associated the community of the faithful 
and the redeemed, who are to share the same fate with him. Simi- 
larly among the Gnostics of Irenaeus i. 29, 3, perfect Gnosis (and thus 
the whole body of Gnostics) is connected with the Anthropos. 

(3) The fallen goddess, mentioned above, occurs in the Valentinian 
system, as in the Gnostic sy.stems described by Irenaeus, and in the 
older systems it is again tlie celestial aeon himself who falls, and 
whose fate outside the Pleroma is related (cf. the exposition in 
Irenaeus i. 11, Exierpia ex Thcodoto, § 31 seq„ and Hippolytus, Syn- 
tagma, in the pseudo-Tertullian). In the later Valentinian systems, 
probably from Secundus onwards (see above), the figure appears 
in double guise. The higher Sophia still remains within the upper 
world after creating a disturbance, and after her exjuation and 
repentance; but her premature ofTsiiring. Sophia Achamoth, is re- 
moved from the Pleroma, and becomes the heroine of the rest of 
the drama (we have dealt in the preceding section with the other 
conception of the fall of Sophia). 

(4) In the true Valentinian system the so-called Christos is the 

son of the fallen Aeon, who is thus conceived as an individual. 
Sophia, who in a frenzy of love had sought to draw near to the un- 
attainable Bythos, brings forth, through her longing for that higher 
being, an aoon who is higher and purer than herself, and at once 
rises into the celestial worlds. Among the Gnostics of Irenaeus 
we find kindred conception, but with a slight difierence. Here 
Christos and Sophia appear as brother and sister, Christos represent- 
ing the higher and ■Sophia the lower element. In the enigmatic figure 
of Christos Ridden the original conception of the Primal 

Man, who sinks down wito mattfer but rraes again. (I5 the later 
Valentiniwf systems Origin of the Christos is entirely obscured, 
and Christ, togeihcY With the Holy Spirit, becomes a later offspring 
of the ceTesUaJ world of aeons ; this may be looked upon as an ap- 
proximation ftb the'ClMstinn dogma.) 

(5) A figoinft'jes^iioly joeculiar to Valentinian Gnosticism is that of 

Horos (the’ J^iaiier). The name i.s perhaps an echo of the Egyptian 
Horus. The peculi 4 r task of Horos is to .separate the fallen a^ons 
from the upper world of aeons. At the same time he becomes (first, 
perhaps, in the later Valentinian systems) a kind of world<reative 
power, who In’this capacity helps to construct an ordered world out 
of Sophia and her jpassions. He is also called, curiQg,sly enough, 
Stp,uros (cross), anCTWe frequently meet with references to the figure 
pjf Stauros. But we must not be in too great a hurry to conjecture 
that this is a Christian figure. Speculations about the Stauros are 
older than Christiahity, and a Platonic conception may have been at 
work here. Plato Iiad already stated that the world-soul revealed 
itself iq of letter Clii (X) ; by which he meant that 

figure described in* thd Jteavens by the intersecting orbits of the sun 
and the planetary eclifitic. Since through this double orbit all the 
movements of the heavenly powers are determined, so all ” becom- 
ing ” and all Ufe depend on it, and thus we can understand the state- 
ment that the world-soul appears in the form of a X, or a cross. The 


cross can also stand for the wondrous aeon on whom depends the 
ordering and life of the world, and thus Horus Stauros appears here 
as the first redeemer of Sophia from her passions, and «as the orderer 
of the creation of the world which now begins. This explanation of 
Horos, moreover, is not a mere conjecture, but one branch of the 
Valentinian school, the Marcosiaus, have expressly so explained this 
figure (Irenaeus i. 17, i). Naturally, then, the figure of lioros- 
Stauros was often in later days assimilated to that of the Christian 
Redeemer. 

(6) Peculiarly Valentinian is the above-mentioned derivation of 
the material world from the passions of Sophia. Whether this 
already formed part of the original system of Valentinus is, indeed, 
questionable, but at any rate it plays a prominent part in the 
Valentinian school, and consequently appears with the most diverse 
variations in the account givwn by Irenaeus. By it i.s, effected the 
comparative monism of the Valentinian system. Tlie duahsm of 
the conception of two separate worlds of light and darkness is over- 
come by the derivation of the material world from tlie passion.s of 
Sophia. Older myths may here have served as a model ; for instance, 
we may recall the myth of tlie derivation of the world from the 
body and limbs of the Primal Man (Bousset, Hauptprohkmc der 
Gnosis, p. 211). 

(7) Tbis derivation of the material world from the passions of the 
fallen Sophia is next affected by an older theory, which probably 
occupied an important place in the true Valentinian system. Ac- 
cording to this theory the son of Sophia, whom she forms on tlie 
model of the Christos who has disappeared in the Pleroma, becomes 
the Demiourgos, and this Demiourgos with liis angels now appears 
as the real world-creative power. These two conceptions had now to 
be combined at all costs. And it is interesting to observe here what 
efforts were made to give the I>eniiourgos a bettejr position. Ac- 
cording to the older conception, he was an imperfect, igiiorant, hall- 
evil and malicious offspring of his mother, who has already beeu 
deprived of any particle of light (Irenaeus i. 29, 30). In the VaJen- 
tinian systems he appears as the fruit of Sophia’s repentance and 
conversion. Even his name has been changed from that of the older 
Gnostioism. He is no longer called Jaldabaoth, but has been 
assigned the better name, drawn from the philosophy oi Plato, of 
Demiourgos. We must not forget here that the Demiourgos of the 
Gnostic is known to have corresponded to the God of the Old IVsta- 
menl, who was the God of the Christian Churcli, and that we can 
thus lay our finger here on a compromise with the faiUi of the great 
Christian community. 

(8) With the doctrine of the creation of the world is connected the 
subject of the creation of man. We fortunately know, from a frag- 
ment preserved by Clemens, tliat Valentinus here preserved the old 
Gnostic myth practically unaltered in. his system. According to it, 
the world-creating angels — not one, but many — create man, but the 
.seed of the spirit comes into their creature without their knowledge, 
by the agency of a higher celestial aeon, and they are then terrified by 
the faculty of speech by which their creature rises above thi^m, and 
try to destroy him. In the Valentinian system known to us this myth 
has practically lost its original freshness and colour, and can only 
be arrived at from allusions. On the other hand, the speculations of 
the Valentinians delight in accounts of the artificial and complicated 
putting together of the first man out of the various elements. And a 
specitiaally Valentinian idea is here added in that of the threefold 
nature of man, who is represented as at once spiritual, psychical and 
material. In accordance with this there also arise three classes of 
men, the pncnmutici, the psychici and the hylici ((iXr;, matter). It 
is significant that Valentinus himself is credited with having written 
a treatise upon the three natures (Schwartz, Aporien, i. 292). Here 
we have another instance of the theological compromise of the Valen- 
tinians. All the other Gnostic systems recognize only a dual division, 
the children of light and the children of darkness. That the Valen- 
tinians should have placed the psychici between the pneumatici and 
hylici signifies a certain recogmtion of the Christian Church and its 
adherents. They are not numbered simply among the outcasts, but 
considered as an intermediate class, to whom is left the choice between 
the higher celestial nature and the lower and earthly. 

(9) At the centre of the whole Valentinian system naturally stands 
the idea of redemption, and so we find here developed particularly 
clearly the myth of the heavenly marriage already known from 
Irenaeus i. 30 to be Gnostic. Redemption is essentially accomplished 
through the union of the heavenly Soter with the fallen goddess. 
There is CTeat uncertainty in the Valentinian system as to who this 
celestial Soter is. In the Gnostic systems of Irenaeus i. 30 he is the 
Christos, the celestial brother who turns back to the fallen, sister. In 
the Valentinian system the fedeemer is likewise sometimes brought 
into relation with the Christos, sometimes, in a significant way, with 
the Anthropos, and sometimes again with Horos-Stauros. In the 
fully developed Ptolemaean system he appears as tlie common off- 
spring of llic whole Pleroma, upon whom oil the aeons confer their 
best and most wonderful qualities (we may compare here the Marduk 
myth, in which it is related that all the gods transfer their qualities 
and powers to the young god Marduk, who is reco^ized as their 
leader). And this celestial redeemer-aeon now enters into a marriage 
with the fallen goddess ; they are the ” bride and bridegroom.” It is 
boldly stated in the exposition in Hippolytus's Philosophumena that 
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priest, the other, bishop of Temi (Interamna). The P<issim 
of the former is part of the legend of SS. Marius and Martha 
and their companions ; that of the latter has no better historical 
foundation : so that no argument can be drawn from either 
account to establish the differentiation of the two saints. It 
would appear from the two accounts that both belonged to 
the same period, i,e. to the reign of the emperor Claudius 
(Gothicus) ; that both died on the same day ; and that both 
were buried on the Via Flaminia, but at different distances from 
Rome. The Martytologium Hieronymianum mentions only one 
Valentinus ; “ Interamraae miliario LXIIlI* 'viaT?Iftminia>«atale 
Valentini.” It is probable that the basilica situated at the 
second milestone on the Via Flaminia was also dedicated to 
him. It is impossible to fix the date of his death. The St 
Valentinus who is spoken of as the apostle of Rhaetia, and 
venerated in Passau as its first bishop, flourished in the 5th 
century. Although the name of St Valentine is very popular in 
England, apparently no church has been dedicated to him. For 
the peculiar observances that used to be commonly connected 
with St Valentine’s Eve and Day, to which allusion is frequently 
made by English writers, such works as John Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities (edited by W. C. Hazlitt, vol. li. pp. 606-11, London, 
1905), W. Hone’s Every-Day Book, and Chambers’s Book of 
Days may bo consulted. Their appropriateness to the spring 
season is, in a general way perhaps, obvious enough, but the 
association of the lovers’ festival with St Valentine seems to be 
purely accidental.^ 

See Acta Samtovum, February, ii. 753, and January, i. 
1004; G. B. de Kossi, Bullettino di archeolof^ia cristiana {1871), 
p. loi and (1878) p. 59. (H. De.) 

VALENTIl^ AND ORSON, a romance which has been attached 
to the Carolingian cycle. It is the story of twin brothers, 
abandoned in the woods in infancy. Valentine is brought up 
as a knight at the court of Pippin, while Orson ctows up in 
a bear’s den to be a wild man of the woods, until he is over- 
come and lamed by Valentine, whose servant and comrade 
he becomes The two eventually rescue their mother Bcllisant, 
sister of Pippin and wife of the emperor of Greece, by whom 
she had been unjustly repudiated, from the power of a giant. 
There are versions of the tale, which appears to rest on a lost 
French original, in French, English, German, Icelandic, Dutch 
and Italian. In the older versions Orson is described as the 
“ nameless ” one. The kernel of the story lies in Orson’s up- 
bringing and wildness, and is evidently a folk-tale the connexion 
of which with the Carolingian cycle is purely artificial. The 
story of the wife unjustly accused with which it is bound up is 
sufficiently common, and was told of the wives both of Pippin 
and Charlemagne. 

The French prose romance was printed at Lyons in 1489 and often 
subsequently. The History e of the two Valyannte Brethren: Valentyne 
and Orson ... by Henry Watson, printed by William Copland 
about 1550. is the earliest known of a long series of English versions. 
A ballad on the subject was printed m Bishop Percy’s Rehques of 
English Poetry, and the tale adapted for the nursery was illustrated 
by Walter Crane in the Three Bears* Picture Book (1876). For a 
detailed bibliography of the English, French. German, Dutch and 
Ifhlian forms of the tale, see W. Seelman, “ Valentin nnd Namelos" 
(Norden and Leipzig. 1884), in vol. iv, of Niederdeutsche Denkmdler, 
edited by the Verein fur niederdeutsche Sprachforschung. 

VALENTINIAN 1., Roman emperor of the West from a.d. 364 
to 375, was bom at Cibalis, in Pannonia. He had been an 
officer of the guard under Julian and Jovian, and had risen 
high in the imperial service. Of robust frame and distinguished 
appearance, he possessed great courage and military capacity. 
He was chosen emperor in his forty-third year by the officers 
of the army at Nicaea in Bith^nia in 364, and shortly after- 
wards named his brother Valens {q.v) colleague with him in 
the empire. The two brothers, ^ter passing through the 
chief cities of the neighbouring district, arranged the partition 

' Until nearly the close of the 19th century the custom of sending 
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—on Si Valentine’s day was fairly general. They gradually lost 
their original .significance, and the custom, where it survives, baa 
become completely vulgarized. 
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of the empire at Naissus (Nissa) in Upper Moesia, As emperor 
of the West, Valentinian took Italy, IHyricum, Spain, the Gauls, 
Britain and Africa, leaving to Valens th« eastern half of the 
Balkan Peninsula, Greece, Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor as far 
as Persia. During the short reign of Valentinian there were 
wars in Africa, in Germany and in Britain, and Rome came 
into collision with barbarian peoples of whom we now hear for 
the first time— ^Burgundians, Saxons, Alamanni. The emperor’s 
chief work was guarding the frontiers and esUblishing mili- 
tary positions. Milan was at first his headquarters for settling 
the affairs of northern Italy ; next year (365) he was at Poris^ 
and then at Reims, to direct the operations of his generals 
against the Alamanni. This people, defeated at Scarpona 
(Charpeigne) and Catelauni (Ch&lons-sur-Marne) by Jovinus, 
were driven back to the German bank of the Rhine, and checked 
for a while by a chain of military posts and fortresses. At the 
close of 367, however, they suddenly crossed the Rhine, attacked 
Moguntiacum (Mainz) and plundered the city. Valentinian 
attacked them at Soiicinium (Sulz in the Neckar valley or 
Schwetzingen) with a large army, and defeated them with 
great slaughter, but his own losses were so considerable that he 
abandoned the idea of following up his success. Later, in 374, 
he made peace with their king, Macrianus, who from that time 
remained a true friend of the Romans. The next three years 
he spent at Trier, wliich he chiefly made his headquarters, 
organizing the defence of the Rhine frontier, and personally 
superintending the construction of numerous forts. During 
his reign the coasts of Gaul were harassed by the Saxon pirates, 
with whom the Piets and Scots of northern Britain joined 
hands, and ravaged the island from the wall of Antoninus to the 
shores of Kent. In 368 Theodosius was sent to drive back the 
invaders ; in this he was completely successful, and established 
a new British province, called Valentia, in honour of the emperor. 
In Africa the Moorish prince, Firmus, raised the standard of 
revolt, being joined by the provincials, who had been rendered 
desperate by the cruelty and extortions of Count Romanus, 
the military governor. The services of 'riieodosius were again 
requisitioned. He landed in Africa with a small band of vet- 
erans, and Firmus, to avoid being taken prisoner, committed 
suicide. In 374 the Quadi, a German trilx; in what is now 
Moravia and Hungary, resenting the erection of Roman forts 
to the north of the Danube in wliat they considered to be their 
own territory, and further exasperated by the treacherous 
murder of their king, Gabinius, crossed the river and laid waste 
the province of Pannonia. The emperor in April of tlie following 
year entered IHyricum with a powerful army, but during an 
audience to an embassy from the Quadi at Brigetio on the 
Danube (near Pressburg) died in a fit of apoplexy. His general 
administration seems to have been thoroughly honest and able, 
iir some respects beneficent. If he was Imrd and exacting in 
the matter of taxes, he spent them in the defence and im- 
provement of his dominions, not in idle show or luxury. Though 
himself a plain and almost illiterate soldier, he was a founder of 
schools, and he also provided medical attendance for the poor 
of Rome, by appointing a physician for each of the fourteen 
districts of the city. He was an orthodox Catholic, but he 
permitted absolute religious freedom to all his subjects. Against 
all abuses, both civil and ecclesiastical, he steadily set his face, 
even against the increasing wealth and worldlincss of the clergy. 
The great blot On his memory is his cruelty, which at times was 
frightful, and showed itself in its full fierceness in the punish- 
ment of persons accused of witchcraft, soothsaying or magical 
practices. 

See Ammianus Marcellinus xxv.-xx^. ; Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, chap. 25 ; T. Hodgkin, Ualy and her Invaders, hk. i. chap. 3 ; 
H. Schiller, Geschichte der rdmischen Kaiseneit (Gotha, 1883-87), 
bk. iiL chap. iv. 27-30; H. Richter, Das westrimische Reich (Berlin] 
1865), pp. 240-68. 

After his death, his son. Valentinian II., an infant of four 
years of age, with his half-brother Gratian {q.v) a lad of about 
seventeen, became the emperors of the West. They made 
Milan their home ; and the empire was nominally divided 
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The chief sacrament of the Valentinians seems to have been 
that of the bridal chamber. 

We have stated above the relation of this sactament with the 
Valentinian speculations. Just as the apostle Paul represented his 
Christianity as a living, dying and rising again with Christ, so the 
first concern of the pious Valentinian was the experience of the divine 
marriage feast of Sophia. As Sophia was united with the Soter, her 
bridegroom, so the faithful would experience a union with their angel 
inhoaveii(».r. their "double, Theritualof this sacra* 
ment is briefly indicated by Irenaeus 1. 2 1 , 3 : "A few of them prepare 
a bridal chamber and in it go through a form of consecration, employ- 
ing certain fixed formulae, which are repeated over tlie person to be 
initiated, and stating that a spiritual marriage is to he performed 
after the pattern of the higher Syuygia.” Through a fortunate 
chance, a liturgical formula which was used at this sacrament appears 
to be preserved, though in a garbled form and in an entirely different 
connexion, the author seeming to have been uncertain as to its 
original meaning. It runs : " I will confer my favour upon thee, for 
the father of all secs thine angel ever before’his face ... we must 
now become as one ; receive now this grace from me and through me ; 
deck thyself as a bride who awaits her bridegroom, that thou mayest 
become as I am, and I as thou art. Lot the seed of li^hl descend 
into thy bri<jal chamber; receive the bridegroom and give place to 
him, ami open thine arms to embrace him. Behold, grace has de- 
scended upon thee." 

Besides this the Gnostics already practised baptism, using the same 
form in all essentials as that of the Christian Church. The name given 
to baptism, at least among certain bodies, was apolytfoUs (liberation); 
the baptismal formulae have been mentioned above. Great import- 
ance attaches in the Gnostic sacramental speculations to invocation 
(of the name). The Gnostics are baptized in the mysterious name 
which also descended upon Jesus at Ins baptism. The angels of the 
(fiiostics have also had lo be bajitized in this name, in order to bring 
about redemption for themselves and the souls belonging to them 
{cxcerpta cx Theodoto, 22), In this connexion we also find the 
formula MTpitxriv ayy€\iKi/)v (for the angelic redemption, Irenaeus i. 
2T, 3). In the baptismal formulae the sacred name of the Re- 
deemer is mentioned over and over again. In one of the formulae 
occur the words: "1 would enjoy thy name, Saviour of Truth." 
The concluding formula of (ho baptismal ceremony is : " Peace over 
all upon whom the Name rests " (Irenaeus i. 21, 3 j. This name pro* 
nounced at baptism over tlie faitliful has above all the significanci* 
that tlie name will protect the .soul in its ascent through the heavens, 
conduct it safely through all hostile jiowers to the lower heavens, 
and procure it access to Horos, who frightens back the lower souls by 
his magic word {axe. cv Theodoto, 22). And for this life also baptism, 
in consequence of the jironouncing of the protecting name over the 
baptized person, accomplishes his lilx'ration from the lower daemonic 
powers. Before baptism the Hcirmarmcne is supreme, but after 
Imptism the soul is free from her {cxc. cx Theod. 77). 

With baptism was also connected the anointing with oil, and hence 
we can also understand tlie death .sacrament occurring among the 
Valentinians consisting 111 an anointing with a mixture of oil and 
water (Irenaeus i. 21, 4). This death sacrament has naturally the 
express object of assuring the soul the way to the highest heaven " so 
that the soul may be intangible and invisible to the higher mights 
and powers " (Irenaeu.s, loc. cU.). In this connexion we also find a 
few formulae which are entrusted to the faithful, so that their souls 
may pronounce them on their journey upwards. One of these 
tormulae runs : " 1 am a son of the Father, the Father who was before 
the whole world — I came to sec everything, that which is strange and 
that which is my own ; and deep down there is nothing strange, but 
only that* which nclon^s to Achamoth. For .she is the feminine aeon, 
and she has made all things. I draw my sex from that which was 
before the* werldv and ^ji 4 ce back to it tlie property from which I 
came" (Irenae.tKl4..2i; 5). Another formula is appendetl, in which 
there^is ^ tli|fttinction in thfc invocation between the highet and lower 
Sojihfa. Anot!J)cr prayer of tJic same style is to be found in Irenaeus 
i. 13, and it Is CJ^essly stated that after prayer is pronounced the 
Mother tfafowsr the Homeric helmet (cf. the Tarnhappe) over the 
•faithful soul, «in<J so makes him invisible to the mights and powers 
which sursoun^nd attack him. 

On tlieolhefnand, we sec how here and there a reaction took place 
against the absurdity of this sacramental superstition. Thus Iren- 
aeus (i. 21, 4) tells us, of certain Gnostics who would admit no external 
holy practices as efficacious : " The completed apolytrosis is the 
actual knowledge of ^the inexpressible majesty (of God), for through 
Ignorance arose alHaultiness and suffering, and through knowledge 
Will be remoVfil all the conditions which arose from ignorance ; and 
Iherefore knowledge {^nosia) is the perfecting of the inner man.*' A 
pure piety, rising alwvt^mero sacramentalism, breathes in the words 
of the Gnostics preserved in cxcefptacx Theodoto, 78, 2 : "But not 
baptism jilone sets us free, but knowledge {gnosis) \ who we were, 
what we have* become, where wc were, whither we have sunk, 
whither wc hasten, whence we are redeemed, what is birlli and what 
rebirth." 

VIII. It has already been seen clearly that Valentinian Gnosti- 
cism affected the nearest approach of all the Gnostic sects to the 


Catholic Church. Valentinus’s own life indicates that he for a 
long time sought to remain within the official Church, and had at 
first no idea of founding a community of his own. Many com- 
promises in his theories point the same way. The Johannine 
tendencies of his doctrine of the aeons (Logos, Zoe, Aletheia, 
Paraklctos) ; the attempt to modify the sharp duali.sm of Gnosti- 
cism in a monistic direction ; the derivation of the world from 
the fallen Sophia ; the favourable judgment of the Demiourgos, 
and his origin in the repentance and conversion of Sophia, which 
arc peculiar to the Valentinian system ; the triple division of 
mankind into pneumatidf psychici and hylici, which is obviously 
contrived for the benefit of the psychici ; the inclusion of an 
element of the psychici in the composition of the Redeemer ; the 
theory that Jesus possessed a miraculous body formed in the 
upper world ; the emphasis on the fact that the redemption of 
Jesus was primarily for the psychici; the doctrine that by the 
final redemption the Demiourgos and the psychici find a place in 
the Ogdoas ; the adoption of Christian baptism— all this, and 
perhaps more, indicates a definite and deliberate approach 
towards the doctrine of the Church. 

These Gnostics, as in the case of most of the other Gnostic 
sects, posses.sed their own peculiar holy writings and books, 
but they also made a great use in their own circle of the 
canon of the Christian Church, e.specially the canon of the New 
Testament and — though with a few reservations — of the Old 
Testament. Irenaeus in his account of the Ptolemacan sects 
has u.scd a source which contained a detailed scriptural ex- 
position of the Valentinian doctrines based on the New Testa- 
ment. We ran even — and this is of great interest and sig- 
nificance for the history of the canon — establish the contents of 
the Gnostic canon. It included the three first gospels and the 
apostle Paul. The proofs are constantly drawn firstly from the 
utterances of the Saviour, and then from the Epistles of Paul. 
The Go.spel of John does not seem to have yet found a place in 
this canon, for the very good reason that it was not yet widely 
known and circulated. Later Valentinian Gnosticism delighted 
in making use of the Johannine Gospel as a crowning testimony. 
Thus to the older and ancient scriptural evidences which we 
mentioned above, Irenaeus (i. 8, 5) directly appends a com- 
mentary on the Gospel of John, which is ascribed to Ptolemaeu.s 
himself. And in the excerpta ex Theodoto, 6 seq., we also find a 
commentary on the prologue to this Gospel. And wc know thnt 
the later Valentinian Herakleon wrote a detailed exposition of 
the whole Go.spel. But the Old 'rest’ament too was a sacred 
book of these Gnostics, and its statements were used as evidence 
and proofs. This was done with some diffidence and caution. 
'I'hc attitude, at least of the later Valentinians, is best indicated 
by the letter of Ptolcmaeus to Flora, which is preserved in 
Epiphanius 33, 3-7. Ptolemaeus here openly attacks the 
doctrine that the Old Testament is the work of the devil, or that 
it cannot at least be ascribed unconditionally to the Supreme 
God. The Old Testament he considers to contain a system of 
laws given by God himself, a system of laws given by Moses 
according to his own ideas, and precepts interpolated by the 
elders of the people. The laws of God himself fall then into 
three classes : the true law, which is not interwoven with evil ; 
the law permeated with unrighteousness, which the Redeemer 
has dissolved ; and the typical and symbolical law, which the 
Redeemer has translated from the material into the spiritual. 
Thus there is a gradual approach to the Christian Church’s con- 
ception of the Old Testament. (It should indeed be remarked 
that Ptolemaeus in the above-mentioned letter has purposely 
expounded the exoteric doctrine in special approximation with 
the Catholic Church, while iox the actual difficult questions 
as to the nature of the Demiourgos and his relation with the 
unity of the Divine nature he consoles P'lora with a further 
and more intimate instruction.) 

And yet this reconciliation of Gnosticism was a fruitless and 
henceforward a purposeless undertaking. Oriental dualism and 
wndly intemperate Oriental mythology had grown into so radical 
and essential a part of Gnosticism that they could not be sepa- 
rated from it to make way for a purer and more spiritual view of 
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religion. And at a time when the prevailing tendency of Christi- 
anity was a struggle out of the darkness of Oriental mythology 
and eschatology into clearness, and an effort towards union with 
the lucid simplicity of the Hellenic spirit, these Gnostics, for all | 
their efforts, and even the most noble of them, had come too 
late. They are not the men of a forward movement, but they 
are, and remain, in spite of all clearer insight, the rear-guard 
in the history of piety, who have gone under and disappeared 
in a struggle with the impossible. None the less we cannot omit 
the observation that the Christian Church in later centuries to a 
certain extent travelled again over Gnostic ground in its sacra- 
mental theories and fully developed Christological speculations. 

See Bibliography to article Gnosticism. Also A. Harnack, Dog - 
mengeschichie. vol. i. (4th ed.. 1909) ; W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der 
Gnosis (1907). See also Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyklopddie des 
klassischen AUeriums, s.v. Gnosticismus, Gnosiiker. More particu- 
larly devoted to Valentinianism arc : G. Heinrici, Die Valcntinian- 
ische Gnosis und die heili^cn Schriften (1871); E. Schwartz, “Aporicn 
im 4 Evangelium " in Nachrichten der Gott. Gesellsch. dev Wissensch. 
(T908), li. 127-41 : A. Harnack. Uncf des Ptolemacns an die Flora, 
SUzungsber. der BvrL Akudcmie (1909). (W. Bo.) 

VALENZUELA, FERNANDO DE (1630-1692), Spanish 
royal favourite and minister, was born at Naples on the 19th 
of January 1630. His father, Don Francisco de Valenzuela, 
a gentleman of Ronda, had been compelled to flee from Spain in 
consequence of a brawl, and had enlisted as a soldii'r in Naples, 
where he married Doha Leonora de Enc isa. Francisco de 
Valenzuela having died young, hi.s son was placed by his mother 
as a page in the household of the duke of Infantado. He lost 
his place owing to a reduction of the duke’s establishment, 
and for several years he lived obscurely ; but by good fortune 
he succeeded in persuading Maria de Uceda, one ol the ladies- 
in-waiting of Mariana, second wife of Philip IV., to marry him. 
Hy her help Valenzuela obtained a footing in the palace. He 
was appoint(‘d introducer of ambassadors on the 12th of October 
1671, and it became notorious that whoever had a petition to 
pre.sent or a place to ask for must apply to him. He became 
popularly known as the duende, the fairy or brownie of the 
palace, and was believed to be the lover of the queen. In 1675 
a court intrigue, conducted by his rivals and supported hy the 
younger Don John of Austria, was so far successful that he was 
driven from court ; but the queen gave him the title of mar- 
quis of Villa Sierra, and appointed him ambassador to Venice. 
Valenzuela succeeded in getting the embassy exchanged for the 
governor.ship of Granada. His stay at this post was short, for 
he was able to organize a counter-intrigue which soon brought 
him back to court. 'I'hc queen-regent now openly appointed 
him prime minister, gave him official quarters in the palace, and 
conferred a grandeeship on him, to the profound indignation of 
the other grandees. In January 1678 a palace revolution broke 
out against the queen-regent, who was driven from Madrid, and 
Valenzuela fled for refuge to the monastery of the Escorial. He 
was, however, taken out by force, and his house was pillaged. 
His property was confiscated — his jewels, furniture and ready 
money were estimated to amount to £120,000-— he was degraded 
from the grandeeship and exiled to the Philippines. At a later 
period he was released from close confinement and allowed to 
settle in Mexico, where a pension was given him. He died in 
Mexico, from the kick of a horse he was breaking in, on the 7th 
of February 1692. Part of his property, and the title of Villa 
Sierra, but not the grandeeship, were restored to his wife and 
children. The career of Valenzuela probably helped to suggest 
the subject of Ruy Dias to Victor Hugo. 

Sec Documentos Incditos para la Historia de Espaiia, vol. Ixvii. 
(Madrid, 1842, &c.), which contain an artful and well-written defence 
of himself addressed to King Charles II. of Spain from Mexico. 

VALERA y ALCA^ GALIANO, JUAN (1824-1905), Spanish 
novelist, son of a retired commodore, Jos^ Valera, who married 
Dona Dolores Alcald Galiano, marquesa de la Paniega, widow of 
a Swiss general named Freuller, was bom on the i8th of October 
1824 at Cabra (Cordova). Valera was educated at Malaga and 
at the university of Granada, where he took a degree in law. 
Entering diplomacy in 1847, he became unpaid attach^ to the 


Spanish embassy at Naples under the famous Duke de Rivas, 
the leader of the romantic movement in Spain. Valera wit- 
nessed the events of the Revolution, was promoted second 
secretary to the embassy at Lisbon in 1850, and in 1851 was 
transferred as first secretary to Rio de Janeiro, where he re- 
mained for two years. After a short period passed at Dresden, 
he appointed to the permanent staff of the Foreign Office at 
Madrid, and in 1857 was attached to the special embassy to 
St Petersburg under the Duke de Osuna. In 1858 he resigned 
his post, was elected deputy for Archidona, in the province of 
Malaga, took his seat with the advanced Liberal Opposition, 
and joined with Alhareda and Fabi6 in founding El Coniem- 
pordneOf a very influential journal. An expert in the art of 
covering an opponent with polite ridicule, his writings in the 
press attracted general attention. He was elected a member of 
the Spanish Academy in 1861, and remained in Opposition till 
1865, when O’Donnell appointed him minister at Frankfort ; 
on the flight of Isabella II. in 1868 he was elected deputy for 
Montilla in the province of Cordova, became under-secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, and was one of the deputation who 
offered the crown to Amadeus of Savoy in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence. Though he always called himself a Moderate Liberal, 
Valera invariably voted for what are considered Radical measures 
in Spain, and a speech delivered by him in February 1863 against 
the temporal power of the pope created a profound sensation. 
However, though a member of the revolutionary party, he 
steadily opposed organic constitutional changes, and therefore 
he retired from public life during the period of republican 
government. After the Bourbon restoration he acted as 
minister at Li.sbon (1881-1883), at Washington (1885), at Bru.ssels 
(1886) and as ambassador at Vienna (1893-1895), retiring from 
the diplomatic service on the 5th of March 1896. During the 
last ten years of his life he look no active part in politics. He 
died on the i8th of April 1905. 

Valera’s first publication, Canci<?nM, Romances y Poemas, was 
published in 1856. His verses are melodious, finished and 
various in subject ; but they arc rather the imitative cxercise.s 
of a scholarly man of the world than the inspirations of an 
original poet. That they failed to attract notice is not altogether 
to he regretted, for, as Valera himself confessed later in his half- 
ironical, half-ingenuous preface to the second edition (1885), 
“ In spite of my idleness, 1 should have shown a mo.st deplorable 
fecundity had 1 been received with favour and applause.” 
However, if he published little more in the shape of verse, he 
wrote incessantly in prose. More than two-thirds of his work 
is still uncollected, buried in reviews and newspapers ; but we 
may take it that he rc.scued what he thought most valuable. 
His criticism may be read in the Estudios criticos sobre literatura 
(1864), in the Diseriaciones y juicios literarios (1878) and in the 
NUevos estudios criticos (1888); yet, with all his penetration 
and taste, Valera laboured under one disadvantage not frequent 
in critics. He suffered from an excessive amiability. He .said 
a hundred incisive, wise, witty, subtle and suggestive things 
concerning the mysticism of St Theresa, the art of novel- 
writing, Faust j the Inquisition, Don Quixote, Shakespeare, the 
psychology of love in literature ; but, to do himself justice, it 
was an almost indispensable condition that he should deal with 
the past. In the presence of a living author Valera was dis- 
armed. Unless the writer were an incurable pessimist, Valera 
would find something in his work to praise, exhausting the 
vocabulary of compliment and graceful tribute ; but, except 
in the Cartas americanas (1889), where the laudation was mani- 
festly so exaggerated that no harm could come of it, this trick 
of eulogy became perplexing and misleading. Valera, in effect, 
refused to criticize contemporary literature ; a.s a rival author 
it .seemed to him an indelicacy to censure his competitors, and 
he was either laudatory or silent. It is regrettable, for criticism 
was and is greatly needed in Spain. 

Valera, then, excelled neither as a poet nor as an impartial 
critic ; 'he had the vocation of the novelist, though he was slow 
in discovering it, since he was in his fiftieth year before he 
published the novel which was to make him famous. Pepita 
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Jimenez (1S74) is a recital of the fall of Luis dc Vargas, a semin- 
arist who conceived himself to bt* a mystic and a potential 
saint, and whose aspirations dissolve at the first contact with 
reality. It is eas)’ to point out blemishes : tlie story is not well 
constructed, nnd it has pauses during which the writer’s fantasy 
plays at pleasure over a hundred subjects not very germane 
to the matter ; but its characters are as real as any in fiction, 
the love story is told with the most refined subtlety and malicious 
truth, while page upon page is written in such Spanish as would 
do cjedit to the best writers of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Unquestionably Peptia Jimmez is a very remarkable achieve- 
ment — so remarkable, that contemporaries were reluctant to 
admit the superiority of its successors. It is certain that 
Valera’s second novel, Las ilusiones del Doctor Faustina (1875), 
was received with marked disfavour, and that it has the faults 
of over-refinement and of cruelty ; )’el in keen analysis and in 
humour it surpasses Peptia Jimenez. Tlie Comendador Me^idoza 
(1877) is more pathetic and of a profounder significance ; and 
if Dona Luz (1870) retK’uts tlie situation and the general idea 
already used in Pepila Jimmez, it striki's a deeper and more 
tragic note, which came as a surprise to those familiar only with 
the lighter sitle of Valera’s genius. Besides these elaborate 
psychological studies, Valera issued a volume of Cuentos (1887), 
some of these short tales and dialogues being marvels of art and 
of insight. Thenceforward he was silent for eight years, but 
after his retirement from politics he published several good 
books — El hechicero (1895), Juanita la latf^a (1896), Genio y 
figura (1897), De varios colores (1898) and Morsamor (1899). 
These are not all of equal excellence, but lliey are characteristic 
of their author, and abound in understanding, humorous com- 
ment and sympathetic creation. 

At the close of the 19th century Valei'a was recognized as 
the most eminent man of letters in Spain. He had not Pereda s 
force nor his energet ic realism ; he l\ad not the copious invention 
nor the reforming purpose of P^rez Galdbs ; j et he was as 
realistic as the former and as innovating as the latter. And, 
for all his cosmopolitan spirit, he fortunately remained in- 
tensely and incorrigibly Spanish. His aristocratic scepticism, 
his strange elusiveness, his incomparable charm are his own : his 
humour, his flashing irony, his urbanity are eminently the gifts 
of his land and race. He is b>' no means an impersonal artist ; 
in almost every story tliere is at least one character who talks 
and thinks and subtilizes and refines u.s Valera himself wrote 
in his most brilliant essays. This may be a fault in art ; but, 
if so, it is a fault which many great artists have committed, from 
Cervanti‘S to Thackeray. It is dangerous to attempt a forecast 
of Valera's final place in literary history, yet it seems safe to say 
that, though his poems and cssa\s will be forgotten, Pepita 
Jimmez and Doaia Luz will survive clianges of fashion and ol 
taste, and that their author’s name will bo inseparably connected 
with the renaissance of the modern Spanish novel. (J, F.-K.) 

VALERIA. VIA. aft ancient highroad of Italy, the continuation 
north-eaistwasrdafof the^ia Tiburtina {q.v.). It probably owed 
its origin to M. "fekirrus Mcssalla, censor in 154 b.c. it ran first 
up the Anib valky past Varia {q.v.), and then, abandeming it at 
the 36thimik, ^ere the Via Sublacensis diverged, ascended to 
Carseoli imd then again to the lofty pass of Monte Bove 
(4003 ft.), descended again to the valley occupied by 

the*Lagod^Jiwlno,(^rti.). It is doubtful whether it ran farther 
than the easbem point of the territory of the Marsi at Cerfennia, 
to the N.E. of the.LacuB Fucinus, before tlie time of Claudius. 
Strabo stales Ihdt in his day it went a.s far as Corfinium, and tl>is 
important place Jijpst have been in some way accessible from 
1 Rome, but probably, beyond Cerfennia, only by a track. The 
whcult route from Cerfehnia to the valley of the Aternus — a drop 
of nearly xoochft., invoking too the crossing of the main ridge of 
the Apennine 3 <iif(^ 5 it.)bythr Mons Imeus (mod.Forca Caruso) — 
was, howhvftippbably not made into a highroad until Glavidius’s 
reign: mfleatones {Corp. Inscr. hat. ix. 5973) states 

that be made the Via Claudia Valeria from Cerfennia 

to the nldath 9 i the Aternus (mod. Pescara). He also oon- 
structed a road, the Via Claudia Nova, connecting the Via 


Salaria, which it left at Foruli (mod. Civitatomassa, near Amitcr- 
num) with the Via Valeria near the modern Popoli. This road 
was continued south (we do not know by whom or when) to 
Aesernia. From Popoli the road followed the valley of the 
Aternus to its mouth, and there joined the coast-road at Pe.scara. 
The modern railway from Rome to Castellammarc Adriatico 
follows closely the line of the Via Valeria. 

See E. Albertim in Melanges de I'ficole fran^ai^^e de Rome (1907), 
4()3 sqq. (T. As.) 

VALERIAN^ a genus of herbaceous perennial plants of the 
natural order Valcriaqaceac. Two species — Valeriana officinalis 
and V.dioica — areindigenous inBritain,whileathird, V. pyret^kay 
is naturalized in some parts. The valerians ba\ e opposite leaves 
and small flowers, usually of a white or reddish lint, and arranged 
in termimil cymes. The limb of the calyx is remarkable for being 
at first inrolled and afterwards expanding in the form of a 
feathery pappus which aids in thij dissemination of the fruit. 
The genus comprises about 150 species, which are widely dis- 
tributed in the 

temperate parts ^ 

of the world. In 
medicine the root 
of r. officinalis is 
intended when 
valerian is men- 
tioned. 'I'he plant 
grows throughout 
Europe from Spain 
to the Crimea, and 
from Iceland 
through northern 
Europe and Asia 
to the coasts 
of Manchuria. 

Several varieties ' 
of the plant are 
known , those grow - 
ing in hilly situa- 
tions being con- 
sidered the most 
valuable for medi- 
cinal purposes. 

Valerian is 
cultivated in Eng- 
land (in several 
villages near 
Chesterfield in 
Derbyshire), but 
to a much greater 
extent in Prussian 
Saxony (in the 
neighbourhood of 
Colleda, north .of 
Weimar), in Hol- 
land and in the 
United States (Vermont, New Hampshire and New York)^ 
The dried root or rhizome consists of a .sliort central erect 
portion, about the thickness of the little finger, surrounded by 
numerous rootlets about of an inch in diameter, the whole 
being of a dull brown colour. When first taken from the 
ground it has no distinctive smell ; but on drying it acquires a 
powerful odour of valerianic acid. This odour, now regarded as 
intolerable, was in the 1 6th century considered to be fragrant, the 
root being placed among clothes as a perfume (Turner, Herbaly 
1568, part iii. p. 76), just as V. eelUca and some Himalayan 
species of the genus ajro still used in the East. By the poorer 
classes in the north of England it was esteemed of such medi- 
cinal value lhai. “ no broth, pottage or physical meat ” was con- 
sidered of any value without it (Gerard, Herball, 1633, p. 1078). 

The red valerian of gardens is Centrandhus ruber, also belonging 
to the Valerianaceoe ; but Greek valerian is PoUmonium coerur 
leuniy belonging to the natural order Polemoniaceae. Cats are 



Habit after Curtis, Fiora Londinemiii. 

Fig. I. — Valerian {Valeriana ofhcinahs), one- 
tliird natural size, i, flower; 2, flower after 
removal of curolki ; 3. fruit orownccl by the 
Icathciy pappus, i, 2, j enlarged. 
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itearly as fond of the smell of this plant as of the true valerian, 
and will frequently roll on the plant and injure it. 

The chief constituent of valerian is a volatile oil, •which is present 
in the dried root to the extent of 1-2 %, plants growing on dry or 
stony soil being said to yield the largest quantity. The oil is of 
complex composition, containing valerianic (valeric), formic and 
acetic acids combined with a terpene, ; the alcohol knovm 

as borneol; and pinene. The valerianic acid present in the oil is 
not the normal acid, but isovalcrianic acid. It occurs in many 
plants and in cod-liver oil. It is sti'ongly acid, burning to the palate, 
and witli the odour of the plant. The oil is soluble in thirty paits | 
of wafer and readily in alcohol and etiier. The British T’*liarmacopeia 
contains the tinctura valejianae ammoniata, containing valerian, 
oil of nutmeg, oil of lemon and ammonia. It is an cxti-emely j 
nauseous and offensive preparation. I'he valerianate of zinc is 
also official in Great Britain, but, like valerianic acid itself, it is 
pharmacologically inert and therapeutically useless. 

Valerian acts medicinally entirely in virtue of its volatile oil, 
which exerts the actions typical of its class. The special use of 
this drug, like that of others which contain an oflensivc volatile ^ 
oil — such as asafoetida — is in hysteria or, as it is more properly 1 
styled, neuromimesis. It is generally believed that the drug acts j 
in virtue of its unpleasant odour and taste, which cause the patient 
to di.splay so much volition as shall enable him or her to control 
the sym])toms and thereby obtain the discontinuance of the drug. 
Good ri'.sults are .sometimes obtained, however, wIkui the diiig i.s 
givc'ti in capsules or in some other form which puts this modi- of 
action out of the question. Binz of Bonn has shown that the 
volatile oils act as sedatives of the motor cells in the anterior horns 
of grey matU-r in the spinal cord, and it is probable that this action 
may account for the good results often obtained by the use of 
valerian, in neuromimesis ; though there is little doubt that the 
modus opnandi above described may also come into play. The 
valerianates of iron, quinine, guaiacol and sodium share with that of 
zinc the disability ol exerting no action attributable to their acid 
radicle, but havofrequenlly been employed. Valerianicdiethylamide, 
or valyl, has also been employed as a substitute for the preparations 
in ordinary use. 

VALERI ANUS, PUBLIUS LIGINIUS, Roman emperor from 
A.D. 253 to 260. He was of noble family, and in 238 was frinceps 
senatus. In 251 , when Decius revived the censorship with legis- 
lative and executive powers so extensive that it practically 
embraced the civil authority of the emperor, Valerian was chosen 
censor by the senate. After the death of Dccius Valerian retained 
the confidence of his successor, Trebonianus Callus, who .sent him 
to fetch troops to quell the rebellion of Aemilianus, governor of 
Moesia and Pannonia. 1 ’he soldiers in Raetia, however, pro- 
claimed Valerian emperor ; and matching slowly towards Rome 
he found both his rivals dead, slain by their own soldiers. 
Valerian was about sixty-three years of age, and had scarcely 
the vigour to deal with the enemies that threatened every 
frontier of the empire. Taking Ids son Gallienus as colleague, 
he left the wars in Europe to his direction, under which matters 
went from bad to worse and the whole West fell into disorder. 
Valerian chose for his own part the war in the East, where Antioch 
had fallen into the hands of a I’ersian vassal and Armenia was 
occupied by Shapur (Sapor) 1 ., while in 258 the Goths ravaged 
Asia Minor. Valerian recovered Antioch^ fought in Mc.sopotamia 
with mixed success and finally was taken captive. It is said that 
he was subjected to the greatest insults by his captors, and that 
after his death his skin was stuffed with straw and prc.served as 
a trophy in the chief i^ersian temple. Owing to imperfect and 
eonVadictory authorities, the chronology and details of this 
reign are very uncertain. 

See Trebcllius Pollio, Life of Valerian (frags,) ; Aurelius Vidor, 
Caesares, 32; Eiitropius ix. 6; Ammianus Marcellinus xxiii. 5; 
Zosimus i. 27; Gibbon, Decline and J<all, chap. 10; II. Schiller, 
Geschichte der rdmischen Katserzeit, i. pt. 2. 

VALERIC ACID, or Valerianic Acid, C4Hp'rOoH, an organic 
acid belonging to the fatty acid series, which exists in four 
isomeric forms, one of which contains an asymmetric carbon 
atom and consequently occurs in two optically active modifica- 
tions and one optirally inactive modification. Ordinary valeric 
acid (baldrianic acid) is a mixture of isovaleric acid or isopro- 
pylacetic acid, (CH«)2CH-CH2-C02H, and optically active methy- 
lethylacetic acid, (CH3)(C2H,,)CH*C02H, which occur free or as 
esters in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, chiefly in the roots 
of Angelica archangelica and Valeriana officinalis. It may be 
extracted by boiling with water or soda. A similar product is 


obtained by oxidizing fermentation amyl alcohol with diromic 
acid. Isovaleric acid is an oily liquid having the odour of stale 
cheese and boiling at 174'^; the salts arc usually greasy to the 
touch. Potassium permanganate oxidizes it to /S-oxyisovAleric 
acid, (CHj^)r/C(0H)*CH2-C02H, whilst nitric acid gives, among 
other products, dinitropropane, (CH»);j€(N02)2. The acid has 
been synthesized, as ha.s also the inactive form of rhethylethyl- 
acetic acid ; this modification is split into its optical aritipodes 
by crystallization of its brucine salt. Normal valeric acid or 
propylacetic acid, GHjj CH2*CH2-CH.,*C02H, is a liquid boiling at 
186°. The remaining isomei*, pivalic or trimethylarotic acid, 
(CH3 )jj 0C02H, melts at 35*' and boils at 163''. lioth these acids 
are synthetic products. 

VALERIUS, PUBLIUS, surnamed Pubt-tcola (or Poplicola), 
“ friend of the people,” the colleague of Brutus in the consulship 
in the first year of tlie Roman republic (509 b.c.). According 
to Livy and ]%tarch, his family, who.se ancestor Volusus had 
.settled in Rome at the time of King Tatius, was of Sabine origin. 
He took a prominent part in the expulsion of the Tarquins, and 
though not originally chosen as the colleague of Brutus he 
soon took the place of 'Jarquinius C^llatinus. On the dealth 
of Brutus, which left him sole consul, the people began to fear 
that he was aiming atkingly power. To calm their apprehensions 
he discontinued the building of hi.s house on the top of the Velian 
Hill, and also gave orders that the fasces should be lowered 
whenever he appeared before the people. He further introduced 
two law.s to protect the liberties of the citizens, one enacting 
that whosoever .should attempt to make himself a king might 
slain by any man at an}- time, while another provided an appeal 
to the people on behalf of any citizen condemned by a magistrate 
{lex Valeria de provocattonc : see Rome, History, IJ. ‘'The 
Kepublic ”). lie died in 503, and was buried at the public 
expense, tlie matrons mourning him for ten months. 

Livy ii. f>-8 ; Dion. Halic. iv. 67, v. 12-40 ; Life bv Plutarch. 

VALERIUS FLACCUfif, GAIUS, Roman poet, flourished 
under Vespasian and Titus. He has been identified on in- 
sufficient grounds with a poet friend of Martial (i. bi. 76), a 
native of Padua, and in needy circumstances; but as he was 
a member of the College of Fifteen, who had charge of the 
Sibylline books (i. 5), he must have been well off. The sub- 
scription of the Vatican MS., which adds the names Sc'tinu.s 
Balbus, points to his having been a native of Setia in Latium. 
The only ancient writer who mentions him is Quintilian {InstiL 
Oral. X. I. 90), who laments his recent death as a great loss, 
although it docs not follow that he died young ; as Quintilian’s 
work was finished about a.d. 90, this gives a limit for the death 
of Elaccus. His work, the Argonaulica, dedicated to Vespasian 
on his setting out for Britain, was written during the siege, or 
shortly after the capture, of Jerusalem by Titus (70). As the 
eruption of Vesuvius (79) Ls alluded to, it must liave occupied 
him a long time. The Argonautica is an epic in eight books 
on the Quest of the Golden Fleece. I'he poem is in a very 
corrupt state, and ends abruptly with the request of Medea to 
accompany Jason on his homeward voyage. It is a di.sputed 
question whethex part has been lost or whether it was ever 
finished. It is a free imitation and in parts a translation of 
the work of Apollonius of Rhodes {q,v,), already familiar to the 
Romans in the popular version of Varro Atacinus. The object 
of the work lias been described as the glorification of Vespasian’s 
achievements in securing Roman rule in Britain and opening 
up the ocean to navigation (as the Euxine was opened up by 
the Argo). Various estimates have been formed of the genius 
of Flaccus, and some critics have ranked him above his originaJ, 
to whom he certainly is superior in liveliness of description 
and delineation of character. His diction is pure, his style 
correct, his versification smooth though monotonous. On the 
other hand, he is wholly without originality, and his poetry, 
though free from glaring defects, is artificial and elaborately dull. 
His model in language was Virgil, to whom he is far inferior in 
taste and lucidity. His tiresome display of Icarniqg, rhetorical 
exaggeration and ornamentations make him difficult to read> 
which no doubt accounts for his unpopularity in ancient times. 
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The Argonauiica was unknown till the first four and a half books 
were discovered by Poj^gio at St Gall in 1417. The ediiio princeps 
was published at Holo^na (1474). Recent editions by G. Thilo 
(1863), with critical notes; C. Schenkl (1871), with bibliography; 
£. Bahrens (1875), with critical introduction ; P. Langen (1896), 
with Latin notes, and short introductions on the style and language ; 
Caesar Giarratano (1904) ; see also J. Peters, Da V. P. Vita et Car- 
mine (1890) ; W. C. Summers, Study of the Argonauiica (1804) 

VALERIUS MAXIMUS, Latin writer, author of a collection 
of historical anecdotes, flourished in the reign of Tiberius. 
Nothing is known of his personal history except that his family 
was poor and undistinguished, and that he owed everything to 
Sextus Pompeius (consul a.d. 14), proconsul of Asia, whom he 
accompanied to the East in 27. This Pompeius was a kind of 
minor Maecenas, and the centre of a literary circle to which 
Ovid belonged ; he was also the intimate of the most literary 
prince of the imperial family, Gcrmanicus. The style of 
Valerius’s writings seems to indicate that he was a professional 
rhetorician. In his preface he intimates that his work is in- 
tended as a commonplace book of historical anecdotes for use 
in the schools of rhetoric, where the pupils were trained in the 
art of embellishing speeches by references to history. According 
to the MSS., its title is Nine Books of Memorable Deeds and 
Sayings. The stories are loosely and irregularly arranged, each 
book being divided into sections, and each section bearing as 
its title the topic, most commonly some virtue or vice, or some 
merit or demerit, which the stories in the section are intended to 
illustrate. Most of the tales are from Roman history, but each 
section has an appendix consisting of extracts Irom the annals 
of other peoples, principally the Greeks. The exposition exhibits 
strongly the two currents of feeling which are intermingled 
by almost every Roman writer of the empire — the feeling that 
the Romans of the writer’s own day arc degenerate creatures 
when confronted with their own republican predecessors, and 
the feeling that, however degenerate, the latter-day Romans 
still tower above the other peoples of the world, and in particular 
are morally superior to the Greeks. 

The author’s chief sources .nrc Cicero, Livy, Snlhist and Pompeius 
Trof^us, especially the first two Valerius's treat ment of his material 
IS careless and unintelligent in the extreme ; hut in spite of his 
confusions, contradictions and anachronisms, the excerpts are apt 
illustrations, from the rhetorician’s jioitil of view, of the circum- 
stance or quality they wore intended to illustrate. And cyen on 
the historical side we owe something to Valerius, He often used 
sources now lost, and where he touches on his own time he affords 
us some glimpses of the much debated and very imperfectly recorded 
reign of Tiberius. His attitude towards the imperial household has 
often been misunderstood, and he has been represented as a mean 
flatterer of the same type with Martial, But. if the references to the 
imperial administration be carefully scanned, they will be seen to 
be extravagant neither in kind nor in number. Few will now grudge 
Tiberius, when his whole action as a ruler is taken into account, 
such a title as Saluinria princeps, which sc’emed to a former genera- 
tion a specimen of shameless adulation. The few allusions to 
Caesar'Sk murderers and to Augustus hardly pass beyond the con- 
ventional stylfe at the writer’s day. The only passage which can 
fairly ^ke ,ca)le<L fulsome is the violently rhetorical tirade against 
Sejann.s. Butif ika^^rthaptcr in the history of the Latin language 
that the. work (ff Valeri^B chiefly deserves study. Without it our 
view transition from classical to silver l.atin would be much 

more ijnp.wf«A than it is. In Valerius arc presented to us, in a 
ruilc ana .-pflilpablp all the rhetorical tendencies of the age, 

unsoberefl by the vanity pf Quintilian and unrefined by the taste 
and subtlfcW^ql'Tfccitus. Direct and simple statement is eschewed 
arid novf>ty f>^U9d at any price. The barrier between the dkilion 
of poetry and that of prose is broken down ; the uses of words arc 
strained ; monstrous metaphors are invented ; there are startling 
contrasts, dark, iitnucndoes and highly coloured q'lithets ; the 
most unnatural variations are played upon the artificial scale of 
grammatical and ^fhetorical figures of s^H'ceh. It is an instructive 
lesson in the; history of Latin to compare minutely a passage of 
jValerius with its counterpart in Cicero or Livy. In the MSS. of 
Valeriiyi a tenth book B given, which consists of the so-called Liber 
dc Prntnomuiihus, the^work of .some grammarian of a much later 
date. The collection of Valerius was much used for school purposes, 
and its popplarity in the middle ages is attested by the large number 
of MSS. in which it ha.s been preserved. Like other schoolb^ks 
it was cpitoiaated. One complete epitome, probably of the 4th or 5th 
century, bearing the name of Julius Paris, has come down to us ; also 
a portion of anther by Januarius Nepotianus. Editions by C. Halm 
(1865), C. JKempf (1888), contain the epitomes of Paris and Nepotianus. 


VALET (Fr. valet ; 0 . Fr. vaslet), a term now restricted 
in meaning to that of a gentleman’s personal servant. The 
origin of the word is debated. Du Cange {Glossarium, s. Valeii) 
explains it as the diminutive of vassallus, a vassal, the sons of 
vassalli being termed vasseleti (and so vasleii, valeii), on the 
analogy of domicelli {damoiseaiix) for the sons of domini. This 
view is also taken by W. W. Skeat {Etym. Diet. s. “ Varlet ”) ; 
but Hatzfeld and Darmesteter (Did. gen. de la langue franfaise), 
dispute this derivation as phonetically impossible, preferring 
that from vassulittus from a hypothetical vassulus, diminutive 
of vassus, from which vassallus also is ultimately derived (see 
Vassal). Just as vassus was in Merovingian times the Gallo- 
Roman word for “ servitor,” which the Franks borrowed to 
designate the domestic soldiers of their kings, so “ valet ” 
retained this, its sole surviving sense, throughout the middle 
ages. Yet the phrase ” gentleman’s gentleman,” commonly 
used of the modern valet, is more historical than may at first 
.sight appear. For valet, like esquire {ecuyer), lung signified 
the apprentice stage of knighthood, at first with a certain 
difference, the esquire being mounted, the valet unmounted, 
but afterwards with scarce a shade of distinction. I.ater, 
“ valet ” became the usual term for gentlemen who were not 
knights. In England it was not till the early years of the 
14th century that valletus in this sense was superseded by 
armiger, and that “ valet ” (valete, vadlete, vcrlet, varlet i) 
began to be applied to the class of free men below the rank 
of esquire. In France the word valet, though in Saintongc and 
Poitou it survived till the close of the 14th century, had else- 
where — like damoiseau — much earlier been replaced generally 
by ecuyer as the designation of an unknighted gentleman. 

At the outset, “ valet ” had meant no more than “ youth ” 
or “ boy.” Thus Wace in the Roman de Rou (III. v. 2903), 
speaking of William the Conqueror, says ; Guillaume fu vadlet 
petiz (“ William was a little boy ”). The various develop- 
ments of the word arc closely parallel with those of some of its 
synonyms. Youth suggested both strength and service, the 
qualifications for nobility in a primitive society, where service 
in arms was the title to rank. Puer (boy) was early used, 
as a synonym for vashus, of the soldiers of the Frankish body- 
guard {pueri ad minislerium) \ the Greek t€kvov (“ child ”) 
is etymologically related to O.H. Ger. degan, M.H. and Mod. 
Ger. degen, “ warrior,” A.S. thegn, “ thane ’’ ; “ child ” itself 
was applied in the 13th and 14th centuries to young jnen of 
gentle birth awaiting knighthood, as a title of dignity, and was 
perhaps a translation of valet (see Child), with which may be 
compared the Spanish infanzcni and German junker. So, too, 
cniht (a ‘‘ lad ” or “ servant ”), becomes first a warrior and 
then develops into a title of dignity as ” knight,” while in 
Germany the parallel word hnecht remains as “ servant.” But 
valet has also shared with other synonyms a downward de- 
velopment. Ju.st as “ knave ” (cnafa) meant originally a boy 
(cf. Ger. knabe) or servant, and has come to mean a rogue, 
so valet in its English (15th century) form of “ varlet ” 
had decayed, before it became obsolete, from its meaning of 
“ servant ” to signify a ” scoundrel ” or “ low fellow.” 

Scf Du Cange, Glossarium (ed. Niort, 1887) ; A. Luchaire, Manuel 
(ies institutions frungaises (Paris, 1892) ; P. Giulhiermoz, Essai sur 
I'vrigine dc la noblesse en France an moyen dge (Paris, 1902) ; Note 
on the word “ Valet ” by Maurice Church, App. xix. <0 Sir K. 
Hennell's Hist, of the Yeomen of the Guard (Westminster, 1904). 

(W. A. P.) 

VALHALLA (Old Norse Valhbll, i.e. ” hall of the slain”), 
the name given by the heathen Scandinavians to the abode 
in which the god Odin received the souls of those who had 
fallen in battle. There they are represented as spending their 
time in constant fighting and feasting in his service. See 
Teutonic Peoples, ad fin. 

VALKYRIES (Old Norse valkyriur, “ choosers of the slain ”), 
figures of Northern mytholog>^ generally represented as divine 
(less frequently human) maidens who ride through the air 
on Odin’s service. Clad in full armour they are sent forth 

^ The form valectus led to the spelling valect in transcribing from 
Latin documents. 
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to determine the course of battles and to select brave warriors 
for Valhalla {q.v.). Beings with the same name {waekyrgean) 
were known also in England^ where we find them associated with 
witches. The name is used in Anglo-Saxon glossaries to translate 
various Latin terms for “ War-goddess ” or “ Fury ** (Bellona, 
Erinys, &c.). See Teutonic Peoples, ad fin. ' (H. M. C.) 

VALLA, LORENZO, or Laurentius {c. 1406-1457^ Italian 
humanist, was born at Rome, of parents from the neighbour- 
hood of Piacenza, about 1406, his father, Luca delle Vallea, 
being an advocate. He was educated at Rome, attending the 
classes of eminent professors, among them Leonardi Bruni and 
Giovanni Aurispa (c. 1369-1459), from whom he learned Latin 
and Greek. In 1431 he became a priest, and after trying 
vainly to secure a position as apostolic secretary in Rome he 
went to Piacenza, whence he proceeded to Pavia, where he 
obtained a professorship of eloquence. Valla wandered from 
one university to another, accepting short engagements and 
lecturing in many cities. During this period he made the 
acquaintance of Alphonso V. of Aragon, whose service he 
entered about 1435. Alphonso made Valla his private secre- 
tary, defended him against the attacks of his numerous enemies, 
and at a later date encouraged him to open a .school in Naples. 

By this time Valla had won a high reputation by his dialogue 
De Voluptate, and by his treatise De Elegantiis Latinae Linguae. 
In the former work he contrasted the principles of the Stoics 
with the tenets of Epicurus, openly proclaiming his sympathy 
with those who claimed the right of free indulgence for man’s 
natural appetites. It was a remarkable utterance. Here for 
the first time the paganism of the Renaissance found deliberate 
expression in a work of scholarly and philosophical value. 
De Eleganiiis was no less original, although in a different sphere 
of thought. This work subjected the forms of Latin grammar 
and the rules of Latin style and rhetoric to a critical examina- 
tion, and placed the practice of composition upon a foundation 
of analysis and inductive reasoning. The same originality 
and critical acumen were displayed in his treatise on the 
Donation of Constantine {De falsa credita ei evtentiia Constantini 
donaiione dedamatio), written in 1439 during the pontificate 
of Eugenius IV., in which the nature of the forged document 
known as the ConsiUulum Constantini was for the first time 
exposed (see Donation of Constantine). From Naples Valla 
continued his war against the Church. He showed that the 
supposed letter of Christ to Abgarus was a forgery, and by 
throwing doubt upon the authenticity of other spurious docu- 
ments, and by questioning the utility of monastic life, he 
aroused the anger of the faithful. He was compelled to appear 
before an inquisitory tribunal composed of his enemies, and 
he only escaped by the special intervention of Alphonso. He 
was not, however, silenced ; he ridiculed the Latin of the 
Vulgate and accused St Augustine of heresy. In 1444 he 
visited Rome, but in this city also his enemies were numerous 
and powerful, and he only saved his life by flying in disguise 
to Barcelona, whence he returned to Naples. But a better 
fortune attended him after the death of Eugenius IV, in Feb- 
ruary 1447. Again he journeyed to Rome, where he was 
welcomed by the new pope, Nicholas V., who made him an 
apostolic secretary, and this entrance of Valla into the Roman 
Curia has been justly called “ the triumph of humanism over 
orthodoxy and tradition.” Valla also enjoyed the favour of 
Pope Calixtus III. He died in Rome on the 1st of August 1457. 

All the older biographical notices of Valla are loaded with 
long accounts of his many literary and theological disputes, 
the most famous of which was the one with Poggio {q.v.), which 
took place after his settlement in Rome. It is almost impossible 
to form a just estimate of Valla’s private life and character 
owing to the clouds of dust which were stirred up by this and 
other controversies, in which the most virulent and obscene 
language was employed. He appears, however, ,as a vain, 
jealous and quarrelsome man, but he combined the qualities 
of an elegant humanist, an acute critic and a vehomous writer, 
who had committed himself to a violent polemic against the 
temporal power of Rome. In him posterity honours not so 
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much the scholar and the stylist as the man who initiated a 
bold method of criticism, which he applied alike to language, 
to historical documents and to ethical opinions. Luther had 
a very high opinion of Valla and of his writings, and Cardinal 
Bellarmine calls him praecursor Luihert, while Sir Richard Jebb 
says that his De Elegantiis “ marked the highest level that had 
yet been reached in the critical study of Latin.” 

Collected, but not quite complete, editions of Valla’s works were 
published at Basel in 1540 and at Venice in 1592 fob, and De 
Elegantiis was rcprintetl nearly sixty times between 1471 and 
1536. For detailed accounts of Valla's life and work see G. Voigt, 
Die Wtedetbelebung des classischen AUerthums (1880-81); T. A. 
Symonds, Renaissance in Italy (1897-99); G. Mancini, V%tn di 
Lofcnzo Valla (Florence, 1891); M. von Wolff, Lorenzo Valla 
(Leipzig, 1893) ; J. Burckhardt, Kultur der Renaissance (i860) ; 
J. Vahlen, Laurentius Valla (Berlin, 1870) ; L. Pastor, Geschichtc 
der Pap ste, Band li. English trans. by F. I. Antrobiis (1892); the 
article in Herzog- Hauck’s Realencyklopddie, Band xx. (Leipzig, 
1908) ; and J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Class. Schol. ii. (1908), pp. 66-70. 

VAI^ADOLID, an inland province of Spain, one of the 
eight into which Old Castile was divided in 1833 ; bounded 
on the N. by Leon and Palencia, E. by Burgos, S. by Segovia, 
Avila and Salamanca, and W. by Zamora. Pop. (1900) 
278,561 ; area, 2922 sq. m. The province belongs entirely 
to the basin of the Duoro (Douro), which tra\nerses it from E. 
to W., and within its limits receives the Pisuerga (with the 
Esgueva) on the right, and the Duraton, the Cega, the united 
Adaja and Eresma, the Zapardiel and the Trabancos on the 
left. The country watered by these rivers is for the most 
part flat and exceedingly fertile, the only part that can be called 
in any sense hilly being in the north-west, where the low Montes 
de Torozos occur. For the excellence and abundance of its 
grain crops Valladolid shares with the Tierra de Campos in 
Palencia the title of granary of the Peninsula. 

Beside.s wheat, maize, barley and oats, the province produces 
hemp, flax, various fruits, red and white wine, oil and madder. 
The Montes de Torozos are thinly covered with oaks and other 
timber, and there are forests in the S.E. The pastures are ex- 
tensive and large numbers of asses, mules and slieep, as well as 
some horses and cattle, are reared. Honey, wax and silk arc 
also produced. The woollen fabrics of Valladolid were once highly 
esteemed, but this imlustry has now greatly declined, although 
in the larger towns thexe are still linen and cloth factories, besides 
iron foundries, tanneries, saw-mills and flour-mills. But agri- 
culture IS by far the foremost industry of the province. Trade is 
facilitated by the Canal de Castilla, which connects Valladolid, 
on the Pisuerga, with Alar del Rey, in Palencia, also on that river. 
See Palencia (province). Valladolid is traversed by the national 
highways from Madrid to Santander, Leon and fconinna, and 
by the Calatayud and Salamanca roads. It is also traversed from 
N. to S. by the northern railway from Madrid to France via Irun, 
which has branches from Valladolid to Medina del Rioseco, and 
from Medina del Campo to Salamanca and Zamora. Apart from 
the capital Valladolid, Nava del Rey (6148), Medina (lei Campo 
(5971) and Medina del Hioseco (5007) are the only towns wkh 
more than 5000 inhabitants. For an account of the people and 
history of the province, see Castile. 

VALLADOLID^ a town of Mexico, in the state of Yucatan, 
90 m. S.E. of Merida, with which it is connected by rail. Pop. 
about 5000. It is situated in a healthy and fertile part of 
Yucatan, and is a resort for invalids. It has a number of old 
churches, a Jesuits’ college, town hall, hospital and aqueduct, 
and the better class of residences are of the usual type, low, 
large-roomed structures in the midst of gardens. It was founded 
in 1544, soon after the conquest, and was planned to be a great 
ecclesiastical centre, but these plans were not realized and its 
churches and other fine buildings have fallen into decay. Its 
manufactures include cotton goods and tobacco. The in- 
habitants, chiefly descendants of the ancient Mayas, have 
frequently revolted against their rulers. In 1910 they were 
in a state of insurrection, assisted by the wild tribesmen of the 
neighbouring territory of Quintana Roo, on which occasion 
Valladolid was captured by them and many of its officials and 
prominent white residents were massacred. 

VALLADOLID* the capital Of the Spanish province of Val- 
ladolid, situated 2228 ft, above sea-level, at the confluence of 
the river Pisuerga with the Esgueva. Pop. (1900) 68,789. 
Valladolid is an archbishopric, and the seat of an army corps, 
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a court of appeal and a university. It is connected by numerous 
railways with every province of Spain. Its site Ls a small valley, 
enclosed by steep and rugged but not very high hills, which 
merge into the vast upland plain of Castile. The city was 
fomnerly surrounded by walls and entered by four principal 
gates, but it has been to a great extent modernized, and possesses 
many fine streets and squares. There arc broad avenues and 
public gardens beside the rivers. Among the chief open spaces 
arc the arcaded Plaza Mayor, the Campo Grande, a wooded 
park and the Paseo de la Avenida, a wide boulevard in which 
is the statue of the poet Jose Zorilla (i8i7“i893). The granite 
cathedral was begun in 1585 by Juan de Herrera in the Re- 
naissance style. Herrera’s original model is preserved in the 
muniment^room, but only the nave and one tower (out of four) 
were completed after his design, and the lower fell in 1841. 
The building was continued by Churriguera (d. 1735). The 
interior contains some pictures by Luca Giordana (1623-1705) 
and the celebrated silver monstrance wrought by Juan de 
Arphe ( 1 ). 1533), which is 6J ft. high ; it is in the form of a 
temple, decorated with figures of Adam and Eve in the garden 
of Eden. The tower and mive of the church of Santa Maria la 
Antigua date from about 1200. 'I'he church of San Pablo is 
later (1 286) ; its chief feature of interest is a beautiful Flam- 
boyant portal, and formerly it had exquisite cloisters. Adjoin- 
ing is San Gregorio (15th century) with a fine Plateresque 
facade. San Benito, dating from the end of the 14th century, 
is a Gothic building with a lofty roof finely groined. The 
Plateresque college of Santa Cniz, built by Enrique de Egas 
in 1479-92, contains an interesting collection of pictures and 
sculptures, including three pictures by Rubens, which have 
been somewhat damaged, and some remarkable wooden statues 
by Alonso Berrugucte (d. 1581) and others. The college of San 
Gregorio, dating from the same period, was wrecked by the 
French in t8o8, but has a magnificent late (lOthic facade. This 
building has been converted into municipal offices. The uni- 
versity is attended by about 1200 students, and has faculties of 
law, medicine, natural science, philosophy and literature. 
Originally founded at Palencia early in the 13th century, it was 
transferred to Valladolid before 1250 and attained its greatest 
prosp^ity from the 16th century to the i8th. The library 
contains many rare MSS. The university buildings dale from 
the 17th century and arc extravagantly ornate. Among 
other public buildings of Valhdolid may be mentioned the 
royal p)aluce, built in the beginning of the 17th century, the 
court-house, the town hall, several convents used as barracks, 
the provincial institute, training schools for teachers and primary 
schools, royal academy for cavalry cadets, provincial lunatic 
asylum, hospitals, seminary (raised in 1897 by Pope Leo XIII. 
to the rank of a pontifical university), archaeological museum, 
picture gallery and public library. The house in which Cervantes 
lived (1603-1606) is owned by the state. The principal industries 
are the manufacture'of linen, silk and woollen fabrics, pottery, 
gold and rilwer work, j^our, wine, beer, chocolate, leather, iron- 
ware and pap«f.‘*f-There.is also a large agricultural trade. 

ValiadbUd is somistimes identified with the ancient Pintia of 
Ptolemy^ described as a town of the Vaccaei on the road from 
Asturica tb C^saraagusta. Its Roman origin is uncertain. 
The present tmxne.h undoubtedly Moorish, but its meaning is 
obscure. was recovered from the Modrs in the loth 

century, but -is first- named in a public document by Sancho 11 . 
of Leon in 1072* The cortes of CavStile frequently met here in 
the following centuries, and in the b^inning of the 15th century 
John li. mode itjus principal residence. After the removal 
of •the capitaLto Mhdrid by Philip 11 . in 1560 it began rapidly 
H decay. In December 1808 it was taken and sacked by 
the FreUch, Who destroyed many fine buildings and works of 
art. C.o]umbUi died (1506) and Philip II. was bom (1527) at 
Valladolid. 

VALLANDIG^HAM^ clement laird (1820-71), American 
politician, was born in New Lisbon, Ohio, on the 29th of July 
1820. He was educated in the common schools and afterwards 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1842. Elected to 


the Ohio house of representatives in 1845, he became one of the 
extremest of the state rights Democrats of his section, emphasiz- 
ing his principles in the legislature in the local and national 
party conventions, and in the columns of a newspaper, the 
Western Empire ^ which he edited at Dayton, Ohio, in 1847-49. 
From 1858 to 1863 he was in the lower house of ('ongress, where 
he wa.s noted for his strong opposition to the principles and 
policies of the growing Republican party, his belief that the 
South had been grievously wronged by the North, his leader- 
ship of the Peace Democrats or Copperheads, who were opposed 
to the prosecution of the war, and his bitter attacks upon 
the Lincoln administration, which, he said, was destroying the 
Constitution and would end by destroying civil liberty in the 
North. Attempts were made to expel him, but without 
success. Ill 1863 hr made violent speeches in Ohio against the 
administration, and for these he was arrested by the military 
authorities, tried by military commission, and sentenced to 
imprisonment. President Lincoln commuted this sentence to 
l^nishmenl, and Vallandigham was sent into the Confederate 
lines, whence he made his way to Canada. While in exile he 
was elected supreme commander of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle in Ohio and received the Democratic nomination for 
governor of Ohio, but was defeated. In 1864 he returned to 
Ohio, took active part in the campaign of that year, wrote 
part of the National Democratic platform at Chicago, and 
assi.sted to nominate McClellan for the presidency. After the 
war he denounced the Reconstruction policy of the Republicans 
as unconstitutional and tyrannical, but in 1870, seeing the use- 
lessness of further opposition, he advised his party to accept the 
situation and adopt new issues. He thus initiated what was 
known as the “ New Departure ” Democratic movement. 
Vallandigham was a good lawyer and a popular politician. He 
was fanatically devoted to the Constitution as lie understood 
that document, and m his course during the war he was not, as 
his enemies asserted, trying to aid the Confederates, but merely 
desirous of restoring “ the Union as it was.” He died in Lebanon, 
Ohio, on the 17th of June 1871. 

See J. L. Vallandigham, Life of Clement L. Vallandipham (Balti- 
more, 1872) ; and J. F. Rhodes, History of the United States from 
the Compromise of /Sjo (New York, 1893-1906). 

VALLE, PIETRO DELLA (1586-1652), Italian traveller in 
the East, came of a noble Roman fiunily, and was born on the 
nth of April 1586, in the family palace built by Cardinal 
Andrea. His early life was divided between the pursuits of 
literature and arms. He saw active service against the Moors 
of Barbary, but also became a member of the Roman academy 
of the Umoristi, and acquired some reputation as a versifier 
and rhetorician. The idea of travelling in the East was sug- 
gested by a disappointment in love, as an alternative to suicide, 
and was ripened to a fixed purpose by a visit to the learned Mario 
Schipano, professor of medicine in Naples, to whom the record 
of Pietro’s travels was addressed in the form of very elaborate 
letters, btised on a full diary. Before leaving Naples he took a 
vow of pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and, sailing from Venice 
on the 8th of June 1614, reached Constantinople, where he re- 
mained for more than a year, and acquired a good knowledge of 
Turkish and a little Arabic. On the 25th of September 1615 he 
sailed for Alexandria with a suite of nine persons, for he travelled 
always as a nobleman of distinction, and with every advantage 
due to his rank. From Alexandria he went on to Cairo, and, 
after an excursion to Mount Sinai, left Cairo for the Holy Land 
on the 8th of March 1616, in time to assist at the Easter cele- 
brations at Jerusalem. Having visited the holy sites, he 
journeyed by Damascus to Aleppo, and thence to Bagdad, 
where he married a Syrian Christian named Maani, a native of 
Mardin, who ilied in 1621. He now desired to visit Persia; 
but, as that country was then at war with Turkey, he had to 
leave Bagdad by stealth on the 4th of January 1617. Accom- 
panied by his wife he proceeded by Hamadan to Isfahan, and 
joined Shah Abbas in a campaign m northern Persia, in the 
summer of 1618. Here he was well received at court and 
treated as the shah’s guest. On his return to Isfalian he began 
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to think of returning by India rather than adventure himself 
again in Turkey ; but the state of his heAlth) and the war 
between Persia and the Portuguese at Ormuz, created difficulties. 
In October 1621 he started from Isfahan, and, visiting Persepolis 
and Shiraz, made his way to the coast ; but it was not till 
January 1623 that he found passage for Surat on the English 
ship “ Whale.” In India he remained till November 1624, his 
headquarters being Surat and Goa. He was at Muscat in 
January 1625, and at Basra in March. In May he started by 
the desert route for Aleppo, and took ship at Alexandretta on a 
French vessel. Touching at Cyprus he reached Rome on the 
28th of March 1626, and was received with much honour, not 
only by literary circles, but by Pope Urban VIII., who appointed 
him a gentleman of his bedchamber. The rest of his life was 
uneventful ; he married as second wife a Georgian orphan of 
noble family, Mariuccia (Tinatin de Ziba), whom his first wife 
had adopted as a child, and who had accompanied him in all his 
journeys. By her he had fourteen sons. He died at Rome on 
the 21st of April 1652, 

In Pietro della Valle’s lifetime there were printed — (i) a Funeral 
Oration on his Wife Maani, whose remains he brought with him 
to Rome and buried there (1627) ; (2) an Account of Shah Abbas, 
printed at Venice in t() 2S, but not published; (3) the first part 
of the letters debcnbiri^ his Travels (Turkey, 1650). The Travels 
in Persia (2 parts) were published by his sons in 1658, and the 
third part (India) in 1063. An English translation appeared m 
1O65 (fob), Of the Italian text the edition of Brighton. 1843 
(2 vols, 8vo), IS more esteemed than the other reprints. It contains 
a sketch of the author's life by Gio. P. Bellori (1622). Della Valle’s 
story IS often prolix, with a tendency to (he rhetorical; but he 
IS clear and exact, well informed and very instructive, so that his 
work still possesses high value. 

VALLEJO, a city of Solano county, California, IJ.S.A., on the 
San Pablo Bay, at the mouth of the Napa river, about 24 m. 
N.E. of San Francisco. Pop. (1890) 6345; (1900) 7965, of 
whom 2033 were foreign-bom. It is served by a branch of the 
Southern Pacific railway, by steamboats to San Francisco, 
and by an interurban electric line. The city is situated at the 
mouth of the great interior valley of the state, and has a good 
harbour, the channel of which, since the removal of a shoal by 
the Federal government in 1902-1906, has a maximum depth at 
low tide of 24 ft. Directly opposite the city, half a mile distant 
and connected by ferry, is Marc Island, the headquarters of the 
Pacific Naval Squadron of the United States, with a large 
United States Navy Yard, a naval arsenal, two stone dry docI« 
(one 750 ft. long) and a lighthouse. The Navy Yard was 
established in 1854, and its first commandant was D. G. Farra- 
gut. In the city are a Carnegie library, St Vincent’s Academy 
and a Good Templars’ Home (1869) for orphans. Vallejo is the 
outlet of the beautiful Napa Valley, one of the finest fruit-grow- 
ing regions of the state, and, besides fruit, ships large quantities 
of wheat. Among its manufactures are flour, leather, dairy 
products and lumber. The municipality owns and operates 
its waterworks, the water-supply being obtained from the 
mountains 25 m, distant. The city takes its name from General 
Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo, a prominent Mexican leader in the 
y^rs immediately preceding the annexation of California to 
the United States. It was a dull and out-of-the-way settle- 
ment in 1851, when, through General Vallejo^s efforts, it became 
the state capital The state legislature met here in 1851, 1852 
and 1853. In 1871 Vallejo ranked third in population among 
the cities of the state, and its position and the excellence 
of its harbour made it a rival of Oakland in the struggle 
(1869-72) for the terminus of the Central Pacific railway; 
but Vallejo was unsuccessful, and after 1872 began to decline 
in relative importance. 

VALLIIS, JULES (1832-1885), French journalist and author, 
was bom at Puys, France, on the loth of June 1832. Coming to 
Paris, he joined the staff of the Fifiaro, and became a constant 
contributor to the other leading journals. In 1866 he repub- 
lished much of his newspaper work in Refractaires, the volume 
forming a romance of the seamy side of Paris life. He was in 
Paris during the siege of 1870, and after the capitulation was a 
member of the Commune and founded Le Cn du Peuple. He 
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took a conspiouous part in the fighting in the Paris streets, hut 
finally made his escape to London, whence he contributed anony- 
mously to the French press. In 1878 he began in the Siidi the 
serial publication of his principal work, Jacques Vingtras, a long 
autobiographical romance. He died in Paris on the 14th of 
February 1885. 

VAIAETTA, or Valetta, the capital of Malta (sinoe 1570). 
Pop. (1901) 24,685 ; or 40,406, including suburbs. The nucleus 
of the city is built on a ridge of rock (Mount Sceberras) which 
mns like a tongue into the middle of a bay, which it thus divides 
into two harbours, the Grand Harbour to the east and the Marsa- 
mui^hetto to the we.st, which are subdivided again by throe other 
peninsulas into creeks. On two of these peninsulas on the east 
side of the Grand Harbour, and at their base, are built the aggre- 
gate of towns called the Three Cities— Vittoriosa,Conspicua and 
Senglea (see Malta). On the main promontory, with Valletta, 
stands the suburb Floriona ; Fort St Elmo, wi^ a lighthouse, 
stands on the extremity ol the promontory ; the suburb Sliema 
lies on the point which encloses the Marsamuschetto harliour ; 
Fort Ricasoli on the opposite point enclosing the east, Grand, or 
Great Harbour. The streets of Valletta, paved with stone, run 
along and across the ridge, and end on each side towards the 
water in steep flights of steps. Many of the houses, which are 
of .stone throughout, with flat roofs, are large and luxuriously 
built ; wooden-covered balconies project from the windows and 
give a peculiar aspect to the streets. There are several fine 
public buildings, as the governor’s palace, the new opera-house, 
the public library and museum of Maltese antiquities, and the 
auberges or lodges of the Knights of Malta (especially the Auberge 
de Castile) which are now used for military offices, club-rooms, 
and other purposes. Roman Catholic churches in Valletta are 
very numerous ; the cathedral of S. Giovanni, dating’ from 1576, 
is famous for its rich inlaid marbles, its Brussels tapestries^ its 
roof painted by Matteo Preti (1661-1699), the picture by Michael 
Angelo da Caravaggio of the beheading of John the Baptist, 
numerous memorials of the knights and other relics. 

The governor’s palace was formerly that of the grand master of 
the Maltese Order, and it also contains rehes of the knights, 
tapestries, armour, &c. Extensive bagnios under the rock, 
formerly occupied by the slaves of the knights, are now used 
for stores. The knights strengthened Valletta and its harbour 
by bastions, curtain-walls, lines and forts, towards the sea, 
towards the land and on every available point, taking advantage 
in every particular of the natural rock and of the marvellous 
advantages of situation, rendering it then almost impregnable. 
The work of fortifying the place has been carried on by the 
British government, which possesses here a naval hospital, 
military prison and other necessary institutions. Since the 
British occupation Valletta has been a naval and military station 
of\he first importance. The dock and victualling yards occupy 
together an area of some 100 acres spread over the shores on 
both sides of those arms of the great harbour known as “ Dock- 
yard ” and “ French ” creeks, the dockyard being partly on the 
former, but principally^ on the latter creek. In 1880 the graving 
dock accommodation consisted of one double dock at the 
extremity of Dockyard creek, known as Nos. i and 2 Docks, with 
a total length of about 525 ft. and with 25 ft. over the sill at 
average water-level, the tidal range at Malta being but slight ; 
and opening into Frendi creek a dry dock of more modem 
construction, known as No. 3, or the Somerset Dock, 427 ft. 
long on floor, and with 34 ft. over the sill. Subsequently to this 
period the fine range of buildings known as the km ship repairing 
shop was erected close to the Somerset Dock, and added greatly 
totherepairingresourcesof the yard. DockNo. 4, or the Hamilton 
Dock, was completed in 1891, Imving a length on floor of 520 ft., 
a width of entrance of 94 ft. and with 35 ft. 5 in. depth over the 
sill at average water-level. Associated with this dock was the 
construction of adjacent deep-water wharf walls, together with 
the great 160- ton crane. Among later additions were gun- 
mounting stores, boiler shop, boat sheds, canteen, coal stores, 
&c,, together with a double dock 750 ft. long over all, and a 
single dock 550 ft. long. The large "transit trade and the local 
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;rade of the island centre upon Valletta. The influx of winter 
visitors adds to the v/ealth of the city. 

VALLSYFIELD, town and port of entry, Beauhamois county, 
Quebec, Canada, 25 m. S.W. of Montreal, at the foot of Lake 
St Francis — an expansion of the river St Lawrence — and at the 
head of the Beaulmrnois canal. Pop. (1891) 5515 ; (1901) 11,055. 
It Is a station on the Canada Atlantic and New York Central 
railways, and a port of call for all steamers plying between 
Montreal and Lake Ontario ports. It is the see of a Roman 
Catholic bishop, and contains a college and a convent. It has 
extensive cotton, flour, canning and paper mills. 

VALLEY FORGE, a small village in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., on the S. bank of the Schuylkill river, about 
20 m. N.W. of l^hiladelphia ; it is served by the Philadelphia 
& Reading railway. The village lies in part of the tract occu- 
pied in the winter of 17 77-- 1778 by the American army (under 
General Washington), whose sufferings from cold, starvation 
and sickness made the place historic. On the 19th of December 
(after the battles of Brandywine and Germantowm and the 
occupation of Philadelphia by the British) the army, numbering 
about 10,000, went into camp here, the site having been selected 
by Washington partly because the hilly ground was favourable 
for defence, and partly because the army was thus placed between 
the British forces and York, Pennsylvania (about 65 m. W. of 
Valley Forge), where Congress was in session. The camp was 
almost unapproachable from the west by reason of the pre- 
cipitous hillsides and Valley ('reek, a small stream flowing 
northward at their base into the Schuylkill river which 
aftorded a barrier on the north ; on the east a series of intrench- 
ments and rifle-pits were built. In this vicinity the army 
remained encamped until the middle of June. As a result of 
the mismanagement and general incapacity of the Commissary 
Department, the army received little food or clothing during 
the winter months ; in the latter part of December nearly 2900 
men were unfit for duty on account of sickness or the lack of 
clothing, and by the ist of February this number had increased 
by nearly 1000, a state of affairs which Washington said was 
due to “an eternal round of the most stupid mismanagement 
[by w'hichj the public treasure is expended to no kind of 
purpose, while the men have been left to perish by inches 
with cold and nakedness.” There were many desertions and 
occasional symptoms of mutiny, but for the most part the 
soldiers bore their suffering with heroic fortitude. On the 
27th of February Baron Steuben (^. 7 ^) reached the camp, where 
he drilled and reorganized the army. In 1893 the state of 
Pennsylvania created a commission of ten members, which 
(with $365,000 appropriated up to 1911) bought about 475 
acres (in Chester and Montgomery counties) of the original 
camp ground, naw known as the Valley ‘Forge Park, preserved 
Washington’s headquarters (built in about the year i758)>and 
other historic buildings, and reproduced several bake-ovens 
and huts of the kind used by the army. The state has also 
erected a ifeie ea^pstrian statill by Henry K. Bush-Brown 
to General Anthdnj^ Wayne, and a number of granite markers 
whichnndicKtethe situation of the camps of the different brigades. 
The state of. Mafine erected in 1907 a granite memorial to the 
soldiers frcmi' Maine 'who camped here, and in 1910 Ma.ssa- 
L'husetts apotoo^iated $5000 lor a memorial to her troops. 
Valfey Fqpjj* its name from an iron forge (also railed 
“ Mountjoy forge ”) built on the east side of Valley Creek, near 
its mouth, in about, 1750, and destroyed by the British in 1777. 

VALLDMBROSA, a summer resort of Tuscany, Italy, in the 
province of Florence, reached by a cable railway- 5 m, long 
from the station of S. Ellero (which is 16 m. S.E. of Florence) 
aid 328 ft. above sea-level, on the N.W. slope of the Prato 
Magno chain. The former monastery, suppressed in 1816, is 
occupied by the Royal School of Forestry. A number of hotels 
have beefi built. Similar summer resorts are situated among 
the woods above the Casentino or upper valley of the Amo to 
the east, such as Camaldoli, Badia di Prataglia, &c. Camaldoli 
mas the original, headquarters of the Camaldulensian order, 
iiow partly ocqppied by an hotel. Five hours’ journey to the 


S. of the last on foot and 7i m. to the E. of Bibbiena by road 
is the monastery 0! La Verna, 3660 ft. above sea-le^^pl, founded by 
St Francis in 1215. ‘ 

VALLOMBROSIANS, an order of monks under the Benedictine 
rule, founded by St John Gualbert in 1038. He was son of a 
Florentine nobleman, and became first a Beiftdictine and then 
a Camaldulian. Finally, about 1030, he withdrew to Vallom- 
brosa, a shady dale on the side of a mountain in the Apennines, 
10 m. from Florence, and for some years led a completely 
solitary life. Disciples, however, gathered around him, and' he 
formed them into an order in which the cenobitical and the 
eremitical lives should be combined. The monks lived in 
a monastery, not in separate huts like the Camaldulians, and 
the Benedictine rule was the basis of t^e life ; but the contem- 
plative side was strongly emphasized, and every clement of 
Benedictine life was eliminated that could be supposed to in- 
terrupt the attention of the mind to God — even manual labour. 
The Vallombrosians spread in Italy and France, but they never 
had more than .sixty houses. They now have three, with some 
sixty monks in all. The habit was originally grey, but it 
became black ; and the life also has been assimilated to that of 
the Benedictines. There were some convents of Vallombrosian 
nuns. 

See Hflyot, Hiiioirc Ordres Ychf^ieux (1718), v. cc. 28, 2t/ ; 
Ma.x lieimbuclier, Ordm it, Kon^rcffationen {1907)* L 8 4'4- 

(K.C. H.) 

VALLS, a town of north-eastern Spain, in the province of 
Tarragona ; 11 m. N. of Tarragona, on the Picamoixons-Roda 
railway. Pop. (1900) 12,625. old town, and its 

walls and towers still remain. Wool and cotton spinning 
and weaving, dyeing, distilling, paper-making and tanning are 
carried on here with considerable activit)’. 

VALOIS, COUNTS AND DUKES OF. The French eountship 
of Valois (pa^us Vadensis) takes its name from Vez (Latin 
Vadum), its early capital, a town in the department of the Oise. 
From the 10th to the 12th century it was owned by the counts 
of Vermandois and of Vexin ; but on the death of Eleanor, 
si.stcr and heire.ss of Count Raoul V. (d. 1167), it was united to 
the crown by King Philip Augustu.s. Soon detached from the 
royal domain, Valois was the property of Blanche of Castile, 
widow of Louis Vlll., from 1240 to 1252, and of Jean Tristan, 
a younger son of Louis IX., from 1268 to 1270. In 1285 
Philip III. gave the county to his son Charles (d. 1325), whose 
son and .successor, Philip, count of Valois, became king of 
France as Philip VI. in 1328. Sixteen years later Valois was 
granted to Philip’s son, Philip, duke of Orleans ; then pa.s.sing 
with the duchy of Orleans in 1392 to Louis (d. 1407), a son of 
Charles V., it was erected into a durhy in 1406. and remained the 
property of the dukes of Orleans until Duke Louis became king 
of France as Louis XII. in 1498, when it w'as again united with 
the royal domain. 

After this event the duchy of Valois was granted to several 
ladies of the royal house. Held by Jeanne, countess of 'Faille- 
bourg (d. 1520), from 1516 to 1517, and by Marie, countess of 
Vendome, from 1530 until her death in 1546, it was given to 
Catherine de Medici, the widow of Henry il., in 1562, and in 
1582 to her daughter, Margaret of Valois, the wife of Henry of 
Navarre. In 1630 Louis Xlll. granted Valois to his brother 
Gaston, duke of Orleans, and the duchy formed part of the 
lands and titles of the dukes of Orleans from this lime until the 
Revolution. 

The house of Valois, a branch of the great Capetian family, 
is thus descended from Charles, .a son of Philip III., and has 
been divided into .several lines, three of which have reigned in 
France. These are : (i) the direct line, beginning with Philip 
VI., which reigned from 1328 to 1498 ; (2) the Orleans branch, 
descended from Louis, duke of Orleans, a son of Charles V., 
from 1498 to 1515 ; (3) the Angouleme branch, descendants 
of John, another son of the same duke, from 1515 to 1589. 
Excluding the royal house, the most illustrious of the Valois 
branches are : the dukes of Alcngon, descendants of Charles, a 
younger aon of Charles L, count of Valois j the dukes of Anjou, 
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descendants of Louis, the second son of King John 11 . ; and 
the dukes of jpurgundy, descendants of Philip, the fourth son 
of the same king. 

VALOIS, HENRI DE [Valesius] (1603-1676), French scholar, 
was bom at Paris on the 10th of September 1603. He was a 
pupil of the Jesuits at the college of Clermont, then studied law 
at Bourges. He was called to the bar in 1623, but before 
long devoted himself entirely ‘to literature. He had an extra- 
ordinary memory and a thorough knowledge of the classics, 
and to him we owe editions of several of the Greek historians, 
with excellent Latin translations, the only fault found with 
which is that they are too elegant: Polybii, Diodori Siculi, 
Nicolai Damasceni, Dionysii Halicarnassii, Appiani ei Joannis 
Antiocheni excerpta (1634 ; Henri de Valois used for this edition 
a manuscript coming from Cyprus, which had been acquired by 
Peiresc); Ammiani Marcellini rerum gestarum libri 18 (1636); 
Eusebii ecclesiastica historia, ei vita imperatoris Constantini, 
graece ei laiine (1659) ; Socratis, Sozomeni, Theodor eii et Evagrit 
Historia ecclesiastica (1668-1673). When almost sixty years of 
age, and nearly blind, he married Marguerite Chesneau (1664), 
and had by her four sons and three daughters. He died in 
Paris on the 7th of May 1676. 

His brother, Adrien de Valois (1607-1092), was also a well- 
known scholar. He made the acquaintance of Father Petau, 
Father Sirniond and the brothers Dupuy, who turned his attention 
towards medieval studies. He was appointed historiographer in 
1 660. He undertook the task of writing a critical history of France, 
but did not get further than the deposition of Childeric HI. (752). 
He devoted, however, to this period three folio volumes {Gesta 
Francorum seu rerum franctcarum tomi tres, 1646-1658), which form 
a critical commentary of much value, and m many points ne^^^ 
on the chroniclers oi the Merovingian age. His study on the 
palaces constructed by the Merovingian kings {De basilicis qua^ 
prwn Francorum ref>cs condiderunt, 1658-1660) is noteworthy in 
this connexion. In 1675 appeared his Notitia Galliarum ordine 
httcvarum dige^ta, a work of the highest merit, which laid the 
foundations of the scientific study of historical gcognipliy in France ; 
but, like all the scholars of his age, he had no solid knowledge of 
philology. His last work was a life of his elder brother {De Vita 
licurici Valchii, 1677). 

Adrien’s son. Chari.es de Valois (1671-1747), was a distin- 
guished numismatist, and formed a fine collection of medals, chielly 
Roman. He entered at an early age the Academic des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres, where he became first a pupil (1705), then 
an associate (1714) and finally a pensionnaire (1722). He published 
little ; we know, liowever, an Histoire des Amphutyons by him. 
His best work, the Valesiana (1694), was inspired by filial afl[»^ction ; 
in it he collected a number of historical and critical observations, 
anecdotes and Latin poems 0/ his father. His ikloge, by Fr6ret, 
IS in the Memoires de V Academic des Inscriptions, vol. xxi. p. 234 
(1747). 

VALPARAISO, u province of Chile on the Pacific coast, 
bounded N. by Aconcagua, E. and S. by Santiago and W. by 
the ocean. Area, 1953 sq. m. Pop. (1895) 220,756; (1902, 
estimated) 249,885. Its surface is chiefly mountainous, and in 
great part barren. The river and mountain valleys, however, 
are fertile, and where irrigation is possible yield large crops, 
especially cereals. The valley of the Aconcagua, which flows 
across the N. end of the province, is celebrated for its fertility, 
eipecially in the vicinity of Quillota, sometimes called the 
“ garden of Chile.” The capital is Valparaiso, and the principal 
town outside the capital is Quillota. 

VALPARAISO, a city and seaport of Chile, capital of the 
province of Valparaiso, on a broad open bay of the Pacific in 
lat. 33® o' 2" S., long. 71® 41' 15" W., about 70 m. N.W. of 
Santiago. Pop. (1902) 142,282 ; (1907, estimated) 180,600. 
The almost semicircular Bay of Valparaiso is slightly over 
3 m. across from Punta Angeles to Punta Gruesa, and the city 
stands on the south side, on the slopes of a spur of barren hills 
projecting into the Pacific and forming a rocky peninsula 
terminating in Punta Angeles. This point affords good shelter 
from southerly and westerly storms, but the bay is open to 
those from the north. The city occupies a narrow strip of beach 
extending around the head of the bay, and extends up the 
steep slopes and valleys of the enclosing hills, which have an 
altitude of 1000 to 1400 ft. The extreme outer points of the 
bay are strongly fortified. Valparaiso is pre-eminently a com- 


mercial city. The foreign trade is largely in the hands of foreign, 
merchants. Among industrial establishments are the govern- 
ment railway shops, large foundry and machine shops, coach* 
building u^orks, a large sugar refinery, breweries, distilleries, 
bottling works and numerous small factories. The trade of the 
port, which is the largest and most important on the Pacific 
coast of South America, makes it a terminal and port of call for 
several regular lines of steamers, which afford frequent com- 
munication with Europe and the United States. The trans- 
continental railway line between Valparaiso and Buenos Aires 
(the Andean tunnel was opened in April 1910) adds to the traffic 
of the port, through the transhipment of passengers and freight 
to escape the long and dangerous voyage by way of the Straits 
of Magellan. Two cable lines give telegraphic communication 
with Europe and the United States — West Coast line running 
N. to Panama, and a land line across the Andes to Buenos 
Aires in connexion with the cable to Europe from that port. 
There is but one railway out of Valparaiso — the government 
line to Santiago, with a branch running to Los Andes and the 
international tunnel through the Andes. There are a wireless 
telegraph station in regular communication with the islands 
of Juan Fernandez, state telegraph lines communicating with 
all parts of the republic, and an efficient telephone service. 
Valparaiso has an attractive suburb, Vina-del-Mar, immedi- 
ately E. of Punta Gruesa, only 15 minutes by rail from the city. 

Valparaiso was founded in 1536 by Juan de Saavedra, who 
named it after his birthplace near Cuenca, Spain. It was an 
ill-chosen name, however, for there is nothing in it descriptive 
of the barren hills, dirty streets and foul-smelling shores of 
Valparai.so (Paradise Valley). The port and town were of but 
little note during the colonial period, for free commercial inter- 
course with the colony was forbidden. Jn 1819, near the end 
of the war with Spain, its population barely reached 5000. 
In 1578 it was captured by Sir Francis Drake, and in 1596 by 
Sir John Hawkins. In 1600 it was sacked by the Dutch under 
Van Noort. On the 31 st of March 1866, it was bombarded by 
a Spanish fleet under the command of Admiral Nunez, when 
a large part of the town was laid in ruin.s, and on the 28th of 
August 1891, after the victory of the congressional troops over 
Balmaceda’s forces in the vicinity, it was partially sacked by 
the Chileans themselves. Valparaiso has suffered much from 
earthquakes— 'in 1730, 1822, 1839, 1873 and 1908. The to- 
mentioned caused the destruction of a large part of the city, 
including public edifices, private residences, the water mains, 
public lighting servitT and transportation facilities. A large 
part of the population was deprived of shelter and had to take 
refuge on the plateau above. Aid was promptly given by the 
national government, and assistance was sent from foreign 
countries ; and the national government made a grant for the 
rdiuilding of the city. 

VALPARAISO, a city and the county-seat of Porter county, 
Indiana, U.S.A., about 40 m. S.E. of Chicago. Pop. (1890) 
5090 ; (1900) 6280, of wbem 660 were foreign-born. It is 
k‘rved by the Grand Trunk, the New York, Chicago & St Louis, 
and the Pennsylvania railways. The city has a public library 
(1905), and is the scat of an Institute of Telegraphy (founded 
in 1874 ; chartered in 1900) and of Valparaiso University 
(1873 ; formerly known as the Valparaiso Normal Training 
School). This university was founded to furnish a practical 
education at a low cost, and in 1910 had 187 instructors and a 
total enrolment of 5367 students. Valparaiso was settled about 
1835, incorporated in 1856 as a village and chartered as a city 
in 1865. 

VALPY, RICHARD (1754-1836), English schoolmaster, was 
bom in Jersey on the 7th of December 1754. He was sent to 
schools in Normandy and Southampton, and completed his 
education at Pembroke College, Oxford. In 1777 he took orders, 
and in 1781 became head master of Reading grammar .school, 
a post which he held for fifty years. He was the author oi 
Greek and Latin grammars which enjoyed a large circulation. 
He died in London on the 28th of March 1836. 

His second son, Abraham John Valpy (1787-1854), 
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printer and publisher^ is remembered in connexion with two 
great undertakings in the department of classical literature. 
Tliese were reissues of (i) Stephanus’s Greek Thesaurus^ for 
which E. H. Barker was chiefly responsible ; (2) the Delphin 
Classics in 143 volumes with variorum notes, under the editorial 
superintendence of George Dyer. He also founded the Classical 
Journal in i8io. 

VALS (Vals-les-Bains), a village of south-western France, in the 
department of Ardeche, 3 m. N.N.W. of Aubenas, with which 
it communicates by tramway. Pop. (1906) town, 2694; com- 
mune, 4352. Vais is situated on the Volane amongst volcanic 
mountains. It is celebrated for its numerous cold mineral springs 
impregnated in most cases with bicarbonate of soda. They are 
used chiefly for drinking but also as baths, and are efficacious 
in maladies of the digestion, liver and kidneys, and for gravel 
and gout. Seven or eight million bottles annually are exported. 
Wood-turning and silk-milling are carried on. 

VALTELLINA (Ger. Veltlin ; the name comes from the former 
capital, '1 eglio, near Tresenda), properly the name of the upper 
valley of Adda, in north Italy. Historically and officially, it 
also comprises the Italian Liro or San Giacomo valley, which 
extends from the Spliigen Pass past Chiavenna (where the 
Liro is absorbed by the Mera, flowing from the Swiss Val 
Bregaglia) to the Lake of Como, the Mera entering this lake 
slightly to the north of the Adda. 'I'hese two valleys (but not 
Colico, which is in the province of Como) form together the 
province of Sondrio. Pop. 145,265 (exclusive of Colico) or 
122,466 (omitting Chiavenna). Politically the whole valley 
belongs to the kingdom of Italy, except the side valley of 
Poschiavo (Pusclilav), which belongs to the Swiss canton of 
the Grisons (Graubiinden). The chief town is Sondrio (7172), 
other important places being Tirano (5870), Chiavenna (4592) 
and Morbegno (3603). Near Bormio (Ger. Worms) there arc 
some frequented mineral springs (sulphur and lime), known in 
Pliny’s time, and efficacious in diseases of the skin. There arc 
several other baths in the side valleys, such as Santa Caterina 
(chalybeate), Masino and Le Prese (sulphur). 

The highest points in the ranges enclosing the valley arc the 
Piz Zupo (M,T3i ft,) in the Bernina group and the Ko’nigsspitze 
(12.61; s ft.) in tlie Orller district ; the Monte della Disgrazia (12,0^7 
ft.) IS the highest peak comprised entirely witlun the water-basin 
of the valley. Four well-marked Mpiue passes arc traversed by 
good carriage-roads— the SleVio Pass or Stilfserjoch (9055 ft., 
the highest carriage-road in Kuroj^e) from Bonriio to Mcran in the 
Adige valley, the Bernina Pass (7641; ft.) from Tirano to Samaden 
in the Lpjper Engadine, and the Apnea Pass (3875 ft.) from Tirano 
to the Val Camouica and the Lake of Iseo, while from near the top 
of the Stelvio a fourth road leads over the TTrr brail Pass (8242 ft,, 
the highest in Switzerland) to the Swiss valley of Munster, wliich is 
reached at the village of Santa Maria. The main valley is traversed 
from end to end by a magniticent carnage- road constructed by 
the Au.strian Government in 1820-1825. A railway runs from Colico, 
on tlie Lake of Como, past Sondrio to Tirano. a distance of 42 m., 
while there it another from Colico to Chiavenna (i6| m.) 

The populatioa wholly Itahan-speaking and Roman Catholic, 
the valfey bekig in the d^ese of Como.. The shnuc of the Madonna 
of Tirano (fouuife'a t.j2Gfannuallyal tracts a large number of pilgrims. 
Tlie Y^Hpy> particularly 4 n its lower portion, is extrcnfbly fertile; 
and of late? yoao vigorous measures have been taken to prevent the 
damage*aaase 4 the frequent inundations of the Adda. Chestnuts, 
vines, mulhetry trees* •and fig trees abound ; and there are many 
picturesquely gittiqted churches, castles and villages. The chief 
articles expp^,^arc wme and honey. The wine is largely consumed 
in north Italy and Switzerland, the best varieties being Grumtello, 
Sassella and 'Montagna. Large quantities of honey axe annually 
sent abroad. 

History. --Tht political history of Valtellina is made up of 
the histories of districts--(i) the free community” of 
Poschiavo (first mentioned as such in 1200-iaoi)} (2) the county 
df Borinio (first mentioned as a county in 1347) ; and (3) Valtel- 
lina proper, extend in g*from the defile of the Serra di Morignone 
on the e^st to the Lake of Como on the west. After the defeat 
of the Lombards. (774) those three districts were given (775) by 
Charlemagne to the abbey of St Denis near Paris, which never 
seems to have exercised its rights. In 824 Lothair L, confirming 
an earlier donation (803) made by Charlemagne, gave the 
churches of Poschiavo and Bormio to the bishop of Como. 


Bormio was in 1205 won by the men of Como, who in 1006 
had received one-half of Valtellina from the emperor, and by 
1114 they were masters of the entire valley. They retainid 
Bormio till 1300, when it freed itself ; but in 1336 it belonged 
lo the bishop of Chur. In 1335 the Visconti, lords (later dukes) 
of Milan, became lords of Como, and therefore of Valtellina. In 
1350 they seized on Bormio and Poschiavo, the latter being 
won back by the bishop of Chur in 1394, and again lost to the 
Visconti in 1470. As early as 1360 the men of Rhaetia made 
incursions into Valtellina under the pretext that it had formed 
part of ancient Rhaetia. This idea wa.s confirmed in 1404, 
when, in return for kind treatment received during his exile, 
Mastino Visconti (son of Barnabb) gave to the bishop of Chur 
his share of the Milanese, including Poschiavo, Bormio and 
Valtellina. Relying on this donation, the men of the Three 
Leaguesof Rhaetia (best known by the name of one, Graubiinden) 
invaded the valley in i486- 1487 , Poschiavo becoming in i486 per- 
manently a member (not a subject land) of the Gotteshausbund. 
This donation served too as the excuse for seizing, in 1512, on 
Chiavenna, Bormio and Valtellina, which were harshly ruled as 
“ subject bailiwicks.” Under the governor at Sondrio there 
were four “ podestas ” for the three divisions of Valtellina 
(Morbegno and Traona, Sondrio and Tirano), besides one at 
icglio and one at Bormio. Mastino Visconti’s donation was 
solemnly confirmed in 1516 by the emperor Maximilian 1 . In 
1530 the bishop of Chur was forced to sell to the Three Leagues 
for a small sum his title to these two districts. At the time 
of the Reformation Poschiavo became Protestant. The other 
two districts clung to the old faith and came under the influence 
of Carlo Borromeo, who, when founding in 1579 his ” Collegium 
Helveticum ” at Milan for Swiss students for the priesthood, 
reserved for Valtellina six out of the forty-two places. Val- 
tellina was extremely important to the Hapsburgs as affording 
the direct route between their possessions of the Milane.se and 
Tirol. Hence a great struggle, into which religious questions 
and bribery largely entered, took place between Austria and 
Spain on one side and France and Venice on the other. In 
1603 Fuentes, the Spanish governor of the Milanese, built a 
fortress (of which traces still remain) close to the Lake of Como, 
and at the entrance to the valley, in order to overawe it. The 
religious conflicts in Graubiinden led to reprisals in the “ sub- 
ject land ” of Valtellina. In 1620 (19th July-4th August) the 
Spanish and Romanist faction (headed by the Planta family) 
massacred a great number of Protestants in the valley, 350 to 
600 according to different {Veltliner Mord). For the 

next twenty years the valley was the scene of great strife, being 
held by the Spaniards (1621-23, 1629-31, 1637-39), by the 
French (1624-27, 1635-37), »nd by the pope (1623, 1627). At 
length George Jenat.sch, a former pastor, who had been the 
active and unscrupulous leader of the Protestant party, became 
a Romanist (1635) in order to free the land from the French by 
aid of the Spaniards (1637), who finally (1639) gave it back to 
its old masters on condition that the Protestants were excluded 
from the valley. In this way the local struggles of Valtellina 
came to be mixed up with the Thirty Years’ War. In 1797 
Bormio and Valtellina were annexed to the Cisalpine republic, 
in 1805 to the kingdom of Italy (of which Napoleon was king), 
and in 1815 (despite the remonstrances of the Raotian leagues) 
to the kingdom of Lombardo- Venetia, held by the emperor 
of Austria. In 1859 they became, like the rest of Lombardy, 
part of the kingdom of united Italy. Poschiavo followed the 
fortunes of the “ Gotteshausbund.” It became (after 1798) 
part of the canton Raetiabf Helvetic republic, and in 1803 
of the canton of the Graubiinden or Grisons, which was then 
first received a full member of the Swiss Confederation. 

See G. Leonhardi, Das Veltlin (1859) and Das Poschiavinothal 
(i860); Romegialli, Storia della Valtellina (1834-39, 5 vols.) ; 
C. von Moor, Goschichte von Currdtien (1870-74) ; P. C. von Planta, 
Die currdtischin HerrschafUn in der Feudaleeit (1881) ; W, Ck>xe, 
Travels in Switzerland, &c. (4th ed., 1801 ; Letters 74-78) ; G. B. 
Crollalanza. Storia del Contado di Chiavenna (Milan, 1870) ; D. W. 
Freshfield, Italian Alps (London, 1875) ; Edmondo Brusoni, Guida 
della Valtellina (Sondrio, 1906) : A. Giussani, // Forte di Fuentes 
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(Como, 1905) ; P. A. h^yii&ri, Stotia dulla Valiellina (2 vob., CapoUigo 
(Tessin), 1838); A, Lorria and E. A. Martd, Le Ma&sif dc la Bernina 
(Zurich, 1894); E. Rott, Henri IV., ki, Suissgs, et la Haute Italic — 
la Lutte pour lea Alpes, j^gS-1610 (Paris, 1882) ; E. Rott, Histoire 
de la reprisefUaiion dipiomaiiqu§ de la France aupris des cantons 
Suisses (Bern ; vols. iii. (1906) and iv. relate to the French in the 
Vallellinafrom i62osqq.); E. Haffter, Georg Jenatsch{]:>a.vos, 1894) ; 
F. Pieth, Die FeldziXge des Herzogs Rohan im Veltlin tmd in Grau- 
bilnden (Bern, 1905) ; F. Fossati, Codicc Diplomatico della Rezia 
(originally published in the Periodica of the Societd Storica a Comense 
at Como ; separate reprint, Como, 1901) ; L. von Ranke, History 
of the Popes t bk, vii. ; and H. Reinhardt, “ Das Velthner Mord," in 
Geschichtsfreund (vol. xl., 1885). 

VALUATION AND VALUERS. A valuation of property may 
be required in view of a proposed sale or purchase, or m order to 
ascertain the amount for which it will constitute a sufficient 
security if mortgaged, or which should be paid by way of com- 
pensation where it is compulsorily taken or wrongfully damaged, 
it may also be necessary with a view to the assessment of 
property for rating, or for fiscal or other purposes. Where it is 
desired to ascertain the amount which may properly be invested 
in the purchase of land or buildings, the valuer will consider 
their character and situation, and the greater or less degree of 
risk incidental to their nature, in order to determine the rate of 
interest which they ought to yield. The valuation will proceed 
upon the basis that the property should return to the purchaser 
the capital which he invests together with interest at the rate 
so settled, or afford him security for such interest while he keeps 
the property and the return of the capital when he desires to 
realize it. Accordingly, the net rent which it may be expected 
to yield must be ascertained by deducting the known and 
estimated outgoings and any other allowances which have to 
be taken into consideration from the gross amount which a 
knowledge of the local circumstances indicates as the probable 
return. Where the property is leasehold held for a term of 
fixed duration, the number of years’ purchase will depend upon 
the length of tlie unexpired portion of the term, and can be 
a.scertained without .special calculation by reference to a table 
in common use. If the duration of the term or other interest 
in the property is uncertain, as, for example, in the case of a 
lease for lives, the number of years’ purcliase which may fairly 
be taken will be found in some other of the tables {e.g. Jnwood’s 
or Willich’s), which have been prepared to meet the different 
classes of cases with which valuers have to deal. If the property 
is freehold the number of years’ purchase can be found by 
dividing one hundred by the rate of the interest required. 

A valualiou or appraibcinciit, midor Englibh law, need not be 
stamped where it is made (1) for, and for the information of, one 
party only, and is not obligatory as between parties ; (2) in pur- 
suance of the order of a court of admiralty or on appeal therefrom ; 
(3) of property of a deceased person for the information of an 
executor, or other person required to deliver an afhdavit of the 
estate of sucli deceased person ; or (4) of any property for the 
purpose of ascertaining the legacy or succession or account duty 
payable in respect thereof. Any other valuation or appraisement, 
whether of property or any interest therein or of the annual value 
thereof, or of any dilapidations or of any repairs wanted or of the 
materials and labour used, or to be used, in an)’^ building or of 
any artificer's work, must be stamped. An appraiser who makes 
an appraisement or valuation chargeable with stamp duty must, 
withm fourteen days after making it, write it out in words and figures 
showing the full amount thereof upon duly stamped material. If 
he omits to do so, or in any other manner discloses the amount, he 
becomes liable to a fine of £$o. Any person who receives from an 
appraiser, or pays for the making of, any such appraisement or 
valuation not so written out and stamped, becomes liable to a fine 
of /20. 

Where a contract has been made for the sale of property at a 
valuation, a valuation made in accordance with its terms will be 
conclusive as between the parties, in the absence of fraud, collusion 
or mistake. Where there has been an agreement to sell goods on the 
terms that the price is to be fixed by the valuation of a third party 
and such third piirty cannot or does not make such valuation, the 
agreement is avoided ; but if the goods or any part thereof have 
been delivered to and appropriated by the buyer he must pay a 
reasonable price therefor. Where the third party is prevented from 
making the valuation by the fault of the seller or buyer, the party 
not in fault may maintain an action for damageis against the party 
in fault. Where the fixing of a value by valuers is not of the essence 
of an agreement, but is wholly subsidiary to it, the courts will, if 
justice require it, ascertain the value in order to carry the agreement 
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into effect; Where an agreement had been entered into for the sale 
of a house at a fixed price and of the fixtures and furniture therein 
at a valuation by a person named by both parties, and he undertook 
the valuation but was refused permission by the vendor to enter 
the premises for that purpose, the vendor was ordered to allow the 
entry so that the valuation might proceed. 

A person who exercises the calling of an appraiser or who, for or 
in expectation of auy fee or reward, makes any valuation or appraise- 
ment chargeable with stamp duty, must (unless he is llcensea as an 
auctioneer or house agent) nave an appraiser’s licence, upon which 
a duty of £2 is charged and which continues in force from the day of 
its date until the following 5th of July. By default in this respect 
a liability to a pen iity of -^50 is incurred. Moreover, an unlicensed 
appraiser cannot recover remuneration. A valuer Is liable to the 
person w'ho has employed him for the consequences of negligence or 
want of due care and skill on his part. If his services are thereby 
rendered worthless he will not U? able to recover anything by way 
of remuneration. A valuation of a house taken by a railway 
company made by a surveyor who did not enter the house was held 
not to be a proper valuation. Although a valuer cannot be expected 
to possess a minute and accurate knowledge of the law, he ought to 
be acquainted with the general principles applicable to the valuations 
which he undertakes so far as is necessary m order to enable him to 
make them properly. The valuer, however, will be liable for the 
consequences of his negligence only towards the person who employed 
him, and not to any one else who may happen in fact to have been 
prejudiced thereby. (H. Ha.) 

VALUE ( 0 . Fr. value, from valmr, to be worth, Lat. vaUre), 
in general usage a term signifying worth. It has, however, a 
special meaning in economics, which is the subject of this article. 

in some departments of economic theory it is still convenient 
to use as the basis of the exposition the opinions of J. S. Mill, 
because he embodied in his treatise on Political Economy in a 
remarkable manner nearly everything of importance from the 
theoretical standpoint in the work of his predecessors, and to a 
considerable extent subsequent advances in economic science 
have been made by way of criticism or devetopment of his 
version. This observation is especially true of the theory of 
value. In this subject Mill had digested the mass of previous 
learning with such effect that he commences his treatment with 
the remark : “ Happily there is nothing in the laws of value 
which remains for the present or any future writer to clear up ; 
the theory of the subject is complete. The only difficulty to be 
overcome is that of so stating it as to solve by anticipation 
the chief perplexities which occur in applying it.” Curiously 
enough this part of economic theory was the first to receive at 
the hands of Jevons and others serious modification, the nature 
and need for which can, however, only be properly understood 
after a preliminary examination of the old orthodox position. 

As regards the question of definition, Mill starts with the 
distinction somewhat loosely drawn by Adam Smith between 
value in use and value in exchange. When we say that a thing 
possesses a certain value in use, we say in more words than are 
necessary that it is useful ; that is to say, value in use is an 
al/kward phrase for utility. The conception of utility (see 
Wealth) is the most fundamental in economics. It is held by 
Mill to mean the rapacity to satisfy a desire or serve a purpose, 
and thus “ useful,” the corresponding adjective, is as fitly 
applied to ices as to 6team-cngine.s. It has always seemed 
rather paradoxical to apply the term utility (with its adjective 
useful) to things which the common sense of mankind (or of any 
representative section) considers to be deleterious or trivial. 
Accordingly V. Pareto has proposed the term ophUimiU 
(Gr. dxpihifuys) for this wider interpretation of “utility.” But 
utility in this sense is obviously much wider than value, and 
Mill proceeds to say that by value in political economy we 
should always understand exchange value. This language 
seems familiar and definite, but on anal)^is it is clear that 
exchange implies two terms at least. If we say that a thing can 
be exchanged, we imply that it can be exchanged for something 
else, and when we speak of the exchange value of a thing we 
must directly or indirectly refer to the value of some other thing 
or things. In practice in modem societies this other thing is 
standard money : an Englishman who talks of the exchemge 
value of anything means the number of pounds sterling (or parts 
thereof) which it will fetch in the market or be appraised at by 
a fair arbitrator. On this view then the value of a thing is its 
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price ; but a very little experience in the theory or history of 
economics will show thiit it is often desirable, and sometimes 
necessary, to contrast value with price* “ At the same tiiiK 
and place,” says Adam Smith, “ money is the exact measure of 
the real exchangeable value of all commodities. It is so, how- 
ever, at the same time and place only.” If, however, the ex- 
change value of a thing is not its price, what is it ? According 
to Mill, “ The value of a thing is its general power of purchasing, 
the command which its possession gives over purchasable com- 
modities in general.” But what, we may well ask with Mill, is 
meant by command over commodities in general ? Are we to 
understand the complete national inventory of wealth, or the 
total of things consumed in a given time by a nation ? Obvi- 
ously such conceptions are extremely vague and possibly 
unworkable. If, however, we make a selection on any repre- 
sentative principle, this selection will be more or less arbitrary. 

The elaborate work of C. M. Walsh on the Measurement 
of General Exchange Value (igoi) gives a critical analysis of 
the views of the chief writers on the subject and indicates the 
advances made since Mill. Mill is to some extent aware of the 
dilTiruIties, although he never subjected them to a rigorous 
analysis ; and he points to the obvious iact that a coat, for 
example, may exchange for less bread this year than last, but 
for more glass or iron, and so on through the whole range of 
commodities it may obtain more of some and less of others. 
But in this c-a.sc are we to say that the value of the coat has 
risen or fallen ? On what principles are we to strike an average ? 
The attempt to ansv/cr these questions in a satisfactory manner 
is at present engaging the attention of economists more than 
any other problem in the pure theory. Mill, however, instead 
of attempting to soh'e the problem, frankly assumed that it is 
impossible to say except in one simple case. If, owing to some 
improvement in manufacture, the coat exchanges for less of all 
other things, we should certainly say that its value had fallen. 
This line of argument leads to the position : ” The idea of 
general exchange value originates in the fact that there really 
are causes which tend to alter the value of a thing in exchange for 
things generally, that is, for all things that are not themselves 
acted upon by causes of similar tendency,” There can be no 
doubt as to the truth of the latter pari of this statement, especi- 
ally if we substitute for one commodity groups of commodities. 
But it is doubtful if the idea of general exchange value arises 
from a consideration of the causes of value ; and later writers 
have constantly emphasized the distinction between any change 
and the causes of the change. Following out the idea in the last 
sentence quoted, Mill goes on to say that any change in the value 
of one thing compared with things in general may be duo either 
to (-auses alTectmg the one thing or the large group of all other 
things, and that in order to investigate the former it is convenient 
to assume that all commodities but the one in question remain 
invariable ift their relative values. On this assumption any 
one of tjicm may be taken as representing all the rest, and thus 
the moAey Vtflu^f thp^^ing will represent its general purchasing 
power. That is^-d say,, if for the sake of simplicity we assume 
that the "prices ^of^Il other things remain constant, but that one 
thing ffitHs pr rises in price, the fall or rise in price in this thing 
will indicate the extent of the change in its value compared with 
things in ■ There can he no doubt that^ in discussing 

any practical problem as to the changes in the relative value 
of any particular thing, it is desirable to take the changes in 
price UK the ba5is,-and much confusion and cumbrousness of 
expression would have been avoided in the theory of the subject 
if, to adapt a phraie* of Cournot’s, money had by Mill and others 
been used to Toil the wheels of thought, just as in practice it is 
used to oil the wheels of trade. 

By this method of abstraction the treatment of the theory of 
value becomes Mscntially an examination of the causes which 
Rtqui^ determine the valu(;s of particular commodities rela- 
git€M A>r tively to a standard which is assumed to be fixed. 
value, Cournot compares this h}q^othetical point of the 
standard of value to the “ mean sun ” of astronomers. In 
order that anything may possess value in this sense, that it 


may exchange for any portion of standard money or its repre- 
sentatives, it is evident on the first analysis that two conditions 
must be satisfied. First, the thing must have some utility ; and 
secondly, there must be some difficulty in its attainment. As 
regards utility, Mill apparently regards it simply as a kind of 
entrance examination which every commodity must pass to enter 
the list of valuables, whilst the place in the list is determined by 
variations in the degree of the difficulty of attainment. Later 
writers, however, have given much more prominence to utility, 
and have drawn a careful distinction between final or 
marginal and total utility. Following jevons, most mergiaei 
I economists have adopted this distinction, and the ead total 
writers of the Austrian school in particular have made it 
of vital importance, and by attempting to introduce it when the 
conception is inappropriate have often caused much unnecessary 
complexity. The distinction is certainly useful in throwing 
light on the advantages of, and motives for, exchanging com- 
modities. Suppose that on a desert island A possesses all the 
food, so many measures- (say) pecks — of corn, and B all the 
drinking water, so many measures— (say) pints. Then A, taking 
into account present and future needs, might ascribe to theposses- 
sion of each portion of his stock so much utility. The utility of 
the first few pecks of corn might be regarded as practically 
infinite. ; but, if his slock were abundant, and a .speedy rescue 
probable, the utility ascribed to successive portions would be 
less and less. In the same way B might make an estimate of the 
utility of .successive measures of the drinking water. Now^, if we 
regard only total utilities from the point of view of each, both are 
infinite. If an exchange were made of the total stocks of both 
men, the position of neither would be improved. But, if A sets 
aside (say) half his stock, then it may well happen that he could 
advantageously exchange the rest against part of B’s drinking 
water. In precisely the same way B might set aside so much of 
his stock for his o^^m consumption, and then the utility of the 
remaining portion .would be much Ic.ss than the utility he would 
gain if he obtained in exchange A’s su^lus. Thus, if the two 
men exchange their remainders, both will gain in utility ; in the 
case supposed they will make an enormous gain. For simplicit) 
we have supposed each stock to be divided into two portions, 
but nothing has been said of the principles of the division. It is, 
however, clear that A can advantageously go on exchanging 
a measure of corn for a measure of water so long as by doing so 
he makes a gain of utility. Conversely B can advantageous!}' 
offer water so long as he gains greater utility from the corn 
received in exchange. The utility of the last portion of corn 
retained by A (or of water by B) is the final or marginal utility 
of the .stock retained, and similarly the utility of the last measure 
obtained in exchange may be called the final utility of the stock 
purchased. A will have done his best if these utilities are just 
equal. For at this point, if he were to offer (at the same rate of 
exchange) more corn, it is clear that he would lose more utility 
than he would gain, Mutatis mutandis, the .same reasoning 
applies to B ; and thus the rate of exchange will be so adjusted 
as to bring about this equality of marginal utilities on both sides. 
Jt follows that, if A gains on the last portion received just as much 
utility as he loses on the portion parted with, on all the other 
portions received he will have gained more than he lost. The 
total of these gains over successive portions has been called by 
Professor Marshall consumer's rent or surplus. 

However useful this theory of marginal utility may be in 
throwing light on the fundamental nature of value, and on 
the advantages of exchange, it is obviously too abstract 
to be applied to the explanation of the relative values euHyof 
of the endless series of commodities and services attain- 
which constitute a nation’s stock of valuables at any 
time. For this purpose we must resort to the law of supply 
and demand, which requires a very careful statement owing to 
the ambiguities of popular language. Mill has succeeded in 
getting rid of most of these ambiguities, but he has hardly given 
due emphasis to the fundamental character of the law. He 
argues, after the brief consideration allotted to the element of 
utility, that the other preliminary condition necessary for value — 
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difficulty of attainment — is not always the same kind of diffi- 
culty, and he arrives at three distinct laws of value, according to 
three forms or degrees of this difficulty, (i) In the first place, 
the difficulty may consist in an absolute limitation of the supply, 
Three *^nd in this case the corresponding law is said to be the 
laws of law of supply and demand. Even on Mill’s view the 
value, commodities which comes under this heading 

is both large and important, for it includes not only the 
favourite examples of old pictures, china, &c., but also land, and 
especially building sites in large cities. Again, it is pointed out 
that, although comparatively few commodities may be absolutely 
limited, almost all commodities may be so locally and tempor- 
arily, which is really only another way of saying that the law of 
supply and demand governs all market values ; for it is obvious 
that the supply actually forthcoming or obtainable in a specified 
time in any market is limited— a point which may be well 
illustrated by the extreme case of a “ comer.” Again, under 
certain circumstances the supply may be artificially limited, as 
in the case of monopolies, the classical example being the destruc- 
tion by the Dutch of some of their spice, in order that the limited 
quantity might sell for a total higher price. Besides all these 
important instances of the operation of the law of supply and 
demand, Mill is compelled also to bring under the same law the 
wages of labour, the values of the staples of international trade, 
and some other peculiar cases of value. In fact, step by step 
he is almost forced to the conclusion, now generally accepted, 
that the law of supply and demand is the fundamental law of 
value, of which the other laws arc only particular cases. At the 
outset, however, he appears to consider the two others as of 
co-ordinate importance. (2) When the difficulty of attainment 
consists not in the absolute limitation but simply in the fact that 
the article requires labour and capital to produce it, the normal 
or natural value is said to be determined by the cost of pro- 
duction. (3) In the last case taken by Mill it is supposed that an 
article can be incTcascd in quantity, but only at an increasing 
cost, and In this case the corresponding law of value is the cost of 
production of that portion which is obtained under the most 
unfavourable circumstances. These three laws of value may now 
he examined critically and their mutual relations discus.se"d, for 
the last two, if not properly of co-ordinate importance with the 
first, arc at any rate wide generalizations, 

In order to understand the law of supply and demand, it is 
best to take separately the general law of demand and the 
Supply general law of supply, and then effect a combination. 

and Demand must be defined as the quantity of any article 

demand, demanded at some particular price, it being assumed 
of course that the bidder of the price can meet his engage- 
ments, or, as is sometimes said, that the demand is an 
effectual demand. It is quite clear that by demand we cannot 
simply mean desire to possess, because in a sense every one 
desires everything, and the less the means of payment so much 
greater in general is the desire. Again, it is obviously necc.ssary 
to insert the qualifying clause “at some particular price,” 
because, as a rule, with a change in price a different quantity 
jvill be demanded. It is, indeed, this variation of quantity 
demanded, according to variation in price, which gives rise 
to the statement ot the general law of demand, namely : As 
the price of any article falls, other things remaining 
demand. same, the quantity demanded increases, and, 
conversely, as the price rises the quantity demanded 
decreases. A very good example of this law is found in the 
effects of the remission of taxes. The repeal of a tax leads 
to a fall in price, and the fall in price is accompanied by increased 
consumption. Conversely, it has often been found that to 
increase the amount of a tax docs not increase the revenue from 
it, because the demand for the article falls off. The general 
law of demand is best expressed as by Cournot by saying that 
the quantity demanded is a function of the price. If we suppose 
that corresponding to the smallest change in price there is a 
change in the quantity demanded the law of demand may be 
illustrated by curves. Marshall has introduced the idea of 
demand schedules, the quantities demanded being written 


in one column and the corresponding prices in another, 'fte 
precise connexion between the price and the quantity demanded 
differs in different cases, and, strictly speaking, is probably 
never the same for any two commodities. Every commodity 
has its own curve or schedule. At the same time, however, 
commodities may be placed in large classes according to the 
general character of the variation. The variation of quantity 
demanded according to price will ultimately rest on the principle 
of marginal utility explained above. A person with a limited 
amount of money to spend will hit the economic mark in the 
centre if the final utilities of his several purchases are equal. 
This is a rather technical way of saying that a prudent man will 
not spend a penny more on any particular thing if the penny 
spent upon some new object would give him a little greater 
satisfaction. Reverting to the variations of demand according 
to price, a contrast will at once be observed between necessaries 
and luxuries. However much the price rises, so long as people 
have the means they must consume a certain amount of 
necessaries, but, however much the price falls, the limit of 
consumption of bread, for example, must soon be reached. 
On the other hand, a great fall in price of many luxuries may 
cause an enormous increase in the demand, whilst a great rise 
may almost destroy the demand. The rate of charge — the 
quantity demanded according to the changes in price — is referred 
to as elasltcUy of demand. It for a small change in price there 
is a considerable increase in the quantity demanded, the demand 
is said to be very elastic. Other characteristics of demand 
are indicated by the terms direct, derived, compounded, &c., 
the demand for any one thing being obviously affected by the 
possible use of substitutes on the one side and on the other by 
the emergence of other uses. Recent writers, notably Marshall, 
have given much attention to the development of the law of 
demand in its various aspects, which has been too much 
neglected in the Riciirdian analysis followed by Mill. A great 
deal of light might be thrown on many interesting problems in 
the progress of a nation and of its various component classes, 
if the laws of demand, or the statistics of consumption according 
to price, were obtainable. 

Turning to the element of supply, this term in a similar way 
may be defined as the quantity offered for sale at some particular 
price, and the general law of supply may be stated 
thus : As the price rises, other things remaining the 
same, the quantity offered tends to increase, and, con- 
versely, as the price falls the quantity offered tends to diminish. 
Expres.scd in this manner, supply appears lo be exactly analogous 
to demand, and the analogy seems to hold good even when we 
push the analysis up to the utility to the seller as compared 
with the utility to the buyer. For, as the price rises, the seller 
will obtain greater utility, and will thus retain less for his own 
use or will be induced to produce more. On closer inspection, 
however, the law of supply is found to be not so simple as the 
law of demand. It would only be so if the seller had simply 
to compare the relative advantages of exchanging his com- 
modity and of retaining it for his own use, without any further 
reference to the conditions of, or the motives for, production. 
In most commodities, however, the determining influence is 
not the comparative utility of consumption by the owner 
on the one hand or of the consumption of something else 
obtained by exchange on the other, but it is rather a comparison 
of the trouble of producing with the advantage of selling the 
article when produced. Of course, if we are considering finished 
products in any market the case is more simple ; but even here 
the question of the relative advantages of present sale and 
reservation for a future market or distant place must be deter- 
mined, and then the clement of cost of production will again be 
brought back. The law of supply may be developed on lines 
corresponding to the law of demand, and we may construct 
supply schedules on curves indicating the relations between 
the range of prices and the quantities offered at those prices. 

Before considering the relation of cost of production to 
supply, it will be convenient to combine the laws of supply 
and demand, taking the former in its simplest aspect, and 
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by demand the quaint ity demanded m a market at a certain 
price and bv supply the quantity there and then offered at a 
certain price, the general law may be stated thus : In any 
market the price of any article will be so adjusted 
that t/ie quantity demanded will exactly equal the 
quantity offered at tlmt price. The force by which the 
adjustment is made is, in general, competition. Thus, 
if the price were above the point indicated by the law, 
there would be a lessened demand, and the competition of 
sellers would tend to lower the price. Conversely, if the price 
were lower the competition caused by the increased demand 
would tend to raise it. The law as thus stated corresponds 
to what Mill calls the equation between demand and supply. 
He was induced to adopt this phrase in place of the more popular 
expression, the ratio of demand to supply, on the ground of its 
greater accuracy. And, if the term ratio is to be taken strictly, 
no doubt Mill’s criticism is perfectly just. At the same time 
the equation must be stated very carefully to avoid falling 
into the truism suggested by Caimes, namely, that in any 
market the quantity bought at any price is ecjual to the quantity 
sold at that price, 'rhe point is that in accordance with the 
general principles of supply and demand the quantities offered 
and demanded vary with the price. And, however inaccurate 
the literal use of llie term ratio may be, it has the advantage 
of suggesting a change of price according to changes in demand 
and supply. The equilibrium between demand and supply was 
illustrated by Cournot by the intersection of the demand and 
supply curves, and for purposes of theory this mathematical 
method offers great advantages. 

It may be useful at this point to consider the principles by 
which monopoly values are regulated. 'I'he simplest case is 
iffoiio- when one individual possesses the whole stock, and 
po/r the cost of production is so small that it may be 
va/u 0 i. neglected. Take the case, for example, of some 
natural well having a unique character for the mineral waters 
it supplies, 'rhe monopolist will, in the first place, have to 
discover the law of demand for his article. If he fixes a very 
high price, he may only occasionally sell a pint to a king or a 
millionaire ; whilst, if he fixes a very low price, he may sell 
to every peasant and yet get a very poor return. He will, 
in fact, have to work out a problem in mathematics, and must 
so adjust his price that the quantity sold multiplied by the 
price per unit will be a maximum, dlie same kind of difficulty 
is found in the case in which the expenses of production, although 
considerable, arc practically fixed or only increase slightly in 
proportion to the quantity furnished. The minimum price 
will be givert by the expenses of production, whilst the actual 
price will tend to be such as to yield the maximum profit. 
Take, for exam|#e, th^/tiase of a steamer which has a practic.al 
monopoly* find i.l hot controlled by government. The owner 
will not send qjut the steamer at all unless the passengers and 
cargo picy jthf ‘expenses ; but, if there is a great demand, he 
will raise the price sp as to secure a maximum profit. In general, 
hovyever, aay:ih^a8e in the quantity of the article produced 
(or the service rendered) will be accompanied by an increase 
in the neces&ary Outlays, and this increase may be greater or 
less per unit.. In these cases the calculation of the maximum 
profit is a matter of great difficulty. Take, for example, the 
case of a railway ^ich has a monopoly in a certain tract of 
country. Thfc manager may aim at keeping down expenses 
OTd charging high rates, being contented with a moderate 
traffic ; or he may lower his charges and incur additional 
expense to increase the gross income. It is worthy of remark 
that in many cases the monopolist has a choice of two methods 
which give practically equally good results, one starting with 
low and the other with high prices. But it is clear tlmt the 
mass of the general public or the great body of consumers 
have an interest in low prices being adopted, whilst, on the 


0^ hand, the tendency is usually for the monopolist to charge 
h%her prices than are really profitable in a maximum degree. 
The simplicity of the method of high prices is always attractive 
and often deceptive. Accordingly, even on these very general 
grounds, the interference of government with monopolies may 
sometimes be defended as being in the interests of the public 
and not against the interests of the monopolists. The caiic 
of the parliamentary third-class tickets furnishes an instructive 
example. At first the railways made their parliamentary 
trains as slow and inconvenient as possible, whereas now there 
is hardly a train which does not carry passengers at parlia- 
mentary rates without compulsion. As a rule, however, in 
modern commercial countries legal monopolies are competi- 
an exception. Any one, for example, can prosecute noa 
any trade or manufacture if he can provide the re- ^•^w*** 
quisite skill, labour and capital ; and even as regards land 
— at any rate in the greater part of England and Scotland— 
there is from the point of view of cultivation no real monopoly. 
But although legal monopolies (apart from patents and the 
like) are not general, and in most countries the law is adverse 
to the creation of monopolies,^ as a matter of fact in modern 
times there has been an increasing tendency to the amalgama- 
tion of businesses of all kinds into large combinations (trusts, 
kartells, &c.), which have the power of monopolies. In the 
same way in the relation of labour and capital the method 
of collective bargaining partakes of the character of monopoly. 
There may be buyers' as well as sellers’ monopoly, and capitalistic 
combinations operate by this method in dealing with the 
production of raw material or other requisites and also with 
labour. 

The theory of monopolies being a case of the determination 
of maxima is essentially mathematical, and many of the 
problems, especially as regards the incidence of taxes and the 
benefits of the pul)lic acquisition of ‘‘ natural ” monopolies, 
can only be fully explained mathematically as by Marshall. 
In recent years great attention has been given to the realistic 
study of monopolies (J. W, Jenks, H. W. Macrosty, &c. ; see 
Trusts). When competition arises, and is effective, exceptional 
profit ceases, and thus a new principle for determining values 
comes into play. If the producer of any article is obtaining 
more than the usual rate of profit, be at once provokes com- 
petition, and thus even the dread of this possible competition 
may keep down prices. This is often expressed by saying that 
the potential supply affects prices almost as much as the actual 
supply. It thus becomes obvious that, as regards freely pro- 
duced commodities the production of which may he extended 
indefinitely at the same or at a decreasing cost, the value tends 
to conform to the minimum cost of production, and that any 
other value is consequently unstable. It will be observed, 
however, that cost of production only determines values by 
operating through the actual or potential supply, and thus 
that the law of demand and supply is fundamental. Once 
a thing is made, the actual cost of production has no influence 
on its value, except as indicating the conditions of future 
possible supply. 

At this point it becomes necessary to analyse and explain 
the nature of cost of production. In the last resort it will 
be found that nothing can be produced without coat of 
labour, and in a modern society capital must be produce 
added. Thus the component elements of , production 
are labour and capital acting by natural forces upon raw 
material. But, since both the farces and the produce of nature 
require labour and capital for their exploitation, the elements 
that must be considered primary and fundamental in the case 
of commodities that can be indefinitely increased are labour 
and capital. Capital, again, is itself a product of labour, and 
it is also wealth set aside by the owner for future use instead 

1 The general theory of monopolies was admirably treated by the 
French mathematician and economist Cournot, Rechetohes sur les 
principes mathimatiques dc In thhrie des richesses (1838), and as far 
as possible without mathematics in the Revue sommaire des doctnnes 
iconomiques (1877). 
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of for present consumption. Accordingly, in order that a 
thing may be continuously produced, labour must obtain 
a sufficient reward for toil, and capital a sufficient reward for 
“ abstinence ” or “ waiting,” or for preservation and accumula- 
tion of wealth. Thus the ultimate elements in the real cost 
of production are the toil and trouble and irksomeness of labour 
and of saving. But this toil and trouble will not be submitted 
to unless in any particular case the fair reward of industrial 
competition is forthcoming. However much pleasure a good 
workman may take in his work or a prudent man in his savmgs, 
in the industrial world as at present constituted both labour 
and capital will be attracted towards the point of highest 
reward (compare Wages) ; and, accordingly, it is a necessary 
condition of the production of any article that the price obtained 
will yield the average rate of wages and profit obtainable for 
that species of work. Now these rates of wages and profit 
can be expressed in terms of money, and may be desig- 
o/pro. nated, following Marshall, the expenses of production 
auction. ^5 distinguished from the real cost. The real cost of 
production would on analysis consist of a confused unwork- 
able mass of “ efforts and abstinences,” or “ disutilities,” and 
the relation of these mental strains to their material rewards 
is the problem of wages and profits. But for the purpose of 
relative values it is not necessary to push the analysis so far ; 
and thus, if we regard the capitdist as the producer, we may 
look on the elements of production as consisting of wages 
and profits. And this is quite in accordance with customary 
thought and language : every one who asks for the details 
of the cost of a thing expects to have a statement of the wages 
and profits directly involved, and of the material, which again 
directly involves wages and profits. So far, then, as freely 
produced commodities are concerned, the general law is that 
they tend to sell at such a price as will yield on the average the 
ordinary rate of wages and profits which by industrial com- 
petition the occupation can command. It is at this point 
that the difficulty emerges as to the precise nature 
and of the connexion l^etween the prices of commodities 
vMtuea. money wages and profits of producers. Are 

we to consider that the former are determined by tlie latter, 
or the latter by the former ? If, for example, commodity 
A sells for twice as much as commodity B, are we to say that 
this is because wages arc higher in the former case, or are the 
wages higher because the price is higher ? The answer to this 
question is given in the theory of Wages (q.v.). It is sufficient 
to state here that, in discussing relative values, we may assume 
that industrial competition has established certain relative 
rates of wages and profits in various employments, and that 
any prices of articles which yielded more than these rates, whilst 
in other cases no corresponding rise took place, would be un- 
stable. Thus, in discussing the normal values of freely pro- 
duced commodities, we have to consider the quantity of labour 
and the rates of wages and the quantity of capital and the rate 
of profits, the normal rates of these wages and profits being 
given. 

Jhe use of the term “ normal ” requires some explanation. 
The word norma properly refers to the square used by masons 
and c^penters, &c., and thus a thing may be said to 
normal position when no change will be made : 
that is to say, the normal position is the stable position, 
or it is the position to which the workman will try to adjust his 
work. And, similarly, by the use of normal as applied to wages 
and profits, we mean the stable rate or the rate towards which 
they are attracted. It is thus quite possible that the normal 
rate may differ from the average rate or the rate obtained over 
a term of years. For it may easily happen that as regards 
wages, for example, a high rate for a short period may lead to 
such an increase in that kind of production that for a much 
longer period the rate will fall below the normal. The normal 
rate seems to refer to the actual conditions of industry, the rate 
which can be obtained for a given amount of exertion, taking 
the average of employments at the time, rather than to the par- 
ticular rate obtained for some class of work over a period of years. 


With these explanations the proposition holds good that the 
normal values of freely produced commodities tend to ht equal 
to their cost, or rather expenses, of production, and any price 
which yields a greater or less return to labour and capital is 
unstable. 

Marshall {Principles of Economics , bk. v. 5th ed., 1907) has 
treated very fully the subject of normal values and the relations 
of normal and market values from the side of theory ; but the 
nature and importance of the distinction is perhaps best realized 
if we compare the normal relative values of important com- 
modities over a period of centuries, as was done by Adam Smith 
and in the monumental work by Thorold Rogers on the History 
of Agriculture and Prices. At this stage in the analysis the 
difficulty must be met that even in a position of stable equi- 
librium, i.e. when the normal demand is just satisfied by the 
normal supply, the different portions of the aggregate supply 
may be produced at different costs according to differences 
in the natural environment or in the availability of different 
factors of production. In dealing with this difficulty the modern 
conception of marginal cost is of importance. If a commodity 
is produced at a uniform cost per unit whatever the amount, 
then the normal value depends simply on this uniform or normal 
cost ; any temporary divergence in market prices will lead to 
a contraction or increa.,e in the supply until the exceptional 
gains or losses are got rid of. It may happen, however, that 
portions of the supply can be obtained at different costs, and in 
this case the normal value is determined by the cost at the 
margin. It is this marginal cost which just gives the rates of 
remuneration to labour and capital which suffice to keep up 
the continuous supply of the requisite factors of production. 
If a commodity is produced according to the law of diminishing 
return ^ or, what is the same thing, if the supply can only be 
increased after a certain point at an increasing cost per unit, 
then the marginal portion just pays its expenses and the previous 
portions yield a differential remuneration which constitutes 
economic rent. If the conditions of difference in cost are 
natural and permanent we have the case of pure economic rent 
(see below), but if the factors of production in response to the 
stimulus of extra remuneration can be increased or improved 
the extra rates of remuneration tend to disappear with the 
increase in supply of the more advantageous factors, and instead 
of pure economic rent wc have various species of ^wa^i-rents. 
“ Even the rent of land is seen not as a thing by itself but as the 
leading species of a large genus ; though indeed it has peculiari- 
ties of its own which arc of vital importance from the point of 
view of theory as well as of practice ” (Marshall). Marshall has 
given special attention to the development of this application 
of the principle of continuity, of which Cournot was the first 
writer to realize the significance. 

’If a commodity is produced according to the law of increasing 
return (or diminishing cost per unit as the quantity is increased) 
the solution of the problem of normal value presents peculiar 
difficulties which cannot be treated in a preliminary survey, 
Two results, however, of practical importance may be noted. 
In the first, under increasing return the first established business 
can be expanded more easily than it is possible to start a new 
concern, and if new competing concerns are started there are 
obvious advantages in amalgamation, so that we arrive at the 
modem generalization that the natural tendency of increasing 
return production is to monopoly. This again gives the chief 
economic justification for “ trusts ” ; it being said that through 
the adoption of various external and internal economies they 
more than neutralize the higher prices of monopoly. 

The other result of importance is that under competition 
the less advantageous methods of production tend to be extruded 
and the law of increasing return gives way to that of constant 
return. For further consideration of these difficulties the 
reader may refer to the analysis by Marshall {Principles of 
EconomieSy bk. v. ch. xi.). The economic analysis of cost of 
production (or if we take the money measures of the 
various elements involved, expenses of production) involves a 
reference to the other great departments of economics, namely. 
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production and distribution ; and it is necessary to take account 
of the interconnexion and mutual dependence of these depart- 
ments and that of exchange^ in which the idea of value is pre- 
dominant. In the last resort production will not be carried on 
unless labour and capital receive a sufficient reward and the 
sufficient reward is the normal value of the factors of production. 
But when we arc comparing the relative values of commodities 
and are .seeking to explain, for example, how it is that for long 
penods of time these relative values are stable, or conform 
to some regular law, we have to break up the elements of value 
into the constituents of the expenses of the various factors of 
production. This leads up to the analysis of cost (or expenses) 
of production as dependent on the amounts and qualities of the 
labour and capital required. 

If all commodities were produced directly by the expenditure 
of labour, and in such a way that capital need not be considered, 
BhmontM simple natural .state of society taken by 

of ex- Ricardo, then the only element to consider in value 
penaeaof would be the C|uantity of labour. And in a society 
of a more developed character, in which wages are 

** ■ paid, if we consider that the rate of wages is uniform, 
and that profits may be disregarded in comparison with wages, 
the quantity of labour is the most important consideration, 
and a fall in the relative value of any article can only take 
place through some economy of labour. But, as we approach 
more nearly to the actual (onstitution of modern industrial 
societies, we find serious differences in the rates of wages in 
different employments, the use of fixed capital becomes of 
greater importance, and in some cases the lapse of time neces- 
.sary for the completion of the commodity is considerable. 
Thus interest and profits, as well as the differential rates of 
wages, have to be taken into account just as nuK’h as the quantity 
of labour, and it is generally convenient to consider also the 
established differences in various returns to capital under 
different conditions (risk, irregularity, &c.). Indirectly, of 
course, since all (apital in the ordinary .sense is the result of 
labour, the quantity of labour is always of primary importance ; 
but, in considering the proximate causes of relative values, it 
is best to consider capital and labour as independent factors. 
It follows, then, that, in order to compare the relative values 
of two commodities, A and B, freely produced in a modern 
indu.strial society, we must take into account, first of all, the 
relative wages and relative profits, and the relative amounts 
of labour and capital employed. If the producers of A are 
skilled workmen, and if the return to the capital is uncertain, 
whilst in the case of B the labour is unskilled and profit steady, 
then the value of A will be higher than that of B, supposing 
each produced by the same amount of capital and the same 
quantity of labour. Obviously, too. any change in the relative 
wages and profits will affect the relative values. If the' (om- 
modities (^bnsidered are not capable of division into similar 
parts (such as yards of cloth or silk), but must be considered in 
their entire\y. . ibips and houses), then we must take into 
account* also' the ‘diffeifent quantities of labour and* capital re- 
quired "for tljeir completion, eis well as the relative rates of 
wages' and profits. Ats regards changes of value in this case, 
it will he ^served thEit, if the proportions are different in 
which lab(?qr^nd capital, are employed in the production of 
two comm oditiesf then an}' change in the general rates of wages 
and profits will affect relati\'e values. By making various 
suppositions a.s to changes in the different elements of the 
experwes of production, a great many cases may be obtained, 
as is done, for eJirimple, by Mill {Pol. Eron. bk. iii. ch. iv.). - 
, All the ca,<es enumerated and others may, however, be deduced 
‘from a general formula. Lot E| represent the total expenses of 
Qenenti commodity A. Let Q, be the quantity 

tormutp^ of fixed Capital employed, and let r, be the rate of wear 
forex- and tear per annum, so that the lo.ss is Qj/rj. Let P, 
peaaeaof be* the rate of profits per cent, per Einnum which must 
be obtained on the whole capital . Let Qo be the number 
of labourers, and the rate of wages per annum. Let 
/j represent the time taken for production reckoned in years 


(/i may be less than unity, thus tJQ., would be weeks). Then 
the total expenses of production are 

This simply means that the commodity must return in the 
normal case profits on the fixed capital with repair of waste, and 
also the wages expended (the Eimount depending on the number 
of labourers and the rate of wages), with profit on the circulating 
capital over all the time necessary to complete production. In 
some ca.ses, it may be observed, it would be necessary to take i 
differently for the fixed capital and the labour or circulating 
capital. Then, in a similar way Eg, the expenses of production 
of B, may be expressed : 

Thus the relative values of A and B will be found by comparing 
the aggregate of these several elements expressed on the right- 
hand sides of the equations. It will now be evident Qi,f^agea 
on what a number of variable elements relative values /« re- 
must depend, even when we consider that the com- 
modities can be indefinitely increa.sed by the proper ^*^“*®* 
expenditure of capital and employment of labour. With 
the progress of invention and the development of industrial 
competition, constant changes are taking place in the various 
elements, and in the somewhat complicated formula given 
certain practical elements have been eliminated. Even if we 
.suppose, for the sake of simplicity, that and P.^ are equal, 
Eis also w.> and and and — that is, if we suppose a unifornn 
nite of wages and profits, and the same amount of time required 
— .still any change in these general riitcs will affect relal ive values, 
owing to the different proportions in which fixed and circulating 
capital may be employed in th(‘ two cases. Thus, fur example, 
we arrive at Mill’s, statement : “ All commodities in the produc- 
tion of which machinery bears a large part, especially if th( 
machinery is very durable, are lowered in their relative value 
when profits fall.” And it will be found on trial that by making 
various suppositions as to the identity of certain of the elements 
or as to their disappearance, many other causes of changes in 
relative values may be deduced. Two important practical 
conclusions of a general character may be drawn from this 
analy.sis. (i) Relative values are liable to constant disturbances 
and nc<:ordingly, since relative prices tend to be adjusted te 
relative values, relative prices must be constantly changing. 
( 2 ) It is extremely difficult to measure changes in the value of the 
monetary standard, or movements in the general level of prices, 
or variations in the purchasing power of money incomes. 

These difficulties are further increased by the importance 
of the group of commodities which can only be increased (the 
arts of production remaining the same) at an increasing 
cost, lind which are placed by Mill under a third law of 
value. The most important examples of this law are 
agricultural and mining produce. 1 n order to make the principles 
on which this law depends clear and intelligible, it is necessary 
to proceed at first by the abstract method. Assume then that 
there is an isolated country and that its agricultural produce 
consists of corn. Then at any given stage of the growth of wealth 
and population the amount of corn may be increased (the art oi 
agriculture remaining stationary) either by taking into cultiva- 
tion inferior lands or else by cultivating with greater care and 
expense the lands already in cultivation. But in either case 
what is known as the law of diminishing return would come intc 
play, and the additional supply could only be obtained at an 
additional cost. It may be assumed that at any stage of develop- 
ment the cultivation would be carried to such a point as to give 
just the ordinary return to capital on the last “ dose ” of capita] 
expended. Further it cannot be carried, for no farmer will work 
at a continuous loss ; and competition will ensure that it is 
carried so far, for, if this last application of capital yields ordinary 
profit, the former “ doses ” must yield more, that is to say, rent 
as well as profit. It thus becomes manifest that, under the con- 
ditions supposed, the extent to which “ the margin of cultivation” 
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will extend depends upon the price of the produce, and in the 
normal case — The price must be equal to the expenses of 
production of that part which is produced under the most un- 
favourable circumstances. This then is the third law of value, 
from which the economic theory of rent is an immediate 
deduction. For, if the last dose obtains just a sufficient return, 
the former doses must yield more, and the sum of these extra 
profits is rent. It thus appears, also, that rent depends upon 
price and not price upon rent. 

The pure theory of rent is arrived at by making certain 
hypotheses and abstractions, and accordingly it must not be 
QuaUth particular practical cases without further 

cations consideration. The theory certainly indicates the 
of purs effect of very important causes, but requires in 

^ certain amount of qualification, (i) The 
** ‘ essence of the theory is that the return to each dose of 

capital applied can be separated, and that the application of 
capital will cease when the last dose yields only ordinary profits ; 
and no doubt it is roughly true to say that a farmer will di.scovcr 
on trial at what point he should cease applying capital, and that 
this will depend upon the price of the produce. At the same 
time, however, it is quite possible that a farmer who owns the 
land which he tills may find it advantageous to carry cultivation 
to a further pilch than if he only rented his land. For he will 
apply his own labour and capital at a less return on his own land. 
There can be little doubt that very many important improve- 
ments made by landowners have yielded less than the ordinary 
rate of profit, just as peasant proprietors obtain a poor return by 
way of wages for their own labour. A landowner cultivating 
his own land ha.s the whole margin of economic rent to fall back 
upon, but a farmer has to pay liis rent as a first charge. Thus 
it is possible, provided always that the land is cultivated in both 
cases with the same skill, that food would be cheaper if all the 
land were cultivated by the owner and not by tenants farming 
for a profit, and thus the fact that many American farmers pay 
no rent may account partially for the lower prices at which they 
sell their corn, (2) Again, the pure theory takes no account 
of the si/e of the portions into which the land is divided, nor of 
the kind of crops which are grown. But, when most of the land 
of a country is rented, both of these factors have to be con.sidcred, 
and it may be more convenient to the landowner to let the land 
with certain restrictions, which again indirectly operate on the 
price. (3) It has been well observed by Passy^ thxt the 
principal efiect of \'arious land laws is to increa.se or diminish 
the amount of the gross produce, which in Ricardian phrase- 
ology would mean to extend or contract the margin of cultiva- 
tion. It thus appears that it is not alwavs true to say that the 
payment of rent makes no real difference to the general public, 
and that it is simply a necessary method of equalizing farmers’ 
profits. At the same time, however, with the necessary qualifica- 
tions, there is no doubt that price determines rent, and not rent 
price, especially when prices are affected by foreign competition. 
In Great Britain a striking example has been afforded both 
of the abandonment of inferior lands (the contraction of the 
njargin) and of a heavy fall in rent under the influence of falling 
prices. 

The hypothetical history implied in Ricardo’s theory as to 
the effects of the progress of society upon the value of agri- 
ProgroMs cultural producc also requires some criticism, such as 
and that given by the historian of agriculture and prices, 
Thorold Rogers. The theory assumes that in the first 
place population increases, and thus there is a greater 
demand for food, and that therefore the margin of cultiva- 
tion extends and the price rises, and rent rises also. But, 
as Rogers observes, history shows that agricultural improve- 
ments of all kinds have first of all increased the amount of 
food, and thus allowed of an increase in population. It is 
worth noticing that in our own times an mcreasing population 
in rural districts (e.g. the Highlands of Scotland and the west of 
Ireland) may indirectly tend to lower or destroy rents through 
minute subffivision. Ricardo’s theory, however, accounts very 
» Systimes de culture en France. 


well for the rise in the ground-rents of towns and cities, and ft 
is there far more than in the rural districts that the upeamed 
increment is to be found. 

The value of mining produce is determined generally in the 
same way as that of agricultural produce ; but similar qualifica- 
tions must be introduced. The theory is that both vatusot 
extensively and intensively the produce of mines is mining 
subject to the law of diminishing return, that the P'^fducs, 
margin recedes as the price falls and extends as it rises, 
and that thus the price is determined by the most costly 
portion which it just pays to bring to market. The principal 
point to observe is that mines are gradually quite exhausted. 
In general the produce of mines is, like that of land, consumed 
in a comparatively short time, and thus the value is subject to 
fluctuations according to the conditions of the annual demand 
and supply. 

The peculiar durability of the precious metals, however, 
makes them in this respect differ widely from most mining 
produce. It is of course undeniable that (supposing 
coinage free) the value of standard coins will be equal 
to the value of the same amount of bullion, and, con- 
versely, that the bullion will be equal in value to the same 
amount of coins. The older economists argued that the precious 
metals had their value determined by their co.st of production 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, and then argued 
thar in consequence the value of money (or coins) tended to be 
governed by the cost of production of bullion. If, however, it 
is remembered that the annual production does not probably 
amount to 2 % of the quantity in the hands of man, that cost 
of production can only operate through actual or potential 
supply, and that in the case of money the increase must be 
real to affect prices, it will be readily seen that the value of 
bullion is determined by the general level of prices (or the value 
of money), and not that the value of money depends upon the 
value of the bullion. At the same time, however, it is true that, 
if prices become very high, — in other words, if the value of 
money, and thus of bullion, becomes very low, — then a check 
is placed upon production from the mines, and, conversely, with 
falling prices or a rise in the value of the precious metals mining 
ior them is extended and encouraged. But the difference in 
the annual supply due to this influence will be small under 
present or similar conditions. On the whole, this case of the 
precious metals furnishes perhaps the best example of the way 
in which the cost of production can only act through the law of 
supply and demand. 

There is one other part of the general theory of value which 
requires some notice. Some articles can only be produced in 
conjunction with others (e.g. hides and beef, wool and 
mutton), and some modification of the theory i^govsmlng 
needed to suit this case. The law deduced is that — value of 
The sum of the values must be equal to the joint 
penses of production, and the relative values inter se^ 
are determined by demand and supply. Thus the Australian 
sheep-farmers will extend their sheep-farms so long as for wool 
and mutton together they obtain a fair profit, but the amount 
contributed by each portion will be determined by the relative 
demand. It is interesting to observe that in the progress of 
society the value of the meat has risen as compared with that 
of the hides and the wool. The same principle determines 
the kind of produce which will be raised from land, though 
the application is rather more difficult owing to rotation of 
crops, &c. 

Much discussion has taken place recently on the question 
whether a distinct theory of international values is required. 
In the limits assigned to this article it is only possible 
to indicate the principal points in dispute. The of inters 
“ orthodox ” theory, as held by Ricardo, Mill and oational 
Cairnes, has been attacked by Cournot, Sidgwick and 
others, and has been rc-stated with admirable clearness and 
much original power by C. F. Bastable.^ The best way to 
answer the question seems to be to make clear the assumptions 
* Theory of International Trade. 

xxvii. 28 a 
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dn which the values of commodities produced within any 
natioi) are determined, and then to consider^ whether any 
cliangt* must be made when we bring in other nations. We are 
at once met with the difficulty, What is a “ nation ” ? The 
orthodox answer appears to be that within any nation (for 
which the term “ economic area might perhaps be advantage- 
ously substituted) there is effective industrial and commercial 
competition. This appears to imply no more than is contained 
in the principle noticed above, that relative values tend to be 
equal to the normal expenses of production {commercial com- 
petition), and that the expenses tend to be proportioned to the 
real cost (industrial competition). The question then arises, 
Com^ these conditions not exist in international trade ? 

parative The answer appears to l)e, first, that commercial com- 
petition certainly holds good ; for as soon as a trade 
is established the commodities will sell at the same prices 
in both countries (allowance being made for cost of carriage). 
It would plainly be absurd to say that the value of Manchester 
goods is determined by their expenses of production if they arc 
consumed in England, but by something else if they are sent to 
India. If then there is any difference between domestic and 
international values, it must arise owing to the absence of 
effective industrial competition ; that is to say, in the .same 
country (or economic area) the real cost determines the expenses 
of production on account of the supposed perfect mobility of 
labour and capital, but between different economic areas these 
agents of production do not pass with sufficient readiness to 
secure a similar correspondence. It thus follows that a country 
may import articles which it could produce at less real cost, 
provided that it pays for these imports with exports which cost 
even less. A very striking example of this doctrine of compara- 
tive costy as it is termed, was furnished by Victoria after the great 
gold discoveries. All kinds of produce were imported and paid 
for with gold, because there was less real cost involved in ol;- 
taining the gold to pay for imports than in making the articles. 
According to this theorv every country will devote its labour 
tuid capital to its most productive uses ; and, if by some new 
imports a domestic industry is checked or abolished, it is argued 
that the labour and capital will be devoted to increasing the 
exports so as to pay for the new imports. It must clearly be 
assumed as axiomatic that in the absence of loans, tributes, &c., 
imports can in the long run only be paid for by exports, and also 
that those articles will be exported which can be produced at 
the least comparative real cost, 'rins theory then may be held 
to explain in a satisfactory manner the origin and development 
of international trade ; but the question of values is still un- 
R§cip- determined. Consistently with exports paying for 
rocai imports many different rates of exchange are possible, 
aemaad, ^nd the particular rate actually adopted is said to 
depend entirely on reciprocal demand. And in an extreme 
case, in. which new countries trade solely in articles of 
which each has a monopoly, this answer would seem to be 
correct ; but, Wjhen w^considcr that under present conditions 
trading countria have many articles in common, and that a 
sligh^ margin of profit suffices to expand or diminish an export 
trade, this |ini?W^r seems too vague and unreal. In general 
Portigm it that the rate will be determined independ- 

ently the foreign trade, or at least that the foreign 
ctaagM, pniy one factor to be consrdered. If *the 

rate of profit falls, a trade which before was impossible 
becomes possible. . The opinion may be hazarded that the 
best way of ' citplaining the general theory of international 
values would be ta foreign exchanges ; but such 

ap investigation is too technical and difficult for this place (see 
Uxcuange). 

See J. S. Nicholson'^ Principles of Political Economy, vol. ii. 
hook iii. ch. lor the development of this line of criticism of 

the Ricardian theory; and C. V. Ba.stable's Theory of International 
Trade (Appendix) lor rfply to this and other criticisms. (J. S. N.) 

VALVE (Lat. valva, a leaf of a double or folding door, allied 
to volvergj to roll, as of a door on its hinges), a term applied 
to many mechanical' appliances, devices or natural features, 


which control, by opening and shutting, the flow of air, liquids, 
vapour, gas, &c., through a passage, tube, pipe or other vessel. 

VALVES, or Pistons (Fr. pistons, cylindres ; Ger. V entile; 
Ital. pisioni), in music, mechanical contrivances applied to 
wind instruments in order to establish a connexion between 
the main tubing and certain supplementary lengths required 
for the purpose of lowering the pitch. Various devices have 
been tried from the days of ancient Greece and Rome to produce 
this effect, the earliest being the additional tubes (irXdyiai 6Bo() 
inserted into the lateral holes of the aulos and tibia in order to 
prolong the bore and deepen the pitch of each individual hole ; 
these tubes were stopped by the fingers in the same manner 
as the holes. This device enabled the performer to change 
the mode or key in which he was playing, just ns did the crooks 
many centuries later. But the resourcefulness of the ancients 
did not stop there. The tibiae found at Pompeii (see Aulos) 
had sliding bands of silver, one covering each lateral hole in 
the pipe ; in the band were holes (sometimes one large and one 
small, probably for semitone and tone) corresponding with 
those on the pipe. By turning the band the holes could be 
closed, as by keys when not required. By fixing the 68ot 
in the holes of the bands, the bore was lengthened instantly 
at will, and just as easily shortened again by withdrawing 
them; this method was more effective than the use of the 
crooks, and foreshadowed the valves of eighteen centuries later. 
The crooks, or coils of tubing inserted between the mouthpiece 
and the main tube in the trumpet and horn, and between the 
slide and the bell joint in the trombone, formed a step in this 
direction. 

Although the same principle underlies all these methods, i.e. 
the lengthening of the main column of air by the addition of 
other lengths of tubing, the valve itself constitutes a radical 
difference, for, the adjustment of crooks demanding time and 
the use of both hands, they could only be effective for the purposes 
of clianging the key and of rendering u multiplicity of instru- 
ments unnecessar}\ The action of the valve being as instan- 
taneous as that of the key, the instrument to which it was 
applied was at once placed on a different basis; it became a 
chromatic instrument capable of the most delicate modulations 
from key to key. 'File slide had already accomplished this 
desirable result, but as its application was limited to instru- 
ments of which the greater part of the bore was cylindrical, i.e. 
the trumpet and trombone, it.s influence on concerted mu.sical 
composition could not be far-reaching. In fact it is doubtful 
whether the chromatic possibilities of the slide were fully 
realized until the end of the i8th century, when key mechani.sm 
having made some advance, it was being applied successfully 
to the transverse flute and to the clarinet and oboe families. 
In I/60 Kolbel, a Bohemian horn-player engaged in the St 
Petersburg Imperial Orchestra, turned his attention to this 
method of extending the compass of brass instruments. His 
experiments, followed up by Anton Weidinger of Vienna at 
the beginning of the 19th century, produced a trumpet with 
five keys and a complete chromatic compass. Halliday followed 
with the keyed bugle in j8io. Halary applied the principle 
of the keyed bugle to the bass horn in 1817, and produced the 
ophicleide— an ideal chromatic bas.s as far as technical possi- 
bilities were concerned. The horn had become a chromatic 
instrument through Hampel’s discovery of bouche sounds, but 
the defects in intonation and timbre still remained. 

Such were the conditions prevailing among the wind instru- 
ments of the orchestra when the successful application of the 
valve to brass wind instrutnent^ by Heinrich Stolzel of Silesia 
caused an instantaneous revolution among makers of wdnd 
instruments. Further efforts to perfect the key system as 
applied to the brass wind were abandoned in favour of valves. 
The short space of two decades witnessed the rise of the Flugcl- 
horns, the tubas, the saxhorns and the cornet-a-pistons ; the 
trombone, French hor-n and trumpet having led the van. 

Sound is produced on brass wind instruments by overblowing 
the members of the harmonic series (see Horn). The harmonic 
scries itself is invariable, whether obtained from a string or a column 
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of air ; the structural features of the instrument determine which 
members of the series it is able to produce. 


Harmonic Series in C 



I 23 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 


Although the valves of brass wind instruments vary in form and 
detail according to the makers, the general principles governing 
their action is the same for all types. The piston placed on some 
branch of the main tube must bt* so constructed that on being dc- 
pres-sed it closes the natural windways through the main bore and 
opens others into the additional piston length. The piston seated 
on a spring instantly regains its normal position when the finger 
is removed. After the actual shape and construction of the valve 
and its box had been successfully evolved, it was the boring and 
disposition of the windways which engaged the attention of makers, 
whose object was to avoid complexity and sha^ angles and turns in 
the tubing. The pitch of all tubes is determined by the length of 
the column of air set in vibration therein. Any variation in the 
length of this column of air produces a proportional variation in 
the pitch of the instrument. When the piston is depressed, there- 
fore, a partition wall removed and the column of air within the 
additional length of tubing representing a definite interval is added 
to the main column, so that the length of the sound wave is pro- 
portionally increased whether the column is vibrating as a whole 
(when it gives the fundamental or first note of the series) or whether 
it has been induced to divide into equal portions in which sound 
waves of equal length are simultaneously generated. The numbers 
under the notes of the harmonic scries represent the aliquot parts 
into which the column of air must divide in order to produce the 
harmonics. The length of tubing attached to each valve is there- 
fore calculated on the basis of the length of the main column, to 
give for the first piston a tone, for the second a semitone, for the 
third a tone and a half, and for the fourth two tones. 

Jn order to illustrate the working of the pistons, we will take as 
an example the bombardon or bass tuba m Depressing? the 
second piston lowers the pitch of the instrument to D, giving it tin* 
harmonic series proper to lhat key ; the third harmonic, which 
on the open tube would be B|7, now becomes A ; the fifth harmonic, 
which was G. is now FJJ, and so on The first piston on being de- 
pre.sscd similarly transforms the Ef? bombardon into an instrument m 
D[?, a tone lower; the tliird piston lowering the pitch tones changes 
the key to C. So far the intonation of tlio note.s produced by means 
of the pistons is as accurate as that of the harmonics. The varia- 
tions in the length of the column of air correspond to the positions 
of tlie slide on the trombone, the first position being that of the instru- 
ment with all valves in their normal position The use of the three 
pistons in turn gives the .second, third and fourth positions. In order 
to obtain a complete chromatic compass there must be seven positions 
or different lengths of tubing nvadable, as on the trombone, each 
having its proper Iiarmonic series. On valve instruments the three 
oth'.r positions art*, obtained by means ol combinatioii.s of pistons ; the 
fifth position consists of a combination of pistons 2 and 3 and 
tones), which would tran.sjwse our bombardon into the key of B ; 
the sixth position consists of a combined u.se of pistons i and 3, pro- 
ducing a drop in pitch of 2^ tones from E)? to I57. In the seventh posi 
tioii all three pistons come into play simultaneously, lowering the 
pitch three tones. The intonation of the notes obtained in positional 
5, 0, 7 is not so faultless as that of notes from the other positions, for 
the following reason On the bombardon in Ef? piston i lowers the 
pitch one lone to D|7 ; in the sixth position, when pistons i and 3 are 
used simultaneously, the third piston is no longer attached to a 
bombardon in Ep, on which it would produce the effect of C, but to 
one in Dj^, on which it lowers the pitch to Bj? ; it is ck'ar, therefore, 
that the supplementary tubing will not be cpiite long enough to give 
the correct intonation, and that the B [5 obtained as the 2nd harmonic 
in the sixth position will be a little too sharp, a defect which the 
performer corrects as best he can with his lip. The exact differences 
in length can be found from the table of ratios given by Victor 
Mahillon in La Trompetie, son histoire, sa thdoric, sa construction 
(Brussels and London, 1907), p. 38 

This inherent defect of the valve system was understood and 
explained a few years after the invention of valves by Gottfried 
Weber, ^ and the record of the successive endeavours of brass instru- 
ment makers to overcome this defect without unduly complicating 
the mechanism or adding greatly to the weight of the instruments 
constitutes the history of valve instruments. 

Tho accredited inventor and patentee of valves applied to musical 
instruments was Heinrich Stolzel * of Pless in Silesia in 1815. The 
credit, however, Ls really due to Bliimel,® also a Silesian, who sold his 
rights to SlOlzel. 


* Caeciha (Mainz, 1835), xvii. 89-01. 

* See Captain G. B. Bierey in Allg. musik. Ztg. (Leipzig, 1815), 
p. 309, and idem for patent 1817, p. 814, 

® Ibid. 1818, p. 531. 


The first valves made by Stblzcl worked in large sauare bratas 
boxes and consisted of square blocks of solid brass througn which the 
windways were bored in the same horizontal plane. A* trumpet 
having two valves of this make is preserved in tho museum of the 
Brussels Conservatoire (No. 1310 in catalogue). In 1825 StfiUel 
had improved upon this primitive valve, making it tubular and 
calling It Sckub-Ventil ; its action was lighter and more rapid than 
that of the original valve. Charles Sax of Brussels took up the 
manufacture of these valves and apphed them to the cornet with two 
pistons. The scale of instruments with only two pistons had several 
gaps, and could not be strictly termed chromatic. In order to 
complete the .scale, C. A. Muller of Mainz constructed a trumpet in 
the early 'thirties which not only had three valves, but also tuning- 
slides for all three additional lengths of tubing^ and key crool^, 
for which corresponding piston lengths could be inserted. This 
was, therefore, the first attempt at compensation, for which tlie 
honour is due to Germany. 

The early improvements and modifications of Stolzel’s invention 
may be briefly • summed up as follows : — 

In 1824 John Shaw, of Glossop, invented a system of valves 
known as transverse spring slides, both ascending and descending, 
i.e. respectively having pistons which cut off certain lengths of 
tubing, thereby raising the pitch, or pistons adding certain lengths, 
and lowering the pitch thereby. These transverse slides were 
afterwards improved by Schott m 1830, and became known as the 
Wiener Ventil, which had an enormous success on the continent of 
Europe, and were applied to all kinds of brass instruments. In 
1827 Blumel invented the rotaiy valve or cylinder action known as 
Dreh or cylinder Venhl, a system still in use in Germany and Austria, 
and preferred to piston systems by many. 

I*' 1833 J. G. Moritz (who was associated with Wieprecht, in- 
ventor of the batyphone and bass tuba) made the large pistons of 
gencrou.s diameter Known as Berliner Pumpen. In 1835 John Shaw 
paten led a variation of the rotary valve, known as patent lever. 
In 1839 P^rinet of Paris invented the most modern form of valve, 
called by his name, similar to the Scbub-Ventil and Berliner 
Pumpen, but of a diameter between the two. In 1851 and 1852 
Dr J. P. Oates made his equilateral valves adopted by Antoine 
Courtois for his cornets : the same clever acoustician invented a 
piston with four straight windways, afterwards patented by A. Sax 
of Pans. 

Various attempts to improve the windways and get rid of angu- 
larities were made by Gustave Besson in 1H51, 1854 and 1855, 
when a system was devised having the same bore throughout the 
windways. This decided improvement forms the basis of the present 
system of the same firm. Until now efforts had mainly been 
directed towards the improvement of the technical construction 
of valves and windways. The first attempt since Muller's (whicli 
appears to have passed unnoticed in France and England) to remedy 
by compensation the inherent defect of the valve system when 
pistons are used in combination w'us made m 1850, when Adolphe 
Sax devised a system of six pistons, one for each position, in which 
it was impossible I0 use any two pistons in combination : this system 
was ascending instead of clescenclmg. Gustave Besson’s registre in 
1856-57 followed, providing a large horizontal piston, which, by con- 
necting other duplicate lengths of tubing of the proper theoretical 
length, gave eight independent positions. In 1858 G. Besson and 
Girardin produced the iranspositenr, in which two extra pistons 
when depressed automatically lengthened the slides of the three 
usual pistons to the required length for combination. In 1859 
came the first suggestion for automatic compensation made by 
diaries Mandel in his book on the Instrumentation of Military 
Bands, p. 39. It does not appear that he put his suggestion into 
practice or patented it. In this ingenious system the valves were so 
constructed that when two or three pistons were used simultaneously 
the length of tubing throwm open was automatically adjusted to the 
correct theoretical length required. The same ingenious principle, 
elaborated and admirably carried out in practice, was patented by 
D. jf. Blaikley in 1878. The working of his device differs from the 
action of ordinary valves only when the pistons are used in com- 
bination. The exact theoretical length is then obtained by bringing 
into use extra compensating lengths of tubing corresponding to the 
difference between the piston length for a semitone, a tone and 
one and a half tones on the open tube and on the tube already 
lengthened by means of one of the other pistons. The value of 
this invention, enhanced by the advantage of leaving the fingering 
unaltered, is more especially appreciated on the large brass instru- 
ments, in which correction of faulty intonation by means of the 
lips is more difficult to accomplish satisfactorily than on the smaller 
instruments. A similar device was patented in France in 1881 by 
Sudre. 

Vidor Mahillon, who had been for some years at work on simi- 
lar lines, did not patent his invention till 1886, when his piston 


* Gottfried Weber, op. cit. p. 98. 

• Fuller accounts may be derived from Captain C. R. Day, Descriptive 
Catalogue of Musical Instruments (London, 1891), pp. 182 seq. ; Victor 
Mahillon, Catalogue descripttf, vol. i. 2nd ed. pp. 282 seq. ; and from 
the pages of the Allg. musik. Ztg. (Leipzig) and Caeciha (Mainz). 
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rigulateur was introduced ; this first device was not automatic, and 
was shortly afterwards improved and patented as the automatic regu- 
lating pistons, 

A later valuable development in the history of valve systems is the 
enharmonic, invented by Messrs Besson & Co., in which they have 
perfected and simplified the principle of independent positions tried 
in the registre of the fifties. In the enharmonic valve system each 
position has its independent length of tubing theoretically accurate, 
which comes into play as the valves arc depressed, and there is 
besides a tuning slide for the open notes. 

Finally, there is an improvement in a different direction to be 
clironicled. unconnected with compensation, in Rudall Carte & Co.’s 
system (Klussmann's patent) ol conical bore throughout, the open 
tube and the valve slide.s, which by means of ingeniously combined 
joints and slides preserve, the tone without loss of air. This system 
lias been applied to all valve instruments, and has been found to 
produce a remarkable improvement m the timbre. (K. S.) 

VALYEVO (sometimes written Valjcvo or Valievo), a town 
of western Serviu, prettily situated on the river Kolubara, 
in a well-wooded valley^ 627 ft. above the sea. Valycvo gives 
its name to the department of which it is the capital. It is 
a garrison town, with streets lighted by electricity, a high-school 
or gymnasium, a prefecture and a court of first instance. 
In the neighbouring Medvenik mountains lead-mining and 
smelting are carried on by an hinglish company ; lead and 
antimony being also worked at Podgora and other places in 
the same department. Besides being the centre of the plum- 
growing and distilling industries, Valycvo has a considerable 
trade in cattle, for which the pasture.s watered by the Kolubara 
are celebrated, i*op. (igoo) about 6800. 

vAmBERY, ArHIN (1832- ), Hungarian Orientali.st and 

traveller, was born of humble parentage at Duna-Szerdahely, a 
village on the island of Shiitt, in the Danube, on the 19th of 
March 1832. He was educated at the village school until the 
age of twelve, and owing to congenital lameness had to walk 
with crutches. At an curly age he showed remarkable aptitude 
for acquiring languages, but straitened circumstances compelled 
him to earn his own living. After being for a short time ap- 
prentice to a ladies’ tailor, he became tutor to an innkeeper’s .son. 
He next entered the untergymnasium of St Geurgen, and pro- 
ceeded thence to JVe.ssburg. Meanwhile he supported himself 
by teaching on a very small .scale, hut his progres.s was such that 
at sixteen he had a good knowledge of Hungarian, Latin, French 
and German, and was rapidly acquiring Imglish and the 
Scandinavian languages, and also Russian, Servian and other 
Slavonic tongues. At the age of twenty he had obtained 
sufficient knowledge of I’urkish to lead him to go to Constan- 
tinople, where he set up as teacher of European languages, 
and shortly afterwards became a tutor in the house of Pasha 
Hussein Daim. Under the influence of his friend and instructor, 
the Mollah Ahmed Effcndi, he became, nominally at least, a 
full O.smanli, and entering the Turkish service, was afterwards 
secretary to Fuad Pasha. After .spending six years in Con- 
stantinople,- where he published a Turkish-German Dictionary 
and various Tinguistic works, and where he acquired some 
twenty ‘Oriental lanjji^ges and dialects, he visited Teheran ; 
and then, disguised as a dervish, joined a band of pilgrims 
from -Mecca, and 'Spenl several months with them in rough 
and squalid', trfivel through the deserts of Asia. He succeeded 
in maintaining his disguise, and on arriving at Khiva went 
safely through. tw.d audiences of the khan, l^assing Bokhara, 
thefy rcacjtco S^^kand, where the emir, whose ’Suspicions were 
aroused, kept him in audience for a full half-hour ; but he stood 
the test so well -that the emir was not only pleased with “ Resid 
Effendi ” (Vimb^ry’s assumed name), but gave him handsome 
presents. He thop* reluctantly turned back by way of Herat, 
f where he took leave of the dervishes, and returned with a 
daravan to Teheran, and subsequently, in March 1864, through 
Trebizofid and Erzen'im to Constantinople. By the advice of 
Prokesch-Osten and Eotvos, he paid a visit in the following 
June to ■'London; there his daring adventures and linguistic 
triumphs made him the lion of the day. In the same year he 
published his Travels in Central Asia. In connexion with this 
work it must be remembered that Vdmb^ry could write down 
but a few furtive notes while with the dervishes, and dared 
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not take a single sketch ; but the weird scenes, with their 
misery and suffering, were so strongly impressed on his memory 
that his book is convincing by its simplicity, directness and 
evidence of heroic endurance. Vdmbery also called the atten- 
tion of politicians to the movements of Russia in Central Asia, 
and aroused much general interest in that question. From 
London he went to Paris, and he notes in his Autobiography that 
the Parisians were much more interested in his strange manner 
of travelling than in the travels themselves. He had an inter- 
view with Napoleon III., who failed to impress him as the 
great man which the world in general considers him.” Returning 
to Hungary, he was appointed professor of Oriental languages in 
the university of Budapest: there he .settled down, contributing 
largely to periodicals, and publishing a number of books, 
chiefly in German and Hungarian. His travels have been 
translated into many languages, and his Autobiography was 
written in English. Amongst the best known of his works, 
besides those alluded to, arc Wanderings and Adventures in 
Persia (1867) ; Sketches of Central Asia (t868) ; History oj 
Bokhara (1H73); Manners in Oriental Countries (1876); 
Primitive Civilization of the Turko - Tatar People (1879) ; 
Origin oj the Magyars (1882) ; The Turkish l^eoplc (1885); and 
Western Culture in Eastern Lands (1906). 

VAMPIRE, a term, apparently of Servian origin (wampir), 
originally applied in eastern Europe to blood-sucking ghosts, 
but in modern usage transferred to one or more species of blood- 
sucking bats inhabiting South America. 

In the first-mentioned meaning a vampire is usually supposed 
to be the soul of a dead man which quits the buried body by 
night to suck the blood of living persons. Hence, when the 
vampire’s grave is opened, his corpse is found to be fresh and 
rosy from the blood which he has thus absorbed. To put a stop 
to his ravages, a stake is driven through the corpse, or the head 
cut off, or the heail torn out and the body burned, or boiling 
water and vinegar arc poured on the grave. The persons who 
turn vampires are generally wizard.s, witches, suicides and 
those who have come to a violent end or have been cursed by 
their parents or by the church. But any one may become a 
vampire if an animal (especially a cat) leaps over his corpse 
or a bird flics over it. Sometimes the vampire is thought to be 
the soul of a living man which leaves his body in sleep, to go in 
the form of a straw or fluff of down and suck the blood of other 
sleepers. The belief in vampires chiefly prevails in Slavonic 
lands, as in Russia (especially White Russia and the Ukraine), 
Poland and Servia, and among the Czechs of Bohemia and the 
other Slavonic races of Austria. It became specially prevalent 
in Hungary between the years 1730 and 1735, whence all 
Europe was filled with reports of the exploits of vampires. 
Several treatises were written on the subject, among which may 
be mentioned Ranft’s De masticatione mortuorum in tumulis 
(1734) and Calmet’s Dissertation on the Vampires oj Hungary ^ 
translated into English in 1750. It is probable that this super- 
stition gained much ground from the reports of those who had 
examined the bodies of persons buried alive though believed to 
be dead, and was based on the twisted position of the corpse, 
the marks of blood on the shroud and on the face and hands — 
results of the frenzied struggle in the coffin before life became 
extinct. The belief in vampirism has also taken root among 
the Albanians and modern Greeks, but here it may be due to 
Slavonic influence. 

Two species of blood-sucking bats (the only species known) 
-—Desmodus rujus and Diphylla — representing two 

genera (see Chiroptera), inhabit the tropical and part of the 
subtropical regions of the New World, and are restricted to South 
and Central America. They appear to be confined chiefly to the 
forest-clad parts, and their attacks on men and other warm- 
blooded animals were noticed by some of the earliest writers. 
Thus Peter Martyr (Anghiera), who wrote .soon after the con- 
quest of South America, says that in the Isthmus of Darien 
there were bats which sucked, the blood of men and cattle when 
asleep to such a degree as to even kill them. Condamine, a 
writer of the i8th century, remarks that at Borja (Ecuador) 
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and in other places they had entirely destroyed the cattle intro- 
duced by the missionaries. Sir Robert Schomburgk relates 
that at Wicki, on the river Berbice, no fowls could be kept on 
account of the ravages of these creatures, which attacked their 
combs, causing them to appear white from loss of blood. The 
present writer, when in South and Central America, had many 
accounts given him as to the attacks of the vampires, and it 
was agreed upon by most of his informants that these bats when 
attacking horses showed a decided preference for those of a grey 
colour. It is interesting to speculate how far the vampire bats 
may have been instrumental— when they were, perhaps, more 
abundant — in causing the destruction of the horse, which had 
disappeared from America previous to the discovery of that 
continent. 

Although these bats were known thus early to Europeans, 
the species to which they belonged were not determined for a 
long time, several of the large frugivorous species having been 
wrongly set down as blood-suckers, and named accordingly. 
Thus the name Vampyrus was suggested to Geoff roy and adopted 
by Spix, who also considered that the long-tongued bats of the 
group Glossophaga were addicted to blood, and accordingly 
described Glossophaga soricina as a very cruel blood-sucker 
{sanguisuga ctudelissima), believing that the long brush-tipped 
tongue was used to increase the flow of blood. Vampyrus spec- 
trum, a large bat inhabiting Brazil, of sufficiently forbidding 
aspect, which was long considered by naturalists to be thoroughly 
sanguivorous in its habits, and named accordingly by Gcoffroy, 
has been shown by the observations of travellers to be mainly 
frugivorous, and is considered by the inhabitants of the countries 
in which it is found to be perfectly harmless. Charles Waterton 
believed Ariibeus planiroslris, a common bat in British Guiana, 
usually found in the roofs of houses, and now known to be fru- 
givorous, to be the veritable vampire ; but neither he nor any 
of the naturalists that preceded him had succeeded in detecting 
any bat in the act of drawing blood. It fell to the lot of Charles 
Darwin to determine one of the blood-sucking species at least, 
and the following is his account of the circumstances under 
which the discovery of the sanguivorous habits of Desmodus 
rufu^i was made: “The vampire bat is often the cause of 
much trouble by biting the horses on their withers. The injury 
is generally not so much owing to the loss of blood as to the in- 
flammation which the pressure of the saddle afterwards produces. 
The whole circumstance has lately been doubted in England ; 
I was therefore fortunate in being present when one was actually 
caught on a horse’s back. We were bivouacking late one 
evening near Coquimbo, in Chile, when my servant, noticing 
that one of the horses was very restive, went to see what was 
the matter, and, fancying he could detect something, suddenly 
put his hand on the beast’s withers, and secured the vampire ” 
(Naturalist’ i, Voyage Round the World, p. 22). 

Desmodub rufus, the common blood-sucking bal, is widely spread 
over the tropical and subtropical parts of Central and South America 
from Oaxaca to southern Brazil and 
Chile. It IS a comparatively small 
bat, a little larger than the iioctule, 
the head and body about 3 in. in 
length, the forearm 2 with a remark- 
ably long and strong thumb ; it is 
destitute of a tail, and has a very 
peculiar phy.siognomy (fig. i). The 
body IS covered with rather short fur 
of a reddish-brown colour but vary- 
ing in shade, the extremities of the 
hains sometimes ashy. The teeth arc 
peculiar and characteristic, admirably 
adapted for the purposes for which 
they are employed. The upper front 
teeth (incisors), of which there are only two. are enormously 
enlarged (see fig, 2), and in shape obliquely triangular like small 
guillotines. The canines, though smaller than the incisors, arc 
large and sharp ; but the cheek-teeth, so well developed in 
other bats, are very small and reduced in number to two above 
and three below, on each side, with laterally compressed crowns 
rising but slightly above the level of the gum, their longitudinally 
disposed cutting edges (in the upper jaw) being continuous with 
tlic base of the canine and with each other. The lower front teeth 
(incisors) are small, bifid, in pairs, and separated from the canines. 


with a space in front. The lower cheek-teeth are narrow, lllce 
those in the upper jaw, but the anterior tooth is slightly larger than 
the others, and separated * 

by a small space from the 
canines. Behind the lower 
incisors the jaw is deeply 
hollowed out to receive the 
extremities of the large 
upper incisors. 

With this peculiar denti- 
tion there is associated as 
remarkable a departure 
from the general type in 
the form of the digestive 
apparatus. The exceed- 
ingly narrow oesophagus Fig. 2.— Teeth of D. rufus, 
opens at right angles into 

a narrow, intestine like stomach, which almost immediately 
terminates on the right, without a distinct pylorus, in the 
duodenum, but on the left forms a greatly elongated caecum, bent 
and folded upon itself, which appears at first sight like part of the 
intestines. This, the cardiac extremity of the stomach, is, for a 
short distance to the left of the entrance of the oesophagus, still 
very narrow, but soon increases in .size, till near its termination it 
attains a diameter quite three times that of the short pyloric portion. 
The length of this cardiac diverticulum of the stomach appears to 
vary from 2 to 6 in., the size in each specimen probably depending 
on the amount of food obtained by the animal before it was captured. 

The only other known species of blood-sucking bat, Dipkylla 
ecaudala, inhabits Brazil, and appears to be much less abundant 
then Desmodus rufus, from which it is distinguished by its slightly 
smaller size, by the absence of a groove in the front of the lower 
lip, the non development of the interfemoral membrane in the 
centre, and the presence of a short calcaneum (ab.sent in D. rufus), 
but more particularly by the presence of an additional rudimentary 
cheek-tooth (Pmolar) above and below, and the peculiar form of 
the lower incisors, which are much expanded in the direction of the 
jaws and pectinated, forming a semicircular row touching each 
other, the outer incisors being wider than the inner ones, with six 
notches, the inner incisors with three each. 

Travellers describe the wounds inflicted by the large sharp-edged 
incisors as being similar to those caused by a razor when shaving : 
a portion of the skin is shaved off and, a large number of severed 
capillary vessels being thus exposed, a constant flow of blood is 
maintained. From this source the blood is drawn through the 
exceedingly narrow gullet — too narrow for anything solid to pass — 
into the intestine-like stomach, whence it is. probably, gradually 
drawn off during the slow progress of digestion, while the animal, 
sated with food, is hanging in a state of torpidity from the roof of 
its cave or from the inner sides of a h.ollow tree. (G. E. D.) 

VAMPYRELLA (L. Cienkowski), a genus of azoo.sporous Pro- 
teomyxa (q.v.), parasitic on frc.shwater algae. 

VAN. (i) The chief town of a vilayet of the .same name in 
Asiatic Turkey ; altitude, 5400 ft. Pop. 28,000, of whom 14.000 
are Armenians, and the remainder Moslems, mostly of a mixed 
Kurdish race. It is situated about a mile from the eastern 
.shore of Lake Van, and built along the south side of the citadel 
rock, an isolated rocky ridge 1300 yds. long, rising 360 ft. out 
of a plain which extends up to the sharply defined rocky mass 
of the Varak range, 8 m. distant. On the gently sloping ground 
east of the citadel are the Gardens, covering an area of 5 m. 
by 3, and containing several suburbs and detached houses, 
along central avenues fringed with trees, and having channels 
of running water by the sides for irrigation. 

The town itself is a poor place with flat-roofed mud houses, 
narrow winding streets, and surrounded by a ruinous mud wall ; 
but •'it still contains the bu.siness quarter, the government offices 
and the principal bazaars. In the Gardens are vineyards and 
orchards of apple, pear, quince, plum and apricot ; the houses 
of the wealthier inhabitants arej imposing, built of a wood-frame- 
work on a stone foundation and filled in with sun-dried bricks. 
Many of them are brightly ornamented in the Persian style. Water 
comes from harez or underground channels and streams from 
Varak, fed from the Sikhe I.^ke, an ancient reservoir which pre- 
serves the snow waters on the summit of the mountain. For the 
.southern quarter there is the Shemiram Canal, also of very ancient 
construction, which derives its supply from a large spring 19 m. 
distant, near Meshingird. There are British, Russian and French 
consuls who reside in the Gardens. There are a large American 
Mission with schools, orphanage and a resident doctor, a French 
(Dominican) Mission with schools, and also a branch of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the Nestorian Christians who 
live in the mountains to the south. The climate is generally healthy, 
extremely cold in winter, with 2 to 3 ft. of snow from December 
to March, while the summer heat is not excessive. The Persian 
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trade of Van has declined ; European goods, with which the bazaars 
are fairly well suppliefl, come from Trebizond through Erzerum. 
There is a fair local trade in wheat and agricultural produce, also 
sheep and cattle, wool, hides and furs for export. A thick woollen 
cloth called shayak, coarse cotton chintzes and a kind of soap 
prepared from the efflorescences of the lake, with dried and salted 
nsh, are also produced. 

The cuneiform inscriptions of Van arc very numerous, the 
town having been the capital of the Vannic kingdom of the 
Assyrian period. At the end of the Gardens is the rocky mass 
oi Toprak Kale, on which was a fire temple and altar ; near it is 
the Meker Kapusi Door of Mithridates a large inscribed 
slab of rock with the names of several deities. On the citadel 
rock are several inscriptions, the principal being a trilingual 
one of Xerxes on the southern face. Many other inscribed 
stones and tablets have been found built into modern buildings, 
while the excavation of a mound brought to light relics of a 
stone age. 

Van occupies the site of Dhu.spas, of which the native name 
was Biainas (Assyrian, Urardhu), the Byana of Ptolemy and 
the Ivan of Cedrenus, whence the modern Van. Dhuspas, the 
Thospia of Ptolemy, gave its name to the district of Thospitis, 
the modern Thos{). Tltc Biainian dynasty, of wliich Sarduris I. 
(c. 833 B.c. was the first king, died out with Sarduris II., who in 
645 B.c. entered into an alliance with Assur-bani-pal. Inscrip- 
tions of nearly all the kings exist, and the various excavations at 
Toprak Kale show an advanced state of civilization and great 
technical skill (see illustrations in Maspero’s Hisioire ancienne, 
vol. iii., Les Empires). In the 6th century b.c., Van passed into 
the hands of the Persians, and shortly before it fell to Alexander 
the Great it was rebuilt, according to Armenian historians, by 
a native prince called Van. In 149 B.c. Valarsacos or Vaghar- 
shag, the first Armenian king of the Arsacidae, rebuilt the town, 
and a colony of Jews was settled in it by Tigranes (94-56 b.c.). 
In the middle of the 4th century a.d. it was taken by Sapor 
(Shapur) II., and became the capital of an autonomous province 
of the Sassanian ICmpire, until it iell into the hands of the Arabs 
(r. 640), under whom it regained its autonomy. About 908 the 
governor of Van or Vaspuragan was crowned king by the caliph 
Moktadir, and in 1021 his descendant Senekheriin was persuaded 
by Basil 11 . to exchange his kingdom for the viceroyalty of the 
Sebasteian theme. After having formed part of the possessions 
of the Scljuks, Mongols, 'I’atars and Persians, Van pas.sed in 1514, 
after the defeat of Shah Ismail by Selim 1 . at the battle of Kal- 
deran, to the Osmanlis, who only ocriipiecl the town in 1543. In 
1636 it was taken by the Persians, but soon recovered. In 1845 
the towm was held for a time by the Kurd chief Khan Mahmud, 
who eventually surrendered and was exiled. 

(2) The vilayet of Van lies along the Persian frontier between 
the vilayets of Erzerum and Mosul. The northern sanjak 
comprises 5/pcn plateau country N. and E. of the lake (with 
a large Armenian agricultural population and Kurdish semi- 
nomad-tribes %cupied chiefly in cattle and sheep raising), also 
of several fertilti distfifts along the south shore of the lake. The 
southern* sanjak is entirely mountainous, little developed and 
having, the- tribes only partly under government control. 'J'his 
comprise^' mofet of the upper basin of the Great Zab, with the 
country of W^orian Christians and many districts inhabited 
by Kurdish'Jtrifees, some of them large nomad tribes who descend 
for the wirtter to tlic plains of ti\e Tigris. 

Tlkc mineral wealth of the vilayet has never been fully explored, 
but is behevefi to be great. There are ])etroleum springs at Kordzot, 
deposits of lignite at Sivan and Nurdiiz, .several hot .springs at 
Zilan Derosi and fulamerk. Excellent tobacco is grown in Shems- 
dinan for export to Persia. 

‘ (3) Lake Van, calletd Arsissa Palus and also Thospitis from its 
Armenian names, is roughly rectangular 55 m. long and 40 broad, 
with a 4 ong north-eastern arm which increases the greatest 
length to 80 m. It stands about 5260 ft. above sea-levei. It is 
without an outlet, and its greatest depth is along the southern 
shore. It has, constant steady fluctuations, rising and falling 
some 8 ft. in a periodic movement of five years. In the middle 
of the 19th century a sudden rise submerged several places on 


the banks, including Arjish .Kale, and the waters did not again 
subside. The north-eastern arm is much shallower than the 
rest. The water is bitter and undrinkable, being largely im- 
pregnated with carbonate and sulphate of soda with some borax. 
The salts are evaporated in pans, and called perek, being .sold 
for v/ashing purposes. There is, however, good water along the 
coast from springs and streams. 

The lake has been navigated from the earliest times, and about 
80 sailing boats, carrying about 20 tons burden, now ply on it, 
chiefly with wheat and firewood. Severe storms make navigation 
dangerous in winter. The southern shore is fringed by a steep 
range of mountains, with several thriving villages along the coast. 
The hills have nov/ been almost denuded of trees. At the south- 
eastern corner is the island of Akhtamar with its ancient church, 
erected (c. 928) by Gagig, first king of the Ardzrunian dynasty. 
The CathoUcos of Akhtamar is one* of the highest offices in the 
Armenian Church, and dates from 1113. The small islands of 
Lim and Gdutz have also monasteries and churches. Large numbers 
of darekh, a kind of herring, exist in the lake, and are caught ix 
nets from boats or when they enter the shallow lagoons in the 
spring and summer. Either fresh or salted they form an important 
article of diet of the poorer people. 

See Sayce, " Cuneiform Inscriptions of Lake Van," in Journal 
of Royal Asiatic Society, vols. xiv., xx. and xxvi. ; Lynch, Armenia, 
vol. ii. (i9<^i) ; Belck and Lehmann, papers in Verhand. d. Berliner 
Ges, fur Anthropologic (i892-()()) ; Zeit. fur Ethnologic (1892, 1899) ; 
Miit. d. Grog. Ges. (Hamburg, 1898, i8qq). (C. W. W. ; F. R. M.) 

VAN, an homonymous word, whose different meaning.^ have 
no etymological connexion. In the most eonimon sense “ van 
is merely an abbreviation of the Oriental word “caravan^’ 
and is applied to any large covered cart or vehicle used for the 
conveyance of good.s, especially furniture, or, on railways, to a 
closed carriage for passengers’ luggage, or for the accommodation 
of the guard. In the sense of the front portion of an army 
or fleet, or the advanced portion of any body, actually or meta- 
phorically. “ van ” represents the French avani (Lat. ah ante), in 
front, ns in avant-garde, van-guard, the earliest form in which the 
word came into English. Lastly, the word is used as a variant of 
“ fan ” (Lat. vannas), for a contrivance for winnowing grain, for 
a bird’s wing, and in mining to an appliance for separating ore 
by washing. 

VANADINITE, a mineral consisting of lead rhloro-vanadatc, 
(Pbri)Ph/VO^).<, crsstallizing in the hexagonal system and 
isoniorphous witii pyromorphite and mimetitc (q^v.). The 
cry.stals are usually six-sided prisms terminated by the basal 
planes, but are .sometimes modified by numerous pyramidal 
planes wKich exhibit parallel hemihedrism. Rounded crystals 
and groups also occur. The colour is usually light brown or 
yellows but crystals from Arizona arc bright red. Owing to 
isomorphous replacement of the vanadium by phosphorus 
and arsenic, the specific gravity varies from 6*6 to 7-2 ; a 
variety containing much arsenic is called endlichite. 'The 
hardne.ss is 3. The mineral is one of secondary formation in 
veins of lead ore. It was first found in Mexico, and in 1801 
was asserted to contain a new element, which wa.s called 
“ erythronium ” ; this w^as later proved to be identical with 
the .subsequently discovered element vanadium. Other well- 
known localities are Wanlockhead in Dumfriesshire, Kappel 
(Eisen-Kappel), near Klagenfurt in Carinthia, Arizona and 
New Mexico. (L. J. S.) 

VANADIUM [symbol, V; atomic weight, 51-2 ( 0 »i 6 )], a 
metallic chemical element. It was first mentioned in t8oi by 
M. del Rio {Gilh. Ann,, 1801, 71, p. 7), but subsequently thought 
by him to be an impure chromium. Later, it was examined 
by N. G. Sefstrom, who found it in the slags of tlie Taberg iron 
ores {Pogg, Ann., 1830, 21, p. 48), by J. J . Berzelius (ibid., 1831, 
22, p. i), and finally by Sir H. Roscoe {Trans. Roy. Soc., 1868- 
1870), who showed that the supposed vanadium obtained by 
previous investigators was chiefly the nitride or an oxide of 
the element. In his researches, Roscoe showed that the atomic 
weight of the metal as determined by Berzelius and the formulae 
given to the oxides were incorrect, and pointed out that the 
element falls into its natural place in group V of the periodic 
classification along with phosphorus and arsenic, and not in 
the chromium group where it had originally been placed. 

In small quantities, vanadium is found widely distributed, 
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the chief sources being vanadite, mottramite, descloizitc, 
roscoelite, dechenite and pucherite,* whilst it is also found as 
a constituent of various clays, irofP-ores and pitchblendes. 
Vanadium salts may be obtained from mottramite by digesting 
the mineral with concentrated hydrochloric acid, the liquid 
being run off and the residue well washed ; the acid liquid 
and the washings are then evaporated with ammonium chloride, 
when ammonium metavanadate separates. This is recrystal- 
lized and roasted to vanadium pentoxide, which is then sus- 
pended in water into which ammonia is passed, when ammonium 
metavanadate is again formed and may be purified by re- 
crystallization. The pure metal may be obtained by reducing 
vanadium dichloride in hydrogen, the operation being exceed- 
ingly difficult (for details, see Roscoe’s original papers). In a 
somewhat impure condition it may be obtained by the reduction 
of vanadium pentoxide with a mixture of the rare earth metals 
which arc obtained by reduction of the waste oxides formed 
in the manufacture of thoria (Weiss and Aichel, Ann.y 1904, 
337 j P- 3 fio)j* from the oxide by Goldschmidt’s thermite 
method (Koppel and Kaufmann, Zeit. anorg, Chein.y 1905, 45, 
P* 352) ] by electrolysis in a bath of fused fluorspar containing 
a steel cathode and an anode composed of carbon and vanadium 
pentoxide (M. Gin, Vlilectricien, 1903, 25, p. 5); and by the 
electrolysis of vanadium trioxide when heated in an evacuated 
glass tube (W. v. Bolton, Zeii. f. Elektrochem., 1905, ii, p. 45). 
H. Moissan {Compies tendus, 1896, 122, p. 1297) obtained a 
vanadium containing from to to 16 % of carbon by fusing 
vanadic anhydride with carbon in the electric furnace. For 
other methods of obtaining vanadium and its compounds, see 
Cowper Cowles, Engin. and Mining fourn. 67, p. 744 ; Her- 
renschmidt, Compies rendus, 1904, 139, p. 635 ; M. Gin, 
Elektfochem, Zeit.y 1906, 13, p. 119 ; W, Prandtl and B. Bleyer, 
Zeit. anorg, Cliem., 1909, 64, p. 217. 

Vanadium is a light-coloured metal of specific gravity 5*5. 
It is not volatilized even when heated to redness in a current 
of hydrogen, and it burns readily to the pentoxide when heated 
in oxygen. It dissolves slowly in hydrofluoric acid and in 
nitric acid, the solution turning blue ; it is insoluble in hydro- 
chloric acid. When fused with caustic soda, hydrogen is 
liberated and a vanadate is formed. It precipitates platinum, 
gold and silver from solutions of their salts, and also reduces 
mercuric, cupric and ferric salts. It absorbs nitrogen when 
heated in a current of that gas, forming a nitride. Vanadium 
may be detected by converting it into the pentoxide, which 
on passing sulphuretted hydrogen through its acid solution 
becomes reduced to the dioxide, the solution at the same time 
becoming lavender blue in colour ; or if zinc be used as a 
reducing agent, the solution becomes at first green and ulti- 
mately blue. 

Five oxkk's of vanadium arc known (cf. Nitrogen), the mono-, 
di- and trioxides being basic m Lliaraclcr, the letra- and pentoxidcs 
being acidic and also feebly basic. The monoxide, VjjO, is formed 
when the metal is oxidized slowly in air. In a hydrated form 
it is obtained by the reduction of vanadyl monochlondc, VOCl, 
with sodium amalgam, being precipitated from the liquid by the 
addition of ammonia (J.oeki* and Kdwards, Zeit. anorf* Chrm , 
1899, 19, p. 378]. The dioxide, VjOg, i.i formed in the reduction 
of vanadyl trichloride by hydrogen (Koscoe). It i.s a grey powder 
which is in-solublc in water, but dissolves in acids to give a lavender- 
blue solution which possesses strong reducing properties. The 
addition of ammonia to this solution precipitates a brown hydrated 
oxide. The dioxide when ht'ated in oxygen burns, forming the 
pentoxide. The trioxide, Vpg, is formed when the pentoxide is 
reduced at a red heat in a current of hydrogen, or by the action of 
oxalic acid on ammonium raetavanadak'. It krms a black amor- 
phous powder or a dark green crystalline mass, and is insoluble 
in water and in most acids. The tetroxide, VjO^, results when the 
pentoxide is heated with dry oxalic acid and the re-suiting mixture 
of the tri- and pentoxide is warmed in the aUsence of air, or when 
the pentoxide is reduced by sulphur dioxide. 11 is an amorjihous 
or crystalline mass of indigo-blue or stccl-grcy colour, which is 
insoluble in water and is also infusible. It oxidizes slowly in 
moist air, and dissolves easily in acids with the formation of blue 
solutions. The pentoxide, V.p., is obtained when ammonium 
metavanadate is strongly heated, on calcining the sulpliide, or by 
the decomposition of vanadyl trichloride with water. According 
to Ditte [Compies tendus, loi, p. 698) it exists in three forms: 


a red amorphous soluble form which results when ammoniuA 
metavanadate is heated in a closed vessel and the residue oxidized 
with nitric acid and again heated ; a yellow amorphous insoluble 
form which is obtained when the vanadate is heated in a current 
of air at 440° C. ; and a red crystalline form \Vhich is almost in- 
soluble in water. It is soluble in hot concentrated sulphuric acid 
and in concentrated hydrochloric acid. It is an energetic oxidizing 
agent and is consequently readily reduced when heated with various 
metals (zinc, magnesium, &c.), with carbon and with oxalic acid. 
On fusion with the caustic alkalis and alkaline carbonates it yields 
vanadates. It forms numerous compounds with potassium fluoride. 
Many complex derivatives are known, such, for example, as phos- 
phor-vanadates, arsenio-vanadates, tungsto-vanadates, molybdo- 
vanadates, &c. For the use of this oxide in the electrolytic oxida- 
tion and reduction of organic compounds, see German Patents 
172654 (1903) and T83022 (1905). 

Many salts of oxy-acids of vanadium are known, but of the more 
common oxy-adds, meta vanadic acid, HVOo, and pyrovanadic 
acid, alone appear to have been isolated. Metavanadic 

acid is obtained in the form of yellow scales by boiling copper 
vanadate with an aqueous solution of sulphur dioxide. It is only 
very slightly soluble in water. Pyrovanadic acid is deposited as 
a dark brown unstable powder when an acid vanadate is decom- 
posed by nitric acid. Of the salts of these acids, those of the 
ortho- and pyro-acids are the least stable, the orthovanadates 
being obtained on fusion of vanadium pentoxide with an alkaline 
carbonate. The melavanadates are usually yellowish or colour- 
Uss solids. Ammonium mciavanadate is obtained when the 
hydrated vanadium pentoxide is dissolved in excess of ammonia 
and the solution concentrated. It has been used in dyeing with 
aniline black, Tetra- and hexavanadates have also been de- 
scribed (sec Ditte, Compies rendus, 104, pp. 902, 1061 ; 102, p. 918; 
Manasse, Ann. 240, p. 23). The hypovanadates arc insoluble in 
water, except those of the alkali metals, which are obtained by 
the addition of caustic alkalis to concentrated solutions of the 
chloride or sulphate of the tetroxide. They arc brown in colour 
and easily oxidize. Pure hypovanadic acid has been obtained 
by G. Gain [Comptes rendus, 1906, 143, p. 823) by calcining 
ammonium metavanadate and saturating a solution of the resulting 
oxides with .sulphur dioxide ; the resulting blue solution (from 
which a sulphate of composition *2V2O4-3SO2'10H2O can be isolated) 
is then boiled with water, when sulphur dioxide is liberated and 
a pale red crystalline powder of hypovanadic acid, H4V3OB, is 
precipitated. 

Vanadium dichlonde, VCI2, is a green crystalline solid obtained 
when the tetrachloride is reduced with hydrogen at a dull red 
heat. It is very deliquescent and readily soluble in water. The 
trichloride, VCI3, is a delique.scent solid formed when the tetra- 
chloride is heated in a retort as long as chlorine is given oil (Roscoc), 
or by heating vanadium trisulphidc in a current of chlorine and 
fractionally distilling the resulting product at 150° C. in a current 
of carbon dioxide (Halberstadt, Bcr., 18S2, 15, p. 161 q). 1'he 
tetrachloride, VCL. is formed by the direct union of vanadium 
and chlorine or by the action of sulphur chloride on vanadium 
pentoxide (Matigiion, Comptes rendus, 1904, 138, p. 631). It is 
a fuming liquid, which is soluble in benzene and in acetic acid ; 
it dissolves m water to form a deep blue .solution. Several oxy- 
chloride.s have also been described. Vanadium carbide, VC, was 
prepared by 11. Moissan [Comptes rendus, 1896, 122, p. 1297) by 
heating vanadium pentoxide and carbon ior a few minutes in the 
electric furnace. It is a volatile compound which bums when 
lusted in oxygen and which is unacted upon by sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids. 

For vanadium steels, see Iron and Steed Manufacture. 

VAN BEERS, JAN (1821-1888), Belgian poet, usually called 
“ the elder ” to distinguish him from his son, Jan van Beers, 
the well-known painter, was horn at Antwerp on the 22nd of 
February 1821. He was essentially a Netherlander, though 
politically a Belgian, expressing his thoughts in the same 
language as any North Netherland writer. In fact, the poems 
of Jan van Beers arc perhaps more popular in Holland than 
in Belgium, and of many of them there exist more editions 
printed in Holland than in his political fatherland. Van Beers 
started life as a teacher of Dutch language and literature, first 
at Malincs, then at Lierrc, and in i860 was appointed a professor 
of both at the Athenaeum (high school) in Antwerp, where 
he had also been a sub-librarian in the communal library. 
Van Beers as a teacher was early in the field, with Hendrik 
Conscience, Willems and others, when the Flemish movement 
began. He composed a Dutch grammar (1852), which, in 
enlarged editions, still holds the field, and a volume of selections 
from Dutch authors, both books being so much appreciated 
that the Belgian government made them text-books in the 
public schools. Van Beers’s historical poems, the principal 
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^ which is^ perhaps, Jakob Van Maerlant (Amsterdam, i860), 
helped the Flemish revival in Belgium as powerfully as his 
school-Books. lie is best known, however, as the writer of 
ballads and songs. J ongelinpdroomen (“ A Young Man’s 
Dreams ”) first appeared at Antwerp and Amsterdam in 1853. 
'Ihese poems were followed by Levensbeelden (“ Life Figures 
or Pictures,” Amsterdam, 1858) and by Gei'od en Leven 
(“ Feding— 'Living,” Amsterdam, 1861). His Rijzende Bladen 
(“ Rising Leaves ”) first made its appearance at Ghent and 
Rotterdam in 1883. In the following year an Edition de luxe 
of his poetry was published, adorned with pen-an'd-ink sketches 
by Jan van Beers the younger, and a popular edition of his 
collected poems was published at Ghent and Rotterdam in 
1873 and 1884. Among the best known are De Blinde 
(“ Blind ”), De Ziche Jon^elmg (” Young and Doomed ”), 
Bij ’/ Kerhporiaal (“ At the Church Porch ”). Van Beers’s 
poetry, full of glow and pathos, simple yet forcible, is somewhat 
akin to that of Longfellow. Van Beers died at Antwerp on 
the 14th of November 1888. 

VANBRUGH, SIR JOHN (1664-1726), British dramatist and 
architect, was born in the parish of St Nicolas Aeons in the City 
of London, and christened on the 24th of January 1664. His 
grandfather, Gillis van Brugg, of Ghent, migrated to England in 
the reign of James L, was naturalized, resided as a merchant 
and was buried in the parish of St Stephen’s, Walbrook. The 
dramatist’s lather, Giles (i()3i-i68g), a wealthy sugar baker, 
who married into the Carleton family, was driven from London 
by the plague and settled at Chester. The mother (Elizabeth 
Carleton, of the Dorchester family) survived to .see her .son 
famous ; she died at (daygate, near Esher, in 1711. and was 
buried at Thames Ditton. After a few years at the King’s 
vSehool, Chester, Jolm at nineteen was sent to France to study 
the arts ; after two years’ absence he returned to take up a com- 
mLs&ion in the regiment soon to be known as the 13th Foot. In 
the early autumn of i6yo Vanbrugh was arrested at Calais on 
a charge of espionage. The informant against him was a lady. 
He was imprisoned at Vincennes, but on the ist of Feb. 1692, 
by a lettre de cachet, he was removed to tlie Bastille. On 
the 1 2th of November he found surety to the extent of one 
thousand pistoles, but was confined to the fortifications of Paris 
until his exchange was effected on the cartel. His enforced 
leisure was responsible for the first draft of the Provok'd Wife. 
Voltaire said in his Lettres sur les Anglais that he could not 
imagine what had gained such a comic writer the distinction 
of detention in such a grim fortress. As a matter of fact, a 
considerable number of English officers were arrested about 
this time on a similar charge, as may be seen from the Bastille 
archives.^ For a time after his return he resumed his commis- 
sion and was known as Captain Vanbrugh. 

'Phe production of Cibber’s Love's Last Shift at the Theatre 
Royal in January 1696 kindled afresii his attachment to the 
comic muse. ' He thought it would be interesting to develop 
the situation \|ppn which Cibber had rung down the curtain, 
and the result Vas Ti^ Relapse, ” got, conceived and^born in six 
weeks’ ic’pace.” It wa^ given on Boxing Day 1696, with Cibber 
as Foppingto»,<one of the three parts borrowed from the preced- 
ing comfdyi The Sir Novelty Fashion of Cibber was developed 
in this play iptot ‘Lord Foppington, who has been pronounced 
” the best.^.iver brought upon the stage.” The play has been 
revived 'in various forms: Sheridan adapted it in A Trip to 
Scarborough, and it inspired two modern versions in 1870 and 
1890, The Man of Qualify and Miss Tomboy, Aesop — produced 
at Drury J.ane immediately after The Relapse— an adapta- 
tion of BoutsauJf s dramatic sermon on the same subject. It 
(ran for a week only, hut the success of The Relapse was so 
triumphant that Montague, afterwards Lord Halifax, asked at 
once for Provok'd Wife for the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and it was produced at tliat theatre in May 1697. All that could 
be said in answer to those who condemned it on account of its 
unblushing libertinism was that Sir John Brute is sufficiently 

* Ravaisson ; •'and Funck-Brentano, Liste des prisonniers de la 
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brutal to drive any woman into rebellion, and that since the 
glorious days of the Restofation a wife’s rebellion and a wife’s 
adultery were synonymous terms. The play was a complete 
triumph, and Brute was one of Garrick’s great parts. Vanbrugh 
was fiercely attacked by Jeremy Collier for immorality in 1698, 
and wrote nothing more for the stage until 1700, when an 
adaptation of the Pilgrim of Beaumont and Fletcher was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane. In this play, in the pari of Alinda, Anne 
Oldfield scored her first success. Two years later appeared The 
False Friend, a version of Le Sage’s Traitre ptmi. Other 
adaptations from the French were A Country House, from 
Dancourt’s Maison de campagne ; Confederacy (1705), from the 
same author’s Bourgeoises d la mode ; Squire Trelooby (1704), a 
version of Moli^re’s Monsieur de Pourceaugnac ; and The Mis- 
take from Moli^rc’s Depit amoureux. 

Collier’s attack and the resulting movement must have been 
responsible in part for ‘^Van” turning his attention to 
architecture. The demand for splendid country seats in the 
new Palladian style was steadily increasing, and his reputation 
as a modern wit was an introduction in itself. In 1702 he was 
entered as comptroller of the Royal Works (now the Board of 
Works, where several of his designs may still be seen). In 
1703 he wrote to ask his friend Jacob Tonson to procure him a 
” Palladio,” and in the same year he was a commissioner at 
Greenwich, where the .secretary William Vanbrugh was a kins- 
man of his own, whom Evelyn had appointed at his request. In 
the meantime, Vanbrugh had been appointed architect to the 
earl of Carlisle, and the result, completed in 1714, was the 
( orinthian mansion of Castle Howard. The work is an exten- 
sion of the Palladian plan introduced by Inigo Jones, with the 
addition of immense corridors in segmental colonnades leading 
from the main entrance to the wing blocks. From a scenic artist’s 
point of view, it is a magnificent (and certainly his best) piece of 
work. The earl, then deputy earl-marshal, testified his .satis- 
faction by procuring for Vanbrugh a high place in the College of 
Arms. In March 1704 he was actually promoted Clarcnccux, 
though he not only knew nothing of heraldry but had openly 
ridiculed that graw science in Aesop. The indignant college 
protested in vain, and the architect stuck to his plac('. His next 
work wiis to prepare designs for Kneller Hall near Hounslow. 
But the .success of Castle Howard now cau.sed him to entertain 
the rash project of building a theatre in the Hay market, from 
his own design, for the acting of his own plays. The joyous 
courage with which, having persuaded thirty people in the 
fashionable world to aid him in finding the money, and Congreve 
to aid him in finding the plays, he began to build in perfect un- 
consciousness of the danger before him, is the only passage in his 
life which may be called pathetic, save of cour.se his struggle 
with the ‘‘ wicked woman of Marlborough.” 'J’hc magnitude of 
Vanbrugh’s architectural ideas grew as the work went on, and 
with the ideas the structure grew till a theatre meant for the 
delicate bijouterie work of polite comedy seemed growing to th(^ 
proportions of the Roman Colosseum. Whether Congreve en- 
deavoured to put a check upon his friend’s architectural and 
authorial fervour does not appear. But it mu.st be remembered 
that not only Vanbrugh’s plays but his own were to be acted 
there, and that, although Congreve was a man of great sagacity, 
no man, not even he who pretended to set his gentility above his 
genius, is sagacious when confronted by the surpassing excellence 
of his own poems and plays. When at length the time came to 
test the acoustics of the pile, it was found to be sadly defective. 
What changes were made to rectify the errors of structure does 
not appear. The theatre was. opened to the public with an 
Italian opera, which was followed by three of Moli^rc’s comedies, 
and these by the Confederacy, Vanbrugh’s masterpiece on the 
whole, though perhaps its finest scenes are not equal to the finest 
scenes in The Relapse. 

Vanbrugh at last withdrew from the disastrous speculation ; 
Congreve had already withdrawn. But a man to whom fortune 
had been so kind as she had been to Vanbrugh could hardly be 
depressed by any of her passing frowns. Queen Anne at once 
sent him abroad on an important state errand, and afterwards 
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he was commissioned to build Blenheim. Upon the merits 
and demerits of this famous “ hollowed quarry ” there has been 
much conflict of opinion. As to the sarcasms by Swift, Walpole, 
Evans, and the rest, they are as nothing when set against Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s defence of Vanbrugh and his style. Blenheim 
Palace is probably the largest domestic building in England, 
and consists of three blocks, the centre containing the private 
living rooms, one wing the stables, and the other the kitchens 
and storehouses. It is planned on a colossal scale. Vanbrugh 
considered a building and the parts of a building as simply so 
much material for effect, without regard to their reasonable use 
and the necessary limitations of design. Thus he would support 
his main block by subordinate groups without considering for a 
moment the inconvenience that might be caused by the kitchen 
being removed by four hundred yards from the dining-room. 
Personal comfort was sacrificed to perspective. Windows were 
to adorn the elevation, not to light the interior ; and, as Vol- 
taire said, if the rooms had only been as wide as the walls were 
thick, the chateau would have been convenient enough. After 
Blenheim and Castle Howard, his next largest palace was prob- 
ably Fleurs, near Kelso. His plans were only suitable to the 
largest kind of palace. Blenheim, however, was a .source of 
great sorrow to the kindly dramatist. Though parliament had 
voted for the building of it, no provision had been made for the 
supplies. The queen while she lived paid them, and then Van- 
brugh was left to the meanness of the duke of Marlborough, and 
afterwards to the insolence of the “ wicked woman,” who did 
her best to embitter his life. Besides Ca.stle Howard and 
Blenheim, he built many other country mansions, such as 
Grimsthorpe and Buncombe Hall in Yorkshire, Fastbury in 
Dorsetshire, Seaton-Dclaval in Northumberland, King’s Weston 
near Bristol, Oulton Hall in Cheshire, old Claremont House at 
Esher, old Eaton Hall, Tver Grove, Bucks. He also restored 
Kimbolton Castle for the earl of Manche.ster. In 1716 he became 
architect to Greenwich Hospital. 

In January 1719 Vanbrugh married Henrietta Maria, daughter 
of Colonel Yarborough of Heslington, and four years after- 
wards, at the accession of George L, he was knighted. He 
afterwards wrote again for the stage, and the unfinished frag- 
ment of the Journey to London (completed by Cibber as The 
Provoked Husband in 1728) shows that his powers remained to 
the last as fine as ever. II is married life was mostly .spent at 
Blackheath, very probably in ‘‘Bastile House” on Maze Hill, 
repaired in 1904 and now known as Vanbrugh Castle. His wife 
died there at a great age in 1776, but ” Van ” himself died on 
the 26th of March 1726 in his modest town house, built in 1703 
out of the ruins of Whitehall and .satirized by Swift as the 
“goose pie.” The site is occupied to-day by the War Office. 
The famous epitaph, “ Lie heavy on him, earth,” is attributed 
to Abel Evans. The best portrait of the dramatist is the kit- 
cat by Kneller. 

Vanbrugh’s works were edited in 2 vols., 1S93, by W. C. Ward 
(portraits). Select Plays were issued in the Mermaid Scries (cd. 
A. E. H. Swaon) in 1896. See G. H. Lovegrove's Life, Works and 
Influence oj Sir John Vanbrugh (1902), Max anhru^hs Lehen 

unci Werlte (1898), and Swift’s Works (Bohn), xii. 80 sq. (T. Se.) 

VAN BUREN, MARTIN (1782-1862), tenth president of the 
United States, was born at Kinderhook, New York, on the 5th 
of December 1782, of Dutch descent. His father was a farmer 
and tavern-keeper. His education was limited to that which 
could be obtained in the common schools and at Kinderhook 
Academy, and there is testimony to the effect that as late as 
1829, when he became secretary of state, he wrote crudely 
and incorrectly. In 1796 he began the study of law, completing 
his preparation in 1802 at New York, where he studied under 
William Peter Van Ness (1778-1826), an eminent lawyer and 
later Aaron Burr’s second in the duel with Alexander Hamilton. 
Van Buren made the acquaintance of Burr, but did not fall 
under his influence. In 1803 he was admitted to the bar and 
continued in active and successful practice for twenty-five 
years. His practice made him financially independent, and 
paved the way for his entrance into politics. New York politics 
after 1800, the year of the election of Jefferson and the down- 


fall of the Federalists, were peculiarly bitter and personal. Tke 
Republicans were divided into three factions, followers re- 
spectively of George Clinton (and later of his nephew, De Witt 
Clinton), Robert R. Livingston and Aaron Burr ; and such 
Federalist control as there was from time to time after 1799 
depended upon coalition with one or other of these groups. 
Van Buren, who early allied himself with the Clintonians, was 
surrogate of Columbia county from 1808 until 1813, when he 
was removed. In 1812 he entered the state Senate, and 
also became a member of the court for the correction of errors, 
the highest court in New York until 1847. 

His career in the Senate covered two terms (1812-1820). In 
1815 he became attorney-general, an office which he held, still 
as a member of the Senate, until 1819, when he was displaced to 
make room for a Federalist. He had already, in 1808, removed 
from Kinderhook to Hudson, and in 1816 he took up his residence 
in Albany, where he continued to reside until he entered Jackson’s 
cabinet in 1829. As a member of the state Senate he supported 
the War of 1812 and drew up a classification act for the enrol- 
ment of volunteers. He was chosen to draft the resolution of 
thanks voted by the legislature to General Andrew Jackson 
after the battle of New Orleans. He broke with De Witt 
Clinton in 1813, but neverthele.ss favoured, in 1817, Clinton’s 
plan for the Erie Canal. His attitude towards slavery at the 
moment was shown by his vote, in January 1820, for a resolu- 
tion opposing the admission of Missouri as a slave state. In 
the same year he was chosen a presidential elector. It is at 
this point that Van Buren’s connexion began with so-called 
“ machine politics,” a connexion which has made his name 
odious to some historians of the period. He was a leading 
member of the “ Albany regency,” a group of politicians who 
for more than a generation controlled the politics of New York 
and powerfully influenced those of the nation, and which did 
more than any other agency to make the “ spoils system ” a 
recognized procedure in national, state and local affairs. Van 
Buren did not originate the system, for it was already well 
developed when he entered public life; but the nickname of 
“ Little Magician ” which presently attached to him testifies 
to the skill with which he exploited it, and to the popular im- 
pression which his political methods produced. 

In February 1821 he was elected to the United States Senate. 
Before taking his seat he served also as a member of the state 
constitutional convention, where he opposed the grant of 
universal suffrage. His course in the Senate was not altogether 
consistent, though in this respect he is not to be judged more 
harshly than some of his associates. He at first favoured 
internal improvements, and in 1824 proposed a constitutional 
amendment to authorize .such undertakings, but the next year 
took ground against them. He voted for the tariff of 1824, 
then gradually abandemed the protectionist position. In the 
presidential election of 1824 he appeared as a strong sup- 
porter of William H. Crawford, and received the electoral vote 
of Georgia for vice-president ; but he shrewdly kept out of the 
acrimonious controversy which followed the choice of John 
Quincy Adams. He early recognized the availability of 
Andrew Jackson, however, as a presidential candidate, and 
after the election sought to bring the Crawford and Jackson 
followers together, at the same time strengthening his control 
as a party leader in the Senate. Always notably courteous 
in his treatment of opponents, he showed no bitterness either 
towards J. Q. Adams or Henry Clay, and voted for Clay’s con- 
firmation as secretary of state notwithstanding the “ corrupt 
bargain ” charge ; at the same time he opposed internal im- 
provements and declined to support the proposal for a Panama 
Congress. As chairman of the judiciary committee, he brought 
forward a number of measures for the improvement of judicial 
procedure, and in May 1826 joined with Benton in pre.senting 
a report on executive patronage. In the debate on the “ tariff 
of abominations ” in 1828 he took no part, but voted for the 
measure in obedience to instructions from the New York legis- 
lature — an action which was cited against him as late as the 
presidential campaign of 1844. Van Buren was not an orator, 
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b'fit his more important speeches show careful preparation 
and his. opinions carried weight ; and the oft-rcpcated charge 
that he refrained from declaring himself on crucial questions 
is hardly borne out by an examination of his senatorial 
career. In February 1827 lie was re-elected to the Senate 
by a large majority. He was now one of the recognized 
managers of the Jackson campaign, and a tour of Virginia, the 
Carol mas and Georgia in the spring of 1827 won support for 
Jackson from Crawford. 

In 1828 Van Buren was elected governor of New York for the 
term beginning on the ist of January 1829, and resigned his 
seat in the Senate. But on the 5th of March he was appointed 
by President Jackson secretary of state, an office which prob- 
ably had been assured to him before the election, and he 
resigned the governorship. As secretary of state he took care 
to keep on good terms with the kitchen cabinet/’ the group 
of politicians who acted as Jackson’s advisers, and won the 
lasting regard of Jackson by his courtesies to Mrs John H. Eaton, 
wife of the secretary of war, with whom the wives of the cabinet 
officers had refused to associate. He did not oppose Jackson 
in the matter of removals from office, but was not himself an 
active “ spoilsman,” and protested strongly against the appoint- 
ment of Samuel Swart wout (1783-1856), who was later a de- 
faulter to a large amount as collector of the port of New York. 
He skilfully avoided entanglement in the Jackson-Calhoun 
imbroglio. No diplomatic questions of the first magnitude 
arose during his service as secretary of s<ate, but the settlement 
of long-standing claims against France was prepared for, and 
trade with the British West India colonies was opened. In 
the controversy with the Bank of the United States ho sided 
with Jackson. After the breach betw'cen Jackson and Calhoun, 
Van Buren was clearly the most prominent candidate for the 
vicc-presidcncy. Jackson in December 1829 had already made 
known his own wish that Van Buren slioukl receive the nomina- 
tion. In April 1831 Van Buren resigned, though he did not 
leave office until Juru’, In August he was appointed minister 
to England, and arrived in London in September. He wais 
cordially received, but in February learned that his nomination 
had been rcjecti'd by the Senate on the 25th of jamiary. 'I'he 
rejection, ostensibly attributed in large part to Van Buren’s 
instructions to Louis McLanc, the American minister to England, 
regarding the opening of the West India trade, in which refer- 
ence had been made to the results of the election of 1828, was in 
fact the w'ork of ('alhoiin, the vice-president ; and when the 
vote was taken enough of the majority retrained from voting 
to produce a lie and give Calhoun his longt-d-for vengcanec.” 
No greater impetus than this could have been given to Van 
Buren’s candidacy for the vice-prcsidcncy. Alter a brief tour 
on the Continent he reached New York on the 5th of July. In 
May the Democratic convention, the first held by that party, 
had nominjfted hin\ for vice-president on the Jackson ticket, 
notwithstanding the strong opposition to him which existed 
in many states^ N«.^latfurm was adopted, the widespread 
popularity, of Jackson being relied upon to win success at the 
polls* flis . declarations during the campaign wore vague 
regardih^ .the Cariff^^and unfavourable to the United States 
Bank and to /luUification , but he had already somewhat placated 
thCt South^by. ^n^ing the right of Congress to abolish slavery 
in the District of 'Columbia without the consent of the slave 
states. In the election ho received 189 electoral votes, while 
Jackson received 219 for President. Jackson now determined 
to makfC Van Buren president in 1836, and bent all his energies 
to that end. Itf ‘May 1835 Van Buren was unanimously 
nominated By the Dcnaocratic convention at Baltimore. He 
expressed himself plainly during the canvass on the questions 
oF slavery and the bank, at the same time voting, perhaps with 
a touch of bravado, for a bill offered in 1836 to subject abolition 
literature in the mails to the laws of the several states. Calhoun, 
bitterly hostile to the last, objected to the usual vote of thanks 
to the retiring vice-president, but withdrew his objection. In 
the election Van Buren received 170 electoral votes against 
73 for William Henry Harrison, his principal opponent ; but 


the popular vote showed a plurality of less than 35,000 in a 
total vote of about i ,500,000. The election was in fact a victory 
for Jackson rather than for Van Buren. 

The details of Van Buren’s administration belong to the history 
of the United States (see United States). He announced his 
intention to follow in the footsteps of his illustrious pre- 
decessor,” took over all but one of Jackson’s cabinet, and met 
with statesmanlike firmness the commercial crisis of 1837, already 
prepared for before he took office. No exhibition of ability or 
courage, however, nor yet the most skilful manipulation of the 
political machinery of the party, could prevent continued hostility 
to him and to the methods for which he was widely believed to 
stand. The state elections of 1837 and 1838 were disastrous for 
the Democrats, and the partial recovery in 1839 was offset by a 
second commercial crisis in that year. Nevertheless, Van Buren 
was unanimously renominated by the Democrats in 1840. 
Charged with being ” a Northern man with Southern principles,” 
he was frequently interrogated during the campaign, and his 
nomination obviously failed to arouse enthusiasm or even inspire 
confidence. The revolt against Democratic rule w'as undoubtedly 
serious, but a study of the popular vote shows that the election 
ol Harrison, the Whig candidate, was loss of a revolution than 
many affected to think. On the expiration of his term Van 
Buren retired to his estate at Kinderhook, but he did not with- 
draw from politics or cease to be a figure of national importance. 
It was even proposed to make him a member of the Federal 
Supreme Court in order to get him out of political life. He con- 
fidently expected to be nominated for president in 1844, and 
his famous letter of the 27th of April, in which he frankly opposed 
the immediate annexation of Texas, though doubtless contribut- 
ing greatly to his defeat, was not made public until he felt practi- 
cally sure of the nomination. In the Democratic convention, 
though he had a majority of the votes, ho did not have the two- 
thirds which the ruJe of the convention required, and after eight 
ballots his name was withdrawn. In 1848 he was again nomi- 
nated, first by the ” Barnburner ” faction of the Democrats, 
then by the Free Soilers, with whom the ” Barnburners ” 
coalesced, but no electoral vote was won by the party. In the 
election of 1860 he voted for the fusion ticket in Nev/ York which 
was opposed to Abraham Lincoln, but he could not approve 
of President Ihirhanan’s course in dealing with secession, and 
later supported Lincoln. He died in Kinderhook on the 24th of 
July 1802. His memoirs, to 1834, remain unpublished, but an 
Inquiry into the Origin and Course of Political Parties in the 
United States was compiled from it by his sons and published 
in 1867. Van Buren married in 1807 Hannah Hoes (1782-1819), 
by whom he had four sons. 

Van Buren’s son Abraham (1807-1873) graduated at West 
Point in 1827, served under General Winfield SJeott against the 
Seminole Indians in 1836, and was made captain of the First 
Dragoons. In 1837 he resigned from the army to become his 
father’s private secretary, but in 1846, at the outbreak of the 
war with Mexico, he was reappointed with the rank of major 
and payma.ster. In August 1847 he was breveted lieutenant- 
colonel for gallant and meritorious conduct at Contreras and 
Churubusco. In 1854 he retired to private life. Another son, 
John (1810-1866), graduated at Yale in 1828, was admitted 
to the bar at Albany in 1830 and was attorney-general of New 
York in 1845-1846. He was popularly known as “ Prince 
John ” because of his manners and appearance. 

I'he best biogryjhy of Van Buren is by Edward M. Shepard, in 
the "American Statesmen Series" (revised cd,, Boston, 1899). 
The Life by George Bancroft (New York, 1889) is highly eulogistic. 
Von Holst’s United States, MacDonald’s Jacksonian Democracy, 
Garrison’s Westward Extension and T. C. Smith’s Parties and 
Slavery (the last three in the " American Nation Series ") give much 
attention to Van Buren'a public career. The Van Buren manu- 
scripts are in the Library of Congress. (W, MacD.*) 

VANCE, ZEBULON BAIRD (1830-1894), American political 
leader, was bom in Buncombe County, North Carolina, on the 
13th of May 1830. He was. educated at Washingtou College, 
at Salem, Tennessee, and the university of North Carolina 
(1851-52). Entering politics as a Whig, he was elected solicitor 
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of Buncombe County (1852) and a member of the state House of 
Commons (1854), and served in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives from December 1858 until the 3rd of March 1861. 
As captain of a company in the 14th and as colonel of the 26th 
North Carolina regiments, he took part in the Virginia campaigns 
of 1861-62. From 1862 until the close of the war he was governor 
of the state, and from the 20th of May to the 5th of July 1865, 
when he was released on parole, was held as a prisoner by the 
United States authorities in Washington. Having been elected 
to the United States Senate in 1870 and been refused admission 
because his disabilities— due to h^s participation in the war — 
had not been removed, he took the lead in the fight against 

carpet-bag misrule and was chosen governor in the political 
revolution of 1876, serving in 1877-70. He was again elected 
to the Senate in 1878 and was re-elected in 1884 and 1890, 
serving from March 1879 until his death. Senator Vance was 
a typical Southern Whig. He disliked slavery and he hated 
secession. In common with other Whigs, he was forced to 
remain in the Democratic party after the war by the fear of 
negro domination. He died at Asheville, North Carolina, on 
the 14th of April 1894. 

See the Life by Clement Dowd (Charlotte, N.C., 1897). 

VANCOUVER, GEORGE {c. 1758-1798), English navigator, 
was bom in 1758. He entered the navy at the age of thirteen, 
and accompanied James Cook in his second (1772-74) and 
third (1776-80) voyages of discovery. After serving for several 
years in the West Indies, both under Rodney (his commander in 
the action of the 12th of April 1782) and under Alan Gardner 
(1786-89), Vancouver, on Gardner’s recommendation, was 
appointed to command an expedition to the north-west coast 
of America, to take over from the Spaniards the territory 
they had seized (and subsequently relinquished) in that region, 
to explore the coast from 30” N. round to Cook’s River (or 
Inlet), to search for an eastward j)assagc to the great lakes, 
and to ascertain the true character of Juan de Fuca Strait. 
Vancouver, accompanied by Lieutenant Broughton, left Fal- 
mouth on the ist of April 1791 and proceeded by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope to Australia, where he carefully surveyed 
part of the south-west roast, especially King George’s Sound, 
whose value as a harbour he pointed out. He next made for 
Dusky Bay, New Zealand (which he was the first properly to 
explore), and thence sailing north-east, discovered Oparo Islet 
(27'’ 36' S. ; 144“ 12' W.), and on the 30th of December reached 
Tahiti, where he was again joined by Broughton, who mean- 
while had discovered Chatham Island. After staying about 
three weeks at Tahiti and several weeks at the Hawaiian Islands, 
Vancouver on the i8th of April 1792 sighted the west coast 
of North America (California, then known as New Albion) in 
39° 27' N. He examined the coast up to 52° 18' N. with minute 
care, surveying all inlets, discovering the Gulf of Georgia, and 
circumnavigating Vancouver Island (named after him). After 
another visit (February-March 1793) to the Hawaiian Islands, 
in whose races and affairs he took great interest, Vancouver 
resumed his exploration of the American coast in April, sur- 
veying north to 56° N., and south (past the Spanish Cali- 
fornian settlements) to 35° N. During a fresh stay at the 
Hawaiian Islands (January-March 1794) Vancouver accepted 
their submission to Great Britain, but this annexation seems 
never to have been officially ratified. Quitting the group again 
in March 1794, Vancouver sailed, by Chernigov Island and 
Kodiak Island, to Cook’s Inlet, which was now proved to be 
no river. After a fresh survey of much of the coast north of 
San Francisco, Vancouver set out homewards via Cape Horn 
and St Helena in October 1794. On the way he made a careful 
examination of Cape St Lucas, the southern point of Lower 
California, the Galapagos Islands and some other points. He 
reached the mouth of the Shannon on the 13th of September 
1795 (the Thames on the 20th of October), and immediately set 
about the preparation of his narrative ; but he died at Peters- 
ham in Surrey on the loth of May 1798, before he had com- 
pleted his task. His brother John, assisted by Captain Puget, 
published the complete record in 1798. 


See A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean and round 
the World . . . in . . . under Captain George Vancouver, 

3 vols. (1798), with an atlas of maps and plates. 

VANCOUVER, a city and the county-seat of Clarke county, 
Washington, U.S.A., on the Columbia river about loo m. from 
its mouth, about 5 m. E. of its confluence with the Willamette, 
and 8 m. N.of Portland, Oregon. Pop. (1890) 3545 1 (1900)3126, 
of whom 547 were foreign-born. It is served by the Northern 
Pacific, the Great Northern, the Oregon & Washington, and 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle railways, and by steamship 
lines, being accessible to sea-going vessels ; a ferry connects 
with the Portland Electric railway. The city is the seat of 
St James College (Roman Catholic ; 1856) and of the state 
school for defective youth (1886). Vancouver Barracks, east 
of the city, is an important U.S. military post (established in 
1849) and the headquarters of the Military Department of the 
Columbia (including Washington, Oregon, Idaho, except the 
part in Yellowstone Park, and Alaska) ; the military reservation 
includes some 640 acres. The post commands an excellent 
view of the Columbia, and of the mountain peaks, Mt. Hood, 
Three Sisters, Jefferson and St Helens. The city has a public 
library and a public park, and there is a U.S. Land Office here, 
Vancouver lies in a region of extensive forests and of fruit- 
growing and farming lands ; among its manufactures are 
lumber products, barrels, condensed milk, flour, beer and 
canned fruit. It was a post of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1828-1846, imd was protected by a large stockade, to which 
settlers fled for protection when attacked by the Indians. It 
was made the county-seat in 1854, was incorporated as a 
village in 1858 and was chartered as a city in 1889. 

VANCOUVER, a city and port in the province of British 
Columbia, Canada, on the southern side of Burrard Inlet. 
Pop. (1906) about 45,000. It is the western terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. The harbour of Vancouver is one of 
the finest natural harbours in the world. The city is the largest 
in British Columbia, and is the chief Canadian shipping port 
for Japan, China, Australia and the islands at which the C.P.R. 
mail steamers call. There arc regular lines of steamers running 
between Vancouver and Alaska and the points of connexion 
with the Yukon territory, as well as lines to Puget Sound and 
San Francisco in the United States. The port also has regular 
and frequent communication by steamer with Victoria, and is 
the headquarters of an extensive cotisting trade. In 1886, soon 
after its establishment, a fire swept the wliole town out of 
existence, but the inferior wooden buildings at first erected 
have been largely replaced by stone and brick structures, giving 
a handsome appearance to the principal streets. Vancouver 
has well-paved streets and is well supplied with water, electric 
ligliting, electric cars and all the improvements of a modem 
city. Stanley Park, a large reserve of 900 acres, is one of the 
principal pleasure resorts. There is also fine sea-bathing at 
English Bay on the outskirts of the city. The “McGill 
University College of British Columbia ” at Vancouver is one 
of the colleges of McGill University (Montreal). There are a 
sugar refinery and cooperage works, as well as large sawmills, 
shingle factories and many other industrial concerns. A large 
wholesale trade is carried on with all the settlements of the 
province. Vancouver is the centre of the important timber 
industry of British Columbia. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND, the largest of an archipelago of 
innumerable islands which fringes the Pacific coast of Canada, 
being at the same time the largest island on the west coast of 
North America. It forms part of British Columbia. It extends 
from 48^20' to 5 i°N. and from 123® to 128° 30' W., andis thus 285 
m. long and from 40 to 80 m. wide, with an area of about 20,000 
sq. m., being nearly the size of Nova Scotia, which occupies 
a corresponding position on the Atlantic coast. It is bounded 
on the south by the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and is separated 
from the mainland of the province by the Strait of Georgia 
and Queen Charlotte Sound. A partially submerged range of 
mountains, which has been termed the Vancouver Range, runs 
parallel to the coast of British Columbisf ; a portion of this range 
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forms Vancouver Island, and it again rises above the level 
of the lea farther north, forming the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
'I'he coast-line is generally precipitous. The west coast is much 
broken by ba>^s and inlets — the transverse valleys of the sunken 
range — which penetrate far inland. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Alberni Canal, which is 20 m. long with a fine harbour 
at its head, the width of the inlet varying from a half to one mile ; 
Nootka Sound, 6 m. wide, and sending three arms inland which 
are from 40 to i6o fathoms deep, as well as Clayoquot, Esperanza, 
Kyuquot and Quatsino Sounds, which also penetrate deeply 
into the island. The general height of the mountain-range 
on Vancouver Island is from 2000 to 3000 ft. ; some peaks 
are 6000 ft. ; and Victoria Peak is 7484 ft. high. The island 
is composed largely of crystalline and metamorphic rocks, but 
contains some cretaceous areas which hold extensive beds of 
coal, especially on the east coast. These are mined at Nanaimo, 
l^dysmith and other points. The island is covered everywhere 
with an exceedingly dense forest, which makes its interior very 
difficult to traverse, so^that there are still portions of the island 
which have not be(‘n thoroughly explored. These forests yield 
immcns(‘ supplies of magnificent timber, which together with 
the coal-field and fisheries constitute the chief resources of the 
island, ’('here are some level tracts on the south-east coast, 
as well as in the narrow, well-watered valleys of the interior, 
which afford excellent agricultural land on which cereals of all 
kinds, as well as all the Iruits of the temperate zone, flourish, 
and which are also suitabh' for raising sheep and cattle. The 
climate of Vancouver Island, especially in the south, is wonder- 
fully mild for the latitude — as mild as that of Great Britain, 
with dryer summers. The mean temperature of December 
at Victoria in the south of the island is about 41° Fahr., while 
that of July is about 60'’. In the north and west the rainfall 
is greater than on the south and east coasts, (F. D. A.) 

VANDALS (Lat. I'andtli or Vandilii), a term used by early 
writers only as a collective designation for a group of 'rcutonic 
tribes including, according to Pliny, the Burgundians and the 
Goths. As a tribal name Vandali occurs first in connexion with 
the Marcurnannic War. 'I'hc people to whom the name is there 
applied seem to be identical with those formerly known as 
Lugii. Another tribe called Silingae by Ptolemy likewise 
appears among the Vandals at a later time. Both these tribes 
appear to have inhabited the upper part of the basin of the 
Oder, and the name of the Silingae is preserved in Silesia. The 
Vandals figure in the earliest legends both of the Goths and the 
Lombards, both of whom they are said to have encountered 
unsuccessfully. They first came into contact with the Romans 
during the Marcomannic War. In the time of Aurelian they in- 
vaded Pannonia, and during the reign of Probus we find them 
fighting in DaCia. In the time of Constantine 1 ., according to 
Jordanes, they suffered a great defeat at the hands of Geberich, 
king of the*^ G<Jths, their own king Visimar being killed, and the 
survivors, were allowed by the Romans to settle in Pannonia. 
Here they sedi!J to hate remained in subjection to the Romans 
for about sixty' y*Qars. ? In the year 406 they moved westward, 
according to some writers at the instigation of Stilicho, who is 
himselT Bai(} to liaye been of Vandal origin, and crossing the 
Rhine aV Mainz proceeded towards Gaul. A portion of the 
nation i\hiAv^^eT, said to have remained behind, and Procopius 
tells a story that' the.se remnants sent an embassy to Gaiseric, 
asking that their kinsfolk in Africa should renounce their claims 
to the lands, which their forefathers had held in the old homes 
of the’ race. ^ (F. G. M. B.) 

In Gaul the Vflh^dals fought a great battle with the Franks, in 
I'vvdiich they were defeated with the loss of 2000 men, and their 
king God6gisel was ijlain. In 409 his son Gundcric led them 
atToss the Pyrenees. They appear to have settled in Spain 
in two 4 detachments. One, the Asdingian Vandals, occupied 
Galicia, the other, the Silingian, Andalusia. Twenty years of 
bloody and -purposeless warfare with the armies of the empire 
and with theif fellow -barbarians, the Goths and the Suevi, 
followed. The Siling[ian Vandals were well-nigh exterminated, 
but theif Asdingian brethren (with whom were now associated 


the remains of a Turaniaji people, the Alani, who had been 
utterly defeated by the Goths) marched across Spam and took 
possession of Andalusia. 

In 428 or 429 the whole nation set sail for Africa, upon an 
invitation received by their king from Bonifacius, count of 
Africa, who had fallen into disgrace with the court of Ravenna. 
Gunderic was now dead, and supreme power was in the hands of 
his ba.stard brother, who is generally known in history as 
Genseric, though the more correct form of his name is Gaiseric. 
This man, short of stature and with limping gait, but with a 
great natural capacity for war nnd dominion, reckless of human 
life and unrestrained by conscience or pity, was for fifty years 
the hero of the Vandal race and the terror of Constantinople 
and Rome. Probably in the month of May 428 he assembled 
all his people on the shore of Andalusia, and numbering the 
males among them from the greybeard down to the newborn 
infant found them to amount to 80,000 souls. The passage was 
effected in the ships of Bonifacius, who, however, soon returning 
to his old lovalty, besought his new allies to depart from Africa. 
7 'hey, of course, refused, and Bonifacius turned against them, 
loo late, however, to repair the mischief which he had caused. 
Notwithstanding his opposition, the progress of the Vandals 
was rapid, and by May 430 only tliree cities of Roman Africa — 
Carthage, Hippo and Cirta — remained untaken. The long siege 
of Hippo (May 430 to July 431), memorable for the last illness and 
death of St Augustine, which occurred during its progress, ended 
unsuccessfully for the Vandals. At length (30th January 435) 
peace was made between the emperor Valentinian III. and 
Gaiseric. The emperor was to retain Carthage and the small 
but rich proconsular province in which it was situated, while 
Hippo and the other six provinces of Africa were abandoned 
to the Vandal. Gaiseric observed this treaty no longer than 
.suited his purpose. On the 19th of October 439, without any 
declaration of wat, he suddenly attacked Carthage and took it. 
The Vandal occupation of this great city, the third among the 
citiesof the Roman empire , lasted for ninety-four years. Gaiseric 
.seems to have counted the years of his sovereignty from the date 
of its capture. Though most of the remaining years of Gaiseric’s 
life were passed in war, plunder rather than territorial conquest 
seems to have been the object of his expeditions. He made, 
in fact, of Carthage a pirate’s stronghold, whence he issued 
forth, like the Barbary pirates of a later day, to attack, as he 
himself said, the dwellings of the men with whom God is 
angry,” leaving the question who those men might be to the 
decision of the elements. Almost alone among the Teutonic 
invaders of the empire he set himself to form a powerful fleet, 
and was probably for thirty years the leading maritime power 
in the Mediterranean. Gaiseric’s celebrated expedition against 
Rome (455), undertaken in response to the call of Eudoxia, 
widow of Valentinian, was only the greatest of his marauding 
exploits. He took the city without difficulty, and for fourteen 
days, in a calm and business-like manner, emptied it of all its 
movable wealth. The sacred vessels of the Jewish temple, 
brought to Rome by Titus, are said to have been among the 
spoils carried to Carthage by the conqueror. Eudoxia and her 
two daughters were also carried into captivity. One of the 
princesses, Eudocia, was married to Hunneric, eldest son of 
Gaiseric ; her mother and sister, after long and tedious negotia- 
tions, were sent to Constantinople. 

There does not seem to be in the story of the capture of Rome by 
the Vandals any justification for the charge of wilful and object- 
less destruction of public buildings which is implied in the word 
” vandalism.” It is probable that this charge grew out of the 
fierce persecution which was carried on by Gaiseric and his son 
against the Catholic Christians, and which is the darkest stain 
on their characters. This persecution is described with great 
vividness, and no doubt with some exaggeration, by the nearly 
contemporary Victor Vitensis. Churches were burned ; bishops 
and priests were forced by cruel and revolting tortures to reveal 
the hiding-places of the sacred vessels; the rich provincials 
who were employed about the court, and who still adhered to the 
Catholic faith were racked and beaten, and put to death. The 
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bishops were almost universally banished; and the congregations 
were forbidden to elect their successors, so that the greater part 
of the churches of Africa remained “ widowed ” for a whole 
generation. In 476, at the very close of Gaiseric’s life, by a 
treaty concluded with the Eastern emperor, the bishops were 
permitted to return. There was then a short lull in the perse- 
cution ; but on the death of Gaiseric (477) and the accession of 
Hunneric it broke out again with greater violence than ever, 
the ferocity of Hunneric being more thoroughly stupid and 
brutal than the calculating cruelty of his father. 

On the death of Hunneric (484) he was succeeded by his cousin 
Gunthamund, Gaiseric having established seniority among his 
own descendants as the law of succession to his throne. Guntha- 
mund (484-96) and his brother Thrasamund (496-523), though 
Arians, abated some of the rigour of the persecution, and main- 
tained the external credit of the monarchy. Internally, however, 
it was rapidly declining, the once chaste and hardy Vandals 
being demoralized by the fervid climate of Africa and the sinful 
delights of their new capital, and falling ever lower into sloth, 
effeminacy and vice. On the death of Thrasamund, Hilderic 
(523-31), the son of Hunneric and Kudocia, at length succeeded 
to the throne. He adhered to the creed of his mother rather 
than to that of his father ; and, in spite of a solemn oath sworn 
to his predecessor that he would not restore the Catholic churches 
to their owners, he at once proceeded to do so and to recall the 
bishops. Hilderic, elderly, Catholic and timid, was very un- 
popular with his subjects, and after a reign of eight years he 
was thrust into prison by his warlike cousin Gelimer (531-34). 

The wrongs of Hilderic, a Catholic, and with the blood of 
Theodosius in his vions, afforded to Justinian a long-coveted 
pretext for overthrowing the Vandal dominion, the latent 
weakness of which was probably known to the statesmen of Con- 
stantinople, A great expedition under the command of Belis- 
arius (in whose train was the historian Procopius) sailed from 
the Bosporus in June 533, and after touching at Catana in 
Sicily finally reached Africa in the beginning of September. 
Gelimer, who was strangely ignorant of the plans of Justinian, 
had sent his brother Tzazo with some of his best troops to quell 
a rebellion in Sardinia (that island as well as the Balearic Isles 
forming part of the Vandal dominions), and the landing of 
Bclisarius was entirely unopposed. He marched rapidly towards 
Carthage and on the 13th of September was confronted by 
Gelimer at Ad Dccimum, 10 m. from Carthage. The battle 
did not reflect any gri'at credit either on Byzantine or Vandal 
generalship. It was in fact a series of blunders on both sides, 
but Belisarius made the fewest and victory remained with him. 
On the 14th of September 533 the imperial general entered 
Carthage and ate the feast prepared in Gelimer’s palace for its 
lord. Belisarius, however, was too late to save the life of 
Hilderic, who had been slain by his rival’s orders as soon as the 
news came of the landing of the imperial army. Still Gelimer 
with many of the Vandal warriors was at liberty. On the return 
of Tzazo from Sardinia a force was collected considerably larger 
than the imperial army, and Gelimer met Belisarius in battle 
at a place about 20 m. from Carthage, called Tricamarum 
(December 533). This battle was far more stubbornly con- 
tested than that of Ad Decimum, but it ended in the utter 
rout of the Vandals and the flight of Gelimer. He took refuge 
in a mountain fortress called Pappua on the Numidian frontier, 
and there, after enduring great hardships in the squalid dwellings 
of the Moors, surrendered to his pursuers in March 534. The 
well-known stories of his laughter when he was introduced to 
Belisarius, and his chant, “ Vanitas vanitatum,” when he 
walked before the triumphal car of his conqueror tlirough the 
streets of Constantinople, probably point to an intellect dis- 
ordered by his reverses and hardships. The Vandals who were 
carried captive to Constantinople were enlisted in five squadrons 
of cavalry and sent to serve against the Parthians under the 
title “ Justiniani Vandali.” Four hundred escaped to Africa 
and took part in a mutiny of the imperial troops, which was with 
difficulty quelled by Belisarius (536). After this the yandals 
disappear from history. The overthrow of their kingdom 
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undoubtedly rendered easier the spread of Saracen conquest 
along the northern shore of Africa in the following century. In 
this as in many other fields Justinian sowed that Mkhomet 
might reap. (T. H.) 

See Pliny, Natural History, iv. 99 ; Tacitus, Germania, cc. 2, 43 ; 
Ptolemy, ii. c. ii, §§ 18 fl. ; Julius Capitolinas, De Bello Marco- 
mannico, 17: Vopiscus, Probus, 18; Dexijrpus, Excerfta, pp. 19 ff. 
(Bonn) ; and Jordanes, 4, lO, 22 ; Procopius, De Bello Vandalico, 
a first-rate authority for contemporary events, must be used with 
caution for the history of the two or three generations before his 
time. I he chroniclers Idatius, Prosper and Victor Tunnunensis 
supply some facts, and for the persecution of the Catholics Victor 
Vitensis and the Vita Augustini of Posidius may be consulted. Sec 
also E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chaps, xxxiii and xli. ; Papencordt, 
Geschichte der vandalischen Herrschaft in Afrtka (Berlin, 1837) ; 
T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders (1880-99) ; L. Schmidt, Geschichte 
der Wandalen (Leipzig, 1901) ; and F. Martroye, V Occident d V^poque 
hyzantine (1904). 

VANDAHHB, DOMINIQUE RENZ, Count (1770-1830), 
French sgldicr, was born at Cassel, near Dunkirk, on the 5th of 
Novemb(jr 1770. He enlisted in the army in 1786, served in 
Martinique in 1788 and on returning to France entered into 
the Revolutionary movement, raising a company of light 
infantry at his native place. His extraordinary bravery and 
vigour in the campaign of 1793 ensured his rapid promotion, and 
after Hondschootc he was made a general of brigade. He served 
in this rank in tlie campaigns of 1794 in the Low Countries, 
1795 on the Rhine and 1796 in Germany, and at the outbreak 
of the war in 1799 he was promoted general of division. In that 
year and in 1800 he served under Brune, Moreau and Macdonald 
in Holland, Germany and Switzerland. He was renowned for 
his tenacity and fearlessness as a fighting general as well as for 
his frank, rough manners and plundering and dissolute life, but 
once he came under Napoleon’s influence he was (unlike most of 
the Rhine Army officers) his absolutely devoted servant. In 
1805, for his splendid leadership at Austerlitz, he was given 
the Grand Eagle of the Legion of Honour, and in 1806-7 he 
commanded a small corps of the Grande Arnier which reduced the 
Silesian fortresses. In 1808 he was made count of Unebourg. 
In 1809 he served in the Eckrnuhl campaign with distinction, 
but in 1812, while commanding the Westphalian contingent he 
quarrelled with King Jerome Bonaparte and returned to France. 
He returned to the army in 1813. But his corps, sent against the 
line of retreat of the Allies at the time of the battle of Dresden, 
was entangled in the mountains, surrounded and after a fierce 
re.sistance compelled to surrender at Kulm (see Napoleonic 
Campaigns), in his captivity he appears to have been treated 
with especial harshness, and when the end of the war released 
him he was forbidden to enter Paris, and sent to Cas.sel by 
Louis XVllI. He was thus free of all obligations towards the 
Bourbons, and when Napoleon returned, joined him without 
hi^itation. I’hc emperor made him a peer of France and placed 
him at the head of the III. corps in the Army of the North (see 
Waterloo Campaign). After Waterloo, under Grouchy’s com- 
mand, he brought back his corps in good order to Paris and 
thence to the Loire. The Restoration first imprisoned and then 
exiled him, and unlike most of his comrades he was never re- 
employed as a general. He died at Cassel on the 15th of July 
1830. 

Sec Du Casse, Le General Vandamme et sa correspondance. 
VANDERBILT^ CORNELIUS (1794-1877), American capit- 
alist, was bom near Stapleton, Staten Island, New York, on 
the 27th of May 1794. He was a descendant of Jan Aersten 
Van der Bilt, who emigrated from Holland about 1650 and 
settled near Brooklyn. The family removed to Staten Island 
in 1715. At the age of 16 he bought a sailboat, in which he 
carried farm produce and passengers between Staten Island 
and New York. He was soon doing a profitable carrying 
business, and in 1813 carried supplies to fortifications in 
New York Harbour and the adjacent waters. Recognizing the 
superiority of steam over sailing vessels, he sold his sloops and 
schooners, and in 1817-1829 was a captain on a steam ferry 
between New York and New Brunswick. During the next 
twenty years he developed an extensive carrying trade along 
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Ihc coast in a fleet which became so large as to win for him the 
popular designation of “ Commodore.” In 1849, he got from the 
Nicara^an government a charter for a route from Greytown 
on the Atlantic by the San Juan river and Lake Nicaragua to 
San Juan del Sur. on the Pacific ; and in 1851-1853 by means 
of this route he conducted a semi-monthly steamship line be- 
tween New \'ork and San Francisco. In 1855-1861 he operated 
a freight and passenger line between New York and Havre, and 
by carrying the United States mails free drove out of business 
his only rival, the Collins line— the Cunard boats being at that 
time in use tor the Crimean W^ar. In 1857-1862 he sold his 
steamships and turned his attention more and more to the 
development of railways. In 1857 he became a director, and 
m 1863 president, of the New York & Harlem railway com- 
pany, operating a line between New York and Cliatham Four 
Corners, in Columbia ('ounty, and he greatly improved this 
service. He then ac(juired a controlling interest in the Hudson 
River railway, of which he became president in 1865 ; and after 
a sharp struggle in 1868 he became president of the New York 
Central (between Albany and Buffalo), which in 1869 he com- 
bined with the Hudson River road, under the name of the New 
York Central & Hudson River railroad, of which he became 
president. His acquisition of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern railway in 1873 established a through line (controlled 
by him) between New York and Chicago. At the time of his 
death (in New York City on the 4th of January 1877) he owned 
a majority interest in the New York Central & Hudson River, 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the Harlem, and the 
Canada Southern railways, and liad holdings in many others, 
and his fortune was variously estimated at from $90,000,000 
to $100,000,000, about $80,000,000 of which he left to his son, 
William Henry. He made considerable benefactions to Vander- 
bilt University, and gave $50,000 during his life to the Church 
of the Strangers in New York, 

His eldest son, Wti.liam Hknry Vanderuii.t (1821-1885), 
was born in New Brunswick, New Jcrse.y, on the 8th of May 
1821. He was a clerk in a New York banking house from 1830 
to 1842, when his father bought him a farm of 75 acres near 
New Dorp, Staten Island, New York. In i860 he was ap- 
pointed receiyer oi the Staten Island railway, of which he was 
elected president in 1862, and which he brought into connexion 
with New York by means of a line of ferry-boats. He became 
vice-president of the Hudson River railway in 1865, vice- 
president of the N('w York Central & Hudson River railway 
in 1869, Eind president in June 1877, succeeding his father as 
president of the Lake Shore (S: Michigan Southern, the Canada 
Southern, and the Michigan Central railways. He died in New 
York on the 8lh of December 1885. His fortune at the time of 
his deatli was estimated at $200,000,000. In 1880 he paid all 
the expenses (|ioo,ooo) incident to the removal of the obelisk 
(” Cleop4tra!s Needle ”) from Eg}^t to Central Park, New 
York ; in the same ‘year he gave $100,000 to found the Theo- 
logical ScIkw^ oi Van^rbilt University, which his father had 
endowed. In 1^84 Iie^gavc $500,000 to found a. school of 
medioine Jn connexion with the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in York. By his will he left $200,000 to Vander- 
bilt University, $ioOjt)oo to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of- the Pidtcstant Episcopal Church, $100,000 to St 
Luke’s Hos^itaf ir^ New York, $100,000 to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of New York, $100,000 to the Metro- 
politan Museum of.Art in New York, $50,000 to the American 
Museun;! of Natural History, $100,000 to the Protestant Epis- 
copal Mission Society of New York, and $250,000 in ail to various 
other religious and charitable organizations and institutions, 
j William Henry’s eldest son, Cornelius (1843-1899), became 
asi^istanX treasurer of the Harlem railway in 1865, and treasurer 
in 1867 ; in ^877, after the death of his grandfather, was elected 
first vice-president of the New York Central, and in 1878 be- 
came treasurer of the Michigan Central and vice-president and 
treasurer of the Canada Southern. In 1883, under a reorganiza- 
tion of tho New York Central and Michigan Central railways, he 
became cliairman of tlxe boards of directors of those two systems 


and their responsible head. His benefactions included $250,000 
(1897) for an addition to ‘St Bartholomew’s Hospital in New 
York ; to Yale, $1,500,000, part of which was used in building 
Vanderbilt Hall (a dormitory) ; and $100,000 to the fund for 
the building of the Episcopal Cathedral of St John the Divine 
in New York. To the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York he presented Ro.sa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair.” 

See W. A. Croflut, The Vanderbilts and the Story of their Fortune 
(Chicago, 111 ., 1880) ; D W. Cross, “ The Railroad Men of America," 
in Magazine of Western History, vol. viii. (Cleveland, Ohio, i888) ; 
and Burton J. Hendrick, "The Vanderbilt Fortune," in McClure's 
Magazine, vol. xxxii. (New York, 1908-1909). 

VANDERLYN, JOHN (1776-1852), American artist, was 
bom at Kingston, New York, on the 15th of October 1776. 
He was employed by a print-seller in New York, and was first 
instructed in art by Archibald Robinson (1765-1835), a Scots- 
man who was afterwards one of the directors of the American 
Academy. He copied some of Gilbert Stuart’s portraits, 
including one of Aaron Burr, who placed him under Gilbert 
Stuart as a pupil. In 1796 Vanderlyn went to Paris, and in 
1805 ^9 Ronie, where he painted his picture of ” Marius amid 
the Ruins of Carthage,’’ which was shown in Pari.s, and obtained 
a gold medal there. This success caused him to remain in Paris 
for seven years, during which time he prospered greatly. In 
1812 he showed a nude “ Ariadne ” (engraved by Durand, 
and now in the Pennsylvania Academy), which increased his 
fame. When Aaron Burr fled to Paris, Vanderlyn was for 
a time his only support. Vanderlyn returned to America 
in 1815, but did not meet with success ; he worked very 
.slowly, and neither his portraits nor various panorama which 
he exhibited brought him any considerable financial return. 
In 1842, through friendly influences, he was commissioned 
by Congress to paint The Landing of Columbus” for one 
of the panels in ,the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. 
Going to I'aris, he employed to assist him a French ariisl, 
who, it is said, did most of the work. He died in absolute 
want at Kingston, New York, on the 23rd of September 1852. 
Vanderlyn wos the first A-merican to study in France instead 
of in England, and to acquire accurate draughtsmanship. He 
was more academic than his fellows ; but, though faithfully 
and capably executed, his work was rather devoid of charm. 
He painted portraits of Presidents Washington (a copy of 
Stuart’s portrait, for the National House of Representatives), 
Monroe, Madison, Jackson and Taylor, and the statesmen 
Robert R. Livingston (New York Historical Society), John C. 
Calhoun and George Clinton, 

VAN DER STAPPEN, CHARLES(j 84 3-1Q10). Belgian sculptor, 
was bom in Brussels, September 1843. His first contribution 
to the Brussels Salon was " The Faun’s Toilet ” of 1869, and 
thereafter he began to produce work of a high and novel order 
in every class ol sculpture, and soon, along with Paul de Vigne, 
became recognized as the l ader of the section of the new 
Belgian school of sculpture which, while aiming at truth to 
life, allowed itself nevertheless to be inspired by the classic 
perfection of the art of Greece and the spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance. Van der Stappen has shown his greatest power 
in decorative sculpture, such as we sec in the decoration on 
the Palais dcs Postes, Brussels (1872), as well as the pediment 
” Orchestration ” for the Conservatoire de Musique, and the 
noble bronze group, ‘‘ The Teaching of Art,” on the fa9ade of 
the Palace of Fine Arts, Brussels. Among his other decora- 
tive work are the statues for the Alhambra Theatre and the 
caryatides for the house of the architect M . de Curte (1874). His 
best-known monuments are those to ” Alexandre Gendebien ” 
(1874) and ” Baron Coppens,” at Shael (1875). His statues 
include “ William the Silent,” set up in the ^uare du Petit 
Sablon, “ The Man with the Sword,” and The Sphinx ” — 
the last two in the Brussels Museum. 1 ‘he bronze group 
“ Ompdrailles ” was acquired by the Belgian government 
(1892). In 1893 the sculptor began his collaboration with 
Constantin Meunier for the elaborate decoration of the botanical 
gardens of Brussels, and the result of the connexion may be 
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seen in “ The Builders of Cities/’ a group which might almost 
have come from his companion, so* strongly is it imbued with 
the sentiment and illustrative of the types of the “ socialistic 
art ’’ of Meunier. 

See Charles van der Stappen, by Camille Lemonnier ; Les Artistes 
beiges contempomins, by E. L. de Taye ; The Renaissance of Sculpture 
in Belgium, by 0 . G. Destr6e (London, 1895). 

VAN DER WEYDEN, ROGER {c. 1400-1464), Flemish 
painter, also known as Roger de la Pasture, Rogier de Bruxelles, 
&c., was born at Tournay, where in 1427 he entered the studio 
of Robert Campin. He established himself in Brussels about 
1435. He was in Italy in 1449-1450, but his visit shows no result 
on his style, which owes nothing to Italian models ; and he 
returned to Brussels, where he died on the i8th of June 1464. 
His vigorous, subtle and expressive painting and popular 
religious conceptions had considerable influence on the art 
of Flanders and Germany. Memlinc was his greatest pupil ; 
and his place in the early Flemish school is second only to that 
of the Van Eycks. He was not a pupil of Jan van Eyck, as 
was at one time supposed. His principal paintings were : a 
“ Descent Iroin the Cross ” (1440}, now in Madrid, and another 
(1443) in the church of St Pierre at Louvain ; a triptych 
(1438-1440), now in the Berlin Museum; “Madonna with 
Saints ** (1450), at the Stadel Institute, Frankfort ; a “ Last 
Judgment” (1451), in the hospital of Beaune, France; the 
portraits of Philip the Good (Antwerp Museum) and Charles the 
Bold (Brussels Museum), painted about 1456-1458 ; the “ Altar- 
piece of St John” and the triptych from Middleburg (Berlin 
Museum); an “Entombment of Christ” (National Gallery); 
a “ Woman Crying” (Brussels Museum); “Descent from the 
Cross” (Louvre); “Adoration of the Magi” (Old Pinakothek 
at Munich) ; “ Descent from tlic Cross ” (the Plague) ; “ Seven 
Sacraments ” (Antwerp Museum) ; “ Descent from the Cross ” 
(Brussels Museum). Some of these latter, and others, 
are only doubtfully attributed to the master. The “ Cruci- 
fixion ” in the Brussels Museum, assigned either to him or 
to Memlinc, and containing portraits of the Sforzas, probably 
represents Roger van der Weyden in some of the principal 
figures at least, though Memlinc may have completed the 
picture. 

There was a younger Roger van der Weyden {c, 1450-1529), 
to whom a brilliant “ Mary Magdalen ” in the National Gallery 
is allribuled. 

I'liuri: arc; Livea of the elder Van der Weyden by A. Waulers 
(1856) and Alex. Piuchart (1870). 

VANDEVELDEy ADRIAN (1639-1672), Dutch animal and 
landscape painter, a brother of William Vandevelde (q.v,), 
the marine painter, was born at Amsterdam in 1639. He 
was trained in the studio of Jan Wynants, the landscape painter, 
where he made the acquaintance of Philip Wouwerman, who 
is believed to have aided him in his studies of animals, and to 
have exercised a powerful and beneficial influence upon his 
art. Having made exceptionally rapid progress, he was soon 
employed by his master to introduce figures into his landscape 
compositions, and he rendered a similar service to Hobbema, 
Ruysdael, Verboom and other contemporary artists. His 
favourite subjects are scenes of open pasture land, with sheep, 
cattle and goats, which he executed with admirable dexterity, 
with much precision of touch and truth of draughtsmanship, 
and with clear silvery colouring. He painted a few small 
but excellent winter scenes with skaters, and several religious 
subjects, such as the “ Descent from the Cross,” for the Roman 
Catholic church in Amsterdam. In addition to his paintings, 
of which nearly two hundred have been catalogued, he executed 
about twenty etchings, several of which appear from their 
dates to have been done in his fourteenth year. They are 
simple but pleasing in tonality, and are distinguished by great 
directness of method and by delicacy and certainty of touch. 
Adrian Vandevelde died at Amsterdam in January 1672. 

VANDEVELDE, WILLIAM (1633-1707), the younger, Dutch 
painter, a son of William Vandevelde, the elder, also a painter 
of sea-pieces, w£is bom at Amsterdam in 1633. He was in- 


structed by his father, and afterwards by Simon de Vlieger,^ 
marine pamter, of repute at the time, and had achieved great 
celebrity by his art before he came to London. In *1674 he 
was engaged by Charles IL, at a salary of £ioo, to aid his father 
in “ taking and making draughts of sea-fights,” his part of the 
work being to reproduce in colour the drawings of the elder 
Vandevelde. He was also patronized by the Duke of York 
and by various members of the nobility. He died in London 
on the 6th of April 1707. Most of Vandevelde’s finest works 
represent views off the coast of Holland, with Dutch shipping. 
His best productions are delicate, spirited and finished in 
handling, and correct in the drawing of the vessels and their 
rigging. 'Hie numerous figures arc tellingly introduced, and 
the artist is successful in his renderings of sea, whether in calm 
or storm. 

Vandevelde vavS a most prolific artist : in addition to his paintings, 
of which Smith catalogues about three hundred and thirty, he 
executed an immense number of drawings, sketches and studies, 
which are prized by collectors, 

VAN DORNy EARL (1820-1863), American soldier, was born 
near Vicksburg in 1820, and entered the army of the United 
States from West Point in 1842. For several years previous 
to the Mexican War he was employed in garrison duty, but in 
that war he saw a good deal of active service, distinguishing 
himself at Cerro Gordo and Churubusco, returning to the 
United States a brevet-major. He also fought in the Seminole 
War and in 1858 against the Comanches. When his state 
seceded in 1861 he resigned his commission in the U.S. army, 
and in the September of that year became major-general C.S.A. 
He commanded the Confederates in the hard-fought battle of 
Pea Ridge, but was superseded for failing to win it. Later in 
1863 he won promotion and a second independent command 
in the West, and led the Confederates at the battle of Corinth 
(the 3rd and 4th of October 1862) at which he came very near 
to success. In spite of the verdict of a court of inquiry, he 
was again superseded. As a subordinate of Lieut. -General 
Pemberton he did splendid service to the Confederate cause 
in defeating Grant’s first advance on Vicksburg at Holly Springs 
(1862). He was shot in a private quarrel on the 8th of May 186^. 

VAN DYCK, SIR ANTHONY (1599-1641), Flemish painter, 
was born in Antwerp on the 22nd of March 1599. Though the 
name of Van D)'ck is frequently met with in the list of Ant- 
werp painters, Anthony’s pedigree cannot be traced beyond 
his grandparents, who were silic mercers of some standing. 
He was the seventh of twelve children of PTans Vein Dyck, 
an Antwerp tradesman in good circumstances. His mother, 
Maria Cupers, who died when he was scarcely eight years of age, 
seems to have attained a certain dcgi'ce of excellence in art 
needlework. Of the boy’s early education nothing is known. 
Ht was little over ten when he was apprenticed to Hendrick 
Van Balen, the painter of many delicate little pictures as well 
us an occasional collaborator of Rubens and Breughel, and the 
master of Snyders. From a document in the state paper office 
at Brussels, relating to a lawsuit between a picture dealer and 
an Antwerp churchman, which arose out of the .sale, in 1660, 
of a series of Apostles’ heads ascribed to Van Dyck, it appears 
that, as far back as 1615, Van Dyck had worked independently, 
with pupils of his own, and that his pictures were greatly valued 
by artists and amateurs. Professor Woermann has identified 
several of the Apostles’ heads here spoken of with some paintings 
in the gallery at Dresden. Another is in the possession of Earl 
Spencer at Althorp. 

Before he was nineteen (February 1618) Van Dyck became a 
full member of the Antwerp gild of painters ; and some idea of 
his ability at the time may be gained from the excellent portraits 
of an old lady and gentleman, formerly ascribed to Rubens, in 
the Dresden gallery. Dated 1618, they were originally entered 
as works of Van Dyck, and, as Professor Woermann observes, 
are undoubtedly the same as those spoken of by Mols in his 
MS. annotations on Walpole’s Anecdotes, now in the library at 
Brussels. But the same admiration cannot be accorded to the 
earliest religious composition known tf) have been painted by 
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him— “ Christ falling under the Cross/’ in St Paul’s at Antwerp. 
This picture, of some ten life-size figures, still preserved in the 
place for which it was originally destined, distinctly proves that 
from the outset of his career Van Dyck’s power of conception 
was vastly inferior to his refined taste as a portrait painter. At 
first sight It seems also that with him, as with most other Flemish 
painters of the period, every conception, whether sacred or 
protanc, needed to be cast in the mould of Rubens. It would 
be too much, however, to assert that Van Dyck at this time 
stood under the guidance of that master ; their' association, 
indeed, does not seem to have begun until 1619, and Bellori 
(1672), who got his information from Sir Kenelm Digby, Van 
Dyck’s bosom friend, tells us that he was first employed in 
making drawings (probably also chiaroscuros) for the use of 
the great master’s engravers, and that among works of the 
kind one of the first was the “ Hattie of the Amazons ” (1619). 

In 1620, we know, Van Dyck was working with I'lubens, for 
on 20th March, in making arrangements with the Antwerp 
Jesuits for the decoration of their church, the master is allowed 
to avail himself of his pupil’s assistance, and obtains for him 
the promise of a picture. 'I'his proof of Van Dyck’s personal 
reputation is fully confirmed (17th July) by a correspondent 
of the earl of Arundel, who .speaks of Van Dyck as a young man 
of onc-and-twenty whose works are scarcely less esteemed than 
those of his master, and adds that, his relations being people 
of considerable wealth, he could hardly be expected to leave his 
home. Van Dyck was, however, thus persuaded, for on 28th 
November Sir Toby Mathew mentions the artist’s departure 
to Sir Dudley Farlcton, adding that he is in receipt of an annual 
pension of jTioo from the king. There is evidence of Van 
Dyck’s pres(!nce in London till tlie end of February 1621. Ho 
is first mentioned in the order-books of the Exchequer on the 
17th of that month as receiving a reward of £100 “ for special 
service by him performed for His Majesty,” and on the 28th, 
” Antonio van Dyck, gent., lUs Majesties servant, is allowed 
to travaile 8 months, he havingc obtayncid his Ma*‘®" leave in 
that behalf, as was signified by the E. of Arundcll.” What 
Van Dyck did in London is not known. Among his numerous 
paintings still preserved in English houses one only is admitted 
as belonging to the period of this first visit, a full-length portrait 
of James 1 . in the royal collection. That he was at the time a 
portrait painter of the rarest merit may easily be seen from the 
portrait of “ Van der Geest ” in the National Gallery (London), 
and from his own likenesses of himself when still quite young and 
beardless, in the National Gallery, in the Pinakothek at Munich 
and in the Wallace Collection. In this last admirable specimen 
the young painter has represented himself in the character of 
Paris. Early paintings by Van Dyck are certainly not scarce 
in British galleries ; at Dulwich there is his admirable S^-mson 
and Delilah, ^qribed to the school of Rubens. 

Though the leave of absence was probably obtained by Van 
Dyck fof fh^jpurpjo^t of studying the masters in Italy, the 
eight months hid almost elapsbd before he started from Antwerp, 
whithel* ‘he had gone from London. He left Antwerp on the 
3rd of Octp&^- 1621, and arrived at Genoa on the 21st of 
November of the 5 nmc year. Though Van Dyck unquestion- 
ably first acquainted with the masterpieces of the great 

VenetiaTf.cnldurists in Rubens’s atelier, there can be little doubt 
that most of the pictures which were formerly ascribed to his 
earliest period really date from the years of his Italian journey. 
In fact, studies for some of them can be found in the Chatsworth 
sketch-book. Among these early works are the Martyrdom 
, ‘of St Peter*” (Brussels), the ” Crowning with Thoms ” (Berlin), 
‘ the “ Betrayal of Christ ” (Madrid and Lord Methuen), “ St 
Martin dividing his* Cloak ” (Windsor Castle), — a magnificent 
production, generally ascribed to Rubens, but easily identified 
through Van' Dyck’s admirable sketch at Dorchester House. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on a number of tales connected 
with Van Dyck’s early life, all of which have on closer examina- 
tion proved to be apocryphal ; but one story has been too 
frequently told to be altogether ignored. At the very outset 
of his Italian journey .the inflammable youth was captivated 


by the beauty of a country jgirl, and for the love of her painted 
the altar-piece still to be seen in the church at Saventhem, near 
Brussels, in which he himself is supposed to be represented on 
a grey horse, given by Rubens to his pupil. It is now known, 
however, that the picture was commissioned by a gentleman 
living at Saventhem (to the charms of whose daughter Van Dyck 
in reality seems not to have been altogether insensible), and a 
closer study makes it almost certain that it was executed after, 
not before, his Italian journey. On a reduced scale, and with 
the omission of two or three figures, the “ St Martin ” at Saven- 
them is a reproduction of the picture at Windsor Castle. 

With the exception of a short visit to Antwerp at the time 
of his father’s death in 1622, Van Dyck spent the next five 
years in Italy. No master from beyond the Alps ever took 
up a higher position than Van Dyck among the most celebrated 
representatives of Italian art. Study, as a matter of course, 
had been one of his principal objects. No doubt can be enter- 
tained as to the great influence exerted by the works of Titian, 
Paul Veronese and the other gntat masters of the Venetian 
school in the development of his genius ; still the individuality 
of the painter remains a striking feature of what may be termed 
his Italian works, especially portraits. Their peculiar char- 
acter seems to originate even more in the stateliness of the 
personages he was fortunate enough to have as sitters than in 
any desire to follow individual predilection or prevailing fashion. 
As in later year.s Van Dyck gives us a striking picture of the 
higher classes in England, so at this stage he makes us acquainted 
with Italian beauty and style ; and at no other period is his 
talent more advantageously shown than in some of the glorious 
portraits he painted at Rome, at Florence, and, above all, at 
Genoa. At Rome, whither he journeyed alter a prolonged stay 
in Venice, he resided with ('ardinal Guido Bentivoglio, who 
had been papal nuncio in Flanders from 1607 to 1617. For this 
patron were painted several works of very great importance, 
Ihe most renowned being the prelate’s own portrait, now in 
the Pitti Palace at Florence. Another work was a “ Crucifixion,” 
representing Christ dying on the cross with uplifted eyes. Most 
probably the picture spoken of by Bellori ought to be identified 
with the admirable canvas now in the gallery at Naples, cata- 
logued as “vScuola di Van Dyck,” unsurpassed b> any of those 
at Antwerp, Paris, Vienna, Rome or elsewhere. Besides these 
he painted religious subjects and portraits, several of which 
are reckoned among his finest examples, such as the portrait 
of Duquesnoy, better known as Fiammingo, the famous sculptor, 
formerly belonging to the king of the Belgians, and those of Sir 
Robert Shirley and his wife, in Persian attire, now at }*etworth. 

Bellori tells us of Van Dyck’s prepossessing appearance, of 
his elegance and distinction, altogether so different from the 
habits of his compatriots in Rome, who formed a jovial “ gang,” 
as they termed their association. Van Dyck scorns to have 
kept out of their way, and incurred in consequence such annoy- 
ance as made his stay in Rome much shorter than it would 
otherwise have been. In the company of Lady Arundel he 
travelled to Turin, but he was eager to reach Genoa, where 
Rubens had worked with great success some twenty years before, 
and where his Antwerp friends, Luke and Cornelis de Wael, 
for many years resident in Italy, now were. Van Dyck re- 
mained their guest for several months, and their portraits, now 
in the Pinacoteca Capitolina at Rome (engraved by W. Hollar 
from the monochrome at Cassel), may be supposed to have been 
one of his first Genoese productions. Though several of the 
palaces of the “ proud ” city no longer retain their treasures, and, 
among the specimens of Van Dyck’s genius still left, too many 
have been greatly injured by cleaning and retouching, Genoa 
can still boast of a good number of his most attractive pro- 
ductions, portraits of the beautiful ladies and haughty cavaliers 
of the noble houses of Doria, Brignole Sale, Pallavicini, Balbi, 
Cattaneo,^ Spinola, Lommelini and Grimaldi. It would 

' Of the Cattaneo portraits, originally eight in number, seven 
were privately sold out of Italy in 1906, and in the following year 
one, a half-length " Portrait of a Man," was acquired for the 
National Gallery, London, for ,^13,500. The official acquisition 
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scarcely be possible to speak too highly of such works as the 
portrait of the lady in white satiri and the Durazzo children 
at the Durazzo Palace, the Balbi children at Panshanger, the 
Marchesa Balbi at Dorchester House, the equally beautiful 
portraits of the Lommelini and of the knight in black armour, 
buff jacket and boots in the Scottish National Gallery at 
Edinburgh, or the Marchesa Brignole Sale (formerly at Warwick 
Castle, and afterwards in America). Van Dyck’s “ Genoese 
manner ” is a current expression, and indeed his Genoese por- 
traits are remarkable for their richness of tonality and what 
might be called royal splendour, perhaps never before attained 
in works of the kind. This we may suppose to have had its 
origin, not only in his recent study of Titian, but also in decora- 
tive necessities — the size of the palatial galleries and the rich 
hues of the Genoese velvets, on which these portraits were to 
find their place, obUging the painter to find a most uncommon 
strength of contrast. It must also be acknowledged that the 
beauty and distinction of Van Dyck’s models are greatly en- 
hanced by a splendour of costume entirely different from the 
dullness then prevalent almost everywhere else. In Italy, more- 
over, he found the reality of those gorgeous backgrounds 
— flowing draperies, beautiful gardens, ornamental pillars, 
marble terraces and balustrades — which elsewhere must 
be regarded as fictions merely. Here, finally, he was for the 
first time called upon to paint some of his grandest equestrian 
portraits, and the often-recurring grey steed with flowing 
mane (an admirablj study of which belongs to Lord Brownlow) 
was first employed for the portrait of Antonio Giulio Brignole 
(still at Genoa) and for another picture which we may suppose 
to represent the same personage at Stafford House. As with 
Rubens, Titian seems to have been paramount in Van Dyck’s 
regard. Copies in great number we know he possessed of the 
master’s best works, and several little sketches in the British 
Museum and in the Chats worth sketch-book bear proof of his 
devout study of the great Venetian. Some of Van Dyck’s 
earlier paintings, religious and mythological — the “ Tribute 
Money ” (Brignole Palace), “ Holy Family ” (Turin), “ Virgin 
and Saints ” (l.ouvrc), “ Virgin ” (Grosvenor House), “ Martyr- 
dom of St Lawrence ” (S. Maria dell’ Orto, Venice), “ Bacchanal ” 
(Lord Belper) — engraved at Genoa as early as 1628 — “St 
Sebastian ” (Edinburgh)— arc certainly Titianesque in the 
extreme. Still the master’s individuality is not obliterated, and 
the gallery at Parma has a “ Virgin with the Infant Asleep,” 
which may be termed a marvel of realistic simplicity. 

In 1624 Van Dyck sailed from Genoa to Palermo and there 
painted several persons of rank, including the viceroy, Emmanuel 
Philibert of Savoy. While in Sicily he became acquainted with 
the painter Sofonisba Anguisciola (or Angussola), who was 
then ninety-six years of age and blind ; and he was wont to 
say that he had received more valuable information from a blind 
woman than from many a seeing man. No important works of 
Van Dyck are now to be found in Sicily, except the “ Virgin 
and Child ” at S. Caterina in Palermo, and a “ Virgin and 
Child with Saints ” in the same city. Bellori tells us that a 
pl^fcgue broke out and compelled him to leave abruptly, taking 
with him an unfinished picture of St Rosalia, which was 
destined for a confraternity of that name, and was completed 
in Genoa. The composition was repeated in Antwerp for the 
Bachelors’ Brotherhood, a picture now in Vienna. Van Dyck 
most probably remained in Genoa till 1626, and here in all likeli- 
hood he painted the De Jodes, father and son, the celebrated 
engravers, who are represented together in a masterly portrait 
in the Capitol at Rome, the companion picture to the brothers 
De Wael ; and Nicholas Lani^re, musician-in-chief to Charles L, 
a painting spoken of in Van der Dort’s catalogue as “ done 
beyond the seas.” Lani^rc was in Italy precisely at this time, 
and it was through his portrait (now at Windsor Castle), Wal- 
pole assures us, that Van Dyck attracted the notice of Charles 1 . 

Traversing the Mont Cenis pass, Van Dyck stopped at Aix 

of this picture, in view of the Italian law of 1902, created consider- 
able discussion in Italy and England. The companion female 
portrait was soon after also purchased. 


with Peiresc, the famous scholar and friend of Rubens, cuid 
probably procteded straight to Antwerp. His beautiful por- 
trait of Langlois, the Paris print-seller, from which it was con- 
jectured that he spent some time at Paris, was unquestionably 
painted m Genoa. It w very likely that, before settling again 
at Antwerp, Van Dyck at this time paid a second visit to 
England, to paint a portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria, but 
left again when he found Mytens firmly established as court 
favourite. He probably returned to Antwerp in 1627, though 
there is no recorded proof of his presence before the 3rd of 
March 1628. One of his sisters had died in a convent the year 
before, and he now made a will in favour of Susan and Isabella, 
two other sisters, also nuns. That Van Dyck was in Antwerp 
on the 1 8th of May is proved by a letter from Lord Carlisle to 
Buckingham (Sainsbury, ciii.). 

Great as may have been the strength of Italian reminiscence, 
from the moment Van Dyck again trod Flemish soil the influence 
of Rubens became predominant, and we can scarcely doubt 
that a competition speedily arose between master and pupil. 
At this period churches and convents were numerous and 
richly endowed ; and the number of pictures, stained glass 
windows and elaborate carvings in Belgian churches before 
the Prench conquest was enormous. Hardly fifty years had 
elapsed since these buildings had been stripped of their artistic 
treasures, and the devout were now eager once more to adorn 
them with productions of the greatest painters. Hence Van 
Dyck’s share could be very copiou.s without in any degree inter- 
fering with the vast undertakings assigned to Rubens. The 
latter was also absent for many months in 1629 and 1630, so 
that Van Dyck was for a time the first master in the Netherlands. 
Among the earliest works after his return to Antwerp we find 
the “ (Crucifixion,” given to the Dominican nuns, in accordance 
with the wish exprc.sscd by the painter’s dying father, and 
now in the Antwerp museum. I’he figures are life-size, and 
at the foot of the cross, besides a weeping angel, are St Catherine 
of Siena and St Dominic. Neither in type nor in general effect 
does it suggest the master’s immediately preceding works. 
As a new feature we observe a kind of elegance, not entirely 
free from mannerism, which is often conspicuous with Van 
Dyck even when the technical excellence commands our 
warmest admiration. Inspiration, as Waagen observes, was 
far more limited with Van Dyck than with Rubens, His truly 
delicate nature led him to restrain his conceptions within the 
bounds of an academic evenness, generally more pleasing to the 
uninitiated than the strength of expression which sometimes 
imparts a sort of violence to the works of Rubens. To Van 
Dyck’s second — more justly speaking third — manner belong 
some of his best religious works. The “ Crucifixion ” in the 
cathedral at Mechlin is termed by Sir Joshua Reynolds one 
of^the finest pictures in the world. Other Crucifixions are 
m St Michael’s at Ghent (sketches in Lord Brownlow’s collection 
and the Brussels museum) and in the church at Termonde. 
Still finer are the two works painted for the Antwerp Jesuits 
and now at Vienna — “ The Mystic Marriage of the Blessed 
Herman Joseph ” and “ St Rosalia Crowned by the Infant 
Saviour.” To this period likewise belong the celebrated 
“ Elevation of the Cross ” at Courtrai and the St Augustine 
in Ecstasy,” in the church of the Jesuits at Antwerp ; the 
general effect of this last, it must be acknowledged with 
Reynolds, is inferior to that of the beautiful engraving by De 
Jode, and also to the earl of Northbrook’s magnificent sketch. 
At Dulwich we find the first idea of the composition, with many 
interesting differences. It may be a matter of individual 
preference to pronounce Van Dyck’s Flemish portraits superior 
to those of an earlier period ; but nobody can fail to admit 
that, technically speaking, they indicate a further step towards 
perfection. The darkness of the Genoese portraits has van- 
ished ; broad daylight now freely illummates the model, 
and such works as the portraits of Francisco de Moncada 
(Louvre) and of the Count de Bergh (Prado) are perhaps as 
close to material excellence as any painting could be. The 
full-length likenesses of Philip Le Roy (1630) and his wife 
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(1031) (Wallace Collection) and of Mary Louisa of Tassis (Prince 
Liechtenstein, Vienna) are not only the finest e?camples of the 
inaster’s''talent, but deserve to rank among the most beautiful 
portraits ever painted. The “ Snyders at Castle Howard is 
regarded by Waagen as not inferior to the most celebrated 
Raphaels, 'i'ltians or Holbeins ; and of almost equal excellence 
are the “ Wife of Colin de Nole ” in the Munich gallery, the 
“ Lady and her Daughter ” at the Louvre, and the “ Lady in 
Black ” at Cassel. 

Rapidly rising to honour and wealth, Van Dyck shared 
with Rubens the official title of court painter, and his numerous 
portraits of the infanta in her monastic garb (Paris, Vienna, 
Turin, Parma, &c.) bear testimony to the great favour in which 
he stood with her. When Marie de Medicis, after her flight 
from France, took up her residence in Brussels (1631), she 
honoured Van Dyck, as well as Rubens, with repeated visits, 
and several times called upon him to paint her likeness, as well 
as those of Gaston ol Orleans and his wife Margaret of Ukraine, 
and several of the personages of their court. From Gerbier’s 
letters wc learn that Van Dyck at this time was contemplating 
another journey to England, and was very anxious to be 
commissioned by the infanta sind the queen of France to take 
over their portraits as presents for the king and royal family. 
He soon travelled to the Hague to paint the prince and princess 
of Orange and their son. Quite at the beginning of 1632 
Constantine Huygens, who was then living at the Hague, in- 
scribes in his diary, “ Pingor a Van Dyckio.’’ When, towards the 
end of March, Van Dyck sailed for England, he took all these 
portraits with lum, as wc learn from an account of the 8th of 
August 1632 (Carpenter’s Pictorial Notices). Dutch authors speak 
of a visit paid by Van Dyck to Frans Hals at Haarlem, and of 
a portrait of the latter through which the Antwerp master was 
at once recognized by his Dutch colleague. An engraving oi a 
portrait of Hals after Van Dyck seems to confirm the story. 

In undertaking this new journey to London, Van Dyck was 
assured of success, for Gerbier’s letters show that the king 
had personally desired his presence. As early as March 1629 
EndjTnion Porter, one of the gentlemen of the king’s bed- 
chamber, had been commissioned to order a picture from 
Van Dyck, Rinaldo and Armida.” The canvas, now belonging 
to the duke of Newcastle, may be looked upon as one of the 
master’s finest creations. Exceptional favours were bestowed 
upon Van Dyck almost from the day of his arrival in London. 
Besides the title of painter in ordinary, and the grant of an 
annual pension of £200, he received the honour of knighthood 
after a residence of less than three months at court (5th July 
1632). He rapidly achieved popularity among the higher 
classes, and, as Walpole says, his works are so frequent in 
England that to most Englishmen it is difficult to avoid thinking 
of him as their countryman. 

His refinefl nature is strikingly illustrated in his admirable 
interpretation of English beauty and style. And, if Van Dyck 
be compared’ to!?Mytec» and Cornelius Janssen, the most dis- 
tinguished painters* employed by the English court inwiediately 
before’ him, artists, whether in England or elsewhere, have 
more richly endowed their models with distinction of feature 
and elegance 'in Bering. To him may be applied what Opic 
says of that he combines resemblance with dignity, 

oostumc -wjfh "^ taste, and art with Bimplicity.” We *are 
particularly Struck’ with the thorough and immediate identifica- 
tion of his talent with local tastes and exigencies. Charles I. 
and Henrietta Maria, although pictured by several other 
painters, are knoinl to posterity almost exclusively throu^ 
V^ Dyck, nevt from a greater closeness of resemblance to the 
ofiginal, but from a particular power of expression and bearing 
whrtch, once seen, it is impossible to forget. The artist was 
lodged at the CKpraise of the crown, with a summer residence 
at Eltham Poboe, tad was frequently honoured with the 
visits of the king at his studio at Blackfriars. Portraits now 
followed each other with a rapidity scarcely credible to those 
unacquainted with the artist’^ method. In fact, his mode of 
living and* his love of pleasure sufficiently explain his great 


need of mone}\ During the first year oi his presence in England 
he painted the king and cjueen a dozen times. The first of 
these noble portraits is the admirable full-length of Charles I., 
with the queen and their two eldest children, at Windsor 
Castle. The style he adopted in England is generally termed 
his third manner ; we might better say his fourth, as he already 
had a very particular style before he set out on his Italian 
journey. De Piles gives us some account of Van Dyck’s methods 
at this period of his career. He began with a small sketch 
on ^ey paper with black and white chalks, or a monochrome 
in oils. This study was passed on to assistants in order to be 
copied on the required scale. When the clothes were sufficiently 
advanced by the pupils from those sent by the model, as well 
as the background and accessories, the master was enabled 
in a few sitting of an hour each to complete the work. Van 
Dyck excelled in painting the hands ; he is said to have kept 
special models for this part of his work. It need hardly be said 
that a system of this kind, although employed by Rubens for his 
larger creations, was exceedingly ill adapted to portrait painting. 
In Van Dyck’s later productions we too often detect marks of 
haste, as if the brush were becoming a mere implement of trade. 

Nearly the whole of 1634 and 1635 were spent by Van Dyck 
in the Netherlands, whence his brother, an Antwerp priest, 
had been called over by the queen to act as her chaplain. The 
archduchess died on ist December 1633, and Van Dyck naturally 
wished to get his official title renewed by her successor, Ferdinand 
of Au.stria, brother of Philip IV. That Van Dyck’s residence 
in Antwerp was only to be temporary is shown by the power 
given to his sister Susan for the administration of his affairs 
in Belgium (14th April 1634). On the arrival of the new 
governor Van Dyck was immediately called upon to paint his 
likeness, a picture now in the Madrid gallery, where the same 
personage is also represented by R ubens and Velazquez. Several 
other portraits of Ferdinand, either in his cardinal’s robes or 
in military dress, by Van Dyck, occur elsewhere. One on horse- 
back was exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, London, in 1887, 
as the duke of Alva (lent by Mr S. Kynaston Mainwaring). 
Van Dyck was greatly in demand at this time, and his prices 
were correspondingly high, as the Antwerp municipality found 
when they asked for a portrait of the late infanta to decorate 
one of the triumphal arches for the reception of the new governor. 
The most important of Van Dyck’s works, at any rate as a 
portrait painter, belong to this period. The picture rcpre.sent- 
ing in life-size the members of the Brussels corporation, which 
was destroyed by fire during the siege of 1695, is spoken of 
with intense admiration by several writers, Bullart, for 
instance, is very enthusiastic about its fine colour and life- 
like qualities. Among the religious paintings of undisputed 
excellence belonging to the same period are the Adoration of 
the Shepherds ” in the church at Termonde, and the “ Deposi- 
tion,” where the body of Christ rests upon the lap of the Virgin, 
in the Antwerp museum. Among the portraits are the admir- 
able full-length of Scaglia, the king’s frequent agent in the 
Netherlands (at Dorchester House; a replica in the museum 
at Antwerp), the equestrian portrait of Albert of Arenberg 
(Arenberg Palace at Brussels), and a portrait of the same 
nobleman on foot, in the black velvet Spanish dress with golden 
chamberlain’s key (long said to be Rubens) at Althorp,.thc full- 
length of Helena Fourment, Rubens’s second wife (at St Peters- 
burg), the beautiful duchess of Havre, Mary Clara de Croy, 
signed and dated 1634 (Mr Ayscough Fawkes), and other 
members of the same family (at Munich), Thomas of Savoy (at 
Berlin), an admirable halMength of a lady in black (in the 
Vienna gallery), and above all the grandiose picture in which 
John of Nassau i:> represented at full-length, with his wife and 
children (at Panshanger). Several portraits of Brussels and Ant- 
werp magistrates must also be mentioned, the most important 
being John Van Merstraeten, a Brussels lawyer (at Cassel). 

After being chosen honorary president of the Antwerp gild 
of St Luke, Van Dyck returned to London before the end of 
1635. In spite of the vast number of his later portraits, some 
of them deserve to be ranked among the most celebrated of his 
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productions. The group of three English royal children in the 
gallery at Turin (1635), the portraits W Charles I. in the Louvre 
and in the Nationid Gallery, London, the picture of the Pembroke 
family at Wilton House, Sir George and Sir Francis Villiers, and 
the earls of Bristol and Bedford, at Althorp, as well as those 
of Francis Russell, fourth earl of Bedford, and Anne Carr, his 
consort, at Woburn Abbey (1636), all belong to the years im- 
mediately following the master’s return from the Netherlands. 

He now married Lady Mary Ruthven, daughter of Sir Patrick 
Ruthven and granddaughter of the earl of Cowrie. There are 
several portraits of her by her husband, the most important 
being in the Munich gallery, in which she is represented in white 
satin, playing on the violoncello. She is also said to figure as 
the Virgin in a picture belonging to Lord Lyttelton. There is a 
capital engraving of her by Bolswert. In another picture, said 
to be Mary Ruthven, an exceedingly handsome lady is repre- 
sented as “ Herminia Putting on Clarinda’s Armour.” There 
can be no doubt as to the model having been Margaret Lemon, 
a celebrated beauty, whose portrait was engraved by W. Hollar 
and J. Morin and painted by Van Dyck at Hampton Court. 
“ She was,” says Mr Ernest Law, in his excellent catalogue of 
this gallery, “ the most beautiful and celebrated, though far 
from being the only mistress of Van Dyck. The great artist, 
in fact, loved beauty in every form, and found the seduction 
of female charms altogether irresistible. She lived with him 
at his house at Blackfriars.” The precise date of Van Dyck’s 
marriage has not been ascertained. It was probably towards 
the end of 1639. The union is said to have been promoted 
by the artist’s friends in order to save him from the consequence 
of his pernicious way of living. Margaret Lemon resented the 
event most cruelly, and tried to maim Van Dyck’s right hand. 

Van Dyck found few occasions in England to paint anything 
but portraits. There exists at Belvoir Castle a sketch by him 
representing a procession of the knights of the Garter, a really 
grandiose composition, engraved by Cooper. We know from 
Bcllori that Van Dyck had suggested, through his friend Sir 
Kenelm Digby, for the banqueting room at Whitehall, a series 
of decorations illustrating the history of the order of the Garter, 
and that the king had been much pleased with the idea. The 
plan, however, failed through the excessively high price asked 
by the painter, and perhaps also because the king liad thought 
of having the work done in tapestry. Van Dyck’s pension was 
five years in arrear, and, instead of £560, he received finally, 
besides his pension, only £200. 

When the news of Rubens’s death reached London (June 1640) 
Van Dyck contemplated a return to his native country, and a 
letter from Ferdinand of Austria to Philip IV, speaks of his 
intended journey to Antwerp on St Luke’s Day (i8th October). 
Rubens had left unfinished a series of paintings commanded 
by the king of Spain, and from correspondence published by 
Professor Justi we learn that Van Dyck had been thought of 
to give them the finishing touch. But he absolutely refused to 
finish them. It was then agreed that he should paint an inde- 
pendent canvas destined to complete the series. Van Dyck 
waa delighted with this order, and Ferdinand tells his brother 
that he returned to London in great haste “ to make prepara- 
tions for his change of residence; possibly,” adds the letter, 
“ he may still change his mind, for he is stark mad,” Whether 
Van Dyck found it possible to work during his short stay in the 
Netherlands is a matter of doubt. Most authors suppose that Van 
Dyck’s principal object in travelling to the continent was to be 
entrusted with the decoration of one of the galleries of the 
Louvre. There may be some truth in this, for Mariettc speaks 
of a letter he saw, written by Claude Vignon, the French painter, 
in January 1641, asking langlois for an introduction to Van 
Dyck, who was then in Paris. Unfortunately the great painter 
was thwarted in his aspirations. His health was beginning to 
fail. After his return to London he was frequently obliged to 
interrupt his work ; and a letter written (13th August) from 
Richmond by Lady Anne Roxburgh to Baron W. van Brederode 
at tlie Hague states that the portraits of the Princess Mary had 
been greatly delayed through Van Dyck’s illness, and that the 


prince’s (William II. of Orange) would be ready in eight days.^ 
” As Van Dyck intends leaving England in the course of ten or 
twelve days at latest,” she adds, he will take the paintings 
himself to the princess of Orange.” These portraits, now in the 
museum at Amsterdam, are the last Van Dyck painted in 
England. Of works dated 1639 the portrait of Lady Pembroke, 
in the gallery of Darmstadt, is a fine example ; and to the same 
year belongs a full-length portrait of Arthur Goodwin at Chats- 
worth. The twin portrait of Thomas Carew and Thomas 
Killigrew, in the royal collection, dated 1638, is certainly most 
delicate, but very weak in tone and slight in handling. Van 
Dyck sailed in September, and probably spent some time with 
his Antwerp friends. Early in November he reached Paris, 
and succeeded in obtaining some important work, when, on 
1 6th November, he was compelled to resign his commissions 
on account of the state of his health. Scarcely tliree weeks 
later (9th December 1641) he died at his residence at Blackfriars. 
Van Dyck was buried in old St Paul’s, where a Latin inscription 
was placed on his tomb by Charles I. 

An elegy in Cowley’s Miscellanies speaks, not only of the 
painter’s tdent, but of his amiable disposition. We may perhaps 
point to the coincidence that a Mrs Cowley is in Van Dyck’s 
will (of 1st December) named guardian of his child, Justiniana 
Anna, born only eight days before her father’s death. The 
painter had in the Netherlands an illegitimate daughter, Maria 
Theresia, who was entrusted to liis sister, and to whom he 
bequeathed £4000. The name of her mother is not known. 
Not long after her husband’s death Lady Van Dyck became the 
second wife of Sir Richard Pryse of (^gerddan in Cardigan- 
shire. She was dead in 1645. Justiniana Van Dyck, who was 
married when scarcely twelve years old to Sir John Stepney 
of Prendergast, was also something of an artist: she painted 
a Crucifixion,” with four angels receiving Christ’s blood in 
chalices. A similar subject had been painted by Van Dyck, 
as Bellori tells us, for the duke of Northumberland. After the 
Restoration a pension of £200 for life was granted to Justiniana 
Van Dyck, who died before 1690. 

Properly speaking, Van Dyck cannot be* said to have formed a 
school. He was foUowed to London by some of hia earlier colla- 
borators, and there soon met a consider«ible number of others. Jan 
van Hcyn, David Bcek, Adrian Haiincman, Mathew Merian, John 
Bockhorst (Lang Jan), Rcmy van Leemput and Peter Thys were 
foremost among foreigners, Henij Stone and William Dobson 
among Englishmen. To their assistance the master owed much ; 
but they are also responsible for the vast number of constantly 
recurring copies which go by his name. It often rcc^uircs a very 
discriminating eye to distinguish some of these copies from the 
original paintings. Nevertheless, after Van Dyck's death many of 
his coadjutors produced works of undeniable merit. No school 
more strikingly reflects the influence of Van Dyck than the British 
school. Stone and Dobson were, properly speaking, the most 
fortjinatc of his continuators ; and there is little doubt that such 
masters as Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence and Raeburn owe a 
large measure of their superiority to their study of his works. 

Though Van Dyck’s reputation greatly suffered through the 
numerous copies he allowed his pupils to take from his works, 
the case is otherwise with engraving : Vorsterman, Pontius, Peter 
de Jode P Dalliu and S. Bolswert were seldom more fortunate than 
when under his guidance. De Jode’s -'St Augustine." Bolswert's 
“ Ecce Homo " and " Crucifixion," Vorsterman’s “ Deposition, and 
especially Pontius's " Herman Joseph " rank among the masterpieces 
of the art of engraving. Van Dyck was him.self an incomparable etcher, 
and with the needle arrived at a degree of excellence scarcely inferior 
to that exhibited in his paintings. Such prints as the portraits of 
Vorsterman, John de Wael, Snyders, Josse de Momper, Adam van 
Noort, and above all his own effigy, bear witness to his prodigious 
knowledge of design. Print collectors pay extravagant prices for a 
first proof taken from the plates engraved by Van Dyck himself. 
Van Dyck also employed some of the best engravers of his time 
for the production of a gallery of illustrious heads, men and women, 
of different countries. Whether all were taken from life is ques- 
tionable. Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein he can hardly have 
met. Du Breucq, the architect, he never knew. But all the 
sketches and drawings were done by himself, and are often met 
with in public and private galleries. The engravings are somerimes 
very beautiful and in their first states very rare. Published 
successively by Martin van der Enden, Giles Hcndrickx and John 
Meyssens, the collection originally consisted of sixteen warriors 
and statesmen, twelve scholars and fifty-two artists. Hendrickx 
raised the number to ninety-nine, and used as a frontispiece the 
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^portrait of Van Dyck, with the following inscription: leones 
/•rtneipum, virorum doctorum, &c. ^c., numero cpntum ab Antonio 
Van nych pictvre ad vivum expressae eiusq. sumtthus aeri tncisae, 
1645. Seventeen editions were published, the last in 1759, with 
124 plates Many of the plates are the property of the French 
Government, and belong to the Chalcographie Rationale in Paris. 

Litlrature. — S ee W. Hookham Carpenter, Pictorial Notices, 
consisting' of a Memoir of Sir Anthony Van Dyck, with a descriptive 
caUdogiie of the etchings executed by hint (London, 1844) • John 
Smith, A Catalogue Raisonni: of the Works of the most Eminent 
Dutih, Flemish, and French J'aintevs, part hi. (London, 1841); 
J. Guiflrey, Antoine Van Dyck, sa vie et son ceuvre (Parts, 1882) ; 
A. Michiels, Ant. P'an Dyck et ses Hives (Paris, 1881); Ign. von 
Szwykowski, A. Van Dycks Bildnisse bekannter Personen (Leipzig, 
1858); Fr. Wibiral, Vlcnnographie d'A. Van Dyck d'apris les 
recherches de H. Weber (Leipzig, 1877) ; Carl Lemcke, A. Van Dyck 
(in Koberl Dohme’s Kunst und Kunstler, vol. 1., Leipzig, 1877) ; 
Alfr. Woltmann and K. Woerniann, Gcsch. der Maleret, vol. hi. 
(Leipzig. i88()) ; Max Rooses, Geschiedenis der Antwerpsche Schilder- 
school (Ghent, 1879) ; F. J. Van den Branden, Gesch. der Antw 
Sc hi Ider school (Antwerp, 1883) ; Percy Rendall Head, Van Dyck 
(London, 1887) ; F, G. Stephens, Catalogue of the Exhibition of the 
Works of Sir A. Van Dyck (t.ondon, 1887) ; E. Kiiackfuss, Van Dyck 
(Bielefeld, 1896) ; Ihonel C'ust, Anthony Van Dyck (London, 1900), 
an abridgment with emendations, Van Dyck (1906), and A Descrip- 
tion of the Sketch-Book by Sir Anthony Van Dyck ... at Chatsworth 
(London, 1902) ; Max Rooses, Chefs-d'ceuvres d‘ Antoine van Dyck 
(Aiitweqj, 1901) ; Antoine Van Dyck (J^aris, 1902) ; Frank Newbolt, 
Etchings of Van Dyck (London, i9o()). (H. H. ; P. G. K.) 

VANE, SIR HENRY (1589-1654), English secretary of state, 
eldest son of Henry Vane or Fane, of Hadlow, Kent, a member 
of an ancient family of that county, by his second wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Koger Twysden of East Peckham, Kent, was born 
on the 18th of February 1589. He matriculated from Brasc- 
nose College, Oxford, on the 15th of June 1604, was admitted 
to Gray’s Inn in 1606, and was knighted by James L on the 
3rd of March 1611. He purchased several offices at court, 
was made comptroller of the king’s household about 1629, 
and in spite of a sharp quarrel with Buckingham managed to 
keep the king’s favour, in 1639 becoming treasurer. He was 
returned to parliament in 1614 for Lustwithiel, from 1621 to 
1626 for Carlisle, in 1628 for Retford, and in the Short and Long 
Parliament, assembled in 1640, lie sat for Wilton. He was 
despatched on several missions in 1629 and 1630 to Holland, 
and in 1631 to Gustavus Adolphu.s to secure the restitution of 
the Palatinate, but without success. In 1630 Vane had become 
a privy councillor and one of the chief advi.sers of the king. He 
was made a commi.ssioner of the Admiralty in 1632 and for the 
colonies in 1636. He was one of the eight privy councillors 
appointed to manage affairs in Scotland on the outbreak of the 
troubles there, and on the 3rd of February 1640, through the 
influence of the queen and of the marquis of Hamilton and in 
opposition to the wishes of Strafford, he was made secretary 
of .state in the room of Sir John Coke. In the Short Parliament, 
which assembled in April, it fell to Vane, in his official capa- 
city, to*defnand‘ supplies. He proposed a bargain by which the 
king should give up ship-money and receive in return twelve 
subsidies.* Taftiameot, however, proved intractable and was 
dissolved .qn tfie* 5th f)i May, to prevent a vote -figainst the 
continuance of the war with the Scots. In the impeachment 
of Strafford, vine played a very important part and caused the 
earl’s destructipii.. *Hc asserted that Strafford had advised the 
king at a' of the privy council, “ You have an army in 
Irelands ".you employ it to reduce this kingdom.”* He 
refused to admit ' or deny the meaning attributed by the pro- 
secution that this kingdom ” signified England ; he was 
unsupported by the recollection of any other privy councillor, 
and his statement ’could not be corroborated by his own notes, 
Which had been destroyed by order of the king, but a copy 
‘obtained through his «on, the younger Vane, was produced by 
Pym and owned by Vane to be genuine. He was on bad terms 
with St/afford, who had opposed his appointment to office and 
who had grveh him special provocation by assuming the barony 
of Raby, a title ardently desired by Vane himself. He was not 
unnaturally accused of collusion and treachery, and there is 
no doubt that he desired Strafford’s removal not only on 
private but on publie grounds, believing that his sacrifice 
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would satisfy the demands of the parliament. Nevertheless, 
there has appeared no evidence to support the charge that he 
deliberately compassed his destruction. Suspicions of his 
fidelity, however, soon increased, and after having accompanied 
the king to Scotland in August 1641, he was dismissed from 
all his appointments on the 4th of November on Charles’s return. 
Vane immediately joined the parliament; on Pym’s motion, 
on the 13th of December, he was placed on the committee for 
Irish affairs, was made lord lieutenant of Durham on the loth 
of February 1642, became a member of the committee of both 
kingdoms on the 7tli of February 1644, and in this capacity 
attended the Scots army in 1645, while the parliament in the 
treaty of Uxbridge demanded for him from Charles a barony 
and the repayment of his losses. He adhered to the parliament 
after the king’s death, and in the first parliament of the Pro- 
tectorate he was returned for Kent, but the House had refused 
to appoint him a member of the council of state in P'ebruary 
1650. He died in 1654. He had married Frances, daughter 
and co-heir of Thomas Darcy of Tolleshurst Darcy in Essex, 
by whom he had a large family of children, of whom the eldest 
son, Sir Henry Vane, the younger, is separately noticed. 

Clarendon invariably .speaks of Vane in terms of contempt and 
reproach. He describes him as merely fit for court duties, " of very 
ordinary parts by nature and . . . very illiterate. But being of a 
stirring and boisterous disposition, very industrious and very bold, 
lie still wrought himself into some employment." Be declares that 
motives of revenge upon Strafford influenced not only his conduct 
in the impeachment but his unsuccessful management of the king’f, 
business in the Short Parliament, when he " acted that part malici- 
ously and to bring all into confusion." The latter accusation, 
considering the difficulties of the political situation and Vane’s 
total want of ability in dealing with them, is probably unfounded. 
On the general charge of betraying the king’.s cause. Vane’s mysteri- 
ous conduct in the impeachment, his great intimacy with Hamilton, 
and the favour with which he was immediately received by the 
Opposition on his dismissal from office, raise suspicions not altogether 
allayed by the absence of proof to substantiate them, while the 
alacrity with wluch he transferred liimsclf to the parliament points 
to a character, if hot of systematic treachery, yet of unprincipled 
and unscrupulous time-serving. Materials, however, to elucidate 
the details and motives of his ill-omened career have hitherto been 
wanting. 

VANE, SIR HENRY (1613-1662), Engii&h statesman and 
author, known as “ the younger ” to distinguish him from his 
father, Sir Henry Vane {q,v.), was baptized on the 26th of May 
1613, at Debden, Essex. After an education at We.stminstcr, 
where be was noted for his high and reckless spirits, and at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he neither matriculated nor 
took his degree, he was attached to the embassy at Vienna and 
at Leiden and Geneva. He had already acquired strong I'uritan 
views which, in spite of the personal efforts of Laud, who made 
the attempt at the king’s request, he refused to give up. In 

1635, in order to obtain the free exercise of his religion, he 
emigrated to Massachusetts, where he was elected governor in 

1636. After one year of office, during which he showed some 
administrative ability, he was defeated by Winthrop, the former 
governor, chiefly on account of the protection he had given to 
Mrs Hutchinson in the religious controversies which she raised. 
He, however, never lost his interest in the colonies, and used 
his influence hereafter on several occasions in their support. 

Vane returned to England in August 1637. He was made 
joint-treasurer of the navy with Sir W. Russell in January 1639, 
was elected for Hull in the Short and Long Parliaments, and 
was knighted on the 23rd of June 1640. Accidentally finding 
among his father’s papers some notes of Strafford’s speech in the 
council of May 5, 1640, he allowed Pym to take a copy, and 
was thus instrumental in bringing about Strafford’s downfall. 
He carried up the impeachment of Laud from the Commons, was 
a strong supporter, when on the committee of religion, of the 
“Root and Branch” bill, and in June 1641 put forward a 
scheme of church government by which commissioners, half 
lay and half cleric, were to assume ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
in each diocese. During the absence of Pym and Hampden 
from the House at the time of Charles’s attempted arrest 
of the five members, Vane led the parliamentary party, and 
was finally dismissed from his office in December 1641, being 
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reinstated by the parliament in AugM^t 1642. The same month 
he was placed upon the committee of defence. In 1643 he was 
the leading man among the commissioners sent to treat for a 
league with the Scots. Vane, who was bitterly opposed to the 
tyranny of the Presbyterian system, was successful in two 
important points. The rim of the Scots was chiefly the pro- 
pagation cf their discip.me in England and Wales, and for 
this they wanted only a “ covenant.” The English desired a 
political “ league.'’’ Vane succeeded in getting the bond termed 
the Solemn League and Covenant, and further in substituting 
the whole expression ‘‘ according to the word of God and the 
example of the best Reformed churches ” for the latter part 
alone. He succeeded to the leadership of the party on Pym’s 
death. He promoted, and became a chief member of, the 
committee of both kingdoms established in February 1644, 
and was sent to York in the summer of the year to urge Fairfax 
and Manchester to mar(^h against Prince Rupert, and secretly 
to propose the king’s deposition. In 1645 he was one of the 
negotiators of the treaty of Uxbridge. He was, with Cromwell, 
a prime mover in the Self-Denying Ordinance and the New 
Model, and his adherence to the army party and to religious 
tolerance now caused a definite breach with the Scots. Vane 
had at the Westminster Assembly, writes Baillie indignantly, 
“ prolixly, earnestly and passionately reasoned for a full liberty 
of conscience to all religions,” a policy directly opposed to 
Presbyterianism, and his leadership terminated when the 
latter party obtained the supremacy in parliament in 1646. 
During the subsequent .struggle he was one of the six com- 
missioners appointed to treat with the army by the parliament , 
and endeavoured to effect a compromi e, but failed, being 
distrusted by both the Levellers and the Presbyterians. Plis 
views of government may be studied in The People's Case 
Stated, written shortly before his death. “ The power which 
is directive, and states and ascertains the morality of the rule 
of obedience, is in the hand of God ; but the original, from 
whence all just power arises, which is magistratical and co- 
ercitive, is from the will or free gift of the people, who may 
either keep the power in themselves or give up their subjection 
and will in the hand of another.” King and people were bound 
by “ the fundamental constitution or compact,” which if the 
king violated, the people might return to their original right 
and freedom. 

In spite, however, of these free opinions, Vane still desired 
the maintenance of the monarchy and the constitution. He 
voted for a declaration to this effect on the 28th of April 1648, 
and had consistently opposed the various voles of “ non- 
addresses.” Several communications had already been fruit- 
lessly attempted with Vane from the king’s side, through the 
agency of Lord Lovelace in January 1644, and through that of 
John Ashburnham in March 1646. Vane now supported the re- 
newal of negotiations, and was appointed on the ist of September 
1648 one of the commissioners for the treaty of Newport. He 
here showed a desire to come to terms on the foundation of 
toleration and a ” moderate episcopacy,” of which Cromwell 
CTeatly disapproved, and opposed the shaking off of the con- 
ferences. He absented himself from parliament on the occasion 
of Pride’s Purge,” and remained in retirement until after the 
king’s death, a measure in which he took no part, though he 
continued to act as a member of the government. On the 
14th of February 1649 he was placed on the council of state, 
though he refused to take the oath which expressed approba- 
tion of the king’s execution. Vane now showed himself an 
able administrator. He served on innumerable committees of 
importance, and was assiduous in his attendance. He furnished 
the supplies for Cromwell’s expedition to Scotland, and was one 
of the commissioners sent there subsequently to settle the 
government and negotiate a union between the two countries. 
He showed great energy in colonial and foreign affairs, was a 
leading member of the committee dealing with the latter, and 
in 1651 went on a secret mission to negotiate with Cardinal de 
Retz, who was much struck with his ability, while his knowledge 
of foreign policy, in which he inclined in favour of Holland, 
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earned the praise also of Milton. To Vane, as chief com^ 
missioner of the* navy, belongs largely the credit of the ^ctories 
obtained against Van Tromp. 

In domestic politics Vane continued to urge his views of 
toleration and his opposition to a state church. On the 9th of 
January 1650 he brought forward as chairman the report of a 
committee on the regulation of elections. He wished to reform 
the franchise on the property basis, to disfranchise soma of the 
existing boroughs, and to give increased representation to the 
large towns ; the sitting members, however, were to retain their 
seats. In this he was opposed to Cromwell, who desired an 
entirely new parliament and the supremacy of the army repre- 
sentation. On the 20th of April Cromwell forcibly dissolved 
the Long Parliament while in the act of passing Vane’s bill. 
On the latter’s prote.sting, “This is not honest; yea, it is 
against morality and common honesty,” Cromwell fell a-railing 
at him, crying out with a loud voice, “ 0 Sir Henry Vane, Sir 
Henry Vane ; the Lord deliver me from Sir Henry Vane 1 ” 
(Ludlow, Mem, i. 353). Hitherto they had lived on intimate 
terms of friendship, but this incident created a permanent 
breach. In his seclusion at Raby he now wrote the Retired 
Man's Meditations (1655). In 1656 he proposed in A Healing 
Question (reprinted in the “ Somers Tracts,” vol. vi. ed. Scott) 
a new form of government, insisting as belore upon a Puritan 
parliament supreme over the army. The seditious movements 
of the Anabaptists were also attributed to his influence, and on 
the 29th of July 1656 he was summoned before the council. 
Refusing to give security not to disturb the public peace, he was 
on the 9th of September sent prisoner to Carisbrooke Castle, 
and there remained until the 31st of December. He ad- 
dressed a letter to Cromwell in which he repudiated the extra- 
parliamentary authority he bad assumed. In the parliament 
of Richard Cromwell he was elected for Whitchurch, when he 
urged that the protector’s power should be strictly limited, 
and the negative voice of the new House of Lords disallowed. 

Subsequently he allied himself with the officers in setting 
aside the protectorate and in restoring the Long Parliament, 
and on Richard Crorn well’s abdication he regained his former 
.supremacy in the national counsels. He was a member of the 
committee of safety and of the council of state appointed in 
May, was commissioner for the navy and for the appointment 
of army officers, managed foreign affairs and superintended 
finance. He adhered to Lambert, remained a member of the 
government after the latter had turned out the Long Parliament, 
and endeavoured to maintain it by reconciling the disputing 
generals and by negotiating with the navy, which first deserted 
the cause. In consequence, at the restoration of the Long 
Parliament he was expelled the House and ordered to retire to 
Raj^y. 

At the Restoration Vane was imprisoned in the Tower by 
the king’s order. After several conferences between the houses 
of parliament, it was agreed that he should be excepted from 
the indemnity bill, but that a petition should be sent to Charles 
asking that his life might be spared. The petition was granted. 
On the meeting, however, of the new parliament of 1O61, a 
vote was passed demanding his trial on the capital charge, 
and Vane was taken back to the Tower in April 1662 from the 
Scilly Isles, where he had been imprisoned. On the 2nd of June 
he appeared before the king’s bench to answer the charge of high 
treason, when he made a bold and skilful defence, asserting the 
sovereign power of parliament in justification of his conduct. 
He was, however, found guilty, and executed on Tower Hill 
on the 14th of June 1662. He had married, in 1640, Frances, 
daughter of Sir Christopher Wray of Barlings, by whom he had 
a large family of sons and daughters. Of these Christopher, 
the fifth son, succeeded to his father’s estates and was created 
Baron Barnard by William III. 

Vane's great talents as an administrator and statesman have been 
universally acknowledged. He possessed, says Clarendon, "extra- 
ordinary parts, a pleasant wit, a great understanding, a temper 
not to be moved," and in debate "a ^uick conception and a very 
sharp and weighty expression." His patriotism and assiduity 
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m the public service, and complete freedom from corruption, were 
equall^^ admirable and conspicuous. His religioirs writings, apart 
from his constant devotion to toleration and dislike of a state church, 
are exceadingly obscure both in style and matter, while his en- 
thusiasm and fanaticism in speculative doctrine combine curiously, 
but not perhaps incongruously, with exceptional sagacity and 
shrewdness in practical affairs. " He had an unusual aspect,” says 
Clarendon, “which . . . made men tliink tlicre was something 
in him of the extraordinary ; and his whole life made good that 
imagination.” Besides the works already mentioned and several 
prmtetl speeches, Vane wrote : A Brief Answer to a certain Declara- 
tion of John Winthrop (reprinted in the Hutchinson Papers, publ, by 
the Prince Society, 1865); A Needful Corrective or Balance tn Popu- 
lar Government ... in answer to Harrington’s Oceana ; Of Lone of 
God and Union with God ; two treatises, viz. (i) An Epistle General to 
the Mystical Body of Christ on Earth, (2) The Face of^ the Times : 
A Pilgrimage into the Land of Promise . . . (1664). The 'I rial of 
Sir Henry Vane, Knight ( 1O62), contains, besides his last speech and 
details relating to tiie trial, The People's Case Stated (reprinted in 
Forster’s Life of Vane), The Valley of Jehoshaphat, and Meditations 
concerning Man's Life. A Letter from a True and Lawful Member of 
Parliament to one of the Lords of His Highness's Council (1656), 
attributed to Vane, was written by Clarendon ; and The Light 
Shining out of Darkness was probably by Henry Stubbe ; while 
The Speech against IHchard Cromwell i.s the composition of some 
contemporary pamphlote<*r. 

Biuliograpiiy. — Article by C. H. Firth m Diet, of Nat. Btog. ; 
Life and Death of Sir Henry Vane, by G, Sikes, 1662 (a treatise on 
the “course of his hidden life”): and Lives by John Forster, in 
T.ardner's Cabinet Encyclopaedia : Eminent British SUUesmen, vol. iv. 
(T«3«); by C. W. Upham in "Library of American Biography.” 
vol. iv. (1851); by J. K. Hosmer (1HS8); and by C. Dalton in Hist, 
of the Family of Wray (1881), ii. 9i-i37> Wood’s Ath. Oxon. 
(Bliss), iii. 578, and Biographia Britannica. See especially S. R. 
Gardiner’s Hist, of England, his Great Civil War and his Common^ 
wealth, and Clarendon’s Hist, of the Rebellion, and the contem- 
porary memoirs and diaries ; Hist. MSS. Comm. MSS. of duke of 
Bucclcudi, ii. pt. ii. 756 *. Masson’s Life of Milton, iv. 442 and 
passim] the sonnet addressed by Milton to Vane; and W. W. Ire- 
land, Lf/^i 0/ //e>n y fAe Vowiigey (1907)- (P- C. Y.) 

VANE (formerly spelt “ fane,” i.e. pennon, flag ; cf. Gcr. 
Fakne, Du. vaan, Fr. girouette, Ital. handeruola, Ger. Wetter- 
fahne), the weathercock on a steeple. Vanes seem in early times 
to have been of various forms, a.s dragons, &c. ; but in the 
Tudor period the favourite design was a beast or bird sitting on 
a slender pedestal and carrying an upright rod, on which a thin 
plate of metal is hung like a flag, ornamented in various ways. 

VAN HORNE, SIR WILLIAM CORNELIUS (1843-- ), 

Canadian financier, was born in Will county, Illinois, U.S.A., 
on the 3rd of February 1843, of Dutch descent. He was educated 
in the common schools of the state, and in 1857 began work 
as office boy in a railway station. His ability and force brought 
him to the front, and he rose till in 1881 he was appointed 
general manager of the Canadian Pacific railway. For the 
successful completion of this great road his strong will and 
mental grasp were laigely responsible, and he it was who not 
only cootrojlcd but steadily extended its operations during the 
lean years which followed. In 1884 he became vice-president 
of the liner irbtj888 i>resident, and in 1899 chairman of the 
board of director!. "Trpm 1885 onward he was more and more 
assoeialed with every branch of Canadian mercantile and 
financial life,*aind as a publicist gave shrewd expression to his 
views oix^peiiticai and economic questions. After the Spanish- 
Amcrican' (jSqS) he became one of the chief promoters 
oPrailway industrial Enterprise in Cuba. Tn May 1894 he 
was knighted by Queen Victoria in acknowledgment of his dis- 
tinguished public, services. He was also known as a patron of 
art and literkture and an amateur painter of no little merit. 

VANILLA, a ^vouring agent largely used in the manu- 
facture of chocolate, in confectionery and in perfumery. It 
fponsists of the fermented and dried pods of several species of 
ofchidjj belonging to* the genus Vanilla.^ The great bulk of 
the commereW article is the produce of V, plamfolia, a native 
of south-eastern Mexico, but now largely cultivated m several 
tropical countries, especially in Bourbon, the Seychelles, Tahiti 
and Java. ‘The plant has a long fleshy stem and attaches itself 
by its aerial rootlets to trees ; the roots also penetrate the soil 
and derive a considerajde portion of their nourishment from 
1 Scan, vaimlla. dim. of vaina. a ood. 


it. The leaves are altenyite, oval-lanceolate and fleshy ; the 
light greenish flowers form a^dlary spikes. The fruit is a pod 



Vanilla Plant [Vanilla planifolia), A, shoot with flower, leaf 
and aerial rootlets ; B, pod or fruit. 


from 6 to 10 in. long, and when mature about half an inch in 
diameter. The wild plant yields a smaller and less aromatic 
fruit, distinguished in Mexico a.s Baynilla nmarona, the culti- 
vated vanilla being known as B. corrienie. 

Vanilla was used by the Aztecs of Mexico as an ingredient in the 
manufacture of chocolate before the discovery of America by the 
Spaniards, who adopted its use. The earliest botanical notice is 
given in 1605 by Clusius [Exvticorum Lihri Decern), who had received 
fruits from Hugh Morgan, apothecary to Queen Elizabeth ; but he 
seems to have known nothing of its native country or use.s. The 
Mexican vanilla had been introduced to cultivation betore the 
publication of the second edition of Philip Miller’s Gardeners' DtC‘ 
tionary (1739). It jw^as reintroduced by the marquis of Blandford, 
and in 1807 a llowpring specimen was figured and descnbefl by R. A. 
Salisbury [Paradisiis, London, t. 82). Mexican vanilla is regarded 
as the best. It is principally consumed in the United States. In 
Bourbon about 3000 acres arc under cultivation ; the crop is sent to 
Bordeaux, the chief centre of the trade in France, Its odour is said 
to differ from the Mexican variety in having a suggestion of tongua 
bean. The Seychelles produce large quantities of exceedingly nne 
quality ; the produce of these islands goes chiefly to the London 
market. The Java vanilla, grown chiefly in Krawang and the 
Preanger Regencies, is shipped to Holland. The Tahiti produce is 
inferior in quality. 

Mr Hermann Mayer Senior, in the Chemist and Druggist, June 30, 
190O, gives the following figures, which approximately represent the 
world's output of vanilla during the seasons i9O|;-iqo 0: Bourbon, 
70 tons ; Seychelles, 45 tons ; Mauritius, 5 tons ; Comores, Mayotte, 
Madagascar, See,, 120 tons ; Guadeloupe, Java, Ceylon and Fiji, 
10 tons ; Mexico, 70 tons ; Tahiti, 100 tons — total, about 420 tons. 

The best varietie.s of vanilla pods are of a very dark chocolate 
brown or nearly black colour, and are covered with a crystalline 
efflorescence technically known as givre, the presence of which is 
taken as a criterion of quality. The peculiar fragrance of vanilla 
IS due to vanillin, CyH^O^, which forms this efflorescence. Chemi- 
cally speaking, it is the aldehyde of methyl-protocatechuic acid. 
It is not naturally present in the fleshy extenor of the pod, but is 
secreted by hair-like papillae lining its three internal angles, and 
ultimately becomes diffused through the viscid oily liquid surround- 
ing the seeds. The amount of vanillin varies according to the kind : 
Mexican vanilla yields 1*69, Bourbon or Reunion 19 to 2 48, and 
Java 275 %. Besides vanillin, the pods contain vanillic acid 
(which is odourless), about ii % of fixed oil, 2.3 % of soft resin, 
sugar, gum and oxalate of lime. 

Vanillin forms crystalline needles, fusible at 81® C., and soluble in 
alcohol, ether and oils, hardly soluble in cold, but more so in boiling 
water. Lik^ other aldehydes, it forms a compound with the alkaline 
bisulphites, and can by this means be extracted from bodiw com 
taining it. Vanillin has been found in Siam benzoin and in raw 
sugar, and has been prepared artificially fiom coniferin, a glucoside 
found in the sapwood of fir-trees, from asafoetida, and from a con- 
stituent of oil of cloves named eugenol. It is from the last-nam^ 
that vanillin is now prepared on a commercial acale, chiefly in 
Germany. Vanillin does not appear to have any physiological 
action on human beings when taken in small doses, as much as 
10 to 15 grains having been administered without noxious results. 
On smadl animals, however, such as frogs, it appears to act as a 
conrulsive. It has been suggested as a stimulant of an excite- 
motor character in atonic dyspepsia. It is a constituent of Giinz- 
burg's reagent (phloro-vaniiUn-glucin) for the detection of free 
hvdrochlonc aCid in the gastric contents. The poisonous effects 



VANE, 

reinstated by the parliament in AugM^t 1642. The same month 
he was placed upon the committee of defence. In 1643 he was 
the leading man among the commissioners sent to treat for a 
league with the Scots. Vane, who was bitterly opposed to the 
tyranny of the Presbyterian system, was successful in two 
important points. The rim of the Scots was chiefly the pro- 
pagation cf their discip.me in England and Wales, and for 
this they wanted only a “ covenant.” The English desired a 
political “ league.'’’ Vane succeeded in getting the bond termed 
the Solemn League and Covenant, and further in substituting 
the whole expression ‘‘ according to the word of God and the 
example of the best Reformed churches ” for the latter part 
alone. He succeeded to the leadership of the party on Pym’s 
death. He promoted, and became a chief member of, the 
committee of both kingdoms established in February 1644, 
and was sent to York in the summer of the year to urge Fairfax 
and Manchester to mar(^h against Prince Rupert, and secretly 
to propose the king’s deposition. In 1645 he was one of the 
negotiators of the treaty of Uxbridge. He was, with Cromwell, 
a prime mover in the Self-Denying Ordinance and the New 
Model, and his adherence to the army party and to religious 
tolerance now caused a definite breach with the Scots. Vane 
had at the Westminster Assembly, writes Baillie indignantly, 
“ prolixly, earnestly and passionately reasoned for a full liberty 
of conscience to all religions,” a policy directly opposed to 
Presbyterianism, and his leadership terminated when the 
latter party obtained the supremacy in parliament in 1646. 
During the subsequent .struggle he was one of the six com- 
missioners appointed to treat with the army by the parliament , 
and endeavoured to effect a compromi e, but failed, being 
distrusted by both the Levellers and the Presbyterians. Plis 
views of government may be studied in The People's Case 
Stated, written shortly before his death. “ The power which 
is directive, and states and ascertains the morality of the rule 
of obedience, is in the hand of God ; but the original, from 
whence all just power arises, which is magistratical and co- 
ercitive, is from the will or free gift of the people, who may 
either keep the power in themselves or give up their subjection 
and will in the hand of another.” King and people were bound 
by “ the fundamental constitution or compact,” which if the 
king violated, the people might return to their original right 
and freedom. 

In spite, however, of these free opinions, Vane still desired 
the maintenance of the monarchy and the constitution. He 
voted for a declaration to this effect on the 28th of April 1648, 
and had consistently opposed the various voles of “ non- 
addresses.” Several communications had already been fruit- 
lessly attempted with Vane from the king’s side, through the 
agency of Lord Lovelace in January 1644, and through that of 
John Ashburnham in March 1646. Vane now supported the re- 
newal of negotiations, and was appointed on the ist of September 
1648 one of the commissioners for the treaty of Newport. He 
here showed a desire to come to terms on the foundation of 
toleration and a ” moderate episcopacy,” of which Cromwell 
CTeatly disapproved, and opposed the shaking off of the con- 
ferences. He absented himself from parliament on the occasion 
of Pride’s Purge,” and remained in retirement until after the 
king’s death, a measure in which he took no part, though he 
continued to act as a member of the government. On the 
14th of February 1649 he was placed on the council of state, 
though he refused to take the oath which expressed approba- 
tion of the king’s execution. Vane now showed himself an 
able administrator. He served on innumerable committees of 
importance, and was assiduous in his attendance. He furnished 
the supplies for Cromwell’s expedition to Scotland, and was one 
of the commissioners sent there subsequently to settle the 
government and negotiate a union between the two countries. 
He showed great energy in colonial and foreign affairs, was a 
leading member of the committee dealing with the latter, and 
in 1651 went on a secret mission to negotiate with Cardinal de 
Retz, who was much struck with his ability, while his knowledge 
of foreign policy, in which he inclined in favour of Holland, 
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earned the praise also of Milton. To Vane, as chief com^ 
missioner of the* navy, belongs largely the credit of the ^ctories 
obtained against Van Tromp. 

In domestic politics Vane continued to urge his views of 
toleration and his opposition to a state church. On the 9th of 
January 1650 he brought forward as chairman the report of a 
committee on the regulation of elections. He wished to reform 
the franchise on the property basis, to disfranchise soma of the 
existing boroughs, and to give increased representation to the 
large towns ; the sitting members, however, were to retain their 
seats. In this he was opposed to Cromwell, who desired an 
entirely new parliament and the supremacy of the army repre- 
sentation. On the 20th of April Cromwell forcibly dissolved 
the Long Parliament while in the act of passing Vane’s bill. 
On the latter’s prote.sting, “This is not honest; yea, it is 
against morality and common honesty,” Cromwell fell a-railing 
at him, crying out with a loud voice, “ 0 Sir Henry Vane, Sir 
Henry Vane ; the Lord deliver me from Sir Henry Vane 1 ” 
(Ludlow, Mem, i. 353). Hitherto they had lived on intimate 
terms of friendship, but this incident created a permanent 
breach. In his seclusion at Raby he now wrote the Retired 
Man's Meditations (1655). In 1656 he proposed in A Healing 
Question (reprinted in the “ Somers Tracts,” vol. vi. ed. Scott) 
a new form of government, insisting as belore upon a Puritan 
parliament supreme over the army. The seditious movements 
of the Anabaptists were also attributed to his influence, and on 
the 29th of July 1656 he was summoned before the council. 
Refusing to give security not to disturb the public peace, he was 
on the 9th of September sent prisoner to Carisbrooke Castle, 
and there remained until the 31st of December. He ad- 
dressed a letter to Cromwell in which he repudiated the extra- 
parliamentary authority he bad assumed. In the parliament 
of Richard Cromwell he was elected for Whitchurch, when he 
urged that the protector’s power should be strictly limited, 
and the negative voice of the new House of Lords disallowed. 

Subsequently he allied himself with the officers in setting 
aside the protectorate and in restoring the Long Parliament, 
and on Richard Crorn well’s abdication he regained his former 
.supremacy in the national counsels. He was a member of the 
committee of safety and of the council of state appointed in 
May, was commissioner for the navy and for the appointment 
of army officers, managed foreign affairs and superintended 
finance. He adhered to Lambert, remained a member of the 
government after the latter had turned out the Long Parliament, 
and endeavoured to maintain it by reconciling the disputing 
generals and by negotiating with the navy, which first deserted 
the cause. In consequence, at the restoration of the Long 
Parliament he was expelled the House and ordered to retire to 
Raj^y. 

At the Restoration Vane was imprisoned in the Tower by 
the king’s order. After several conferences between the houses 
of parliament, it was agreed that he should be excepted from 
the indemnity bill, but that a petition should be sent to Charles 
asking that his life might be spared. The petition was granted. 
On the meeting, however, of the new parliament of 1O61, a 
vote was passed demanding his trial on the capital charge, 
and Vane was taken back to the Tower in April 1662 from the 
Scilly Isles, where he had been imprisoned. On the 2nd of June 
he appeared before the king’s bench to answer the charge of high 
treason, when he made a bold and skilful defence, asserting the 
sovereign power of parliament in justification of his conduct. 
He was, however, found guilty, and executed on Tower Hill 
on the 14th of June 1662. He had married, in 1640, Frances, 
daughter of Sir Christopher Wray of Barlings, by whom he had 
a large family of sons and daughters. Of these Christopher, 
the fifth son, succeeded to his father’s estates and was created 
Baron Barnard by William III. 

Vane's great talents as an administrator and statesman have been 
universally acknowledged. He possessed, says Clarendon, "extra- 
ordinary parts, a pleasant wit, a great understanding, a temper 
not to be moved," and in debate "a ^uick conception and a very 
sharp and weighty expression." His patriotism and assiduity 
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but soon came under the yoke of the Franks. Nomeno6, the 
littutenaiit of Louis 1., the Ihous, in Brittany, aisumed the title 
of king in 843, and one of his brothers was the founder of a line 
of counts who distinguished themselves against the Normans 
in the 9th and 10th centuries. Vannes became part of the 
duchy of Brittany at the end of the loth century. The estates 
of Brittany met there for the first time in 1203 to urge Philip 
Augustus to avenge the death of Arthur of Brittany. In the 
course of the War of Succession the town was besieged four 
times in 1 342. Duke John IV. built here the castle of L’Hermine 
and made it his habitual residence. In 1487 the town was for 
a year in the hands of Charles VIII. of France. In 1532 
Brittany was definitively united to France. The estates met at 
Vannes several times in the 17th and i8th centuries. During 
the Revolution this town was the scene of the execution in 1795 
of some of the prisoners after the royalist disaster at Quiberon. 

VAN RENSSELAER, STEPHEN (1764-1839), American 
political leader and soldier, “ last of the patroons,” was born at 
New York city on the ist of November 1764. He was fifth 
in descent from Killian Van Rensselaer (c, 1580-1645), the 
original patroon of Rensselaerwyck, New York, who acquired 
his large estates between 1630 and 1637. Stephen was gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1782. In 1789-90 ho was a member of the 
New York Assembly, and from 1791 to 1795 served as a member 
of the state Senate. He was lieutenant-governor of New York 
(1795-1801) for the two terms in which John Jay was governor, 
in 1801 he presided over the State constitutional convention, 
and from 1808 to 1810 was again in the Assembly. He was 
an ardent promoter of the Erie Canal, and as a commissioner 
to examine the proposed route, &c., he reported favourably to 
the Assembly in i Sir. In the second war with Great Britain 
he commanded the First Division of the detached militia of the 
state of New York, with the rank of major-general, and on the 
13th of October 1813 was defeated at the battle of Queens! on 
Heights. As he was a Federalist he was severely criticised 
and censured for this defeat and resigned from the army. At 
the close of the war the Eric (!anal project was renewed, and 
from 1816 till his death he was a member of the board ot canal 
commissioners, and for nearly fifteen years was its president. 
In 1818 he was again elected to the Assembly ; in 1819 he 
became a regent ol the State University of which he was for a 
time chancellor; and in 1821 he was a delegate to the New 
York constitutional convention. From 1822 to 1829 he was 
a member of the National House of Representatives,^ and there 
voted for John Quincy Adams for the presidency, and served 
as chairman of the committee on agriculture. In 1820-23 
he sent out at his own expense Professors Amos Eaton 
(1776-1842) and Edward Hitchcock to make extensive surveys, 
results of vviiich were published as An Agricidiural and Geological 
Sumey of H^e District adjoining the Erie Canal (Albany, 1824). 
In 1824 he founded a school in Troy which was incorporated 
two years Ute^as the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. He 
died at Albany^NewAork, on the 26th of January 1839. 

Se« D,*B. Barnard, A t)iscouvse on the Life, Services and Character 
of Stephen Van»Jiensselaer (Alban5% 1839). 

VANSITTART^ HTORY (1732-1770 or 1771), Anglo-Indian 
governor,. lyas in London on the 3rd of June 1732. His 
fal^her, van ..Sittart (1691-1760), and his grandfather, 

Peter van* {Sittart’* (1651-1705), were both wealthy merchants 
and directors .of the Russia company. Peter, a merchant 
adventurer, who had migrated from Danzig to London about 
1670, was also a jdirector of the East India company. The 
family nam^. is taken from the town of Sittard in Limburg. 
I&ducated at Reading school and at Winchester college, Henry 
Vansittart joined the^ociety of the Franciscans, or the “ Hell- 
fire club,” at Mednienham, his elder brothers, Arthur and Robert, 
being .also members of this fraternity. In 1745 he entered the 

^ He succeeded his cousin Solomon Van Rensselaer (1774-1852), 
who was in the regular army in 1792-1800^ who had fought under 
General Anthoily Wayne at Maumee Rapids in 1794 and under 
Stephen Van Rensselaer at Queenston Heights in 1812, and who was 
in the House of Representatives in 1819-1822. 


service of the East India company and sailed for Fort St David ; 
here he showed himself very industrious, made the acquaintance 
of Robert Clive and rose rapidly from one position to another. 
As a member of the council of Madras he helped to defend the 
city against the French in 1759, and in July 1760 he went to 
Bengal as president of the council and governor of Fort William. 
Courageously facing the difficulties of his new position, which 
included a serious lack of funds, he deposed the subadar of 
Bengal, Mir Jafar, whom he replaced by his son-in-law, Mir 
Kasim, a circumstance which increased the influence of England 
in the province. He was, however, less successful in another 
direction. Practically all the company^s servants were traders 
in their private capacity, and as they claimed various privileges 
and exemptions this system was detrimental to the interests 
of the native princes and gave rise to an enormous amount 
of corruption. Vansittart sought to check this, and in 1762 
he made a treaty with Mir Kasim, but the majority of his 
council were against him and in the following year this was 
repudiated. Reprisals on the part of the subadar were followed 
by war, and, annoyed at the failure of his pacific schemes, 
the governor resigned and returned to England in 1764. His 
conduct was attacked before the board of clirerlors in London, 
but events seemed to prove that he was in the right, and in 

1769 he became a director of the company, having in the 
previous year obtained a seat in parliament. He was now sent 
on an important mission to India ; he left England in September 
1769; but the ship in which he sailed was lost at sea late in 

1770 or early in 1771. One of his five sons was Nicholas 
Vansittart, Baron Bexley {(/.v.). To defend his conduct in 
Bengal Vansittart published some papers as A Narrative of the 
Transactions in Bengal from iy6o to iyG4 (London, 1766). 

Vansittart’s brother, Robert Vansittart (1728- 1789), who 
was educated at Winchester and at Trinity College, Oxford, 
was regius professor of civil law at Oxford from 1757 until 
his death on the 31st of January 1789. Another brother, 
George Vansittart (1745-1825), of Bisham Abbey, Berkshire, 
was the father of General George Henry Vansittart (1768- 
1824) and of Vice-Admiral Henry Vansittart (1777-1843). 

VAN»T HOFF, JACOBUS HENDRICUS (1852- ), Dutch 

chemist and physicist, was born in Rotterdam on the 30th of 
August 1852. He studied from 1869 to 1871 at the pol3^technic 
at Delft, in 1871 at the university of Leiden, in 1872 with F. 
A. Kekule at Bonn, in 1873 with C. A. Wurtz at Paris, and 
in 1874, when he took his doctor’s degree, wuth E. Mulder 
at Utrecht. In 1876 he became lecturer on physics at the 
veterinary school at Utrecht, and two years later he was chosen 
professor of chemistry, mineralogy and geology in Amsterdam 
University. In 1894 he declined an invitation to the chair 
of physics at Berlin University, but in 1896 he went to Berlin 
as professor to the Prussian Academy of Sciences, with a salary 
and a laboratory, but freedom to do whatever he liked ; and 
at the same time he accepted an honorary professorship in the 
university so that he might lecture if he were so minded. On 
taking up these appointments he announced tliat, the applica- 
tion of mathematics to chemistry remaining his chief aim, 
he proposed to devote himself to the study of the formation 
of oceanic salt deposits, with special reference to the Stassfurt 
deposits. He may be regarded as the founder of the doctrine 
of stereoisomerism (9.V.), for he was the first, in 1874, to intro- 
duce a definite mechanical theory of valency, and to connect 
the optical activity exhibited by many carbon compounds 
with their chemical constitution. In respect of this doctrine 
of the “ asymmetric carbon atom,” van’t Hoff’s name is generally 
linked with that of J. A. le Bel (bom on the 21st of January 
1847, at Pechelbronn, Lower Alsace), who, only two months 
later, independently enunciated the theory of asymmetric 
combinations with carbon ; though it must be noted that 
J. Wislicenus, to w'hom van’t Hoff, in fact, acknowledged his 
indebtedness, had already suggested that in order to explain 
the constitution of certain organic bodies, the tridimensional 
arrangement of atoms in space must be taken into account. 
For this work van't Hoff and Le Bel received the Davy medal 
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jointly from the Royal Society in 1893. From 1874 to 1884 
van’t Hoff’s attention was mainly given to the law of mass- 
action, and he established the theorem known by his name, 
which connects quantitative displacement of equilibrium with 
change of temperature. From 1885 to ^^95 was engaged 
on the theory of solutions, and developing the analogy between 
dilute solutions and gases he showed that the osmotic pressure 
of a solution has the same value as the pressure that solute 
would exert if it were contained as a gas in the same volume 
as is occupied by the solution. From 1885 he published the 
Zeitschrift fiir physikalische Chemiey in collaboration with 
Professor W. Ostwald of Leipzig. 

VAN WERT, a city and the county-seat of Van Wert 
county, Ohio, U.S.A., about 28 m. W. by N. of Lima. Pop. 
(1890) 5512 ; (1900) 6422, of whom 221 were foreign-born. 
Van Wert is served by the Pennsylvania and the Cincinnati 
Northern railways, and by an interurban electric line. Among 
the principal buildings are tlic city hall, the court house, the 
Brumback Library of Van Wert county (containing 14,650 
volumes in 1908), the Home Office Building of the Home Guards 
of America (a fraternal society incorporated in 1899 and having 
about 16,000 members in 1910), and the Home Office Building 
of the Central Manufactures’ Insurance Co. Van Wert is 
situated in a rich agricultural region. It has railway and 
machine shops and various manufactures. The municipality 
owns and operates the waterworks. Van Wert was settled 
about 1840, was incorporated as a town in 1848 and was 
chartered as a city in 1903. The county and the city were 
named in honour of Isaac Van Wert (1760-1828), one of the 
captors of Major John Andre. 

VAPEREAU, LOUIS GUSTAVE (1819-1906), French man 
of letters and lexicographer, was born at Orleans on the 
4th of April 1819. Educated at the Kcole Normale he became 
a teacher of philosophy, and was entrusted by Victor Cousin 
with the preparation of his studies on the Pensees of Pascal. 
Under the empire his republican principles cost him his position, 
and Vapereau studied for the bar. He practised, however, 
little or not at all, and after 1870 he was appointed prefect 
of Cantal (1870) and of 'I'arn et Garonne (1871-73). From 
1877 to 1888 he was inspector-general of public instruction. 
He was the author of some excellent editions of the classics, 
and of works on political and .social questions, but he is famous 
for his valuable Diciionnaire universel des contemporains (1858 ; 
6th cd., 1893), brought up to date in 1895 by a supplementary 
volume. He also drew up a Diciionnaire universel des litte- 
rateurs (1876). At the time of his death at Norsang-sur-Orge 
in 1906, he had been for twenty-six years a regular contributor 
to V Illustration y some of his notes written for tliis journal being 
collected in 1896 as VHomme et la vie. 

VAPHIO, an ancient site in Laconia, Greece, on the right 
bank of the Eurotas, some 5 m. S. of Sparta. It is famous for 
its “ bec-hive ” tomb, excavated in 1889 by Dr Tsountas. 
This consists of a walled approach, or about 97 ft. long, 

leading to a vaulted chamber some 33 ft. in diameter, in the 
floor of which the actual grave was cut. The objects found 
here and transferred to the National Museum in Athens include 
a large number of gems and amethyst beads, together with 
articles in gold, silver, bronzev iron, lead, amber and crystal. 
But by far the finest of them are two golden cups decorated 
with scenes in relief, picturing the capture of bulls. These 
form perhaps the most perfect works of “ Mycenaean ” or 
“ Minoan ” art which have survived. It seems likely that the 
Vaphio cups do not represent a local art but 'were imported 
from Crete, which at that early period was far ahead of main- 
land Greece in artistic development. The tomb, which probably 
belonged to Amyclae rather than to Pharis, as is commonly 
stated, is now almost entirely destroyed. 

Sec C. Tsountas, 'E<j>r)fMepU ' Apx<^o\oyiKifi (1889), 136-172 ; J. G. 
Frazer, Pausanias*s Description of Greece, iii. 135 f. (with lull biblio- 
graphy) ; W. Ridgeway, ihe Early A^e of Greece, i. 26-28 ; R. C. 
Bo^nquet, Journal of Hellenic Studies (1904), xxiv. 317 ff. ; A. 
Riegl, Jahreshefte d> dsterr. arch. Institutes (1906), ix. i fi. 

(M. N. T.) 


VAPORIZATION. 1. In common language a vapour is a 
gaseous or elastic fluid, which emanates or evaporate from 
the surface of a solid or liquid at temperatures below its 
boiling-point. A volatile liquid or solid is one which evaporates 
rapidly at ordinary temperatures. It is a matter of common 
experience that evaporation is accelerated by currents of air, 
or by the use of an exhaust pump, or by any process which 
removes the vapour rapidly from the liquid. On the other 
hand, it is retarded, and finally ceases, if the vapour is allowed 
to accumulate in a closed space. When this equilibrium 
state is reached, the space is said to be saturated with the vapour ; 
the density of the vapour is then the maximum which can 
exist in the presence of the liquid at the temperature of the 
experiment, and its pressure is called the saturation-pressure. 
The term vapour-pressure, v/hen used without qualification, 
is also generally employed to denote the saturation or maxi- 
mum pressure. Dalton showed that the saturation-pressure 
of a vapour depends only on the temperature, and is unaffected 
by the presence of any neutral gas or vapour. This relation 
has been more accurately verified by many subsequent observers, 
and the exceptions to it have been minutely studied and eluci- 
dated. The saturation-pressure invariably increases rapidly 
with rise of temperature, according to a regular law which has 
been the subject of many elaborate investigations. When the 
vapour-pressure of a liquid becomes equal to the external 
pressure, bubbles of vapour arc freely formed in the interior 
of the liquid by the familiar process of boiling or ebullition. 
The temperature at which this occurs under the normal atmo- 
spheric pressure of 760 mm. of mercury (reduced to 0° C. and 
sea-level in latitude 45°) is termed the boiling-point (B.P.) of 
the liquid, and is usually determined by taking the temperature 
of the saturated vapour under normal pressure, to avoid error 
from superheating (see below, 3) of the liquid. If the external 
pressure remains constant, the temperature will also remain 
constant, provided that the liquid is pure and that its com- 
position remains unaltered, until the whole is vaporized. If, 
on the other hand, the liquid is contained in a closed space, 
it may be made to boil at much lower temperatures by dimin- 
ishing the pressure ; or the temperature of the liquid may be 
raised considerably above the normal boiling-point, as in the 
boiler of a steam-engine, if the pressure is raised by preventing 
the free escape of the vapour. In all cases, if the temperature 
is given, there is a corresponding equilibrium or saturation- 
pressure of the vapour, and vice versa, in accordance with 
Dalton’s law. It was shown, however, by Cagniard de la 
Tour {Ann. Chim. Phys., 1822, 1823) that the temperature 
and pressure of the liquid could not be raised indefinitely in 
this manner. By heating liquids in strong glass bulbs with 
manometers attached, he found that at a certain tempera- 
tun? the meniscus or curved surface separating the liquid 
from the vapour disappeared, and the bulb became filled with 
an apparently uniform substance, llie temperature at which 
this mixing of liquid and vapour occurs is definite for each 
liquid, and is called the critical temperature. La Tour found 
the critical temperature in the case of water to be 362° C., a 
result which has been remarkably confirmed by later researches 
(Cailletet, Ann. Chim. Phys. 25, p. 519, 1892). In many 
books of recent years it has been the custom, following a 
suggestion of Andrews, to restrict the term “ gas ” to temper- 
atures above the critical temperature, and the term “ vapour ” 
to temperatures below. But this is often inconvenient in 
practice, as there is no sudden change in the gaseous phase 
at ordinary pressures on passing the critical temperature. It 
is more convenient to employ the terms “ vapour ” only when 
discussing the properties of the gaseous phase in relation to 
the liquid or solid, and to follow the common usage in describ- 
ing substances like COg, or even SO2 and NH<,, as gases at 
ordinary temperatures and pressures, 

2. Continuity of State.— Tht form of the isothermal curve, 
representing the compression of a vapour at constant tempera- 
ture, consists, as shown in fig. i, A, of three discontinuous 
branches. The relation between pressure and volume for an 
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imsaturated vapour is represented by the branch DE, which is 
similar*to the isothermal of a ol^ying law. When 

the saturation-pressure is reached at D the vapour begins to 
condense, and the volume diminishes without further increase 
of pressure, giving the isopiestic branch DCB. At B, when the 
vapour is completely liquefied, further compression produces a 
rapid rise of pressure, as shown by the branch BA, representing 



the behaviour of the liquid. It is possible, however, to trace 
the branch DN for the supersaturated vapour continuously 
beyond D without liquefaction in the absence of nuclei. It is 
similarly possible to trace the liquid branch ABM beyond B 
to lower pressures in the absence of dissolved gases. As the 
temperature is raised, the length of the branch Bl), representing 
the increase of volume in passing from the liquid to the gas, 
diminishes, a.s shown in fig. i, B, which represents theisothermals 
of CO2/ according to Andrews {Phil, Trans. 1869), Above the 
critical temperature, the discontinuities at B and D disappear 
from the isothermal curve, and it is impossible to obtain separa- 
tion of the two states, liquid and gas, however great the pressure 
applied. The critical pressure is the vapour-pressure of the 
liquid at the critical temperature. It is possible to obtain 
a perfectly continuous passage from the gaseous to the liquid 
state by keeping the vapour at a pressure greater than the 
critical pressure while it is cooled from a temperature above 
the critical point, at which it would expand indefinitely (if the 
pressure were reduced) without separation into two phases, to a 
temperature below the critical point, at which expansion would 
produce separation into liquid and vapour as soon as the pressure 
was reduced to the saturation value. It was maintained by 
Andrews, on Ihe-bitsis of these and similar observations, that the 
gaseous tind liquid were merely widely separated forms 

of the 5ame cSriditfdn.of matter, since one could be converted 
into the*’ other without any breach of continuity or sudden 
evolution of btat or change of volume ; just as an amorphous 
solid in. the procesfftif fusion becomes gradually more and more 
plastic as tbe^teifiperature is raised, and passes into the state of 
a’ viscuirt^cpiid, with continually diminishing viscosity.^ The 
same idea was further developed by James Thomson {Proc. 

1871), who suggested that the discontinuity of the isothermal 
at temperatures below the critical point was only apparent. 
He supposed thatd:he extensions of the liquid and vapour curves 
^M, DN, in fig. I, A, representing the states of superheated 
( liquid and supersaturated vapour, might theoretically be joined 
by a continaous curve MN, representing a homogeneous trans- 
formation, Wiiich, however, could not be realized in practice, 
as the*state of the substance corresponding to this part of the 
curve woqld be unstable. Maxwell (Nature, 1875) showed 
that the straight line BCD representing the saturation-pressure 
must cut off l( 5 ops BMC, CND, of equal area from this imaginary 

‘ The ilielit increase of pressure observed during condensation was 
attributedby Andrews to the presence of a trace of air in the CO3. 


isothermal; otherwise it would be theoretically possible to 
obtain a balance of work without any difference of temperature 
by taking the substance through the isothermal cycle BCDNCMB, 
The theoretical isothermal of James Thomson is qualitatively 
represented by an equation of the type devised by Van der 
Waals, in which the mutual attraction of the molecules of a 
gas is regarded as equivalent to an internal pressure of the form 
which he .supposes identical with the capillary pressure of 
the liquid. It has been found, however, that this simple expres- 
sion is not sufficiently exact. It is probable that it is not merely 
a question of varying attraction between similar molecules. A 
vapour should rather be regarded as containing a certain propor- 
tion of compound or coaggregated molecules, which partially 
dissociate when the pressure is diminished or the temperature 
raised. A liquid similarly contains dissolved molecules of 
vapour, and the state of equilibrium is more nearly analogous 
to that between conjugate saturated solutions water and 
phenol). 

3. Effect of Capitlnry Pressure on Ebullition. — It was remarkeO 
at a very early date that water and other liquids could be raised 
under atmospheric pressure several degrees above their normal 
boiling-points in a clean glass vessel without ebullition occurring, 
and tliat, when a bubble was formed, it would expand explosively, 
producing the phenomenon of " bumping " ; but that, if metallic 
filings or other bodies capable of supplying small bubbles of air 
were introduced, ebidhtion would proceed quietly at the normal 
temperature. L. Dufoiir succeeded in raising small drops of water, 
suspended in an oil mixture of suitable density, to a temperature 
of nearly 1 80° C. under atmospheric pressure. Similar observations 
lead to the conclusion that the phenomenon of ebullition, or boiling 
with the formation of bubbles, depends cssenlially on the presence 
of air or dissolved gas to provide nuclei for the starting-points of 
the bubbles. This is a natural consequence of the capillary pres- 
sure clue to surface tension. The va])our-pressuie p inside a small 
spherical bubble of radius y must exceed the pressure P in the liquid 
just outside the bubble by 2T/r, where T i.s the surface tension of 
the liquid. The capillary pressure 2T/r may be very large if y is 
small. It is often’ stated on the strength of this 1 elation that a 
bubble of radius / in a liquid not expand indefinitely and rise 
to the surface as in ebullition, until the vapour-pressure p inside 
the bubble exceeds the external pressure P by 2T/r. But this 
neglects the effect of the air or gas contained in the bubble, which 
plays an essential part in the ^lenomenon. A bubble of vapour 
containing no air or gas could uot exist at all in stable equilibrium in 
a liquid. Ii its radius r were .such as to make 2 T/r greater than 
/) - P, it would collapse entirely. A bubble containing ga.'j, on the 
contrary, is in stable equiUbnum when its radius r is such that the 
pressure of the gas and vapour inside it balance the external pressure 
P together with the capillary pressure 2T/r. Any diminution of r 
produces an increase in the pressure of the gas which is more than 
sufficient to balance the increase of the capillary pressure 2T/r, 
Supposing that the external pressure and temperature remain 
constant, the partial pressure of the gas inside the bubble varies 
inversely as the volume of the bubble, and may be represented by 
a/r^. The size of the bubble is determined by the equation 
/) +fl/y 3 r=.p + 2T/r. The equilibrium is always stable if p is less 
than P. If p is greater than P, the equilibrium becomes unstable 
(and the bubble expands indefinitely), when the gas-pressurc a/r^ 
is one-third of the capillary pressure 2T/r. This follows immediately 
by differentiating the above equation with respect to r, assuming 
the difference p-P Xo remain constant. Substituting 2 T/y for a/r^ 
we obtain the condition of stability, 

p-P< 4 T/ 3 r (1) 

In other words, the temperature of a liquid containing bubbles of 
radius r will rise until the excess pressure given by (i) is reached, 
and ebullition will begin as soon as the excess pressure amounts 
to two-thirds of the capillary pressure, and will not be delayed 
until the full capillary pressure is reached, as might appear at 
first sight. Bubbles i millimetre in diameter in water at P = 760 mm. 
become unstable when the temperature reaches 100-05® C. approxi- 
mately. To obtain a superheat of 10® C., whore the excess pressure 
IS 316 mm., the bubbles must not exceed about ^th mm. diameter. 
The condensation of a vapour is also retarded by the effect of 
capillary pressure, but the relation in this case is somewhat different. 

4. Effect of Capillary Pressure on Vapour- Pressure. — >It was 
observed by Sir w. Thomson (Lord Kelvin) {Phil, Ma^. iv. 42, 
p. 448, 1871) that if a c^illary tube of radius r immersed in a 
liquid of surface tension T, and the liquid ris^ to a height h above 
the plane surface (the whole being enclosed in a vessel of uniform 
temperature containing only the vapour of the liquid) the pressure 
of the vapour at the curved surface of the meniscus in the capillary 
tube will be less than that at the plane surface by the amount, 
gh/v, where g is the acceleration of ^avity, and is the density 
of the vapour. But the vapour must be in equilibrium yfith. the 
liquid at both surfaces. Otherwise perpetual motion would ensue 
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in an enclosure at uniform temperature. ‘’Consequently the equili- 
brium value of the vapour-pressure nsust vary with the curvature 
of the surface, or with the capillary pressure due to the curvature. 

If P, p are the hydrostatic pressures in the liquid and vapour 
close to the meniscus, the diflerence P- /) =:2T/r. This is negative 
if r is negative, i.e. if the liquid rises in the tube, but is positive if 
the meniscus is convex and the liquid is depressed in the tube. 
If Po, />o are the pressures in the liquid and vapour at the plane 
surface, and if l/V is the density of the liquid, the differences 

of pressure in the liquid and vapour respectively corresponding to 
a difference of level h, are P- ?„= -gkfV, -fik/v. Com- 

])ining these with the relation P~/»=r2T/r and eliminating gh, we 
obtain, for the change of vapour-pressure p - pg, due to change of 
pressure ?-/>(,, or to curvature i/r, 

Z'- Po-(^"-Po)V/v-2TV/r(t‘-V). . . (2) 

This increase of vapour-pressure with curvature affords a natural 
explanation of the fact tliat it is possible to cool a vapour consider- 
ably below the saturation temperature without condensation. The 
vapour-pressure in a fog containing small drops of radius r must 
exceed the normal vapour-pressure over a plane surface at the same 
temperature by the amount 2TV/r(i; -- V), which may be consider- 
able if r is small. The same expres.sion measures the supersatura- 
tion required to induce condensation in the presence of dust or 
other nuclei of radius r, and explains wliy it is that condensation 
always takes place on dust particles if any are present. This 
phenomenon forms the basis of J. Aitken’s method of counting 
dust particles, or Wilson’s method of counting electrical ions, which 
are also capable of acting as nuclei for starting condensation. 

5. Extension to Higher Pressures. — The approximate formula 
above given for the effect of hydrostatic pressure on the vapour- 
pre.ssure assumes the densities of the liquid and vapour constant, 
and is true for small differences of pressure only. If we take 
und pQ to represent corresponding values of the pressure in the 
liquid and vapour at the same level (and. not necessarily at the plane 
surface where find if the difference of level from P, p is 

small, substituting dP and dp for the small differences of presssure, 
we have accurately the relation vdh’^WdV, where V and v are the 
^5pecific volumes of the liquid and vapour under the pressures P 
and p n^spcctively. In order to apply the formula to large aiffer- 
cnces of pressure, it is only necessary to integrate it at constant 
temperature between the required linuts of P and p. We thus 
obtain the general equation. 
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(3) 


In appl3dng the general equation ( to an actual case, the com- 
pressibility 01 the liquid is the most uncertain factor. Assuming 
the compressibility constant, we may write V«»*‘Vo(i aP). For 
the vapour we may employ equation (17) Thermodynamics^ viz. 
v^^ROlp-c-^-h, as a very close approximation over a wide range. 
The small quantities c and b are innctions of the temperaturo only. 
Making these substitutions and integrating the equation we obtain 

C. T. R. Wilson {Phil. Trans, i8()8) has observed that in the 
absence of nuclei a very line mist is formed in a vapour on sudden 
expansion when its density is about eight times the saturation 
value. Putting /V/’o'^^ 8 in equation (4), aiid taking for water vapour 
K=»=4-6 i X 10“, and ^- 300° Abs. we find P-P^eq^ual to 3000 atmo- 
.spheres approximately as the pressure required to produce this 
degree of supersaturation, allowing for compressibility of V. The 
term (c-/>) maybe neglected in this erse, as p is small, but. it would 
amount to about 17 % of PV at 200® C. The result obtained from 
the approximate formula (2) would dc * 9200 atmospheres, which is 
more than treble, and indicates the inapplicability of the simple 
formula in an extreme case. Taking P= 30011 atmospiicrcs, and 
assuming that the formula 2T/r applies for the capillary pressure, 
we find the equivalent radius of a nucleus corresponding to the 
line misty condensation to be 5-0 x io“* cm. This is a quantity of 
molecular dimensions, and lends support to the view that a vapour 
contains a certain proportion oi coaggregated molecules^ iiepresentcd 
by the term c in the equation, which are capable of acting as nuclei 
for condensation. The analogous phenomenon of cloudy crystalliza- 
tion, which takes place in a supercooled liquid in the labile state, 
suggests that a liquid may similarly contain molecular crystals of 
solid, wliich would account, in the case of water, for its anomalous 
expansion and for the variation of its specific heat near the freezing- 
pomt. 

For small values of the vapour-pressure />, the term 
in equation (4) may generally be neglected, as in the case of water 
at ordinary temperatures. For moderate values of P, not exceeding 
say 100 atmospheres, V may be taken as nearly constant, and the 
cquatiomreduces to the simpler form PV/R^-=log,(p//>,>), which is 
oiten sufficiently exact. 

6. Application to a Solid. — If wc imagine a vertical column of 
solid in a porous vessel at uniform temperature surrounded by 
vapour, it would appear probable by similar reasoning that it would 
be in equilibrium under its own hydrostatic pressure with the 
pressure of tlic vapour at different levels. This would give the same 
formula as (2) for the variation of vapour-pressure, with V', the 
specific volume of the solid, in place of V. But since the surface 


tension analogy does not exactly apply in' the case of jiiaoUd, it lb 
perhaps better to deduce the formula from a consideration 4)f the 
effect of pressure on the freezing-point. . I'he freezirvgtpjijintr^<> is 
the point at which the solid. and liquid have the same vapour- 
yrossure Otherwise they could not remain, together in equilibrium. 

When the freezing-point is changed by pressure, the vapour-pressurfiMS 
p\ p", of the solid and liquid must be the same, at the^new freezing- 
point. The rise of the ‘freezing-point 6 - for an increase of 
pressure P - P^, is given by the tliermotlynamic equation (Thermo- 
dynamics, -equation (5)) 

. (5) 

where L is the latent heat of fusion, and V\ W' are the specific 
volumes of the solid and liquid respectively. The difference 
iP' *- P'') ot the vapour-pressures of the solid and liquid under normal 
pressure at a temperature d near the normal freezing-point $q, 
IS deduced from the same equation (see section 24 below) 

p'-p'^=^L{d-0,)lv9„ ... (6) 

where v is the specific volume of the vapour. Substituting for $ in 
terms of P from (5), we have for the difference of the vapour- 
pressures at Oq under pressure P, 

/)'-r-(P-4p,)(V''-.V>. ... (7) 

The increase of vajmur-prossure of the liquid when the pressure is 
increased to P is given by (2). viz. />^ - (P - P„)V7v. The in- 
crease of vapour-pressure of tlic solid must be less than that of the 
liquid by the amount given by (7), in order that their vapour- 
pressure may be the same at the new freezing-point 0. We thus 
obtain by subtraction 

Po) {Vyv - (V^ - y')lv\ - (P - F,)Y'/v. 

-Which is precisely the same as relation (2) for the liquid, with V' 
substituted for V''. Hence the effect of pressure on the vapour- 
pressure follows the same law for both liquid and solid (J. H. 
Poynting, Phil. Mag. xii. p. 40, 1S81). 

7. Vapour -Pressure of Solutions,--^TYic rivSe of boiling-point pro- 
duced by a substance in solution was demonstiated by M. Fara- 
day in 1820, but the effect had been known to exist for a long time 
previously. C. H, L. Babo, 1^)47, gave the law known by his name, 
that the “ relative lowering " {p“ Pq)IPq of the vapour-pressure .of E 
solution, or the ratio of the diminution of vapour-pressure {p - 
to the vapour-preasure p^ of the pure solvent at the same tempera- 
lure, was constant, or mdepenaent of the temperature, for any 
solution of constant strength. A. Wullner ,(P(?gg. Ann. 1858, 103, 
p. 529) found the lowering of the vapour-pressure to be nearly pro- 
portional to the strength of the elution for tlie same salt. W. Ost- 
wakl, employing Wiillncr’s results, found the lowering of vapour- 
pressure produced by difftTent salts in solution in water to be 
approximately the same for solutions containing the same number of 
gramme-molecules of salt per c.c. F. M. Raoult {Coniptes Rendus, 
i 88(>-87) employed other solvents besides water, and showed that the 
relative lowering for different solvents and different dissolved sub- 
stances was the same in many cases for solutions in which the ratio 
of the number of gramme-molecules n of the dissolved substance to 
the number of molecules N of the solvent was the same, or that 
it varied generally in proportion to the ratio n/N. The relative 
lowering of the vapour-pressure can be easily measured by Dalton’s 
method of the barometer tube for solvents such as ether, which have 
a sufficient vapour-pressure at ordinary temperatures. . But in 
many cases it is more readily determined \>y observing the rise of the 
boiling-point or the depression of the freezing-point of the solution. 
For the rise in the boiling-point, wc liavc by Clapeyron's equation, 
dp^^hfBv, nearly, neglecting the volume of the liquid as com- 
pared with that of the vapour v. li dp is the difference of vapour- 
pressure of solvent and solution, and d0 the rise in the boiling-point, 
we have the approximate relation, 

Baoult's law, . , (8) 

where m is the molecular weight of the vapour, and R the gas- 
constant which is nearly 2 calories per degree for a gramme-molecule 
of gas. For the depression of the freezing-point a relation of the 
same form applies, but d0 is negative, and L is the latent heat of 
fusion. At the freezing-point, the solution must have the same 
vapour-pressure as the solid solvent, with which it is in equilibrium. 
The relation follows immediately from Kirchhoff's expression (below, 
section 14) for the difference oi vapour-pressure of the liquid and 
solid below the freezing-point. 

The most important apparent exceptions to Raoult’s, law in 
dilute solutions arc the cases, (i) in which the molecules of the 
dissolved substance in solution arc associated to form compound 
molecules, or dissociated to form other combinations with the 
solvent, in such a way that the actual number of molecules n in the 
solution differs from that calculated from the molecular weight 
corresponding to the accepted formula of the dissolved substance ; 
(2) the case in which the molecules of the vapour of the solvent 
arc associated in pairs or otherwise so that the molecular weight 
m of the vapour is not that corresponding to its accepted formula. 
These cases are really included in the equation if we substitute the 
proper values of*M or m. In the case of electrolytes, S., Arrhenius 
\Zett. phys. Chem. i. p. 631) showed how to calculate the effective 
number of molecules ^ehlk^n,itom the molecular conductivity 
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% of tho Bolution and its value at infinite dilution, for an electrolyte 
giving rise to e 1 ions. The values thus found ajreed in the main 
with Kftbult's law for dilute solutions (sf^e Solutions). For strong 
solutions the discrepancies from Raoult’s law often become very 
large, even if dissociation is allowed for. Thus for calcium chloride 
the depression of the freezing-point, when N«-ioo, is nearly 

6o® C, At this point n'' = io nearly, and the depression should be 
only 10-4'^ C. These and similar discrepancies have been very 
generally attributed to a loose and variable association of tho mole- 
cule.s of the dissolved substance with molecules of the solvent, 
which, according to H. C. Jones {Amor. Chem. Jour. 190^, 33, p. 584), 
may vary all the way from a few molecules of water up to at 
least 30 molecules in the case of CaCL^, or from 12 to 140 for glycerin. 
It has been shown, however, by Callendar {Proc. R.S.A. 1908) that, 
if the accurate formulae for ilie vajiour-presaurc given below are 
employed, the results for strong solutions are consistent with a very 
slight, but important, modification of Raoult’s law. It is assumed 
that each molecule of .solute combines with a molecules of solvent 
according to the ordinary law of chemical combination, and that 
the number a, rqwescnting the degree of hydration, remains con- 
stant within wide limits of temperature and concentration. In this 
case the ratio of the vapour-pressure of the solution />" to that of 
the solvent p' should be equal to the ratio of the number of free 
raoleculcsof solventN - an to the whole mimberof moleculesN - anA-n 
in the solution. The explanation of tliis relation is that each of 
the n compound molecules counts as a single molecule, and that, 
if all the molecules were solvent molecules, the vapour-pressure 
would be that of the pure solvent. This assumption coincides 
exactly with Raoull’s law for the relative lowering of vapour- 
pressure, if wwi, and agrees with it in the limit in all cases for very 
dilute solutions, but it makes a veiy considerable difference in 
strong solutions if a i.s greater or less than i. It appears that the 
relatively enormous deviations of CaCl._, from Raoulfs law are 
accounted for on the hypothesis that a =9, but there is a slight un- 
certainty about the degree of ionization of the strongest .solutions 
at - 50“ C. Cane-sugar appears to require 5 molecules of water of 
hydration both at o'* C. and at 100® C., whereas KCl and NaCl 
take more water at 100° C. than at o® C. The cases considered by 
Callendar [loc, cit ) are necessarily limited, because the requisite 
data for .strong solutions are comparatively scarce. The vapour- 
pressure equations arc seldom known with sufficient accuracy, and 
the ionization data arc incomplete. But the agreement is very 
good so far as tin* data extend, and the theory is really simpler than 
Raoult's law, because many difierent degrees of hydration arc known, 
and the assumption a = i (all monohydrates), which is tacitly in- 
volved in Raoult's law, is in reality inconsistent with other chemical 
relations of the substances concerned. 

8. VapouV'Pressure and Osmotic Pressure, — W. F. P. Pfefier 
{Osmnhsche Untersuchungen, Leipzig, 1877) was the first to obtain 
satisfactory measurements of osmotic pressures of cane-sugar 
solutions up to nearly i atmosphere by means of semi-permeable 
membranes of copper forrocyanide. His observations showed that 
the osmotic pre.ssurc was nearly proportional to the concentration 
and to the absolute temperature over a limited range. Van’t Hoff 
showed that the osmotic pressure P due to a nura^r of dissolved 
molecules n in a volume V was the same as would be exerted by 
the same number of gas-molecules at the same temperature in 
the same volume, or that PV—R^w. Arrhenius, bv reasoning 
similar to that of section 5, applied to an osmotic cell supporting 
a column of solution by osmotic pressure, deduced the relation 
between the osmotic pressure P at the bottom of the column and 
the vapour-pressure p" of the solution at the top, viz. wPV/R0= 
logfl(/)'’/J’*) .Svhich corresponds with the effect of hydrostatic pres.sure, 
and is equlvaleftt *to the assumption that the vapour-pressure of 
the Bolutiofi (i 4 the b^om of the column under pressure P must 
be 'equal to tHat^oPHne pure solvent. Poynting {Phil. Mag, 1896, 
42„p. 298) has acQordiiigly defiiu'd the osmotic pressure of a solution 
as *fcmg thq hydrostatic pressure required to make its vapour- 
pressure that of the pure solvent at the same temperature, 

and hafl Shownr that this definition agrees approximately witli 
Raoult’s. 1 |W fltndrvan’t Hoff’s gas-pressure theory. It is probable 
liiat osnjp^^ jXrewuire is not really of the same nature as ga 3 -pressure, 
but dqje'nds oiv equilibrium of vapour-pressure. The vapour- 
molecules of the Solvent are free to pass through the semi-permeable 
membrane, and will continue to condense in the solution until 
the hydrostatic pressure is so raised as to produce equality of 
vapour-pressure. ^Lord Berkeley and E. J. G. Hartley {Phil. 
Trans. A. 1906;^." 481) succeeded in measuring osmotic pressures 
of cano-sughr, dextrose, &c., up to 135 atmospheres. The highest 
pressures recorded for danc-sugar are nearly three times as great as 
^those.'given by van’fc Hoff’s formula for the gas-pressure, but agree 
very well wit^> the vapour-pressure theory, as modified by Callendar, 
provided that we substitute for V in Arrhenius’s formula the actual 
specific volume joI the solvent in the solution, and if we also assume 
that each jpoleculo Of sugar in solution combines with 5 molecules 
of water, as required by the observ'ations On the depression of the 
freezing-pointAnd tho rise of the boiling-point. Lord Berkeley and 
Hartley nave Also yenfied tlio theory by direct measurements of 
the vapbur-preesures of* the same solutions. 


9. 7 'otal Heat and Latent Heat. — ^To effect the conversion of a 
solid or liquid into a vapour without change of temperature, it is 
necessary to supply a certain quantity of heat. The quantity 
required per unit mass of the substance is termed the latent heat of 
vaporization. The total heat of the saturated vapour at any 
temperature is usually defined as the quantity of heat required to 
raise unit mass of the liquid from any convenient zero up to the 
temperature considered, and then to evaporate it at that teinperatuic 
under the constant pressure of satuialion. The total heat of steam, 
for instance, is generally reckoned from the state of water at the 
freezing-point, o® C. If h denote the heat required to raise the 
temperature of the liquid from tho selected zero to the temperature 

C., and if H denote the total heat and L the latent heat of the 
vapour, also at t° C., wo have evidently the simple relation 

H-L-f/i (9) 

The pressure under which the liquid is heated makes very little 
difference to the ouantity h, but, in order to make the statement 
definite, it is desiraole to add that the liquid should be heated under 
a constant pressure equal to the final saturation-pressure of the 
vapour. The usual definition of total heat applies only to a satu- 
rated vapour. For greater simplicity and generality it is desirable 
to define the total heat of a substance as the function {E-i pv), 
where E is the intrinsic energy and v the volume of unit mass (see 
Thermodynamics). This agrees with the usual definition in the 
special case of a saturated vapour, if the liquid is heated under the 
final pressure p, as is generally the case in heat engines and in 
experimental measurements of H. 

The method commonly adopted in measuring the latent heat of a 
vapour is to condense the vapour at saturation-pressure in a calori- 
meter. The quantity of heat so measured is the total heat ol the 
vapour reckoned from the final temperature of the calorimeter, and 
the heat of the liquid h must be subtracted from the total heat 
measured to find the latent heat of the vapour at the given tempera- 
ture. It is necessary to take special precautions to ensure that the 
vapour is dry or free from drops of liquid. Another method, which 
is suitable for volatile liquids or low temperatures, is to allow the 
liquid to evaporate in a calorimeter, and to measure the quantity 
of heat required for the evaporation of the liquid at the temperature 
of the calorimeter and at saturation-pressure. The first method 
may be called the method of condensation. It was applied in the 
most perfect manner by Regnault to determine the latent heats ol 
steam and several other vapours at high pressures. The second 
method may be called the method of evaporation. It is m(>re 
difficult of application than the first, but has given some good results 
ill the hands of Griffiths ^ and Dielerici, although the experiments 
of Regnault by this method were not very successful. 

It was believed for many years, in consequence of some rough 
experiments made by J. Watt, that the total boat of steam was 
constant. This was known as Watt’s law, and was sometimes 
extended to other vapours. An alternative supposition, due to 
J. Southern, was that the latent heat was constant. The very 
careful experiments of Regnault, published in 1847, showed that the 
truth lay somewhere between the two. The formula which he gave 
for the total heat H of steam at any temperature /® C., which has 
since been universally accepted and has formed the basis of all tables 
of the properties of steam, was as follows : — 

H=6o6*5 +0-305/. . . . (10) 

He obtained similar formulae for other vapours, but the experiments 
were not so complete or satisfactory as in the case of steam, which 
may conveniently be taken as a typical vapour in comparing theory 
aiul experiment. 

10 , Total Heat of Ideal Vapour. — It was proved theoretically by 
W. J. M. Rankine {Proc. R.S.E. vol. xx. p. 173) that tho increase of 
the total heat of a saturated vapour between any two temperatures 
should be equal to the specific heat S of the vapour at constant pres- 
sure multiplied by the difference of temperature, provided that the 
saturated vapour behaved as an ideal gas, and that its specific heat 
was independent of the pressure and temperature. Expressed in 
symbols, the relation may be written 

. . • (”) 

This relation gives a linear formula for the variation of the total 
heat, a result which agrees in form with that found by Regnault for 
steam, and implies that the coefficient of t in his formula should be 
equal to the specific heat S of steam. Rankine's equation follows 
directly from the first law of thermodynamics, and may be proved 
as follows : The heat absorbed in any transformation is the change 
of intrinsic energy plus the external work done. To find the total 
heat H of a vapour, we have H»*E+/>{u - ?>), where the intrinsic 
energy E is measured front |thc selected zero Oq of total heat. The 
external work done U p{v -'b), where p is tho constant pressure, v 
the volume of the vapour at 0 , and b the volume of the liquid at 
If ihe saturated vapour behaves as a perfect goS, the change of in- 
trinsic energy E depends only on the temperature limits, and is equal 
to s(^ - where s is the specific heat at constant volume. Taking 
the difference between the values of H for any two temperatures 


1 " Latent Heat of Steam,” Phil. Trans. A. 1895 ; of ” Benzene,” 
Phil. Mag. 1896. 
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$* and we see that Rankine's result follows immediately, pro- 
vided that p{v - b) is equal to (S - s)^ or "RBIm, which is approxi- 
mately true for gases and vapours when v is very large compared 
with b. We may observe that the equation ( u ) is accurately true 
for an ideal vapour, for which pv=^{S - s)e, provided that the total 
heat is defined as equal to the change of the function (E+^y) between 
the given limits. Adopting this definition, without restriction to 
the case of an ideal vapour or to saturation-pressure, the rate of 
variation of the total heat with temperature {dRjdB) at constant 
pressure is equal to S under all conditions, whether S is constant, or 
varies both with p and (Sec Thermodvnamics, g 7.) 

II, Specific Heat of Vapours . — The question of the measurement 
of the specific heat of a vapour possesses special interest on account 
of this simple theoretical relation between the specific heat and the 
variation of the latent and total heats. The first accurate calcula- 
tions of the specific heats of air and gases were made by Rankine 
in a continuation of the paper already quoted. Employing Joule’s 
value of the mechanical equivalent of heat, then recently published, 
in connexion with the value of the ratio of the specific heats of air 
S/5 = I -40 deduced from the velocity of .sound, Rankine found for 
air 8= 240, which was much smaller than the best previous deter- 
minations {e.g. Delaroche and Berard, S = -267), but agreed very 
closely with the value S = *238, found by Rcgnault at a later date. 
Adopting for steam the same value of the ratio of the specific heats, 
viz. 1-40, Rankine found 8 = -385, a value which he used, in 
default of a better, in calculating some of the properties of steam, 
although he observed that it was much larger than the coefficient 
•305 in Regnaiilt’s formula for the variation of the total heat. The 
specific heat ot steam was determined shortly afterwardsby Rcgnault 
(Comptes Rendu^, 36, p. 676) by condensing superheated steam at 
two difierent temperatures (about 125® aiid 225® C.) successively 
in the same calorimeter at atmospheric pressure, and taking the 
difference of the total heats observed. The result found in this 
manner, viz. S = «475, greatly increased the apparent discrepancy 
between Regnault’s and Rankine’s formulae for the total heat. 
The discrepancy was also noticed by G. R. Kirchhoff, who redis- 
covered Rankine’s formula Ann. 103, p. iBs* 3^5^)* 

suggested that the high value for S found by Rcgnault might be due 
to the presence of damn in his superheated steam, or, on the other 
hand, that the assumption that steam at low temperatures followed 
the law = might be erroneous. These suggestions have been 
frequently repeated, but it is probable that neither is correct. G. A. 
Zeuner, at a later date {La Clinhur, p. 441 ), emjiloyiiig the empirical 
formula pv^BdA-Cp''^^ for saturated steam, found the value 
S — *568, which further increased the discrepancy. G. A. Him and 
A. A. Cazin {Ann. Chim. Phys. iv. 10, p. 340, 1867) investigated the 
form of the adiabatic for steam passing through the state ^ = 760 
mm., 0 --= 373 ° Abs., by observing the pressure of superheated steam 
at any temperature which just failed to produce a cloud on sudden 
expansion to atmospheric pressure. Assuming an equation of the 
form log (/)/76o)*«rt log (0/373), their results give a =S/R =4-305, or 
8--o-.i74, which agrees very perfectly with Regnault’s value. It 
must be observed, however, that the agreement is rather more 
perfect than the comparative roughness of the method would appear 
to warrant. More recently, Macfarlane Gray {Proc. Inst. Mech. 
Enf^. 1889), who has devoted minute attention to the reduction of 
Regnault’a observations, assuming 8/5 = 1-400 as the theoretical 
ratio of specific heats of all vapours on his “aether-pressure theory," 
has calculated the properties of steam on the assumption 8=0-384. 
He endeavours to support this value by reference to sixteen of 
RegnauU’.s observations on the total heat of steam at atmospheric 
pressure with only lO** to 28® of superheat. These observations 
give values for 8 ranging from 0- 30 100-46, with a mean value 0-3778. 
But it must be remarked that the superheat of the steam in these 
experiments is only i or 2 % of the total heat measured. A similar 
objection applies, though with less force, to Rcgnault's main experi- 
ments between 125® and 225® C., giving the value 8=0-475, in which 
the superheat (on which the value of 8 dejiends) is only one-sixteenth 
of the total heat measured. Gray explains the higher value found 
by Rcgnault over the higher range as due to the presence of particles 
of moisture in the steam, which he thinks " would not be evaporated 
up to 124® C., but would be more likely to be evaporated in the 
higher range of temperature." J. Perry {Steam Engine, n. 5^®)» 
assuming a characteristic equation similar to Zeuner's (which makes 
V a linear function of the temperature at constant pressure, and S 
independent of the pressure), calculates 8 as a function of the 
temperature to satisfy Regnault’s formula (10) for the total heat. 
This method is logically consistent, and gives values ranging from 
0-305 at o® to 0-341 at 100® C. and 0-464 at 210® C., but the difierence 
from Regnault’ft 8=0-475 cannot easily be explained. 

12. Throttling Calorimeter Method . — The ideal method of deter- 
mining by direct exjieriment the relation between the total heat and 
the specific heat of a vapour is that of Joule and Thomson, which is 
more commonly known in connexion with steam as the method of 
the throttling calorimeter. It was first employed in the case of 
steam by Peabody as a means of estimating the wetness of saturated 
steam, which is an important factor in testing the performance of an 
engine. If steam or vapour is “ wire-dra^vn " or expanded through 
a porous plug or throttling aperture without external loss or gain 



evident that this is a very delicate method of determining the wet- 
ness z, but, since with dry saturated steam at low pressures this 
formula always gives negative values of the wetness, it is clear that 
Regnault’s numerical coefficients must be wrong. 

P'rom a diilerent point ot view, equation (12) may be applied to 
determine the specific boat of steam in terms of the rate of variation 
of the total heat. If we assume Regnault’s formula (10) for the total 
heat, we have evidently the simple relation 8 = 0-305(0^- 0)/(0'’' - 0), 
supposing tlic initial st(*am to be dry, or at least of the same 
quality as that employed by Rcgnault. This method was applied 
by J. A. Ewing {B.A. Rep. 1897) to steam near 100® C. He found 
the specific heat smaller than 0-475, but no numerical results were 
given. A very complete investigation on the 8am(f lines was carried 
out by J. H. Grindlcy {Phil. Trans. 1900) at Owens College under 
the direction of Osborne Reynolds. Assuming <iH/£f0= 0-305 for 
.saturated steam, he found that S was nearly independent of the 
pressure at constant temperature, but that it varied with the temper- 
ature from 0-387 at 100® C. to 0-665 160° C. Writing Q for the 

Joule-Thomson " cooling effect," dO/dp, or the slope BC/AC of the 
line of constant total heat, he found that Q was nearly independent 
of the pressure at constant temperature, a result which agrees with 
that of Joule and Thomson for air and COjj ; but that it varied with 
the temperature as (i/0)®‘® instead of (i/0)*. These results for the 
variation of Q are independent of any a.s8umption with regard to the 
variation of H, Employing the values of S calculated from dH/d0= 
0-305, he found that the product SQ was independent of both 
prcs.surc and temperature for the range of his experiments. 
Assuming this result to hold generally, we should have 8 = 0-306 
at,o° C., which agrexse with Itankine’s view ; but increasing very 
rapidly at higher temperatures to 8 = 1*043 at 200® C., and 1*315 at 
220® C. The characteristic equation, if SQ=constant, would be of 
the form {t/-fSQ)=R0//>, which does not agree with the well-known 
behaviour of other gases and vapours. Whatever may be the 
objections to Regnault’s method of measuring the specific heat of a 
vapour, it seems impossible to reconcile so Wide a range of variation 
of S with his value 8 = 0*475 between 125® and 225® C. It is also 
extremely unlikely that a vapour which is so stable a chemical 
compound as steam should show so ^vidc a range of variation of 
specific heat. The experimental results of Grindlcy with regard to 
the mode of variation of Q have been independently confirmed by 
Callendar (Proc. R.S. 1900), who (quotes the remits of similar 
experiments made at McGill College m 1897, but gives an entirely 
dinerent interpretation, based on a direct measurement of the 
.specific heat at 100® C. by an electrical method. 

The method of deducing the specific heat from Rcgnault’s formula 
for the variation of the total heat is evidently liable in a greater 
degree to the objections which have been urged against his method 
of determining the specific heat, since it makes the value of the 
specific heat depend on small differences of total heat observed 
under conditions of greater difficulty at various pressures. The 
more logical method of procedure is to determine the specific heat 
independently of the total heat, and then to deduce the variations 
of total heat by equation (12). The simplest method of measuring 
the specific heat appears to be that of 8uppl3dng heat elecMcally 
to a steady current of vapour in a vacuum-jacket calorimeter, 
and ob8cn>-ing the rise of temperature produced. Employing this 
method, Callendar finds 8=0*497 for steam at one atmosphere 
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iStMreen 103^ C, Attd itfC. This is about 4 % larger than Rcgnault ’s 
value, but is twt really inconsistent with it, If we suppose that the 
specific neat at any given pressure diminishes slightly with rise of 
temperature, as indicated in formula (H)) below. 

13. Corrected Equation of Total Heat, — Admitting the value 
8=0.497 for the specific heat at 108° C., it is clear t^t the form 
of Regnault’s equation (10) must be wrong, although the numerical 
value of tlic coefficient 0.305 may approximately represent the 
average rate of variation over the range (100° to 190® C.) of the 
experiments on which it chiefly depends. Rcgnault's experiments 
at lower temperatures were extremely discordant, and have been 
shown by the work of E, H. Griffiths {Proc. R.S, 1804) and C. H. 
Dieterici {Wied. Ann. 37, p. 501, 1889) to give values of the total 
heat 10 to 6 calorics too large between and 40"^ C. At low 
pressures and temperatures it is probable that saturated steam 
behaves very nearly as an ideal gas, and that the variation of the 
total heat is closely reprebcnied by Rankine’s equation with the 
ideal value of S. In order to correct this equation for the deviations 
of the vapour from tlie ideal state at higher temperatures and 
pressures, the simplest method is to assume a modified equation of 
the ]oule-Thomson type (Thermodvnamtcs, equation (17)), which 
has been shown to represent satisfactorily the behaviour of other 
gases and vapours at moderate pressures. Employing this type of 
equation, all the thermodynamical projii'eties ol the substance may 
conveniently be expressed in teims ol tlie diminution of volume c 
due to the formation ®f compound or coaggregatecl molecules, 

{v-h)--liOlp-cMf}y^-Y-c. . . (13) 

The index n in the above formula, rejirescntiiig the rate of variation 
of c with temperature, is approximately the same as that expressing 
the rate of variation of the cooling effect Q, which is nearly pro- 
portional to c, and is given by the formula 

Sg=«- (« f L)c-b (14) 

The corresponding fonnula for the total Inual is 

+ • (15) 

and for the variation of the specific heat with pressure 

8 ^ So +«(«-!- i)/7r/6^, . . . ( 16 ) 

where S,) is the value of S when p=^o, and is assumed to be inde- 
pendent of 0 , as in the case of an idea) gas. 

Calkndar's experiments on the cooling effect for steam by the 
throttling calorimeter method gave t?«^3.33 and ^=20*3 c.c. at 
100® C. Grindley’s experiments gave nearly the same average 
value of Q over his experimental range, but a rather lai'ger value 
for n, namely, 3.8. For purjjoses of calculation, Callendar {Proc, 
R.S. 1900) adopted the mean value « — 3*5, and also assumed the 
specific heat at constant volume 5 -. 3.5 R (which gives 80=4.5 R) 
on the basis of an hypothesis, doubtfully attributed to Maxwell, 
that the number of degrees of freedom of ^ molecule with m atoms 
is The assumption w=s/R simplifies the adiabatic equa- 

tion, but the value « = 3-5 gives 80=0.497 at zero pressure, which 
was the value found by Callendar experimentally at 108® C. and 
I atmosphere pressure. Later and more accurate experiments have 
confirmed the experimental value, and have shown that the limiting 
value of the specific heat should consequently be somewhat smaller 
than that given by Maxwell’s hypothesis. The introduction of 
this correction into the calculations would shghtly improve the 
agreement with Rcgnault 's values of the. specific heat and total 
heat between loO® and 200° C., whore they are most trustworthy, 
but would not materially affect the general nature of the results. 

Values calculated from these formulae are given in the tabic 
below. Tlie Vahres of H at o® and 40^ agree fairly with those found 
by Dkterici (596-7) and Griffitlis (61 3 -2) respectively, but differ 
considerably liegn^t's values 606*5 and 618.7. The rate 
of inomase of instead of being constant for saturated 

steam as ih H^aulta formula, is given by the equation *- 

' . dAld$^S{i-qdpldB) . . . (17) 

and dimlnis^'^ froQf 9 ; 47 ® C. to about 0*40 at 100® and 0*20 
at 200® C.* dfeeiLSi^g* more rapidly at higher temperatures. The 
mean value/p.^^ dmdB, beriveen 100® and 200® agrees fairly 
weir with coefficiefit 0.305, bul it is clear that consider- 

able errors In Calbqlatfiig thfc wetness of steam or the amount of 
cylinder conden^tioil Would re.sult from assuming this important 
coefficient to be constant. The rate of change of the latent heat 
is easily. -deduced’ from that of fhC total heat by subtracting the 
specific heat of th\Hquid. Siiibe the sp^ific heat of the liquid 
inoreases rapjkjly at high temperatures, while dnfdB diminishes, it 
irf Clear tHit tl^ latent heat must diminish more and more rapidly 
as the diftcal jioint Is approached. Rcgnault’^ formula for the 
total heat id l|e«j again’seen to be inadmissible, as it would make 
the latent heat of’st^m vanish at about 870® C. in.stead of at 365® C. 
It should be observed, however, that the assumptions mcLde in 
deducing the dbb/ve fottnulae apply oiily for moderate pressures, 
and that the formulae cannot be employed up to the critical point 
owing to the uncertainty of the variation of the specific heats and 
the cooling effeA Q at high pressures beyond tW oxperifhental 
range. Many attempts have been made to construct formulae 
representing the deviations of vapoUrs from the ideal state up to 


the critical pomt. One of the most complete id proposed by 
R. J. E. Clausius, which mayllje written 

R^/^-.i;=R%-6)(A-B^«)//>(v+«)*^«; . (i8) 

I but such formulae are much too complicated to be of any practical 
u.se, and arc too empirical in their nature to permit of the direct 
physical inteipretation of the constants th^ contain. 

14. Empirical Formulae for the SaUimtion-Pressure,‘^*t)\t values 
of the saturation-pressure have been ver^^ accurately determined 
for the majority of stable substances, and a large number of empirical 
formulae nave been proposed to represent the relation between 
pressure and temperature. These fonimlae are important on 
; account of the labour and ingenuity expended in devising the most 
suitable types, and also as a convenient means of recording the 
experimental data. In the following list, which contains a few 
tNqiical examples, the different formulae are arranged to give the 
j logarithm of the saturation-pressure p in terms of the absolute 
I temperature B. As originally proposed, many of these formulae 
were cast in exponential form, out the adoption of the logarithmic 
method of expression throughout the list serves to show more 
clearly the relationshij) behveen the various tjpes. 


log /j=A+B<l . . . . 

log />^C log (A + B^) 
log/>.-.A^/(BH-C0) . 

log , 

i< ig /> «. A 4- -i- 
log/)^A-fB/^? + Clog ^ . 

log />.*.A + B/<?>' 
log /)=A + B log ^ hC log 
log /)*^A-i-B/(6^ ‘i C) . 


(Dalton, 1800). . . (19) 

(Young, 1820). 

(Roche, 1830). 

(Biot, 1844; Regnaull). 
(Rankine, 1849). 

(Kiichhofl,i858 ; Ranldnc, 1866). 
(Unwin, 1887). 

(Bertrand, 1887). 

(Antoine, 1888). 


The formula of Dalton would make the pressure increase in geo- 
meliical progression for equal increments 01 temperature. In other 
words, the mcrca.se of pressure per degree {dpfdB) divided by p 
should be constant and equal to B ; but observation shows that this 
ratio decreases, e.g. from 0*0722 at o® C. to 0*0357 at 100° C. in the 
case of steam. Observing that this rate of diminution is approxi- 
mately as the .squai o of tlie iT.ciprocal of the absolute temperature, 
we see that the almo.sl equally simple formula log/’*- A 4 -B/d 
represents a much closer approximation to experiment As a 
mailer of fact, the two terms AH-B/^ are the most important 
in the theoretical expression for the vapour-pressure given below. 
They arc not sufficient alone, but give good results when modified, 
as m the simple and accurate formulae of Rankine, Kirchhoff, 
:L. C. Antoine and Unwin. If we as.sume formulae of the simple 
type A I BjB for two different substances which have the same 
vapour-pressure p at the absolute temperatures B' and respectively, 
wo may write 

log/>=--A'-f-B7e'»A^ + B70^ . . (20) 

from which we deduce that the ratio BfO" of the temperaturcs at 
which the vapour-pressures are the same is a linear function of 
the temperature 0 ' of one of the substances. This approximate 
relation has been employed by Ramsay and Young (Phil. Mag. 
1887) to deduce the vapour-pressures ext any substance from those 
of a standard substance by means of two observatioiib. More 
recently the same method has been applied by A. Findlay {Proc. 

‘ R.S. 1902), under Ramsay’s direction, for comparing solubilities 
which are in many respects analogous to vapour-pressures. The 
formulae of Young and Roche are purely empirical, but give very 
fair results over a wide range. That of Biot is far more complicated 
and troublesome, but admits greater accumey of adaptation, as it 
contains five constants (or six, if 0 is measured from an arbitrary 
zero). It is important as having been adopted by Rcgnault (and 
also by many subsequent calculators) for tlie expression of his 
observations on the vapour-pre.5sures of steam and various other 
substances. The formulae of Rankine and Unwin, though probably 
less accurate over the whole range, are much simpler and more 
convenient in practice than that of Biot, and give results which suflice 
in accuracy for the majority of purposes. 

15. Theoretical Equation for the Saturation-Pressure. — The em- 
pirical formulae above quoted must be compared and tested in 
the light of the theoretical relation between the latent heat and the 
rate of increase of the vapour-pressure {dpfdd), which is given by the 
second law of thermodynamics, viz, 

B{dpldB)-‘hl{v-w), . . . (21) 

in wliich v and w are the volumes of unit mass of the vapour and 
liquid respectively at the saturation-point (Thermodynamics, § 4). 
This relation cannot be directly integrated, so as to obtain the 
equation for the saturation-preseure, unless L and t; - ti; are known 
as functions of B, Since it is much easier to measure p than either 
L or V, the relation has generally been employed for deducing either 
L or i; from observations of p. For instance, it is usual to calculate 
the specific volumes of saturated steam by assuming Rognault’s 
formulae for p and L. The values so found are necessarily erroneous 
if formula (lO)Tor the total heat is wrong. The reason for adopting 
this method is that the specific volume of a saturated vapour cannot 
be directly measured with sufficient accuracy on account of the 
readiness with which it condenses on the surface of the containing 
I vessel. The specific volumes of superheated vapours may, however 
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be measured with a satisfactory degree of approximaticm. The 
deviations from the ideal volume may ako be deauced by the method 
of Joule and Thomson. It is found by these methods that the 
behaviour of superheated vapours closely resembles that of non* 
condensible gases, and it is a fair inference that similar behaviour 
would be observed up to the saturation-point if surface condensation 
could be avoided. By assuming suitable forms of the character- 
istic equation to represent the variations of the specific volume 
within certain limits of pressure and temperature, we may therefore 
with propriety deduce equations to represent the saturation-pres- 
sure, which will certainly be thermodynamically consistent, and will 
probably give correct numerical results within the assigned limits. 

The simplest assumptions to make are that the vapour behaves 
as a perfect gas (or that p{v - w) = K0), and tliat L is constant. 
This leads immediately to the simple formula 

• ■ • (22) 

which is of the same type as log^=A-f-B/^, and shows that the 
coefficient B should be equal to L/R. A formula of this type has 
been widely employed by van’l Hofi and others to calculate beats 
of reaction and solution from observations of solubility and vice 
versa. It is obvious, however, that the assumption L=constant is 
not sufficiently accurate in many cases. The rate of variation of 
the latent heat at low pleasures is equal to S - 5, wlmre s is the 
specific heat of tlie liquid. Under these conditions both S and s 
may be regarded as approximately constant, so that L is a linear 
function ot the temperature. Substituting L=L(,+(S- 
and integrating between limits, we obtain the result 

log„/>*=A+B/^+C log,.0, . . . (23) 

where 

C-.(S - 5 )/R, B-= S)^oVR. 

and 

A^log,A,-.B//?,-Clog,<?o. 

A formula of thi^ t3rpe was first obtained by Kirchhoff {Po^g. Ann. 
103, p. 1R5, 185R) to represent the vapour-pressure of a solution, and 
was verified by Regnault's experiments on solutions of H..SO4 in 
water, in which case a constant, the heat of dilution, is added to the 
latent heat. The formula evidently applies to the vapour-pressure 
of the pure solvent as a special case, but Kirchhoff himself does not 
appear to liave made this particular application of the formula. 
In the paper which immediately follows, he gives the oft-quotod 
expression tor the difference of slope {dpldd), - {dplde)i of the 
vapour-pressure curves of a solid and liquid at the triple point, 
which is immediately deducible from (21 ), viz. 

BidpjdB), - B{dpld6)t = {'Ls-'L!)l[v - w)*^hf}{v~w), (24) 

in which L? and L/ are the latent heats of vaporization of the solid 
and liquid respectively, the difference of which is equal to the latent 
heat of fusion L/. He proceeds to calculate from this expression 
the difference of vapour-pressures of ice and water in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the meltiug-poinl, but does not observe that the 
vapour pressures themselves may be more accurately calculated for 
a considerable interval of temperature by moans of formula (23), by 
substituting the appropriate values of the latent heats and specific 
heats. Taking for ice and water the following numerical data, 
Lx=6747, L^=S9S'2,L/=7Q*5, R=o-iio 3 cal./deg., po=4-Oi mm., 
s-S = 'Si9 cal./deg., and assuming the specific heat of ice to be 
equal to that of steam at constant pressure (which is sufficiently 
approximate, since the term involving the difference of the specific 
heats is very small), we obtain the following numerical formulae, 
by substitution in (33), 

Ice . . Iog,up««0'664o4'073//^, 

Water , log,„p=*0'6640-l-8-585^/d/-47o(logjo^/^/„-M//^), 

where 273, and M= 0*4 343, the modulus of common logarithms. 

These formulae are practically accurate for a range of 20® or 30'' C. 
on either side of the melting-point, as the pressure is so small that 
the vapour may be treated as an ideal gas. They give the following 
numerical values ; — 


Temperature, C. 

-20® 

- 10 ® 

0° 

410® 

-f 20® 

V.P. of ice, mms. 

079 

1-97 

4-61 

10-20 

21-27 

V.P. of water, mms. 

0-96 

2-17 

4 - 6 1 

9.27 

17-58 


The error of the formula for water is less than i mm. (or a tenth of a 
degree C.), at a temperature so high as 60*^ C. 

Formula (23) for the vapour-pressure was subsequently deduced 
by Rankine (Phil. Mag. 1866) by combining his equation (ii) for 
the total heat of gasification with (2 1 ), and assuming an ideal vapour, 
A formula of the same type was given by Athenase Dupr6 (Thiorw 
de chaleuY, p. 96, Paris, 1869), on the assumption that the latent 
heat was a hnoar function of the temperature, taking the instance 
of Regnault’s formula (10) for steam. It is generally called Bupru's 
formula in continental text-books, but he did not give the values of 
the coefficients in terms of the difference of specific heats of the 
liquid and vapour. It was employed as a purely empirical formula 
by Bertrand and Barns, who calculated the values of the coefficients 
for several substances, so as to obtain the best general agreement 
with the results of observation over a wide range, at high as well as 
jow pressures. x\pplied in this manner, the formula is not appro- 
priate or satisfactory. The values of the coefficients given by 


Bertrand, for instanoo, in tho fonnola for 8to«m, cocseapond to tho 
values Ss=> 576 LS573 at 0° C., which are impossible, and the 

values of p give! by his formula (e.g^ 76$ mm. at 100^ C4 do not 
agree sufficiently with experiment to be of much practical value. 
The true application of the formula is to low pressures, at which 
it is very accurate. The close agreement found under these con- 
ditions is a very strong confirmation of the correctness of the 
assumption that a vapour at low pressures does really behave 
as an ideal gas of constant specific heat. The formula was 
independently rediscovered by H. R. Hertz (Wied. Ann. 17, 
p. 177, 1882) in a slightly different form, and appropriately applied 
to the calculation of the vapour-pressures of mercury at oroinary 
temperatures, where they are much too small to be accurately 
measured. 

16. Corrccied Equation of Saturation-Preissure. — The approximate 
equation of Rankine (23) begins to be i or 2 % in error at tho 
boiling-point uneVer atmospheric pressure, owing to the coaggre^a- 
tion of the molecules of the vapour and tlie variation of the speeme 
heat of the liquid. The errors from both causes Increase more 
rapidly at higher temperatures. It is easy, however, to correct 
the formula for these deviations, and to make it thennodynamically 
consistent with the characteristic equation (13) by substituting the 
appropriate values of (i» - w) and L=H - h from equations (13) and 
(15) in formula (21) before integrating. Omitting w and neglecting 
the small vai’iation of tlie specific heat of the hquid, the result is 
simply the addition of the term (c - ^)/V to formula (23) 

log/>=A+B/<?-KClog^4-(c-6)/V. . . (25) 

The values of tlie coefficients B and C remain practically as before. 
The value of c is determined by the throttling experiments, so that 
all the coefficients in the formula with the exception of A are 
determined independently of any observations of the saturation- 
pressure itself. The value of A lor steam is determined by the 
consideration that p—j(^o mm. by definition at 100® C. or 373® Abs. 
The most uncertain data are the variation of the specific heat of 
the liqu^id and the value of the small quantity h in the formula 
(13). The term h, however, is only 4 % of c at 100® C., and the error 
involved in taking b equal to the volume of the liquid is probably 
small. The effect of variation of the specific heat is more important, 
but is nearly eliminated by the form of the equation. If we write 
where is a selected constant value of the specific 
heat of the liquid, and dh represents the difference of the actual 
value of h at i from the ideal value and if we similarly write 
0=.9„log,(^/^„)*fd0 for the entremy of the liquid at t, where dtp 
represents the corresponding difference in the entropy (which is 
easily calculated from a table of values of A), it is shown by 
Callendar (Proc. P.S. 1900, he, oit.) that the effect of the variation 
of the specific heat of the liquid is represented in the equation for 
the vapour-pressure by adding to the right-hand side of (23) the 
term - (dp ’-dhfO)IR. If we proceed instead by the method of 
integrating the <^uation H - h=${v - w)dpldd, we observe that the 
expression above given results from the integration of the terms 

dhfR0^‘\‘W{dpjdB)jR8, which were omitted in (25). Adopting tho 
formula of Regnault as corrected by Callendar (Phil. Trans. R.S. 
1902) for the specific heat of water between 100° and 200* C., we 
find the values of the difference (d<p - dh/9) to be less than one-tenth 
of dtp at 200® C. The whole correction is therefore probably of the 
same ordei* as the uncertainty of the variation of the specific heat 
itself at these temperatures. It may be observed that the cor- 
rection would vanish if we could write dh~wBdpfdBs=wLI(v - w). 
This assumption is made by Gray (Proc. Inst. C.E, 1902). It is 
eqiy valent, as Callendar (loc. cit.) points out, to supposing that 
the variation of the specific heat is due to the formation and solution 
of a mass wf(v - w) of vapour molecules per unit mass of the liquid. 
But this neglects the latent heat of solution, unless we may suppose 
it included by writing the internal latent heat L, in place of L in 
Calleudar's formula. In any case the correction may probably be 
neglected for practical purposes below 200® C. 

It is interesting to remark that the simple result found in equa- 
tion (25) (according to which the effect of the deviation of the 
vapour from the ideal state is represented by the addition of 
the term (c - b)fV to the expression for logp) is independent of the 
assumption that c varies inversely as the power of and is 
true generally provided that c - /> is a function of the temperature 
only and is independent of the pressure. But in order to deduce 
the values of c by the Joule-Thomson method, it is necessary to 
assume an empirical formula, and the type crs(^($JB)** is chosen 
as being the simplest. The justification of this assumption lies 
in the fact that tho values of c found in this manner, when substi- 
tuted in equation (25) for the saturation-pressure, give correct 
results for p within the probable limits of error of Rcgnault's 
experiments. 

17. Nwmerical Application to Steam. — As an instance of the 

application of the method above described, the results in the table 
below are calculated for steam, starting from the following funda- 
mental data: p—jCo mm. at < = 100^ C. or 373-0® Abs. pVfB 
=o«iio30 calories per degree for ideal steam. S(,=o*47® calories 
per degree at zero pressure, L= 540-2 calories at 100® C. (Joly- 
Callendar), w=3-33, C]oa=36-30 c.c., ft=T c.c., A =so*9970f -f wL 
(v - w). 750 mm. Hg. = i megadyne per sq. cm. 
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Table of PRor 


PliRTlBS OF SaTURATSO> Sf|tA||:i 


Temj^. 

Cent. 

Coaggr 
' gation, 
1 cub. cm 

0° 

i 74 -4 3 



40"' 

47. /o 


1 68 



roo" 

20 30 

1 20'’ 

21-93 


i «-73 

1 ( 50 ® 

i6co 

180° 

1376 

200“ 

11-92 


Latent 
Heat, L, 
calories. 



Specific M 
Heat, S, 
calB./deg. 


Smturation- 
PrcMure, A, 
mm. of Hg. 



.4786 
•4796 
•4818 
•4860 
•4926 

•5027 
•5163 
•5347 

•5571 
•5834 

.0134 

The values of the coaggregation-vulumc c, which form the start- 
ing-point of the calculation, are found by taking »t = io/3 for con- 
venience of division in formula (13). The unit of heat assumed 
in the table is the calorie at 20® C., which is taken as equal to 4-180 
lOiiles, as explained in the article Calorimetry, The latent heat 
L (formula 0) is found by subtracting from H (equation 15) the 
values of tlie heat of the liquid h given in the same article. The 
values of the specific heat in the next column are calculated for a 
constant pressure equal to that of satiration by formula (16) to 
illustrate the increase of the specific heat with rise of pressure. 
Tlie specific heat at any given pressure diminishes with rise of 
temperature. The values of the saturation-pressure given in the 
last column are c.deulated by formula (25), which agrees with 
Regnault’s observations better than his own empirical formulae. 
The agreement of the values of II with those of Griffiths and Dietcrici 
at low temperatures, and of the values of p with those of Rcg- 
nault over the whole range, are a confirmation of the accuracy of 
llie foregoing theory, and show that the behaviour of a vapour 
like steam may be represented by a series of tluTmod5ma.mically 
consistent formulae, on the assumption that the limiting value of 
the specific heat is constant, and that the isothermals are generally 
similar in form to tlio.se of otlu'r gases and vapours at moderate 
pressures. Although it is not jiossible to represent the properties 
of steam in this manner up to the critical temperature, the above 
method appears more satisfactory than the adoption of the in- 
consistent and purely empirical formulae which form the basis of 
most tables at the jiresent time. 

A similar method of calculation might be applied to deduce the 
thennodynamical properties of other vapours, but the required ex- 
])erimental data are in most ca.ses very imperfect or even entirely 
wanting. The calorimetric data are generally the most deficient 
and difficult to secure. An immense mass of matenal has been 
collected on the subject of vapour-pressures and densities, the 
greater part of which will be found in Winkelmann’s Handbook, 
in Landolt's and Born.sfein’s Tables, and in similar compendiums. 
The re.su Its vary greatly in accuracy, and are frequently vitiated 
by errors of temperature measurrmeiit, by cheniicaf impurities and 
surface condensation, or by peculiarities of the empirical formulae 
employed in smoothing the observations ; but it would not be within 
the scope of the present article to discuss these details. Even at 
the boiling-points the discrepancies between different observers 
are frequently considerable. The follo^ving table contains the 
most probable values for a few of these points which have been 
determined with the greatest care or frequency : — 

Table of T^oihn^'-JPnints at Atmospheric Pressure on Ceutiprade Scale 

Hydrogen 
Oxygen * , 

Carbon, 4 io 3 rid<f^ 

SuJphnr.tJioxide 
Aniline - ^ 

NaphthaUilpe 

. , * Aiphabetical Index of Symbols 
A, H, C,.Mtp^cal constants in formulae ; section 14. 

h, USuaujn volume or co-volume of vapour, equation (j -5). 

C, Concentration of solution, gm. mols. per c.c. 

c, Coaggrcgalion-volume of vapour, equation (13). 

D, d, Dt^nsity of liquid and vapour. 

* E, Intrinsic pergy of vapour. 

£, Accelcttrtion 01 gravity. 

1 H, Tcrtial heat of vapour. 

J h, Heat of the liquid ; height of capillary ascent. 

L, Latent heat of vaporization. 

M, Modulus of logarithms. 

fn, Molecular weight. 

n, IndeX'Of $ in expression for c, equation (13). 

^ Complete tables of the properties of steam have been worked 
out on the basis (»f Callendar^s formulae by Professor Dr R. MoUierof 
Dresden, Neue Tahellen und Diagramme fur Wasserdampf, published 
by J. Springer (Berlin, iped). 


- 2S2®.6 

Benzoplieiiunc 

■ •: 3O50.8 


Mercur}'' 

• +3Sf>°7 

’-.,78®-3 

Sulphur 

. .+444°- 5 

- 10 ® -o 

Cadmium . 


m84®-i 

.,+ 2I«*-0 

Zinc . 

. + 91 ^° 


P, Osmotic or capillary pressure. 

p, Pressure of vapotfr. 

Q, Cooling effect m adiathermal expansion. 

R, Constant in gas equation, pv^^'Rd, 

r, Radius of curvatiie, formula (i). 

S, Specific heat of vapour at constant pressure. 

s, Specific heat of liquid, equation (23). 

Specific heat of vapour at constant volume ; section 8. 

T, Surface tension of liquid. 

t, Temperature Centigrade. 

V, Ideal volume of vapour, equation (13). 

Specific volume of solid or liquid, equation (5). 

V, Specific volume of vapour or steam. 

70 , Specific volume of water or liquid. 

0 , I'emperature on thermodynamic scale. 

Entropy of vapour or liquid. (H. L. C.) 

VAQUERO, a Spanish word meaning a cowherd or herdsman, 
and so particularly used in Mexico and Spanish America for 
the whole class of men employed on the large cattle-ranches or 
vaqueria. The word, like the corresponding Fr. vacher^ cow- 
herd, comes from the Mod. Lat. vaccarius {vacca, cow). 

VAR, a department in S.E. France. It was formed in 1790 
of a part of Lower Provence, but in i860 it was reduced by the 
transfer of the district of Grasse to the newly formed department 
of the Alpcs Maritimes, which is the reason wliy the Var does 
not now flow in the department to which it gives its name. It 
is bounded N. by the department of the Basses Alpes (the 
Verdon river forming the boundary), E. by that of the Alpcs 
Maritimes (the Siagne stream forming the limit), S. by the 
Mediterranean, and W. by the department of the Bouches du 
Rhone^ Its area is 2266 sq. m., its greatest length is about 
62 m., and its greatest breadth about 56 m. 

The surface of the department is very hilly, the highest point 
being the Signal des Chens (3()2o ft.) at ifs north-cast comer. These 
calcareous hills are much fissured and very dry on the highest 
plateaux, but are rich in Rr>i*ing.s, which is the cause of very beautiful 
verdure in the valleys. To the W. is the chain (3786 ft.) of the 
Ste Bauine, wherein is the celebrated grotto (now a frequented 
pilgrimage place) wherein St Mary Magdalene is said to have taken 
refuge. Thi.s chain is connected witli the hills (2329 ft.) above 
Toulon. The thickly wooded Montagues des Maures (2556 ft.), 
which extend above tlic coa.st from Hydres to near Frejus are 
.separated from the Ste Jkuimc chain by the Gapeau stream and from 
that of the Est6rel by the Argens river : the Maures chain, with 
the Argens valley, form.s a sort of geological island in Provence, 
being composed of granite, gneiss and schists. To the north of the 
Argens valley and in the north-eastern portion of the department 
rises the Est6rel chain, the highest summit of which (the Mont 
Vinaigre) attains 2021 ft. : this chain is mainly composed of igneous 
rocks, udth some schists and porphyry. The principal river in the 
department is the Argens, which traverses it from W. to E., and 
falls into the sea near Rr6jus after a course of about 68 m. Its 
chief tributary is the Nartuby, on which stands Draguignan, the 
chief town, while other streams are the Arc, the Huveaune and the 
Gapeau. The extreme north-western extremity of the department 
borders for 2^ m. the Durance, which separates it from the depart- 
ment of Vauclubc. The coast line, which is one of the most pictur- 
esque and varied in France, runs first W. to E., from the Gulf of La 
Ciotat to Cape Camarat, and then S.W. to N.E., from the Gulf of 
St Tropez to that of La Nr.poule. The shore is dotted (from W. to 

E.) successively by the sand-covered remains of the Phocaean city 
of Tauroentum ; the little ports of Bandol and St Nazairc ; the 
peninsula of Cape Sici6 (on which rises the chapel of Notre Dame de 
la Garde, and a famous lighthouse, 1178 ft.) with its eastward 
projection Cape Cepet (338 ft.), bristling with fortifications to 
protect the great harbour of Toulon, to the north-east ; the roads 
of Toulon ; those of Giens, on the site of the Gallo- Roman town of 
Pomponiana ; the curious peninsula of Giens, formerly an island, 
but now attached to the mainland by two long spits of sand, bi'rivccn 
which lies the lagoon of Les Pesquiers, with its salines ; the great 
anchorage of Hyfires, shut off from the Mediterranean by the hilly 
and wooded islands of Porquerolles, Port Cros and Le Levant ; the 
bold promontories of the Montagnes des Maures, that divide the 
coast into lovely bay^s ; Cape Camarat (io6(> ft.), with a lighthouse ; 
the deep Gulf of St Tropez, with perhaps the best natural anchorage 
in all Provence ; the Gulf of Fr6ju8, where, owing to the accumulated 
alluvial deposits at the mouth of the Argens, the Roman port of 
Forum Julii is now occupied by the inland town of Frejus ; the red 
porphyry headlands of the Est6rcl chain, with the roads of Agay 
between them ; and Cape Roux (i486 ft.) looking towards Cannes, 
still farther N.E. The department is divided into three arrondisse- 
ments (Draguignan, Brignolcs and Toulon), 30 cantons and 148 
communes. The climate is remarkably fine and mild on the coast, 
where there is complete shelter from the wind, St Raphael (with 
Valescure above it) and Hydres being now much frequented winter 
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resorts. The department now forms the bishopric of JPi^ns (4th 
century), which is in the ecclesiastical province of Aix en Provence ; 
in i8oi there was annexed to it the episcopal see of Toulon, founded 
in the 5th century, and in the ecclesiastical province of Arles, There 
are in the department 135 m. of broad gauge railways, and 148 J 
m. of narrow gauge lines. The principal towns are Toulon, La 
Draguignan, its political capital, Brignoles and 
Frfejus. There are a number of mines (chiefly iron and coal) in the 
department, and salt is extracted from the marshes near Hydres, 
while there are manufactories of pottery and extensive vineyards. 
La Seyne is the principal centre of industrial activity. Cut flowers 
are largely exported from Hy^res. In 1901 the population of the 
department was 326,384. (W. A. B. C.) 

VARALLO SESIA, a town of Piedmont, Italy, in the province 
of Novara, from which it is 34 m. N.N.W. by rail, .situated in 
the valley of the Sesia, 1480 ft. above sea-level. Pop. -(1901) 
3330 (town); 4265 (commune). The churches of S Gaudenzio, 
S Maria delle Grazie and S Maria di Loreto, all contain works* 
by Gaudenzio P'errari (1471-1546), who was bom in the neigh- 
bouring Val Duggia, while the Sacro Monte, a place of pilgrimage 
rising above the town (1995 ft.), is approached by a path leading 
past forty-five chapels containing groups of life-size painted 
terra-cotta figures representing scenes from sacred history, 
with backgrounds in fresco (by Ferrari and others), to the 
pilgrimage church built by Pellegrino Tihaldi after 1578. In 
the works mentioned, as Burckhardt remarks, Ferrari’s whole 
development may be traced. 

VAROHI, BENEDETTO (1502-1565), Florentine historian- 
He fought in the defence of Florence ddring the siege by the 
Mediceans and imperialists in 1530, and was exiled after the 
surrender of the city. In 1536 he took part in Piero Strozzi’s 
unsuccessful expedition against Medicean rule, but seven years 
later he was called back to Florence by Cosimo I., who gave him 
a pension and commissioned him to write a history of the city ; 
the work covers the period from 1527 to 1538. Varchi also 
wrote a number of plays, poems, dialogues and translations 
from the classics. His history, in sixteen books, was fir.st 
published in Florence in 1721. 

VARDANES, the name of two Parthian kings. 

Vardanes L, .succeeded Artahanus II., probably his father, 
in A.n. 40 (Joseph. Ant. xx. 3, 4), hut had continually to fight 
against his rival Gotarzes {q.v.). The coins show that he was 
in full possession of the throne from 42 to 45. In 43 he forced 
Seleucia on the I'igri.s to submit to the Parthians again after a 
rebellion of seven years (Tac. Ann, xi. 9). Ctesiphon, the 
residence of the kings on the left bank of the Tigris, opposite 
to Seleucia, naturally profited by this war; and Vardanes is 
therefore called founder of Ctesiphon by Ammianus Marc, 
xxiii. 6. 23. He also prepared for a war against Rome, with 
the aim of reconquering Armenia (cf. Joseph. Ant, xx. 3, 4), 
but did not dare to face the Roman legions (Tac. Ann. xi. 10). 
In a new war with Gotarzes he gained a great success against 
the eastern nomads. He is praised by Tacitus as a young 
and highly gifted ruler of great energy (cf. Philostratus, Vita 
Apollon. Tyan. i. 21. 28), but lacking in humanity. In the 
summer of 45 he was assassinated while hunting, and Gotarzes 
became king again. 

Vardanes II. rebelled against his father Vologaeses I. in 
A.D. 54 (Tac. Ann. xiii. 7). We know nothing more about 
him and it is not certain whether the coins of a young beardless 
king, which are generally attributed to him, really belong to 
him (Wroth, Catalogue of the Coins of Parihia, p. L. ff.). 

(Ed. M.) 

VARENIUS, BERNHARDUS [Bernhard Yaren] (1622- 
1650), German geographer, was bom at Hitzacker on the Elbe, 
in the Liineburg district of Hanover. His early years (from 
1627) were spent at Uelzen, where his father was court preacher 
to the duke of Brunswick. Varenius studied at the gymnasium 
of Hamburg (1640-42), and at Konigsberg (1643-45) and 
Leiden (1645-49) universities, where he devoted himself to 
mathematics and medicine, taking his medical degree at Leiden 
in 1649. He then settled at Amsterdam, intending to practise 
medicine. But the recent discoveries of Tasman, Schouten 
and other Dutch navigators, and his friendship for Blaeu and 


other geographers, attracted Varenius to geograph^yr. He dill] 
in 1650, aged <tily twenty-eight, a victim to the pnva^ons and 
miseries of a poor scholar's life. 

In 1649 he published, through L. Elzevir of Amsterdam, his 
Descriptio Regni Japoniae, an excellent compilation. In this 
was included a translation into Latin of part of Jodocus 
Schouten’s account of Siam {Appendix de religione Siamensium^ 
ex Descriptione Belgica lodoci Schoutenii), and chapters on the 
religions of various peoples. Next year (1650) appeared, also 
through Elzevir, the work by which he is best known, his 
Geographia Generalis, in which he endeavoured to lay down the 
general principles of the subject on a wide scientific basis, 
according to the knowledge of his day. The work is divided 
into — (i) absolute geography, (2) relative geography and (3) 
comparative geography. The first investigates mathematical 
facts relating to the earth as a whole, its figure, dimensions, 
motions, their measurement, &c. The second part considers 
the earth as affected by the sun and stars, climates, seasons, 
the difference of apparent time at different places, variations 
in the length of the day, &c. The third part treats briefly 
of the actual divisions of the surface of the earth, their relative 
positions, globe and map-construction, longitude, navigation, &c. 

Varenius, with the materials at his command, dealt with the 
subject in a truly philosophic spirit ; and his work long held its 
position as the best treatise in existence on scientific and com- 
parative geography. The work wont through many editions. Sir 
Isaac Newton introduced several important improvements into the 
Cambridge edition of i()72 ; in 1715 Dr Jurin issued another Cam- 
bridge edition with a valuable appendix ; in i7.p the whole work 
was translated into English by Dugdalc ; and in 1736 Dugdalc'a 
second edition was revised by Shaw. In 1716 an Italian edition 
appeared at Naples; in 1750 a Dutch translation followed ; and 
in 1755 a French version, from Shaw's edition, came out at Paris. 
Among later geographers d'Anville and A. von Humboldt especially 
drew attention to Varen’s genius and sciwices to science. 

See Dreusing, " Lcbensnachrichten von Bernhard Varenius ”(Geo^. 
Mittheil., 1880) ; H. Blink’s paper on Varenius in Tijdachr. van net 
Nederl. Aandrijksk. GenotscJwp (1887), ser. ii, pt. 3 ; and F. Ratzel’s 
article ** Bernliard Varenius,” in AUgemeine Deutsche Biographie, vol. 
xxxix. (Leipzig, 1895). 

VARESE, a town of Lombardy, Italy, in the province of 
Como, 18 m. by rail W. of that town, and 37 m. N.W. of Milan, 
1253 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 7692 (town); 17,666 
(co-mmune). It is a well-to-do place, beautifully situated near 
the Lake of Varese, and for this reason a favourite summer and 
autumn resort of the Milanese, who have numerous country 
houses in the vicinity. Among them the Villa Litta and the 
Villa Ponte may be specially mentioned. The principal church 
is that of S. Victor (rebuilt 1580-1615 and 1795), to which is 
attached an ancient baptistery (dating from the 9th century 
but rebuilt in the 13th), The fine campanile of the church is 
246 ft. high. There is an archaeological museum with pre- 
hi^oric antiquities from the lake-dwellings on an island in 
the Lake of Varese. To the N.W. (a journey of 2 4 hours) is 
the pilgrimage church of the Madonna del Monte (2885 ft.), 
approached by a path which passes fourteen chapels adorned 
with 17th-century frescoes and groups in stucco illustrating 
the mysteries of the rosary. Varese is the seat of active silk- 
spinning, tanning, paper-making and the manufacture of organs 
and vehicles. Excellent wine is made. Varese is a junction 
for Porto Ceresio and Laveno. 

VARIA (mod. Vicovaro), an ancient village of Latium, Italy, 
in the valley of the Anio, on its right bank, and on the Via 
Valeria, 8 m. N.E. of Tibur (Tivoli). It was probably an 
independent town and not withm the territory of Tibur, and 
Horace speaks of it as Sabine. Some remains of its walls, 
m rectangular blocks of travertine, still exist. One mile to the 
east is a picturesque gorge of the Anio, in which may be seen 
remains of the ancient aqueducts which supplied Rome, con- 
sisting partly of rock-cut channels and partly of ruined bridges : 
above it is the monastery of S Cosimato. Close to this point 
begins the valley of the Digentia (mod. Licenza) in which 
Horace’s Sabine farm was situated. On the hill at the east 
of the entrance is the village of Cantalupo or Bardella, wh^ch 
has now assumed the name of Mandela, being identified thus 
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(Correctly) with Horace’s rugosus frigore pagus ” (EpiiL i. 
i8. 104). An inscTii)tion of the Christian period, found at 
S Cosimato, speaks of the Massa Mandelana (Corp, Jnscr, Lai. 
xiv. 3482). About 3 m. up the valley, close to the road on 
the west (right) bank of the stream, are traces of a Roman 
dwelling-house in opus rHiculatum with remains of two mosaic 
pavements ; this is generally identified with the villa of Horace, 
and i)robably corresponds fairly closely with its site. That 
the h ons Bandusiae was near the Sabine farm is not a necessary 
inferenc'e from Od iii. 13, in which alone it is> mentioned ; 
though the scholiasts state it ; indeed a fountain of this name 
near Venusia is mentioned in a bull of 1103. On the other 
hand, that there was an abundant fountain near the Sabine 
farm is clear from Episi. i. 16. 12, and Sai. ii. 6. 2 . It is 
generally identified with the Fonte dci Ratini, but the spring 
of Vigna la Corte, a little farther north, is still more plentiful. 
Some have supposed that the site of the villa was higher up 
the hillside, above Rocca Giovane. For Horace speaks of having 
written Epist, i. 10 post fanum putre Vacunae/' and an 
inscription recording a temple of Victoria restored by Vespasian 
was copied at Rocca Giovane in the i6th century {Corp, Inscr, 
Lai, xiv. 3485). The identification of Victoria with the Sabine 
goddess Vacuna is not, however, absolutely certain : and there 
is here, as elsewhere in Roman literature, a play on tlie con- 
nexion of the name with vacare, to take a holiday.*^ In any 
case, the site of the Sabine farm can be approximately, if not 
exactly, fixed as in tlie neighbourhood of Rocca Giovane. 

See T. Berti, La Villa di Orazio (Rome. i88(>) ; G. Boissier, 
EouvelUs promenades archMogiques (Paris, x886). (T. As.) 

VARIATI9N AND SELECTION, in biology. Since the 
publication in 1859 of Charles Darwin’s Origin oj SpecieSy the 
theory of evolution of animals and plants (see Evot.ution) has 
rested on a linking of the conceptions of variation and selection. 
Living organisms vary, that is to say, no two individuals are 
exactly alike ; the death-rate and the multiplication-rate arc 
to a certain extent selective, that is to say, on the average, 
in the long run, they favour certain variations and oppmss 
other variations. Co-operation of the two factors appears 
to supply a cau.sal theory of the occurrence of evolution ; the 
suggestion of their co-operation and the comparison of the 
possible results with the actual achievements of breeders in 
producing varieties were the features of Charles Darwin’s 
theoretic^ work which made it a new beginning in the 
science of biolog>', and which reduced to insignificance all earlier 
work on the theory of evolution. P. Geddes, J. H. Stirling, 
E. Clodd and H. F. Osborn liavc made careful studies of pre- 
Darwinian writers on evolution, but the results of their inquiries 
only serve to show the greatness of the departure made by 
Darwin. 

Several of Uic ancients had a vague belief m contiduity 
between 'the inorganic and the organic and in the modifying 
or variatign^pr^ucing effects of the enviremment. Medievd 
writers of interest on the subject, and the 

speculations of the earnest of the modem evolutiomsts, such 
as C. Bonnet, ww too vague to be of value. G. L. L. Buff on, 
in a cautiMl^,'1;entative fashion, suggested rather than stated 
the mutaWfity jpf .species and the influence of the forces of 
nature in p^)iung organisms. Immanuel Kant^, in his Theory 
of the liiazims (1^55), foreshadowed a theory erf the devefop- 
ment of unlormea matter into the highest types of animals 
and plants, anil Suggestbed that the gradations of structure 
revealed by comparative anatomy pointed to tlie existence 
o( blood r^tiono^ of all organisms, due to derivation from 
M common ancestor. He appeared to beheve, however, that 
tne successive vaaiaticn^sand modifications had arisen in response 1 
to' mechanical laws of the organisms tiiemselves rather than | 
to the influence of their surroundings. J. G. von Herder 
suggested that increase by multiplication with the consequent 
struggle for leKistence had played a large -part in the organic 
world, but ihiji tlieme remained vague and undeveloped. 
Erasmus Darwin, the grandfather of Charles Darwin, set forth 
in Zoonorhia a much more definite theory of the relation of 


[ variation to evolution, and the following passage, cited by Clodd, 
I clearly expresses it : — * 

" When we revolve in our minds ^thc metamorphoses of animals, 
as from the tadpole to the frog ; secondly, the changes produced by 
artificial, cultivation, as in the breeds of horses, dogs and sheep ; 
thirdly, the changes produced by conditions of climate and season! 
as in the sheep ot warm climates being covered with hair instead of 
wool, and the hares and partridges of northern climates becoming 
white in winter ; when, further, we observe the changes of structure 
produced by habit, as shewn especially by men of difierent occupa- 
tions ; or tlie changes produced by artificial mutilation and prenatal 
influences, as in the crossing of species and production of monsters ; 
fourth, wlien wc observe the essential unity of plan m all warm- 
blooded animals — wt are led to conclude that they have been alike 
produced from a single living filament." 

G. R. Treviranus, in the beginning of the 19th century, laid 
stress on the indefiniteness of variation, but assumed that 
aome of it was adaptive response to the environment, and 
some due to sexual crossing. J. B. P. Lamarck was the first 
author to work out a connected theory of descent and to suggest 
that the relationships of organic forms were due to actual 
alfinilies. lie beheved that life was an expanding, growing 
force, and that animals responded to the environment by 
developing new wants, seeking to satisfy these by new move- 
ments and thus by their own striving pi’oducing new organs 
which were transmitted to their descendants. Variation was 
in fact a purposive response. 

In 1813 W. C. Wells definitely propounded the theory of 
natural selection, but applied it only to certain hunian 
dioracters. In 1831 Patrick Matthew, in the appendix to 
a book on naval timber and arboriculture, laid stress on the 
extreme fecundity of nature “ who has in all the varieties of 
her offspring a prolific power much beyond (in many cases a 
thousandfold) what is necessary to fill up the vacancies caused 
by senile decay. As the field of existence is limited and pre- 
occupied, it is only, the hardier, more robust, better-suited-to- 
circumstance individuals, who are able to struggle forward to 
maturity, these inhabiting only the situations to which they 
have superior adaptation and greater power of occupancy 
than any other kind ; the weaker and less circumstancc-suited 
being prematurely destroyed. This principle is in constant 
act’on ; it regulates the colour, the figure, the capacities and 
instincts ; those individuals in each species whose colour and 
covering are best suited to concealment or protection from 
enemies, or defence from inclemencic*s or vicissitudes of climate, 
whose figure is best accommodated to health, strength, defence 
and support ; whose capacities and instincts can best regulate 
the physical energies to self-advantage according to circum- 
stances — in such immense waste of primary and youthful life 
those only come to maturity from the strict ordeal by which 
nature tests their adaptation to her standard of perfection 
and fitness to continue their kind by reproduction.” G, St 
Hilaire and afterwards his son Isodore regarded variation as 
not indefinite but directly evoked by the demands of the 
environment. L. von Buch laid stress on geographical isolation 
as the cause of produetbn of varieties, the different conditions 
of the environment and the segregated interbreeding gradually 
producing local rates. K. E. von Baer and M. J. Schleidcn 
regarded variation and the production of new or improved 
structures as an unfolding of possibilities latent in the stock. 
Robert Chambers, in the once famous Vestiges of Creation, 
interested and shocked his contemporaries by his dmial of 
the fixity of species and his insistence on creation by progressive 
evolution, but had no better theory (rf the awse erf variation 
than to suppose that organi8im-*‘“ from the simplest and oldest 
to the highlit nnd most recent ” were possessed ^ an inherent 
impulse, imparted by the Abniglhty both to advance them 
from the several guades and modify their structure as circum- 
stances required.” In 1852 C. Naudin compared the origin of 
species in nature with that of varieties under cultivation. 
Herbert Spencer from 185J. onwards maintained the principle 
of evolution and laid special stress on the mouldir^ forces of 
the environment which called into'being primarily new functions 
and secondarily new structures. 
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Although the pre-Darwinian writers amongst them invoked 
nearly every principle that Darv^ or his successors hsLVt 
suggested, they failed to carry conviction with regard to evolu- 
tion, and they neither propounded a coherent philosophy of 
variation nor suggested a mechanism by which variations that 
appeared might give rise to new species. The anticipations 
of Darwin were little more than formal and verbal. As T, H. 
Huxley pointed out in his essay on the reception of the Origin 
of Sp^es in the second volume of Darwin's Lift <md Letters, 

The suggestion that new species may result from the selective 
action of external conditions upon the variations from their 
^ecific type which individuals present — and which we call 
* spontaneous ' because we are ignorant of their causation — 
is as wholly unknown to the historian of scientific ideas as it 
was to biological specialists before 1^58. But that suggestion 
is the central idea of tlie Origin ef Species, and contains the 
quintessence of Darwinism.” 

C. Darwin opened his argument by consideration of plants 
and animals under domestication. He pointed to the efflo- 
rescence of new forms that had come into existence under the 
protection of man. A multitude of varieties of cultivated plants 
and domesticated animals existed, and these differed amongst 
themselves and from their nearest wild allies to an extent that, 
but for tlie fact of their dome.stication, would entitle them to 
the systematic rank of species. Some of these changes he sup- 
posed to have been the result of new conditions, including 
abundance of food and protection from enemies, but most he 
attributed to the accumulated results of selective breeding. 
No doubt such domesticated species might revert, and it has 
been shown that many do revert when restored to wild con- 
ditions, but such reversion is natural if we reflect that the 
domestic varieties are undei’ the guardianship of man and have 
been selected according to his whim and advantage. Compar- 
ing domesticated varieties with species and varieties in nature, 
Darwin showed that the distinction between varieties and species 
was chiefly a matter of opinion, and that the discovery of new 
linking forms often degraded species to varieties. Species, in 
fact, were not fixed categories, but halting-places, often ex- 
tremely difficult to choose, for the surveying mind of the sys- 
tematist. He considered that a struggle for existence was the 
inevitable result of the operation of the principle of Malthas 
in the animal and vegetable worlds. The struggle would be 
most acute between individuals and varieties of the same 
species, with the result that any being, if it vary however 
slightly, in any manner profitable to itself, under the complex 
and somewhat varying conditions of life, will have a better 
chance of surviving, and thus be naturally selected.” Under 
natural .selection the less well-adapted forms of life would 
on the average have a heavier death-rate and a lower multi- 
plication-rate. He did not suggest that every variation and 
every character must have a “ selection value,” although 
he pointed out that, because of our ignorance of animal 
physiology, it was extremely rash to set down any characters 
as valueless to their owners. It is even more important to 
notice that he did not suggest that every individual with a 
favourable variation must be selected, or that the selected or 
favoured animals were better or higher, but merely that they 
were more adapted to their surroundings. 

With regard to variation, Darwin was urgent in stating his 
opinion tliat the laws of variation were not understood and 
tW the phrase chance ” variation was a wholly incorrect 
expression. He thought it probable that circumstances affect- 
ing the reproductive system of the parents had much influence 
in producing a plastic condition* of the progeny. He doubted, 
but did not exclude, the importance of the direct effect of 
differences of climate and food and of increased use and disuse, 
except so far us the individual was concerned, but his opinion 
as to these Lamarckian factors changed from time to time. He 
laid much stress on the unity of the organkm in every stage of 
its existence, with the resulting correlation of variations, so 
that the favouring of one particular variation entailed modi- 
fications of correlated structures. He recognized the existence 


of the large variations, but be beliieved these Iiq be jof li^ 
value in cvoliltion, and he attached prepon^iating^'import- 
anoe to relatively minute indeterminate variations. On the 
other hand, he was far from ad^^ocating the view that has 
been pithily expressed as the “selection of the fit from the 
fortuitous ” ; he recognized that variations, although perhaps 
suggested or excited by the environment, were determined 
by internal causes. He sliowed how different varieties in a 
species, or species in a genus, tended to display parallel variotian, 
dearly indicating that the range and direction of variation 
were limhed or determined by the nature of the organisau 

Alfred Russel Wallace, the co-<liscoverer of the Darwinian 
princ 4 )les, hod sent to Darwin early in 1858 an outline of a 
theory of the origin of species. Darwin found that it was, 
in all essential respects, identical with his own theory at the 
exposition of which he had been working for many years. With 
an unselfish generosity which must always shine in the history 
of science, and indeed of the human race, Darwin proposed 
at once to communicate his correspondent's essay to the 
Linnacan Society of London, but was persuaded by his friends 
to send with it an outline of his own views. Accordingly, on 
the same evening, in July 1858, both communications were 
made to the Linnaean Society. When Wallace found how 
much more fully Darwin was equipped for expounding the 
new views, he exhibited an unselfish modesty that fully re- 
paid Darwin’s generosity, henceforth describe himself as a 
follower of Darwin, entitled his most important publication 
on the theory of evolution Darwinism, and did not issue it 
until 1889, long after the world had given full credit to Darwin. 
In most respects his ideas were closely parallel with those of 
Darwin. He believed that species had been formed by means 
of natural selection. He insisted that the great powers of 
increase of all organisms led to a tremendous struggle for 
existence, and that variability extended to every part and 
organ of every organism ; that the variability was large in amount 
in proportion to the size of the part affected, and occurred in a 
considerable proportion of the individuals of those lar^ and 
dominant species which might be supposed to be breaking up 
into new species. He pointed to the changes wrought on 
domesticated organisms by the artificial selection of similar 
variaiions, and drew the inference that there must be parallel 
occurrences under wild nature. In the .sphere of nature, with 
its vast numbers and constant pressure, not every more favoured 
individual would survive, nor every surviving individual be 
the more favoua'd, but throughout the changes and chances 
there would be a constant and important bias in favour of the 
individuals more fitted to their conditions. Wallace, however, 
brought into his .scheme a factor excluded by Darwin. He 
believed that behind the natural world lay a spiritual world, 
irrfiptions from which had disturbed the natural sequence of 
causation, certainly in the production of the higher emotional 
and mental qualities of man, probably in the appearance of 
self-consciousness, and possibly in the first origin of life. 

It is to be remembered that the origin of species by the 
modification of pre-existing species, — in fact, the doctrine of 
organic evolution, — although first made credible by Darwin 
and Wallace, does not depend upon their theory of the relation 
of natural selection to variation. The theory of evohition is 
supported by a great range of evidence, much of which was 
first collected by Darwin, and which has been enormously 
increased by subsequent workers excited by his genius. Such 
evidence relates to the facts of classification, structure, develop- 
ment, and geographical and geological distribution. It now 
remains to examine in closer detail the further knowledge that 
has been gained with regard to variation and the bearing of that 
on the Darwinian position. 

Magnitiide of Variation . — ^Darwin was well aware that varia- 
tion ranged from differences so minute as to become apparent 
only on careful measurement to those large departures from 
the normal which may be called abnormalities, malformations 
or monstrosities. He was of the opinion that the summation 
of minute differences had played a ‘preponderating if not 
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delusive part in the formation of species. Wallace, whilst 
insisting that the range of observed and meal^ured variation 
was much larger in proportion to the size of the organisms or 
parts of organism affected than was generally believed, leaned 
to the Darwinian view in excluding from the normal factors 
in the origin of species variations of the extremer ranges of 
magnitude. Later writers, and in particular W. Bate.son and 
H. de Vries, have urged that as species arc discontinuous — 
that is to say, marked off by structural differences of considerable 
magnitude— it is more probable that they have arisen from 
similarly discontinuous variations. De Vries gave the name 
“ mutations ” to such considerable variations (it is to be noted 
that a further concept, that of the mode of origin, has been 
added to the word mutation, and that the conception of relative 
size is being removed from it), and Bateson, de Vries and other 
writers have added many striking cases to those recorded by 
Darwin. It is doubtful, however, if there is any philosophical 
basis for distinguishing between variations merely by their 
magnitude. Differences which at their first appearance arc 
very minute may result in the kind of variations which certainly 
would be classed as discontinuous. When the cells of the 
morula stage of an embryo are shaken asunder, each, instead 
of forming the appropriate part of a single organism, may form 
a complete new organism. And similarly in the development 
of a complicated organism, the suppression or doubling of a 
single cell or group of cells may bring about striking differences 
in the symmetry of the adult, or the reduction or increase in 
the number of metameric organs. A slight change in the 
structure or activity of a gland, by altering the internal secretion, 
may produce widespread alterations even in an adult organism ; 
and we have good reason to suppo.se that, if compatible with 
viability, such minute changes would have even a gi-eater 
ultimate effect if they occurred in an embryo. Even amongst 
the extreme advocates of the theory of mutations, the import- 
ance of magnitude is being discounted by their suggestion 
that some of the minute variations which have hitherto been 
regarded by them as insignificant “ fluctuating variations 
may be significant mutations. This in effect is to say that not 
magnitude but something else has to be sought for if we are to 
pick out amongst observed variations those which may be the 
material for the differentiation of species. So far as magnitude 
is concerned, the attack on the Darwinian position has failed, 
and it is agreed that species may be discontinuous and none 
the less have been produced from minute variations. 

Causes of Variation . — Darwin was careful to insist that we 
did not know the laws of variation, and that when variation 
was attributed to “ chance ” no more should be read into the 
statement than an expression of our ignorance of the causation. 
It Cannot now be doubted that a very large amount of observed 
variation, fc and especially of the indefinite variation which 
is sometimes spoken of as fluctuating variation, and which is 
usually -dMitriiiuted ^definitely round a mean, is directly 
associated wlfk «or mduced by the environment. On various 
grounds, 'attempts ha'^e been made to exclude sufli variation 
from *the pirfterial for the making of species. The variations 
which de -Vries-haa called mutations, and which were at first 
associated 3ateson with what he called discontinuous 
Vhriationrf’-A^the exclusive source of new species, are now 
supposed' -by de Vries to be distinguished from fluctuating 
variations by. their mode of origin. Such mutations are not 
the product of the environment, but are an outcrop of the 
constitution of germinal material of the varying organism, 
‘the result either bf causes as yet undetected, or of the premula- 
I tions and eliminations .suggested by the work of Mendel (see 
MeniJelism). Thes« attempts to reject environmental varia- 
tion rest on several grounds. In the first place the variations 
in question -are “ acquired characters.” When Darwin and 
Wallace framed their theories it was practically assumed that 
acquired characters were inherited, and the continuous slow 
action of the environment, moulding each generation to a 
slight extent in the same direction, was readily accepted by 
a generation inspired l^y Sir C. Lyell’s doctrine of uniformi- 


tarianism in geological change, as a potent force. A. Weismann, 
however, from theoreticar considerations and from analysis 
of supposed cases has at the least thrown doubt on the trans- 
mission of acquired characters. And so the newer school dis- 
card acquired clnaracters and all the Lamarckian factors and 
leave the board clear for ” mutations.” Analysis of any 
acquired character, however, shows that there are two factors 
involved. The organism is not a passive medium ; the amount 
and nature of the response it makes to the action of environment 
depends on its own qualities, and these qualities, on any theory 
of inheritance, pass from generation to generation. Successful 
organisms, or well-adapted organisms, are those that have 
responded to the environment, whether by large or small varia- 
tions, in suitable fashion. It is the character as acquired that 
affords the opportunity for selection, but the quality of respond- 
ing to the environment so as to produce that character is trans- 
mitted. The conceptions of Weismann afford no ground for 
rejecting fluctuating variations from the materials for the 
production of species. 

In the second place, it has been urged, particularly by 
de Vries, that experiment and observation have shown that 
the possible range of fluctuating variation is strictly limited. 
Breeders, he says, who try to build up qualities by the selection 
of the fluctuating variations that occur soon find that they 
reach a maximum beyond which their efforts fail, unless they 
turn to the more rarely occurring but heritable mutations. 
Something will be said later in this article as to the limitation 
of variation ; here it is necessary only to say that de Vries is 
introducing no new idea. It is well known that some races 
and some organs in plants and animals are extremely variable, 
and that others are much less variable, and further, that whilst 
some of these differences may be due to intrinsic causes, others 
can be modified by experiment. As Sir W, T. Thiselton-Dyer 
has pointed out, what is called ” specific stability ” is a familiar 
obstacle to the producer of novelties, but one which he fre- 
quently succeeds in breaking down by cultural and other 
methods. In a survey of the palaeontological history of plants 
and animals, it is plain that extreme stability and extreme 
mutability both have occurred, sometimes having persisted for 
untold ages, sometimes having succeeded one another for vary- 
ing periods. As yet no solid reason has been alleged for exclud- 
ing fluctuating variations, on account of their limitation, from 
the materials for specific change. J. Cossar Ewart and H. M. 
Vernon have adduced experimental evidence as to the induction 
of variation by such causes as difference in the ages of the 
parents, in the maturity or freshness of the conjugating germ 
cells, and in ihe condition of nutrition for the embryos. Such 
cases show in the plainest way the co-operation of external 
or environmental and internal or constitutional factors. 

With our present knowledge it is impossible to discriminate 
between variation that may or that may not be the material 
for the differentiation of species by scrutinizing either magnitude 
or probable causation. It is equally impossible to draw an 
exact line between variation induced by the environment and 
variation that may be termed intrinsic. Extrinsic and in- 
trinsic factors are involved in every case, although there is a 
range from instances in which the external factor appears to be 
extreme to instances where the intrinsic factor is dominant. 
Even the results of mutilation involve an intrinsic factor, for 
they range, according to the organ and organism affected, from 
complete regeneration to the most imperfect healing. In the 
effects of exercise, of physiological activity and the gross results 
of such external agencies as food, temperature, climate, light, 
pressure and so forth the intrinsic factor appears to become 
more important. The interplay of extrinsic and intrinsic 
factors also differs with the age of the organism affected : the 
more nearly adult it may be, the more direct appears to be 
the influence of the environment ; the more nearly embryonic 
the organism may be, the less direct is the result of a force im- 
pressed from without. The old organism is more stable and 
responds in obvious ways to direct assaults from without ; 
the young organism is at once less stable and more profoundly 
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modified by environmental change, replying in terms less easy 
to predict from knowledge of the •nature and amount of the 
impinging agency. And finally, there are a scries of variations, 
amongst which no doubt are the mutations of de Vries and 
the disintegrations and recombinations of the unit factors with 
which Mendel and his followers have worked, in which the 
external or environmental factor is most remote from the 
actual result. 

Correlated Variation . — Every organism is an individual, its 
different parts, organs and functions being associated in a 
degree of intimacy that varies, but that corresponds roughly 
with the integration of the individual and its place in the 
ascending scales of animal or vegetable life. One aspect of 
organic individuality is the correlation of variations, the fact 
that when one part varies, other parts vary more or less sim- 
ultaneously. So far, our knowledge of correlation is almost 
entirely empirical, and the arrangement of the observed facts 
cannot be brought into exact harmony with our guesses at their 
causation. 

Much correlation is the inevitable result of organic structure. 
The various parts of a living organism affect each other in 
adult life and during growth. If, for instance, the testes fail 
to develop normally, the secretion which they discharge into 
the blood is abnormal in character and amount, with the result 
that the characters of the remotest parts of the body are more 
or less profoundly affected. It is now known that similar 
internal secretions, or hormones, pass into the blood from every 
organ and tissue, so reaching and affecting every part of the 
body. If we reflect on the multitude and complexity of such 
actions and reactions in operation from the youngest stages 
to the end of the life of each individual, we cannot be surprised 
at any correlation. Change in the size of any part or organ, 
however it may have been produced, must bring with it many 
other changes, directly or indirectly. A difference in calibre, 
elasticity or branching of a blood vessel, the smallest variation 
in a nerve or group of vessel-cells, any anatomical or physio- 
logical divergence, is rejected throughout the organism. Much 
of the character of organisms is due to various symmetries, 
radial, bilateral, metameric and so forth, and these symmetries 
arise, partly at least, from the mode of growth by cell division 
and the marshalling of groups of cells to the places where they 
are destined to prolilerate. Here, again, a variation in the 
order, nature and number of the divisions, in itself simple, 
may result in symmetrical or correlated changes in all the 
progeny of the affected embryonic part. 

Every new individual starts life (see Reproduction) as a 
mass of germinal material derived from one or from two parents, 
but with a coherent individuality of its own. This individuality 
is the result of the particular selection of qualities it receives 
from its parents, a selection that obviously differs in different 
cases, as, save in the case of “ identical twins,'" which are 
supposed to be the product of a single fertilized ovum, no 
individual pair of brothers, or pair consisting of brother and 
sister, are alike. We are still ignorant of the causes that deter- 
mine the associated selection of inherited qualities that go to 
the making of any individual. Those who have followed up the 
work of Mendel believe that the qualities of the new individual 
are a precise selection from and reconstruction of the parental 
qualities, and that were complete analysis possible, the char- 
acters of the new individual could be predicted with chemical 
accuracy. On other views of inheritance, there would be 
required for prediction knowledge not only of the immediate 
parents but of the whole line of ancestry, with the result that 
prediction could reach only some degree of probability for any 
single individual and be accurate only for the average of a 
sufficient number of individuals. But whatever be the theory 
of the mode of inheritance, or the mechanism by which the 
germinal plasm of an individual is made up, it is plain that there 
IS correlation between the various qualities of an individual due 
to the mode of origin of its germ plasm as a selected individual 
portion of the parental germ plasm. 

Observed cases of correlation cover almost every kind of 
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anatomical and physiological fact, and range from simple caiiis 
such as the relation between height of body and length of face 
to such an unexpected nexus as that between fertility and 
height in mothers of daughters. The statistical investigation 
of correlations forms a new branch of biol(^ical inquiry,, 
generally termed “ Biometrics,” inaugurated by F. Galton and 
carried on by Karl Pearson and the late W. F. R. Weldon. 

We quote from the article “ Variation and Selection,” in 
the tenth edition of this Encyclopaedia, an exposition of the 
biometric method by Weldon : — 

The characters of individual animals or plants depend upon so 
many complex conditions, most of which are generally unknown 
to us, that the statements we can make concerning them are of a 
peculiar kind. We cannot predict with any exactness the char- 
acters of a single unborn individual ; but if wc consider a large 
number of unborn individuals, we can predict with considerable 
accuracy the percentage of individuals which will have the mean 
character proper to their generation, or will differ from that mean 
character within any assigned limits. So long as we confine our 
attention to one or two individuals, we fail to detect any order in 
the occurrence of variations ; but when we examine large numbers 
we find that it is possible to arrange them in an orderly series, which 
can be easily and simply described. The series into which we 
can arrange the results of observing phenomena of complex causa- 
tion, whether exhibited by living organisms or not, have certain 
properties in common, which are dealt with by the theory of chance. 
Many of the properties of such series, and the methods of de- 
scribing them, are dealt with elsewhere (see Probability: Law of 
Error ) ; and the frequency with which the mean value or any 
deviation from the mean value of a character occurs in a race 
of animals or of plants mc^y probably always be expressed in terms 
of one or other of the series there described. The theory of chance 
was applied to the study of human variation by Quetelet ; but 
the most important applications of this theory to biological prob- 
lems are due in the first instance to Francis Galton, who used 
the theory of correlation in describing the relation between the 
deviation of one character in an animal body from the mean proper 
to its race and that of a second character in the same body (cor- 
relation as commonly understood), or between deviation of a 
parent from the mean of its generation and deviation of offspring 
from the mean of the following generation (inheritance). The 
conceptions indicated by Galton have been extended and added 
to by Karl Pearson, who has also developed the theory of chance 
so as to provide a means of describing many series of complex 
results in a simpler and more accurate way than was hitherto 
possible. 

The conception of a race of animals or of plant.s as a group of 
individuals capable of being arranged in an orderly scries with 
respect to the condition of a particular character enables us to 
define the “ type ” of that character proper to the race. Table I. 
shows the number of female swine which had a given number of 
“ Muller's glands " on the right fore leg, in a sample of 2000 swine 
observed by Davenport in Chicago. If wc take the whole number 
of glands in the series, and divide this by the whole number of 
swine, we obtain the mean number of glands per swine. For many 
purposes this is the most convenient “ type ” of the series. Two 
Table 1, 


Number of 
Glands. 

Number of 
Swine. 

I Number of 
Glands. 

Number of 
Swine. 

0 

15 

6 

134 

I 

209 

7 

72 

2 

365 

8 

22 

3 


1 ^ 

K 

4 

i 414 

10 

2 

5 

27; 




other ways of determining a “ type ” will bo obvious by reference 
to the diagram, fig. i, in which the observed results are recorded 
by the thick continuous line, and the form of Pearson's “ generalised 
probability curve " best fitted to represent them by a dotted line. 
The ordinate of the dotted curve which contains its " centre of 
gravity " has. of course, for its abscissa the " mean " number of 
glands ; the maximum ordinate of the curve is, however, at 2-98, 
or sensibly at 3 glands, showing what Person has called the 
“ modal " number of glands, or the number occurring most fre- 
quently. The ordinate which divides the area of the dotted curve 
into two equal areas is the median of Gallon : it lies in this case 
nearly at 3-38 glands. The best simple measure of the frequency 
of deviations from the mean character is the “ standard deviation 
or error of mean square " of the system (see artiale Probability), 
in this case equal to 1 -68 glands. 

In cases of nearly symmetrical distribution about the mean, 
the three “ types,” the mean, the median and the mode, may 
sensibly coincide. For example, in Powis's table of the frequency 
of statures in male Australian criminal# between 40 and 50 years 
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two. In other cases the difEerence between the three may be con- 
siderable. As an example of extreme asymmetry we may take 
de Vries's record ot the frequency with which given numbers of 
petals occur in a certain race of buttercups. Pearson has shown 
{Phil. Tran.^., A., 1893) that this frequency may be closely repre- 
sented by the curve whose equation is 
y=o-2i 

The curve, and the observations it represents, arc drawn in fig. 2. 
The two arc compared numerically in Table II. Here the motlc 
is at 4-5 petals, the mean at 5 6 petals, the median lying of course 
between the two. 

Taple Tl. 


Numbers of petals 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

Frequency obseTve<l . 
Frequency given by 


'15 

I 1 

23 

7 

2 

2 

0 

Pearson’s curve 

I. 3(3*9 

1 

22*6 

9*6 

3*4 

0-8 

0*2 


The distributions represented in figs, i and 2 may be taken as 
examples of three common forms of series into which the indi- 
viduals of a race may be arranged with 
respect to a single character ; a compari- 
son of them will show how little can be 
learnt from a mere statement of racial 
type, without some knowledge of the way 
in which deviations from the type are 
distributed. 

The variability of structures which are 
repeated in the body of the same indi- 
vidual (serial liomologues) has been 
studied by Pearson and his pupils with 
important results. The simplest of such 
repeated elements are the cells of the 
tissues, more complex arc cell-aggregates, 
hairs, scales, teeth and the like, up 
to limbs or metnmeres in animals, or the 
‘leaves and their homologucsTn plants. 
Serially homologous structures, borne 
on the same body, are commonly differ- 
" entiated into sets, the mean character of 
’ a set produced m one part of the txxly. 
or Tdiiring one period of life, differing 
from the mean character of a set produced 
in a different re^on or at a different 
time. Such differentiation may be 
measured by determining the correlation 
between the position or the time of pro- 
duction and the character of the or^ns 
.produced, the methods by which the 
correlation is measured being those de- 
* scribed in the article Errox, Law of. 
An excellent example of stnictures 
differentiated according to position is given by the appendages 
borne on th6 stem of an ordinary flowering plant— 4 he one or 
two seed leaves ; the stem leaves, which may or may not be 
differentiated into secondary sets ; and the various floral organs 
borne at the apex of the stem or its lateral branches. The 
Change which often occurs in the mean character and varia- 
bility of tKe flowers produeed at different periods of the flowering 


season by the same plant is an example of differentiation associated 
with time of production ; as this kind of differentiation is less 
familiar than differentiation according to the region of production, 
it may be well to give an example. In a group of plants of Aster 
prenanthoides. examined by G. H. Shull {American Naturalist, 
xxxvi., 1902), the mean number of bracts, ray-florets and disc- 
florets, and the standard deviation of each, was determined on four 
different days, with the following result : — 



Sept. 27. 

Sept. 30. 

Oct. 4. 

Oct. 8. 

Mean No. of bracts 

47*41 

44*34 

43'83 

41*92 

Standard deviation 

5-52 

5*15 

5-28 

4.89 

Mean No. of ray-florcts 

3^^77 

28*71 

28-25 

20*34 

Standard deviation 

3-99 

5*57 

3 * 5^3 

3*01 

Mean No. disc-florets . 

5 ( 3*43 

5 J- 7 I ' 

49* 16 1 

45*78 

Standard deviation 

3*99 

4*99 

4*88 

4*78 


Notwithstanding this differentiation, the mean character of a 
series of repeated organs is often constant through a considerable 
region of the body or a considerable perioil of time ; and the 
standard deviation of an " array " of repeated parts, chosen from 
such an area, or within such limits of time, may be taken as a 
measure of the individual variability of the organism which pro- 
duces them. If such an array of repeated organs be chosen from the 
proper region of the body, within proper limits of time, in each of a 
large scries of individuals belonging to a race, and if all the arrays 
so chosen be added together, a series will be formed from which the 
racial variability can be determined. Thus a series of arrays of 
beech leaves, gathered, subject to the precautions indicated, from 
each of icx) l>eecli trees in Buckinghamshire by Professor Pearson, 
gave i6 t as the mean number of veins per leaf, the standard devia- 
tion of the veins in the series being i«735. The number of leaves 
gathered from each tree was 26, and the frequency of leaves with 
any observed number of veins m the whole series of 2O00 leaves was 
as follows : — 

Table IV. 


No. of veins . 

10 

IT 1 12 

13 141 15! 16 

17 

i8l 19I 

20 

21 1 22 

No. of leaves . 

I ^ 

. 7 34 

iio 3 i 8|479 595 

51b 

3 <J 7 iSi 


15 1 I 


The whole scries contains 2600 leaves. If a loaf from this series 
be chosen at random, it is clearly more likely to have sixteen veins 
than to have any other assigned number ; but if a first leaf chosen 
at random .should prove to have some number of veins other than 
sixteen, a second leaf, cliosen at random from the same .senes, is still 
more likely to have sixteen veins than to have any other assigned 
number. If, however, a series of leaves from the same tree be 
examined in pairs, the fact that one leaf from the tree is known to 
possess an abnormal number of veins makes it probable that the 
next leaf chosen from the same tree will also be abnormal — or, in 
other words, the fact that leaves are borne by the bame tree estab- 
lishes a correlation between them. Professor Pearson has measured 
this correlation. Taking eacli leaf of his series, with an assigned 
number of veins, he has determined the array of pairs of leaves 
which can be formed by pairing the chosen leaf with all others 
from its own tree in succession. The pairs so formed were collected 
in a table, from which the correlation oetween the first leaf and the 
second leaf of a pair, chosen from one tree, could be determined by 
the methods indicated in the article Probability. The mean and 
standard deviation of all first leaves or of all second leaves will 
clearly be the same as those already determined for the series of 
leaves ; since every leaf in the series is used once as a first member 
and once as a second member of a pair. The coefficient of cor- 
relation is 0*5699, which indicates that the standard deviation of 
an array is eq ual to that of the leaves in general multiplied by 
Ji - (0-5699)*; and performing this multiplication, we find i>426 as 
the standard deviation of an array. The variability of an array of 
such a table — that is, of any line or cdlumn of it— is the mean 
vanability of pairs of leaves, each pair chosen from one tree, and 
having one leaf of a particular character ; it may therefore be taken 
as a fair measure of the variabihly of sucli a trge. We see therelore 
that while leaves, gathered in equal numl>er8 from each of 100 trees, 
are distributed about their mean with a standard deviation of 1735 
veins, the leaves gathered from a single tree are distributed about 
their mean with a standard "deviation of i '426 veins, the ratio be- 
tween vadriability of the race and variability of the individual tree 
being J I - (6-5699)“ =0*822. 

The correlation between undifferentiated sets of serial liomologues, 
reduced by a single individual, is the measure of what Pearson 
as called homotyposis. In an elaborate memoir on the homo- 
typosis in plants {Phil. Trans., vol. 197 A., 19©*). froni which the 
foregoing statements about beech leaves are taken, Pearson has 
given the correlation between such sets of organs in a large number 
of plants : he and his pupils have subsequently determined the 
correlation between structures repeated in the bodies of individual 
animals. The reaults obtained are sometimes puzzling, because it is 


Table III. 
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•ometimee difficult to choose the whole series of structures ©bscrywil 
from a region of the body which is ndt affected by differentiation. 
In ^ite of this difficulty, however, the values of the correlation 
coefficients so far obtained cluster fairly well round the mean value 
of all of them, which is almost exactly From this result it 
follows (see Probability) that the standard deviation of the 
array, v;hich we have taken as a measure of individual variability, 
IS equal to the standard deviation of the race multiplied by 



or by 


s /3 


These results cannot be accepted as final, but 


they are based on so many investigations of animals and plants, of 
such widely different kinds, that they may confidently be expected 
to hold for large classes of organic characters. We may therefore 
conclude that for large classes of characters, both animal and 
vegetable, the variability of an individual, as measured by the 
standard deviation of its undifferentiated but repeated organs, is a 
constant fraction of the variability of its race, as measured by the 
standard deviation of the corresponding series of organs produced 
by all the individuals of its race. 

Among the most important structures produced in repeated series 
arc the reproductive cells ; and Pearson points out that if the varia- 
bility of animals or of plants be supposed to depend upon that of 
the germ-cells from which they arise, then the correlation between 
brothersin the array produced by thesamc parents will give a measure 
of the correlation between the parental germ-cells, the determination 
requiring, of course, the same precautions to avoid the effects of 
differentiation as arc necessary in the study of other repeated 
organs. After a large series of measurements, involving the most 
varied characters of human brothers, Pearson has shown that the 
correlation has a value very nearly equal to ^ ; so that the varia- 
bility of human children obeys the same law as that of other 
repeated structures, the standard deviation of an array, produced 
by the same parents, having an average value equal to the 
standard deviation of the whole filial generation multiplied by 


^/i - or by Such measurements of fraternal correlation 

111 the lower animal as Pearson and his pupils have at present made 
give values very close to The evidence that the correiation between 
sexually produced brethren is the same as that existing between the 
asexually repeated organs on an individual body renders it impos- 
sible to accept Weismann’s view that one of the results produced 
by the differentiation of animals and plants into two sexes is an 
increase in the variability of their off.spring. Warren has shown by 
direct observation that the correlation between brothers among the 
broods produced parthonogenctically by one of the Aphides has a 
value not far from the ^ observed in sexually produced brethren 
{Biometviha, vol. i., 1902); he has obtained a fairly concordant 
result for the broods of parthenogenetic Daphnia (Proc. Ray. Soc. 
vol. Ixv., 1899). Finally, Simpson has measured the correlation 
between the pairs of young produced by the simple asexual division 
of Paramoecium {Biometriha, vol. i. part 4, T902), and after some 
necessary corrections the value he obtains is 0*56, a value which 
probably does not, if wo remember the difficulties of the inquiry, 
differ very significantly from There i.s therefore in a large class 
of cases an indication that the variability of an array of brethren, 
produced either sexually or asexually, is a constant fraction of the 
variability of the race to which the brethren belong. 

Variation and Mendelism . — The conceptions of the disciples 
of Mendel, amongst whom W. Bateson is pre-eminent, would 
appear to simplify the problem of variation, especially on its 
mechanical and physiological sides. Their experimental work 
shows that many facts of inheritance correspond with the 
theory that the essential fabric of an organism is a mosaic of 
unit characters. Such units frequently occur in pairs, one 
member of the pair being characterized by the presence, the 
other by the absence of a problematical body at least comparable 
with a ferment, the result of the presence or absence being a 
notable modification of the whole organism or of parts of it. 
According to their view, in the formation of the germ cells a 
segregation of the unit pairs occurs— that is to say, the peculiar 
body or ferment is handed on to one daughter-cell but not to 
the other. A similar kind of segregation may take place in the 
formation of the repeated parts of an organism, so that sym- 
metrical repetition may be compared with normal heredity, 
and be due to the presence of similar factors in the divisions of 
the embryonic cells, whilst the differentiation of repeated parts 
may be due to the unequal distribution of such factors and be 
comparable with variation. On such an interpretation, varia- 
tion would result from asymmetrical division and normal 
inheritance from symmetrical division. It is equally clear 
that there is a broad analogy between the kind of characters 
on which systematists often have to rely for the separation of 


species and those wdiich Mendelian workers have €^own lo 
behave in acc(|pdance with the Mendelian theories of mosaic 
inheritance with segregation. The analogy possibly may be 
extended to such cases as the occurrence of flora or fauna with 
alpine characters on the summits of mountains separated by* 
broad zones of tropical climate. Segregated inheritance may 
have produced the appropriate combinations which were 
latent in the capacities of the race, and the exigencies of the 
environment protected them in the suitable localities. It is to 
be noticed, however, that the Mendelian conceptions are in no 
sense an alternative to Darwinism ; at the most they would 
serve to assist in explaining the mechanism of variation, and 
by enlarging our idea of the factors, increase the rate at which 
we may suppose selection to work. 

Limitation of Variations ; Orthogenesis.-— T>9cretm and his 
generation were deeply imbued with the Butlerian tradition, 
and regarded the organic world as almost a miracle of adaptation, 
of the minute dovetailing of structure, function and environ- 
ment. Darwin certainly was impressed with the view that 
natural selection and variation together formed a mechanism, 
the central product of which was adaptation. From the 
Butlerian side, too, came the most urgent opposition to Dar- 
winism. How is it possible, it was said, that fortuitous varia- 
tions can furnish the material for the precise and balanced 
adaptations that all nature reveals? Selection cannot create 
the materials on which it is supposed to operate ; the begin- 
nings of new organs, the initial stages of new functions cannot 
be supposed to have been useful. Moreover, many naturalists, 
especially those concerned with palaeontology, pointed to the 
existence of orthogenetic series, of long lines of ancestry, which 
displayed not a sporadic differentiation in every direction, but 
apparently a steady and progressive march in one direction. 
E. D. Cope put such a line of argument in the most cogent 
fashion ; the course of evolution, both in the production of 
variations and their selection, seemed to him to imply the 
existence of an originative, conscious and directive forc'c, for 
which he invented the term “ bathmism " (Gr. /?a^/io5, a step or 
beginning). On the other hand, dislike of mystical inteipreta- 
tions of natural facts has driven many capable naturalists to 
another extreme and has led them to insist on the “ all-powerful- 
ness of natural selection ” and on the complete indefiniteness 
of variation. The apparent opposition between the conflicting 
schools is more acute than the facts justify. Both sides concur 
in the position assumed by Darwin, that the word “ chance 
in such a phrase as “ chance variation ” does not mean that the 
occurrences are independent of natural causation and so far 
undetennined, but covers in the first place our ignorance of the 
exact causation. The implication of the phrase may go farther, 
suggesting that there is no connexion between the appearance 
ofShc variation and the use to which it may be put. No doubt 
a large amount of variation is truly indefinite, so that many 
meaningless or useless variations arise, and in one sense it is a 
mere coincidence if a particular variation turn out to be useful. 
But there are several directions in which the field of variation 
appears to be not only limited but defined in a certain direction. 
Obviously variations depend on the constitution of the varying 
organism ; a modification, whether it be large or small, is a 
modification of an already definite and limited structure. 
When beetles, or medusae, or cats vary, the range of possible 
variation is limited and determined by the beetle, medusa or 
cat constitution, and any possible further differentiation or 
specialization must be in a sense at least orthogenetic— -that is 
to say, a continuation of the line along which the ancestors of 
the individual in question have been forced. Darwin himself 
showed that different species in a genus, or varieties in a species, 
tended to show parallel variations, whilst comparative anatomy 
has made known a multitude of cases where allied seriM of 
animals or plants show successive stages of paralld but inde- 
pendent variations of important organs and functions. The 
phenomena of convergence are to some extent other instances 
of the same kind and supply evidence that organisms, so to say, 
fall into grooves, that their possibilities of change are defined 
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«nd limited by their past history. Variation, again, as has been 
shown in this article, is limited by correlation as any change 
involve? other changes, the possibilities are limited by the 
organic whole. Finally, it is important to remember that the 
fundamental characteristic of a living organism is its power 
of response to environment, a response or scries of responses 
being necessary in a continuous environment for the normal 
facies of the organism to appear, and necessary in a shifting 
environment if the organism is to change suitiibly and not to 
perish. A continuous environment both from the point of 
view of production of variation and selection of variation would 
appear necessarily to result in a series with the appearance of 
orthogenesis. The past history of the organic world displays 
many successful senes, and these, as they have survived, must 
inevitably display orthogenesis to some extent ; but it also 
displays many failures which indeed may be regarded as show- 
ing that the limitation of variation has been such that the 
organisms have lost the possibility of successful response to a 
new environment. 

Selection and Adaptation . — Although knowledge of variation 
has become much wider and more definite, the estimation in 
which natural selection is held has changed very little since 
Darwin and Wallace first expounded their theories. Variation 
provides the material for selection, and although opinions may 
differ as to the nature of that material, the modes by which 
it comes into existence and their relative values and perma- 
nences, there is an increasingly wide consensus of opinion that 
all such material has to pass through the sieve of natural selec- 
tion and that the sifted products form new varieties and species, 
and new adaptations, it appears to be necessary to distinguish 
between the production of species and the production of adapta- 
tion. We have still to admit with Darwin that it is difficult 
or impossible to assign utility to all the characters that dis- 
tinguish species, and particularly to those characters by w'hich 
systematists identify species. The modern tendency for a more 
complete and detailed separation of individual forms into 
specific and sub-specific groups, and the immensely larger 
range of material at tlie disposal of systematic experts, have 
combined to make it increasingly difficult to imagine conditions 
of the environment under which the species of systematists 
would have been produced by selection. On the other hand, 
the work of modern systematists shows an extraordinarily 
exact relation between their species and geographical localit)', 
and the fact of divergent evolution can be almost demon- 
strated in museum collections when localities have been recorded 
exactly. The decision as to whether it is the course of variation 
or the course of selection that has been different in different 
localities can be made only by the field naturalist and the 
experimental breeder. 

With regard to adaptations, it is becoming more and more 
apparcnl, as 'fexpeiu mental knowledge advances, that it is a 
fundamervta] property pf every living organism in every stage 
of its exlstence^d diifrtliy adaptive response to its environment. 
To Y^h^t .extent auch iresponses are transmitted t» offspring, 
and what .part they play in the formation of the adaptive 
characters l^at a^e cpnspicuous in manyanimals, remain dubious, 
but it is'at.lea^t dear that natural selection can favour those 
individuaj8^^at|i those races which show the greatest power of 
responsive plasticity in the individual. There remains open a 
wide field for inquiry as to the precise relations between selec- 
tion and var-iatiorr on the one hand, and their products, specific 
differences and ad^tive structures, but the advance of know- 
ledge has supplii^ no alternative to the Darwiniaif principles, 
j' In the broadest way. .variation in organisms is primarily the 
necessary result of thf absence of uniformity in the distribution 
of physical. forces on the globe, in fact is a mere necessary 
response to the variation of inorganic conditions. So, also, 
in the broadest -way., the result of the existence of variation is 
equally inevitable. Some individuals happen to fit the environ- 
ment better, or^ to respond to the environment better, and these 
on the average wil) survive their less fortunate neighbours. 
It is plaih that whilst the existence of variation can be demon- 


strated and the occurrence of evolution established by induction 
and deduction, the part played by selection must remain largely 
theoretical. 

We append, however, again from the late Professor Weldon’s 
article, a summary of the lines on which it seems possible that 
the actual process of selection may be demonstrated. 

Selection and its results can be adequately studied only in those 
cases which admit of statistical tabulation. In any race of animals, 
the number of young produced in a season is almost always greater 
than the number which survives to attain maturity ; it is not 
certain that every one of those which become mature will breed, 
and not all of those which breed contribute an equal number of 
offspring to the next generation. At every stage some individuals 
arc prevented from contributing to the next generation, amd if the 
continual process of elimination affects individuals possessing any 
one character more strongly than it affects others, so that a relation 
is established between individual character and the cliaucc of pro- 
ducing a certain number of young, selection is said to occur. 

Wc may distinguish broadly two ways by which such selective 
elimination of individuals from the number of those who contribute 
to the next generation may occur, viz, a differential destruction, 
which prevents certain classes of individuals from breeding by killing 
them, and a scries of processes leading to differential fertility among 
the survivors, without necessarily involving any differential death- 
rate. A third form of selection, which may affect the composition 
of the next generation without of necessity involving a differential 
death-rate or a differential fertility, is assoriative mating, or the 
tendency of those members of one sex which exhibit a particular 
character to mate only with members of the other sex which exhibit 
the same or some other definite character. 

Differential fertility may be induced in either of two ways. Indi- 
viduals may not be able to pair unless they possess a charactci 
W'hich is absent, or insufficiently developed, in .some members of the 
race. The kind of selection involved may then be measured by 
comparing those animals which pair with the general body of adults 
This is what Darwin c‘9pccially intended to denote by the term 
“ sexual selection." Or, again, individuals of certain charaefer may 
be able to pair, but the fertility of their union may not be the same 
as that of unions between individuals with other characters. This 
kind of selection, called by Pearson " reproductive " or " genetic " 
selection, may be measured by finding the correlation between th<* 
characters of the individuals which pair and the number of young 
produced. For an attempt to treat the whole problem of dif- 
ferential fertility and assortative mating numerically, see Pearson, 
The Grammar of Science, 2nd edition, London, iqdo. 

Assortative mating exists when individuals which mate are not 
paired at random, but a definite correlation is established between 
the characters of one mate and those of the other. This kind of 
selection is measured by the correlation between deviation of either 
mate from the type, and deviation of the other. Pearson has 
shown that Gabon's function has a value of 0-28 for stature of 
middle-class Englishmen and their wives. 
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VARIATIONS, in music, the term given to groups of pro- 
gressively developed versions . of a complete self-contained 
theme, retaining the form of that theme though not necessarily 
its melody. This at least is the classical sense of the term, 
though there ore modern developments of the variation form 
to which this definition is at once too broad and too precise 
to apply. The aesthetic principle of variations appeared at 
very early stages of music j and it soon became something 
far more definite than the use of ornamental versions of a 
melodic phrase, a use which must have been natural almost as 
soon as music was articulate at all. During the i6th century 
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•ometimee difficult to choose the whole series of structures ©bscrywil 
from a region of the body which is ndt affected by differentiation. 
In ^ite of this difficulty, however, the values of the correlation 
coefficients so far obtained cluster fairly well round the mean value 
of all of them, which is almost exactly From this result it 
follows (see Probability) that the standard deviation of the 
array, v;hich we have taken as a measure of individual variability, 
IS equal to the standard deviation of the race multiplied by 



or by 


s /3 


These results cannot be accepted as final, but 


they are based on so many investigations of animals and plants, of 
such widely different kinds, that they may confidently be expected 
to hold for large classes of organic characters. We may therefore 
conclude that for large classes of characters, both animal and 
vegetable, the variability of an individual, as measured by the 
standard deviation of its undifferentiated but repeated organs, is a 
constant fraction of the variability of its race, as measured by the 
standard deviation of the corresponding series of organs produced 
by all the individuals of its race. 

Among the most important structures produced in repeated series 
arc the reproductive cells ; and Pearson points out that if the varia- 
bility of animals or of plants be supposed to depend upon that of 
the germ-cells from which they arise, then the correlation between 
brothersin the array produced by thesamc parents will give a measure 
of the correlation between the parental germ-cells, the determination 
requiring, of course, the same precautions to avoid the effects of 
differentiation as arc necessary in the study of other repeated 
organs. After a large series of measurements, involving the most 
varied characters of human brothers, Pearson has shown that the 
correlation has a value very nearly equal to ^ ; so that the varia- 
bility of human children obeys the same law as that of other 
repeated structures, the standard deviation of an array, produced 
by the same parents, having an average value equal to the 
standard deviation of the whole filial generation multiplied by 


^/i - or by Such measurements of fraternal correlation 

111 the lower animal as Pearson and his pupils have at present made 
give values very close to The evidence that the correiation between 
sexually produced brethren is the same as that existing between the 
asexually repeated organs on an individual body renders it impos- 
sible to accept Weismann’s view that one of the results produced 
by the differentiation of animals and plants into two sexes is an 
increase in the variability of their off.spring. Warren has shown by 
direct observation that the correlation between brothers among the 
broods produced parthonogenctically by one of the Aphides has a 
value not far from the ^ observed in sexually produced brethren 
{Biometviha, vol. i., 1902); he has obtained a fairly concordant 
result for the broods of parthenogenetic Daphnia (Proc. Ray. Soc. 
vol. Ixv., 1899). Finally, Simpson has measured the correlation 
between the pairs of young produced by the simple asexual division 
of Paramoecium {Biometriha, vol. i. part 4, T902), and after some 
necessary corrections the value he obtains is 0*56, a value which 
probably does not, if wo remember the difficulties of the inquiry, 
differ very significantly from There i.s therefore in a large class 
of cases an indication that the variability of an array of brethren, 
produced either sexually or asexually, is a constant fraction of the 
variability of the race to which the brethren belong. 

Variation and Mendelism . — The conceptions of the disciples 
of Mendel, amongst whom W. Bateson is pre-eminent, would 
appear to simplify the problem of variation, especially on its 
mechanical and physiological sides. Their experimental work 
shows that many facts of inheritance correspond with the 
theory that the essential fabric of an organism is a mosaic of 
unit characters. Such units frequently occur in pairs, one 
member of the pair being characterized by the presence, the 
other by the absence of a problematical body at least comparable 
with a ferment, the result of the presence or absence being a 
notable modification of the whole organism or of parts of it. 
According to their view, in the formation of the germ cells a 
segregation of the unit pairs occurs— that is to say, the peculiar 
body or ferment is handed on to one daughter-cell but not to 
the other. A similar kind of segregation may take place in the 
formation of the repeated parts of an organism, so that sym- 
metrical repetition may be compared with normal heredity, 
and be due to the presence of similar factors in the divisions of 
the embryonic cells, whilst the differentiation of repeated parts 
may be due to the unequal distribution of such factors and be 
comparable with variation. On such an interpretation, varia- 
tion would result from asymmetrical division and normal 
inheritance from symmetrical division. It is equally clear 
that there is a broad analogy between the kind of characters 
on which systematists often have to rely for the separation of 


species and those wdiich Mendelian workers have €^own lo 
behave in acc(|pdance with the Mendelian theories of mosaic 
inheritance with segregation. The analogy possibly may be 
extended to such cases as the occurrence of flora or fauna with 
alpine characters on the summits of mountains separated by* 
broad zones of tropical climate. Segregated inheritance may 
have produced the appropriate combinations which were 
latent in the capacities of the race, and the exigencies of the 
environment protected them in the suitable localities. It is to 
be noticed, however, that the Mendelian conceptions are in no 
sense an alternative to Darwinism ; at the most they would 
serve to assist in explaining the mechanism of variation, and 
by enlarging our idea of the factors, increase the rate at which 
we may suppose selection to work. 

Limitation of Variations ; Orthogenesis.-— T>9cretm and his 
generation were deeply imbued with the Butlerian tradition, 
and regarded the organic world as almost a miracle of adaptation, 
of the minute dovetailing of structure, function and environ- 
ment. Darwin certainly was impressed with the view that 
natural selection and variation together formed a mechanism, 
the central product of which was adaptation. From the 
Butlerian side, too, came the most urgent opposition to Dar- 
winism. How is it possible, it was said, that fortuitous varia- 
tions can furnish the material for the precise and balanced 
adaptations that all nature reveals? Selection cannot create 
the materials on which it is supposed to operate ; the begin- 
nings of new organs, the initial stages of new functions cannot 
be supposed to have been useful. Moreover, many naturalists, 
especially those concerned with palaeontology, pointed to the 
existence of orthogenetic series, of long lines of ancestry, which 
displayed not a sporadic differentiation in every direction, but 
apparently a steady and progressive march in one direction. 
E. D. Cope put such a line of argument in the most cogent 
fashion ; the course of evolution, both in the production of 
variations and their selection, seemed to him to imply the 
existence of an originative, conscious and directive forc'c, for 
which he invented the term “ bathmism " (Gr. /?a^/io5, a step or 
beginning). On the other hand, dislike of mystical inteipreta- 
tions of natural facts has driven many capable naturalists to 
another extreme and has led them to insist on the “ all-powerful- 
ness of natural selection ” and on the complete indefiniteness 
of variation. The apparent opposition between the conflicting 
schools is more acute than the facts justify. Both sides concur 
in the position assumed by Darwin, that the word “ chance 
in such a phrase as “ chance variation ” does not mean that the 
occurrences are independent of natural causation and so far 
undetennined, but covers in the first place our ignorance of the 
exact causation. The implication of the phrase may go farther, 
suggesting that there is no connexion between the appearance 
ofShc variation and the use to which it may be put. No doubt 
a large amount of variation is truly indefinite, so that many 
meaningless or useless variations arise, and in one sense it is a 
mere coincidence if a particular variation turn out to be useful. 
But there are several directions in which the field of variation 
appears to be not only limited but defined in a certain direction. 
Obviously variations depend on the constitution of the varying 
organism ; a modification, whether it be large or small, is a 
modification of an already definite and limited structure. 
When beetles, or medusae, or cats vary, the range of possible 
variation is limited and determined by the beetle, medusa or 
cat constitution, and any possible further differentiation or 
specialization must be in a sense at least orthogenetic— -that is 
to say, a continuation of the line along which the ancestors of 
the individual in question have been forced. Darwin himself 
showed that different species in a genus, or varieties in a species, 
tended to show parallel variations, whilst comparative anatomy 
has made known a multitude of cases where allied seriM of 
animals or plants show successive stages of paralld but inde- 
pendent variations of important organs and functions. The 
phenomena of convergence are to some extent other instances 
of the same kind and supply evidence that organisms, so to say, 
fall into grooves, that their possibilities of change are defined 
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oi obtaining variety and climax without leaving the funda- 
mental key. Until his latest works, such set^ of variations 
are nevfrr finished. Their dramatic force is that of a repose 
which is too unearthly to last ; and at the first sign of dramatic 
•motion or change of key the sublime vision “ fades into the 
light of common day/’ a light which Beethoven is far too great 
an idealist to despise. (See the andante of the B flat trio, Op. 97; 
and the slow movement of the violin concerto, which contains 
two episodic themes in the same key.) In his later works 
Beethoven found means, by striking out into foreign keys or 
foreign rhythms, of organizing a coda which, as it were, finally 
spins down in fragmentary new variations, or even returns to 
the plain theme. 'Ihus he was able to end his sonatas, 0 pp. 109 
and III, with solemn slow movements in which, with the utmost 
richness of detail and novelty of idea, the melodic variation 
form is nevertheless paramount. Berethoven also found many 
ways of combining melodic variations with the principles of the 
rondo and other more highly organized continuous movements. 
Thus the finale of the Kroica Symphony has not only the 
theme but many ideas of the variations and fugue-passages 
in common with the brilliant set of variations for pianoforte 
on a theme from Prometheus, Op. 35 ; and the Fantasia for 
pianoforte, chorus and orchestra, and the choral finale of the 
9th Symphony, are sets of melodic variations with freely 
developed connecting links and episodes. In the case of the 
9th Symphony, a second thematic idea eventually combines 
with the figures of the first theme in double fugue. 

But Beethoven’s highest art in variation-form is to be found 
in his independent sets of variations. In some of the earliest 
of these, notably in the 24 on a theme by Righini (which was 
his chief bravura performance as a young pianoforte player), 
he far transcends not only the earlier or sonata-form idea of 
melodic variations, but fuses their resources with those of the 
ground-bass, and adds to them his own unparalleled grasp 
of rhythmic organization. Beethoven is the first composer 
who can be said to have discovered that a theme consists not 
only of melody and harmony but of rhythm and form. With 
earlier composers the form of the theme was automatically 
preserved in consequence of the preservation of either its melody 
or its harmony ; but Beethoven had an unerring judgment as 
to when the form of a theme might be definite enough to remain 
as a basis for a variation which departed radically from both 
the harmony and the melody. The climax in the history of 
variations dates from the moment when Beethoven was just 
about to begin his 9th Symphony, and received from A. 
Diabelli a waltz which that publisher was sending round to all 
the musicians in Austria so that each might contribute a variation 
to be published for the benefit of the sufferers in the late 
Napoleonic wars'. Diabelli’s theme was absurdly prosaic, but 
it happened to be perhaps the sturdiest piece of musical anatomy 
that Beedio^erV 'or any composer since has ever seen. Not only 
was its iit^rmopic form exceptionally cletir and firm, but its 
phi ase-rhythm ^^' as4^plc, recognizable and heterogeneous as 
its other ^ualitic^. ‘.Its melodic merit was nil, yet it Had plenty 
of recogni2^t?le^elodic figures. All these prosaic technicalities 
are far frtore'^ikcly to impress a great composer as good prao 
tical resoifrdw than those high poetic qualities which critics 
discuss incpssAiifly,' bfit which arc to a great artist the air he 
breathes. ' Diabelli's waltz moved Beethoven to defer his w6rk 
on the 9th Symphony 1 

The shape of Diabelli's theme may be illustrated by a diagram 


Dominant. 


^Jlising sequence. Close in dominant. 


which repre§entfl its first -sixteen bars; the upright strokes being the 
ban, and the brackets and dots (together with the names under- 
neath) indicatingf the way in which the rhythm is grouped by 
correspondence of .phraJ*e and changes of harmony. The second 
part also conajsts of sixteen bars, moving harmonically bock from 
the dominant to the tpnio, and rhythmically of exactly the same 
structure as tho i^t part. This harmonic and sequential plan, 
together with this j^tralghtforward square taperihg rhythmic 
Stricture, is so formal in, effect that l^thoven can substitute 


for it almost anything equally familiar that corresponds in its 
proportions. Thus, the alternation of tonic and dominant in the first 
eight bars may be represented by another familiar form in which 
three bars of tonic and a fourth of dominant are answered by three 
bars of dominant and a fourth of tonic ; as in variation 14 (which 
must be reckemed in half-bars). Again, the antithesis of tonic 
and dominant is accompanied in Diabelli 's theme by a part of the 
melodic figure being repeated a step higher at the change of harmony ; 
and this naturally produces such devices as the answering of the 
tonic by the supertonic in variation 8, and, still more surprisingly, 
by the flat supertonic in variation 30. In so enormous and resource- 
ful a work, occupying fifty minutes in yierformance, it is natural 
tliat some variations should drift rather farther from the anatomy 
of the theme than can be explained by any strict principle ; and so 
the jocular transformation ot the beginmng of Diabelli's bass into 
the theme of Mozart's Notie e giorno faticar loads to a couple of 

extra bars at the end of its second part j otherwise the fugheita 

(variation 24) and variations 29 anti 31 arc the only cases in 

which any considerable part of the structure of the theme is 

lo.st, except the fugue (variation 32), which is simply an elabo’-atc 
movement on a salient feature of what must by courtesy be called 
Diabelli's melody, A free fugue is a favourite solution of the 
difficult problem of tho coda in a set of variations. 

But for the works of Brahms, which invariably retain the 
classical conceptions while developing them in a thoroughly 
modern and living language, it can hardly be claimed tliat the 
art of variation-writing has advanced since Beethoven. The 
term is now used for a somewhat nondescript method of 
stringing together a series of short fantasias on a theme ; a 
method which may be legitimate and artistic in individual 
cases, but hardly constitutes an art-form. There is this great 
disadvantage in variations that neglect the anatomy of the 
theme, that the only way in which, in the absence of other 
means of connexion, they can show any coherence at all is by 
more or less frequently harping on scraps of the melody. The 
effect is (except in unusually happy examples such as the 
Eludes symphoniques of Schumann and the Enigma Variations 
of Elgar) curiously {ipologetic ; because no ambitious composer 
in the “ free ” modern variation style thinks a melodic varia- 
tion quite worthy of his dimity, and so the melodic allu.sions 
become the more tiresome from their furtive manner. Many 
“ advanced ” specimens of variation -form undoubtedly owe 
their origin to a vague impulse of revolt from the unsound 
statements of unobservant writers of mid-iqth century text- 
books, who contented themselves with laying down crude rules 
such as that a variation might “ either retain the melody and 
change the harmony, or retain tlie harmony and change the 
melody,” &c., without any attempt to sec how the classical 
composers really analysed their themes. It is very characteristic 
of Schumann’s modesty and grasp of facts that he, who was 
the first to produce scriou.s art in a free non-analomical variation 
style, did not call his experiments variations without qualifica- 
tion. He never wrote a set in which the anatomy of the theme 
was of real importance to tho whole ; and, with him, whenever 
at least the initial melodic figure of his theme i.s not traceable 
throughout a section, that section is simply an episode. Bui 
Schumann knows this perfectly well, and acknowledges it. 
The i^tudes symphoniques are called variations only in those 
sections which are fairly strict variations. Elsewhere they 
are simply numbered as etudes. 'J'he slow movement of the 
F major string quartet (in which a second theme masquerades 
as the first variation , and some of the other variation-like sec- 
tions are quite free) is called andante quasi variazione ] and 
even the strictest of all liis variation works is called Impromptus ^ 
on a theme by Clara Wieck, Op. 5. There is, no doubt, great 
scope for a variation-form wWch is neither melodic nor anatomic, 
and we have not a word to'say against the legitimacy of many 
forms of effective modern fantasia-variations; but the fact 
remains that it is very hazardous to talk of an ” advance ” 
in the variation-form, when even the best fan tatta- variations 
are not only unconnected with any classical type but evidently 
unable to get nearly as far from either the melody or the 
harmony of their tlremc as the 25th of Bach’.s “ Goldberg ” 
variations or many variations in the earliest sets by Beethoven. 
Indeed, the only sound classification of composers of modem 
variations, from the time of Mendelssohn onwards, is that 
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which dhtin^ishcs the composers who seem to know their 
theme from those who do not, * (D. F. T.) 

VARIATIOirs» CALCULUS OF, in mathematics. The cal- 
culus of variations arose from the attempts that were made by 
orijitt mathematicians in the 17th century to solve problems 
of the of which the following are typical examples, (i) It 
C«/cu/ii«. is required to determine the form of a chain of given 
length, hanging from two fixed points, by the condition that its 
centre of gravity must be as low as possible. This problem of 
the catenary was attempted without success by Galileo Galilei 
(1638). (ii) The resistance of a medium to the motion of a 
body being assumed to be a normal pressure, proportional to 
the square of the cosine of the angle between the normal to 
the surface and the direction of motion, it is required to deter- 
mine the meridian curve of a surface of revolution, about an 
axis in the direction of motion, so that the resistance shall 
be the least possible. This problem of the solid oj least resistance 
was solved by Sir Isaac Newton (1687). (iii) It is required to 
find a curve joining two fixed points, so that the time of descent 
along this curve from the higher point to the lower may be 
less than the time along any other curve. This problem of 
the brachistochrone was proposed by John (Johann) Bernoulli 
(1696). 


The contributions of the Greek geometry to the subject consist 
of a few theorems discovered by one Zenodorus, of whom little 
„ is known. Extracts from his writings have been pre* 

served in the writings of Pappus of Alexandria and Theon 
* of Smyrna. He proved that of all curves of given peri- 
meter the circle is that which encloses the largest area. The 
problems from which the subject grew up have in common the 
character of being concerned with the maxima and minima of 
quantities which can be expressed by integrals of the form 


y, y')dx. 

in which y is an unknown function of x, and F is an assigned function 
of three variables, viz. x, y, and the differential coefficient of y 
with respect to x, here denoted by y ' ; in special cases x or y may 
not be explicitly present in F, but y' must be. in any such problem 
it is required to determine y as a function of x, so that the integral 
may be a maximum or a minimum, either absolutely or subject 
to the condition that another integral of like form may have a 
prescribed value. For example, in the problem of the catenary, 
the integral 

Jry'^)\dx 

must be a minimum, while the integral 


+y>)idx 

has a given value. When, as in this example, the length of the 
sought curve is given, the problem is described as isopev metric. 
At the end of the first memoir by James (Jakob) Bernoulli on the 
infinitesimal calculus (1690), the problem of determining the form 
of a flexible chain was proposed. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz 
gave the solution in 1691, and stated that the centre of gravity is 
lower for this curve than for any other of the same length joining 
the same two points. The first step towards a theory of such 
problems was taken by James Bernoulli (1697) in his solution of 
the problem of the brachistochrone. He pointed out that if a 
curve, as a whole, possesses the maximal or minimal property, 
every part of the curve must itself possess the same property. 
Beyona the discussion of special problems, nothing was attempted 
for many years. 

The first general theory of such problems wa.s sketched by Leon- 
hard Euler in 1736, and was more fully developed by him in his 
treatise Methodus inveniendi . . . published in 1744. 
ott j-Ip generahzed the problems proposed by his predecessors 
by admitting under the sign of integration differential coefficients 
of order higher than the &:st. To express the condition that an 
integral of the form 


y. y'. y".... 

may be a maximum or minimum, he required that, when y is 
changed into y+u, where u is a function of x, but is everywhere 
“infinitely” small, the integral should be unchanged. Resolving 
the integral into a sum of elements, he transformed this condition 
into an equation of the form 
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and he concluded that the differential equation obtained by equating 
to zero the expression in the square brackets must be satisfied. 
This equation is in general of the znlh order, and the 2n arbitrary 


constants which arc contained in the complete primitive must hb 
adjusted to satwfy the conditions that y, y', y*, . . . yiw-i) have 
given values a# the limits of integration. If the fonciion y is 
required also to satisfy the condition that another integral of the 
same form as the above, but containing a function ^ instead of 
F, may have a prescribed value, Euler achieved hie purpose by* 
replacing F in the differential equation by and adjusting 

the constant X so that the condition may be satisfied. This arti- 
fice IS known as the isoperinutric rule or ruk of the undetermined 
multiplier, Euler illustrated bis methods 'by a large number of 
examples. 

The new theory was provided with a special symbolism by 
Joseph Louis de la Grange (commonly called Lagrange) in a series 
of memoirs published in 1760-62. This symbolism 
was afterwards adopted by Euler (1764), and Lagrange 
is generally regarded as the founder of the calculus of variations. 
Euler had been under the necessity of resolving an integral into 
a sum of elements, recording the magnitude of the change pro- 
duced in each element by a slight change in the unknown function, 
and thence forming an expression for the total change in the sum 
under consideration. Lagrange proposed to free the theory from 
this necessity. Euler had allowed such changes in the position 
of the curve, along which the integral, to be made a maximum or 
minimum, is taken, as can be protluced by displacement parallel 
to the axis of ordinates. Lagrange admitted a more general change 
of position, which was callecl variation. The points of the curve 
being specified by their co-ordinates, x, y, z, and differentiation 
along the curve being denoted, as usual, by the symbol d, Lagrange 
considered the change produced in any quantity Z, which is ex- 
pressed in terms of x, y, z, dx, dy, dz, d^x, . . . when the co-ordinates 
X, y, z arc changed by ” infinitely ” small increments. This change 
he denoted by 6 Z, and regarded as the variation of Z. He ex- 
pressed the rules of operation with S by the equations 
6 dZ=:d 5 Z, djZ=ij 8 Z. 

By means of these equations j 8 Z can be transformed by the proces® 
of integration by parts into such a form that differentials of varia- 
tions occur at the limits of integration only, and the 
transformed integral contains no differentials of varia- 
tions. The terms at the limits and tlie integrand of 
the transformed integral must vanish separately, if the variation 
of the original integral vanishes. The process of freeing the 
original integral from the differentials of variations results in a 
differential equation, or a system of differential equations, for the 
determination of the form of the required curve, and in special 
terminal conditions, which serve to determine the constants that 
enter into the solution of the differential equations. Lagrange's 
method lent itself readily to applications of the generahzed prin- 
aplc of virtual velocities to problems of mechanics, and he used 
it in this way in the Mhanique anaJytique (1788). The terminology 
and notation of mechanics are still largely dominated by these 
ideas of Lagrange, for his methods were powerful and effective, 
but they are rendered obscure by the use of “ infinitely ” small 
quantities, of which, in other departments of mathematics, he 
subsequently became an uncompromising opponent. The same 
ideas were applied by Lagrange himself, by Euler, and by 
other mathematicians to various extensions of the cal- 
cuius of variations. These include problems concerning 
integrals of which the limits are variable in accordance ^ 

with assigned conditions, the extension of Euler’s rule of 
the multiplier to problems in which the variations are 
restricted by conditions of various types, the maxima and minima 
of integrals involving any number of dependent variables, such as 
are met with in the formulation of the dynamical Principle of 
Least Action, the maxima and minima of double and multiple 
integrals. In all these cases Lagrange's methods have been applied 
successfully to obtain the differential equation, or system of differen- 
tial equations, which must be satisfied if the integral in question 
is a maximum or a minimum. This equation, or equations, will 
be referred to as the principal equation, or principal equations, of 
the problem. 

The problems and method of the calculus admit of more exact 
formulation as follows: We confine our attention to the case 
where the soi^ht curve is plane, and the function F ^ 
contains no differential coefficients of order higher than 
the first. Then the problem is to determine a curve 
joining two fixed points yA and {x,, y,) so that the 
line integral Problem, 

taken along the curve may be a maximum or a minimum. When it 
is said that the integral is a minimum for some curve, it is meant 
that it must be possible to mark a finite area in the plane of {x, y), 
so that the curve in question lies entirely within this area, and the 
integral taken along this curve is less than the integral taken along 
any other curve, which joins the same two points and lies entirely 
within the delimited area. There is a simili* definition for a maxi- 
mum. The word extremum is often used to connote both maximum 
and minimum. The problem thus posed is known as the First 
Problem of the Calculus of Variations. Ii we begin with any curve 
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j|)ining the fixed end points, and surround it by an area of finite 
breadth, any other curve drawn within llie area, and joining the 
same ei^d points, is called a variation of the original curve, or a 
varied curve. The original curve is defined by specifying y as a 
function of Necessary conditions for the existence of an extremum 
• can be found by choosing special methods of variation. 

One method of variation is to replace y by y-j-eu, where w is a 
function of x, and e is a constant wliich may be taken as small as 
we please. The function « is independent of e. It is differentiable, 
and its differential coefficient is continuous within the interval of 
integration. It must vanish atA'=A'oand at This 

v«r/4. iT^^fhod of variation has the property that, when the 

ttona' ordinate of the curve is but slightly changed; the direction 

of the tangent is but slightly changed. Such variations 
are called weak vanaitons. By such a variation the integral is 
oiianged into 

and the increment, or variation of the integral, is 


A 


^ {F(;r, y f CM, y, yy^dx. 


In order that there may be «'in extremum it is necessary that 
Thm firmt variation should be one-signed. We expand the ex- 
vartM’ pression under the sign of integration in powers of c. The 
Hon ’ expansion contributes to the variation 


the term 


rxJ'd'F , 'f'F \ 


dx. 


Tills term is called the first variation. The variation of the integral 
cannot be one-signed unless the first variation vanishes On trans- 
forming the first variation by integration by parts, and observing 
that M vanishes at x=^Xq and at x—Xy, we find a necessary condition 
for an extremum in the form 

/f)F d W 
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It is a fundaniimtal theorem that this equation cannot hold for all 
admissible functions «, unless the differential equation 

dx ^cy' 

is satisfied at every point of the curve along which the integral 
is taken. This is the principal equation lor this problem. The 
Station- determined by it are called the stationary 

curves, or the extremals, of the integral. We learn that 
the integral cannot be an extremum unle.ss it is taken 
along a stationary curve. 

A difficulty might arise from the fact that, in the foregoing argu- 
ment, it IS tacitly assumed that y. as a function of a, is one-valued ; 
and we can have no a priori ground for assuming that this is the case 
for the sought curve. This difficulty might be met by an appeal 
to James Benioiilli s principle, according to which every arc of a 
stationary curve is a stationary curve between the end points of the 
are — a principle which can be proved readily by adopting such a 
method of variation that the arc of the curve between two points 
is displaced, and the rest of the curve is not. But anotlicr method 
of meeting it leads to important developments. This is the method 
p of parametric representation, introduced by K, Wcicr- 

matrtc According to this method the curve k defined 

mathad and y as one-valued functions of a bara- 

jneter fl. The integral is then of the form 


y, X, y)de. 


where the. dots denote differentiation with respc'ct to ^^nd / is a 
homogensops function of x, y of the first degree. The mode of 
dependence oi Ar ^ind y upon 0 is immaterial to tlie problem, pro- 
vided that the^ ar^ oj;^e-vahied functions of B. A weak variation 
is obtained bx changing x and y into a !*€«, y-f«... where u and v 
are functions^ o^'Which have continuous differential coefficients 
and* are iiidtondent of «. Tt is then found thal the principal 
(.vjuations of "the proplem are 
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These equations «re ('quivalent to a single equation, for it can be 
proved withniiJb difficulty that, when / Is homogeneous of the first 
degree in x^, y 

i(dV ^f\ tid'd! ?/\ 
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where • * . 
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The stationary cfiives obtained by this method arc identical with 
those obtained by the previous method. 


The formulation of the problem by the parametric method often 
enables us to simplify the lotmation and integration of the principal 
equation. A very simple example is furnished by the 
problem : Given two points in the plane of {x, y) on the 
same side of the axis of x, it is required to find a curve 
joining them, so that this curve may generate, by revolu- **^*®®^^* 
tion, about the axis of x, a surface of minimum area. The integral 
to be made a minimum is 

and the principal equation is 

<* ( yx \ ^ 

of which the first integral is 

yx{x^-\ 

or 

and the stationary^ curves are the catenaries 
y=-c coHh{{x ~ a) fc) . 

The required minimal surface is the catenoid generated by the 
revolution of one of these catenaries about its directrix. 

The parametric method can be extended without difficulty so as to 
become applicable to more general classes ol problems. A simple 
example is furnished by the problem of forming the equa- 
tions of the path of a ray oi light in a variable medium 
According to Fermat's principle, the integral Juds is a 
minimum. representing the element of arc of a ray, and fi the 
refractive index. Thus the integral to be made a minimum is 

pB 

J ^ 


The equations are found at once in forms of the type 
x_ ) 


o ; 


and, since (a* I I £^)idO=ds, these equations can be written in 
the usual forms of the type 


d / (^^a'N '(III 

ds\^ds) Ax~^ 


The formation of the fii.sl variation of an integral by means of a 
weak variation can be carried out without difficulty in^he case of a 
simple integral involving any number of dependent variables and 
dilferential coefficients of arbitrarily high orders, and also in the 
cases of double and multiple integrals ; and the quantities of the 
type fM, which are used in the process, may be regarded as equiva- 
lent to Lagrange's dx, by, , . . The same process may not, however 
be applied to isopenmetric problems. If the first varia- 
tion of the int(‘gral which is to be made an extremum, 
subject to the condition that another integral has a pre- 
scribed value, is formed in this way, and if it vanishes, the 
curve is a stationary curve for tins integral. If the prescribed value 
of the other integral is unaltered, its first variation must vanish ; 
and, if the first variation u, formed m this way, the cui-ve is a 
stationary curve for this integral also. The two integrals do not, 
however, in general possess the same stationary curves. We can 
avoid this difficulty by taking the variations to be of the form 
€,Wi-f-f2«2> where e, and are independent constants; and we can 
thus obtain a completely satisfactory proof of the rule of the undetei- 
mined multiplier. A proof on these lines was first published by P. Du 
Bois-Reymond (1879). The rule had long been regarded as axiomatic. 

The parametric method enables us to deal easily with the problem 
of variable limits. If, in the First Problem, the terminal point 
{x^, y,) is movable on a given guiding curve <f,{Xi, y,)-o, the first 
variation of the integral can be written 

where (^j+ew,, yi + ei'j) is on the curve 0(A'|,y,) = o, and Mj, v, 
denote the values of u, v at (a:,, y^). It follows that the required 
curve must be a stationary curve, and that the condition 
y '£>0 _!)/ ' d ^ _ 

Tfx ?y. dxi ^ 

The corresponding condition in the case of 


must hold at (a,, y,) 
the integral 


y^^’F(Ar, y, y'}dx 


Variab/e 

Umlta, 


found from the equations 




to be 


'bx 


.-F 


'bf ?F 


F(*.y,yO+(^;-yf^,-o. 
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which dhtin^ishcs the composers who seem to know their 
theme from those who do not, * (D. F. T.) 

VARIATIOirs» CALCULUS OF, in mathematics. The cal- 
culus of variations arose from the attempts that were made by 
orijitt mathematicians in the 17th century to solve problems 
of the of which the following are typical examples, (i) It 
C«/cu/ii«. is required to determine the form of a chain of given 
length, hanging from two fixed points, by the condition that its 
centre of gravity must be as low as possible. This problem of 
the catenary was attempted without success by Galileo Galilei 
(1638). (ii) The resistance of a medium to the motion of a 
body being assumed to be a normal pressure, proportional to 
the square of the cosine of the angle between the normal to 
the surface and the direction of motion, it is required to deter- 
mine the meridian curve of a surface of revolution, about an 
axis in the direction of motion, so that the resistance shall 
be the least possible. This problem of the solid oj least resistance 
was solved by Sir Isaac Newton (1687). (iii) It is required to 
find a curve joining two fixed points, so that the time of descent 
along this curve from the higher point to the lower may be 
less than the time along any other curve. This problem of 
the brachistochrone was proposed by John (Johann) Bernoulli 
(1696). 


The contributions of the Greek geometry to the subject consist 
of a few theorems discovered by one Zenodorus, of whom little 
„ is known. Extracts from his writings have been pre* 

served in the writings of Pappus of Alexandria and Theon 
* of Smyrna. He proved that of all curves of given peri- 
meter the circle is that which encloses the largest area. The 
problems from which the subject grew up have in common the 
character of being concerned with the maxima and minima of 
quantities which can be expressed by integrals of the form 


y, y')dx. 

in which y is an unknown function of x, and F is an assigned function 
of three variables, viz. x, y, and the differential coefficient of y 
with respect to x, here denoted by y ' ; in special cases x or y may 
not be explicitly present in F, but y' must be. in any such problem 
it is required to determine y as a function of x, so that the integral 
may be a maximum or a minimum, either absolutely or subject 
to the condition that another integral of like form may have a 
prescribed value. For example, in the problem of the catenary, 
the integral 

Jry'^)\dx 

must be a minimum, while the integral 


+y>)idx 

has a given value. When, as in this example, the length of the 
sought curve is given, the problem is described as isopev metric. 
At the end of the first memoir by James (Jakob) Bernoulli on the 
infinitesimal calculus (1690), the problem of determining the form 
of a flexible chain was proposed. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz 
gave the solution in 1691, and stated that the centre of gravity is 
lower for this curve than for any other of the same length joining 
the same two points. The first step towards a theory of such 
problems was taken by James Bernoulli (1697) in his solution of 
the problem of the brachistochrone. He pointed out that if a 
curve, as a whole, possesses the maximal or minimal property, 
every part of the curve must itself possess the same property. 
Beyona the discussion of special problems, nothing was attempted 
for many years. 

The first general theory of such problems wa.s sketched by Leon- 
hard Euler in 1736, and was more fully developed by him in his 
treatise Methodus inveniendi . . . published in 1744. 
ott j-Ip generahzed the problems proposed by his predecessors 
by admitting under the sign of integration differential coefficients 
of order higher than the &:st. To express the condition that an 
integral of the form 


y. y'. y".... 

may be a maximum or minimum, he required that, when y is 
changed into y+u, where u is a function of x, but is everywhere 
“infinitely” small, the integral should be unchanged. Resolving 
the integral into a sum of elements, he transformed this condition 
into an equation of the form 







'clx»f ?y(« 



and he concluded that the differential equation obtained by equating 
to zero the expression in the square brackets must be satisfied. 
This equation is in general of the znlh order, and the 2n arbitrary 


constants which arc contained in the complete primitive must hb 
adjusted to satwfy the conditions that y, y', y*, . . . yiw-i) have 
given values a# the limits of integration. If the fonciion y is 
required also to satisfy the condition that another integral of the 
same form as the above, but containing a function ^ instead of 
F, may have a prescribed value, Euler achieved hie purpose by* 
replacing F in the differential equation by and adjusting 

the constant X so that the condition may be satisfied. This arti- 
fice IS known as the isoperinutric rule or ruk of the undetermined 
multiplier, Euler illustrated bis methods 'by a large number of 
examples. 

The new theory was provided with a special symbolism by 
Joseph Louis de la Grange (commonly called Lagrange) in a series 
of memoirs published in 1760-62. This symbolism 
was afterwards adopted by Euler (1764), and Lagrange 
is generally regarded as the founder of the calculus of variations. 
Euler had been under the necessity of resolving an integral into 
a sum of elements, recording the magnitude of the change pro- 
duced in each element by a slight change in the unknown function, 
and thence forming an expression for the total change in the sum 
under consideration. Lagrange proposed to free the theory from 
this necessity. Euler had allowed such changes in the position 
of the curve, along which the integral, to be made a maximum or 
minimum, is taken, as can be protluced by displacement parallel 
to the axis of ordinates. Lagrange admitted a more general change 
of position, which was callecl variation. The points of the curve 
being specified by their co-ordinates, x, y, z, and differentiation 
along the curve being denoted, as usual, by the symbol d, Lagrange 
considered the change produced in any quantity Z, which is ex- 
pressed in terms of x, y, z, dx, dy, dz, d^x, . . . when the co-ordinates 
X, y, z arc changed by ” infinitely ” small increments. This change 
he denoted by 6 Z, and regarded as the variation of Z. He ex- 
pressed the rules of operation with S by the equations 
6 dZ=:d 5 Z, djZ=ij 8 Z. 

By means of these equations j 8 Z can be transformed by the proces® 
of integration by parts into such a form that differentials of varia- 
tions occur at the limits of integration only, and the 
transformed integral contains no differentials of varia- 
tions. The terms at the limits and tlie integrand of 
the transformed integral must vanish separately, if the variation 
of the original integral vanishes. The process of freeing the 
original integral from the differentials of variations results in a 
differential equation, or a system of differential equations, for the 
determination of the form of the required curve, and in special 
terminal conditions, which serve to determine the constants that 
enter into the solution of the differential equations. Lagrange's 
method lent itself readily to applications of the generahzed prin- 
aplc of virtual velocities to problems of mechanics, and he used 
it in this way in the Mhanique anaJytique (1788). The terminology 
and notation of mechanics are still largely dominated by these 
ideas of Lagrange, for his methods were powerful and effective, 
but they are rendered obscure by the use of “ infinitely ” small 
quantities, of which, in other departments of mathematics, he 
subsequently became an uncompromising opponent. The same 
ideas were applied by Lagrange himself, by Euler, and by 
other mathematicians to various extensions of the cal- 
cuius of variations. These include problems concerning 
integrals of which the limits are variable in accordance ^ 

with assigned conditions, the extension of Euler’s rule of 
the multiplier to problems in which the variations are 
restricted by conditions of various types, the maxima and minima 
of integrals involving any number of dependent variables, such as 
are met with in the formulation of the dynamical Principle of 
Least Action, the maxima and minima of double and multiple 
integrals. In all these cases Lagrange's methods have been applied 
successfully to obtain the differential equation, or system of differen- 
tial equations, which must be satisfied if the integral in question 
is a maximum or a minimum. This equation, or equations, will 
be referred to as the principal equation, or principal equations, of 
the problem. 

The problems and method of the calculus admit of more exact 
formulation as follows: We confine our attention to the case 
where the soi^ht curve is plane, and the function F ^ 
contains no differential coefficients of order higher than 
the first. Then the problem is to determine a curve 
joining two fixed points yA and {x,, y,) so that the 
line integral Problem, 

taken along the curve may be a maximum or a minimum. When it 
is said that the integral is a minimum for some curve, it is meant 
that it must be possible to mark a finite area in the plane of {x, y), 
so that the curve in question lies entirely within this area, and the 
integral taken along this curve is less than the integral taken along 
any other curve, which joins the same two points and lies entirely 
within the delimited area. There is a simili* definition for a maxi- 
mum. The word extremum is often used to connote both maximum 
and minimum. The problem thus posed is known as the First 
Problem of the Calculus of Variations. Ii we begin with any curve 
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/cos* (x, p) r— / 

> cr vv 


cos (v, v) cos [y, v) 






dn forming the hrst term within the square brackets we then use 
the relations 


cos {x, 


= - , cos {y, p), ^ cos {y,p)= , cos {x, v). 






W 'or = - (y- ") S ^ -) ^oy W 

where p' denotes the radius of curvature of the curve s'l 
The necessity of freeing the calculus of variations from de- 
pendence upon the notion of infinitely small quantities was realized 
by Lagrange, and the process of discarding such quantities was 
partially carried out by him in his Thdorie des fonciions analytiques 
(1797). In accordance with the interpretation of differentials 
which he made in that treatise, he interpreted the variation of 
an integral, as expressed by means of his symbol 5, as the first 
term, or the sum ol the terms of the first order, in the development 
in series of the comjdete expression for the change that is made 
in the value of the integral when small finite changes are made m 
the vanablci). The quantity which had been regarded as the 
variation of the integral came to be regarded as the first 
••cond variation, and the discrimination between maxima and 
variation regarded as requiring the investigation 

* of (he second variation. The first step in this theory had 
been taken by A. M. Legendre in 1786. 

In the case of an integral of the form 

f l^ I'Tr, y, y')(h 


Legendre defined the second variation as the integral 
. f'c*F ^laF 'Jiap 1 


J x,2\'(y^ 


( 6 yF t 2, 


)dx. 


added the term j^ia(?y)* which vanishes 


To this expression he 

identically because 8y vanishes at r=*Vo and at x=x.. He took 
a to satisfy the equation 

da\ / ?aF 

/ =1 +® / ■ 

ftnd thus trunsformed the OKprcssioti for the second vuriation to 

/ A‘i V*F 

where 

From this investigation Legendre deduced a new condition for the 
existence of an extremum. It is necessary, not only that the varia- 
tion should vanish, but also that the second variation 
readre*a one-signed. In the case of the First Problem 

Edition concluded that this cannot happen unless W^/'dy'* 

* has the same sign at all points of the stationary curve 
between the end points, and that the sign must be -|- for a minimum 
and - for a maximum. In the application of the perametric method 
the function which has been denoted by /, takes the place of 
The transformation of the second variations of integrals of various 
types into forms in which their signs can be*determined by inspec- 
tion subsequently became one of the leading problems of the calculu.s 
of variations. This result came about chiefly through the publipa- 
Jacobl ^ memoir by C. G. J. Jacobi. He trans- 

formed Lpgencjre’s equation for the auxiliary function a into 
a linear differential equation of the second order by the substitution 

* * L ^ 

“ ^i^'^w dx’ „ 

and he poinbW out -that Legendre’s transformation of the second 
variation pannot b(k effected if the function w vamshes between the 
limits of integrAfipn. . pointed out further, that if the stationary 
curves of the intJSgrjl ajre given by an equation of the form 

where a. b atV arbitrary’ constants, the complete primitive of the 
equation for iti ia ol the form 

a'®* 

“'=v«+%r 

where A, B arc new arbitrary constants. Jaoobi stated <hese pro- 
positions without prdBf, and the proof of them, and the extension 
of Jhe results to more general problems, became the object of 
numerous investigations. -Those investigations were, for the most 
part.^and for a long time, occupied almost exclusively with analytical 
developments ; the geometrical interpretation which Jacobi 
had given, and wl\ioh he afterwards emphasized in his Vopie^ung^n 
m)ef Dynamih. was neglected until rather recent times. According 
to this interpretation, theatationary ciirves which start from a point 
(.Vo. Vo) have an envelope ; and the integral of F, taken along such a 
curve, cannot be an extremum if tlie point (f„. ij^) where the curve 
touches the envelope lies on the arc between the end points. Pairs 



Fig. 2. 


of points such as {Xq, y^) and nj^) were afterwards called non- 
jugaU potnU by Wcieratrajvi. The proof that the in- 
tegral cannot be an extremum if the arc of the curve 
between the fixed end points contains a pair of conjugate 
points WAS first published by G. Erdmann {1878). polata. 

Examples of conjugate points are afforded by antipodal points 
on a sphere, the conjugate foci of geometrical optics, the kinetic 
foci of analytical dynamics. If the terminal points are a pair of 
conjugate points, the integral is not in general an extremunf; but 
there is an exceptional 
case, of which a suitably 
chosen arc of the equator 
of an oblate spheroid may \ 
serve as an example. In 
the problem of the cate- 
noid a pair of conjugate 
points on any of the 
catenaries, which are the 
stationary curves of the 
problem, is such that the 
tangents to the catenary 
at the two points A and 
A' meet on the axis of 
revolution (fig. 2). When 
both the end points of 
the required curve move 
on fixed guiding curves 
C,„ Cj. a stationary curve C, joining a point of C„ to a point Aj 
of C,, cannot yield an extremum unless it is cut transversely by cl 
at A„ and by Cj at A,. The en- 
velo]>e of stationary curves which 
set out from C(, towards Cj, and 
are cut transversely by at points 
near A^, meets C at a point Do; 
and the envelope of stationary 
curves viiich proceed from Cq to Cj, 
and are cut transversely by C, at 
points near Aj, meets C at a point 
Dj. The curve C, drawn from 
to Aj, cannot yield an extremum 
if IL or lies between and 
or It D„ lies between A, and Dj. bX 
These results arc due to G. A. 

Bliss (T903). A simple example is 
afforded by the shortest line on a 
sphere drawn from one small circle 
to another. In fig. 3 Dp is that 
pole of the small circle AyBy which occurs first on great circles 
cutting AoBo at right angles, and proceeding towards AjB, ; Dj is 
that pole of the small circle AjBj which occurs first on great circles 
cutting A,B, at right angles, and drawn from points of 
towards A,B,. The arc A^,A^ is the required shortest line, and it is 
distinguished from B,)B, by the above criterion. 

Jacobi's introduction of conjugate points is one of the germs 
from w^hich the modern theory of the calculus of variations has 
sprung. Another is .a remark made by Legendre (1786) 
in regard to the solution of Newton’s problem of the Sourcea 
solid of least resistance. This problem requires that a 
curve be found for which the integral atraaa'a 

Jyy'^i -\-y^)-'^dy theory, 

should be a minimum. The stationary curves are given by the 
equation yy'»(i+/*)-»=const., 

a result equivalent to Newton’s solution of the problem ; but 
Legendre observed that, if the integral is taken along a broken line, 
consisting of two straight linez equally inclined to the axis of x in 
opposite senses, the integral can be made as small as we please by 
sufficiently diminishing the angle of inclination. Legendre’s remark 
amounts to admitting a variation of Newton’s curve, which is not 
a weak variation. Variations which are not weak are such that, 
while the points of a curve are hut slightly displaced, the tangents 
undergo large changes of direction. They are distinguished as 
strong variations, A general theory of strong variations in con- 
nexion with the First Problem, and of the conditions which are 
sufficient to secure that the integral taken along a stationary curve 
may be an extremum, was given by Weierstrass in lectures. He 
delivered courses of lectures on the calculus of variations in sevei'al 
years between 1865 and 1889, and his chief discoveries in the subject 
seem to have been included in 'the course for 1879. Through these 
lectures his theory became known to some students and teachers in 
Europe and America, and there have been published a few treatises 
and memoirs devoted to the exposition of his ideas. 

In the First Problem the following conditions are known to he 
necessary for an extremum. 1 . The path of integration must be a 
stationary curve. II. The expression the expres- 

sion denoted by/, in the application of the parametric 
method, must not change sign at any point of this curve 
between the end points. III. The arc ot the curve between ®'"®**** 
the end points must not contain a pair of conjugate points. All 
these results are obtained by using weak variations. Additional 
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which dhtin^ishcs the composers who seem to know their 
theme from those who do not, * (D. F. T.) 

VARIATIOirs» CALCULUS OF, in mathematics. The cal- 
culus of variations arose from the attempts that were made by 
orijitt mathematicians in the 17th century to solve problems 
of the of which the following are typical examples, (i) It 
C«/cu/ii«. is required to determine the form of a chain of given 
length, hanging from two fixed points, by the condition that its 
centre of gravity must be as low as possible. This problem of 
the catenary was attempted without success by Galileo Galilei 
(1638). (ii) The resistance of a medium to the motion of a 
body being assumed to be a normal pressure, proportional to 
the square of the cosine of the angle between the normal to 
the surface and the direction of motion, it is required to deter- 
mine the meridian curve of a surface of revolution, about an 
axis in the direction of motion, so that the resistance shall 
be the least possible. This problem of the solid oj least resistance 
was solved by Sir Isaac Newton (1687). (iii) It is required to 
find a curve joining two fixed points, so that the time of descent 
along this curve from the higher point to the lower may be 
less than the time along any other curve. This problem of 
the brachistochrone was proposed by John (Johann) Bernoulli 
(1696). 


The contributions of the Greek geometry to the subject consist 
of a few theorems discovered by one Zenodorus, of whom little 
„ is known. Extracts from his writings have been pre* 

served in the writings of Pappus of Alexandria and Theon 
* of Smyrna. He proved that of all curves of given peri- 
meter the circle is that which encloses the largest area. The 
problems from which the subject grew up have in common the 
character of being concerned with the maxima and minima of 
quantities which can be expressed by integrals of the form 


y, y')dx. 

in which y is an unknown function of x, and F is an assigned function 
of three variables, viz. x, y, and the differential coefficient of y 
with respect to x, here denoted by y ' ; in special cases x or y may 
not be explicitly present in F, but y' must be. in any such problem 
it is required to determine y as a function of x, so that the integral 
may be a maximum or a minimum, either absolutely or subject 
to the condition that another integral of like form may have a 
prescribed value. For example, in the problem of the catenary, 
the integral 

Jry'^)\dx 

must be a minimum, while the integral 


+y>)idx 

has a given value. When, as in this example, the length of the 
sought curve is given, the problem is described as isopev metric. 
At the end of the first memoir by James (Jakob) Bernoulli on the 
infinitesimal calculus (1690), the problem of determining the form 
of a flexible chain was proposed. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz 
gave the solution in 1691, and stated that the centre of gravity is 
lower for this curve than for any other of the same length joining 
the same two points. The first step towards a theory of such 
problems was taken by James Bernoulli (1697) in his solution of 
the problem of the brachistochrone. He pointed out that if a 
curve, as a whole, possesses the maximal or minimal property, 
every part of the curve must itself possess the same property. 
Beyona the discussion of special problems, nothing was attempted 
for many years. 

The first general theory of such problems wa.s sketched by Leon- 
hard Euler in 1736, and was more fully developed by him in his 
treatise Methodus inveniendi . . . published in 1744. 
ott j-Ip generahzed the problems proposed by his predecessors 
by admitting under the sign of integration differential coefficients 
of order higher than the &:st. To express the condition that an 
integral of the form 


y. y'. y".... 

may be a maximum or minimum, he required that, when y is 
changed into y+u, where u is a function of x, but is everywhere 
“infinitely” small, the integral should be unchanged. Resolving 
the integral into a sum of elements, he transformed this condition 
into an equation of the form 
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and he concluded that the differential equation obtained by equating 
to zero the expression in the square brackets must be satisfied. 
This equation is in general of the znlh order, and the 2n arbitrary 


constants which arc contained in the complete primitive must hb 
adjusted to satwfy the conditions that y, y', y*, . . . yiw-i) have 
given values a# the limits of integration. If the fonciion y is 
required also to satisfy the condition that another integral of the 
same form as the above, but containing a function ^ instead of 
F, may have a prescribed value, Euler achieved hie purpose by* 
replacing F in the differential equation by and adjusting 

the constant X so that the condition may be satisfied. This arti- 
fice IS known as the isoperinutric rule or ruk of the undetermined 
multiplier, Euler illustrated bis methods 'by a large number of 
examples. 

The new theory was provided with a special symbolism by 
Joseph Louis de la Grange (commonly called Lagrange) in a series 
of memoirs published in 1760-62. This symbolism 
was afterwards adopted by Euler (1764), and Lagrange 
is generally regarded as the founder of the calculus of variations. 
Euler had been under the necessity of resolving an integral into 
a sum of elements, recording the magnitude of the change pro- 
duced in each element by a slight change in the unknown function, 
and thence forming an expression for the total change in the sum 
under consideration. Lagrange proposed to free the theory from 
this necessity. Euler had allowed such changes in the position 
of the curve, along which the integral, to be made a maximum or 
minimum, is taken, as can be protluced by displacement parallel 
to the axis of ordinates. Lagrange admitted a more general change 
of position, which was callecl variation. The points of the curve 
being specified by their co-ordinates, x, y, z, and differentiation 
along the curve being denoted, as usual, by the symbol d, Lagrange 
considered the change produced in any quantity Z, which is ex- 
pressed in terms of x, y, z, dx, dy, dz, d^x, . . . when the co-ordinates 
X, y, z arc changed by ” infinitely ” small increments. This change 
he denoted by 6 Z, and regarded as the variation of Z. He ex- 
pressed the rules of operation with S by the equations 
6 dZ=:d 5 Z, djZ=ij 8 Z. 

By means of these equations j 8 Z can be transformed by the proces® 
of integration by parts into such a form that differentials of varia- 
tions occur at the limits of integration only, and the 
transformed integral contains no differentials of varia- 
tions. The terms at the limits and tlie integrand of 
the transformed integral must vanish separately, if the variation 
of the original integral vanishes. The process of freeing the 
original integral from the differentials of variations results in a 
differential equation, or a system of differential equations, for the 
determination of the form of the required curve, and in special 
terminal conditions, which serve to determine the constants that 
enter into the solution of the differential equations. Lagrange's 
method lent itself readily to applications of the generahzed prin- 
aplc of virtual velocities to problems of mechanics, and he used 
it in this way in the Mhanique anaJytique (1788). The terminology 
and notation of mechanics are still largely dominated by these 
ideas of Lagrange, for his methods were powerful and effective, 
but they are rendered obscure by the use of “ infinitely ” small 
quantities, of which, in other departments of mathematics, he 
subsequently became an uncompromising opponent. The same 
ideas were applied by Lagrange himself, by Euler, and by 
other mathematicians to various extensions of the cal- 
cuius of variations. These include problems concerning 
integrals of which the limits are variable in accordance ^ 

with assigned conditions, the extension of Euler’s rule of 
the multiplier to problems in which the variations are 
restricted by conditions of various types, the maxima and minima 
of integrals involving any number of dependent variables, such as 
are met with in the formulation of the dynamical Principle of 
Least Action, the maxima and minima of double and multiple 
integrals. In all these cases Lagrange's methods have been applied 
successfully to obtain the differential equation, or system of differen- 
tial equations, which must be satisfied if the integral in question 
is a maximum or a minimum. This equation, or equations, will 
be referred to as the principal equation, or principal equations, of 
the problem. 

The problems and method of the calculus admit of more exact 
formulation as follows: We confine our attention to the case 
where the soi^ht curve is plane, and the function F ^ 
contains no differential coefficients of order higher than 
the first. Then the problem is to determine a curve 
joining two fixed points yA and {x,, y,) so that the 
line integral Problem, 

taken along the curve may be a maximum or a minimum. When it 
is said that the integral is a minimum for some curve, it is meant 
that it must be possible to mark a finite area in the plane of {x, y), 
so that the curve in question lies entirely within this area, and the 
integral taken along this curve is less than the integral taken along 
any other curve, which joins the same two points and lies entirely 
within the delimited area. There is a simili* definition for a maxi- 
mum. The word extremum is often used to connote both maximum 
and minimum. The problem thus posed is known as the First 
Problem of the Calculus of Variations. Ii we begin with any curve 
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t-iu ceacral it is not necessary that a field of stationary curves 
shoula consist of curves which pass through a fixed point. Any 
^ family of stationary curves depending on a single para- 
meter may constitute a field. This remark is of im- 
portance ih connexion with the adaptation of Weierstrass's 
results to the problem of variable hmits. For the purpose 
of this adaptation A. KnPser(i90o) introduced the family 
of stationary curves which are cut transversely by an 
assigned curv/^. Within the field of these curves wc can 
construct the transversals of the family ; that is to say, there 
is a finite area of the plane, through any point of which tlicre passes 
one stationary curve of the field and one curve which cuts all the 
stationary curves of the field transversely. These curves provide a 
system of curvilinear co-ordinates, in terms of which the value of 
f¥dx, taken along any curve within the area, can be expressed. The 
value of the integral is the same for all arcs of stationary curves of 
the field which are intercepted bet w<*on any two assigned transversals. 

In the above discussion of tlie Thirst Problem it has been assumed 
that the curve which yields an extremum is an arc of a single curve, 
which must be a stationary curve. It is conceivable that the re- 
quired curve migl.l be made up of a finite number of arcs of different 
stationary curves meeting each other at finite angles. It can be 
shown that such a broken curve cannot yield an extremum unless 
both the expressions WjW and F - v'(?F/?y") are continuous 
at the corners. In th(i parametric metliocl y/'dx and 'f'/A'y must 
be continuous at the corners. This result limits very considerably 
the possibility of such discontinuous solutions, though it 
Mmcoo- exclude them. An example is afiorded by the 

iluuous problem of the catenoid. The axis of x and any lines 
Kolutloas, pjj^rallel to the axis of y satisfy tlie principal equation ; 
and the conditions here stated show that the only discontinuous 
flolution of the problem is presented by the broken line ACDB 

(fig. 8). A broken line 
H like AA'B'B is excluded. 

Discotuinuous solutions 
have generally lieen sup- 
posed to be of special im- 
portance in cases where 
the renuired curve is re. 
stricted by the condition 
of not crossing the l)Oun. 

(J iJ axis oi X dciry of a certain limited 

X‘iG. H. iirea. In such cases part 

of the boundary may 
have to be taken as part of the curve. Problems of this kind were 
investigated in detail by J. Steiner and I Todhunter. In recent 
tunes the theory has been much extended by C. Carath{‘odory. 

In any problem of the calculus of variations the first step is the 
formation of the principal equation or equations ; and the second 
step is the solution of the equation or equations, in accord- 
^jth the assigned terminal or boundary conditions. 

^ cannot be effected, the methods of the 

tteor^ms. (.^.Iculus fail to answer the cpiestioii of the existence or non- 
existence of a .solution which would yield a maximum or minimum 
of the integral under consideration. On the otlior hand, if llie exist- 
ence of the extremum could be established independently, the 
existence of a solution of the principal equation, which would also 
satisfy the boundary conditions, would be proved. The most famous 
example of such an existence-theorem is Dirichlet’s principle, 
according to whi^ch there exists a function V, which satisfies the 
equation 

()“V cW 

* * • , 'vx^ ** '(ly’* ^ 

at all points withiii a closed surface S, and assumes a given value 
at each .pdint S. 'Oie differential equation is the principal 
equation answertw? .toTOe integral 

taken through the.voliinie within the surface S. The theorem of 
the existcrfoi6 9f V is.of importance in all those branches of mathe- 
matical phya}p« iif which’usc is made of a potential function, satisfy- 
ing l-aplaqe*se^Sitiqn } and the two-dimensional form of the theofem 
IS ol fundamental importance in the theory of functions of a complex 
variable. It has been proposed to establish the existence of V by 
means of the axgijment That, since I cannot be negative, there must 
be, among the functions which have the prescribed 
boiindarjt||!VQ,lues, some one which gives to I. the smallest 
issiblo value. This unsound argument was first exposed 
: I oy Weierstrass. • He observed that precisely the same argu- 

ment would apply to thj integral JxW^dx taken along a curve from 
the point {-i, «) to the point (i, h). On the one hand, the principal 
equation answ^ng to this integral can be solved, and it can be 
proved Tttat it eannot bo satisfied by any function y at all points 
of the interval -i lsST jr < i if y has di^erent values at the end points. 
On the other hand, the integral can be made as small as we please 
by a suitable choice of y. Thus the argument fails to distinguish 
between a minihmm and an inferior limit (see Fpmction). In 
order to prove Dirichlet’s principle it becomes necessary to devise 
a proof that, in the case 01 the integral I, there cannot be a limit 
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of this kind. This has been effected by Hilbert for the two-dimen* 
sional form of tlie problem. • 

Bibliography. — The literature of the subject is very extensive, 
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calc, des var.,” Mem. Paris Acad. (1786); C. G. J. Jacobi, “ Zur 
Theoric d. Variationsrechnung . . . J. f. Math. (Crelle), Ed. 
xvii. (1H37), or Werhe. Bd. iv. (Berlin, 1886) ; M. Ostrogradsky, 
“ Mem. sur Ic calc, des var, des integralcs multiples,” Mem. St 
Petersburg Acad. (1838); T. Steiner, ” Einfache Beweise d. iso- 
penmetrischen Hauptsiitze,” J. /. Math. (Crelle), Bd. xviii. (1839) ; 
O. Hesse, ” (Jber d. Kriterien d. Max. u. Min. d. einfachen Inleg- 
rale,” /. /. Math. (Crelle), Bd. liv. (1857); A. Clelmli, ” Uber 
diejenigen Probleme d. Variationsrechnung welche nur eine un- 
abhilngige Variable enthalten,” J. f. Math. (Crelle), Bd, Iv. (1858), 
and other memoirs in this volume and in Bd. Ivi. (1859) ; A. Mayp, 
Eeitrdge z. Theoric d. Max. ti. Min. einfacher Integrate (Leipzig, 
1866), and ” Kriterien d. Max. u. Min. . . ,” ]. f. Math. (Crelle), 
Bd. Ixix. (1868); I. Todhunter, Researches in the Calc, of 'W. 
(T.ondon, 1871); G. Sabinine, "Sur ... les max ... des int6g- 
rales multiples,” Bull. St Petersburg Aiad. (1870), t. xv., and 
“ Developpements . . , pour ... la discussion dc la variation 
seconde ties int^grales . . . multiples,” Bull. d. sciences math. 
(1878); G. Frobenius, ” tJber adjungirtc lineare Differential- 
ausdrucke,” /. /. Math. (Crelle), Bd. Ixxxv. (1878); G. Erdmann, 
" Zur Untersucluing d. zweiten Variation einfacher Integrate, ” 
Zeitschr. Math. u. Phys. (1878), Bd. xxiii. ; P. Du Bois-Reymond, 
” Erlauterungen z. d. Anfangsgrlinden d. Variationsrechnung,” 
Math. Ann. (1879), Bd. xv. ; L. Scheeffer, “Max. u. Min. d. ein- 
laclien Int.,” Math. Ann. (1881;), Bd. xxv., and “IJber d. Bedeutung 
d. Begriffe Max . . . ,” Math. Ann. (1886), Bd. xxvi. ; A. Hirscli, 
“ (iber e, charakteristische Eigenschaft d. Diff.-Gleicbungen d. 
Variationsrechnung,” Math. Ann. (1897), Bd, xlix. The following 
deal with W»*ierstra8sian and other modern developments : H. A. 
Schwarz, “ Cher ein die Flachen kleinstcn Fliicheninhalts betreffp- 
d(‘8 Problem d. Variationsrechnung,” Festschrift on the occasion 
of Weierstrass’s 70th birthday (1885), Werkc, Bd. i. (Berlin, 1890); 
G. Kobb, “ Sur les max. et les mm, des int. doubles,” Acta Math. 
(1892-93), Bde. xvi., xvii.; E. Zermelo, “Untersuchungen z. Vajia- 
tionsr0chnung,”Di55^r/a/to« (Berlin, 1894); W. F. Osgood, “Sufficient 
Conditions in the Calc, of Var.,” Annals of Math. vol. 11., 

also, “ On the Existence of a Minimum . . . ,” and “ On a Funda- 
mental Property of a Minimum . . , Amer. Math. Soc. Trans. 
(T901), vol. ii. ; D. Hilbert, “Math. Probleme,” Gdttingen Nachr. 
(1900), and “ IJber das Dirichlet’sche Prinzip,” Gottingen Festschr. 
(Berlin, 1901); G. A.. Bliss, “Jacobi’s Criterion when both End 
Points are variable,” Math. Ann. ( 1903), Bd. Iviii. ; C. Carath^odory, 
“ Uber cl. diskontinuirlichen Losungeu i. d. Variationsrechnung,” 
Dissertation (Gottingen, I904r); and “Uber d. starken Max . . . /* 
Math. Ann. (1906), Bd. Ixii. (A. E. H. L.) 

VARICOSE VEINS (Lat. varix, a dilated vein), a condition of 
the veins which mostly occurs in those parts of the blood- 
stream which are farthest from the heart and occupy a de- 
pendent position. Thus they are found in the legs and thighs ; 
in the lowest part of the bowel (piles ; see Haemorrhoids), and 
in the spermatic cord (varicocele). Any condition which hinders 
the return of blood from the veins is apt to cause their per- 
manent dilatation j thus is explained the occurrence of varicose 
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veins in the leg from the wearing of a tight garter, and of piles 
as the result of the pressure of an ovarian tumour or of a pregnant 
uterus, or of disease of the liver. 

Sometimes the trouble is begun by a direct injury’ to the 
vein, which, by setting up an inflammation, weakens the coats 
of the vein, which then yield under the pressure of the blood- 
stream. In the case of varicocele, the dilatation of the veins 
is probably of developmental origin ; many other causes are 
given, but not one of them appears satisfactory. Examina- 
tion of a varicose vein shows that it is increased in length as 
well as in capacity. In some parts of its course the vein has 
its coats much thickened, but at those places where there is 
most dilatation the walls are very thin. Veins thus afl^ted 
give rise to pains and achings, aiid they are, moreover, liable 
to attacks of inflammation which end in clotting of the blood 
(thrombosis). This is a dangerous condition, as a sudden or 
violent movement is apt to cause the detachment of a piece of 
the clot, which, carried up to the brain or the lung, may cau.se 
sudden death. Less serious re.sults of varicose veins are swell- 
ing of the parts below (oedema)^ ulceration and abscess. 

As regards treatment, the wearing of a well-fitting elastic stocking 
will prove beneficial in the case of a moderate dilatation of the veins 
of the log ; the individual must avoid long standing and fatigue. 
It is well also to have the foot of the bed raised three or four inches, 
so that during the night the veins may be kept as empty as possible. 
If the case is more serious, the thinned veins threatening to give way, 
it will be advisable, provided the dilatations are fairly well localized, 
and the general condition of the patient permits, to excise the 
diseased parts, tying the cut ends of the veins, and closing the 
surface wounds with fine sutures. Should a varicose vein be plugged 
witli clot, it will be advisable to tie it high ui> where the coats 
are healthy, and to remove the lower part by dissection. This will 
render the person safe from the very^ serious risk of a piece of the 
clot being carried to the heart, and wili also permanently rid him 
of his trouble. It may be said generally that any operative treatment 
for varicose veins m the lower extremity is best associated with the 
application of a ligature upon the large surface vein just before it 
enters the common femoral vein below the fold of the groin. This 
operation removes the risk of the downward pressure of blood in 
the veins whose dilatation has rendered the valves useless. 

In the case of a varicose vein being opened by accident or disease, 
it is quite possible for the individual to bleed to death. The fpst-aid 
treatment for the serious haemorrliage should consist in laying the 
patient on the floor, raising the limb upon the seat of a chair, and 
fixing a pad over the open vessel by a handkerchief or bandage. 

Varicose veins of the spermatic cord [yartcocele) of the left side are 
met with in adolescents. The dilatation is, in all probability, of 
developmental origin, making its appearance at puberty. It is, as 
a rule, of no serious moment, ancf, unless present in an extreme 
degree, had best be iTeated merely by a suspension bandage. If, 
however, it is causing real physical distress, it may^ be treated by 
excision of an inch or two of the bunch of dilated veins. The 
presence of varicocele is apt to cause inconvenience or even dis- 
comfort to men living in India or the tropics, but the Englishman 
who intends spending his life in temperate climes will do well to 
ignore a varicocele. It will become less and less noticeable as time 
goes on. (E. O.*) 

VARIOLITES (Lat. variola, smallpox), in petrology, a group of 
dark green basic igneous rocks which, especially on weathered 
surfaces, exhibit pale coloured spots that give them a pock- 
marked appearance. In some conditions these spots weather 
out prominently ; they arc grey, pale green, violet or yellowish, 
while the matrix of the rock is usually dark green. The vario- 
lites are related most closely to the basalts or diabases. They 
are nearly always much decomposed, and, since they are also 
fine-grained rocks, their original composition may be much 
obscured by secondary changes. The variolitic spots are 
rounded in outline and are often about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, but may much exceed this size. They have a radiate 
structure and are sometimes, though not generally, zoned with 
concentric circles of different appearance and composition. 
Many authors have compared them with the spherulites of the 
acid rocks (obsidians and rhyolites), and undoubtedly some 
kinds of variolite are merely glassy spherulitic varieties of basalt. 
The tachylyte selvages of the dolerite dikes of the west of 
Scotland, for example, often contain large brown spherulites 
which are easily visible in hand specimens. These spherulites 
consist of very thin divergent fibres, and their nature is often 
difficult to determine on account of the indefiniteness of the 


optical characters of minerals in this state. It seems probate, 
however, that |hey are mostly felspar embedded in dark brown 
glass. Small phenocrysts or skeleton crystals of oliviiie, augite 
and plagioclase felspar may occur in these tachylytes. 

• 

Other variolites are glassy or partly crystalline facies of olivine- 
free dolcrites, occurring as thin dikes or intrusions, or at the margins 
of dolerite masses. In these the felspars are well crystallized as thin 
rods, with square or forked ends, radiating butvvards from a centre. 
They are commonly oligoclasc, and sometimes assume branching or 
feathery forms. Some authors would call these " sphacro-crystids " 
rather than spherulites ; they arc an intermediate stage between the 
latter and the stellate groupings of felspar which occur frequently 
in igneous rocks. In the same rocks augite spherulites occur also, 
but this mineral forms plumose growth.s. branching and curved, 
which spread through Ihe glassy base and do not interfere with the 
felspar spherulites. They have much resemblance to the feathery 
ice crystals which form on window-panes. Occasionally olivine- 
dolerites have a coarsely spherulitic structure with long rods of 
plagioclase felspar converging to a point ; one example of these 
rocks from Skye contains variolites over three inches in diameter. 

Another group of variolites includes the most famous rock of this 
type, which comes from the Durance, in France. Pebbles of this were 
well known to coUcctorsfor a long time before they were traced to their 
source at Mont Gon^vre. They were proved to belong to adiabasic 
rock which shows well-marked " pillow-structure " or “ spheroidal 
jointing.” Each pillow has a marginal portion which is variolitic, but 
towards the centre of the block-shaped masses the structure becomes 
coarse and groups of radiate felspars make their appearance. It is 
doubtful whether the variolite is an intrusive rock or a lava flow. 
Many of these pillow lavas (or spilites) occur in the Devonian rocks 
of Germany, and often they have variolitic facies which seem to 
belong to the same group as the rock of the Durance. Their spheru- 
lites arc very often ohgoclase felspar or decomposition products 
after a fclspathic mineral. In other cases they consist of chlorite 
or pale green araphibolc, both of which may be secondary after 
pyroxene. The ground mass is very fine grained and is filled with 
chlorite, cpidoto, leucoxene, and other secondary minerals. There 
IS much reason to believe that it was originally in large measure 
vitreous but has suffered devitrifaction. Sometimes little steam 
cavities occur and may serve as a nucleus from which the variolite 
has grown. The radiate structure of the varioles is often nearly 
obliterated in these much-decomposed rocks, in fact it may never 
have been very perfect. Variolites are found also in several parts 
of the Swiss Alps at Jatluga on Lake Onega, in Anglesey, the Lleyn 
district and Fishguard in Wales, in Cornwall, and in more than one 
place in Ireland. 

Finally, there is a group of spotted rocks formerly known to 
French petrographers as the variolites du Drac from the locality in 
which they arc found, but they have been proved to be merely 
vesicular, rotten diabases, with steam cavities filled with white 
calcito and other secondary minerals. (J. S. F.) 

VARISCITE, a native hydrous aluminium phosphate, 
A1P04-2H20, named by A. Breithaupt, in 1837, in consequence 
of its occurrence in the Saxon Voigtland (Variscia). It is a green 
mineral generally occurring as an incrustation or in nodules. 
A compact nodular variety was discovered about 1894 in Cedar 
Valley, near Old Camp Floyd, Utah, and was described by Dr 
& F. Kunz as utahlite. Its beautiful apple-green colour has 
led to its use, when cut and polished, as an ornamental stone. 
The term utahlite must be distinguished from utahite, the name 
given by A. Arzruni to a basic ferric sulphate, 3(Fe0)2S04‘4H20, 
from Utah. 

VARLEY, CORNELIUS (1781-1873), English water-colour 
painter, a younger brother of John Varley (^.v.), was born at 
Hackney, London, on the 21st of November 1781. He was 
educated by his uncle, a philosophical instrument maker, 
and under him acquired a knowledge of the natural sciences ; 
but about 1800 he joined his brother in a tour through Wales, 
and began the study of art. He was soon engaged in teaching 
drawing. From 1803 till 1859 he was an occasional exhibitor 
in the Royal Academy ; and he also contributed regularly to 
the displays of the Water-Colour Society, of which, in 1803, 
he was one of the founders, and of which he continued a member 
till 1821. His works consist mainly of carefully finished classical 
subjects, with architecture and fibres. He published a series 
of etchings of “ Boats and other Craft on the River Thames,” 
and during his life as an artist he continued deeply interested 
in scientifc pursuits. For his improvements in the camera 
lucida, the camera obscura and the microscope he received the 
Isis gold medal of the Society of Arts 5 and at the International 
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Eitilibition of 1851 he gained a medal for his invention of ' 
the graphic telescope. He died at Hampstead fon the 2nd of 
October 1873. 

VARLEYf JOTN (1778-1842), English water-colour painter, 
tvas bom at Hackney, London, on the 17th of August 1778. 
His father, a man of scientific attainments and tutor in the 
family of Lord Stanhope, discouraged his leanings towards 
art, and placed him uVider a silversmith. But on his parent’s 
death Varley escaped from this uncongenial employment, and, 
after working with a portrait painter, engaged himself at the 
age of sixteen to an architectural draughtsman, who took him 
on a provincial tour to sketch the principal buildings in the towns 
they visited. His spare hours wore employed in sketching from 
nature, and in the c\'enings he was permitted, like Turner and 
Girlin, to study in the house of Dr Munro. In 1798 he ex- 
hibited his first work, a “ View of Peterhorough ('athedral,’’ 
in the Royal Aciiderny. In 1799 he visited North Wales, and 
in its wild mountain scenery found the subjects best suited 
to his brush. He returned to the same district in 1800, and again 
in 1802, and the impressions then received powerfully in- 
fluenced the whole course of his art. In 1804 he became a 
foundation member of tlio Water-Colour Society, and con- 
tributed over forty works to its first exliibilion. He had 
married in the previous year ; and, in order to provide for 
the wants of an increasing family, he was obliged to produce 
for the dealers much work of a slight and commonplace char- 
acter. He also taught drawing, and some of his pupils, such 
as John Linncll and William Hunt, afterwards became cele- 
brated. He was a firm believer in astrology, skilful in casting 
horoscopes ; and some curious instances were related of the 
truth of Jus predictions. It was at his house that his friend 
William Blake sketched his edebrated “ Visionary tleads.” 
Varley died at London on the 17th of November 1842. 

Varley 's landscapes are graceful and solemn in feeling, and simple 
and broad in treatmcnl, being worked with a full brush and pure 
tresh transparent tints, usually witliout any admixture of body- 
colour, I'liough his works ai'c rather mannered and conventional, 
they are well considered and excellent in composition. Some of liis 
earlier water-colours, including his “ Views of the Thames," were 

f iamted upon the sjiot. and possess greater individuality than his 
aler productions, which are mainly compositions of mountain and 
lake scenery, produced without direct relercnce to nature. Among 
his literary works are Zodiacal Physiology (1828) ; Observations on 
Colour and Sketching from Nature (1830) ; A Practical Treatise on 
Perspective, and Principles of Landscape Design for Young Artists. 

VARNA, a fortress, seaport, departmental capital and 
episcopal city of Bulgaria ; on the Bay of Varna, an inlet of 
the Black Sea, in 43° 12' N, and 27° 56' K. Pop. (1906) 37,155. 
Varna is built on the hilly north shore of the bay, overlooking 
the estuary of the river Devna or Pravadi, which flows seaward 
through a magnificent valley surrounded by mountains. It is 
the eastern terminus of the Varna-Rustchuk railway, opened 
in 1867, irndT ia connected with all parts of the kingdom by 
branches* of this line. The so-called “ Varna quadrilateral,” 
which has part in Bulgarian military 

history, ednsists of the fi^rtresscs of Varna, Shumla, Ituslchuk 
and Silistria Varna is the third city of the kingdom in 

population^' Wfter JBofia and Philippopolis, and ranks with 
Burgas as (HMP cff the two principal seaports. Its deep and 
capacious sheltered from northerly and north-easterly 

winds, and ’ the cohstruction of modern harbour works has 
greatly increased the facilities for trade. The principal exports 
are cattle and* dairy produce, grain, lamb and goat skins, and 
cloth (shayak ) ; the ^imports include coal, iron and machinery, 

^ textiles, petrojeurif* and chemicals. In 1907 the* port was 
eijtered by 864 ships of ^26449 tons, the largest number of 
vessels being and the greatest tonnage Austro- 

Hungarian. Wme is largely product in the department, and 
in the city ther^ are breweries, distilleries, tanneries and cloth 
factories ; cdttoit^pinning was introduced by a British firm. 
There is a large and commercially important colony of Greeks ; 
the Jews, Turks gipsies are also numerous. Much of the 
city has been constructed since 1878, and the barracks, p>ost 
office, college for girls andrNational Bank are handsome modem 


buildings. Near Vama is the summer padmee o£ the king of 
Bulgaria. 

Varna has been identified with the ancient Milesian colony 
of Odessus on the coast of Moesia Inferior, It figures largely 
in the history of more recent times, and close by was fought 
in 1444 the battle in which Murad IL slew Wladislaus HI. of 
Poland and Hungary, and routed his forces commanded by 
Hunyadi Jdnos. Varna was occupied in 1828 by the Russians, 
in 1854 by the allies, who here organized the invasion of the 
Crimea, and in 1877 by the Egyptian troops summoned to the de- 
fence of Turkey against the Russians. By the treaty of Berlin 
(1878) it was ceded to Bulgaria. It has long been the seat of 
a Greek metropolitan and since 1870 of a Bulgarian bishop. 

VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, KARL AUGUST (1785-1858), 
German biographer, was born at Diisseldorf on the 21st of 
Febmary 1785. He studied medicine at Berlin, but devoted 
more attention to philosophy and literature, which he after- 
wards studied more thoroughly at Halle and Tiibingen. He 
l.>egan his literary career in 1804 as joint-editor with Adelbert 
von Chamisso (q>v.) of a Mttsencdmanach, In 1809 he joined 
the Austrian army, and was wounded at the battle of Wagram. 
Soon afterwards he accompanied his superior officer, Prince 
Bentheim, to Paris, where he carried on his studies. In 1812 
he entered the Prussian civil service at Berlin, but in the follow- 
ing year resumed his military career, thi.s time as a captain in 
the Russian army. He accompanied Tettenborn, as adjutant, 
to Hamburg and Paris, and his experiences were recorded in 
his Geschichte der Ilandmrger Ereignisse (London, 1813), and 
his Geschichte der Kriegszilge des Generals von Tettenborn (1815). 
At Paris he entered the diplomatic service of Prussia, and in 
1814 acted under Hardenberg at the congress of Vienna. He 
also accompanied Hardenberg to Paris in 1815. He was 
resident minister for some time at Karlsruhe, but was recalled 
in 1819, after which, with the title of Geheimer Legationsrat,” 
he lived cliicfly at Berlin. He had no fixed official appointment, 
but was often employed in important political business. In 
1814 he married Rahel Antonie Friederike, originally called 
Levin, afterwards Robert, and sister of the poet, Ludwig 
Robert (1778-1832). She was bom in 1771 at Berlin, where 
she died in 1833. By birth she was a Jewess ; but before her 
marriage she made profession of Christianity. Although she 
never wrote anything for publication, she was a woman of 
remarkable intellectual qualities, and exercised a powerful 
influence on many men of high ability. Her husband, who was 
devotedly attached to her, found in her sympathy and en- 
couragement one of the chief sources of his inspiration as a 
writer. After her death he published a selection from her 
papers, and afterwards much of her correspondence was printed, 
Varnhagen von Ense never fully recovered from the shock 
caused by her death. He himself died .suddenly in Berlin on 
the loth of October 1858. 

He maeJe some reputation as an imaginative and critical writer, 
but he is famous chiefly as a biographer. He possessed a remark- 
able power of grouping facts so as to bring out their essential 
significance, and bis style is distinguished for its strength, grace 
and purity. Among his principal works are Goethe in den Zeug~ 
nissen der Mitlebenden (1824) ; Btographische Denkmale voB., 
1824-30; 3rd ed., 1872) ; and biograpliies of General von Seydlitz 
(1834), Sophia Charlotte, queen of l^ussia (1837), Field-Marshal 
Schwerin (1841), Field-Marshal Keith (184a), and General Biiiow 
von Dennewitz (1853). His DenhwUrdigheiten und vermischte 
Schriften appeared in 9 vols. in 1843-59, the two last volumes 
appearing after his death. His niece, Ludmilla Assing, between 
18O0 ajid 1867, edited several volumes of his correspondence 
with eminent men, and his TagrbUeber (14 vols., i8C)i:-7o). 
Blatter aus der preusstschen Geschichte appeared in 5 vols. 
(i8r)8--69) ; his correspondence with Rahel in 6 vols. (1874-75) ; 
and with Carlyle (1892). His selected writings appeared in 19 
vols. in 1871-79. There is also an extensive literature dealing 
with Rahel Varnhagen von Ensc ; see especially her husband's 
Rahel, ein Buck des Andenkens (3 vols., 1834) ; Aus Rakels Herzens- 
leben (1877) ; E. Schmid t-Weissenfels, Rahet und ihre Zeit (1857) ; 
Briefwechsel aunschen Karoline tfon Humboldt, Rahel und Varnhagen 
von Ense (1896) ; O. Berdrow, Rahel Varnhagen (1900). 

VARNISH^ a liquid consistmg of a or resin dissolved 
in alcohol (spirit varnish) or an oil (oil varnish), which on 
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application' to^Ooden and other surges improves their appear- 
ance and permanency (see Painter-Work). 

VAiafcO, MARCUS TEWamUS (116-27 B.C.), Roman 
pol>miath^ and man of letters, was bom at Reate in the Sabine 
country. Here he imbibed in his earlier years a good measure 
of the hardy simplicity and strong seriousness which the later 
Romans attributed to the men of the early republic— charac- 
teristics which were supposed to linger in the Sabine land after 
they had fled from the rest of Italy. I'he chief teacher of 
Varro was L. Aelius Stilo, the first systematic student, critic 
and teacher of Latin philology and literature, and of the anti- 
quities of Rome and Italy. Varro also studied at Athens, 
especially under the philosopher i\ntiochus of Ascalon, whose 
aim it was to lead baci the Academic school from the scepticism 
of Arcesilaus and Carneades to the tenets of tlie early Platonists, 
as he understood them. He was really a stoicizing Platonist; 
and this has led to the error of supposing Varro to have been a 
professed Stoic. The influence of Antiochus is clearly to be 
seen in many remains of Varro’s writings. The political career 
of Varro seems to have been late and slow ; but he arrived at 
the praetorship, after having been tribune of the people, quaestor 
and curule aedile. In politics and war he followed Pompey’s 
lead ; but it is probable that he was discontented witli the 
course on which his leader entered when the first triumvirate 
was formed, and he may thus have lost his chance of rising to 
the consulate. He actually ridiculed the coalition in a work 
entitled the Three-Headed Monsler (TpiKapavo^ in the Greek of 
Appian). He did not, however, refuse to join the commission 
of twenty by whom the great agrarian scheme of Caesar for the 
resettlement of Capua and Camjmnia was carried into execution 
(59 B.r.). Despite the difference between them in politics, 
Varro and Caesar had literary tastes in common, and were 
friends in private life. Under Pompey Varro saw much active 
service : he was attached to Pompey as pro-quaestor, probably 
during the war against Sertorius in Spain. We next find him, 
as legate, in command of a fleet which kept the seas between 
Delos and Sicil)*, while Pornpey was suppressing the pirates, 
and he even won the “ naval cTOwn,’^ a coveted reward of per- 
sonal prowess. A little later he was legate during the last 
Mithradatic war. In the conflict between Caesar and the 
Pompeian party Varro was more than once actively engaged. 
In his Civil War (ii. 17-20) Caesar tells how Varro, when legate 
in Spain along with Afranius and Petreius, lost his two legions 
without striking a blow, because the whole region where he was 
quartered joined the enemy. Caesar curiously intimates that, 
though Varro did his best for Pompey from a sense of duty, his 
heart was really with the other leader. Nevertheless he pro- 
ceeded to Epirus before the battle of Pharsalia, and awaited the 
result at Dyrrachium in the company of Cicero and Cato. Like 
Cicero, Varro received harsh treatment from Mark Antony 
after the Pompeian defeat. Some of his property was actually 
plundered, but rastored at the bidding of Caesar, to whom Varro 
in gratitude immediately dedicated one of his most important 
writings. The dictator employed the scholar" in aiding him to 
collect and arrange great ^stores of Greek and Latin literature 
for the vast public library which he intended to found. We 
have glimpses of Varro at this time in the Leiiers of Cicero. 
He appears as harsh and severe, and a poor stylist. The 
formation of the second triumvirate again plunged Varro into 
danger. Antony took possession anew of the property he had 
been compelled to surrender, and inserted Varro’s name on 
the list of the proscribed. His friends, however, afforded' him 
protection. He was able to make peace with the triumvirs, 
but sacrificed his property and much of his beloved library. 
He was permitted to .spend in quiet study and in writing the 
last fifteen years of his life. He is said to have died (27 b.c.) 
almost pen m hand. 

Varro was not surpassed in the compass of his writings by any 
ancient, not even by any one of the later Greek philosophers, to 
some of whom tradition ascribes a fabulous numocr of separate 
works. In a passage quoted by Gellius, Varro himself, when over 
seventy years of age, estimated the number of “ books ’’ he had 
written at 490 ; but “ book " here means, not merely such a work 
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as was not subdivided into portions, but also a portion of a sifb* 
divided work. For example, the Mvnippean Satires numbered X50, 
and are aU couifted sopawitely in Varro's estimate. Jerome made 
or copied a‘ catalogue of Varro's works which has come dbwn to us 
in a mutilated form, From this and from other extant materials 
Ritachl has set down the number of the distinct literary woila 
74 and the number of separate “ books " at about 620. The later 
years of the author’s life were therefore even more fruitful than 
the earlier. The complete catalogue majb be roughly arranged 
under three heads — (1) belles lettres, (2) history and antiquities, 
(3) technical treatises on philo8oph5^ law, grammar, mathematics, 
pliilology and otlier subjects. 

The first of these three classes no doubt mainly bolbnged to 
Varro's earlier life. In poetry he seems to have attempted nothing 
that was very elaborate, and little of a serious character. His 
genius tended naturally in the direction of burlesque and satire. 
In belles lettros he showed himself throughout, both in matter and 
form, the pupil and admirer of Lucilius, after whom he wrote satires. 
One poetical work probably consisted of short pieces in the stvlo 
of the more satirical poems of Catullus. It is doubtful whether, 
as has often been supposed, Varro wrote a philosophical poem some- 
what in the style of Lucretius ; if so, it should rather be classed with 
the prose technical treatises. One curious production was an essay 
in popular illustrated literature, which was almost unique in ancient 
times. Its title was Imagines, and it consisted of 700 prose bio- 
• graphics of Greek and Roman celebrities, with a metrical elogium 
' for each, accompanied in each case by a portrait But the lighter 
works of Varro have perished almost to the last line, with the ex- 
ception of numerous fragments of the Menippeati Satires. The 
Menippus whom Varro imitated lived in the first half of the 3rd 
century B.c., and was born a Phoenician slave. He became a 
Cynic philosopher, and is a figure familiar to readers of Lucian. 
He flouted life and all philosophies but the Cynic in light compositions, 
partly in prose and partly in verse. A careful study of the :^agments 
does not justify Mommsen's glowing account. That the remains 
exhibit variety and fertility, that there are in them numerous happy 
strokes of humour and satire, and many felicitous phrases and 
descriptions, is true, but the art is on the whole heavy, awkward 
and forced, and the style rudely archaic and untasteful. The Latin 
is frequently as rough and uncouth as that of Lucilius. No doubt 
Varro contemned the Hellenizing innovation.s by which the hard 
and rude Latin of his youth was transformed into the polished 
literary language of the late republican and the Augustan age. The 
titles of the Menippean Satires are verj^ diverse, ^metimes 
personal names are chosen, and they range from the gods and demi- 
gods to the slaves, from Hercules to Marcipor. I'requently a 
popular proverb or catchword in Greek or Latin supplies the 
designation: thus we have as titles " I’ve got You ” fRyw ar) ; 
"You dbn't Know what Evening is to Bring " {Nescis quia vesper 
serus vehat) ; " Know Thyself " Occasionally the 

heading indicates that the writer is flying at some social folly, as in 
" Old Mon arc Children for the Second Time " (Ab roTSey of 
and in the “ Bachelor " {Catlebs). In many satires the philosophers 
were pounded, as in the " Burial of Menippus " and " Concerning 
the Sects " (Ilepl aipe<r 4 u)v). Each composition seems to have 
been a genuine medley or lanx satura : any topic might 
be introduced which struck the author’s fancy at the moment. 
I'here are many allusions to persons and events of the clay, but 
political bitterness seems to have been commonly avoided. The 
whole tone of the writer is that of a laudator tempons acti, who 
W but scoff at all that has come into fashion in his own day. 
From the numerous citations in later authors it is clear that the 
MrMippean Satires were the most popular of Varro's writings. 
Not very unlike the Menippean Satires were the Lihri Logistorici, 
or satirical and practical expositions, possibly in dialogue form, of 
some theme most commonly taken from philosophy on its ethical 
sidle. A few fragments in this style have come down to us and a 
number of titles. These are twofold : that is to say, a personal 
name is followed by words indicating the subject-matter, as Marins 
de Fortuna, from which the contents may easily be guessed, and 
Sisenna de Historia, most likely a dialogue in which the old annal- 
ist of the name was the chief speaker, and discoursed of the principles 
on which history should be written. Among the lighter and more 
popular works may be mentioned twenty- two bcKiks of Orations 
(probably never .spoken), some funeral eulogies {Laudations), some 
“ exhortations " {Suasiones), conceivably of a political character, and 
an account of the author's own life. 

The second section of Varro’s works, those on history and anti- 
quities, form to the present day the basis on which a large part of 
our knowledge of the earlier Roman history, and in particular of 
Roman constitutional history, ultimately rests. 'These writings 
were used as a quarry by the compilers and dilettanti of later 
times, such as Pliny, Plutarch, Gellius, Festus, Macrobius, and by 
Christian champions like TertuUian, Amobius and Augustine, who 
did not disdain to seek in heathen litoriiture the means of defending 
theii faith. These men have saved for us a few remains from the 
great wreck made by time. Judging from what has been casually 
preserved, if any considerable portion of Varro’s labours as anti- 
quarian and historian were to be now discovered, scholars might 
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fiikd themselves compelled to reconstruct the earlier history of the 
Roman republic from its very foundations. Vatro's greatest 
predecesoor in this field of inquiry, the man who Turned over the 
virgin soil, was Cato the Censor. His exanmle, however, seems to 
have remained unfruitful till the time of Varro's master, Lucius 
•Aelias Stilo Praeconinus. From liis age to the decay of Roman 
civilization there were never altogether wanting men devoted to the 
study of their nation's past ; but none ever pursued the task with the 
advantages of Van o's, comprehensive learning, liis indefatigable 
industry and his reverent yet discriminating regard for the men 
and the institutions of the earlier ages. The greatest work of this 
class was that on A ntujuities, divided into forty-one books. Of these 
the first twenty-five were entitled the Antiquities of Human Things 
{Aniiquitales Rerum Humaiiarum), while the remaining sixteen were 
designated the Antiquities of Things Divine {Antiquitates Rerum 
Dnnnarum) . The book was the fruit of Varro’s later years, in which he 
gathered together the material laboriously amassed through the 
period of an ordinary lifetime. The second division of the work was 
dedicated to Caesar as supreme pontill. The design was as far- 
reaching as that of the Natural History of Pliny. The general 
heads of the exposition in tlic secular portion of the book were 
four-’-(i) " who the men are who act [qui agant), (2) the places 
in winch they act {uhi), (3) the times at which they act (quando), 
(4) the results of their action {quid agauf)/’ In the portion relating 
to divine aliairs there were divisions parallel to these four, with a 
fifth, which dealt with the gods in whose honour action in divine 
affairs is taken Our knowledge of this great book is to a large 
extent derived from live works of the early Christian writers, 
and especially from Augustine’s Dc Cnntate Dei. These writers 
naturally quote in the main from the religious section. It is a 
great misfortune that no similar series of citations from the 
secular part of the Antiquitates has come down to us. Most of the 
other historical and antiquarian writings of Varro were special 
elaborations of topics which he could not treat with sufficient 
fulness and minuteness in the larger liook. The treatise on the 
Genealogy of the Roman People dealt mainly with the relation of 
Roman chronology to the clironology of Crrcece and the East. Dates 
were assigned even to mythological occurrences, because Varro be- 
lieved in the theory of Euhemerus, that all the beings worshipped 
as gods had once lived as men. To Varro’s researches are mainly 
due the traditional dates assigned to the era of the kings and to that 
of the early republic. Minor writings of the same class were the 
De Vita Populi Romani, apparently a kind of history of Roman 
civilization ; the De Pamiliis Ttojanis, an account of the families 
who “came over" with Aeneas; the Aetia {Aina), an explanation 
of the origin of Roman customs, on which Plutarch drew largely in 
his Quaestiones Romanae ; a Trtbuum Liber, used by Festus ; and 
the constitutional handbook written for the instruction of Pompey 
when he became consul. Nor must the labour expended by Varro 
in the study of literary history be forgotten. His activity in this 
direction, as in others, took a wide range. One of his greatest 
achievements was to fix the canon of the genuine plays of Plautus. 
The “ Varronian plays ’’ were the twenty which have come down to 
us, along with one which has been lost. 

The third class of treatises, which we have called technical, was 
also numerous and very varied. Philosophy, grammar, the history 
and theory of language, rhetoric, law, arithmetic, astronomy, 
geometry, mensuration, agricnllure, naval tactics, were all repre- 
sented. The only works of this kind which have come down to our 
days are the De J.ingua Latina (in part) and the De Rc Rustica. 
The former originally comprised twenty-five books, three of winch 
(the three succeeding the first) are dedicated to a P. Septimius who 
had served wth’.the |iuthor in Spam, and the last twenty-one to 
Cicero. ^The whole' Work was divided into three main sections, the 
first deabnit Withuthe o^n of Latin words, the second with their 
inflexions and bllter IWodifioations, the lliird with syntax. The 
l>ook8,stm‘ fweserved (softiewhat imperfectly) are thosif from the 
fifth to th<i inclusive. The Latin style is harsh, rugged and 

far from‘Iucj. 4 . ^ As Mommsen remarks, the clauses of the sentences 
are often ^crAngeef otf the thread of the relative pronoun like 
thrushes on-Aftr^g,* The arrangement of the subject-matter, while 
pretending* precision', is often far from logical. The fifth, 
sixth and* seventh books give Varro’s views on the etymology of 
Latin words.' The principles he applies are those which he had 
learned from the philosophers of tne Stoic school — Chrysippus, 
Antipater and' others. The study of language as it existed in 
Varro’s day was thorqugKly dominated by Stoic influences. Varro’s 
etymologies could lib only a priori guesses, but he was well aware of 
their characlet, and very clearly states at the outset of the fifth 
book the hindrances that barred the way to sound knowledge. He 
was thor&ughlv alive lo»the importance of not arguing merely from 
the forms ana meanings of words as they existed in his day, and 
was fully- conscious that language and its mechanism should be 
studied* historically. The books from the eighth to the tenth in- 
clusive are deyoted to the inflections of words and their other raodi- 
ficSitions. These Varro classes all under the head of “ decUnatio," 
which implies a swerving aside from a type. Thus HercuH from 
Hercules and manubnaytom manus are equally regarded as examples 
of decUnalib. Varro adopts a compromise between the two opposing 


schools of grammarians, those who held that nature intended the 
declinationes of all words of Hhe same class to proceed uniformly 
(which uniformity was called analogia) and those who deemed that 
nature aimed at irregularity [anomalia). The matter is treated with 
considerable confusion of thought. But the facts incidentally cited 
concerning old Latin, and the statements of what had been written 
and thought about language by Varro’s predecessors, are of extreme 
value to the student of Latin. The other extant prose work, the 
De Re Rustica, is in three books, each of which is in the form of a 
dialogue, the circumstances and in the main the interlocutors 
being different for each. The dramatic introductions and a few 
of the interludes are bright and interesting, and the Latin style, 
though still awkward and unpolished, is far superior to that of the 
De Lingua Latina. 

Authorities. — The fragments of the different treatises have 
been partially collected in many separate publications of recent date. 
The best editions of the Dc Lingua Latina are those by C. O. Muller 
and by L. Spengcl (rc-edited by his son in 1885). The most recent 
and best recension of the De Re Rustica is that of Keil (l,cipzig, 
1884). Of modern scholars Ritschl has deserved best of Varro. 
Several papers in his Opuscula treat of the nature of Varro’s works 
which have not come down to us. The work of G. Boissier, ^tude sur 
la vie et lesouvragcs de M. T. Varron (1861), though superficial, is 
still useful ; but a comprehensive work on Varro, on tne present 
level of scholarship, is greatly needed. (J. S. R.) 

VARRO, PUBLIUS TERENTIUS, surnamed Atacinu.s (r. 
82-36 B.C.), Latin poet, was born near the river Atax in Gallia 
Narbonensis. He was perhaps the first Roman bom beyond 
the Alps who attained eminence in literature. He secm.s to 
have taken at first Ennius and Lueilius as his models, and wrote 
an cpie, entitled Bellum Sequanicunty eulogizing the exploits 
of Caesar in Gaul and Britain, and also Satires, of which Horace 
{Satires, i. 10) speaks slightingly. According to Jerome, Varro 
did not begin to study Greek literature until his thirty-fifth 
year. The last ten years of his life were given up to the imita- 
tion of Greek poets of the Alexandrian school. Quintilian 
{InstiL X. I, 87), who describes him as a “ translator,’’ speaks 
of him in qualified^ terms of praise. Although not vigorous 
enough to excel in the historical epic or in the serious work of 
the Roman satura^ Naxxo yet possessed in considerable measure 
the lighter gifts which wc admire in Catullus. 

His chief poem of the later period was the Argonautae, closely 
modelled on the epic of Apollonius Rhodius. The age was jirolifir 
of epics, both hi.storical and mythological, and that of Varro seems 
to have held a high rank among them. It is highly spoken of by 
Ovid {Am. i. 15, 21, A. A. hi. 335, Tristia, ii. 439) and Statius 
{Silvae, ii. 7, 77), anil Propertius (ii, 34, 85) awards equal praise to 
his erotic elegies. Varro was also the author of a dosmographia, 
or Chorographia, a geographical poem imitated from the Greek of 
Eratosthenes or of Alexander of Ephesus, surnamed Lychnus ; and 
of an Epfiemeris, a hexameter poem on weatlier-signs after Aratus, 
from which Virgil has borrowed. Fragments in A. Riese’s edition 
of the fragments of the Mcnippean Satires of Varro of Reate ; see 
also monographs by F. Wullner (1829) and R. Unger (1861 ). 

VARTHEMA (Barthema, Vektomannus, &c.), LUDOVICO 
DI, of Bologna (fl. 1502-15 10), Italian traveller and writer. 
He was perhaps a soldier before beginning his distant journeys, 
which he undertook apparently from a passion for adventure, 
novelty and the fame which (then especially) attended success- 
ful exploration. He left Europe near the end of 1502 ; early 
in 1503 he reached Alexandria and ascended the Nile to Cairo. 
From Egypt he .sailed to Beirut and thence travelled to Tripoli, 
Aleppo and Damascus, where he managed to get himself 
enrolled, under the name of Yunas (Jonah), in the Mameluke 
garri.son — doubtless after adopting Islam. From Damascus 
he made the pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina as one of the 
Mameluke escort of the Hajj caravan (April- June 1503) ; 
he describes the sacred cities of Islam and the chief pilgrim 
sites and ceremonies with i-emaricable accuracy, almost all his 
details being confirmed by later writers. With the view of 
reaching India, he embarked at Jidda, the port of Mecca, and 
sailed down the Red Sea and through the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb to Aden, where he was arrested and imprisoned as a 
Christian spy. He gained his liberty — after imprisonment both 
at Aden and Radoa— through the partiality of one of the 
sultanas of Yemen, made an extensive tour in south-west 
Arabia (visiting Sana, &c.), and took ship at Aden for the 
Persian Gulf and India. On the way he touched at Zaila 
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and Berbera in Somaliland ; he then (early in 1504 ?) ran across 
to the Indian port of Diu in Gujarat, afterwards famous as 
a Portuguese fortress. From Diu he sailed up the Gulf of 
Cambay to Gogo, and thence turning back towards the Persian 
Gulf made Julfar (just within the entrance of the gulf), Muscat 
and Ormuz. From Ormuz he seems to have journeyed across 
Persia to Herat, returning thence south-west to Shiraz, where 
he entered into partnership with a Persian merchant, who 
accompanied him during nearly all his travels in South Asia. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to reach Samarkand, the two 
returned to Shiraz, came down to Ormuz, and took ship for 
India. From the mouth of the Indus Varthema coasted down 
the whole west coast of India, touching at Cambay and Chaul ; 
at Goa, whence he made an excursion inland to Bijapur ; at 
Cannanore, from which he again struck into the interior to visit 
Vijayanagar on the Tungabudra ; and at Calicut (1505?), 
where he stops to describe the society, manners and customs 
of Malabar, as well as the topography and trade of the city, 
the court and government of its sovereign (the Zamorin), its 
justice, religion, navigation and military organization. No- 
where do Varthema’s accuracy and observing power show 
themselves more strikingly. Passing on by the “ backwater of 
Cochin,” and calling at Kulam (Quilon), he rounded Cape 
Comorin, and passed over to Ceylon (1506 ?). Though his stay 
here was brief (at Colombo ?), he learnt a good deal about the 
island, from which he sailed to Pulicat, slightly north of Madras, 
then subject to Vijayanagar. Thence he crossed over to Tcn- 
asserim in the Malay Peninsula, to Banghella, perhaps near 
Chittagong, at the head of the Bay of Bengal, and to Pegu, in 
the company of his Persian friend and of two Chinese Christians 
(Nestorians ?) whom he met at Banghella. After some success- 
ful trading with the king of Pegu, Varthema and his party sailed 
on to Malacca, crossed over to Pider (Pedir) in Sumatra, and 
thence proceeded to Bandan (Banda) and Monoch (one of the 
Moluccas), the farthest eastward points reached by the Italian 
traveller. From the Moluccas he returned westward, touched 
at Borneo, and there chartered a vessel for Java, the ” largest 
of islands,” as his Christian companions reckoned it. He notes 
the use of compass and chart by the native captain on the 
transit from Bomei to Giava, and preserves a curious, more 
than half-mythical, reference to supposed Far Southern lands. 
From Java he crossed over to Malacca, where he and his Persian 
ally parted from the Chinese Christians ; from Malacca he 
returned to the Coromandel coast, and from Negapatam (?) in 
Coromandel he voyaged back, round Cape Comorin, to Kulam 
and Calicut. Varthema was now anxious to resume Christianity 
and return to Europe ; after some time he succeeded in desert- 
ing to the Portuguese garrison at Cannanore (early in 1506?), 
He fought for the Portuguese in various engagements, and was 
knighted by the viceroy Francisco d’Almeida, the navigator 
Tristan da Cunha being his “ sponsor.” For a year and a half he 
acted as Portuguese factor at Cochin, and on the 6th of December 
1507 (?) he finally left India for Europe by the Cape route. 
Sailing from Cannanore, Varthema apparently struck Africa 
about Malindi, and (probably) coasting by Mombasa and Kilwa 
arrived at Mozambique, where he notices the Portuguese fortress 
then building, and describes with his usual accuracy the negroes 
of the mainland. Beyond the Cape of Good Hope he encountered 
furious storms, but arrived safely in Lisbon after sighting St 
Helena and Ascension, and touching at the Azores. In Portugal 
the king received him cordially, kept him some days at court 
to learn about India,” and confirmed the knighthood con- 
ferred by d’Almeida. His narrative finally brings him to Rome, 
where he takes leave of the reader. As Richard Burton says 
{Pilgrimage to , Meccah^ 1855, vol. ii. p, 352) : “ For correct- 
ness of observation and readiness of wit ” Varthema “ stands in 
the foremost rank of the old Oriental travellers.” In Arabia 
and in the Indian archipelago east of Java he is (for Europe 
and Christendom) a real discoverer. Even where passing over 
ground traversed by earlier European explorers, his keen mtelli- 
gence frequently adds valuable original notes on peoples, manners, 
customs, laws, religions, products, trade, methods of war, &c. 


* V»tk$mM Bokgntu 
V • . ) was fir8t|;»ublished m Italian at Rome in 1510 (ad d$ 
Corneio Vicitino). Other Italia* editions 
atmeared at Rome, 1517, at Venice, 1518, 1535, 1563, 1589, Ac., at 

tranalatioiie appeared at Milan, 
Archangelus Madrignanus) ; and at ^remberg, 1610^ 
(r rankfort, 161 1 ) ; as well as in the Noms Orbis of Simon Grjmacus 
(oasel, 1532). German versions came out at Augsburg, 1515 
1516) ; at Strassburg, by Miqhaei Herr, in his New 
n elt from Grynaeus, 1534; at Leipzig, by Hieronymus Meriserus, 
10 10 (and 1615), Ac. A Spanish translation was issued at Seville, 
1520 (from the Latin), and a French at Lyons, 1556. Dutch 
versions were printed at Antwerp. 1 563 (from Grynaeus), at Utrecht, 
iGi 5 (from the Leipzig German of i6io), and again at Utrecht, 1655. 
The first English translation was of 1576-1577 (in Richard Eden’s 
History of Travayh) ; an extract from Varthema was inserted in 
Samuel Purchas’s Pilgrimage (London, 1625-1626); and in 1863 
appeared the Hakluyt Society edition by J. W. Jones and G. P. 
Badger {Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, London). (C. R. B.) 

VARUNA, in early Hindu mythology, the greatest, with 
Indra, of the gods of the Rig Veda. He is invoked with his 
double Mitra in some dozen hymns. As contrasted with Indra 
the war god, Varuna is the lord of the natural laws, the up- 
holder of the physical and moral order of the universe. His 
power is limitless, his anger at wrong-doing unassuageable, 
and he is omni.scient. He makes the sunshine ; the wind is 
his breath ; river valleys are hollowed out at his command. 
Unlike Indra, Varuna has no myths related of him. In the 
later Vedic period he is specially connected with the nocturnal 
heavens. Ultimately in post-Vedic mythology he becomes the 
Hindu Neptune. The earlier conception of Varuna is singularly 
similar to that of Ahuramazda of the Avesta. The name 
Varuna may be Indo-European, identifiable, some believe, 
with the Greek ovpavo^ (Uranus), and ultimately referable to a 
root var^ “ to cover,” Varuna thus meaning “ the Encompasser.” 
Among Varuna’s aliases are Jalapati, Lord of Water,” and 
Amburaja, “ King of Water.” 

See A. A. Macdonoll, Vedic Mythology (Strassburg, 1897). 


VASA, or Nikolaistad, in the grand duchy of Finland, 
capital of the province of Vasa, on the east coast of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, 327 m. by rail north-west of Helsingfors. Pop. 
(1904) 18,028. It has two classical lyceums for boys and three 
for girls, a school of navigation, and a large number of primary 
schools. There is a shipyard and a considerable export trade. 
Vasa was founded on the coast of the Gulf of Bothnia in 1606, 
but after the great fire of 1852, as the sea had already receded 
for a considerable distance, the town was rebuilt nearer to 
the shore and received the offii’ial name of Nikolaistad. The 
population of the province (1904) was 295,187. 

VASARI, GIORGIO (i 511-1571), Italian painter and architect, 
whose main di.stinction, however, rests on his valuable history 

Italian art, was born at Arezzo on the 30th of July 1511. 
At a very early age he became a pupil of Guglielmo da Marsiglia, 
a very skilful painter of stained glass, to whom he was recom- 
mended by his own kinsman, the painter Luca Signorelli. At 
the age of sixteen he went to Florence, where he studied under 
Michelangelo and Andrea del Sarto, aided by the patronage 
of the Medici princes. In 1529 he visited Rome and studied 
the works of Raphael and others of liis school. The paintings 
of Vasari were much admired by the rapidly degenerating 
taste of the i6th century ; but they possess the smallest amount 
of merit, being in the main feeble parodies of the powerful 
works of Michelangelo. Vasari was largely employed in 
Florence, Rome, Naples, Arezzo and other places. Many of 
his pictures still exist, the most important being the wall and 
ceiling paintings in the great hall of the Palazzo Vecchio in 
Florence, and his frescoes on the cupola of the cathedral, which, 
however, were not completed at the time of his death. As 
an architect he was perhaps more successful: the loggia of 
the Uffizi by the Amo, and the long passage connecting it 
with the Pitti Palace, are his chief works. Unhappily he did 
much to injure the fine medieval churches of S Maria Novella 
and Santa Croce, from both of which he removed the original 
rood-screen and loft, and remodelled the retro-choir in the 
degraded taste of his time, Vasari efljoyed a very high repute 
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during his lifetime and amassed a considerable fortune. He 
built himself in 1547 a fine house in Arezzo, apd spent much 
labour in decorating its walls and vaults with paintings. He 
was elected one of the municipal council or priori of his native 
^town, and finally rose to the supreme office of gonfaloniere. 
He died at Florence on the 27th of June 1571. 

Personally Vasari was a man of upright character, free from 
vanity, and always ready to appreciate the works of others : 
in spite of the narrow and meretricious taste of his time, he 
expresses a warm admiration of the works of such men as 
Cimabue and Giotto, which is very remarkable, As an art 
historian of his country he must always occupy the highest 
rank. His great work was first published in 1550, and after- 
wards partly rewritten and enlarged in 1568, bearing the title 
Ddle Vite dd pin eccellenii pittori, setUtori, ed architettori, 
It was dedicated to ('osimo dc’ Medici, and was printed at 
Florence by the Giunti ; it is a small quarto illustrated with 
many good woodcut portraits. This editio princeps of the 
complete work is usually bound in three volumes, and also 
contains a very valuable treatise on the technical methods 
employed in all branches of the arts, entitled Le Tre Arti del 
disegno ^ ciok architetXwra, pittura, e scoltura. His biographies 
are written in a very pleasant style, interspersed with amusing 
stories. With a few exceptions Vasari’s judgment is acute 
and unbiased. And though modern criticism — with all the 
new materials opened up by research — has done valuable work 
in upsetting a good many of his traditional accounts and 
attributions, the result is a tendency very often to under- 
estimate Vasari’s accuracy and to multiply hypotheses of a 
rather speculative character. The work in any case remains 
a classic, however it may be supplemented by the more critical 
research of modern days. 

Vasari gives a sketch of his own biography at the end of his Vite, 
and adds further details about himself and nis family in his lives of 
Lazzaro Vasari and Francesco Salviati. The best edition of Vasari’s 
works is that published at Florence by Milanesi (1878-1882), which 
embodies the valuable notes in the earlier edition by Le Monnier 
(1840) ; another, by Ventun, was begun in 189O. The Lives has 
been translated into French, German and English (by Mrs Foster, 
London, 1850). 

VASCULAR SYSTEM. I. Anatomy.— The circulatory or 
blood vascular apparatus consists of the central pump or heart, 
the arteries leading from it to the tissues, the capillaries, through 
the walls of which the blood can give and receive substances 
to and from the tissue.s of the whole body, and the veins, which 
return the blood to the heart. As an accessory to the venous 
system, the lymphatics, which open finally into the great veins, 
help in returning some of the constituents of the blood. 
Separate articles are devoted to the hearty arteries, veins and 
lymphatic system, aiad it only remains here to deal with the 
capillaries. ^ , 

The hVood capUlafues form a close network of thin-walled 
tubules iroWjgT^ to of an inch in diameter, permeating, 
with a few exo<^prioilifr^he whole of the body, and varying 
somewl^at* in -the c^seness of its meshwork in different parts. 
In the smallest»>fftpillaries, in which the arteries end and from 
which tfre v^ins hegitt) wails Tare formed only of somewhat 
oval endo*th,eli«^ cflls, . each containing an oval nucleus and 
joined to ^^Ajacei^t cells by a serrated edge, in the inter- 
stices of Avhfch is a' small amount of intercellular cement, ealsily 
demonstrated by . staining the preparation with nitrate of 
silver. Here and there the cement substance is more plentiful, 
and these spots wh^ small are known as when large 

SiS. stomata. ^ tlSIf capillaries approach the arteries on the one 
h^d and the veins on the other they blend and become l^ger, 
and a delicate connectii/e tissue sheath outside the endothelium 
appears, so th^d; .the transition from the capillaries into the 
arteriol^ and .venules Ls almost imperceptible ; indeed, the 
difference between a large artery or vein and a capillary, apart 
from size,. practically tlie amplification and differentiation 
of its connective tissue sheath. 

Embryology. — The first ap}>earance of a vascular system is outside 
the body of the embryo in jthe WflLll of the yolk sac, that ’is to say, in 
the mesoderm or the middle ortt t)f the ‘tfliree embryonic layers. 


The process is a very early one and in the chick is seen to begin at 
the end of the first day of itcubation. The first occurrence is a 
network made up of solid cords of cells forming in certain places 
solid cell masses called the blood islands of Pander. The central 
cells of these islands divide by karyokinieiis and gradually float 
away into the vessels which are now being formed by fluid from the 
exterior, finding its way into the centre of the cell cords and, pressing 
the peripheral cells fiat to form the endothelial lining. These free 
cells from the blood islands are known as erythroblasts and are the 
primitive corpuscles of the foetal blood. They have a large reticular 
nucleus and at first are colourless though haemoglobin gradually 
develops within them and the blood becomes red (see Bcooo). 
The erythroblasts continue to multiply by karyokinesis in early 
foetal life, especially in the liver, spleen, bone marrow and lymphatic 
glands, though later on their formation only occurs in the reef bone 
marrow. In most of the erythroblasts the nucleus soon becomes 
contracted, and the cell is then known as a normoblast, w'hile ulti- 
mately the general view is that the nucleus disappears by extrusion 
from the cell and the non*nucleatetl red blood plates or erythrocytes 
remain. The leucocytes or wlute blood corpuscles appear later 
than the red, and are probably formed from lymphoid tissue in 
various parts of the body. The blood vessels thus formed in the 
so-called vascular area ^adually travel along the vitelline stalk 
into the body of the embryo, and two vessels larger than the rest 
are formed one on each side of the Stalk. These are the vitelline 
veins, which, as they pass towards the caudal end of the embryo, 
become the two primitive aortae, and these fuse later on to form the 
heart. After the inversion of the pericardial region and formation 
of the head fold (see Coelom and Serous Membranes) the front of 
the developing heart becomes the back, and the vitelline veins now 
enter it from behind. It must be understood tliat most of our 
knowledge of the early history of the blood vessels is derived from 
thestudyof lower mammals and birds, and that thisisbeinggradually 
checked by observations on human embryos and on those of other 
primates. It seems probable that in these mammals, owing to the 
small size of the yolk sac, the vessels of the embryo establish an 
early communication with those of the chorion before the vitelline 
veins are formed (see Quain’s Anatomy, vol, i., London, 1908). The 
later stages of the embryology of the vascular system are sketched 
in the articles on Heart, Arteries, Veins and I;yntphatic System 
i iq.v.). (F. G. P.) 

II: History of Discovery 

Galen, following* Erasistratus (ob, 280 B.c.) and Aristotle, 
clearly distinguished arteries from veins, and was the first to 
overthrow the old theory of Erasistratus that the 
arteries contained air. According to him, the vein * 
arose from the liver in two great trunks, the vena porta and 
vena cava. The first was formed by the union of all the ab- 
I dominal veins, which absorbed the chyle prepared in the 
I stomach and intestines, and carried it to the liver, where it 
I was converted into blood. The vena cava arose in the liver, 
divided into two branches, one ascending through the dia- 
phragm to the heart, furnishing the proper veins of this organ ; 
there it received the vena azygos, and entered the right ven- 
tricle, along with a large trunk from the lungs, evidently the 
pulmonary artery. The vena azygos was the superior vena 
cava, the great vein which carries the venous blood from the 
head and upper extremities into the right auricle. The 
de.scending branch of the great trunk supposed to originate 
in the liver was the inferior vena cava, below the junction of 
the hepatic vein. The arteries arose from the left side of the 
heart by two trunks, one having thin walls (the pulmonary 
veins), the other having thick walls (the aorta). The first was 
supposed to carry blood to the lungs, and the second to carry 
blood to the body. The heart consisted of two ventricles, com- 
municating by pores in the septum ; the lungs were parenclry- 
matous organs communicating with the heart by the pulmonary 
veins. The blood-making organ, the liver, .separates from 
the blood subtle vaponrs, the natural spirits, which, carried 
to the heart, mix with th? air introduced by respiration, and 
thus form the vital spirits; these, in turn carried to the brain, 
are elaborated into animal spirits, which are distributed to 
all parts of the body by ihe nerVes^^ Such were the views of 
Galen, taught until early in the i6th century. 

Jacobus Berengarius of Garpi {ob. 1530) investigated the 
structure of the valves of the heart. Andreas Vesale or Vesalius 
(1514-1564) contributed largely to amatomicttl know- 
ledge, especially to the anatomy of the circulatory “** 
organs. He determined the position of the heart in the chest ; 

^ See Burggraerve'a Histoire de V matomie (Paris, tH8o). 
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he Studied its structure, pointing out the fibrous rings at the 
bases of the ventricles ; he shcwld that its wall consists of 
layers of fibres connected with the fibrous rings ; and he de- 
scribed these layers as being of three kinds — straight or vertical, 
oblique, and circular or transverse. From the disposition of 
the fibres he reasoned as to the mechanism of the ccmtraction 
and relaxation of the heart. He supposed that the relaxation, 
or diastole, was accounted for principally by the longitudinal 
fibres contracting so as to draw the apex towards Hie l^se, and 
thus cause the sides to bulge out ,; whilst the contraction, or 
systole, was due to contraction of the transverse or oblique 
fibres. He showed that the pores of Galen, in the septum 
between the ventricles, did not exist, so that there could be 
no communication between the right and left sidas of tlie 
heart, except by tlie pulmonary circulation. He also investi- 
gated minutely the internal structure of the heart, describing 
the valves, the ^olumnae cameae and the musculi papillares. 
He described the mechanism of the i^alves with much accuracy. 
He had, however, no conception cither of a systemic or of a pul- 
monary circulation. To him the heart was a reservoir from 
which the blood ebbed and flowed, and there were two kinds of 
blood, arterial and venous, having different circulations and 
serving different purposes in the body. Vesalius was not only 
a great anatomist : he was a great teacher ; and his pupils 
carried on the work in tlie spirit of their master. Prominent 
among them was Gabriel Fallopius (1523-1562), who studied 
the anastomoses of the blood vessels, without the art of in- 
jection, which was invented by Frederick Ruysch (1638^1731) 
more than a century later. Another pupil was Columbus 
CoiumbuM Reald Columbo, ob. 1560), first a prosector 

* in the anatomical rooms of Vesalius and afterwards 
his successor in the chair of anatomy in J^adua ; his name has 
been mentioned as that of one who anticipated Harvey in the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. A study of his 
writings clearly shows that he had no true knowledge of the 

circulation, but only a glimpse of how the blood passed from 

the right to the left side of the heart. In his work there is 
evidently a sketch of the pulmonary circulation, although it is 
clear that he did not understand the mechanism of the valves, 
as Vesalius did. As regards the systemic circulation, there is 
the notion simply of an oscillation of the blood from the heart 
to the body and from the body to the heart. Further, he up- 
holds the view of Galen, that all the veins originate in the 

liver ; and he even denies the muscular stmeture of the heart. ^ 
SorvetuM .^^53 Michael Servetus (1511--1553), a pupil or 
junior fellow-student of Vesalius, in his Chfistianismi 
ResHlutio, described accurately the pulmonary drculation.^ 
Servetus perceived the course of the circulation from the right 
to the left side of the heart through the lungs, and be also 
recognized that the change from venous into arterial blood took 
place in tbe lungs and not in the left ventricle. Not so m\rch 
the recognition of the pulmonary circulation, as that had been 
made previously by Columbus, but the discovery of the re- 
spiratory changes in the lungs constitutes Servetus’s claim to 
bfe a pioneer in physiological science. 

Andrea Cesalpino (isr9-i6o3), a great naturalist of this 
period, also made important contributions towards the dis- 
covery of the circulation, and in Italy he is regarded 
Cmipino* discoverer.® Cesalpino knew the pul- 

monary circulation. Further, he was the first to use the 

^ An interesting account of the views of the precursors of Harvey 
will be found in Willis's edition of the Work^ of Harvey, published 
by the Sydenham Society. Compare also P. Flourens, Hiatoire de 
la dreouverte ie la circulation du (Paris, 1854), and Professor 
R. Owen, Experimental Physiology, Us Benefits to Mankind, with 
an A ddress on Unveihng the Statue of W, Harvey, at Folkestone, 6 th 
A ugust iSSi. 

■ See Willis, Servttus and Calvin (London, 1B77). 

* A learned and critical series ol articles by Sampson Gamgee in 
the Lancet, in 1876, gives an excellent account of the controversy as 
to whether Cesalpino or Harvey was the tnue discoverer of the 
circulation ; see also the Harveian oration for 1882 by George 
Johnston {LmeU, |nly 1862), and Professor G. M. Humphry, Journ. 
Anat. and Phys., October 1882. 


term “ circulation,” «nd he went far to damoostrate t*ie 
systemic circiijation. He cxperimentaHy proved that, when 
a vein is tied, it fills below and not above the ligatdre. The 
following passage from his Quaestiones M^dicae (lib. v. cap. 4, 
fob 125), quoted by Gamgee, shows his views : — • 

" The lungs, therefore, drawing the warm blood trom the ri^ht 
ventricle of the heart through a vein like an artery, and returning 
it by anastomosis to the venal artery (puhnonary vein), which 
tends towards tho left ventricle of the heart, and air, being in the 
meantime transmitted through the channels of the aspora arteria 
(trachea and bronchial tubes), which arc extended near the venal 
artery, yet not communicating with the aperture as Galen thought, 
tempers with a touch only. This circulation of the blood {huic 
sanguinis circutaiiom) from the right ventricle of the heart through 
the lungs into the left ventricle of the same exactly agrees with what 
appears from dissection. For there are two receptacles ending in the 
right veaatriok and two in tht Jeft. But of the two only one intro- 
mits ; the other lets out, the membranes (valves) lx:ing constitutwi 
accordingly." 

Still CesalpiiK) clung to the old idea of there being an 
efflux and reflux of blood to and from the heart, and he had 
confused notions as to -the veins conveying nutritive matter, 
whilst the arteries carried the vital spirits to the tissues. He 
docs not even appear to have thought of the heart as a con- 
tractive and propulsive organ, and attributed the dilatation 
to “ an effervescence of the spirit,” whilst the contraction— 
or, as he termed it, the “ collapse ”— was due to the appro- 
priation by the heart of nutritive matter. Whilst he imagined 
a communication between the termination of the arteries and 
the commencement of the veins, he does not appear to have 
tliought of a direct flow of blood from the one to the other. 
Thus he cannot be regarded a.s the true discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood. More recently Ercolani has 
put forward claims on behalf of Carlo Ruini as being fjllr}' 
the true discoverer. Ruini published the first edition ofoircu- 
of his anatomical writings in 1598, the year WiUiam 
Harvey entered at Padua as a medical student. This 
claim has been carefully investigated by Gamgee, who has 
come to the conclusion that it cannot be maintained.* 

The anatomy of the heart was examined, described and 
figured by Bartolomeo Eustacheo (c. 150D-1574) and by Julius 
Cae.sar Aranzi or Arantius {c. 1530-1589), whose name is asso- 
ciated with the fibro-cartilaginous thickenings on the free edge 
of the semilunar valves {corpora Arantii). Hieronymus Fab- 
ricius of Acquapendente (1537-1619), the immediate predecessor 
and teacher of Harvey, made the important step of describing 
the valves in the vems ; but he thought they had a subsidiary 
office in connexion with the collateral circulation, supposing that 
they diverted the blood into branches near the valves ; thus 
he missed seeing the importance of the anatomical and experi- 
mental facts gathered by himself. At tlie time when Harvey 
aa^jse the general notions as to the circulation may be briefly 
summed up as follows : the blood ebbed and flowed to and 
from the heiurt in the arteries and veins ; from the right aide at 
least a portion of it passed to the left side through the vessels 
in the lungs, where it was mixed with air ; and, lastly, there 
were two kinds of blood — the venous, formed originally in 
the liver, and thence passing to the heart, from which it W’ent 
out to the periphery by the veins and returned bv those to 
the heart ; and the arterial, containing “ spirits produced 
by the mixing of the blood and the air in the lungs — sent out 
from the heart to the body and returning to the heart by the 
same vessels. The pulmonary circulation was understood so 
far, but its relation to the systemic circulation was unlcnown. 
The action of the heart, also, as a propulsive organ was not 
recognized. It was not until 1628 that Harvey 
announced his views to the world by publishing hi 
treatisje De Moiu Cordis M Sanguinis. His conclusions are 
given in the iollowiitg celebrated passage : — 

" And now I may be allowed to give in brief iry view of the 
circulation of the blood, and to propose it for general adoption. 
Since all things, both argument and ocular demonatration, show 
that the blood passes through the lungs and heart by the auricles and 

* Gamgee, '* Third Historical Fragment," in Lancet, 1876. 
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vtflUrioles, and is sent for distribution to all parts of the body, where 
il makes its way into the veins and pores of the flesh, and then flows 
by the v^ins from the circumference on every side to the centre, 
from lesser to the greater veins, and is by them finally discharged 
into the vena cava and right auricle of the heart, and this in such a 
‘quantity, or in such a flux and reflux, thither by the arteries, hither 
by the veins, as cannot possibly bo supplied by the ingestor, and is 
much greater than can b.^ required for mere purposes of nutrition, 
it is absolutely necessasy to conclude that the blood in the animal 
body is impelled in a circle, and is in a state of ceaseless motion, 
that this is the act or function which the licart performs by means of 
ih, ]mlse, and that it is the sole and only end of the 'motion and 
contraction of the heart " (bk. x. ch. xiv. p. (>8), 

Opposed by Caspar Hofmann of Nuremberg (1571-1623), 
Veslingius (Vesting) of Padua (1598-1649), and J. Riolanus 
the younger, this new theory was supported by Roger Drake, 
a young Englishman, who chose it for the subject of a graduation 
thesis at Leiden in 1637, by Werner Rolfinck of Jena (1599- 
1673), and especially by Descartes, and quickly gained the 
ascendant ; and its author had the satisfaction of seeing it 
confinned by the discovery of the capillary circulation, and uni- 
Capillary versally adopted. The circulation in the capillaries 
c/rvif/4i- between the arteries and the veins was discovered by 
f/on. Marcellus Malpighi (1628-1694) of Bologna in 1661. 
He saw il first in the lungs and the mesentery of a frog, 
and the discovery was announced in the second of two letters, 
Epistola de Pubnonibus, addressed to Uorclli, and dated 1661 > 
Malpighi actually showed the capillary circulation to the aston- 
ished eyes of Harvey. Anthony van Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723) 
in 1673 repeated Malpighi’s observations, and studied the 
capillary circulation in a bat’s wing, the tail of a tadpole and 
the tail of a fish. William Molyneux studied the circulation in 
the lungs of a water newt in 1683.^ 

'I'he idea that the same blood was propelled through the body 
in a circuit suggested that life might be sustained by renewing 
the blood in the event of some of it being lost. About 
ofbhotL Lower, a London physician (died 1691), succeeded 
in transferring the blood of one animal directly from 
its blood vessels into those of another animal. This was fir.st 
done by passing a “ quill ” or a “ small crooked pipe of silver 
or brass ” from the carotid artery of one dog to the jugular vein 
of another.* This experiment was repeated and modified by 
Sir Edmund King (1629-1709), Thomas Coxe (1615-1685), 
Gayani and Denys with such success as to warrant the opera- 
tion being performed on man, and accordingly it was carried 
out by Lower and King on the 23rd of November 1667, when 
blood from the arteries of a sheep was directly introduced into 
the veins of a man.^ It would appear that the operation had 
previously been performed with success in Paris. 

'I’he doctrine of the circulation being accepted, physiol ogi.sts 
next directed their attention to the force of the heart, the 
Force ot pressufP of the blood in the vessels, its velocity, 
heart and and thc ‘ phenomena of the pulse wave. Giovanni 
vehoitr 'Alphoniii J^orcRi (1608-1679) investigated the circula- 
of blood, dthfcg tttelifetime-of Harvey. He early conceived 
the design* of applying nikthematical principles to the explana- 
•tiaff of minimal functions ; and, although he fell into 
naahy Worst*' he must be regarded as the founder of 
animal mediftinofc*/ In his De Motu^ Animalium (1680-85) 
statitd his'-ihft^ of the circulation in eighty- propositions, 
and in prop. IxwiL*, founding on a suppo.scd relation between 
the bulk and the strength of muscular fibre as found in the 
ventricle, erroneously concluded that the force of the heart 
was equal to the grvessure of a weight of 180,000 lb- He also 
I recognized and figured the spiral arrangement of fibres in thc 
vfentricles. The question was further investigated by James 
.Keill, a Scottish physician (1673-1719), who m his 
' Account of Animal Secretion, the Quantity of Blood in 
the Humhn Body, and Muscular Motion (1708) attempted to 
estimate the velocity of blood in the aorta, and gave it at 52 ft. 

» See his Opera Omnia, vol i. p. 328. 

*Lowthorp, ASridgemeni of Trans. Roy. Soc., 5th ed. vol. iii. 
p. 230, 

a 'lbid. p. 231. ‘ ^Ibidp. 226. 


per minute. Then, allowing for the resistance of the vessels, 
he showed that the velocity diminishes towards the smaller 
vessels, and arrived at the amazing conclusion that in the 
smallest vessels it travels at the rate of i in. in 278 days, —a 
good example of the extravagant errors made by thc mathe- 
matical physiologists of the period. Keill further described 
the hydraulic phenomena of the circulation in papers communi- 
cated to thc Royal Society and collected in his Essays on Several 
Parts of the Animal Oeconomy (1717). In these essays, by 
estimating the quantity of blood thrown out of the heart by 
each contraction, and the diameter of the aortic orifice, he 
calculated thc velocity of the blood. He stated (pp. 84, 87) 
that the blood sent into the aorta with each contraction would 
form a cylinder 8 in. (2 oz.) in length and be driven along 
with a velocity of 156 ft. per minute. Estimating then the 
resistances to be overcome in the vessels, he found the force of 
the heart to be “ little above 16 oz.,” — a remarkable difference 
from the computation of Borclli. Keill’s method was ingenious, 
and is of hislorical interest as being the first attempt to obtain 
quantitative results ; but it failed to obtain true results, becau.se 
the data on which he based his calculations were inaccurate. 
These calculations attracted the attention not only of the 
anatomico-physiologists, such as Haller, but also of some of the 
physicists of the time, notably of Jurin and I). Bernoulli. Jurin 
(died 1750) gave the force of the left ventricle at 9 It) 1 oz., and 
that of the right ventricle at 6 lb 3 oz. He also stated with 
remarkable clearness, considering that he reasoned on the subject 
as a physicist, without depending on experimental data gathered 
by himself, the influence on the pulse induced by variations in the 
power of the heart or in the resistance to be overcome.^’ The 
experimental investigation of the problem was supplied 
by Stephen Hales (1677-1761), rector of Tecldington in ^ ‘ 
Middlesex, who in 1708 devised the method of estimating the 
force of the heart b>' inserting a tube into a large artery and 
observing thc height to which the blood was impelled into it. 
Hales is the true founder of the modern experimental method 
in physiology. He observed in a horse that the blood rose in 
the vertical tube, which he had connected with the crural artery, 
to the height of 8 ft. 3 in. perpendicular above the level of the 
left ventricle of the heart. But it did not attain its full height 
at once : it rushed up about half-way in an instant, and after- 
wards gradually at each pulse 12, 8, 6, 4, 2, and sometimes i in. 
When it was at its full height, it would rise and lall at and after 
each pulse 2, 3 or 4 in. ; and sometimes it would fall 12 or 14 in., 
and have there for a time the same vibrations up and down at 
and after each pulse as it had when it was at its full height, to 
which it would rise again after forty or fifty pulses. He then 
estimated the capacity of thc left ventricle by a method of 
employing waxen casts, and, after many such experiments and 
measurements in the horse, ox, sheep, fallow deer and dog, he 
calculated that thc force of the left ventricle in man is about 
equal to that of a column of blood 7J ft. high, weighing 51^ tb, or, 
in other words, that the pressure the left ventricle has to overcome 
is equal to the pressure of that weight. When we contrast thc 
enormous estimate of Borclli (180,000 lb) with the under-estimate 
of Keill (16 oz.), and when we know that the estimate of Stephen 
Hales (1677-1761), as corroborated by recent investigations by 
means of elaborate scientific appliances, is very near the truth, 
we recognize thc far higher service rendered to science by careful 
and judicious experiment than by speculations, however in- 
genious. With the exception of some calculations by Dan 
Bernoulli (1700-1782) in 1748, there was no great contribution 
to haemadynamics till 1808, when two remarkable papers ap- 
peared from Thomas Young (17^-1829). In the first, 
entitled “ Hydraulic Investigations,” which appear^ youu^ 
in the Phil Trans,, he investigated the friction and dis- 
charge of fluids running in pipes and the velocity of rivers, the 

■ Jones, Abridgement of Phil. Trans. (3d ed., 1749), yol. v. p. 223. 
See also for an account of the criticisms of D. Bernoulli the elder and 
others, Haller's Elementa Pkysiologiae, vol. i. p. 448. 

• Hales, Statical Essays, containing Haemastatics, &c. (1733). vol. il 

p. I. 
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resistance occasioned by flexures in pipes and rivers, the 
propagation of an impulse throilgh an elastic tube, and 
some of the phenomena of pulsations. This paper was 
preparatory to the second, “Oh the Functions of the Heart 
and Arteries/'— the Croonian lecture for 1808— in which he 
showed more clearly than had hitherto been done (i) that 
the blood pressure gradually diminishes from the heart to 
the periphery ; (2) that the velocity of the blood becomes 
less as it passes from the greater to the smaller vessels ; 
(3) that the resistance is chiefly in the smaller vessels, and 
that the elasticity of the coats of the p‘eat arteries comes 
into play in overcoming this resistance m the interval be- 
tween systoles ; and (4) that the contractile coats do not act 
as propulsive agents, but assist in regulating the distribution 
of blood.^ 

The next epoch of physiological investigation is characterized 
by the introduction of instruments for accurate measurement, 
l/wo/ graphic method of registering phenomena, 

tttMtru- now so largely used in science In 1825 appeared 
E. and Wilhelm Weber’s (1804-1891) Wellenlehre, 
and in 1838 Ernest Weber’s (1795-1878) Ad Notat. Ana-- 
tom. et Physiolog. i., both of which contain an exposition 
of E. H. Weber’s schma of the circulation, a scheme which 
presents a true and consistent theory. In 1826 Jean Louis 
Marie Poiseuille invented the haemadynamometer.^ This 
was adapted with a marker to a recording cylinder by Lud- 
wig in 1847, so as to form the instrument named by Alfred 
Volkmann (1801-1877) the kymograph. Volkmann devised 
the haemadromometer for measuring the velocity of the blood 
in 1850 ; for the same purpose Vierordt constructed the haema- 
tachometer in 1858; Chauveau and Pierre Lortet (1792-1868) 
first used their haemadromograph in i860 ; and lastly, Ludwig 
and Dogiel obtained the best results as regards velocity by the 
“ stream-clock ” in 1867. As regards the pulse, the first 
sphygmogniph was constructed by Karl Vierordt (1818-1884) 
in 1856 ; and ttienne Murey’s form, of which there are now 
many modifications, appeared in i860. In 1861 Jean Chauveau 
(b. 1827) and Marcy obtained tracings of the variations of 
pressure in the heart cavities (see below), by an experi- 
ment which is of great historical importance. During the past 
twenty-five years vast accumulations of facts have been made 
through the instruments of precision above alluded to, so that 
the conditions of the circulation, as a problem in hydrodynamics, 
have been thoroughly investigated. Since 1845, when the 
brothers Weber discovered the inhibitory action of the vagus, 
and 1858, when Claude Bernard (1813-1878) formulated his 
researches showing the existence of a vaso-motor systein of 
nerves, much knowledge has been acquired as to the relations 
of the nervous to the circulatory system. The Webers, John 
Reid (1816-1895), Claude Bernard and Carl Ludwig (1809-1849) 
may be regarded as masters in physiology equal in standing 
to those whose researches have been more especially alluded to 
in this historical sketch. The Webers took the first step towards 
recognizing the great principle of inhibitory action ; John Reid 
showed how to investigate the functions of nerves by his classical 
research on the eighth pair of cranial nerves ; Claude Bernard 
developed the fundamental conception of vaso-motor nerves ; 
and Ludwig showed how this conception, whilst it certainly 
made the hydraulic problems of the circulation infinitely more 
complicated than they were even to the scientific imagination 
of Thomas Young, accounted for some of the phenomena and 
indicated at all events the sohdarity of the arrangements in 
the living being. Further, Ludwig and his pupils used the 
evidence supplied by some of the phenomena of the circulation 
to explain even more obscure phenomena of the nervous system, 
and they taught pharmacologists how to study in a scientific 
manner the physiological action of drugs. (J. G. M.) 

iSee Miscellaneous Works, ed. Peacock (3 vols., London, 
Marcy, La Mithode graph, dans les sc. expSr. (Paris, 

• Magendie’s Journal, vol. vm. p. 272. 


III. Physiology 

The unicellular animal immersed in water absorbs nutritive 
matter and ox>^en, and excretes waste materials with ils whole 
surface. Owing to the small mass of the protozoa 
the metabolic products can penetrate throughout thej«A«i.,i/ « 
whole. With the evolution of the multicellular organs pWadalM 
of the metazoa and the division of physiological labour 
a circulatory mechanism became of imnfediate need. 

A double-layered animal like the common water polype Hydra 
can exist, it is true, without such a mechanism, but coinmunities 
of polypes, such as the sponges, form channels for the circulation 
of water. With the development of the three-layered animal 
the coelom or body cavity arose by the splitting of the mesoderm, 
and it was in this body cavity that the evolution of the cir- 
culatory system took place, an evolution which finally became 
perfected in the higher members of the metazoa into a closed 
vascular system filled with red blood. The evolution of the 
red matter, haemoglobin, as a special carrier of oxygen was 
necessitated by the increasing mass and muscular activity 
of the higher animal, in comparison with the size of the oxygen- 
absorbing surface — the gill or lung. The blood vascular system 
of the invertebrata such as the Arthropoda and Insecta, is 
not generally a closed sy.stem, but consists of a pulsatile heart 
whence proceed arteries which open into lacunar spaces forming 
part of the coelom. TIic lacunae exist between the organs 
and tissues of tlie bod)’, and the blood from these spaces is 
returned to a venous sinus whence the heart draws its supply 
through valved openings. The movements of the animal help 
to return the blood from the tissue spaces to the heart, while 
the heart by its rhythmic contraction drives the blood into the 
arteries. Somewhere in the course of this system arc placed 
the gills and renal organs, and it appears to be a matter of 
indifference whether the gills be placed on the arterial or venous 
side of the system, both arrangements being found in different 
types. In some types (mussel, earthworm), the whole blood 
passes through the renal organs at each circulation, in others 
(crayfish) only parts. In the earthworm the vascular system 
i^ closed, the arteries and veins being connected by capillaries 
in place of lacunae. The movement of tissue juices may be 
maintained by physico-chemical forces alone, c.g. by the forces 
of osmosis and adsorption, as is seen in the movements of sap 
in the vascular bundles of plants, in the .streaming of protoplasm 
in the plant cell and in the marvellous rhythmic to-and-fro 
movements of the richly granular juice contained in the veins 
of the spreading protoplasmic sheet of myxom)’cetes. Such 
agencies come into play in the lacunar or capillary part of the 
circulation of the metazoa and are assisted by the movements of 
the body wall and of the alimentary organs. The evolution 
of a special pumping organ, the heart, associated with the 
aemtion of the body fluids in the gills, led to the perfection 
of the efficient system of circulation which is found in the 
vertebrata. 

The blood is to be regarded as alive in as strict a sense as any 
other component of the living body. It is a tissue consisting 
of mobile elements— the blood corpuscles— and a plasma— 
a colloidal albuminous fluid which is analogous to the more 
solid intercellular material of other tissues. The primary 
sources of its elements are the blood-forming organs — the 
bone marrow, the haemolymph and lymphatic glands and 
other lymphatic tissue, and the spleen. It circulates w 
the middleman between the tissues, conveying from the ali- 
mentary canal the products of digestion — sugar, fat, amino- 
acids and salts ; oxygen from the lungs ; carbonic acid, 
urea and other waste products of the tissues to the lungs 
and kidneys ; internal secretions from one organ to another ; 
and acts not only as a carrier, but deals with the material 
remitted to it on the way. One other function of the blood, 
a most important one, must not be omitted, that of defence 
against the invasion of bacteria aad their toxins, and other 
parasites. 

The blood is contained in a continuous system of vessels ; 
arteries lead from the heart and divide into a multitude of 
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mpillary vessels, and these lead into the veins which finally 
pass back to the heart. The heart is to be regarded as a 
Tb 9 * double organ, each half consisting of an auricle and a 
coun9 ventricle. The right half contains dark venous blood 
• etibbcir- which has been returned from the body and is sent to 
the lungs : the left heart contains the bright oxygenated 
blood which has been returned from the lungs and is 
distributed Vo the body. 'I'hcre are thus two circu- 
lations— the one pulmonary, from the right side of the heart to 
the pulmonary artery and thence to the capillaries^of the lungs 
and to the left heart by the pulmonary veins — the other 
rystemic^ from the left side of the heart, by the aorta, to the 
arteries and capillaries of the body tissues and organs, whence 
the blood returns by the veins to the right side of the heart. 

A schematic representation is given of the circulatory system 
in the accompanying diagram. 'J’he venous blood flows into 
the right auricle (RA) from the superior vena cava and the 
inferior vena cava. The right ventricle (RV) drives through 
the lungs the blood received from the right auricle. The 
right auriculo-ventricular valve, or tricuspid, and the pulmonary 
semilunar valve are represented directing the flow of blood 
in this direction. From the pulmonary capillaries the blood 



of Circulation and 
some of the Principal 
Vessels. HV right 
ventricle ; H, left 
ventricle ; A, A, A, 
aorta ; h, part of 
left auricle ; P, pul- 
monary iirtery, going 
tolun^s; P, pulinon- 
ajy neinA ; v, ascend- 
ing or Tow^ vena 
cava; c,- trachea or 
fwind-p ^ ' ^ p', 

tyronchfal tut^s; 
ftV a, ^ht'and left 
.parbtill^ arteries; 
V, vVVeilnsiroiin root 
of fiec^ ufintemal 
jughUj and Buh-. 
djtyta'tfj; joining to 
form descending or 
upper ycna cava ; 
i, (hepatic * artery ; 

' I, hepatic vein ; 1 , 
supenor - mesenteric 
artery, going to mes- 
entery and bowds ; 

portal v'Din, going 
to liver ; k', .renal 
girtery; h, renal 
vein; T, inferior 
vena cava, splitting 
Sato * the two iliae 
veins, v^v. 



Fig. 2. — Scheme at the 
Circulation of the 
Blood in Man, stand- 
ing erect. The venous 
system is stippled. C, 
rigid cranial wall ; N. 
muscles and “cutaneous 
wall of neck ; T, thoracic 
wall ; A, muscular and 
cutaneous wall of ab- 
domen ; D, diapliragm ; 
L, muscles and cutaneous 
wall of limbs ; P, peri- 
cardium ; AO, aorta ; 
S. V.C, I.V. C, venae 
cavae ; P.V, portal vein ; 
V, valves in veins of 
neck, or legs; RA, LA, 
right and left auricles ; 
RV, LV, right and left 
ventricles. 


returns by the pulmbnary veins (PV) into the left auricle (LA), 
and so throu^ the left auriciflo-vcntricular or mitral valve 


into the left ventricle (LV). By the left ventricle the blood 
is driven through the aortic semilunar valve, and is distributed 
to the systemic arteries, and so to the capillarie.s of the various 
organ.s and back to the veins. 1'he muscular wall of the 
auricles and that of the right ventricle are much thinner than 
that of the left ventricle, This is so, because tlie energy 
required of the left ventricle must exceed that of the right 
ventricle, inasmuch as the resistance in the systemic system 
exceeds that in the pulmonary circuit. 

The heart fills with venous blood during its expansion or 
diastole^ and forces the blood into the arteries during its con- 
traction or systole. 'Fhe large arteries are of less capacity 
than the corresponding veins, and their walls are essentially 
extensile and elastic. The pulmonary arteries are especially 
extensile structures. The small arteries and arterioles are 
essentially muscular tubes and can vary considerably in 
diameter. The arterioles open into the capillaries, and these 
are so numerous that each organ may be regarded as a sponge 
full of blood. I'he skeletal muscles and the muscular walls 
of the viscera at each contraction express the blood within 
them, and materially influence the circulation. The whole 
mu.scular system, as well as the heart, must therefore be re- 
garded as a pump to the vascular system. The capillary wall 
is composed of a single layer of flattened cells, separating the 
blood within from the tissues without. Through this layer, 
which is of extraordinary tenuity, there takes place an ex- 
change of material between the blood and the tissues, an 
exchange which depends on the physico-chemical conditions 
which characterize the living state of the cells. The phenomena 
of adsorption and osmosis come into play here, but the condi- 
tions still await complete elucidation. The veins are of larger 
calibre than the corres>ponding arteries, and have tough and 
inextensile walls. Their walls are musc'ular, and contract on 
local stimulation. .The veins are not, as a rule, distended 
with blood to their full potential capacity. The latter is so 
great that the whole blood of the body can collect within the 
veins. 

The heart and lungs are placed within the thoracic cavity 
(T), the floor of which is formed by the muscular diaphragm 
(D) ; the heart is itself enclosed in a tough inextensile bag, 
the pericardium (P), the function of which is to check over- 
dilatation of the heart. The pericardium bears to the muscular 
wall of the heart the same relation as the leather case of a 
football does to the bag within. In particular, it prevents 
over-distension of the heart during muscular efforts. 

The abdominal organs and blood vessels are encompassed 
by the muscular wall of the abdomen (A), and may be regarded 
as enclosed in a sphere of muscle. Above is the dome of the 
diaphragm (T), and below the basin-like levator ani, closing 
the outlet of the pelvis ; in front are the recti muscles, behind 
the quadrati lumborum and the spine ; while the oblique and 
transverse muscles complete the wall at either side. The 
brain is enclosed in a rigid and unyielding box of bone — the 
cranium, while the limbs are encompassed by the extensile 
and, in health, taut and elastic skin. 

The heart's energy is spent in maintaining a pressure of 
blood in the elastic arteries, and by the difference of pressure 
in the arteries and veins the blood is kept flowing through the 
capillaries into the veins. The movements of the body and 
particularly of respiration help to return the blood from the 
capillaries and veins back to the heart, valves being set in 
the veins to direct- the blood in this direction, 'i'he blood is a 
viscous fluid and its visCosity varies ; it is propelled by a 
heart which varies botfi in rate and energy ; it circulates 
through a system of muscular and elastic arteries and veins, 
which varies m capacity and rnay alter in elasticity. The 
width of bed through Which it flows varies greatly :at different 
parts of the circuit, and the resistance offered to the moving 
blood is very much greater in the capillary-sized vessels than 
in the large arteries and veins. The blood continually varies, 
both in quantity and in quality, as it effects exchanges through 
the capillary walls with the tissues. The problems of the 
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resistance occasioned by flexures in pipes and rivers, the 
propagation of an impulse throilgh an elastic tube, and 
some of the phenomena of pulsations. This paper was 
preparatory to the second, “Oh the Functions of the Heart 
and Arteries/'— the Croonian lecture for 1808— in which he 
showed more clearly than had hitherto been done (i) that 
the blood pressure gradually diminishes from the heart to 
the periphery ; (2) that the velocity of the blood becomes 
less as it passes from the greater to the smaller vessels ; 
(3) that the resistance is chiefly in the smaller vessels, and 
that the elasticity of the coats of the p‘eat arteries comes 
into play in overcoming this resistance m the interval be- 
tween systoles ; and (4) that the contractile coats do not act 
as propulsive agents, but assist in regulating the distribution 
of blood.^ 

The next epoch of physiological investigation is characterized 
by the introduction of instruments for accurate measurement, 
l/wo/ graphic method of registering phenomena, 

tttMtru- now so largely used in science In 1825 appeared 
E. and Wilhelm Weber’s (1804-1891) Wellenlehre, 
and in 1838 Ernest Weber’s (1795-1878) Ad Notat. Ana-- 
tom. et Physiolog. i., both of which contain an exposition 
of E. H. Weber’s schma of the circulation, a scheme which 
presents a true and consistent theory. In 1826 Jean Louis 
Marie Poiseuille invented the haemadynamometer.^ This 
was adapted with a marker to a recording cylinder by Lud- 
wig in 1847, so as to form the instrument named by Alfred 
Volkmann (1801-1877) the kymograph. Volkmann devised 
the haemadromometer for measuring the velocity of the blood 
in 1850 ; for the same purpose Vierordt constructed the haema- 
tachometer in 1858; Chauveau and Pierre Lortet (1792-1868) 
first used their haemadromograph in i860 ; and lastly, Ludwig 
and Dogiel obtained the best results as regards velocity by the 
“ stream-clock ” in 1867. As regards the pulse, the first 
sphygmogniph was constructed by Karl Vierordt (1818-1884) 
in 1856 ; and ttienne Murey’s form, of which there are now 
many modifications, appeared in i860. In 1861 Jean Chauveau 
(b. 1827) and Marcy obtained tracings of the variations of 
pressure in the heart cavities (see below), by an experi- 
ment which is of great historical importance. During the past 
twenty-five years vast accumulations of facts have been made 
through the instruments of precision above alluded to, so that 
the conditions of the circulation, as a problem in hydrodynamics, 
have been thoroughly investigated. Since 1845, when the 
brothers Weber discovered the inhibitory action of the vagus, 
and 1858, when Claude Bernard (1813-1878) formulated his 
researches showing the existence of a vaso-motor systein of 
nerves, much knowledge has been acquired as to the relations 
of the nervous to the circulatory system. The Webers, John 
Reid (1816-1895), Claude Bernard and Carl Ludwig (1809-1849) 
may be regarded as masters in physiology equal in standing 
to those whose researches have been more especially alluded to 
in this historical sketch. The Webers took the first step towards 
recognizing the great principle of inhibitory action ; John Reid 
showed how to investigate the functions of nerves by his classical 
research on the eighth pair of cranial nerves ; Claude Bernard 
developed the fundamental conception of vaso-motor nerves ; 
and Ludwig showed how this conception, whilst it certainly 
made the hydraulic problems of the circulation infinitely more 
complicated than they were even to the scientific imagination 
of Thomas Young, accounted for some of the phenomena and 
indicated at all events the sohdarity of the arrangements in 
the living being. Further, Ludwig and his pupils used the 
evidence supplied by some of the phenomena of the circulation 
to explain even more obscure phenomena of the nervous system, 
and they taught pharmacologists how to study in a scientific 
manner the physiological action of drugs. (J. G. M.) 

iSee Miscellaneous Works, ed. Peacock (3 vols., London, 
Marcy, La Mithode graph, dans les sc. expSr. (Paris, 

• Magendie’s Journal, vol. vm. p. 272. 


III. Physiology 

The unicellular animal immersed in water absorbs nutritive 
matter and ox>^en, and excretes waste materials with ils whole 
surface. Owing to the small mass of the protozoa 
the metabolic products can penetrate throughout thej«A«i.,i/ « 
whole. With the evolution of the multicellular organs pWadalM 
of the metazoa and the division of physiological labour 
a circulatory mechanism became of imnfediate need. 

A double-layered animal like the common water polype Hydra 
can exist, it is true, without such a mechanism, but coinmunities 
of polypes, such as the sponges, form channels for the circulation 
of water. With the development of the three-layered animal 
the coelom or body cavity arose by the splitting of the mesoderm, 
and it was in this body cavity that the evolution of the cir- 
culatory system took place, an evolution which finally became 
perfected in the higher members of the metazoa into a closed 
vascular system filled with red blood. The evolution of the 
red matter, haemoglobin, as a special carrier of oxygen was 
necessitated by the increasing mass and muscular activity 
of the higher animal, in comparison with the size of the oxygen- 
absorbing surface — the gill or lung. The blood vascular system 
of the invertebrata such as the Arthropoda and Insecta, is 
not generally a closed sy.stem, but consists of a pulsatile heart 
whence proceed arteries which open into lacunar spaces forming 
part of the coelom. TIic lacunae exist between the organs 
and tissues of tlie bod)’, and the blood from these spaces is 
returned to a venous sinus whence the heart draws its supply 
through valved openings. The movements of the animal help 
to return the blood from the tissue spaces to the heart, while 
the heart by its rhythmic contraction drives the blood into the 
arteries. Somewhere in the course of this system arc placed 
the gills and renal organs, and it appears to be a matter of 
indifference whether the gills be placed on the arterial or venous 
side of the system, both arrangements being found in different 
types. In some types (mussel, earthworm), the whole blood 
passes through the renal organs at each circulation, in others 
(crayfish) only parts. In the earthworm the vascular system 
i^ closed, the arteries and veins being connected by capillaries 
in place of lacunae. The movement of tissue juices may be 
maintained by physico-chemical forces alone, c.g. by the forces 
of osmosis and adsorption, as is seen in the movements of sap 
in the vascular bundles of plants, in the .streaming of protoplasm 
in the plant cell and in the marvellous rhythmic to-and-fro 
movements of the richly granular juice contained in the veins 
of the spreading protoplasmic sheet of myxom)’cetes. Such 
agencies come into play in the lacunar or capillary part of the 
circulation of the metazoa and are assisted by the movements of 
the body wall and of the alimentary organs. The evolution 
of a special pumping organ, the heart, associated with the 
aemtion of the body fluids in the gills, led to the perfection 
of the efficient system of circulation which is found in the 
vertebrata. 

The blood is to be regarded as alive in as strict a sense as any 
other component of the living body. It is a tissue consisting 
of mobile elements— the blood corpuscles— and a plasma— 
a colloidal albuminous fluid which is analogous to the more 
solid intercellular material of other tissues. The primary 
sources of its elements are the blood-forming organs — the 
bone marrow, the haemolymph and lymphatic glands and 
other lymphatic tissue, and the spleen. It circulates w 
the middleman between the tissues, conveying from the ali- 
mentary canal the products of digestion — sugar, fat, amino- 
acids and salts ; oxygen from the lungs ; carbonic acid, 
urea and other waste products of the tissues to the lungs 
and kidneys ; internal secretions from one organ to another ; 
and acts not only as a carrier, but deals with the material 
remitted to it on the way. One other function of the blood, 
a most important one, must not be omitted, that of defence 
against the invasion of bacteria aad their toxins, and other 
parasites. 

The blood is contained in a continuous system of vessels ; 
arteries lead from the heart and divide into a multitude of 
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v«ives are attached by chordae tend in ac to two papillary muscles ; 
these are pillars of muscle which rise up from the inner surface of 
the ventricles. * 

The edges of these valves which conic into opposition are exceed- 
ingly thin and delicate, while the outer parts, which bear the full 
•systolic pressure of the blood, are tough. The cardiac muscle, by 
its contraction, limits the size of the auriculo- ventricular orihces and 
so maintains the competency of the valves. It is the papillary 
muscles and chordae lendinoae which pull down the diaphragm 
formed by the closed vmves (the floor of the auricles), thus expanding 
the auricles and enabling the valvular as well as the muscular parts 
of the wall of the ventricles to approach together and wring out the 
blood The thin, moist, film-like edges of the valves of the heart 
come into perfect apposition and prevent all leakage, while the 
fibrous parts give strength and support. 7 he ventricles are never 
completely emptied, for some blood remains in contact with the 
auriculo-ventricular valves up to the end of systole and ensures 
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From Young and Robinson, Cunningham’s Text-Book 0 / Anatomy, 

Fig. 7. — The Bases of the Ventricles of the Heart, showing the auriculo-ventricular, 
aortic and pulmonary orifices and their valves. 

their closure. Incompetcncy of the valves may arise when the right 
heart is greatly dilated. Tjie aortic and pulmonary valves coiKsist 
of three semilunar, pocket-.shaped cusps. A fibrous nodule is 
plared centrally in the free edge of each cusp, whence numerous 
tendinous fibres radiate to the attached borders of the cusp. The 
rest of the free edges which come mto apposition are thin and 
delicate. Opposite the cusps are bulgings of the aortic walls — the 
sinuses of Valsalva From the anterior one arises the right coronary 
artery and from the left posterior, the left coronary artery, these 
ve.ssels supply the .substance of tlie h(‘art with blood. Eddies formed 
in the sinuse.s during the period ol systolic output bring the .semi- 
lunar valves into apposition, so that they close without noise or jar 
at the moment when the intraventiicular becomes less than the 
aortic pressure. The auriculo-ventricular valves are likewise floated 
up by eddies, and brought into apposition at the moment the intra- 
ventricular pressure surmounts that in the auricles. 

The heart in size is about equal to the closed fist of a man. ‘ The 
average weight ^ the heart in the new-born baby is about 24 grms., 
in the adult 300’ grrhs. The percentage which the heart weigh! 
bears tO"th« body weight is 076 in the new-born and 0-46 

in the adult. 7 i^%ile me whole body increases in weight 21 -fold, 
the heart, mcreaiis only' 12 74- fold (Vierordt, Karl, 1*818-1884). 

The a^erftge vreight of the male and female heart is almost the same. 

The average ^lume of the whole heart is about 270 c.c. The 
capacity, avtUnstted by<filling the heart with wax, is for each auricle 

about 100-1 50 C.C., and 
150- 2P c.c. for each 
ventricle. There *are 
considerable sources of 
error in such measure- 
ments. The muscle 
of the left ventricle is 
about 1 -6 tin. in thick- 
ness, and of the right 
ventricle 0 5 cm. The 
left ventricle has twice 
the muscular mass of 
the right. The cir- 
cumference of the left 
auriculo-ventricular 
orifice is about 14*0 

cm. ; of the righ^^ about 12 « 5 cm. ; of the aortic orifice. 8 0 cm. ; 
of the pulmonary orifice, 9*0 cm. The average diameter of the 
vena cava- superior is atxmt 23 mm.; of the vena cava inferior, 
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34 mm. ; of each of the four pulmonary veins about 1 3-14 mm. ; 
of the pulmonary artery, 38 mm. ; of the aorta, 32 mm. 

The physiologist or physician has many means at his disposal 
of examining the heart’s action. By palpation with the hand 
over the region of the heart, its .stroke, the cardiac impulse, 
can be felt. By auscultation with the ear directly, or 
with use of the stethoscope the sounds of the heart can 
be heard. By percussion the anatomical limits of the 
organ can be defined. The cardiac impulse can be re- 
corded by tambour methods of registration, the heart 
sounds by means of the microphone and capillary electrometer, 
while the volume and movements of the heart can be studied with 
the help of the ROntgen rays. 

The impulse is caused by the sudden hardening of the muscular 
mass of the ventricles against the wall of the thorax. It is syn- 
chronous with tlie beginning of systole. The position 
at which the impulse is felt varies with changing posture 
of the body, as different parts of the 
thorax come in turn in contact with ^ 
the ventricle. In the supine position it is 
usually to be felt in the fifth intercostal space 
3I inches from the midsternal line. The chest 
wall IS driven out by the systole only where the 
heart muscle touclies it ; at other places it is 
slightly drawn in. This indrawing is attributed 
to the expulsion of the blood out of the 
thorax by the left ventricle. The thorax is a 
closed cavity and the vacuum therein produced 
by systolic output into the arteries of file 
head, limbs ancf abdomen is filled by (1) the 
drawing of air into tlie lungs, (2) the drawing 
of venous blood into the great veins and right 
auricle, (U the sliglil indrawing of the chest 
wall. The impulse is recorded by placing a 
small cup, or receiving tambour, over the spot 
where it is most evident, and connecting the 
inside of the cup by a tube to a recording tam- 
bour. The cup can be closed by a rubber dam, 
or an air-tight junction can be (diecled by 
pressing it upon the skm. The stroke of the 
heart is transmitted as a wave of compression 
to the air within the system of tambours. 
The recording tambour is brought to write on 
a drum, moved by clockwork, and covered with 
a paper smoked with lamp-black, l^'roin the 
record so obtained we can obtain information as to the time rela- 
tions of the lieart-beal. but no accurate information as to its energy 
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From Young and Robinson, Cunningham's Text-Book of Anatomy, 

Fig. 9. — The Relation of the Heart to the Anterior Wall of the 
Thorax. 

1, II, III, IV, V, VI, the upper six costal cartilages. 

The movements of the heart consist of a series of contractions 
which succeed each other with a certain rhythm. The period of 
contraction is called the systole and that of relaxation 
the diastole. The two auricles contract and relax syn- 
chronously, and these movements are followed by the 
synchronous contraction and relaxation of the ventricles. 

Finally, there is a short period when the whole heart is in 
diastole. The whole scries of movements is known as the cardiac 
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cycle. Taking 75 as the average number of heart -beats per minute, 
each cardiac cycle will occupy 8 seconds. Of this period 
auricular systole occupies • 1 second 
auricular diastole occupies .7 „ 

ventricular systole occupies '3 „ 

ventricular diastole occupies -5 ,, 

In i86r Chauveau and Marey obtained direct records of the heart 
of a horse, and determined the sequence and duration of the events 
happening in the heart, and measured the endo-cardiac pressure 
by an instrument termed the cardiac sound. The sound — a two- 
way tube — was pushed down the jugular vein until the orifice of 
one tube lay in the right ventricle and of the other in the right 
auricle. The tubes were connected with recording tambours wluch 
wrote on a moving drum covered with smoked paper. 

Another tambour was used to record the cardiac impulse. The 
tracings so obtained (fig. 10) teach us the following facts: (i) The 
auricular contraction is less sudden than the ventricular, and lasts 
only a very short time, as indicated by the line ab. The ventricle, 
on the other hand, contracts suddenly and forcibly and remains 
contracted a considerable time, as shown by the line c'd' and by the 
flat top to the curve which succeeds d', (2) The auricular movement 
precedes the ventricular, and the latter coincides with the impulse 
of the apex against the wall of the chest. (3) The contraction of 
the auricle influences the pressure in the ventricle as shown by the 
small rise a'b', and that of the ventricle influences the pressure 
in the auricle somewhat as shown by the waves cd. Much labour 
has been spent in the contrivance of rapidly acting spring pressure 
gauges, freed as far as possible from inertia, in order to inve.stigate 
more exactly the changes of intracardiac pressure, which were first 
described by Chauveau and Marey. As the intraventricular pressure 



Fig. U). — Tracings from the Heart of a Horse, by Chauveau and 
Marey, The upper tracing is from the right auricle, the middle 
from the right ventricle, and tlie lowest from the apex of the 
heart. The horizontal lines represent time, and the vertical 
amount of pressure. The vertical dotted lines mark coincident 
points in the three movements. The breadth of one of the small 
squares represents onc-tenth of a second. 

may rise 150 mm. of mercury in one-tenth of a second, it is no easy 
matter to contrive an instrument which will respond as rapidly and 
yet yield an accurate result without overshooting the mark. The 
final result of a most careful inquiry is the confirmation in almost 
every point of Chauveau and Marey’s pressure curves. Karl 
Hurthle’s differential manometer has proved to be an instrument 
df great value and precision. A double-bored tube cannula is intro- 
duced so that one tube reaches the right auricle and the other the 
right ventricle. In observations on the left side of the heart, one 
tube is placed in the left ventricle and the other in the aorta, and 
each of these tubes is brought into connexion with a tambour. The 
two tambours are placed one on either side of the fulcrum of a 
lever. This lever works against a light spring, which in its turn 
sets in motion a writing-style. The style records the pressure 
changes on a drum covered with smoked paper. By this means 
there can be recorded the exact moment at which the auricular 
prc.ssure exceeds that in the ventricle, that is to say, the moment 
when the auriculo-ventricular valves open ; likewise the moment 
when the ventricular pressure becomes greater than that in the 
auricles, and the auriculo-ventricular valves shut. Similarly, there 
can be recorded the moment when the intraventricular pressure 
exceeds that in the aorta and the semilunar valves open, and the 
moment at which the diastole of the ventricle begins, when the 
aortic pressure becomes the greater, and the semilunar valves shut. 
The smoothness with which the heart works is shown by the fact 
that neither the opening nor the closing of the valves is marked by 
any peak or point on the pressure curves. 


pulmou.art. 


The absence of a mechanism for preventing regurgitation of 
blood from the auricles of birds and mammals is remarkable, f#r 
in fishes, amphilMa and reptiles this is effected by valves guarding 
the sino-auricular junction. In the warm-blooded vertebnata with 
the appearance of the diaphragm the sinus becomes merged into 
the right auricle, and the venous cistern formed by the superior 
and inferior venae cavae, the innominate, iliac, hepatic and renal * 
veins takes tiic place of the sinus. 

Six pairs oi valves prevent re- -taLJoc.fria 

gurgitation H orn this cistern, viz. 
those plai jd in the common 
femoral, t:ie sub-clavian and 
jugular veins. The ci.stern when 
filled holds some 400 c.c. of 
blood ; in the liver there is some 
500 c.c. of blood, and this can 
be expressed into the cistern 
by abdominal pressure; in the 
portal venous system, when dis- 
tended, another 500 c.c. may be 
Iiekl, which can be expressed 
through the liver into the 
cistern. A large volume of 
blood is thus at the disposal 
of the heart for it to draw on 
during diastole. Respiration by 
the aspirating action of the 
thorax sucks this blood into the 
heart, while the inspiratory de- 
scent of the diaphragm squeezes 
the abdominal contents and 
forces blood from the liver and 
cistern into the heart. These 
forces take the place of the 
sinus and are far more efficient. 

The intra - abdominal pressure 
may be raised on bending or 
straining till it becomes equi- 
valent to the pressure ol a 
column of mercury 8o~ioo mm. 
high (Keith). Under such con- 
ditions the pericardium prevents 
the right side of the heart 
being over-distended with ven- 
ous blood. 

With these facts in view, we 
can now describe the complete course of a cardiac cycle. We will 
start at the moment wlicn the blood is pouring from the venae 
cavae and pulmonary veins into the two auricles. The auricles are 
relaxed and their cavities open into the ventricles by the funnel- 
shaped apertures formed by the dependent segments of the tricuspid 
and mitral valves. The blood passes freely through these apertures 
into the ventricles. The small positive pressure which is always 
present in the venous cistern (aided by the respiratory forces) 



A. Keith, in Journal ^ A naiomy nnd 

Fkysiolo^. 

Fig. II. — Diagram of the Venous 
Cistern from which the Heart is 
filled. The abdominal or infra- 
diaphragmatic part of the cis- 
tern is indicated in black ; the 
thoracic or supra - diaphrag- 
matic is stippled. 



From Diseasts of the Heart, by James Mackenzie, M.D., by permufion. 

Fig. 12. — Tracings of the Jugular Pulse Apex Beat, Carotid and 
Radial Pulses. The perpendicular lines represent the time of the 
following events; — i, the beginning of the auricular systole; 2, 
the beginning of ventricular systole; 3, the appearance of the 
pulse in the carotid ; ^ , the appearance of the pulse in the radial ; 
5, the closing of the semilunar valves; 6, the opening of the 
tricuspid valves. 

is at this time filling the right heart, while the positive pressure 
in the pulmonary veins is filling the left heart. The auricular 
systole now takes place. The circular muscle bands compress 
the blood out of the auricles into tl^ ventricles, while the longi- 
tudinal bands aid in this and pull up the base of the ventricles to 
meet the load of blood. As the contraction starts from the mouths 
of the venae cavae, and sweeps towards the ventricles, thete can 
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vfficl°s" <In/ciosc^ri^hm^; nmw'^or jar a( the moment when the 
intra-vcntriciilHr pressure exceetls in Uie least that in the auricles. 
Thesy.stoJe of the ventneies immediately following that of the auricles 
closes tlie auriculo-vciitricular valves, aiul as the intra-vcntncular 
pressure rises above that in tin* pulmonary artery ai^ aorta re- 
spectively the semilunar valves ojicn aiul the blood is expelled : 
tliese elastic vessels arc in their turn expanded by the expulsive 
force of the heart so as to receive the blood. The papillary muscles, 
by contracting synchronously with the raiiscnlar wall of the vent- 
ricles. pull down and flatten the domcdike diaphragm formed by the 
closed auriculo-ventricular valves, thus shortening the longitudinal 
diameter of the ventricles, while at the same time they enlarge 
llu“ auricles and so help to fill these cavities. The outflow of blood 
from the ventricles is rapid at first. It becomes slower as the big 
arteries become distended and the pressure of blood rises within 
them, and ceases finally wlien the pressure becomes equal to that in 
the ventricles. As the outflow diminishes the semilunar pockets 
are filled by eddies of blood, and their thm edges are brought nearer 
and nearer, until finally they come into apposition. The closure is 

effect eel without jar or noise at 
the moment when the outflow 
ceases and the ventricles begin 
to expand. The heart, as a 
good pump should, works with 
the least jiossible jar. During 
the contraction of the ventricles 
blood has been jiouring from 
the veins into the auricles, and 
directly the ventricular systole 
ceases the auriculo-ventricular 
valves open, and the blood be- 
gins to fill the expanding ven- 
tricular cavities. For a brief 
moment the ventricles remain 
dilated and at rest, then tlie 
auricles contract again, and the 
cycle of changes, once more, is 
repealed. During the first 
period of ventricular systole— 
the period oi rising teii.sioii — 
all the valves are closed and the 
ventricle is getting up) pressure. 
This period lias been measured 
and IS found to occupy •02'^— o.^^. 



Frolu by The Second pieriod is that of 

systolic outjnit. and lasts about 
• 2^, that is, from the moment 
when tlie semilunar valves opien 
to the moment when they close. 
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Flo. i.v — Diagrammatic repiro- 
S ’Utation of the Cardiac Cycle 
and of the Carotid and Jngiilrar 


Pulses in relation to standard The upstroke of the pulse curve 
movements. The scale of ab- fJ^iken in tlie aorta, or in the 


scissae is i mm, to sec, 
S.C'. -*serailimar. valve closure 


carotid urti'ry in man, can be 
taken as marking the moment 


A.O. = nuriculo - ventricular when the seimliniar valves open, 
valves opien, The broken lines wlnle the dicrotic notch on ‘the 


indicate* thbsei, ’.portions of the 
resjiective curves over which 
there is dAubt iW contrpy»-’rsy 


pulse curve marks their closure. 
The second sound of the heart 
occurs immediately after their 
closure, and can be used to mark 


the lime of-^iis evrtit on the impulse curve. 

The ’intira- ventricular pre.ssure curve may rise or fall during the 
output pwiod’ac^cfrtling to the state of the peripheral resistance. If 
the carc)ti4 ' ptlflC he ♦ec or tied synchronously with the impulse 
curve, the tirat r^ations can be determined for the human heart. 
The .beginninii^W the upstroke of the impulse curve marks the 
beginning of;siytffole,*-that of the pulse curve marks the opening* of 
the semilunar vaivoe, and the dicrotic notch, which precedes the 
dicrotic wave, marks the closure of these valves and tlie end of the 
output. The first sound of the heart is synchronous with the 
upstroke' of the impulse curve. The maximal systolic pressure 
exerted by the hcarl.Varies with the degree of diastolic filling and 
with the obstFtictlon to outflow. The heart responds to the latter 
by u greater output of energy, and this it does with little loss in 
rapidity of action. The, total fluid pressure to which the wall of 
the ‘heart is submitted rapidly increases as the radii of curvature 
become greater. Hence the greater energy required of a dilated 
heart, its ^tendency; to hypertrophy and liability to fail. By its 
reserve power the heurt may throw out three or even six times the 
volume of the* normal per minute, and may maintain its 

ouUiut when the s^ortic pressureris twice its normal value. 

The maximal and mi^mat pressures have been accurately 
recorded in -the heart a manometer fitted with a valve arranged 


sa ihat *either only a rise or a fall of pressure is recorded. In 
right ventrkle oi the dog thew maximal pressures recorded equalled 
35-62 mm. of mercury, in the left ventricle 1 14-135 mm., in the 
auricles 2-20 mm. (Michael jager, ^ negative pressure, 

of considerable amount but of very fleeting duration, sometimes 
occurs in the ventricles at the beginning of diast ole. This is produced 
by the elastic rebound of the fleshy columns of the inner wall of the 
heart, which become pressed together as the blood is wrung out of 
the ventricular cavities. The entry of the first few drops of blood 
from the auricles abolishes this negative pressure, and it has no 
important influence on the filling of the heart. 

When the ear is applied over the cardiac region of the chest, or 
a stethoscope is employed, two sounds arc heard, the first, heard 
most intensely over the apex, is a duller and longer sound 
than the second, which is shorter and sharper and is hoard ‘ ^ m 

best over the base of the heart. The syllables lub, dupp 
express fairly well the characters of the two sounds, and ^ 
the accent is on lub when the stethoscope is over the apex, thus — 
lub-dupp — lub-dupp — lub-dupp, and on the second sound when over 
the base, thus — liib-dfipp — lub-dfipp — lub-diipp. The sounds of 
the heart have been successfully recorded by means of the micro- 
jiboiie. Hurthle inserted the microphone in the primary circuit of 
an E. Du Bois-Keymond induction coil, and placed the nerve of a 
frog-muscle preparation in tlie secondary circuit. The muscle, 
being attached to a lever, recorded its contraction on a revolving 
drum at the momcnit when the sound of the heart reached the 
microphone and closed the primary circuit. A capillary electro- 
meter can be m.serted in place of the frog-muscle indicator, and the 
movements of the electrometer jihotographed on a sensitized plate 
I moved by clockwork (Willem Eiiithoven). Each sound gives rise 
I to a succession of vibrations of the mercury meniscus of the capillary 
electrometer. The first soiuul i.y formed of many component tones 
! derived from the suddiui tension, and consequent vibration, of tlie 
ventricular muscle, and of the auriculo-ventricular valves with 
their chordae tendineae. The first sound can be resolved by a trained 
musical ear into two tones, one deep and the other high. The 
deeper tone alone is heard on the contraction of the excised and 
bloodless heart, while the higher tone is produced by throwing the 
a uricailo- ventricular valves into tension (John Berry Haycrafl). 
In tJie cold-blooded animal, such as the turtle, the heart muscli* 
does not become tense rapidly enough to produce a sounrl (Allen). 
This sound is not produced by fluid friction as the blood rushes 
through the arlen.al orifices, for the velocity of outflow is too small 
to produce m tliis way any noise. Nor is it produced by sudden 
opening of the semilunar valves, for these open quietly and without 
jar at the moment when the intra-ventricular pressure rises above 
that in the aorta. 

Tlic wcond sound of the heart is produced by the tension of the 
semilunar valves in the aorta and pulmonary artery at the moment 
vhen the ventricles pass into diastole. These valves close without 
any jar or shock so soon as the arterial preR.sures rise to the slightest 
degree above that in the vcntncles. In the next moment the 
ventricles dilate, and the valves, no longer supiiorted on one side, 
become taut. The elastic vibrations of the walls of the dislended 
arteries probably share in the production of this sound. 

WTicn the sounds' and the impulse are recorded together the 
record shows that the lirst sound begins about o-oi see. before the 
cardiagram marks the beginning of systole, and for the first o-o6 sec. 
of its duration this sound is heard only over the apex. Over the 
base of the hearl the first sound is heard just at the time when the 
semilunar valves open and the output begins. The first sound 
ceases before the ventricular contraction is over, for it is the 
sudden tension, not the continuance of contraction, that causes 
it. The beginning of the second sound marks the sudden tension of 
the semilunar valves wliich immediately follows their closure. 

For practical purposes it is important to bear in mind what is 
happening in the heart whilst one listens to its sounds. During the 
first sound we have (i) contraction of the ventricles, closure of the 
auriculo-ventricular valves and impulse of the apex against Uie 
chest ; (2) rushing of the blood into the aortic and pulmonary artery, 
and filling of the auricles. With the second sound we have closure 
of tlie semilunar valves from the elastic recoil of the ^rta and 
pulmonary artery, relaxation of the ventricular walls, opening of the 
auriculo-ventricular valves so as to allow the passage of blood from 
auricle to ventricle, and dimini.shcd pressure ol apex against chest 
wall. With the long pause there are (i) gradual refilling of the 
ventricle from the auricle, and (2) contraction of the auricle so as to 
entirely fill the ventricle. Tht sound of the tricuspid valve is heard 
loudest at the junction of the lower right costal cartilages with the 
sternum, of the mitral over the apex beat, of the aortic semilunar 
valves in the direction of the aorta where it comes nearest to the 
surface at the second right costal cartilage, and of the valves of the 
pulmonary orifice over the third loft costal cartilage, to the left and 
external to the margin of the sternum. The sounds are changed in 
character by valvular lesion or muscular weakness of the heart, and 
afford important signs to the physician. Murmurs are produced 
by eddies setting some part of the membranous walls or valve flaps in 
vibration. 

If a stethoscope be placed over a large artery, a murmur will be 
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heard, caused by the blood rushing through the vesiel narrowed by | 
the pressure oi the instrument. Tbe« fluid escapee into a wider 

portion of the vessel beyond 
the point of pressure, and the 
sound is caused by the eddies 
set up there throwing the 
membranous wall of the vessel 
into vibration. Such a sound is 
heard over an aneurism. The 
placental bruit heard during 
I uregaancy is a sound oi this 
I Kind, arising from pressure on 
the uterine arteries. In cases 
of insufficient aortic valves a 
double blowing murmur may 
be heard, the first being due to 
the rush of blood into the 
vessel, and the second to the 
regurgitation of the blood back 
_ into the ventricle. These mur- 

Fig. 14.— Scheme of a Cardiac Cycle. prodiiced by eddies 

The inner circle sliows what events blood setting the mem- 
occur in the heart, and the outer brmious parts into vibration, 
the rektion of flic sounds and Ctccasionallv a murmur is 
sUences to these events. produced by the displacement 

of air in the bronchial ve.s.sel3 
by the boat of the heart, and may simulate the murmur of aortic 
incompetence. By placing a stethoscope over the jugular vein on 
the rignt above the collar l^nc a murmur is heard, the ^uit de diable, 
particularly if the subject turn his head to the left. This is held to 
be due to the vibration of the blood in the jugular vein rushing 
from the dilated to the contracted part. It is more marked during 
auricular diastole and during inspiration. 

In the lower vertebrates, as the frog, the heart is directly nourished 
by the blood which fills the cavities in its sponge-like structure. In 
the warm-blooded vertebrates there is a special arrange- 
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ment of coronary vessels. The two coronary arteries (right 
and left) originate a1 the root of the aorta from the sinuses 
of Valsalva. Their branches penetrate the muscular sub- 
stance and end in a rich plexus of capillaries. From these 
arise the radicles of the coronar>' veins which open into the right 
auricle by the coronary sinus and other small veins. These openings 
are valved. The heart in contracting exerts a greater pressure than 
that of the coronary arteries, and so arrests the flow in these during 
the height of systole, and squeezes the blood within the coronary capil- 
laries and veins on into the right auricle. On diastole the coronary 
system fills again. Sudden occlusion of any large part of the coronary 
arteries produces irregular and inco-ordinate contractions, followed 
by death of the heart. Gradual occlusion of the coronar>" arteries 
by degenerative changes in advanced life is one of the causes of the 
distressing form of cardiac distress known as angina pectoris. The 
. work of the left ventricle is calculated by the formula 
W=Vr-l»My®, where V= volume of blood in c.c. expclh'd 
bH pressure in aorta, w — mass of the Wod 

’ expelled on systole, and i;=thc vcloci^' imparted to it. 
The volume of the output has been deteiTniried directly by inserting 
the stromuhr in the ascending aorta (Bobert Adolf 'I'iger.stedt), and 
indirectly by determining (i) how much oxygen is absorbe-d per 
minute, (2) tlie difference in the oxygen content of the arterial and 
venous blood, ( i) the number of heart beats. If 1000 c.c. of oxygen 
are absorbed from the air breathed in a minute, and the arterial 
blood contains 10% more oxygen than the venous, it is clear that 
100x100 c.c, of blood must have passed through the lungs in that 
time, and if the heart beat 100 times, the output for each beat 
would be 100 c.c. From the determinations made on animals the 
output is calculated for man to be 60-100 c.c. The velocity of 
the output can bo calculated if the volume of the output is 
known, the duration of the period of output, and the diameter of 
the aorta. The pressure is measured with a manometer. The 
velocity is much greater at the orifice than in the aorta, for 
the blood can flow from the aorta during the whole cardiac cycle, 
while the whole of it must escape through the orifice into the aorta 
during the period of output. The work spent on maintaining the 
velocity is not, however, more than A of the whole and is 
generally neglected in the calculation. The output is not greater 
than 60-100 c.c. (.^ oz.) (Tiger.stedt, Nathan Zuntz), and the mean 
arterial pressure in a healthy man, determined by the sphygmometer, 
is not more than 110 mm. of mercury (L. Hill). The work of the 
right heart can be reckoned to be } that of the left, for tlie pressure 
in the pulmonary artery docs not exceed 30 ram. The total work of 
the heart during the day may be taken as equal to 20,000 kilogr.- 
metres, and this would be equivalent to 50 calories out of the total 
2500 calories which a man takes in as food, A labourer does about 
150,000 kilogrm. -metres of external work a day. The work of the 
heart is increased two or tlirce times over during severe muscular 
labour. It has been estimated that the heart requires per diem, to 
maintain its energy, an amount of solid food (water-free) equal 
to the weight of solids in the heart itself, i.e. about 60 grms. o£ 


sugar or protekS. 30 o.e. of blood must ba circuktad mifinta 
through the coronary arteries of a dog to maintain the vigour # 
thehearti * 

The use of oxygen per grm. of weight per minute is higli for ^ 
heart. Thus for the whole body of the dog there was used 
•oiy c.c. per grm. per min., for the heart *045 -•083, 
and for tne active secretory glands •07-i-o • 

and Dixon). It has long been known that the heart of . 
frog or tortoise can be kept beating normally for hours 
after removal from the ^dy, if it is peovided with htgrt 
an artificial circulation of blo^ or a suits^le solution of ' 
salts. Sydney Ringer worked out the necessary ingredients of this 
solution to be 

Sodium chloride 07 % 

Potassium 0.03 % 

Calcium 0-025 % 

The excised mammalian heart can be kept beating in the same way 
provided the nutritive fluid is oxygenated and the heart kept at 
body temperature. A solution containing one-third defibrinated 
blood ancf two-thirds Ringer's salt solution is most suitable. A 
mammalian heart thus was restored to activity 7 days after death. 
The beat of the heart of a child was restored 20 hours after death 
from pneumonia. The excised hvort of a cat was kept beating for 
4 days. The heart of a monkey was restored after froeafing the ix>dy 
of the animal. The nerves of the excised heart retain their action 
for some time if the nutritive fluid is immediately circulated through 
the coronary arteries. Thus the heart's action can be conveniently 
studied when taken from the body of a mammal. 

The cause of the heart beat has naturally been one of the most 
continued objects of inquiry, and the point of view sliifts with each 
advance of our experimental methods, and the wider _ 
extension of the inquiry throughout the animal world. 

H. Allen in 1757 was tlie first to announce that the activity . . 

of the heart is not dependent on its connexion with the 
nervous system. The excised heart, properly fed, con- 
tinues to beat. The heart of a dog continued to work effectively 
and the animal to keep in health for months after division of all the 
nerves passing to the heart. The heart, it is true, is controlled and 
influenced constantly by the nervous system— attuned to the general 
needs of the body — biil this control is not essential to life. The 
above dog, when exercised, became fatigued quickly, owing to the 
lack of the neivous control of the heart When in 1848 Robert 
Rcmak discovered that groups of nerve cells are contained in the 
heart of the fiog, the causation of the beat was attributed to the 
activity of these ganglia. 

Confirmation of this view was found in the experiment of Her- 
mann Stannius which demonstrates that the apex of the heart 
ceases to beat rhythmically if physiologically separated from 
tlie rest of the hcaft by ligature or ’momentary application of a 
clamp. The sinus, on the other hand, which contains ganglion 
cells, continues its beat as before when separated. Further experi- 
ment has shown that the beat of the heart cannot be ascribed to 
the rhythmic activity of the ganglion cells, which in the mammalian 
heart lie scattered in the base of the heart, in the neighbourhood 
of the venous opening and in the auriculo-ventricular groove. 
That this Is so is shown by the fact that every strip of hear muscle, 
whether free of ganglion cell or not, is capable of rhythmic activity 
under suitable conditions (Walter Gaskdl, 1847- , Theodor 

Wilhelm Engelnuinn, Alfred Wm. Porter). The inherent power 
of rhythmic contraction is most clearly seen in the embryonic 
heart, for the pulsation of the chick’s heart became vi.siblc by the 
24.111 to 48th hour of incubation, while the migration of the ganglion 
cells into the heart from the sympathetic system doe.s not take place 
until the sixth day (His.). The heart muscle is pervaded by a 
network of nerve fibrils, and the supporters of the neurogenic theory 
have had I0 fall back upon this network as the cause of the beat. 
The “ myogenic " theorists place the causation in the muscle itself. 

The pulsating '* umbrella " of the jelly-fish is formed of a network 
of nerve fibril and contractile elements, and this can be excited to 
contract by irritating any one of the sensory endings of the nervous 
network which are situated on the edge of the " umbrella.” In the 
manifestation of a " refractory period " the umbrella ” behaves 
like the heart. Against this view we may cite the experiment of 
Julius Bernstein (1830), who clamped off the apex of the frog’s 
heart to destroy the physiological continuity, kept the animal 
alive till the nerve network had degenerated and ttien found the 
apex could be mechanically excited to contract. Moreover, skele- 
tal muscle-fibres can be thrown into rhythmic contraction by the 
application of a suitable solution of salts (Wilhelm Biedcrmann, 
1854), and it is probable that heart muscle is excited to rhythmic 
activity by such means. At any rate the beat is profoundly 
affected by vaiying slightly the nature and percentage of salts 
supplied in the nutritive fluid. Carlson has recorded experiments 
upon the heart of the horseshoe crab {Limulus) which show that 
its boat at any rate depends on the integrity 01 the median nepva 
(and its ganglion cells) which runs dqwn the heart. On the etbar 
hand, Gaskcll has shown that any small bridge of heart muicle 
left connecting the auricle and ventricle of the tortoise heart will 
transmit the wave of contraction, white if ttie nerve passing from 
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«Ma ,t8 Ui. and the cwmMdon. entirely 

iiyv«r«d, no •wr«i^«up«»ie«. In conttaai^ctioi^ ^ CroSs-striated 
muscle, the structural unit of the heaxt IS also a functional 
imt, turstbe beart-cells are, iCQift W earliest stage of development, 
ioilied tOftethor by branches into networks and bands so as to 
form oue functional whole, and hence excitation of any one part leads 
•to the contraction of the whole. The first part to begin to functionate 
in the embryo is the venous end, and the waves of contraction 
passing thence spread over the developing ventricular segment. 
The muscle-cells of tke ventricles are thicker, less sarcoplasmic 
and more clearly striated than the auricular muscle, winch is 
more embryonic in structure. The contraction lasts longer in the 
ventricular than in tlie auricular muscle, while the automatic 
rhythm not only persists longer in the auricles, but is of greater 
frecjuency, as is clearly seen when the cavities of the heart are 
divided from each other. The venous orifices of the heart are least 
sensitive to injury, beat longest after death, and are the first to 
recover after arrest. Owing to the more powerful automatism 
of the venous extremity, the contraction normally proceeds thence, 
and, passing as a peristaltic wave over the auricles and ventricles, 
finally roaches the arterial orifices. This peristaltic form of con- 
traction is invariable in all periods of development and in all hearts, 
both of invertebrate and vertebrate animals. The peristalsis may, 
with difficulty, be artificially reversed by the application of a 
powerful rhythmic stimulus to the ventricular end. Antiperistalsls 
does not, however, take place easily, because tlie comparatively slow 
excitatory process in the vtMitricle has little effect on the auricular 
mu.scle. The latter, by initiating more rapid contraction-waves, 
ovcr-dominates the former. The frequency of the wliole heart is 
accelerated by warming the auricles, while the period of systole is 
alone shortened on warming the ventricles. 

The sequence in the beat of the three chambers of the heart is 
attributed by Gaskell to the delay that occurs in the excitatory 
wave passing through the muscular connexions in the sino-auricular 
and auriculo-ventricular junctions. He showed that such delay 
could be imitated by moderately clamping a strip of heart muscle; 
the compressed part transmitted the wave less readily, so that the 
part above and below the clamp contracted in sequence. 

In the mammalian heart there has recently been discovered a 
remarkable remnant of primitive fibres persisting in the neighbour- 
hood of the venous orifices (representing the sinus). These fibres 
are in close connexion with the vagus and sympathetic nerves, and 

form the smo - auricular 
node of A. Keith and 
Martin Flack. If this 
node IS squeezed by a 
clamp, it prevents the 
effect of excitation of 
the vagus reaching the 
heart. The auricle and 
I ventricles of the mam- 
I malian heart areconnected 
tlirough the septum by 
a remarkalile bundle of 
muscle fibres which is 
believed to convey the ex- 
citatory wave from the 
one cavity to the other. 
Fig. 1 5.— The Right Anricleand Ventricle The root of thisauriculo- 
of a Calf's Heart, exposed to show the ventricular bundle lies in 
course and connexions of the auriculo- the right auricle, the main 
ventricular bundle, i, central cartil- part is buried in the inter- 
age exposed by dissection; 2, the ventricular septum; its 
main bundle ; g;. aviripular fibres from branches and twigs are 
which the main ‘bundle arises ; 4, distributed to all parts of 
right sept&l -di^iyn • j", moderator either ventricle ; the papil- 
band ; 6, acusp’ojf Uietncuspid valve ; lary muscles and fleshy 
7, p^st^or group, of *the luusculi columns, in particular, 
papillaries'; prince of the coronary receive a direct supply, 
sinus ; 0, abpyc jorifice of the inferior The muscle fibres are of 
vena cava tio); orifice of the a peculiar type, known 
superior vena^ 12, septal wall as the cells of Pur- 

of the righJ, appendix of kinje. By -this bimdlcjt 
the right* auricle ; *14, septal wall of is believed every part of 
the infundibulum;' 15, loginning of the ventricle is brought 
the pulmonary -artery ; 16, apex of into synchronous contrac- 
the right ventficlfe. (After A. Keith, in tion. "To its degeneration 
Journat oj Anatomy qnd Physiology.) has been ascribed certain 

cases of disturbed cardiac 
^rhytlim, when fhlj ventricle no longer follows the sequence of auricle. 
Tnl«vidence of such degeneration is, at present, not convincing. 

The confraction of the heart, like that of other muscle, is accom- 
panied by an electrical change. The part in contraction is at 
different potential to the part at rest. Thus an electrical 
■hnnfi iir accompanies tlie wave of contraction. This has 

been studied by means of the capillary, or the string, 
rfti ^Jeetrometer (Sir John Scott Burdon - Sanderson and 
* Page, Einthoven, Gotcb). The photographic records 
obtained with these instruments afford us a most beautiful 



method of recording the rhythm of normal and abnormal hearts 
in man, for they can be obttpned by connecting the right hand and 
left foot of a patient with the instrument. Einthoven, by making 
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Fig. 16. — Electrical Changes of Heart. A, diphasic variation of 
auricle ; K — V, diphasic variation of ventricle. R srbase nega- 
tive ; V =apex negative to base. After auricular contraction the 
ventricular is delayed — an example of arhythmia. (Einthoven.) 
The string galvanometer is the best method for elucidating dis- 
orders of cardiac rhythm. 

use of the telephone vnres, recorded in his laboratory the electrical 
changes of the hearts of patients seated in a hospital 2 m. away. 

The heart during the period of systole is refractive to artificial 
excitation, but its .susceptibility returns with diastole. The force 
and amplitude of any cardiac contraction depend on the previous 
activity of the heart and on such physical conditions as the degree 
of diastolic filling, the resistance to systolic outflow, temperature, 
cS:c., but are independent of the strength of the artificial stimulus 
so long as the latter is etficieiit. Owing to the refractory period, 
the .slow rate of contraction and the independence of the amplitude 
of contraction on the strength of stimulus, the heart under ordinary 
conditions cannot be thrown, by rapidly repeated excitation, into 
a complete state of tetanic spasm. The refractory period can bo 
shortened by heat (40“ C.), or by calcium and sodium salts until 
tetanus is obtainable. The cardiac muscle is rich in sarcoplasm, 
and on this depends its power of slow, sustained contraction. The 
heart-muscle, besides rhythmically contracting, possesses “ tone," 
and this tone varies with the conditions of metabolism, temperature, 
&c. Chloroform, for example, produces a soft dilated, strychnine, 
adrenalin or ammonia a tomcally contracted heart. The mam- 
malian heart ceases tp beat at temperatures below 7^ C. and above 
44" C.. and passes into " heat rigor " at 45" C. 

The Cardiac Nerves.^ Iw 1845 the brothers Weber made the 
astonishing discovery that the vagus nerve, when excited, slowed or 
even arrested tlie action of the heart. 

This was the first proof of tlic ex- 
istence of inhibitory nerves. The 
cardiac inhibitory nerves have since 
been found in all classes of verte- 
brates and in many invertebrates. 

Some years later v. Beyeld (1862) 
and M0.SCS and Il’ya Cyon (184^- 
) discovered the existence of 
nerve fibres which, when excited, 
augmented and accelerated the beat 
of the heart. These nerves arise 
from 1-5 thoracic anterior spinal 
nerve roots and have their ' cell 
stations " in the first thoracic and 
inferior cervical g.inglia, whence they 
pass to the heart partly in company 
wdth the cardiac branches of the 
vagus, and partly as separate twigs. 

The vagus cardiac fibres arise by ilic 
middle of the lowermost group of 
vagus roots, and have their cell- 
stations in the ganglion cells of the 
heart. These ganglion cells lie 
chiefly in the .sub-pencardial tissue 
in the posterior wall of the auricles 
between and around the orifices of 
the venae cavae and pulmonary 
veins and between the aorta and 
pulmonary artery. The minute 
structure of these ganglia and the 
terminations of the nerves have been 
studied particularly by DogicL The 
inhibitory fibres arise from a centre 
in the spinal bulb which is in tonic 
action and constantly bridles the 
heart’s action. When the vagi are 
divided the frequency of the heart 
increases and the blood pressure rises. ^ 

excited by the inhalation of chloroform, ammonia or other vapour 
irritant to the air passages, also bv the want of oxygen in the blood 
in asphyxia. It may be excited by irritation of the abdominal 
nerves, c.g. a blow on the abdomen, and by increased pressure 
in the cerebral vessels. The acceleratory and augmenting fibres 



The origins of 
pneuniogastric and vaso- 
motor systems are in 
medulla, that of the sym- 
pathetic in upper portion 
of cord. The arrows in- 
dicate direction of nerve 
currents. In the heart R 
represents a reflex centre, 
I an inhibitory centre and 
A an accelerating centre. 

The vagus centre is rcflexly 
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From Howell's Texi^liooko/f^hyuoloey^hyvitxrAXh^xon 
of W. U. Saunders Co. 

Fig. 18. — B, arterial blood pressure. 
record of volume of kidney. Inhibi- 
tion of heart on faradizing vagus nerve. 


likewise have their centre in the spinal bulb, and are in tonic action^ 
antagonizing more or less the action^of the vagal centre. The 
K ^ vagus nerve works 

directly on the cardiac 
muscle, and produces 
some change (signalized 
by a positive variation 
in the electrical state of 
the heart) which results 
in a depression of the 
excitability, the con- 
ductivity, the force and 
the frequency of the 
heart. After the vagal 
arrest the heart beats 
more forcibly, owing, 
it is thought, to the 
greater accumulation of 
contractile material dur- 
ing the period of rest. 
The converse of all these 
effects occurs on stimu- 
lation of the accelerator 
nerves. Excitation of 
these nerves may excite 
to renewed efforts an 
excised heart wliich has 
just ceased to beat 
after withdrawal of the 
supply of nutritive 
solution. Hence it is 
thought by some that 
the accelerator nerves 
tonically exert a sustaining influence on the heart. 

The alkaloid atropin paralyses the vagal nerve endings in 
the heart, while nicotine paralyses the ganglion cells. Muscarin 
obtained from poisonous fungi slows and finally arrests the heart. 
Adrenalin, the active principle of the medulla of the supra-renal 
glands, augments its power. Chloroform depresses it and in 
poisonous dose throws (he heart into paralytic dilatation. A 
great many of the cardiac vagal fibres convey impulse to the spinal 
bulb (centripetal), and reflexly influence the heart frequency, 
the breathing and the tonus of the blood vessels. In particular 
certain fibres, termed de/ireasor (discovered by Ludwig and Cyon, 
iRf)6), cause dilatation of the arterioles and a fall of arterial pres.sure 
by inhibiting the tonic action of the vaso-motor centre in the spinal 
bulb. The depressor fibres arise from the root of the aorta, and over- 
distension of tliis part excites them, as evidenced not only by the 
above effect, but also by the electrical variation (action current) 
which has been observed passing up the depressor nerve. Sensory 
impressions originating in the heart do not as a rule enter into 
consciousness. They are canied by the cardiac nerves to the sym- 
pathetic ganglia, and tlience to the upper thoracic region of the 
spinal cord, where they come into relation with the sensory nerves 
from the pectoral region, upper limb, shoulder, neck and head. 
The impressions are not felt in the heart, but referred to these 
sensory cutaneous nerves. Thus cardiac pain is felt in the chest 
wall and upper limbs and particularly on the left side. The function 
of the cardiac nerves is to co-ordinate the beat of the heart with 
tlie needs of the body and to co-ordinate the functions of other 
organs with the needs of the heart. For example, an undue rise of 
arterial pressure, induced, let us .say, by compre.ssion of tlie abdomen, 
excites the centre of the vagus and produces slowing of the heart 
and a consequent lowering of arterial pressure. The heart of a 
mammal, however, continues to functionate after a section of all 
the branches of the cardiac plexus has been made, so that the nervous 
control and co-ordination of the heart are not absolutely essential 
to the continuance of life. 

Water flowing through a tube from a constant head of pressure 
encounters a resistance occasioned by the friction of the 
moving water particles against each other and against the 
stationary layer that wets the wall of the tube. Part of 
the potential energy of the head of pressure is spent in en- 
dowing the fluid with kinetic energy, the greater part in 
overcoming this resistance is rubbed down into heat. The 
narrower the tube is made, the greater the friction, until 
finally the flow ceases, the total energy being then in- 
sufficient to overcome the resistance. 

The resistance may be measured at any point in the tube by 
inserting a side tube in the vertical position. The water rises to a 
certain height in the side tube, indicating the head of pressure spent 
in overcoming the resistance between the point of measurement 
and the orifice. If the lower end of the side tube is bent thus J 
and inserted so that its orifice faces the stream, the water will rise 
higher than it did in the first case. The extra rise indicates 
the head of pressure spent in maintaining the velocity of flow. 
Such a method has been used to measure the velocity of flow in the 
vascular system (Napoleon Cybulski). When a stream of water is 
transmitted intermittently by the frequent strokes of a pump through 
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\ a long elastic rubber tube, the fluid does not issue in jets a$ it would 
in the case of a .rigid tube, but flows out continuounly. Tlie elastft 
tube is di8tended|by the force of the pump, and its elasticity main- 
tains the outflow uet ween the strokes. The continuous outftow here 
depends on the elasticity of the tube and the resistance to flow. 

in the vascular system an area of vessels of capillary size is placed 
between the large arteries and vein.s. This area opposes a great * 
resistance to flow. The arteries also are extensile elastic tubes. 
The effect of the penpheral resistance, as it is called, is to raise the 
pressure on the arterial side and lower it one the venous. The re- 
sistance to flow is situated chiefly, not in the capillaries, but in the 
small arteries, where the velocity is high ; for “ skin friction ” — 
that is, the friction of the moving concentric layers of blood against 
one another and against the layer which wets the wall of these 
blood vessels is proportional to the surface area and to the viscosity 
of the blood — is nearly proportional to the square of the velocity 
of flow, and is inversely proportional to the sectional area of the 
vessels. Owing to the resistance to the capillary outflow, the large 
arteries are expanded by each systolic output of the heart, and the 
elasticity of their walls comes into play, causing the outflow to 
continue during the succeeding diastole of the heart. The condi- 
tions are such that the intermittent flow from the heart is converted 
into a continuous flow througli the capillaries. If the arteries were 
rigid tubes, it would be necessary for the heart to force on the whole 
column of blood at one and the same time ; but, owing to the 
elasticity of these vessels, the heart is saved from such a prolonged 
and jarring strain, and can pass into diastolic rest, leaving the 
elasticity of the distended arteries to maintain the flow. As a 
result ox disease, the elastic tissue may degenerate and the arteries 
become rigid. Besides the saving of heart-strain, there are other 
advantages in the elasticity of the arteries. It has been found 
that an intermittently acting pump maintains a greater outflow 
through an elastic than through a rigid tube ; that is to say, if the 
tubes be of equal bore. The four cliief factors which co-operate 
in producing the conditions of pressure and velocity in the vascular 
system arc — (i) the heart-beat, (2) the peripheral resistance, (3) the 
elasticity of the arteries, (4) the quantity of blood in the system. 
Suppose the body to be in the horizontal position and the vascular 
system to be brought to rest by, say, excitation of the vagus nerve 
and arrest of the heart. A sufficiency of blood to distend it collects 
within the venous cistern. The arterial system, owing to its 
elasticity and contractility, empties. If the heart now begin to 
beat, blood is taken from the venous system and is driven into the 
arterial system. The arteries receive more blood than can escape 
through ihe capillary vessels, and the arterial side of the system 
becomes distended, until equilibrium is reached, and as much blood 
escapes into the venous side per unit of time as is delivered by the 
heart. The flow in the capillanes and veins has now become a 
constant one and if the side pressure be measured it will be found 
to fall from tlie arteries to the capillaries, and from the capillaries 
to the venae cavae. In the large arteries there is a large side pressure 
which rises and falls with the pulses of the heart. The pulse 
waves spread out over a wider and wider area as the arteries branch. 
They finally die away in the arterioles. An increase or decrease in 
the energy of the heart-beat will increase or decrease respectively 
the velocity of flow and pressure of the blood. An increase or 
decrease in the total width of the arterioles respectively will le.ssen 
or raise the resistance ; increase or decrease the velocity ; lower or 
raise (he blood pressure. A loss of blood, other conditions remaining 
the same, would cause a decrease in pressure and velocity. As 
a matter of fact, such a loss is compensated for by the adjustability 
of tjie vascular system. 'J'issue lymph passes from the tissues into 
the blood, and the blood vessels 01 the limbs and abdomen constrict, 
and thus the pressure is kepi up, and an efficient circulation main- 
tained through the brain, lungs and coronary vessels of the heart. 

The whole vascular system is lined within by a layer of flattened 
cells, the endothelium ; each cell is exceedingly thin and cemented 
to its fellows by a wavy border of an interstitial 
protoplasmic substance. The endothelium affords a Structure 
smooth surface along which the blood can flow with 
ease. Outside it there exists in the arteries and veins 
a middle and an external coat. The middle coat varies 
greatly in thickness and contains most of the non-striated 
muscle-cells, which in the smaller arteries and arterioles form a 
particularly well developed band. In the larger arteries (fig. 19) 
a great deal of yellow elastic tissue, together with some white, 
fibrous tissue, pervades the middle coat. At the inner and outer 
border of this coat the elastic fibres fuse to form an internal 
and external fenestrated membrane. This coat endows the arteries 
with extensibility, elasticity and contractility. The outside coat 
consists mostly of white fibrous tissue and not only protects the 
arteries, hut by its rigidity prevents over-distension. In the veins 
(fig. 20), where the middle coat is somewhat thinner and contains 
less elastic tissue, the outer coat consists mostly of muscle-fibres. 
The valves of the veins are formed of fibrous and elastic tissue 
covered with endothelium. As the aiterioles branch into capil- 
laries the muscular and elastic elements become less and less, imtil 
in the capillaries themselves there is left only the layer of endo- 
thelium, supported by some stellate connective tissue* cells. The 
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capillaries lorni networks which accommodate themselves to the 
itructare of the organs, e,g. longitudinnl networks in muscle, loops 
. in the papilhnf of the skin, 

^ close-mesned networks round the 



From Youttg »nd Robinson, Cunningham's 
Ttxt-Book of Anatomy, 

Fig. 19, — Transverse Section 
through the Wall of a Large 
Artery. A, tunica intima ; 
B, tunica media; C, tunica 
externa. 


alveoli of glands, cells of liver, &c. 
In the liver the blood penetrates 
into ttie substance of the liver- 
cells As the capillaries join 
together to form the vennules. 
muscle-fibres again appear and 



From Voving and Robinson, CunniQfham'b 

Toxt'Book of A natomy. 


Fig. uc). — 'J'ransverae Section 
of the Wall of a Vein. A. 
tunica intima*, B, tunica 
media; (', tunica externa. 


coat the walls of the latter. The veins have a greater capacity 
than the arteries. Blood vessels, the vasa vasorum, supply the 
walls of the large vessels with nutrition. 


T. externa 

T. media 
T. intima 
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From Young and ILobinaon, Cunningham's TexI'Bmk of A naioiny, 

Fxg. 21.— Structure of Blood Vessels (diagrammatic). Ab capil- 
lary — with simple endothelial walls. Ab larger capillary — 
with connective tissue sheath, “adventitia capillaris"; B, 
capillary arteriole — showing muscle cells of middle coat, few 
and scattered; C, artery — muscular elements ot the tunica 
media formmg a continuous layer. 



The vaso-motor nerves end in a plexus of fibrils among the muscle- 
fibres. Ganglion cells occupy the larger nodes ot the nerve plexus. 
The ends of a tom artery retract, coil up within the external coat and 
prevent ^haAniorrhage. The arteries contract when mechanically 
uritatod and I't^main contracted for a long time after excision. Ihcy 
tend to*<JQ|itjacLwhen submitted to increased blood pressure. The 
capillaries caniSt confffacl of themselves, but tbeir lumen can be 
widened -or narloWed b*' the varying contractility or^urgidity of 
the tlssites'in whioh'tlioy run. 

The .wtericaf «ucces8iully withstand elastic strain ol the pulse 
70 timcfl’ «i:artinujte .throughout the years of a long life. It has 
proved ^^oaiible. to stitch divided arteries and veins together .so 
iierfectly t*tet t 1 #B circulation can continue through them. A kidney 
najs thus Bucpedsfully transplanted from oner dog to another, 
and has continued to functionate normally. 

The elastic coefificients of the several layers of the coat of an 
artery increase froiti within out, and thus great strength is obtained 
with the use of a small amount of material. Over-expansion of the 
arteries is clicckaidtHay an external coat of mextensible connective 
tissue. The ciaaticity of a healthy artery is almost pertcct, while the 
fl^caking strain is very great and far above that extorted by the blood 
pressurn. The small arteries and arterioles are essentially muscular 
tubes, and c|m, under the influence of the central nervous system, 
vary considerably in diameter. 

By tSe expulsion of th(^ blood at each systole the walls of the 
aorta are suddenly distended. From the aorta a wave of 
•ru L. dimension ripple^.down the walls of the arteries. This 
'^•^“*®*wave of distension is called the pulse. As the pulse is 
distributed ov 4 r an ever-widening field its energy is expended 
and it disappears finally in the arterioles. From a wounded 
artery the blood flows » out in pulses, from a wounded vein 


continuously. To stop the haemorrhage the ligature most be 
applied between the wound ^nd the heart in the case of the artery, 
and between the peripheral parts and the wound in the case 01 the 
vein. The pulse travels about 20 times as fast as the blood flows 
in the arteries (7-8 metres per second). By feeling tlKi pulse we 
can tell whether the heart-beat is Irecpient, quick, strong, regular. 
Hic., and whether the wall of the artery is normal and the pressure 
in the arteries high or low. Frequency expresses the nurnber per 
minute, quickness the duration of a single beat. The pulse is a most 
important guide to the physician. The pulse can be registered 
graphically by means of a sphygmograph. A lever rests on the 
radial artery and transmits tne pulse to a system of levers w'hich 
magnihes the movement and records it on a smoked surface moved 
by clockwork. 

In such a record, or sphygmograph, the upstroke corresponds 
to systolic output of the left ventricle, marking the opening of the 
aortic valves, and the pouring of the blood into the arteries. 

The downstroke represents the time during which the blood is 
flowing out of the arteries into the capillaries. There are sub- 
sidiary waves on the downstroke. The chief of these is called the 
dicrotic wave, the notch preceding which marks the closure of the 
semilunar valves. The clicrotic wave is caused by the jerk back 
of the blood towards the heart when the outflow ceases, and is 
most manliest when the systole is short and sliarp and the output 
of blood from the arterioles rapid, in other words when the heart- 
beat 16 strong, the systolic pressure high and the diastolic pressure 
low. A smaller wave, predicrotic, preceding this occurs during the 
period of output and sometimes is placed on the ascending limb w 
the pulse curve. Tliis occurs wlien the peripheral resistance is 
great, and the pulse is then termed anacrotic. 


B 



Fig. 22. — Anacrotic Pulse. Fic. 23. — Dicrotic Pulse. 



Fig. 2 p— Normal Pulse, and Time Tracing in A sec. 

A, Primary wave. C, Dicrotic wave. 

B, Predicrotic wave. D, Post-dicrotic wave. 


The form of these waves is modified by the pressure of application 
of the sphygmograph, and by instrumental en’ors ; and we have no 
scale by which wc can measure the blood pressure in sphygmograph 
tracings. To do tliis another instrument, the sphygomanometer, is 

'Fhe^ulse may pass through the arterioles and reach the capillaries 
when the arterioles are dilated or when the capillaries arc only filled 
at each systole, as may be seen in the pink of the nail when the 
arm is held above the head, and in cases of aortic regurgitation. 

A venous pulse may be recorded in the juguhir vein ; it exhibits 
oscillations synchronous with auricular and ventricular systole, and 
affords us important information in certain cases of heart disease. 
The normal average pulse rate is 73 per minute, in woman about 8u ; 
but individual variations from 40-100 have been observed consistent 
with health. In the newborn the pulse beats on the average 
1 30-140 times a minute ; in a one-^^ear-old child 1 20-1 30 ; three years 
100 ; ten years QO ; fifteen years 70-75. Active muscular exercise 
may increase the pulse rate to 130. Nervous excitement, extr^e 
debility and rise of body temperature also increase it markedly. 
The pulse is more frequent when one stands than when one sits, or 
lies Clown, and this is especially s6 in states of debility. The taking 
of food, especially hot food, increases it. By placing tambours on. say, 
the carotid and radial arteries and recording the two pulses syn- 
chronously, it has been found that the pulse occurs later, the further 
the seat of observation is from the heart. The velocity with which 
the pulse wave travels dowm the arteries has been determined thus. 
It is about 7-8 metres per second. The wave length of the pulse is 
obtained by multiplying the duration of the inflow of blood into the 
aorta by the velocity of the pulse wave, It is about 3 rnetres. As 
the return of venous blood and pulmonary circulation is favour^ 
during inspiration so that the output of the left ventricle dunng im 
first part of inspiration is lessened and subsequently increased. 
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ttie sphygmograpih reveals respiratory osdililaticms; the whole hue 
of the tracing falls during the hrst part«of inspiration and rises snb- 
se^ently. 

The circulation in the capillaries may be studied by placing under 
the microscope a transparent membrane such as the web of the 
frog's foot, tail of tadpole, wing of bat, &c. By a special 
t^lUarv one may see the shadow of tlie blood cor- 

3!vir/«- P'lJ^cles moving through the retinal vessels of one’s own eye, 
tloa * calculate the velocity of How. The diameter 

of the smaller capillaries is such as >to permit the 
passage of the red blood corpuscles in single file only; their 
length is about of an inch. The endothelial cells confine 

the blood from direct contact with the tissue lymph and so 
prevent its coagulation, but allow and regulate the exchange 
of material between the blood and lymph. This exchange is 
regulated by the vital activity of the cells, and does not follow 
such laws as pertain to filtration and diffusion through dead 
membranes. There is evidence to show that the cells ol the 
hepatic capillaries are capable of protoplasmic movement and of 
phagocytosis. The pressure in the capillaries stands in closer 
relationship to that m tlie veins tlian to that in the arteries ; for 
example, a rise of pressure in the venae cavae, other things remaining 
the same, raises the pressure in the hepatic capillaries to a like 
amount, while a rise of pressure in the aorta does not, for most of 
the arterial pressure is spent in overcoming the peripheral resistance. 
The filling of the capillaries in the skin varies greatly with tempera- 
ture, posture. &c. When the hand is cold the arterioles are so 
constricted that blood only passes through the wider and more 
direct capillaries. As the skin becomes warm it flushes, the arterioles 
dilating and all the capdlary networks becoming filled with blood. 
Muscular movements exjiress the lilood out of the capillaries, as may 
be seen by the blanching of the skin which occurs on clenching the 
hand. Raising the hand blanches, and lowering it congests the 
capillaries. The pressure and velocity in thecapillariesthuscoustanlly 
vary, owing to alterations in hydrostatic pressure, the pressure of 
the body against external objects, the contraction of the muscles, 
and the contraction of the arterioles. It is not possible therefore 
to set any definite figure to the capillary pressure or velocity. In 
the frog’s web, with the foot confined and at rest, the velocity is 
about I mm. per second. We continually make slight movements 
to counteract the hydrostatic effect and prevent the congestion of 
blood in the capillaries of lower parts of the body. It is tliis tendency 
to congestion which makes it so dilhcult to stand absolutely motion- 
less for any length of lime. The red corpuscles, being the htjavier, 
occupy the axis, and the white corpuscles the peripheral layer of the 
capillary stream. Tf an irritant is placed on the membrane it will 
be obteiived that the capillaries become wider and crowded with 
corpuscles, the flow slackening and finally becoming arrested owing 
to the passing out of the plasma through the damaged capillary 
waU. The white corpuscles creep out between the ondotheliaJ cells 
into the tissues. Such are the hrst phenomena of inflammation. 
After obstruction of an artery collateral pathways are in most parts 
rapidly formed, for the aiiastomatic capillaries, stimulated by the 
increased blood flow, develop into arterioles and arteries. 

Numerous anastomoses exist between the vein.s, so that if the flow 
of blood be obstructed in one direction it readily finds a pasisage 
_ .. in another. Muscular movement, alterations of posture and 

respiratory movements particularly forward the venous 
® * circulation. The barber s pole of the barber surgeon was 

** grasped to increase the How m the old blood-letting 
days. The valves in the veins allow the blood to bo forced only 
towards the liearl. The pressure in the vans varies according to 
the hydrostatic pressure of the blood column above the point of 
nieasuiwnent. In the horizontal position , when this factor is almost 
eliminated, the pressure in the large veins b about equal to 5-10 mm. 
of mercury, and even mav become negative on taking a deep inspira- 
tion. There thus arises the danger of air being snekedintoawounded 
jugular vein. If air does thus gain entry it may fatally obstruct the 
circulation. 

The venous circulation is impeded by ( i ) a lessening of heart power, 
(2) valvular defects, such as incompetence or narrowing of the 
ontice which they guard, (3) obstruction to the fllhng of the heart, 
as in cases ol pericardial efiusion, (4) obstruction of the pulmonary 
circulation as in coughing, by pleuritic efiusion, &c. The results of 
venous congestion are a less efficient ai terial circulation, a dusky 
appearance of the skill,, a fall of cutaneous temperature, and an 
effusion of fluid into tlwr tissue spaioa producing oedema and dropsy. 
Tliis last effect is not due to increased capillary pressure producing 
increased transudation as has been sui^posed, for no such increase in 
venous and capillary pressure persists under the conditions. It is 
due to the altered nutrition of the capillary endothelium and the 
tissues, which results from the deficient circulation. 

If for any reason the left ventricle fail to maintain its full systolic 
output, it ceases to receive the full auricui»rinput,andinconsequpnce 
the pulmonary vessels congest. This tells ^ck on the riglit heart, 
and the right ventricle is unable to empty itself into the congested 
pulmonary vessels, and this in its turn leads to venous congestion. 
The final result of any obstruction thus is a pooiliing of the blood in 
the venous dsterm Dyspnoea results from cardiac msufibriency. 


It is excited by the increased venosity of the blood acting on the 
respiratory centre. Both excess of carbon dioxide and deficiency 
of oxygen excite gliis centre. The increased respiratory movements 
aid the circulation. * 

The venous side of the vascular system, owing to the great size of 
the veins, has a large potential capacity, while many of the capil- ^ 
laries in each organ arc empty and collapsed, except at those periods 
of vaso-clilatalion and liyperaemia wliich accompany extreme 
activity of function. The vascular system cannot be regarded as a 
closed system, for the blood-plasma, whenev# the capillary pressure 
is increased, transude.^ through the capillary wall into the tissue- 
spaces and enters the lymphatics. Tints, if fluid be transfused into 
the circulatory system, it not only collects in th* capacious reservoirs 
of the veins and capillaries — especially in the lungs, liver and 
abdominal organs — but leaks into the tissue-spaces. Hence the 

f >ressure in the vascular system cannot be raised above the normal 
or any length of time by the injection of even enormous quantities 
of fluid. The lymphatics of tissue-spaces must be regarded as 
part of tlie vascular system. There is a constant give and take 
between the blood-plasma and the tissue lymph. If the fluid part of 
the blood be increased, then the capillary transudation becomes 
greater, and the excess of fluid is excreted from the kkln-eys and 
glands of the alimentary canal. If the fluid part of the blood 
diminish, then fluid passes from the tissue-spaces into the 
blood, and the sensation of thirst arises, and more drink is ^'"*”***^’^ 
taken. The circulation may be greatly aided by the trani- 
fusion of salt solution (0.8 %) or blood after severe hemor- 
rhage, or in states of surgical shock . Only the blood of man 
must be used, The direct giving of blood by connecting the radial 
artery of a relation to the median vein of a patient has been used as a 
means of effecting restoration. Blood may be withdrawn from Ums 
system slowly to the extent of 4 %, rapidly to the extent of a % of the 
body weight , without lowering the arterial pressure, owing to t^com- 
pensatorycontractionofthearteriolesandtherapidabsorptionoffluid 
from the tissues into the blood. The withdrawal of the tissue-lymph 
excites extreme tliirsl and the great need for water which occurs after 
severe hemorrliage. About 75 % by weight of the tissues, excluding 
fat and bone, consists of water. The quantity of blood in the body 
IS about ^0-th of the body weight. That of tissue-lymph is unknown, 
but it must be considerable, probably greater than that of the blood. 
Tlie lymphatics dram off the excess of fluid which transudes from 
the capillaries, ami finally return it to the vascular system. The 
interchange between tissue, blood and lymph dei>ends on the forces 
of the living cells, wliich are as yet far from complete elucidation. 

We may define the velocity of the blood at any point in a vesse! 
as the length of the column of blood flowing by that poiite in a 
second. In the case of a tube, supplied by a constant 
head of pressure, we can divide the tube and measure 
the outflow per second ; knowing the volume of this, 
and the cross area of the artery, we can determine the 
length of the column. Tliis kind of experiment 
cannot be done on the living animal, because the opening ol 
the vessel alters the resistance to flow, and the loss of blood 
also changes the physiological conditions. 

To determine the velocity other means must 
be devis^'d, Ludwig invented an instrument 
called the stromuhr, consisting of two bulbs 
mounted on a rotating platform pierced with 
tM'O holes. One bulb is filled with oil — the 
other with blood. The bulbs are connected 
together by a tube at their upper end, and the 
lc)«pver end of the one full of oil is brought over 
the iiole in the platform. The central end of 
the artery is connected to the same hole and 
the peripheral end to the other, over wliicli 
stands the bulb full of blood. The blood 
being allowed to flow displaces the oil out of 
the one bulb into the other ; directly this 
happens, the bulbs are rotated and the one full 
of oil is again brought over the central end of 
the artery. The number of rotations per 
minute is counted, and the volume of the 
bulb being known we obtain the volume of 
blood that passes through the instrument per 
minute. In another instrument, the haemo- 

dromograph of Chauveau, there is inserted PiG. 25. Ludaaig'a 

into the artery a 1 tube in which hangs a small Stromuhr. 
pendulum ; the stem of the pendulum 
passing through a rubber dam which closes the vertical hmb 
of tlie tube. The pendulum is deflected by the flow, and the 
greater the velocity the greater the deflection. The deflection can 
be recorded by connecting the free end of the pendulum to a tam- 
bour arrangement. This instrument aJJows us to record and 
measure the variations of velocity during systole and diastole of 
the heart, but it can only be used in the vessels of large animals. 
Still other methods have been emplo^^d by Cybulslri and Stewwt. 
The general relations of the velocity of the blood in tlie arteries, 
capillaries and veins is expressed by the curve shown in fig. 26. 
The velocity in the large arteries may reach 500 mm. per second 
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capillaries lorni networks which accommodate themselves to the 
itructare of the organs, e,g. longitudinnl networks in muscle, loops 
. in the papilhnf of the skin, 

^ close-mesned networks round the 



From Youttg »nd Robinson, Cunningham's 
Ttxt-Book of Anatomy, 

Fig. 19, — Transverse Section 
through the Wall of a Large 
Artery. A, tunica intima ; 
B, tunica media; C, tunica 
externa. 


alveoli of glands, cells of liver, &c. 
In the liver the blood penetrates 
into ttie substance of the liver- 
cells As the capillaries join 
together to form the vennules. 
muscle-fibres again appear and 



From Voving and Robinson, CunniQfham'b 

Toxt'Book of A natomy. 


Fig. uc). — 'J'ransverae Section 
of the Wall of a Vein. A. 
tunica intima*, B, tunica 
media; (', tunica externa. 


coat the walls of the latter. The veins have a greater capacity 
than the arteries. Blood vessels, the vasa vasorum, supply the 
walls of the large vessels with nutrition. 


T. externa 

T. media 
T. intima 

C B A» A» 

From Young and ILobinaon, Cunningham's TexI'Bmk of A naioiny, 

Fxg. 21.— Structure of Blood Vessels (diagrammatic). Ab capil- 
lary — with simple endothelial walls. Ab larger capillary — 
with connective tissue sheath, “adventitia capillaris"; B, 
capillary arteriole — showing muscle cells of middle coat, few 
and scattered; C, artery — muscular elements ot the tunica 
media formmg a continuous layer. 



The vaso-motor nerves end in a plexus of fibrils among the muscle- 
fibres. Ganglion cells occupy the larger nodes ot the nerve plexus. 
The ends of a tom artery retract, coil up within the external coat and 
prevent ^haAniorrhage. The arteries contract when mechanically 
uritatod and I't^main contracted for a long time after excision. Ihcy 
tend to*<JQ|itjacLwhen submitted to increased blood pressure. The 
capillaries caniSt confffacl of themselves, but tbeir lumen can be 
widened -or narloWed b*' the varying contractility or^urgidity of 
the tlssites'in whioh'tlioy run. 

The .wtericaf «ucces8iully withstand elastic strain ol the pulse 
70 timcfl’ «i:artinujte .throughout the years of a long life. It has 
proved ^^oaiible. to stitch divided arteries and veins together .so 
iierfectly t*tet t 1 #B circulation can continue through them. A kidney 
najs thus Bucpedsfully transplanted from oner dog to another, 
and has continued to functionate normally. 

The elastic coefificients of the several layers of the coat of an 
artery increase froiti within out, and thus great strength is obtained 
with the use of a small amount of material. Over-expansion of the 
arteries is clicckaidtHay an external coat of mextensible connective 
tissue. The ciaaticity of a healthy artery is almost pertcct, while the 
fl^caking strain is very great and far above that extorted by the blood 
pressurn. The small arteries and arterioles are essentially muscular 
tubes, and c|m, under the influence of the central nervous system, 
vary considerably in diameter. 

By tSe expulsion of th(^ blood at each systole the walls of the 
aorta are suddenly distended. From the aorta a wave of 
•ru L. dimension ripple^.down the walls of the arteries. This 
'^•^“*®*wave of distension is called the pulse. As the pulse is 
distributed ov 4 r an ever-widening field its energy is expended 
and it disappears finally in the arterioles. From a wounded 
artery the blood flows » out in pulses, from a wounded vein 


continuously. To stop the haemorrhage the ligature most be 
applied between the wound ^nd the heart in the case of the artery, 
and between the peripheral parts and the wound in the case 01 the 
vein. The pulse travels about 20 times as fast as the blood flows 
in the arteries (7-8 metres per second). By feeling tlKi pulse we 
can tell whether the heart-beat is Irecpient, quick, strong, regular. 
Hic., and whether the wall of the artery is normal and the pressure 
in the arteries high or low. Frequency expresses the nurnber per 
minute, quickness the duration of a single beat. The pulse is a most 
important guide to the physician. The pulse can be registered 
graphically by means of a sphygmograph. A lever rests on the 
radial artery and transmits tne pulse to a system of levers w'hich 
magnihes the movement and records it on a smoked surface moved 
by clockwork. 

In such a record, or sphygmograph, the upstroke corresponds 
to systolic output of the left ventricle, marking the opening of the 
aortic valves, and the pouring of the blood into the arteries. 

The downstroke represents the time during which the blood is 
flowing out of the arteries into the capillaries. There are sub- 
sidiary waves on the downstroke. The chief of these is called the 
dicrotic wave, the notch preceding which marks the closure of the 
semilunar valves. The clicrotic wave is caused by the jerk back 
of the blood towards the heart when the outflow ceases, and is 
most manliest when the systole is short and sliarp and the output 
of blood from the arterioles rapid, in other words when the heart- 
beat 16 strong, the systolic pressure high and the diastolic pressure 
low. A smaller wave, predicrotic, preceding this occurs during the 
period of output and sometimes is placed on the ascending limb w 
the pulse curve. Tliis occurs wlien the peripheral resistance is 
great, and the pulse is then termed anacrotic. 


B 



Fig. 22. — Anacrotic Pulse. Fic. 23. — Dicrotic Pulse. 



Fig. 2 p— Normal Pulse, and Time Tracing in A sec. 

A, Primary wave. C, Dicrotic wave. 

B, Predicrotic wave. D, Post-dicrotic wave. 


The form of these waves is modified by the pressure of application 
of the sphygmograph, and by instrumental en’ors ; and we have no 
scale by which wc can measure the blood pressure in sphygmograph 
tracings. To do tliis another instrument, the sphygomanometer, is 

'Fhe^ulse may pass through the arterioles and reach the capillaries 
when the arterioles are dilated or when the capillaries arc only filled 
at each systole, as may be seen in the pink of the nail when the 
arm is held above the head, and in cases of aortic regurgitation. 

A venous pulse may be recorded in the juguhir vein ; it exhibits 
oscillations synchronous with auricular and ventricular systole, and 
affords us important information in certain cases of heart disease. 
The normal average pulse rate is 73 per minute, in woman about 8u ; 
but individual variations from 40-100 have been observed consistent 
with health. In the newborn the pulse beats on the average 
1 30-140 times a minute ; in a one-^^ear-old child 1 20-1 30 ; three years 
100 ; ten years QO ; fifteen years 70-75. Active muscular exercise 
may increase the pulse rate to 130. Nervous excitement, extr^e 
debility and rise of body temperature also increase it markedly. 
The pulse is more frequent when one stands than when one sits, or 
lies Clown, and this is especially s6 in states of debility. The taking 
of food, especially hot food, increases it. By placing tambours on. say, 
the carotid and radial arteries and recording the two pulses syn- 
chronously, it has been found that the pulse occurs later, the further 
the seat of observation is from the heart. The velocity with which 
the pulse wave travels dowm the arteries has been determined thus. 
It is about 7-8 metres per second. The wave length of the pulse is 
obtained by multiplying the duration of the inflow of blood into the 
aorta by the velocity of the pulse wave, It is about 3 rnetres. As 
the return of venous blood and pulmonary circulation is favour^ 
during inspiration so that the output of the left ventricle dunng im 
first part of inspiration is lessened and subsequently increased. 






of Jneasuring the oi^ulta pm$m, ; lt ;M4 tbe vesims ^iWiyre 
constantly vary tom tnotmar to A itoslttvie amonst vdtb «mt oi 
tiKnremeatof ^ 

'The arterial prpssun is laued lexeictkm by the more tord^ 
beat of the heattr^^^ pressttim of 140^190 mm. Hg have been 
observed immediately after a simile mcok It. rapidly sinks to a 
iowm level than usual ator tbs eocertioia is over, e.g. 90 mm. 

to the quieter action of to heart and the pemistenoa of the 
cutaneous dilatation of the blood vessels ivhich is evoked by the rise 
of body temperature. The writer has observed in athletes jectid 
temperatures of so2-^xo5* F. after long races. After meals there /is 
aa increase in cardiac force to maintain the flow through the dilated 
splanchnic vessels. Mental excitement raises the pressure— e.g. 
the writer's pressure may be 110 mm. before and 125 mm. ^ 
after giving alscture. The or^ of the blood pressure in the arteries 
is the energy of the heart. The pressure gradient depends on the 
peripheral resistance. In the arterials the pressure is spent, and 
little of it reaches the capillaries. The return of the capillary blood 
to the veins and tlie pressure in the veins is due partly to the re- 
mainder of the cardiac force, but more largely to the contraction 
of the skeletal muscles and the viscera, to the action of gravity 
in changes of posture and to the respiratory pump. 

The pulmonary artery, carrying venous blood, divides and sub- 
divides, and the smallest branches end in a plexus of capillaries 
on the walls of the air-cells of the lung. From this plexus 
the blood is drained by the radicles of the four pulmona^ 
veins which open into the left auricle. The pressure in 
tlon, “ pulmonary artery is less than one-third the aortic 
pressure, and the blood takes only one-third of the time to 
complete the pulmonary circuit that it takes to make the systemic. 
The four chief factors which influence the pulmonary circulation 
are ; (i) the force and output of the right ventricle ; (2) the diastolic 
filling action of the left auricle and ventricle ; (3) the diameter of 
the pulmonary capillaries, which varies with the respiratory ex- 
par sion of the lungs ; (4) the intrathoracic pressure. 

In inspiration the lungs are distended in consequence of the 
greater positive pressure on the inner surfaces being greater than 
the negative pressure on their outer pleural surfaces. The negative 
pressure in tne intrathoracic cavity results from the enlargement 
of the thorax by the inspiratory muscles. When the elastic lungs 
are distended by a full inspiration they exert an elastic traction 
amounting to about 15 mm. Hg. The heart and vessels within the 
thorax arc submitted to this traction — that is, to the pres.sure of 
the atmosphere minus 15 mm. Hg — while the vascular system of 
the rest of the body bears the full atmospheric pressure. The thin- 
walled auricles and veins yield more to this elastic traction than 
the thick-walled ventricles and arteries. Thus inspiration exerts a 
suction action, which furthers the filling of the veins and auricles, 
Tliis action is assisted by tlie positive pressure exerted by the 
descending diaphragm on the contents of the abdomen. Blood 
is thus both pushed and sucked into the hearr in increased amount 
during inspiration. 

Experiment has shown that the blood vessels of the lungs when 
distended are wider than those of collapsed lungs. Suppose an 
elastic bag having minute tubes in its walls be dilated by blowing 
into It, the lumina of the tubes will be lessened, and the same occurs 
in the lungs if they are artificially inflated with air ; but if the bag 
be placed in a glass bottle, and the pressure on its outer surface be 
diminished by removing air from the space between the bag and 
the side of the bottle, the bag will distend and the lumina of the 
tubes be increased. Thus it is evident that inspiration, by increas- 
ing the calibre of the pulmonary vessels, draws blood into the lungs, 
and the movements of the lungs become an effective force in carrying 
on the pulmonary circulation. It has been estimated that there is 
about one-twelfth of the whole blood quantum in the lungs during 
inspiration, and one-lifteeiith during expiration. The great degree 
of distensibility of the pulmonary vessels allows of frequent adjust- 
ments being made, so that witliin wide limits as much blood in a 
given time will pass through the pulmonary as through the systemic 
system. The limits of their adjustment may, however, be exceeded 
during violent muscular exertion. The compressive action of the 
skeletal muscles returns the blood to the venous cistern, and if more 
arrives than can be transmitted through the lungs in a given time, 
the right heart becomes engorged, breathlessness occurs, and signs 
of venous congestion appear in the flushed face and turgid veins. 
The weaker the musculature of the heart the more likely is this 
to occur ; hence the breathlessness on exertion which characterizes 
cardiac affections. The training of an athlete consists largely in 
developing and adjusting his heart to meet this strain. Similarly 
the weak heart may be trained and improved by carefully adjusted 
exercise. Rhythmic compression of the thorax is the proper 
method of resuscitation from suffocation, for this not only aerates 
the lungs, but produces a circulation of blood. By compressing 
the abdomen to fill the heart, and then compressing the thorax to 
empty it, the valves meanwhile directing the flow, a pressure of 
blood can be maintained in the aorta even when the heart has ceased 
to beat, and this if patiently continued may lead to renewal of 
the heart-beat. There is no certain evidence that the pulmonary 
arteries are controlled by vaso-motor nerves. In the intact animal 


it k ditoUt: te 4etomto toetof n to «f toMm lx .to .to* 
mooMir artery ^ indnoed raeUy by ooaartrtftion of tototoimr 
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ii^ectto of adxtoUn (Sir Beniaoito C lOpto told 

Dixon, Burton-Spits). t 1 . 1 

The portal circulation is peculiar in that the blood pasaoe thto|H 
two sets of capillaries. Arterial blood is conveyed to the capiUaiy 
networks of the stomach, spleen, pancreas and inteatines ^ 
by branches of the abdominal aorta. The portal vein is 
formed by the confluence oi the mesenteric veins with the 
splenic vein, which together drain these capillaries. The 
portal blood breaks up into a second plexus of oapiUnries • 

within the substance of the liver. The hepatic veins cany the blood 
from this plexus into the inferior vena cava. Ligation of the portal 
vein causes intense congestion of the abdominal vessels, and so dis* 
tensile are these that they can hold nearly all the blood in the body : 
thus the arterial pressure quickly falls, and the animal dies just as if it 
had been bled to death. The portal circulation is largely maintained 
by the action of the respiratory pump, the peristaltic movements 
of the intestine and the rhythmic contractions of the spleen; these 
agencies help to drive the blood through the second set of capillaries 
in the liver. The systole of the heart may tell back on the liver and 
cause it to swell, for there are no valves between it and the inferior 
vena cava. Obstruction in the right heart or pulmonary circula- 
tion at once tells back on the liver. The increased respiration 
which results from muscular exercise greatly furthers the hepatic 
circulation, while it increases the consumption of food material. 
Thus exorcise relieves the over-fed man. The liver is so vascular 
and extensile that it may hold one-quarter of the blood in the body. 

The circulation of the brain is somewhat peculiar, since tms 
organ is enclosed in a rigid bony covering. The limbs, glands and 
viscera can expand considerably when the blood pressure , 
rises, but the expansion of the brain is confined. By the 
expression of venous blood from the veins and sinuses the 
brain can receive a larger supply of arterial blood at 
each pulse. Increase in arterial pressure increases the 
velocity of flow through the brain, the whole cerebral vascular 
system behaving like a system of rigid tubes when the limits 
oif expansion have been reached. For as the pressure transmitted 
directly through the arteries to the capillary veins must always 
be greater than that transmitted through the elastic wall of 
the arteries to the brain tissue, the expansion of the arteries can- 
not obliterate the lumina of the veins. The pressure of the brain 
against the skull wall is circulatory in origin ; in the infant’s 
fontanelle the brain can be felt to pulse with each heart -beat and 
to expand with expiration. The expiratory impediment to the 
venous flow produces this expansion. A blood clot on the brain or 
depressed piece of bone raise the brain pressure by obliterating ihe 
capillaries in the compressed area and raising the pressure therein 
to the arterial pressure. The arterial supply to the brain by the 
two carotid and two vertebral arteries is so abundant, and so 
assured by the anastomosis of these vessels in the circle of Willis, 
that at least two of the arteries in the monkey can be tied without 
grave effect. Sudden compression of both carotids may render a 
man unconscious, but will not destroy life, for the centres of respira- 
tion, &c., are supplied by the vertebral arteries. The vertebral 
arteries in their passage to the brain are protected from compression 
by the cervical vertebrae. 

Whether the muscular coat of the cerebral arteries is supplied 
with vaso-motor nerves is uncertain. Hurthle and others observed 
a rise of pressure in the peripheral end of the carotid artery on 
stimulating the cervical sympathetic nerve. The writer found this 
to be so only when the cervical sympathetic nerve was excited on 
the same side as the carotid pressure was recorded. If the circle 
of Willis was constricted, excitation of either nerve ought to have 
the effect ; it is possible that the effect was produced by the vaso- 
constriction of the extra-cranial branches of the carotid. After 
establishing an artificial circulation of the brain Wiggins found that 
adding adrenalin to the nutritive fluid reduced the outflow, and it 
is supposed that adrenalin acts by stimulating the ends of the vaso- 
motor nerves, rather than by stimulating the muscular coats of 
the arteries. The veins of the pia and dura mater have no middle 
muscular coat and no valves. The venous blood emerges from the 
skull in man mainly through the opening of the lateral sinuses into 
the internal jugular vein ; there are communications between the 
cavernous sinuses and the ophthalmic veins of the facial system, 
and with the venous plexuses of the spinal cord. The points of 
emergence of the veins are well protected from closure by compres- 
sion. The brain can regulate its own blood supply by means of the 
cardiac and vaso-motor centres. Deficient supply to these centres 
excites increased frequency of the heart and constriction of* the 
arteries, especially those of the great splanchnic area. Cerebral 
excitement nas the same effect, so that the active brain is assnred ol 
; a greater blood supply (Bayliss and L. Hill). 
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• In each unit of time the same quantity of blood must, on the 
average, flow through the losoer and greater circuit, for otherwise the 
• circulation would not contmuc. Likewise, the avera^ 
Thecir* ygioeiiy at any part of the vascular system must be in- 
wMiom yt*rsely proportional to the total cross-section at that part. 

• In other words, where the bed is wider, the stream is slower; 

sectional area of the capillaries is roughly 
acuvity. to be 700 times greater than that of the aorta 

or venae cavae. Any^general change in velocity at any section ol 
this circuit tells both backwards and forwards on the velocity m all 
other sections, for the average velocity in the arteries, veins and 
capillaries, these vessels being taken respectively as a whole, depends 
always on the relative areas of their total cross-sections. 

The vascular system is especially constructed so tliat considerable 
changes of pressure may be brought about in the arterial section, 
without any (or scarcely any) alteration of the pressures in the 
venous or pulmonary sections of the circulatory system. A high- 
pressure main (the arteries) runs to all the organs, and this is supplied 
with taps ; for by means of the vaso-motor nerves which control the 
diameter of the arterioles, the stream can be turned on here or tiiore, 
and any part flushed with the blood, while the supply to the remain- 
ing parts is kept under control. Normally, the sum of the resistances 
which at any moment opposes tlie outflow through the capillaries 
is maintained at the same value, for the vascular system is so co- 
ordinalod by the nervous system that dilatation of the arterioles 
in any one organ is compensated for by constriction in another. 
Thus the arterial pressure remains constant, except at limes of great 
activity. The great splanchnic area of arterioles acts as “ the resist- 
ance box " of the arterial system. By the constriction of these 
arterioles during mental or muscular activity the blood current is 
switched ofT tlie abdominal organs on to the brain and muscles, while 
by dilating during rest and digestion they produce the contrary effect. 
The constriction of the splanchnic vessels does not sensibly diminish 
the capacity of the total va.scular system, for the veins possess little 
elasticity. Thus variations of arterial pressure, brougnt about by 
constrictioti or dilatation of the arterial system, produce little or no 
effect on the pressure in the great veins or pulmonary circuit. The 
contraction of the abdominal mnscUs, on the other hand, greatly 
Influences the diastolic or filling pressure of the heart. 1 1 is obviously 
of the utmost importance that the iieart should not be over-dilated 
by an increased filling pressure during the period of diastole. 

When a man strains to lift a heavy weight he closes the glottis, 
and by contracting the muscles which are attached to the thorax 
raises the intrathoracic pressure. The rise of intraOioracic pressure 
aids the pericardium in supporting the heart, and prevents over- 
dilatation by resisting the increase in vemous blood pressure. This 
morease results from the powerful and sustained contraction of the 
abdominal and other skeletal muscles. In the diagram already given 
it is clear that the contraction of T will counteract the contraction 
of A. At the same time the rise of intrathoracic pressure supports 
the lun^s, and prevents the blood, driven out from the veins, from 
congesting within the pulmonary vessels. Over-dilatation both of 
tlie heart and lungs being thus prevented, the blood expre.ssed from 
the abdomen i.s driven through the lungs into the left ventricle, and 
80 into the arteries. So long as the general and intense muscular 
upasms continue, there is increased resistance to the outflow ol the 
bWd through the ca])illaries both of tlie abdominal viscera and the 
limbs. The arterial pressure rises, therefore, and the flow of blood 
to the central nervous system is increased. 'J'he rise ol the intra- 
thoracic and intra-abdominal pressures, and tlie sustained contrac- 
tion of the skckdal muscles, alike hinder the return of venous blood 
from the capillaries to the heart, and, owing to this, the face and 
limbb become congested until the veins stand out as knotted cords. 
It M obvicu^ tto at this Blage the total capacity of the vascular 
system' la greatly dimilflshcd, and the pressure in all parts of the 
system i»r« 9 <jd. ‘It is during such a muscular effort that a degener- 
atodVeifeci in the brain is prone to rupture and occasion apoplexy. 
The vcnout^Obftteruction quickly leads to diminished diastolic filling 
of the heart, «idd to such a decreased velocity of blood flow that the 
effewt is WOtia^t&d 'by. the lack of oxygen in the brain. During 
violentbytocislt, sudi as running, the skeletal muscles alternately 
contractAlfffeifpaml, and the full flood of the circulafion flows thipiigh 
the locomotor organs. The stroke of the heart is then both more 
energetic and more frequent, and the blood circulates with in- 
creased velocity^ Under those conditions the filling of the heart is 
nukinttflned by the pumping action of the skeletal and respiratory 
ina«ck.s. The uWomtnal wall is tonically contracted, and the 
spaerve of Wood Is driven from the splanchnic vessels to fill the 
Mila tod vessels of the Ideomotor organs. The thorax is tonically 
elevated and the thoracic cavity enlarged, so that the pulmonary 
vessels' are dilatod. At each respiration the pressure within the 
thoracic, ca^^ becomes less than that of the atmosphere, and the 
blood ts asparisto(| from the xreins into the right side of the heart and 
lungff ; conversely, attach expiration the thoracic pressure increases, 
and the Wodd is expressodifrom the hings into the left side of the 
heart. While 1 ;Jie rospiratnry pump at all thmes renders important 
aid to the circnhition of tha blood, its action becomes of ropreme 
ianportaiice during sifeh an esoercise as running. The runner pants 
for breath, and tnis not'pnly Inereases the intake of oxygon, but 


nuintains the diastolic filling of the heart. It is of the utmost 
importance that man should grasp the fact that the circulation of 
the blood depends not only on the heart, but on the vigour of the 
respiration and the activity of the skeletal muscles. Mu.scular 
exercise is for this reason a sine qud non for the maintenance of 
vigorous mental and bodily health. Under the influence of the 
muscular system comes not only the blood but the lymph. The 
lymphatics form a subsidiary system of small valved vessels, and 
dram tlie tissues of the excess of lymph, which transudes from the 
capillaries of the organs during functional activity, or in con- 
sequence of venous obstruction. The larger lymphatics open into 
the veins at the root of the neck. It is chiefly by the compressive 
action of the skeletal and visceral muscles, and tlie aspirating action 
of the respiratory pump, that the lymph is propelled onwards. 
It must be borne in mind that the descent 0/ the diaphragm during 
inspiration compresses the abdominal organs, and thus aids the 
aspiratmg action of the thorax in furthering the return to the heart 
both of venous blood and of lymph. 

The circulation reniains efficient not only in the horizontal but 
also in the erect position, and just as much so when a man, like a 
gymnast, is ceaselessly shifting the position of his body. 

Yet in a man standing six feet the hydrostatic pressure of 
a column of blood reaching from the vertex to the soles of 
the feet is equal to 14 cm. of mercury. The blood, owing 
to its weight , continually presses downwards, and under the 
influence of gravity would sink if the veins and capillaries of 
the lower parts were suffiaently extensile to contain it. Such is 
actually the case in the snake or eel, for the heart empties so soon as 
one of these animals is immobilized in the vertical posture. This does 
not occur in an eel or snake immersed in water, for the hydrostatic 
pressure of the column of water outside balances that of the blood 
within. During the evolution of man there have been developed 
special mechanisms by which the determination of the blood to 
the lower parts is prevented, and the assumption of the erect posture 
rendered possible. The pericardium is suspended above by the 
deep cervical fascia, while below it is attached to the central tendon 
of the diaphragm. Almost all displacement of the heart is thus 
prevented. The pencardium supports the right heart when the 
weight of a long column of venous blood suddenly bears upon it, 
as, for example, when a man stands on his bead. The abdominal 
viscera are slung upwards to the spine, while below they are Mip- 
ported by the pelvic'basin and the wall of the abdomen, the muscles 
of which are arranged so as to act as a natural waist-band. In tame 
hutch rabbits, with largo patulous abdomens, death may result 
in from iq to 30 minutes if tlie animals are suspended and im- 
mobilized in the. erect posture, for the circulation through the 
brain ceases and the heart soon becomes emptied of blood. 11, 
however, the capacious veins of the abdomen be confined by 
an abdominal bandage, no such result occurs. Man le naturally 
provided with an efficient abdominal belt, althougl* this in manv 
IS rendered toneless by neglect of exercise and gross or indolent 
living. The Hpkiiichnic arterioles are maintained in tonic con- 
traction by the vaso-motor centre, and thus the flow of blood lo 
the abdominal viscera is confined within due limits. The veins 
of the limbs are broken into short segments by valves, and these 
support the weight of the blood in the erect posture. The brain 
is confined within the rigid wall of the skull, and by this wall are 
the cercbr.'il vessels supported and confined when the pressure is 
increased by the head-down posture. Every contraction of the 
skeletal mu.scleB compresses the veins of tlie body and limbs, tor 
these are confined beneath the taut and elastic skin. The pressure 
of the body against external obiects has a like result. Guided by 
the valves of the veins, the blood i« by such means continually 
driven upwards into the venae ca.vac. If the reader hangs one 
arm motionless, until the veins at the back of the hand become con- 
gested. and then either elevates the limb or forcibly clenches the 
fwt, he will recognize the enormous influence which muscular 
cxerdse, and continual change of posture, has on Lhe return erf 
blood to the heart. It becomes wearisome and soon impossible 
for a man to stand motionless. When a man is crucified— that is 
to say. immobilized in the erect posture — the blood slowly sinks 
to the most despendent parts, oedema and thirst result, and finally 
death from cerebral anaemia ensues. In man, standing erect, 
the heart is situated above its chief reservoir — the abdominal 
veins. The blood is raised by the action of the respiratory move- 
ments. which act both as a suction and as a force pump, for the 
blood is not only aspirated into tfie right ventricle liy the expansion 
of the thoracic cavity, but is expressed from the abdomen by the 
descent of the diaphragm. When a man faints from fear, his 
muscular system is relaxed and respiraHon inhibited. The blood 
in consequence sinks into the abdomen, the face blanches and the 
heart fails to fill. He is resuscitated either by otwnpression of the 
abdomen, or by being placed in the head-down posture. To prevent 
faintness and drive the blood-stream to his orain and muscles, a 
soldier tightens his belt before entering into action. Similarly, men 
and women With lax abdominal wan and toneless muscles take refuge 
in the wearing of abdkmiinal belts, and find comfort in prolonged 
immersion in baths. Tt would be more rational if they practised 
mpeohaultng, and, like fishermen, hardened their abdominal muscles. 
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In the mature ioetus the fluid brou^t from the placenta by the 
umbilical vein is partly conveyed at once to the vena cava ascendeni 
p . . by means of the ducius venosus and partly flows through 
mtMi. trunks that unite with the portal vein, returning the 

blood from the intestines into the substance of the liver, thence to 
be carried back to the vena cava by the hepatic vein. Having thus 
been transmitted through the placenta and the liver, the blood that 
enters the vena cava is purely arterial in character ; but, being mixed 
in the vessels with the venous blood returned from the trunk and 
lower extremities, it loses this character in some degree by the time 
that it reaches the heart. In the right auricle, which it then enters, 
it would also be mixed with the venous blood brought down from 
the head and upper extremities by the descending vena cava were 
it not that a provision exists to impede (if it does not entirely 
prevent) any further admixture. This consists in the arrangement 
of the Eustachian valve, which directs the arterial current (that 
flows upwards through the ascending vena cava) into the left side 
of the heart, through the foramen ovale — an opening in the septum 
between the auricles — whilst it directs the venous current (that is 
being returned by the superior vena cava) into the right ventricle. 
When the ventricles contract, the arterial blood contained in the 
left is propelled into the ascending aorta, and supplies the branches 
that proceed to the head and upper extremities before it undergoes 
any further admixture, whilst the venous blood contained in the 
right ventricle is forced into the pulmonary artery, and thence 
through the ductus arteriosus — branching off from the pulmonary 
artery before it passes to the two lungs — into the descending aorta, 
mingling with the arterial currents which that vessel previously 
conveyed, and thus suppl5ring the trunk and lower extremities with 
a mixed fluid. A portion of this is conveyed by the umbilical 
arteries to the placenta, in which it undergoes the renovating in- 
fluence of the maternal blood, and from which it is returned in a 
state of purity. In consequence of this arrangement the head 
and up]:7er extremities are supplied with pure blood returning from 
the placenta, whilst the rest of the body receives blood which is 
partly venous. This is probably the explanation of the fact that the 
nead and upper extremities are most developed, and from their 
weight occupy the inferior position in the uterus. At birth the 
course of the circulation undergoes changes. As soon as the lungs 
are distended by the first inspiration, a portion of the blood of the 
pulmonary ariery is diverted into them and undergoes aeration; 
and. as this portion incrcase.s with the full activity of the lungs, 
the ductus arteriosus gradually shrinks, and its cavity finally 
becomes obliterated, ^t the same time the foramen ovale is closed 
by a valvular fold, and thus the <iirect communication between the 
two auricles is cut off. When these changes have lieen accomplished, 
the circulation, which was Ixffore carried on upon the plan of that 
of the higlier reptiles, becomes that of the complete warm-blooded 
animal, all the blood which has been returned in a venous state to 
the right side of the heart being transmitted through the lungs before 
it can reach the left side or be propelled from its arterial trunks. 
After birth the umbilical arteries shrink and close up and become 
the lateral ligaments of the bladder, while their uppei parts remain 
as the superior vesic.d arteries. The umbilical vein becomes the 
ligamentum teres. The ductus venosus also shrinks and finally is 
closed. The foramen ovale is also closed, and the ductus arterio.sus 
shrivels and becomes the ligamentum arteriosum. 

The blood vessels are supplied with constrictor and dilator nerve 
fibres which regulate the size of the vascular bed and the distribu- 
tion of the blood to the various organs. The arteries may be 
compared to a high pressure main supplying a town. By 
morar means of tlie vaso m ter nerves the arterioles (the house 
aervM, tap.s) can be opened or closed and the current switched 
on to or off any organ according to its functional needs. If all the 
arterioles be dilated at one and the same time, the aortic pressure 
falls, and the blood taking the pathways of least resistance, gra\d- 
tates to the most dependent parts of the vascular system, just as if 
all the taps in a town were Oj^ned at once the pressure in the main 
would fail, and only the taps in the lower parts of the town would 
receive a supply. The discovery of the vaeo-motor nerves is due 
to Claude Bernard (1851). He discovered that by section of the 
cervical sympathetic nerve he could make the ear of a rabbit flush, 
while by stimulation of this nerve he could make it blanch. Claude 
Bernard had the good fortune to make the further discovery that 
stimulation of certain nerves, such as the chorda tympani supplying 
the salivary gland, produces an active dilatation of the blood vessels. 
The vaso-constrictor fibres issue in the anterior spinal mots, from 
the second thoracic to the second lumbar root, and pass to the sym- 
pathetic ctiain of ganglia, 'fhe fibres are of small diameter, and 
probably arise from cells situated in the lateral horn of the grey 
matter of the spinal cord. They each have a cell station in one 
other ganglion and proceed as post -ganglionic fibres to the cervical 
sympathetic, to the mesenteric nerves and to the nerves of the limbs. 
Nicotine paral5rscs ganglion cells, and by applying this test to the 
various ganglia the cell stations of the vaso-constrictor fibres sup- 
plying each organ have been mapped out. The vaso-dilator fibres 
have not so restricted an origin, for they issue in the efferent roots 
in all parts of the neural axis. The two kinds of nerves, although 
antagonistic in action, end in the same terminal p^xus whleh 
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surrounds the vesschi. The presence of vaso-dilator fibres in tlv 
common nerve t^nks is masked, on excitation, by tha overpowering 
action of the vasd-constrictor nerves. The latter are, liowe^, more 
rapidly fatigued than the former, and by this and other means 
the presence of vaso-dilator fibres can be demonstrated in almost 
all parts of the body. The nervi-engentes to the penis and the • 
chorda tympani siipplymg the salivary glands are the most striking 
examples of vaso-dilator nerves. The vaso-dilator nerves for the 
limbs issue in the posterior spinal roots ( Bay li^). The posterior roots 
contain the afferent nerves (touch, pain, &c.^ Excitation of these 
fibres causes reflexly a rise of Wood pressure directly, a vaso-dilata- 
tion of the part the nerves supply. Thus it is assured that the 
irritated or injured part receives immediately a greater supply of 
blood. The vaso-motor centre exerts a tonic influence over the 
calibre of the arterial and portal systems. 

Much labour has been done since to determine tlie origin and 
exact distribution of the vaso-motor nerves to the various organs, 
and the reflex conditions under which they come normally into 
action, and, as the fruit, our knowledge of these inquiries has oome to 
a condition of considerable exactness. Tliis knowledge is of great 
practical importance to the physician, and it is worth noting that 
it has been obtained entirely by experiment on living but anaes- 
tlietized animals. No dissections of the dead animal could have 
informed us of the vaso-motor nerves. Vaso-motor effects can be 
studied by ( i ) inspection of the flushing or blancliing of an organ ; 
(2) measuring the venous outflow ; (3) recording the pressure in the 
artery going to and the vein leaving the organ ; (4) observations on 
the volume of an organ. To make these observations, the organ is 
endoBed in a suitable air-tight box or plethysmograph, an opening 
being contrived for the vessels of the organ to pass through so that 
tlie circulation may continue. The box is filled with air or water 
and is connected with a recording tambour (see fig. i8). 

The chief effects of vaso-constriction are an increased resistance 
and lessened flow through the organ, diminished volume and tension 
of the organ, the venous blood issues from it darker in colour and 
the pressure rises in the artery and falls in the vein of the organ, 
and its temperature sinks. Lastly, if a large area bo constricted 
the general arterial pressure rises. 

The centre is situated in the spinal bulb beneath the middle of the 
floor of the fourth ventricle. The tone of the vascular system is not 
disturlied when the great brain and mid bram is destroyed as far 
as the region of the pons Varohi, but as soon as the spinal bulb is 
injured or destroyed the arterial pressure falls very ^catly, and the 
animal passes into the condition of surgical shock if kept alive liy 
artificial respiration. Painting the floor of the fourth ventnde 
with a local anaesthetic, c.g. cocaine, has the same lowering effect 
on the blood pressure. Division of the cervical spinal cord or of the 
splanchnic nerves lowers the blood pressure greatly. The one lesion 
cuts off the whole body, the other the abdominal organs from the 
tonic influence of the centre, 'J’he fall of pressure is due almost 
entirely to the pooling of the blood in the portal veins and vena 
cava inferior. On the other hand, electrical excitation of the lower 
end of the divided cord or splanchnic nerves raises the pressure 
by restoring the vascular tone. If an auinial be kept alive after 
division of the spinal cord in the lower cervical region, as it may bo, 
for the phrcnics, the chief motor nerves of respiration, come off 
above this region, it is found that the vascular tone after a time 
becomes restored and the condition of shock passes away. By no 
second section of the spinal cord can the general condition of shock 
be reproduced, but a total obstruction of the cord once more causes 
a general loss of the vascular tone. From the experimental result, 
so^obtained, it is argued that subsidiary vaso-motor centres exist 
in the spinal cord, and there is evidence to show that these centres 
may be excited reflexly. After the lumbar cord has been destroyed 
the tone of the vessels of the lower limbs is recovered in the course of 
a few days. In this case the recovery is art tributed to the ganglionic 
and nervous structures which are intercalated between the spinal 
cord and the muscular walls of the blood vessels. There are thus 
three mechanisms of control, the bulbar centre influenced par- 
ticularly by the visual, auditory and vestibular nerves, the spinal 
centres and the peripheral ganglionic structures. 

The vaso-motor centre is reflexly excited by the afferent nerves, 
and its ever-varying tonic action is made up of the balance of the 
“ pressor" and " depressor " influences which thns reach it, and 
from the quality of the bkiod which circulates through it. Pressor 
effects, f.s. those causing increased constriction and rise of arterial 
pressure, may be produced by stimulating theisentral^iad of almost 
any afferent nerve, and especially that of a outaaeous nerve. 
Depressor effects are always obtained by stimulating the depressor 
nerve, and may be obtained by stimulating the afferent nerves 
under special oooditions. That these reflex vaso-motor effects 
frequently occur is shown by the blush of shame, the blanching of 
the face by fear, tlie blanching of the skin by exposure to cold and 
the flushing which is produced by heat. The rtibbit^s ear blancheB 
if its feet arc put into cold water. The vaso-motor mechanism 
is one of the most important of thole mechanisms which opntsol 
the body heat. Stimulation of the nasal mucous membrane causes 
flushing of the vessels of Ihe head, oonstriotion elsewhere e 
dee of arterial prewure. Food in the fnoDth, or nima the 
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smell of food, cause dilatation of the vessels of the salivary, gland. 
The mucous membrane of the air passages flush and secrete more 
actively«wheii a draught of cold air strikes the skil*. Ice placed on 
the abdomen constricts not only the vessels in the skin but those m 
the kidney. Many other examples might be given of the control 
which the vaso-motor system exerts, but the above are sufficient to 
suggest the influence which the physician can bring to bear on the 
bloSl supply of the various organs. 

Discussion has take^i place as to whether depressor reflexes arc 
brought about by lessening of the vaso-constnetor tone or by ex- 
citation of vaso-dilator nerves. Proof of an undoubtable character 
seems to have been produced that alter division of the vaso-con- 
strictor nerves dilatation of a limb can be brought about reflexly 
by stimulating the depressor nerve, and in this case the effect must 
be priKluced by active excitation of the vaso-dilator nerves. 

Under certain unusual conditions, e.g. deficient supply of oxygen, 
the vaso-motor centre exhibits rhythmical variations in tonicity 
which make themselves visible as rhythmical rises and falls of 
arterial pressure of slow tempo. A waxing and waning of respira- 
tion (Cheyne-Stokes breathing) freouently accompanies the.se waves. 
Such arc observed in sleep, especially in children and in hibernating 
animals. 

Bibliography.— References to all the authoritative papers up to 
1892 on the circulation of the blood will be found in Tigerstedt's 
Lehrhuch der Physiologic des Kreislaufs, and up to 1905-1908 m the 
articles on the circulation publislied in jNagel’s Handhuch der 
Physiologic des Menschen, viz. “ Allgemeine Physiologic des Herzen, 
Die Innervation der Kreislaufsorganc," by F. B. Hofmann, “Die 
Mechanik der Kreislaufsorgane, " by O. Frank. An elementary intro- 
duction to the subject will be found in Leonard Hill’s Manual of 
Pnystology, and a more extensive trcatmenl of it in the same author’s 
article on the " Mechanism of the Circulation,” and Gaskell's article 
on the ” Heart ” in Schafer's Text-Book of Physiology, or in one ol 
the larger text-books of physiology, such as that of Howell, Stewart 
Halliburton or Starling. (L. E. H.) 

IV. Pathologv of the Vascular System 

On account of its intimate relations with every part of the 
body, the circulation is prone to disturbances arising from a 
great series of causes. Some of these produce effects which 
may be regarded as functional—mere changes in metabolism, 
whose disturbances react upon the rest of the body ; others 
give rise to definite structural alterations. In considering the 
pathology of the circulation, it is useful to divide it into that of 
the hearty that of the blood vessels and that of the blood. 

The heart is liable to changes in the pericardium, malforma- 
tions, changes in the myocardium, changes in the 
limrt endocardium, valvular lesions and functional dis- 
orders. 

(i) The /pericardium may become the .seat of morbid changes in 
various cardiac enlargements, it may become stretched or dis- 
tended ; but the most common and important of the changes is 
an inflammatory one, i.e. pericarditis. This may arise by way of 
the blood stream, as in rheumatism, scarlatina and other infective 
diseases, or by way of the Ivmph stream. The micro-organisms 
chiefly responsible for the production of pericarditis arc the pneumo- 
coccus, the different varieties of streptococci and staphylococci, 
the bacilljis kufieirculosis, the bacillus coli, and sometimes the gono- 
coccus. In the Acii tc form of the disease the shining serous membrane 
becomes* Apt ,duU and lustreless, the blood vessels engorged and an 
exudation of’Serffn ta4(« place ; then fibrin is deposited both on 
the visceral and l^aHctal.Iayers. When the fluid is inaiyfficient to 
keep the*8i>Vfeu;es apfort. rfie separation at each diastole gives rise to 
the weU-known*^^ friction rub.'’ Sometimes the amount pf exuda- 
tion pent -up^jn' th^ p^icardial sac is so great as to necessitate its 
being dratJlrn Tjic ^uid may be serous or sero-fibrinous, or may 
be haemorAM^Ci of have undergone a putrefactive change. An 
efftfsion fluid into the pericardial .sac causes considerable 

embarrassm’ent to tne course of the blood, by rendering the negative 
pressure, normally present in the sac, positive. The reason for the 
interference witl\ the circulation brought about by this alteration 
of pressure is that the auricles are by compression rendered incap- 
able of accommodo^g the blood-return from the veins. Analogous 
efiwts are prpduced by pressure upon the heart from without, 
Whether by aneurysm or- -tumour, and pleural effusion or pneumo- 
feorax, affecting the viaccra from without. In pericarditis it has 
further to be fememberibd that the effect of the process itself upon 
the mu.scle ffbrei lying beneath the membrane is to cause a softening 
of textut^ ajid weakening of function, whereby the driving power 
of the heart is ffiniuiiBhed. In obliteration of the pericaxdiunL 
again, the presence of the acfiiesions between these two layers leads 
to interference with the contraction of the myocardium, whereby its 
functions are interfered with. Acute ventricular dilatation may 
be associated with pericarditis particularly when the latter is of 
rheumatic orig^ and is j|fhe result of the myocardial softening 


referred to. Pericardial effusions usually undergo absorption, but 
various adhesions, and thickenings known as ” white spots," may 
remam. Effusions ocher than inflammatory are found m the peri- 
cardium, i.e. hydropencardium, a dropsical accumulation, may be 
mistaken lor an inflammatory one. It occurs in scarlatina, Bright's 
disease, as part of a general dropsy, or occasionally from some 
mechanical difficulty interfering with the local circulation. When 
the fluid is abundant, it may produce the effects noticed under the 
inflammatory effusion, and the pericardium may become soddened 
and its endothelium degenerated. Haemopertcardium, or blood 
in the pericardium, may occur apart from the amount that may 
be mixed with inflammatory effusions. It is associated with 
foreign bodies penetrating from the oesophagus, rupture of an 
aneurysm, or occasionally associated with scurvy and purpura. 
Gas and air may sometimes distend the pericardium. It is also 
liable to new growths, which are usually secondary in character, 
and tuberculosis and hydatids arc sometimes found, 

(2) Malformations . — We are ignorant of the causes which lead to 
imperfect development of the heart. Many of its malformations 
are of purely pathological interest, but others, such as deficiencies 
of the intraventricular septum, non-closure of the foramen ovale, 
patency of the ductus arteriosus, or malformations of the valves, pro- 
duce a series of .secondary effects resultant on the deficient aeration ol 
the blood and sluggishness of the circulation and of venous con- 
gestion, The tram of symptoms is similar to those mentioned below 
under acquired valvular lesions, but dropsy is very rare. 

(5) 7 'he Myocardium.— The coverings of the heart muscle can- 
not long be diseased without affecting the contractile substance 
itself. Any morbid changes in the lung tissues which impede 
the circulation through them, and more particularly emphysema, 
lead to change in the substance of the right ventricle, while morbid 
changes in tlie systemic arteries lead to changes in the left ventricle. 
In hypertrophy we have an increase of substance. Tangl found 
by direct measurement that the muscle cells are increased in 
diameter. The hypertrophy may be due to increased work thrown 
upon the muscle, as in athletics (idiopathic hypertrophy), or may 
be compen-satory, when the muscle is trying to overcome a circu- 
latory defect, as in valvular stenosis or regurgitation. Hyper- 
trophy, when within physiological limits, is to be considered as 
a means of adaptation. When occurring in pathological cir- 
cumstances, it must be regarded as a method of compensation. 
Every structure and every function in a healthy body has greater 
or lesser reserve of energy. In healthy conditions the ordinary 
demands made upon various organs are far below their possible 
responses, and if these be excessive in extent or duration, the 
organs adapt themselves to the conditions imposed on them. In 
abnormal circumstances the process ol hypertrophy is brought 
about bv the power which the structures have of responding to the 
demands made upon them ; and so long as the process is adequate, 
all disturbances may be averted. As an example of such readjust- 
ment may be cited the fact that in chronic renal cirrhosis, with 
increased thickness of the middle tunic of the arteries, there is 
hypertrophy of the left ventricle. 

Dilatation of the heart is due to the inability of the heart muscle 
to expel the contents of its cavities. It may occur from temporary 
overstress or m the failing compensation of valvular disease, or 
may accompany pathological changes in the muscle such as myo- 
carditis or one of the degenerations. 

From the presence of toxic substances in the blood (whether 
introduced from without or arising within the body) the cells of 
the cardiac muscle fibres are apt to undergo what is termed cloudy 
swelling — the simplest form of degenerative process. The cells 
become larger and duller, with a granular appearance, and the 
nuclei are less distinct. As a result of interference with nutrition, 
whether by simple diminution or perverted processes, fatty de- 
generation ensues. It may be associated, but is not necessarily 
connected, with adipose accumulation and encroachment commonly 
termed infiltration. In true fatty degeneration the muscle cells 
liave part of their protoplasm converted into adipose tissue. The 
fibres become granular, and the cells lose their definition, while the 
nuclei are obscure. 

The myocardium undergoes both acute and chronic ruction 
changes. In the former there is enlargement of the nuclei, with 
proliferation but without karyokincsis. Th©^ muscle cells become 
swollen and lose their striation, while they are softer in texture 
and altered in outline. The intermuscular tissues are swollen, 
and may be invaded by leucocytes ; this may end in abscess for- 
mation or in the production ol newly formed fibrous tissue. Chronic 
processes affecting the myocardium give rise to a large amount ol 
fibrosis, and the newly formed fibrous tissue separate and com- 

resses the areas of muscle fibres, giving rise to what “ commonly 

nown as chronic interstitial myocarditis. 

Restitution or recovery niay occur to a varying extent in almost 
all of the disease-processes which have been considered, but it has 
to be kept in view that in gertain of the degenerative affections 
there is httle if any possibility of getting rid of the results of tiic 
process, while in the reactive changes terminating in the formation 
of much fibrous tissue, or its conversion into adipose or calcareous 
material, the same holds true. Many of the changes, which arc 
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no doubt in their essence conservative, lead to far>reaching con^ 
sciences, by their interference with nutritive possibilities. 

Diseased conditions of the myocardium are frequently associated 
with atheromatous degeneiations of the coronary arteries, and angina 
pectoris is said to depend upon such state of malnutrition. 

The causes which operate by means of the myocardium are 
almost invariably of a secondary character. The various degenera- 
tions already detailed, and the different forms of myocarditis, as 
well as simple debility of the muscle, are all examples of changes 
due to general or loc^ disturbance. All processes which directly 
or indirectly interfere with the energy of the walls of the heart 
produce twofold effects, by diminishing the aspiratory or suction- 
pump action during diastole, and by lessening its expulsive or 
force-pump action during systole. The immediate result upon 
the heart itself of such disturbances is dilatation of that cavity 
immediately affected. This may occur under perfectly healthy 
conditions. In these, however, the dilatation is evanescent, while 
in the circumstances now under consideration it is permanent, 
and, although compensated, it leads to persistent dilatation. Upon 
the blood vessels the result, whether on account of diminished 
aspiratory or propulsive energy, is that the amount of blood in the 
arterial system is decreased, while it is increased in the venous. 
It is not a necessary consequence that because there is less blood 
in the arteries the arterial pressure will be diminished, or the venous 
pressure increased because the veins contain more than their 
normal amount of blood, seeing that the blood pressure depends 
upon many diflercnt factors. It is a fact, nevertheless, that m 
con.sequence of the alteration in the relative amount of blood 
in the arteries and veins there is a considerable disturbance of 
blood pressure. Gravitation may overcome the contractile and 
elastic factors, and several consequences arise from the resulting 
venous engorgement. Trom tran.sudation, oedema of the de- 
pendent parts of the body and the serous membranes occurs 
From the sluggish nature of the current, the blood absorbs too 
much carbonic acid and loses too much oxygen, hence cyanosis 
is the result. On account, also, of the slowness of the circulation, 
there is a longer period for radiation of heat, and the superficial 
parts of the body accordingly become cold. 

I'he cngorge.men1 of internal organs leads to distinct changes 
in them. The solid viscera, such as the liver, the spleen, the kidney 
and the lung, become enlarged and hypcracmic, and if the disturb- 
ance be continued, cyanotic atrophy ensues. Cliangc in structure, 
with loss of function, takes place from blocking of the ves.'wls by 
blood-clot, whether due to coagulation on tlic spot, or by the con- 
versance thither of clots formed elsewhere ; a cirrhotic termina- 
tion also is not infrequent, although ther.e is still .some doubt whether 
in this latter condition other concomitant causes have not at 
the same time been operative. The brain, altliough suffering less 
from hyperaemia, is subject to disturbance of the* circulation 
through it, while it is a common .seat of embolic and thrombotic 
processes. The heart itself, lastly, suffers in consequence of the 
disturbed circulation through it, and by undergoing venous stasis, 
with weakening of its walls and increase of its fibrous tissue, it 
completes the final link in a vicious circle. Effusion into the 
serous sacs, such as the pleura, the pericardium and the peritoneum, 
leads to great disturbance of the viscera with which they are con- 
nected. The mucous membranes, both re.spiratory and digestive, 
beoime the seat of catarrhal changes in consequence of the back- 
ward pressure and impure blood. 

(4) Changes in the Entf.ncardium. -In endacardiiis, or inflamma- 
tion of the lining membrane of the heart, that portion of the mem- 
brane which covers the valves is invariably affected first. Two 
varieties of endocarditis are described, simple and infective or 
ulcerative, but it is difficult to separate them pathologically. Both 
result from poisoning of the membrane by micro-organisms and 
their toxins ; the main difference seems to lie in the variety of 
micro-organism present. Simple endocarditis may be associated 
with a variety of diseases, acute rheumatism and scarlet fever being 
tile most frequent. In many fatal cases of chorea associated 
with endocarditis the micrococcus rheumaticus has been found 
in the endocardium, while the streptococci present in tonsilitis 
have produced endocarditis in animals. The membrane covering 
the valves loses its smoothness, granulations or elevations forming 
on the free edges ; then the endothelium proliferates and is de- 
stroyed and fibrin becomes deposited, proaucing what is termed 
a " vegetation." In the lower layers of this vegetation micro- 
organisms can be demonstrated. Finally, portions of the vegeta- 
tions may be broken off and carried as emboli in the blood stream, 
or two valves may become glued together, narrowing the opening and 
producing stenosis, or the deformed valves may bo unable to clo.se 
properly and regurgitation takes place. Thus the lesions of val- 
vulai disease are produced. In infective or ulcerative endo- 
carditis, occiUTing in conjunction with such diseases as pyaemia, 
septicaemia, smallpox and pneumonia, pyogenic micrococci are 
carried into the blood stream, and pumlent deposits take place 
around the valves. In this case, however, the emboli are septic, 
and when carried to distant tissues produce there ulceration and 
pus-formation. Numerous abscesses may occur in the wall of 
the heart muscle itself. 


(5) Valvulat Lesions , — All the valves of the heart arenotequaUy 
liable 'to disease ; those most frequently affected are the aortic 
and mitral vali#6. We have seen how the lesions of the valves 
are brought about. A valvular lesion may act in two ways : it 
may impede the onward flow of the blood by narrowing the orifice, 
or the mal-closure of the valves may allow a reflux of blood. Either^ 
of these processes may occur at any of the valvular orifices of the 
heart. Obstruction is usually complicated by some regurgitation 
as well, though the converse does not hold good. An increase of 
the quantity of blood in the auricles, particularly the left, has a 
less marked effect on the heart itself than an increase in the con- 
tents of the ventricles, owing to the left auricle being in continuity 
with the pulmonary system ; whereas if the amount of blood in 
the left ventricle be doubled the ventricle must dilate in order to 
accommodate it. The reserve power of the heart is called upon 
to meet the dilatation, the muscular tissues becoming hyper- 
trophied, and a more powerful systole is produced. As the left 
IS the chief ventricle to undergo this change, the apex of the heart 
becomes displaced downwards. Similar changes take place in tlie 
right ventricle in pulmonary stenosis or tricuspid incompetency. 
Clianges in the right ventricle other than primary valvular disease 
of the right side of the heart are freciueiitly preceded by mitral 
incompetence, and are due to extra pressure being thrown upon 
the pulmonary semilunar valves by the pressure in the overfull 
pulmonary system. In mitral regurgitation the accumulation of 
blood in the right auricular cavity leads to its dilatation and an 
engorgement of the pulmonary vessels, pulmonary oedema and 
induration of the lung, which in turn affects the right heart. Should 
compensatory hypertrophy of the right ventricle fail to be estab- 
lished, we get the general venous congestion, dropsy and sequence 
before alluded to. 

((») Functional Cardiac Disorders . — Cardiac rhythm may be 
modified in sevei al ways ; there may be variation in either the 
length or the strength of the beat, or the beats may not be asyn- 
chronous. In palpitation or tachycardia its frequency is increased. 
This increase depends upon the inhibition of the action of the 
cardio-inhibitory centre, impulses passing to it from the stomach 
(as m dyspepsia) or from other organs. Tachycardia is also pro- 
duced by toxic action, as in diphtheria and Graves's disease. In 
bradycardia the frequency is diminished. It may be due to toxins 
or to degenerative changes. Intermittence may simulate brady- 
cardia, though the actual rate of the beat is not lessened, but the 
weak beats fail to reach the periphery. Various irregularities may 
take place, dependent upon perverted nerve action. It is con- 
sidered that the intrinsic nerve elements play a large part in these, 
and in some forms of disease the irregularity is of myocardial origin. 

The blood vessels possess the properties of contractility and 
elasticity in different degrees. I'heir contractility is char- 
acterized by great tonicity, considerable rhythmic 
action and little or no rapidity of contraction. Their 
elasticity stores up energy in a potential condition, and 
this may be liberated in kinetic form as required. The vessels 
are supported in various degrees by the different tissues in 
which they are found. In the more solid viscera they are 
strongly supported, as in the liver and kidney, while in those 
which are less dense, as in the case of the brain and the lung.s, 
they are not so well sustained. 

In many conditions the contractihty and elasticity of the blood 
vessels become diminished according as they may be involved 
in various pathological processes — ^purulent, tuberculous or syph- 
ilitic. Chronic toxic condition.s lead to numerous degenerations, 
such as fatty degeneration or hyaline degeneration of muscle fibre, 
apparently as the effect of coagulative processes. The tissues 
assume a somewhat glassy appearance, with a distinct tendency 
towards segmentation. Calcareous infiltration is brought about by 
the deposition of lime salts m tissues which have previously under- 
gone fatty or fibroid changes ; it particularly affects the arteries 
in senile affections. In consequence of many toxic agencies as 
part of a senile change, and as the effect of long-continued stress, 
the blood vessels undergo a loss of their normal properties. This 
is compensated by the growth of an excessive amount of fibrous 
tissue, leading to various forms cf arterial sclerosis, of which the 
best known are endarteritis obliterans, which affects the smaller 
arteries and is due to a toxic irritant and may occur at any age, 
and endarteritis deformans {atheroma), which affects the larger 
arteries during middle age, and Is usually due to mechanical irritation. 
As the result of these fibrous changes there is interference with 
the blood current, since the vessels b^ome unyielding yet frangible, 
instead of distensile and elastic, tubes. The sclerotic changes 
lead, moreover, to dilatation of blood vessels, as well as to the 
formation of definite aneurysms. They also pave the way for 
coagulation of blood within them, i.e. thrombosis, while in certain 
situations, more particularly in the brtin and in the kidney, rupture 
is apt to take place. Upon ilie heart also these changes •bring 
about far-reaching effects. Dilatation, accomp^ied by hyper- 
trophy, is a certain result of generalized arterial degeneration, 
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ftrfrries lead to some of the definite 
I changes in which have aheady been considered. 

tflin the walls of the beaifwhjc^^ j toxij efiocts. The 

. .ms are subject jlso to njecna^^^ 
pressure of abdominal or obstruction to the venouB 

oi blood on a Jon^' H^Ifntions or varicosity. The dilatation thins 
frtnm h^^v the valve.s become incompetent; the 

^ri®f^vpssei then becomes twisted and the Surrounding tissues 
ih ekened by n'e grov^th of fibrous tissue. The thinnid walls 
mav rupture, and. owing to tlie loss of the valves, extensive haemor- 
j-lmges may take place. Thrombosis may follow the slowing of the 
biood currtmt, and phleboliths are produced by the deposit of 
Jtme salts in it. Phlebiih is an acute inflammation of a vein, Apart 
from injury it usually follows invasion by a septic thrombus, as 
in the well-known phlegmasia alba dolens, when an infective clot 
from the uterine sinuses reaches the iliac veins. The pathology of 
the blood itself is treated under Blood. 

VASE (through Fr. from Lai. vas, a vessel, pi. vasa, of which 
the singular vasum is rarely found ; the ultimate root is prob- 
ably was-, to cover, seen in Lat. vestis, clothing, Eng. “ vest,” 
Gr. and also in “wear,” of garments), a vessel, par- 

ticularly one of ornamental form or decoration ; the term is 
often confined to such vessels which arc uncovered and with two 
liandles, and whose height is great in proportion to their width. 
It is the general term applied to the decorative pottery of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, of whatever shape (see Ckramics). 

VASELINE, or mineral jelly, the Paraffinum molle of the 
British Pharmacopoeia, a commercial product of petroleum 
which is largely employed in pharmacy, both alone and as a 
vehicle for the external application of medicinal agents, e.spcci- 
ally when local action rather than absorption is desired, and 
as a protective coating for metallic surfaces. “ Vaseline ” is a 


been framed to Stilt an hypothesis. The oommOnly accepted 
etymology 15 from tbft Brfton gwaz, Welsh p»ais, a lad or a 
servant. As the word in its Latin form vassus was at first 
uniformly employed in the sense of slave, this explanation is 
the more acceptable of the two. If it is correct we may say 
that “ vassal ” was analogous in origin to the name of “ boy ” 
given to a coloured servant by Europeans in Asia and Africa. 
The word gained in dignity under the Frankish empire through 
the vassi dominici, i.e. servants of the royal household, great 
officers of state, who were sent on extraordinary missions into 
the provinces, to act as assessors to the counts in the courts, or 
generally to settle any questions in the interests of the central 
power. Sometimes they were sent to orj^anize and govern a 
march, sometimes they were rewarded with benefices, and as, 
with the growth of feudalism, these developed into hereditary 
fiefs, the word vassus or vassallus was naturally retained as im- 
plying the relation to the king as overlord, and was extended 
to the holders of all fiefs whether c^apital or mediate. As feudal 
independence increased, the word vassal lost every vestige of its 
original servile sense, and, since it had come to imply a purely 
military relation, acquired rather the meaning of “ free warrior.” 
Thus in medieval French poetry vasselage is commonly used in the 
sense of “ prowess in arms,” or generally of any knightly qualities. 
In this sense it also became acclimatized in England, and 
“vassal” came to be used as equivalent to free-born, soldierly, 
valiant and loyal, in which sense it is commonly used in medieval 
poetry. In countries which were not feudally organized— in 
Castile, for instance — vassal meant simply subject, and during 
the revolutionary period acquired a distinctly offensive signifi- 


registered proprietary name (coined from the German Wasser, j cance as being equivalent to slave. The diminutive form 
water, the Greek tXaior, oil, and the termination -ine), and is ' ^^ 4 ., 

strictly applicable only to the material manufactured by one 
company (the Chesebrough Manufacturing Company), but it is 
commonly applied in a generic sense. As met with in com- 
merce, vaseline is a semi-solid mixture of hydrocarbons, liaving 
a melting-point usually ranging from a little below to a few 
degrees al)ove ioo‘' F. It is colourless, or of a pale yellow colour, 
translucent, fluorescent, amorphous and devoid of taste and 
smell. It does not oxidize on exposure to the air, and is not 
readily acted on by clicmical reagents. It is soluble in chloro- 
form, benzene, carbon bisulphide and oil of turpentine. It also 
dissolves in warm ether and in hot alcohol, but separates from 
the latter in flakes on cooling. 

The process employed bv the Chesebrough Manufacturing Com- 
pany in the manufacture of vaseline is said to consist essentially in 
the careful distillation of selected crude petroleum, vacuum -stills 
being u.sed to minimize dissociation, and filtralion of the residue 
through granular animal charcoal. The filters are either steam- 
jacketed. or are plac<*d in rooms heated to 120° F . or higher. The 
first runnings from the filters are colourless, and when they become 
coloured to a certain cxk-nt they are collected for use as a lubricant 
under thenaAe pf filtered cylinder oil." (B. R.) 

VASILKQV^ aAown of Russia, in the government of Kiev, 

23 nu by rail S.IA^ 6jf iWcity of Kiev. Pop. 18,000, chiefly agri- 
cultural. ,‘¥arilk6v .was ^founded in the loth century^ but laid 
waste during Mongol invasion of 1239-42. In 1320 it was 
taken by'the;iLithUaiw^ns, and later by the Poles, under whom 
it remaiiTDfl. until;! 606 , when it was annexed to Russia. 

VASLUIi^Aijffapftal of the department of Vaslui, Rumania ; 
on a hill at the coilfluence of the Berlad and Vaslui rivers, ^nd 
on the railway from Jassy to Galatz. Pop. (1900) 13405- 
There are a fine old" church and ruins of a palace built in 1471 
by Stephen the Great. The chief trade is in corn, wine, cattle 
anj} timber. A’ffe is held yearly on the first ten days of 
September. 

VASSAL (Ffs vassal,^ vassaut, vassaulty &c.), the tenant and 
follower' of a feudal lord (see Feudalism). The etymology 
of the ward has been a matter of considerable dispute. The 
late Henri de .tourville, in his Histoire de la formation par- 
tiadariste, jnaaantaiiied that r/assal is derived from the German 
Gast, a guest, meaning lan outsider to whom a portion of a free 
domain wus assigned in return for rent and certain fixed services. 

This derivation has a somewhat fantastic air, and seems to have 


vasseletuSf for the son of a va.s.sal, after strang:, fortunes returned 
to something of its original sense of “ household servant ” m 
the modern “ valet ” (g>v.) (see also Vavassor). 

Sec Diciioiinaire dr I’ancxenne langite fravcaise (Paris, 1895), for 
numerous examples of the use of the word vas.sal ; also Du Can go, 
Glossarium, a. " Vassus." 

VASSAR COLLEGE, a non-sectarian institution for the higher 
education ol women, about 2 m. E. of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
U.S.A. It was incoiporated in 1861 as Vassar Female College 
(wliich was changed to Vassar College in 1867), and was named 
in honour of its founder,' Matthew Vassar, who transferred to a 
board of trustees ot his own selection about $400,000 (increased 
by his will to twice that amount) and the tract of about 200 
acres of land upon which the college was built. Building began 
in June 1861, and the institution was opened on the 20th of 
September 1865, with John Howard Raymond ^ (1814-1878) as 
president, and Hannah 'W. Lyman (1816-1871) as lady principal ; 
it had a faculty of eight professors and twenty instructors 
and teachers, and an enrolment of 353 pupils. 3 ’he first 
graduating class was that of 1867, and comprised four members, 
to whom were given temporary certificates stating that they 
were “ entitled to be admitted to the First Degree of Liberal 
Arts” as the propriety of awarding the degree of “ bachelor ” to 

* Matthew Vassar (1791-1868) was born at East Dereham, Tud- 
denham parish, Norfolk, England, on the 29lh of April 1791, son of 
a Baptist who emigrated to the United States in 179O, settled 3 m. 
E. of Poughkeepsie in 1797 and in 1801 established a brewery there. 
The brewery was burned in t8ii, and Matthew took up the business 
and in 1812 eHtablishcd an " ale and oyster saloon " and a brewery, 
from which he became wealthy. He was a prominent member of 
the Baptist church. He got the idea of founding a college for 
women from bis niece, Lydia Booth, a school teacher, He died on 
the 23rd of June 1868 while reading his farewell report to the Board 
of Trustees. His nepliew, Matthe^v Vassar. Jun. (1809-1881). was 
born in Poughkeepsie, became manager of his uncle’s brewery, 
was a member of the Board of Trustees of Vassar College, and its 
treasurer until his deaths gave in all about 1500,000 to the institu- 
tion, and with his brother, John Guy Vassar (18H-1888), also 
one of the trustees and a benefactor of the college, gave to the 
college the Vassar Brothers’ La-boratory. 

* Raymond graduated at Union College in 1832 ; studied law 
and then (at Hamilton, N.Y.) theology ; in 1839-49^ taught 
rhetoric and English literature at Madison Inow Colgate) university, 
at Hamilton, N.Y. ; was professor ©f belles-lettres at Rochester 
University in 1850-56; and organized the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute in 1856-^5. 
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^ rime : in i868 these cwtificates 

women was questioned at that tune » m ^ ^ 

were replaced by dipiomas bestowing the -i jj* * 

present equipment mdudes more than twe^y 
the campus has an area of about 400 acres. The ^lleg 
the baccalaureate degree in arts (A.B.) upon tlw completion 
of the regular course of four years, and a second degree in arts 
(A.M.) upon Bachelors of Arts of Vassar or any approved 
college who have completed (by examination and thesis) a course 
of advanced non-professional study. In 1909--10 there were 
about ninety professors and instructors and 1040 students. The 
college had in 1909 total productive funds of about $1,360,000, 
yielding an income of about $600,000. James Momroe Taylor 
(b. 1848), a graduate of the university of Rocliester and of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, became president of the college 
in 1886. 

See Bonaon J. Lossing's Vassar College and Us Founder (New York, 
1867) and Frances A. Wood's Earliest Years at Vassar (Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., IQ09). 

VASTO (anc. liistonium), a fortified town of the Abruzzi, 
Italy, in the province of Chieti, situated high on an olive-claa 
slope, about a mile from the Adriatic, 32 m. direct S.E. by E. 
of Chieti and 131 m. by rail from Ancona, 525 ft. above sea- 
level. Pop. (190 ), 10,090 (town ) ; 15,542 (commune). It is 
surrounded by medieval walls, and commands fine views extend- 
ing to the Tremiti Islands and Monte Gargano. The churches of 
S. Pietro and S. Giuseppe have Gothic fa9ades. There is a 
medieval castle. The municipal buildings contain a collection 
of Roman antiquities and inscriptions. There are manufactures 
of earthenware, woollen doth and silk ; but the inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in the culture of the olive and in fishing. 

The ancient IJistonium was a town of the Frentani, and an 
Oscan inscription of the period of its independence speaks of 
censors there, probably officers of the whole community of the 
Frentani (see R. S. Conway, Italian Dialects ^ i. 208, Cam- 
bridge, 1897). Though hardly mentioned in history, it was a 
flourishing municipal town under the Roman Empire, as is shown 
by the numerous inscriptions found there. One of these 
mentions its Capitolium or temple of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. 
It lay on the line of the ancient road which prolonged the Via 
Flaminia to the S.E., and reached the coast here after having 
passed through Anxanum (Lanciano). It was, and still is, 
subject to severe earthquakes, (T. As.) 

VATICAN COUNCIL, THE, of 1869 and 1870, the last ecumeni- 
cal council of the Roman Catholic (’hurch, and the most im- 
portant event in her historical development since the Tridentine 
synod. The preliminaries were surrounded by the closest 
secrecy. As eai'ly as the end of the year 1864, Pius IX. had 
commissioned the cardinals resident in Rome to tender him 
their opinions as to the advisability of a council. The majority 
pronounced in favour of the scheme, dissentient voices being 
rare. After March 1865 the convocation of the council was 
no longer in doubt. 'liiirty-six carefully selected bishops of 
diverse nationalities were privately interrogated with regard 
to the tasks which, in their estimation, should be assigned to 
the prospective assembly. Some of them proposed, inter alia, 
that the doctrine of papal infallibility should be elevated to 
the rank of a dogma. In public, however, Pius IX. made no 
mention of his design till the 26th of June 1867, when Catholic 
bishops from every country were congregated round him in 
Rome on the occasion of the great centenary of St Peter. On 
the 29th of June i868 the bull Aeterni Pairis convened the 
council to Rome, the date being fixed for the 8th of December 
1869. And since the Roman Catholic Church claims that all 
baptized persons belong to her, special bulls were issued, with 
invitations to the bishops of the Oriental (Churches, to the 
Protestants and to the other non-Cotholics, none of which 
groups complied with the request. 

The object of the council was long a mystery. The Bull of 
Convocation was couched in perfectly general terms, smd 
specified no definite tasks— a circumstance which at first en- 
sured a favourable reception for the scheme, as it allowed ample 
scope to hope and imagination. But, among liberal Catholics, 
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ujtderwent a complete reversal when information 

c^^il ^ ^ convening^e 

council. T^^fct-epoch-making-revelation was ^ven, in 
reoruary 1869, by an article in the Civiltd CattolicUf a peiiodtcal 
conducted under Jesuit auspices. It was there sitated, as 
view of many Catholics in France, that the counql would be of 
very brief duration, since the majority of its members were in 
agreement. As a presumptive theme nf the deliberations, it 
mentioned inter alia the proclamation of papal infallibility. 
The whole proceeding was obviously an attempt, from the 
Jesuit side, to gauge the prevalent opinion with regard to this 
favourite doctrine of ultramontanism. The repudiation was 
energetic and unmistakable, especially in Germany. Certain 
articles on “ The Council and the Civilt^,’' published by 
Dollinger in the Allgemine Zeitmg, worked like a thunderbolt. 
Unions of the laity, designed to repel the encroachments of 
ultramontanism, .sprang up immediately; and all manner of 
old ideas for the remodelling of the clergy were broached anew. 
It must, however, be admitted that counter demonstrations 
were not lacking. The attitude adopted by the German episco- 
pate well exemplifies the ecclesiastical situation of that period. 
The bishops tried to allay the excitement by publishing a 
pastoral letter drawn up in common ; but in a written address 
to the pope they declared against the contemplated definition 
of infallibility. In France also a violent conflict broke out. 
Here it was principally the writings of Bishop Maret in Paris 
(Du concile general et de la paix reUgieuse, 2 vols., 1869), and of 
Bishop Dupanloup of Orleans, which gave expression to the pre- 
valent unrest, and led to those literary controversies in which 
Archbishop Manning of Westminster and Dechamps of Mechlin 
came forward to champion the opposite cause. In Italy the 
free-thinkers considered the moment opportune for renewing 
their agitations on a larger scale. They even attempted — 
though with no success worth the name — to counteract the 
Vatican Cx#uncil by a rival council in Naples. That the pro- 
jected dogma had weighty opponents among the higher clergy 
of Austria-Hungary, Italy and North America was demonstrated 
during the progress of the council ; but before it met all was 
quiet in these countries. The credit of inviting the European 
governments to consider their attitude towards the forthcoming 
synod belongs to the president of the Bavarian ministry, Prince 
Chlodwig of Hohenlohe-Schillingsf first, the future imperial 
chancellor. In his circular note to the Powers of the 9th of 
April 1869 he analysed the political import of the doctrine of 
papal infallibility,* and proposed a common course of action. 
But his overtures met with no response. In view of the strained 
international situation, none of the Powers approached was 
willing to take a step which might etisily have resulted in a 
bitter conflict with the Church ; and the studied vagueness of 
•the Curia in its official pronouncements on the council enabled 
them to assume an attitude of reserve and suspension of judg- 
ment. France was equally inactive, though it rested with her 
to decide whether the council could even meet in Rome : for 
the withdrawal of her troops from the papal state would have 
been the signal for a patriotic Italy to sweep this last impedi- 
ment to national unity from the lacc of the earth. 

On none of the previous ecumenical councils did the Roman 
see exercise so pronounced an influence as on the Vatican. As 
early as the year 1865 a committee of cardinals had been formed 
as a special directive congregation for the aflairs of the future 
general council,” a title which was usually abbreviated to that 
of Central Commission.” Among the earliest preliminaries, a 
number of distinguished theologians and canonists were retained 
as consultors to the council. In the selection of these the pre- 
ference for men of ultramontane tendencies was so pronounced— 
Doilinger, for instance, was not invited— that the influences at 
work in the convocation of the council were obvious long before 
its opening. Under the control of the Central Commission were 
six sub-commissions ; (i) for doggia ; (a) for matters of c^xlesi- 
astical discipline ; (3) for the religious orders ; (4) for theDrientaJ 
Churches and the missions ; (5) for the secular policy of theChurch; 

^ The note was drafted by DdlU^gcr (see Infallibiuty), 
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( 6 )t for the ceremonial of the council. The pope nominated 
the presidents of the council (Cardinals Reisach, de Luca, Bizarri, 
Bilio and Capalti) ; also the secretaries and the remaining 
officials. Again, before the proceedings began, he determined 
the order of business on his own initiative (Multiplices inter d.d. 
Nov. 27, ifi69), — thus precluding the members of the synod 
from any opportunity of co-operating in the task. In these 
regulations the right of fixing the subjects for debate was reserved 
to the pope. The members of the synod, it is true, enjoyed the 
privilege of proposing motions ; but these motions could never 
reach the stage of discussion, except by the papal sanction. 
Another fact of great importance was the strict privacy in 
which the labours of the council were to be conducted, the 
members being pledged to silence on every point. For their 
deliberations, two forms of assembly, analogous to those em- 
ployed at Trent, were instituted : the con^regationes generates 
and the sessimes. 'Che General Congregations, presided over 
by cardinals, were employed in considering the schemata (drafts) 
submitted to the synod ; and provisory \'otes — not regarded as 
binding — were there taken. The sessions witnessed the definitive 
voting, the results of which were to be immediately promul- 
gated as ecclesiastical law by the pope. 'I’he form of this pro- 
mulgation was, in itself, sufficiently characteristic ; for the pope 
w’as represented as the real agent, while the acknowledgment oi 
the share of the council was confined to the phrase sacro appro- 
bante concilia. In contrast to this, we may refer to the synods 
of Constiince and Trent (C. Mirbt, Quellen pp. 155-202, and 
the articles Constance, Council of, and Trent, Council of). 
In the event of the drafts submitted by the Curia not being 
unanimously adopted by the General ('ongregations, they were 
to be remitted, together with the objections raised, to special 
committees chosen from the body of the council. The.se com- 
mittees {congregaUones speciales deputatwnes), the presidents of 
which were also nominated by the pope, were four in number : 
(i) for matters of belief ; (2) for questions of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline; (3) for the religious orders; (4) for affairs of the Oriental 
Churches. The whole proceedings took place in the church 
of St Peter, the south transept of which had been prepared 
especially for the purpose. That the acoustic properties of the 
structure were unequal to the demands made upon them was 
obvious from the first day, and occasioned numerous complaints. 

On the 8th of December the first session met. and the council 
was solemnly opened by Pius IX. From beginning to end it 
was dominated by the “ Infallibility ” problem. At the elections 
to the committees the fact was already obvious ; for the leaders 
of the synodal majority in favour of the dogma took excellent 
care that no one should be chosen who was known to lean toward 
the opposite side. The order of procedure excited considerable 
dissatisfaction in many ; and a series of petitions, with alter- 
native suggestions, wa.s submitted to the pope, but without suc- 
cess. I'he very first transactions of the council gave proof that 
numerous *‘bi6hipsjield the theory that their convocation im- 
plied the duty ofTleriothTand united work, and that they were 
by no meanVinclined- to yield a perfunctory assent to the papal 
propositions,, n^ich — ^in part at least — stood in urgent need of 
emendation. .The' Cuxm awoke to this unplea.sant fact during 
the discussion ‘Upon first draft laid before the council, — the 
schema De ‘iiTO^-^-and. some' perplexity was tho result ; for 
on the 8th' of .December the second session had already been 
announced for the ^h of January. Since the consideration of 
the schema couW not possibly be completed by that date, and 
since it was now fu^p to hope that the doctrine of infallibility 
, would be carrigjd by -acclamation, and without debate, in that 
sea^ion, — ^Archbishop Darboy informing Cardinal de Luca that, 
in this event, a hurtdrecLBishops would leave Rome at once, — 
the second session^ on the 6th of January, was reduced to a mere 
formality, -the delegates again declaring their allegiance to the 
Projessio Fidei TrtdeniiHaej to which they had already pledged 
themselves at ordination. Ora the 10th of Jfitauary the schema 
De Fide was refeured to the committee “ for matters of belief,” 
to receive further revision. 

From the loth of Januaiy to the 22nd of February 1870 the 
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council was occupied with proposals concerning ecclesiastical 
discipline and with questions of church life. On this occasion 
it became evident that the synod was not blind to the necessity 
for many and various reforms. Even the College of Cardinals 
and the Curia did not escape. Complaint was made, for instance, 
that the papal chair and the Roman Congregations were filled 
almost exclusively by Italians ; while the control of the Church was 
too much centralized in Rome. Again, the treatment of impedi- 
ments to marriages, of licences and of the scales of charges, was 
submitted to criticism. The fact was elicited that the resolu- 
tions of provincial synods, when transmitted to Rome for appro- 
bation, were there subjected to arbitrary changes, so that the 
contents no longer corresponded with those to which the bishops 
had affixed their signatures. Even the desire for national 
assemblies and for ecumenical councils, held at regular intervals, 
found expression. The delicate subject of the compulsory 
celibacy of the clerg}' was also discussed ; the notorious defects 
of the Roman Breviary were considered, and a long debate 
ensued with regard to the policy of drawing up a short catechism 
for the w’hole of Catholic Chri.stendom. Even the proposals 
which led to these declarations of opinion — many of which were 
neither anticipated nor desired — were not accepted by the 
council, but returned for revision to the respective committees. 

Thai matters progres.sed .slowly was undeniable. It was the 
third month, and not one of the proposals under consideration 
had been despatched. That this unexpected delay was a 
natural sequel to the character of the proposals themselves 
was a fact which the Curia declined to recognize. Consequently, 
as that body could rely upon a complacent majority, it re.solred 
to proclaim a new order of procedure, by means of which it 
would be possible to end these unwelcome discussions and 
quicken the pace of the council. By the papal decree of the 
20th of February the influence of the committees was increased ; 
the majority was allrtwed to cut short a debate by accepting a 
motion for its closure ; a plurality of votes was declared suffi- 
cient to carry a proposal ; and the voting itself was modified 
by the institution of a “ conditional affirmative ” {placet iuxta 
modum) in addition to the regular affirmative and negative 
{placet and non placet). Since neither the presidents nor the 
majority of the council could well be expected to employ the 
extensive powers thus placed at their disposal with much 
consideration for the rights of the minority, protests by the 
weaker party against the new regulations were handed in to 
the pope, but to no effect. 

The main object, however, of this alteration in procedure was 
to ensure that if the council could not be induced to accept the 
doctrine of infallibility by acclamation, it should at least do so 
by resolution. From the first the general interest was almost 
exclusively concentrated on this question, which divided the 
members of the synod into two hostile c.amps. The adherents 
of the contemplated dogma — among whom Archbishop Manning 
of Westminster and Bishop Senestrey of Regensburg admittedly 
held the leading position— circulated petitions to the pope 
rc(|uesting the introduction of a proposal to meet their views ; 
and, as a result of their efforts, the signatures of 480 bishops were 
obtained. This manoeuvre aroused the other side. Petitions 
to the opposite effect were now similarly distributed, and signed 
by 136 bishops. On the 9th of February the committee of 
examination — as was only to be expected — ^resolved to re- 
commend the pope to grant the wishes of the majority. The 
remarkable feature of the situation created by these agitations 
was not that the majority of members declared in favour of 
the dogmatization of infallibility— that was a foregone conclu- 
sion in view of the strides made by ultramontanism in the 
Roman Catholic Church — but that so many could be found 
with courage enough to withstand the aspiration to which 
Pius IX. had given open expression on every possible occasion. 
The weight of their opposition was accentuated by the fact 
that the finest intellects and the ablest theologians of Catholi- 
cism were included in their ranks. The presence of striking 
personalities, whose devotion to the Church was beyond question, 
— ^Archbishop Scherr of Munich, Melchers of Cologne, Bishop 
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Ketteler of Mainz, Bishop Hefele of Rottenburg, Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg of Prague, Cardinal Rauscher of Vienna, Arch- 
bishop Haynald of Kalossa, Bishop Strossmayer of Sirmium, 
Archbishop Darboy of Paris, Bishop Dupanloup of Orleans, to 
say nothing of the others,— assured this group an influence 
which, in spite of itself, the opposing faction was bound to feel. 

If the minority indeed had formed one compact phalanx, the 
council might possibly have taken a different course ; but this 
it was not, and the fatal truth could not be concealed from 
the pope and his advisers. The bond which united its members 
was not a repudiation of the doctrine of infallibility itself, but 
simply a common sentiment that its elevation to the rank of 
dogma was inopportune at the time. Some — ^possibly many 
may have entertained serious doubts with regard to that 
doctrine ; but, if such was the case, they succeeded in repressing 
and disciplining their suspicions, and the greatest anxiety was 
shown to avoid the least attempt at founding their resistance 
on a dogmatic basis. And here the weakness of the opposition 
is at once manifest ; it lacked a clear and positive goal. 

In outside circles the proceedings at Rome were followed 
with strained attention, and the battle round the question of 
infallibility was waged with equal violence in France and 
Germany. In the one country public interest was focused 
on the writings of Gratry, the former Oratorian ; in the other 
on the trenchant attacks of Dollinger. In England, Newman 
protested against the dogma. The progress of the council 
was marked by a plethora of controversial literature with 
which it was almost impossible to keep pace ; articles and 
pamphlets were poured forth in increasing volume month 
after month, and even yet no classified collection of them is 
extant. Among them all, none exceeded in influence the 
Romische Brieje, first published in the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung, which gave a regular account of the most intimate 
transactions of the council, and maintained a high reputation 
for accuracy in spite of all attempts to discredit their authen- 
ticity. Important service in disseminating information among 
widely extended circles was done by the brochure Ce qui 
passe au concile (May 1870), which revealed a number of pro- 
ceedings never intended for publicity. 

Among the secret propositions submitted to the council by ! 
the Curia was the schema De Ecclesia Chtistif which was dis- 
tributed to the members on the 21st of January. This con- 
tained fifteen sections, in which were defined the nature of the 
Church, the position of the pope in the Church, and, more 
especially, the relationship between the Church and the State. 
In case the harmony between these two magnitudes is disturbed, 
the responsibility lies with the State, because it thereby dis- 
regards the rights and duties of the Church (cap. 13). fhe 
divine law is binding on temporal sovereigns, but the adminis- 
tration of that law is a question which can only be decided by 
the supreme doctrinal authority of the Church (cap. 14). In 
addition to the education of youth, the Church demands ab- 
solute freedom in the training of its clergy and the abroga- 
tion of all restrictions on the religious orders, &c. Thus the 
superiority of Church to State was here enunciated in the same 
drastic terms as in the Syllabus of Pius IX, (1864) — a declara- 
tion of war against the modern political and social order, which 
in its day provoked the unanimous condemnation of public 
opinion. When, in spite of the injunction of secrecy, the 
schema became known outside Rome, its genuineness was at 
first impugned ; but as soon as the authenticity of the text 
was established beyond the possibility of doubt, this attempt 
to dogmatize the principles of the notorious Syllabus excited 
the most general indignation, even in the strongholds of 
Catholicism — ^France and Austria. It almost appeared as if 
both governments, incensed by these encroachments on the 
sphere of the State, were at last bent upon bringing pressure 
to bear on the future deliberations of the council ; but the 
international situation enabled the Curia to persist in its 
attitude of strict negation towards the despatches of Count 
Beust and Count Dam. On political grounds Napoleon wa.s 
not inclined to employ any form of coercion against the synod ; 
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Bismarck maintained a like reserve ; and although Lord Ac^n 
influenced Gladstone in the contrary direction. Lord Clarendon 
followed Odo Bussell, his charge d'affaires in Rome,»who was 
himself adroitly kept in hand by Manning. Thus the danger 
that the attitude of the secular powers might imperil th« 
liberties of the council was averted for the second time. 

From the 22nd of February to the i8th of March no meetings 
the General Congregations took place, on account of stme- 
tural alterations in the aula itself. During this interval all 
uncertainty as to whether the question of infallibility would 
actually be broached was dispelled. On the 6th of March a 
supplementary article to section xi of the schema De Ecclesia, 
dealing with the primacy of the Roman see, was transmitted 
to the members, and in it the much disputed doctrine received 
formal expression. But before the animated discussions which 
centred round this problem could begin^ it was imperative to 
conclude the debate on the schema De Docirina Catholica, From 
the deputation for matters of faith ” it returned to the plenum 
in a considerably modified form, and there it occupied the 
attention of the assembly for a full month, beginning with the 
i8th of March. Even in this later stage it frequently gave rise 
to trenchant criticism ; but the greatest sensation was created 
by a speech of Bishop Strossmayer, who took exception to 
the terms of the proposal on the ground that it described Pro- 
testantism as the fountain-head of naturali.sm and as an unclean 
thing {pestis). There followed a dramatic scene : the orator was 
interrupted by the president and compelled by the outcries 
of the indignant fathers to quit the tribune. Nevertheless, 
Strossmayer by his courageous protest succeeded in modifying 
the objectionable clauses. The bishops of the minority were 
still dissatisfied with several passages in the schema, but, 
desirous of concentrating their whole available force in opposi- 
tion to the next proposal, they suppressed their doubts ; and 
the result was that, on the 24th of April, in the third public 
session, the Consiitulio dogntatica de Fide Catholica^ was adopted 
unanimously and immediately confirmed by the pope. 

Meanwhile, the elaboration of the all-important business of 
the council had been quietly proceeding. Influenced by the 
alarming number of amendments to the schema De Ecclesia, and 
anxious above all to ensure an early acceptance for the dogma 
of infallibility, the deputation abandoned the idea of subjecting 
the entire doctrine of the Church to debate, and resolved to 
eliminate everything save the one question of papal authority, 
and to submit this to the council alone. That this procedure 
directly challenged criticism was obvious enough, and, within the 
.synod, several speakers drew attention to the capriciousness of 
a method which required them to consider the infallibility of the 
pope before the nature of the Church herself had been defined. 
The event, however, justified the wire-pullers of the council in 
tWeir policy, for the path they chose obviated the danger that 
the discussion might lose itself in a maze of generalities. It is 
impossible to give a short and, at the same time, an adequate 
account of the debate : lengthy disquisitions were the order of 
the day, and the disputants did not scruple to indulge in verbose 
repetition of arguments worn threadbare by their predecessors. 
A pleasant impression is left by the great candour of the opposi- 
tion speakers, who, in the course of the next few weeks, made 
every point against the doctrine which in their position it was 
possible to make. In the general debate, begun on the 13th of 
May, Bishop Hefele of Rottenburg, author of the well-known 
Konziliengeschichte, criticized the dogma from the standpoint 
of history, adducing the fact that Pope Honorius 1 . had been 
condemned by the sixth ecumenical council as a heretic (680). 
Others were of opinion that the doctrine implied a radical change 
in the constitution of the Church : one speaker even charac- 
terized it as sacrilege. The contention that the dogma was 
necessitated by the welfare of the Church, or justified by con- 
temporary conditions, met with rejxeated and energetic repudia- 
tion. The champions of infallibility were, indeed, confronted 
with no slight task to establish their theory by Holy Wnt and 
tradition, and to defend it against the arguments of history. 

» Mirbt, Quellen, 3^1-77- 
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But to them it was no hypothesis waiting to be verified, but 
an already existing truth, the possession of which no extraiieous 
attacks could for a moment affect. On the of June the 
general debate was closed, and forty prospective orators com- 
pulsorily silenced. 

In the special debate, which dealt with the proposal in detail, 
every important declaration with regard to the pope was im- 
pugned by one party and upheld by the other. The main 
assault was naturally directed upon the fourth section, “ con- 
cerning the doctrinal authority of the pope,” and Archbishop 
Guidi of Bologna, in particular, incurred the resentment of the 
majority through his outspoken utterances on the subject. Im- 
mediately after the session he was summoned to the Vatican, 
and, on defending his attitude by an appeal to tradition, 
received from Pius IX. the celebrated answer, “ I am the 
tradition.” From the beginning of July onwards it became 
increasingly evident that the council was on the verge of ex- 
haustion : the great heat was positively dangerous to members 
accustomed to a colder climate, and the opinion gained j^ound 
that the spokesmen of both parties had sufiSciently elucidated 
their views for the benefit of the conclave. Many delcptes 
who had announced their intention of speaking relinquished 
the privilege, and on the 13th of July it was found possible to 
conclude the debate. On that day the voting in the 85lh 
General Congregation, on the whole schema, showed that, out 
of 601 members present, 451 had voted placet^ 88 non placet and 
62 placet iuxta modum. That the number of prelates who 
rejected the placet would amount to 1 50 had not been expected. 
The question was now : Could the doctrine of infallibility be 
raised to dogmatic rank when it was repudiated by so formidable 
a minority ? At the height of the crisis several leaders of the 
opposition attempted, by a direct appeal to the pope, to secure 
a modification in the terms of the dogma, which might enable 
them to give their a.sscnt. On the evening of the 15th of July 
six bishops were accorded an audience with Pius IX., in which 
they preferred their modest requests. Ketteler threw himself 
at the feet of the pope and implored him to restore peace to 
the Church by a little act of compliance. The touching scene 
appeared to have made some impression on Pius IX. ; but, 
after the deputation had left, opposing influences gained the 
ascendant, and the result was simply that the clauses on which 
everything hinged received an Edition the reverse of con- 
ciliatory (General Congregation, i6th July). The bishops who 
had hitherto formed the recalcitrant minority were now face to 
face with the final decision. On the one hand was their loyalty 
to the pope, allied with the desire to avoid any demonstration 
calculated to impair the prestige of the Church ; on the other, 
their conviction that the very doctrine which the council was 
about to proclaim as dogma was a gigantic error. There was 
but one way out of the impasse, — to leave Rome before* the 
deciding sesiiDn;-r-and on the 16th of July the pope met their 
wishes a^id accorded the leave of absence previously withheld. 
A section of \lufdiis<ii|l!ient bishops reiterated their views in a 
letter to Pks IX;, >uid agreed to direct their subsequent actions 
in common, -7-a,.compact which was not observed. On the i8th 
of July,’ in. ibe, fourth public session, the dogma was accepted 
by 535 dignitaries' pf* 'the Church, and at once promulgated by 
the [pope ; ‘<(a}^''tWo members repeated their non placet, and 
these subfiiitted in <he same session. The council continued its 
labours for d few more weeks, but its main achievement was 
over, and the j-epiamder of its time was occupied with affairs of 
secondary importance. When, coincident with the outbreak 
of the Franco-Gerfftkn War, the papal state collapsed, the pope 
apiled of the .altered situation, and prorogued the 

council by the bull Pfstquam Dei munere (October 20). The 
Italian ’government at once protested against his statement 
that the. liberties of the council would be prejudiced by the 
incorporation of Rome into the kingdom of Italy. 

The resolutions of tlic Vatican Council entirely revolutionized 
the position ef tl^ pope within the Church. He is first accredited 
with complete and, supreme jurisdictionary authority over 
the whole Church, not simply in matters of faith and morality. 
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but also in matters touching the discipline and governance of 
the Church ; and this authority is a regular and immediate 
authority, extending over each and every Church and over 
each and every pastor and believer ” {Sessio iv. cap. 3, fin , ; 
Mirbt, Quellen, p. 380). These words conceded to the pope a 
universal episcx)pate in the entire Chu’*ch, in virtue of which 
I he may, at any time, in any diocese, exercise the functions of the 
regular bishop : the individual bishop forfeited tlie independence 
which he had formerly enjoyed, and the episcopate as a whole 
was dispossessed of that position which, in preceding centuries, 
had enabled it to champion the true welfare of the Church 
against a decadent papacy. Nor was this all : it is laid down 
“ as a dogma revealed by God, tlrnt the Roman pontiff, when he 
speaks ex cathedra, — that is to say, when, in virtue of his supreme 
apostolical authority, and in the exercise of his office as pastor 
and instructor of all Christians, he pronounces any doctrine 
touching faith or morality to be binding on the whole Church,-— 
is, by reason of the divine assistance promised to him in the 
person of St Peter, endowed with that infallibility which, 
according to the will of the Redeemer, i.s vouchsafed to the Church 
when she desires to fix a doctrine of faith or morality ; and that 
consequently all such decisions of the Roman pontiff are per se 
immutable and independent of the subsequent assent of the 
Church. But if any man, — which Heaven forefend ! ” proceeds 
the document, “ shall venture to deny tliis definition, let him 
be accursed ! ” {Sessio iv. cap. 4 ; Mirbt, Quellen, p. 381). 
These clauses contain the doctrine of papal infallibility, and 
make the recognition of tliat doctrine incumbent on all Catholic 
Christians. But how are we to recognize whether the decision 
of the pope is given “ in the exercise of his doctrinal office,” 
or not ? No criterion is assigned, and no authentic interpreta- 
tion has been accorded from the chair of St Peter. Thus great 
uncertainty prevails with regard to utterances ex cathedra ; 
and the result has been that every papal declaration has tended 
to be invested with the halo of infallibility. Again, the dogma 
implies a fundamental change in the position of the ecumenical 
councils, wliich, in conjunction with the papacy, had till then 
been supposed to constitute the representation of the Roman 
Catholic Church, By the Vaticanum they lost every vestige 
of actual, independent authority, for their function of defining 
the doctrine of the Church now passed to the pope ; and, though 
in the future they may still be convened, their indispensability 
is a thing of the past. They have ceased to form a constitu^l 
organ of the Church, and are sunk to the level of a decorative 
or consultative assembly. Thus the decrees of the council 
possess a double significance ; tliey have not only erected tlie 
paptacy into the sole tribunal for questions of belief, but have 
at the same time radically transformed the constitution of the 
Church. The two factors which previously served to check 
the papal ambition have been shorn of their strength, and the 
papacy has attained the status of an absolute monarchy. The 
concurrent loss of the papal states, so far from enfeebling this 
new absolutism, tended, m spite of the protests of the Curia, 
to increase its strength, for its position now became unassail- 
able, and it was enabled to concentrate its energies on a purely 
international policy to a greater extent than formerly. 

The bishops, who, on the council, had impugned the doctrine 
of papal infallibility, submitted witliout exception to the pro- 
mulgated dogma. Confronted with the alternative of cither 
seceding from the Church or adopting a theory which they liad 
previously attacked, they resorted to the “ sacrifice of reason,” 
many with bleeding hearts ; many, as it would seem, without 
any pangs of conscience. But though they sutpiitted they 
failed to carry with them the whole of the theologians and lay- 
men who had raided themselv-es at their side in the battle against 
the dogma ; and after the conckisioii of the council a new Church 
was formed, which, in contrast with the fin de siecle Catholicism 
which, by the Vatican Synod, had cut itself loose from the 
traditions of the past, was termed Old Catholic (see the ^cial 
article). 

In the sphere of politics also the Vaticanum was attended by 
important results. The secular govemmtaits could not remain 
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indifferent to the prospect that the proclamation of papal ' 
infallibility would invest the dicta si the medieval popes, as to 
the relationship between Church and State, with the character 
of inspired doctrinal decisions, and confer dogmatic authority 
on the principles enunciated in the Syllabus of Pius IX. Nor 
was the fear of these and similar consequences diminished by 
the proceedings of the council itself. The result was that on 
the 30th of July 1870, Austria annulled the Concordat arranged 
with the Curia in 1855. In Prussia the so-called Kuliurkampj 
broke out immediately afterwards, and in France the synod so 
accentuated the power of ultramontanism, that, in late years, 
the republic has taken effectual steps to curb it by revoking 
the Concordat of 1801 and completely separating the Church 
from the State. 

The antecedent history of the council was long ; its subse- 
quent history is a chapter which has not yet been closed. 
That the dogma was carefully prepared beforehand, mainly by 
the Society of Jesus, is a demonstrable and demonstrated fact, 
notwithstanding the denials emanating from writers belonging 
to the society. 

The general position of Roman Catholicism was consolidated 
by the Vatican Council in more respects than one ; for not only 
did it promote the centralization of government in Rome, but 
the process of unification soon made further progress, and the 
attempts to control the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
Church have now assumed dimensions which, a few decades 
ago, would have been regarded as anachronistic. On the other 
hand, however, a counter-movement can be traced in all 
countries with a predominant Catholic population,— the so- 
called Reformed Catholicism, which may wear a different aspect 
in different districts and different strata of society, but is every- 
where distinguished by the same fundamental aspiration 
towards increased liberty. Thus the victor}' gained by ultra- 
montane influences within the Church — a victory for which the 
Vaticanum was largely responsible — closes one period of develop- 
ment, but a second has already begun, the keynote of which is 
the search for a modus vtvendi between this Vatican sy.stem and 
the Catholicism which is rooted in the intellectual life of the 
modern world. 

Bibliography. — A r6sum6 of the literature bearing on the history 
of this council is given by C. Mirbt in the Realencyclopddie, vol. xx. 
445 seq. fed. 3, Leipzig, 1908). The two most detailed accounts are : 
J. Friedrich, Geschtchte des V aiikanischen Konzils (3 vols., Bonn 
1877, 1883, 1887) ; and Th. Grauderath, S.J., Geschichte des Vati- 
kanischen Konzils (cd. K. Kirch, 3 vols., Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1903-6). The last - mentioned work represents the Jesuitico- 
Curlal standpoint (cf. C. Mirbt, " Die Geschichtschreibung des 
Vatikaniachen Konzils," liistorische Zeitschrift, Band loi. 1908, pp. 
529-O00). The most important collections of the acta are : Collectio 
Lacensis, tome vii. (Freiburg. 1890) ; E. Fricdberg, Sammlun^ der 
Aktenstilcke zum ersten Vatt kanischen Konzil (Tubingen, 1872) ; 
J. Friedrich, Documenta ad illusU'andufn Concihutn Vaticanum 
(NOrdlingen, 1871) ; A. v. Roskovany. Romanus Pontifex, tomes 7-10, 
Suppl. 7-10 (Nitriae, 1871-79). For the dogmatic resolutions sec 
also C. Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums (cd. 2. Tubingen, 
1901), pp. 371-82. For the internal history of the councils one 
of the main sources is Quirinus, Rdmische Briefe vom Konzil 
(Munich, 1870). Also, J. Triedrich. Tagebuch wdhrend des Vati- 
nanischen Konzils (Normingen, 1871) ; Lord Acton, Zur Geschichte 
des Vatikanischen Konziles (Munich, 1871, Eng. inHisL Essays, 1907); 
J, Fessler, Das Vatikanische Concilium (Vienna, 1871) ; Manning, 
The True Story of the Vatican Council (London, 1877) ; E. Ollivier, 
VEglise et VHat au concile du Vatican (2 vols,, Paris, 1879) ; Purcell, 
Life of Cardinal Manning (2 vols., London^ 1890). Cecconi’s great 
work, La Storia del Conciho ecumenico Vaticano (4 vols., Rome, 1873- 
79). is incomplete. For criticism of the council, sec Janus, Der Papst 
und das Konzil (Leipzig, 1869), revised by J. Friedrich under the 
title F, V. DbUinger, Das Papsttum (Munich, 1892). Also, Glad- 
stone's Vatican Decrees and Vaticanism (London, 1874). (C. M.) 

VATKE, JOHANN KARL WILHELM (1806-1882), German 
Protestant theologian, was bom at Behndorf, near Magdeburg, 
on the 14th of March 1806. After acting as Privatdozent in 
Berlin, he was appointed in 1837 professor extraordinanus. 
Vatke was one of tlw founders of the newer Hexateuch criticism. 
In the same year in which David Strauss published his Life 
of Jesus, Vate issued his book, Die Relipon des AUen T^ta- 
merUs nach den kanonischen Biichem entwickelt, which contained 
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the seeds of a revolution in the ideas held about the Old Testa- 
menlf. Since, however, his book was too philosophical to^>e 
popular, the slithor’s theories were practically unnoticed for a 
generation, and the new ideas are now associated especially 
with the names of A. Kuenen and J. Wellhausen {qq,v.). He 
died on the i8th of April 1882. 

His other works include ; Die menschliche Freiheit in ihrem 
Verhdltmss zur Sunde und zur goithchen Qnade (1841), Historisch- 
kritische Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1886), and Religions- 
philosophic (1888). See O. Pfleiderer, Development of Theology 
(1890), and T. K. Cheyne, Founders of Old Testament Criticism (1893). 

VATTEL, EMERIC (Emer) DE (1714-1767) Swiss jurist, the 
son of a Protestant minister, was born at Couvet, in the princi- 
pality of Neuchatcl, on the 2Sth of April 1714. He studied at 
Basel and Geneva. During his early years his favourite pursuit 
was philosophy ; and, having carefuUy examined the works of 
G. W. Leibnitz and C. Wolff, he published in 1741 a defence of 
Leibnitz’s liystem against J. P. de Crousaz. In the same year 
Vattel, who was born a subject of the king of Prussia, repaired 
to Berlin in the hope of obtaining some public employment 
from Frederick II., but was disappointed in his expectation. 
Two years later he proceeded to Dresden, where he experienced 
a very favourable reception from Count Bruhl, the minister of 
Saxony. In 1746 he obtained from the elector, Augustus IIL, 
the title of councillor of embassy, accompanied with a pension, 
and was sent to Bern in the capacity of the elector’s minister. 
His diplomatic functions did not occupy his whole time, and 
much of his leisure was devoted to literature and jurisprudence. 
Among other works he published Loisirs philosophiques (1747) 
and Melanges de liUerature, de morale, et de politique (1757). 
But his reputation chiefly rests on his Droit des gens, ou Principes 
de la loi naturelle appliques d la conduite ei aux affaires des 
nations et des souverains (Neuchatcl, 1758). During the same 
year he was recalled from Switzerland, to be employed in 
the cabinet of Dresden, and was soon afterwards honoured 
with the title of privy councillor. His labours now became so 
intense as to exhaust his strength, and his health broke down. 
After a period of rest he returned to Dresden in 1766 j but his 
renewed exertions soon produced a relapse, and he made another 
excursion to Neuchatcl, where he died on the 28th of December 
1767. His last work was entitled Questions de droit naturd, 
ou Observations sur le traite du droit de la nature, par Wolff (Bern, 
1762). 

Vattel’b Droit des gens, which Ls founded on the works of WolU. 
had in its day a great success, in truth, greater than it deserved. 
His principal and only merit consists in nis having rendered the 
ideovS of that author accessible to the political and diplomatic 
world. The Droit des gens passed through many editions, and was 
translated into various languages (English in 17O0). 

VAUBAN, SiBASTIEN LE PRESTRE BE (1633-1707), 
i»arshal af France, the most celebrated of military engineers 
(see Fortification), was born at Saint-Ldger-Vauban (Yonne). 
Atthe age of ten he was left an wqDhan in very poor circumstances, 
and hLs boyhood and youth were spent amongst the peasantry 
of his native place. A fortunate event brought him under the 
care of the Carmelite prior of S6mur, who undertook his educa- 
tion, and the grounding in mathematics, science and geometry 
which he thus received was of the highest value in has subse- 
quent career. At the age of seventeen Vauban joined the 
regiment of Conde in the war of the Fronde. His gallant 
conduct won him within a year the offer of a commission, 
which he declined on account of poverty. Conde then employed 
him to assist in the fortification of Qermont-en-Argonne. 
Soon afterwards he was taken prisoner by the royal troops ; 
but though a rebel he was well treated, and the kindness of 
Mazarin converted the young engineer into a devoted servant 
of the king. He was employed in the siege of St M6n6hould 
(which he had helped to storm as a Frondeur) and won a 
lieutenancy in the regiment of Burgundy, and at Stenay he was 
twice wounded. Soon afterwards ^e besieged and took his own 
first fortress, Clermont ; and in May 1655 he received hk com- 
mission os an ingSnieur du rot, having served his apprenticeship 
under the Chevalier de Clerville, one of the foremost en^eers 
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of, the time. Between that year and the peace of 1659 he had 
taken part in or directed ten sieges with distinction, had* been 
several times wounded, and was rewarded by tht king with the 
free gift of a company in the famous Picardy regiment. About 
Jthis time he married a cousin, Jeanne d’Aulnay. After the peace 
Vauban was put in charge of the construction of several ini- 
portant defences, amongst other places at Dunkirk, where his 
work continued until the year before his death. On the renewal 
of war in 1662 he conducted, under the eyes of the king, the 
sieges of Douai, Tournai and Lille. At Lille he so distinguished 
himself that he repeived a lieutenancy in the guard (ranking 
as a colonelcy). 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle confirmed France in the posses- 
sion of new fortresses, which Vauban now improved or rebuilt. 
Hitherto the characteristic features of his method of fortifica- 
tion had not been developed, and the systems of preceding 
engineers were faithfully followed. Colbert and Louvois were 
profoundly interested in the work, and it was at the request 
of the latter that the engineer drew up in 1669 his Memoire 
pour sennr a Vinstruction dans la conduite des sieges (this, with 
a memorandum on the defence of fortresses by another hand, 
was published at Leiden in On the renewal of war 

Vauban again conducted the most important sieges (Rhein- 
bergen and Nijmwegen 1672, Maestricht and Trier 1673, 
Besangon 1674). In the latter year he also supervised the 
only defence in which he ever took part, that of Oudenarde. 
This was followed by the reduction of Dinant, Huy and Limburg. 
At this time he wrote for the commandants of Verdun and Le 
Quesnoy, valuable Instructions pour la dejense (MS. Depot des 
Fortifications, Paris ; sec also Quincy, Art de la guerre, Paris, 
1740). In 1676 he was made mareckal de camp. He took 
Conde, Bouchain and other places in that year, Valenciennes 
and Cambrai in 1677, Ghent and Ypres in 1678. 

It was at this time that Vauban synthesized the methods of 
attacking strong places, on which his claim to renown as an 
engineer rests far more than on his systems of fortification. 
The introduction of a systematic approach by parallels (said 
to have been suggested by the practice of the Turks at Candia 
in 1668) dates from the siege of Maestricht, and in principle 
remains to this day the standard method of attacking a fortress. 
The peace of Nijmwegen gave more territory to France, and 
more fortresses had to be adapted. Vauban was named com- 
missaire-general des jortificaiions on the death of De Clervillc, 
and wrote in 1679 a memorandum on the places of the new 
frontier, from which it appears that from liunkirk to Dinant 
France possessed fifteen fortresses and forts, with thirteen more 
in second line. Most of these had been rebuilt by Vauban, 
and further acquisitions, notably Strassburg (1681), involved 
liim in unceasing work. At Saarlouis for the first time appeared 
Vauban’s “ first system ” of fortification, which remained 
the accc{>ted standard till comparatively recent times. Fie 
never hesitated to retain what was of advantage in the methods 
of his predeccssols'^ whiCh he had hitherto followed, and it was 
in prc^ctipcvrather than ifi theory than he surpassed them. In 
1682 his second system,” which introduced modifications of 
the first' deeignei to prolong the resistance of the fortress, 
began to apjsaar ^ ana about the same time he wrote a practical 
manual entidl^IV Direcieur- General des fortifications (Hague, 
1683-85).* •Having now attained the rank of lieut. -general, 
he took the field once more, and captured Courtrai in 1683, 
and Luxemburg in the following year. The unexpected 
strength of certain^ towers designed by the Spanish engineer 
Lquvigni (tl. Luxemburg suggested the tower-bastions 

* Which are the peculiar feature of Vauban’s second system (see 
Augoyat, MSmoires itj^diis du ML de Vauban^ Paris, 1841) 
w^hich was put into execution at Belfort in the same year 
(Provost- du Vemois, De la fortification depuis Vauban, Paris, 
1861). In 1687 he chose Landau as the chief place of arms of 
Lower ALsace, and lavishedton the place all the resources of his 
art. 'But side by side with this development grew up the far 
more important scheme of attack. He instituted a company 
of miners,* and the elaboijate experiments carried out under his 


supervision resulted in the establishment of all the necessary 
formulae for military mining {Traile des mines, Paris, 1740 and 
1799 ; Hague, 1744) ; while at the siege of Ath in 1697, having 
in the meanwhile taken part in more sieges, notably that of 
Namur in 1692 (defended by the great Dutch engineer Coehoom), 
he employed ricochet fire for the first time as the principal means 
of breaking down the defence. He had indeed already used it 
with effect at Philipsburg in 1688 and at Namur, but the jealousy 
of the artillery at outside interference had hindered the full use 
of this remarkable invention, which with his other improvements 
rendered the success of the attack almost certain. After the 
peace of Ryswick Vauban rebuilt or improved other fortresses, 
and finally New Breisach, fortified on his ‘‘ third sy.stem ” — 
which was in fact a modification of the second and was called 
by Vauban himself systeme de Landau perfectionne. His last 
siege was that of Old Breisach in 1703, when he reduced the 
place in a fortnight. On the 14th of January of that year 
Vauban had been made a marshal of France, a rank too exalted 
for the technical direction of sieges, and his active career came 
to an end with his promotion. Soon afterwards appeared his 
Traite de Vatlaque des places, a revised and amplified edition of 
the older memoir of 1669, which contains the methods of the 
fully developed Vauban attack, the main features of which are 
the parallels, ricochet fire and the attack of the defending 
personnel by vertical fire (ed. Augoyat, Paris, 1829). 

But Louis XIV. was now thrown on the defensive, and the 
war of the Spanish Succession saw the gradual wane of Vauban’s 
influence, as his fortresses were taken and retaken. The various 
captures of Landau, his chef-d^ceuvre, caused him to be regarded 
wdth disfavour, for it was not realized that the greatness of his 
services was rather in the attack than in the defence. In the 
darkness of defeat he turned his attention to the defence ; 
but his work De la defense des places (ed. by General Valaze, 
Paris, 1829) is of far less worth than the Attaque, and his far- 
seeing ideas on entrenched camps (Traite des fortifications de 
campagne) were coldly received, though therein may be found 
the elements of the “ detached forts ” system now universal 
in Europe. The close of his life, saddened by the consciousness 
of waning influence and by failing health, he devoted largely to 
the arrangement of the voluminous manuscripts (Mes crisiveth) 
which contained his reflections on war, administration, finance, 
agriculture and the like. In 1689 he had had the courage to 
make a representation to the king in favour of the republication 
of the Edict of Nantes, and in 1698 he wrote his Projet d'une 
dix''’"' royale (see Economisies financicrcs di^ XV UP stccle, 
Paris, 1851), a remarkable work foreshadowing the principles 
of the French Revolution. Vauban was deeply impressed with 
the deplorable condition of the peasantry, whose labour he 
regarded as the main foundation of all wealth, and protested 
in particular against the unequal incidence of taxation and the 
exemptions and privileges of the upper classes. His 
royale, a tax to be impartially applied to all classes, was a tenth 
of all agricultural produce payable in kind, and a tenth of 
money chargeable on manufacturers and merchants. This work 
was published in 1707, and instantly suppressed by order of the 
king. The marshal died heart-broken at the failure of his 
efforts a few days after the publication of the order (March 30, 
1707). At the Revolution his remains were scattered, but in 
1808 his heart was found and deposited by order of Napoleon 
in the church of the Invalides. 

Vauban’s attention was closely engaged, not only in general 
military matters, but in political and financial reform and the 
inland navigation of France. He carried out the rearmament 
of the French infantry with flint-lock muskets and the socket 
bayonet. The order of St Louis was suggested by him, and 
lastly may be mentioned the fortress-models which he con- 
structed, most of which are in the Invalides at Paris, and 
some in the Berlin Zeughaus. The actual total of his work 
as an engineer is worth recording. He conducted forty sieges 
and took part in more than three hundred combats, while his 
skill and experience were employed on the construction or re- 
building of more than 160 fortresses of all kinds. Mes oisivetes 
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long remained unpublished, and of the twelve volumes of 
manuscript seven are lost. The remainder were published in 
Paris, 1841-45, in an abridged form, and of the five manusci^t 
volumes three are in public hands, and two belong to the families 
of two famous engineers, Augoyat and Haxo. At the Hague 
(1737-1742) appeared, dedicated to Frederick of Prussia, De 
Hondt’s edition of De Vattaque et difense, &c., and of this work 
an improved edition appeared subsequently. But the first satis- 
factory editions are those of Augoyat and Valaze mentioned above. 

Bibliography. — Fontencllc, " ^^loge de Vauban ” {Mem. Acad, 
Sciences, 1707) ; D'Ar9on, ConsidiraUons sur le gSnie de Vauban 
(Paris, 1780) ; Carnot, ^loge de Vauban (Paris, 1784) (followed by a 
critical Lettre d V academic, published at La Rochelle, 1785. and 
Carnot's rejoinder, Observations sur la lettre, &c,, Paris, 1785) ; 
Dembarrdre, hloge historique de Vauban (Paris, 1784) ; D’Autilly, 
£loge de Vauban (Paris, 1788) ; Sauviac, Klnge, &c. (Paris, 1790) ; 
Chambray, Notice historique sur Vauban (Paris, 1845) ; Goulon, 
Memoires sur Vattaque et dSfense d'une place (Paris and Hague, 174° I 
Amsterdam, 1760 ; Paris, 17O4) ; works by Abb 6 du Fay (Paris, 1681) 
and Chevalier dc Cambray (Amsterdam, from which came 

various works in English, French, &c. For an account of these 
works and others which appeared subsequently, see Max Jfi,hnB, 
Gesch. dcr Kriegswissenschaften, ii. 1442-47. Allent, Histotre du 
corps de ginie (Paris. 1805); Humbert, L[Art du g6nie (Berlin. 
1785); Hoyer, Gesch, der Kriegskunst (Gdttingen, 1797 ) 5 Ambert, 
Le Ml. de Vauban (Tours, 1882) ; Histoire de Vauban (Lille, 1844) ; 
Tripier, La Fortification dMuite de son histoire (Paris, 1866) ; Bresc- 
Winiari, Vher Entstehen und Wesen der neueren Brfestigungsmethode 
(Berlin, 1844) ; Augoyat, A permit historique sur les fortifications, See. 
(Paris, i860) ; Abrdgi des services du Marhhal Vauban (Paris, 1839), 
and the works mentioned above. See also, of shorter works. 
Revue des deux mondes (Aug. 1864 and Oct. 1870) ; Spectateur 
militaire (1830); Neues militdrisches Journal, x. (1803)* Jahrhucher 
fiJrr die deutsche Armce und Marine (1874) ; Bbhms Magazin, xi. 
(Giessen, 1789) ; Archiv fur die Art. und Ingenieur-Offiziere, xxviii. 
(Berlin, 1850). 

VAUCLUSE, a department of south-eastern France, formed 
in 1793 out of the countship of Venaissin, the principality of 
Orange, and a part of Provence, and bounded by Drome on the 
N,, Basses-Alpes on the E., Bouches-du-Rhone (from which it 
is separated by the Durance) on the S., and Gard and Ard^che 
(from which it is separated by the Rhone) on the W. It has 
also an enclave, the canton of Valreas, in the department of 
Drome. Pop. (1906) 239,178. Area, 1381 sq. m. The western 
third of Vaucluse belongs to the Rhone valley, and consists of 
the rich and fertile plains of Orange, Carpentras and Cavaillon. 
To the east, with a general west-south- west direction and parallel 
to one another, are the steep barren ranges of Ventoux, Vau- 
cluse and Luberon, consisting of limestones and .sandstones. 
The first-mentioned, which is the most northerly, has a maxi- 
mum elevation of 6273 1 culminating peak, on which is a 

meteorological observatory, is isolated and majestic. The Vau- 
cluse chain does not rise above 4075 ft. The most southerly 
range, that of Luberon (3691 ft.), is rich in palaeontological 
remains of extant mammals (the lion, gazelle, wild boar, &c.). 
The Rhone is joined on the left by the Aygucs, the Sorgue (rising 
in Petrarch’s celebrated fountain of Vaucluse, which has given 
its name to the department), and the impetuous Durance. The 
Sorgue has an important tributary in the Ouv^ze and the Dur- 
artce in the Coulon (or Calavon). These and other streams feed 
the numerous irrigation canals (Canal de Picrrelatte, Canal de 
Carpentras, &c.) to which is largely due the success of the farmers 
and market -gardeners of the department. The climate is that 
of the Mediterranean region. The valley of the Rhone .suffers 
from the mistral, a cold and violent wind from N.N.W. ; but 
the other valleys ore sheltered by the mountains, and produce 
the oleander, pomegranate, olive, jujube, fig, and other southern 
trees and shrubs. The mean annual temperature is 55° F. 
at Orange and 58° at Avignon the extremes of temperature 
are 5° and 105° F. Snow is rare. The south wind, which is 
frequent in summer, brings rain. The average annual rainfall 
is 29 in. in the hill region and 22 in the plains. 

Wheat, potatoes, and oats arc the most important crops ; sugar- 
beet, sorghum, millet, ramie, early vegetables and fniit.s, among which 
may be mentioned the melons of Cavaillon, arc also cultivated, and 
to these must be added the vine, olive and mulberry. The truffles 
of the regions of Apt and Carpentras, and the fragrant herbs of the 


Ventoux range, are renowned. Sh^ are the principal live-etock. 
and mules arc also numerous. Lignite and sulphur are mined ; 
rich deposits of gypsum, fire-clay, ochro, &c., are worked^ Mont- 
mirail has mineral springs of some repute. The industrial establish- 
ments include silk miUs, silk-spinning factories, oil mills, flour mills, 
paper mills, wool-spinning factories, confectionery establishments, • 
manufactories of pottery, earthenware, bricks, mosaics, tinned 
provisions, chemicals, candles, soap and hats, breweries, puddling 
works, iron and copper foundries, cabinet workshops, blast furnaces, 
sawmills, edge-tool workshops and nursery gardens. Coarse cloth, 
carpets, blankets, and ready-made clothes are also produced. The 
department is served by the Paris-Lyon-M6diteiTan6e railway, and 
the Rhone is navigable for 40 m. within it. It is divided into 4 ar- 
rondissements (Avignon, Apt, Carpentras and Orange), 22 cantons 
and 150 communes. Avignon, the capital, is the seat of an arch- 
bishop. The department belongs to the region of the XV. army 
corps and to the acadSmie (educational circumscription) of Aix, and 
has its appeal court at Nlmes. 

Avignon, Apt, Carpentras, Cavaillon, Orange and Vaison, 
the most noteworthy towns, are treated separately, and the in- 
teresting abbey of Senanque, of Romanesque architecture. Other 
places of interest are Gordes, with a town hall of Renaissance 
architecture ; Femes, which has a church of the nth century and 
medieval fortifications ; La Tour d'Aigues, with fine ruins of the 
Renaissance chd,teau of the barons of Central Bonnieux, near which 
there is a bridge of the 2nd or 3rd century over the Calavon ; 
Venasque, of Gallo-Roman or even earlier origin, with a baptistery 
of the 8th or 9th century ; and Le Thor, with a fine church in the 
Proven9al Romanesque style. 

VAUD (Ger. Waadt), one of the cantons of south-western 
Switzerland. Its total area is 1255*2 sq. m. (thus ranking after 
the Grison.s, Bern and the Valais), of which 1056-7 sq, m. are 
reckoned as “productive” (forests covering 3201 sq. m. and 
vineyards 24*9 sq. m., this last region being more extensive than 
in any other canton). Of the rest, 160J sq. m. are occupied by 
the portions of various lakes partly in the canton (Geneva, 
i23i sq. m. j Neuchatel, 33 .sq. m. ; and Morat, 3^ sq. m.) and 4-3 
by glaciers, the loftiest point in the canton being the Diablerets 
(10,650 ft.). The canton is of very irregular shape, as it owes 
its artificial existence solely to historical causes. It includes 
practically the w hole northern shore of the Lake of Geneva, while 
it stretches from the “ Alpes Vaudoiaes ” and Bex, on the S.E., 
to the Jura and the French frontier, on the N.W. A long 
narrow tongue extending past Payerne (Peterlingen) to the 
Lake of Neuchatel is just disconnected with the Avenches region 
that forms an “ enclave ” in the canton of Fribourg, while in 
the canton of Vaud, Fribourg holds the two “enclaves” of 
Vuissens and Surpierre. A small stretch of the right bank of 
the Rhone (from Bex to the Lake of Geneva) is within the canton, 
while various short streams flow down into the Lake of Geneva. 
But the more northerly portion of the canton, beyond the Jorat 
range, to the north of Lausanne, and in particular the valley of 
the Broye, belongs to the Aar, and so to the Rhine basin. The 
canton is thus hilly rather than mountainous, save at its south- 
easfem extremity. It is well supplied with railways, including 
that along the northern shore of the Lake of Geneva, while from 
Bex through Vallorbes runs the main Simplon line towards 
Paris. There are also numerous “ regional ” or small -gauge 
railways, as well as mountain lines from Montreux past Glion 
up the Rochers de Naye, and from Vevey up the Mont Pdlerin, 
not to speak of that (“ Montreux-Oberland ” line) direct to the 
head of the Sarine valley and so by the Simme valley to the Lake 
of Thun. In 1900 the population was 281,279, of whom 243463 
were French-speaking, 24,372 German-speaking, and 10,667 
Italian-speaking, while 242,811 were Protestants (Calvinists, 
whether of the larger iglise nationale or of the smaller 
eglise libre, founded in 1847), 36,980 Romanists, and 1076 
Jews. Agriculture is the main occupation of the inhabitants : 
the land is much subdivided and very highly cultivated. 

The vineyards give employment to great numbers of people. 
Much more white wine is produced than red wine. The best white 
wines of the canton are Yvorne (near Aigle) and La Cote (west of 
Lausanne), while the vineyard of Lavaux (east of Lausanne) pro- 
duces both red and white wine. There is not very much industry 
in the canton, though at Ste Croix in t|^e Jura watches and musical 
boxes are made, while at Payerne tobacco is grown. Many 
foreigners reside in the canton, partly for reasons of health, partly 
on account of the educational advantages that it offers. They chiefly 
favour Lausanne, Vevey and the collection of hamlets known as 
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“Jilontreux/' as well as Chateaux d'Oex, in the upper Sarinc valley, 
Lausanne (^.v ) is the pohtical capital of the canton. Next iwpoint 
of population comes the “ agglomeration ” knowi as Montreux 
iq.v.), with 14,144, and Vevey with 11.781. Other important 
villages or small towns are Yverdon (7985 inhab.), Ste Croix (5905 
•inhab,)., Payenie (5224 inhab.), Nyon (4882 inhab.), Merges (4421 
inhab.), Aigle (3897 inhab.), and Chateau d'Oex (3025 inhab.). In 
educational matters the canton holds a high place. The academy 
of Lausanne dates from 1537, and was raised to the rank of a uni- 
versity in 1890 ; and there arc a very large number of schools and 
educational establishments at Merges, Lausanne, Vevey, and else- 
where. Pestalozii's celebrated institution flourished At Yverdon 
from 1806 to 182s. Among the remarkable historical spots in the 
canton are Avenches (the chief Roman settlement in Helvetia). 
Grandson {g.v.) (scene of the famous battle in 147O against Charles 
the Bold), and the castle of Chillon (where Bonivard, the prior of 
St Victor at Geneva, was imprisoned from t 5 30 to 15 36 for defending 
the Ireedom of Geneva again.st the duke of Savoy). 

The canton is divided into 19 administrative di-stricts, which com- 
prise 388 communes. The cantonal constitution dates from 1885. 
The government consists of a Grand Cunseil, or great council (one 
member to every 300 electors or fraction over 1 30), for legislative 
and a conseil d'ttat, or council of state, of seven members (chosen by 
the Grand Consml) for executive purposes. In both cases the term of 
office IS four years. Six thousand citizens can compel consideration 
of any project by the legislature (“ initiative,” first in 1845), and the 
referendum exists m its ” facultative ” form, if demanded by 6000 
citizens, and also in case of expenditure (not included in the budget) 
of over half a million francs. Tlie two members of the Federal 
Standcrath are named by the Grand Council, while the fourteen 
members of the Federal N ationalrath are chosen by a popular vote. 
Capital punishment was abolished in 1874. 

The early history of the main part of the territories comprised 
in the present canton is identical with that of south-west Switzer- 
land generally. The Romans conquered (58 B.c.) the Celtic Hel- 
vetii and so thoroughly colonized the land that it has remained 
a Romance-speaking district, despite conquests by the Bur- 
gundians (5th century) and Franks (532) and the incursions of 
the Saracens (10th century). It formed part of the empire of 
Charlemagne, and of the kingdom of Transjurane Burgundy 
(88R-T032), the memory of “ good queen Bertha,” wife of King 
Rudolph IT., being still held in high honour. After the ex- 
tinction of the house of Zahringen (1218) the counts of Savoy 
gradually won the larger part of it, especially in the days of 
Peter II., “Ic petit Charlemagne” (d. 1268). The bishop of 
Lausanne (to which place the see had probably been trans- 
ferred from Aventicum by Marius the Chronicler at the end of 
the 6th century), however, still maintained the temporal power 
given to him by the king of Burgundy, and in 1125 had become 
a prince of the empire. (We must be careful to distinguish 
between the present canton of Vaud and the old medieval Pays 
de Vaud : the districts forming the present canton very nearly 
correspond to the Pays Roman.d.) Late in the 15th ccntur>' 
Bern began to acquire lands to the south from the dukes of 
Savoy, and it was out of those conquests that the canton was 
formed iq 1^8., In 1475 she seized Aigle and (in concert with 
Fribourg) fechrfllens *and Grandson as well as Orbe (the latter 
held of t*he»c9urv^ of Byrguncly). Vaud had been occupied by 
Bern for a 11111^(1475-^476), but the final conquest did not take 
place 4ilU 1^36^ wheii both Savoyard Vaud and the bishopric of 
Lausanne (mcklding Lausanne and Avenches) were overrun 
and anne^^tfiby feeri> (formally ceded in 1564), who added to 
them (i555)‘Chfi>tg^u d^Oex. as her share of the domains of the 
debt-laden* of the Gniy^re in the division ef the spoil she 
made with* Fribourg. Bern in 1526 sent Guillaume Farel, a 
preacher from Dauphine, to carry out the Reformation at Aigle, 
and after 1536 the new religion was imposed by force of arms and 
the bishop’s resitoce moved to Fribourg (permanently from 
1^3). Thus the ^ole land became Protestant, save the district 
(f Echallens. Vaud was ruled very harshly by bailiflfs from 
Bern. In 15S8 a plot of some nobles to hand it over to Savoy 
was crushed, and in 1723 the enthusiastic idealist Davel lost his 
life in air attempt to raise it to the rank of a canton. Pditical 
feeling was therefore much excited by the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, and a Vaudoisi F. C. de la Harpe, an exile and a 
patriot, persuaded the Directory in Paris to march on Vaud in 
virtue of .alleged rights conferred by a treaty of 1565. The 
French troops were reccivjed enthusiastically, and the “ Lcmanic 


republic” was proclaimed (January 1798), succeeded by the 
short-lived Rhodanic republic, till in March 1798 the canton of 
L^man was formed as a district of the Helvetic republic. This 
corresponded precisely with the present canton minus Avenches 
and Payemc, which were given to the canton of Vaud (set up in 
1803). The new canton was thus made up of the Bernese con- 
quests of 1475? i 475“76, 1536 and 1555. The constitutions of 
1803 and 1814 favoured the towns and wealthy men, so that an 
agitation went on for a radical change, which was effected in the 
constitution of 1831. Originally acting as a mediator, Vaud 
finally joined the anti- Jesuit movement (especially after the 
radicals r.ame into power in 1845), opposed the Sonderbund, 
and accepted the new federal constitution of 1848, of which 
Druey of Vaud was one of the two drafters. From 1839 to 1846 
the canton was distracted by religious struggles, owing to the 
attempt of the radicals to turn the church into a simple depart- 
ment of state, a struggle which ended in the splitting off (1847) 
of the “ free church.” The cantonal feeling in Vaud is very 
strong, and was the main cause of the failure of the project of 
revising the federal constitution in 1872, though that of 1874 
was accepted. In 1879 Vaud was one of the three cantons which 
voted (though in vain) against a grant in aid of the St Gotthard 
railway. In 1882 the radicals obtained a great majority, and 
in 1885 the constitution of 1861 was revised. 

Authorities. — C. Burnier. La Vie vaudoine et la rivolution 
(Lausanne. 1902); E. Busset and E. de la Harpe. Aux Ormontn 
(2nd ed., Lausanne, 190O) ; J. Cart, Histoire de la liberU des cultes 
dans h canton de Vaud (Lausanne. 1890) ; A, Ceresole. Lipmdes des 
Alpcs vaudoises (Lausanne, 1885) ; E. de la Harpe, Guide du Jura 
vaudois (Neuchatcl, 1903) ; H. Dvibi, Climbers' Guide for the 
Bernese Oberland, vol. lii. (including the Alpes Vaudoises) (London, 
1007) ; E. DunanL Guide illustre du mush' d'Auenches (Lausanne, 
1900) ; F. Forel, Charles communales du pays de Vaud, 

(Lausanne, 1872) ; P. MaiUefer, Histoire du canton de Vaud 
(Lausanne, 1903); Mimotres et documents (published by the Soc, 
d’Histoire de la Suisse Romande) (Lausanne, from 1838); A, de 
Montet, T. Rittener. and A. Bonnard, Chez nos aieux (Lausanne, 
1902); A. Pfleghart, Die schweizerische U hrenindustrie (Leipzig, 

I J- R- Rahn, Geschichte des Schlosses Chillon (2 parts, Zurich, 
1888-89); E. Rambert, Bex et ses environs (Lausanne, 1871); 
Alexandre Vinet (2nd ed,, Lausanne, 1875), and Ascensions et 
fidneries (Alpes vaudoises) (new ed., Lausanne, 1888) ; Meredith 
Read, Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne and Savoy (2 vols., London, 
1897); A. Vauticr, La Patne vaudoise (Lausanne, 1903); I.. 
Vulliemin, Lc Canton de Vaud (3rd ed., Lausanne, 1885) ; A, 
Wagnon, Autour des Plans (Bex, 1890). See Lausanne. 

(W. A. B. C.) 

VAUDEVILLE, a term now generally given to a musical 
drama of a lights humorous or comic description interspersed 
with songs and dances. In English usage “ vaudeville ” is 
practically synonymous with what is more generally known as 
“musical comedy,” but in America it is applied also to a music- 
hall variety entertainment. This modern sense is developed 
from the French vaudeville of the i8th century, a popular form 
of light dramatic composition, consisting of pantomime, dances, 
songs and dialogue, written in couplets. It is generally ac- 
cepted that the word is to be identified with vau‘de-vire, the 
name given to the convivial songs of the 15th century. This 
name originated with a literary association known as the “ Com- 
pagnons Gallois,^* i,e. “ boon companions ” or “ gay comrades ” 
in the valley of the Vire and Vir^ne in Normandy. The most 
famous of the authors of these songs was Olivier Basselin {q.v.\ 
When in the 17th century the term had become applied to 
topical, satiric verses current in the towns, it was corrupted 
into its present form, either from it van le ville, or voix de ville, 

VAU6ELA5, CLAUDE FAVRE, Seigneur de, Baron de 
PiROGES (1595-1650), French grammarian and man of letters, 
was born at Meximieu, department of Ain, on the 6th of January 
1595. He became gentlexnan-in- waiting to Gaston d'Orldans, 
and continued faithful to this prince in his disgrace, although 
his fidelity cost him a pension from the crown on which he 
was largely dependent. His thorough knowledge of the French 
language and the correctness of his speech won ifor him a place 
among the original academicians. On the representation of 
his colleagues his pension was restored so that he might have 
leisure to pursue his admirable Retnarques sur la langue franfaise 
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(1647). he maintained that words and expressions 

were to be judged by the current usslge of the best society, of 
which, as an habitui of the Hotel de Rambouillet, Vaugelas 
was a competent judge. He shares with Malherbe the credit 
of having purified French diction. His book fixed the current 
usage, and the classical writers of the 17th century regulated 
tiieir practice by it. Protests against the academical doctrine 
were not lacking. Scipion Dupleix in his LtberiS de la lan^ue 
f ran false dans sa pureiS (1651) pleaded for the richer and freer 
language of the i6th century, and Fran9ois de la Mothe le Vayer 
took a similar standpoint in his Lettres d Gabriel Naude touchant 
les Remarques sur la langue jranfaise. Towards the end of his life 
Vaugelas became tutor to the sons of Thomas Francis of Savoy, 
prince of Carignan. He died in Paris in February 1650. His 
translation from Quintus Curtius, La Vie d^ Alexandre (post- 
humously published in 1653) deserves notice as an application 
of the author’s own rules. 

Bibliography. — See Remarques sur la langue franfaisc, edited with 
a key by V. Conrart, and introductory notes by A. Chassang 
(Paris, 1880). The principles of Vaugelas’s judgments are explained 
in the Lludcs eritiques (7® s^rie) of M. Bruneti^re, who regards the 
name oi Vaugelas as a symbol of all that was done in the first half 
of the 16th century to perfect and purify the French language. 
See also F. Brunot in the Histoire de la langue ei liithature francaise 
of Petit de J ulleville. 

VAUGHAN, CHARLES JOHN (1816-1897), English scholar 
and divine, was educated at Rugby and Cambridge, where he 
was bracketed senior classic with Lord Lyttelton in 1838. In 
1839 he was elected fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
for a short time studied law. He took orders, however, in 1841, 
and became vicar of St Martin’s, Leicester. Three years later 
he was elected headmaster of Harrow. He resigned the head- 
mastership in 1859 and accepted the bishopric of Rochester, but 
afterwards withdrew his acceptance. In i860 he was appointed 
vicar of Doncaster. He was appointed master of the Temple in 
1869, and dean of Llandaff in 1879. In 1894 he was elected 
president of University College, Cardiff, in recognition of the 
prominent part he took in its foundation. Vaughan was a 
well-known Broad Churchman, an eloquent preacher and an able 
writer on theological subjects, his numerous works including 
lectures, commentaries and sermons ; he was joint-author with 
the Rev. John Llewelyn Davies (b. 1826) — also a well-known 
Cambridge scholar and Broad Churchman — of a well-known 
translation of Plato’s Republic. 

VAUGHAN, HENRY (1622-1695), called the “ Silurist,” 
English poet and mystic, was bom of an ancient Welsh family 
at Newton St Brigct near Sccthrog by Usk, Brecknockshire, on 
the 17th of April 1622. His grandfather, Thomas Vaughan, 
was the son of Charles Vaughan of Tretower Castle, and had 
acquired the farm of Newton by marriage. From 1632 to 1638 
he and his twin brother Thomas, noticed below, were privately 
educated by the Rev. Matthew Herbert, rector of Llangattock, 
to whom they both addressed Latin verses expressing their 
gratitude. Anthony h Wood, who is the main authority for 
Vaughan’s biography, says that Henry was entered at Jesus 
College, Oxford, in 1638, but no corroboration of the statement 
is forthcoming, although Thomas Vaughan’s matriculation is 
entered, nor does Henry Vaughan ever allude to residence at 
the university.^ He was sent to London to study law, but 
turning his attention to medicine, he became a physician, and 
settled first at Brecon and later at Scethrog to the practice of his 
art. He was regarded, says Wood, as an “ ingenious persem, 
but proud and humorous.” It seems likely that he fought on 
the king’s side in the Welsh campaign of 1645, and was present 
at the battle of Rowton Heath. In 1646 appeared Poems ^ with 
the Tenth Satyre of Jtwenal Englished, by Henry Vaughan, Gent. 
The poems in this volume arc chiefly addressed to ” Amoret,” 
and the last is on Priory Grove, the home of the “ matchless 
Orinda,” Mrs Katharine Philips. A second volume of secular 

^ Two poems in the Eucharistica Oxoniensia (1641) are signed 
" H. Vaughan, Je«. Coll.," but are probably by a contemporary of 
the same name, noticed by Wood. See Mr E. K. Chambers's bio- 
graphical note in vol. ii. of Vaughan’s Works. 
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verse, Olor Iscanus, which takes its name from the opening 
verses Addressed to the Isca (Usk), was published by a friend/ 
probably Thomal Vaughan, without the author’s consent, in 
1651. The book includes three prose translations from Latin 
versions of Plutarch and Maximus of T)Te, and one in praise of , 
a countr}^ life from Guevara. The preface is dated 1647, and 
the reason for Vaughan’s reluctance to print the book is to be 
sought in the preface to Silex ScintiUans : sr Sacred Poems and 
Pious Ejaculations (1650). There he says : ” The first that 
with any effectual success attempted a diversion of this foul and 
overflowing .stream (of profane poetry) was the blessed man, 

Mr George Herbert, who.se holy life and verse gained many pious 
converts, of whom I am the least.” He further expresses his 
debt in ” The Match,” when he says that his own ” fierce, wild 
blood ... is still tam’d by those bright fires which thee 
inflam’d.” His debt to Herbert extended to the form of his 
poetry and sometimes to the actual expressions used in it, and 
a long list of parallel passages has been adduced. His other 
works are The Mount of Olives : or Solitary Devotions, with a 
tran.slation, Man in Glory, from the Latin of Anselm (165a); 
Flores Soliiudinis (1654), consisting of two pro.se translations 
from Nierembergius, one from St Eucherius, and a life of 
]*auUnus, bishop of Nola ; IJermelical Physick, translated from 
the Naturae Sanctuarium of Henricus Nollius ; Thalia Rediviva ; 
The Pass-Times and Diversions of a Country Muse (1678), which 
include.s some of his brother’s poems. Henry Vaughan died at 
Scethrog on the 23rd of April 1695, buried in the church- 

yard of Llansantffraed. 

As a poet Vaughan comes latest in the so-called “ meta- 
physical ” school of the 17th century. He is a disciple of Donne, 
but follows him mainly as ho saw him reflected in George Herbert. 

He analy.ses his experiences, amatory and sacred, with excessive 
ingenuity, striking out, every now and then, through his ex- 
treme intensity of feeling and his dose observation of nature, 
lines and phrases of marvellous felicity. He is of imagination 
all compact, and is happiest when he abandons himself most 
completely to his vision. It is, as Canon H. C. Beeching has 
said, “ undoubtedly the my.stical element in Vaughan’s writing 
by which he takes rank as a poet ... it is easy to see that he 
has a passion for Nature for her own sake, that he has observed 
her moods ; that indeed the world is to him no less than a veil 
of the eternal spirit, whose presence may be felt in any, even the 
smallest part.” In this imaginative outlook on Nature he no 
doubt exercised great influence on Word,sworth, who is known 
to have possessed a copy of his poems, and it is difficult to avoid 
seeing in “ The Retreat ” the germ of the later poet’s " Ode 
on Intimations of Immortality." By this poem, with ” The 
World," mainly because of its magnificent opening stanza, 

“ licyond the Veil," and “ Peace," he is best known to the 
ordinar}^ reader. 

The conqilete works of Henry Vaughan were edited for the Fuller 
Worthies Library by Dr A. B. Grosart in 1871. Tlie Poems of 
Henry Vaughan, Silurist. were edited in 1896 by Mr E. K. Chambers, 
with an introduction by Canon H. C. Beeching, for the Muses' 
Library. 

VAUGHAN, HERBERT (1832-1903), cardinal and arch- 
bishop of Westminster, was born at Gloucester on the 15th of 
April 1832, the eldest son of lieutenant-colonel John Franck 
Vaughan, head of an old Roman Catholic family, the Vaughans 
of Courtfield, Herefordshire. His mother, a daughter of John 
Rolls of The Hendre, Monmouthshire, was intensely religious ; 
and all the daughters of the family entered convents, while six 
of the eight sons took priest’s orders, three of them rising to 
the episcopate, Roger becoming archbishop of Sydney, and 
John bishop of S^bastopolis. Herbert spent six years at 
Stonyhurst, and was then sent to study with the Benedictines 
at Downside, near Bath, and subsequently at the Jesuit school 
of Brugelette, Belgium, which was afterwards removed to Paris. 

In 1851 he went to Rome. After tjvo years of study at the 
Accademia dei nobili ecclesiastic!, where he became a fsiend 
and disciple of Manning, he took priest’s orders at Lucca 
in 1854. On his return to England he became for a period 
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vice-president of St Edmund’s College, Ware, at that time the 
chief seminary for candidates for the priesthood in th6 south 
of England. Since childhood he had been filled with zeal for 
foreign missions, and he conceived the determination to found 
a great English missionary college to fit, young priests for the 
work of evangelizing the heathen. With this object he made 
a great begging expedition to America in 1863, from which 
he returned with 1,000. St Joseph’s Foreign Missionary 
College, Mill Hill Park, London, was opened in 1869. Vaughan 
also became proprietor of the T ablet ^ and used ^ its columns 
vigorously for propagandist purposes. In 1872 he was con- 
secrated bishop of Salford, and in 1892 succeeded Manning 
as archbishop of Westminster, receiving the cardinal’s hat 
in 1893. Vaughan was a man of very different type from his 
predecessor ; he had none of Manning’s intellectual finesse or 
his ardour in social reform, but he was an ecclesiastic of remark- 
ably fine presence and aristocratic leanings, intransigeant in 
theological policy, and in personal character simply devout. 

It was his most cherished ambition to see before he died an 
adequate Roman Catholic cathedral in Westminster, and he 
laboured untiringly to secure subscriptions, with the result 
that its foundation stone was laid in 1895, and that when he 
died, on the igth of June 1903, the building was so far complete 
that a Requiem Mass was said there over his body before it 
was removed to its resting-place at Mill Hill Park. 

See the Life of Cardinal Vaughan, by J. G. Snead Cox (2 vols., 
London. 19H)). 

VAUGHAN, THOMAS (1622-1666), English alchemist and 
mystic, was the younger twin brother of Henry Vaughan, the 
“ Silurist.” He matriculated from Jesus College, Oxford, in 
1638, took his B.A. degree in 1642, and became fellow of his 
college. He remained for some years at Oxford, but also held 
the living of his native parish of Llansantfread from 1640 till 
1649, when he was ejected, under the Act for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Wales, upon charges of drunkenness, im- 
morality and bearing arms for the king. Subsequently he lived 
at his brother’s farm of Newton and in various parts of London, 
and studied alchemy and kindred subjects. He married in 
1651 and lost his wife in 1658. After the Restoration he found 
a patron in Sir Robert Murray, with whom he fled from London 
to Oxford during the plague of 1665. He appears to have had 
some employment of state, but he continued his favourite 
studies and actually died of the fumes of mercury at the house 
of Samuel Kern at Albury on the 27th of February 1606. 
Vaughan regarded himself as a philosopher of nature, and 
although he certainly sought the universal solvent, his pub- 
lished writings deal rather with magic and mysticism than 
with techniatl alchemy. I’hey also contain much contro- 
versy with Hehry More the Platonist. Vaughan was called 
a Rosicrucian, but denied the imputation. He wrote or trans- 
lated AntfirdfiosQphia Theomagica (1650) \ Anima Magica 
AbsconMta (#6^) ; Muf^ia Adamica and Coelum Terrae (1650) ; 
The Man-Moi^takmi^in a Trap (1650) ; The Second Wash; or 
the Jfioqf . <mc$< more (1651); Lumen de tumine and 

AphorisimiMugici Eugeniani (1651) ; The Fame and Confession 
of the PfoMfiky qf R£. (1652) ; Aula Lucis (1652) ; Euphrates 
(1655); ' Ndli^s' . Chymist's Key (1657); A Brief Natural 
History Most of these pamphlets appeared under the 

pseudonym of Eugenius Philalethes. Vaughan was probably, 
although it is by no means certain, not the famous adept known 
as Eirenaeus Philalethes, who was alleged to have found the 
philosopher’s stone in America, and to whom the Introitus 
Apertus in OccLuhim Regis Palaiium (1667) and other writings 
ascribed/ In 1896 Vaughan was the subject of an amaz- 
ing mystification in Jiie Memoir es d^une ex-Palladiste. These 
formed part of certain alleged revelations as to the practice of 
devil-worship by the initiates of freemasonry. The author, 
whose name was given as Diana Vaughan, claimed to be a 
descendant -^of Thomas af d to possess family papers which 
showed amongst other marvels that he had made a pact with 
Lucifer, and had helped to found freemasonry as a Satanic 
society. ‘The inventors^ of the. hoax, which took in many 
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eminent Catholic ecclesiastics, were some unscrupulous Paris 
journalists. • 

The Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan were edited by Mr A. E. 
Waite in 1888. His miscellaneous Latin and English verses are 
included in vol. ii. of Dr A. B. Grosart’s Fuller Worthies Library 
edition of the Works of Henry Vaughan (1871). A manuscript book 
of his, with alchemical and autobiographical jottings made between 
1658 and 1662, forms Brit. Mus. Shane MS. 1741. Biographical 
data are in Mr E. K. Chambers’s MukScs Library edition of the Poems 
of Henry Vaughan {1896), together with an account and criticism 
of the M^moires d'une ex-Palladiste. These fabrications were also 
discussed by Mr A. E. Waite, Devil-Worship in France (T89O), and 
finally exposed by M. Gaston M6ry, La Veriti sur Diana Vaughan. 

(E. K. C.) 

VAUGHAN, WILLIAM (1577-1641), English author and 
colonial pioneer, son of Walter Vaughan (d. 1598), was bom at 
Golden Grove, Carmarthenshire, his father’s estate, in 1577. He 
was descended from an ancient prince of Powys. His brother, 
John Vaughan (1572-1634), became 1st earl of Carbery; and 
another brother. General Sir Henry or Harry Vaughan (1587- 
1659), was a well-known royalist leader. William was educated 
at Jesus College, Oxford, and took the degree of LL.D. at Vienna. 
In "1616 he bought a grant of land in the south coast of New- 
foundland, to which he sent two batches of settlers. In 1622 
he visited the settlement, which he called Cambriol, and returned 
to England in 1625. Vaughan apparently paid another visit 
to his colony, but his plans for its prosperity were foiled by the 
severe winters. He died at his house of Torcoed, Carmarthen- 
shire, in August 1641. 

His chief work is The Golden Grove (1600), a general guide to 
morals, politics and literature, in which the manners of the time are 
severely criticized, plays being denounced as folly and wickedness. 
The section in praise of poetry borrows much from earlier writers 
on the subject. The Golden Fleece . . . transported from Cambriol 
Colchis ... by Orpheus jun., alias Will Vaughan, which contains 
information about Newfoundland, is the most interesting of his 
other works. 

VAULT ^ (Fr. vqute, Ital. volta, Ger. Gewblbe), in architecture, 
the term given to the covering over of a space with stone or 
brick in arched form, the component parts of which exert a 
thrust and necessitate a counter resistance. In the case of 
vaults built under the level of the ground, the latter gave all 
that was required, but, when raised aloft, various expedients 
had to be employed, such as great thickness of walls in the case 
of barrel or continuous vaults, and cross walls or buttresses 
when intersecting vaults were employed. The simplest kind 
of vault is that known as the barrel, wagon or tunnel vault, 
which is generally semicircular in section, and may be regarded 
as a continuous arch, the length of which is in excess of its 
diameter ; like the arch (q.v.), the same provision is required 
as regards its temporary support whilst the voussoirs consti- 
tuting one of its rings arc being placed in position, for until the 
upper voussoir, or keystone, is introduced it is not self-supporting. 
At the present day, when timber of all kinds is easily procurable, 
this temporary support is given by centring, consisting of a 
framed truss with semicircular or segmental head, w^hich carries 
th^ voussoirs until the ring of the whole arch is completed and 
is then, with a barrel vault, shifted on to support other rings ; 
in early times, and particularly in Chaldaea and Egypt, where 
timber was scarce, other means of support had to be contrived, 
and it would seem that it was only in Roman times that centring 
was regularly employed. 

The earliest example known of a vault is that found under 
the Chaldaean ziggurat at Nippur in Babylonia, ascribed to 
about 4000 B.C., which was built of burnt bricks cemented with 
clay mortar. The earliest tunnel vaults in Egypt are those at 
Requaqnah and Denderah, c. 3500 b.c. ; these were built in 
unbumt brick in three rings over passages descending to tombs : 
in these cases, as the span of the vault was only 6 Jt., the bricks 
constituting the voussoirs were laid flatwise, and adhered suffi- 
ciently to those behind to enable the ring to be completed without 
other support: in the granaries built by Ramessu II., still in 
part existing behind the Ramesseum, at Thebes, the span was 
12 ft., and another system was employed ; the lower part of 
^ For the form of safe so called see Safes. 
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the arch was built in horizontal courses, up to about one-third 
of the height, and the rings above were inclined back at a slight 
angle, so that the bricks of each ring, laid flatwise, adhered till 
the ring was completed, no centring of any kind being required ; 
the vault thus formed was elliptic in section, arising from the 
method of its construction. A similar system of construction 
was employed for the vault over the great hall at Ctesiphon, 
where the material employed was burnt bricks or tiles of great 
dimensions, cemented with mortar; but the span was close 
upon 83 ft., and the thickness of the vault was nearly 5 ft. at 
the top, there being four rings of brickwork. It is probable 
that the great vaults of the Assyrian palaces were constructed 
in the same way, but with unburnt bricks dried only in the sun : 
one of the drains discovered by Layard at Nimrud was built 
in rings sloping backwards. From the fact that each Assyrian 
monarch on his accession to the throne commenced his reign 
by the erection of a palace, it is probable that, owing to the 
ephemeral consiruction of these great vaults, half a century 
was the term of their existence. This may also account for the 
fact that no domed structures exist of the type shown in one of 
the bas reliefs from Nimrud (fig. i); the tradition of their 



Fig. I. 


erection, however, would seem to have been handed down to 
their successors in Mesopotamia, viz. to the Sassanians, who in 
their palaces at Serbistan and Firuzabad built domes of similar 
form to those shown in the Nimrud sculptures, the chief differ- 
ence being that, constructed in rubble stone and cemented with 
mortar, they still exist, though probably abandoned on the 
Mahommedan invasion in the 7th century. 

In all the instances above quoted in Chaldaea and Egypt the 
bricks, whether burnt or sun-dried, were of the description to 
which the term “ tile ” would now be given ; the dimensions 
varied from 18 or 20 in. to 10 in., being generallysquare and about 
4 to a in. thick, and they were not shaped as voussoirs, the con- 
necting medium being thicker at the top than at the bottom. 
The earliest Egyptian examples of regular voussoirs in stone 
belong to the XXVIth Dynasty {c. 650 b.c.) in the additions 
made then to the temple of Medinet-Abou, and here it is 
probable that centring of some kind was provided, as the vaults 
are built in rings, so that the same centring could be shifted 
on after the completion of each ring. The earliest example 
of regularly shaped voussoirs, and of about the same date, is 
found in the cloaca at Graviscae in Etruria, with a span of about 
14 ft., the voussoirs of which are from 5 to 6 ft. long. The 
cloaca maxima in Rome, built by Tarquin (603 B.c.) to drain 
the marshy ground between the Palatine and the Capitoline 
Hills, was according to Commendatore Boni vaulted over in the 


ist ceqfury B.c., the vault being over 800 ft. long, 10 ft. in span? 
with three concttitric rings of voussoirs. 

So far, all the vaults mentioned have been b^d Vaults, 
which, when not built underground, required continuous walls 
of great thickness to resist their thrust ; the earliest example • 
of the next variety, the intersecting barrel vault, is said to be 
over a small hall at Pergamum, in Asia Minor, but its first em- 
ployment over halls of great dimensions i^ due to the Romans. 
When two semicircular barrel vaults of the same diameter cross 
one another (fig. 2) their intersection (a true ellipse) is known 
as a groin, down 
which the thrust of 
the vault is carried 
to the cross walls ; 
if a series of two or 
more barrel vaults 
intersect one another, 
the weight is carried 
on to the piers at 
their intersection and 
the thrust is trans- 
mitted to the outer 
cross walls ; thus in 
the Roman reservoir at Baiae, known as the piscina mira- 
bilis, a scries of five aisles with semicircular barrel vaults 
are intersected by twelve cross aisles, the vaults being carried 
on 48 piers and thick external walls. The width of these aisles 
being only about 13 ft. there was no great difficulty in the 
construction of these vaults, but in the Roman Thermae the 
tepidarium had a span of 80 ft., more than twice that of an 
English cathedral, so that its construction both from the 
statical and economical point of view was of the greatest im- 
portance. 'rhe researches of M. Choisy (L’^r/ de bdiir chez les 
Romains)y based on a minute examination of those portions of 
the vaults which still remain in situ, have shown that, on a 
comparatively slight centring, consisting of trusses placed about 
10 ft. apart and covered with planks laid from truss to truss, 
were laid— to begin with— two layers of the Roman brick 
(measuring nearly 2 ft. square and 2 in. thick) ; on these and 
on the trusses transverse rings of brick were built with longi- 
tudinal ties at intervals ; on the brick layers and embedding 
the rings and cross ties concrete was thrown in horizontal 
layers, the liaunches being filled in solid, and the surface sloped 
on either side and covered over with a tile roof of low pitch laid 
direct on the concrete. The rings relieved the centring from 
the weight imposed, and the two layers of bricks carried the 
concrete till it had set. As the walls carrying these vaults 
were also built in concrete with occasional bond courses of 
brick, the whole structure was homogeneous. One of the 
important ingredients of the mortar was a volcanic deposit 
found near Rome, known as pozzolana, which, when the concrete 
had set, not only made the concrete as solid as the rock itself, 
but to a certain extent neutralized the thrust of the vaults, 
which formed shells equivalent to that of a metal lid ; the 
Romans, however, do not seem to have recognized the extra- 
ordinary value of this pozzolana mixture, for they otherwise 
provided amply for the counteracting of any thrust which 
might exist by the erection of cross walls and buttresses. In 
the tepidaria of the Thermae and in the basilica of Constantine, 
in order to bring the thrust well within the walls, the main 
barrel vault of the hall was brought forward on each side and 
rested on detached columns, which constituted the principal 
architectural decoration. In cases where the cross vaults 
intersecting were not of the same span as those of the main 
vault, the arches were either stilted so that their soffits might 
be of the same height, or they formed smaller intersections in 
the lower part of the vault ; in both of these cases, however, 
the mtersections or groins were twisted, for which it was very 
difficult to form a centring, and, moreover, they were o^dis- 
agreeable effect : though every attempt was made to mask 
this in the decoration of the vault by panels and reliefs modelled 
in stucco. * 
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*■ The widest hall vaulted by the Romans was that; of the 
throne room in the palace of Diocletian on Jhe Palatine Hill, 
and tflis had the enormous span of loo It., its thrust being 
counteracted by other hails on either side with buttresses 
outside. In provincial towns and in other parts of the Roman 
Empire, where the material pozzolana was not procurable, the 
Romans had to trust to their mortar as a cementing medium, 
but this, though excellent of its kind, was not of sufficient- 
cohesive strength to allow of the erection of vaults of more than 
about 40 ft. span, which were generally built in rulible masonry. 
There still e)dst in Asia Minor and Syria some vaulted halls, 
generally attached to thermae, which are carried on walls of 
great thickness. There were many varieties of the Roman 
vault, whether continuous or intersected, such as those employed 
over the corridors on the Colosseum and the theatre of Mar- 
cellus, but in these cases the springing of the vault was above 
the summit of the arches of the main front, so that there was 
no intersection ; on the other hand, over the corridors were 
either elliptical or semicircular, or over the staircases rising 
vaults, all of which were more difficult to construct ; there were 
also numerous solutions of vault over circular halls, of which 
that of the Pantheon was the most important example, having 
a diameter of 142 ft., and over the hemicycles, which were 
sometimes of great size ; that known as Canopus in Hadrian’s 
villa at Tivoli had a diameter of 75 ft., and was vaulted over 
with a series of ribs, between which were alternating rampant 
flat and semicircular webs and cells ; in the same villa and in 
Rome were octagonal halls with various other combinations of 
vault. Another type of vault not yet referred to is that of the 
Tabularium arcade where the cloister vault was employed. 
Fig. 3 compared with fig. 2 will show the difference ; in the 

former the angles of 
intersection are in.set, 
and in the latter they 
are groins with pro- 
jecting angles at the 
base, which die away 
at the summit. 

The vault of the 
basilica, commenced 
by Diocletian and 
completed by Con- 
stantine, was the last 
great work carried out 
by the Romans, and two centuries pass before the next important 
develq)mont is found in the church of Sta Sophia at Con- 
stantinople. It is probable that the Tcalization of the great 
advance in the science of vaulting shown in this church owed 
something to the eastern tradition of dome vaulting seen in 
the Assyrih,n; 4 ometS, which are known to us only by the repre- 
sentations in the bas-relief from Nimrud (fig. 1), because in 
the greaf in Constantinople, known as the Yeri 

Batan S 4 Dai (tlJc)nideigi3ound palace) and Bin bir-ckrek (cistern 
with a thx^usf^ and one columns), both built by C:onstantine, 
we fifldlheintorscrtmg groin vaults of the Romans already 
replaced by sm^l’ cupolas or domes. These domes, however, 
are of sj^l^iftien^ions .when compared with that projected 
and earned but by ' Justinian in Sta Sophia. *^Previous to this 
the greatest dorh'e was that of the Pantheon at Rome, but this 
was carried bp an immense wall 20 ft. thick, and with the 
exception of small niches or recesses in the thickness of the wall 
could not be cjtflthded, so that Justinian apparently instructed 
I'his architect to provide an immense hemicycle or apse at the 
eastern end, a similar apse at the western end, and great arches 
on either side, the walls under which would be pierced with 
windows. • 

Tbe diagram' ' (fig. 4) shows the outlines of the solution of the 
problem, (Ef a honiephcncal dome is cut by four vertical planes, 
the intersection gives lour ^omicircular arches ; if cut in addition by 
a hb-izontal pUbie tangent to the top of those arefies, it describes 
a circle that portion of the sphere whicli is below this circle and 
between the arches, forminga spherical spandril, is the pendentive 
(fig. 5), and its radius is e<5hal to the diagonal of the square on which 


tbe four arches rest. Having obtained a cireike ler the baae of tbe 
dome, it is not necessary tHat the upper portion of the dome should 



spring from the same level as the arches, or that its domical surface 
should be a continuation of that of the pendentive. The first and 
second dome of Sta Sophia apparently fell down, so that Justinian 
determined to raise it, possibly to give greater lightness to the 
structure, but mainly in order to obtain increased light for the 
interior of the churcli. This was effected by piercing it with forty 
windows — the effect of which was of an extraordinary nature, as the 
light streaming through tliese windows gave to the dome the appear- 
ance of being suspended in the air. The pendentive which carried 
the dome rested on four great arches, the thrust of those crossing 
the church being counteracted by immeii.se buttresses which tra- 
versed the aisles, and the other two partly by smaller arches in the 
apse, the thrust being carried to the outer walls, and to a certain ex- 
tent by the side walls which were built under the arches. From the 
description given by Procopius we gather that the centring emj)loyed 
for the great arches consisted of a wall erected to support them during 
their erection. The construction of the pendentives is not known, 
but it is surmised that to the top of the pendentives they were built 
in horizontal courses of brick, projecting one over the other, the 
projecting angles being cut off afterwards and covered with stucco 
in which the mosaics were embedded ; this w'as the method employed 
in the erection of the Pcrigordian domes, to which we shall return ; 
these, however, were of less diameter than those of Sta Sophia, 
being only about 40 to 60 ft. instead of 107 ft. riie apotheosis 
of Byzantine arcliitecture, in fact, was reached in Sta Sophia, for 
although it formed the model on which all subsequent Byzantine 
churches were based, so far us their plan was concerned, no domes 
approaching the former in dimensions were even attempted. The 
principal difference in some later examples is that which took place 
m the form of the pendentive on which the dome w'as earned. 
Instead of the spherical spandril of Sta Sophia, large niches were 
formed in the angles, as in the mosque Of Damascus, which was 
built by Byzantine workmen for the Sherif al Walid in a.d. 705 ; 
these gave an octagonal base on which the hemispherical dome 
rested {lig. 6) ; or again, as in the Sassanian palaces of Serbistan 
and Firuzabad of the 4th and 5th cen- 
tury of our era, when a series of con- 
centric arch rings, projecting one in front 
of the other, were built, giving also an 
octagonal base ; each of these penden- 
tives is known as a squinch. 

There is one other remarkable vault, 
also built by Justinian, in the church of 
S. Sergius and Bacchus in Constantinople. 

The central area of this church was octa- 
gonal on plan, and the dome is divided 
into sixteen compartments ; of these 
eight consist of broad flat bands rising Fig. 6,— BB, niche or 
from the centre of each of the walls, squinch pendentive, 
and the alternate eight are concave cells 

over the angles of the octagon, which externally and internally give 
to the roof the appearance of an umbrella. 

Although the dome constitutes the principal characteristic 
of the Byzantine church, throughout Asia Minor are numerous 
examples in which the naves are vaulted. with the .semicircular 
barrol vault, and thi.s is the type of vault found throughout the 
south of France in the iith and 12th centuries, the only change 
being the occasional substitution of the pointed barrel vault, 
adopted not only on account of its exerting a less thrust, but 
because, as pointed out by Fergusson (vol. 'ii. p. 46), the roofing 
tiles were laid directly on the vault and a less amount of filling 
in at the top -was required. The continuous thrust of the barrel 
vault in these cases was met either by s micircular or pointed 
barrel vaults on the aisles, which had only half the span Of the 
nave ; of this there is an interesting example in the dhapel of 
St John in the Tower of London— cmd sometimes by half-bairrel 
vaults. The great thickness of the walls, however, required in 
such constractionE would seem to have led to another solution 
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jof t^e pro^m of roofing over churches wi^ incombustible 
material, vk. that whirih is found throughout IPeri^rd and La 
Charente, where a, series of domes carried on pendentives covereid 
over the nave, the chief peculiarities of these domes being the 
fact that the arches carrying them form part of the pendentives, 
which are all built in horizontal courses. 

The intersecting and groined vadt of the Romans was em- 
ployed in the early Christian churches in Rome, but only over 
the aisles, which were comparatively of small span, but in these 
there was a tendency to raise the centres of these vaults, which 
became slightly domical; in all these cases centring was 
employed. 

Reference has been made to the twisting of the groins in 
Roman work, where the intersecting barrel vaults were not of 
the same diameter ; their construction must at all times have 
been somewhat difficult, but where the barrel vaulting was 
carried round over the choir aisle and was intersected, as in St 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, by semicones, instead of cylinders, 
it became worse and the groins more complicated ; this would 
seem to have led to a change of system, and to the introduction 
of a new feature, which completely revolutionized the con- 1 
struction of the vault. Hitherto the intersecting features were 
geometrical surfaces, of which the diagonal groins were the 
intersections, elliptical in form, generally weak in construction 
and often twisting (Plate 1 . fig. 13). The medieval builder 
reversed the process, and set up the diagonal ribs first, which 1 
were utilized as permanent centres, and on these he carried i 
his vault or web, which henceforward took its shape from the ' 
ribs. Instead of the elliptical curve which was given by the 
intersection of two semicircular barrel vaults, or cylinders, he 
employed the semicircular arch for the diagonal ribs ; this, how- 
ever, raised the centre of the square bay vaulted above the 
level of the transverse arches and of the wall ribs, and thus gave 
the appearance of a dome to the vault, such as may be seen in the 
nave of Sant’ Ambrogio, Milan. To meet this, at first the trans- 
verse and wall ribs were stilted, or the upper part of their arches 
was raised, as in the Abbaye-aux-Hommes at Caen, and the 
abbey of Lessay, in Normandy. The problem was ultimately 
solved by the introduction of the pointed arch for the trans- 
verse and wall ribs— the pointed arch had long been known and 
employed, on account of its much greater strength and of the less 
thrust it exerted on the walls. When employed for the ribs of 
a vault, however narrow the span might be, by adopting a 
pointed arch, its summit could be made to range in height with 
the diagonal rib ; and, moreover, when utilized for the ribs of the 
annular vault, as in the aisle round the apsidal termination of 
the choir, it was not necessary that the half ribs on the outer 
side should be in the same plane as those of the inner side ; for 
when the opposite ribs met in the centre of the annular vault, 
the thrust was equally transmitted from one to the other, and 
being already a broken arch the change of its direction was not 
noticeable. 

The first introduction of the pointed arch rib would seem to 
have taken place in the choir aisles of the abbey of St Denis, 
aear Paris, built by the Abb 4 Suger in 1135, and it was in the 
church at Vezelay (1140) that it was extended to the square 
bay of the porch. Before entering into the question of the web 
or stone shell of the vault carried on the ribs, the earlier develop- 
ment of the great vaults which were thrown over the naves of a 
cathedral, op church, before the introduction of the pointed arch 
rib, shall here b? noted. As has been pointed out, the aisles 
had already in the early Christian churches been covered over 
with groined vaults, the only advance made in the later develop- 
ments being the introduction of transverse ribs^ dividing the 
bays, into square compartments ; but when in the 12th century 

^ Transverse ribs under the vaulting surfaces had been employed 
from very early times by the Romans, and utilized as permanent 
stone cfintiings for their vaults ; perhaps the earliest examples are 
those in the corridor of the Tabularium in Rome, which is divided 
into square bays, each vaulted with a cloister dome. Transverse 
ribs are ako found in the Roman Piscinae and in the Nymphaeom 
at ^^es ; they were not introduced by the Romanesque masons 
till the XI th century. 
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the first attempts were made to vault over the naves, another 
diffictiity presented itself, because the latter were twice the width 
of the aisles, so that it trecame necessary to include two "bays of 
the aisles to form one square bay in the nave. This was an 
immense space to vault over, and, moreover, it followed that* 
every alternate pier served no purpose, so far as theaupport^oi 
the nave vault was concerned, and this would seem to have sug- 
gested an alternative, viz. to provide a supplementary rib aaoss 
the church and between the transverse ribs. This resulted iin 
what is known as a sexpartite, or six-celled vault, of which one 
of the earliest examples s found in the Abbaye-aux-Hommes 
(S. £tienne) at Caen. This church, built by William the Con- 
queror, was originally constructed to carry a timber roof only, 
but nearly a century later the upper part of the nave walls were 
pi^y rebuilt, in order that it might be covered with a vault. 
The umense size, however, of the square vault over the nave 
necessitated some additional support, so that an intermediate 
rib was thrown across the church, dividing the square compart- 
ment into six cells, and called the sexpartite vault (fig. 7) ; 



Fig. 7.— Sexpartite. 


this was adopted in the cathedrals of Sens (1170), Laon (1195), 
Noyon (1190), Paris (1223-35), and Bourges (1250). T?ie 
intermediate rib, however, had the disadvantage of partially 
obscuring one side of the clerestory windows, and it threw 
unequal weights on the alternate piers, so that in the 
cathedral of Soissons (1205) a quadripartite (fig. 8) or 



four-celled vault was introduced, the width of each bay being 
half the span of the nave, and corresponding therefore with 
the aisle piers. To this there are some exceptions, in Sant’ 
Ambrogio, Milan, and San Michele, Pavia (the original vault), 
and in the cathedrals of Spires, Mainz and Worms, where the 
quadripartite vaults are nearly square, the intermediate pier:> 
of the aisles being of much smaller dimensions. In En^^d 
seimartite vaults exist at Canterbury (117O (set out by William 
of Sens), Rochester (1200), Lincoln (i2iS;t Durham (east tran- 
sept), and St Faith'S chapel, Westminster Abbey. 

In the earlier stage of rib vaulting, the arched ribs conriitCd of 
independent or separate vouasoirs down to the springing; the 
difficulty, however, of working the ribs separately led to two other 
Important changes : (i) the lower pari 01 the transverse diagonal 
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asd wall rib* were all worked out of one stone ; and (2) the lower 
courses were all made horizontal, constituting what is known Vs the 
tas-de-clvirge {q.v.) or solid springer. Fig. 9 is a diagram made by 

Professor Willis taken from the 
south transept of Westminster 
Abbey. The horizontal courses 
rise to N. or about half the 
height of the vault, but the ribs 
are freed from one another from 
the point M. The tas-de-charge, 
or solid springer, had two ad- 
vantages: (i) it enabled the 
stone courses to run straight 
through the wall, so as to bond 
the whole together much better ; 
and (2) it lessened the span of 
the vault, which then required 
a centring of smaller dimen- 
sions. As soon as the ribs were 
completed, the web or stone shell 
of the vault was laid on them. In 
some English work, as may be seen 
in fig. 9, each course of stone was 
of uniform height from one side 
to the other ; but, as the diagonal 
rib was longer than either the 
transverse or wall rib, the courses 
dipped towards the former, and at 
the apex of the vault were cut 
to fit one another. At an early 
period, in consequence of the great span of the vault and the very 
slight rise or curvature of the web, it was thought better to simplify 
the construction of the web by introducing intermediate ribs between 
the wall rib and the diagonal rib and between the diagonal and the 
transverse ribs ; and in order to meet the thrust of these intermediate 
ribs a ridge rib was required, and the prolongation of this rib to the 
wall rib hid the junction of the web at the summit, which was not 
always very sightly, and constituted the ridge rib. In France, on 
the other hand, the web courses were always laid horizontally, and 
they are therefore of unequal height, increasing towards the diagonal 
rib. Each course also was given a slight rise in the centre, so as to 
increase its strength ; this enabled the French masons to dispense 
, with the intermediate rib, which was not introduced by them till 
the 15th century, and then more as a decorative than a constructive 
feature, as the domical form given to the French web rendered 
unnecessary the ridge rib, which, with some few exceptions, exists 
only in England. In both English and French vaulting centring 
was rarely required for the building of the web, a template (Fr. cercr) 
being employed to support the stones of each ring until it was com- 
plete. In Italy, Germany and Spain the French method of building 
the web was adopted, with horizontal courses and a domical form. 
Sometimes, in the case of comparatively narrow compartments, and 
more especially in clerestories, the wall rib was stilted, and this 
caused a peculiar twisting of the web, as may be seen in fig. 9, where 
the springing of the wall rib is at K ; to these twisted surfaces the 
terra “ ploughshare vaulting ” is given. 

One of the earliest examples of the introduction of the inter- 
mediate rib is found in the nave of Lincoln Cathedral, and there the 
ridge rib is not carried to the wall rib. It was soon found, however, 
that the construction of the web was much facilitated by additional 
ribs, and consequently there was a tendency to increase their number, 
so that in th» J^Vp of Exeter Cathedral three intermediate ribs were 
provided betwteh ihe wall rib and the diagonal rib. In order to 
mask tUfe. of tlje various ribs, their intersections were 

oriiamoht©<l wiipLrlchl|i^carved bosses, and this practice increased 
on the intn^uction'oi anther short rib, known as the liarne. a term 
in Fr&ndvS pVen to the ridge rib. Licrne ribs in English vaults are 
short rib* cr<>8Afhjf;l)etweep the main ribs, and were employed chiefly 
as dccoratiyi! as, for instance, in the stellar vault (sec 

Plate I. fig.' the best examples of which exists in the 

vai|lt of tbo jpC^VlndQW otf Qrosby Hall, London. The tendency to 
increase tl^-fiiimber df ribs led to singular results fti some case^, as 
in the choir of Gloucester (sec Plate II. fig. 17), where the ordinary 
diagonal ribs become mere ornamental mouldings on the surface of 
an intersected- pointed barrel vault, and again in the cloisters, where 
the introduction of the fan vault, forming a concave-sided conoid. 

' rotfirned to the pi^ciples of the Roman geometrical vault. This is 
I ^rther shown., in "the conslniction of these fan vaults, for although 

the earliest examples each of tlie ribs above the tas-de-charge was 
an indepertdent featttre,Jbvcntually it was found easier to carve thorn 
and the web iwt of the solid stone, so that the rib and wob were 
purely de^ipi^ve amd had no constructional or independent functions. 

The iin vauU: seem to have owed its origin to the employ- 

ment -of centrings bf hue curve for all the ribs, instead of having 
s^arate centtin^ foif the tr^sverse, diagonabwall and intermediate 
ribs ‘it was fan^tatod also oy the introduction of the four-centred 
arch/because the lower poi^pn of the arch formed part of the fan, or 
conoid, ai;^ the uppef part eoul^ be extended at pleasure with a 
greater radius across the vgult. TChe simplest version Is that found 
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Pig. 9.— AB, springing of trans- 
verse and diagonal ribs ; P, 
centre of the same ; I)E, longi- 
tudinal ridge rib ; DF, inter- 
section of webs ; M, top of solid 
springer ; KN, starting level 
ot web ; LK, springing of wall 
rib ; EBD, bosses at inter- 
section of ribs. 


in the cloisters of Glotioester Cathedral where the fans meet one 
another at the summit, so that there are only small compartments 
between the fans to be filled In later examples, as in King's 
College chapel, Cambridge (see Plate II. fig. 18), on account of the 
great dimensions of the vault, it was found necessary to introduce 
transverse ribs, which were required to give greater strength. 
Similar transverse ribs are found in Henry VII.’s chapel (see Hate 
11. -fig. 19) and in the divinity schools at Oxford, where a new 
development presented itself. One of the defects of the fan vault 
at Gloucester is the appearance it gives of being half sunk in the 
wall j to remedy this, m the two buildings just quoted, the complete 
conoid is detached and treated as a pendant. 

One of the most interesting examples of the fan vault is that over 
the staircase leading to the hall of Christ Church, Oxford. And here 
the complete conoid is displayed in its centre carried on a central 
column. This vault, not "built until 1O40, is an exceptional example 
ot the long continuance of traditional workmanship, probably in 
Oxlord transmitted in consequence of the late vaulting of the 
entrance gateways to the colleges. Fan vaulting is peculiar to 
England, the only example approaching it m France being the 
pendant of the Lady chapel at Caudebec, in Normandy. In France, 
Germany and Spain the multiplication of ribs in the 15th century 
led to decorative vaults of various kinds, but with some singular 
modifications. Thus in Germany, recognizing that the rib was no 
longer a necessary 
constructive feature, 
they cut it off ab- 
ruptly, leaving a 
slump only ; in 
France, on the other 
hand, they gave still 
more importance to 
the rib, by making 
it of greater depth, 
piercing it with 
tracery and hanging 
pendants from it, 
and the web became 
a horizontal stone 
paving laid on the 
top of these deco- 
rated vertical webs. 

This is the cha< 
racicristic of the 
great Renaissance 
work in France and 
Spain; but it soon 
gave way to Italian 
influence, when the 
construction of 
vaults reverted to 
the geometrical sur- 
faces of the Romans, 
without, however, 
always that eco- 
nomy in centring to 
which they had at- 
tached so much im- 

portance, and more jp 

especially in small 

structures. In large vaults, where it constituted an important 
clement in expense* the chief boast of some of the most eminent 
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architects has been that centring was dispensed with, as in 
the case of the dome at Florence, built by Brunelleschi, and 
Ferguson cites as an example the great dome of the church at 
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VAUQUELIN, L. N.- 

Mousta in Malta, erected in the first half of the 19th century, which 
was built entirely without centring of any kind. Fig. 10 is a 
plan and section of the vault of Henrj^Vll.'s chapel and Eg. 11 a 
perspective view, in which it will be seen that the transverse rib 
thrown across the chapel carries the pendant, the weight of the latter 
probably preventing a rise in the haunches. 

There are two other ribbed vaults in India which form no part 
of the development of European vaults, but are too remarkable to 
be passed over ; one carries the central dome of the Jumma Musjid 
at Bijapur (a.d. 1559), and the other is the tomb of Mahommed 
(a.d. 1026-16O0) in the same town. The vault of the latter was 
constructed over a hall 135 ft. square, to carry a hemispherical 
dome. The ribs, instead of being carried across the angles only, thus 
giving an octagonal base for the dome, arc carried across to the 
further pier of the octagon (hg. 12) and consequently intersect one 

another, reducing the cen- 
tral opening to 97 ft. in 
diameter, and, by the 
weight of the masonry 
they cariy, serving as 
counterpoise to the thrust 
of the dome, which is set 
back so as to leave a 
passage about 12 ft. wide 
round the interior. The 
internal diameter of the 
dome is 124 ft., its height 
175 ft. and the ribs struck 
from four centres have 
their springing 57 ft. from 
the floor of the hall. The 
Jumma Musjid dome was 
of smaller dimensions, on 
a square of 70 ft. with a 
diameter of 57 ft., and 
was carried on piers only 
instead of immensely thick 
walls as in the tomb ; but any thrust which might exist was 
counteracted by its transmission across ai.sles to the outer wall. 

(R. P. S.) 

VAUQUELIN, LOUIS NICOLAS (1763^1829), French chemist, 
was born at wSaint-Andre-d’Hebertot in Normandy on the i6th 
of May 1763. His first acquaintance with chemistry was 
gained as laboratory boy to an apothecary in Rouen (1777- 
1779), and after various vicissitudes he obtained an introduction 
to A, F. Fourcroy, in whose laboratory he was an assistant from 
1783-1791. At first his work appeared as that of his master 
and patron, then in their joint-names; but in 1790 he began to 
publish on his own authority, and between that year and 1833 
his name is associated with 376 papers. Most of these were 
simple records of patient and laborious analytical operations, 
and it is perhaps surprising that among all the substances he 
analysed he only detected two new elements — beryllium (1798) 
in beryl and chromium (1797) in a red lead ore from Siberia. 
Either together or successively he held the offices of inspector 
of mines, professor at the School of Mines and at the Polytechnic 
School, assaycr of gold and silver articles, professor of chemi.stry 
in the College de France and at the Jardin des Plantes, member 
of the Council of Industry and Commerce, commissioner on the 
pharmacy laws, and finally professor of chemistry to the Medical 
Faculty, to which he succeeded on Fourcroy’s death in 1809. 
His lectures, which were supplemented with practical laboratory 
teaching, were attended by many chemists who sub.scquently 
attained distinction. He died al his birthplace on the 14th of 
November 1829. 

VAUQUELIN DE LA FRESNAYE, JEAN (1536-1608), French 
poet, was born at the chateau of La Fresnaye, near Falaise in 
Normandy, in 1536. He studied the humanities at Paris and 
law at Poitiers and Bourges. He fought in the civil wars under 
Marshal Matignon and was wounded at the siege of Saint-L6 
(1574). Most of hi^ life was spent at Caen, where he was 
president, and he died there in t6o8. La Fresnaye was a 
disciple of Ronsard, but, while praising the reforms of the P 16 iade, 
he laid stress on the continuity of French literary history. He 
was a student of the trouv^res and the old chroniclers, and 
desired to see French poetry set on a national basis. These 
views he expounded in an Art poHique, begun at the desire of 
Henry HI. in 1574, but not published until 1605. 

His Forestenes appeared in 1555 ; his Diverses pohies, including | 
th»‘ Art poHique, the Satyres francoisrs. addressed to various dis- 1 
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tinguished contemporaries, and the Idylles, with some epigrams and 
sonnets, appeared in 1605. Among his political writings may bfc 
noted Pour ta monarchie du royaume eontre la division (15^9)- 

The Art poitigta was edited by G. Pellissior in 1885. It is summar- 
ized for English readers in vol. ii. of Mr George Saintsbury's History 
of Criticism. A notice of the poet by J. Travers is prefixed to an 
edition of the (Euvres dtverses (Caen, 1872). 

VAUVENAROUES, LUC DE CLAPIBRS, Marquis de (1715- 
1747J, French moralist and miscellaneous^ writer, was bom at 
Aix m Provence on the 6th of August 1715. His family was 
poor though noble ; he was educated at the college of Aix, 
where he learned little— neither Latin nor Greek — but by means 
of a translation acquired a great admiration for Plutarch. He 
entered the army as sub-lieutenant in the king’s regiment, and 
served for more than ten years, taking part in the Italian cam- 
paign of Marshal Villars in 1733, and in the disastrous expedition 
to Bohemia in support of Frederick the Great’s desipis on 
Silesia, in which the French were* abandoned by their ally. 
Vauvenargucs took part in Marshal Belle-Isle’s winter retreat 
from Prague. On this occasion his legs were frozen, and though 
he spent a long time in hospital at Nancy he never completely 
recovered. He was present at the battle of Dcttingen, and on 
his return to France was garrisoned at Arras. His military 
career was now at an end. He had long been desired by the 
marquis of Mirabeau, author of V Ami des hommes, and father 
of the statesman, to turn to literature, but poverty prevented 
him from going to Paris as his friend wished. He wished to 
enter the diplomatic service, and made applications to the 
ministers and to the king himself. These efforts were unsuccess- 
ful, but Vauvenargucs was on the point of securing his appoint- 
ment through the intervention of Voltaire when an attack of 
smallpox completed the ruin of his health and rendered diplo- 
matic employment out of the question. Voltaire then asked 
him to submit to him his ideas of the difference between Racine 
and Corneille. The acquaintance thus begun ripened into real 
and lasting friendship. Vauvenargucs removed to Paris in 
1745, and lived there in the closest retirement, seeing but few 
friends, of whom Marmontel and Voltaire were the chief. 
Among his correspondents was the archaeologist Fauris de 
Saint-Vincens. Vauvenargucs published in 1746 an Introduction 
d la connaissance de V esprit humain, with certain Reflexions and 
Maximes appended. He died in Paris on the 28th olf May 1747. 

The bulk of Vauvenargues’s work is very small, but its 
interest is very considerable. In the Introduction, in the 
Reflexions and in the minor fragments, it consists, in fact, of 
detached and somewhat desultory thoughts on questions of 
moral philosophy and of literary criticism. Sainte-Beuve has 
mildly said that as a literary critic Vauvenargucs “shows 
inexperience.” His literary criticism is indeed limited to a 
repetition in crude form of the stock ideas of his time. Thus he 
exaggerates immensely the value of Racine and Boileau, but 
depreciates Corneille and even Moli^re. As a writer he stands 
far higher. His style is indeed, according to strict academic 
judgment, somewhat incorrect, and his few excursions into 
rhetoric have the artificial and affected character which mars 
so much 18th-century work. His strength, however, is not really 
in any way that of a man of letters, but that of a moralist. He 
did not adopt the complete philosophe attitude ; in his letters, 
at any rate, he poses as “ neutral ” between the religious and the 
anti-religious school. In some of his maxims about politics 
there is also traceable the hollow and confused jargon about 
tyrants and liberty which did so much to bring about the 
struggles of the Revolution. It is in morals proper, in the 
discussion and application of general principles of conduct, that 
Vauvenargucs shines. He is not an exact psychologist, much 
less a rigorous metaphysician. His terminology is popular and 
loose, and he hardly attempts the co-ordination of his ideas into 
any system. His real strength is in a department which the 
French have always cultivated with greater success than any 
othe modern people— the expression^in more or less epigram- 
matic language of the results of acute observation of human 
conduct and motives, for which he had found ample leisure in 
I his campaigifs. The chief distinction between Vauvenargucs 
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and his great predecessor La Rochefoucauld is that Vauven- 
al^ues, unlike La Rochefoucauld, thinks nobly of man, and is 
altogetlysr inclined rather to the Stoic than tc the Epicurean 
theory. He has indeed been called a modern Stoic, and, allow- 
ing for the vagueness of all such phrases, there is much to be said 
for the description. 

An edil^n of the (Euv*e% of Vauvcnargues, slightly enlarged, 
appeared in the year of his death. There w>ere some subsequent 
editions, superseded that of M. Gilbert (2 vols., 1857), whidi 
contains some correspondence, some Dialogues of the Dead, " cha- 
racters " in imitation of Theophrastus and La Bruydre^, and numerous 
short pieces of criticism and moralizing. The best comments on 
Vauvenargues, besides those contained in Gilbert’s edition, are to be 
found in four essays by Sainte-Beuve in Causertes du lundi, vols. iii. 
and xiv., and in Villemain’s Tableau de lu litthature frangaise 
au XVJJIf*** siicle. 

See also M. Pal6ologue, Vauvenargues (1890) ; and Selections from 
... La Bruy^re and Vauvenargues, with memoir and notes by Miss 
Elizabeth Lee (1903). 

VAUX, CALVERT (1824-1895), American architect and land- 
scape gardener, was bom in London on the 24th of December 
1824. He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School and in 
the office of Lewis N. Cottingham (1787-1847). In 1850 he 
went to America and became A. J. Downing’s architectural 
partner. In 1856 and 1866 Vaux was associated with F. L. 
Olmsted in the plans for the improvement of various parks. 
He designed the Bclvidere in Central Park, New York, and built 
a number of country houses in Newport, besides many town 
houses and public institutions. 

VAUX OF HARROWDEN, THOMAS VAUX, 2ND Baron (1510- 
1556), English poet, eldest son of Nicholas Vaux, ist Baron 
Vaux, was born in 1510. In 1527 he accompanied Cardinal 
Wolsey on his embassy to France ; he attended Henry VIIL to 
Calais and Boulogne in 1532; in 1531 he took his seat in the 
Hbuse of Lords, and was made Knight of the Bath at the corona- 
tion of Anne Boleyn. He was captain of the Isle of Jersey until 
1536. He married Elizabeth Cheney, and died in October 1556. 
Sketches of Vaux and his wife by Holbein are at Windsor, 
and a finished portrait oJ Lady Vaux is at Hampton Court. 
Two of his poems were included in the Songes and Sanettes of 
Surrey (Tottel’s Miscellany, 1557). They are “The assault of 
Cupid upon the fort where the lover’s hart lay wounded, and 
how he was taken/’ and the “ Dittye . , , representingc the 
Image of Deathe,” which the gravedigger in Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet misquotes. Thirteen pieces in the Paradise of Dainty 
Devices (1576) are signed by him. These are reprinted in Dr 
A. B. Grosart’s Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies Library 
(vol. iv., 1872). 

VAUXHALL, a district on the south bank of the river 
Thames, in London, England, included in the metropolitan 
borough of Lambeth. The manor was held by Falkes de 
Brbaut6 (.whence the name, Falkes Hall) in the time of Jojin and 
Henry. HI, . About 1661 public gardens were laid out here, 
known as th'e'New Spring Garden, and later as Spring Gardens, 
but more uj^er the title of Vauxhall Gardens. They 

soon becffune ffi^oprite fashionable resort of tlie metropolis ; 
but as i place, of general entertainment they underwent great 
developaa^tf' *fi:am 1732, under the management of Jonathan 
Tyers ((il-t7^7)rand.his sons Thomas and Jonathan. In 1822, 
with the .^p^DVtil .of George IV., who frequented the gardens 
before the epithet Royal was added to their title. 

By the middle of the 19th century, however, Vauxhall had lost 
its high reputatipn ; in 1859 the gardens were finally closed, and 
the ^e was quickly built over. 

VAVASSOR..^ed. Lat. vedvassor, vasvassor; Fr. vavassour, 
■ vavassor, vasseur, &c.), in its most general sense a mediate vassal, 
i.e, one holding a fkj ' under a vassal. The word was, however, 
.applied at various times to the most diverse ranks in the feudal 
hierarchy, being used practically as the synonym of vassal. 
Thus tenants-in-chief of the crown are described by the Emperor 
Conrad {Lex LamgOb, lib. iii. tit. 8, § 4) as valvassores majores 
as distinguished from Mediate tenants, valvassores minores. 
Graoually the ,term without qualification was found convenient 
for describing sub-vassals, tenants-in-chief being called capitanei 


or barones (see Baron). Its implication, however, still varied 
in different places and tiiqfs. Bracton (lib. i. cap. 8, 2) ranks 
the magnates seu valvassores between barons and knights ; for 
him they are “ men of great dignity,” and in this order they are 
found in a charter of Henry 11 . (ij66). But in the regestum 
of Philip Augustus (fol. 158) we find that five vavassors are 
reckoned as the equivalent of one knight. Finally, Du Cange 
quotes two charters, one of 1187, another of 1349, in which 
vavassors are clearly distinguished from nobles. 

The derivation of the word vavassor is very obscure. The 
fanciful interpretation of Bracton, vas sortitum ad valetudinem (a 
vessel chosen to honour), may be at once rejected. Others would 
derive it from vassi act vulvas (at the foldmg-doors, valvae), %.e. 
servants of the royal antechamber. Du Cange, with more justice, 
regards it merely as an obscure variant of vassus. (W, A. P.) 

VAYGACH (variously Waigats, Waigatch, &c.), an island off 
the Arctic coast of Russia, between it and Novaya Zemlya, 
bounded S. by the narrow Yugor Strait, and N. by that of Kara. 
It is roughly oblong in form ; its length from S.E. to N.W. is 
70 m., and its greatest breadth 28. Its greatest elevation 
scarcely exceeds 300 ft. For the most part it consists of tundra, 
with frequent marshes and small lakes. Slight rocky rid^s 
run generally along its length, and the coast has low cliffs 
in places. The island consists in the main of limestone, and its 
elevation above the sea is geologically recent. Raised beaches 
are frequently to be traced. The rocks are heavily scored 
by ice, but this was probably marine ice, not that of glaciers. 
Grasses, mosses and Arctic flowering plants are abundant, but 
there are no trees excepting occasional dwarf willows. Foxes 
and lemmings are met with, but whereas animals are few, birds 
arc very numerous ; a variety of ducks, waders, &c., frequent 
the marshes and lakes. The island is visited periodically by 
a few Samoyedes ; they formerly considered it sacred, and 
some of their sacrificial piles, consisting of drift-wood, deer’s 
horns and the skulls of bears and deer, have been observed by 
travellers. In spite of their conversion to Christianity, the 
Samoyedes still regard these piles with superstition. The origin 
of the name Vaygach is as dubious as its orthography ; it has 
been held to be Dutch {waaien, to blow, and gal, a strait, hence 
“ windy strait ”) or Russian, in which case it is probably a 
surname. 

Comparatively little was known of the interior of the island until 
Mr F. G. Jackson made the circuit of it on foot in 1893 (see his 
Great Frozen Land, I-ondon, 1895; also H. J. Pearson, Beyond 
Petsora Eastward, London, 1899). 

VECTOR ANALYSIS, in mathematics, the calculus of vectors. 
The position of a point B relative to another point A is specified 
by means of the straight line drawn from A to B. It may 
equally well be specified by any equal and parallel line drawn 
in the same sense from (say) C to D, since the position of D 
relative to C is t)ie same as that of B relative to A. A straight 
line conceived in this way as having a definite length, direction 
and sense, but no definite location in space, is cdled a vector. 

It may be denoted by AB (or CD), or (when no confusion is 
likely to arise) simply by AB. Thus a vector may be used to 
specify a displacement of translation (without rotation) of a 
rigid body. Again, a force acting on a particle, the velocity 
or momentum of a particle, the state of electric or magnetic 
polarization at a particular point of a medhnn, are examples 
of physical entities which are naturally represented by vectors. 

The quantities, on the other hand, with which we are familiar 
in ordinary arithmetical algebra, and which have merely magni- 
tude and sign, without any intrinsic reference to direction, 
are distinguished as scalars, since they are completely specified 
by their position on the proper scale of measurement. The mass 
of a body, the pressure of a gas, the charge of an electrified 
conductor, are instances of scalar magnitudes. It is convenient 
to emphasize this distinction by a difference of notation ; thus 
scalar quantities may be denoted by italic type, vectors (when 
they are represented by single symbols) by “ black ” or “ Claren- 
don ” type. 

There are certain combinations of vectors with one another. 
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and with scalars, which have important geometrical or physical 
significance. Various systems of “ vector analysis ** have been 
devised for lihe purpose of dealing methodically with these ; 
we shall here confine ourselves to the one which is at present 
in most general use. Any such calculus must of course begin 
with definitions of the fundamental symbols and operations ; 
these are in the first instance quite arbitrary conventions, but 
it is convenient so to frame them that the analog with the 
processes of ordinary algebra may as far as possible be main- 
tained. 

As already explained, two vectors which arc represented by equal 
and parallel straight lines drawn in the same sense are regardeci as 
identical. Again, the product of a scalar m into a vector A is 
naturally defined as the vector whoso direction is the same as that of 
A, but whose length is to that of A in the ratio m, the sense (more- 
over) being the same as that of A or the reverse, according as m is 
positive or negative. Wc denote it by mA. The particular case 
where w=«-i is denoted by - A, so that a change of sign simply 
reverses the sense of a vector. 

As regards combinations of two vectors, we have in the first place 
the one suggested by composition of displacements in kinematics, 
or of forces or couples in statics. Thus if a rigid body receive in 

succession two translations represented by AB and BC, the final 
result is equivalent to the translation represented by AC. It is 
convenient, therefore, to regard AC as in a sense the " geometric 
sum " of AB and BC, and to write 

AB-fBC-AC. 

This constitutes the definition of vector addition ; and it is evident 
at once from fig. i that 

BC + A“B=Ab + I)C=^- = AB + BC. 

Hence, A and B being any two vectors, we have 

A'+B = B-iA. . . . (I) 

ix. addition of vectors, like ordinary arithmetical addition, is subject 
to the " commutative law.” As regards subtraction, we define A- B 

as the equivalent of A-f ( - B); thus in fig. i, if AB=A, BC = B, 
we have 

A-fB = AC, A-B = dTl 

When the sum (or difference) of two vectors is to be further dealt 
with as a single vector, this may be indicated by the use of curved 
brackets, c.g. (A+B). It is easily seen from a figure that 

(A + B) 4 -C=A + (B + C), ' . . . (2) 

and so on ; i.e. the “ associative law ” of addition also holds. 

Again, if m be any scalar quantity, we have 

m(A + B)=wA4 mB, . . (3) 

or, in words, the multiplication of a vector sum by a scalar fcdlows 
the " distributive law.' The truth of (3) is obvious on reference to 
the similar triangles in fig. 2, where 

= OKsmA, 




Fig. 2. 

It will be noticed that the proofs of (i) and (3) involve the funda- 
mental postulate of the Euclidean geometry. 

The definition of ” work ” in mechanics gives us another important 
mode of combination of vectors. Tin- product of the absolute 
magnitudes A, B (say) of two vectors A, B into the cosine of the 
angle B between their directions is called the scalar product of the two 
vectors, and is denoted by A . B or simply AB. Thus 

AB^ AB cos ^»BA, ... (4) 

so that the ” commutative law of multiplication ” holds here as in 
ordinary algebra. The ” durtributive law ” is also valid, for we 
have 

A{B + C)-AB+AC, . (5) 

the proof of this statement being identical with that of the statical 
theorem that the sum of the works of two forces in any displacement 
of a particle is equal to the work of their resultant. 

For an illustration of the next mode of combination of vectors 
we may have recourse to the geometrical theory of the rotation of a 


rigid body about a fixad point O. As explained under 

the sttte of motion at any instant is specified by a vector 01 repre- 
senting the angnlar velocity. The instantaneous veloci^ of any 
other point P of the body is completely determined by the two 

vectors Ol and OP, viz. it is a vector normal to the plane of 01 and^ 
OP, whose absolute magnitude is 01 . OP . sin 0, where 0 denotes the 
inclination of OP to Oi, and its sense is that due to a right-handed 
rotation about OI. A vector derived according to this rule from 
any two given vectors A, B is called theii vactor pip}ductp and is 
denoted by A x B or by [AB]. This type of combination is frequent 
in electro-magnetism ; thus if C be the current and B the magnetic 
induction, at any point of a conductor, the mechanical force on the 
latter is represented by the vector [CB]. It will be noticed in the 
above kinematical example that if the roles of the two vectors 
OI, OP were interchanged, the resulting vector would have the same 
absolute magnitude as before, but its sense would be reversed. 
Hence 

[AB]--[BA] (0) 

so that the commutative law does not hold with respect to vector pro- 
ducts. On the other hand, the distributive law applies, for wc have 
[A(B + C)J=[AB] + [AC]. ; . . (7) 

as may be proved without difficulty by considering the kinematical 
interpretation. 

Various types of triple products may also present themselves, 
the most important being the scalar product of two vectors, one of 
which is itself given as a vector product. Thus A[BC] is equal in 
absolute value to the volume of the parallelepiped constructed on 
three edges OA, OB, OC drawn from a point O to represent 
vectors A, B, C respectively, and it is positive or negative according 
as the lines OA, OB, OC follow one another in right- or left-handed 
cyclical order. It follows that 

A[BCl = B[CA]=-B[AC]=&c. . . (8) 

In order to exhibit the correspondence between the shorthand 
methods of vector analysis and the more familiar formulae of 
Cartesian geometry, we take a right-handed system of three mutually 
perpendicular axes Oa?, Oy, Or, and adopt three fundamental unit- 
vectors i,J, k, having the positive directions of these axes respectively. 
Ah regards the scalar products of these unit-vectors, wc have, by (4), 
= = y/f^y==.77=o. . . (9) 

Any other vector A is expressed in terms of its scalar projections 
A„ A„, a., on the co-ordinate axes by the formula 

A-/A,-f/A.^ 4 M.v . . . (10) 

For the scalar product of any two vectors we have 

AB = (/Aj +yAjj -f- Aj)(/B^ -f yBg + /rBg) AjBj + A^Bg + A3B3, ( 1 1) 
as appears on developing the product and making use of (y). In 
particular, forming the scalar square of A we have 

/I*=Ai^ + Ag»-fA3*, . . . (12) 

where A denotes the absolute value of A. 

Again, tlic rule for vector products, applied to the fundamental 
units, gives 

[/»]=. [/] = [A»]=o. t . . 

[/*]=- [y>/, [*/■]=•■[//<]=;, [//]=-[//>*•/ 

Hence 


[AB] = [(/Ai +jA. -f ^ + kB,)] 

=/( A^B^- AjBg) +y( A3B1 - AjBa) + MAiB, - AjB,) 


(M) 


The correspondence with the formulae which occur in the analytical 
theory of rotatimis, &c., will be manifest, if we form the scalar 
product of a third vector C into [AB], we obtain 


(15) 


C[AB]= A„ B„ C, 

A», Bj, Cj 
A3, B3, Cj 

in agreement with the geometrical interpretation already given. 

In such subjects as hydrodynamics and electricity wc arc intro- 
duced to the notion of scalar and vector fields. With every point P 
of the region under consideration there are associated certain scalars 
{e.g. density, electric or magnetic potential) and vectors {e.g. fluid 
velocity, electric or magnetic force) which are regarded as functions 
of the no.silion of P. If we treat the partial-differential operators 
'dpdx, 'df&y, where x, y, are the co-ordinates of P, as if they 
were scalar quantities, we are led to some remarkable and signifi- 
cant expressions. Thus if we write 

and operate on a scalar function 0, wc obtain the vector 

.?0 .'?i0 


V0= 


(17) 


This is called the gradient of and sometimes denoted by grad 0 ” ; 
its direction is that in which 0 most rapidly increases, and its magni- 
tude is equal to the corresponding rate of mcrease. Thus 

(v^)’=(^^) +(^)^+('^)- 

A repetition of the operation y gives 

_ , ' 5 V , ' 5 *^ 


vV= 


(18) 


(19) 
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In the theory of attractions this expression is interpreted as measur- 
ing the degree of attenmtton of the quantity 0 at P ; if we reverse 
the sign wo get the concentration, - • 

Again, ^f we form the scalar product of the operator v into a 
vector A we have 

?A, "rA,. ^A. 

^dx ~'dy 'oz 

If A represent the velocity at any point (^, y, z) of a fluid, the latter 
expression measures the^ate at which fluid is flowing away from the 
neighbourhood of P. By a generalization of this idea, it is called 
the divergence of A, and we write 

vA=divA. . • (21) 

The vector product [vA] has also an important significance. We 
find 

' ? ,'0 

'ix 

r«A, 7)A,\ . ,/?A, /VA, VAA 

)x ix - iy ) 


[vA] 




./7/A., T/AjX ./(?/ 


7)a‘ . 


(22) 

If A represent as before the velocity of a fluid, the vector last 
written will represent the (doubled) angular velocity of a fluid 
element. Again if A represent the magnetic force at any point of an 
electro-magnetic field, the vector [vA] will represent the electric 
current. In the general case it is called the curl, or the rotation, of 
A, and we write 

[vA]==curl A, or rot A. . . . (23) 

These definitions enable us to give a compact form to two im- 
portant theorems of C. F. Gauss and Sir G. G. Stokes. The former 
of these may be written 

/divA.ifV /A/i^fS, . , . (24) 

where the integration on the left hand includes all the volume- 
elements dW of a given region, and that on the right includes all the 
surface-elements rfS of the boundary, n denoting a unit vector drawn 
outwards normal to dS. Again, Stokes’s theorem takes the form 
/Ads^jcurlA. ndS, . . . (25) 


where the integral on the right extends over any open surface, 
whilst on the left da is an element of the bounding curve, treated as a 
vector. A certain convention is implied as to the relation between 
the positive directions of n and da^ 

It is to be observed that the term “ vector ” has been used to 
include two distinct classes of geometrical and physical entities. 
The first class is typified by a displacement, or a mechanical force. 
A polar vector, as it is calleif, is a magnitude associated with a certain 
linear direction. This may be .specified by any one of a whole 
assemblage of parallel lines, but the two ’’ senses belonging to any 
one of the lines are distinguished. The members of the second class, 
that of axtal vectors, are primarily not vectors at all. An axial 
vector is exemplified by a couple in statics ; it is a magnitude asso- 
ciated with a closed contour lying in any one of a system of parallel 
planes, but the two senses in which the contour may be described 
are distinguished. It was therefore termed by H. Grassmann a 
Flansrosse or Ebenengrbsse. J ust as a polar vector may be indicated 
by a length, regard being paid to its sense, .so an axial vector may be 
denoted by a certain area, regard being paid to direction round the 
contour. A theory of “ Plangrdssen ” might be developed through- 
out on independent lines ; but since the laws of combination prove 
to be analogous to those of suitable vectors drawn perpendicular to 
the respective areas, it is convenient for mathematical purposes 
to include them in the same calculus with polar vectors. In the 
case of couples this procedure has been familiar since the time of 
L. Poinspt {2804). In the Cartesian treatment of the subject no 
distinction between polar and axial vectors is necessary so long as we 
deal with. congruent systems of co-ordinate axes. But when we 
pass from a to a left-handed system the formulae of 

transforDcmtion iCre different in the two cases. A polar .vector {e,g. 
a displa«(toent) is reversed by the process of reflection in a mirror 
normal^ to its 'direct ion. whilst the corresponding axial vector 
(c.g. a coupl^^iis unaltered. 

References,— The methods of vector analysis arc chiefly used as a 
means of expression of various important relations which 

arb of frequ^^cgrrence in mathematical physics, more especially 
in electficlty. They are freely employed, for example, in many 
recent German treatises. The historical development of the sub- 
ject can only be briefly referred to. The notions of scalar and 
vector, products originated independently with Sir W. R. Hamilton 
(1B43) (seeQuATEi,l«ONS)and H. Grassmann (1844), but were associ- 
ated with varums other conceptions of which no use is made in the 
simplified system above sketched. The pre.sent currency of this 
Tatter system is due mainly to the advocacy of O. Heaviside and 
J. W. (hbbs, althc)ugh*for the systematic physical interpretation of 
the various combinalions of symbols which constantly recur in 
electricity and allied subjects we are indebted primarily to the 
classical treatise of J, C. Maxwell on Electricity and Magnetism 
(1873). For further details and applications of the calculus refer- 
ence^ay be made to the following : O. Heaviside, Electro-Magnetic 
The^ (London, 1894); J. W. Gibbs, Vector Analysis (2nd ed.. 
New York. 1907) ; M. Abraham. Die MaMvellsche Theorie d. 
Elektrizitdt (Leipzig, 1904) ; the articles by H. E. Timerdmg and M 


Abraham in vol. iv. of the Encycl, d. Math. Wiss. (Leipzig, 1901-2) ; 
A. H. Bucherer, Elemente d. Viktor- A nalysis (Leipzig, 1905). For an 
account of other systems of vector analysis see rl. Hankel, Ttorze 
d. complexen Zahlensystcme (Leipzig, 1867); and A. N. Whitehead, 
Universal Algebra, vol. i. (Cambridge, 1898). (H. Lb.) 

VEDDAHSi or Weddahs (from Sanskrit veddha, “ hunter ”), 
a primitive people of Ceylon, probably representing the Yakkos 
or “ demons ” of Sanskrit writers, the true aborigines of the 
island. During the Dutch occupation (1644-1796) they were 
found as far north as Jaffna, but are now confined to the south- 
eastern district, about the wooded Bintenna, Badulla and Nil- 
gala hills, and thence to the coast near Batticaloa. They are 
divided into two classes, the Kele Weddo or jungle Veddahs, 
and the Gan Weddo, or semi-civilized village Veddahs. The 
Veddahs exhibit the phenomenon of a race living the wildest of 
savage lives and yet speaking an Aryan dialect. Craniomctrical 
evidence strongly favours the theory, now generally accepted, 
that they represent a branch of the pre-Aryan Dravidians of 
southern India, and that their ancestors probably made a settle- 
ment in the island of Ceylon in prehistoric times, detaching them- 
.selvcs from a migrating horde which passed through the island 
to find at last a permanent home in the continent of Australia. 

The true jungle veddahs are almost a dwarfish race. 'J'hey 
are dark-skinned and flat-nosed, slight of frame and very small 
of skull, and average no more than 5 ft. Their black hair is 
shaggy rather than lank. They are a shy, harmless, simple 
folk, living chiefly by hunting; they lime birds, catch fish by 
poisoning the water, and arc skilled in getting wild honey ; 
they have bows with iron-pointed arrows and breed hunting 
dogs. They dwell in caves or bark huts, and their word for 
house is Sinhalese for a hollow tree, rukula. 'Vhey count on 
their fingers, and make fire with the simplest form of fire-drill 
twirled by hand. They are monogamous, and their conjugal 
fidelity contrasts strongly with the vicious habits of the Sin- 
halese. Their religion has been described as a kind of demon- 
worship, consisting of rude dances and shouts raised to scare 
away the evil spirits, whom they confound with their ancestors. 

The Veddahs arc not to be confounded with the Rodiyas of 
the western uplands, who are a much finer race, tall, well- 
proportionedi with regular features, and speak a language said 
to be radically distinct from all the Aryan and Dravidian dialects 
current in Ceylon. There is, however, in Travancore, on the 
mainland, a low-castc “ Veda ” tribe, nearly black, with wavy 
or frizzly hair, and now speaking a Malayulim (Dravidian) 
dialect (Jagor), who probably approach nearer than the insular 
Veddahs to the aboriginal pre-Draviclian “ negrito ” element 
of southern India and Malaysia. 

See Percival, Description of Island of Ceylon (1805) ; Cordiner. 
Description of Ceylon (1807) ; John Davy. Ceylon and its Inhabitants 
(1821); Stirr. Ceylon and the Singhalese (1850); Sir Emerson 
Tennent, Ceylon (1859); J. Baily, Trans, of Ethnol. Soc.. New 
Series, vol. ii. (1863) ; Rolleston, Trans, of Brit, Ass. (1872) ; B. F. 
Hartshorne, Fortnightly Review, New Series, vol. xix. p. 40O. The 
most elaborate monograph is that of Professor Virchow, Vher die 
Wi’ddas von Ceylon und ihre Dezichungen zu den N achbarstdmmen 
(Berlin, 1882). Sec also E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culiurv ; A. Thomson. 
“ Osteology of Veddahs,” in Journ. Antkrop. Institute (1889), vol. 
xix. J). 12 c; : L. de Zoysa, ” Origin of Veddahs,” in Journal, Ceylon 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, vol. vii. 

VEDDER, ELIHU (1836- ), American artist, was bom 

in New York City on the 26th of February 1836. He studied 
under the genre and historical painter Tompkins H. Matteson 
(1813-1884), at Sherburne, N.Y., later under Picot, in Paris, 
and then, in 1857-61, in Italy. After 1867 he lived in Rome, 
making occasional visits to America. He was elected to full 
membership in the National Academy of Design, New York, 
in 1865. He devoted himself to the painting of genre pictures, 
which, however, attracted only modest attention until the 
publication, in 1884, of his illustrations to the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayydm ; these immediately gave him a high place 
in the art world. Important decorative work came later, 
notably the painting symbolizing the art of the city of Rome, 
in the Walker Art Gallery of Bowdoin College, Maine, and the 
five lunettes (in the entrance hall) symbolical of government. 
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and the mosaic “ Minerva in the Congressional Library at 
Washington. Among his better-kftown pictures are : Lair 
of the Sea Serpent, ° in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts ; 

“ Young Marsyas,” “ Cumaean Sibyl,” “ Nausicaa,” in the 
collection of J. Pierpont Morgan ; and “ Genii and Fisherman,” 
in the collection of Martin Brimmer, Boston. 

VEDETTE, a French military term (formed from Lat. videre, 
to see), adopted into English and other languages for a mounted' 
sentry or outpost, whose function it is to bring information, give 
signals or warnings of danger, etc., to the main body of troops. 

VEERE, a town in the province of Zeeland, Holland, on the 
island of Walcheren, 4 m. N.N.E. of Middelburg, with which it 
is connected by canal (1867-72). It contains several interesting 
architectural remains of the days of its former prosperity, many 
of its quaintly gabled old houses dating from the i6th century. 
There is a fine Gothic church dating from 1348, but subsequently 
in part destroyed and used for secular purposes ; the town hall 
(1475) ^ gable filled with sculpture, and contains some 

interesting antiquities. 

VEGA, GARCILASO DE LA (1503-1536), Spanish soldier 
and poet, was born at Toledo on the 6th of February 1503. His 
father, Garcilaso (Garcias Laso or Garcilasso) de la Vega, was 
counsellor of state to Ferdinand and Isabella, and for some time 
their ambassador at the court of Rome ; by his mother he was 
descended from the illustrious house of Guzman. At the age 
of seventeen he was attached to the bodyguard of Charles V., 
and fought against the insurgent comuneros, being wounded at 
the battle of Olias near Toledo. He afterwards served in the 
north of Italy, and gained great distinction by his bravery at 
the battle of "Pavia in 1525. In the following year he rriarried 
a lady-in-waiting to Queen Eleanor. He took part in the 
repulse of the Turks from Vienna in 1529, was present at the 
coronation of the emperor at Bologna in 1530, and was charged 
with a secret mission to Paris in the autumn of the same year. 
In 153] he accompanied the duke of Alva to Vienna, where, 
for conniving at the clandestine marriage of his nephew to a 
maid-of-honour, he was imprisoned on an island in the Danube. 
During this captivity he composed the fine cancion, “ Con un 
manso ruido de agua corriente y clara.” Released and restored 
to favour in June 1532, he went to Naples on the staff of Don 
Pedro de I'olcdo, the newly appointed viceroy, by whom he 
was twice sent on public business of importance to Barcelona, 
in 1533 and 1534. After having accompanied the emperor 
on the expedition to Tunis (1535), where he received two severe 
wounds, he was employed as a confidential agent at Milan and 
Genoa in negotiations connected with the proposed invasion of 
Provence, and joined the expedition when it took the field. 
Being with Charles in the neighbourhood of Fr6jus during the 
retreat from Marseilles, Garcilaso de la Vega was ordered to 
storm a fort at Muy, which had checked the advance of the army. 
In the successful discharge of this duty he was mortally wounded 
and died twenty-one days afterwards, at Nice (14th of October 
1536). His poems were entrusted to his friend Boscan, who 
was preparing them for publication along with his own when 
death overtook him in 1540. The volume ultimately appeared 
at Barcelona in 1543, and has often been reprinted. Gar- 
cilaso’s share in it consists principally of three eglogas or 
pastorals, which the Spaniards regard as among the finest 
works of the kind in their language, and which for sweetness 
of versification and delicacy of expression take a high rank in 
modem European literature. In addition to the pastorals, 
there are thirty-seven sonnets, five canciones, two elegies and 
a blank verse epistle, all influenced by Italian niodels. The 
poems rapidly gained a wide popularity ; and within a century 
of their appearance they were edited as classics by Francisco 
Sanchez (1577), Herrera (1580) and Tamayo de Vargas (1622). 
An English translation of his works was published by Wiffen 
in 1823. Garcilaso’s delicate charm has survived all changes 
of taste, and by universal consent he ranks among the most 
accomplished and artistic of Spanish poets. 

See E. Fernandez de Navarrete, “ Vida de Garcilaso de la Vega." in 
the DocMWjfH/os in6d\tos pava Id htstovia de Espdiia, vol. xvi. ; 


Francesco Flamini. “ Imitazioni italiani in Garcilaso de la Vega,"^in 
the Biiblioteca delle scuole italiane (Milano, 1899). 

VEGA, GAIRILASO DE LA, called '^nca” (c. 1515-1616), 
historian of Peru, was bom at Cuzco. His father, bebastiano 
Garcilaso (d. 1559), was a cadet of the illustrious family of L% 
Vega, who had gone to Peru in the suite of Pedro de Alvarado, 
and his mother was of the Peruvian blood-royal, a circumstance 
of which he was very proud as giving l^rn a right to the title 
which he claimed by invariably subscribing himself “ Inca.” 
About 1560 he removed to Spain, and after serving against the 
Moors incurred the hatred of Philip II. and was imprisoned at 
Valladolid. He died in Spain in 1616. A diligent student of 
the language and traditions of his maternal ancestors, Garcilaso 
left a valuable work on Peruvian history ; the first part, en- 
titled Comeniartos reales pie tratan del origen de los Yncas, was 
first published at Lisbon in 1609, and the second part, Historia 
general del Peru, in 1617. 

His history is a source from which all subsequent writers on the 
subject have largely drawn, and still continues to be one of the chief 
authorities on ancient Peru. An English translation by Sir Paul 
Rycaut was published in 1688 ; one of the first part of the work by 
Sir C. R. Markham for the Hakluyt Socie^ (London, 1869 - 70 I 
and the book has also been translated into French. Garcilaso also 
wrote a history of Florida, La Florida del Ynca, historia del adelantado 
Hernando de Soto (Lisbon, 1605, and again Madrid, 1723). An 
edition of his works in seventeen volumes was published at Madrid 
in t8oo. See W. H. Prescott. History of the Conquest of Peru, 
vol. i. (London, 1902) ; Sir C. R. Markham, The Jncas of (1910). 

VEGA CARPIO, LOPE FELIX DE (1562-1635), Spanish 
dramatist and poet, was bom on the 25th of November 1562 at 
Madrid. His father and mother, Felix de Vega Carpio and 
Francisca Hernandez Flores, originally came from the valley 
of Carriedo in Asturias, where the hamlet of Vega still exists. 
Lope began his studies at the Theatine college in Madrid, and 
according to his admiring biographer, P6rez de MontalbAn, his 
precocity was extraordinary. On leaving college he entered the 
service of Don Jerdnimo Manrique, bishop of Avila, and appears 
to have then begun the composition of his earlier dramas. He 
quitted the bishop's service to enter the university of Alcald de 
Henares, where he devoted himself to what was called philo- 
sophy. The date of Lope’s matriculation is unknown, as his name 
does not appear in the university books ; but it seems probable 
that he was in residence between 1576 and 1581. He took part 
in the expedition to the Azores in 1582, and from 1583 to 1587 
was .secretary to the marquds de las Navas. In February 1588 
he was banished for circulating criminal libels against his 
mistress, Elena Osorio, whom he has celebrated under the name of 
Filis. He defied the law by returning to Madrid soon afterwards 
and eloping with Isabel de Urbina, daughter of Philip II. ’s 
herald; he married her by proxy on the loth of May 1588, 
and joined the Invincible Armada, losing his brother in one of the 
encounters in the Channel. He settled for a short while at 
Valencia, where he made acquaintance with a circle of young 
poets who were afterwards to be his ardent supporters in found- 
ing the new comedy. He joined the household of the duke of 
Alva, with whom he remained till 1595. Soon afterwards he 
lost his wife ; he was prosecuted for criminal conversation in 
1596, became secretary to the marguis de Malpica (afterwards 
count de Lemos), and in 1598 married a second wife, Juana de 
Guardo, by whom he had two children (Carlos, who died in 1612, 
and Feliciana Felix) ; but she died, shortly after giving birth 
to the latter, in 1613. During this wife’s lifetime the poet had 
by a mistress, Micaelade Luxan, two other children— Marcela 
del Carpio, who became a nun in 1621, and Lope Felix del Carpio 
y Luxan, who chose the profession of arms and perished at sea 
about 1634. Widowed a second time in 1613, Lope sought a 
refuge in the church. After having been for some time affiliated 
to a tertiary order, he took priest’s orders. 

At this juncture, about 1614, he was in the very zenith of his 
glory. A veritable dictator in the Spanish world of letters, he 
wielded over all the authors of his n%tion a power similar to that 
which was afterwards exercised in France by Voltaire. M this 
distance of time Lope is to us simply a j^eat dramatic poet, the 
founder of the Spanish theatre; but to his contemporaries he was 
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In the theory of attractions this expression is interpreted as measur- 
ing the degree of attenmtton of the quantity 0 at P ; if we reverse 
the sign wo get the concentration, - • 

Again, ^f we form the scalar product of the operator v into a 
vector A we have 

?A, "rA,. ^A. 

^dx ~'dy 'oz 

If A represent the velocity at any point (^, y, z) of a fluid, the latter 
expression measures the^ate at which fluid is flowing away from the 
neighbourhood of P. By a generalization of this idea, it is called 
the divergence of A, and we write 

vA=divA. . • (21) 

The vector product [vA] has also an important significance. We 
find 

' ? ,'0 

'ix 

r«A, 7)A,\ . ,/?A, /VA, VAA 

)x ix - iy ) 


[vA] 




./7/A., T/AjX ./(?/ 


7)a‘ . 


(22) 

If A represent as before the velocity of a fluid, the vector last 
written will represent the (doubled) angular velocity of a fluid 
element. Again if A represent the magnetic force at any point of an 
electro-magnetic field, the vector [vA] will represent the electric 
current. In the general case it is called the curl, or the rotation, of 
A, and we write 

[vA]==curl A, or rot A. . . . (23) 

These definitions enable us to give a compact form to two im- 
portant theorems of C. F. Gauss and Sir G. G. Stokes. The former 
of these may be written 

/divA.ifV /A/i^fS, . , . (24) 

where the integration on the left hand includes all the volume- 
elements dW of a given region, and that on the right includes all the 
surface-elements rfS of the boundary, n denoting a unit vector drawn 
outwards normal to dS. Again, Stokes’s theorem takes the form 
/Ads^jcurlA. ndS, . . . (25) 


where the integral on the right extends over any open surface, 
whilst on the left da is an element of the bounding curve, treated as a 
vector. A certain convention is implied as to the relation between 
the positive directions of n and da^ 

It is to be observed that the term “ vector ” has been used to 
include two distinct classes of geometrical and physical entities. 
The first class is typified by a displacement, or a mechanical force. 
A polar vector, as it is calleif, is a magnitude associated with a certain 
linear direction. This may be .specified by any one of a whole 
assemblage of parallel lines, but the two ’’ senses belonging to any 
one of the lines are distinguished. The members of the second class, 
that of axtal vectors, are primarily not vectors at all. An axial 
vector is exemplified by a couple in statics ; it is a magnitude asso- 
ciated with a closed contour lying in any one of a system of parallel 
planes, but the two senses in which the contour may be described 
are distinguished. It was therefore termed by H. Grassmann a 
Flansrosse or Ebenengrbsse. J ust as a polar vector may be indicated 
by a length, regard being paid to its sense, .so an axial vector may be 
denoted by a certain area, regard being paid to direction round the 
contour. A theory of “ Plangrdssen ” might be developed through- 
out on independent lines ; but since the laws of combination prove 
to be analogous to those of suitable vectors drawn perpendicular to 
the respective areas, it is convenient for mathematical purposes 
to include them in the same calculus with polar vectors. In the 
case of couples this procedure has been familiar since the time of 
L. Poinspt {2804). In the Cartesian treatment of the subject no 
distinction between polar and axial vectors is necessary so long as we 
deal with. congruent systems of co-ordinate axes. But when we 
pass from a to a left-handed system the formulae of 

transforDcmtion iCre different in the two cases. A polar .vector {e,g. 
a displa«(toent) is reversed by the process of reflection in a mirror 
normal^ to its 'direct ion. whilst the corresponding axial vector 
(c.g. a coupl^^iis unaltered. 

References,— The methods of vector analysis arc chiefly used as a 
means of expression of various important relations which 

arb of frequ^^cgrrence in mathematical physics, more especially 
in electficlty. They are freely employed, for example, in many 
recent German treatises. The historical development of the sub- 
ject can only be briefly referred to. The notions of scalar and 
vector, products originated independently with Sir W. R. Hamilton 
(1B43) (seeQuATEi,l«ONS)and H. Grassmann (1844), but were associ- 
ated with varums other conceptions of which no use is made in the 
simplified system above sketched. The pre.sent currency of this 
Tatter system is due mainly to the advocacy of O. Heaviside and 
J. W. (hbbs, althc)ugh*for the systematic physical interpretation of 
the various combinalions of symbols which constantly recur in 
electricity and allied subjects we are indebted primarily to the 
classical treatise of J, C. Maxwell on Electricity and Magnetism 
(1873). For further details and applications of the calculus refer- 
ence^ay be made to the following : O. Heaviside, Electro-Magnetic 
The^ (London, 1894); J. W. Gibbs, Vector Analysis (2nd ed.. 
New York. 1907) ; M. Abraham. Die MaMvellsche Theorie d. 
Elektrizitdt (Leipzig, 1904) ; the articles by H. E. Timerdmg and M 


Abraham in vol. iv. of the Encycl, d. Math. Wiss. (Leipzig, 1901-2) ; 
A. H. Bucherer, Elemente d. Viktor- A nalysis (Leipzig, 1905). For an 
account of other systems of vector analysis see rl. Hankel, Ttorze 
d. complexen Zahlensystcme (Leipzig, 1867); and A. N. Whitehead, 
Universal Algebra, vol. i. (Cambridge, 1898). (H. Lb.) 

VEDDAHSi or Weddahs (from Sanskrit veddha, “ hunter ”), 
a primitive people of Ceylon, probably representing the Yakkos 
or “ demons ” of Sanskrit writers, the true aborigines of the 
island. During the Dutch occupation (1644-1796) they were 
found as far north as Jaffna, but are now confined to the south- 
eastern district, about the wooded Bintenna, Badulla and Nil- 
gala hills, and thence to the coast near Batticaloa. They are 
divided into two classes, the Kele Weddo or jungle Veddahs, 
and the Gan Weddo, or semi-civilized village Veddahs. The 
Veddahs exhibit the phenomenon of a race living the wildest of 
savage lives and yet speaking an Aryan dialect. Craniomctrical 
evidence strongly favours the theory, now generally accepted, 
that they represent a branch of the pre-Aryan Dravidians of 
southern India, and that their ancestors probably made a settle- 
ment in the island of Ceylon in prehistoric times, detaching them- 
.selvcs from a migrating horde which passed through the island 
to find at last a permanent home in the continent of Australia. 

The true jungle veddahs are almost a dwarfish race. 'J'hey 
are dark-skinned and flat-nosed, slight of frame and very small 
of skull, and average no more than 5 ft. Their black hair is 
shaggy rather than lank. They are a shy, harmless, simple 
folk, living chiefly by hunting; they lime birds, catch fish by 
poisoning the water, and arc skilled in getting wild honey ; 
they have bows with iron-pointed arrows and breed hunting 
dogs. They dwell in caves or bark huts, and their word for 
house is Sinhalese for a hollow tree, rukula. 'Vhey count on 
their fingers, and make fire with the simplest form of fire-drill 
twirled by hand. They are monogamous, and their conjugal 
fidelity contrasts strongly with the vicious habits of the Sin- 
halese. Their religion has been described as a kind of demon- 
worship, consisting of rude dances and shouts raised to scare 
away the evil spirits, whom they confound with their ancestors. 

The Veddahs arc not to be confounded with the Rodiyas of 
the western uplands, who are a much finer race, tall, well- 
proportionedi with regular features, and speak a language said 
to be radically distinct from all the Aryan and Dravidian dialects 
current in Ceylon. There is, however, in Travancore, on the 
mainland, a low-castc “ Veda ” tribe, nearly black, with wavy 
or frizzly hair, and now speaking a Malayulim (Dravidian) 
dialect (Jagor), who probably approach nearer than the insular 
Veddahs to the aboriginal pre-Draviclian “ negrito ” element 
of southern India and Malaysia. 

See Percival, Description of Island of Ceylon (1805) ; Cordiner. 
Description of Ceylon (1807) ; John Davy. Ceylon and its Inhabitants 
(1821); Stirr. Ceylon and the Singhalese (1850); Sir Emerson 
Tennent, Ceylon (1859); J. Baily, Trans, of Ethnol. Soc.. New 
Series, vol. ii. (1863) ; Rolleston, Trans, of Brit, Ass. (1872) ; B. F. 
Hartshorne, Fortnightly Review, New Series, vol. xix. p. 40O. The 
most elaborate monograph is that of Professor Virchow, Vher die 
Wi’ddas von Ceylon und ihre Dezichungen zu den N achbarstdmmen 
(Berlin, 1882). Sec also E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culiurv ; A. Thomson. 
“ Osteology of Veddahs,” in Journ. Antkrop. Institute (1889), vol. 
xix. J). 12 c; : L. de Zoysa, ” Origin of Veddahs,” in Journal, Ceylon 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, vol. vii. 

VEDDER, ELIHU (1836- ), American artist, was bom 

in New York City on the 26th of February 1836. He studied 
under the genre and historical painter Tompkins H. Matteson 
(1813-1884), at Sherburne, N.Y., later under Picot, in Paris, 
and then, in 1857-61, in Italy. After 1867 he lived in Rome, 
making occasional visits to America. He was elected to full 
membership in the National Academy of Design, New York, 
in 1865. He devoted himself to the painting of genre pictures, 
which, however, attracted only modest attention until the 
publication, in 1884, of his illustrations to the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayydm ; these immediately gave him a high place 
in the art world. Important decorative work came later, 
notably the painting symbolizing the art of the city of Rome, 
in the Walker Art Gallery of Bowdoin College, Maine, and the 
five lunettes (in the entrance hall) symbolical of government. 
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a task of great difficulty, inasmuch as the terras usually employed, 
such as comedy, tragedy and the like^do not apply here. There is . 
not exphcitnoss enough in the division current in Spain, which 
recc^nises three categories : — { i ) comedtas de capa y espada, the 
subjects of which are drawn from everyday life and in which the 
persons appear as simple Caballeros ; (2) comedtas de ruido or de teatro, 
m which kings and princes are the leading characters and the 
action is accompanied with a greater display of dramatic machmery ; 
{3)comedias divinas or de santos. Some other arrangement must oe 
attempted. In the first place, Lope's work belongs essentially to the 
drama of intrigue ; be the subject what it may it is always the plot 
that determines everything else. Lope in tne whole range of his 
dramatic works has no piece comparable to La Verdad Sosf^chosa of 
Ruiz de Alarcbn, the most finislied example in Spanish literature of 
the comedy of character ; and the comedy of manners is represented 
only by hi Galdn Castrucho, El Anzuelo de Fentsa, and one or two 
others. It is from history, and particularly Spanish history, that 
Lope has borrowed more than from any other source. It would in 
fact be difficult to say what national and patriotic subjects, from the 
reign of the half-fabulous Kmg Pelayo ^own to the history of his 
own age, he has not put upon the stage. But it is to the class 
of capa y espada— also called noveksen, because the subjects are 
almost always love intrigues complicated with affairs of honour — 
that lope’s most celebrated plays belong. In these he has most 
fully displayed his powers 01 imagination (the subjects being all 
invented) and his skill in elaborating a plot. Among the plays of 
this class which are those best known in Europe, and most frequently 
imitated and translated, may be specially mentioned Los Ramilletcs 
de Madrid, La Doha perra los Otros y Discrcta para si, El Perro del 
Horielano, La Viuda de Valencia, and El Maestro de Danza/r. In 
some of them Lope has sought to set forth some moral maxim, and 
illustrate its abuse by a living example. Thus, on the theme that 
“ poverty is no crime," we have the play entitled Las Flores de 
Don Juan, in which he shows in the history of two brothers the 
triumph of virtuous poverty over opulent vice ; at the same time 
he attacks indirectly the institution of primogeniture, which often 
places in the hands of an unworthy person the honour and substance 
of a family when the younger members would be much better 
Qualified for the trust. Such pieces are, however, rare in Lope's 
repertory ; in common with ail other writers of his order in Spain, 
with the occasional exception of Ruiz de Alarcdn, his sole aim is to 
amuse and stir his public, not troubling himself about its instruction. 
The strong point of such writers is and always will be their manage- 
ment of the plot. As has been said by Le Sage, a good judge : 
" The Spaniards are our masters in the art of planning and skilfully 
working out a plot ; they know how to set forth their subject with 
infinite art and m the most advantageous hi^ht." It is not necessary 
to dwell hero upon the other varieties of comedy represented in 
Lope's works, that is, the comedias divinas, fiestas (mythological 
dramas for the most part), entremeses and autos. In none of them has 
he produced anything of the highest order, or even comparable to 
the better performances of his contemporaries and successors. 

To sum up, Lope found a poorly organized drama, plays being 
composed sometimes in four acts, sometimes m three ; and, thougli 
they were written in verse, the .structure of the versification was left 
far too mucli to the caprice of the individual writer. The style of 
drama then in vogue he adopted, because the Spanish public liked 
it. The narrow framework it afforded he enlarged to an extra- 
ordinary degree, introducing everything that could possibly furnish 
matenal for dramatic situations,— the Bible, ancient mythology, the 
lives of the saints, ancient history, Spanish history, the legends 
of the middle ages, the writings of the Italian novelists, current 
events, Spanish life in the I7lh century. Before him manners and 
the conditions of persons and characters had been barely sketched ; 
with fuller observation and more careful description he created real 
types, and gave to each social order the language and drapery 
appropriate to it. The old comedy was awkward and poor in its 
versification ; he introduced order into the use of all the forms of 
national poetry, from the old romance couplets to the rarest lyrical 
combinations borrowed from Italy. Hence he was justified in 
saying that those who should come after him had only to go on 
along the path which he had opened up. 


Bibliography.— Hugo Albert Rennert, The Life of Lope de Frga 
(Glasgow 1904) ; C. A. de la Barrera, Nueva Bio^rafia de Lope de 
Vesa (Madrid, 1890) ; C. P6rez Pastor. Proceso de Lope de par 
libelos contra unos (Madrid. 1901), to which is appended 

Datos desconocidos para la vida de Lope de Vega, For Lope s literary 
theories and doctrine of dramatic art, reference may be made to 
M Menfendez v Pelayo, Histona de las Ideas EstHicas en Espana, 
and to A Morel F'atio. La Comiidie espagnole du XVII*^ sidcle 
f8vo Paris 188 The Ofera.-? were published by Francisco 

Cerd'a v Rico (zi vols. 4to, Madrid, 1776*1779)- A complete edition 
of the Obras de Lope de Vega, edited by M. Men^mdez y Pelayo, has 
been undertaken by the Spanish Academy. Rennert e bKjgraphy 
contains an admirable bibliography of Lope s plays and 
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VEGETABLE (Late Lat. vegetabUis, full of life, Animating, 
from vtgetare, frequentative of wgere to quicken, arouse, v€getm, 


vigorous, active, cf. vigor, strength, vigour, &c.), a word used 
as a general term for plants (y.v,), and specifically, in popular 
language, of s\ich plants as can be eaten by man or^animals, 
whether cooked or raw, and whether the whole of such plants 
are edible, or only the leaves or the roots or tubers. Among^ 
such edible or culinary plants or portions of plants, a further 
distinction is made popularly between fruits ” and “ vege- 
tables,’’ for which see Fruit. « 

For the botany and cultivation of vegetables see under the 
specific names, e.g. Potato, Turnip, &c. &c., and generally. 
Horticulture. 

VEGETABLE MARROW, Cucurbita Pepo, var. oviftra, the 
most important of the gourds {q.v.), used as an esetilent, furnish- 
ing in good seasons a very large supply for the table. They are 
best when eaten quite young and not over-boiled, the flesh being 
then tender, and the flavour sweet and nutty. The Custard 
Marrow, or crown gourd, bears a peculiar-looking flattened fruit 
with scalloped edges, which a sweeter and less nutty flavour 
than the true marrow. A very distinct form known as Pen-y-Byd 
has a delicate creamy white nearly globular fruit, with a firm 
flesh. The bu.sh marrows are more bushy in habit and taller 
and more sturdy in growth. 

Vegetable marrows inquire a warm situation and a rich soil free 
from stagnant moisture. They do well on a rubbish or dld-dung 
heap, or in a warm border on little hillocks made up with any 
fermenting material, to give them a slight warmth at starting. 
The seeds should be sown in a warm pit in April, and forwarded 
under glass, but in a very mild heat ; the plants must be shifted 
into larger pots, and be gradually hardened previous to being planted 
out, when the mild weather sets in in May or June. The use of 
hand-glasses makes it possible to transplant earlier than would 
otherwise be advisable. The seeds may be sown early in May in 
pots under a hand-glass, or towards the end of May in the open 
pound, if heat is not at command. The true vegetable marrow 
bears fruit of an oblong-elliptical shape, about g ra. long, pole- 
greenish while young, with whitish flesh, and scarcely any indication 
cf riVis ; when mature it is of a pale yellow colour. There is a 
variety which is more oblong, grows to 15 or 18 in., and has the 
surface slightly marked by im^ular longitudinal obtuse ribs. The 
shoots may be allowed to run along the surface of the ground, or 
they may be trained against a wall or paling, or on trellises. As 
the gourds cross readily, care is necessary to keep any particular 
variety true. One of the best vegetable marrows is cmlecl Moore’s 
Vegetable Cream. 

VEGETARIAinSM, a comparatively modern word, which 
came into u.sc about the year 1847, as applied to the practice of 
living upon foods from which fish, flesh and fowl are excluded; 
There have from time to time been various sects or schools of 
thought that have advocated narrower views. Some of these 
have excluded all animal products — such as milk and eggs and 
cheese. Some have excluded all cooked foods, and have 
preached the virtues of fruits and nuts and grains in their natural 
ri[yi state. Some have abstained from all underground-grown 
roots and tubers, and have claimed special benefits from using 
only those fruits and v^etables that are grown in the sunlight. 
Some have given up all grain and pulse foods, and have declared 
that old age can be best resisted by living entirely upon fruits, 
salads, nuts, soft water and milk products. Some have added 
fish to their dietary ; but, speaking generally, all who are called 
vegetarians will be found to abstain from the use of flesh and 
fowl and almost invariably also from fish as food. 

The fact, however, must not be overlooked that while vege- 
tarian societies claim as “ vegetarians ” all who abstain from 
flesh foods, there is a large and growing number of people who 
repudiate the name of “ vegetarian ” because of its associations, 
but who none the less, for some of the reasons detailed below, 
abstain from eating anything that has been killed. The Order 
of the Golden Age, for example, with its headquarters at Bar- 
combe Hall, Paignton, South Devon, adopted the words 
“ Fruitarian ” and “ Fruitarianism ” to denote the dietary of 
its members. The rule laid down by the Order is abstinence so 
far as possible from all foods which arc obtained by the cruel 
infliction of pain, and the minimum that is set is cgpfjplete 
“ abstinence from flesh and fowl,” while net-caqght fish may 
be used by associate members. 
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The reasons that arc advanced for the practice of fruitarianism 
of vegetarianism are very comprehensive, but the princip^tl ones 
may be considered to be the following : — 

1. Health. — (a) On the ground that animals Ve affected by 

diseases which are communicable, and are actually com- 
municated, to man by the ingestion of their flesh, e.g. 
parasites, tuberculosis; (fi) on" the ground that the flesh 
of artificially fed animals is full of excretory substances, 
and that, therefore, under modern conditions, flesh-eating is 
injurious, and miay be a cause of excretory substance and 
uric acid deposits or rapid tissue-destroying diseases in 
man ; e.g. gout, cancer. 

2. Economy. — On the ground that the assimilable nutriment 

from a given weight of selected fruit and gram and nut and 
vegetable foods will cost less than the same nutriment 
obtained from flesh foods. 

3. Social Economy. — On the ground that an acre of cultivable 

land under fruit and vegetable cultivation will produce 
from two to twenty times as much food as if the same land 
were utilized for feeding cattle. 

4. Racial Improvement. — On the ground that the aim of every 

prosperous community should be to have a large proportion 
of hardy country yeomen, and that horticulture and agri- 
culture demand such a high ratio of labour, as compart;d 
with feeding and breeding cattle, that the country popula- 
tion would be greatly increased by the substitution of a 
fruit and vegetable for an animal dietary. 

5. Character Improvement. — On the ground that after the virtues 

of courage and valour and fearlessness have been tauglit 
in the lower stages of evolution, the virtue of gentle humane- 
ness and extended sympathy for all that can suffer should 
be taught in the higher cycles of the evolutionary spiral. 
Flesh-eating entailing necessarily an immense volume of 
pain upon the sentient animal creation should be abstained 
from by the “ higher classes ” in the evolutionary scale. 

Organizations have been established to advocate this method 
of living under the name of “ Vegetarian Societies ” in many 
countries — chiefly the United Kingdom, America, Germany, 
France, Austria, Holland and Australia. Propagandism is 
carried on by lectures, literature, cookery demonstrations and 
restaurants. In England, the oldest and one of the most im- 
portant societies is “ The Vegetarian Society,' ’ of which the 
headquarters are at Oxford Street, Manchester. There are also 
several small London societies, and an active London Associa- 
tion. A few provincial towns, too, have small societies. An 
attempt has been made to organize the various vegetarian 
societies of the world under the title of “ The Vegetarian Federal 
Union.” The headquarters of the London societies and of the 
” Union ” are at Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 

There are nominally about 35 organized societies in exist- 
ence, but the extent to which public opinion and practice in the 
matter of dietary has been affected by vegetarianism is not to be 
gauged by the membership of such organizations. There a^e 
in England a number of vegetajian restaurants and boarding- 
houses, one hospital and one or two sanatoria. In Germany 
and America there are many institutions where flesh is only 
prescribe^ m special cases. Flesh food is not included in the 
dietary of the‘ chief hospitals and orphanages of the native 
states of India, ^ceptii^ in the wards devoted to Europeans. 

The athletic" Sde movement has been rep^-esented in 

national- *<pid intematidhal races by vegetarians wmning the 
Berlin ajnd -Dnsiden walking match (125 m.), the Carwardine 
Cup (100 p(i.):ahd Dibble Shield (6 hours) cycling races (1901 and 
1902), the -artia^euT championship of England in racquets and in 
terniis (heM!by 4 ir Eustace Miles for a series of years), the cycling 
championship of India (3 years), half-mile running championship 
of Scotland (1896)^ world’s amateur cycle records for all times 
from 4,hours‘to i3 hours (1902), 100 miles championship York- 
shire Road Club (4^9, 1901). 

,Jn the religious world the Seventh-Day Adventi.sts (who are 
•Connected with many Sanatoria and the manufacture of food 
specialities) and some Bible Christians, the worshippers of 
Vishnu and the Swami Narang and Vishnoi sects, amongst 
others, preach abstinence from flesh food. The Salvation Army, 
the Tolstoyans and the Doukhobors encourage it. A number of 
orders intheRoman Catholii»church (<?.g.theTrappists)and in the 
HindtKaith {e.g. the Dadupanthi Sadus) are pledged abstainers. 

The general question of food values is discussed in the article 

Dietetics ; see also Nutrition. But there is no doubt that, 

« 


whatever may be the view taken as to the extreme theory of 
vegetarianism, it has had considerable effect in modifying the 
excessive meat-consuming regime of previous days, and in intro- 
ducing new varieties of vegetable cooking into the service of the 
table. 

The literature on the subject is considerable, but the two classics 
are perhaps The Ethics of Diet, by Howard Williams, and The 
Perfect Way in Diet, by Dr Anna Kingsfortl. In former years 
the “ Vegetarian Society '* was the most active in producing 
literature, but since about 1901 the Order of the Golden Age has 
come to the front with new and up-to-date books, booklets and 
leaflets, and the Ideal Publishing Union has reprinted much of the 
earlier literature. The chief periodicals are the Vegetarian (weekly), 
the Herald of the Golden Age (monthly), the Vegetarian Messenger 
(monthly), the Vegetarian (American monthly), the Children's 
Garden (monthly). (J. O.) 

VEGETIUS (Flavius Vegetius Renatus), a celebrated 
military writer of the 4th century. Nothing is known of his 
life, station and military experience, save that in MSb. he 
is called vir illustris and also comes. His treatise, Epitoma ret 
militarise sivc instituiorum rei militaris libri quinque, was dedi- 
cated to the reigning emperor (? Theodosius the Great), llis 
sources, according to his own statement, were Cato, Cornelius 
Cej :us, Frontinus, Paternus and the imperial constitutions 
of Augustus, Trajan and Hadrian. The book, which is a con- 
fused and unscientific compilation, has to be used with great 
caution, but is none the less invaluable to the student of the 
ancient art of war. 

The first book is a plea for army reform, and vividly portrays the 
military decadence of the empire. The third contains a series of 
military maxims which were (rightly enough, considering the 
similarity m the military conditions of the two ages) the foundation 
of military learning for every European commander, from William 
the Silent to Frederick the Great. When the French Revolution 
and the “ nation in arms ” came into history, we hear little more 
of Vegetius. Some of the maxims may be mentioned here as 
illustrating the principles of a war for 'limited political objects 
(see Army) with which he deals. “ All that is advantageous to the 
enemy is disadvantageous to you, and all that is useful to you, 
damages the enemy" ; "No man is to be employed in the field 
who is not trained and tested in discipline " ; “ It is better to beat 
the enemy through want, surprises and care for difficult places (i.e. 
through manoeuvre) than by a battle m the open field " — maxims 
that have guided the leaders of professional armies in all countries 
and at all times, as witness the Chinese generals Sun and Wu (see 
E. F. Calthrop, The Book of War, London, 190H). His "seven normal 
dispositions for battle," once in honour amongst European stu- 
dents of the art of war, are equally ludicrous if applied to present- 
day conditions. His book on siegecraft is important as containing 
the best description of late empire and medieval siege matters, &c., 
and from it amongst other things w,e learn details of the siege engine 
called onager, which afterwards played a great part in sieges. The 
fifth hook is an account of the material and personnel of the 
Roman navy. 

In manuscript, Vegetius's work had a great vogue from the first, 
and its rules of siegecraft were much studied in the middle ages. 
It was translated into English, French and even Bulgarian before 
the invention of printing. The first printed editions arc assigned 
to Utrecht (1473). Cologne (147^’). Paris (1478), Rome (in Veteres 
de re mil. scriptores, 1487), and Pisa (1488). A German translation 
by Ludwig Hohenwang appeared at Ulm in 147s. Vegetius's 
position as the premier military critic was thenceforward assured. 
As late as the i8th century we find so eminent a soldier as Marshal 
Puys^gur basing his own works on thi.s acknowledged model, and 
the famous Prince de Ligne wrote "C'est iin livre d’or.” The fullest 
and most important modem edition is that of Karl Lang (Leipzig, 
1869), An English version through the French was published by 
Cdxton in 1489. For a detailed critical estimate of Vegetius's 
works and influence see Max Jahns, Gcsch. dcr Kriegswissenschaften, 
i. 109-125. 

VEGLIA (Slavonic, Krk), an island in the Adriatic Sea, off 
the west coast of Croatia, from which it is separated by the 
Canale della Morlacca. It is situated in the Gulf of Quamero, 
and is separated from the island of Cherso, lying on the S.W., 
by the Canale di Mezzo. Together with Cherso and Lussin, 
the three principal islands of the Quamero group*, it forms the 
administrative district of Lussin, belonging to the Austrian 
crownland of Istria. Veglia is the largest island of the Quamero 
group, having an area of 146 sq. m. It is 24 m. long and about 
14 m. across at its widest part. The surface is mostly rugged 
and mountainous ; but the central, southern and western 
districts are fertile. The principal town is Veglia (pop. 2074), 
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situated on the south-west coast, with a good harbour and an 
interesting cathedral. , 

VBH an ancient town of Etruria, Italy, situated about 10 m. 
N. by W. of Rome by road. It is mentioned in the earliest 
history of Rome as a constant enemy, being the nearest Etruscan 
city to Rome. The story of the slaughter of the Fabii, who had 
encamped in the territory of Veii, and of whom but one boy 
escajjed, is well known. After constant warfare, the last war 
(the fourteenth, according to the annalists) broke out in 406 b.c. 
The Romans laid siege to the city, and, after a ten years’ siege, 
M. Furius Camillus took it by storm in 396, by means, so we are 
told, of a tunnel leading into the citadel. According to the 
legend, the emissarium of the Alban Lake was constructed in 
obedience to the Delphic oracle, which declared that, until 
it was drained, Veii could not be taken. The territory of Veii 
was three years afterwards divided among the Roman plebs. 
Veii is mentioned in connexion with the defeat of the Romans 
at the Allia in 390 b.c., after which many Roman soldiers 
fled there, while a project was actually broached for abandoning 
Rome for Veii, which was successfully opposed by Camillus. 
From this time onwards we hear little or nothing of Veii up to 
the end of the Republic. Propertius speaks indeed of the 
shepherds within its walls. Augustus, however, founded a 
municipality there {municipium Augusium Veiens), inscriptions 
of which have been found down to the time of Constantius, 
after which, at some date unknown, the place was deserted. 
'I’he medieval castle of Isola Farnese, on a hill to the south of 
the city, ^ is first mentioned in a document of a.d. 1003; but 
Veii itself had disappeared to such an extent that its very site 
was uncertain, though somj scholars identified it correctly, 
until the excavations of the 19th century finally decided the 
question. Veii was not on a high road, but was reached by 
branch roads from the Via Clodia. The site is characteristic — 
a plateau, the highest point of which is 407 ft. above sea-level, 
divided from the surrounding country by deep ravines, and 
accessible only on the west, where it was defended by a wall 
and fosse. Remains of the city walls, built of blocks of tufa 
2 ft. high, may be traced at various points in the circuit. The 
area covered measures about 1 sq. m. There are no other 
remains on the site of the city earlier than the Roman period, 
and these are now somewhat scanty. The site of the Forum 
has been discovered on the west side of the plateau ; a statue 
of Tiberius, now in the Vatican, and the twelve Ionic columns 
now decorating the colonnade on the W. side of the Piazza 
Colonna at Rome were found there. The acropolis was at the 
eastern extremity of the site, where the two ravines converge ; 
it is connected with the rest of the plateau by a narrow neck, and 
here a large number of ex-votos in terra-cotta, indicating the 
presence of a temple, and dating at earliest from the 3rd century 
B.C., have been found. The first discovery of them was made in 
1655-1667, when remains of the temple (of Juno ?) to which they 
belonged were also found (R. Lanciani, Pagan and Christian 
Rome, London, 1892, p. 64). In the deep ravine to the N. of 
the site of the town, traversed by the Cremera brook, are the 
ruins of two ancient bridges and of some baths of the Roman 
period ; and here is also the Ponte Sodo, a natural tunnel, 
artificially enlarged, through which the stream passes. Out- 
side the city tombs have been discovered at various times. 
The earliest belonged to the Villanova period (8th and 9th 
centuries, B.c.), probably before the coming of the Etruscans. 
Others are cut in the rock and are Etruscan. The most famous 
is the Grotta Campana found in 1843, which contains paintings 
on the walls with representations of animals, among the earliest 
in Etruria. There are also several tumuli. To a later period 
belongs a columbarium cut in the rock, with niches ior urns. 

See L. Canina, E antica cittd di Veio (Rome, 1847); G- Dennis, 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (London, 1883), i. i sqq. 

(T. As.) 

VBIL (O.Fr. veile, mod. voile, from Lat. velum, cloth, awning, 
sail), a cloth or piece of other fabric used as a means of con- 

^ Some have considered Isola Farnese to have been the arx of 
Veii, but this is unlikely. 


cealing something from the view, as in the veils of the Jewifh 
taberdkcle, which hung before the Holy Place, and before the 
Most Holy Pl^e. The word is, however, chiefly u^ed of a 
covering for the face and head, as worn by women. The veiling 
of the face by women is a practice among the Mohammedan 
races of the East and among those peoples which have come 
under the influence of Islam. It is observed only when outside 
the harem and not by slaves or by the fery poor, and rarely 
by the Bedouin women. The face-veil {burM) is a long strip 
of white muslin covering the whole of the face except the eyes 
and reaching nearly to the feet. Among the poorer classes the 
Imrka! is made of coarse black crepe, or the iarhah, the head-veil, 
is drawn round the lower part of the face. There is also the 
double veil or yashmak, serving as a head- and face-veil (see 
India, § Indian Costume). In European countries the veil has 
played a large part in the head-dress of women. It took many 
shapes in the early middle ages and could be brought over the 
face as a covering or protection. Later it became a mere orna- 
mental appendage, hanging down from the high, peaked and 
elaborate head-dresses then worn. In modern times it has 
become a piece of gauze, lace or net attached to the hat or 
bonnet and used as a protection against dust, light or wind. 

VBINS, in anatomy. The veins (Lat. vena) are blood vessels 
which return the blood from the capillaries toward the heart. 
As they approach that organ they join together to form larger 
and larger trunks. In man and other mammals three venous 
systems are recognized : (i) the general venous system ; (2) the 
pulmonary system ; and (3) the kepaitc portal system. (See also 
Vascular System.) 

The general venous system consists of superficial and deep veins ; 
the former lie in the superficial fascia and are often visible through 
the skin. They are usually accompanied by lymphatic vessels 
though not as a rule by arteries, and, sooner or later, they empty 
their blood into the deep veins, often passing through special openings 
in the deep fascia to do so. The deep veins always accompany 
arteries, and are therefore known as venae comites. With small 
and medium-sized arteries— that is to say, arteries whose diameter is 
not much greater than that of an ordinary lead pencil — there are two 
of these venae comites, one on each side, connected by occasional 
cross communications, but arteries of a larger calibre have only one 
companion vein. In the scalp and face the superficial veins are 
remarkable for accompanying, more or less closely, corresponding 
arteries — more or less closely because the arteries in this region 
are very tortuous (see Arteries), and so are sometimes near their 
veins and sometimes far away, since the veins run a comparatively 
straight course. Frontal, superficial temporal, posterior auricular 
and occipital veins are found in the scalp, their names indicating the 
areas they drain. Like all other superficial veins, they anastomose 
freely with one another and also at certain places communicate, 
through foramina in the skull, with the intracranial blood sinuses ; 
the.se communications are known as emissary veins, and act as 
safety-valves to the sinuses. The frontal vein on the forehead 
passes down on the inner side of the eyelids, where it is known as 
the angular, and then becomes the facial vein, which runs down to 
an ifich in front of the angle of the jaw, whence it passes into the 
neck to join the common facial. In the greater part of its course 
it lies some distance behind the facial artery. The superficial 
temporal vein runs down in front of the ear, where it joins the internal 
maxillary vein from the pterygoid plexus and so forms the femporo- 
maxillary trunk, which passes down, embedded in the parotid gland, 
to about the angle of the jaw. Here it divides into an anterior 
branch, which joins the facial vein to form the common facial, and 
a posterior, which receives the posterior auricular vein and in this 
W£^ forms the external jugular. 

The external jugular vein is easily recognized through the skin 
and platysma muscle on the side of the neck, and eventually pierces 
the deep fascia above the middle of the clavicle to join the subclavian 
vein. The occipital vein sinks deeply into the back of the neck and 
so forms the beginning of the vertebral vein. 

The intracranial blood sinuses lie between two layers of the dura 
mater and differ from the veins in having fibrous walls which do not 
contract or expand. The superior longitudinal sinus runs along the 
upper margin of the falx cerebri (see Brain), while the inferior 
longitudinal sinus runs along the lower margin ; these drain the 
surface of the brain, and the blood passes backward in both. Where 
the falx meets the tentorium cerebelli, the inferior longitudinal 
sinus receives the veins of Galen from the interior of the brain and 
then passes backward as the straight ^inus to join the superior 
longitudinal sinus at the internal occipital protuberance (see Skjibl). 
This meeting-place is known as the torcular Herophili, and from it 
the blood passes outward and downward through the right and left 
lateral sinuses, which groove the craniun^ (see Skull) until they 
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r^ch the posterior lacerated foramina, through which they pass 
to form the beginning of the internal jugular veins. Most^f the 
blood from the base of the brain passes into the (^vernnus sinuses 
which he^n the middle crania! fossa, one on each side of (he pituitary 
fossa. These receive the ophthalmic veins from the orbit in front 
♦ and, after running backward for about an inch, divide into the 
superior and inferior petrosal sinuses, the former of which joins the 
lateral sinus within the cranium, but the latter runs to the posterior 
lacerated foramen, after passing through which it joins the lateral 
sinus, which is now be(?oming the internal jugular vein. 

The internal jugular vein (fig. 5, l.J.) thus formed runs down at 
first behind and then to the outer side of the internal and common 
carotid arteries and at the root of the neck joins the subclavian vein 
of its own side to form the innominate vein. In its course down the 
neck It receives the common facial vein already mentioned, as well 
as tributaries from the tongue, pliarynx, larynx and thyroid body. 
The deep veins of the. head and face tend to form plexuses rather 
than venae comites ; of these, pterygoid, deep ieuporal, pharyngeal 
and suhnccipital plexuses are recognized. 

Veins of the Upper Extremity. — On the dorsum of the hand and in 
front of the wrist superficial venous plexuses are easily seen through 
the skin. From these the blood passes up the forearm chiefly on its 
flexor surface by the radial, median and anterior and posterior ulna 
veins. Just below the bend of tlie elbow the median vein com- 
municates with the deep veins and then divides into two branches 
like the limbs of a Y. Of these the inner is the median basilic and is 
noticeable as the vein from which patients were usually bled, while 
the outer is the median cephalic. After a course of an inch or two 
the median basilic is joined by the anterior and posterior ulnar veins 
and the median cephalic by the radial. After this junction the median 
basilic is continued up the inner side of the arm as the basilic which 
pierces tlie deep fascia about the middle of the arm and in the axilla 
joins the venae comites of the brachial artery to form the axillary 
vein, which lies on the inner side of its artery. The median cephalic 
vein after joining the radial runs up the outer side of the arm as the 
cephalic and a little below the clavicle passes through the costo- 
coracoid membrane to enter the upper part of the axillary vein. 
At the outer border of the first rib the axillary vein bi*cornes the 
subclavian (fig. 5, S.), which lies in front of and below its artery and 
is separated from it by the scalenus anticus muscle. The arrange- 
ment of the superficial veins, especially in front of the elbow, is 
liable to great variation and often differs on the right and left sides 
of the same body. 

Veins of the Lower Extremity. — The superficial veins of the lower 
extremity begin in a venous arch on the dorsum of the foot. From 
the inner extremity of this the internal saphenous vein runs up, in 
front of the inner ankle, along the inner side of the leg. and, passing 
behind the inner side of the knee, continues up the thigh, gradually 
working forward until it reaches the saphenous opening in the deep 
fascia of the thigh a little below the spine of the pubis. Here it 
piwees the deep fascia {fascia lata) to enter the common ferfioral 
vein. In this long coupe it has many valves and receives numerous 
tributaries, one of which, the saphenous collateral, runs uj) nearly 
parallel to it and on its outer side and joins it just below the 
saphenous opening. From the inner end of the dorsal arch of the 
foot the external saphenous vein runs up behind the outer ankle 
along the mid line of the calf to pierce the deep fascia in the popliteal 
space behind the knee to open into the popliteal vein. Among the 
deep veins venae comites are found until the popliteal artery is 
reached, while above this superficial, deep and common femoral veins 
accompany their respective arteries. In the groin the common 
femoral vein lies on the inner side of its artery. 

Veins of the* Abdomen. — The common femoral vein, after passing 
clee^ to Ppupart's ligament, becomes the external iliac (fig. 5, E.I.) 
which ron$ alt;^ -the brfm of the true pelvis and, after a course of 
some thijse inchw,* jmns the intgrnal iliac (fig. 5, 1. 1.) which drains 
the weMamhd so forms rtie common iliac vein. In fronfiof the body 
of the fifth lufpbar vertebra the common iliac veins of the two 
sides umt* to torm the inferor vena cava (fig. 5, I.V.C.), a vcTy large 
trunk wWchTuns hpbtt the right of the abdominal aorta to an open- 
ing in the {q.v.). On its way it receives spermatic or 

otrarian yeOlS liYim the genital glands, renal veins (fig. 5. R.V.) from 
the kidneys, and lumbar veins (fig. 5, L.V.) from the abdominal walls. 
Before reaching the diaphragm it lies in a groove in the back of the 
liver (^q.v.) £(na receives the mns from that organ. The 

hepatic portal system which lies in the abdomen will be treated later. 

Veins of the The inferior vena cava, after piercing the 

diaphragm, has a very short thoracic course and opens into the 
^ J(wer and back part of the right auricle of the heart {q.v.). The 
' mght and left innominate veins (fig. 5, R.l. and L.I.) are formed 
behind*the sternal endbf the clavicle by the union of the subclavian 
and internal Jugulars of their own side. The left vein is much 
longer than, this right and runs nearly horizontally behind the upper 
half of the manubrium sterni to join its fellow on the right side of 
that bone just below the first rib. By the junction of these the 
superior vena cava (fig. 5, S^.C.) is formed, which runs down to the 
rigffNiuricle of the heart. The chief tributaries of the innominate 
veins are the vertebral, the internal mammary and the inferior thyroid. 
The intercostal veins open into the aeygos veins, which begin in the 


abdomen sometimes by a vortical trunk joinifig the lumbar veins 
known as the ascending lumbar, sometimes on the right side by a 
communication with the infefior vena cava. The right azygos vein 
IS known as the vena azygos major (fig. 5, A.M.) and passes through 
the aortic opening of the diaphragm. Entering the thorax, it runs 
up m front of the thoracic vertebrae, to the right of the aorta and 
thoracic duct, and receives the intercostal veins of the right side. 
At the level of the fourth thoracic vertebra it arches forward to 
open into the posterior surface of the superior vena cava. 

On the left side, the upper mterco.stal veins join to form the left 
superior intercostal vein (fig, 5, L.S.I.), which opens into the leh 
innominate. Lower down the intercostal veins from the fourth 
to the seventh spaces form the superior hemiazygos vein or hemiazygos 
accessona (lig. 5, H.A.), wliich runs down on the left of the spinal 
column and, crossing it about the level of the eighth or ninth thoracic 
vertebra, opens into the vena azygos major. The lower intercostal 
veins on the left side join ll\e inferior hemiazygos vein (fig. 5, H.V.), 
which runs up and opens cither into the superior hemiazygos or into 
the azygos major below the opening of that vein. 

Pulmonary Venom System. — The veins emerging from the lungs 
bring back the oxygenated blood from those organs to the left 
ventricle of the heart and also the greater part, if not all. of the blood 
earned by the bronchial arteries to nourish the lungs. The existence 
of bronchial veins is asserted, but they are extremely dilficull to 
demonstrate, and if present are quite incapable of returning all the 
blood which the bronchial arteries carry to the lungs. There are 
three pulmonary veins coming out of the right lung, while on the 
left there are only two. On the right side, however, two of the 
three veins usually unite in the root of the lung, so that there are. 
as a rule, two pulmonary veins entering the left auricle of the heart 
on each side, but it is not uncommon to find three on the right side 
or one on the left. The pulmonary veins have no valves and return 
the blood carried to the lungs by the pulmonary arteries as well as 
most, if not all. of that carried by the bronchial arteries. 

Hepatic Portal System. — The veins which dram the blood from 
the stomach, intestines, spleen and pancreas umte to form a large 
vein which begins behind the head of the pancreas and ends by 
dividing into right and ledt branches in the transverse fissure of the 
liver. This is the portal vein which lies in front of the infiTior 
vena cava and is about three inches long. Its formative tribu- 
taries are the superior and inferior mesenteric and the splenic veins. 
These accompany the arteries of the same name, and their most 
usual method of termination is that the inferior mesenteric runs up 
and joins the splenic to the left of the middle line of the body, and 
this, after running honzontally to a point a little to the right of the 
middle line, joins the superior mesenteric, and so the portal vein is 
formed. There are two marked characteristics of the portal system ; 
one is that it has no valves and the other that it begins and ends in 
capillaries, since the two terminal branches of the portal vein 
branch and rebranch in a manner already described in the article 
Liver. In the lower part of the rectum the veins run partly into 
the portal and partly into the general system, and in this dependent 
position they are liable to become varicose and to form haemor- 
rhoids or piles. 

The histology of the veins corresponds very closely to that of 
the arteries {q.v.) ; their walls are, however, much thinner and there 
is less muscular and elastic tissue. At certain places, especially 
where tributaries come in, the endothelial lining is raised to form 
semilunar pocket-like valves. In most cases there are two cusps 
to each valve, but three or one are sometimes found. The opening 
of the pocket is of course arranged so that it shall only be filled 
when there is a tendency to regurgitation of the blood. 

Embryology 

The vitelline or omphalo-me senior ic veins, returning the blood from 
the yolk sac, are the first to appear, and later on, with the formation 
of the placenta, the umbilical veins develop. Both these open into 
the hinder (caudal) part of the heart, which is already being con- 
stricted off as the 1'ptiosus (see fig. i). 



by a transverse communication which 

is called the duct of Cuvier (D.C.). The condition of the venous 
system at this stage is shown in the accompanying diagram 
(fig- 0- 

As the vitelline veins run from the yolk sac to the heart along 
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each side of the primitive fore-gut they pick up the mesenteric 
veins from the intestines as well as thotsplenic and pancreatic veins 
as soon as these viscera are formed. The liver, however, is developed 
right across their path, and both they and the umbilical veins break 
up into a mass of capillaries in it, leaving that part of them which 
lies between the liver and the heart to form the primitive hepatic 
veins (fig. 2, H.V.). While the vitelline veins are lying on each 
side of the fore-gut (future duodenum) they are connected by three 
transverse channels, the anterior and posterior of which appear on 
the ventral side of the gut, the middle on the dorsal side (see fig. 2). 



This figure of eight does not persist, however, because the anterior 
(cephalic) part of it on the left and the posterior (caudal) part on 
the right become obliterated, and what is left forms the portal 
vein (fig. 3, P.V.). The two umbilical veins unite at the umbilicus 
(fig. 3) and soon all the blood from the placenta passes through the 
left one. the right becoming rudimentary. 

The left umbilical vein on reaching the liver now joins the left 
branch of the portal vein and establishes a new communication 
with the left hepatic vein. This is the ductus venosus (fig. 3, D.V.), 
and, as soon as it is formed, there is no longer any need that all 
the blood returning from the placenta should pass through the 
liver capillaries, The development of the cardinal veins must now 
be returned to. As the heart moves from the neck into the thorax 
the primitive jugulars elongate and it is now recognized become 
the internal jugulars in the greater part of their extent. When the 
arms begin to bud out subclavian veins are developed (fig. 4, S.) 
and an oblique connecting vein (figs. 4 and 5, L.I.) is established 




between the point of junction of the left subclavian with the 
primitive jugular and the hinder part of the primitive jugular of 
the right side. This connexion becomes the left innominate vein, 
while the hinder part of the primitive jugular persists as the left 
superior .ntercustal vein (fig. 5. L.S.I.). On the right side that part 
of the primitive jugular between the subclavian and the junction 
with the left innominate becomes the right innominate (figs. 4 and 
5, R.I.) while the hinder (caudal) part of the nght primitive jugular 
and the right duct of Cuvier become the superior vena cava (figs. 4 
and 5, S.V.C.). The external jugular is a later formation. The 
right and left posterior cardinal veins receive the intercostal and 


lumbar segmental veins and are continued into the lower limbs as 
the internal iliac and eventually the sciatic veins (figs. 4 and 5, 
the primitive l^oodpath from the thighs. The veins from the 
primitive kidneys open into the segmental veins, and -trhen the 
permanent kidney is formed (see Urinary System) a large renal 
vein on each side is established. There are, however, many cross^ 
communications (fig. 4, T.C.) between the right and left posterior 
cardinal veins, some of which become very important later on, 
though most of them are transitory. The' probable origin of the 
inferior vena cava is to be sought in a pair of #mus called subcardinals 
which have been found in the rabbit embryo lying parallel and a 
little ventral to the posterior cardinals (fig. 4, R.S,C.-L.S.C.) and 
effecting a junction with the renals and transverse communications 
(T.C.) as they cross these. Posteriorly (caudal) they join the cardinals, 
but anteriorly the right one establishes a communication with the 
ductus venosus (lig. 4, D.V.) a little below the point at which that 
vessel joins the left hepatic. It is from the right one of these that 
the greater part of the inferior vena cava is formed. It will now 
be seen that the adult vena cava is formed by contnbutions from 
four embryonic veins, most anteriorly the hepatic, then the ductus 
venosus. then the right s 11 beard itial and posteriorly the right posterior 
cardinal (F. T. Lewis, Am, J. of Anal. vol. i, 229, 1902). The 
anterior (cephalic) part of the ri^ht pastenor cardinal forms the 
fiena asy^os major, and an inspection of fig. 4 will show tliat in the 
adult this may rise from the renal, from an ascending lumbar vein 
or, by a cross communication above the renal, from the inferior 
vena cava. The leH posterior cardinal becomes obliterated below 
and Its segmental tributaries find their way by cross communications 
to the vena cava (fig. 5). Above (cephalad) the left renal vein the 
left cardinal forms the hemiazygos (fig. 5, H.V.) and, higher still, 
the hemiazygos aecessoria (fig. 5, H.A.). These open into tlK* 
azygos major by persistent cross communications which lie dorsal 
to the heart when that organ reaches its permanent position. It 
must be mentioned in this connexion that some modern authorities 
doubt whether the azygos veins of mammals are really persistent 
cardinals except quite in their anterior parts, just before they join 
the ducts of uuvicr. The left duct of Cuvier is only represented 
in the human adult by the oblique vein of Marshall on the dorsum 
of the left auricle. The external iliac veins (hgs. 4 and 5, E.L) 
become fully developed, like their arteries, when the blood Ganges 
Its course from the back to the front of the thigh. After birth the 
umbilical vein and the ductus venosus become converted into 
fibrous cords and the circulation in the pulmonary veins is established. 
(For further details see Development of the Human Body, by J. P. 
McMumch, London, 1906. In this will be found the literature of 
the subject up to that date, the writings of F. Hochstetter being 
the most important. See also Qiiain’s Anat. vol. i.. 1908.) 

Comparative Anatomy. 

In the Acrania {Amphioxus), although there is no heart, the 
blood vessels returning the blood to the subpharyngeal region are 
distinctly of a vertebrate type. There is a subintestinal vessel or 
vein bringing the blood from the intestine to the liver and breaking 
up into capillaries in that organ just as the portal vein does in the 
higher forms. From the liver a hepatic vein carries the blood 
forward to the region below the pharynx where the heart is formed 
in Vertebrata. There is no renal portal system. In the Cyclo- 
stomata (lampreys and hags) the cardinal veins are formed and the 
blood from the caudal vein passes directly into the posterior cardinals 
without any renal portal system. In fishes the single caudal vein 
divides into two branches, each of which runs forward to the outer 
skJp of its resj^ective kidney and ends by giving numerous branches 
to that viscus. The blood retuining from the kidney passes into 
the beginning of its own postenor cardinal vein or sinus, which lies 
on the inner side of the kidney. This constitutes a renal portal 
system. The cardinal veins and ducts of Cuvier closely resemble 
the arrangement already detailed in the human foetus, while the 
hepatic portal system from the intestine to the liver is constant in 
this and ail other vertebrates. 

In the Dipnoi (mud-fish) a pulmonary vein from the lung-likc 
swim-bladder is formed and an inferior vena cava or postcaval vein 
carries the blood from the kidneys to the heart. T^is is its first 
appearance in the vertebrate phylum. In the lower fishes there is a 
vein of the lateral line on each side, but in the Dipnoi these coalesce 
and form a median anterior (vcnUal) abdominal vein which is 
constant in the Amphibia. Subclavian and iliac veins return the 
blood from the fins and open respectively into the junction of the 
anterior and posterior cardinals and into the caudal vein. 

In the tailed Amphibia (Urodela) the postcaval and postenor 
cardinal veins are well developed, the former vessel running from the 
right cardinal vein a little in front of (c«mhalad) the kidney to the 
hepatic vein, in this way closely foreshadowing man's cmbr3^ocy. 
In the Anura (frogs and toads) the posterior cardinals are usually 
suppressed, but these are very specialized animals. The anterior 
abdominal vein in amphibians joins the portal vein close to the 
liver. ^ 1 

In the Reptilia the renal portal circulation persists, but rudi- 
mentary in Dirds and disappears in mammals. The anteriw ab- 
dominal or epigastric vein of amphibians and reptiles returns the 
blood from the allantois in the embryo and in higher forms becomes 
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i tttxmiixig the blood from the placenta ; there is, 
. COmtiniious line of ascent from the lateral iin» veins 

tSl ttie fish to the umbilical vein of man. In rept^cs, birds, mono- 
tremes, tnarsupials and many rodents, insectiyores, bats and un- 
gulates, a left superior vena cava (precaval vein) is present as well 
^ as a right ; it passes ventral to the root of the left lung and then 
dorsal to the left auricle of the heart until it reaches the coronary 
sinus to open into the right auricle. Its course is indicated in man by 
the left superior intercostal vein, the vestigial fold of Marshall (see 
Coelom and Serous ^•EMBRANEs) and the oblique vein of Marshall. 
It can be readily reconstructed from figs. 4 and 5 if the transverse 
communication (L.l.) is obliterated. In .some mammals the post- 
caval vein is double, especially in its hinder (caudal) part, and this 
sometimes occurs as a human abnormality (see F. W. McClure, 
Am. Journ. of Ana/, vol. 2, 1903, and vol. 5, 190O, also Anat. 
Anzeifier, ild. 29, 1906). 

Except m Cetacea, one or both azygos veins are always present in 
mammals. When there is only one it is usually the right, though a 
few forms among the marsupials, rodents and ungulates have only 
the left (F. E. Beddard, P.Z.S., 1907, p. 181). In many of the lower 
mammals the external jugular vein is much larger than the internal 
and returns most of the blood from the brain through an opening 
called the postglenoid foramen. For this reason it was formerly 
regarded as the representative of the primitive jugular. It is now, 
however, thought that the internal jugular is that repre.sentative, 
and that the arrangement of man, in which the internal jugular 
drains the interior of the cranium, is the more generalized and 
primitive. 

For further details and literature see R, Wiedersheim’s Compara- 
tive Anatomy of Vertebrates, translated by W. N. Parker (London, 
1907). (F. G. P.) 

VEINS, in geology, masses of rock which occupy fissures in 
other rocks. They may have originated in many different ways 
and present a great variety of forms and structures. We may 
classify them in three groups : (i.) veins of igneous rock, (ii.) of 
sedimentary, and (iii.) of minerals deposited by water or by 
gases. 

Veins of igneous rock are practically the same as dikes ; 
yet a distinction is sometimes made that dikes are narrow, 
often straight-walled and run for considerable distances, while 
veins are irregular, discontinuous and of limited extent. Where 
granite invades sedimentary or metamorphic rocks it very 
commonly emits vast numbers of dikes. The margin of the 
granite is full of blocks of all sizes, so that it is often impossible 
to say where the solid granite ends and the fringe of veins begins. 
An intrusion plexus of this sort seldom extends for more than 
a few hundred yards ; many granites, on the other hand, have 
sharp and well-defined margins and send few veins into the 
country rock. 

In plutonic rock areas vcining is also very common. Great 
intrusive masses have not as a rule been injected in one stage 
but have been slowly enlarged by gradual or repeated inflows, 
and often the earliest portions had consolidated before the last 
were introduced. Very frequently the older rocks are of a 
different character, being usually more basic than those which 
succeed <ham,, and this makes the veining more obvious. For 
instancy, it is common to find peridotite traversed by many 
veins of Jfabbr^, ' or^^rite injected with numerous veins of 
granite, ftough w either case tlic rocks are part of ojje plutonic 
boss*or*'laccolite; ‘The crystalline structure of the vein-rock 
and the surrqmiding mass is usually quite similar and there 
may be no ^e-gfaiiM edges to the veins ; these facts establish 
that the ol^OT;,mass though solid had not yet cooled down, so 
that the.Vpmmg directly connected with the injection prqcess 
and the two rocks have been derived from the same source, 
but one is slightly, later than the other. 

Among the Laurentian or Lewi.sian gneisses, which resemble 
granites, diorites laid gabbros in composition, but have a banded or 
foliated structure, veining of this type is almost universal. The 
' )/jeins are of all sizes and' of very irregular shape. Frequently they 
run along the foliatioiv of the gneiss, but often also they cross it 
obliquely or fit right ajigles. Such gneisses were produced by the 
injection of a partly difierentiated and consequently non-homo- 
geneous magma, Ji?y successive stages, under a rock crust which was 
m movement or wai subjected to intermittent pressures during 
consolidatiori. 

In^rtain cas^s the new m Aerial introduced into the rock by these 
veins Dulks almost as largely as the original substance. A shale, 
slate or phyllite Ls sometimes so filled with threads of granite that 
its compel tion and appearance are completely altered. Thin pale 


threads of quartz and felspar, not more than a tenth of an inch in 
thickness, may be seen foIloN^ng the bedding planes, or the cleavage 
and sometimes also the slip-cleavage. The distance between the 
veins may be no greater than the breadth of the veins themselves, 
and thus a striped or banded rock is produced, resembling a gneiss 
but of dual origin, a mixed rock which is described properly as a 

composite ” or “ synthetic " gneiss. The French geologists who 
first insisted on the importance of this group of rocks liave called the 
process lit par lit (bed-by-bed) injection. The best examples of this 
in Britain are to be found around the granites of Mull and northern 
Sutherlandshire. The rocks invaded by granite in this manner 
often show intense contact alteration and are to a large extent 
recry stallizcd. 

The short irregular veins which commonly occur within areas of 
granite, diorite, gabbro and other plutonic rocks are often much 
more coarsely crystalline than the rock around them. This is no 
doubt partly due to the high temperature of the whole complex and 
to slow crystallization, but it may also be ascribed to the action of 
vapours dissolved in the magma and gradually released as it solidi- 
fies. Such coarse-grained igneous rocks are called pegmatites 
iqv.). It is clear that they arc not purely igneous but are partly 
pneiimatolytic. 

With the pegmatites we may cla.ss the fine-grained acid veins 
(aphtes) which an* found not only in granites but also in many 
diabases. They occur in irregular streaks or as long branching 
well-defined veins, and are usually more rich in quartz and felspar 
than the surrounding rock. Formerly they were often described 
as contemporaneous or as segregation veins ; but no vein can be in 
strict accuracy contemporaneous with the rock which it intersects, 
and many of them give evidence of having been intruded into their 
present situation, since their minerals are so arranged as to show 
flexion structure. Hut they are always intimately connected, as 
their mineral composition indicates, with the rock mass in which 
they he. and they represent merely the last part of the magma to 
consolidate. The fissures they occupy are presumably due to 
contraction, seeing that they arc not accompanied by displacement, 
brecciation or faulting. 

Veins of sedimentary rock are few and of little importance. 
They occur where sediment has gathered in cavities of other 
rocks. Lava streams, for example, when they cool become 
split up into irregular blocks, and in the crevices between these 
ashes, sand and clay will settle. Submarine lavas are often 
traversed by great numbers of thin veins of sandstone, and a 
similar phenomenon may also be noted in the tuff of submarine 
necks or other ash beds. Cracks in limestone and dolomite are 
widened by the solvent action of percolating waters and may be 
filled with gravel, soil, clay and sand. In the Carboniferous 
Limestone, for instance, veins of bedded sandstone sometimes 
pass down from overlying Triassic deposits. The upper surface 
of the chalk in the south of England has frequently many deep 
funnel-shaped pipes which are occupied by Tertiary or recent 
accumulations. 

The third group of veins, namely, those which have been 
filled by deposits from solution in water or in vapours, is of the 
greatest importance as including a very large number of mineral 
veins and ore-bodies. They are also the source of the great 
majority of the finely crystallized specimens of minerals. 

The deposition of minerals on the waits of fissures by a process 
of sublimation may be observed at any active volcano. Tlie cracks 
in the upper part of lava flows arc often hned by crystals of sal- 
ammoniac, sodium chloride, feme chloride and other volatile sub- 
stances. By oxidation of the iron chloride bright scales of haematite 
(feme oxide) arise ; sulphurous acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
given out as gases, react on one another, producing yellow en- 
crustations of sulphur ; and copper oxide (tenorite) and a great 
variety of other minerals (alum, iron sulphate, realgar, borates and 
fluoride) are found about fumaroles of Vesuvius and other volcanoes. 

Most veins, however, are not of superficial origin but have been 
formed at some depth. The heat given oiU by mas.ses of rocks 
which were injected in a molten state is no doubt sufficiently high 
to volatilize many minerals. The pressure, however, also must be 
taken into account , as it tends to retain these substances in a liquid 
condition. Water vapour is always the most abundant gas in a 
volcanic magma, and next to it are carbonic acid, sulphurous acid, 
sulphuretted hydrogen and hydrochloric acid. The physical condition 
of the substances passing outwards from an igneous mass through 
fissures in the superincumbent rocks will depend on* the nature of 
the substances, on the temperature and the pressure. Near the 
granite the heat is so great, at first at any rate, that gaseous materials 
must greatly preponderate ; but farther away many of them will 
be condensed and hot aqueous solutions of complex composition 
will fill the cracks. 

Veins deposited by the action of gases and vapours are said to 
be of " pneumatolytic " origin ; where hot aqueous solutions have 
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been the principal agency in their formation they are “hydato- 
genetic." It is often very difficult to ascertain to which of these 
classes a mineral vein belongs, especially as we are in ignorance of 
the behaviour of many substances at high temperatures and under 
great pressures. 

The veins which yield tin-ores in Cornwall and in most other tin- 
producing countries are generally regarded as typical pneumatolytic 
deposits. Tin forms a volatile fluoride which may be decomposed 
by water, forming tin oxide, the fluorine passing into hydrofluoric 
acid which may act as a catalytic agent or carrier by again combining 
with tin. Around tin-bearing veins and in the material which fills 
them there are usually many minerals containing fluorine, such as 
topaz, fluor-spar and white mica. Some borates too are volatile 
at high temperatures, and minerals containing boron (especially 
tourmaline) are very common in tin veins. Also since ore deposits 
of this character are found nearly invariably in granite or in the 
rocks which have been invaded by granite there is good reason 
to hold that fluoric and boric gases were important agents in the 
production of tin veins. It is not necessary, however, to believe 
that all the materials which arc found in lliese veins were introduced 
as vapours, for as the temperature sank currents of hot water 
would follow which would fill up any cavities. 

The tin veins of Cornwall often contain copper ores in their upper 
parts and at greater distances from the granite, a fact which indi- 
cates that the copper salts were deposited from solution at lower 
temperatures than the tin ores. A very large number of important 
ore deposits have been laid down by hot waters emanating from 
deep-seated intrusive masses. Nearly all the principal goldfields 
(except gravels or placers) are in districts where igneous dikes, 
veins and sills abound, and it is often perfectly clear that the intro- 
duction of the gold ores is intimately connected with the intrusive 
masses. The Witwatersrand deposits, although by many con- 
sidered to be old auriferous gravel, have been regarded as owing 
their value to gold deposited from vapours emanating from certain 
of the dikes which traverse the banket rock or conglomerate. The 
importance of these hot ascending currents of water, proceeding 
from eruptive magmas, has been fully recognized, and is now pro- 
bably the most widely accepted theory of the genesis of mineral veins. 

The water falling on the earth’s surface will to a large extent 
percolate downwards into the rocks, and it will dissolve mineral 
matters, especially at the greater depths, owing to the increased 
temperature and pressure ; conversely, as it ascends it will laydown 
deposits or veins. This is the theory of ’’ lateral secretion,” at 
one time in great favour, but now regarded as of less importance. 
Ferruginous waters on passing through limestone rocks may de- 
posit their iron as haematite or sideritc, removing a proportionate 
amount of lime, and in this way great bodies of ironstone have been 
formed, as in Cumberland and Yorkshire, partly along the bedding 
of the limestone but also in veins, jiockets and irregular masses. 
Many lead and zinc veins probably belong also to this class. By 
analysis it has been proved that in nearly all the common rocks 
there exist very minute quantities of such metals as gold, silver, 
lead, copper, zinc. If the.se can be extracted in solution in water they 
might conceivably bi; deposited subsequently in fissures in the rocks. 

Controversy has raged between opposing schools of geologists, 
one considering that most mineral veins owe their existence to 
currents of hot water ascending from deep-seated igneous rocks, 
and the other that the metals were derived from the country rocks 
of the veins and were extracted from them by cold descending 
currents of water. There are cases which can be explained on one 
of these hypotheses only, and sufficiently establish that both of them 
are valid ; but the general opinion at the present time is in favour 
of tlie first of these explanations as tlie most general. 

The fissures in which veins have been deposited owe their origin 
to a variety of causes. Many of them are lines of fault, the walls 
of which have been displaced before the introduction of the vein 
minerals. Others seem to be of the same nature as joints, and are 
due either to contraction of the rocks on solidification, to folding 
or to earthquake shocks. In the vicinity of intrusive masses many 
fissures have been produced by the contraction of rock masses which 
had been greatly heated and then slowly cooled. Veins often occur 
in groups or systems, which have a parallel trend and may some- 
times be followed for many miles. The larger veins may branch 
and the branches sometimes unite after a time, enclosing masses of 
country rock or “horses.” Cross-courses are fissures which inter- 
sect the lodes; they are often barren, and at other times carry 
an entirely different suite of minerals from those of the mineral 
veins. A peculiar group of veins has been desenbed from the 
Bendigo district of Australia; they are saddle-shaped and in 
transverse section resemble an inverted U- The beds in which 
they occur are folded sharply into arches and troughs, and in 
folding they have separated at the crests of the arches, leaving 
hollows which were subsequently filled up with ore. 

The minerals occumng in the veins are sometimes classified as 
“ores” and “ gangue ” : the former being those which are of 
value while the others are unprofitable. The commonest of the 
gangue minerals are quartz, calcite, barytes and fluor-spar. Usually 
a large number of minerals occurs in each vein, and the natural 
association or “ paragenesis ” of certain minerals w'hich frequently 


are found together is a practical guide of much value to the engineer 
and pfbspector. A definite sequence in the order of deposit of the 
constituent minerals can often be recognized, the earlj^r being 
situated on the walls of the fissures or enclosed and surrounded by 
the later, and the microscopic study of veinstone shows that they 
have often a complicated history. « 

Many types of structure are met with in veinstones and vein 
deposits, some are structureless, homogeneous or massive, like 
the quartz veins which are often found in^ districts composed of 
slate or phyllite. Others are banded, with^heets of deposit, each 
consisting of one mineral, usually parallel to the walls of the lode. 
These veins are often symmetrical, with corresponding layers fol- 
lowing one another inwards from the walls on each side. 

The veinstones are frequently crushed either by faulting or by 
irregular movements of the walls, and in such cases the veinstones 
have a shattered or brecciated appearance. If the crushing took 
place while the ore deposits were still being introduced, the broken 
rock is often cemented together into a compact mass. Rounded 
masses of rock or of veinstone are often met with, looking exactly 
like pebbles, but they are analogous to crush-conglomerates, as the 
fragments have been shaped by the movements of the walls of the 
vein. Frequently these movements have reopened a fissure which 
had been filled up, and a new vein is subsequently formed alongside 
of the old one ; this process may be repeated several times. 

The mineral-bearing solutions may exert a powerful influence on 
the walls of the veins, removing certain constituents and depositing 
others ; in this way the walls of the vein become ill defined. The 
commonest change of this kind is sihcification, and rocks of many 
different kinds, such as .slate, limestone, andesite and felsitc, are 
often completely replaced by quartz in the vicinity of mineral 
veins which have a quartzose gangue. Tin veins in granite and slate 
may be surrounded by a zone of rock which has been impregnated 
with cassitcntc and is worth working for the metal. The.se changes 
are of a “ mctasomatic ” type, involving replacement of the original 
rock-substance by introduced materials. Many of the best examples 
of this are furnished by limestone, which is one of the rocks most 
easily affected by percolating solutions. 

The distinction between mineral veins and other veins is to a large 
extent artificial. With improvement of methods of mining and 
extraction deposits formerly unprofitable become payable, and in 
all cases veins vary considerably in the amount of ore they carry. 
The rich parts are sometimes called shoots or bonanzas, while the 
barren portions are often left standing in the mine. Near the 
ground surface the veinstones become oxidized and the metallic 
minerals are represented by oxides, carbonates, hydrates, or in the 
case of gold and silver veins they may be rich in the metals them- 
selves. Below the zone where oxidizing surface-waters percolate a 
different series of minerals occurs, such as sulphides, arsenides and 
tellurldes. If the ores are insoluble they will tend to be concentrated 
in the upper part of the vein rock, which may be greatly enriched 
in this way. Pyritic veins are changed to rusty-looking masses, 
“ gossans,” owing to the oxidation of the iron at the surface. Though 
instances are known of veins which come to an end when followed 
downwards, it seems probable that the majority of veins descend 
to great depths, and there is little reason to believe that they become 
less rich m the heavy metals. (J. S. F.) 

VEIT, PHILIPP (1793-1877), German painter, one of the 
leaders of the German romantic school, was born in Berlin. 
Having received his first art education in Dresden and Vienna, 
he was strongly influenced by, and joined the group of, the 
Nazarenes in Rome, where he worked for some years before 
taking up his abode in Frankfort. In this city, where his 
most important works are preserved at the Staedcl Institute, 
he was active from 1830 to 1843, director of the art collections 
and as professor of painting. From 1853 to his death in 1877 
he held the post of director of the municipal gallery at Mayence. 
Like his fellow-Nazarcnes he was more draughtsman than painter, 
and though his sense of colour was stronge;r than that of Over- 
beck or Cornelius, his works are generally more of the nature 
of coloured cartoons than of paintings in the modern sense. 
His principal work is the large fre.sco of “ The Introduction of 
Christianity into Germany by St Boniface,’^ at the Staedel 
Institute in Frankfort. In the cathedral of that city is his 
“ Assumption,” whilst the Berlin National Gallery has his 
painting of “ The Two Marys at the Sepulchre.” To Veit is 
due the credit of having been the first to revive the almost 
forgotten technique of fresco painting. 

See Kunst, Kiinstler und Kunstwerhe, by Valentin Veit. 

VEITCH, JOHN (1829-1894), Scottish poet, philosopher, 
and historian of the Scottish border, ton of a Peninsular v^ran , 
was bom at Peebles on the 24th of October 1829, and educated 
at Edinburgh University. He was assistant lecturer successively 
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tf Sir William Hamilton and A. Campbell Fraser (1856-60). 
In i860 he was appointed to the chair of logic, meta^ysics 
and rhetoric at St Andrews, and in 1864 to tlTc corresponding 
chair at Glasgow. In philosophy an intuitionist, he dismissed the 
♦ idealist arguments with some abruptness, and thereby lost much 
of the influence gained by the force of his personal character. 
He died on the 3rd of September 1894. He will be remembered 
chiefly for his work Border literature and antiquities. 

He published translations of Descartes’ Discours de la mHhode 
(1850) and Midiiationes (1852); an edition of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
lectures with memoir (1869, in collaboration with H. L. Mansel) ; 
Twfied, and ather Poems (1875); History and Poetry of the Scottish 
Border (1877; ed. 1893) I Institutes of Logic (1885); Knomng and 
Being (1889) ; Merlin (1889) ; Dualism and Monism (1895) J Border 
Essays (1H96). Sec Memoir by his niece, Mary K. L. Bryce {1896). 

VEJ£R de la FRONTERA, a town of southern Spain, in 
the province of Cadiz, on the right bank of the river Barbate 
and on the Cadiz-Tarifa railway. Pop. (1900) 11,298. Vejdr 
de la Frontera occupies a low hill overlooking the Straits of 
Gibraltar and surrounded by orchards and orange groves. 
It contains several ancient churches and convents, and the 
architecture of many of its houses recalls the period of Moorish 
rule, which lasted from 711 until the town was captured by St 
Ferdinand of Castile in 1248. Agriculture and fruit-farming 
arc the chief industries ; fighting bulls are also bred in the 
neighbourhood. 

VELARIUM, the curtain or awning extended above the audi- 
torium of the Roman theatres and amphitheatres to protect 
the spectators from sun and rain. 

VELAZQUEZ, DIEGO RODRIGUEZ DE SILVA Y (1599- 
1660), the head of the Spanish school of painting and one of 
the greatest painters the world has known, was born in S('ville 
early in June 1599, the year in which Van Dyck also first saw 
the light at Antwerp. His European fame is of comparatively 
recent origin, dating irom the first quarter of the 19th century. 
Till then his pictures had lain immured in the palaces and 
museum of Madrid ; and from want of popular appreciation 
they had to a large extent escaped the rapacity of the French 
marshals during the Peninsular War. In 1828 Sir David 
Wilkie ^ WTOte from Madrid that he felt hims('lf in the prc.sence 
of a new power in art as he looked at the works of Velazquez, 
and at the same time found a wonderful affinity between this 
master and the English school of portrait painters, being 
specially reminded of the firm, square touch of Raeburn. Ho 
was struck by the sense of modernness of impression, of direct 
contact with nature, and of vital force which pervaded all the 
work of Velazquez, in landscape as well as in jKirtraiture. Time 
and criticism have now fully established his reputation as 
one of the most consummate of painters, and accordingly 
Ruskin says of him that “ everything Velazquez does may be 
taken as alDsqlut:ely right by the student.” At the present day 
his marvellous. technique and strong individuality have given 
him a 'pdwer ki Eujgpcan art such as is exercised by no other 
of the pld miters. yUthough acquainted with alj^thc Italian 
schools’, iid the ’friend of the foremost painters of his day, 
he was jenough to withstand every external influence 

and to wbnt out' foj’ himself the development of his own nature 
and his on^jf;i.|)<|^ipleS of art . A reyJist of the realists, he painted 
only ; consequently his imagination seems limited. 

His religious conceptions are of the earth earthy, although 
some of his works, such as the “ Crucifixion ” and the “ Christ 
at th« Column,” arc characterized by an intensity of pathos in 
which he ranjcs^i^iecond to no painter. His men and women 
■Seem to breathe, his horses are full of action and his dogs of 
’ I life, so quick and dope is his grasp of his subject. England was 
the first nation to tecognize his extraordinary merit, and it 
owns by far the largest share of his works outside of Spain.® 

1 See Cunn*ihghfl«n!s Life, vol. ii, 

* Of the :;74 works attributed to Velazquez by Mr Curtis, 121 are in 
the United Kingdom, whilc^rance has but 13, Austria-Hungary 12, 
Ruiiw 7, and Germany about the same number. Beniete, who only 
allows 90 knowh pictures to be genuine works of Velazquez, allots 
T4 to the United Kingdom, which number still considerably exceeds 
that of any other country save Spain. 


But Velazquez can only be seen in all his power in the gallery 
of the Prado at Madrid, where over sixty of his works arc pre- 
served, including historical, mythological and religious subjects, 
as well as landscapes and portraits. It is hardly creditable 
to the patriotism of Seville, his native town, that no example of 
his work is to be seen in the gallery of that city. Seville was 
then in the height of its prosperity, “ the pearl of Spain,” 
carrying on a great trade with the New World, and was also a 
vigorous centre of literature and art. For more than a hundred 
years it had fostered a native school of painting which ranked 
high in the Peninsula, and it reckoned among its citizens many 
whose names are prominent in Spanish literature, 

Velazquez was the son of Rodriguez dc Silva, a lawyer in 
Seville, descended from a noble Portuguese family, and was 
baptized on the 6th of June 1599. Following a common 
Spanish usage, he is known by his mother’s name Velazquez. 
There has been considerable diversity of opinion as to his full 
name, but he was known to his contemporanes as Diego de Silva 
Velazquez, and signed his name thus. He was educated, 
says Palomino, by his parents in the fear of God, and was in- 
tended for a learned profession, for which he received a good 
training in languages and philosophy. But the bent of the boy 
was towards art, and he was placed under the elder Herrera, 
a vigorous painter who disregarded the Italian influence of the 
early Seville school. From his works in Seville we can see that 
Herrera was a bold and effective painter ; but he was at the 
same time a man of unruly temper, and his pupils could seldom 
stay long with him. Velazquez remained but one year — long 
enough, however, to influence his life. It was probably from 
Herrera that he learned to use long brushes, or, as J . E. Hodgson, 
R.A., suggested, brushes with long bristles, by moans of which 
his colours seem to be floated on the canvas by a fight, fluent 
touch, the envy and despair of his successors. From Herrera’s 
studio Velazquez betook himself to a very different master, the 
learned and pedantic Pacheco, the author of a heavy book 
on painting, and, as wc sec by his works at Madrid, a dull, 
commonplace painter, though at times he could rise to a rare 
freedom of handling and to a simple, direct realism that is in 
direct contradiction to the cult of Raphael preached by him in 
his writing. A portrait by Pacheco, owned by Sir Frederick 
Cook, which shows this master’s full power, was exhibited at 
Burlington House in 1907. In Pacheco’s school Velazquez 
remained for five years, studying proportion and perspective, 
and seeing all that was best in the literary and artistic circles 
of Seville. Here also he fell in love with his master’s daughter 
Juana, whom he married in 1618 with the hearty approval 
of Pacheco, who praises his hand and heart, claiming at the 
.same time all the credit of having been his master. The young 
painter .set himself to copy the commonest things about him— 
earthenware jars of the country people, birds, fish, fruit and 
flowers of the market-place. To paint well and thoroughly 
what he saw, to model with his bnish, and to colour under the 
influence of light and shade were for him the vital purpose, 
the first lesson, in his art. It was with deliberate purpose that 
Velazquez painted these hodegones (tavern -pieces), as they were 
called ; for we arc told that he said he would rather be the first 
painter of common things than the second in higher art. Carry- 
ing out this idea still further, Velazquez felt that to master 
the subtlety of the human face he must make this a special 
study, and he accordingly engaged a peasant lad to be his 
servant and model, making innumerable studies in charcoal 
and chalk, and catching his every expression. We see this 
model, probably, in the laughing boy of the Hermitage ” Break- 
fast,” or in the youngest of the “ Musicians ” acquired for the 
Berlin Museum in 1906. In such work as this, and in his studies 
by the wayside, Velazquez laid the foundation of^his subsequent 
mastery of expression, of penetration into character, and of 
rendering the life of his sitter to the quick. He saw the world 
around him teeming with life and objects interesting to the 
painter, and he set himself to render these. His manner is 
as national as that of Cervantes. He lived and died racy of 
the soil. The position and reputation of Velazquez were now 
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assured at Seville. There his wife bore him two daughters— 
all his family so far os is known. TJie younger died in infancy, 
while the elder, Francisca, in due time married Bautista del 
Mazo, a painter, whose large family is that which is represented 
in the important picture in Vienna which was at one time 
called the “ Family of Velazquez.” This picture is now by 
common consent given to Mazo. In the gallery at Madrid 
there is a portrait of Juana, his wife, holding a drawing- tablet 
on her knee. There was formerly in the possession of Lord 
Dudley another portrait of his wife by Velazquez, painted, 
perhaps, in the first year of their happy marriage. Of this 
early Seville manner we have an excellent example in “ El 
Aguador ” (the Water-Carrier) at Apslcy House (London). 
Firm almost to hardness, it displays close study of nature. 
One can see in it the youthful struggle to portray the effects 
of light stealing here and there over the prominent features of 
the face, groping after the effects which the painter was to master 
later on. The brushwork is bold and broad, and the outlines 
firmly marked. As is usual with Velazquez at this time, the 
liarmony of colours is red, brown and yellow, reminding one of 
Ribera. For sacred subjects we may turn to the “ Adoration 
of the Magi ” at Madrid, dated 1619, and the “ Christ and the 
Pilgrims of Emmaus ” in the collection of Don Manuel de Soto 
in Zurich, in both of which we have excellent examples of his 
realism. In the “ St John in the Desert ” we again find his 
peasant boy transformed into the saint. 

Hut Velazquez was now eager to see more of the world. 
Madrid, with its fine Titians, held out strong inducements. 
Accordingly, in 1622, fortified with letters of introduction to 
Fonseca, who held a good position at court, he spent some 
months there, accompanied only by liis servant. Here he 
painted the portrait of the poet Gungora, a commission from 
Pacheco, biu the picture known by that name in the gallery 
at Madrid cannot with certainty be identified as Velazquez’s 
portrait; it is more probably by Zurbaran. The impression 
which Velazquez made in the capital must have been very 
strong, for in the following year he was .summoned to return by 
Olivares, the all-powerful minister oi Philip IV,, fifty ducats 
being allowed to defray his expenses. On this occasion he was 
accompanied by his father-in-law. Next year (1624) he received 
from the king tliroe hundred ducats to pay the cost of the 
removal of his family to Madrid, which became his home for 
the remainder of bis life. Weak and worthless as a king, Philip 
had inherited the art-loving propensities of his race, and was 
proud to bo considered a poet and a painter. It is one of the 
best features of his charactiT that he remained for a period of 
thirty-six years the faithful and attached friend of Velazquez, 
whose merit he soon recognized, declaring that no other painter 
sliould ever paint his portrait. By his eque,strian portrait of the 
king, painted in 1623, Velazquez secured admission to the royal 
service with a salary of twenty ducats per month, besides medical 
attendance, lodgings and payment for the pictures he might 
paint. The portrait wiis exhibited on the steps of San Felipe, and 
was received with enthusiasm, being vaunted by poct.s, among 
them Pacheco. It has unfortunately disappeared, having prob- 
ably perished in one of the numerous fires which occurred in the 
royal palaces. The Prado, however, has two portraits of the king 
(Nos. J070 and 1071) in which the harshness of the Seville period 
has disappeared and the tones are more delicate. The modelling 
is firm, recalling that of Antonio Mor, the Dutch portrait painter 
of Philip IL, who exercised a considerable influence on the 
Spanish school. In the same year the prince of Wales (after- 
wards Charles I.) arrived at the court of Spain. Wc arc told 
that he sat to Velazquez, but the picture disappeared.^ 

In 1628 Rubtms visited Madrid on a diplomatic mission for 
nine months, and Velazquez was appointed by the king to be 
his guide among the art treasures of Spain. Rubens was then 

1 In 1847 Mr John Snare of Reading exhibited a picture which 
had come from the sale of Lord Fife in 1 8og. and which he maintained 
to be the long-lost work. This led to much controversy; but the 
claim was rejected by experts, and the picture is said to be now in 
America. 
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at the height of his fame, and had undertaken as a commiission 
from Olivares the large pictures which now adorn the great 
hall in Grosven<)r House (London). These months might have 
been a new turning-point in the career of a weaker man than 
Velazquez, for Rubens added to his brilliant style as a painter^ 
the manner of a fascinating courtier. Rubens had a high opinion 
of the talent of Velazquez, as is attested, by Fuensalida, but he 
effected no change in the style of the strqpg Spaniard. He im- 
pressed him, however, with the desire to see Italy and the works 
of her mighty painters. In 1627 the king had given for competi- 
tion among the painters of Spain the subject of the Expulsion of 
the Moors. Velazquez bore off the palm ; but his picture was 
destroyed in a fire at the palace in 1734. Palomino, however, 
describes it. Philip III. points with his baton to a crowd ()f 
men and women driven off under charge of soldiers, while Spain, 
a majestic female, sits looking calmly on. The triumph of 
Velazquez was rewarded by his being appointed gentleman 
usher, 'lb this was shortly afterwards added a daily allowance 
of twelve reals, the same amount as was allowed to the court 
barbers, and ninety ducats a year for dress, which was also paid 
to the dwarfs, buffoons and players about the king’s person — 
truly a curious estimate of talent at the court of Spain. As an 
extra payment he received (though it was not paid for five 
years) one hundred ducats for the picture of Bacchus, painted 
in 1629 (No. 1058 of the Madrid gallery). The spirit and aim 
of this work an; better understood from its Spanish name, “ l^s 
Borrachos ” or Los Bebedores ” (the Ibpers), who are paying 
mock homage to a half-naked ivy-crowned young man seated on 
a wine barrel. It is like a story by Cervantes, and is brimful 
of jovial humour. One can easily see in this picture of national 
manners how Velazquez had reaped the benefit of his close study 
of peasant life. The painting is firm and solid, and the light 
and shade are more deftly handled tlian in former works. Al- 
together, this production may be taken as the most advanced 
example of the first style of Velazquez. It is usual to divide 
his artistic career by his two visits to Italy, his second .style 
following the first visit and his third the second. Roughly 
speaking, this somewhat arbitrary division may be accepted, 
though it will not always apply, lor, as is usual in the case of 
many grc'at painters, his styles at times overlap each other. 
Velazquez rareJy signed his pi(‘tures, and the royal archives give 
the dates of only his more important works. Internal evidence 
and history, as regards his portraits, supply to a certain extent 
the rest. 

In 1629 Philip gave Velazquez permission to carry out ms 
desire of vi.siting Italy, without loss of salary, making him besides 
a present of four hundred ducats, to which Olivares added two 
hundred. He sailed from Barcelona in August in the company of 
the marquis de Spinola, the conqueror of Breda, then on his way 
lo^take command of the Spanish troops at Milan, It was during 
this voyage that Velazquez must have heard the details of the 
surrender of Breda from the lips of the victor, and he rnust have 
sketched his fine head, known to us also by the portrait by Van 
Dyck. But the great picture was not painted till many years 
kter, for Spinola had fallen into disfavour at court. In Venice 
Velazquez made copies of the Crucifixion and the Last 
Supper” of Tintoretto, which he sent to the king, and in Rome 
he copied Michelangelo and Raphael, lodging in the Villa Medici 
till fever compelled him to remove into the city. Here he painted 
the “ Forge of Vulcan ” (No. 1059 of the Madrid galleryV in which 
Apollo narrates to the astonished Vulcan, a vill^e blacksmith, 
the news of the infidelity of Venus, while four Cyclops listen to 
the sc.andal. The mythological treatment is similar to that of the 
“ Bacchus ” : it is realistic and Spanish to the last degree, giving 
a picture of the interior of an Andalusian smithy, with Apollo 
thrown in to make the story tell. The conception is common- 
place, yet the impression it produces is undoubted from the 
vividness of the representation and the power of expression. 
The modelling of the half-naked figures is excellent. Altogether 
this picture is much superior to th® other work paint edat the 
same time, “ Joseph’s Coat,” which now hangs in the EScorial. 
Both these works are evidently painted from the same models. 
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In looking at these two pictures the spectator is especially struck 
iJy the fact that they betray no trace of the influence *0! the 
Italians^ Velazquez remained true to himseli At Rome he 
also painted the two beautiful landscapes of the gardens of the 
^ Villa Medici, now in the Madrid museum (1106 and 1107), full 
of sparkle and charm. Landscape as an expression of art never 
had attraction for the Spaniards ; but Velazquez here shows how 
great a master he \^s in this branch. The silvery views of 
Aranjuez, which at one time passed under his name, are now 
considered to be the work of his pupil Mazo. After a visit to 
Naples in 1631, where he worked with his countryman Ribera, 
and painted a charming portrait of the Infanta Maria, sister of 
Philip, Velazquez returned early in the year to Madrid. 

He then painted the first of many portraits of the young 
prince, Don Baltasar Carlos, the heir to the throne, dignified 
and lordly even in his childhood, caracoling in the dress of a 
field-marshal on his prancing steed. The Wallace collection 
includes an example which is probably a copy by Mazo ; but 
the finest in the United Kingdom is the well-known picture at 
Grosvenor House, a masterly example of the second manner of 
Velazquez. The colour is warm and bright, the workmanship 
solid and fused like enamel, while light and air pervade every 
corner. The scene is in the riding-school of the palace, the king 
and queen looking on from a balcony, while Olivares is in attend- 
ance as master of the horse to the prince. Don Baltasar died in 
1646 at the age of seventeen, so that judged by his age this 
picture must have been painted about 1641, two years before 
the fall of Olivares. This powerful minister was the early and 
constant patron of the painter. His impassive, saturnine face 
is familiar to us from the many portraits painted by Velazquez, 
a face which, like his royal master’s, seems never to have known 
a smile, and in which are written pride and disdain. Two arc of 
surpassing excellence— the full-length formerly in the Holford 
collection (exhibited at Burlington House in 1887), stately and 
dignified, in which he wears the green cross of Alcantara and 
holds a wand, the badge of his office as master of the horse ; the 
other the great equestrian portrait of the Madrid gallery (No. 
1069), in which he is flatteringly represented as a field-marshal 
in all his pomp during an action. It is difficult to overpraise 
the excellence of this work, either as regards its dramatic power 
or its masterly execution. In these portraits Velazquez has 
well repaid the debt of gratitude which he owed to his first 
patron, whom he stood by in his fall, thus e.xposing himself to 
the risk — and it was not a light one —of incurring the anger of 
the jealous Philip. The king, however, showed no sign of malice 
towards his favoured painter. Faithful in few things, Philip 
kept true to Velazquez, whom he visited daily in his studio in 
the palace, and to whom he stood in many attitudes and cos- 
tumes, as a huntsman with his dogs, as a warrior in command of 
his troops, ^and even on his knees at prayer, wearing ever the 
same dull uninterested look. His pale face and lack-lustre 
eye, hishfair^o^ing hai? and moustaches curled up to his eyes, 
and his heavy pjojectifrg Austrian under-lip arc known in many 
a portrait^and nowhere? more supremely than in th^^^wonderful 
canvas of the Lqndon National Gallery (No. 745), where he seems 
to live and breathe, .^ew portraits in the whole range of art will 
compare with Jiiis work, in which the consummate handling 
of Velazqu^ig^'een a,t its best, for it is in his late and most per- 
fect mariner,^ P'rl^m one of the equestrian portraits of the king, 
painted in 1638, the sculptor Montanes modelled a statue 
which was cast in bronze by the Florentine sculptor Tacca, and 
which how stands jn the Plaza del Oriente at Madrid, “ a solid 
Velazquez,” as 1 tf*has been well named by Ford. This portrait 
.^xists no more ; but there is no lack of others, for Velazquez 

In this and in all his*portraits Philip wears the ^olilla, a. stiff linen 
collar projecting at right angles from the neck. It was invented 
by the king, whQ was so proud of it that he celebrated it by a fe.stival, 
followed by a procesiion to church to thank God for the blessing 
(Madame D'Aulnoy, Voyage d’Espagne). The golilla was thus the 
heigh! of fashion and appeare in most of the male portraits of the 
periom In regsfrd to the wonderful structure of Philip’s moustaches. 
It is said Uiat, to preserve their form, they were encased during the 
night in perfumed leather covers called bigotera^. 
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was in constant and close attendance on Philip, accompanying 
him in his journeys to Aragon in 1642 and 1644, and was doubt- 
less pre.scnt with him when he entered Lerida as a conqueror. 
It was then that he painted the great equestrian portrait 
(No. 1066 of the Madrid gallery) in which the king is represented 
as a great commander leading his troops — a role which Philip 
never played except in a theatrical pageant. All is full of ani- 
mation except the stolid face of the king. It hangs as a pendant 
to the great Olivares portrait — fit rivals of the neighbouring 
Charles V. by Titian, which doubtless fired Velazquez to excel 
himself, and both remarkable for their silvery tone and their 
feeling of open air and harmony combined with brilliancy. The 
light plays on the armour and scarf thrown to the wind, showing 
how completely Velazquez had mastered the effects he strove 
to reach in his early days. Of these two great works the 
Wallace collection includes small but excellent copies. 

]iut, besides the forty portraits of Philip by Velazquez, or 
attributed to him, we have portraits of other members of the 
royal family, of Philip’s first wife, Lsabella of Bourbon, and her 
children, especially of her eldest son, Don Baltasar Carlos, of 
whom, besides those already mentioned, there is a beautiful full- 
length in a private room at Buckingham Palace. Cavaliers, 
soldiers, churchmen and poets of the court, as for example the 
Quevedo at Apsley House (shown in Burlington House in 1887), 
sat to the painter and, even if forgotten by history, will live on 
his canvas. The Admiral Pulido Pareja from Lord Radnor’s 
collection, now at the National Gallery, is said lo have been taken 
by Philip for the living man ; nevertheless, A. de Beruete is 
emphatic in denying Velazquez’s authorship of this picture, 
which he attributes to Mazo. It has been remarked that the 
Spaniards have always been chary of committing to canvas 
the portraits of their beautiful women. Queens and infantas 
may be painted and exhibited, but ladies rarely. One wonders 
who the beautiful woman can be that adorns the Wallace collec- 
tion, the splendid brunette so unlike the usual fair-haired female 
sitters to Velazquez. She belongs to this period of his work, 
to the ripene.ss of his middle period. Instinct with life, her 
bosom seems to heave and the blood to pulsate through her 
veins. 'J'hc touch is firm but free, showing the easy strength 
of the great master. Rarely has fiesh been painted with such 
a glow, yet with such reserve. This picture is one of the 
ornaments of the Wallace collection. But, if we have few ladies 
of the court of Philip, we have in great plenty his buffoons and 
dwarfs. Even these deformed or half-witted creatures attract 
our sympathy as we look at their portraits by Velazquez, who, 
true to his nature, treats them gently and kindly, as in “El 
Primo ” (the Favourite), whose intelligent face and huge folio 
with ink-bottle and pen by his side show him to be a wiser and 
better-educated man than many of the gallants of the court. 
“ El Bobo de Coria,” “ El Nino de Vallecas ” and ” Pablillos,” a 
buffoon evidently acting a part, all belong to this middle period. 
From these commissioned portraits of the menials of the court 
it is pleasant to turn to one of the greatest of historical works, the 
“ Surrender of Breda,” often known as “ Las Lanzas,” from the 
serried rank of lances breaking the sky, which is believed to 
have been painted about 1647. It represents the moment when 
the vanquished Justin of Nassau in front of his Dutch troops is 
submissively bending as he offers to his conqueror Spinola the 
keys of the town, which, with courteous grace, the victor refuses 
to accept, as he lays his hand gently on the shoulder of his de- 
feated foe. Behind Spinola stand the Spanish troops bearing 
their lances aloft, while beyond is a long stretch of the Low 
Country, dotted with fortifications and giving the impression 
of vast space and distance. The picture is full of light and air, 
and is perhaps the finest example of the silvery bluish style of 
Velazquez. In conception it is as fine as in execution, and one 
looks in vain for a trace of “ the malicious pencil ” which Sir 
William Stirling-Max well discerned in the treatment of Justin 
and his gallant Dutchmen. 

The greatest of the religious paintings by Velazquez belongs 
also to this middle period, the “ Christ on the Cross ” (Madrid 
gallery, No. 1055). Palomino says it was painted in 1638 for 
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the convent of San Placido. It is a work of tremendous power 
and of great originality, the moment chosen being that immedi- 
ately after death. The Saviour’s head hangs on his breast and 
a mass of dark tangled hair conceals part of the face. The 
beautiful form is projected against a black and hopeless sky from 
which light has been blotted out. The figure stands absolutely 
alone, without any accessory. The skull and serpent described 
by Sir William Stirling-Maxwell were added by some pious 
bungler at a much later date. The picture was lengthened to 
suit its place in an oratory ; but this addition has since been 
removed. To the same period belongs the great “ Boar Hunt ” 
at the National Gallery, a magnificent work in spite of some 
restorations. The smaller “Boar Hunt” in the Wallace col- 
lection is from the brush of Mazo ; and the “ Conversation, a 
Group of Thirteen Persons,” at the Louvre, a picture which in 
conception has much in common with these hunting scenes, 
probably owes its origin to the same artist. A. de Beruete 
emphatically denies Velazquez’s authorship of this much be- 
lauded picture, which he describes as a “ mediocre imitation, 
probably by Mazo.” 

Velazquez’s son-in-law Mazo had succeeded him as usher 
in 1634, and he himself had received steady promotion in the 
royal household, receiving a pension of 500 ducats in 1640, in- 
creased to 700 in 1648, for portraits painted and to be painted, 
and being appointed inspector of works in the palace in 1647. 
Philip now entrusted him with the carrying out of a design on 
which he had long set his heart, the founding of an academy of 
art in Spain. Rich in pictures, Spain was weak in statuary, 
and Velazquez was commissioned to proceed to Italy to make 
purchases. Accompanied by his faithful slave Pareja, whom he 
taught to be a good painter, he sailed from Malaga in 1649, land- 
ing at Genoa, and proceeding thence by Milan to Venice, buying 
Titians, Tintorettos and Veroneses as he went. A curious 
conversation which he is said to have had with Salvator Rosa 
is reported by Boschini,^ in which the Spaniard with perfect 
frankness confesses his want of appreciation of Raphael and his 
admiration of 'J’itian, “first of all Italian men.” It seems a 
possible story, for Velazquez bought according to his likings and 
painted in the spirit of his own ideals. At Modena he was re- 
ceived with much favour by the duke, and doubtless here he 
painted the portrait of the duke at the Modena gallery and 
two splendid portraits which now adorn the Dresden gallery, 
for these pictures came from the Modena sale of 1746. 'I'hey 
presage the advent of the painter’s third and latest manner, a 
noble example of which is the great portrait of Innocent X, in 
the Doria palace at Rome, to which city Velazquez now pro- 
ceeded. There he was received with marked favour by the 
pope, who presented him with a medal and gold chain. Of this 
portrait, thought by Sir Joshua Reynolds to be the finest picture 
m Rome, Palomino says that Velazquez took a copy to Spain. 
There exist several in different galleries, some of them possibly 
studies for the original or replicas painted for Philip. One of 
the most remarkable is that in Apsley House, exhibited in 
Burlington House in 1887. The modelling of the stern impassive 
face comes near to perfection, so delicate are the gradations in 
the full light ; all sharpness of outline has disappeared ; and the 
features seem moulded by the broad and masterly brushwork. 
When closely examined, the work seems coarse, yet at the proper 
distance it gives the very essence of living flesh. The handling 
is rapid but unerring. Velazquez had now reached the manera 
abreviada, as the Spaniards call this bolder style. This is but 
another way of saying that his early and laborious studies and 
his close observation of nature had given to him in due time, as 
to all great painters, the power of representing what he saw 
by simpler means and with more absolute truth. At Rome he 
painted also a portrait of his servant Pareja, probably the picture 
of Lord Radnor’s collection, which procured his election into 
the academy of St Luke. Philip was now wearying for his re- 
turn ; accordingly, after a visit to Naples, where he saw his old 
friend Ribera, he returned to Spain by Barcelona in 1651, taking 
with him many pictures and 300 pieces of statuary, which he 
1 Sec Stirling-Maxwell 's Velazquez and his Works, p. 161. 
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afterwards arranged and catalogued for the king. Undraptd 
sculpfiire was, however, abhorrent to the Spanish Church, and 
after Philip’s diath these works gradually di.sappeared? 

Isabella of Bourbon had died in 1644, and the king had 
married Mariana of Austria, whom Velazquez now painted in« 
many attitudes. He was specially chosen by the king to fill 
the high office of “ aposentador major,” Vhich imposed on him 
the duty of looking after the quarters <t:cupied by the court 
whether at home or in their journeys — a responsible function, 
which was no sinecure and interfered with the exercise of his 
art. Yet far from indicating any decline, his works of this 
period are amongst the highest examples of his style. The 
dwarf “ Don Antonio el Ingles ” (the Englishman) with his 
dog, “Aesop,” “Menippus” and “the Sculptor Montanes,” 
all in the Madrid gallery, show his surest and freest manner. To 
these may be added the charming portraits of the royal children 
in the Louvre and Vienna, among the choicest of his works. It 
is one of these infantas, Margarita Maria, the eldest daughter 
of the new queen, that is the subject of the well-known picture 
“ Las Menihas ” (the Maids of Honour), 1062, in the Madrid 
gallery, painted in 1656, where the little lady holds court, 
surrounded by her ladies-in-waiting, her dwarfs and her mastiff, 
while Velazquez is seen standing at his easel. This is the finest 
portrait we have of the great painter. It is a face of much 
dignity, power and sweetness— like his life, equable and serene, 
unruffled by care. “ Las Meninas ” was the picture of which 
Luca Giordano said that it was the “ theology of painting,” 
another way of expressing the opinion of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
that this work is the philosophy of art, so true is it in rendering 
the desired effect. The result is there, one knows not by what 
means, as if by a first intention without labour, absolutely 
right. The story is told that the king painted the red cross 
of Santiago on the breast of the painter, as it appears to-day 
on the canvas. Velazquez did not, however, receive the honour 
till 1659, three years after the execution of this work. Even 
the powerful king of Spain could not make his favourite a 
belted knight without a commission to inquire into the purity 
of his lineage on both sides of the house. The records of this 
commission have been found among the archives of the order 
of Santiago by M. Villaamil. Fortunately the pedigree could 
bear scrutiny, as for generations the family was found free 
from all taint of heresy, from all trace of Jewish or Moorish 
blood and from contamination by trade or commerce. The 
difficulty connected with the fact that he was a painter was got 
over by his being painter to the king and by the declaration that 
he did not sell his pictures. But for this royal appointment, 
which enabled him to escape the censorship of the Inquisition, 
we should never have had his splendid “ Venus and Cupid,” 
formerly belonging to Mr Morritt of Rokeby Hall and bought 
by* the National Art Collections Fund for £45,000 for the 
National Gallery in 1905. It is painted in his latest manner 
and is worthy of comparison with Titian.^ There were in truth 
but two patrons of art in Spain— the church and the art-loving 
king and court. Murillo was the artist favoured by the church, 
while Velazquez was patronized by the crown. One difference, 
however, deserves to be noted. Murillo, who toiled for a rich 
and powerful church, left scarcely sufficient means to pay for 
his burial, while Velazquez lived and died in the enjoyment of 
good salaries and pensions. Yet on occasions Philip gave 
commissions for religious pictures to Velazquez — among 
others, and belonging to this later period, the “ Coronation of 
the Virgin ” (Madrid, 1056), splendid in colour— a harmony of 
red, blue and grey— but deficient in religious feeling and 
dignity. It was painted for the oratory of the queen, doubtless 
Mariana, in the palace at Madrid. Another royal commission 
for the hermitage of Buen Retiro was the “ St Anthony the 
Abbot and St Paul the Hermit,” painted in 1659, the landscape 

* Some uncertainties in the proprietorial history of this picture 
have led to considerable discussion concerning its authen^ity. 
But the suggestion that Mazo’s signature could be detected on it was 
repudiated by an expert committee in 1910 who carefully examined 
the painting. • 
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oi which excited the warm admiration of Sir David Wilkie 
(No. 1057 in the Prado). The last of his works which wf shall 
name is “ Las Hilanderas or the Spinners ^'Madrid, 1061), 
painted about 1656, representin'; the interior of the royal 
» tapestry works. The subject is nothing, the treatment every- 
thing. It is full of light, air and movement, splendid in colour 
and marvellous in handling. This picture, Raphael Mengs 
said, seemed to have*boen painted not by the hand but by the 
pure force of will. We sec in it the full ripeness of the power 
of Velazquez, a concentration of all the art-knowledge he had 
gathered during his long artistic career of more than forty 
years. In no picture is he greater as a colourist. The scheme 
is simple— a harmony of red, bluish-green, grey and black, 
which are varied and blended with consummate skill. 

In 1660 a treaty of ])cace between France and Spain was to 
be consummated by the marriage of the infanta Maria Theresa 
with Louis XIV., and the ceremony was to take place in the 
Island of Pheasants, a small swampy island in the Bidassoa. 
Velazquez was charged with the decoration of the Spanish 
pavilion and with the whole scenic display. In the midst of 
the grandees of the first two courts in Christendom Velazquez 
attracted much attention by the nobility of his bearing and the 
splendour of his co.stume. On the :;6th of June he returned to 
Madrid, and on the 31st July he was stricken with fever. Feel- 
ing his end approaching, he signed his will, appointing as his 
sole executors his wife and his firm friend Fuensalida, keeper 
of the royal records. Tie died on the 6th of August 1660, 
passing away in the full possession of his great powers, and 
leaving no work behind him to show a trace of decay. He 
was buried in the Fuensalida vault of the church of wSan Juan, 
and within eight days his wife Juana was laid beside him. 
Unfortunately this church was destroyed by the French in 
181J, so that his place of interment is now unknown. There 
was much difficulty in adjusting the tangled accounts out- 
standing between Velazquez and the treasury, and it was not 
till 1666, after the death of Philip, that they were finally settled. 

Velazquez can hardly be said to have formed a school of 
painting. Apart from the circumstance that his occupations 
at court would have prevented this, his genius was too personal 
for transmission by teaching. Yet his influent'c on those 
immediately connected with him was considerable. In 1642 
he befriended young Murillo on his arrival in Madrid, received 
him into his house, and directed his studies for tlirce years. 
His son-in-law Mazo painted in his manner, and doubtless 
many pictures by Mazo arc attributed to the master. Carreno, 
though never a pupil, was a favourite and had the good .sense 
to appreciate him and imitate, him. His faithful slave Pareja 
studied his methods and produced work which by the favour of 
Velazquez procured his manumission from Philip, But the 
apprcciaticm ;of. the fine talent of Velazquez, passed away 
quickly in Spain,' that country began to fall to pieces. 

In addttiOn fb' the standard works by Palomino (1724), Cean 
Bermudez {28<sp.> ind Pacheco (ib.4;9'), see the biopraplucal 
notice l>y JDon Pedpo de Madrazo m hib Catalo^o drl Mufco dal Pvado 
(i872)‘ Velazf^^ and his Works (18s?) and yJnnah of Artists of 
Spain Tr« 48 ). Ly W. Strrlmg (afterwards Str W. Stirling-Maxwell) ; 
Ford’s HuHStfook^to'Spain (185!;) and his article in the Enffhsh 
Cyclopaedia \ and Murillo, by Charles B. Curtis (1883) ; 

the works^'JQl^’’ W. Burger- (T. Thore) ; GesrX^d. Makrei/by 
Woltmahn and Woermann ; Sir Edmund Head’s Handbook of 
Spanish PaVwh'ng’ (1848) ; Works of Velazquez (prints), by G. W. 
Reid (1872) Qaz,.d. Beaux Arts, art, “ Velazquez," by Paul Lefort 
(second period; 1879-82) ; Carl Justi, Dieffo Velazquez u. sein 
jahrhundert (2 vpl§.. Bonn, 1888); The Life of Velazquez, by Sir 
>Valter Armstroii^(London, 1896) ; Velazquez, by R.’A, M. Steven* 
j'son (Londoh? 1899); Velazquez outside the Prado Museum, by Don 
'Manuel Mesonero Ronaahos (Madrid. 1899); The Life and Works 
of Don Diego Vehzattez, by Don Jacinto Octavio Picon (Madrid, 
1899) ; Days with Velazquez, by C. Lewis Hind (London, 1906) ; 
and, fiaally, Don A. de Beruete's standard work on the subject. 
Velazquez (London, 1906), which contains reproductions of all the 
master’s paintings of which the author admits the authenticity. 

c (J. F.W, ; P.G. K.) 

VBLEIAy art ancient town of Aemilia, Italy, situated about 
20 m. S. of Placentia. It is mentioned by Pliny among the 
towns of the eighth region, though the Veleiates were Ligurians 


by race. Its inhabitants were in the census of Vespasian 
found to be remarkable im their longevity. Nothing further 
was known of it until 1747, when some ploughmen found the 
famous Tabula alimentaria, now in the museum at Parma. 
'I'his, the largest inscribed bronze tablet of antiquity (4 ft. 6 in. 
by 9 ft. 6 in.) contains the list of estates in the territories of 
Veleia, Libarna, Placentia, Parma and Luca, in which Trajan 
had assigned before 102 B.(\ 72,000 sesterces {£'j2o) and tlien 
1,044,000 sesterces (£10440), on a mortgage bond to lorty-six 
estates, the total value of which was reckoned at over 
13,000,000 sesterces (£130,000), the interest on which at 5 % 
was to serve for the support of 266 boys and 36 girls, the former 
receiving 16, the latter 12 sesterces a month. See Ltgures 
Baebiani for a similar inscription. Excavations were begun 
on the site in 1760, and were at first successful ; the forum and 
basilica, the thermae and the amphitheatre, private houses, &c., 
with many statues (twelve of marble from the basilica, and a 
fine bronze head of Hadrian) and inscriptions were discovered. 
Pre-Roman cremation tombs have also been found, with objects 
of bronze and iron of no great value. Ihit later excavations 
which were carried on at intervals up to 1876 have given less 
fruitful results. The oldest dated monument is a bronze tablet 
with a portion of the text of the Lex Rubria of 49 b.c. which 
dealt with the administration of justice m Cisalpine Gaul in 
connexion with the extension to it of the privileges of the 
Roman franchise, the latest an inscription of a.d. 276. How 
and when it was abandoned is uncertain : the previously pre- 
valent view that it was destroyed by a landslip was proved to 
be mistaken by the exciivations of 1876. Most of the objects 
lound are in the museum at Parma. 

See G. Antolini, Le Rovino di Velcta (Milan, 1831); G. Mariotti 
m Notizie degli Scavi (1877), 157; K. Bormami in"Co;'/ju6 Inscript. 
Latin (Berlin, 1888), xi. 204 sqq. (T. As,) 

VISiLEZ-MALiAGA, a town of southern Spain, in the province 
of Mdlaga, finally- situated in a fertile valley at the southern 
base of the lofty Sierra de Alliamu, and on the left bank of the 
small river Velez, i m. from its mouth and 27 m. by road E.N.E. 
of Malaga. Pop. (1900) 23,586. Velez-Mdlaga formerly was a 
place of considerable commercial importance, but its prosperity 
has much declined ; there is no railway, and tlie town suffered 
severely in the earthquakes of 1884 and the floods of 1907. 
The vegetation of the neighbourhood is most luxuriant, includ- 
ing the aloe, palm, sugar-cane, prickly pear, orange, vine, olive 
and sweet potato. Viilez-Mdlagn was held by the Moors from 
71 1 to 1487, when it was captured by Ferdinand of Castile. 
Under Moorish rule the citadel was built and the town became 
an important trading station and fortress. Its harbour, the 
Velez estuary, affords good anchorage and is well sheltered. 

VELIA (Gr. ‘YeA.?;, later ’EAea), an ancient town of Lucania, 
Italy, on the hill now crowned by the medieval castle of 
Castellammare della Bruca, 440 ft. above sea-level, on the 
S.W. coast, i| m. N.W. of the modern railway station of Ascca, 
25 m. S.E. of Pacstum. Remains of the city walls, with traces 
of one gate and several towers, of a total length of over 3 m., 
still exist, and belong to three different periods, in all of which 
the crystalline limestone of the locality is used. Bricks were 
also employed in later times ; their form is peculiar to this place, 
each having two rectangular channels on one side, and being 
about 15 in. square, with a thickness of nearly 4 in. They all 
bear Greek brick-stamps. There are some remains of cisterns 
on the site, and various other traces of buildings. The town 
was mainly celebrated for the philosophers who bore its name 
(see Eleatic School). About 530 b.c. the Phocaeans, driven 
from Corsica, seized it from the Oenotrians. Its coins were 
widely diffused in S. Italy, and it kept its independence even in 
Roman times, and only became a municipium after the Social 
War. 

Soe W. Schlenning in Jahrhuch des K. Deutschen Arch. Instituts 
(1889), iv. 169 sqq. (T. As.) 

VELIUS LONGUS (2nd cent, a.d.), Latin grammarian during 
the reign of Trajan (or Hadrian), author of an extant treatise 
on Orthography (H. Keil, Gramtnatici Latim, vii.). He is 
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mentioned by Macrobius (Saiurnaliaj iii. 6, 6) and Servius 
(on Aen, x. 245) as a commentator cto Virgil. 

See M. Schanz, Geschichtc der romischen Litter atur, iv. 1 (1904) ; 
Teuffcl, Hist, of Roman Literature (Eng. trans., T900), 343, 2. 

VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, MARCUS {c. 19 a.d. 31), 
Roman historian. Although his praenomen is given as Marcus 
by Priscian, some modern scholars identify him with Gaius 
Velleius Paterculus, whose name occurs in an inscription on a 
north African milestone {C.l.L, viii. 10, 311). He belonged to 
a distinguished Campanian family, and early entered the army. 
He served as military tribune in Thrace, Macedonia, Greece 
and the East, and in a.d. 2 was present at the interview on the 
Euphrates between Gaius Caesar, grandson of Augustus, and 
the Parthian king. Afterwards, as pracfcct of cavalry and 
Icgatus, he served for eight years (from a.d. 4) in Germany 
and Pannonia under Tiberius. For his services he was rewarded 
with the quaestorship in 7, and, together with his brother, 
with the practorship in 15. He was still alive in 30, for his- 
tory contains many references to the consulship of M. Vinicius 
in that year. It has been conjectured that he was put to death 
in 31 as a friend of Sojanus, whose praises he celebrates in a 
most fulsome manner. 

lie wrote a compendium of Roman history in two books 
dedicated to M, Vinicius, from the dispersion of the Greeks 
after the siege of Troy down to the death of Livia (a.d. 29). 
The first book brings the history down to the destruction of 
Carthage, 146 b.c. ; portions of it arc wanting, including the 
b<iginning. The later history, especially the period from the 
death of Oesar, 44 b.c., to the death of Augustus, a.d. 14, is 
treated in much greater detail. Brief notices are given of 
Greek and Roman literature, but it is strange that no mention 
is made of Plautus, Hora('e and Propertius. The author is a 
vain and shallow courtier, and destitute of real historical insight, 
although generally trustworthy in his statements of individual 
facts. ITc may be regarded as a courtly annalist rather than 
an historian. His knowledge is superficial, his blunders 
numerous, his chronology inconsistent. He labours at portrait- 
painting, but his portraits arc daubs. On Caesar, Augustus 
and above all on his patron I'ibcrius, he lavishes praise or 
flattery. The repetitions, redundancies, and slovenliness of 
expression which disfigure the work may be partly due to the 
haste with which (as the author frequently reminds us) it was 
written. Some blemishes of style, particularly the clumsy and 
involved structure of his sentences, may perhaps be ascribed to 
insufficient literary training. The inflated rhetoric, the strain- 
ing after effect by means of hyperbole, antithesis and epigram, 
mark the degenerate taste of the Silver Age, of which Paten’ulus 
is the earliest example. He purposed to write a fuller history 
of the later period, which should include the civil war between 
Caesar and Pompey and the wars of Tiberius ; hut there is no 
evidence that he carried out this intention. His chief authori- 
ties were Cato's Origines, the Annales of Q. Hortensius, Pompeius 
Trogus, Cornelius Nepos and Livy. 

Velleius Paterculus was little known in antiquity. He seems to 
have been read by Lucan and imitated by Sulpicius Severus, but 
he is mentioned only by the scholiast on Lucan, and once by Priscian. 
The text of the work, preserved in a single badly written and 
mutilated MS. (discovered by Beatus Rhenaiius in 1515 in the abbey 
of Murbach in Alsace and now lost), is very corrupt. Editio 
pnneeps, 1520; early editifms by the great scholars Justus Lipsius, 
J. Gruter, N. Heinsius, P. Burraann ; modem editions. Ruhnken 
and Frotscher (i«30-39). J- C. OrclU P- Kritz (1840. ed. min. 

184H), F. Haase (1858), C. Halm (1876), R. Ellis (1898) (reviewed 
by W. Warde Fowler in Classical Review, May 1899) ; on the sources 
see F. Burmeister, “ De Fontibus Vellei Paterculi," in Berliner 
Studien fw classische Philolo^e (1894)- xv. English translation 
by J. S. Watson in Bohn’s Classical Library. 

VELLETRI (one. Velitrae)^ a town and episcopal see of the 
province of Rome, Italy, at the south-east foot of the outer 
ring wall of the Alban crater, 26 m. S.E. ol Rome by rail, 
1155 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) (town), 18,734 

(commune). It is the seat of the bishop of Ostia, and has a 
statue of Pope Clement VIII. Good wine is made in the fertile 
vineyards of the district, and there is a government experimental 
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Station for viticulture. Velletri is the junction of the Terra- 
cina fine and a branch to Segni on the main line to Naples. 
Velletri has aCne view of the Volscian mountains <pid over 
the Pomptine Marshes to the Circeian promontory. The town 
contains a few objects of interest ; at the highest point is the^ 
prominent municipal palace, containing a few ancient inscri]> 
tions, among them one relating to a restoration of the amphi- 
theatre under Valentinian and Valens.# The internal fapade 
of the Palazzo Ginetti is finely decorated with stucco, and has 
a curious detached baroque staircase by Martino Lunghi the 
younger, which Burckhardt calls unique if only for the view 
to which its arched colonnades serve as a frame. The lofty 
campanile of S. Maria in Trivio, erected in 1353 in gratitude 
for the liberation of the city from a plague which devastated 
it in 1348, is in the style of contemporary brick campanili in 
Rome, but built mainly of black selce, with white marble 
columns at the windows. The cathedral (the see of the titular 
bishop of Ostia) was reconstructed in 1660, but contains traces 
of the older structure. Of the ancient town nothing practically 
remains above ground ; scanty traces of the city walls have 
been excavated (and covered again) near the railway station, 
and the present walls are entirely medieval. 

The ancient city of Velitrae was Volscian in Republican 
times, and it is the only Volscian town of which an inscription 
in that language is preserved (4th century B.c.). It mentions 
the two principal magistrates as medtx. It was, however, a 
member of the Latin League in 499 b.c., so that in origin it 
may have been Latin and have fallen into Volscian hands 
later. It was important as commanding the approach to the 
valley between the Alban and Volscian mountains. In 494 it 
was taken from the Volscians and became a Roman colony. 
This was strengthened in 404, but in 393 Velitrae regained 
its freedom and was Rome’s strongest opponent ; it was only 
reduced in 338, when the freedom of Latium finally perished. 
Its resistance was punished by the destruction of its walls and 
the bani.shment of its town councillors to Etruria, while their 
lands were handed over to Roman colonists. We hear little 
or nothing of it sub.scquently except as the home of the gens 
Odavia, to which the Emperor Augustus belonged. The 
neighbourhood contains some remains of villas, but not pro- 
portionately very many ; there are more on the side towards 
Lanuvium (W,). The Via Appia passed considerably below the 
town (some 5 m. away), which was reached by a branch road 
from it, diverging at the post station of Sublanuvio. During 
the whole of the middle ages it was subject to the papacy. 

(T. As.) 

VELLORE, a town of British India, in the North Arcot 
district of Madras, on the river Falar and the South Indian 
railway, 87 m. W. of Madras city. Pop. (1901) 43,537. It 
has a strongly built fortress, which was famous in the wars 
of the Carnatic. It dates traditionally from the 1 3th century, 
but more probably only from the 17th. It is a fine example 
of Indian military architecture, and contains a temple adorned 
with admirable sculptures. In 1780 it withstood a siege for 
two years by Hyder Ali. After the fall of Seringapatam (1799) 
Vellore was selected as the residence of the sons of Tippoo 
Sahib, and to their intrigues has been attributed the mutiny of 
the sepoys here in 1806. An American mission manages a high 
school, raised to the rank of a college in 1898 ; and the police 
training school for the presidency is also situated here. Vellore 
has a large grain trade, and flowers are cultivated in the vicinity. 

VELVET, a silken textile fabric having a short dense piled 
surface. In all probability the art of velvet-weaving originated 
in the Far East ; and it is not till about the beginning of the 
14th century that we find any mention of the textile. The 
peculiar properties of velvet, the splendid yet softened depth 
of dye-colour it exhibited, at once marked it out as a fit material 
for ecclesiastical vestments, royal and state robes, and sump- 
tuous hangings ; and the most mag];iificent textures of medieval 
times were Italian velvets. These were in many wa^ip^most 
effectively treated for ornamentation, such as by varying the 
colour of the pile, by producing pile of different lengths (pile 
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ujpon pile, or double pile), and by brocading with plain silk, 
with uncut pile or with a ground of gold tissue, The 
earliest sources of European artistic velvets wei^ Lucc^, Genoa, 
Florence and Venice, and Genoa continues to send out rich 
, velvet textures. Somewhat later the art was taken up by 
Flemish weavers, and in the i6th century Hruges attained a re- 
putation for velvets not inferior to that of the great Italian cities. 

VELVETEEN, a c®tton cloth made in imitation of velvet. 
The term is sometimes applied to a mixture of silk and cotton. 
Some velveteens are a kind of fustian, having a rib of velvet 
pile alternating with a plain depression. The velveteen trade 
varies a good deal with the fashions that control the production 
of velvet. Velveteens are commonly woven in sheeting looms, 
and manufacturers are able to alternate the two kinds of goods 
according to the demand. 

VENAFRUM, an ancient town of Campania, Italy, close to 
the boundaries of both Latium adjectum and Samnium. Its 
site is occupied by the modern Venafro, a village with 4716 
inhabitants (1901), on the railway from Isernia to Caianello, 
15 m. S.W. of the former, 658 ft. above sea-level. Ancient 
authors tell us but little about it, except that it was one of those 
towns governed by a prefect sent yearly from Rome, and that 
in the Social War it was taken by the allies by treachery. 
Augustus founded a colony there and provided for the con- 
struction of an aqueduct (cf. the long decree relating to it in 
Carp. Inset, Lat. x. No. 4842). It seems to have been a place of 
some importance. Its olive oil was the best in Italy, and Cato 
mentions its brickworks and iron manufactures. The original 
line of the Via Latina probably ran through Venafrum, making 
a detour, which the later road seems to have avoided (( f. Latina, 
Via). Rufrae was probably dependent on it. Roads also ran 
from Venafrum to Aesernia and to Telesia by way of Allifae. 
Of ancient remains hardly anything is left — some traces of an 
amphitheatre and fragments of polygonal walls only. (T. As.) 

VENDAGEy the name of a British treshwater fish of the genus 
CotegonuSy of which two other spe<'ies are indigenous in the 
fresh waters of the British Islands, the gwyniad and the pollan. 
The vendace [C. vandesius) is restricted to some lochs in Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland ; it is, however, very similar to a species 
(C. albula) which inhabits some of the large and deep lakes of 
northern Europe. From its general resemblance to a dace the 
French name of the latter, vandoise, was transferred to it at the 
period when French was the language of the court and aristo- 
cracy of Scotland. So great is tlie local celebrity of the fish that 
a story has been invented ascribing to Mary Queen of Scots the 
merit of having introduced it into the Lochmaben locks. It is 
considered a great delicacy, and on favourable days when the 
shoals rise to the surface, near the edges of the loch, great 
numbers may be taken. It spawns in November. In length it 
scarcely cx(»e^« 8 in. 

VEKD^ a msrifime department of western France, formed 
in 1790 oilittif jfias-P(jikou, and taking its name from an unim- 
portant tributafy* ol tjie S^vfc Niortaise. It is byunded by 
Loir^-Irffofieure arid Maine-et-Loirc on the N., by Deux-S^vres 
on the fharente-Inferieure on the S. and by the Atlantic 
Ocean on the W; fcff 93 m. Pop. (iqob) 442,777. Area, 2708 
sq. m. of Yeu (area, 8i sq. m.) and Noirmoutier 

(^.i>.) are iffchidcd. ‘The S^vre Nantaise on the N.K. and^ the 
S^vre Niortaise on the S., besides other streams of minor im- 
portance, form-najtural boundaries. The department falls into 
three divisions— woodland (Bocage), plain {Cote) and marsh 
{Marais). 

i The highest point (74,8 ft.) is situated in the woodland, which 
occupies the greater part of Vendee, on the water-parting between 
the Loire and the nv«rs of the coast. 7'his region, which, geo- 
logically, is •composed- of granite, gneiss, mica-schist, schist and 
has, abounds in springs, and is fresh and verdant ; the landscape 
in characterized by open fields surrounded by trees, which supplied 
ambushes ai)d rerfereats to the Vcnd6ans in the civil war at the end 
of the 1 8th century. The marshes, raised above the sea-levcl 
withij^i.storic times (four centuries ago), consist of two portions, 
the Bmon marsh in tfie north and the Poitcvin marsh in the south : 
the latter* extends into the departments of Charente-lnf6ricure ana 
Deux-Sdvres. The region includes productive salt marshes and 


fertile cultivated areas artificially drained. Its area is constantly 
being increased by the alluvitom of the river.5 and the secular eleva- 
tion of the coast. The celebrated beds of .sea-shells near St Michel 
en THcrm — 2300 ft, long, 985 ft. broad and from 30 to 50 ft. deep 
— show to what extent the coast has risen. The plain of Vendee 
lying between the Bocage and the Poitevin marsh is bare and treeless, 
but tortile, though poor in springs ; geologically it is composed of lias 
and oolite. The department is drained by the S^vre Nantaise 
(tributary of the Loire) and the Boulogne (a feeder of Lake Grandlieu 
in Loire-Inf6rieure), both draining into the basin of the Loire ; and 
by the Vie, the Lay (with the Yon), and the S6vre Niortaise (with 
the Autise and the Vond6e), which flow into the Atlantic. The 
climate IS thatof the Girondine region, mild and damp, the temperature 
rarely rising above 77'’ or falling below 18® F. ; 120 to 150 days of 
rain give an average annual rainfall of 25 in. The woodland is 
colder than the plain, and the marsh is damp and unhealthy. 

The department is agriculturally prosperous. Wheat is the 
most important crop, oats, potatoes, clover, lucerne and mangold- 
wurzels ranking next. Beans, flax and colza may also be mentioned. 
Wine is grown in the south of the department. The rearing of live 
stock flourivshcs in the Bocage and the marsh, the pastures of the 
latter nourishing fine oxen and horses, and sheep famous for the 
excellence of their mutton. Cider-apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
cherries and walnuts are among the fruits grown. Coal is mined 
in the south-east of the department (basin of Vouvant) and anti- 
mony is found ; limestone is quarried. The spinning and weaving 
of wool, cotton and flax is carried on, and there arc potteries, paper- 
mills, tan-yards, dye-works, manufactories of hats, boots and shoes, 
glass and lampblack, flour-mills, distilleries, oil-works, tile-works and 
shipbuilding yards. Sardines and tinned foods are prepared. The 
sardine fishery is active on the coast and there are extensive oyster- 
beds near Sables-d'Olonne. Corn, cattle, inures, fish, salt, wine, 
honey, wood, glass and manure are exported ; wine, wood, building 
material, coal, phosphates and petroleum are among the imports. 
Sables-d'Olonne is the principal fishing and commercial port. 

Vend6e is served by the Ouest-Elat railway and has 81 m. of 
navigable rivers and canals. The department forms the diocese 
of Lu9on, has its court of a])peal and educational centre at Poitiers, 
and is included in the distncl of the XJ. Army Corps (headquarters 
at Nantes). There are three arrondissements (La Koehe-.sur-Yon, 
Fontenay-le-Comte and Sables-d'Olonne), 30 cantons, and 304 
communes The principal towns are La Roche-sur-Yon, Les 
Sables-d’Olonne, Fontenay-le-Comte and Lu^on, which are treated 
under separate headings. Other places of interest are Foussais, 
Nieul-sur-l’Autise and Vouvant, with Romanesque churches ; 
Pouzauges, which has a stronghold of the 13th century ; Maillezais, 
with the ruins of its old cathedral ; Talmont and 'rifiauges, both 
possessing ruined castles; and Le I^crnard with noteworthy mega- 
lilhic remains. 

VENDEE, WARS OF THE, a counter-revolutionary insur- 
rection which took place during the French Revolution {q,v.)y 
not only in Vendee proper but also in Lower Poitou, Anjou » 
Lower Maine and Brittany. The district was mainly inhabited 
by peasants ; it contained few important towns, and the 
bourgeois were but a feeble minority. The ideas of the Revolu- 
tion were slow in penetrating to this ignorant peasant population, 
which had always been less civilized than the majority of 
Frenchmen, and in 1789 the events which roused enthusiasm 
throughout the rest of France left the Vend^ans indifferent. 
Presently, too, signs of discontent appeared. The priests who 
had refused to submit to the Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
perambulated these retired districts, and stigmatized the revolu- 
tionists as heretics. In 1791 two “representatives on mission “ 
informed the Convention of the disquieting condition of Vendee, 
and this news was quickly followed by the exposure of a royalist 
plot organized by the marquis de la Rouerie. 

The signal for a widespread rising was the introduction of 
conscription acts for the recruiting of the depicted armies on 
the eastern frontiers. In February 1793’ the Convention de- 
creed a levy on the whole of France, and on the eve of the 
ballot the Vendee, rather than comply with this requisition, 
broke out in insurrection. The Vendean peasant refused to 
join the republican army, not for want of fighting qualities or 
ardour, but because the army of the old regime was recruited 
from bad characters and broken men, and the peasant, ignorant 
of the great change that had followed the Revolution, thought 
that the barrack-room was no place for a good Chri.stian. In 
March 1793 the officer commanding at Cholet was killed, and 
republicans were massacred at Machecoul and St Florent. 
Giving rein to their ancient antipathy, the revolted peasantry 
attacked the towns, which were liberal in ideas and republican 
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in sympathies. The leaders of these first risings were men of 
humble birth, such as J. Cathelineaii, a pedlar, J. N. Stofflet, 
a gamekeeper, and the barber Gaston. Cholet, Bressuire, 
Fontenay-Ie-Comte and Samur were surprised. The influence 
of the priests kept up the fanaticism of the peasants, and a 
great manifestation of religious feeling took place on Easter eve, 
but the republican soldiers taken prisoners were often maltreated 
and even tortured. 

These first successes of the Vend^ans coincided with grave 
republican reverses on the frontier — war with England, Holland 
and Spain, the defeat of Neerwinden and the defection of 
Dumouriez. The emigres then began to throw in their lot 
with the Vend6ans. Royalist nobles like the marquis de 
Bonchamp, F. A. Charctte de la Con trie, Gigot d’Elb^e, Henri 
dc la Rochejaquelein and the marquis de Lescure placed 
themselves at the head of the peasants. Although several 
of these leaders were Voltairians, they held up Louis XVI., 
who had been executed in January 1703, as a martyr to 
Catholicism, and the Vend^ans, who had hitherto styled them- 
selves the Christian Army, now adopted the name of the 
Catholic and Royal Army. 

The Convention took measures against the emigres and the 
refractory priests. By a decree of the 19th of March 1793 
every person accused of taking part in the counter-revolutionary 
revolts, or of wearing the white cockade (the royalist emblem), 
was declared an outlaw. 'I'he prisoners were to be tried by 
military commissions, and the sole penalty was death with 
confiscation of property. The Convention also sent repre- 
sentatives on mission into Vendee to effect the purging of the 
municipalities, the reorganization of the national guards in 
the republican towns, and the active prosecution of the revolu- 
tionary propaganda. These measures proving insufficient, a 
decree was promulgated on the 30th of April i793 for the 
despatch of regular troops; but, in spite of their failure to 
capture Nantes (where Cathclineau was mortally wounded), 
the successes of the Vcnd6ans continued. On the 31st of July, 
therefore, at Harare’s suggestion, it was decreed that the woods 
of the Vendee should be burnt, the harvest carried off to safe 
places in rear of the army, the cattle seized, the women and 
children concentrated in camps in the interior, and that every 
male from the age of sixteen in the neighbouring regions should 
be called upon to take arms. Further, on the ist of August, 
the troops that had formed the garrison of Mainz, which were 
unavailable against forei^ enemies by the terms of their 
capitulation to the Austrians, were ordered to Vendee. 'J’he 
programme was carried out by the so-called “ infernal columns,” 

At the end of August 1793, the republicans had three armies 
in the Vend6e— the army of Rochelle, the army of Brest and 
the Mayencais ; but their generals were either ciphers, like 
C. P. H. Ronsin, or divided among themselves, like J. A. 
Rossignol and j . B. C. Canclaux. They were uncertain whether 
to cut off the Vend^ans from the sea or to drive them westwards ; 
and moreover, their men were undisciplined. Although the 
peasants had to leave their chiefs and work on the land, the 
Vend6ans still remained formidable opponents. They were 
equipped partly with arms supplied by England, and partly 
with fowling-pieces, which at that period were superior to 
the small-arms used by the regular troops, and their intimate 
knowledge of the country gave them an immense advantage. 
They gathered and burst like a storm on their enemies, and, 
if repulsed, dispersed at the famous order, “ Egaillez-vous les 
gars,” to unite again some days later. 

The dissensions of the republican leaders and the demoralizing 
tactics of the Vend^ans resulted in republican defeats at Chan- 
tonnay, Torfou, Coron, St Lambert, Montaigu and St Fulgent. 
The Convention resolved to bring the war to an end before 
October and placed the troops under the undivided command, 
first of Jean L6chelle and then of Louis Turreau, who had as 
subordinates such men as Marceau, Kl^bcr and Westermann. 
On the 7th of October the various divisions concentrated at 
Bressuire, took Chatillon after two bloody engagements^ and 
defeated the Vend^ans at Cholet, Beaupreau and La Trem- 
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blaye. After this repulse, the royalists, under Stofflet and 
Rochdjaquelein, attempted to rouse the Cotentin and cros.sed 
the Loire. Befrten back at Granville, they tried to re-<inter the 
Vendee, but were repulsed at Angers. They re-formed at Le 
Mans, where they were defeated by Westermann, and the same# 
officer definitively annihilated the main body of the insurgents 
at Savenay (December 1793). • 

Regular warfare was now at an end, tilthough Turreau and 
his “ infernal columns ” still continued to scour the disaffected 
districts. After the 9th Thermidor attempts were made to 
pacify the. country. The Convention issued conciliatory 
proclamations, allowing the Vend6ans liberty of worship and 
guaranteeing their property. General Hoche applied these 
measures with great success. He restored their cattle to the 
peasants who submitted, “ let the priests have a few crowns,” 
and on the 20th of July 1795 annihilated an Smigre expedition 
which had been equipped in England and had seized Fort 
Penthi^vre and Quiberon. Treaties were concluded at La 
Jaunaie (February 15, 1795) and at La Mabillaie, and were 
kirly well observed by the Vendean.s ; and nothing remained 
but to cope with the feeble and scattered remnant of the Ven- 
d^ans still under arms, and with the Chouans (q>v.). On the 
30th of July 1796 the state of siege was raised in the western 
departments. 

During the Hundred Days there was a revival of the Venddan 
war, the suppression of which occupied a large corps of Napoleon’s 
army, and in a measure weakened him in the northern theatre 
of war (see Waterloo Campaign). 

In 1832 again an abortive insurrection broke out in support 
of the Bourbons, at the instigation of the duchess of Berry ; 
the Vendean hero on this occasion was the baron de Charette. 

There are numerous articles on the Vend6an insurrection of 1793 
in the Revue du Bas-Poitou, Revue histonque de V Anjou, Revue de 
Bretagne, de Vendee ei d‘ Anjou, Revue historique de V Quest, Revue 
histonque et archeologique du Maine, and La Vendh historique. Sec 
also R. Ihttard des Fortes, “Bibliographic historique et critique des 
guerresdc Vend6e et de la Chouannerie " in the Revue du Bas-Poitou 
(1Q03 seq.) ; C. L. Chassin, i:tudes sur la Vendee et la Chouannerie 
{La Preparation de la guerre-^ La Vendee patriote—Les Pacifications 
de V Quest), Paris, 1892 seq., 11 vols. (the best general work on the 
subject); C. Port, Les Qngines de la Vendh (Paris, 1888); C. 
Leroux-Cesbron, " Correspondance des representants en mission 
’k I'armee de I’ouest (1794-05) " in the Nouvelle Revue rHrospectxve 
(1898) ; Blachez, Bonchamps et V insurrection vendhnne (Paris, 
1902) • P. Mautouchet, Le Conveniionnel Philippeaux (Paris, 1901). 
On 1815 a modern work is Les Cent Jours en Vendh ; le gi-nhal 
Lamarque, by B. Lasserre (Paris, 1907) ; on 1832 see La Vendh, by 
Vicomte A. de Courson (1909)- 

VEND^IMIAIRE (from Lat. vindemia, vintage), the name 
given during the French Revolution to tlic first month of the 
year in the Republican Calendar. Vendemiaire began on the 
22nd, 23rd or 24th of September, and ended on the 22nd, 23rd 
or ^J4th of October according to the year, and was the season 
of the vintage in the wine districts of northern France. In 
accordance with the suggestion of Fabre d’Eglantine, each 
of the days of the republican year was consecrated to some 
useful object. For instance, i Vendemiaire was the festival 
of the grape, 10 Vendemiaire of the vat, 13 Vend(^ini^re of the 
pumpkin, 15 Vendemiaire of the ass, 20 Vendemiaire of the 
wine-press, and 30 Vendemiaire of the cask. The most im- 
portant event in this month was the quelling of the royalirt 
rising on 13 Vendemiaire year IV. (4th of October 1795), in 
which General Bonaparte (afterwards the emperor Napoleon) 
distinguished himself by his energy and skill in using artillery. 

See Baron R. de Larcy, Le 13 Vendemiaire (Paris, 1872). 

VENDETTA (Ital. from Lat. vindicta, revenge, vindicare, to 
defend oneself), the term applied to the custom of the family 
feud, by which the nearest kinsman of a murdered man was 
obliged to take up the quarrel and avenge his death. From 
being an obligation upon the nearest, it grew to be an obligation 
on all the relatives, involving famijjes in bitter private wars 
among themselves. It is a development of that stage in cijjiiiza- 
tion common to all primitive communities, when the injury done 
was held to be more than personal,a wrong done to the wholegmr. 
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Tbe term originated in Corsica, where the vendetta has long 
played an important part in the social life. If the mufdcrer 
could not be found, his family were liable to fall victims to the 
vendetta. The feud was sometimes complicated by the ven- 
detta iransversaU, when each of two branches of a family had a 
murder to revenge on the other. In Corsica it was regarded as 
the most sacred family duty. Mediators {parolanii) sometimes 
intervened successfully to end the feuds, and extort an oath to 
forgo vengeance. The custom still survives in Corsica in its 
complete form, and partially in Sardinia, Sicily, Montenegro, 
Afghanistan, among the Mainotes of Greece, the Albanians, 
Druses and Bedouins. 

VBND6ME, LOUIS JOSEPH, Due de (1654-1712), marshal 
of France, was the son of Louis, 2nd duke of Vendome, and the 
great-grandson of Henry IV. and Gabriellc d’Estr^os. Entering 
the army at the age of eighteen he soon distinguished himself 
by his vigour and personal courage in the Dutch wars, and 
by 1688 he had risen to the rank of lieutenant-general. In the 
war of the Grand Alliance he rendered conspicuous services under 
Luxemburg at Stcinkirk and under Gatinat at Marsaglia, and in 
1605 he was placed in command of the army operating in Cata- 
lonia w'hcre he took Barcelona. Soon afterwards he received 
the marshalate. In 1702 , a ftcr the first unsuccessful campaign of 
Catinat and Villeroi, he was placed in command of the Franco- 
Spanish army in Italy (see Spanish Sccckssion War). During 
three campaigns in that country he proved himself a worthy 
antagonist to Prince Eugene, whom at last he defeated at 
Cassano by his magnificent courage and command over his 
troops, converting the defeat that his indolent brother, the Grand 
Prior, had incurred into a glorious success. Next year, after 
holding his own as before, he was sent to Flanders to repair the 
disaster of Ramillies with the result that his succe.s.sors Marsin 
and Philip of Orleans were totally defeated, while in the new 
sphere Vendome was merely the mentor of the pious and un- 
enterprising duke of Burgundy, and was unable to prevent the 
defeat of Oudenardc. He therefore retired in disgust to his 
estates, but it was not long before he was summoned to take 
command of the army of Philip in Spain, and there he won his 
last victories, crowning his work with the battle of Villaviciosa. 
Before the end of the war he died suddenly at Vinaros on the 
nth of June 1712. Vendome was one of the most remarkable 
soldiers in the history of the French army, and second only to 
Villar.s aniongst the generals of France of the i8th century. He 
had, besides the skill and the fertile imagination of the true 
army leader, the brilliant courage of a soldier. But the real 
secret of his uniform success was his extraordinary influence 
over his men. 

VENDOME, •a town of north-central France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Loir-et-Cher, 22 m, H.W. 
of Bloif? by rail Pop, (1906) town, 7381 ; commune, 9804. 
Vendome is situated on the Loir, wliich here divides into nume- 
rous arms irito^ctiiig^-tihe town. On the south it is overlooked 
by an emi|ience‘'‘ott whiiyh stand ruins of the castle ot.the counts 
of VendofM, ^ting in part to the nth century. The abbey- 
church* of.tae^inity (nth to 15th century) has a fine fa9ade in 
the florid '&tj)ic ifyJe. The belfry, surmounted by a stone 
stj;cple, stgn^jtilsolated in front of the church ; it belongs to the 
middle ef.'th6 i2tk century, and is one of the finest exampjes of 
Transition architecture. Abbey buildings of various periods 
lie round th^ church. The church of La Madeleine (i 5th century) 
is surmounted ty a stone spire, an indifferent imitation of that of 
the abbey. Th«tfine tow'er of St Martin (i6th century) is all 
ithat remains of the church of that name. The town hall occu- 
’*pies the old gate of St George ; its river front is composed of 
two large crenelated •'and machicolated towers, connected by a 
paviliop. The ancient hospital of St Jacques afterwards became 
a college of the Oratorians, and now serves as a lyc6e for boys ; 
the charming chapel, dating from the 15th century, in the most 
florid Gothic style, is pres^^rved. The town has a well-known 
urchN^logicar and scientific society, and possesses a library 
with more than thtee hundred MSS., and a museum, mostly 
wchaeological, in front of which stands a statue of the poet 


Ronsard. There is also a statue of Marshal Rochambeau, bom 
at Vendome in 1725. The«5 are some interesting houses of the 
15th and 1 6th centuries. Vendome has a sub-prefecture and a 
tribunal of first instance. The river supplies motive power to 
flour-mills, and the town manufactures gloves, paper and carved 
mouldings, and carries on tanning and nursery-gardening to- 
gether with trade in butter and cheese. 

Vendome {Vindocinum) appears originally to have been a 
Gallic oppidum, replaced later by a feudal castle, around which 
the modem town arose. Christianity was introduced by St 
Bicnheur6 in the 5th century, and the important abbey of the 
Trinity (which claimed to possess a tear shed by Christ at the 
tomb of Lazarus) was founded about 1030. When the reign of 
the Capetian dynasty began, Vendome was the chief town of a 
countship belonging to Bouchard, called “ the Venerable,” who 
died in the monastery of Saint-Maur-des-Fosses in 1007. The 
succession passed by various marriages to the houses of Nevers, 
Prcuilly and Montoire. Bouchard VII., count of Vendome and 
Castres (d. c, 1374), left as his heiress his sister Catherine, the 
wife of John of Bourbon, count of la Marche. The countship of 
Vendome was raised to the rank of a duchy and a peerage 
of France for Charles of Bourbon (1535); his son Anthony 
of Bourbon, king of Navarre, was the father of Henry IV., who 
gave the duchy of Vendome in 1598 to his natural son Caesar 
(i 594-1665). Caesar, duke of Vendome, took part in the disturb- 
ances which went on in France under the government of Richelieu 
and of Mazarin, and had as his sons Louis, duke of Vendome 
(1612-1669), who married a niece of Mazarin, and Francis, duke 
of Beaufort. The last of the family in the male line (1645-1712) 
was Louis XIV.’s famous general, Louis Joseph, duke of 
Vendome {q.v.). The title of duke of Vendome is now borne by 
Prince Emmanuel of Orleans, son of the duke of Alen^on. 

See J. de P6tigny, Histoire archdologique du Venddmois (2ncl ed., 

VENEER, a thin layer of wood, ivory, pearl or other material 
of high decorative value fixed to a poorer surface by glue or 
other adhesive to improve its appearance. Wood veneers are 
exceedingly common : only the best woods are used and the 
layer may be as thin as paper — a circumstance due to improve- 
ments in the machinery for cutting the logs. The surface to 
which the veneer is to be attached is prepared perfectly smooth, 
a film of glue applied, and then the veneer laid on. It is now 
ironed perfectly flat, all superfluous glue being pre.ssed out, and 
then allowed to dry in a press. The surface is now ready for 
polishing. 

VENER [Wencr or Vdner ; often written, with the addition of 
the definite article, ^ enem], the largest lake in Sweden and the 
third largest in Europe. It has an area of 2149 sq. m. ; a 
maximum length of 87 m. ; an extreme breadth of 44 m. ; a 
maximum depth of 292 ft., and an altitude above sea-level of 
144 ft., though the surface sometimes rises as much as 10 ft. or 
more, for the lake Is the recipient of the waters of numerous 
.streams, the largest being the Kkr, which drains the forests of 
Vermland and Kopparberg to the north. It is drained by the 
Gota river southward to the Cattegat. It is divided into two 
basins by two peninsulas and a group of islands, the western 
hiUf being known as Lake Dalbo. The northern shores are high, 
rocky and in part wooded, the southern open and low, though 
isolated hills occur, such as the Kinnekulle (988 ft.), an abrupt 
hill exhibiting a remarkable series of geological strata. Several 
islands fringe this shore ; of these Lecko has a fine medieval 
castle. This lake and Lake Vetter contain degenerate species of 
marine fauna, left after the retreat of the sea in which both were 
formerly included. 

By means of the Dalslancl Canal from Kopmannabro, midway 
on the west shore of Dalbo, the lake, which is the scene of a busy 
traffic in timber, iron and agricultural produce, has communication 
with Frednkshald in Norway ; and it is traversed from Venersborg 
on the south to Sjotorp on the east by the G6ta (^.w.) Canal route. 
The principal lake-ports are — on the north Karlstad (q.v.) and 
Kristmelianui, with iron-works and tobacco factory ; on the east 
Mariestad, chief town of the district of Skaraborg, taking its name 
from the queen of Charles IX. ( 1 599-161 1 ) ; on the south Lidkbping. 
near the Kinnekulle, and Venersborg at the outflow of the Odta* 
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with its old bridge and canal of the 17th century, a museum, and 
iron foundries, tanneries and match paper factories. 

VENERABLE (Lat. venerabilis, worthy of reverence, venerari, 
to reverence, to worship, allied to Venus, love ; the Indo-Gcrm. 
root is wen-, to desire, whence Eng. “ win,” properly to struggle 
for, hence to gain), worthy of honour, respect and reverence, 
especially a te m applied to dignified or honourable age. It is 
specifically used as a title of address given to archdeacons in the 
Anglican Church. It was naturally a term of respectful address 
from early times ; thus St Augustine {Ejnst, 76, 88, 139) cites 
it of bishops, and Philip I. of France was styled venerabilis and 
venerandus (see Du Cange, Gloss, s.v. Venerabiliias). In the 
Roman Church the granting of the title ” venerable ” is the first 
step in the long process of the canonization of saints (see 
Canonization). 

VENEREAL DISEASES (from “venery,” i.e. the pursuit of 
Venus, the goddess of love), a general term for the diseases 
resulting from impure sexual intercourse. 'Ehree distinct 
affections are included under this term— gonorrhoea, local con- 
tagious ulcers, known as chancres, and .syphilis. At one time 
these were regarded as different forms of the same disease. 
They are, however, three distinc’t diseases, due to separate 
causes, and have nothing in common except their habitat. 
The cause in each case is a definite specific virus, a micro- 
organism. In the cast' of gonorrhoea the virus attacks the 
mucous membranes, e.specially that of the urethra, the vagina 
and the uterus. Chancres attack the mucous membranes and 
the skin. In syphilis the whole system comes under the influ- 
ence of the poison. 

Though these three affections are generally acquired as the 
result of impure sexual intercourse, there arc other methods 
of contagion, as, for example, when the accoucheur is poisoned 
whilst delivering a .syphilitic woman, the surgeon when operat- 
ing on a syphilitic patient, the wet-nurse who is suckling a 
syphilitic infant, and so on. An individual may be attacked 
by any one or any two of the three, or by all at the same time, 
as the result of one and the same connexion. But they do 
not show themselves at the same time. In other words, they 
have different stages of incubation. In gonorrhoea the disease 
appears very rapidly. So also m the case of the soft chancres, 
the first symptoms commencing as a rule three or four days 
after inoculation. It is different, however, with syphilis, the 
period of incubation being twenty-eight days, though it may 
be much longer. The length of the period of incubation, there- 
fore, inS of great diagnostic help in the ca.se of syphilis. 

For many years the term ” venereal disease ” was used very 
loosely, though the writers before the year 1786 had a tolerably 
clear idea that three distinct diseases were included under the 
term : the lues venerea, now called syphilis, gonorrhoea, and 
a condition leading to bubo and associated with a multiple 
chancre which is known at the present day as “ soft sores.” 
John Hunter, as the result of an unfortunate experiment, 
taught that there was but a single venereal poison which mani- 
fested itself in different ways. It took the French school many 
years of hard work to show that the poison of syphilis was 
distinct from that producing a soft sore, and that the virus 
of a soft sore was incapable, when pure, of causing gonorrhoea. 

The evidence brought forward by Ricord, by Lancereaux 
and by Fournier was convincing. It has been confirmed by 
bacteriology, and it has happened by a remarkable coincidence 
that the truth of the French teaching about syphilis was first 
established on the firm basis of experiment in France itself, 
when Professor Metchnikoff at the Institut Pasteur in Paris 
gave in his adherence to Schaudinn’s work, which showed that 
the Spirochaeta pallida germ was the cause of the disease. 

A. Gonorrhoea. 

Gonorrhoea is a specific inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the urethra and other passages, by the reception into it of 
germs known as diplococci (5itX6os, double ; ndKKOi, berry — the 
germs being double, like the halves of a walnut). After the illus- 
trious discoverer, the germ is often spoken of as the gonococcus of 
Neisser. Gonorrhoea is apt to be a very serious disease, and it 
sometimes ends fatally. 


The germs find entrance during coitus and multiply at enormous 
rate, ipreading to all the glands and crevices of the membrafto. 
and setting free in their development a toxin which causes great 
irritation of th§ passage with inflammation and swelling. They 
remain quietly incubatmg for three or four days, or even longer ; 
then acute inflammation comes on, witli jirofuse discharge of tliick 
yellow matter, with much scalding during micturition, and thcref 
may be so much local pain that it is difficult for the person to move 
about. Microscopic examination of the discharge shows abundant 
pus corpuscles and epithelial cells from t^ie membrane, together 
with swarms of diplococci (gonococci). 

The inflammatory process may extend backwards and give rise 
to acute prostatitis (see Prostate Gland), with retention of urine ; 
to the auct of the testes and give rise to acute epididymitis 
(swollen testicle) ; and to the bladder, causing acute C5rstiti8. It 
may also cause local abscesses, or, by irritation, set up cropB of warts. 

The treatment of acute gonorrhoea is best carried out if the 
patient can lie up for a while. He must avoid all fermented drinks 
and rich foods, and sexual and other excitement, and he should 
drink freely of such things as barley-water, in order to dilute, and 
lessen the irritation of, the urine. Hot baths are comforting. 
Laxatives should be freely given. The urethra should be frequently 
washeil out with a warm solution of permanganate of potash, a 
grain to the pint, and. later, a weak solution of one of the zinc or 
silver salts may l>e used as an injection. 

Capsules of copaiba or oil of sandalwood, and a paste of cubebs 
pepper, have a beneftcial influence, and, later, if the man is de- 
pressed, quinine and iron will be found useful. 

In ten da^ni or a fortnight the inflammation gradually subsides, 
a thin watery discharge remaining which is known as gleei. But 
inasmuch as this discharge con tarns gonococci it may, though scarce 
noticeable, set up acute specific inflammation in the opposite sex. 

In the case of the female the inflammation is apt to extend to the 
uterus and along the Fallopian tubes, perhaps to give rise to an 
abscess in the tube (salpingitis) which, bursting, may cause fatal 
peritonitis, 

A lingering gleet may be due to the presence of a definite ulcera- 
tion in the urethra, as shown by examination with a slender tube 
illuminated by electricity — the endoscope. The ulcer having been 
induced to heal by the application of a nitrate of silver lotion, all 
discharges cease. Chronic inflammation is necessarily associated 
with the formation of interstitial fibrous tissue, and the contraction 
of this new formation causes narrowing of the urethra, or stricture. 
Thus gleet and stricture are often associated, and the occasional 
passage of a large bougie may suffice to cure both. Often, however, 
a stricture of the urethra proves rebellious in the extreme, and 
leads to diseases of the bladder and kidneys which may prove fatal. 

One of the most important points in the management of a case 
of gonorrhoea is to prevent all ri.sk of the septic discharge coming 
into contact with the eye. It sometimes happens that the patient 
inadvertently introduces the germs into his own eye by his finger, 
or that his eye, or the eye of some member of the household, becomes 
inoculated by the use of an infected towel. If this happen, prompt 
and energetic measures must be taken to save the eye. 

If so be that at the time of delivery a woman be the subject of 
gonorrhoea, there is great probability of the eyes of the infant being 
allccted. The symptoms appear on the tliird day after birth, and 
the disease may end in complete blindness. The name of the 
disease is ophthalrma neonatorum (see Blindness). 

By the term gonorrhoeal rheumatism it is implied that the gonococci 
have been carried by tlie blood stream to one or more joints in 
which an acute inflammation has been set up. It is apt to occur in 
the third week of the disease, and it may end in permanent stiffness 
of the joints or m abscess. 

In rare cases the germs find their way to the pleura or pericardium, 
setting up an inflammation which may even end fatally. 

For a man to marry whilst there is the slightest risk of his still 
being the subject of gonorrhoea would be to subject his wife to the 
probability of infection , ending with chronic inflammation of the 
womb or of septic peritonitis. Yet it is often extremely difficult 
to say when a man is cured. That there is no longer any discharge 
does not suffice to show that he has ceased to be infective. Nothing 
less than repeated examinations of the urethral mucus by the 
microscope, ending in. a negative result, should be accepted as 
evidence of the cure being complete. And these examinations 
should be made after he has returned to his former ways of eating, 
drinking and working. 

B. Local Contagious Ulcers, 

Chancroid, soft chancre or soft sore is so named in contradistinction 
to the Hunterian sore of syphilitic infection, the one characteristic 
of which is its hardness. The soft chancre is a contagious ulcer of 
the genitals, due to the inoculation of a distinct form of micro- 
organism. the bacillus of Ducrey ; and, provided that the specific 
germ of syphilis is not inoculated at the same time, the chancre 
is not followed by constitutional affection. In other words, the 
disease is purely local, and if some o#the discharge of one of these 
ulcers is inoculated on another part of the body of the in^idual 
a sore of an exactly similar nature appears. This reproduction of 
the sore can be done over and over again on the same individual. 
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always with the same result. But in the case of the Hunterian 
80fe, inoculation of the individual from the primary sore giyes no 
result, because, as explained below, the constitutional disease has 
rendered ^he individual proof against further infeltion. The soft 
sore is often multiple. It makes its appearance about three days 
after the exposure, and as it increases in size free suppuration takes 
^lace. It IS often of about the size of a silver threepence. Its base 
remains soft. In individuals broken down in health, the ulceration 
is apt to extend with* great rapidity, and is then spoken of as 
phaf>fdaenic, % 

Just as an individual may contract syphilis and gonorrhoea at 
the same connexion, so also he may be inoculated simultaneously 
with the bacilli of the soft chancre and the spirochaete of syphilis. 
In this case the soft chancres may make their appearance, as usual, 
within the first three or four days, but though passing through the 
customary stages they may refuse quite to heal, or, having healed, 
they may become indurated in the second month, constitutional 
symptoms following in due course. 

The virulence of soft sores being due to the presence of harmful 
germs, the surface of the sores should be touched with pure carbolic 
acid, which has the effect of destroying the germs and converting 
the sores into healthy ulcers. Or the chancres may be treated by 
the application of lint soaked in weak carbolic lotion. If the sore 
happens to be under a tight prepuce, and the germs are of great 
activity — as is apt to happen in such a case — ulceration may extend 
with extreme rapidity. It is advisable, therefore, to remove or to 
lay open the prepuce, in order that the sores may be effectively 
dealt with. 

Bubo, — The bacilli from the soft sore are apt to find their way 
into the lymphatic vessels, and so to reach the glands in the groin, 
when they set up destructive inflammation. Under the influence of 
rest the inflammation may subside, but if it continues and suppura- 
tion threatens, the gland had better be laid open and scraped out. 
If a speck of the contents of the abscess be inoculated on to the skin, 
a soft chancre is again produced. 

C. Syphilis. 

The cause of syphilis, whether inhented or acquired, is the 
rescnce in the blood and tissues of the same organism, which can 
e demonstrated in the various secondary lesions, in the blood 
and in the internal organs. The name of the germ is SpiroUiaeta 
pallida ; ^ it is a protozoon of spiral form, from 4 to 20 ^ in length 
and ^ fi in diameter, with a flagellum at either extremity. ' It 
possesses motility of three kinds — a lashing, a corkscrew and a 
to-and-fro movement. It stains pale pink with Giemsa's fluid. 
At the time of writing (1910) it has not been lound practicable to 
make an artificial cultivation of the spirochaete. But it may 
generally be found in primary and secondary syphilitic lesions by 
the aid of a in. oil-immersion len.s — and abundant patience. The 

pale, spiral, hair-like germ is also found in children who inherit 
syphilis. Inoculations of the spirochaete in monkeys have pro- 
duced the characteristic primary (Hunterian) sores, which have 
proved infective to other monkeys. And in the reproduced primary 
sores, as also in the secondary lesions following them, the same 
specific micro-organism has been demonstrated. 

Syphilis is an infective fever, and its life-history may well bo 
compared with that of vaccinia. A child is vaccinated on the arm 
with vaccine lymph — for two or three days nothing is observed ; 
but on the fourth day redness appears, and by the eighth day a 
characteristic vaccine vesicle is formed, which bursts and sets free 
a discharge which dries into a scab. If on the eighth day the clear 
lymph in the vesicle is introduced at another point in the child's 
skin, no *cha)’aftterist^c local effect follows. The system is “ pro- 
tected '\by the previous inoculation * this protection will last for 
some years, andpperhapjr for life, 'l^cre is, then, exposure to a 
poison ; its inlrdAuctidlrlocally ; -a period. of incubation ; a charac- 
tcristu: ajwearance At tile seat of inoculation ; a chaiDgc in the 
constitution .of Jthe individual, and protection for a variable period. 
So with* 'By^ilis.' • The syphilitic poison is introduced at the seat 
of an abrusicto either^n the genital organs or on some other part 
of the surface oiJtl^tf body. The poison lies quie.scent for a variable 
period. TM' 'jafrerage period is four weeks. 4 cartilaginous, 
Dutton-like* “hardness appears at the seat of inoculation. If 4 his 
is irritated in any Way, an ulceration takes place ; but ulceration is 
an accident, not an. essential. From the primary scat the system 
become^ infected. The vims, passing along the lymphatic vessels, 
attacks the nearest qhain of lymphatic glands. If the original sore 
is^ in the genital- ofj^s, the glands in the groin are fifSt attacked ; 

in the hand, the glands of the elbow or armpit ; if on the lip, 
the glands below the ja.w. The affected glands are indurated and 
painless*; they may become inflamed, just as the primary le.sion 
may, but the ^flammation is an acciaent, not an essential. In 
due course the poison may affect the whole glandular system. The 
body generally is sq altered that various skin eruptions, often 
symmetrical,. Drcak o^t. Any irritation of the mucous membrane 
is followed by superficial ulcyations, and in the later stages of the 


^ From xafri;, long h^iir, on account of the waving, hair-like appear- 
ance of the germ. 


disea.se skin-eruptions, scaly, pimply, pustular or tuberculous in 
type, appear. 'These emptions do not itch. The individual is a.s a 
general rule protected against a second attack of syphilis, although 
there have been rare cases recorded in which individuals have 
been attacked a second time. In weakly people, in severe cases, 
or in cases that have not been properly treated by the surgeon, 
syphilitic deposits termed gummata are formed, which are very 
apt to break down and give rise to deep ulcerations. Gummata 
may attack any part; the skin, muscles, liver and brain are the 
favourite sites. 

It by no means follows tliat because the infecting sore is small, 
unimportant or quickly healed, the attack, of which the sore is 
the first {primary) .symptom, will be mild. The most serious train 
of symptoms may follow the healing of a primary sore which lias 
been so unimportant as scarcely to have attracted the attention 
of the individual, or actually to have escaped notice. Indeed, it 
not infrequently happens that the most serious forms of secondary 
or tertiary symptoms succeed a sore which was rcgai’ded as of such 
trivial nature tliat the individual declined to submit himself to 
treatment, or quickly withdrew himself from it to enter a fool’s 
paradise. The advisability of ceasing from treatment should 
always be determined by the surgeon, never by the patient ; 
mercurial treatment must be continued long after the disappear- 
ance of the secondary eruptions. It is the disease which the surgeon 
has to cure, not the symptoms. The patient is apt to think only of 
the symptoms. 

“ is the disease curable ? " Tliis is the question constantly put 
by the patient on liis coming for treatment. The answer is : “ Yes : 
beyond doubt.” But the individual must be made to understanci 
the necessity of his submitting himself trustfully and patiently to 
a prolonged course of treatment. A second quest ion is as to whether, 
in the course of the disease, his hair will fall out, his body will be 
covered with sores and Ins face with blotches, and if his bones will 
be attacked. Here, again, the answer will be that prompt submission 
to treatment will render all such calamities extremely improbable. 
Another question often put is as to whether the disease is con- 
tagious or infectious. Obviously, if a man has a primary sore or 
a secondary eruption upon the lip or tongue he should use his own 
glass, cup or spoon, and should refrain from kissing any one. If 
due care thus be taken no danger is likely to ensue. 

The diagnosis of syphilis is often difficult. The first appearance 
of the sore about foiy: weeks after exposure to the risk of infection, 
its hardness, the indolent enlargement of the associated lymphatic 
glands, and the occurrence of rash or of sore throat, are ail helpful. 
But when the primary sore occurs on the finger, the face or, indeed, 
in any cxlra-gcnital region, it is apt to be lacking in the usual 
characteristics, and so the diagnosis may for a while be missed. In 
the case of doubt, the blood of the patient should be submitted to 
the delicate test known as the Wassermann reaction. 

The General Treatment of Syphihs . — It is impracticable to lay down 
a hard and fast line for the treatment of the disease, for no two 
individuals are exactly alike, neither doe.s the disease follow a strict 
path in all cases. But experience has amply shown that in the 
early stages of the disease, mercury, at least for tlie present, is the 
only drug on which reliance can be placed. Guaiacum was at one 
time extensively used, and somehow or another sarsaparilla acquired 
a bubble reputation; but the practical .surgeon of to-day ignores 
these drugs in the treatment of syphilis. Still, mercury must be 
prescribed with great judgment. For a man worn out by alcoholic 
or other excesses, or with health broken down by tuberculosis or 
other exhausting disease, mercury must be given with great caution. 
In times past, its reckless administration until profuse salivation 
was set up, or until the teeth fell out and the very jawbones became 
diseased, deservedly brought the mercurial treatment into disrepute. 
” Better the disease than the remedy,” said public opinion, and 
not without reason. But this miscarriage of treatment is absolutely 
a thing of the past. Before placing a patient under mercurial 
treatment it ought to bo seen that there is no unwholesome 
condition of his gums, and that his teeth are put in a satisfactory 
state ; unless this is done, the administration of small doses of mercury 
may nave the effect of producing salivation, and, in consequence, 
a temporary cessation of the treatment. In any case the gums 
must be watched, and the treatment stopped if tenderness occurs. 

There are several ways of giving mercury : (a) by the mouth ; 
(6) by rubbing a mercurial ointment into t^ skin; (c) by injec- 
tion into the muscles ; (rf) by inhalation of mercurial vapour. In- 
unction is especially suited for those whom mercury given by the 
mouth causes diarrhoea or other .disturbance ; in a private house, 
however, it is found ” dirty " and objectionable. 

The fumigation -treatment is carried out by seating the naked man 
on a cane bottomed chair and covering him over with a blanket ; 
calomel being volatilized, its fumes are carried under the blanket 
along with steam. 

Treatment by intra muscular injections is increasing in popularity, 
but in carrying it out, great care must be taken that no septic germs 
are introduced. The preparation of mercury is given in solution 
or mixed with oil, and is usually injected about once a week into the 
muscles of the buttock or loin. The ” grey oil,” which is much 
used for injections, consists of finely divided metallic mercury in 
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some fluid fat. Calomel is also used suspended in olive oil. After 
a few months of weekly injections th«re should be some weeks of 
rest from treatment. 

Hut the most usual, and, perhaps, the most satisfactory method 
of administering mercury is by the mouth, in the form of pills or 
mixtures. The pills generally contain metallic mercury finely 
divided, as in ” blue pill ” and as in pills made of " grey powder,*' 
or as calomel, or some other salt of mercury, such as the bichloride 
or tannate. The preparation given in a mixture is usually a solu- 
tion of perchioride of mercury. 

Whilst the individual is undergoing mercurial treatment his diet 
must be regulated. Plain meat, roast and boiled, and vegetables 
which cannot cause indigestion or diarrhoea, will form his chief 
food. Spirits and liqueurs should be absolutely forbidden, but a 
glass or two of wholesome wine or beer may occasionally be allowed. 
If there is any secondary eruption of the tongue, mouth or throat, 
smoking must be forbidden. The dress must be warm, and there 
should be no exposure to extremes of cold or heat, nor should 
excessive work or amusement be undertaken. Briefly, it may be 
said that the subject of syphilis should live low and think high. 
It has been said by an English physician who delighted in epigrams, 
" Syphilis once, syphilis ever ; but this is not true. If the in- 
dividual places himself unreservedly and continuously under the 
treatment of a trustworthy practitioner, he may confidently look 
forward to a cure ; and. if so be that he is eventually married, may 
depend upon Ins children showing no sign of his unfortunate infection. 

Unlike whooping-cough, smallpox or pleurisy, syidulis is not a 
disease which, left untreated, cures itself in the course of time. 
Syphilis is a disease which peculiarly calls for treatment, and that 
treatment, to be effectual, must be prolonged. To promote the 
healing of an ulcer, or to get rid of a cutaneous eruption, the result 
of syphilis, is not to treat syphilis. It is merely to free the patient 
of a symptom of the disease. To cure syphili.s — and the disease is 
curable — the treatment must be patient and prolonged. And it 
must be for the surgeon to say to the individual lliat he may con- 
sider himself as cured, not for the patient to take upon himself 
the assumption that, because no secondary or tertiary symptoms 
have been seen for a certain number of months, he is cured. 

In the midst of the uncertainties which surround the .subject of 
sy])hilis, the question sometimes arises as to whether the treatment 
by mercury, for instance, is of the importance which is ascribed to 
it. Two instances maybe given in proof of its undoubted value. 
First, a woman who has been infected and never properly treated, 
becomes pregnant, and though, perhaps, showing signs of good 
health in every other respect, has a miscarriage ; pregnancy and 
miscarriage follow each other at short intervals, four, six or eight 
times. Then, at last, she is put upon mercurial treatment, and, 
going to her full time, bears a healthy infant. Second, an infected 
but healthy-looking woman, who has net been properly treated, 
produces a child who, in the course of a few weeks, becomes shrivelled 
and wan. His food does him no good, and daily he becomes more 
miserable. At last some mercurial ointment is spread upon hi.s 
“ binder," and he quickly becomes healthy and nappy, and, in 
due course, if the treatment is piTsevered in, is entirelv cured. 

When should the Treatment of Syphilis he begun ? — The answer to 
this important question is: " As soon as the disease is diagnosed." 
As soon as it is seen that the primary sore is hard, and that the 
glands in anatomical association with it are swollen, mercury should 
be administered. It may not prevent the outbreak of the secondary 
symptoms, but it may greatly modify them. But if a surgeon is 
in doubt as to whether a sore is truly an infecting one, he should 
wait before condemning the individual as syphilitic, and placing 
him under the necessity of submitting himself to perhaps a two years’ 
treatment, which, after all, may not have been necessary. Time 
would quickly clear up doubt. 

Abortive Treatment . — When it is remembered that the germs of 
syphilis have been incubating at the seat of inoculation for a month, 
more or less, before the primary sore or chancre makes its appearance, 
it may be taken for granted that the removal of the sore by wide 
dissection, or its destruction by cautery, will not prevent the 
occurrence of secondary symptoms. For during those weeks the 
germs were finding their way into the lymphatics and the blood 
vessels and were producing a general infection. 

When the disease has undergone a sufficient treatment by 
mercury, or when a patient presents himself with lesions which 
denote the fact that the disease has passed into the tertiary stage, a 
solution of iodide of potassium is given in combination with that of 
perchioride of mercury, or the iodide is ^ven by itself. In these 
conditions the effect of the potassium salt is often most remarkable. 
It is a drug of the greatest value, and, recognized as such, is apt to 
he found an important ingredient in popular " blood mixtures." 
If given, however, in doses larger than can be borne by the patient, 
its poisonous effects are manifested by a metallic taste, by 
watering of the eyes and by the breaking out on the back and 
shoulders of scattered pimples. 

Thus, mercury in some form is the recognized and proper treatment 
for syphilis in the secondary stage, and iodide of potassium in the 
tertiary. And, for as much as one cannot say where the secondary 
stage ends and the tertiary begins, it is a common practice to com- 


bine the mercuric with the potash salt in the treatment of certain 
phasef of the disease. 

In iQio attrition was hopefully directed towards J^rofe.ssor 
Ehrlich's treatment of syphilis by a complex preparation of arsenic, 
conveniently spoken of as " 606.’^’ 

Gummata. — The most characteristic form of the generalized* 
syphilitic infection, which may not manifest itself for several years 
after the reception of the virus, is a new growth in various organs 
— the liver, testes or brain, the muscles (tongue and jaw-muscles 
especially), the jienosteum, the skin and tlfe lungs. The deposits 
are called gummata Iroiu tlie tenacious appearance of the fresh-cut 
surface ana of the discharge oozing from it. The structure consists 
of small round cells among thin fibre.s ; it closely resembles granula- 
tion-tissue, only that the cells are smaller and the intercellular 
substance (fibres) denser. Molecular death, or necrosis, overtakes 
this ill-organized, new formation at various central points, owing 
to the inadequacy of the blood supply. One remarkable feature of 
the process is the overgrowth of cells in the inner coat of the arteries 
within the affected area, which may obliterat e the vessel. Gummata, 
and the ulcers left by them, constitute the tertiary manifestations 
of syphilis. 

In a large proportion of cases only the secondary symptoms 
occur, and not the tertiary, the virus having presumably exhausted 
itself or been destroyed by treatment in the earlier manifestations. 

Inherited Syphilis. — In tlie syphilis of the offspring it is necessary 
to distinguish two classes ol effects— there are the effects of general 
intra-utenne mal-nutntion, due to the placental syphilis of the 
mother ; and there are the true specific effects acquired by inherit- 
ance from either parent and conveyed, along with all other inherited 
qualities, in the sperm-elements or in the ovum. These two classes 
of effects are commingled in such a way as not to be readily dis- 
tinguished ; but it is probable that the ill-organized growth of 
bone, at the epiphysial line in the long bones (sometimes amounting 
to suppuration), and on the surfaces of the membrane-bones of the 
skull {Parrot* s nodes) is a result of general placental mal-nutrition, 
like the corresponding errors of growth in rickets. The rashes and 
fissures of the skin, the snuffles and such-like well-known symptoms 
in the offspring are characteristic effects of the specific taint ; so 
also the peculiar overgrowth in the liver, the interstitial pneumonia 
alba of the lungs and the like. As in rickets, it is in many cases 
some months after birth before the congenital syphilitic effects 
show themselves, while other effects come to light during childhood 
and youth, 

It must be remembered that the moist eruptions and ulcera- 
tions about the mouth and anus of the infant, as well as the skin 
affections generally, are charged with the spirochaetes and are highly 
contagious. 

From the second to the sixth year there is commonly a rest in 
the symptoms that are regarded as characteristic, but the tibiae 
may become thickened from periostitis, or a joint may become 
swollen and painful, and resolve under mercurial treatment. 

The characteristic physiognomy gradually manifests itself if the 
child is not treated with mercury — the flattened nose, the square 
forehead, the radiating lines from the month, the stunted figure 
and pallid face. During the second dentition, the three signs, as 
pointed out by Jonathan Hutchinson, may be looked for — the notched 
incisor teeth of the upper jaw, interstitial corneitis and syphilitic 
deafness. Perforation of the soft or hard palate may occur, and 
ulcerations of the skin and cellular tissue. Destruction of the nasal 
bones, caries of the forehead and skull, of the long bones, may also 
take place. 

Cffllcs* Law. — A woman giving birth to a syphilitic infant cannot 
be inoculated with syjiliilis by the infant when she is suckling it ; 
in other words, though the mother may have shown no definite 
signs of syphilis, she is immune ; whereas the syphilitic infant put 
to the breast of a healthy woman may inoculate her nipple and 
convey syoliilis to her. This is known as Colles’ Law, and it is 
explained by the theory that, the mother’s blood being already 
infected, her skin is proof against a local cultivation of germs in the 
form of a Hunterian sore. 

Syphilis and Marriage. — The question as to how soon it would 
be safe for a person with secondary syphilis to marry is of extreme 
importance, and the disregard of it may cause lasting mental distress 
to the parent and permanent physical injury to the offspring. A 
man who finds himself to be the subject of secondary syphilis when 
he is engaged to be married would do well honourably to free himself 
from responsibility. But should a person who has been under 
regular and continuous treatment desire to marry, consent may be 
given when he has seen no symptoms of his disease for two full 
years. But even then no actual promise can be made that his 
troubles are at an end. 

The transmission of syphilis to the third generation is quite possible, 
but it is difficult of absolute proof because of the chance of there 
having been interciirrent infection of the offspring of the second 
generation. 

References. — A. Fournier, TreatmAit of Syphilis, trans. C F. 
Marshall (1906) ; R. Clement Lucas, Brit. Med. Journal (f^8) ; 

A Manual of Venereal Diseases, by Sir Alfred Keogh and others 
(1907) ; Power and Murphy, A System of Syphilis (i9p8). (E. O.*) 
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•VENETI, the name given to two ancient European Jribes. 
(i) A Celtic people in the N»W* of Gallia Cel|ica, whose ter- 
ritory c&rresponded roughly to the department of Morbihan. 
They were the most powerful maritime people on the Atlantic 
*and carried on a considerable trade with Britain. Their name 
still remains in the to^wn of Vannes. In the winter of 57 b.c., 
with some of their njiglibours, they took up arms against the 
Romans, and in 56 were decisively defeated in a naval engage- 
ment, details of which are given in Caesar’s Bell. Gall. iii. and 
Dio Cassius xxxix. 40-43. 

For criticisms of these narratives, and a discussion of the question 
of the scene of operations, see T. R. Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of 
Gaul (1899), pp. 305, 663, 674, and for the extent of their territory, 
p. 500. 

(2) The inhabitants of a district in the north of Italy (also 
called ‘Evctoi, Heneti, by the Greeks). The extent of their 
territory before their incorporation by the Romans is un- 
certain. It was at first included in Cisalpine Gaul, but under 
Augustus was known as the tenth region of Italy (Venetia and 
Histria). It was bounded on the W. by the Athesis (Adige), 
or, according to others, by the Addua (Adda) ; on the N. by 
the Carnic Alps ; on the E. by the Timavus (Timavo) or the 
Formio (Risano) ; on the S. by tlie Adriatic Gulf. From the 
earliest times the Veneti appear to have been a peaceful people, 
chiefly engaged in commercitil pursuits. They carried on an 
extensive trade in amber, which reached them overland from 
the shores of the Baltic. They were especially famous for 
their skill in the training and breeding of horses, attributed 
to their stay in Thrace, whence they brought the cult of Diomede 
into their Italian home. Homer (IL ii. 85) speaks of the Paphla- 
gonian licneti as breeders of “ wild mules,” and their fond- 
ness for horses is regarded as a proof of their descent from the 

horse-taming ” Trojans. Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, wlio 
assisted them to repel the attacks of the Liburnian pirates, 
is said to have kept a stud in their country. Herodotus men- 
tions a curious marriage custom, which seems of Eastern 
origin. Once a year the marriageable maidens of a village 
were collected together. Each young man chose a bride, for 
whom he had to pay a sum of money in proportion to her 
beauty. The sums thus obtained were used by the public 
officials to dower the less beautiful and thus afford them the 
chance of obtaining a husband. According to the pscudo- 
Scymnus of Chios {Periegesis, 400) the Veneti were fond of 
wearing black, a custom even now prevalent amongst them, 
'i’hey were a flourishing and wealthy people, and noted for 
their uprightness and morality. 

The first historical mention of the Veneti occurs in connexion 
with the capture of Rome by the Gauls, whose retreat is said 
to have b^cn caused by an irruption of the Veneti into their 
territory (Polybius -ii. 18). At the request of the Romans they 
rendered •tli«m4>.ssistancc in their wars against the Gauls north 
and south of 'C§e. Pb^^nd ever afterwards remained their loyal 
allies. time duHng the Second Punic War they passed, 

not by right conquest but by force of circumstances, under 
Roman jfole. At first they possessed complete autonomy in 
internal adminis.tration ; in 89 Gnaeus Pompeius Strabo be- 
stowed upli 5 n' 4 hem the jus Latinum ; they probably obtained 
the full* ftanchis^' from Caesar at the same time as the Trans- 
padanc Gauls (49). Under the Empire Venetia and Istria were 
included in' the tenth region of Italy, with capital Aquileia. 
Down to the time of the Antonines the country enjoyed great 
prosperity, .which was interrupted by the invasion of the Quadi 
, hmd Marcomanni and a destructive plague. From that time 
it was devastated .at intervals by the barbarians — by the 
Alamanni, Franks and Juthungi in 286; by the Goths under 
Alaric (beginning of the 5th century); by the Huns under 
Attila (452), who utterly destroyed Aquileia and several other 
cities. ITiidcr Theodoric the Great (ruler of Italy from 493- 
526^he land ‘had rest, a^id in 568 was occupied by the Lom- 
bards. .The most important river of Venetia was the Athesis 
(Adige) ; its chief towns Patavium (see Padua), Aquileia {q.vX 
Altinum (Altino), Belunum (Belluno, still a considerable town). 


Language.— Vft have nearly 100 inscriptions which record 
the language spoken by th*e tribe in pre-Roman days, the bulk 
of which we owe to the admirable and devoted excavations 
carried out at Este since 1890 by Prof. A. Prosdocimi and Sign. 
A. Alfonsi. But a not unimportant number have also come to 
light at Verona and Padua, and at different points along the 
great North and South route of the Brenner Pass, especially at 
Bozen ; and there are a few more scanty and scattered monu- 
ments in the Carinthian Alps now preserved chiefly in the 
Museums at Klagenfurt and Vienna (the K.K. Naturhistorisches 
Museum, Etknographische Abteilung). All but a few of these 
Venetic inscriptions were seen and transcribed by the present 
writer in the spring of 1908, and their texts with a careful 
collection of the local and personal names of the district made 
by Miss S. E. Jackson will appear as the first part of ” The 
Pre-Italic Dialects ” in the Proceedings of the British Academy. 

The alphabet of the inscriptions, in all its varieties, is probably 
(in spite of Pauli, Die Veneter, p. 226, whose judgment seems 
somewhat arbitrary) either derived from or at least influenced 
by some form of the Etruscan alphabet, since it not merely' coin- 
cides with that alphabet in several characteristic signs, such as 
the use of the compound symbol vh (^ '^) with the value of /, but 
lacks the symbols for the mediae B D G. These, or the sounds 
which had descended from them in Venetic, were represented 
by using symbols which in the Western Greek alphabets denoted 
kindred sounds ; % z where we should expect d {zoio, “ he gave ”), 
4* fp where wc should expect b (<;feo/mo?, “ Boius ”), y {i.e. x) 
where we should expect g (-^-xo, “ ego ”). But though we find 
the symbols in positions where they correspond to the mediae in 
kindred languages, it is uncertain what the precise variety of 
sound which they denoted was ; thus, for example, Venetic 
is certainly equivalent to the Latin ego, but we cannot be certain 
that the sound of the two words was precisely the same. The 
symbol for $ is not used to denote d (since that is represented 
by z). In the inscriptions of Padua and Verona the sign is 0 
and seems there to denote some variety of sound closely akin to 
/; the word which at Padua and Verona is written -e kupe- 
i)ari‘S- (probably meaning “ charioteer ”) appears as ecupetaris 
in Latin alphabet in an inscription published by Elia Lattes 
(” Iscrizioni inedite Venete cd Etrusche,” Rendiconti del R. 
1st. Lamb, di Sc. e Lett,, Serie IL vol. 34, 1901). The full 
Venetic alphabet at its best period is preserved for us on several 
curious and interesting dedicatory objects found at Este, which 
were offered to the goddess of the place called Rchiia, a name 
obviously equivalent to Latin Rectia, some of whose prerogatives, 
to judge from the long nails which are offered to her, frequently 
accompanied by small wedges, would seem to have been those 
of the goddess whom Horace calls Necessitas {Odes^ i. 35, 17). 
The offerings in question are thin bronze plates of whose surface 
the greater part is covered by alphabetic signs, with an inscrip- 
tion stating that such and such a worshipper makes an offering 
of the plate to the Goddess Rectia. Besides the letters of the 
alphabet in their order, these plates contain a kind of catalogue 
of the most common combinations of letters, and although none 
of the plates is now completely preserved this characteristic and 
their general likeness to one another provide enough material 
to place the alphabet of Este beyond all doubt. It is written 
from right to left, and the alternate lines curl round so that the 
letters proceed in the opposite direction and stand with their 
feet turned towards those in the preceding line. This charac- 
teristic, technically known as “ serpentine boustrophedon,” 
with the sign for h (l|l), points to some connexion with the 
alphabets of the East Italic (‘^ Sabellic ”) inscriptions (see 
Sabellic). 

The alphabet of Este then, in what the archaeological remains 
show to have been the 4th and 3rd centuries B.c., was as follows : — 

q a, ^ 3 2, i|i 1 z, w, 1 «, <1 f, 

iM 0 r, i and ^ 2, X A 0 “■ 0 'Px. O o- 

Pauli {Die Veneier, p, 229) compares it to the Western Gre^ 
alphabet as used in Ells, but it is difficult to point to any especial 
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mark of affinity with this particular branch of the Western alphabet, 
while there are some marked diffe^nces, such as X of 

Elean T. Q instead of Elean (prevailingly) ^ and |^, instead of 
I and l|l instead of the regular Western B. though the latter 
Symbol is not quoted as occurring in Elis itself (E. S. Roberts, Greek 
Epigraphy, i. 390). . 

Even the few words that have already been cited from the in- 
scriptions will have shown that the languaj^e belongs to the Indo- 
European group. Unfortunately the inscriptions of Este, although 
numerous, belong to only two classes, dedications and epitaphs ; 
hence the forms with which they supply us, though attested by 
welcome repetition, are somewhat limited in number. The typical 
beginning for a dedication is mex^ , . ,,zona-S‘io sahnateh rehtiiah, 
i.fi. me dedit Rectiae Sanatrici,” " so and so gave me to the 
Healing Goddess Rectia ” ; and sometimes the form of the verb 
is simply X'04o, The correspondence of these two forms with the 
Greek middle aorist of the verb (Gdoro), and with the Latin 
donare is obvious, and the present writer is convinced, for reasons 
which it is impossible to state fully here, that the dots which, it 
will be observed, are placed on either side of the last sound of their 
syllable, denote the accent of the word ; the most striking evidence 
being the coincidence m position of the dots with the place of the 
Greek accent on kindred words ; for example, the cognomen Lekvo^s- 
on an inscription of Vicenza is clearly identical with the Latin 
Larvus and the Greek \atf 6 t. These signs are altogether absent 
from some words, e.g. from the Accusative /xexo (presumably a 
proclitic) and syllables containing the letter |||, whose form would 
make the dots a cumbrous addition. One other inscription of 
special linguistic interest should be cited here ; it 'dp])e.ars to bo the 
artist’s inscription of a vase of the btli century u.c. found recently 
at Padua — 


voOn kluOeari’S- vhax'S'to, 

where the first name appears to be identical with the Latin 0 (ho 
and to explain its aspirate, and the last word appears to be the 
Venetic equivalent of the Latin fecit, but to be in the middle voice 
without any augment. If this interjiretation be correct*— and the 
use of ^TTolrjffe by Greek artists commends it strongly — the form 
illustrates in rather a striking way the character of the language 
as intermediate between Greek and Liitin.^ . , , 

In the archaeological aspect the Venetic remains are particularly 
interesting as representing very fully the culture of what is known as 
th(i early Iron Age. the monuments of which were discovered m the 
excavations at Villanova, and are now admirably exhibited in the 
Museum at Bologna. The earliest begin, according to the generally 
accepted dating, from the iith century 11. c. The remaius at Este 
begin a very little later, but no inscriptions appear upon them until 
we reach the pottery of the 6th century n.c. It remains therefore 
to be determined whether this Venetic language was the prop^ 
speech of the people who, as it is generally supposed, brought with 
them the early Iron culture into Italy from north of the Alps in the 
Tith century b.c., or whether it was the language of the people of 
the soil whom they conquered. So far as the scanty linguistic 
evidence at present extends, in the place names and the personal 
names of the Ligurian and the Venetic districts, it appears to the 
present writer on the wliole to be more in favour of the second view. 
This probability would become a certainty if we could accept as 
estabhslied the view of Professor Ridgeway and others, which 
identifies the authors of the early Iron culture with the Umbrians 
of historical times and ascribes to them the Umbro-Saftne lanmiage 
(which with Latin constitutes the Italic division of the Indo- 
European languages), and which almost certainly was the language 
originally .spoken by the patrician class at liome (see further Sabini). 
Even now it must be admitted that this view possesses a high degree 


of probability. . . . u j ^ 

The chief authority on the Venetic inscriptions published up to 
IQ08 is Carl Pauli {Altital. Studien, vol. 3, ” Die Veneter,” Leipzig, 
1801) but so far as the present writer’s observation may be trusted 
the text which Pauli gives of the inscriptions is somewhat defective. 
Some were reported by Mommsen. Die Dischrtfirn Nordtialischen 
Ahhabets (Zurich. i8<;3) ; the rest have been recorded in the Nofuie 
dcgli Scavi as they appeared, by Ghirardini iu volumes for t88o 
and t888, by Prosdocimi in that for 1890. These articles contain 
careful accounts of the archaeological remains. (K. b. C.) 

VENETIA, a territorial division of northern Italy, lying 
between the Alps and the Adriatic, and stretching from the 
frontier of Carinthia and Istria (Austria) in the north-east to 
the lower Po and Lombardy in the south-west. It comprises 
the provinces of Bdluno, Padua, Rovigo, Treviso, Udme, Venice 
Verona and Vicenza, and has an area of 9476 sq. m. Pop. (i8bi) 
2 814 173 ; (1901) 3,192,897. The crops principally grown are 
maize, wheat, rice, grapes, mulberry leaves, tobacco, che stnuts, 


1 Some further details will be found in the I^eliminaiy Report 
presented to the British Academy published in the Athenaeum 
August 8th, 1908. 


potaljpes and hemp. Copper and lignite are mined, and tttrf 
is dug. The chief industries are the manufacture of woollens, 
cottons, silks, pass, laces, tobacco, straw-plait, paper, tfhgar 
hemp, the breeding of silkworms, iron-founding and working, 
timber-cutting and shipbuilding. At Mira is a large candkf 
factory. The peasantry suffer much froyi pellagra. 

The territory differs much in character ; Po and other smaller 
river.s which fall into the Adriatic terminate in a huge and contmua^ 
advancing delta which extends right along the coast, and is liable 
to inundation. The shore lagoons arc, however, rendered iMalthy 
by the ebb and flow of the tide, which is much more considerable 
than elsewhere in the Mediterranean. To the nortJi of the Po at 
the foot of (he mountains is a fertile territory, while the mountams 
themselves are not productive. The chief towns in the various 
provinces, with their communal population in 1901. are ^ Belmno 
19 oi;o • total of province 214,803, number of communes 66; 
Padua '81.242 ; Monsclice 11.571. Rsie 10,779. Piove di Sacco 
10,021 ; total of province 444,360, number of communes, 103; 
Rovigo 10,735, Adria 15,711 ; total of province 222,057, number of 
communes 63 ; Treviso 32,793, Castelfranco Veneto 12,440, Monto* 
belluiia 10,284, Concgliano 10,252 ; total of province 4 io, 945 » 
number of communes 95 '* Udine 36,899, Pordenone 12,409, S. Vito 
al Tagliamento 10,160 ; total of province 614.270, number of com- 
munes 179; Venice 148,471. Chioggia 31,218, Cavarzere 16.388 
Mira 12.169, Mestre 11.625 ; total of province 399.823, number of 
communes 50 ; Verona 73,917, Legnago 14.535 I total of province 
427,018, number of communes 1 1 3 ; Vicenza Bassano 15,097 

Schio 13,524 ; Arzignano 10,426, Lonigo p,390 ; total of province 
453,621, number of communes 123. Railway communication in 
Venetia is fairly good ; there is a main line from Milan to Mestre 
(the junction for Venice) and thence to Trieste by a line near the 
coast, or by Treviso, Ucline and Pontebba (Pontafel) into Austria. 
Another route into Austria, the Brenner, leaves the Milan-Venice 
line at Verona, which is connected with Modena (and so with centr^ 
and southern Italy) by a railway through Mantua. Another main 
line runs from Bologna to Ferrara, Rovigo and Padua, joining the 
Milan-Venice line at the last-named place. Intercommunication 
between the main lines is secured by Branch railways and steam 
tramways. The Po, however, forms somewhat of an obstacle, 
but is crossed by the main lines to Modena and Bologna near Mantua 
and Rovigo re.spectively. 

The district which later bore the name of Venetia was in- 
habited, under the Roman Republic, by a variety of tribes— 
Celts, Veneti, Racti, &c. Under Augustus, Venetia and Histria 
formed the tenth region of Augustus, the latter including the 
Istrian peninsula as far as the river with the exclu.sion 

of the strip along the E. coast (Liburnia). In all directions, 
indeed, it extended farther than Venetia in the modern sense, 
being bounded on the S. by the Po and its main (north) arm, 
extending on tlic W. as far as the Adda and on the N . into a part 
of southern Tirol. It was thus far the largest of the regions of 
Italy, but possessed comparatively few towns ; though such as 
there were, with their large territories, acquired considerable 
power and influence. The easiness of the Brenner pass and the 
abundance of communication with the sea led to the rise of 
such* towns as Verona, Padua and Aqiiileia : and Milan only 
became more important than any of these when the German 
attacks on Italy were felt farther we.st. 

When the Roman Empire fell the towns were many of them 
dcjstroyed by Attila, and the inhabitants took refuge in the 
islands of the lagoons. It is to thi.s that Venice owes its origin, 
under Byzantine protection, early in the 9th century a.b. For 
the gradual growth of Venetian supremacy over the whole 
territory, and for its subsequent history, see Venice. 

VENETTE, JEAN DE ( c , 1307-^:. 1370), French chronicler, 
was bom at Venette, near Compile. He became prior of the 
Carmelite convent in the Place Maubert, Paris, in 1339, and 
was provincial of France from 1341 to 1366. In 13^^ be was 
still living, but probably died within a year or two of that date. 
His Latin Chronicle, covering the years 1340 to 1368,^ was 
published by Achery (Spicilegiuffif vol. iii.) with the continua- 
tions of the chronicle of William of Nangis, though it has every 
daim to be considered as an independent work. During the 
years 1358 and 1359 the entries were contemporary with the 
events recorded ; the earlier portion of the work, if ^ was 
begun as early as 1340, was subjected to revision later. Jean 
de Venette was a child of the people, and his s^^pathies were 
entirely with the peasants. His point of view’b thus directly 
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opposed to that of Froissart. His democratic sympathjfs led 
him to support £tienne Marcel, and though he returned to his 
allegiand* to the kings of France he remained severe critic. 
Jean de Vcnette also wrote a long French poem, La Vie des trois 
^Maries, about 1347. 

See Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye in M ^moires de VAcadMe, vols. viii. 
and xiii. ; (l^fraud and I56prc2; in MHanses de Vicole de Rome (1899), 
vol. xix. ; and A. Molinicr, Les Sources ae Vhistoire de France (1904), 
tome iv. 

VENEZUELA,! a republic of South America, facing the 
Caribbean sea, and bounded E. by l^ritish Guiana and Brazil, 
S. by Brazil and W. by Colombia. Its boundary with Colombia 
is unfixed, a decision by the king of Spain, as arbitrator, in 
March 1891, having been rejected by Venezuela. "J'he boundary 
dispute with British Guiana was settled in October 1899 by an 
arbitration court in Paris. The line is subject to any question 
between the two countries and Brazil. The boundary with 
Brazil was fixed by a special commission in 1880. The republic 
lies between lat. 1° 40' S. and 12^ 26^ N., long. 59° 40' and 73® 
31^ W., and has an area of 599,538 sq. m. according to the 
Venezuelan Year Book of 1906. This area, however, was 
subject to the settlement of the Colonibia boundc,ry line, and 
the measurement is only approximate. 

Topography. — The surface of Venezuela is broken inlo three very 
irregular divisions by its mountain systems : (i) the mountainous 
area of the N.W. and N. ; (2) the Orinoco basin with the llanos on 
its northern border and great forested areas in the S. and S.W. ; 
and (3) the Guiana highlands. A branch of the eastern chain of 
the Andes enters Venezuela in the west about 7® N. lat., and under 
the name of the Sierra Nevada de M6rida proceeds north-eastwards 
towards Trieste Gulf. This branch consists of parallel chains 
enclosing elevated valleys, in one of which lies the town of M6rida 
at the height of 5410 ft., overlooked by the highe.st Rumniit of 
the cliain (Picacho de la Sierra, 15,420 ft.). The sierra contains the 
water-parting between the basin of the Orinoco and those of the 
small rivers on the north-west. Hence it may be considered to 
terminate where the Rio Cojedes, which drains the elevated valley 
in which Barquisimeto stands, after rising on its western slopes 
fiow.s eastwai'ds into the basin of the Orinoco. Beyond the Coje.des 
begin two parallel ranges known as the Maritime Andes of Venezuela, 
which stretcli east and west along the coast. The valley betwe^'n 
these two ranges is the most densely jieopled part of Venezuela. 
Above Caracas the highest peak of the system, Sillade Caracas, rises 
to 8531 ft. Behind the vdde bay between Cape Codcra and Cumana 
there is an interruption in the Maritime Andes ; but both ranges 
reappear between Cumana and the Gulf of Paria. West of the 
Maritime Andes low ranges (3500-5000 ft.) trend northwards from 
the end of the Sierra do M6rida towards the coast, on the east side 
of the Lake of Maracaibo, while the region on the west of that 
lake consists of lagoon-studded lowlands. East and south of the 
Sierra dc M6rida and the Maritime Andes the region is thinly pop- 
ulated and little known. It consists of two portions — a vast, hilly 
or mountainous area, densely wooded, in the south-east and south, 
and. level plainsi in the north-w^est b'^tween the Orinoco and the 
Apur6 and the mountains. The latter is known as the llanos of 
the Oi*it\Dcot a- region dcscrilx'd liy Humboldt as a vast " sea of 
grass," with iSla&s^ of wood scattered bore and there. Since the 
time of diuiiiboldt, however, the aspect of these plains would seem 
to have changoaT On j^Ve occasion ol Karl F. Appun's visit in 1850 
trees seem. still to* have been comparatively rare; but a different 
aspect presented when Dr P. jonas visited the lldkos in 1878. 
From the Galbra, the southernmost range of hills north of the 
Orinoco basin. 'thn traveller saw avast plain thickly grown with low 
trees. AS f^ as Qilabozo (about one-third of the distance between 
thp hills tl^ Apur6) it was now chaparros {Curaiella americana), 
now mimcwasr’^hiph were fhe prevailing feature of the landscape. 
But towards the. .south the open grass-covered .spaces increased 
in number and area. To the south of Calabozo woods of considei’- 
able extent were seen. This change is due to the decline of horse* 
and cattle-rearing in the llanos, partly in consequence of political 
disturbances anoLpartly of a murram which broke out in 1843 
among horses, mules and asses. The decline in stock-raising would 
{also suspend the practice of burning off the dead grass to improve the 
new parturage. >Uon^ the Brazilian frontier and about the sources 
of the 'Orinoco tributwics on the eastern slopes of the Andes tliere 
are extensive forests, sometimes broken with grassy campos. The 
surface *of the* Wanes is almost a dead level, the general devation 


* The name means " little Venice," and is a modification of the 
namgof Venecia (Venice), dTiginally be.stowed by Alonzo de Ojeda 
in 149^ on an Indian village composed of pile dwellings on the 
shores of* the Gulf of Maraembo, which was called by him the Guli 
of Venecia. 


varying from about 375 to 400 ft., rising almost imperceptibly to 
600-800 ft. around its immediate margins. So uniform is the level 
over a great part of these plains that in the rainy season hundreds 
of .square miles are submerged, and the country is covered with a 
network of connecting channels. When the Orinoco is reached its 
lower basin is contracted between the Guiana highlands and tlie 
northern sierras, and its tributaries begin to come in more nearly 
at right angles, showing that the margins of the actual valley arc 
nearer and higher. About 62® 30" the great river readies what may 
be considered sca-Ievel, and from this point numerous channels 
find their way across the silted-up delta plain to the sea. This 
region, together with that of the Guiana frontier, is heavily forested. 
In the extreme S. (territory of Amazonas) and S.E. the surface 
again rises into mountain ranges, which include the Parima and 
Pacaraima sierras on and adjacent to the Brazilian frontier, with 
a number of short spurs reaehing northward toward the Orinoco, 
such as the Mapichi, Maraguaca, Maigualida, Matos, Rincotc and 
L'supamo. All this region belongs to the drainage basin of the 
Orinoco, an(l rivers of large volume flow down between these spurs. 
Some of the culminating points in these ranges are the Cerros 
Yaparana (7175 ft.) and Duida (8120 ft.) in the Parima sierras 
near the upper Orinoco, the Sierra de Maraguaca (8228 ft.), and 
the celebrated flat-topped Mt Roraima (8530 ft.) in the Pacaraima 
sierras on the boundary line with Brazil and British Guiana. Near 
the Orinoco the general elevation drop.s to about 1500 ft. All this 
region is densely forested, and is inhabited only by scattered tribes 
of Indians. 

Probably not less than four-fifths of the territory of Venezuela 
belong to the drainage basin of the Orinoco {q.v.). The Orinoco is 
supposed to have 430 tributaries, of which, among the largest, the 
Caroni-Paragua, Aro,Caura, Cuchivero, Suapure, Sipapo and Ventuari 
have their sources in the Guiana highlands; the Suala, Manapere 
and Guaritico in the northern sierras ; and the Apur6, Uricana, 
Arauca, Capanaparo, Meta, Vichada and Guaviare (the last three 
being Colombian rivers) in the llanos and Andes, The Apur6 
receives two large tributaries from the northern sierras — the Cuarico 
and 1 ‘ortuguesa. Apart from these, the rivers of Venezuela are 
small and, except those of the Maracaibo basin, are rarely navigable. 
The larger are the Guanipa and Guarapiche, which flow eastwards 
to the Gulf of Paria ; the Aragua, Unare and Tuy, which flow to 
the Caribbean coast E. of Car/tcas ; the Yaracui, Aroa and Tocuyo 
to the same coast W. bf Caracas ; and the Motatan, Cliama, Escalante, 
Calaturabo, Ajiaii and Palmar, winch discharge into J.,ake Maracaibo. 
The hydrography of the region last mentioned, whore the lowlands 
are flat and llie rainfall heavy, is extremely complicated owing to 
the great number of small rivers and of lakes on or near the lower 
river courses. The deep lower courses of these streams and the 
small neighbouring lakes were once part of the great lake itself, 
which is being slowly filled by .silt. The lakes of Venezuela arc said 
to number 204. The largest are the Maracaibo {q.v.) ; El Zulia, 
with an area of 290 sq, m., a ,short distance S. of Maracailxi 
among a large number of lakes, lagoons and swamps; Valencia, 
near the city of that name, in the Maritime Andes, about 1350 ft. 
above sea-level, with an cU'ea of 2i(> sq. m. • l.aguneta, in the state 
of Zulia ; and Taciragua, a coastal lagoon in the state of Miranda. 
There are numerous lagoons in the llano districts caused by the 
periodical floods of the rivers, and extensive esteros and cienagas, 
m part due to the .same causes, but these either dry up in the dry 
season or are greatly reduced in area. 

I'lie const outline of Venezuela is indented with a large number of 
gulfs and bays, comparatively few of which, however, are open to 
foreign commerce. The larger indentations are the Gulf of Mara- 
caibo, or Venezuela, which extends inland through the Lake of 
Maracaibo, with wliich it is connected by a comparatively narrow 
channel, and is formed by the peninsulas of Goajira and Paraguand ; 
the Gulf of Paria, between the peninsula of that name and the 
island of Trinidad ; the Gulf of Coro, opening into the Gulf of Mara- 
caibo ; the Gulf of Cvariaco, between the peninsula of Araya and the 
state of Bermfidez; the Golfo Triste, on the E. coast of the state 
of Lara ; and the small Gulf of Santa F6, on the northern coast of 
Bermfidez. Besides these there are a number of small indentations, 
.sheltered anchorages formed by islands and reefs like that of Puerto 
C^bello, and estuaries and al.so open roadsteads, like those of La 
Guaira and Carfippno, which serve importapt ports. The islands 
on the coast forming part of the national territory number 71, with 
an aggregate area of i4/>33 sq. m., according to official calculations. 
The largest of these is the island of Margarita, N. of the peninsula 
of Araya, in the vicinity of >Vhich Is the island of Tortuga and several 
groups of islets, generally uninhabited. (A. J. L.) 

Geology. — Geologically Venezuela consists of three distinct 
regions; (i) South of the Orinoco a great mass of granite, gneiss, 
pyroxeniie and other crystalline rocks, continuotJs with that of 
Guiana and probably of Archean age. This mass also forms the 
bed of the Orinoco from its junction with the Apur6 nearly to its 
mouth, and it probably extends northwards for some distance 
beneath the more recent deposits of the plain. (2) The llanos, 
covered by deposits of Quaternary or late Tertiary age. (3) The 
mountain ranges of the north-west and north. These ranges appear 
to belong to two systems. The Cordillera of M6rida is one 01 the 
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branches of the Andes, and the strike of the folas which compose it 
is usually from south-west to north-tast. The Caribbean chain 
along the north coast is part of the Antillean system, and here the 
strike of the folds is nearly west to east or west-south-west to cast- 
nortlL-cast. The two systems of folds meet about Barquisimcto, 
where the structure becomes very complex and is not thoroughly 
understood. The rocks of Falc6n arc believed by Sievers to belong 
to the Andean system ; while the outlying peninsula of ParaguanI 
probably belongs, geologically, to the same massif as Goajira and 
the Sierra Nevada de Santa Mana in Colombia. The oldest rocks 
in the country are the uranites, gneisses. See., of the southern massif 
and the crystalline scTiists which form the axis of the Cordillera 
and the Caribbean chain. In the latter range a few Ordovician 
fossils have been found, but in general the oldest strata wliich have 
yielded organic remains belong to the Cretaceous system. The 
Cretaceous beds form a band along each side of the Cordillera and 
along the sontljcrn flank of the Caribbean chain, and they spread 
over the greater part of the provinces of Falc6n and Lara. The 
Lower Cretaceous consists chiefly of sandstones and shales and the 
Middle Cretaceous of very fossiliferous limestone. There is con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the chronology of the succeeding 
beds, and the boundary between the Cretaceous and Tertiary systems 
is drawn at various horizons by different observers. The Cerro de 
Oro series is the most important 
group of these beds and takes a con- 
siderable share in the formation of 
the mountain ranges. It belongs 
either to the Upjier Cretaceous or to 
the Lower Tertiary, or possibly in 
part to the one and in part to the 
other. 1 (P. La.) 

Climate , — Tlie climate of Venezuela 
is everywhere tropical except where 
modified by altitude. In the Maritime 
Andes at and above the altitude of 
Caracas it may be described as semi- 
tropical, and in the still higher regions 
of western Venezuela it approaches 
tile mild tem]>erate. On the coast 
and the northern slopes of the Mari- 
time Andes the tropical heat is 
greatly modified by the trade-winds. 

At La Guaira the mean temperature 
for the year is 85® F., at Caracas 
(3025 ft.) it is 71 -2*° (or 66-2® accord- 
ing to an official return), ut Cuinana 
It is 83°, at Valencia 76®, Coro 82®, 

Barquisimcto 78®, Yaritagua 80*6®, 

Merida bi®, Trujillo 72®, and Mara- 
caibo 81®. South of the sierras, 
however, the climate is much drier 
and hotter. The low temperatures 
of the night in these regions lower 
the mean annual temperatures. At 
Calabozo, for instance, the mean is 
about 88®. though the maximum 
in summer is not far from 100®. 

At Ciudad Bolivar, which is less 
sheltered from the trade-winds, the 
mean is 83® and the maximum 
91.4®. The lowest temperatures re- 
corded in official reports are those 
of Mucuchfes. in the state of Merida, 
where the maximum is 68°, (he 
minimum 43° and the mean 5O®. 

The year is divided into two seasons, 
the dry and wet, the latter occurring from April to October, 
when the temperature is also the highest. On the llanos the 
dry season destroys the pasturage completely, dries up the small 
streams and lagoons, and compels many animals of .seini -aquatic 
habits to aestivate. At Caracas the annual rainfall ranged from 
602 to 863 millimetres between 1894 and 1902. In general the 
climate of Venezuela is healthy wherever the ocean winds have free 
access. Sheltered places in the lowlands, especially near streams 
and lagoons, are malarial and enervating, and at some points on the 
coast are subject to dangerous fevers. The sanitary condition is 
generally bad, and many forms of disease prevail that are not due 
to the climate. 

Fauna . — The fauna and flora of Venezuela are similar in nearly 
all respects to those of the neighbouring regions of Guiana, Brazil 
and Colombia, the open llanos of the Orinoco bemg something ot 


a neutral district between the gi'eat forested regions on the E., §. 
and Among the animals indigenous to the country are seven 
species of the caj family, including the puma, the jaguar and the 
ocelot; the wild aog (Cants Azarae ) ; several representatives of the 
marten family, including two species of Galictts, two of the otter 
{Luira brasiliensis and L. pteronura) and one of the skunk ; two t 
species of bear {Ursus omatus and U. nasutus); and the “ kinkajou.*’ 
There are six species of monkey corresponcjjng to those of Guiana 
and the Amazon valley, the sloth and ant-eater, 12 known genera 
of rodents, including many species of Mures, flue cavy, the capyvara, 
the paca. the nutria, the agouti, the tree porcupine, Loncheves 
enstata, Echimys cayen and the Brazilian hare. Among the pachy* 
derms the tapir is found in the forests of the Orinoco. There are 
two species of the peccary, Dicoiyles torguatus and D. labiatus. 
There are also 2 species of deer, Cervus rufus and C. simplicomis. 
There are 3 species of opo.ssum. On the coast and in the Orinoco 
there may be found the manatee and the dolpliin. The Reptilia 
include ii ^ecies of the crocodile, alligator and lizard, including 
the savage jacarS. of the Amazon, several siiecies of turtle, 4 species 
of batrachians, and 29 species of serpents, including the striped 
rattlesnake {Crotalus durissus), Lachests mutus, and a rather rare 
species of Cophias. Among the non-venomous species, the commonest 
arc the boa-constrictor, the anaconda {Bunectes murinus) and the 
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1 See G. P. Wall, On the Geology of a part of Venezuela and, of 
Trinidad," Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. London, vol, xvi. (i860), pp. 
460-70, pi. xxi. ; H, Karsten, GMogic de la Colombie Bolivarienne 
(Berlin, 1886) ; W. Sievers, “ Karten zur physikalischen Geographic 
von Venezuela," Peterm. Mittheil. vol. xlii. (1896), pp. 125-29, 
pl.x. 


Km»fy W*lker ic 

Coluber variahilis> Bird life is represented chiefly by migratory 
species, particularly of genera that inhabit the shores of streams 
and lagoons. The shallow lagoons of tlie llanos, like those of the 
Argentine pampas, are favourite fishing grounds for these birds. 
In the garzeros of Venezuela arc to be found nearly every kind of 
heron, crane, stork and ibis, together with an incredible number 
of Grallatores. Ducks arc also numerous in species and individuals, 
including a small bird called the gutriri, in imitation of its cry. 
Birds of prey are numerous. One species, the guacharo {Steatornis 
caripensts), or oil - bird, is commonly said to occur only in 
Venezuela, though it is found in Colombia and Ecuador also. 
They live in caves, especially in Caripc, and are caught in large 
numbers for the oil extracted from them, which is commonly 
known as ** Caripe butler." The bell - bird {Chasnwrhynchus 
carunculatus) is common in the forests of the Orinoco. Insect 
life is perhaps poorer and less varied than in Brazil, but in the 14 
orders of insects there are no leas than 98 families, each including 
many genera and .species. There are 8 tamilies of Coleoptera, 
6 of Orthoptera, 23 of Hymenoplera, 14 of Lepidoptera ana 7 of 
Diptcra. Locusts are very numerous ih the interior, and commit 
great ravages. Molluscs are common on the coasts, including* the 
pearl oyster, and in the fresh-water streams and lakes. The coral 
polyp is also found in Venezuelan waters. The domestic animals 
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of Venezuela— *the horse, ass, ox, sheep, goat, hog, dog, cat, &c. — axe 
not indigenous. • 

flora, — The flora of Venezuela covers a wide rai^e because of the 
vertical tlianatic zones. The coastal zone and lower slopes of all 
the mountains, including the lower Orinoco region and tlie 
• Maracaibo basin, arc clothed with a typical tropical vegetation. 
There is no seasonal interruption in vegetation. The tropical 
vegetation extends to an altitude of about 1300 ft., above which it 
may be classed as semi-tropical up to about 3500 ft., and temperate 
up to 7200 ft., abo\^ which the vegetation is Alpine. Palms 
grow everywhere ; among them the coco-nut palm (Coco.? nueijera) 
is the most prominent. There are some exotics in this zone, 
like the mango, which thrive so well tliat they arc thought to 
bo indigenous. The cacau is at its best in the humid forests 
of this region and is cultivated in the rich alluvial valleys, and 
the banana thrives everywhen*, as well as the exotic orange and 
lemon. On the mountain slopes orchids are found in great profusion. 
Sugar-cane is cultivated in tlie alluvial valleys and coffee on tlioir 
slopes up to a height of about 2000 ft. Among the many tropical 
fruits found hei’e are bananas, guavas, mangoes, cashews, bread- 
fruit, aguacates, papayas, zapotes, graiiadillas, oranges, lemons and 
limes. In the next zone arc grown many of the ctireals (includ- 
ing rico), beans, tobacco, sugar-cane, peaches, apricots, quinces and 
strawberries. The llanos have .some distinguishing cliaractcnstics. 
They are extensive grassy plains, the lowest being the bed of an 
ancient inland lake about which is a broad terrace {mesa), the talus 
perhaps of the ancient encircling highlands. The lower level has 
extensive lagoons and swampy areas and suffers less from the long 
periodical drought. Its wild grasses are luxuriant and a .shrubby 
growth is found along many of its streams. The decline 
m stock-breeding resulted in a considerable growth of trees and 
chaparral over the greater part of the plain. A large part of the 
chaparral consists of the chal)arro, a low evergreen oak of hardy 
characteristics, mixed with mimosa, dcsinauthus, zonia and others. 
Much of this region is covered with gamelote, a tall, worthless grass 
with sharp stiff blades. One of tlic most remarkable palms of 
the Orinoco region is the “ moriche " {Mauntia flexuosa). The 
fruit is edible and its juice is made into beer ; the .sap of the tree 
is made into wine, and its pith into bread ; the leaves furnish an 
excellent thatch, and the fibre oxtractc'd from their midribs is used 
for fish lines, cordage, hammocks, nets, ik.c. ; and the wood is hard 
and makes good building material: The fruit of the Guihelma is 
also widely used for food among the natives. Among other forest 
trees of economic importance are the silk-cotton tree {Bombax ceiha), 
the palo de vac.a, or cow-tree {Brosimutn galactodendron), whose sap 
resembles milk and is used for that purpose, the Inga saman, the 
Hevsa guayanensts, celebrated in the production of rubber, and the 
AttaUa speciosa, distinguished for the length of its leaves. 

The principal economic plants of the country are cacau, coffee, 
cassava (manioc) called “mandioca ** in Brazil, Indian corn, beans, 
sweet potatoes, taro, sugar-cane, cotton and tobacco. Of these 
coffee and sugar-cane were introduced by Europeans. 

Population. — The population of Venezuela is largely a matter 
of conjecture, no census having been taken since the third 
general census of 1891, which gave a total population of 2,323,527, 
of which 1,137,139 were males and 1,186,388 females, and there 
were 42,898 foreign residents. The official Handbook of Vene- 
zuela for 1904 estimated the population for the preceding year 
as 2^663,671. The population consists of a small percentage 
of whites of . European descent, chiefly Spaniards, various 
tribes and settfeinents of Indians, largely of the Arawak and Carib 
families^ and a«iar|;e percentage of mestizos ^ or mixed bloods. 
There is a largfe admMure of /iffrican blood, lliibner estimates 
the mixed *of all races a£ 93 %, the highest among airthe South 
American iffitibnalities,, and the creoles at i % only ; but this 
is clearly* fincdrrect.v Perhaps a closer approximation would 
be to rate the^O^ole- element (whites of European descent) 
at *10 ySl' Iff Cplombia, ■ and the mixed races at 70 %, 
the remainder consisting of Africans, Indians and resident 
foreigners. 

Territorial' Divisions. — The territorial divisions of Venezuela 
have been subjei^Jpd to many changes. Under the .constitution 
of the 27th oi April 1904, the republic was divided into 13 states, 
I federal district and 5 ' territories, the names of which are as 
follows,' those of the •capital cities being given in brackets: 
Federal District (Cardcas and La Asuncion); Aragua (La 
Victoria); Bw’mAdez (Cumana); Bolivar (Ciudad Bolivar); 
Carabobo (Valencia); Falc6n (Coro); Gudrico (Calabozo); 
Lara (Barqviisimeto) ; Mefida (M6rida); Miranda (Ocumarc); 
TdcftiKi Oistbbal); Trujillo (Trujillo); Zamora (San 
Carl6s); .Zulia (Mafracaibo), with the following territories; 
Amazonas (San Fernando de Atabapo) ; Col6n (Gran Roque) ; 


Cristobal Colon (Cristobal Colon); Delta-Amacuro (San Josd de 
Amacuro); Yaruari (Guacipati). 

On the 5 th of August 1909, however, a new division was pro- 
mulgated, giving 20 states, 1 federal district and 2 territories. 
Under this division some of the recognized administrative units 
were greatly altered in area or even abofished, and the capital status 
of .several cities was apparently affected. The dmsion was as 
follows: Federal District (Caracas); Anzodtegui (Barcelona); 
Apur6 (San Fernando dc Apur6) ; Aragua (La Victoria) ; 
Bolivar (Ciudad Bolivar); Carabobo (Valencia); Cojedes (San 
Carl6s) ; Falc6n (Coro) ; Gudrico (Calabozo) ; Lara (Barquisi- 
meto) ; Merida (Mdrida) ; Miranda (Ocurnare) ; Monagas (Maturln) ; 
Nueva Esparta (La Asimcidn) ; Portuguesa (Guanare) ; Sucre 
(Cumand); Tachira (San Cristdbal) ; Trujillo (Trujillo) ; Yaracuy 
(San Felipe) ; Zamora (Barinas) ; Zulia (Maracaibo), with the 
following territories : Amazonas (San Fernando de Atabapo) ; 
Delta-Amacuro (Tiicupita). 

Communications and Commerce. — There has been no great de- 
velopment of railway construction in Venezuela, partly on account 
of political insecurity and partly because of the backward induslrial 
state of the country. In 1908 there were only 13 railway lines 
with a mileage of about 540 ni., including the short lines from 
Cardcas to E'l Valle and La Guaira to Maiquetia and Macuto, and the 
La Vela and Coro. The longest of these is the German line from 
Cardcas to Valencia (1 1 1 m.), and the next longest the Great Tachira, 
running from Encontrada on Lake Maracaibo inland to Uracd 
(71 m.), with a projected extension to San Cristobal. Another 
line in the Lake Maracaibo region is known as the Great La Cciba, 
and runs from a point near the lake to the vicinity of Valera and 
Trujillo. An important line connects the thriving city of Rar- 
quisimeto with (he port of Tucacas. The best known of the 
Venezuelan railways is the short line from La Guaira to Canicas 
{22I m.). which scales the steep sides of the mountain behind 
La Guaira and reaches an elevation of 3135 ft. before arriving at 
Cardcas. It is a British enterprise, and is one of the few railways 
in Venezuela that pay a dividend. The Puerto Cabello and Valencia 
line (34 m.) is another British undertaking and carries a good traffic. 
A part of this line is built with a central cog-rail. Probably a 
return to settled political and industrial conditions in Venezuela 
will result in a large addition to its railway mileage, as a means 
of bringing the fertile inland districts into direct communication 
with the coast. 

In steamship lines the republic has almost nothing to show. A 
regular service is maintain<‘d on Lake Maracaibo, one on Lake 
Valencia, and another on the Orinoco, Apure and Portuguesa 
rivers, starting from Ciudad Bolivar. 

The coast of Venezuela has an aggregate length of 1876 m., and 
there arc 32 ports, large and small, not including those of Lakes 
Maracaibo and Tacarigua and the Orinoco. The great majority 
of these have only a limited commerce, restricted to domestic 
exchanges. The first-class ports are La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Ciudad Bolivar, Maracaibo and Carupano, and the second-class are 
Sucre, Juan Oriego, Guiria, Cafio Colorado, Guanta, Tucacas, T.a 
Vela and Porlamar. The commerce of these ports, both in the 
foreign and domestic trade, is small, tariff regulations being onerous, 
and the people too impoverished to be consumers of much beyond 
the barest necessaries of life. The total foreign trade in 1908 
amounted to $9. imports and $14,560,830 exports, the values 
being m U.S. gold. The exports to the United Stales were valued 
a-t $5,550,073 and to prance $5,496,627. The principal exports 
were coffee, cacau, divi-divi, rubber, hide.H and skins, cattle and 
asphalt. The imports include manufactured articles of all kinds, 
hardware and budding materials, earthenware and glassware, 
furniture, drugs and medicines, wines, foodstuffs, coal, petroleum 
and many other thing.s. The coasting trade is largely made up of 
products destined for exportation, or imi)orts trans-shipped from 
the first-clas.s ports to the smaller ones which have no direct re- 
lations with foreign countries. In the absence of statistical returns 
it is impossible to give the values of this branch of trade. The 
exchanges of domestic products arc less important than they 
should be. The Orinoco trade is carried On almost wholly through 
Port of Spam, Trinidad, where merchandise and produce is trans- 
ferred between light draught river boats and foreign ocean-going 
steamers. The distance from Port of Spain, to Ciudad Bolivar is 
299 m. and the traffic is carried by foreign-own ed steamers. Under 
the administration of President Cipriano Castro this traffic was 
.suspended for a long time, and trans-shipments were made at La 
Guaira. Above Ciudad Bolivar fransportation is effected by two 
or three small river steamers and a great number of small craft 
{lauchas, kungos, balandras, dte,), using sails, oars and punting poles. 

Agriculture, — Tlie principal industries of Venezuela are agri- 
cultural and pastoral. Both have suffered heavily from military 
operations, but still they have remained the basis of Venezuelan 
wealth and progress. Much the greater part of the republic is fertile 
and adapted to cultivation. Irrigation, which has not been used 
to any great extent, is needed in some parts of the country for thq 
best results, but in others, as ih the valleys and on the northerly 
slopes of the Maritime Andes, the rainfall is sufficiently well distri- 
buted to meet most requirements. The long dry season of the 
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llmios and surrounding slopes, which have not as yet been devoted, 
to cultivation, will require a diitcrent system of agriculture with 
systematic irrigation. In colonial tilnes the llanos were covered 
with immense herds of cattle and horses and were inhabited by a race 
of hardy, expert horsemen, the llaneras. Both sides in the War of 
Independence drew upon these herds, and the llaneros were among 
the bravest m both armies. The end of the war found the llanos 
a desert, lx)th herds and herdsmen having nearly disappeared. 
Successive civil wars prevented their recovery, and these great plains 
which ought to be one of the cluef sources of meat supply for the 
world are comparatively destitute of stock, and the only source of 
revenue from this industry is the small number of animals shipped 
to the West Indies. The breeding of goats and swine is an 
important industry in some regions. The climatic conditions are 
not so favourable as in Argentina, but these are counterbalanced 
to some extent by the great river system of the Orinoco, whose large 
navigable tributaries cross the plains from end to end, and whose 
smaller streams from the surroundmg highlands provide superior 
opportunities for water storage and irrigation. On the mesas alfalfa 
could be substituted for the native grasses and be used for stock 
when the pasturage of the lower plains is not available. Other 
industries of the colonial period were the cultivation of indigo and 
tobacco. The former has nearly disappeared, but the latter is 
still one of the more important products of the country. The best 
known tobacco-producing localities are Capadare, Yaritagua, M6rida, 
Cumaiiacoa, Guanape, Guaribe and Barinas. The best quality is 
that from the Capadare district, in the state of Falc6n, which rivals 
that of the Vuelta Aba jo of Cuba. No effort is made to improve 
the Venezuelan product, a part of which is exported to Cuba for 
cigar making. The principal agricultural products are coffee, 
cacau (cacao), sugar, Indian corn and beans. Coffee was introduced 
from Martinique in 1 784 and its exportation began five years later. 
It is grown at elevations of iboo to 3000 ft., and the yield is reported 
to be to J lb per tree, which is much less than the yield m Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. An official work ( Veloz Goiticoa, Venezuela, Washing- 
ton, 1904) gives the number of coffee trees in Venezuela as 250,000,000 
belonging to 33,000 estates ; the output was 42,806 tons in 1907. 
Several grades are produced in Venezuela, determined by geographi- 
cal position, altitude and method of curing and preparing for market. 
The Maracaibo type from llie mountain -slopes of Merida, Trujillo 
and Tachira is perhaps the best known and brings the best price. 
Cacau {Theobroma cacao) is an indigenous product and is extensively 
cultivated on the Caribbean slopes. Tt requires a high temperature 
(about 80® F.). rich soil and a high degree of humidity for the 
best development of the tree. The tree has an average height of 
T2-13 ft., begins bearing five years after planting, requires little 
attention beyond occasional irrigation, bears two crops a year (June 
and December), and produces well until it is forty years of age — the 
yield being from 490 to 600 tb per acre of 100 trees. There are two 
grades of Venezuelan cacau— the cfiollo or native, and the inniiariot 
or Trinidad, the first being superior in quality. The best cacau 
comes from the vicinity of Caracas and is marketed under that name. 
The exportation of 1907 was about 14,000 tons. Sugar-cane is not 
indigenous, but it is cultivated with marked success in the lowlands 
of Zulia, and at various points on the coast. The industry, however, 
lias not kept pace with its development in other countries and, in 
great part, still employs antiquated methods and machinery. Its 
principal product is “ papel6n,” or brown sugar, which is put on 
the market in the shape of small cylindrical and cubical masses of 
1 1 to 3 lb weight. This quality is the only one consumed in the 
country, with the exception of a comparatively small quantity of 
granulated, and of refined sugar in tablets prepared for people of 
the well-to-do classes. The annual output is about 3000 tons. 
Cotton was produced in several places in colonial times, but the 
output has declined to a few thousand pounds. The plant is in- 
digenous and grows well, but, unlike cacau, it requires much manual 
labmir in its cultivation and picking and does not seem to be favoured 
by the planters. Indian corn is widely grown and provides the 
staple fi>od of the people, especially in the interior. Beans also 
are a common food, and are universally produced, especially the 
black bean. Wheat was introduced by the Spaniards immediately 
after their occupation of Venezuela, and is grown in the elevated 
districts of Aragua and the western states, but the production does 
not exceed home consumption. Rice is a common article of food 
and is one of the principal imports. Several states are offering 
bounties to encourage its cultivation at home. Other agncultural 
products are sweet potatoes, cassava (manioc), yuca, yams, white 
potatoes, maguey, okra, peanuts, pease, all the vegetables of the 
hot and temperate climates, oranges, lemons, limes, bananas, 
plantains, figs, grapes, coco-nuts, pine-apples, strawberries, plums, 
guavas, breadfruit, mangoes and many others. There are also 
many fniits found growing wild, like those of the cactus and various 
palms, and these are largelv consumed. The forest products, 
whose collection and preparation form regular industries, are rubber 
(called caucho or goma), tOiika beans, vanilla, copaiba, chique-chique, 
sarsaparilla, divi-divi, dye-woods, cabinet-woods and fibres. The 
rubber forests are on the Orinoco and its tributaries of the Guiana 
highlands. . i v 

Mining, — The principal minerals are gold, copper, iron, sulphur. 


coal, asphalt and petroleum. Silver, tin, lead, mercury and 
preciqps stones are listed among the mineral resources of the coun1^>% 
but no mines have been developed, and they are possibilities only. 
Gold is found lliroughout a wide area, but ichiefly in tha Yuruari 
region, about 100 m. S.W. of the principal mouth of the Orinoco 
and near the borders of British Guiana, where the famous £1 Callao 
mines are. These mines have produced as much as 1 81 ,04 o> 2 Spanish* 
oz. in one year (1880) and a total of i, 32^929-09 02. from 1871 to 
1890, while another report gives an outptlk valued at $23,000,000 
U.S. gold in the fifteen years from 1884 toi 1899. The production 
since then has greatly declined. There are 14 copper mmes in the 
country, those at Aroa, 70 m. W. of Puerto Cabeilo and in railway 
communication with Tucacas (89 m.), being the most productive. 
They date from 1603 and now belong to an English company. 
The output from 1878 to 1891 was 329,218 tons of ore and 53,053 
tons of regulus, valued at ;^2, 794,986. Iron of a good quahty has 
been found m the Imataca region, Delta-Amacuro territoiy, 53 m. 
from the " Boca Grande " of the Orinoco. The principal coal 
deposits developed are at Naricual, near Barcelona, and a railway 
has been constructed to bring the output to the port of Guonta. 
Asphalt is taken from several deposits — from Maracaibo, CumanA 
and Pedernaies in the Orinoco delta. The latter place also yields 
petroleum. Sulplmr is mined near Carfipano, and salt in Zulia and 
on the peninsula of Araya. The latter i,s a government monopoly, 
and the high prices at v^hreh it is sold constitute a serious prejudice 
to the people and to industries like that ol meat packing. 

Pearl Ptshtries. — One of the oldest of Venezuelan industries, the 
Margarita pearl fisheries, was prohibited in 1909 for an indefinite 
time because of the threatened extinction of the oyster beds. The 
industry dates from the first exploration of this coast and was 
probably carried on before that by the natives. The fislieries are 
established about the islands of Margarita, Coche and Cubagua, 
the best producing beds being at El I'irano and Macanao, the first 
N.E. ancf the other N.W. of Margarita. The natives engaged in 
the fishery used some 400 sailboats of 3 to 15 tons capacity, and the 
beds were raked in search oi pearl oysters. In 1900 a concession 
was granted for an exclusive right to fish for pearls, &c., between 
Margarita and the coast, the contractor to use submarine 
apparatus. 

Manufactures, — ^There are few manufacturing industries in Vene- 
zuela, and these usually of the parasitic type, created by official 
favour and protected by high tariffs on imports in competition. 
The manufactures of this class include aerated waters, beer, 
candles, chocolate, cigarettes, cotton fabrics, hats, ice, matches, boots 
and shoes, drugs and medicines. There arc a number oi electric 
plants, three of which use water pow T, one at El Encantado, 10 m, 
from Caracas, one at MArida, and the third at San Cristdbal, Tachira. 
The plants using steam for motive power are at Caracas, Maracaibo, 
Valencia and Puerto Cabcllo. There has been some development 
in the manufacture of agricultural machinery and implements, 
vehicles, pianos and furniture, and some older mdu.stries, such as 
tanning leather and the manufacture of saddles and harness, the 
milling of wheat and Indian com, distilling, soap-making, &c. At 
Guanta there is a factory for the manufacture of patent fuel from 
Naricual coal and asphalt. In iqor there was one saladero, or meat- 
packing establishment, in the OrinocO‘Apur6 region, but it did not 
prove successful because of tlie high cost of salt. 

Government.— The government of Venezuela is that of a 
federal republic of nominally independent, self-governing 
states, administered according to the provisions of the consti- 
tutiyn of the 27th of April 1904, modified or revised on the 
5th of August 1909. The legislative power is nominally 
vested in a national Congress of two houses— the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies— which meets at Cardcas every two years 
on the 23rd of May, the session lasting 90 days. The Senate 
consists of two members from each state, or 40 members, who 
are elected by the slate legislatures for a period of four years. 
A senator must be a native-born citizen and not less than thirty 
years of age. The Chamber consists of popular representatives, 
elected by direct vote, in the proportion of one deputy for each 
35,000 of population, each state being entitled to at least one 
deputy, or two in case its population exceeds 15,000, the federal 
district and territories being entitled to representatives on the 
same terms. A deputy must also be a native-born citizen, 
not less than twenty-one years of age, and is elected for a 
period of four years. 

The executive power is vested by the constitution in a presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents and a cabinet of ministers. The 
president and vice-presidents, who must be Venezuelans by 
birth and more than thirty years oW, are elected by an electoral 
body or council composed of members of the national Cdtfgress, 
one member from each state and the federal district. This 
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council elects by an absolute majority of The presi- 

dential term is four years (iL was six years under the COnstilXition 
of i904> and the president cannot succeed rhimself. The 
powers of the executive, direct and implied, are very broad 
and permit the exercise of much absolute authority. The 
president is assisted by a cabinet of seven ministers and the 
governor of the federtil district, tlieir respective departments 
being interior, foreign •relations, finance and public credit, war 
and marine, jomento (promotion), public works and public 
instruction. The ministers arc required to countersign all acts 
relating to their respective departments, and are held respon- 
sible both before (Congress and the courts for their acts. The 
department of fomento is charged with the supervision of all 
mutters relating to agriculture, stock-raising, mines, industries, 
commerce, statistics, immigration, public lands, posts, tele- 
graphs and telephones. The department of the interior is also 
charged with matters relating to the administration of justice, 
religion and public worship. 

The judicial power is vested in a supreme federal court, 
called the Corte Federal y de Casacidn, and such subordinate 
tribunals as may be created by law. As the laws and pro- 
cedure arc uniform throughout the republic and all decrees 
and findings have legal effect everywhere, the state judicial 
organizations may be considered as taking the place of district 
federal courts, although the constitution does not declare them 
so. The federal court consists of 7 members, representing as 
many judicial districts of the republic, who are elected by 
Congress for periods of six years (Const. 1904), and are eligible 
for re-election. It is the supreme tribunal of the republic, 
having original jurisdiction in cases ot impeachment, the con- 
stitutionality of laws, and controversies betw^een states or 
officials. It is also a court of appeal {Casacidn) in certain 
cases, as defined by law. 'J’he judicial organization of the states 
includes in each a supreme court of three members, a superior 
court, courts of first instance, district courts and municipal 
courts, The judicial terms in the states arc for three years. 
In the territories there are civil and criminal courts of first 
instance, and municipal courts. The laws of Venezuela arc 
well codified both as to law and procedure, in civil, criminal 
and commercial cases. 

The state governments are autonomous and consist of legis- 
lative assemblies composed of deputies elected by ballot for a 
period of three years (Const. 1904), which meet in their respective 
state capitals on the ist of December for sessions of thirty days, 
and for each a president and two vice-presidents cho.sen by 
the legislative assembly for a term of three years. 'J'he states 
are divided into districts and these into my-nicipios, the executive 
head of which is4i jffe politico. There is a municipal council of 
seven member.s in each district, elected by the municipios, and 
in each nvunicipio a communal junta appointed by the municipal 
council. The goyerriors of the federal territories are appointees 
of the pre&iden^of ^^^•epublic, and the jeje politico of each 
territorial municipio .Is an apjpointee of the governor. The 
Federtil District k'the *seat of federal authority and consists 
of a small t^it(>ry surrounding Caracas and La Guaira, known 
in the territojeial division of 1904 as the West district, and the 
island of Ma,rgiirita and some neighbouring islands, known as 
the* East ' - 

There are two classes of citizens in Venezuela — native-born 
and naturalized: The first includes the children of Venezuelan 
parents* born in foreign countries ; the latter comprises four 
classes : natives^.of Spanish- American republics, foreign- 
rn persona, foreigners naturalized through special laws 
d foreign women matried to Venezuelans. The power of 
granting citizenship to foreigners is vested in the president of 
the republic, who is also empowered to refuse admission to the 
country *to 'Undesirable foreigners, nr to expel those who have 
violated the special law (April 11 , 1903) relating to their conduct 
in Venezuelan territory. right of suffrage is exercised by 
Venefc^ielan mdes over 21 years of age, and all electors are 
eligible to public office except where the constitution declares 
otherwise. Foiveign companies are permitted to transact 


business in Venezuela, subject to the laws relating to non- 
residents and also to the lavjp of the country governing national 
companies. 

Army . — The military force.s of Venezuela consist nominally of 
about 20 battalions ot infantry, of 400 men each, and 8 batteries 
of artillery, of 200 men each. There is also a battalion of marines 
employed about the ports and in the arsenals. The organization 
and equipment is defective, and the force deficient in numbers and 
discipline. The police force and fire companies in the larger cities 
are organized on a military basis, and are sometimes used for 
military purposes. For a people .so accustomed to revolutionary 
outbreaks, the Venezuelans are singularly deficient in military 
organization. There is no lack of ofiicers of the highest grades, 
hut the rank and file are not uniformed, equipped or drilled, and 
military campaigns are usually irregular in character and of com- 
paratively short duration. It should be said that Venezuela has 
a modern military organization so far as law can make it. It is 
drawn m imitation of European models, and make.s military service 
compulsory for all Venezuelans between 21 and 50 years. This 
national force is divided into actives and reserves, the strength 
of the first being fixed by Congn'ss. and all the rest, of unknown 
number, belong to the latter The provisions of the law, however, 
have never been enforced, and the actives or regular army are 
recruited by impressment ratlier than through conscription There 
is a military academy at Caracas, and battalion schools are provided 
for ofiicers and privates, but they are of little value. 

Education ,' — In popular education Venezuela has done almost 
nothing worthy of record. As in Chile, Peru and Colombia, the 
ruling classti.s and the Church have taken little interest in the educa- 
tion of the Indians and mestizos Venezuela, it is tiue, has a com- 
prehensive public instruction law. and attendance at the public 
schools is both gratuitous and nominally compulsory. But outside 
the cities, towns and large villages near the coast there are no schools 
and no teachers, nor has the gov(‘rnnient done anything to pro /idc 
them. This law has been in force since about 1H70, but on the 30th 
of June 1908 there were only it 50 public schools in the republic 
with a total enrolment of 35.777 pupils There are a number ot 
parochial and conventual schools, the church being hostile to the 
public-school system. An overwhelming majority of the people is 
Illiterate and is practically unconscious of the defect. In 1908 the 
educational facilities provided by the republic, not including some 
private subventioned schools, were two universities and thirtv- 
three national colleges. The universities are at Caracas and M6nda, 
the latter known as the Universidad dc los Andes. The Caracas 
institution dates from early colonial time.s and numbers many 
prominent Venezuelans among its alumni. The national college 
corresponds to the lyceum and high school of other countries. There 
are law. medical and engineering schools in the country, but one 
rarely hears of them The episcopal seminaries are usually good, 
especially the one at Cariicas. In addition to these, there are 
normal, polytechnic, mining and agricultural schools, the last at 
Caracas and provided witli a good library and museum. There are 
.several mechanics’ schools (Artes y Ofictos) in the larger cities, and 
a large number of private schools Further educational facilities 
are provided by a national library with aliout 50,000 volumes, a 
national museum, with a valuable historical collection, the Cajigal 
Obsei^mtory, devoted to astronomical and meteorological work, 
and the Venezuelan Academy and National Academy of History — 
the first devoted to the national language and literature, and (he 
second to its history. 

Religion . — The Roman Catholic is the religion of the state, but 
freedom of worship is nominally guaranteed by law. The president, 
however, is empowered to deny admission into the country of 
foreigners engaged in special religious work not meeting his approval. 
Practically no other form of worship exists in the country than 
that of the Roman Catholic Church, the Protestant and other 
denominations holding their services in inconspicuous chapels or 
private apartments in the larger cities, where considerable numbers 
of foreigners reside. The state contributes to the support of the 
Church, builds its churches and provides for the salaries of its 
clergy, and at the same time it has the right to approve or reject 
all ecclesiastical appointments and to permit or forbia the execution 
of all decrees of the Roman See relating to Venezuela. The Church 
hierarchy consi.sts of one archbishop (Caracal) and four suffragan 
bishops (M6rida, Guayana, Barquisimeto and GuArico). 

Financr.—The, financial situation in Venezuela was for a long time 
extremely complicated and discreditable, owing to defaults in the 
payment of public debts, complications arising from the guarantee 
of interest on railways and other public works, responsibility for 
damages to private property during civil wars and bad administra- 
tion. To meet increasing obligations, taxation has been extended 
and heavily increased. The public revenues are derived from 
customs taxes and charges on imports and exports, transit taxes, 
cattle taxes, profits on coinage, receipts from state monopolies, 
receipts from various public services such as the post office, telegraph, 
Cariicas waterworks, kc., and sundry taxes, fines and other sources. 
From to 70 % of the revenue is derived from the custom-house, 
and the next largest source is the transit tax. The oflicial budget 
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returns for 1904-6 show the revenues and e^qpenditures to , have 

been— » 

1904. 1905* 1906. 

Bolivares, Bolivares. Bolhiares. 

Revenue . ’ . . 57 > 57 ^> 74 ^ 49,385.379 49,293.067 

Expenchturo . . . 52.925.521 54.718,103 51,874,694 

A considerable part bf the expenditure since 1903 consists of pay- 
ments on account of foreign debts which Venezuela was compelled to 
satisfy. To meet these, taxes were increased wherever possible, thus 
increasing both sides of the budget beyond its normal for those years. 

The public debt of Venezuela dates back to the War of indepen- 
dence, when loans were raised in Europe lor account of the united 
colonies of Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela. The separation 
of the Colombian republic into its three original parts took place 
in 1830, and in 1834 the foreign debt contracted was divided among 
the three, Venezuela being charged with 28^ %, or ^^2, 794, 826, 
of which ;^9 o6,43o were arrears of interest. Other items were 
afterwards added to liquidate other obligations than those included 
in the above, chiefly on account of the internal debt. Several con- 
versions and compositions followed, interest Ijeing paid irregularly. 
In 1880-81 there was a consolidation and conversion of the re- 
public's foreign indebtedness through a new loan of £2,750,000 at 
3%, and in iHgO a new loan of 50,000,000 bolivares (£1,980,198) for 
railway guarantees and other domestic obligations. In August 
TQ04 these loans and arrears of interest brought the foreign debt 
up to ;/ 5,018,725, which in 1905 was converted into a “ diplomatic ” 
debt of A. 229, 700 %). During these years Venezuela had been 
pursuing the dangerous policy of granting interest guarantees on 
the construction of railways by foreign corporations, which not 
only brought the government into conflict with them on account 
of defaullcid payments, but also through disputed interpretations 
of contracts and alleged arbitrary acts on the part of government 
otlicials. In the civil wars the government was also held responsible 
for damages to these properties and for the mistreatment of foreigners 
residing in the country. Some of these claims brought Venezuela 
into conflict with the governments of Great Britain, Germany and 
Italy in 190 and Venezuelan ports were blockaded and there was 
an enforced settlement of the claims (about £10^417). which were 
to 1)0 paid from 30 % of the revenues of the La Guaira and Puerto 
Cabello custom-houses This settlement was followed by an adjust- 
ment of all other claims, payment to be effected through the same 
channels, tn 1908 (July 31) the total debt of Venezuela (according 
to official returns) 'consisted of the following items : — 

Bolivares. 

Consolidated internal debt 63.171,818 

Diplomatic debt (Spanish, French and Dutch) . 7.014,5^9 

,, ,, (French, 1903-4) • • • 5.733.490 

,, of 1905 ..... 132,049,925 

Unconsolidated debt in circulation . . . 4.561,742 


Total . 212,531,544 
or, at 25;^- bolivares per £, £8,417,091 

The currency of Venezuela is on a gold basis, the coinage of silver 
and nickel is restricted, and the state issues no paper notes. Foreign 
coins were formerly legal tender in the republic, but this has been 
changed by flic exclusion of foreign silver coins and the acceptance 
of foreign gold coins as a commodity at a fixed value. Under the 
currency law of the 31st of March 1879. the thousandth part of a 
kilogramme of gold was made the monetary unit and was called a 
bolivar, in honour of the Venezuelan liberator. The denominations 
provided for by this law are — 

Gold : 100. 50, 20, TO and 5 bolivares. 

Silver ; 5, 2, i bolivares ; 50, 20 c^nttmos. 

Nickel : 12^ and 5 ci-ntimos. 

These denominations arc still in use except the silver 20-clntimns 
piece, which was replaced by one of 25 c^ntwws in 1891, 1'he 
silver ^-bolivar piece is usually known as a dollar." and is equiva- 
lent to 48^ pence, or gOj cents U.S. gold. The old " pe.so ” i.s 
no longer used except in accounts, and is reckoned at 4 bolivares, 
being sometime.s dc.scribed as a " soft ” dollar Silver and nickel 
are legal tender for 50 and 20 bolivares respectively. Paper currency 
is issued by the banks of Venezuela, Caracas and Maracaibo under 
the provisions of a general banking law, and their notes, although 
not legal tender, are everywhere accepted at their face value. 

The metric weights and measures have been officially adopted 
by Venezuela, but the old Spanish units are still popularly used 
Ihroughoiit the country. (A- J- L.) 

History— The coast of Venezuela was the first part of the 
American mainland sighted by Columbus, who, during his 
third voyage in 1498, entered the Gulf of Paria and sailed 
along the coast of the delta of the Orinoco. In the following 
year a much greater extent of coast was traced out by Alonzo 
de Ojeda, who was accompanied by the more celebrated 
Amerigo Vespucci. In 1550 the territory was erected into the 
captain-generalcy of Caracas, and it remained under Spanish 
rule till the early part of the 19th century. During this period 


negro slaves were introduced; but less attention was give® 
by the^paniards to this region than to other parts of Spanish 
America, which Were known to be rich in the precious metals. 

In 1810 Venezuela rose against the Spanish yoke, and on 
the 14th of July 1811 the independence of the territory was 
proclaimed. A war ensued which lasted for upwards of ten 
years and the principal events of whicif are described under 
Bolivar a native of Caracas and the leading spirit of 
the revolt. It was not till the 30th of March 1845 
independence of the republic was recognized by Spain in the 
treaty of Madrid. Shortly after the battle of Carabobo (June 
24, 1821), by which the power of Spain in this part of the 
world was broken, Venezuela was united with the federal state 
of Colombia, which embraced the present Colombia and Ecuador ; 
but the Venezuelans were averse to the Confederation, and an 
agitation was set on foot in the autumn of 1829 which resulted 
in the issue of a decree (December 8) by General Paez dis- 
solving the union, and declaring Venezuela a sovereign and 
independent state. The following years were marked by re- 
curring attempts at revolution, but on the whole Venezuela 
during the period 1830-1846 was les.s disturbed than the neigh- 
bouring republic owing to the dominating influence of General 
Paez, who during the whole of that time exercised practically 
dictatorial power. In 1849 a successful revolution broke out 
and Paez was driven out of the country. The author of his 
expulsion, General Jose Tadeo Monagas, had in 1847 
nominated, like so many of his predecessors, to the presidency 
by Paez, but he was able to win the support of the army and 
assert his independence of his patron. Paez raised the standard 
of revolt, but Monagas was completely victorious. For ten 
years, amidst continual civil war, Monagas was supreme. The 
chief political incident of his rule was a decree abolishing 
slavery in 1854. General Juan Jose Falcon, after some years 
of civil war and confusion, maintained himself at the head of 
affairs from 1863 to 1868. In 1864 he divided Venezuela into 
twenty states and formed them into a Federal republic. The 
chief parties whose struggles had caused so much strife and 
bloodshed were the Unionists, who desired a centralized govern- 
ment, and the Federalists, who preferred a federation of semi- 
autonomous provinces. The latter now triumphed. A revolt 
headed by Monagas broke out in 1868, and Falcon had to fly 
the country. In the following year Antonio Guzman Blanco 
succeeded in making himself dictator, after a long series of 
battles in which he was victorious over the Unionists. 

For two decades after the close of these revolutionary troubles 
in 1870 the supreme power in Venezuela was, for all practical 
purposes, in the hands of Guzman Blanco. He evaded the 
clause in the constitution prohibiting the election of a pre- 
sident for successive terms of office by invariably arranging 
for^Uie nominiition of some adherent of his own as chief of the 
executive, and then pulling the strings behind this figurehead. 
'I’he tenure of the presidential office was for two years, and at 
every alternate election Guzman Blanco was declared to be 
duly and legally chosen to fill the post of chief magistrate of 
the republic. In 1889 there was an open revolt against the 
dictatorial sy.stem so long in vogue ; and President Rojas Paul, 
Blanco’s locum tenens, was forced to flee the country and take 
refuge in the Dutch colony of Cura^oa. A scene of riot and 
disorder was enacted in the Venezuelan capital. Statues of 
Bianco, which had been erected in various places in the city 
of Cankas, were broken by the mob, and wherever a portrail 
of the dictator was found it was tom to pieces. No followei 
of the Blanco regime was safe. An election was held and 
General Andueza Palacios was nominated president. A move- 
ment was set on fgot for the reform of the constitution, the 
principal objects of this agitation being to prolong the pre- 
sidential term to four years, to give Congress the right to choose 
the president of the republic, and to amend certain sections 
concerning the rights of persons taking part in armed insurrec- 
tion arising out of political issues. All might have gone^ell 
for President Palacios had* he not supposed that this extension 
of the presidential period might be made to apply to himself. 
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Ifjis attempt to force this question produced violent opposition 
in 1891, and ended in a rising headed by General Joaquin 
Crespo^ This revolt, which was accompaniedn by severe fight- 
ing, ended in 1892 in the triumph of the insurgents, Palacios 
. and his followers being forced to leave the country to save 
their lives. General Crespo became all-powerful ; but he did 
not immediately accept the position of president. 'Lhe reform 
of the constitution vas agreed to, and in 1894 General Crespo 
was duly declared elected to the presidency by Congress for 
a period of lour years. One of the clauses of the reformed 
constitution accords belligerent rights to all persons taking up 
arms against the state authority, provided they can show that 
their action is the outcome of political motives. Another 
clause protects the property of rebels against confiscation. 
Indeed, a premium on armed insurrection is virtually granted. 

In April 1895 the long-standing dispute as to the boundary 
between Jiritish Guiana and Venezuela was brought to a 
crisis by the action of the Venezuelan auiliorities in arresting 
Inspectors Barnes and Baker, of the British Guiana police, with 
a few of their subordinates, on the Cuyuni river, the charge 
being that they were illegally exercising the functions of British 
officials in Venezuelan territory. Messrs Barne.s and Baker 
were subsequently released, and in due course made their report 
on the occurrence. For the moment nothing more was heard 
ol this boundary question by the public, but General Crespo 
instructed the Venezuelan minister in Washington to ask for 
the assistance of the United States in the event of any demand 
being made by the British Government for an indemnity. 
Whilst this frontier difficulty was still simmering, an insurrec- 
tion against General Crespo was fom(;nted by Dr J. P. Rojas 
Paul, the representative of the Blanco regime, and came to a 
head in October 1895, risings occurring in the northern and 
southern sections of the republic. Some desultory fighting 
took place for three or four months, but the revolt was never 
popular, and was completely suppressed early in 1896. The 
Guiana boundary question now began to assume an acute 
stage, the Venezuelan minister in Washington having persuaded 
President Cleveland to take up the cause of Venezuela in vindi- 
cation of the principles of the Monroe doctrine. On the i8th 
of December 1895 a mcs.sage was sent to the United States 
Congress by President Cleveland practically stating that any 
attempt on the part of the liritish Government to enforce its 
claims upon Venezuela as regards the boundary between that 
country and Guiana without resort to arbitration would be 
considered as a casiis belli by his government. The news of 
this message caused violent agitation in Caracas and other 
towns. A league was formed binding merchants not to deal 
in goods of British origin ; patriotic associations were e.stab- 
lished for the purpose of defending Venezuela against British 
aggression, and the militia were embodied. The question was 
subsequently airaftged in rSgg by arbitration, and by the pay- 
ment of a*’m®derate^demnity to the British officers and men 
who h^id been ’ Caj^tured. Diplomatic relations between the 
two countries, which* had been broken off in consequence of 
the dispute, 'were resumed in 1897. 

In li^'GeneralGrespo was succeeded as president by Senor 
Andrade,' wber hdd represented Venezuela in Washington during 
fhe mpst'-ttCOte, stage of the frontier question. Towards the 
end of the year- -a revolutionary movement took place wfth the 
object of ousting Andrade from power. The insurrection was 
crushed, but in one of the final skirmishes a chance bullet struck 
General CrespourWho was in command of the government troops, 

' and he died from the effects of the wound. A subsequent revolt 
overthrew President Andrade in igoo. General Cipriano Castro 
.then became president. During igoi and 1902 the internal 
condition of the country remained disturbed, and fighting went 
on continually between the government troops and the revolu- 
tionists. . 

The inhabitants of Venezuela have a right to vote for the 
members of Congress, but in reality this privilege is not exercised 
by them. Official nominees are as a rule returned without any 
opposition, the details, of the voting having been previously 


arranged by the local authorities in conformity witli instructions 
from headquarters. In these circumstances the administration 
of public affairs fell into the hands of an oligarchy, who governed 
the country to suit their own convenience. President Castro 
was for eight years a dictator, ruling by corrupt and revolution- 
ary methods, and in defiance of obligations to the foreign creditors 
of the country. The wrongs inflicted by him on companies and 
individuals of various nationalities, who had invested capital in 
industrial enterprises in Venezuela, led to a blockade of the 
Venezuelan ports in 1903 by English, German and Italian 
warships. Finding that diplomacy was of no avail to obtain the 
reparation from Castro that was demanded by their subjects, 
the three powers unwillingly had recourse to coercion. The 
president, however, sheltered himself behind the Monroe doctrine 
and appealed to the government of the United States to inter- 
vene. The dispute was finally referred by mutual consent to 
the Hague Court of Arbitration. The Washington government 
had indeed no cause to be well disposed to Castro, for he treated 
the interests of Americans in Venezuela with the same high- 
handed contempt for honesty and justice as those of Europeans. 
The demand of the United States for a revision of what is known 
as the Olcott Award in connexion willi the Orinoco Steamship 
Company was in 1905 met by a refusal to reopen the case. 
Meanwhile the country, which up to the blockade of 1903 had 
been seething with revolutions, now became much quieter. In 
1906, the president refused to allow M. 'laigny, the French 
minister, to land, on the ground that he had broken the quaran- 
tine regulations. In consequence, France broke off diplomatic 
relations. In the following year, by the decision of the Hague 
Tribunal, the Venezuela government had to pay the British, 
German and Italian claims, amounting to £69i,r6o; but there 
was still £840,000 due to other nationalities, which remained to 
be settled. The year 1907 was marked by the repudiation of 
the debt to Belgium, and fresh difficulties with the United 
States. Finally, in 1908 a dispute arose with Holland on the 
ground of the harbouring of refugees in Curafoa. I'he Dutch 
Minister was expelled, and Holland replied by the despatch of 
gunboats, who destroyed the Venezuelan fleet and bloekaded the 
ports. In December General Castro left upon a visit to Europe, 
nominally for a surgical operation. In his absence a rising 
against the dictator took place at (kirdcas, and his adherents 
were seized and imprisoned. Juan Vincenti Gomez, the vice- 
president, now placed himself at the head ol affairs and formed an 
administration. He was installed as president in June 1910. 
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VENGURLA, a seaport on the west coast of India in Ratnagiri 
district, Bombay. Pop. (1901) 19,018. It was an early .site 
of both Dutch and English factories, and was formerly the port 
for communication with the garrisons in the Southern Mahratta 
country. In the neighbourhood are the “ Burnt Islands,” with 
the Vengurla Rock lighthouse. 

VENICE {Venezia), a city and seaport of Italy, occupying one 
of the most remarkable sites in the world. At the head of the 
Adriatic, between the mountains and the sea, lies that part of 
the Lombard plain known as the Veneto. 'Hic whole of this 
plain has been formed by the debris swept down from the Alps 
by the rivers Po, I'icino, Oglio, Adda, Mincio, Adige, Brenta, 
Piavc, Livenza, Tagliamento and Isonzo. The substratum of 
the plain is a bed of boulders, covered during the lapse of ages by 
a deposit of rich alluvial soil. The rivers when they debouch 
from the mountains assume an eastern trend in their effort to 
reach the sea. 'rhe result is that the plain is being gradually 
extended in an easterly direction, and cities like Ravenna, 
Adria and Aquileia, which were once seaports, lie now many 
miles inland. 'I'hc encroachment of land on sea has been cal- 
culated at the rate of about three miles in a thousand years. 
A strong current sets round the head of the Adriatic from east 
to west. I'his current catches the silt brought down by the 
rivers and projects it in long banks, or lidi, parallel with the 
shore. In process of time some of these banks, as in the case 
of Venice, raised themselves above the level of the water and 
beeame the true shore-line, while behind them lay large surfaces 
of water, called lagoons, fonned partly by the fre.sh water 
brought down by the rivers, partly by the salt-water tide which 
lound its way in by the channels of the river mouths. Along 
the coast-line, roughly speaking between the Apennines at 
Rimini and the Carnic Alps at Trieste, three main systems of 
lagoons were thus created, the lagoon of Grado or Marano to 
the east, the lagoon of Venice in the middle, and the lagoon of 
Comacchio to the southwest (for plan, sec Harbour). All 
three are dotted with small islands, possibly the remains of some 
earlier lido. Hiese islands are little else than low mud bank.s, 
barely rising above the water-level. On a group of these mud 
banks about the middle of the lagoon of Venice stands the city of 
Venice. It would be difficult to imagine a site less adapted for 
the foundation and growth of a great community. The soil is 
an oozy mud which can only be made capable of carrying build- 
ings by the artificial means of pile-driving ; there is no land fit for 
agriculture or the rearing of cattle ; the sole food supply is fish 
trom the lagoon, and there is no drinking-water save such as 
could be stored from the rainfall. Yet the group of islands 
called Rialto, in mid-Venetian lagoon, were first the asylum and 
then the magnificent and permanent home of a race that took 
a prominent part in the medieval and Renaissance history of 
Europe. I'hc local drawbacks and difficulties once surmounted, 
Venice by her geographical position became the seaport nearest 
the heart of h'urope. 

Ktknof^raphy and Early History.— to the ethnograph\ of the 
race little is known that is certain. It has frequently been said 
that the lagoon population was originally composed of refugees 
from the mainland seeking asylum from the incursions of Huns, 
Golhs and Lombards ; but it is more probable that, long before 
the date of the earliest barbarian inroad, the lagoon i.slands 
already bad a population of fisherfolk. In any case we may 
take it that the lagoon-dwellers were racially identical with the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring mainland, the Heneti or Veneti. 
That the Heneti themselves were immigrants is generally ad- 
mitted. The earlier ethnographers, like Strabo, put forward 
three theories as to the original home of the race. Strabo 
himself talks of Armoric Heneti, and supposes them to have 
come from the neighbourhood of Brittany ; another theory 
gives us Sarmatian Heneti, from the Baltic provinces; while 
the most widely accepted view was that they reached Italy from 
Paphlagonia. Modem scholarship has rejected these theories. 
Pauli and Kretschmer, proceeding on the basis of language, 
have reached conclusions which in the main are identical. 
Pauli, who has published all the known inscriptions of the 
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HenetL holds that the language is Illyrian, closely connected 
with Messapian. Kretschmer goes further and divides the 
Illyrian languag? into two sharply defined dialects, the northern 
dialect being represented by the Heneti. The result is that in 
the present condition of our knowledge we must conclude that • 
the Heneti were a branch of the Illyrian people. The Eneti of 
Paphlagonia, the Veneti of Brittany anil the Venedi of the 
Baltic, are probably quite distinct, and tRe similarity of name 
is merely a coincidence. 

The dwellings of the primitive settlers in the lagoons were, 
in all probability, rude huts made of long reeds, such as may 
be seen to this day in the lagoon of Grado. A ditch wa.s cut 
deep into the mud so as to retain the water at low tide, and 
there the boats of the fishermen lay. The ground about the 
hut wa.s made solid and protected from corrosion by a palisade 
of wattled osiers, thus creating the earliest form of the fonda- 
menia, or quay, which runs along the side of so many Venetian 
canals and is so prominent a feature in the construction of the 
city. Gradually, as lime went on, and probably with the influx 
of refugees from the mainland, bricks made of lagoon mud 
came to take the place of wattle and reeds in the construction 
ot the houses. Groups of dwellings, such as arc still to be 
seen on some of the small canals at Burano, clustered together 
along the hanks of the deeper channels which traverse the 
lagoon islands and give access to the tide. It is these channels 
wlfi('h determined Die lines of construction ; the dwellings fol- 
lowed their windings, and that accounts for the extraordinarily 
complex network of calles and canals which characterizes 
modern Venice. The alleys or calli number 2327, with a total 
length of 8t)J m. ; the canals number 177 and measure 28 m. 
The whole site of Venice is dominated by the existence of one 
great main canal, the Grand Canal, which, winding through the 
town in the shape of the letter S, divides it into two equal parts. 
This greiit canal was probably at one time the bed of a river 
flowing into the lagoons near Mestre. The smaller canals all 
serve as arteries to the Grand Caiml. One other broad canal, 
once the bed of the Brenta, divides the island of the Giudecca 
from the rest of the city and takes its name from that island. 
The ordinary Venetian house was built round a courtyard, and 
was one storey high ; on the roof was an open loggia for drying 
clothes ; in front, between the house and the water, ran the 
jondamenta. The earliest churches were built with cemeteries 
for the dead ; and thus we find the nucleus of the city of Venice, 
little isolated groups of dwellings each on its separate islet, 
scattered, as Cassiodorus ^ says, like sea-birds’ nests over the 
face of the waters. Some of the islets were still uninhabited, 
covered with a dense low growth which served as cover for 
game and even for wolves,. 

With the destruction of the mainland cities by repeated 
barbarian invasions, and thanks to the gradual development 
of Venice as a centre of coasting trade in the northern Adriatic, 
the aspect of the city changed. Brick and more rarely stone 
took the place of wood and wattle. The assaults of the Dal- 
matian pirates, attracted by the growing wealth of the city, 
necessitated the building of strong castellated houses, of which 
no example has come down to our day, but we may gather 
what they were like from Petrarch’s description of Ids house 
on the Riva degli Schiavoni, with its two flanking towers, 
probably retaining the primitive form, and also from the repre- 
sentations of protecting towers which occur in Carpaccio’s 
pictures. The canals too were guarded by chains stretched 
across their mouths and by towers in some cases, as, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the Torresella Canal, which takes its name 
from these defence works. These houses clustered round the 
churches which now began to be built in considerable numbers, 
and formed the various contrade of the city. The Crmica 
altinaU in the vision of Fra Mauro gives us a picturesque account 
of the founding of the various parishes, Olivolo or Gastello, 

St Raffaelb, St Salvadore, Sta M^ia Formosa, S. Giovanni 
in Bragora, the Apostoli and Sta Giustina. Tradition Has it 
that the earliest church in Venice was S. Giacomo di Rialto, 

^ Secretary to Theodoric the Great, in a letter dated a.d. 523. 
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Sliid to have been founded in 432. The canals betweep these 
clusters of houses were deepened and cleared out, and m some 
cases trees were planted along the banks, or jondamenta ; we 
hear of the cypresses on San Giorgio Maggiore, of an ancient 
' mulberry tree at San Salvadorc, of a great elder tree near the 
Procu ratio Vccchie ^'here the magistrates were wont to tic 
their horses. There were vineyards and orchards (brolt) on 
land reclaimed from* the sea, and lying between the various 
clusters of houses, which had not yet been consolidated into 
one continuous city. The canals were crossed by wooden 
bridges without steps, and in the case of the wide Grand Canal 
the bridge at Rialto was* carried on boats. Gradually, how- 
ever, stone bridges ('ame into use. The earliest of these was 
the bridge of San Zaccaria, mentioned in a document of 1170. 
The Rialto bridge was designed in 1178 by Nicolo Barattieri, 
and was carried on pontoon-s. In 1255 and 1264 it was rebuilt, 
still in wood. It was. carried on beams and could be raised 
in the middle, as we see it in Carpaccio’s picture of “ The 
Miracle of the Cross.” 1 ’he present bridge, the work of Antonio 
or Giovanni Contino, whose nickname was da Ponte, dates 
from 1588-91, and cost 250,000 ducats. The same archi- 
tect was responsible for the lofty “ bridge of .Sighs ” (1595- 
1005), connecting the ducal palace with the state prisons 
([591- 97) on the opposite side of the narrow canal on the east 
of the Rio del Palazzo. 

The early bridges were inclined planes and could easily be 
crossed by horses. It was not till the city became more populous 
and when stone-stepped bridges were introduced that the use 
of horses died out. As late a.s 1365 the Doge Lorenzo Celsi 
owned a famous stud of chargers, and in 1490 the Doge Michele 
Steno’s stables, where the present Zccca stands, were famous 
throughout Italy. In T392 a law put an end to riding in tho 
Merccria, on account of the crowd, and all horses and mules 
were obliged to carry bells to warn foot-passenger.s. The lanes 
and alleys of the early city were unpaved and filthy with slops 
from the houses. But in the 13th century the Venetians began 
to pave the more frequented streets with brick. Ferries or 
tra^helti for crossing the canals were also established us early 
as the 13th century ; we find record of ferries at San Gregorio, 
San Felice, San Tomfi, San Samucle, and so on, and also of 
longer ferries to the outlying islands like Murano and Chioggia, 
or to the mainland at Mestre and Fusina. The boatmen early 
erected themselves into gilds. 

Gondolas . — The characteri.stic conveyances on the canals of 
Venice — which take the place of cabs in other cities — are the 
gondolas, flat-bottomed boats, some 30 ft. long by 4 or 5 ft. 
wide, curving out of the water at the ends, with ornamental 
bow and stern piec'es arul an iron beak {ferro), resembling a 
halberd, which is the highest part of the boat. The gondolier 
stands bn *a p'oppa.al the stern with his face towards the bow, 
and propels gondola with a single oar. There is a low 
cabin p«8#^ngers the ordinary gondolas can take 

fouv qr Jiix peripns, rand larger ones (barca or kattello) take 
eight. ^ Gondolas are mentioned as far back as 1094, and, prior 
to a .sumptuary, ei^jct passed by the great council in the i6th 
century,; makipgJ^laqk their compulsory colour, they were very 
different^ in ^appearance from now. Instead of the present boat, 
with it^ heavy black c^biin and absence of colouring, the. older 
forms had an awning of rich stuffs or gold embroideries, sup- 
ported on a light arclied framework open at both ends ; this 
IS thfe gondola still seen in Carpaccio’s and Gentile Bellini’s 
pictures 153b). Since 1880 services of omnibus steamers 
(now muniSpal) have. Also been introduced. 

Byzantine Archite^ure.—V^c: can trace the continuous growth 
bf Venice through the successive styles of Byzantine, Gothic, 
early Renaissance and late Renaissance architecture. The 
whole subject is magnificently treated in Ruskin’s Stones oj 
Venice^ The two most striking buildings in Venice, St Mark’s 
and^he Dogp’s Palace, itl once give us an example of the 
two earlier styles,, the Byzantine and the Gothic, at least in 
their general design, though both are so capricious in develop- 
ment and in “decoration that they may more justly be con- 


sidered as unique specimens rather than as typical examples 
of their respective styles! In truth, owing to its isolated 
position on the very verge of Italy, and to its close con- 
nexion with the East, Venetian architecture was an inde- 
pendent development. Though displaying a preponderance of 
Oripital characteristics, it retained a quality of its own quite 
unlike the styles evolved by other Western countries. 

The Byzantine style prevailed in Venice during the 11th and 
1 2th centuries. The arches of this period are semicircular and 
usually highly stilted. Sculptured ornamentation, flowing scroll- 
work of scmi-conventional foliage mingled with grotesque animals, 
birds or dragons, is freely applied to arches and string courses. The 
walls arc built of solid brickwork and then covered with thin slabs 
of rich and costly marbles. Sculptured panels, with conventional 
motives, peacocks, eagles devouring hares, peacocks drinking from a 
cup on a tall pillar, are let into both exterior and interior walls, 
as are roundels of precious marbles, sawn from columns ot porphyry, 
serpentine, verd antique, &c. The adoption ol veneei for decora- 
tion prohibited any deep cutting, and almost all the sculpture is 
shallow. Only in the capitals, which are of extraordinary richness 
and variety, do we get any deep or bold relief. Dentil mouldings, 
of which examples may still be seen in the remains of the palaccoJ 
Blachernae at Constantinople, are characteristic of Venetian orna- 
mentation at this period, and remain a permanent feature in Venetian 
architecture down to the 11th century. The dome is the leading 
idea or motif in Byzantine ecclesiastical architecture ; the domes 
are placed over square, not circular apartments, and their bases 
are brought to a circle by means of pendentives. In exterior 
elevation the chief effect is produced by the grouping of the domes. 
In the interior the effect is gained by broad masses of chromatic 
decoration in marble-veneer and mosaics on a gold ground to 
cover the walls and vaults, and by elaborate pavements of 
secMle and opm Akxandrinim. Owing to the marshy site the 
foundations of buildings in Venice offered considerable difficulties 
A trench was dug in the soft upper mud until the stratum of still 
blue clay was reached. Piles of elm, oak, white poplar or larch were 
driven into this clay to the depth of 16 to 20 It. or until absolute 
resistance was encountered. The heads of the piles weic from 
10 to II in. in diameter and they were driven in almost in contact. 
On this surface of pile heads was laid a platform of two layers of 
squared oak beams ; and on this again the foundations proper were 
built. In some cases, however, as for example in the ducal palace 
itself, if the clay ai)peared sufficiently firm, the piles were dispensed 
with and the foundations went up directly from the oak jilatform 
which rested immediately on the clay. During the middle ages 
the walls of Venetian buildings wore constructed invariably of brick. 
They were usually solid, but in some cases they were built a sacco-- 
that is to say, two thin outer walls were built and the space between 
them was filled with grouted rubble. The delicate creamy Istrian 
stone, which is now so prominent a feature in Venetian arcliitecture, 
did not come into common use till after the irth century, when 
the Istrian coast became permanently Venetian. Before 1405 the 
mortar used in Venice was made of lime from Istna, which possessed 
no hydraulic qualities and was consequently very perishable, a 
fact which to a large extent accounts for the fall of the Campanile 
of San Marco. But when Venice look possession of the mainland 
her builders were aide to employ a strong hydraulic dark lime from 
Albettone, which formed a durable cement, capable of resisting salt 
water and the corrosive sea air. 

The church of St Mark’.s, originally the private chapel of 
the doge, is unique among the buildings of the world in respect 
of its unparalleled richness of material and decoration. 

It grew with the growing state whose religious centre it Markka. 
was, and was adorned with the spoils of countless 
other buildings, both in the East and on the Italian mainland. 
A law of the republic required every merchant trading to the 
East to bring back some material for the adornment of the 
fane. Indeed, the building has been compared to the treasure 
den of a gang of sea sharkers,” and fornvs a museum of 
sculpture of the most varied kind, nearly every century from 
the 4th down to the latest Renaissance being represented. TIk: 
present church is the third on this site. Soon after the con- 
centration at Rialto (see History below), a .small wooden church 
was erected about the y^ar 828 for the reception of the relics 
of St Mark, which had been brought from Alexandria when 
the Moslems pulled down the church where he was buried. 
St Mark then became the patron saint of Venice in place of 
St Theodore. This church was burned in 976 along with the 
ducal palace in the insurrection against the Doge Candiano IV. 
Pietro Orseolo and his successors rebuilt the church on a 
larger scale in the form of a basilica with three eastern apses 
and no transept, and Byzantine workmen were employed. As 
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the state grew in wealth and importance the church grew with 
it. About the year 1063 the Doge Contarini resolved to re- 
model St Mark’s. There can be no doubt that Byzantine artists 
Imd a large share in the work, but it is equally certain that 
Lombard workmen were employed along with the Orientals, 
and thus St Mark’s became, as it were, a workshop in which 
two styles, Byzantine and Lombard, met and were fused 
together, giving birth to a new style, peculiar to the district, 
which may fairly be called Veneto-Byzantine. 

In plan (see the article Architecture) St Mark’s is a Greek cross 
of equal arms, covered by a ck)n>e in the centre, 42 ft. in diameter, 
and by a dome over each of the arms. The plan is derived from the 
Church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople, now covered by 
the mosque of Mahommed II., and bears a strong resemblance to 
the plan of St Front at P6rigueux m France (1120). The addition 
of a narthex before the main front and a vestibule on the northern 
side brings the whole western arm of the cross to a square on plan. 
In elevation the facade seems to have connexion with the five-bayed 
facade of the Kahriych Jam6, or mosaic mosque, at Constantinople. 
The exterior fa^ade is enriched with marble columns brought from 
.Mexandria and other cities of the liast, and bearing in many cases 
incised graffiti. Mosaics are employed to decorate the spandrils of 
tlie arches. Only one of the original mo.saics now exists, the one 
over the doorway at the north western, or St Alipio, angle. Its 
subject, which Is of high historical value as a record of costume, 
represents the translation of the body of St Mark, and gives us a view 
of the west facade of the church as it was at the beginning of the 
Mlh cent ury before the addition of the ogee gables, with mternat- 
'Tig crockets and statues, and the intermediate pinnacled canopies 
jilaced between the five great arches of the upper storey. 'l‘he top 
of the narthex forms a wide gallery, communicating with the interior 
at the trifonum level. In the centre of this gallery stand the four 
colossal bronze horses which belonged to some Graeco-Roman 
triumphal quadriga, and were brought to Venice by the Doge 
Enrico Dandolo alter the fall of Constantinople in 1204; they were 
carried off by Napoleon to Pans in 1707, and restored by Francis 
<)1 Austria in j8i 5. 

Mosaic is the essential decoration of the church, and the architec- 
tural details are subordinated to the colour sclieme. These mosaics 
belong to very various dates. The Doge Domenico Selvo began the 
decoration of the church in 1071. though it is uncertain whether 
liny of his work can be now identified. The mosaics of the domes 
would seem to belong to th-; 12th century, probably before 1150. 
The mosaics of the atrium date from T2CX) to 1300; the subjects 
are taken from Old Testament story. The baptistery mosaics 
n'present the life of St John. The mosaics in the chapel of St 
Isidore (finished by Andrea Dandolo), giving us the life of the saint, 
were executed in 1355. In the sacristy is a scries of 10th-century 
mosaics, and in other parts of the church are inferior and later 
mosaics from cartoons by later Venetian masters. Below the 
mosaics the walls and arches are covered with rare marbles, por- 
jihyries and alabaster from ancient columns sawm into slices 
and so arranged in broad bands as to produce a rich gamut of 
colour. 

riie eastern crypt, or ennfessio, extends under the whole of the 
choir and has three apses, like the upper church. The body of St 
Mark formerly rested here, but is now within the high altar. Below 
the nave is another crypt. 'I'he floors of both crypts have sunk 
considerably and are often under water ; tliis settlement accounts 
for the inequalities of the pavement. The original part of the 
magnificent mosaic pavement probably dates from the middle of 
the 12th century, if we may judge from the pavement at Murano, 
exactly similar in style, material and workmanship, which bears 
the date 1140. The pavement consists partly of opus Alexandrinum 
of red and green porphyry mixed with marbles, partly of tesselated 
work of glass and marble tesserae. 

'fhe choir stands alxiut 4 ft. above the nave and is separated 
from it by a marble rood-screen, on the architrave of which stand 
fourteen figures, the signed work of Jacobello and Pietro Paolo 
delle Masegne, 1304. 

The Pala d’oro, or retablc of the high altar, is one of the chief 
glories of St Mark’s. It is one of the most magnificent specimens 
of goldsmiths' and jewellers' work in existence. It was ordered 
in 976 at Constantinople by the Doge Pietro I. Orseolo, and was 
enlarged and enriched with gems and modified in form, first by a 
Greek artificer in 1105, and then by Venetians between 1209 and 
1345. It is composed of figures of Christ, angels, prophets and 
saints, in Byzantine enamel run into gold plates, it is about 1 1 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and about 4 ft. 8 in. high. It contains 1300 great j^earls, 
400 garnets, 90 amethysts, 300 sapphires, 300 emeralds, 15 rubies, 
75 balas rubies, 4 topazes, 2 cameos ; the gems, except where they 
have been replaced, are cut on cabochon. The treasury of St Markus 
contains a magnificent collection of church plate and jewels. 

Fine examples of Venetian Byzantine palaces— -at least of 
the fa9ades— are still to be seen on the Grand Canal and in 
some of the small canals. The interiors have been modified 
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past recognition of their original disposition. The Byzantine 
palace seems to have had twin angle towers— 
angulares turre^-^mch. as those of the Ca’ Molin en the 
Riva degli Schiavoni, where Petrarch lived. The syum^ 
restored (1880) Fondaco ^ dei Turchi (13th century), Um 
now the Museo Civico, also has two angle-towers. The p«i*c«** 
facades presented continuous colonnades ofi each floor with semi^ 
circular high stilted arches, leaving a vdlry small amount of 
wall space. The buildings were usually battlemented in fantastic 
form. A good specimen may be seen in Lazzaro Sebastiani’s 
picture of the piazzetta, in the Museo Civico, There on the 
right we sec the handsome building of the old bakery, occupy- 
ing the site of the present library ; it has two arcades 
of Saracenic arches and a fine row of battlements. Other 
specimens still in existence are the municipal buildings, Palazzo 
Loredan and Palazzo Farsetti— if, indeed, these arc not to 
be considered rather as Romanesque — and the splendid Ca’ da 
Mosto, all on the Grand Canal. The richest ornamentation 
was applied to the arches and string courses, while plaques of 
sculpture, roundels and coats of arms adorned the fa9ad(*s. 
The remains of a Byzantine fa9ade now almost entirely built 
into a wall in the Rio di Ca’ Foscari offer us excellent illustra- 
tion of this decorative work. 



Fig. i. — Square of St Mark and surrounding buildings. The 
original campo was bounded on the west by the canal 15 , with the 
Oth-ceiitury church of S. Geminiano, C, on its west bank. The 
first enlargement of the square was effected by Doge Sebastiano 
Ziani in 1 1 70, when he filled up the canal and rebuilt the church 
on a new site at D, thus nearly doubling the size of the square. 

^Lastly, the square was extended southwards in the i6th century, 
when the new palace of the procurators. K, was built by Scamozzi. 
Gentile Bellini’s picture shows a line of houses along FF, reaching 
up to the great campanile, A. Napoleon 1 . in 1805-10 pulled 
down the church of S. Geminiano and built a new block at the 
west end of the square, L, The dates of the various parts of the 
existing ducal palace arc indicated on the plan • the rebuilding 
was carried on in the following order, P, Q, R, S, T, U, V. At 
Z is the treasury of St Mark, which was originally one of the towers 
belonging to the old ducal palace ; F, .site of old houses ; G, clock- 
tower ; H, old palace of "procurators ; J, old library* M, two 
columns ; N. Ponte della Paglia ; O. Bridge of Sighs ; W, Giants’ 
Staircase ; X, sacristy of St Mark ; Y, Piazzetta. 

(Mic Architecture . — Venetian Gothic, both ecclesiastical 
and domestic, shares most of the characteristics of north 
Italian Gothic generally, though in domestic architecture it 
displays one peculiarity which we shall presently note. The 
material, brick and terra-cotta, is the determining cause of 
the characteristics of north Italian Gothic. 

‘ This palace was originally the property of the Pc.saro family, 
and afterwards of the duke of Este, and finally of the republic, 
which used it as a dwelling-place for royal guests before letting it 
to Turkish merchants. The word Fon 4 aco (derived through Arabic 
from the Greek iraySoxwov) , a.s applied to some of the Venetian palaces, 
denotes the mercantile headquarters of a foreign trading nation. 
Those still existing are the Turkish and the German (F. de’ Tedeschi), 
the latter now converted into the post office. • 
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^ Flatnebs and lack of deep ahadows, owinR to the impo3?4ibility 
of obtaiumg heav> cornices m that inatenal, mark the btylc. The 
prevalcucc of sunlight led to a restriction ol tae windows and 
exaggeration of wall space. The development of tracery was 
hindered both by the material and by the relative insignificance 
‘ of the windows. On the other hand, the plastic quality of terra- 
cotta suggested an abundance of delicate ornamentation on a small 
scale, which produced its eflect by its own mdividiial beauty without 
bro.ul reference to Ifie general scheme Coloured marbles and 
frescoes served a like purpose. The exteriors of the north Italian 
Gotliic churches are characterized by tlie flatness o| the roof ; the 
treatment of the west lavade as a mere screen wall, masking llie true 
lines ol tlie aisle roofs ; the great circular window in the west front 
for lighting the nave; the absence of pinnacles owing to the un- 
'iimportance of the buttresses ; the west-end ^lorches with columns 
jesting on lions or other animals. 'I'he peculiarity of Venetian 
domestic Gothic to whicli we have referred la this , we frequently 
hnd tracery used to fill rectangular, not arched, openings. 'J'hc 
result is that the tiacery itself has to support the structure above 
it- IS, in fact, constructional — whereas in most other countries the 
traciMw IS merely, as it were, a pierced screen filling in a construc- 
tional arch. Hence the nobceable heaviness of Venetian tracery. 

The ducal palace, like St Mark’.s, is a symliol and an epitome 
of the race which evolved it. Soon after the concentration 
at Rialto the doge Angelo Particiaro began an official 
rfucjl residence for the head of the state. It was probably 
pmiace, small, strongly fortified castle; one of its massive 
angle-towers is now incorporaliid in St Mark's and serves as 
the treasury. During the earlier years ol the republic the 
ducal palace was frequently destroyed and rebuilt. It was 
burnt in 976 and again in ito6. At the close of the i2lh 
ci'iitury (1173-1179) Sebastian Ziani restored and enlarged 
the palace. Of his work .some traces .still remain in the richly 
sculptured bands built in at intervals along the 14th-century 
fagade on the Rio, and part of the handsome larch-wood beams 
which formed the loggia of the piazzetta facade, still visible 
on the inner wall of the present loggia. The present magnificent 
building was a slow growtii lixtending over three centuries and 
expanding gradually as the republic grew in riches. 

The palace as we now see it was begun about 1300 by Doge 
Pietro Gradenigo, who soon after the closing of the great council 
gave its permanent form to the Venetian constitution. Jt is there 
fore, in a scin.se, contemporaneous with the early manhood of the 
state. Gradenigo built tlic; facade along the Rio. About ipH) 
the arcaded facade along tlie lagoon front was taken in hand, and 
set the design for the whole of the external frontage of tlu; palace. 

'J owards the end of the 14th ctmtury, thi.s facade, vath its lower 
colonnade, upper loggia with haiul.sonie Gothic tracerv, and the 
vast inipendiug upper storey, wliicb give to the whole budding 
its striking appearance and audacious design, had bc*en earned as 
far as the tenth column on the piazzetta side. At this point, perhaps 
out of regard for the remains of Ziani's palace, the work seems to 
liave been arrested for many years, but in 1424 the building was 
resumed and tarried as far as the north-west, or judgment, angle, 
near St Mark's, thus completing the sea and piazzetta fa9adcs as 
we now s«e ^em. The great gateway, the Porta della Carta, was 
added in i439-4a from designs by Bartholomeo Buono (or Bonj and 
his son, . of buildings in the interior, connecting the Porta 

della Carta to theJitb wing, was added about 1462 by the doge 
CristofotO Moro.*' In ,^479 a fire consumed the cadier buildings 
along “the Rio, arid these were replaced (1480-1*550) by the present 
Renaissance structure. 

The tWQi main fa,jpdtis, those towards the sea and the piazzetta, 
consist* of fL repeiltiiOn of the .same design, that which was begun 
jn the ^ centuty. The name of the architect 

who began tfvfe yjork and thus fixed the design of the whole is not 
certainly known, but it must have been a man of an earlier genera- 
tion than that of Filippo Calendario, who is often stated to have 
been the chief architect of the older portion. Calendario was an 
accomplice in the conspiracy of Marino Faliero, and was executed 
together with doge in 1355, It appears probablc-lhat a Venetian 
/ architect and sculptor named Pietro Baseggio was the chief mastcr- 
I builder in the first of the i4tli century. The fle.sign of these 
fa^adfis is very atrikiiag and unlike that of any other building in the 
-world. It consists 01 two storeys with open colonnjides, forming a 
long loggia on the ground andf first floors, with seventeen arches 
on thfj sea f^nt and eighteen on the other facade. Above this is 
a lofty third stbrey, pierced with a few large windows, with pointed 
arches once filled vdth traciTy, which is now lost. The whole 
surface of the ponderous upper storey i.s covered with a diaper 
pattern in .slhbs of creamy white Tstrian stone and red Verona 
marble, giving a delicate rosy-orange hue to the building. Vgt\ 
beautiful sculpture, executed^ with an ivory-like minuteness of 
finish, is used to flecorattftbe whole building wiBi wonderful profusion. 


At each of the three free angles is a large. group immediately over 
the lower column. At the fcuth-east angle is the " Drunkenness of 
Noah,” at the .south-west the " Fall of Man,” and at the north-west 
the " Judgment of Solomon.” Over each, at a much higher level, is a 
colossal figure of an archangel--liaphacl, Michael and Gabriel. 

The great inteamal court is surrounded witii atx:ading. From 
the interior of the court access is given to the upper loggia by 
a very beautiful staircase of early Renaissance style, built in the 
middle of the 15th century by Antonio Rizzo. Two colossal statues 
j of Neptune and Mars at the top of these stairs were executed by 
Jacopo Sansovino in 1554 — hence the name " giants’ staircase.^’ 
Owmg to a fire which gutted a great part ol the palace in 1574, 
internal appearance of the rooms was completely changed, and the 
fine .senes of early Paduan and Venetian paintings which decorated 
the walls of the chief rooms was lo.st. At present the magnilicent 
council chambers for the different IcgisLative bodies of the Venetian 
republic and the state apartments of the doges arc richly decorated 
with gilt carving and panelling in the style of the later Renaissance. 
On the walls of the chief council chambers are a magnificent series 
of oil-paintings by Tintoretto and other less able Venetians' - among 
them Tintoretto’s masterpiece, “ Bacchus and Ariadne,” and his enor- 
mous picture of Paradise, the large.st oil-painting in the world. 

Among tlie many Gothic churches of Venice the largest are 
the Franciscan church of Santa Maria Gloridsa dci Frari (1250- 
1280), and the Dominican church of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo (i 260-1400). The Frari is remarkable for its ^bunhes 
fine choir-stalls and for the series of .six eastern chapels 
which from outside gdve a very good example of Gothic brick- 
work, comparable with the even finer ap.se of the now dese- 
crated church of San Gregorio, 'riic church of SS. Giovanni c 
Paolo was the usual burymg-place of the doges, and contains 
many noble mausoleums of various dates. Hesidc.s thc.se two 
churches we may mention Santo Stefano, an interesting build- 
ing of central Gothic, “ the best ecclesiastical example of it in 
Venice.'’ 'fhe ap.se is built over a canal. The west entrance 
is later than the rest of the edifice and is of the richest Re- 
nais.sance Gothic, a little earlier than the Porta della Carta. 

But it is in the domestic architecture of Venice that we 
find the most striking and characteristic examples of Gothic. 
The introduction of that style coincided with the' 
consolidation of the Venetian constitution and the 
development of Venetian commerce both in the Levant 
and with England and Flanders. The wealth which thus 
accrued found architectural expression in those noble palaces, 
so characteristic of Venice, which line the Grand and smaller 
canals. They are so numerous that wc cannot do more than 
call attention to one or two. 

'fhe most striking example Ls undoubtedly the Ca’ d’ Oro, so 
called from the profusion of gold employed on its facade. It 
was built for Marino Contarini in 1421, rather a late period in 
the development of the style. 

Marino kept a minut(‘ entry of his exponfies, a document of the 
highest value, not merely for the history of the building, but al»o 
for tlie light it throws on the private life of the great patricians 
who gave to Venice sucli noble examples of art. Contarini wa.s to 
some extent his own architect. He had the as.sistance of Marco 
d’ Amadeo, u master-builder, and of Matteo Reverli, a Milanese 
sculptor, who were joined later on by Giovanni Buono and his 
son Bartolomeo. Other artists, of whom we know nothing else, 
such as Antonio Busetto, Antonio Foscolo, Gasparino Rosso, 
Giacomo da Como. Marco da Legno and others, were called in to 
help in evolving this masterpiece of decorated architecture, affording 
us an example of the way in which the ducal palace and other 
monuments of Venice grew out of the collaboration of numerous 
nameless artists. By the year 1431 the facade was nearly completed, 
and Contarini made a bargain with Martino and Giovanni Benzon 
for the marbles to cover what was yet unfini.shed. The fapde is 
a triumph of graceful elegance ; so light is the tracery, so rich the 
decoration, so successful the broach of symmetry which gives us a 
wing upon the left-hand Side but none upon the right. But Con- 
tarini was not content to leave the marbles as they were. He 
desired to have the facade of his house in colour. 'The contract 
for this work, signed with Master Zuan de Franza, conjures up a 
vision of the Ca' d’ Oro ablaze with colour and gleaming with the 
gold ornamentation from which it took its name. 

Other notable examples of this style arc the Palazzo Ariani at 
San Raffaolle, with its hand.some window in a design of intersect- 
ing circles ; the beautiful Window with the symbols of the four 
Evangelists in the .spandrils, in the facade of a house at San 
Stae ; the row of Uuee Giustihian palace.s a 1 S. Barnaba ; the 
Palazzo Friuli at Sari Severo, with a remarkably graceful angle- 
window, where the columnar mullion carries down the angle of the 
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wall ; the flamboyant balconies of the Palazzo Contanni Fasan ; 
the Palazzo i^rnardo on a aide canal near S. Polo, a late central 
Gothic building (1380-1400) which Rus^n descries as " of the 
finest fand and superb in ite effect of colour when seen from the 
side. Taken as a whole, after the ducal palace this is the noblest 
eftcct of all in Venice." 

Early Renaissance , — Towards the close of the 15th century 
Venetian architecture began to feel the influence of the classical 
revival ; but, lying far from Rome and retaining still her 
connexion with the East, Venice did not fall under the sway of 
the classical ideals either so quickly or so completely as most 
Italian cities. Indeed, in tliis as in the earlier styles, Venice 
struck out a line for herself and developed a style of her own, 
known as Lombardesque, after the family of the Lombardi 
(Solari) who came from Carona on the Lake of Lugano and may 
be said to have created it. 

Thu essential point about the style is that it is intermediary 
but ween Venelian Gothic and lull Renaissance. We find it retaining 
some traces of Byzantine influence in the decorated Rurface.s of 
applied marbles, and in the roundels of porphyry and verd antique, 
while it also retained certain characteristics of Gothic, as, for instance, 
in llie pointed arclies of the Renaissance facade in the courtyard 
of the ducal palace designed by Antonio Itizzo (1499}. Special 
notes of the style are the central grouping of the windows, leaving 
comparatively solid spaces on eacii side, which gives the effect of 



Fig. 2. — Ca’ d' Oro, as originally built. 


a main building with wings ; the large amount of window space ; 
the comparative flatne.ss of the facades ; the employment of a 
cornice to each storey ; the effect of light and shade given by the 
balconies ; and in churches by the circular pediments on the fa9ados. 

The most perfect example of thi.s style in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture is the little church of the Miracoli built by Pietro 
Lombardo in 1480. The church is without aisles, and 
has a semicircular roof, and the choir is raised twelve 
steps above the floor of the nave. The walls, both inte nally 
and externally, are encrusted with marbles. The facade has 
the characteristic circular pediment with a large west window 
surrounded by three smaller windows separated by two orna- 
mental roundels in coloured marble and of geometric desijjn. 
Below the pediment comes an arcade with flat pilasters, which 
runs all round the exterior of the church. Two of the bays 
contain round-headed windows ; the other three are filled in 
with white marble adorned by crosses and roundels in coloured 
marble. The lowej order contains the flat pilastered portal 
with two panelled spaces on each side. 

Similar resultp- are obtained in the magnificent fa9ade of the 
Scuola cli San Marco, at SS. Giovanni e Paolo, which has six semi- 
circular pediments of varj^ing size crowning the six bays, in the 
upper order of which arc four noble Romanesque windows. The 
lower order contains the handsome portal with a semicircular 
pediment, while four of the remaining bays are filled with quaint 
scenes in surprisingly skilful perspective. The facade ot San 
Zaccaria (1457-1515), the stately design of Anton Marco Gambello 
and Mauro ('oducci, offers some slight modifioationa in the use of 


the seo^ioircular pediment, the line of the aisle roof being indicated 
by quarter-circle pediments abutting on tfie fa9ade of the nave. 
San ^Ivadore, tMfe work of Tullio Lombardo (153^^). is sevver and 
less highly ornamented than the preceding examples, but its plan 
is singularly impressive, giving the effect of great apace in a com- 
I>aratively smail area. In this connexion we must mention the • 
Scuola of S. Giovanni Evangelista at the Fran, with its fore-court 
and screen adorned by pilasters delicately flecoratcd with foliage 
m low relief, and its noble staircase whose c|puble flights unite on 
a landing under a shallow cupola. This also was the work of Pietro 
Lombardo and his son Tulho. 

Early Renaisbanre palaces occur frequently in Venice and 
form a pleasing contrast with those in the Gothic style. The 
Palazzo Dario with its dedication, Vrhis ^enio, the 
superb Manzoni-Montccuculi-Polignac, with its frieze-. ’ • 

of spread-eagles in low relief, and the Vendramini-Calergi 
or Non nobis palace, whose facade is characterized by its round- 
headed windows ol grouped twin lights between columns, are 
among the more important ; though beautiful specimens, such 
as the Palazzo Trevisan on the Rio della Paglia, and the Palazzo 
Corner Reali at the ]^"ava, are to be found all over the city. 

Later Renaissance . — When we come to the fully developed 
Renaissance, architecture in Venice ceases to possess that 
peculiarly individual imprint which marks the earlier ubrary 
styles. It is still characterized by great splendour; ofSma 
indeed, the library of San Marco, built by Jacopo Marco, 
Sansovino in 1536, is justly considered the most sumptuous 
example of Renaissance architecture in the world. It is rich, 
ornate, yet hardly florid, distinguished by splendid effects 
of light and shade, obtained by a far bolder use of projections 
than had hitherto been found in the somewhat flat design of 
Venetian facades. The columned, round-headed windows are 
set in deeply between the pillars which carry the massive 
entablature, and this again is surmounted by a balustrade 
with obelisks at each angle and figures marking the line of each 
bay. The Istrian stone of which the edifice is built has taken 
a fine patina, which makes the whole look like some rieWy 
embossed casket in oxidized silver. 

The full meaning of the change which had come over Venetian 
architecture, of the gulf which lies between the early Lombard- 
esque style, so purely characteristic of Venice, and the fully 
developed classical revival, which now assumed undisputed 
sway, may best be grasped by comparing the old and the new 
Procuratie, Not more than eighty years separate these two 
buildings ; the old Procuratie were built by Bartolomeo Buono 
about 1500, the new by Scamozzi in 1580, yet it is clear that 
each belongs to an entirely different world of artistic ideas. 
The Procuratie Vecchie is perhaps the longest arcaded fa9ade 
in the world and certainly shows the least amount of wall 
space ; the whole design is simple, the moulding and ornamenta- 
tion severe. The Procuratie Nuove, which after all is merely 
Scamozzi’s continuation of Sansovino's library, displays all the 
richness of that ornate building. 

Among the churches of this period we may mention San Geminiano, 
designed by Sansovino, and destroyed at the beginning of the 19th 
century to make room for the ball-room built by N^qieon „ . 

for Eiigeno Beauharnais. The churches of Sian Giorgio^ urcacu 
Maggiore and of the Redentorc, a votive church for liberation from 
the plague, are both by Palladio. In 1O32 Baldassare Longhena built 
the fine church of Santa Maria della Salute, also a votive church, 
erected by the state to commemorate the cessation of tlie plague of 
1630. This noble pile, with a largo and handsome dome, a secondary 
cupola over the altar, and a striking portal and flight of steps, 
occupies one of the most conspicuous sites in Venice on the point 
of land that separates the mouth of the Guidocca from the Grand 
Canal. In plan it is an octagon with chapels projecting one on 
each side. The volute buttresses, each crowned with a statue, add 
quaintly but happily to the general effect. After Longhena's date 
church architecture in Venice declined upon the dubious taste of 
baroque ; the fa9adeB of San Moisd and of Santa Maria del Giglia 
arc good .specimens of thi.s style. 

The palaces of the later Renaissance are numerous and frequently 
grandiose though frigid in design. The more remarkable are 
Sansovino's Palazzo Comer, Longhena's massive and „ . 
imposing Palazzo Pesaro, the Palazzo Rezzonico, from 
designs by Longhena with the third storey added by Massari, 
Sammicheli'g Palazzo Comer at San Polo, and Massari's well-propor* 
tioned and dignified Palazzo Grassi at San Samuole, i}uilt in 1 740. 
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" Modern Buildings . — In recent times the general prosperity 
of the city, which is on the ascendant, has brought about a 
revival ‘of domestic and civic architecture. The architects 
Rupolo and Sardi have erected a considerable number of build- 
ings, in which they have attempted, and with considerable 
success, to return either to Venetian Gothic or to the early 
Renaissance Lombar^esquc style. The most striking of these 
modern buildings are the new wing of the Hotel d’ltalie, San 
Mois^, and the very successful fish market at Rialto, designed 
by I^urenti and carried out by Rupolo, in which a happy 
return to early Venetian Gothic has been effected in conjunction 
with a skilful adaptation of one of the most famous of the old 
houses of Venice, the Stal6n, or palace of the Quirini family. 

Gild Halls . — Among tlie most remarkable buildings in Venice 
are the scuole, or gild halls, of the various confraternities. They 
were pious foundations created for mutual benefit and for purposes 
of charity. The scuole were divided into the six scuole grandi, 
so called from their numbers, wealth and privileges, and the scuole 
minori or fragile, which in most cases were associated with an art 
or craft. The scuole minori were usually attached to some church 
in the quarter where the particular trade flourished. They had their 
special altar dedicated to the patron of the gild, a private burying- 
place, and a room m which they held their chapter. The six scuole 
grandi, San Teodoro, S. Maria della Cariti, S. Giovanni Evangelista, 
San Marco, della Misericordia and San Rocco, on the other hand, 
built themselves magnificent gild halls. We have already mentioned 
two of these, the Scuola di San Giovanni Evangelista and the Scuola 
di San Marco, both of them masterpieces of the Lombardesque 
style. The Scuola di San Marco is now a part of the town hospital, 
and besides its facade, already described, it is remarkable for the 
handsome carved ceiling in the main hall (1463). Other beautiful 
ceilings are to be found in the great hall and the hall of the Albergo 
in the Scuola della CaritA, now the Accademia. They are the work 
of Marco Cozzi of Vicenza and were executed between 1461 and 
1464. Tlie design of the former is a trellis crossing the ceiling 
diagonally ; in each of the lacunae is carved a cherubim with eight 
wings ; the figures and the trellis are gilded ; the ground is a rich 
ultramarine. But the most magnificent of these gild halls is the 
Scuola di San Rocco, designed by Bartolomeo Buono in 1517 and 
carried out by Scarpagmno and Sante Lombardo. The favade 
on the Campo is large and pure in conception. The great staircase 
and the lower and upper halls contain the unrivalled series of paint- 
ings by Tintoretto, which called forth such unbounded enthusiasm 
on the part of Ruskin. 

Campanili . — Among the more striking features of Venice we 
must reckon the campanili or bell-towers (see Campanile). These 
were at one time more numerous than at the present day ; earth- 
uakes and subsidence of foundations have brought many of them 
own, the latest to fall being the great tower of San Marco itself, 
which collapsed on July 14th, 1902. Its reconstruction was at once 
undertaken, and completed in 1910. In a few other cases, for 
example at San Giorgio Maggiore, the fallen campanili were restored ; 
but for the most part they were not replaced. The Venetian cam- 
panile usually stands detached from the church. It is almost 
inyariably square ; the only examples of round campanili in this 
part of Italy are to be found at Ravenna and at Caorle to fhe east 
of Vertices >v,hile inside Venice itself the solitary exception to the 
square plan Vvak tke campanile of San Paternian, built in 999 and 
now detpolisUeil, which wa.s a hexagon. The campanile is usually 
a plain brick1*6haft /frith shallow pilasters running up the faces. 
It has .amaU cfhgle-wiqdoWs to light the interior inclined plane or 
staircaa^, and is not broken into storeys with grouped windows as 
in tl\e ciase oi the Lombard belLtowers. Above the shaft comes 
the arcadiljd ’belj^chairiber, frequently built of Istrian stone; and 
above that agaii^ the attic, either round or square or octagonal, 
carrying? wl^ « coiio or a pyramid or a cupola, sometimes sur- 
mountod.oJy^ cross or a gilded angel which serves as a weather- 
cock. Cressets used to be kemt burning at night on som^ of the 
campanili to serve as beacons for those at sea. Among the existing 
campanili the dldest are San Creremia. dating from the i ith century, 
San*Samuele from the 12th, San Barnaba and San Zaccaria from 
the 13th. Th^ oampanile of S. Giovanni Elemosinario at Rialto 
. (1398-14QQ) 19 called by Ruskin " the most interesting piece of 
j central Gothic remaining comparatively intact in Venice.^' 

Public Monuptenlt . — Venetian sculpture is for the most part 
- ancillary to architecture ; for example, Antonio Rizzo’s “ Adam ” 
and “Eve’’ (14^4).* which face the giants’ -staircase in the ducal 
palace, are parts of the decorative scheme ; Sansovino’s splendid 
monument toTomoso Rangone is an essential feature of the facade 
of San Gtuliano. The most successful Venetian sculpture is to 
be found in the many nob|e sepulchral private monuments. The 
jealoq^y of the Venetian republic forbade the erection of monumfmts 
to her, great men.. The sole exception is the superb equestrian 
statue in honour of the General Bartolomeo CoUeoni, which stands 
on the Campo fiS. Giovanni Paolo. By his will CoUeoni left his 


vast fortune to Venice on Rendition that* a monument should be 
raised to him at St Mark’s. He meant the great piazza, but by a 
quibble the republic evaded the concession of so unique an honour 
and claimed to have fulfilled the conditions of the bequest by erecting 
the monument at the Scuola of St Mark. The republic entrusted 
the work to the Florentine Verrocchio, who dying before the statue 
was completed begged the government to allow his pupil Lorenzo 
di Credi to carry it to a conclusion. The Venetians, however, called 
in Alessandro Leopardi, who cast the great equestrian group and 
added the pure and graceful pedestal. The monument was un- 
veiled on the 21st of March 149O. Leopardo was also the creator 
(1505) of the three handsome bronze sockets in front of St Mark’s 
which held the flagstaffs of the banners of Cyprus, Morea and Crete, 
when the republic was mistress of those territories. 

By the side of the sea in the piazzetta, on to which the west fa9ade 
of the ducal palace faces, stand two ancient columns of Egyptian 
granite, one red and the other grey. These great monoliths v;ere 
brought as trophies to Venice by Doge Domenico Michieli in 1126, 
after his victories in Syria. In 1180 they were set up with their 
present fine capitals and bases by a Lombard engineer, Niccolo de’ 
Barattieri. The grey column is surmounted by a fine bronze lion 
of Byzantine style, cast in Venice for Doge Ziani about 1178 (this 
was earned off to Pans by Napoleon in 1797, and sent back in 
pieces in 1816; but in 1893 it was put together again) ; and in 1329 a 
marble statue of St Theodore, standing upon a crocodile, was 
placed on the other column. Among modern monuments the most 
successful is that to Goldoni at San .i>Jtolomeo near the Rialto. 
It is the work of the sculptor dal Zotto. 

Institutions . — Perhaps the most famous institution of Venice is the 
arsenal, whose history and activity has continued unbroken from the 
earliest days of the republic down to the present time. 

The arsenal was founded about the year 1104 by the doge ^ . 

Ordelap Falier. Before that date Venetian shipping was "’*^"** 
built at the spot near the piazzetta, known as the terra nova, where 
the royal gardens now are. The arsenal, which was famous in Dante’s 
day, received its first enlargement in 1304, when, on the design of 
Andrea Pisano, new building sheds and the rope walk or Tana were 
erected. Pisano’s building sheds, nine in a row, with peculiarly shaped 
roofs, were still standing intact — one of the most interesting medieval 
monuments of Venice — until recently, but they have been modified 
past recognition. .In 1325 the second addition, the arsenale nuovo, 
was made, and a third, the arsenale nuovisstmo, in 1473 ; a fourth, 
the Riparto dclle Galeazze, about 1539; and in 1 564 the fifth enlarge- 
ment, the Canal dclle Galeazze e Vasca, took place. After the fall of 
the republic the arsenal continued to occupy the attention of the 
various governments. In 1810 the site of the suppressed convent 
and church of the Celestia was added. The entire circuit of the 
arsenal, about two miles in extent, is protected by a lofty wall with 
turrets. The main door of the arsenal is the first example in Venice 
of the purely classical style. It is a noble portal, erected in I4(k), 
apparently from designs by Fra Giocondo, with the lion of St Mark 
in the attic. The statuary, with Sta Giustina on the summit of 
the tympanum, was added in 1571 and 1578. The whole design 
was modified in 1688 so as to represent a triumphal arch in honour 
of Morosini Peloponnesiaco, who brought from Athens to Venice 
the four lions in Pentelic marble which now stand before the gate. 
(On the largest of these lions is cut a runic inscription recording an 
attack on the Piraeus in the nth century by Norse warriors of the 
Varangian guard, under Harold Hardrada, afterwards — 1047 — king 
of Norway.) The arsenal suffered frequently and severely from 
fires, the worst being those of 1 509 and 1 5O9 ; yet such was the 
wealth of Venice that in the following year she put upon the seas 
the fleet that crushed the Turks at Lepanto in 1571. 

The Lido, which lies about 2 m. S.E. of Venice and divides the 
lagoon from the sea, is rapidly becoming a fashionable bathing-place. 
The point of San Nicol6 del Lido is strongly fortified to 
protect the new entrance to the port (see harbour). Inside 
the fortress lies the old Protestant burying-ground, with tombs of 
Sackville, of John Murray, of Sir Francis Vincent, last ambassador 
but one from Great Britain to the republic, of Consul Smith, whose 
collection of books forms the nucleus of the King’s library in the 
British Museum, and of Catherine Tofts, the singer. Smith's first 
wife. At Sant’ Elisabetta is the bathing establishment. 

Lt6rarirs.— The library of San Marco cofitains upwards of 35,000 
printed volumes and about T0,ooo manuscripts. The library is 
said to owe its origin to Petrarch’s donation of his books to the 
republic. Most of these have now disappeared. In 1635 
Fortunato Olmo found in a room over the great door of St Mark’s 
a number of books which he supposed to be Petrarch’s gift. He 
sent a list to Tomasini, who published it in his Petrarca Redivivus 
(Patavii, 1635). These codices passed to the Maroiana, and Zanetti 
catalogued them as the Fondo antico. It is very doubtful whether 
these books really belonged to Petrarch. We may date the true 
foundation of the library to the donation of Cardinal Bessarion. 
Bessarion had intended to bequeath his books to the Benedictines 
of San Giorgio Maggiore, but Pietro Morosini, Venetian ambassador 
at Rome, pointed out the inconvenience of liousing his library on 
an island that could not easily be reached. The cardinal therefore 
obtained a bull from Pope Paul II., permitting him to recall his 
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original donation, and in a letter dated from the baths of Viterbo, 
May 13th, 1468, he mac>e over his lib|ary to the republic. The 
principal treasures of the collection, including splendid Byzantine 
Iwok-covers, the priceless codices of Homer, the Grimani Breviary, 
an early Dante, &c., are exhibited under cases in the Sala Bessarione 
in the Zecca or mint where the library has been installed. Another 
library was left to the public by the munificence of Count Quirini- 
Stampalia, who bequeathed his collections and his house at Santa 
Maria Formosa to be held in trust for students. The state archives 
are housed in the Franciscan monastery at the Frari. They contain 
the voluminous and invaluable records of the Venetian republic, 
diplomatic, judicial, commercial, notarial, &c. Under the republic 
the various departments of state stored their records in various 
buildings, at the ducal palace, at the Sctiola di San Teodoro, at the 
Camerlenghi. The Austrian government gathered all these into 
one building and arranged the vast masses of papers in fairly con- 
venient order. Though the state papers of Venice have suffered 
from fire and the series begins comparatively late, yet their fullness 
and the world-wide sweep of Venetian interests render this collection 
an inexhaustible storehouse of data for students. Among other 
learned institutions we may mention the Ateneo Vencto, the De- 
putazione per la Storia Patria, and the Royal Institute of Science, 
Letters and Art, which has its seat in the Palazzo Loredan at 
Santo Stefano. 

IJarbouv . — Under the republic commercial shipping used to enter 
Venice by tlio port of San Nicolo del Lido and he along the quay 
called the Riva degh Schiavoni, in the basin of San Marco, and up 
the broad Giudecca Canal. But with the decline of Venice the trade 
of the port fell off ; the mouth of the Lido entrance became gradu- 
ally silted up owing to the joint action of the tide and the current, 
an^ for many years complete stagnation characterized the port. 
Under Austrian rule a revival began, which has been continued and 
intensified since Venice became part of united Italy. When the 
railway bridge brouglit Venice into touch with the mainland and 
the rest of Lurope, it became necessary to do something to reopen 
the harbour to larger shipping. The Austrians, abandoning the 
nearer Lido entrance to the lagoons, resolved to deepen and keep 
open the Malamocco entrance. This is 8 m. distant from Venice, 
and can only be reached by a long and tortuous channel across 
the lagoon, whose course is marked out by those groups of piles 
which are so characteristic a feature of the lagoon landscape. 
The channel required constant dredging and was altogether incon- 
venient ; yet for many years it remained the main sea approach 
to Venice. A dock was constructed at the western or farther end 
of the Giudecca Canal, near the railway. The unification of Italy, 
the growing prosperity of the country, above all the opening of 
the Suez Canal, which restored to Venice the full value of her 
position as the port farthest into the heart of Europe, brought 
about an immense expansion of trade. The government accordingly 
resolved to reopen the Lido entrance to the lagoon, and thus to 
afford a shorter and more commodious access from the sea. As 
at the Malamocco entrance so at the Lido, two moles were run 
out in a south-westerly direction ; the westerly is about 2 m , the 
easterly about 3 m, in length. The natural scour thus created 
has given a depth of 26 ft. of water through the sand-bank. The 
mean rise and fall of tlie tide is about 2 ft., but under certain con- 
ditions of wind the variation amounts to 5 ft. and over. The health 
of the city depends, of course, to a large extent on this ebb and 
flow. The government also turned its attention to the inadequate 
accommodation at the docks, and proposals for a new quay on the 
western side of the present basin, and for a second basin 900 yds. 
long and 170 yds. wide, were the result. 

Trade." A comparison between the exports and imports of the 
years t886 and 1905 will give an exact idea of the rate at which 
the port of Venice developed. In 1886 the total value of exports 
to foreign countries amounted to ;^7,239,479; of imports, ;{8, 788,012. 
In 1905 the exports to foreign countries valued 1,050,932, the 
imports .^13,059,300. As has been the case throughout her history, 
the trade of Venice is still mainly a transit trade. Wheat, coal, 
cotton, petroleum, wood, lime and cement are brought into Venice 
forshipment to the Levant or for distribution over Italy and Europe, 

Venice became very celebrated in the 15th century for textiles. 
Its damasks and other silk stuffs with patterns of extraordinary 
beauty surpassed in variety and ^lendour those of the other chief 
centres of silk-weaving, such as Florence and Genoa. In addition 
to the native stufis, an immense quantity of costly Oriental carpets, 
wall-hangings and other textiles was imported into Venice, partly 
for its own use, and partly for export throughout western Europe. 
On occasions of festivals or pageants the balconies, the bridges, the 
boats, and even the facades of the hou.ses, were hung with rich 
Eastern carpets or patterned textiles in gold and coloured silk. The 
glass manufactory of Murano {q.v), a small island about m. to the 
north of Venice, was a great source of revenue to the republic. Glass 
drinking cups and ornamental vessels, some decorated with enamel 
painting, and “ silvered ” mirrors were produced in great quantities 
from the 14th century downwards, and exported. Like many other 
arts in Venice, that of glass-making appears to Imve been imported 
from Moslem countries, and the influence of Oriental design can be 
traced in much of the Venetian glass. 'The art of making stained- 


glass windows was not practised by the Venetians ; almost the 
only glass in Venice is that in a south transept window ifl 
the Dominican church, which, though designed by able Venetian 
painters, is obvioiftly the work of foreigners. • 

The ancient glass-bead industry {conterie), which some years 
since suffered severely from over-production, has now regained ^ 
its position through the union of the different factories, by which 
the output is controlled in such a way as to render trade profitable. 
Venetian beads are now sent in large qusffitities to the various 
colonies in Africa, and to India, Sumatra and Borneo. Similarly, the 
gla.ss industry has revived. New amalgams and methods of colour- 
ing have been discovered, and fa-sh forms have been diligently 
studied. Special progress has been made in the production of 
mirrors, electric lamps, candelabra and mosaics. New industries 
arc those of tapestry, brocades, imitation of ancient stuffs, cloth 
of silver and gold, and Venetian laces. The secret of lace-making 
was believed to have been lost, but the late Signor Fambri discovered 
at Chioggia an old woman who knew it, and placed her at the head 
oi a lace school. Fambri was ruined by his enterprise, but other 
manufacturers, more expert than he, drew profit from his initiative, 
and founded flourishing factories at Pellcstrina and liurano. Other 
important industries are wood-carving (of an artistic excellence 
long unknown), artistic iron-working, jewelling, bronze-casting, the 
production of steam-engines, machinery, matches (largely exported to 
Turkey, Egypt, Russia, Austria-Hungary and Greece), clock-making, 
wool-weaving and the manufacture of chemical manures. 

Populatim , — In 1548 the population of Venice numbered 
158,069; in 1607-29, 142,804; in 1706, 140,256; in 1785, 
139)095 ; in 1881, 132,826. The municipal bulletin of the 
3i.st of December 1906 gives a total of 169,563, not including 
4835 soldiers. 

Administration , — Venice is admini.stered by a prefect repre- 
.senting the crown and responsible to the central government 
at Rome, from whom he receives orders. Under his cognizance 
come questions of public order, health and elections to parlia- 
ment. The two arm.s of the police, the Carabinieri and the 
Publica Sicurezzu, are at his disposal. Purely local matters, 
however, are in the hands of the municipio or town council. 
At the head of the town council is the Sindaco or mayor, elected 
by the council itself. 

Under the republic, and until modern times, the water supply 
of Venice was furnished by the storage of rain-water supplemented 
by water brought from the Brenta in boats. The famous Venetian 
pozzi, or wells for storing rain-water from the roofs and streets, 
consisU'd of a closed basin with a water-tight stratum of clay at 
the bottom, upon which a slab of stone was laid ; a brick shaft 
of radiating bricks laid in a permeable jointing material of clay and 
sand was then built. At some distance from the shaft a square 
water-tight wall was built, and the space between it and the sliaft 
was filled in with sand, which was purified of all saline matter by 
repeated washings ; on the ground-level perforated stones set at 
the four corners of the basin admitted the rain-water, which was 
discharged from the roofs by lead pipes ; this water filtered through 
thu sand and percolated into the shaft of the well, whence it was 
drawn in copper buckets. The present water supply, introduced 
in 1884, is brought from the commune of Trebaseleghe, where it is 
collected from 120 arte.sian wells. It is carried under the lagoon 
to Sant' Andrea, where the reservoirs are placed, 

^* 0 f the 19,000 houses in Venice only 6000 have drains and sinks, 
all the others discharge sewage through pipes directly or indirectly 
into the canals. With the rise and fall of the tide the discharge 
pipes are flushed at the bottom. An important investigation 
undertaken by the Baclerioscopical Laboratory, with regard to the 
pollution of the Venetian canals by the city sewage, led to the 
discovery that the water of the lagoons possesses auto-purifying 
p<^wer, not only in the large canals but even in the smallest rami- 
fications of the waterways. The investigation was carried out with 
scrupulous scientific rigour upon samples of water taken in every part 
of the city, at all states of the tide and under various atmospheric 
conditions. 

The church is ruled by the patriarch of Venice, the metropolitan 
of the province formed by the Veneto. The patriarch of Venice 
is usually raised to the purple. The ‘patriarchate dates from 1451, 
when on the death of Domenico Micniel, patriarch of Grado, the 
seat of that honour was transferred from desolate and insalubrious 
Grado to the cathedral church of Gastello in Venice, and MichieTs 
successor, Lorenzo Giustinian. assumed the title of patriarch of 
Venice. On the fall of the republic St Mark's became tne cathedral 
church of the patriarch. There are thirty parishes in the city of 
Venice and fifteen in the lagoon islands and on the littoral. 

In recent times there has been a good deal of activity in Venice 
in regard to the preservation of its ar^stic and architectural trea- 
sures. Some of the earlier activity was unfortunately misdeed. 
St Mark's suffered on two occasions : first during the restoration oi 
the north facade in 1843, and again during that of the south fa9ade, 

, xxf u. 32 a 
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begun in and finished in 18^8. The latter fa9ade was cotn- 
filctely reconstructed upon 2200 piles driven to great depths, with 
the result that the general harmony of the monument— the effect 
of timt^ and ol atmospheric conditions — ^was completely lost. A 
lively agitation all over Europe, and particularly m England (con- 
ducted by Kuskni and William Morris), led the Italian government 
* to discard tiie Austrian plan oi restoration, at least as regards the 
interior ol the Basilica, and to respect the ancient portions which 
had stood the teat of^time and had escaped “renewal" by man. 
In x88o a Vigilance Committee was appointed to watch over the 
restoration of the interior. The committee secured much verde 
antico and porphyry for the restoration of the pavement, in place 
of the common marbles which it had been intended to use, and 
organized special workshops for tlie restoration and preservation 
of the ancient mosaics, which it had been intended to detach and 
replace. Pieces already detached were restored to their ori^nal 
posirions, and those blackened by damp and dust were carefully 
cleaned. Breaks were fiiiod up with cubes obtained from fragments 
of contemporary mosaics previously demolished. In this way the 
moBaicB of the two arches of the atrium and those of the Zeno chapel 
were cleaned anti preserved. 

(‘ontcmporaneously with the re.storation of the southern favade 
of St Mark’s, the restoration of the colonnade of the ducal 
p>alace towards the Piazzetta and the Mole was undertaken at a 
cost of /^2^.ooo. The chief work was executed at the south-west 
angle, where the columns of the arcade had become so broken and 
distorted as to menace the safety of the whole building. The 
corner towards the Ponte delUi Paglia was also restored, and the 
hideous device of walling up the five last arches, adoptcxl in the 
lOth century by the architect Da Ponte, was removed without 
prejudice to the stability of the structuie. In order to bghten the 
palace the Venetian Institute of Science, T.etters and Arts removed 
its headquarters and its natural lustory collection to Santo Stofano 
For the same reason the Bihlioteca Marciana with its 330.000 
volumes was moved to the Old Mint, oppo.site the ducal j^lace. 
The space thus cleared has been used lor the rearrangement of 
the Archaeological and Artistic Mu.seum. Side by side with the.se 
changes has proceeded the reorganization of the Boyal Gallery of 
Ancient Art. which, created by Napoleon 1 , for the students of 
the adjoining Academy of Fine Arts, gradually acquired such 
importance that in 1882 the government divided it from the 
aciiemy aud rendered it autonomous. The gallery now con- 
stitutes a unique collection of Venetian paintings from the most 
ancient artists down to 1'iopolo, one hall only being reserv’^cd 
for other Italian schools and one for foreign schools. Altogether 
tlie gallery contains twenty rooms, one being assigned to the 
complete cycle of the “ History of Saint Ursula," by Carpaccio ; 
another to Gtaanbellino and to the Celliniani ; and a whole wall of 
a tlikd being occupied by the famous Veronese, " 11 Convito in 
casa di Levi." Titian’s " Presentazione al Tempio," painted for 
the Scuola della Caarita, which is now the seat of the gallery, has 
been placed in its original position. The hall of the Assumption 
haa been left untouched. Nineteenth-century pictures have been 
eliminated as foreign to the character of the collection, and inferior 
works relegated to a side passage. The reorganization of the 
Archaeological and Artistic Museum and of the Boyal Gallery of 
Ancient Art coincided with the inauguration in April 1893 a 
series of biennial International Art Exhibitions, arranged in order 
to cselebrate the silver wedding of the king and qufsen of Italy. A 
special bnck structure was erected in the public gardens to receive 
tne works of contemporary artists, both Italian and foreign. The 
selccliop of wqrks was made by an international jury from which 
Venetian arkistt.wtaro cmcludod. The second exhibition, visited 
by 536s 590 peirsons, was held in 1897, and a third in 1899. The 
succesa of (visited by 407,930 persons) led to the 

organiz^fk^tt of ^-tairth eschibftLoii m rooi, largely devoted to the 
worlm of* Rmskilk ^ Thi' institution of these exhibitions furnished 
Prince GipyaiMlIi with la opportunity to found at Venice a Gallery 
of Moiidrn 1^ ix whiiffi a homo was found in the Palazzo Pesaro, 
bequeafJtod 'to by Princess lievilocqua la Masa. 

' is .usually affirmed that the state of Venice owes 

its origin to the barbarian invasions of north Italy ; that it 
was founded by refugees from the mainland cities who sought 
asylum from the Huni in the impregnable shallows and mud 
banks of the Iwpons ; and that the year 452, the year when 
Attila sacked Aquileia, may be taken as the birth-year of 
I Venice, That is true in a measure. Venice, like Rome and 
otlier-Tamcms citiesr was an asylum city. But it is nearly 
certain that long before Attila and his Huns swept down upon 
the Venetian, plain ^hc little islands of the lagoon already had 
a populatiqn of poor but Itardy fisherfolk living in quasi-inde- 
pcndience^ thanks to theiiir poverty and their inaccessible site, 
lliis fbopulatiftn was augmented from time to time by refu^^ 
from the mainland citieS Of Aquileia, Concordia, Opitergium 
Altinum and patavium. But these did not mingle readily 


with the indigenous population ; as e^ch wave of barbarian 
invasion fell back, tliese •refugees returned to their mainland 
homes, and it required the pressure of many successive incur- 
sions to induce them finally to abandon the mainland for the 
lagoon, a decision which was not reached till the Lombard 
invasion of 568. On each occasion, no doubt, some of the 
refugees remained behind in the islands, and gradually built 
and peopled the twelve lagoon townships, which formed the 
germ of the state of Venice and were subsequently concen- 
trated at Rialto or in the city we now know as Venice. These 
twelve townships were Grade, Bibione, Caorle, Je.solo, Heraclea, 
Torcello, Murano, Rialto, Malamocco, Poveglia, Chioggia and 
Sottomarina. The effect of the final Lombard invasion is 
shown by the resolve to quit the mainland and tlie rapid build- 
ing of churches which is recorded by the Cronaca aUinate, The 
people who finally abandoned the mainland and took their 
priests with them arc the people who made the Venetian re- 
public. But they were not as yet a homogeneous population. 
The rivalries of the mainland cities were continued at closer 
quarters inside the narrow circuit of the lagoons, and there 
was, moreover, the initial schism between the indigenous fisher 
population and the town-bred refugees, and these facts con- 
stitute the first of the problems which now affronted the growing 
community: the internal problem of fusion and development. 
The .second problem of prime importance was the external 
problem of independence. Tlie early history of the republic i.s 
chiefly concerned with the solution of these two problems. 

To take the problem of independence first. There is little 
doubt that the original lagoon population depended for its 
adminstration, as far as it had any, upon the larger cities of 
the mainland. There is a tradition that Venice was founded 
by consuls from Padua ; and Padua claimed complete 
control of the course of the Brenta down to its mouth at Mala- 
mocco. The destruction of the mainland cities, and the flight 
of their leading inhabitants to the lagoons, encouraged the 
lagoon population to as.scrt a growing independence, and led 
them to advance the doctrine that they were “ bom inde- 
pendent.” 'i’hcir development as a maritime people, engaged 
in small trading and intimately acquainted with their home 
w-aters, led Belisarius to seek their help in hi.s task of recovering 
Italy from the Goths. He was successful; and the lagoons 
became, theoretically at least, a part of the Eastern empire. 
But the empire was vast and weak, and its capital lay far 
awiiy; in practice, no doubt, the lagoon population enjoyed 
virtual independence, though later the Byzantine claim to 
suzerainty became one of the leading factors in the formation 
of the state. It was from Byzantium that the Venetian people 
received the fir.st recognition of their existence as a separate 
community. Their maritime importance compelled Narses, 
the imperial commander, to seek their aid in transporting hi.s 
army from Grado ; and when the Paduans appealed to the 
Eunuch to restore their rights over the Brenta, the Venetians 
replied by declaring that islands of the lagoon and the river 
mouths that fell into the estuary were the property of those 
who had rendered them habitable and serviceable. Nar.scs 
declined to intervene, Padua was powerless to enforce its claims 
and Venice established a virtual independence of the mainland. 
Nor was it long before Venice made a similar assertion to the 
imperial representative, Longinus. He was endeavouring to 
treat with Alboin and the Lombards, and desired to assure 
himself of Venertian support. He invited the Venetians to give 
him an escort to Constantinople, which they did, and also to 
acknowledge themselves' subjects of the empire. But they 
replied that “ God who Js our help and protector has saved us 
th^ we might dweh upon these waters. This second Venice 
which we have raised in the lagoons is our mighty habitation ; 
no power of emperor or of prince can touch ^s^” That was an 
explicit statement of Venetian aims and contentions : the place 
and people had made each other and now belonged exclusively 
to each other. Longinus admitted that the Venetians were 
indeed a great people witib a strong habitation ” ; but by 
dint of promising large concessions and trading privileges, he 
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induced the Venetians to make an act of submission — though 
not upon oath* The terms of this ^act resulted in the first 
diploma conferred on Venice as a separate community (584). 
But it was inevitable that, when the barbarians, Lombard or 
Frank, were once established on the mainland of Italy, Venice 
should be brought first into trading and then into political 
relations with their near neighbours, who as masters of Italy 
also put forward a claim to sovereignty in the lagoons. It is 
between the two claims of east and west that Venice struggled 
for and achieved recognised independence. 

Turning to the other problem, that of internal fusion and 
consolidation, we find that in 466, fourteen years after the fall 
of Aquileia, the population of the twelve lagoon townships met 
at Grado for the election of one tribune from each island for 
the better government of the separate communities, and above 
all to put an end to rivalries which had already begun to play 
a disintegrating part. But when the lagoon population was 
largely augmented in 568 as the result of Alboin’s invasion, these 
jealousies were accentuated, and in 584 it was found expedient 
to appoint twelve other tribunes, known as the Trihuni Majores, 
who formed a kind of central committee to deal with all matters 
affecting the general weal of the lagoon communities. But the 
Trihuni Majores were equally powerless to allay the jealousies 
of the growing townships which formed the lagoon community. 
Rivalry in fishing and in trading, coupled with ancient anti- 
pathies inherited from the various mainland cities of origin, were 
no doubt the cause of these internecine feuds. A crisis was 
reached when Christopher, patriarch of Grado, convened the 
people of the lagoon at Heraclea, and urged them to suppress 
the twelve tribunes and to choose a single head of the state. To 
this they agreed, and in 697 Venice elected her first doge, Paulo 
Lucio Anafesto. 

The growing importance of the lagoon townships, owing to 
their maritime skill, their expanding trade, created by their 
position between east and west, their monopoly of salt and 
salted fish, which ^vc them a strong position in the mainland 
markets, rendered it inevitable that a clash must come over the 
question of independence, when either east or west should claim 
that Venice belonged to them ; and inside the lagoons the 
growing prosperity, coupled with the external threat to their 
liberties, concentrated the population into two well-defined 
parties — what may be called the aristocratic party, because 
it leaned towards imperial Byzantium and also displayed a 
tendency to make the dogeship hereditary, and the democratic 
party, connected with the original population of the lagoons, 
aspiring to free institutions, and consequently leaning more 
towards the church and the Frankish kingdom which protected 
the church. The aristocratic party was captained by the town- 
ship of Heraclea, which had given the first doge, Anafesto, to the 
newly formed community. The democratic party was cham- 
pioned first by Jesolo and then by Malamocco. 

The advent of the Franks determined the final solution. 
The emperor Leo, the Isaurian, came to open rupture with 
Pope Gregory 11 . over the question of images. The pope 
appealed to Liutprand, the powerful king of the Lombards, to 
attack the imperial possessions in Ravenna. He did so, and 
expelled the exarch Paul, who took refuge in Venice and was 
restored to his post by the doge of the Hcraclean or Byzantine 
party, Orso, who in return for this assistance received the 
imperial title of hypatos, and trading rights in Ravenna. The 
pope, however,, soon had cause for alarm at the spread of the 
Lombard power which he had encouraged. Liutprand pro- 
ceeded to occupy territory in the Ducato Romano. The pope, 
looking about for a saviour, cast his eyes on Charles Martel, whose 
victory at Tours had riveted the attention of the world. 
Charles’s son. Pippin, was crowned king of Italy, entered the 
peninsula at the head of the Franks, defeated the Lombards, 
took Ravenna and presented it to the pope, while retain- 
ing a feudal superiority. Desiderius, the last Lombard king, 
endeavoured to recover Ravenna. Charlemagne, Pippin’s 
son, descended upon Italy, broke up the Lombard kingdom 
(774), confirmed his father’s donation to the pope, and in 


reprisals for Venetian assistance to the exarch, ordered the popi 
to expel the Venetians from the Pentapolis. Venice w€w now 
brou^t face to^face with the Franks under their powerful 
sovereign, who soon showed that he intended to claim the 
lagoons as part of his new kingdom. In Venice the result of 
this menace was a decided reaction towards BjTiantium. In 
opposition to the Frankish claim, Venice fesolved to affirm her 
dependence on the Eastern empire. But the democratic party, 
the Frankish party in Venice, was powerful. Feeling ran high. 
A crisis was rapidly approaching. The Byzantine Dc^e Giovanni 
Galbaio attacked Grado, the see of the Francophil Patriarch 
Giovanni, captured it, and flung the bishop from the tower of 
his palace. But the murdered patriarch was succeeded by his 
no less Francophil nephew Fortunatus, a strong partisan, a 
restless and indomitable man, who along with Obelerio of 
Malamocco now assumed the lead of the democratic party. 
He and his followers plotted the murder of the doge, were dis- 
covered, and sought safety at the court of Charlemagne, where 
Fortunatus strongly urged the Franks to attack the lagoons. 

Meantime the internal politics of Venice had been steadily 
preparing the way for the approaching fusion at Rialto. The 
penod from the election of the first doge to the appearance 
of the Franks was characterized by fierce struggles between 
Heraclea and Jesolo. At length the whole population agreed 
to fix their capital at Malamocco, a compromise between the 
two incompatible parties, marking an important step towards 
final fusion at Rialto. 

That central event of early Venetian history was reached 
when Pippin resolved to make good his title as king of Italy. 
He turned his attention to the lagoon of Venice, which had 
been steadily growing in commercial and maritime importance, 
and had, on the whole, shown a sympathy for Byzantium 
rather than for the Franks. Ifippin determined to subdue the 
lagoons. He gathered a fleet at Ravenna, captured Chioggia, 
and pushed on up the Lido towards the capital of the lagoons 
at Malamocco. But the Venetians, in face of the danger, once 
more removed their capital, this time to Rialto, that group of 
islands we now call Venice, lying in mid-lagoon between the 
lidi and the mainland. This step was fatal to Pippin^s designs. 
The intricate water-ways and the stubborn Venetian defmee 
baffled all his attempts to reach Rialto ; the summer heats came 
on ; the Lido was unhealthy. Pippin was forced to retire. A 
treaty between Charlemagne and Nicephoros (8to) recognized 
the Venetians as subjects of the Eastern empire, while preserving 
to them the trading rights on the mainland of Italy which they 
had acquired under Liutprand. 

The concentration at Rialto marks the beginning of the 
history of Venice as a full-grown state. The external menace 
to their independence had welded together the place and the 
petfple ; the same pressure had brought about the fusion of the 
conflicting parties in the lagoon townships into one homo- 
geneous whole. There was for the future one Venice and one 
Venetian people dwelling at Rialto, the city of compromise 
between the dangers from the mainland, exemplified by Attila 
and Alboin, and the perils from the sea, illustrated by Pippin’s 
attack. The position of Venice was now assured. The state 
was a vassal of a weak and distant empire, which would leave 
it virtually free to pursue its own career ; it was an independent 
tributary of a near and powerful kingdom with which it could 
trade, and trade between east and west became henceforth the 
note of its development. 

The first doge elected in Rialto was Angelo Particiaco, a 
Heraclean noble, with a strong bias towards Byzantium, and 
his reign was signalized by the building of the first church 
of San Marco, and by the translation of the saint’s body from 
Alexandria, as though to affirm and to symbolize the creation 
of uniteo Venice. 

The history of Venice during the next two hundred years 
is marked externally by the growth ‘»of the city, thanks to 
an ever-expanding trade, both down the Adriatic, which brdflght 
the republic into collision with the Dalmatian pirates and led 
to their final conquest, in 1000, by the dpge Pietrfi Orseolo II., 
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j-nd also on the mainland, where Venice gradually acquired 
trading rights, partly by imperial diploma, partly by iHk estab- 
lishment and llic supply of markets on the# mainland rivers, 
the Sile and the Hrenta. Internally this period is characterized 
by the attempt of three powerful families, the Particiachi, the 
Candiani and the Orseoli, to create an hereditary dogeship, and 
the violent resistance offered by the people. Wc find seven 
of the Particiachi,* five Candiani and three Orseoli reigning 
in almost unbroken succession, until, with the ostracism of 
the whole Orseolo family in 1032, the dynastic 'tendency was 
crushed for ever. During the same period we also note the 
development of certain families, thanks to the accumulation 
of wealth by trade, and here we get the beginnings of that 
commercial aristocracy whose evolution was the dominant 
factor in the constitutional history of the republic. 

The growing wealth of Venice soon attracted the cupidity 
of her piratical neighbours on the coast of Dalmatia. The 
swift Liburnian vessels began to raid the Lido, compelling 
the Venetians to arm their own vessels and thus to form the 
nucleus of their famous fleet, the importance of which was 
recognized by the Golden Bull of the emperor Basil, which 
conferred on Venetian merchants privileges far more extensive 
than any they had hitherto enjoyed, on condition that the 
Venetian fleet was to be at the disposition of the emperor. 
But the Dalmatian raids continued to harass Venetian trade, 
till, in 1000, the great doge Pietro Orseolo II. attacked and 
captured Curzola and stormed the piratical stronghold of 
Lagosta, crushing the freebooters in their citadel. The doge 
a,ssumed the title of duke of Dalmatia, and a great step was 
tiiken towards the supremacy of Venice in the Adriatic, which 
was essential to the free development of her commerce and also 
enabled her to reap the pecuniary advantages to be derived 
from the Crusades. She now commanded the route to the 
Holy Land and could supply the necessary transport, and from 
the Crusades her growing aristocracy reaped large profits. 
Orscolo’s victory was commemorated and its significance 
affirmed by the magnificent symbolical ceremony of the 
“ wedding of the sea” {Sposalizio del Mar), celebrated hence- 
forward every Ascension day. The result of the first three 
Crusades was that Venice acquired trading rights, a Venetian 
quarter, church, market, bakery, &c., in many of the Levant 
cities, e,g. in Sidon (1102) and in Tyre (1123). The fall of Tyre 
marks a great advanc^e in development of Venetian trade ; 
the republic had now passed beyond the Adriatic, and had 
taken an importiint step towards that complete command 
of the Levant which she established after the Fourth 
Crusade, 

This expansion of the trade of Venice resulted in the rapid 
deA'elopmcnt of the wealthier classes, with a growing tendency 
to draw together for the purpose of securing to themselves the 
entire direction ‘of. Venetian politics in order to dominate 
Venetian* cp|femei;ipj^ To achieve their object, a double line of 
conduqt was Imposed upon them : they had to absorb the powers 
of tKe *do^5^ arid also to deprive the people of tTic voice they 
possftssjsi, ip'the management of state affairs by their presence 
in iht concip^ general assembly of the whole community, 
^ which. ’^iw^itill the fountain of all authority. The first step 
"towards* (^rtailing the power of the doge was taken in 
1032, when the family of the Orseoli was finally expelled 
from Veqice and the doge Domenico Flabianico was called 
to -the throne. A law was then passed forbidding for the 
future the election of a doge-consort, a device by which the 
Particiachi, the Candiani and the Orseoli had each of them 
neai:ly succeeded in carrying out their dynastic ambitions. 
Further, two ducal councillors were appointed to assist the doge, 
andjie was compelled, not merely permitted, to seek the advice 
of the more prominent citizens at moments of crisis. By this 
reform two important offices in the Venetian constitution — the 
privy council (consigliei^ ducali) and the senate (the pregadi 
or !iivited)-^-K:ame into being. Roth were gradually developed 
on the lines desired by the aristocracy, till wc reach the year 
U71. • 


The growth of Venetian trade and, wealth in the Levant 
roused the jealousy of Genoa and the hostility of the imperial 
court at Constantinople, where the Venetians arc said to have 
numbered 200,000 and to have held a large quarter of the 
city in terror by their brawls. The emperor Manuel L, 
urged on by the Genoese and other rivals of Venice, seized 
the pretext. The Venetians were arrested and their goods con- 
fiscated. Popular feeling at Venice ran so high that the state 
was rashly swept into war with the empire. To provide the 
requisite funds for this vast undertaking, a forced loan of 
1 % on net incomes was raised ; the money bore intere.st at 
the rate of 4 %. The bonds were negotiable, and afford us the 
earliest instance of the issue of government stock. The doge 
Vitale Michiel 11 . led the expedition in person. It proved a 
disastrous failure, and on the return of the shattered remnants 
(1171) a great constitutional reform seemed necessary. The 
Venetians resolved to create a deliberative assembly, which 
should act with greater caution than the condone, which had 
just landed the state in a ruinous campaign. Forty members 
were elected in each of the six divisions of the city, giving a 
body of 480 members, who served for one year and on retiring 
named two deputies for each sestiere to nominate the council 
for the succeeding year. This was the germ of the great 
council, the Maggior Consiglio, which was rendered strictly 
oligarchic in 1296. As the duties of this council were to appoint 
all officers of state, including the doge, it is clear that by its 
creation the aristocracy had considerably curtailed the powers 
of the people, who had hitherto elected the doge in general 
as.scmbly ; and at the creation of Michiel’s successor, Sebastiano 
Ziani (1172), the new doge was presented to the people merely 
for confirmation, not for election. The a.ssenibly protested, but 
was appeased by the empty formula, “ This is your doge an 
it please you.” Moreover, still further to limit the power of 
the doge, tljc number of ducal councillors was raised from twe; 
to six. Jn iiyR, on the election of Enrico Dandolo, the aris- 
tocracy carried their policy one step farther, and by the 
promissione ducale, or coronation oath, which every doge was 
required to swear, they acquired a powerful weapon for the 
suppression of all that remained of ancient ducal authority. 
The promissione ducale was binding on the doge and his family, 
and could be, and frequently was, altered at each new election, 
a commission, Inquisitori supra il doge dejunto, being appointed 
to scrutinize the actions of the deceased doge and to add to 
the new oath whatever provisions they thought necessary to 
reduce the dogeship to the position of a mere figurehead in the 
state. 

In spite of the check to their trade received from the emperor 
Manuel in J171, Venetian commerce continued to flourish, 
the Venetian fleet to grow and the Venetians to amass wealth. 
When the Fourth Crusade was proclaimed at Soissons, it was to 
Venice that the eaders applied for transport, and she agreed 
to furnish transport for 4500 horses, gooo knights, 20,000 foot, 
and provisions for one year : the price was 85,000 silver marks 
of Cologne ; nd half of all conquests. But Zara and Dalmatia 
had revolted from Venice in 1166 and were as yet unsubdued. 
Venetian supremacy in the Adriatic had been temporarily 
shaken. The 85,000 marks, the price of transport, were not 
forthcoming, and the Venetians declined to sail till they were 
paid. The doge Dandolo now saw an opportunity to benefit 
Venice. He offered to postpone the receipt of the money if the 
Crusaders would reduce Zara and Dalmatia for the republic. 
These terms were accepted. Zara was recovered, and while still 
at Zara the leaders of the Crusade, supported by Dandolo, re- 
solved for their own private purposes to attack Constantinople, 
instead of making for the Holy Land. Boniface, marquis of 
Monferrat, desired to make good the claim -to Salon ica, and 
the Venetians doubtless wished to upset the Greek empire, 
which had recently shown itself so friendly to their rivals the 
Genoese. Constantinople fell (1204), thanks chiefly to the 
ability of the Venetians under Dandolo. The city was sacked, 
and a Latin empire, with Baldwin of Flanders as emperor, was 
established at Constantinople (see Roman Empire, Later). 
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In the partition of the ‘spoils Venic(^ claimed and received, in 
her own phrase, “ a half and a quarter of the Roman empire.” 
To her fell the Cyclades, the Sporades, the islands and the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic, the shores of the Propontis and 
the Euxine, and the littoral of Thessaly, and she bought Crete 
from the marquis of Monferrat. The accession of territory was 
not only vast, it was of the highest importance to Venetian 
commerce. She now commanded the Adriatic, the Ionian 
islands, the archipelago, the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea, 
the trade route between Constantinople and western Europe, 
and she had already established herself in the seaports of 
Syria, and thus held the trade route between Asia Minor and 
Europe. She was raised at once to the position of a European 
power. In order to hold these possessions, she borrowed from 
the Franks the feudal system, and granted fiefs in the Greek 
islands to her more powerful families, on condition that 
they held the trade route open for her. The expansion of 
commerce which resulted from the Fourth Crusade soon made 
itself evident in the city by a rapid development in its archi- 
tecture and by a decided strengthening of the commercial 
aristocracy, which eventually led to the great constitutional 
reform — the closing of the Maggior Consiglio in 1296, whereby 
Venice became a rigid oligarchy. Externally this rapid success 
awoke the implacable hatred of Genoa, and led to the long and 
exhausting series of Genoese wars which ended at Chioggia 
in I, -^80. 

The closing of the great council was, no doubt, mainly due 
to the slowly formed resolution on the part of the great com- 
mercial families to secure a monopoly in the Levant trade which 
the Fourth Crusade had placed definitely in their hands. The 
theory of the government, a theory expressed throughout the 
whole commercial career of the republic, the theory which made 
Venice a rigidly protective state, was that the Levant trade 
belonged solely to Venice and her citizens. No one but a Vene- 
tian citizen was permitted to share in the profits of that 
trade. But the population of Venice was growing rapidly, 
and citizenship was as yet undefined. To secure for themselves 
the command of trade the leading commercial families resolved 
to erect themselves into a close gild, which should have in its 
hands the sole direction of the business concern, the exploita- 
tion of the East. This policy took definite shape in 1297, when 
the Doge Pietro Gradenigo proposed and carried the following 
measure : the supreme court, the Quarantia, was called upon 
to ballot, one by one, the names of all who for the last four 5^ears 
had held a seat in the great council created in 1171. Those who 
received twelve favourable votes became members of the great 
council. A commission of three was appointed to submit further 
names for ballot. The three commissioners at once laid down 
a rule — whicfi contains the essence of the act — that only those 
who could prove that a paternal ancestor had sat in the great 
council should be eligible for election. This measure divided 
the community into three great categories : (1) those who had 
never sat in the council themselves and whose ancestors had 
never sat ; these were of course the vast majority of the popula- 
tion, and they were excluded for ever from the great council: 
(2) those whose paternal ancestors had sat in the council ; 
these were eligible and were gradually admitted to a seat, their 
sons becoming eligible on majority : (3) those who were of the 
council at the passing of this act or had sat during the four 
preceding years ; their sons likewise became eligible on attain- 
ing majority. As all offices were filled by the great council, 
exclusion meant political disfranchisement. A close caste was 
created which very seldom and very reluctantly admitted new 
members to its body. The Heralds’ College, the avvogadori di 
comun, in order to ensure purity of blood, were ordered to open 
a register of all marriages and births among members of the 
newly created caste, and these registers formed the basis of the 
famous Libro d'oro. 

The closing of the great council and the creation of the patrician 
caste brought about a revolution among those who suffered 
disfranchisement. In the year 1300 the people, led by Marin 
Bocconio, attempted to force their way into the great council 


and to Reclaim their rights. The doors were opened, the ringr 
leaders were admitted and immediately seized and hanged. 
Ten years later S more serious revolution, the only re\X)lution 
that seriously shook the state, broke out and was also crushed. 
This conspiracy was championed by Bajamonte Tiepolo, and 
seems to have been an expression of patrician protest against the 
serrata, just as Bocconio’s revolt had refresented popular in- 
dignation. Tiepolo, followed by members 6f the Quirini family 
and many nobles with their followers, attempted to seize the 
Piazza on the 15th of June 1310. They were met by the Doge 
Pietro Gradenigo and crushed. Quirini was killed, and Tiepolo 
and his follov^ers fled. 

The chief importance of the Tiepoline conspiracy lies in the 
fact that it resulted in the establishment of the Council of Ten. 
Erected first as a temporary committee of public safety to hunt 
down the remnant of the conspirators and to keep a vigilant 
watch on Tiepolo’s movements, it was finally made permanent in 
1335. The secrecy of its deliberations and the rapidity with 
which it could act made it a useful adjunct to the constitution, 
and it gradually absorbed many of the more important functions 
of the state. 

With the creation of the Council of Ten the main lines of 
the Venetian constitution were completed. At the basis of the 
pyramid we get the great council, the elective body composed 
of all who enjoyed the suffrage, i.e, of the patrician caste. 
Above the great council came the senate, the deliberative and 
legislative body par excellence. To the senate belonged all 
questions relating to foreign affairs, finance, commerce, peace 
and war. Parallel with the senate, but extraneous to the main 
lines of the constitution, came the Council of Ten. As a 
committee of public safety it dealt with all cases of conspiracy ; 
for example, it tried the Doge Marino Falier and the General 
Carmagnola; on the same ground all cases affecting public 
morals came within its extensive criminal jurisdiction. In the 
region of foreign affairs it was in communication with envoys 
abroad, and its orders would override those of the senate. It 
also had its own departments of finance and war. Above the 
senate and the Ten came the Collegio or cabinet, the adminis- 
trative branch of the constitution. All affairs of state passed 
through its hands. It was the initiatory body ; and it lay with 
the Collegio to send matters for deliberation either before the 
senate or before the Ten. At the apex of the p>Tamid came the 
doge and his council, the point of highest honour and least weight 
in the constitution. 

1 0 turn now to the external events which followed on the 
Fourth Crusade. These events are chiefly concerned with 
the long struggle with Genoa over the possession of the Levant 
and Block Sea trade. By the establishment of the Latin empire 
Venice had gained a preponderance. But it was impossible 
tHUt the rival Venetian and Genoese merchants, dwelling at 
close quarters in the Levant cities, should not come to blows. 
They fell out at Acre in 1253. The first Genoese war began 
and ended in 1258 by the complete defeat of Genoa. But in 
J261 the Greeks, supported by the Genoese, took advantage 
of the absence of the Venetian fleet from Constantinople to 
seize the city and to restore the Greek empire in the person of 
Michael VIII. Palaeologus. The balance turned against Venice 
again. The Genoese were established in the spacious quarter of 
Galata and threatened to absorb the trade of the Levant. To 
recover her position Venice went to war again, and in 1264 
destroyed the Genoese fleet off Trepani, in Sicilian waters. 
This victory was decisive at Constantinople, where the emperor 
abandoned the defeated Genoese and restored Venice to her 
former position. The appearance of the Ottoman Turk and 
the final collapse of the Latin empire in Syria brought about 
the next campaign between the rival maritime powers. 
Tripoli (1289) and Acre (1291) fell to the Mussulman, and the 
Venetian title to her trading privileges, her diplomas from the 
Latin empire, disappeared. To the'^scandal of Christendom, 
Venice at once entered into treaty with the new masters of 
Syria and obtained a confirmation of her ancient trading rights. 
Genoa replied by attempting to close the Dardanelles. Venice 
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made this action a casus belli. The Genoese won a victory 
in the gulf of Alexandrctta (1294) ; but on the otlier hand the 
Vcnetiains under Ruggiero Morosini forced the^Burdanelles and 
sacked the Genoese quarter of Galato, The decisive engage- 
• ment, however, of this campaign was tought at Curzola (1299) 
in the Adriatic, when V enice suff cred a crushing defeat. A |>eace, 
honourable to both ^parties, was brought about by Matteo 
Visconti, lord of Milan, in that same year. But the quarrel 
between the republics, both fighting for trade .supremacy- - 
that is to say, for their lives— could not come to an end till one 
or other was thoroughly crushed. The fur trade of the Black 
Sea furnished the pretext for the next war (1353-54), which ended 
in the crushing defeat of Venice at Sapienza, and the loss of her 
entire fleet. But though Venice herself seemed to lie open to 
the Genoese, they took no advantage of their victory ; the), 
were probably too exhausted. The lord of M ilan again arranged 
a peace (1355). 

We have now reached the last phase of the struggle for mari- 
time supremacy. Under pressure from Venice the emperor 
John V. Palaeologus granted possession of the islarid of Tenedos 
to the republic. The island commanded the entrance to the 
Dardanelles. Genoa determined to oppose the concession, 
and war broke out. The Genoese Admiral Luciano Doria 
sailed into the Adriatic, attacked and defeated Vettor Pistini 
at Poia in Istria, and again Venice and the lagoons lay at the 
mercy of the enemy. Doria resolved to blockade and starve 
Venice to surrender. He was master of the sea, and the flow 
of provisions from the mainland was cut off by Genoa^s ally, 
Francesex) I. Carrara, lord of Padua. Doria seized Chioggia 
as a base of operations and drew his fleet inside the lagoons. 
The situation was extremely critical for Venice, but she rose 
to the occasion. Vettor Pisani was placed in command, and by 
a stroke of naval genius he grasped the weakness of Doria’s 
position. Sailing to Chioggia he blocked the channel leading 
from the lagoon to the sea, and Doria was caught in a trap. 
Pisani stationed himself outside the Lido, on the open sea, to 
intercept relief should any appear, and Doria, instead of block- 
ading Venice, was himself blockaded in Chioggia. For many 
months the siege went on ; but Pisani gradually assumed the 
offensive as Gimoese spirits and food ran low. Finally, in 
June 1380 the flower of the Genoese fleet surrendered at dis- 
cretion. Genoa never recovered from the blow, and Venice 
remained undisputed mistress of the Mediterranean and the 
Levant trade. 

The defeat of Genoa and the establishment of Venetian 
supremacy in the Mediterranean brought the state to a further 
step in its development. The undisputed mastery of the 
eastern trade inc reased its bulk in Venice. But as the city 
became thp recognized mart for exchange of goods between east 
and west, thfe- freedom of the western outlet assumed the a.spect 
of a parimoui^ question. It was useless for Venice to accumu- 
late eastern if «he could not freely pass it on to 

the west. If the vaHous .states on the immediate mainland 
could l^vy taxes on Venetian goods in transit, the Venetian 
merchE^^.'wfeuId inevitably suffer in profits. The geographical 
position, of and her commercial policy alike compelled 

her to attto^t to secure -the command of the rivers and roads 
of the hsainlaiid, at least up to the mountains, that is to 
say, of the north-western outlet, just as she had obtained com- 
mand of the south-eastern inlet. She was compelled to turn her 
attention , though reluctantly , to the mainland of 1 taly . Another 
consideratipn dfove her in the same direction. During the 
I long wars with Genoa, after the defeats of Curzola, Sapienza, 
Pola, above all during the crisis of the war of Chioggia, it had 
been brought home to the Venetians tliat, as they owned no 
meat "or corn-producing territory, a crushing defeat at sea and 
a blockade on‘ the mainland exposed them to the grave danger 
of being Starved into surrender. Both these pressing neces- 
sities^ for a free outlet for merchandise and for a food-supplying 
area, drove Venice on to the mainland, and compelled her to 
initiate a policy which eventually landed her in the disastrous 
wars of Cmbrai. Th^period with which we are now dealing 


is tlic epoch of the despots^ the signer , and in pursuit of expan- 
sion on the mainland Venice was brought into oollision first 
with the Scaligeri of Verona, then with the Carraresi of Padua, 
and finally with the Visconti of Milan. Hitherto Venice had 
enjoyed the advantages of isolation ; the lagoons were virtually 
impregnable ; she had no knd frontier to defend. But when 
she touched the mainland she at once became possessed of a 
frontier which could he attacked, and found herself compelled 
either to expand in self-defence or to lose the territory she had 
acquired. 

V^ice had already established a tentative hold on the im- 
mediate mainland as early as 1339. She was forced into war 
by Mastino della Scala, lord of i-^ua, Vicenza, Treviso, P'eltre 
and Belhino, as well as of Verona, who imposed a duty on 
the transport of Venetian goods. A league against the Scala 
domination was formed, and the rasultwas the fall of the 
kmily. Venice took possession of Padua, but in the terms of 
the league she at once conferred the lordship on the Carraresi, 
retaining Treviso and Bassano for herself. But it Is not till 
we come to the opening of the next century that Venice de- 
finitely acquired land possessions and found herself committed 
to all tlic difficulties and intricacies of Italian mainland politics. 
On the death of Gian Galcazzo Visconti in 1402, his large pos- 
sessions broke up. His neighbours and his generals seized wliat 
was nearest to hand. Francesco il. Carrara, lord of Ikdua, 
attempted to seize Vicenza and Verona. But Venice had been 
made to suffer at the hands of (iarrara, who had levied heavy 
dues on transit, and moreover during the Chioggian War had 
helped the Genoese and cut off the food supply from the main- 
land. She was therefore forced in self-defence to crush the 
family of Carrara and to make herself permanently mistress of 
the immediate mainland. Accordingly when Gian Galeazzo’s 
widow applied to. the republic for help against Carrara it was 
readily granted, ^d, after some years of fighting, the posses- 
sions of the Carraresi, Padua, Treviso, Bassano, commanding 
the Val Sugana route, as well as Vicenza and Verona, passed 
definitely under Venetian rule. This expansion of mainland 
territory was followed in 1430 by the acquisition of Friuli alter 
a successful war with tlic emperor Sigismund, thus bringing 
the possessioas of the republic up to the Carnic and Julian 
Alps, their natural frontier on the north-east. 

Venice was soon niade to feel the consequences of having 
become a mainland power, the difficulties entailed by holding 
possessions which otliers rx)vetcd, and the weakness of a land 
frontier. To the west the new^ duke of Milan, Filippo Maria 
Visconti, was steadily piecing together the fragments of his 
father’s shattered duchy. He was determined to recover 
Verona and Vicenza from Venice, and intended, as his father 
had done, to make himself master of all north Italy. The 
conflict between Venice and Milan led to three wars in 1426, 
1427 and 1429. Venice was successful on the whole. She 
established her hold permanently on Verona and Vicenza, and 
acquired besides both Brescia and Bergamo ; and later she 
occupied Crema. The war of Ferrara and the peace of Bagnolo 
(1484) gave her Rovigo and the Pdesine. This, with the excep- 
tion of a brief tenure of Cremona (1499-1512), formed her per- 
manent territory down to the fall of the republic. Her frontiers 
now ran from the seacoast near Monfaloone, following the 
line of the Carnic and Julian and Raetian Alps to the Adda, 
down the course of that river till it joins the Po, and thence 
along the line of the Po back to the aea. But long and exhaust- 
ing wars were entailed upon* her for the maintenance of her 
hold. The rapid formation of this land empire, and the obvious 
intention to expand, called the attention not only of Italy but 
of Europe to this power which seemed destined to become 
supreme in north Italy, and eventually Jed to the league of 
Cainbrai for the dismemberment of Venice. Contemporane- 
ously other events were menacing the ascendancy and exhaust- 
ing the treasury of the republic. In 1453 Constajtatmople fell 
to the Ottoman Tfrrks, and akfaicMtg;^ Venioe entered at tmee 
into treaty with the new power and desired to trade with it, 
not to fight with it, yet dt was knpofisihle that her possessions 
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in the Levant and the^archipelago should not eventually bring 
her into collision with the expaaadinf energy of the Mussulman. 
Europe persistently refused to assist the republic to preserve 
a trade in which she had established a rigid monopoly, and 
Venice was left to fight the Turk single-handed. The first 
Turkish war lasted from 1464 to 1479, and ended in the loss 
of Nogropont and several places in the Morea, and the pay- 
ment by Venice of an annual tribute for trading rights. She 
wius consoled, however, by the acquisition of Cyprus, which 
came into her possession (1488) on the extinction of the dynasty 
of Lusignan with the death of James 11 . and his son James III., 
Caterina Cornaro, James II.’s widow, ceding the kingdom of 
Cyprus to Venice, since she could not hope to maintain it un- 
aided against the Turks. The acquisition of f’yprus marks 
the extreme limit of Venetian expansion in the I.evant ; from 
this date onward there is little to record save the gradual loss 
of her maritime possessions. 

Exhausting as the Turkish wars were to the Venetian treasury, 
her trade was still so flourishing that she might have survived 
the strain had not the discovery of the Cape route to the Indies 
cut the tap-root of her commercial prosperity by diverting the 
stream of traffic from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. When 
Diaz rounded the Cape in i486 a fatal blow was .struck at 
Venetian commercial supremacy. The discovery of the Cape 
route saved the breaking of bulk between India and Europe, 
and saved the dues exacted by the masters of Syria and Egypt. 
Trade passed into the hands of the Portuguese, the Dutch and 
the English. Venice lost her monopoly of oriental traffic. 

To complete her misfortunes, the European powers, the church 
and the small states of Italy, partly from jealous greed of her 
possessions, partly on the plea of her treason to Christendom in 
making terms with Islam, partly from fear of her expansion in 
north Italy, coalesced at Cambrai in 1508 for the partition of 
Venetian possessions. The war proved disastrous for Venice. 
The victory of Agnadello (1510) gave the allies the complete 
command of Venetian territory down to the shores of the lagoon. 
iJut the mutual jealousy of the allies saved her. The pope, 
having recovered the Romagna and secured the objects for which 
he had joined the league, was unwilling to see all north Italy 
in the hands of foreigners, and quitted the union. The emperor 
Maximilian failed to make good his hold on Padua, and was 
jealous of the French. The league broke up, and the mainland 
('ities of the Vencto returned of their own accord to their allegi- 
ance to St Mark. Rut the republic never recovered from the 
blow, coming as it did on the top of the Turkish wars and the loss 
of her trade by the discovery of the Cape route. She ceased to 
he a great power, and was henceforth entirely concerned in the 
effort to preserve her remaining possessions and her very in- 
dependence. Tlie settlement of the penin.sula by Charles V.’s 
coronation at Bologna in J530 secured the preponderance to 
Spain, and the combination of Spain and the church dominated 
the politics of Italy. Dread of the Turks and dread of Spain 
were the two terrors which haunted Venice till the republic 
fell. That she retained her independence so long was due to 
a double accident : the impregnability of the lagoons and the 
jealousies of the great powers. 

But the decline was a slow process. Venice still possessed 
considerable wealth and extensive possessions. Between 1499 
and rfi6 she went to war four times with the Turks, emerging 
from each campaign with some further loss of maritime territory. 
The fourth Turl^h war (1570-1573) was signalized by the 
* glorious victory of Lepanto (1571), due chiefly to the prowess 
of the Venetians under their doge Sebastian Venier. But her 
allies failed to support her. They reaped no fruits from the 
victory, and Cyprus was taken from her after the heroic defence 
of Famagusta b} Bragadino, who was flayed alive, and his skin, 
stuffed with straw, borne in triumph to Constantinople. The 
fifth Turkish war (1645-1668) entailed the loss of Crete ; and 
though Morosini reconquered the Morea for a brief space in 
1685, that province was finally lost to Venice in 1716. 

So far as European politics are concerned, the latter years of 
the republic are made memorable by one important event : the 


resistaiace which Venice, under the guidance oi Fra Paob Sarjai, 
ioffereefto the growing olaims of the Curia Romana, advanced by 
Pope Paul V, ?emce was placed under interdict (i6o6)i,^but she 
asserted the rights of temporal sovereigns with a courage whidi 
was successful and won for her the esteem and approval of most * 
European sovereigns. 

But the chief glory of her declining yfers was undoubtedly 
her splendid art. Giorgione, Titian, Sonscfvino, Tintoret, Paolo 
Verone.se and Palladio il lived and worked after the disa^rous 
wars of the league of Cambrai. The chief characteristic of 
Venice during these years is that she became the great pleasure- 
city of Europe. The end of the republic came when the French 
Revolution burst over Europe. Napoleon was det«miined to 
destroy the oligarchical government, and seized the pretext that 
Venice was hostile to him and a menace to his line of retreat 
while engaged in his Austrian campaign of 1797- I'he peace of 
Leoben left Venice without an ally. The government resolved 
to offer no resistance to tlie conqueror, and the doge Loduvico 
Manin abdicated on the 12th of May 1797. On the 17th of 
October Napoleon handed Venice over to Austria by the peace 
of Campo Formio, and between 1798 and 1814 she p^aed from 
France to Austria and Austria to France till the coalition of that 
latter year assigned her definitely to Austria. In 1848 a revolu- 
tion broke out and a provisional republican government under 
Daniele Manin (q.v,) maintained itself for a brief space. In 1866 
the defeat of Austria by the Prussians led to the incorporation of 
Venice in United Italy. 
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VENISON (pronounced venzon\ originally a word meaning a 
beast of any kind killed in the chase, but now only applied to the 
flesh of the deer prepared for eating. The 0 . Fr. vmdstm^ 
vermsoriykc,, mod. venaison, meant the flesh of the deer or boar, 
the principal beasts of the chase (Lat. venalio^ hunting). 

iifENLO, a frontier town in the province of Limburg, HoHand, 
on the right bank of the Maas, and a junction station 43 
by rail N.N.E. of Maastricht. Pop. 15,000. It is joined by 
a bridge over the Maas, with the opposite village of Blerik* 
Vcnlo, with narrow streets irregularly built, is not of the ordinary 
Dutch type in architectural style. The picturesque town hail 
(1595), the only building of special interest, contains some 
interesting paintings by Hubert Goltzius (1506-1583). The 
church dates from 1304. There is a college for the higher 
education of Roman Catholic priests. The leading indulges 
are distilling, brewing, tannii^, spinning, needlemaking ah 3 
tobacco manufacture. There is abo a considerable trade by 
river with Rotterdam. 

VENN, HENRY (1725-1797), English evangelical divine, was 
bom at Barnes, Surrey, and educated at (Cambridge* He took 
orders in 1747, and was elected fellow of Queens’ Gollege, 
Cambridge, in 1749. After holding a curacy at Barton, 
Cambridgeshire, he became curate of St Matthew, Friday 
Street, London, and of West Horsley, Surrey, in 1750, and 
then of Claphftm in 17 54. In the preceding year he was chosen 
lecturer of St Swithinb, London Stone. He was vicar 6! 
Huddersfield from 1759 to 1771, when he exchanged to the 
living of Yelling, Huntingdonsfaiirt. Besides being a leader 
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of the evangelical revival, he was well known as the author of 
The Compleat Duty oj Man (London, 1763), a work in which 
he intended to supplement the teaching cmbodfed in the anony- 
mous Whole Duty of Man. His son, John Venn (1759-1813), 
was one of the founders ot the Church Missionary Society, and 
his grandson, Henry Venn (1796-1873), was honorary secretary 
of that society from to 1873. 

VENOSA (anc. Vf^tusta, g.v.), a town and bishop’s see of the 
Basilicata in the province of Potenza, Italy, on the eastern 
side of Mount Vulture, 52 m. by rail S.S.E. of Fdggia, 1345 ft. 
above sea-lcvel. Pop. (1901) 8503. The castle was built 
in 1470 by Pirro di BaJzo, and contains four stables each for 
fifty horses. Many fragments of Roman workmanship arc 
built into the walls of the cathedral, which is due to him also. 
The abbey church of SS. Trinita is historically interesting ; it 
was consecrated in 1059 by Pope Nicholas II. and pa.ssed into 
the hands of the Knights of St John in the time of Boniface VIII. 
(1295-1303). In the central aisle is the tomb of Albcrada, the 
first wife of Roliert Guisc.ard and mother of Bohemund. An 
inscription on the wall commemorates the great Norman brothers 
William Iron Arm (d. 1046), Brogo (murdered at Venosa in 1051), 
Humfrey (d. 1057) and Robert Guiscard (d. at Corfu in 1085). 
The bones of these brothers rest together in a simple stone 
sarcophagus opposite the tomb of Alberada. 'J'hc church 
also contains some 14th-century frescoes. Behind it is a larger 
church, which was begun for the Benedictines about 1150, 
from the designs of a J^Ycnch architect, in imitation of the 
Cluniac church at Paray-le-Monial, but never carried beyond 
the spring of the vaulting. The ancient amphitheatre adjacent 
furnished the materials for its walls. 

See A. Avena, Monumenti dell' Italia Mmdionale (Naples, 1902), 
323 sqq. ; O. de Ix)renzo, Venosa c la Regione del Vulture (Bergamo, 
1906). 

VENTILATION (Lat. ventilare, from ventus^ wind), the pro- 
cess and practice of keeping an enclosed place supplied with 
proper air for breathing ; and so, by analogy, a term used 
for exposing any subject to the winds of public criticism. The 
air which we breathe consists chiefly of two gases, oxygen and 
nitrogen, with certain small proportions of other gases, such 
as carbonic acid (carbon dioxide), ozone and argon. Oxygen, 
which is the active and important constituent, and on which 
life and combustion depend, forms about one-fifth of the whole, 
while nitrogen, which is inert and acts as a diluent, forms nearly 
four-fifths. Of this mixture each adult person breathes some 
2600 gallons or 425 cub. ft. in twenty-four hours. In air 
that has passed through the lungs the proportion of oxygen is 
reduced and that of carbon dioxide increased. Of the various 
impurities that are found in the air of inhabited rooms, carbonic 
acid gas forms the best practical index of the efficiency, of the 
ventilation.- -The open air of London and other large inland 
towns contains libout four parts by volume of the gas in 10,000 
of air. ‘In tl|l counjjy, and in towns near the sea, two to three 
and a half patty in* royooo is a more usual proportipn. Authori- 
ties dh'’ ventilation usually take four parts in 10,000 as the 
standard ioflMire air, and use the excess over that quantity in 
estimating the' adequacy of the air supply. But they differ 
as to thTBjprca^orlion to which the carbonic acid may be allowed 
. " 'W TisQ Under a good system of ventilation. It is 
o/purlfjf generally admitted that the air in which people dwell 
and- sleep should not under any circumstances be 
allowed to contain more than ten parts in 10,000. This has been 
accepted as thii. permissible proportion by Camelley, Haldane 
and Anderson, after an extensive examination of the air of 
middle and lower clak dwellings. 

The rate at which an adult expires carbonic acid varies 
widely with his condition of repose, being least in sleep, greater 
Rmie ot ' Waking rest, and very much greater in violent 
con- exercise. As a basis on which to calculate the air 
aumptioa necessary for proper ventilation we may take the 
production of carbonic acid by an adult as 06 
cub. fti per hour.' Hence he will produce per hour, in 6000 
cub. ft. of aiib, a polluHon amounting to one part of carbonic 


acid in 10,000 of air. If the excess of carbonic acid were to 
be kept down to this figui% (i in 10,000), it would be necessary 
to supply 6000 cub. ft. of fresh air per hour ; if the permis- 
sible excess be two parts in 10,000 half this supply of fresh air 
will suffice ; and so on. We therefore have the following 
relation between (1) the quantity of air supplied per person per 
hour, (2) the excess of carbonic acid which results, and (3) the 
total quantity of carbonic acid present, on the assumption 
that the fresh air that is admitted contains four parts by volume 
in 10,000 : — 


Air supplied per 
Adult per Hour. 

Carbonic Acid 

(Parts by Volume m 10,000). 

Cubic Feet. 

Excess due to 
Respiration. 

Total 

Quantity. 

1000 

6 

10 

1200 

5 

9 

1500 

4 

8 

2 (>oo 

3 

7 

3000 

2 

1 


Some investigators have maintained that, in addition to an in- 
creased proportion of carbonic acid, air which has passed through the 
lungs contains a special poison. This view, however, is not accepted 
by others ; J. S. Haldane and Lorrain Smith, for instance, conclude 
" that the immediate dangers from breathing air highly vitiated 
by respiration arise entirely from the excess of carbonic acid and 
deficiency of oxygen" {Journ. Path, and Bad,, 1892, 1, 175). Car- 
bonic acid, however, is not the only agent that has to be reckoned 
with in badly ventilated rooms, for the unpleasant effects they pro- 
duce may also be due to increase of moisture and temperature and 
to the odours that arise from lack of cleanliness. Again, though 
there may be no unduly large proportion of carbonic acid present, 
the air of an apartment may be exceedingly impure when the 
criterion is the number of micro-organisms it contains. This 
also may be greatly reduced by efficient ventilation. Comparisons 
carried out by CSurnellcy, Haldane and Anderson {Phi. Trans., 
1887, 178 B, 61) between schools known to be well ventilated (b> 
mechanical means) and schools ventilated at haphazard or not 
ventilated at all. showed that the average numbtsr of micro-organisms 
was 17 per litre in the former, and in the others 152, Results ot 
great interest were obtained by the experiment of stopping the 
mechanical ventilators for a few hours or days. Tcstecl by the 
proportion of carbonic acid, the air of course became very bad ; 
tested by the number of micro-organisms, it remained comparatively 
pure, the number being, in fact, scarcely greater than when ventila- 
tion was going on, and far le.ss than the average in " naturally 
ventilated " schools. This proves in a striking way tlie advantage 
of systematic ventilation 

In the ventilation of buildings four main points have to 
be considered ; (i) the area of floor to be provided for each 
person ; (2) the cubic capacity of the room required veatua- 
for each occupant ; (3) the allowance to be made tioa of 
for the vitiation of the air by gas or oil burners ; buUdtnga. 
and (4) the quantity of fresh air which must be brought 
in and of vitiated air that must be extracted for each indi- 
vidual. The first will depend upon the objects to which 
the room is devoted, whether a ward of a hospital or a 
school or a place of public assembly. The purity of the air 
of a room depends to a great extent on the proportion ol 
its cubic capacity to the number of inmates. The influence 
of capacity is, however, often overrated. Even when tlu' 
allowance of space is very liberal, if no fresh air be supplied, 
the atmosphere of a room quickly falls below the standard of 
purity specified above ; on the other hand, the space per inmate 
may be almost indefinitely reduced if sufficient means are 
provided for systematic ventilation. Large rooms are good, 
chiefly because of their action as reservoirs of air in those cases 
(too common in practice) where no sufficient provision is made 
for continuous ventilation, and where the air is changed mainly 
by intermittent ventilation, such as occurs -when doors or 
windows are opened. With regard to the third point, in build- 
ings lighted by gas or oil the calculations for the supply of fresk 
and the extraction of foul air must include an allowance for the 
vitiation of air by the products of combustion. The rate at 
which this takes place may be roughly estimated in the cose of 
gas by treating each cubic foot of gas burnt per hour as equal 
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to one person. Thus, an ordinary burner giving a light of 
about twenty candles and burning 4 cub. ft. of gas per hour 
vitiates the air as much as four persons, and an incandescent 
burner as much as one and a half persons. A small reading- 
lamp burning oil uses the air of four men; a large central 
table lamp uses £is much air as seven men. 

As to the fourth point there is great diversity of opinion. To 
preserve the lowest standard of purity tolerated by sanitarians, 
ventilation must go on at the rate per person of 1000 cub. ft. 
per hour, and 3000 cub. ft. per hour are required to preserve 
the higher standard on which some authorities insist. E. A. 
Parkes advised a supply of 2000 cub. ft. of air per hour for 
persons in health and 3000 or 4000 cub. ft. for sick persons. 
In the case of a public assembly hall no great harm will occur to 
an audience occupying the room for a comparatively short time 
if 30 cub. ft. of air per minute are provided for each person. 
The United States book on school architecture gives a practical 
application to its remarks on this subject as follows : — 

The amount of fresh air which is allowed to ho.spital patients 
lb about 2500 cub. ft. each per hour. Crimmais in French 
pri.sons have to content themselves with 1500 cub. ft. per hour. 
Assuming that we care two-thirds as much for the health of our 
chddren as we do for that of our thieves and murderers, we will 
make them an allowance of 1000 cub. ft. each per hour, or about 
tC) cub, ft. per minute. Forty-eight children will then need an 
hourly supply of 48,000 cub. ft. Definite provision must tlierefore 
be made for withdrawing this quantity of foul air. No matter 
how many inlets there may bo, the fresh air will only enter as 
fa.st as the foul escapes, and tliis can only find an outlet through 
ducts intended for that purpose, porous walls and crevices .serving 
in cool weather only for inward now. What, then, must be the 
size of the shaft to exhaust ^8,000 ft. per hour ? In a shaft 20 ft. 
high, vertical and smootli inside, with a difference in temperature 
of 20°, the velocity will be about 2^ it per second, or 9000 ft. 
per hour ; tliat is, it will carry off 9000 cub. ft. of air per hour for 
every square foot of its sectional area. To convey 48,000 cub. ft., it 
must have a sectional area of 5^ sq. ft. 

A general idea of the floor area, cubic space and fresh air 
supply per inmate allowed by law or by custom in certain cases 
is given in the table below : — 



Floor Area 

i l.'isis of Building. 

in Feet 


per Person. 

Scliools 

g to lo 

Barrack ^ 

70 

Pri.sons . 

90 

Concert halls and 


theatro.s 

9 

Billiard and smoke- 


rooms , 


Hospitals 

120 

Public libraries 

20 

Turkish baths . 

70 

Workshops 

120 

Cowsheds, per cow . 

go 

Stables; per horse 

120 


Cubic 

Capacity in 
Feet per 
Person.* 

Cubic Feet of 
Fresh Air 
.supplied and 
Foul Air 
extracted per 
Person. 

200 

1, 800 

720 

1,800 

800 

1,800 

108 

2,000 


1 2,000 

i. 44 « 

2,000 to 3.000 

2,400 ! 

2,50«> 

800 

5,000 

1,440 

5,000 

1,100 

10,000 

1 

1 12,000 1 


‘ In calculating tlie 


cubic capacity per pensori 


not be measured beyond 12 ft. above the floor 


the height should 


The supply of fresh air indicated in the table should not 
be regarded as entirely satisfactory, for the standard of purity 
suggested is low, and ought to be exceeded, but it might deter 
many from moving in the matter if a proper and higher standard 
were to be laid down at first. 

One of the most important points is the proper warming of 
the fresh air introduced into buildings, for unless that be done, 
when a cold day occurs all the ventilating arrangements will 
probably be dosed. The fact should not be lost sight of that 
the air in a room may on the one hand be quite cold and yet 
very foul, and on the other, warm and yet perfectly fresh. 
To avoid draught the air should enter through a large number of 
small orifices, so that the currents may be thoroughly diffused. 
This is done by gratings. The friction of their bars, however, 
seriously diminishes their capacity for passing air, and careful 


experiments show conclusively that very ample grating area is 
require to deliver large volumes. The same remark applies 
to extracting-fliips. Owing to the small size and the rojjgraess 
of the surface the velocity of the upward current is small, and 
the quantity of air that passes out is often much less than is 
requisite. 

Means of Ventilaiion.— In order that#the atmosphere of a 
room should be changed by means of |ir currents, thereby 
securing proper ventilation, three things are necessary: (1) an 
inlet or inlets for the fre.sh air, (2) an outlet or outlets for the 
vitiated air, and (3) a motive force to produce and maintain 
the current. In systems which are distinguished by the general 
name of mechanical or ctrtificial ventilation special provision is 
made for driving the air, by fans, or by furnaces, or by other 
contrivances to be described more fully below. In what is 
called natural ventilation no special appliance is used to give 
motive force, but the forces are made use of which are supplied 
by (i) the wind, (2) the elevated temperature of the room’s 
atmosphere, and (3) the draught of fires used for heating. 


Natural Ventilation. — The chief agent in domestic ventilation 
is the chimney ; when a bright fire i.s burning in an open grate, 
it rarely happens that any other outlet for foul air from a room 
need be provided. The column of hot air and burnt gases in the 
chimney ls less heavy, because of its high temperature, than an 
equal column of air outside ; the pressure at the base xs therefore 
less than the pressure at the same level outside. Tlii.s supplies a 
motive force compelling air to enter at the bottom through the 
grate and through the opening over the grate, and causing a current 
to ascend. The motive force which the chimney supplies has not 
only to do work on the column of air within the chimney, 
m setting it in motion and in overcoming frictional re- 
sistance to its flow : it has also to set the air entering the 
room m motion and to overcome frictional resistance at the inlets. 
From want of proper inlets air has to bo dragged in at a high velocity 
and against much resistance, under the doors, between the window 
sashes and through many other chinks and crevices. Under these 
conditions the air enters in small streams or narrow sheets, ill- 
distributed and moving so fast as to form disagreeable draughts, 
the pressure in the room is kept so low that an opened door or window 
lets in a deluge of cold air, and the current up the chimney is much 
reduced, if the attempt is made to stop draughts by applying 
sand-bags and listing to the crevices at which air streams in, matters 
only become worse in other respects ; the true remedy of course lies 
in providing proper inlets, TJie discharge of air by an ordinary 
open fire and chimney varies widely, depending on the rate of 
combustion, the height and section and form of the chimney, and 
the freedom with which air is entering the room. About 10,000 
cub. ft. per hour is probably a fair average, alxiut enough to ketrp 
the air fresh for half a dozen persons. Even when no fire is burning 
the chimney plays an important part in ventilation ; the air within 
an inhabited room being generally warmer than tiie air outside, it is 
only ncce.ssary that an up-current should be started in order that 
the chimney should maintain it, and it will usually be found that 
a current is] in fact, passing up. 

When a room is occupied for any considerable length of time by 
more than about half a dozen persons, the chimney outlet should 
oe supplemented by others, which usually take the form ^ 
of gratings in the ceiling or cornices in communication 
with flues leading to the open air. These openings 
should be protected from down-draught by light flap valves of oiled 
silk or sheet mica. 

With regard to inlets, a first care must bo to avoid such currents 
of cold air as ^vill give the disagreeable and dangerous sensation of 
draught. At ordinary temperatures a current of outer air ja/ptg, 
to which the body is expo.sed will be felt as a draught if 
its velocity exceeds 3, or even 2 ft. per second. The current entering 
a room may, however, be allowed to move with a speed much greater 
than this without causing discomfort, provided its direction keeps 
it from striking directly on the persons of the inmates. To secure 
this, it should enter, not horizontally nor through gratings on the 
floor, but vertically through openings high enough to carry the 
entering stream into the upper atmosphere of the room, where it 
will mix as completely as possible with warm air before its presence 
can be felt. A favourite form of inlet is the Sheringham (fig. i). 
When opened it forms a 
wedge • shaped projection 
into the room, and admits 
air in an upward stream 
through the open top. It 
should be placed at a height 

of 5 or 6 ft. aWe the ,._Sheringham Air Inlet, 

of the floor. Other inlets are 

made bv using hollow perforated blocks of earthenware, called air- 
bricks. built into the wall ; these arc often shaped on the inner 
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Fig. 2.- Tobin Tube. 


Bide like an inverted louvre-board or Venetian blind, with slots 
that slope BO as to ^,'ive an upward inclination to the •ntering 
stream. . 

In another and most valuable form of ventilator, the Tobin tube, 
the fresh air enters vertically upwards. The usual arrangement 
oi Tobin tube (shown in Iron! elevation and section in 
lig. 2) IS a short vertical shaft of metal plate or wood which 
leads up the wall from the floor level to a height of 5 or 
0 It. Its lower end c^tnmunicate.s with the outer air through an 
air -grating in the wall; from its 
upper end, which is frocly open, the 
current of fresh air riseli in a smooth 
stream. Various forms of section 
may be given to the tube : if placed 
in a comer it will be triangular or 
segmental; agamst a flat wall a 
sh^low rectangular fonii is most 
usual, or it may be placed in a 
channel so as to be flush with the 
face of the wall ; a lining of wood 
forming a dado may even be made 
to serve as a Tobin tube by setting 
it out a little way from the wall. 
The tube is often furnished with a 
regulating valve, and contrivances 
may be added for cleansing the 
entering air. A muslin or canvas 
bag hung in the tube, or a screen 
stretched diagonally across it. may 
be used to filter out dust ; the 
same object is served in some degree by forcing the air, as it enters 
the tube at the bottom, to pass in close contact with the surface of 
water in a tray, by means of a deflecting plate. 
These complications have a double drawback : they 
require frequent attention to keep them in order, 
and by putting rc'sistance in the way of the 
stream they are apt to re<iuce the eflkiency of 
the ventilation.* The air entering by a Tobin 
tube may be warmed by a coil of hot pipes within 
the tube or by a small gas-stove (provided, of 
course, with a flue to discharge outside the pro- 
ducts of combustion), or the tube may draw its 
_ supply, not directly from the outer atmosphere. 

Fig. 3, Short but from a hot-air flue. The opening snould 

Tobiii Tube, always be about the level of a man’s head, but the 
tube need not extend down to the floor : all that is 
esscjntia! is that it should have sufficient lungtli to let the air issue 
in a smooth vertical current without eddies (fig. 3). 

These inlets are at once so simple and effective that no hesitation 
need be felt in introducing them freely in the rooms of dwelling- 
houses. When no special provision is made for them in 
walls, the advantage of a current entering vertically 
iioaby ^ some degree secured by help of certain 

makeshift contrivancc.s. One of these, suggested by Dr 
Hinkes Bird, is to open one sash of the window a few 
inches and fill up the opening by a board ; air then enters m a zig- 
zag course through the space between the meeting rails of the 
sashes. Still another plan is to have a light frame of wood or 
metal or glass made to fit in front of the lower sash when the 
window is opened, forming virtually a Tobin tube in front of the 
window. 

As an emiuple of the systematic ventilation of dwelling-rooms 
on a large scale, fke following narticular.s may be (juoted of ai'range- 
that have neen successfully used in English 
til barrai%3. or more outlet-shafts of wood fitted with 

flap vwea to .prevent down-draught are carried from the 
•”’*®**’ Jiighest phrt of the room, discharging some feet above the 
roof under n Ifmvre. The number and size of these shafts are such 
a.*? to give about 12 of sectional area head, and the chimney 
gives abbtrt.6 sq. jn. more per head. About half the air enters 
cold through^ -^ilfr-bricks or Sheringhara valves at a height of about 
Q k. fromrtiio«bor, and thcother half is warmed by passing through 
Hues behind the grate. The inlets taken together give on area of 
about II sq. in. per head. A fairly regular circulation of some 1200 
cub. ft. per head pbr hour is found to take place, and the proportion 
of carbonic acid ranges from 7 to 10 parts in 10,000. 
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* When tbt^alr is not filtered, and when it has been warmed before 
jentering, the vertical direction of the stream is readily traced by 
dust, which is deposit^ on the wall in a nearly upright column, 
spreading slightly fan-wise as it rises. With cold air the deposit 
5 dust IS comparatively slight. The difference is due to the fact, 
noticed and expWined by Mr John Aitken, that air quickly de- 
posits any 8uspeidedd>articles when it is brought into contact with 
a surface cedder than itself, but retains them in suspension if the 
turface be warmer than th« air. Another domestic flhistratkm 
of the fkbt is given by the greater dustiness of walls and 
furniture, in a stove-heated room than in a room heated by an open 
fire. 

t 
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In the natural ventilation of churches^ halls and other large 
rooms we often find air admitted by gratings in the floor or near it ; 
or the inlets may consist, like Tobin lubes, of upright flues 
rising to a height of about 6 ft. above the floor, from wiiich ^ 
the air proceeds in vertical streams. If the air is t» be 
warmed before it enters, the supply may be drawn from a chamber 
warmed by hot-water or steam pipes or by a stove, and the tempera- 
ture of the room may be regulatea by allowing part of the air to come 
from a hot chamber and part from outside, the two currents mixing 
in the shaft from which the inlets to the room draw their supply. 
Outlets usually consist of gratings or plam openings at or near the 
ceiling, preferably at a considerable distance from points vertically 
above tlie inlet tubes. One of the chief difficulties in natural 
ventilation is to guard them against down-draught through the 
action of the wind. Numburlcss forms of cowl have been devised 
with this object, with the furtlier intention of turning the wind 
to useful accoiuit by making it assist the up-currenf of foul air. 
Some of these exhaust cowls are of the revolving class, made to 
vanous designs and dimensions and put in rotation by « 
the force of the wind. Revolving cowls are liable to fail ®^"**'*^ 
by sticking, and, generally speaking, fixed cowls are to be 
preferred, il'hey are designed in many forms, of wliich Buchan's 
may be cited as a good example. Fig, ^ .shows this ventilator in 
horizontal section : aa is the vertical 
exhaust flue through which the foul air 
rises ; near the top this expands into a 
polygonal chamber, hhhl), with vertical 
sides, consisting partly of perforated 
sheet metal plates ; outside of these 
are fixed vertical curved guide-plates, 
c, c,c,c\ the wind, blowing between 
these and the polygt>nal chamber, 
sucks air from the centre through the 
perforated sides. The efficient working 
of an exhaust cowl, however, depends 
almost entirely upon the favourable 
conditions of the wind.* The two 
things that supply motive force in 
automatic or natural ventilation by 
means of exhaust cowls and similar pic. 4.- Sectional Plan of 
appliances — the difference of tempera- Buclian's Exhaust Cowl, 
ture between inner* and outer air, and 

the wind— are .sc) variable that even the best arrangemLiits of iiflets 
and outlets give a somewhat uiiccrtam result. As an example, it is 
evident that cm a hot day with little movement in the air this mode 
of ventilation would be practically ineffectual. Under other condi- 
tions the.se automatic air-extractors not infrequently become inlets, 
thus reversing the whole system and pouring cold air on the heads 
of the inmates of the apartment or hall. To securt' a strictly uniform 
ddivery of air, unallocted by changes of season or of weather, it 
IS necessary that the influence of these irregular motive forces be as 
far as possible minimized, and recoui*se must consequently be had 
to some mechanical force as a means of driving the air and securing 
adequate ventilation of IJie building. 

Artificial Buildings may be mechanically ventilated 

on the vacuum system, the plenum sy.slem, or on a system com- 
bining the best points of both. In nearly every case of the appli- 
cation to modern buildings of mechanical means of ventilation the 
combined .sy.stem in one form or anotlier is adopted. In the vacuuni 
system the motive force is applied al the outlets ; the vitiated air 
is drawn from the rooms, and the pressure of the atmosphere in 
them is slightly less than the pressure outside. Upon the foul air 
being withdrawn fresh air finds its way in by means of conveniently 
placed inlets. In the plenum the motive force is applied at tlie 
inlets • fresh air is forced in and drives the vitiated air before it 
until it escapes at the outlets provided. The pressure within the 
room is greater than outside. The jilenum method has distinct 
advantages : it makes the air escape instead of coming in as a cold 
draught at every crevice and casual opening to the outer air ; it 
avoids drawing foul air from sewers and basement ; and with it, 
more easily than with the other, one may guard against the dis- 
turbing influence of wind. In the plenum method ttie air is driven 
by Ians ; in the vacuum method suction is produced by fans or by 
heating the column of air in a long vertical ^aft through which the 
discharge takes place. Water jets and steam jets have also been 
employed to impel or extract the air. Whatever system of venti- 
lation” is adopted, it is most important that windows capable of 
being widely opened should also be provided to aerate at frequent 
intervals the whole building, cither as a whole or in sections, and 
they should be so arranged th&t no comer can be left stagnant or 
unswept by the purifying 'current. The Victoria Hospital at 
Glasgow and the Royal General Hospital art Birmingham are. 
however, ventilated on the plenum system without the aid of open 
windows, with what are said to be satisfactory results. In the case 
of hoeprtels, it is evident that a^ation by means of open windows 
could not in Great Britam be effected except on warm and sunny 


* For an account of tests of various forms of ventilating cowls, 
see S. S. Hellyer, Plumber and. Sanitary Houses, 
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days, but in the case of^concert halls, theatres and similar httUdings, 
it IS possible (and most essential) thosoughiy to aerate the building 
between each occupation. 

The extraction of toul ah* should in most cases be effected at the 
top of a room or buikimg, so as to utiliae the natural tendency of 
Bxirac- J Birmingham and elsewhere the 

outlets arc near the floor, the fresh air being brought in 
half-way up the walls and directed towards the coiling. 
The air inlets should be Tobin tubes or similar devices, 
piaced some 4 or 5 ft. above the floor, and so arraaigod that 
the air should be passed in contact with radiators <Dr pipes to warm it 
before entering. In the case of a building for one of the American 
legislatures, the warmed fresh air is allowed to enter on the level in 
front of the desk of each member, so that lie secures a proper vdlumc 
of fresh air for his own use before it is breathed by his neighbour. 

The introriuetton of rapidly rcvolvmg, but silesnt, fans, dnven by 
electricity, is a great advance which places within the reach of the 
engineer or architect the means for solving the problem 
of ventilation of buildings, and has been to a large extent 
responsible for the rapid progress of the art of ventilation. The fan 
and motor combined extend the advantages of positive mechanical 
ventilation to all who have access to electnc current, with the further 
benefit that the extreme simplicity of the electric driving of the fans 
greatly facilitates the control and distribution of ventilating effect. 
The moderate power required by these fans for a given duty has 
contributed greatly to their extended use. They should deliver into 
a chamber of considerable sire, so that the velocity of tlie air may 
become reduced before it passes into the distributing flues. The 
question of silence in running, in such places as houses of parliament, 
law courts, churches and chapels, is of paramount importance, and 
no fan should be accepted until it is proved by actual working to be 
noiseless. 

In some instances revolving pumps of the Boot's blower type 
are used (see Bellows and Blowing Machines). At the Dundee 
College a battery of five of these blowers, each discharging over 
150,000 cub. ft. of air per hour, is driven easily by a gas engine of 
two horse-power. The air is passed througii two filters of coarsolv 
woven fabrics which serve to remove all particles of impurity. The 
rooms are lieated by having coils of Perkin.s’s high-pressure hot- 
water pipes (see Heating) in the main distributing flues. The inlets 
are flat upright tubes extending up the side walls to a height of 
nearly 6 ft., and open at the top. Outlets are generally provided in 
the end walls, one group near the ceiling, another a few feet fnom the 
foot. They are fitted with doors which allow one or other to be 
closed ; the high-level outlets are used in warm weather, when the 
frcbh air that comes in is comparatively cool ; the low-level ones arc 
used in cold weather, when the fresh air, having been heated before 
it enters, would tend to rise and pass out loo directly if the outlets 
near the ceiling were open. The outlet shafts communicate with a 
louvred tower or turrets on the roof. Each room receives a volume 
of air equal to its cubic capacity in about 12 minutes, so that the 
atmosphere is completely changed five times in an hour. The inlets 
are proportioned to do this without allowing the velocity with which 
air enters to exceed 6 ft. per .seconcl. 

Tlie water-spray ventilator is a meclianical ventilator using a jet 
of water to impel the air. A nozzle at the top of a circular 
air-shaft delivers a conical sheet of water, which impinges 
on the sides of the shaft a little way below and carries 
down with it a considerable stream of air. This ventilator 
IS used either to force air into rooms or to draw it out ; 
in the former case a small stove is often added to heat the supply. 

In the early days of mechanical ventilation extraction by a hot-air 
sliaft was a more common mode of ventilating hospitals and other 
public buildings than now. The heat was applied by a 
furnace or stove at the bottom of the shaft, or by coils 
of hot-water or steam pipe.s. In the lecture theatre of the 
Paris Conservatoire des Arts A. J. Morin employed this 
means of extraction, and arranged that the fresh air should 
enter through the ceiling and the foul air be drawn off through the 
floor frbm under the seats ; this reversal of the natural direction 
of the current is of course only possible when a sufficient external 
motive force is applied. 

In theatres and similar buiklmgs clusters of gas jets or sunlight 
burners, fixed at the ceiling level at the base of a metal shaft which 
is connected with the open air, .serve as effective ventilating agents 
by extracting the foul air which collects in the upper part of the 
halt. 

To ensure the admission of the desired amount of air into a rooin, 
and to arrive at the proper allowance of inlets and outlets, it is 
necessary to ascertain the direction and velocity of the 
movement of the air through them. The quantity of air 
passiiig through a given opening is found by multiplying 
tlie area of the opening expressed in square loet by the 
velocity of the current oiair stated in linealfeet per minute, 
the product being the number of cubic feet passing per minute. 
Whore the air is admitted through gratinp only the clear area should 
be calculated, the amount of soud material being deducted from the 
gross superficies of the grating. The velocity of the air current may 
be determined by means of an anemometer {q.v.). 
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We may nonckuk ivith a short siirnmary of the methods 
adopfW of ventilating a number of typical buildings of various 
classes in difiemnt countries. « 

The Smallpox Hospital at Bradford consists of two wafda, 75 ft. by 
1 5 ft., placed back to back, with a space of about 3 ft. ibetween them 
enclos^ .by walls forming a foul-air chamber of the isazme length aa* 
the wards, and reaching to the ceiling. At this level are outleta 
for the vitiated air — one over each bed. furnace at the baae of 
a tali shaft withdraws through these outleis the air which passes 
through the furnace on its way to the outer air. The windows are 
tightly closed and fresh air enters trom a chamber below through 
gratings in the floor at the foot of each bed. 

The New York General Hospital was stated in 1875 to contain 
163 beds. In the wards there is one window to each bed, each 
pier between the windows containing a foul-air extracting flue 
running from the base of the building and connected in the roof 
with large trunks leading to an exhaust fan. The heating is by 
steam coils placed in the basement in such a way that by a valve 
the cool fresh air can be sent either through or around the heating 
coil. The warmed fresh air is conveyed through an air-tight iron 
pipe fitted in each extracting shaft and is admitted to the wards 
through slits iu the window-sills forming a jet directed upward on the 
principle of Tobin tubes. The outlet openings for the foul air are 
placed one beneath «ach bed, with extra outlets for occasional use 
at the top and base of the external walls. The placing of the fresh- 
air suppty pipes m an inaccessible position inside 4 be ioidiair ducts 
cannot be approved for hospital ventilation, as it is quite possible 
that in time, through the decay of the pipe joints or of the pipes 
thcmselvcfc, communication may be cHtahlishod between the fresh 
and foul air., thns entirely upfietting the system of ventilation. 

The City Hospital of Hamburg, containing 130 beds, was opened 
in 1890. The buildings are one storey high and are heated on the 
ancient Roman hypocaust principle. Beneath the entire floor run 
longitudinally a Tiumber oi brick and concrete flues about 30 m. 
square, covered on the top with marble tiles, forming the floor of the 
wards. In these flues are placed the steam heating pipes. Warmed 
fresh air is admitted through large radiators m the centre of the 
wards, the vitiated air escaping through openings in the ridge o 1 the 
roof. Mr H. Percy Adams adopted a similar hypocaust method for 
warming the chapel and the diaing-hadi at the King Edward VIL 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Midhurst, Sussex, except that the 
radiators are omitted from the centre of the rooms and placed in 
recc.sses in the side walls. 

In the Hou.ses of Parliament at Westminster, which were designed 
and built for the paiblic business in 1836, considerable attention is 
devoted to the question of tliupurificatiou of the air, but the arrange- 
ments are lamentably antiquated and ineffectual m their working. 
The supply of fresh uir is drawn by fan.s from the terrace at the 
river front, and, after being warmed and moistened or oooHed by 
water-Hpray or blocks of >ce, as the temperatunc* may require, passes 
through exceedingly tortuous and restricted air passages to the 
various chambers, where it is admitted through large gratingB in the 
floor, which are covered by porous matting to prevent draughfs. 
The outlets for the vitiated air ure m the ceilings of the apartments, 
and from these the air lias to be dragged down to the base of the 
ventilating shaft in the Victoria tower, where an up-curreat is main- 
tained ^ a large furnace. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, according to a report made 
by M. Fr6lat in 1891, is much overcrowded, the allowance of floor 
space for each member being -only 30 square centimetres. The 
apparatus is powerful enough to change the air -every six minute^ 
but to avoid draughts it can only be worked slowly. Fresh air 
is driven down by a fan through openings in the ceihng, and vitiated 
air removed at tlie floor, giving a downward system of ventilation. 

For the ventilation of the .lew Sessions House at the corner of 
Newgate Street and Old Bailey, London, operierl in 1907, an ela- 
borate system on the plenum downward principle was installed. 
The fresh air, drawn in at the basement by powerful fans, passed 
m turn through purifying screens, on which water was constantly 
playing, and over steam-heated coils, before entering the distributing 
trunks ; into these sufficient cold air also was AdmitU'd to reduce it 
to the required temperature. Branch ducts coavK^ed thjawsmmied 
fresh air to the points of inlet just below the ceilii^. The outlets 
for the vitiated airvrere jilaced near the floor level, an electric fan 
drawing it up and discharging it at the roof. It was claimed that 
fioo tons of filtered and warmed or cooled fresh air were passed 
through the building every hour. 

In the Capitol at Washington in America the upward 
system is installed. Fresh air, warmed by coils in the basement, 
is delivered by means of fans through openings in the floors of the 
various chambers and gallepes, and the extractors are placed in the 
ceilings. This foul air passes out of the building through louvre 
ventilators placed on the roof ridge. Some of the vitiated atmo- 
sphere, however — that from the corridors and galleries — is drawn 
by means of a fan to the basement blown up a lofty shaft. 

The Gvaikd Opera Home in Vienna is ventilated on a most ela- 
borate and complete system, the arrangements there gm&g ex- 
cellent refiujts. The scheme for heatiitg and vaatiiating this 
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building was designed by D. B6hm. The building measures 397 ft. 
b)P2^ it., and the theatre will hold about 2700 persons. ^Sbntlla- 
lion is effected by two fans, the. lower for propulsimi, the upper for 
extraction. The latter is aided also by the heat froducecl by the 
great pendant which has ninety burners. The heating is effected 
by steam, and the air enters the hall at a temperature of from 63® 
*to 65® F.. the points of entrance being at the floor and the risers 
of the seating. Each gallery and compartment of the theatre, in- 
cluding the stage, has a* separate installation of heating apparatus 
and supply duct so that any one portion may be warmed and venti- 
lated independently of the rest. The velocity of the incoming air 
is between 1 and 2 ft. per second. The driving fan in the 
basement sends air into the building at the rate of 1050 cub. ft. 
per liead per hour by means of electricity. The temperature in 
different parts of the liduse can be observed in a central control 
office, and here also are the levers which control the valves regulating 
the air supply, both hot and cold. During a performance the super- 
intendent of heating and ventilation is on duty in this office and 
secures to each part of the building its proper supply of fresh air 
at a proper temperature. 

For the ventilation of mines see Mint no, and for that of railwav 
tunnels see Tunnkl. 

Authorittf.s. — The following are the principal publications on 
ventilation : J S Billings, VenHlatiov and Heating ; Leeds, Treatise 
on Ventilation ; Carpenter, Heating and Ventilating Bmldinf>s. 

(J. Bt.) 

VENTIMIGLIA (Fr. Vintimille, anc. Album Intimilium or 
Alhintimilium), a frontier fortress, seaport and episcopal see of 
Liguria, Italy, in the province of Porto Maurizio, 94 m. W. by 
S. of Genoa by rail, and 4 m. from the Franco- Italian frontier, 
45 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 3452 (town) ; 11,468 (com- 
mune). The present Gothic cathedral is built on the ruins of 
an earlier Lombard church, and this again on a Roman building, 
possibly a temple. 'I’he ruins of the ancient town are situated 
in the plain of Nervia, 3 m. to the b'. of the modern. It was 
a municipium with an extensive territory, and of some import- 
ance under the Empire, but was plundered by the partisans 
of Otho in A.D. 6q. Remains of a theatre are visible, and 
remains of many other buildings have been discovered, among 
them traces of the ancient city walls, a fine mosaic, found in 
1852 but at once destroyed, and a number of tombs to the 
west of the theatre. The caves of the Baizi Rossi have proved 
rich in palaeolithic remains of the Quaternary period. 

See Notizie degli Scavi, passim, especially 1877, 288 (G. Rossi). 

VENTNOR, a watering-place in the Isle of Wight, England, 
i2i m. S. by W. of Ryde by rail. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
5866. It is finely situated in the Undercliff district, at the 
foot of St Boniface Down, which reaches a height of 787 ft. 
The town is built on a succession of terraces sloping towards 
the sea, and from its sheltered situation, equable temperature, 
and comparatively dry atmosphere is regarded as one of the 
best resorts in lingland for consumptive invalids. In the 
middle of the 19th century it was only a .small fishing hamlet, 
now it extends along the shore for a distance of about 2.m., 
including. Bonchurch to the oast. It possesses assembly 
rooms, a literary And scientific institution, an esplanade, a pier 
and ext^ivt i^eaj;ipn grounds. The churches of Ventnor 
are all modern,*fiu^that of St Boniface at Bonchurch js a small 
Norman building, perhaps the oldest in the island. Among the 
benevolent And’ ^chan table institutions arc the royal national 
hospital fof' consumptives (founded in 1869), the seaside home of 
the London dty vision, the St Catherine’s home for consump- 
tive^ and.thf^ bOTV^lescent home of the Royal Hants Hospital. 

VENTRILOQUISM (Ut. venter, belly, and loqui, to speak), 
the art of produciiig the voice in such a manner that it shall 
appear to proceed, not from the speaker’s own mouth, but from 
some place altogeti^^er distant from him. The art of ventrilo- 
f quism was formerly supposed to result from a peculiar use of 
tne stomach (whence thje’name) during the process of inhalation. 
As.a matter of fact, thewords are formed in the normal manner, 
but the breath k allov/ed to escape very slowly, the tones being 
muffled by .narrowing the glottis and the mouth opened as 
'ittle as possible, while the tongue is retracted and only its tip 
inoves. Gestures and faciflj expression are employed at the 
same tiqje to assist in the deception by stimulating the imagina- 
tion of the listeners -and to distract their attention from the 
speaker. “ Thu^” says Huxley, ** if the ventriloquist desire 


to create the belief that a voice issues f^om the bowels of the 
earth, he imitates, with gfteat accuracy, the tones of such a 
half-stifled voice, and suggests the existence of some one uttering 
it by directing his answers and gestures towards the ground. 
The gestures and tones are such as would be produced by a 
given cause ; and, no other cause being apparent, the mind of 
the by.stander insensibly judges the .suggested cau.se to exist.” 
Ventriloquism, which is still a recognized form of conjuring en- 
tertainment, is of ancient origin. Traces of the art are found 
in Egyptian and Hebrew archaeology. Eurykles of Athens was 
the most celebrated of Greek ventriloquists, who were called 
after him Euryklides, and also Engastrimanteis (belly-prophets). 
It is not impossible that the priests of ancient times were 
masters of this art, and that to it may be ascribed such miracles 
as the speaking statues of the Egyptians, the Greek oracles, 
and the stone in the river Pactolus, the sound of which put 
robbers to flight. Many uncivilized races of modern times 
are adepts in ventriloquism, as the Zulus, the Maoris and the 
Eskimos. It is well known in Hindustan and China, where it 
is practised by travelling magicians. 

Sec De la Chapelle, T.e Ventriloque, ou V engastrimythe (London, 
1772) ; E. Schultz, Die Kunst des Bauchredens (Erfurt, 1895) ; 
Sievers, Grundzuge der Phonetic (Leipzig, 1901); Russel, Ventrilo- 
quism {Londioix, 1898). 

VENUE (derived through the French, from I^t. venire, to 
come), in English law the term denoting the place from which 
a jury must come for the trial of a case. The word occurs 
early in con.stitutional documents, for it was for a long time 
one of the essentials of trial by jury that the jury should belong 
to the neighbourhood {vicinetum, vtsne) in which the cause of 
action arose or the alleged crime was committed (see Joky). 
'Phis was founded on the idea that the jurors were in the nature 
of witnesses for or against the character or innocence of the 
party. The phrase Juodecim legales homines de vicineio, or its 
equivalent, is found in the Constitutions of Clarendon (1164), 
the Assize of the Forest (1184) and in Glanvill. 

Civil Alatlers. — Civil actions came to be classified as local and 
transitory, the former where the cause of action could only arise 
in a particular county, .such as trespass to land, the latter where 
it might have arisen in any county, such as debt. In the latter case 
the plaintiff might lay the venue where he pleased, i,e. try the 
cause in any part of England subject to the power of the court or a 
judge to change tlie place of trial. The law on the subject is now 
only of antiquarian interest, for under the rules of the Supreme 
Court (Ord. xxxvi, r. i), “ there shall be no local venue for the trial 
of any action, except where otherwise provided by statute, but in 
every action in every division the place of trial shall be fixed by the 
court or a judge," All local venues created by statutes jirior to 
1875 were superseded by the .'ules of the Supreme Court and have 
not been revived by the present rules ; and many of such statutes 
have been expressly or impliedly repealed by the Public Authorities 
Protection Act 1893. The present practice is to fix the place nl 
trial in the order for directions now made m every civil action in 
the High Court. The place is selected by reference to the wishes 
of the parties, the residence of the witnesses, and with a view to 
reducing the costs of litigation. 

Criminal Afaf/m.— Proceedings by indictment or criminal in- 
formation are not affected by the changes of procedure as to civil 
actions ; and it is necessary to ascertain in the case of each offence 
the venue, i.e. the proper place of trial, which, unle.ss otherwise 
provided by statute, must be the county or other jurisdiction in 
which acts constituting the offence have been done. Numerous 
acts provide foi the place of trial of offences committed partly in 
one county and partly in another, or on the high seas or abroad, 
and of special offences, such as those under the Post Office, Morcliant 
Shipping, Slave Trade, and Foreign Enlistment Acts. The place 
of trial may be changed by the king’s bench division, where it is 
probaole tnat a fair trial could not be had in the county of the venue. 
Until 1825 it was necessary to have. as juries in criminal cases jurors 
from the hundred in which the offence was said to have been com- 
mitted, and to be very particular to specify the venue as to each 
act imputed to the accused. This strictness continued to some extent 
until the passing of the Criminal Procedure Act 1851, .which makes 
it unnecessary to state any venue in the body of an indictment, 
and no indictment is to be held bad for want Of a proper perfect 
venue. Since this enactment (which applies to Ireland as well as to 
England) it is sufficient to state the venut in the margin of the in- 
dictment in this form, " Middlesex to wit," and it is unnecessary to 
mention the venue in the body of the indictment or information, 
though in certain cases such as burglary it is usual, if not essential, 
to give a " local description." 
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Scotland.^ln Scottish law venue is not used as a technical term* 
but there are statutory provisions for thanging the place of trial in 
both civil and criminal cases. 

United St^ies. — In the United States venue may generally be 
changed by the courts ; but in some states it is provided by their 
constitutions that provision for change of venue is to be made by 
the legislature. In other states the passing of local or special laws 
for change of venue is forbidden. (W. F. C.) 

VENUS, an old Roman and Latin goddess, apparently repre- 
senting beauty and growth in nature, and especially in gardens, 
where the Roman practical sense would most naturally see 
these. She had two temples in Rome, one in the grove of 
Libitina* with whom .she was wrongly identified, and the other 
near the Circus Maximus, both of which had as their dedication 
day the 19th of August, the festival of the Vinalia rusttca, a 
fact which also points in the direction of skilled cultivation as 
the human work of which she was protectress. But this old 
Latin deity was in historical times entirely absorbed by the 
Greek Aphrodite, and assumed the characteristics ol a cult of 
human love, which in her original form she had never possessed. 
(See Aphrodite.) 

VENUS, in astronomy, the second of the major planets in 
the order of distance fr m the sun, and moving next within the 
orbit of the earth. Its symbol is At inferior conjunction it 
approaches nearer to the earth than any other major planet, but 
in that position it is practically invisible. Its apparent motion 
may be described as an oscillation from one side of the sun to the 
other, the complete period of which is i-6 years, and the greatest 
elongation about 45^' on each side of the sun. When east of the 
latter it appears as the “ evening star ” in the west after sunset, 
while near western elongation it is .seen as the “ morning star ” 
before sunrise. In these aspects it was known to the ancients 
as "UoTTrepos, Hesperus, and ‘Eujcrc^dpo? or <^(oo-(^dpo?, Phosphorus, 
'rhe eccentricity of its orbit is smaller than that of any other 
planet except Neptune. 

Notwithstanding the near approach of Venus to the earth, 
its situation relative to the sun is unfavourable to the study of its 
phy.sical constitution. Near inferior conjunction only a narrow 
(crescent of light is visible ; and when, as the planet moves away, 
this crescent becomes broader, the distance of the planet con- 
stantly increases. When it appears as a half-moon it is at a 
distance of more than two-thirds that of the sun, and nearly 
double the distance of Mars in opposition. The difficulty of 
reaching any conclusion on the .subject of its constitution is 
heightened by the seeming absence of any well-marked features 
on the visible part of its brilliant surface. In the telescope it 
presents much the appearance of burnished silver, without spot 
or blemish. It is true that observers have from time to time 
thought they could detect slight variations of shade indicating 
an axial rotation. As far back as 1667 G. D. Cassini thought he 
saw a bright spot near the southern horn, observations 
ot^Vettus, which gave a period of about 23 hours. In 1726 
Francesco Bianchini (1662- 1729), a papal chamberlain, 
made similar obse vations from which he inferred a period of 
more than 24 days. It was shown, however, that the observa- 
tions of Bianchini could be reconciled with those of Cassini by 
supposing that, as he observed the planet night after night, it 
had made one rotation and a little more. J. H. Schroeter also 
found a revolution of less than 24 hours. But Sir W. Herschel, 
as in the case of Mercury, was never able to detect any changes 
from which a period of rotation could be determined. During 
the years 1888-1890, G. Schiaparelli made an exhaustive study of 
the whole subject, the results of which were summed up in five 
brief notes, read to the Lombardian Academy of Sciences during 
the year 1890. His general conclusion was that Venus always 
presents the same face to the sun, as the moon does to the earth. 
The same n sult has been reached by the ob.servations at the 
Lowell Observatory. The inference that the axial rotation is at 
least much slower than that of the earth is strengthened by the 
measures of different diameters of the planet made while it was 
in transit across the disk of the sun in 1874 and 1882. These 
show no measurable ellipticity of the disk, but they are not 
sufficiently accurate to lead to any more precise conclusion than 


that just stated. Still, the difficulty and uncertainty attending 
all o^rvations hitherto made upon the disk are such that fio 
conclusion resj^cting the time of rotation can be regarded 'as 
established. Against the view of Schiaparelli is to be set the 
great improbability that a body so distant from the sun as Venus 
could be permanently so acted upon as to keep its axial rotation * 
in precise coincidence with its orbital qjfotion. Only one way 
seems to be open for settling the question ; this is by spectro- 
scopic observations of the displacement 5 f the spectral lines at 
the two limbs of the planet. Attempts by this method have been 
made by A. A. Belopolski at Pulkova, and by the astronomers of 
the Lowell Observatory. It is, however, found that the amount 
of displacement is so small that it has evaded certain detection 
up to the present time. Belopolskies measures were decidedly 
in favour of an axial rotation, while the Lowell results were not. 

Other observations than those we have cited show that Venus 
is surrounded by an atmosphere so filled with clouds that it is 
doubtful whether any view of the solid body of the Atao- 
planet can ever be obtained. The first evidence in 
favour of an atmosphere was found in the fact 
that, when near inferior conjunction, the visible outline of 
the thin crescent extended through more than 180”. Most 
remarkable was an observation by Chester Smith Lyman at 
New Haven during the conjunction of 1866, when the planet 
was just without the sun. A thin line of light was supposed 
to be seen all round the limb of the planet most distant from the 
sun. But as no such appearance was seen during the approach 
of the planet to the sun at the transits of 1874 and 1882, when 
the conditions were much more favourable, it .seems likely that 
such observations are the result of an optical illusion. During 
the latter of the two transits the phenomena of this class observed 
were of an unexpected character. Not a trace of the planet could 
be seen until it began to impinge upon the solar disk. When 
about half of its diameter had entered upon the sun the outline 
outside the disk of the sun began to be marked by broken 
portions of an arc of light. This did not begin at the point A 
(fig. i) farthest from the sun, as it should have done if due 
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wholly to refraction, but immediately at the sun itself, as shown 
in the cut at the point B. Portions of this arc were formed one 
l)y one at various other points of the dotted outline, and when 
the planet was about three-fourths upon the sun the arc was 
completed. But there was no strengthening of the line at the 
middle point, as there should have been if due to refraction. 
Yet refraction must have played some part in the phenomenon, 
because otherwise no illumination could have been visible 
under the circumstances. The most satisfactory explanation 
seems to be that of H. N. Russell, whose conclusion is that the 
atmosphere is so permeated with fine particles of vapour up 
to its outer limit as to he only translucent without being fully 
transparent. Thus what is seen is the irregular reflection of the 
light at an extremely small angle from the particles of vapour, 
The question whether Venus has a satellite has always inter- 
ested astronomers. During the 17th and i8th centuries Cassini 
at Paris and James Short (1710-1768) in England, as 
well as other observers during the same period, saw an 
object which had the appearance of a satellite. But as 
no such object has been seen by the most careful search with the 
best instruments of recent times, the .supposed object must be 
regarded as what is known to tfie practical astronomer as a 
“ ghost ” produced by refraction from the lenses of^ the eye- 
piece, or perhaps of the object-glass, of the telescope. 
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If the orbit of Vonns lay m the plane of the ecliptic, it would be 
to pass over the disk of the sun at every inferior conjugation. 
TmkMUa inclination of the orbit, 3*^ 36', is so l«irge that a 

0/ V'emij. only when the earth and Verths pass a node of 

the orbit at nearly the same time. The earth passes the 
line of nodes about tJie 7th of June and the 7th of December of each 
•year. The date of passage is about a day later in each successive 
century. Venus jiasses the node near enougli to these dates to be 
seen against the sun onlfi-four times in a period of 243 years. The 
following list of dates from 1518 t(j 2012 shows the law of recur- 
rence. 


1518 

June 2. 

1526 

J^une 1. 

1631 

December 7. 


1639 December 4 
1761 June 6. 


T7(>9 J^une 3. 

1874 December 9. 
1882 December b. 
2004 June 8. 

2012 June (). 


The first of these transits actually seen was that of 1639. which 
was imperfectly observed by Jeremiah Horrox (1619-1641) shortly 
liefore sunset. Special interest m them was first excited by Edmund 
Halley a century later, who showed tliat the parallax of the sun could 
be determined by observing transits of Venus from regions of the 
earth's surface where the displacement by parallax was greatest. 
Governments, scientific orga-nizalions and individuals fitted out 
expeditions on a very large scale to make the necessary observations 
upon the four transits which have since occurred. The dusappoiut- 
ing character of the results so far a.s the solar parallax is concerned 
arc stated in the article Parallax, Solar. It may be said in a 
general way that tlie observations, even when made by experienced 
astronomers, exhibited irregularities and discordances several times 
greater than one had a right to expect. Other methods of deter- 
mining the distance of the sun liavc been so perfected that the 
resrilts of these transits now count but iillle. (S. N.) 


VENUSIA (mod. f 'eriosa, q.v.), an ancient city of Apulia, 
Italy, on the Via Appia, about 6 m. S. of the river Aufidus 
(Ofanto), and not far from the boundary of Lucania (hence 
Horace de.scribes himself as Lucanus an Apulus anceps, nam 
Venusinus arat finem sub utrumque colonus ’’). It was taken 
by the Romans after the Samnfte war of 291 B.c,, and became 
a colony at once, no fewer than 20,000 men being sent there, 
owing to its military importance. Throughout the HannibaJic 
wars it remained faithful to Rome, and had a further contingent 
of colonists sent in 200 b.c. to replace its losses in war. Some 
coins of Venusia of this period exist. It took part in the Soeial 
War, and was recaptured by Quintus Metcllus Pius ; it then 
heeamc a muninptum, but in 43 n.r. its territory was assigned 
to the veterans of the triumvirs, and it became a colony once 
more. Horace was born here, the son of a freedman, in 65 B.c. 
It remained an important place under the Empire as a station 
on the Via Appia, though Mommsen’s description of it (Corp, 
Inscr. Lat. ix. p. 45) as having branch roads to Equus Tuticus 
and Potentia, and Kiepert’s maps annexed to the volume, do 
not agree with one another. Remains of the ancient city walls 
and of an amphitheatre still exist, and a number of inscriptions 
have been found there. Jewish catiicombs with inscriptions in 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin show the importance of tlte Jewish popu- 
lation her® 4th and 5th centuries after Christ. (T. As.) 

VENUS’S FLY-TRAP. {IHonaea musdpula), a remarkable 
insectivorous pl^yaji^ve of North and South Carolina, first 
described in, 1 76S? by tn^ American botanist Ellis, in. a letter 
to LinfiaAif, in which he gave a substantially correct account 
of the struc^re!^d fnncJtions of its leaves, and even suggested 
the probability of tftfeir camivorism. Linnaeus declared it 
the mo.st wqpd^uf of plants {miraculum naturae), yet only 
admitted ibat* it sJiowed an extreme case of ^sensitiveness, 
supposing that the insects were only accidentally captured and 
subsequently allowed to escape. The insectivorous habit of 
the plant was subsequently fully investigated and described 
by Charles Darwin^ his book on insectivorous plants. 

I The plant w small li«rb with a rosette of radical leaves with 
broad k‘af-like footstalks. Ilach leaf has two lobes, standing at rather 
lesa than a right angle to each other, their edges being produced 
into spike-like processes (fig. 1). The upper surface of each lobe is 
covered wfili Dfilnute circular sessile glands, each consisting of from 
20 to 30 cells filled with purplish fluid ; it bears also three fine- 
pointed sensitive bristles arranged in a triangle (fig. 3). These contain 
no fibro-vasciifar bundles, but^present an articulation near their 
bases, whkh enables them to bend parallel to the surface of the leaf 
when the robes close. When tlie bristles are touched by an insect 
the lobes close very shaiply upon the hinge-Uke midrib, the spikes 




-Leaf of D, musdpula clo.setj 
over Insect. A, viewed from the 
Ride ; B, from above. 


interlock, and the insect is imprisoned (fig. 2). If very rainiite, and so 
not worth digesting, it is able tc^escape betweeVi the interlocked spines; 
more usually, how. 
ever, it is retained 
between the lobes, 
which gradually but 
lirniJiy compress it, 
until Its form is dis. 
tinguishable from 
without. The leaf 
thus forms itself into 
a temporary slomacli, 
and the glands, 
hitherto dry, com- 
mence, as soon as 
excited by tlve ab- 
sorption of a trace of 
nitrogenous matter, pic. i. — Leaf of Venus’s Fly-Trap {Dionaea 
to pour out an acid musLipula), viewed laterally in its e.\- 

secretion containing paneled state, slightly enlarged. (After 

a ferment or enzyme, Darwin.) 
similar to that ex- 
creted by the leaves of the sundew, which rapidly dissolves the soft 
parts of the insect. This is produced in sucli abundance that, 
when Darwin made a small 
opening at the base of one 
lobe of a leaf which had 
closed over a large crushed 
lly, the secretion con- 
tinued to run down the 
footstalk during the whole 
time — nine days — during 
which the plant was kept 
under observation. The 
closing of the leaf la due 
to a redistribution of water 
in the cells brought about 
by a change in the pro- 
toplasm whicli follows the 
stimulation of the scnsi- 2.- 

tive bristles. 

Though the brwtles 
are exquisitely .sensitive 
to the slightest contact with solid bodies, yet they are far loss 
sensitive than tliose of the sundew {Droscra) to prolonged pres- 
sure, a singular difference in evident 
relation to the habits of the two 
plants. Like the leaves of Droseva, 
however, those of Dionaea are 
completely indifferent to wind and 
rain. The surface of the blade is 
very slightly sensitive ; it may be 
roughly handled or scratched with- 
out causing movement, but closes 
when its surface or midrib is deeply 
pricked or cut. Irritation of the 
triangular area on eacli lobe enclosed 
by the sensitive bristles causes 
closure. The footstalk is quite in- 
sensitive. Inorganic or non-nitro- 
genous bodies, placed on the leaves 
without touching the sensitive 
bristles, do not excite movement, 
but nitrogenous bodies, if in the 
least degree damp, cause after 
several hours the lobes to close 
slowly. So loo the leaf which has 
closed over a digestible body ap- 
plies a gradual pressure, which 
serves to bring the glands on both 
sides into contact with the body. 

Thus we see that there are two kinds 
of movement, adapted for different 
purposes, one rapid, excited me- 
chanically, the other slow, excited 
chemically. Leaves made to close 
over insoluble bodies reopen in less pto. 3,- 
than twenty - four hours, and are 
ready, even before being fully ex- 
panded, to shut again. But if , ,, 

they have closed over nitrogen - yielding bodies, they remain 
closely shut for many days, and sifter rc-exnandi^’ axe torpid, 
and never act again, or only after a considerable time. Rven m 
a state of nature, the most vigorous leaves are very rarely able to 
digest more than twice, or at most thrice, during their life. 

VENUS’S LOOKING GLASS, a popular garden name for 
Campanula Speculum (or Specularia SpecuUm), horn the old 
name for the plant, Speculum Veneris, It is a common 




-A, sensitive bristle 
and glands of D. muscipuia, 
X 50 ; B, glands, x 300. 
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cornfield plant in the south of Europe, and is grown in gardens 
on account of its brillikirt purple flowers. 

VER^ AUGUSTO (181^1885), Italian philosopher, was bom 
at Amelia in the province of Perugia on the 4th of May 1813. 
He was educated in Rome and Paris, and, after teaching classics 
for some years in Geneva, held chairs of philosophy in various 
colleges in France, and subsequently was professor in Strass- 
burg and in Paris. He left Piiris after the emp d^itat of 1851 
and spent nine years in England. Attaching himself with 
enthusiasm to Hegers system, Vera (who wrote fluently both 
in French and in English as well as in Italian) became widely 
influential in spreading a knowledge of the Hegelian doctrine, 
and became the chief representative of Italian Hegelianism. 
Without any marked originality, his writings are distin^ished 
by lucidity of exposition and genuine philosophic spirit. In 
i860 Vera returned to Italy, where he was made professor of 
philosophy in the royal academy of Milan. In the following 
year he was transferred to Naples as professor of philosophy 
in the university there. His Prohtstrmi alia Staria delta Filo- 
Sofia and Lezioni sulla Fikmfia della Storia were connected with 
his professorial work, which was specially devoted to the history 
of philosophy and the philosophy of history. He held this 
post till his death, which took place at Naples on the 13th of 
July 1885. 

Among his numerous works may be mentioned Introduction d 
la phtlosophie d'HUfjel (1855; 2nd ed., 1865); ProhUme de la certi- 
tude (1845) ; Le Higehanisme et la philosophie (18O1) ; MManges 
phiUmphtques (18O2) ; Essais de miiosnpkin UMienne (1864) ; 
Strauss, Vancienne et la nouvelle fox (1873), an attaCK upon SU'auss's 
last confession,” written from the standpoint of an orthodox 
Hegelian; and a comprehensive work in Italian, II ProhUma delV 
Assoluto (Naples, 1872-82). His English works are an Inquiry 
into Speculative and Experimental Science (London, 185b) ; Intro- 
dxiction to Speculative Logic and Philosophy (St Louis, 1875), and 
a translation of Bretschneider’s History of Religion and of the Chris- 
tian Church. He published also translations into French with com- 
mentaries of Hegel 8 works : Logique de H 6 gel (Paris, 1859 ; 2nd od., 
187a) ; Philosophic de la nature lic H^gel (i803-()5) ; PhilosophU 
de I* esprit de H^gel (1867-69) ; Philosophie de la religion de Hdgel 
(187(1-78, incomplete). 

Sot* It. Mariano, Augusto Vera (Naples, 1887) and Strauss e Vera 
(Rome, 1874) ; Karl Rosenkranz, Hegel's Haturphilosopine und- 
deven lieurbettung durch A. Vera (Berlin, 1868). 

VERA CRUZ (officially Vera Cruz Llavk), a Gulf Coast state 
of Mexico, bounded N. by Tamaulipas, W. l3y San Luis Potosi, 
Hidalgo, Puebla and Oaxaca, and S.E. by Chiapas and Tabasco. 
Pop. (iqoo) 981,030. It is about 50 m. wide, extending along 
the coast, N.W. to S.E., for a distance of 435 m., with an area 
of 29,201 sq. m. It was the scat of an ancient Indian civiliza- 
tion antedating the Aztecs and is filled with remarkable and 
interesting ruins; it is now one of the richest states of the 
republic. It consists of a low, sandy coastal zone, much broken 
with tidewater streams and lagoons, behind which the land 
rises gradually to the base of the sierras and then in rich valleys 
and wooded slopes to their summits on the eastern margin of 
the great Mexican plateau, from which rise the majestic summits 
of Orizaba and Cofre de Perotc. The climate is hot, humid 
and malarial, except on the higlier elevations ; the rainfall is 
heavy, and the tropical vegetation is so dense that it is prac- 
tically impossible to clear it away. At Coatzacoalros the 
annual precipitation ranges from 125 to 140 in., but it steadily 
decreases towards the N. On the higher slopes of the sierras 
prehistoric terraces are found, evidently constructed to prevent 
the washing away of the soil by these heavy rains. More than 
forty rivers cross the state from the sierras to the coast, the 
following being navigable on their lower courses—Coatzacoafcos, 
San Juian, Tonto, Papaloapam, Tuxpam and Casones. Several 
of the lagoons on the coast art also navigable, that of Tamiahua 
on the northern coast, about 10© m. long, being connected 
with the port of Tampico by inland channels. There are 
several ports on the coast— toataacoalcos, Alvarado, Vera 
Cruz, Nautla, Tecolutla and Tuxpam, The products of the 
.state are chiefly agricultural-— cotton, sugar, rum, tobacco, 
cogee> cacao, vanilla^ maiza, beans and ivuit. Cattk-raising is 
followed in some districts, cattle and hides being among* the 


exports. Among the forest products are rubber, cabinet woods, 
dyc-wwods, broom-root, chide, jalap and orchids. Vera CAiz 
is one of the ||Lrgest producers of sugar and rum in Mexico. 
There arc a number of cotton factories (one of the largest in 
Mexico being at Orizaba), chiefly devoted to the making of^ 
coarse cloth for the lower classes. Tobacco factories are also 
numerous. Other manufactures include* paper, chocolate, soap 
and matches. There are four lines of jailway converging at 
Vera Cruz, two of which cross the state by different routes 
to converge again at Mexico city. Another, the Tehuantepec 
National railway, crosses in the south, and is connected with 
Vera Cru2 (city) by the Vera Cruz & Pacific line, which 
traverses the state in a south-easterly direction. The capital 
is Jalapa, and its principal towns are Vera Cruz, Orizaba, Cordova 
and Coatzacoalcus. 

VERA CRUZ, a city and seaport of Mexico, in the state of 
Vera Cruz, on a slight indentation of the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, in ig° ii' 50'' N., 96° 20' W., slightly sheltered by some 
small islands and reefs. Pop. (1900) 29,164. Vera Cruz is the 
most important port of the republic. It is 263 m. by rail E. 
of the city of Mexico, with Which it is connected by two lines 
of railway. It is built on a flat, sandy, barren beach, only a few 
feet above sea-level. The harbour is confined to a compara- 
tively narrow channel inside a line of reefs and small islands, 
which is exposed to the full force of northern storms. New 
port works were completed towards the end of the 19th century, 
which, by means of breakwaters, afford complete protection. 
In 1905 the four railway companies liaving terminal stations 
in Vera Cruz united in the organization of a joint terminal 
association, with union station, tracks, warehouses, quays, 
cranes, &c. 

Vera Cruz dates from 1520, soon after the first landing there 
of ( ortes. Iliis settlement was called Villa Rica de Vera 
Cruz, but was soon after moved to the harbour of Bernal, in 
1525 to a point now called Old Vera Cruz, and in 1599 to its 
present site. It was pillaged by privateers in 1653 and 1712, 
and this led to the erection of the celebrated fort of San Juan 
de Ulua, or IHIoa, on one of the reefs in front of the city. In 
1838 it was captured by the French, in 1847 (March 29) by an 
American army under General Winfield Scott, who made Vera 
Cruz a base for his march upon the city of Mexico, and in 1861 
by the French. 

VERANDAH, or Veranda, a roofed gallery or portico 
attached to the outside of a dwelling-house or other building, 
usually open at the sides or partially covered by lattice-work 
or glass or other screens. The roofing is slanting and supported 
by pillars ; a light rail or balustrade often surrounds it. The 
word in English is comparatively modem, having only been 
included by Todd in his edition of Johnson’s Dictionary m 1827. 
^ut it was known earlier in India, and the occurrence of the 
word in modem Hindustani i^randa) and Malayan Qfarartia) 
has led some etymologists to connect the word wMi tfte Persian 
bardmadan, to climb. It is, however, certainly of European 
origin, and was taken to the East by the early Portuguese 
navigators. It is to be found as early as the end of the 
15th century and the beginning of the i6th in Spanish and 
Portuguese (so Mmsheu, “ varanda^ railes to leane the brest 
on ”), and apparently is to he referred to Lat. vara, a forked 
pole or rod. 

VERATRUM. Tire Greek physicians were acquainted with a 
poisonous herb which the^^ called white hellebore, and which 
has been supposed to represent the Veratrum album of modem 
botanists. Be this as it may, in modem times the name has 
been applied to a genus o< herbaceous plants belonging to the 
natural order Liliaceae. Veratrtm is a tall-growing herb, 
having a fibrous root-stock, an erect stem, with numerous broad, 
plicated leaves placed alternately, and terminal, much-branched 
clusters of greenish or purplish polygamous flowers. Each 
perfect flower consists of six regular^ petals, as many stamens, 
whose anthers open outwardly, and a three-celled superior ovary 
which ripens into a three-celled, many-seeded c^sule. The 
genus comprises about nine species, natives o{ the temperate 
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regions of the northern hemisphere, generally growing in 
pastures or woods. V. album and the American species Vmviride 
arc commonly grown in gardens as ornamenta^ perennials, but 
their pdisonous qualities should be kept in mind, particularly 
as they bear a considerable resemblance in foliage to the 
•' harmless Genliana lulea. both contain the potent alkaloid 
veratrinc. (See also ^^ellebore.) 

VERBENA. The genus Verbena (vervain) in botany gives its 
name to the natural ^der (Verbenaceae) of which it is a member, 
rhe species are herbaceous or somewhat shrubby, erect or pro- 
cumbent, with opposite or whorled leaves, generally deeply 
cut. The sessile flowers are aggregated into close .spikes. Each 
flower has a tubular, ribbed calyx, a more or less irregular 
tubular two-lipped corolla, with four (didynamous) stamens 
springing from the interior of the corolla-tube. The anthers are 
two-celled, with or without a gland-like appendage at the apex. 
The ovary is entire or four-lobcd, and always four-celled, with a 
single ovule in each cell ; the style is unequally two-lobed at the 
apex. The fruit consists of lour hard nutlets within the persistent 
calyx. There are about eighty species known, mostly natives 
of tropical and subtropical America, a very few species occur- 
ring also in the Old World. The vervein, or vervain, V .officinalis, 
native of central and north Asia, Europe and North Africa, 
and common on dry waste ground in the south of England 
(rarer in the north), was the object of much superstitious 
veneration on the part of our pagan ancestors, who attributed 
marvellous properties to it, provided it were gathered in a 
particular manner and with much complex ceremonial. The 
plant is now but lightly esteemed, and its medicinal virtues 
are wholly discredited. The garden verbenas are derivatives 
from various South American species, such as V . teucrioides, 
a native of southern Brazil, and V. cJianiaednlolia from 
Argentina and southern Brazil. The range of colours extends 
from pure white to rose-coloured, carmimq violet and purple. 
Striped forms also are cultivated. The lemon-scented verbena 
of gardens, so much valued for the fragrance of its leaves, was 
once referred to this genus under the name V. tripliylla, sub- 
sequently called Aloysia, but is now referred to the genus Lippia 
as L. citriodora ; it differs from Verbena in having two, not 
four, nutlets in the fruit. 

The garden verbenas, although somewhat misprized for some 
years, have once more become popular us bedding plants, and 
also for pot culture. They are easily raised from seeds sown 
in heat in February or March, but choice varieties, like Miss 
Willmott and others, can only be kept true when raised from 
cuttings. These are best .secured from old plants cut down 
in the autumn and started into growth in gentle heat and 
moisture the following spring. They root readily in a compost 
of sandy loam and leaf soil. Besides the garden varieties, 
V, venosa, ^ Brazilian specie.s with bluish-violet flowers,' is a 
popular Want Tor jnassing in beds during the summer months. 

VERiO€%Y»^18TVAN [Stephen Werbocz] (1465 ?'-i 540 » 
Hungarian junst and^ statesman, fir.st became known as a 
scholar aJid theologian Of such eminence that he warappointed 
to accompany^.^he emperor Charles V. to Worms, to take up 
the ruigd5.iagaiUst.J.uther. He began his political career as 
the deputy of tjjie county of Ugoesa to the diet of 1498, where 
his eloquepiff.iitnd .scholarship had a great effect in procuring 
the extefision of the privileges of the gentry and the exclusion 
of all foreign competitors for the Hungarian throne in future 
elections. He ,wa's the spokesman and leader of the gentry 
againsf the magnates and prelates at the diets of 1500, 1501 
^ and 1505. At the last diet he insisted, in his' petition to 
. jibe king, that the law should be binding upon all the gentry 
alike, and fitmly established in the minds of the people the 
principle of- a national monarchy. The most striking proof 
of his^ popularity at this time is the fact that the diet voted 
him two denarii per,, hearth for his services in 1505, a circum- 
stance unexampled in Hungarian history. In 1517 Verboezy 
was ajjpointed.thc guardiali of the mfant Louis II., and was 
sent on a foreign mission to solicit the aid of Cluistendom 
against tEe Turks. On his return he found the strife of parties 
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fiercer than ever and the whole country in a state of anarchy. 
At the diet of Hatvan, on ttit 25th of Juhe 1525, he delivered a 
reconciliatory oration which so affected the assembly that it 
elected him palatine. During the brief time he held that high 
oflice he unselfishly and courageously endeavoured to serve 
both king and people by humbling the pride of the magnates 
who were primarily responsible for the dilapidation of the 
realm. But he was deposed at the following diet, and retired 
Irom public life till the election of Jdnos Zapolya, who realized 
his theory of a national king and from whom he accepted 
the chancellorship. He now devoted himself entirely to the 
study of jurisprudence, and the result of his labours was the 
famous Opus tripartitum juris consuetudinarii inclyti repn 
hungariae, which was the law-book of Hungary till 1848. 

Sec Arpad Karolyi, Verbdezy's Mission to the Diet of Woyms 
(Hung. ; Budapest, 1880) ; Vilmor Frakndi, Before and after the 
Catastrophe of Molidcs (Hung, ; Budapest, 1876) ; ibid., Stephen Wer- 
bdezi (Hung.; Budapest, 1899). (R. N. B ) 

VERBOECKHOVEN, EUG£NE JOSEPH (1799-1881), Belgian 
painter, was born at Warncton in West Flanders, and received 
instruction in drawing and modelling from his father, the 
sculptor Barthelcmy Verboeckhoven. Subsequently he settled 
in Brussels and devoted himself almost exclusively to animal 
subjects. His paintings of sheep, of horses and of cattle in 
landscape, somewhat after the manner of Potter, brought him 
universal fame, and wore eagerly .sought for by collectors. 
Precise and careful finish is the chief quality of his art, which 
is entirely objective and lacking in inspiration. Verboeckhoven 
visited England in 1826, Germany in 1828, and France and 
Italy in 1841, and died at Brus.scls in 1881. He was a member 
of the academics of Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, St Petersburg 
and Amsterdam. Examples of his art arc to be found in nearly 
all the important galleries of Europe and the United States, 
notably in Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Munich, New Yo?k, Boston and Washington. His long life 
and ceaseless industry account for the enormous number of his 
pictures in public and private collections and in the art market. 
In addition to his painted work he executed some fifty etched 
plates of similar subjects. 

VERBRUGGEN, SUSANNA (r. 1667-1703), English actress, 
was the daughter of an actor named Percival, and her first 
recorded stage appearance was in 1681 in D’Urfey’s Sir Barnahy 
Whig. She played at Donset Garden and the 7 'hcatre Royal, 
and in 1686 married William Mountfort (</.7^). By 1690 she was 
one ol the leading actresses in Betterton’s company. About 
a year after Mountfort’s death, in 1692, she married John 
Verbruggen (/ 2 . 1688-c. 1 707), also an actor of considerable ability. 

VERCELLI (anc. Vercellae), a town and archicpiscopal see 
of Piedmont, Italy, in the province of Novara, 13 m. S.W. of 
that towm by rail. Pop. (1901) 17,922 (town), 30,470 (commune). 
It is situated 430 ft. above sea-level on the river Scsia, at its 
junction with the Canterana. Vercelli is a point at which 
railways diverge for Novara, Mortara, Casale Monferrato and 
Santhia (for Turin). The walls by which Vercelli wasjormerly 
surrounded have been demolished, and their place is now occupied 
by boulevards, from which a fine view of the Alps (especially 
the Monte Rosa group) is obtained. The streets are for the 
most part tortuous and narrow ; there is a large market-place 
(Piazza Cavour) with a statue of Cavour (1861). The cathedral 
is a large building dating from the i6th. century ; its library 
contains a number of rare ancient MSS., especially the Cirdex 
Vercellensis, one of the most important MSS. of the old 
Latin version of the Gospeb, written in the 4th or 5th 
century by Eusebius, bishop of Vercelli. A museum close by 
contains Roman antiquities. The churches of S. Andrea (a 
large and fine Romanesque Gothic building dating from 1219- 
1224, with an interior in the French Gothic style), S, Paolo, S. 
Caterina and S. Cristoforo possess valuable examples of the 
work of Gaudenzio Ferrari (1471-1546) and of his follower 
Lanini, Silk-spinning is important, and Vercelli is one of the 
principal Italian centres of the exportation of cereals and 
especially of rice. There are corn and rice mills of large size, 
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while cotton and woolltti mills and fsyptories of artificial manure, 
&c., have attained importance. 

Vercellac was originally the chief city of the Libici (a Ligurian 
tribe) and afterwards became a Roman municipium of some 
importance. It stood at the junction of roads to Eporedia, 
Novaria and Mediolanum, Laumellum (for Ticinum) and 
perhaps Hasta. No ancient remains exist above ground, but 
many inscriptions, tombs and other antiquities have been 
found. Remains of the theatre and amphitheatre were seen 
in the 16th century, and remains of ancient streets have 
more recently been found during drainage operations. There 
were apparently four principal streets all leading to the centre 
of the town where the Forum must have been situated. Of 
the walls, however, nothing is known except from medieval 
documents (cf. L. Bruzza, Iscrizioni anliche Vercellesi, Rome, 
1874). In the neighbourhood (near Rotto on the Sesia) are the 
Raudii Campi where Hannibal won his first victory on Italian 
soil (218 B.C.), and where in 101 b.c. Marius and Catulus routed 
the Cimbri. From about 1228 till 1372 Vercclli was the seat 
of a university. (T. As ) 

VERCELLI BOOK (Codex Vercellensis), an Early English 
MS. containing, besides homilies, a number of poetical and 
imaginative pieces : Andreas, The Fates of the Apostles, Address 
of the Soul to the Body, Falseness of Men, Dream of the Rood, 
Elene and a prose Life of Guthlac. It was found in the cathedral I 
library of Vercelli, I’iedmont, by a German jurist Friedrich 
Blume, in 1822, and was first described in his Iter Italieum (Berlin j 
and Stettin, 4 vols., i824“36). An untenable explanation of the 
presence of the MS. at Vercelli suggested that it had been 
brought there by Johannes ScoUis Erigena. But the hand- 
writing dates from the beginning of the nth century, long 
after his death. According to Dr Wulker the MS. probably 
belonged to the hospice for English pilgrims, founded, together 
with the monastery of St Andrew, by Cardinal Jacopo Guala- 
Bicchieri (d. 1227), a native of Vercelli and bishop of the city, 
in 1219, on his return from England, where he had been papal 
legate from 1216 to 1218. The cardinal, a man of wide learning, 
possessed a large library, which he left to the monastery ; 
and the Vercelli codex may well have been included in it. 

Its contents were partially printed (by Benjamin Thonjc from 
Blumc’s transcript) in Appendix H to C. P. Cooper's Report of 
Rymari Foedera for 183O ; by J. M. Kemble, The Poetry of the Codex 
Vercellensis, with an English translation (Aclfric Soc., 1843-56), 
and in a better text based directly on the MS. by Wulker in his 
(iditiun of ('. W. M. Groin’s Bibliothek der A.S. Poesie ^Leipzig, 
1804), vol. ii. Codex Vercellensis, by Dr Richard Wiilker (Leipzig, 
1894), is a facsimile of the MS. 

For the description and lii.story of the MS. see also Wiilkcr's 
Grundriss . der A.S. Litteratur (1885), pp. 237-42, and A. Napier 
\\\ Zeitschrift fur deutsches Altertum (Berlin, i88g, vol. 21, new scries ; 
old serie.s, vol. 33, p. 66), for a collation of Wulkcr’s text with the MS. 
J^'or the individual poems S 'C also Cynewui.f, 

VERDEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hanover, on the navigable Allcr, 3 m. above its confluence 
with the \Veser, 22 m. S.E. of Bremen by the railway to Hanover. 
Pop. (iQoo) 9842. The most noticeable edifices are the beautiful 
Gothic cathedral, the churches of St Andrew and St John, a 
new Roman Catholic church (1894) and the celebrated cathedral 
school. Its industries embrace the manufacture of agricul- 
tural machinery, cigar-making, brewing and distilling. Verden 
was the sae of a bishopric founded in the first quarter of the 
9th century, or earlier, and secularized in 1648. The duchy 
of Verden was then ceded to Sweden, pa.ssed in 1719 to Hanover 
and in 1810 to the kingdom of Westphalia. It was restored 
to Hanover in 1814, and was, with Hanover, annexed by Prussia 
in 1866. 

See Ostenber;,, Aus Verden's Vergangenheit (Stadc, 1876). 

VERDERER ( 0 . Fr. verdier, Med, Lat. viridarius), a term 
used in English forest law for a judicial officer appointed to look 
after what was known as the “vert” ( 0 . Fr. verd, green; Lat. 
viridis), i,e, the forest trees and underwood in the royal forests. 
It was the verdercr’s duty to keep the assizes and attend to 
all matters relating to trespasses (see Forest Law). 


VEItPl, GIUSEPPE FORTUNING FRANCESCO (i8i3<-i9oi), 

Italian composer, was bom on the 10th of October 1813 at Le 
Roncole, a pooi^ village near the city of Busseto. Hi^ parents 
kept a little inn, combined with a kind of village shop. Verdi 
received some instruction from the village organist, but his ' 
musical education really began with his entrance into the house 
of business of Antonio Barezzi, a merchant of Busseto. Barezzi 
was a thorough musician, and under hil auspices Verdi was 
speedily introduced to such musical society as Busseto could 
boast. He studied under Giovanni Provesi, who was maestro 
di cappella of the cathedral and conductor of the municipal 
orchestra, for which Verdi wrote many marches and other 
instrumental pieces. These compositions arc now the principal 
treasures of the library of Busseto. Among them is Verdi’s first 
symphony, which was written at the age of fifteen and performed 
in 1828. In 1832 Verdi went to Milan to complete his .studies. 
He was rejected by the authorities of the Conservatorio, but 
remained in Milan as a pupil of Vincenzo Lavigna, with whom 
he worked until the death of Provesi in 1833 recalled him to 
Busseto. A clerical intrigue prevented him from succeeding 
his old master as aithedral organist, but he was appointed 
conductor of the municipal orchestra, and organist of the church 
of San Bartolomeo. After three years in Busseto, Verdi returned 
to Milan, where his first opera, Oberio, Conte di San Bonifacio, 
was produced in 1839. His next work, a comic opera, known 
variously as Un Giorno di Regno and Jl Finto Stanislao, was 
written in peculiarly distressing circumstances, the composer 
having had the misfortune to lose his wife and two children in 
the course of two months. Un Giomo di Regno was a complete 
failure, and Verdi, stung by disappointment, made up his mind 
to write no more for the stage. He kept his word for a year, hut 
was then persuaded by Merelli, the impre.sario of La Scala, to 
look at a libretto by Solera. The poem took his fancy, in a short 
time the music was written, and in 1842 the production of 
Nabucodonosor placed Verdi in the front rank of living Italian 
composers. The success of Nabucodonosor was surpassed by 
that of its two successors, 1 Lombardi (1843) Ernani (1844), 
the latter of which was the first of Verdi’s operas to find its was 
to England. With Ernani Verdi became the most popular 
composer in Europe, and the incessant demands made upon him 
reacted upon his style. For several years after the production 
of Ernani he wrote nothing which has survived to our time- 
nothing which deserved to survive. In Macbeth (1847) there are 
passages of some power, and passages too which indicate an 
approaching transition to a less conventional method of expres- 
sion. In Luisa Miller (1849) also there is a noticeable increase 
of refinement in style, which contrasts favourably with the 
melodramatic vulgarity of his earlier manner. 

It was unfortunate that J Masnadieri, which was written for 
' i»hc English stage and produced under Lumlcy’s management 
lit Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1847, should have been one of the 
worst of the many bad works which Verdi composed at this 
period of his career. Not the presence of the composer, who 
travelled to England to conduct the first performance, nor 
the genius of Jenny Lind, who sung the part of the heroine, 
could redeem it from failure. In 1851 Verdi won one of 
the greatest triumphs of his career with Rigoleito, a triumph 
which was fully sustained by the production two years later of 
11 Trovatore and La Traviata. In these works Verdi reached the 
culminating point of what may be called his second manner. 
His development had been steady though gradual, and it is only 
necessary to compare the treatment of voice and orchestra in 
Rigoletto with that in Ernani to realize how quickly his talent 
had developed during these seven years. The popularity of 
Rigoletto, 11 Trovatore and La Traviata was enormous, and 
consolidated Verdi’s fame outside the frontiers of Italy. In 
1855 he received a commission to write un opera for the Paris 
Opera, to be produced during the Universal Exhibition. He 
wrote Les Vepres Siciliennes, a wor^ which though temporarily 
successful has not retained its popularity. It contains some 
fine music, but suffers from the composer’s perhaps unconscious 
attempt to adopt the grandiose manner of Flinch opera. Of 
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regions of the northern hemisphere, generally growing in 
pastures or woods. V. album and the American species Vmviride 
arc commonly grown in gardens as ornamenta^ perennials, but 
their pdisonous qualities should be kept in mind, particularly 
as they bear a considerable resemblance in foliage to the 
•' harmless Genliana lulea. both contain the potent alkaloid 
veratrinc. (See also ^^ellebore.) 

VERBENA. The genus Verbena (vervain) in botany gives its 
name to the natural ^der (Verbenaceae) of which it is a member, 
rhe species are herbaceous or somewhat shrubby, erect or pro- 
cumbent, with opposite or whorled leaves, generally deeply 
cut. The sessile flowers are aggregated into close .spikes. Each 
flower has a tubular, ribbed calyx, a more or less irregular 
tubular two-lipped corolla, with four (didynamous) stamens 
springing from the interior of the corolla-tube. The anthers are 
two-celled, with or without a gland-like appendage at the apex. 
The ovary is entire or four-lobcd, and always four-celled, with a 
single ovule in each cell ; the style is unequally two-lobed at the 
apex. The fruit consists of lour hard nutlets within the persistent 
calyx. There are about eighty species known, mostly natives 
of tropical and subtropical America, a very few species occur- 
ring also in the Old World. The vervein, or vervain, V .officinalis, 
native of central and north Asia, Europe and North Africa, 
and common on dry waste ground in the south of England 
(rarer in the north), was the object of much superstitious 
veneration on the part of our pagan ancestors, who attributed 
marvellous properties to it, provided it were gathered in a 
particular manner and with much complex ceremonial. The 
plant is now but lightly esteemed, and its medicinal virtues 
are wholly discredited. The garden verbenas are derivatives 
from various South American species, such as V . teucrioides, 
a native of southern Brazil, and V. cJianiaednlolia from 
Argentina and southern Brazil. The range of colours extends 
from pure white to rose-coloured, carmimq violet and purple. 
Striped forms also are cultivated. The lemon-scented verbena 
of gardens, so much valued for the fragrance of its leaves, was 
once referred to this genus under the name V. tripliylla, sub- 
sequently called Aloysia, but is now referred to the genus Lippia 
as L. citriodora ; it differs from Verbena in having two, not 
four, nutlets in the fruit. 

The garden verbenas, although somewhat misprized for some 
years, have once more become popular us bedding plants, and 
also for pot culture. They are easily raised from seeds sown 
in heat in February or March, but choice varieties, like Miss 
Willmott and others, can only be kept true when raised from 
cuttings. These are best .secured from old plants cut down 
in the autumn and started into growth in gentle heat and 
moisture the following spring. They root readily in a compost 
of sandy loam and leaf soil. Besides the garden varieties, 
V, venosa, ^ Brazilian specie.s with bluish-violet flowers,' is a 
popular Want Tor jnassing in beds during the summer months. 

VERiO€%Y»^18TVAN [Stephen Werbocz] (1465 ?'-i 540 » 
Hungarian junst and^ statesman, fir.st became known as a 
scholar aJid theologian Of such eminence that he warappointed 
to accompany^.^he emperor Charles V. to Worms, to take up 
the ruigd5.iagaiUst.J.uther. He began his political career as 
the deputy of tjjie county of Ugoesa to the diet of 1498, where 
his eloquepiff.iitnd .scholarship had a great effect in procuring 
the extefision of the privileges of the gentry and the exclusion 
of all foreign competitors for the Hungarian throne in future 
elections. He ,wa's the spokesman and leader of the gentry 
againsf the magnates and prelates at the diets of 1500, 1501 
^ and 1505. At the last diet he insisted, in his' petition to 
. jibe king, that the law should be binding upon all the gentry 
alike, and fitmly established in the minds of the people the 
principle of- a national monarchy. The most striking proof 
of his^ popularity at this time is the fact that the diet voted 
him two denarii per,, hearth for his services in 1505, a circum- 
stance unexampled in Hungarian history. In 1517 Verboezy 
was ajjpointed.thc guardiali of the mfant Louis II., and was 
sent on a foreign mission to solicit the aid of Cluistendom 
against tEe Turks. On his return he found the strife of parties 
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fiercer than ever and the whole country in a state of anarchy. 
At the diet of Hatvan, on ttit 25th of Juhe 1525, he delivered a 
reconciliatory oration which so affected the assembly that it 
elected him palatine. During the brief time he held that high 
oflice he unselfishly and courageously endeavoured to serve 
both king and people by humbling the pride of the magnates 
who were primarily responsible for the dilapidation of the 
realm. But he was deposed at the following diet, and retired 
Irom public life till the election of Jdnos Zapolya, who realized 
his theory of a national king and from whom he accepted 
the chancellorship. He now devoted himself entirely to the 
study of jurisprudence, and the result of his labours was the 
famous Opus tripartitum juris consuetudinarii inclyti repn 
hungariae, which was the law-book of Hungary till 1848. 

Sec Arpad Karolyi, Verbdezy's Mission to the Diet of Woyms 
(Hung. ; Budapest, 1880) ; Vilmor Frakndi, Before and after the 
Catastrophe of Molidcs (Hung, ; Budapest, 1876) ; ibid., Stephen Wer- 
bdezi (Hung.; Budapest, 1899). (R. N. B ) 

VERBOECKHOVEN, EUG£NE JOSEPH (1799-1881), Belgian 
painter, was born at Warncton in West Flanders, and received 
instruction in drawing and modelling from his father, the 
sculptor Barthelcmy Verboeckhoven. Subsequently he settled 
in Brussels and devoted himself almost exclusively to animal 
subjects. His paintings of sheep, of horses and of cattle in 
landscape, somewhat after the manner of Potter, brought him 
universal fame, and wore eagerly .sought for by collectors. 
Precise and careful finish is the chief quality of his art, which 
is entirely objective and lacking in inspiration. Verboeckhoven 
visited England in 1826, Germany in 1828, and France and 
Italy in 1841, and died at Brus.scls in 1881. He was a member 
of the academics of Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, St Petersburg 
and Amsterdam. Examples of his art arc to be found in nearly 
all the important galleries of Europe and the United States, 
notably in Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Munich, New Yo?k, Boston and Washington. His long life 
and ceaseless industry account for the enormous number of his 
pictures in public and private collections and in the art market. 
In addition to his painted work he executed some fifty etched 
plates of similar subjects. 

VERBRUGGEN, SUSANNA (r. 1667-1703), English actress, 
was the daughter of an actor named Percival, and her first 
recorded stage appearance was in 1681 in D’Urfey’s Sir Barnahy 
Whig. She played at Donset Garden and the 7 'hcatre Royal, 
and in 1686 married William Mountfort (</.7^). By 1690 she was 
one ol the leading actresses in Betterton’s company. About 
a year after Mountfort’s death, in 1692, she married John 
Verbruggen (/ 2 . 1688-c. 1 707), also an actor of considerable ability. 

VERCELLI (anc. Vercellae), a town and archicpiscopal see 
of Piedmont, Italy, in the province of Novara, 13 m. S.W. of 
that towm by rail. Pop. (1901) 17,922 (town), 30,470 (commune). 
It is situated 430 ft. above sea-level on the river Scsia, at its 
junction with the Canterana. Vercelli is a point at which 
railways diverge for Novara, Mortara, Casale Monferrato and 
Santhia (for Turin). The walls by which Vercelli wasjormerly 
surrounded have been demolished, and their place is now occupied 
by boulevards, from which a fine view of the Alps (especially 
the Monte Rosa group) is obtained. The streets are for the 
most part tortuous and narrow ; there is a large market-place 
(Piazza Cavour) with a statue of Cavour (1861). The cathedral 
is a large building dating from the i6th. century ; its library 
contains a number of rare ancient MSS., especially the Cirdex 
Vercellensis, one of the most important MSS. of the old 
Latin version of the Gospeb, written in the 4th or 5th 
century by Eusebius, bishop of Vercelli. A museum close by 
contains Roman antiquities. The churches of S. Andrea (a 
large and fine Romanesque Gothic building dating from 1219- 
1224, with an interior in the French Gothic style), S, Paolo, S. 
Caterina and S. Cristoforo possess valuable examples of the 
work of Gaudenzio Ferrari (1471-1546) and of his follower 
Lanini, Silk-spinning is important, and Vercelli is one of the 
principal Italian centres of the exportation of cereals and 
especially of rice. There are corn and rice mills of large size, 
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long, the most important* works are (fjom right to left) Cliatillon, 
Manezel, Moulainville, Eix, Mardi Gras, Lanfee, Vaux and 
Hardimont. At right angles to this line, the south front, the 
works of which are placed along one of the long western spurs 
of the line of heights, are forts Rozellier, St Syraphorien and 
Haudainville, the last overlooking the Meuse. The north front, 
also on a spur of the ridge, is thickly studded with forts, these 
in some cases being but 200 yds. apart and the left fort over- 
looking the Meuse. Behind the east front, chiefly designed to 
close the valley by which the Motz-Verdun railway penetrates 
the line of heights, are Fort Tavannes with its outworks and 
a series of batteries on the adjacent spurs. On the left bank 
of the Meuse there is 11 complete semicircle of forts. At the 
northern end of this semicircle (besides some works in the 
valley itself), and crossing its fire with the left of the north 
front, is Fort Belle-lupine, then comes Marre, Bourrus and 
Bruy^res, all four being on a single ridge lacing N.W. The 
west front is composed of Fort Gcrmonville, Fort Bois de Sar- 
telles, Fort Bois du C.hapitre, Imrt Landrecourl and Fort 
. Dugny, which last is within sight of Fort Haudainville over the 
Meuse. In second line behind these works are Fort Choiscl, 
Ghana redoubt and Fort Sartelles. In all there are 16 large 
forts and about 20 smaller works, the perimeter of the whole 
being about 30 m. and the greatest diameter of the fort-ring 9. 

'I'he chief quarter of the town lies on the slope of the left 
bank of the river and is dominated by the citadel which occupies 
the site of the old abbey of St Vanne founded in the loth 
century. Several arms of the river intersect the quarter on 
the right bank. The whole town is surrounded by a bastioned 
enceinte, pierced by four gates ; that to the N.E., the Porte 
Chaussee, flanked by two crenelated towers, is an interesting 
specimen of the military architecture of the 15th century. 
The cathedral of Notre-Dame stands on the site of two previous 
churches of the Romanesque period, the first of which was 
burnt down in 1047 ; a crypt and other remains of the second 
building consecrated in 1147 are still to be seen, but the greater 
part of the present church dated from subsequent periods. 
Built under the influenc{! of Rhenish architecture, Notre-Darae 
has double transepts and, till the t8th century when the western 
apse was replaced by a faepade, had an apse at each extremity. 
A fine cloister to the S.W. of the cathedral dates from the 
15th century. The hotel-de-villc (17th century) contains the 
museum. 

Verdun is the scat of a bishop and a sub-prefect and has 
tribunals ut first instance and of commerce, a communal college, 
ecclesiastical seminaries and a branch of the Hank of France. 
The industries include metal founding, the manufacture of 
sweetmeats {dragees de l^erdun), machinery, nails, files, em- 
broidery, hneii, chairs and rope and the distillation of liqueurs. 
The canal port has trade in timber, agricultural produce, stone 
and building materials and coal. 

Verdun (Verodunum), an important town at the time of the 
Roman conquest, was made a part of Belgica Prima. The 
bishopric, ’of which the most celebrated holder was Si Vanne 
(498-52 c;), dates from the 3rd century. Verdun was destroyed 
during the period of the barbarian invasions, and did not re- 
cover till towards the end of the 5th r(;nniry. Clovis seized 
the town in 502, and it afterwards belonged to the kingdom 
of Austrasia. In 843 the famous treaty was signed here by 
thi; sons of Louis the Pious (see Germany, History). In the 
loth century Verdun was definitively conquered by Germany 
and put under the temporal authority of its bislmps. Together 
with Tool and Metz, the town and its domain formed the ter- 
ritory of the Trois-li veches. In the nth century the burghers 
G.f the now tree and imperial town bepn a struggle with their 
bishops, which ended in their obtaining certain rights in the 
12th century, in 1552 Henry IL of France took possession of 
the Trois-lweches, which finally became French by the treaty 
of Westphalia. In 1792, after some hours of bombardment, 
the citizens opened their gates to the Prussians—a weakness 
winch the Revolutionary Government punished by the execu- 
tion of several of the inhabitants. In 1870 the l^russians. 


unable (>to seize the town by a coup de main, invested and 
bombarded it three different times, till it capitulated in the 
beginning of November. ’ 

VERDY DU VERMOIS, JULIUS VON (1832- ), German 

general and military writer, was born in 1832 and entered ’ 
the Prussian infantry in 1850. After soij^e years of regimental 
service he came under the notice of Mollke, the newly appointed 
chief of the general staff, as an exceptionally gifted soldier, and 
at the outbreak of the war against Austria in i866 he was 
appointed major on the staff ot the II. Army (crown prince of 
Prussia). In this capacity he took part in the campaign on the 
upper Elbe and in the battle of Kdniggratz. Promoted shortly 
Litter this to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, he was in 1867 
placed at the head of a section of the general staff, becoming 
thereby one of Moltke’s principal confidential assistants. In 
this capacity he served at the headquarters of the German 
army throughout the war of 1870-71, and he was frequently 
employed in the most important missions, as for instance on the 
2nd ot August, when he was sent to impress upon the IIL Army 
headquarters the necessity of a prompt advancing into Alsace, 
and on the 26th of the same month, when he was sent to advise 
the crown prince of Saxon>' as to the strategical intentions of 
the supreme command at the crisis of the Sedan campaign. 
At the close of the war he continued to serve in the office of the 
general staff, and also lectured at the War Academy. It was 
in the latter position that he developed the system of thorough 
tactical education which is the abiding re.sult of his work. 
His method may be studied in Emglish translations of his Studies 
in Troop-leadtng, and may be summarized as the assumption of 
an actual military situation on the actual ground, followed by 
critical discussion of the successive measures that a commander, 
whether of a brigade, division or larger force, should take in 
the sequel, given his orders and his knowledge of the general 
situation. Moltkc’s own series of tactical problems, extending 
from 1859 to 1889, contributed very powerfully, of course, to 
the education of the seledexl young officers who passed through 
Verdy’s liands, but Moltke dealt rather with a great number 
ot separate problems, while Verdy developed in detail the 
successive events and ruling ideas of a whole day’s or week’s 
work in the same units. Moltke therefore may be said to Irnve 
developed the art of forming correct ideas and plans, Verdy 
that of applying them, but these are after all merely tendencies, 
not sharply divided schemes, in the teaching of Prussian staff 
officers during the years ol intellectual development between 
1870 and 1888. In all this Moltke, Verdy and Bronsart von 
Schellcndorf worked in close co-operation. In 1876 Verdy 
bcr.ame a major-general, from 1879-1883 he held an important 
position in the ministry of war, and in 1881 he was promoted 
lieutenant-general. In 1887 he became governor of Strassburg, 
irf 1888 gtmcral of infantry and in 1889 mini.ster of war. He 
retired from the active list in 1890. In 1894 the university of 
Konigsberg made him a Dr. Phil, honoris causa. 

Gcnoral von Verdy du Vernois’s principal writings are : 
nahnie der II. Armee am Feldzuge iSfib {Berlin, i8o(i) ; Im Haupt^ 
quariicr der If. Armec 1S66 (Benin , 1900) ; Studien uber den Krieg 
auf Grundlage . . . fS';ofr (Berlin, 1892-90) ; Im grossen 
Haupiquartiiir rSyofr (Berlin, 1895; English translation); Studien 
Uber Truppenfiihrung (Berlin, 1870; new edition, 1892, English 
translation) and Studien Uber den Krieg (Berlin, igoi'-igod). 

VERB, the family of which is extolled by Macaulay as the 
longest and most illustrious line, of nobles that England has seen,” 
appears to have derived the sunmme which the verse of Tenny- 
son has made synonymous with ancient blood, from the little 
village of Ver near Bayeux. Its founder, Aubrey (Alberiqus) 
de Vere, appears in Domesday Book (1086) as the holder of a 
great fief in Es.sex, Cambridgeshire and Suffolk. His son (or 
grandson) and namesake was a trusted officer of Henry I., from 
whom he received the hereditary office of great chamberlain in 
1 1 33. It was probably he who erected the noble tower which gave 
name to Castle Iledingham, Essex, Hhc head of his fief, and 
which stands as the finest example of a private Normaif keep. 
Skin in 1141, he was succeeded bv Aubrey, who had 

already become count of Guincs, ; bt of his wife, on her 
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regions of the northern hemisphere, generally growing in 
pastures or woods. V. album and the American species Vmviride 
arc commonly grown in gardens as ornamenta^ perennials, but 
their pdisonous qualities should be kept in mind, particularly 
as they bear a considerable resemblance in foliage to the 
•' harmless Genliana lulea. both contain the potent alkaloid 
veratrinc. (See also ^^ellebore.) 

VERBENA. The genus Verbena (vervain) in botany gives its 
name to the natural ^der (Verbenaceae) of which it is a member, 
rhe species are herbaceous or somewhat shrubby, erect or pro- 
cumbent, with opposite or whorled leaves, generally deeply 
cut. The sessile flowers are aggregated into close .spikes. Each 
flower has a tubular, ribbed calyx, a more or less irregular 
tubular two-lipped corolla, with four (didynamous) stamens 
springing from the interior of the corolla-tube. The anthers are 
two-celled, with or without a gland-like appendage at the apex. 
The ovary is entire or four-lobcd, and always four-celled, with a 
single ovule in each cell ; the style is unequally two-lobed at the 
apex. The fruit consists of lour hard nutlets within the persistent 
calyx. There are about eighty species known, mostly natives 
of tropical and subtropical America, a very few species occur- 
ring also in the Old World. The vervein, or vervain, V .officinalis, 
native of central and north Asia, Europe and North Africa, 
and common on dry waste ground in the south of England 
(rarer in the north), was the object of much superstitious 
veneration on the part of our pagan ancestors, who attributed 
marvellous properties to it, provided it were gathered in a 
particular manner and with much complex ceremonial. The 
plant is now but lightly esteemed, and its medicinal virtues 
are wholly discredited. The garden verbenas are derivatives 
from various South American species, such as V . teucrioides, 
a native of southern Brazil, and V. cJianiaednlolia from 
Argentina and southern Brazil. The range of colours extends 
from pure white to rose-coloured, carmimq violet and purple. 
Striped forms also are cultivated. The lemon-scented verbena 
of gardens, so much valued for the fragrance of its leaves, was 
once referred to this genus under the name V. tripliylla, sub- 
sequently called Aloysia, but is now referred to the genus Lippia 
as L. citriodora ; it differs from Verbena in having two, not 
four, nutlets in the fruit. 

The garden verbenas, although somewhat misprized for some 
years, have once more become popular us bedding plants, and 
also for pot culture. They are easily raised from seeds sown 
in heat in February or March, but choice varieties, like Miss 
Willmott and others, can only be kept true when raised from 
cuttings. These are best .secured from old plants cut down 
in the autumn and started into growth in gentle heat and 
moisture the following spring. They root readily in a compost 
of sandy loam and leaf soil. Besides the garden varieties, 
V, venosa, ^ Brazilian specie.s with bluish-violet flowers,' is a 
popular Want Tor jnassing in beds during the summer months. 

VERiO€%Y»^18TVAN [Stephen Werbocz] (1465 ?'-i 540 » 
Hungarian junst and^ statesman, fir.st became known as a 
scholar aJid theologian Of such eminence that he warappointed 
to accompany^.^he emperor Charles V. to Worms, to take up 
the ruigd5.iagaiUst.J.uther. He began his political career as 
the deputy of tjjie county of Ugoesa to the diet of 1498, where 
his eloquepiff.iitnd .scholarship had a great effect in procuring 
the extefision of the privileges of the gentry and the exclusion 
of all foreign competitors for the Hungarian throne in future 
elections. He ,wa's the spokesman and leader of the gentry 
againsf the magnates and prelates at the diets of 1500, 1501 
^ and 1505. At the last diet he insisted, in his' petition to 
. jibe king, that the law should be binding upon all the gentry 
alike, and fitmly established in the minds of the people the 
principle of- a national monarchy. The most striking proof 
of his^ popularity at this time is the fact that the diet voted 
him two denarii per,, hearth for his services in 1505, a circum- 
stance unexampled in Hungarian history. In 1517 Verboezy 
was ajjpointed.thc guardiali of the mfant Louis II., and was 
sent on a foreign mission to solicit the aid of Cluistendom 
against tEe Turks. On his return he found the strife of parties 
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fiercer than ever and the whole country in a state of anarchy. 
At the diet of Hatvan, on ttit 25th of Juhe 1525, he delivered a 
reconciliatory oration which so affected the assembly that it 
elected him palatine. During the brief time he held that high 
oflice he unselfishly and courageously endeavoured to serve 
both king and people by humbling the pride of the magnates 
who were primarily responsible for the dilapidation of the 
realm. But he was deposed at the following diet, and retired 
Irom public life till the election of Jdnos Zapolya, who realized 
his theory of a national king and from whom he accepted 
the chancellorship. He now devoted himself entirely to the 
study of jurisprudence, and the result of his labours was the 
famous Opus tripartitum juris consuetudinarii inclyti repn 
hungariae, which was the law-book of Hungary till 1848. 

Sec Arpad Karolyi, Verbdezy's Mission to the Diet of Woyms 
(Hung. ; Budapest, 1880) ; Vilmor Frakndi, Before and after the 
Catastrophe of Molidcs (Hung, ; Budapest, 1876) ; ibid., Stephen Wer- 
bdezi (Hung.; Budapest, 1899). (R. N. B ) 

VERBOECKHOVEN, EUG£NE JOSEPH (1799-1881), Belgian 
painter, was born at Warncton in West Flanders, and received 
instruction in drawing and modelling from his father, the 
sculptor Barthelcmy Verboeckhoven. Subsequently he settled 
in Brussels and devoted himself almost exclusively to animal 
subjects. His paintings of sheep, of horses and of cattle in 
landscape, somewhat after the manner of Potter, brought him 
universal fame, and wore eagerly .sought for by collectors. 
Precise and careful finish is the chief quality of his art, which 
is entirely objective and lacking in inspiration. Verboeckhoven 
visited England in 1826, Germany in 1828, and France and 
Italy in 1841, and died at Brus.scls in 1881. He was a member 
of the academics of Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, St Petersburg 
and Amsterdam. Examples of his art arc to be found in nearly 
all the important galleries of Europe and the United States, 
notably in Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Munich, New Yo?k, Boston and Washington. His long life 
and ceaseless industry account for the enormous number of his 
pictures in public and private collections and in the art market. 
In addition to his painted work he executed some fifty etched 
plates of similar subjects. 

VERBRUGGEN, SUSANNA (r. 1667-1703), English actress, 
was the daughter of an actor named Percival, and her first 
recorded stage appearance was in 1681 in D’Urfey’s Sir Barnahy 
Whig. She played at Donset Garden and the 7 'hcatre Royal, 
and in 1686 married William Mountfort (</.7^). By 1690 she was 
one ol the leading actresses in Betterton’s company. About 
a year after Mountfort’s death, in 1692, she married John 
Verbruggen (/ 2 . 1688-c. 1 707), also an actor of considerable ability. 

VERCELLI (anc. Vercellae), a town and archicpiscopal see 
of Piedmont, Italy, in the province of Novara, 13 m. S.W. of 
that towm by rail. Pop. (1901) 17,922 (town), 30,470 (commune). 
It is situated 430 ft. above sea-level on the river Scsia, at its 
junction with the Canterana. Vercelli is a point at which 
railways diverge for Novara, Mortara, Casale Monferrato and 
Santhia (for Turin). The walls by which Vercelli wasjormerly 
surrounded have been demolished, and their place is now occupied 
by boulevards, from which a fine view of the Alps (especially 
the Monte Rosa group) is obtained. The streets are for the 
most part tortuous and narrow ; there is a large market-place 
(Piazza Cavour) with a statue of Cavour (1861). The cathedral 
is a large building dating from the i6th. century ; its library 
contains a number of rare ancient MSS., especially the Cirdex 
Vercellensis, one of the most important MSS. of the old 
Latin version of the Gospeb, written in the 4th or 5th 
century by Eusebius, bishop of Vercelli. A museum close by 
contains Roman antiquities. The churches of S. Andrea (a 
large and fine Romanesque Gothic building dating from 1219- 
1224, with an interior in the French Gothic style), S, Paolo, S. 
Caterina and S. Cristoforo possess valuable examples of the 
work of Gaudenzio Ferrari (1471-1546) and of his follower 
Lanini, Silk-spinning is important, and Vercelli is one of the 
principal Italian centres of the exportation of cereals and 
especially of rice. There are corn and rice mills of large size, 
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whole English force, w^ich he held until 1607, being opposed 
to Ambrosio Spinola, the most famous of the continental 
generals of the time, against whom he manoeuvred and fought 
in a manner equal to the best of his brother’s, or even of Parma’s, 
work. From 1607 to 1620 he saw but little active service 
except the siege of Jiilich (1610). In 1620 he accepted the 
command of the volunteers who were going to the assistance of 
the Elector Palatine. This famous expedition to the Rhine 
and the Main was from the first a forlorn hope. Opposed by 
his old adversary Spinola, Vere manoeuvred with success for 
two campaigns, but he was helpless against the armies of Tilly 
and Cordova, and in the end he could only furnish scanty 
garrisons for Frankenthal, Heidelberg and Mannheim. Each 
of these places fell after a desperate resistance, and their gar- 
risons returned to England. In 1624 Vere was once more on 
service in the United Provinces. 'I'he attempted relief of Breda 
in the following year was considered one of the most brilliant 
feats of the time, and the general was made Baron Vere of 
Tilbury. In 1629 the sieges of Bois-le-duc (s’Hcrtogenbosch) 
and of Maastricht closed his military career. Lord Vere died 
suddenly in 1635 and was buried by the side of his brother in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Sec Clements C. Markham, The Fighting Veres (London, 1888). 

VERESHCHAGIN, VASSILI VASSILIEVIGH (1842-1904), 
Russian artist and traveller, was born at Tchcrepovets, in the 
government of Novgorod, on the 26th of October 1842. His 
father was a Russian landowner of noble birth, and from his 
mother he inherited 'I'atar blood. When he was eight years 
old he was sent to 'I’sarskoe Selo to enter the Alexander cadet 
corps, and three years later he entered the naval school at 
St [Petersburg, making his first voyage in 1858. He graduated 
first in the list from the naval school, but left the service im- 
mediately to begin the study of drawing in earnest. He won 
a medal two years later, in 1863, from the St Petersburg 
A('ademy for his “ Ulysses slaying the Suitors.” In 1864 he 
proceeded to Paris, where he studied under Geromc, though 
he dissented widely from his master’s methods. In the Salon 
of 1866 he exhibited a drawing of “ Doukhobors chanting their 
Psalms,” and in the next year he accompanied General Kauff- 
mann’s expedition to lurkestan, his military service at the 
siege of Samarkand procuring for him the cross of St George. 
He WHS an indefatigable traveller — in Turkestan in 1869, the 
Himalayas, India and Tibet in 1873, and again in India in 
1884. After a period of hard work in Paris and Munich he 
exhibited some of his Turkestan pictures in St Petersburg in 
1H74, among them two which were afterwards suppressed on 
the representations of Russian soldiers — “ 'Fhe Apotheosis of 
War,” a pyramid of skulls dedicated “ to all conquerors, past, 
present and to come,” and “ Left Behind,” the picture of a 
dying soldier deserted by his fellows. Vereshchagin was with 
the Russian army during the Turkish campaign of 1877 5 
was ])resent at the crossing of the Shipka Pass and at the siege 
of Plevna, where his brother was killed ; and he was danger- 
ously wounded during the preparations for the crossing of the 
Danube near Rustchuk. At the conclusion of the war he acted 
as secretary to General Skobclev at San Stefano. After the 
war he settled at Munich, where he produced his war pictures 
so rapidly that he was freely accused of employing assistants. 
The sensational subjects of his pictures, and their didactic aim 
— the promotion of peace by a representation of the horrors 
of war— attracted a large section of the public not usually 
interested in art to the series of exhibitions of his pictures in * 
Paris in 1881 and subsequently in London, Berlin, Dresden, 
Vienna and other cities. He aroused much controversy by 
his scries of three pictures of a Roman execution (the Cruci- 
fixion), of sepoys blown from the guns in India, and of the 
execution of Nihilists in St Petersburg. A journey in Syria 
and Palestine in 1884 furnished him with an equally discussed 
set of subjects from the New Testament. The “ 1812 ” .scries 
on Napoleon’s Russian campaign, on which he also wrote a 
book, seem to have been inspired by Tolstoi’s War and Peace, 
and were painted in 1893 Moscow, where the artist eventually 


i settled. Vereshchagin was in the Far East during the Chino- 
Japancse War, with the American troops in the Philippines, 
and with the 5 ^ussian troops in Manchuria. He perished in 
the sinking of the Russian flagship, “ Petropavlovsk,’’^ on the 
13th of April 1904. His last work, a picture of a council of 
war presided over by Admiral Makaroff, was recovered almost 
uninjured. 

See E Zabel, “ Wereschtschagin " (1900), ii^ Knackfuss's Kunstler- 
monogra{>hien (Bielefeld and Leipzig). I'he hnest collection of his 
pictures is in the Tretiakov gallery in Moscow. 

VERGA» GIOVANNI (1840- ), Italian novelist, was born 

at Gatania, Sicily. In 1865 he published Sloria dt una peC’ 
catrice and 1 Carbonari della montagna, but his literary reputa- 
tion was established by his Eva and Storia di una capinera 
(1869). Other novels followed, the best of which are Mala- 
vogha (1881) and Maestro Don Gesualdo (1889). His finest 
work, however, is seen in his short stories and sketches of Sicilian 
peasantry, Medda (1874) and Vita dei campi (1880); and his 
Cavalleria Rusticana acquired new popularity from its drama- 
tization and from Mascagni’s opera on this subject. Verga and 
Fogazzaro between them may be said to have faithfully chro- 
nicled the inner and popular life of southern and northern Italy. 

VERGE (Lat. virga, a rod), originally a staff denoting autho- 
rity, whence (from the ceremony in swearing fealty to a lord) 
the sense of a measurement, and so boundary or border, of 
land, or generally a margin of space. In architecture, a verge 
is the edge of the tiling projecting over the gable of a roof ; 
that on the horizontal portion being called “ caves.” The 
term “ verge board,” generally now known as barge board, 
is the name given to the board under the verge of gables, some- 
times moulded, and often very richly carved, perforated and 
cusped, and frequently having pendants and sometimes finials 
at the apex. 

VERGENNES, CHARLES GRAVIER, Comte dk (1717-1787), 
French statesman, was bom at Dijon on the 2olh of December 
1717. He was introduced to the profession of diplomacy by 
his uncle, M. de Chavigny, under whom he saw his first service 
at Lisbon. His .successful conduct of French interests at the 
court of Trier in 1750 and the following years led to his being 
sent to Constantinople in 1755 at first as minister plenipolen* 
tiary, then as ambassador. In i7()8 he was recalled, ostensibly 
because of a mdsalliance with Mmc Testa, widow of a Pera 
surgeon, but really because Choiscul thought him not zealous 
enough in provoking a quarrel between Russia and 1 urkey. 
After Choiseul’s death he was sent to Stockholm with instruc- 
tions to help the aristocratic party of the “ Hats ” with advice 
and money. The revolution by which Gustavus HI. (August 
IQ, 1772) secured lor himself the reality instead of the shadow 
of power was a great diplomatic triumph for France. With the 
i^cession of Louis XVI. Vergennes became foreign minister. 
His general policy was one of friendly relations with Austria, 
combined with the limitation of Joseph II. ’s ambitious designs ; 
the protection of 'I'urkey ; and opposition at all points to 
England. His hatred of England and his desire to avenge 
the disasters of the Seven Years’ War led to his support of the 
American Slates in the War of Indcpendenr^e, a step of which 
the moral and financial results had not a little to do with the 
Revolution of 1 789. Vergennes sought by a series of negotia- 
tions to secure the armed neutrality of the Northern Powers 
eventually carried out by Catherine II. ; he ceded to the de- 
mands of Beaumarchais that France should secretly provide the 
Americans with arms and volunteers. In 1777 he informed the 
American commissioners that France acknowledged the Republic 
and was willing to form an offensive and defensive alliance with 
the new state. In domestic affairs Vergennes belonged to the 
old school. He intrigued against Necker, whom he regarded as 
a dangerous innovator, a republican, a foreigner and a Pro- 
testant. In 1781 he became chief of the council of finance, 
and in 1783 he supported the nomination of Calonne as controller 
general. Vergennes died on the 13th of February 1787 ^before 
the meeting of the Assembly of Notables which he is said to have 
suggested to Louis XVI. 
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Soe P. Fauohelle, La Diplomaite fran^aise et la Li^ue dei, ndutrei, 
dr /y 6 'o (i77^>-ii3) (Parii), ; John jay, The Peace Negotiations of 
as illustrated by the Confidential loafers of Shelburne and 
Vergenn^s (Now York, I.SK8) ; L. Bonneville tie Marsangy, Lc 
Chevalier de Vergennes, sen ambassade d Constantino fie (Paris, 189^), 
and Le Chevalier de Vergennes, son ambassade en Stthde (Pans, 1898). 

VERGER (M.E. jiergere ; 0 . Fr. vergier ; Med. Lat. virganus, 
one who bears a rocltor staff, an apparitor; Lat. virga, rod), 
one who carries a verge” or staff of ofliee. The principal 
use of the term is erelesiastical, and refers to the person who 
carries a staff as a sym1)ol of office before a bishop or other 
church dignitary when taking part in a service, e.specially one 
held in a cathedral. 'The word has thus come to mean in 
general usage an official caretaker of any place of worship whose 
duty it is to show the building to those who wish to view it, 
and to find seats for the congregation at a service. 

VERGNIAUD, PIERRE VICTURNIEN (i 753 'i 793 ), French 
orator and revolutionist, was born on the 31SI of May 1753 at 
Limoges, flc was the son of a merchant of that town wlio lost 
the greater part of his means by speculation. The hoy wa.s 
early sent to the college of the Jesuits at Limoges, and .soon 
achieved distinction. Turgot was then intendant of Limousin. 
In his presence young Vergniaud on one occasion recited .some 
verses of his own composition, lurgot was struck with the 
talent they displayed, and by virtue of liis patronage Vergniaud, 
having gone to Paris, was admitted to the eollegc of Flessis. 
It is impossible to read the speeches of Vergniaud without being 
convinced of the* .solidity of his education, and in particular 
of the wide range of his knowledge of the classics, and of his 
acquaintance — familiar and sympathetic — with ancient phiiO' 
sophv and historv. 

Duputy, president ol the parlemenl of Bordeaux, viih whom 
Vergniaud became acquainted, conceived the greatest admiration 
and affection for him and appointed him his secretary. Verg- 
niaud was thereafter called to the bar (1782). The influence of 
Duputy gained for him the beginnings of a practice ; but Verg- 
niaud, though (.apable of extraordinary efforts, too often re- 
lapsed into reverie, and was indisposed for study and sustained 
exertion, even in a cause which he approved. This weakncs.s 
appears equally in his political and in his professional life : 
he would refuse practice if his purse were moderately well 
filled ; he would sit for weeks in the A.ssembly in listlessness 
and silence, while the policy he had shaped was being gradually 
undermined, and then rise, brilliant as ever, but too late to 
avert the calamities which he foresaw. In 1789 Vergniaud 
was elected a member of the general council of the department 
of the Gironde. Being deeply stirred by the best ideas of the 
Revolutionary epoch, he found a more congenial sphere for the 
di.splay of his great powers in his new position. About this 
period he was diargcd with the defence of a member of the 
national guard of Brive,s, which was accused of pro\'oking' dis- 
orders in the . ‘department of La Corr^ze. Abandoning all 
reserve, Vergniaud delivered one of the great orations of his life, 
depicting the’ niEforUmfs of the peasantry in language of such 
combint^d* dignity, pathon and power that his fame as«tin orator 
spread far^and^wide. 

VergrtiaUdr. was cho.sen a representative of the Gironde to 
the National* Legi^ative Assembly in August 1791, and he 
fortjhwith .j^ope^ftd to Paris, 'i'hc Legislative Assembly met 
on the jat .of October. For a time, according to his habit,* he 
refrained from speaking ; but on the 25th of October lie ascended 
the tribune , and he had not spoken long before the whole Assembly 
felt that a new power had arisen which might control even the 
destinies of Franoft.' This judgment was re-echoed Outside, and 
was almost immediately elected president of the Assembly 
fbt the ijsual brief term. Between the outbreak of the Re\’olu- 
tion and his election fo the Legislative Assembly the political 
views of Vergniaud had undergone a decided change. At first 
he had lauded' a- constitutional monarchy ; but the flight of 
Louis XVI. filled him witj^ distrust of the sovereign, and his 
views jn favour of a republic were rapidly developed. The 
sentiments and’ passions which his eloquence aroused were, 
however, watc^^fiilly utilized by a more extreme party. It 


happened thus even with his first Assembly speech, on the 
emigrh. His proposal waS mainly that a treble annual contri- 
bution should be levied on their property ; but the As.sembly 
confiscated their goods and decreed their deaths. One great 
blot on his reputation is that step by step he was led on to 
palliate violence and crime, to tjie excesses of which his eyes 
were only opened by the massacres of September, and which 
ultimately overwhelmed the party of Girondists which he led. 
The disgrace to his name is indelible tlmt on the 19th of March 
1792, when the perpetrators of the massacre of Avignon had 
been introduced to the Assembly byCollot d’Herbois, Vergniaud 
.spoke indulgently of their crimes and lent the authority of his 
voice to their amnesty. In language sometimes turgid, hut 
nearly always of pure and powerful eloquence, he worked 
at the theme of the hiigres, as it developed into that of the 
counter-revolution ; and in his occasional appearances in the 
tribune, as well as in the project of an address to the French 
people which he presented to the Assembly on the 27111 of 
December 1791, he shook the heart ol France, and, espeeially 
by his eall to arms on the i8lh of January, shaped the policy 
which culminated in the fleclaration of war against the king of 
Bohemia and Hungary on the 20th of April. 'I’his policy in 
foreign affairs, which he pursued through the winter and spring 
of 1791-92, he combined with another — that ot fanning the 
suspicions of the people against the monarchy, which lie identified 
with the ('ounter-revolution, and of forcing on a change of 
ministry. On the loth ol March Vergniaud delivered a pow'er- 
ful oration in which he denounced the intrigues ol the court 
and uttered his iamous apostrophe to the Tuileries : ‘‘In 
ancient times fear and terror have often issued from that 
famous palace ; let them re-enter it to-day in the name of the 
law I ” 'J’he speech overthrew De Lessart, whose accusation 
was decreed ; and Roland, the nominee of the Girondists, 
entered the ministry. By the month of June the opposition of 
Vergniaud (whose vpice still commanded the country) to the king 
rose to fever heat. On the 29tli of May Vergniaud went so far 
as to support the disbanding of the king’s guard. But he 
appears to have been unaware of the extent of the feelings of 
animosity which he had done much to arouse In tlie people, 
probably because he was wholly unconnected with the practices 
of the party of the Mountain as the instigators of actual violence, 
'rhis party used Vergniaud, whose lofty and serene ideas they 
applauded and travestied in action. Then came the riot of the 
20th of June and the invasion of the 'luilcrics. He rushed 
among the crowd, but was powerless to quell the tumuli. Con- 
linuing for yet a little longer his course of feverous, almost 
frenzied, opposition to the throne, on the 3rd of July he electri- 
fied France by his bold denunciation of the king, not only a>> ii 
h>yocrite and a despot, but as a base traitor to the constitution. 
His speeches breathe the very spirit of the storm, and they 
were perhaps the greatest single factor in the de\'elopment 
of the events of the time. On the loth of August the Tuileries 
was stormed, and the royal family took refuge in the Assembl)'. 
Vergniaud presided. To the request of the king for protection 
he replied in dignified and respectful language. An extra- 
ordinary commission was appointed : Vergniaud wrote and read 
its recommendations that a National Convention be formed, the 
king be provisionally suspended from office, a governor appointed 
for his .son, and the royal family be consigned to the Luxem- 
bourg. Hardly had the great orator attained the object of his 
aim— the overthrow of Ixiuis as a sovereign — when he became 
con.scious of the forces by which he w'as surrounded. He de- 
nounced the massacres of September — their inception, their 
horror and the future to which they pointed— in language so 
vivid and powerful that it raised for a time the spirits of the 
Girondists, while on the other hand it aroused the fatal apposi- 
tion of the Parisian leaders. 

The questions whether I.ouis XVI. w'as to be judged, and 
if so by whom, were the sqbject of protracted debate in the 
Convention. They were of absorbing interest to Paris, to France 
and to Europe ; and upon them the Girondist leader at last, on 
the 31st of December 1792, broke silence, delivering one of his 
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greatest orations, probably one of the greatest combinations of 
sound reasoning, sagacity and eloquence which has ever been 
displayed in the annals of French politics. He pronounced in 
favour of an appeal to the people. He pictured the const^uence.s 
of that temper of vengeance which animated the Parisian mob 
and was fatally controlling the policy of the Convention, and the 
prostration which would ensue to France after even a successful 
struggle with a European coalition, which would spring up after 
the murder of the king. The great effort failed ; and lour days 
afterwards something happened which still further endangered 
Vergniaud and his whole party. This was the discovery of 
a note signed by him along with Gaudet and Gensonn^ and 
presented to the king two or three weeks before the loth of 
August. It contained nothing but sound and patriotic sugges- 
tions, but it was greedily seized upon by the enemies of the 
Gironde as evidence of treason. On the i6th of January 1793 
the vote began to be taken in the Convention upon the punish- 
ment of the king. Vergniaud voted early, and voted for death. 
The action of the great Girondist was and will always remain 
inscrutable, but it was lollowed by a similar verdict from nearly 
the whole party whi-,‘h he led. On the 17th Vergniaud presided 
at the Convention, and it fell to him, labouring under the most 
painful excitement, to announce the fatal result of the voting. 
Then for many weeks he sank, exhausted, into silence. 

When the institution of a revolutionary tribunal was proposed, 
Vergniaud vehemently opposed the project, denouncing the 
tribunal as a more awful inquisition than that of Venice, and 
avowing that his party would all die rather than consenl to it. 
Their death by stratagem had already been planned, and on 
the loth ol March they had to go into hiding. On the 13th 
Vergniaud boldly exposed the conspiracy in the Convention. 
The antagonism caused by such an attitude had reached a 
significant point when on the loth of April Robespierre himself 
laid his accusation before the Convention. He; fastened especi- 
ally upon Vergniaud’s h'ttcr to the king and his support of the 
appeal to the people as a proof that he w'as a moderate in its then 
despised sense. Vergniaud made a brilliant extemporaneous 
reply, and the attack for the moment failed. But now, night 
after night, Vergniaud and his colleagues found themselves 
obliged to chiinge their abode, to avoid assassination, a price 
being even put upon their heads. Still with unfaltering courage 
they continued Uieir resistance to the dominant faction, till on 
the 2nd of J une 1793 things came to a head. The Convention was 
surrounded wdth an armed mob, who clamoured for the “ twenty- 
two." In the midst ot this it was forced to continue its delibera- 
tions. The decree of accusation was voted, oiid the Girondists 
were proscribed. 

Vergniaud was offered a safe retreat. He accepted it only for 
a day, and then returm:d to his own dwelling. He was kept 
under surveillance there for neiirly a month, and in the early 
days of July was imprisoned in I^a Force. He ra.rried poison 
with him, but never used it. His tender affection for his relatives 
abundantly appears from his c’orrespondence, along with his pro- 
found attachment to the great ideas of the Revolution and his 
noble love of country. On one of the walls of the Carmelite 
convent to which for a short time the prisoners were removed 
Vergniaud wrote in letters of blood : “ Potius mori quam foedari." 
Early in October the Convention brought forward its indictment 
ol the twenty-two Girondists. They were sent for trial to the 
Revolutionary tribunal, before which they appeared on the 27th 
of October. The procedure was a travesty of justice. Early on 
the moniing of the 31st of Oi;tober 1793 the Girondists were 
conveyed to the scaffold, singing on the way the Marseillaise 
and keeping up the strain till one by one they were guillotined. 
Vergniaud was executed last. He died unconfessed, a philosopher 
and a patriot. 

Seo Gay dc Vemon, Vev^niaud (Limogos, 1858) ; and L. de 
Verdidre, Bio^faphie de Vergniaud (Paris, 1866). (T. S.) 

VERHAEliraC, iailLE (1855- ), Belgian poet, was bom 

at Saint- Amand, near Antwerp, on the aist of May 1855. He 
was sent to school at Ghent, where he formed a friendship 
with Georges Rodenbach. He studied at the university of 


Louvain, and there started a journal, La Semaine^ which he 
editedmn conjunction with the operatic singer Van Dyck. La 
Semaine was suppressed by the authorities, as was its successor, 
Le Typey in which Verhaeren liad as fellow-workers Max Waller, 
Jwan Gilkin and Albert Giraud. In 1881 he was admitted to 
the bar at Brussels, but he soon devoted his whole energies 
to literature, and especially to the organs of “ young Belgium," 
La Jeune Belgique and VArl nwdemey majeing himself especially 
the champion of the impressionist painters. Verhaeren learnt 
his art of poetry from the great Flemish artists, and in his early 
robust work.s, Lcs Flamandes (1883) and Les Moines (1886), 
he displays wmilar qualities of strength, sometimes degenerating 
into violence. A period of physic^ weakness followed, trans- 
lated into terms ol poetry in three volumes of verse, Les Soirs 
(1887), Les Debacles (1888) and Les Flambeaux ftoirs (1889). 
Au bord de la rouie (1890) and Les Apparus dans mes chemms 
(1891) followed. Verlvaeren then passed from applying his 
pictorial method to p.sychological studies to the task of indi- 
vidualizing the towns, villages and fields of his native country, 
the first outcome being his Campagnes hallucinees (1893). In 
Villages illusoires he describes the tragedy of the fields and 
farms deserted by the people in their race to the towns, and in 
Les Villes tentacuLaires (1895) great industrial centres devour- 
ing the surrounding country. Later volumes of poems arc Lcs 
Ileures claim (1896), Les Visages de la vie (1899), Les Fettles 
Legendes (1900), Les Forces iumuUueuses (1901); Les Tendresses 
premieres (1904). In 1898 he wrote a lyric drama Les Aubes, 
in 1900 a lour-act piece Le represented both in Brussels 
and Paris, and in 1901 a historical drama Phtltppc II, 

Tiic poems of T.mile Verhaeren were translated into English by 
Alma Strcttel (1899) ; and Les Aubes by Mr Arthur Symons (1898). 
A long list of articles dcalmg with Verhaeren is to be found in 
Podtes dAujourd'hm (1900) of A. van Bever and Paul Leautaud. 

VERKHNE-UDINSK, a town of Asiatic Russia, in East Siberia, 
province of Transbaikalia, on the right bank of the Uda, at its 
confluence with the Selenga, T02 m. by rail E. of Lake Baikal, 
to which steamers ply. Pop. (1883) 4130; (1897) 8002. It 
was founded as a small fort in 1668, and is a centre for the 
overland trade in tea with China, and an emporium both for 
grain and animal products, exported, and for metals, machinery 
and manufactured goods, imported. Its yearly fair is of great 
importance. 

VERLAINE, PAUL (1844-1896), French lyric poet, was born 
at Metz on the 3olh of March 1844. He wa.s the son of one 
of Napoleon’s soldiers, who had become a captain of engineers. 
Paul Verlaine was educated in Paris, and became clerk in an 
insurance company. He was a member of the Parnassian 
circle, with Catulls Mend As, Sully Prudhornme, Fran9ois Coppee 
and the rest. His first volume of poems, the Poemes saiurniens 
h866), was written under Parnassian influences, from which 
the Fetes galantes (1869), as of a Watteau of poetry, Began a 
delicate escape ; and in La Bonne Chanson (1870) the defection 
was .still more marked. He married in 1870 Mile. Mantet. 
During the Commune he was involved with the authorities 
for having sheltered his friends, and was obliged to leave France. 
In 1871 the strange young poet Jean Arthur Rimbaud came 
.somewhat troublingly into his life, into which drink had already 
brought a lasting disturbance. With Rimbaud he wandered 
over France, Belgium, England, until a pistol-shot, fortunately 
ill-aimed, against his companion brought upon him two year.s 
of imprisonment at Mons. wSolitude, confinement and thought 
converted a pagan into a Catholic, without, however, rooting 
out what was most human in the pagan ; and after many years’ 
silence he published Sagesse (1881), a collection of religious poems, 
which, for humble and passionate conviction, as well as originality 
of poetic beauty, must be ranked with the finest religious poems 
ever written. Romances sans paroles, composed during the 
intervals of wandering, appeared in 1874, and shows us Verlaine 
at his most perfect moment of artistic self-possession, before he 
has quite found what is deepest in himself. He rety^ned to 
France in 1875. His wife had obtained a divorce from him, 
and Verlaine made another short stay in England, acting as a 
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leiichtr of French.* After about two years’ absence Verlaine 
wli*. again in France. He acted as teacher in more tlmn one 
school and even tried farming. The death o^ his mother, to 
whom He was tenderly attaclicd, dissolved the ties that bound 
him to “ respectable ” society. During the rest of his lilc he 
lived in poverty, often in hospital, but always with the heed- 
less and unconquerably cheerfulne.ss of a child. After a long 
obscurity, iamous only in the Latin Quarter, among the caf6s 
where he spent so much of his days and nights, he enjoyed at 
last a European celebrity. In 1894 he paid another visit to 
England, this time as a distinguished poet, and lectured at 
London and Oxford. He died in Paris on the 8th of January 
1896. His eighteen volumes of verse (among which may be 
further mentioned Jadis et naguen^ 1884 ; Amours 1888 ; 
Parallelement, 1889 Donheur, 1891) vary greatly in quality 
as m substance ; they are all the sincere expression, almost 
the instantaneous notation, of himself, of his varying moods, 
sensual passion, the passion of the mystic, the delight of the 
sensitive artist in the fine shades of sensation. He brought 
into rVenc'h verse a note of lyrical song, a delicacy in the evoca- 
tion oi sound and colour, whicli has seemed almost to create 
poetry over again, as it provides a language out of which 
rhetoric has been cleansed and a rhythm into which a new music 
has come with a new simplicity. (A. Sy.) 

His (Huvres {3 vols ) were published m 1899, (icc. ; 

(Euvres posthumes (1903). See also Paul verlatne, sn vie, son couvre, 
hy E. Lepellctier (itK)7) ; monographs by M. l^ullaert (Ghent, 

(' Morico (1888) ; also Anatole France, La Vic litPraire (3rd scries, 
1891) ; J. Lcmallre, Nos contemporains (1889), vol. iv. ; E. Delille, 
" 'the l^oct Verlaine,” m the Portni^htly Review (March i8qi) ; 
A. Symons, in the National Review (June 1892) ; V. Thompson, 
French Portraits (Boston, U.S.A., 1900) ; and the poet's own 
Confessions (1895) and liis PoHes maudits (1888). A bibliography 
of Verlaine with an account ol the existing portraits of him is in- 
cluded m the Podtes d' Aujourd’htii (11th ed . 190.5) of MM. A. van 
IJevci and P. L^autaud. '^i'he Vic by Lepelletier has been trans- 
lated into English by E, M. Lang (i9<)9)< 

VERLAT, MICHEL MARIE CHARLES (1824-1890), Belgian 
painter, was born at Antwerp on the 25th of November 1824. 
He was a pupil of Nicaise de Ki'yscr, and studied at the Antwerp 
Academy. In 1842 appeared his first important picture, 
“ Pippin the Short Killing a Lion.” About 1849 he went to 
Paris, where he worked under Ary Scheffer. In 1855 he won 
a gold medal at the Exposition llniverselle at Paris with his 

Tiger Attacking a Herd of Buffaloes/* and in 1858 exhibited 

I^c Coup de collier ” (now in the Antwerp Gallery) at the J’aris 
Salon. In 1866 he was appointed director of the Academy 
at Weimar, where he painted some fine portraits, notably those 
of the grand-duchess of Saxony and of the musician Liszt. 
Soon after his return to Antwerp in 1875 he visited Palestine, 
and brought back a large number of interesting pictures, 
including “ Vox Populi ” (Antwerp Gallery), “ The Tomb of 
Jesus,” aitd ‘**The Flight into Egypt.” In 1885 he was appointed 
direiaor the Antwerp Academy. Other important works 
hy Verlat are paivoramas pf the battle of Waterloo and 
the treatj'-gf San Stefano, “Christ between the Two'Thieves,” 
“ Defending . th^ Flock” (Antwerp Gallery), “Oxen Plough- 
ing in Pakstino ” (Antwerp Gallery), “ Godfrey of Bouillon at 
the Siege Jerusajem ” (Brussels (lallery), and “ Sheep-Dog 
Defijn^ing .th,e;^ck ” (Brussels Gallery). He executed a series 
of originak?tchings,end published in 1879 a book on the Antwerp 
Academy. He died at Antwerp on the 23rd of October 1890. 

VERMANDOIS, a French countship composed originally of 
the two' burgraviates (chatcllenies) of St Quentin (Aisne) and 
Peronne (Somme).^- 'Herbert I., the earliest of its * hereditary 
cimnts, was descended ijn direct male line from the emperor 
Charlemagne, and was killed in 902 by an assassin in the pay 
of Baldwin IL, count of Flanders. His son, Herbert II. (902- 
943), a ijian absolutely devoid of scruples, considerably in- 
creased the territorial power of the house of Vermandois, and 
kept the lawful king of France, the unlucky Charles the Simple, 
prisoner for six years. His* successors, Albert 1 ., Herbert III., 
Albert 'll., Otto and Herbext IV., were unimportant. In 
1077 the last male of the first house of Vermandois, Herbert IV., 


received the countship of Valois in rigl^ of his wife. He died 
soon afterwards, leaving hk inheritance *to his daughter Adda, 
whose first husband was Hugh the Great, the brother of king 
Philip 1 . Hugh was one of the leaders of the first crusade, 
and died in 1102 at Tarsus in Cilicia. The eldest son of Hugh 
and Adda was count Raoul (Rudolph) 1 . (c. 1120-1152), who 
married Alix of Guyenne, sister of the queen, Eleanor, and had 
by her three children : Raoul (Rudolph) II., the Leper (count 
from 1152-67); Isabelle, who posse.ssed from 1167 to 1183 
the countships of Vermandois, Valois and Amiens conjointly 
with her husband, Philip of Alsace, count of Flanders ; and 
Eleanor. By the terms of a treaty concluded in 1185 \^ith 
the king, Philip Augustus, the count of Flanders kept the 
countship of Vermandois until his death, in 1191. At this date 
a new arrangement gave Eleanor (d. 1213) a life interest in 
the eastern part of Vermandois, together with the title of 
countess of St Quentin, and the king entered immediately into 
possession of Ikronne and its dependencies. 

See i^selmc, Ihstotre g^ni'alo(>iaue de la maison royale de France 
(1726), i. 48-51 and 531-34; Collietlc, Mhnoires pour I'htstoirc du 
Vermandois (1771-72). (A. Lo ) 

VERMICELLI (plural of Ital. vermicdlo, little worm, Lat. 
vermicellus, diminutive of vermisy worm), the name of a kind 
of paste, made of the granular meal of certain hard wheats, 
and used as a iood. It is made into worm-like threads, whence 
its name;, and differs from macaroni only in being made solid 
and not in hollow tubes. “ Spaghetti ” (dim. of spa^o, a small 
cord) is a larger kind of vermicelli. In Italy these various 
pastes form a staple article of food. In other countries “ ver- 
micelli ” k used in soups and puddings, &c. 

VERMIGLI, PIETRO MARTIRE, generally known as Peter 
Martyr (1500-1562), born at Florence on the 8th of May 1500, 
was son of Stefano Vermigii, a follower of Savonarola, by his 
first wife, Maria Fumantina. He owed his Christian names to 
a vow which his father, actuated by the death of several children 
in infancy, had made to dedicate any that survived to the 
Dominican saint, Peter Martyr, who lived in the 13th century. 
Educated in the Augnstinian cloister at Fiesole, he was trans- 
ferred in 1519 to the convent of St John of Verdara near Padua, 
where he graduated D.D. about 3527 and made the acquaint- 
ance of the future Cardinal Pole. From that year onwards 
he was employed as a public preacher at Brescia, Pisa, Venice 
and Rome ; and in his intervals of leisure he mastered Greek 
and Hebrew. In 1530 he was elected abbot of the Augustinian 
monastery at Spoleto, and in 1533 prior of the convent of St 
Peter ad Aram at Naples. About this time he read Bucer’s 
commentaries on the Gospels and the Psalms and also Zwingli’s 
De vera et falsa rcUgionc ; and his Biblical studies began to 
affect his views. He was accused of erroneous doctrine, and 
the Spanish viceroy of Naples prohibited his preaching. The 
prohibition was removed on appeal to Rome, but in 1541 
Vermigii was transferred to Lucca, where he again fell under 
suspicion. Summoned to appear before a chapter of his order 
at Genoa, he fled in 1542 to Pisa and thence to anothjjr Italian 
reformer, Bernardino Ochino, at Florence. Ochino escaped to 
Geneva, and Vermigii to Zurich, thence to Basel, and finally 
to Strassburg, where, with Bucer’s support, he was appointed 
professor of theology and married his first wife, Catherine 
Dammartin of Metz. 

Vermigii and Ochino were both invited to England b)' 
Cranmer in 1547, and given a pension of forty marks by the 
government. In 1548 Vermigii was appointed regius professor 
of divinity at Oxford, in succession to the notorious Dr Richard 
Smith, and was incorporated D.D. In 1549 he took part in 
a great disputation on the Eucharist. He had abandoned 
Luther’s doctrine of consubstantiation and adopted-the doctrine 
of a Real Presence conditioned by the faith of the recipient. 
This was similar to the view now held by Cranmer and Ridley, 
but it is difficult to prove that Vermigii had any great influence 
in the modifications of the Book of Common Prayer made in 
1552. He was consulted on the question, but his recommenda- 
tions seem hardly distinguishable from those of Bucer, the 
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effect of which is itself^disputable. He was also appointed one 
of the commissioners for the reform *of the canon law. 

On Mary^s accession Vermigli was permitted to return to 
Strassburg, where, after some opposition raised on the ground 
that he had abandoned Lutheran doctrine, he was reappointed 
professor of theology. He befriended a number of English 
exiles, but had himself in 1556 to accept an offer of the chair 
of Hebrew at Zurich owing to his increased alienation from 
Lutheranism. He was invited to Geneva in 1557, and to 
England again in 1561, but declined both invitations, main- 
taining, however, a constant correspondence with Jewel and 
other English prelates and reformers until his death at Zurich on 
the 12th of November 1562. His first wife, who died at Oxford 
on the 15th of February 1553, was disinterred in T557 and tried 
for heresy ; legal evidence was not forthcoming because witnesses 
had not understood her tongue ; and instead of the corpfie 
being burnt, it was merely cast on a dunghill in the stable of 
the dean of Christ Church. The remains were identified after 
Elizabeth’s accession, mingled with the supposed relics of St 
Prides wide to prevent future desecration, and reburied in the 
cathedral. Vermigli’s .second wife, Caterina Merenda, whom 
he married at Zurich, survived him, marrying a merchant of 
Locarno. 

Vermigli published over a score of theological works, chiefly 
Biblical commentaries and treatises on the Eucharist. His 
learning was greater than his originality, and he was one of 
the least heterodox of the Italian divines who rejected Roman 
Catholicism. His views approximated most nearly to those of 
Martin Buccr. 

Josias Simlcr’s Oratio, published in 15O3 and translated into English 
in 1583, Ls the basis of subsequent accounts of Vermigli. The best 
lives are by F. C, Schlosser (1809) and C. Schmidt (1858). See also 
Parker Soc. Publ. (General Index), especially the Zurich Letters ; 
Strype’s Works; Foxe’s Acta and Monuments ; Burnet’s Htst., ed. 
Pocock ; Dixon's History ; and Diet, of Nat. Biogr. Iviii. 253-256. 

(A. F. P.) 

VERMILION, a .scarlet pigment composed of mercuric sulphide, 
HgS. It may be obtained direct from pure and bright coloured 
portions of the native ore cinnabar, or, artificially, by subliming 

mixture of mercury and sulphur. 1'he product is ground and 
levigated ; and when dry it is ready for use. It is also prepared 
by digesting precipitated mercuric sulphide with an alkaline 
sulphide for some hours ; it is said that Chinese vermilion owes 
its superiority to being made in this way. In addition to its 
brilliance, vermilion is a pigment of great intensity and dura- 
bility, remaining unaffected by acid fumes. Being costly, it is 
much subject to adulteration ; but the fraudulent additions 
may easily be detected by volatilization, which in the case of 
pure vermilion leaves no residue. See Pigments and Mercury. 

VERMIN (Fr. vermine, formed as if from Lat. verminuSj 
vermir, a worm), the collective name applied to various classes 
of objectionable, harmful or destructive animals. To game- 
keepers and those interested in the preservation of game, all 
animals such as the pole-cat, weasel, stoat, hawks, owls, &c., 
which destroy the eggs or young of preserved birds, are classed 
as “ vermin,” and the same term includes rats, mice, &c. It is 
also the collective name given to all those disgusting and objec- 
tionable insects that infest human beings, houses, &c., when 
allowed to be in a filthy and unsanitary condition, such as bugs, 
fleas, lice, &c. 

VERMONT, a North Atlantic state of the United States of 
America and one of the New England group, lying between 
latitude 42^^ 44' and 45° 0' 43'' N., and between longitudes 
3° 35' and 5° 29' E. from Washington. It is bounded N. by the 
Canadian province of Quebec, E. by the Connecticut river, which 
separates it from New Hampshire, S. by Massachusetts, and W, 
by New York and Lake Champlain, which separates it in part 
from New York. Its total area is 9564 sq. m., and of this 
440 sq. m. is water surface. 

Surface . — Vermont is a potion of the platoau-like New England 
upland, broken by mountain rangc.s, individual mountains and 
high hills, rising above the general upland surface, and by deep 
narrow valleys, cut below that surface. The mean elevation of the 
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state above the sea is about 1000 ft. Extremes range from xo6 ft. 
at Maq«am on the N.E. shore of Lake Champlain (96 ft.) to 43(>4<t. 
at the summit of Mount Mansfield, about 25 m. E. of that lake. 
The most promiffbnt feature of the surface is the Green MDuntains, 
which extend nearly N. and S. through the state a httle W. of the 
middle. From the Massachusetts Iwrder N. for two-thirds the _ 
length of the state the range is only shghtly broken, but farther N. ’ 
it is cut deep by the valleys of the Winooski and Lamoille rivers. 
The crest line is generally more than 2odb ft. liigh, considerable 
areas are above 2500 ft., and the following si^nmits exceed ^4000 ft. : 
Mount Mansfield, 4364 ft. ; KilUngton Peak, 4241 ft. * Camel’s 
Hump, 4088 ft. ; Mount Lincoln, 4078 ft. ; and Jay Peak, 40x8 ft. 
West of the Green Mountains the Taconic Mountains form a nearly 
parallel (but distinct) range, extending from New York and Massa- 
chusetts N. nearly to the centre of Vermont ; and a series of broken 
uplifts, known as the Red Sandrock Mountains, extend farther N. 
along the shore of Lake Champlain. The Taconic Mountains rise 
in very irregular masses to 1500-2000 ft., and reach their maximum 
elevation in Mount Equinox at 3810 ft. The Red Sandrock Moun- 
tains are similar to one another in form and structure, generally 
rounded on the N and E., but with some rugged escarpments facing 
the lake ; their highest point is Snake Mountain (1271 ft.) in 
Addison county. There are no mountain ranges in the state E. of 
the Green Mountains, but distributed along the entire E. border are 
a number of tall and oval or conical shaped masses known as the 
Granitic Mountains, and between these and the Green Mountains 
the country is largely occupied by high hills and deeply carved 
valleys. Mount Ascutney, one of the Granitic Mountains, rises 
abruptly from the floor of the Connecticut Valley to a height of 
3320 ft. The least broken section of Vermont is on the somewhat 
gentle .slope of the Green Mountains in the N.W. and on Grand 
Isle, North Hero Island, and Isle La Motto in Lake Champlain. 
The forms of Vermont’s mountains, even to the highest summits, 
were to a great extent rounded by glaciation, but as the rocks vary 
much in texture and are often steeply inclined, stream erosion has 
cut valleysS deep and narrow, often mere gorges. 

Where the Green Mountain range is unbroken, in the S. two-thirds 
of the state, it forms a water-parting between the streams which 
flow W. or N.W. mto Lake Champlain or the Hudson river and those 
flowing S.E. into the Connecticut nver ; but farther N. the line 
separating tlie Hudson-Champlain basin from the Connecticut 
basin runs among the Granitic Mountains ; and extending 25 m. S. 
from the Canadian border is a .small area that is drained N. into Lake 
Memphremagog, the waters of which, like those of Lake Champlain, 
are tributary to the St Lawrence river. North of Massachusetts 
the Connecticut river is wholly within New Hampshire — Vermont's 
eastern boundary is low-water mark on the W. bank of the Connecti- 
cut river. The largest and only navigable rivers of Vermont are 
among those flowing into Lake Champlain : the Missisquoi, the 
Lamoille, the Winooski and Otter Creek. The Batten Kill is the 
principal river flowing into the Hudson. The Deerfield, West, 
Williams, White, Passumpsic and Nulhegan rivers are the largest 
of the many streams which are tributary to the Connecticut. The 
Black, Barton and Clyde rivers flow into Lake Memphremagog. 
Vermont's rivers are generally swift, and in many places they are 
made very picturesque by their clear and sparkling waters, rapids, 
falls, gorges and wooded banks. 

Lake Champlain, which lies beautifully in the valley between the 
Green and Adirondack mountain.^, belongs mostly to Vermont. The 
state has a shore line upon it of 150 m. or more, and in its N. portion 
are numerous islands which are attractive resorts during the summer 
.season On the N. border of the stale is Lake Memphremagog 
with islands, a rugged prominence known as Owl's Head on its W. 
border. Jay Peak, farther back, and a beautiful farming country to 
the eastward. There are also a large number of small lakes and 
ponds lying wholly within the state. Of these Lake Bomoseen in 
Rutland county and Willoughby I.a,ke m Orleans county are the 
largest. Willoughby Lake is about 0 m. long by m. wide, and 
its situation between two rugged mountains makes a scene of 
great natural beauty. All the lakes of the state were formed by 
glaciation. 

Fauna . — The most common wild animals are deer, xabbits, 
squirrels, raccoons, skunks, woodchucks and muskrats. There 
are some porcupines, red foxes, minks and martens, but the 
moose, wolf and lynx are practically extinct. The ruffed grouse 
(or " partridge ") is the most common of game birds, but woodcock, 
ducks and geese arc quite common. Prominent among a weat 
variety of song-birds and insectivorous birds are the robin, blue bird, 
cat bird, sparrows, meadow-lark, bobolink, thrushes, chickadee, 
wrens, brown thrasher, gold finch, cedar wax-wing, flycatchers, 
nuthatches, flicker (golden-winged woodpecker), downy and hairy 
woodpeckers, rose-breasted grosbeak, Baltimore oriole, barn- 
swallow, chimney swift, purple martin, puiple finch (linnet), vireos 
and several species of warblers. Birds of prey comprise several 
species of liawks and owls, and a few eagles. A few sturgeon arc 
taken in Lake Champlain. The lakfs, ponds and streams afford 
some of the best trout fishing in the country, and many of ^cm also 
abound in pickerel, pike, perch, black bass and land-lockedT salmon. 
There is a state fish and game commissioner, and the state has a fish 
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hatchery at Roxbu^ and a forest and game farm at Sharon. There 
ark federal hatcheries at Swanton (for pike perch and ycllovfaperch) 
and at Holden (for trout). 

F/ora.-*- Vermont (veri mont), the Green Mountain State, was so 
named from the evergreen forests of its mountains, whose principal 
trees are spruce and fir on the upper slopes and white pine and 
‘ hemlock on the lower. Among deciduous trees the state is noted 
for its sugar maples ; bijeh and beech aR* common on the hills, and 
oaks, elm, hickory, aslg poplar, basswood, willow, chestnut and 
butternut on the loss* elevated areas. Among indigenous fniit- 
bc'aring trees, shrubs, vines and plants are the plum, cherry, grape, 
blackberry, raspberry, cranberry and strawberry. A <few of the 
medicinal plants are ginseng, pleurisy root, snake root, blood root, 
blue flag and marslimallow. Orchids are very prominent among 
a great variety of flowering platils. Along the shore of Lake 
Champlain are a few species ot maritime plants that remain from the 
time when portions of western Vermont were coveR^d by the sea, 
and on the upper slopes of some of the higher mountains are a few 
Alpine species ; these, however, are much less numerous on the 
Green Mountains of Vermont than on the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. The state’s lumber trade was important until 1890, 
when the white pine was nearly exhausted, although there were 
still spruce and hemlock. 

Climair. — The state usually has long and severe winters and cool 
summers, but sudden changes of teinijeratiire are common at all 
seasons. The mean temperature for January, the coldest month, 
is only 17° F. ; for the three winter months it is 19® F., and for the 
five months from November to March inclusive it is 24-^^“ F. For 
July, the warmest month, the mean temperature is OK” F. ; for tlie 
entire year it is 43° F. Extremes of temperature have ranged from 
- 36” F. at Woodstock, Windsor county, in February 1896 to 97” F. 
at Cornwall, Addison county, 111 June 190T. The eastern section 
of the state is colder than the western, and the central or most 
mountainous section is still colder ; for example, the mean annual 
temperature of Burlington, on Lake Champlain, is 46° F., while that 
of Saint Jolinsbiiry, a little farther S. and near the E. border, is only 
42” F., and that of Northfield. still farther S. but in the middle section, 
18 only 41° F. The mean antiiml precipitation for the entire state 
IS about 38«5 in. ; more ram falls in summer than in any other 
season, Hiid more falls in (he wutherii section than in the northern. 
The average? annual fall of snow throughout the state is about 90 in., 
but at Jacksonville near the S. border it often exceeds no in. More 
snow falls in February than in any other month. In tlic Connecti- 
cut and Hudson-Champlain valleys the winds blow mostly from 
either the N. or the S., but in several of the smaller valleys the pre- 
vailing winds are from the N.W. 

Soil, — The soil is for the most part glacial drift, composed of 
clay, sand and gravel, and varying greatly in depth. On the higher 
elevaticms it is generally stony and sterile, but in the valleys and on 
many of the lower hills, where it consists largely of clay and sand, it 
is quite productive. The best soils are in the west section, where 
limestone clays or shell marls are common. 

Forests. — Vermont was heavily forested with white pine, .spruce 
and hemlock, and, in the southern part of the state and along the 
shore of Lake Champlain, with some hard woods. The white pine 
had been much cut off by 1890 and it is no longer commercially im- 
]iorlant . The woodland area of the slate in 1900 was estimated to be 
3poo sq. m., about 43 % of the land area of the state. 

Fisheries. — Lake Champlain furnishes the only commercial 
fishing grounds in Vermont, with the exceptions of small catches of 
white fish in Lake Romoseen, Lake St Cntherine in Rutland county 
and Lake Memphremagog. The total cotch in 1895 was 208,139Tb, 
valued at $7100;. knd' \n 1902 was 528,682 lb, valued at $37,669. 
The capitaji invested iti fisheries in 1902 was $9417, and the number 
of men e!npfbyTd,ai45. ^e most valuable fish taken was wall- 
eyed pike, and th^entW of this fish and of pickerel from Lake 
ChamplaiaiInK 1902 in value that from any othef body of 

fresh water fn.thji 0 nited States excepting Lake Huron and Lake 
Erie. Th« wall-eyed ffikC ' taken in 1902 were valued at $16,915 
(210,936 1bf;T>yhit« $5777 (80.191 lb); pickerel, $4144 
(51,711 lb); y6llo^ , •perch, $2575 (43.917 lb) ; sturgeon. $2051 
(T5.5fOdb),ajWj-9tftker8, |i 854 *( 37 .. 375 .tb) ; «tber varieties taken in 
smaUer quantities inchided smelt, sun-fish and eels. * 

.4 Vermont is largely an agricultural state: in 1900, 
out of a total of 134.933 persons engaged in gainful occupations, 
49,820 were enga^^l in agriculture, 36,180 in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits, 23,028 in domestic and personal service, 
18,889 in trade affJ transportation, and 7016 in professional 
^ senvice ; and df a total land area of 9124 sq. m., 7382 sq. m. 
(4^24,400 acres) were included in farms. The percentage of 
improved 'farm land, Bs*in Maine, New York and Pennsylvania, 
increased from 1850 until 1 890 and decreased after 1890 ; and in 1900 
out of a total acreage of 4,724,400 acres only 2.126,624 acres (45 %) 
were improved. Of tlie 33,104 farms in the state in 1900, 25,982 
were fanned by their owners, 1373 by part owners, 314 hy owners 
and tenants, 2424 by cash tenants, 2396 by share tenants, and 
615 by wanagers b637 farms had more than 500 acres, 3431 wer 
between 2^ and 500 acres, 5512 between 175 and 260 acres, 10,215 
between locr and 175 acres,’ 6513 between 50 and 100 acres, 3511 
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between 20 and 50 acres, and 3385 less tl^n 20 acres ; and daiiw 
produce was the principal source of income of more than one-half 
of these (16,700), live stock the principal source of income of 7323 
farms, and hay and grain of 2519 farms. The general sterility of 
the soil except along rivers and the bases of hills has made intensive 
cultivation always necessary, and the competition of new and rich 
western farm lands has made the agriculture of Vermont develop 
further toward specialization in dairying and raising live slock. 
In 1910 there wore 495,000 neat catlK- (285, oex^ milch cows), 9.1,000 
horses (average' value, $to6), 229,000 sheep and 95,000 swine. Thf? 
horses of Vermont have been famous in the development of American 
racing stocks ; tlie Morgan stock is best known, and other famou.s 
Vermont strains are Messenger and Black Hawk. Hay and forage 
are the most important crops, and Vermont gnisscs for grazing 
have been favourably known since the close of the i8th century. 
In 1909 on 879.CXX) acres a crop of hay (excluding forage) was raised 
valued at $16,155,000. Tlui cereals are relatively unimportant. 
The largest cereal crop is oats, of wliicli, in 1909, 2,608,000 bushels 
(valued at $1 ,304,000) were produced on 81 ,000 acres. 

Mines and Quarries. — The principal mineral resource of Vermont 
18 its building and monumental stone, including marble and granite 
and a small amount ol limestone. The value of tlie total amount 
of stone produced in 1908 in Vermont was $7,152,624. Vermont 
marble Ls the best and most plentiful m the ITmled Stutes. It has 
been quarried since 1785; marble numunients were first manu- 
factured alx)ut 1808 ; and at South Dorset in i8t 8 marble seems 
first to have been sawed in blocks, the earlier method liavirig been 
chiselling. It is found generally throughout the western part of 
the state. The principal supjily is in West Rutland, Proctor and 
Pittsford ; this, the “ Rutland marble,” is a duller, less lusirous 
white, and of a greater durability than tht‘ Carrara marble, and is 
used largely for monuments and statuary. 'I'here are other large 
quarries at Eiorsct and Last Dorset, Bennington county ; the finest 
marbles from this region an* the white, slightly marked with pale 
brown and with greenish lines ; they are commonly used fur build- 
ing, the Harvard Medical School and the office of the U.S. Senate 
lieing examples. At Rutland, Proctor an<l Dorset many darker 
shades are found, including " moss vein,” olive green and various 
sJiades of blue, green, yellow and pink, winch are used lor ornamental 
jiurposes. There are important quarries in Fninklin county (at 
Swanton), the stone being a dark Cbazy liinesioju', in which pink 
and red (“jasper,” lyonnaise” and “royal red ”) marbles of 
('ambnan age are lound. At Monkton, Addison county, there is a 
miarry from wdiich other red marbles nre taken ; and at ICoxbury, 
Wa.shington county, a fine serpentine, called “ green marble,” 
or verde antique, is quarried. On Isle La Motln, Grand Isle county, 
there are marble quarries, the characteristic colours of the marble 
being “ Fisk black ” and “ Fisk grey.” The output of marble in 
1908 was Vtilued at $4,679,960 (out of a total of $7,733,920 for the 
entire production of marble in the United States). Only less 
important and only less early to be established in Vermont was the 
quarrying of granite, which began in 1812. but whicb has bcfen 
developed cluelly since 1880, largely by means of the building of 
” griinite railroads ” which connect cadi quarry with a main railway 
lino- a moans of tran.sportation as important as the logging rail- 
ways of the western states and of Canada. The largest granite 
quarries are near Batire, Washington county, a city which owes its 
inqjurtance to the quarries. Tlie BarR* granites, like tho.se of 
Woodbury and Calais (also in Washington county) and part of lho.se 
of South Rycgatc, Kirby and Newark (Caledonia county), arc of 
the biotitc tVl>e ; they are grey, except the stone from Newark, 
which is pinlasli. Of the quartz- monzonite type are the whitish 
granites of Betlicl and Rodvester (Windsor county) and Randolph 
(Orange county), the light grey of Dummerston (Windham county), 
and the darker greys of Cnbot (Washington county), Derby (Orleans 
county), Hardwick and Groton (Caledonia county) and Topsham 
(Orange county). Tiir, olive green syenite found on Mount Ascut- 
iiey, near the Connecticut river, in Windsor county, is a hornblende- 
aiigite. Other important granite quarries are near Williamstown, 
Dummerston, Berlin and Woodbury. The total value of the 
output of granite in the state in 1908 was $2,451,933. In 7908 
the output of limestone was valued at $20,731 ; there gxe limestone 
quarries in Washington and Orange counties and on Isle La Motte, 
Slate-quarrying and cutting is earned on in the south-western part 
of the state, in Rutland county ; there are im’portant quarries s^t 
Fair Haven, Poultney, Castleton, Wells and Pawlet. In Washing- 
ton county there are quamea near Northfield. The industry began 
about 1840, though one quarry had been opened as early as 1.805. 
There are two green varieties, called in the trade “ sea-green ” and 
“ unfading green,” the former being used for a cheap roofing 
slate; and there are purplish varieties. In 1908 the value of slate 
produced was $1,710,491 (out of a total production iat the United 
States of $(>.316,817). 

Manufactures.— Tim first important industry of the state was 
“ rafting ” lumber from Vermont through Lake Champlain and the 
Richelieu and St Lawrence rivers to Quebec, Burlington became 
a great lumber market for a trade moving in the direction of Boston 
after the Richelieu river was blocked to navigation and railway 
transportation began, and in 1882 Burlington was the third lumbci 
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oentre in the United Stasis. Mountain streams furnish important 
water-power, and the typical factory t)f Vermont has long been 
a sawmill tun by a water-wheel. The value of sawmill products 
m 1905 was $5,8?i8,44T, and of planing-mill products 83,080,117. 
Closely connected with the manufacture of lumber is the making of 
paper and wood pulp, centralized at Bellows Falla, with water- 
power on the Connecticut river and with the raw materials near ; 
the product was valued m 1905 at 83,831,448. Dairy industries 
have rapidly increased in value : in 1905 the value 01 butter and 
cheese wa.^ 86,416,4^4, more than any other single industry under 
the census classification. If a less arbitrary classification be followed 
the principal manufacturing industries would be stone manufacture 
and textiles. The first marble quarry was opened in Dorset in 178$ 
and a second at Middlebury in 1805 ; and the first granite was 

S uarried in 1812. Barre is the centre of the granite business, and 
Mi region about Rutland, especially Proctor, is the principal seat o£ 
the marble industry. The product of stone manuiactures in 1905 
was 89.57^.4.36. Vermont was almost llie last of the New England 
states to develop textile manufactures, though the manufacture of 
woollen goods was begun in 1824. The greatest development was 
between 1900 and 1905 ; the total value of textiles in the former 
year was 85,407,217 (woollen goods, 82,572,646; hosiery and knit 
goods, 81.834,685 ; cotton goods. 8999.886) and in the latter was 
®7.773.6 t 2 (woollen goods, 84.698,405; hosiery and knit goods, 
81,988,685 ; and cotton goods, 81.086,522). Other important 
manufaclures are ; flour and gnst mill iiroducts, foundry and machine- 
shop products, iurniture, patent medicines and compounds, 
roofing materials, and scales and balances, manufactured especially 
at St Johnsbury. 

Transportation and Commerce. — Railway transportation is supplied 
to Vermont by parallel lines cro.ssmg diagonally every part ot the 
state at about equal intervals and running in general in a N.W. and 
S.E. direction, and by lines running N. and S. respectively along the 
eastern and western borders of the state. The railway map of the 
state thus has roughly the appearance of a gridiron. The principal 
railways are : the lines operated by the Boston ii Maine system, 
extenciing along the eastern border from Brattleboro through Bellows 
Falls, and St Johnsbury to the Canada boiindary (Vermont Valley, 
Sullivan county, and ronnecticut & Passumpsic Rivers railways), 
with a line, the St Johnsbury & T.ake Champlain railway, extending 
across the northern part of the state trom Lunenburg to Maguam 
Bay ; the Central Vermont railway (Crand Trunk system) which 
crosses the state diagonally from S.E. to N.E., connecting Burhngton, 
Montpelier and St Albans and affording connexion to the north with 
Montreal and to the south over trackage shared with the Boston ft 
Maine, with the New London Northern which is leased by this road, 
and the Rutland railway (New York Central system) extending 
along the western edge of the state and connecting Rutland with 
Burlington to the north and with Bellows Falls and Bennington to 
the south. These railways provide outlets for through freight and 
passenger traffic southward to Boston and New York, and to the 
north to St Johns and Montreal. 

The southern part of the state was early opened to railways, 
the Sullivan County railway (operated by the Boston ft Maine) 
having been opened in 1849 ; and in 1850 the state had 390 m. of 
railway ; in 1870, 614 m. ; in 1890, 991 .42 m. ; and on the ist of 
January 1909, 1093*43 m. Water communication is afforded by 
Lake Champlain to the .south, for seven months of the year, by way of 
the Champlain canal, via Whitehall, New York, to Troy and the 
Hudson river and the Atlantic coast, and to the north by way of the 
Richelieu river and the Chambly canal to the St Lawrence. The 
commerce of the lake consists principally of coal, wood pulp and 
building material, besides general merchandise. The only river witL 
traffic of commercial importance is Otter Creek, flowing northwards 
into the southern part of Lake Champlain and having a navigable 
length of 8 m. to Vergenne.s, with a depth to this point of 8 ft, at low 
water. The commerce on Lake Champlain is carried on chiefly 
through Burlington, the port of entry for the Vermont customs 
district The tonnage of the commerce of tliis port amounted, accord- 
ing to the reports of the United States army engineers, to 107,421 tons 
in T904 and to 249,174 tons in 1908, of which in the latter year 
nearly 80 % was lumber. 

Population.— population of Vermont in 1890 was 332,422 ; 
in j 900, 343,641 ; and in 1910, 355,956.' Of the total population in 
1900, 298,077 were native whites, 44,747 were foreign-born, 826 
were negroes and 39 were Chinese. Of the inhabitants born in 
the United States, 19,974 were natives of New York, 9675 were 
natives of New Hampshire and 91 ii were natives of Massachu- 
setts. Of the toreign-bom, 14,924 were French Canadians, 10,616 
were English Canadians and 7453 were Irish. Of the total popu- 
lation, 117,344 were of foreign parentage {i.e. either one or both 

' According to previous censuses, the population was as follows ; 
(1790) 85,425; (1800) 154,465; (t8io) 217,895; (1820) 235,981; 
(1830) 280,652; (1840) 291,948; (1850) 314.120; (i860) 315,098; 
(1870) 330,551; (1880) 332,286. The increase between 1850 and 
1900 was remarkably small. 


parents were foreign-born) and 27,226 were of French Canadian 
and 2o,f28 of Irish parentage, both on the father’s and on tht 
mother’s side. Pf 147,223 communicants of all church^es m 
1906, the largest number, 82,272, were Roman Catholics’ 22,109 
were Congregationalists, 17,471 Methodist Episcopalians, 8450 
Baptists, 1501 Free Baptists and 5278 Protestant Episcopalians. * 
The principal cities are Burlington, Rutland, Barre, Montpelier 
(the capital) and St Albans. ^ 

Administration . — Vermont has been governed under the 
con.stitution of 1777, that of 1786 and that of 1793, with twenty- 
eight amendments, of which the first was adopted m i8a8, the 
second to thirteenth in 1836, the fourteenth to twenty-third 
in 1850, the twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth in 
1870, and the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth in 1883. The 
administrative officers of the state are a governor, g lieutenant- 
governor, a secretary of state, a state treasurer, and an auditor 
of accounts, elected by popular vote, and an inspector of finance, 
a commissioner of taxes, a superintendent of education, a fi.sh 
and game commissioner, three railroad commissioners, and 
various boards and commissions, of whom some are elected by 
the general assembly and some are appointed by the governor 
with the advice and consent of the senate. All elections and 
appointments are biennial. The governor has limited powers of 
appointment and pardon and a veto power which may be over- 
ridden by a majority vote in each house. 

Tb(‘ legislative clojiartment consists of a senate of 30 nlembers, 
apportioned among the countie.s according to population, but with 
tfie proviso that each county must have at least one senator, and 
a House of Representatives of 245 members, one from each township. 
Since 1870 elections and legislative sessions have been biennial, The 
powers of the two houses arc equal except that revenue measures 
must originate in the House of Representatives. 

The judiciary is composed of a supremo court of seven members, 
a court of chancery, a county court in each county, a probate court 
in each probate district, and justices of the peace. The judges of the 
supreme court are elected biennially by the general assembly, and 
all the other judicial officers arc elected by the people. Sessions of 
the supreme court are hold in each county once a year in addition to 
the general session which meets at some central place selected by 
the judges. The court of chancery is held by the judges of the 
supreme court, the county by a supreme court judge with the aid of 
two associates elected by the people of the county. 

For the administration of local affairs the state is divided into 
14 counties and 245 townships. There is no special bbard of com- 
missioners or supervisors as In most of the other states, the county 
authority being the assistant judges of the county court. The 
assistant judges, the sheriff and the state’s attorney are elected 
annually by popular vote. The county treasurer is elected by the 
assistant judges. The more important township officials are a 
moderator, a Board of .selectmen, a clerk, a treasurer and a super- 
intendent of schools. Any community containing thirty or more 
liouses may, with the approval of the selectmen of the town, receive 
a separate village organization. Their officials are a clerk, five 
trustees, a collector of taxes and a treasurer. 

All citizens of the Uniled States residing in Vermont arc citizens 
(|f the state. The right of suffrage is confined by the constitution 
to adult male citizens who have resided in the state for one year. 
Women have the right to vole in all elections relating to schools and 
school officers in cities, towns and graded school districts, and also 
the nght to be elected to any local school position or to the office of 
township clerk. The original method of revising the constitution 
was adopted from Pennsylvania (sec Ifistory), and it was retained 
long after Pennsylvania had abandoned it. Thirteen censors 
chosen septennially were empowered to suggest amendments and to 
call a convention to pass upon them. The censors, being elected 
on a general ticket, were always more progressive than tfie con- 
vention, which was chosen on the principle 01 equal township repre- 
sentation. In spite of the repeated recommendations of the censors, 
the convention refused to abolish the collegiate executive and the 
unicameral legislative system until 1836. Propositions to establish 
the judiciary on a more permanent tenure were also voted down 
in 1814, 1822, 1857 and 1870, and the state still elects its judges for 
two years' terms. On its own suggestion, the council of censors was 
abolished in 1870 and the present method of amending the constitu- 
tion was adopted. Every tenth year, beginning in 1880, the senate 
is authorized to propose amendments, which proposals, if concurred 
in by the majority of the members of the House of Representatives, 
are published in the principal newspapers of the state. If they axe 
again approved by a majority of each house in the next general 
assembly, they are submitted finally’ to a direct popular vote, a 
majority of the votes cast being decisive. ^ 

MUcellaneous Laws . — A married woman may hold her separate 
property, carry on business, sue and be sued the same as if she 
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were aingle, except lliat in conveying or mortgaging her real estate 
sJi^e must be joined by her Imsband. A widow has % dower 
interest in one-third of her husband’s real estate unless barred by a 
jointure, or an agreement, A widower is in case entitled by 
courtesy to one-third of his wife's real estate, and he may choose 
between his rights by courtesy and tlie provisions of his wife’s will 
Whore there is no issue and the deceased dies intestate the surviving 
spouse is entitled to the whole estate, both real and personal, if it 
does not exceed $2ooo«»and if it exceeds that sum the survivor is 
ontilird to $«ooo ancj one-half of the remainder; if there are no 
kindred, the whole of the estate goes to the surviving spouse. The 
causes lor a divorce arc adultery, sentence to eonlinement in the 
state prison for three years or more and actual confinement at the 
time of the suit, intolerable severity, wilful desertion for three con- 
secutive years or absence for seven years without being heard from, 
or wanton and cruel refusal or neglect of the husband to provide a 
suitable maintenance for his wife. The plaintill must have resided 
in the state for at least the year preceding the application, and if 
the cause accrued in some other state or ctiuntry before th(‘ parties 
lived together in Vermont iind while neither party lived there, the 
plaintiff must have been a resident at least for two years preceding 
the action. When a divorce is granted, the defendant is not per- 
mitted to marry other than the plaintiff for three years, unless the 
plaintiff dit‘s. The homestead of a householder or head of a family 
to the value of $500 is, so long as it continues to be used as the home - 
stead. exeunpt from levy or attachment other than upon causes 
existing at the time it was acnuired and for taxes. If the owner 
is a married man, he cannot sell or mortgage it, except for the pur- 
cha.se money, unless his wife joins him 111 the execution. 

Education — The public-school system is under the supervision 
of a state sunerintendent of education, elected biennially by the 
general as.semDly, and local scliools are under union superintendents 
and in a few cases under town superintendents, 'i'he district 
system was displaced in 189^ by a township .system. The revenues 
for educational purposes are derived mainly from a state tax of 8 % 
on the general list, fiom local taxes, and from the interest on the 
permanent school fund, which (including tlie money paid to Vermont 
by the United States government when a portion of the treasury 
suqilus was distributed among the states in 1837) amounted in 
1908 to $1,120,218. The .scliools are open to all children between 
the ages of 5 and 20, and atti-ndance for twency-six weeks in each 
year is made compulsory for those who arc between the ages of 8 
and 15, The average number of weeks in the “legal schools” 
(about 95 % of the public schools) was 32 weeks in 1907-1908 
"rhe chief institutions for higher instruction are the university of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College (1800. 1805), a land-grant 
college at Burlington, Middlebury College (1800) at Middlebur)', 
Norwich University (1819) at Northfield, and the state normal 
schools at Randolph (18O7), Johnson U8O7) and Castleton (1868). 

Charitahle and Penal Institutions. — Th(! charitable and penal insti- 
tutions of the state are controlled by separate boards of directors, 
but all arc subject to the general supervisioJi of a board of vmitors 
composed of the govcj’nor, lieutenant-governor and speakor of the 
House of Representatives, and a woman afmointed by the governor. 
There arc a state prison at Wind.sor (1808), a liousc of correction 
at Rutland (1878), an industrial school at Vergennes (i8()()), and 
hospitals for the insane at Brattleboro (1836) and Waterbury 
(1891). Biennial appropriations are made for" the support of the 
deaf and dumb, the olind and imbecile children at various institu- 
tions in Massachu^tts and Connecticut. 

Finance. — The chief sources of revenue for the state are a cor- 
poration tax, a collateral inheritance lax (1904) and a licence Tax. 
There is n© g<^c|;al .property lax except a special levy of 8 on the 
general list for school puiposcs and 5 % for the construction of roads. 
For the yfcar ending, on tfo 30th of June 1908 the total receipts were 
$1,822,390, the wpendimes were $1,871,166. The state is prac- 
tically free* i^om obbl, the only obligation of this character oeing 
$135, sbo !n‘6 % lx)ncl8, payable in 1910, which were issued in behalf 
of the AgricuItUraf College. The banking institutions are supervised 
by an insgeti^r' of who reports annually to the general 

assembly. Jhlire^wcre no banks in the state until iSot), when a 
.stat^ bank.JcciP^n<-'d by tlu.' state) was established uhich was 
finally Close^d'* Uj? in- 1845, although as early as 1812 a law was 
passed to clo.se it. The first prn'ate state bank was opened in 
1817; an act of 1831 provided for a safely fund guaranteeing bank 
circulations and derfved from a 4J % tax on capital stock and a 
10% ta< on profits; but this law was modified in 1842, the tax 
being" removea fro|m.*banks giving specie guarantees ;' and a free 
banking act wa* passed in 1851. Owing to the high rate of taxation 
oij deposits, a considerable' part of the savings of the people is sent 
into other states. • 

Hw/pry.— Samuel de Champlain, as governor of Quebec, 
entered wliat is now \'crmont in July 1609 in an expedition 
against the Iroqdois, tind thus laid the basis for the French 
claim. In 1665 the French^built a fort on Isle la Motte. The 
first English settlement was probably made at Chimney Point, 
in Addison township, in 1690 by a party from Albany. The first 
permanent whitc^ settlement was established by Massachusetts at 


Fort Dummer (near the present Dumm^r, in the south-eastern 
part of the present town of Brattleboro) in 1724. Similar outposts 
were located during the next few years at Sartwell’s Fort and 
Bridgman’s Fort in the township of Vernon (Windham county) 
and at Fort Hill in the township of Putney (N. of Brattleboro, 
in Windham county). 'J’he territory in which these settlements 
had been made was involved in the boundary dispute between 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, which was settled in 1741 
by a decision of the king in council favourable to New Hamp- 
shire (q.v.). The extension of the southern boundary line 
by this decision due westward until it met His Majesty’s 
other governments gave rise, however, to a controversy 
with New York. New Hampshire claimed that her territory 
extended as far to the west as those of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, whereas New York, under the charter of 1664, 
claimed eastward to the Connecticut River. New York pro- 
tested against the Bennington grant in 1749, but the question 
did not become serious until the chief obstacle to settlement wa.s 
removed by the conquest of Canada in 1760-61. From 1761 to 
1763 Governor John Wentworth of New Hampshire issued 108 
grants, and .settlements were established in Brattleboro, Putney, 
Westminster, Halifax, Marlborough, Wilmington, New Fane, 
Rockingham, Townshend, Vernon (Hinsdale) and Dummerston 
(all in Windham county, except Vernon, which is in Cheshire 
county). A privy county decree recognizing the claims of New 
York was issued on the 20th of July 1764, and the settlors wore 
soon afterwards ordered to surrender their patents and repurchase 
the land from the proper authorities at Albany. Under the 
leadership of l^than Allen, Seth Warner and Remember Baker 
(1737-1775), they refused obedience and took up arms in defence 
of their rights. About the close of 1771 Colonel Allen organized 
a regular military force among the iiiliabitunts of the district W. 
of the mountains, which came to be known as the Green Mountain 
Boys. The trouble ’was soon complicated by the conflict with 
the mother country; On the 13th of March 1775, ^ occurred 
at Westminster between the people of Cumberland county and 
the royal authorities, in which two of the people were killed. 
The Green Mountain Boys, with some help from Connecticut, 
captured Fort T'icondcroga on the loth of May 1775, and took 
part in the Canadian expedition of 1775 under Montgomery 
and Schuyler. Within the state itself battles were fought at 
Hubbardton on the 7th of July and Bennington on the i6th 
of August 1777. The representatives of the towns assembled 
in convention at Dorset and Westminster in 1776 (Jan. 16-17, 
July 24-25, September 25-28, October 30), and on the 15th of 
January 1777 adopted a declaration of independence, assumed 
the name New Connecticut and appointed Dr Jonas Fay (1737- 
1818), Thomas Chittenden (1730-1797), Hemon Allen (1740- 
1788), Dr Reuben Jones and Jacob Baylcy a committee to 
submit their proceedings to the Continental Congress. 1 'hc 
chief adviser of the committee in Philadelphia was Dr Thomas 
Young, a prominent physician, who had helped to draft the 
Pennsylvania constitution of 1776. Young advised them to call 
their slate Vermont, and he also sent through them A circular 
letter, dated the nth of April 1777, urging the people to adopt 
a state constitution on the Pennsylvania model. The advice 
was followed. A convention met at Windsor (July 2-8, 1777), 
and drafted a document which contained almost all of the 
important provisions of the constitution of Pennsylvania, such 
as a unicameral legislature, a plural executive and a council of 
censors, which was not abolished until 1870. One important 
variation, however, was a clause in the bill of rights providing for 
the abolition of slavery, Vermont being the first state in America 
to take such action. The first legislature of the state met at 
Windsor in March 1778, and voted to admit sixteen towns east of 
the Connecticut River which were dissatisfied with the rule of 
New Hampshire. As a result, New York and New Hampshire 
formed a secret agreement to divide the state between them- 
selves, the mountains to be the line of division. In this crisis 
the British government through General Sir Frederick Haldimand 
offered to recognize Vermont as a separate province and to give 
her very liberal terms provided she would desert the other states. 
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Ethan Allen (q.v.) and |©me of the other leaders seemed inclined 
to accept these overtures, but for tfarious reasons, the chief of 
which was the general success of the American cause, the scheme 
was soon abandoned. The difficulties with New Hampshire 
were adjusted in 1782, the west bank of the Connecticut being 
accepted as the final boundary, but New York refused to abandon 
her claims until 1790. In the meantime, Vermont continued as 
an independent state without any recognition from Congress 
until its admission into the union on the 4th of March 1791. 
The legislature wandered about from town to town until 1808, 
when the capital was permanently located at Montpelier. In 
presidential campaigns the state has been Federalist, 1792-1800 ; 
Democratic-Republican, 1804-1820 ; Adams-Republican, 1824- 
1828; Anti-Masonic, 1832; Whig, 1836-1852; and Republican 
since 1856. During the war of 1812 Vermont troops took part in 
the battles of Chippewa, Lundy’s 1 .ane , Lake Erie and Idattsburgh ; 
but the only engagement in the state itself was the defence of 
Fort Cassin (at the mouth of Otter Creek in the N.W. corner of 
the present Addison county) in 1813. On the 19th of October 
1864 a small band of Confederate soldiers under Lieutenant B. H. 
Young crossed the frontier from Canada and raided the town of 
St Albans, A few of the inhabitants were wounded and one was 
killed and about $200,000 was taken from the vaults of the local 
banks. St Albans was also the l\eadq carters of an attempted 
Fenian invasion of Canada in 1870. Since 1815 a considerable 
proportion of the native stock has migrated to the W., but the 
loss has been partially offset by an influx of French Canadians. 
Tlie wool-growing industry has been almo.st entirely destroyed 
by the competition of Australia and the West, and the people 
are now engaged mainly in dairy-farming, timbering, granite- and 
marble-quarrying, and in keeping summer boarders. 


Governors 

Thomas C'hitlonden . . . . 1778-1789 

Moses Kobinson 1789 1790 

Thomas Chittenflcn.n^ederalisl . . . 1790-1797 

Paul hngham, acting-governor, Federalist . 1797 

Isaac, Tichenor. Federalist . . . 1797-1807 

Israel Smith, Domoeratic-Fepuhlicaii . 1807-1808 

Isaac Tichenor, Federalist .... 1808-1809 

lonas Gahisha, T)eniocratic-Republican . . 1B09-1813 

Martin Chittenden, Federalist . , . 1813-1815 

Jonas Galusha, Democratic-Re] uibliean . . 1815-1820 

Richard Skinner, ,, . . 1820-1823 

('.ornelius P Van Ness, ,, . . i82vi^^20 

Ezra Butler, Adams Clay .... i82(>-i828 

Samuel C Crafts, Adams-Clay . . . 1828-1831 

William A. Paltm-r, Anti-Masonic Fusion . . i8]i~i835 

Silas II Jennison,^ ae ling-governor, Whig . i8]5-i83(» 

Silas H. jennison, Whig i8F)-i84I 

Charles l^aine, 1841-1843 

John Mattocks, 1843-1844 

William Slade, 18J4-184O 

Ilorati' Eaton, i84()-i848 

Carlos Cool id ge, 1848-1850 

Charles K. Williams, 1850-1852 

Erastus Fairbanks, 1852-185] 

Joim S. Jtobinson t 853-1 854 

Stephen Royce, Republican .... 1854-185O 

Kyljfnd Fletcher. „ .... 185b- 1858 

Hiland Hall, ,, .... 1858- 1800 

Erastus Fairbanks, ,, .... i8()o-i8bi 

Frederick Holbrook, ,, .... j8(u-i8()3 

J. Gregory Smith, ,, .... i8b3-i8()5 

Paul Dillingham, ,, .... 1865-1867 

John B. Page, ,, .... 1867-1809 

Peter T. Washburn,® Republican , . , i8()9-i87u 

George W. 1 leiidec, acting -govern or, Republican 1870 

John W. Stewart, Republican . . . 1870-1872 

Julius Convers, ,, ... 1872-1874 

AsahelPeck, „ .... 1874-1876 

Horace Fairbanks, „ , , . , 1871)-! 878 

Redficld Proctor, ,, . . . . 187K-1880 

Roswell Farnham, ,, .... 1880-1882 

John L. bi.irstow, ,, . . . . 1882-1884 


1 Died in office on the 25th of August 1797 ; succeeded by the 
lieutenant-governor. 

® As there was no governor elected by the people, Jennison as 
lieutenant-governor elect acted as governor. 

“ Died in office on the 7th of February 1870; succeeded by the 
lieutenant-governor. 


Samuel K. Pingree, Republican . . 1884-^1866 

Elienczer J. Ormsbec, ,, ... 1886-1888 # 

William P. Dillingham, ,, ... 1888-1890 

Carroll S. P^e, „ ... 1890-^892 

Levi K. Fuller, ,, ... 1892-1894 

Urban A. Woodbury, „ ... 1894-1896 

Joaiah Grout, „ ... 1896 -1898 ■ 

Edward C, Smith, „ ... 1898-1900 

William W. Stickney, „ . • . . 1900-1902 

John G. McCullough, „ • » • 1902-1904 

Chailes J. Bell, ,, ... 1904-1906 

Fletcher D. Proctor, ,, ... 1906-1908 

George H. Prouty, ,, ... 1908-1910 

John A. Mead, ,, ... 1910 — 

Bibliography. — F or physical description and material on 
minerals see the Report on the Geology of Vermont : Descriptive, 
Theoretical, Economical and Scenograpkical [2 vols., Claremont, 
N.H., 1H61) ; G. H. Perkins, Reports of the State Geologist, especially 
vols. iv., v., vi., new series (Concord, NJi., 1904, 1906, 1908) ; and 
" Underground Waters of Vermont " in Water Sup>ply and Irrigation 
Paper No. //./ (Washington, 1905) of the U.S. Geological Survey ; 
T. Nelson Dale, 77 k Granites of Vermont (ibid., 1909), an abstract 
of which appears in the sixth volume of the state Report Mentioned 
above ; and Henry M. Seely, " The Geology of Vermont,” pp. 53-67, 
vol. 5 (iQOi) of The Vermonter. 

For the government of the state see The Revised Laws of Vermont 
(Rutland, 1881 ) ; the Vermont Legislative Directory, published 
biennially at Montpelier ; the biennial reports of the secretary of 
state, the auditor, the treasurer, the commissioner of state taxes, 
the superintendent of education, the .supervisors of the insane. &c., 
and the annual reports of the inspector of finance. See also L. H. 
Meader, The Comiril of Censors (Providence, 1899) ; F. A. Wood, 
7 'hi' History of Taxation in Vermont (New York, 1894), and G. G. 
Hush, History of Education in Vermont (Washington, 1900). 

For a general bibliograjjhy of Vermont history see M. D. Gilman, 
liibliography of Vermont (Burlington, 1897). The standard authori- 
ties for tlie period liefore 1791 are Ira Allen, Natural and 
Political History of the State of Vermont (London, 1898) ; B. H. Hall, 
History of Eastern Vermont to the Close of the Eighteenth Century 
(2 vols., New York, 1858, 2nd ed., Albany, 180^; and Hiland 
iiall. History of Vermont from its Discovery to its Admission into 
the Vmon in t'jyt (Albany, t 868), A more recent book, based 
almost entirely on these three, but containing a few sketchy supple- 
mentary chapters, is R. R. Robinson, Vermont (Boston, 1892) in 
the •'American Commonwealths” Series. Sec also Records of the 
Connell of Safety and Governor and Council of Vermont (8 vols., 
Montpelier, 1873-1880) ; Vermont Historical Society, Collections 
(2 vols., Montpelier, 1870-1871); Proceedings (i vol., Montpelier, 
1898) ; and Report of the Regents of the University of New York on 
the Boundaries of the State of New York (2 vols., Albany, 1874-1884). 


VERMOREL, AUGUSTE JEAN MARIE (1841-1871), French 
journalist, was born a1 Denire, France, on the 2i.st of June 1841. 
A radical and socialist, he was attached to the staff of the 
Presse (1864) and the Liberte {1S66). In the latter year he was 
appointed editor of the Courrier Fran^ais, and his attacks on 
th(^ government in that organ led to his imprisonment. In 
1869 he was editor of the Rfforme, and was again imprisoned for 
denouncing the government. On the overthrow of the Empire 
in 1870 he was released 11 nd took an active part in the Commune. 
Tie was dangerously wounded while fighting at the barricades, 
taken prisoner and removed to Versailles, where he died on 
the 20th of June 1871. 

VERMOUTH, an alcoholic beverage, the basis of which 
consists of a fortified and aromatized white wine. The best 
French vermouth is made from the white wines of the H6rault 
district. 'Fhe wine is fortified with spirit up to a .strength of 
about 15% of alcohol, and is then stored in casks exppsed to 
the sun’s rays for a year or two. Another portion of the wine 
is fortified up to a strength of about 50 % of alcohol, and in this 
various aromatic and tonic materials are macerated, in casks 
which are exposed to the sun in the same way as the bulk of the 
wine. The two liquids are then mixed in such proportions as to 
make the strength of the ultimate product about j 7 % of alcohol 
by volume. Excellent vermouth is also manufactured in Italy, 
the produce of that country being generally of a “ sweet,” that 
made in France of a “ dry ” type. 

VERNACULAR (Lat. verna, dim. vemaculus, a slave bom in 
his master’s house), a term met^ing native or indigenous, 
belonging to the country where a person is bom. TJ;ie word 
is practically confined in English u.sage to language, whether of 
the country as a whole or of particular dialects^or idioms. 
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VERNE, JULES (1828-1 905), French author, was born at 
l^ntes on the 8th of February 1828. After compleflng his 
studies at the Nantes lycee, he went to Paris ^0 study for the 
bar. Anout 1848, in conjunction with Michel Carre, he wrote 
librettos for two operettas, and in 1850 liis verse comedy, Les 
Failles rompues, in wdiich Alexandre Dumas ills had some share, 
was produced at the <rjymnase. For some yeiirs his interests 
alternated between ^the theatre and the bourse, but some 
travellers’ stories which he wrolt' for the Musee des Families 
seem to have revealed to him the true direction of his tiilent 
— the delineation, viz., of delightfully extravagant voyages and 
adventures to which cleverly prepared scientific and geo- 
graphical details lent an air of verisimilitude. Something of 
the kind had been done before, after kindred methods, by 
Cyrano dc licrgcrac, by Swift and Defoe, and later by Mayne 
Keid, But in his own particular application of plausible 
scientific apparatus Vcme undoubtedly struck out a depart- 
ment for himself in the wide literary genre of voyages imaginaires. 
His first success wa»s obtained with Ctnq setnaines m ballon, 
which he wrote for Hctzel’s Magazin d' Education in 1862, and 
thenceforward, for a quarter of a century, scarcely a year 
pas.scd in which Hetzel did not publisli one or more of his (anta.stic 
stories, illustrated generally by pictures of the most lurid and 
sensational description. The most successful of these romances 
include : Voyage au centre de la terre (1864) ; T)c la ierre a la 
lune (1865) ; Vingl uiille lieues sous les loers (1869) ; Les 
Anglats au pole nord (1870); and Voyage autour du monde en 
quatrC’Vingts jours, w^hich first appeared in Le Temps in 1872. 
The adaptation of this last (prodiu’cd with immense success at 
the Porte St Martin theatre un the 8th of November 1874) 
and of another excellent tale, Michael Slrogofj (at the Chatelet, 
1880), both dramas being written in conjimetion with Adolphe 
d’Ennery, proved the most aeceptable of Verne’s theatrical 
pieces. The novels were tran.skited into the variouvS ICuropcan 
languages —and some even into Japanese and Arabic— and 
had an enormous succe.ss in England. Hut alter 1877, when he 
published Hector Servadac, a romance of (‘xisteiice upon a comet, 
the writer’s invention began to show signs of fatigue (his kingdom 
had been invaded in different directions and at different times 
by such writers as R. M. Jiallantyne, Rider Haggard and 
H. G. Wells), and he even committed himsell, somewhat un- 
guardedly, to very gloomy predictions as to the future of the 
novel. Jules Verne’s own novels, however, will certainly long 
continue to delight readers by reason of their sparkling .sl)le, 
their picturesque verve- apparently inherited directly from 
Dumas — their amusing and good-natured national rarieatures, 
and the ingenuity with which the love element is either sub- 
ordinated or completely excluded. M. Verne, who was always 
extremely popular in society, divided his time for the most 
part between Paris, his home at Amiens and his yacht. He 
was a member' of the Legion of Honour, and several of his 
romances wece cj^owned^by the French Academy, hut he was 
never enrolled iimong its members. He died at Amiens on 
the 34th of March- 1005- His brother, Paul Verne, contri- 
buted to Xh.^'Tfimsactions of the French Alpine Club, and wrote 
an Ascensi&H >du M(mt Blanc for his brother’s collection of 
Voyages extraorimq.ires in 1874. 

VERNET) IShO^hame of three eminent French painters. 

I. Ci.AUDfc Joseph Vernet (1714-1789), who wvas born at 
Avignon on the 14th of August 1714, when only fourteen years 
of age aided his father, a skilful decorative painter, in the most 
important parts of bis work. But the panels of sedan chairs 
could not satiisfy his ambition, and he started for Rome. The 
si^ht of the sea at Marseilles and his voyage thence to Civita 
Vccchia ihadc a deep impression on him, and immediately after 
his arrival he entered the studio of a marine painter. Bernardino 
Fergioni. Slowly but surely Claude Joseph made his way and 
attracted notice. With a certain conventionality in design, 
proper to his day, he alliecbthe results of constant and honest 
observatiion of natural effects of atmo.sphere, which he rendered 
with unusual pictorial art Perhaps no painter of landscapes 
or sca-pieces hai^ ever made the human figure so completely a 
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part of the scene depicted or so important t a factor in his design. 
“ Others may know bettA-,” he said, with just pride, how 
to paint the sky. the earth, the ocean ; no one knows better 
than 1 how to paint a picture.” For twenty years Vernet lived 
on in Rome, producing views of seaports, storms, calms, moon- 
lights, &c., when he was recalled (1753) to Paris, and executed, 
by royal command, the remarkable series of the seaports of 
France (Louvre) by which he is be,st known. On his return he 
became a member of the academy, but he had previously con- 
tributed to the exhibitions of 1746 and following years, and he 
continued to exhibit, with rare exceptions, down to the date 
of his death, which took place in his lodgings in the Louvre on 
the 3rd of December 1789. Amongst the very numerous en- 
gravers of his works may be spwually cited Le Bas, ('ochin, 
Basan, Duret, Flipart and Le Veau in France, and in England 
Vivares. 

II. Antoine Charles Horace Vernet (1758-1835), com- 
monly ciilled Carle, the youngest child of the above-named, 
was born at Bordeaux in 1758. where his father was painting 
the view from the chateau of La Troinpctte (Louvre). He 
showed, at the age ol five, an extraordinary passion for drawing 
horses, but went through the regular academical course as 0 
pupil of Lepicie. Strangely enough, on arriving in Italy after 
carrying off the grand prix (1782), he lost all ambition and 
intere.st in his profession, so that his father had to recall him 
to France to prevent his entering a monaster\ . In Paris Carle 
Vernet became himself again, and distinguished himself at the 
exhibition ol 1791 by his “ Triumph of Paulus Acmilius,” a work 
in wdiich he broke with reigning traditions in classical subjects 
and drew the hor.se with the forms he had learnt from nature 
in stables and riding-schools. But the Revolution drew on, and 
(kirlc Vernet’s career for aw'hilc seemed to end in the anguish 
of his sister’s death on the scaffold. W hen he again began to 
produce, it was as the man of another era : his drawings of 
the Italian rampaign brought him fresh laurc^ls ; his ^'ilst 
canvas, the “ Battle of Marengo,” obtained great success ; and 
for his ‘‘ Morning of Austerlitz ” Napoleon bestowed on him 
the Legion of Honour. His hunting-pieces, races, landscajies, 
and work as a lithographer (chiefly under the Restoration) had 
also a great vogue. From Louis X\HII. he received the order 
of St Michael. In 1827 he accompanied his son Horace (see 
below) to Rome, and died in Paris on his return, on the 17th 
of November 1835. 

III. ^MiLE Jean Horace Vernet (1789-1863), commonly 
called Horace, born in Paris on the 30th of June 1789, was 
one of the most characteristic', il not one of the ablest, of the 
military painters of France. He was just twenty when he 
exhibited the “ Taking ol an Entrenched Camp ” — a w-ork 
which showed no depth of observation, but was distinguished 
by a good deal ol character. His picture of his own studio (the 
rendezvous of the Liberals under the Restoration), in which he 
represented himself painting tranquilly, whilst boxing, fencing, 
drum- and horn-playing, &c., were going on, in the midst of a 
medley of visitors, horses, dogs and models, is one his best 
works, and, together with his “ Defence of the Barrier at 
Clichy ” (Louvre), won for him an immense popularity. Enjoy- 
ing equal favour with the court and with the opposition, he 
was most improperly appointed director of the school of France 
at Rome, from 1828 In 1835, and thither he carried the atmo- 
sphere of racket in which he habitually lived. After his return 
ti)C whole of the Constantine room at Versailles was decorated 
by him in the short space of three years. This vast work 
shows Vernet at his best and at his worst : as a picture it begins 
and ends nowhere and the composition is all to pieces ; but it 
has good qualities of faithful and exact representation. He 
died at Paris on the 17th of January 1863. The twenty works 
which were exhibited after his death confirmed his reputation 
for extraordinary facility ; he had tried every sort of subject, 
showing affinity for all that was anecdotic rather than dramatic, 
failing most wherever most was demanded of him, and never 
reaching either beauty of colour or dignity of line. Vernet 
was, in .short, a brilliant off-hand sketcher of all he saw, as he 
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said himself, “ from ^ window/’ and even in this work there 
was a good deal of anectation of tlfc impromptu. 

Joseph Vemeietlapeinture au XVIIl' stkle (i86i); 
C. Blanc, Les Vcrnei (1845) •’ Dayot, Les Vernet (1898). 

VERNEUIL, PHILiIPPE EDOUARD POUUBTIER DE 

(1805-1873), French palaeontologist, was born in Paris on the 
13IJ1 of February 1805. was educated for the law, but 
being of independent means he was free to follow his own 
inclinations, and having attended lectures on geology by the 
de Beaumont he was so attracted to the subject that he devoted 
himself assiduously to the study of science. He spent several 
years in travel through various parts of Europe, specially 
examining the geology of the Crimea, on which he published an 
essay {Mem. Soc. GeoL France, 1837). investigated 

the Devonian rocks and fossils of the Ba.s-Boulonnais ; and in 
1839 accompanied Sedgwick and Murchison in a study of the 
older Palaeozoic rocks of the Rhenish provinces and Belgium, 
the palaeontological results being communicated to the Geo- 
’ogical Society of London in conjunction with D’Archiac. 
When Murchison commenced his geological examination of the 
Russian empire, he requested de Verneuil to accompany him, 
and the researches of the latter were incorporated in the second 
volume of The Geology of Russia in Europe and the Ural Moun- 
tains (1845). Subsequently de Verneuil paid a visit to the 
United States to study the history of the palaeozoic rocks in 
that country, and the results were published in 1847 {Bull. 
Soc. Geol. France). In later years he made numerous expedi- 
tions into Spain, and his observations were embodied in Carte 
ghlogique de lE^ipagne et du Portugal (1864), prepared in associa- 
tion with E. ('ollomb. In 1853 th.c Wollaston medal of the 
Geological Society of London was awarded to him, and in i860 
he was elected a foreign member of the Royal Society. He 
died in Paris on the 29th of May 1S75. 

VERNEUIL, a town of north-western France, in the depart- 
ment of Eure, 34 m. S.S.W. of Evreux by rail. Pop. (1906) 
3529. Verneuil, situated on the left bank of the Avre, has a 
number of old houses and churches. Of the latter the most 
important is the church of La Madeleine (nth to 17th century), 
the facade of which is flanked by an imposing square tower 
of the first half of the i6th century, similar in origin and appear- 
ance to the Tour de Beurre of Kouen cathedral. The church 
contains old stained glass, an ironwork pulpit and other works 
of art. The church ol Notre Dame (12th and i6th centuries) 
possesses stone carvings ol the Romanesque period and good 
.stained glass. The Tour Grise is a fine cylindrical keep built 
in 1120 j)y Henry 1., who fortified Verneuil as a stronghold 
for the Norman frontier. The town rose to considerable 
importance, and is said to have numbered us many as 25,000 
iiihul)itaiits. 

in 1424 the French were severely defeated by John, duke o*" 
Bedford, under the walls of Verneuil, whieh was then surrendered 
to the English ; this victory confirmed the .supremacy of the 
English over the country north of the Loire. The town was 
recapt ced in 1449. It carries on ironfounding, dyeing and the 
manufacture of macli nery, 

VERNEY, the name ot an English family which settled first 
of all at Flcetmarston in Buckinghamshire, then at Penley in 
Hertfordshire, and finally at Middle Claydon in Buckingham- 
shire. Its pedigree goes back to Ralph de Verncy (fl. 1216- 
1223), but the fortunes of the family were made by Sir Ralph 
Verney (d. 1478), who was lord mayor of London in 1465 and 
M.P. for the city in 1472. His eldest son, Sir John Verney, 
married Margaret, heiress of Sir Robert Whit'Jngham of Penley, 
and the fourth Sir Ralph Verney married in 1525 Elizabeth, 
one of tlic bix co-heiresses of John, Lord Brayc. Sir Edmund 
Verney of Penley (d. ]6oo) left two sons, half-brothers, Sir 
Francis Verncy (1584-1615), who became a soldier of fortune 
and a buccaneer, and died at Messina in hospital in extreme 
poverty, and Sir Edmund Verncy (1590-1642) of Middle 
Claydon, Bucks. Sir Edmund accompanied Prince Charles 
and Buckingham on the abortive mission to Madrid in 1623, 
and was knight-marshal to king Charles I. When the Civil 
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War broke out the royal standard was 'entrusted to him at 
Nottkgham, and while defending it he was slain at Edgqjiill 
in 1642. His ^eldest son, Sir Ralph Verney (1613-1696), ist 
baronet, sat for Aylesbury in both the Short and <he Long 
parliaments. He took the side of the parliament at the outset 
of the Civil War, but went abroad in 1643 rather than sign# 
the Covenant, and his estates were sej^uestrated in 1646. He 
returned to England in 1653, and, though he refused to act 
against Cromwell, was subsequently recdhciled to the Restora- 
tion government. His brother, Sir Edmund (1616-1649), had 
taken the king’s side, and was one of those murdered in 
cold blood by Cromwell’s soldiers at the sack of Drogheda. 
Sir Ralph Verney ’s estates and honours descended to his son, 
Sir John (r. 1640-1717), who was created Viscount Fermanagh 
in the Irish peerage in 1703 and was father of Ralph Verney, 
created Earl Verncy in 1743. Earl Vcmey’s sister, Margaret 
Verney, by her marriage with Sir Thomas Cave, linked the 
Verney family a second time with the barony of Braye, and the 
present Lord Brayc ’s surname is Verney-Cavc. Earl Verney 's 
eldest son, John, predeceased him in 1737, leaving a post- 
humous daughter, Mary (1737-1810), who was created Baroness 
Fermanagh in 1792. His second son, Ralph, 2nd Earl Verncy 
{c. 1712-1791), was a friend of Edmund Burke, who entered 
parliament as Verncy ’s nominee for Wendover. Earl Verney 
was an ardent supporter of the Wliig interest, but received 
no reward from the party leaders. He rebuilt Claydon House 
witli great splendour from the plans of John Adam, but, with 
his financial ventures, this brought him to bankruptcy. He 
died childless in March 1791 and his titles became extinct. 

ITie present Verney family, of Claydon Hall, Buckingham- 
shire, is descended in the male line from FelixCalvert (1 596-1674) 
of Little Hadham, Hertfordshire. The Right Hon. Sir Harry 
Verney, 2nd baronet (i8oi- 1894), was the son of General 
Sir Harry Calvert, G.C.B., created a baronet in 1818. He 
assumed the name of Verney in compliance with the will of 
Mary Vernc)^ Baroness Fermanagh, mentioned above. This lady 
died unmarried, leaving the paternal estates and the Verncy 
portraits to her half-sister, Catherine Calvert (Mrs Wright), 
known thenceforward as Mrs Verney, on whose death in 1827 
they came into the possession of her cousin, Sir Harry Calvert 
(Verney). Sir Harry Verney entered the House of Commons for 
Buckingham in 1832, and remained a member of the House with 
two short intervals fer fifty-two years. He married in 1835 
Eliza, daughter of Admiral Sir George Johnstone Hope, K.C.B., 
M.P., and secondl)' Frances Parthenope Nightingale, sister of 
Florence Nightingale. 

FranceB, Lady Verney, collect(;d from the mass af papers pre- 
served at Claydon House the Memoirs of the Verney Family during 
the Seventrenth Centurv, which contain a charminp picture of the 
life and manners of the country p;entlomcn of that day. A second 
edition, abridged and corrected by Margaret M. Verncy, appeared 
in 2 vols. in 1004, See also the Verney Paper', edited for the 
Camden Society in 1853-1854. 

The Verneys who hold the barony of Willoughby de Broke 
de.scend from the Rev. Robert Barnard, prebendary of Win- 
chester, who married in 1793 the Hon. Louisa Verney Peyto, 
daughter of John Peyto, i4tli Baron Willoughby de Broke, 
and eo-heiress of her brother Henry, i6th baron. The iPeytos 
inherited the Verney estates in Warwickshire through Margaret 
Greviile (d. 1631), sister and heiress of Fulke Grcvftle, Lord 
Brooke {g.v.), who married Sir Richard Verney of Compton 
Murdac, Warwickshire. Robert John Barnard, i8th Baron 
Willoughby de Broke, who took in 1853 the surname of Verney 
in lieu of Barnard, was tlic grandfather of the 19th Lord 
Willoughby de Broke (Richard Greviile Verney), who sat in 
the House of Commons from 1895 to 1900 for S.E. Warwick- 
shire and succeeded to the title in 1902. 

VERNIER, PIERRE {c. 1580-1637), inventor of the instru- 
ment which bears his name, was born at Omans (near Besanfon) 
in Burgundy about 1580. He was for a considerable time com- 
mandant of the castle in his native town. In 1631 he pub- 
lished at Brussels a treatise entitled Construction^ usage el 
proprUUs du quadrant nouveau de mathimaiiques ^ in which 
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the instrument associated with his name is described. He died 
atOrnans in 1637. • 

The instrument invented by Vernier is frequentlj^i called a nonius, 
particulaAy in GcTniany, after Pedrt> Nuflez (1402-1577). professor 
of mathematics at the university of Coimbra ; but this is incorrect, 
as the contrivance described l)y the latter in his work Dv crrpuscitlis 
(1542) is a different one. altliougli the principle is practically the 
same. Niihez drew on iJie plane of a quadrant 44 concentric arcs 

divided respectively into 89, 88, 46 equal parts ; and if the 

alidadi' did not coincidl? with one of the divisions on the jirincipal 
arc, winch was divided into 90 parts, the nuinl)er of degrees in a 
quadrant, it would fall more or less accurately on a division line 
of one of the auxiliary arcs, from which the vnlue of the measured 
angle could be made out. This instrument was, however, very 
difficult to make, and w^as but httle used. Vernier proposed to 
attach to a quadrant divided into half-degrees a movable sector 
of a length equal to 31 half-degrees, but divided into 30 equal jiarts, 
whereby single minutes could be read off by seeing which division 
line of the “ sector '* coincided with a division line of the quailrant. 
The idea had been mentioned by Christopher ('lavius (1537 -1^12) 
in his Opera ntathematica, 1612 (li. 5 and iii. in), but Ik* did not 
propose to attac h jicrmanently an arc divith-d in this way to the 
alidade ; this hapjiy a])plication of the jirinciple at all events 
belongs to Vernier. 

The principle of tlic vernier is readily understood from the 
following account : Let AB (.see fig.) lie the normal scale, i.e. a 
scale graduated according to a standard of length, CD, a scale (placed 
in contact with AR for convenience) grad nat eel .so that 10 divisions 
equal 11 divisions of the scale AB, and Lh' a scale placed similarly 
and graduated so that 10 divisions equal 9 divisions of the scale AB. 
Consider the combination AB and CD. Obviously each division 



of CD is greater than the normal scale division. Let a represent 
a length to be measured, placed so that one end is at the zero of 
ttie normal scale, and the other end in contact witli the end of the 
vernier CD marked 10. It is noted that graduation 4 of the vernier 
coincides with a division of the standard, and the determination 
of the excess of a over 3 scale divisions reduces to the difference ol 
7 divisions of the normal scale and 6 divisions of the vernier. This 
is .4, since each vernier division equals i-i scale division. Hence 
the scale reading of the vernier winch coincides with a graduation 
of the normal scale gives the decimal to be added to tlie normal 
scale reading. Now consider the scales AB and EF, and let be 
the length to be measured ; tlie scale hiF being placed so that tlie 
zero end is in contact with an end ol fi. Obviously each division 
of EF IS Vffth le.ss than that ot the normal scale. It is seen that 
division 6 of the vernier coincides with a normal scale divi.sion, and 
obviously the excess of p over two normal scale divisions equals 
the dillerence between 6 normal .scale divisions and 6 vernier 
divisions, i.c. o-O. Thus again in this case the vernier reading 
which coincides with a scale reading gives the decimal to be added 
to the normal scale. The second type of vernier is that more 
commonly adopted, and its application to special appliances is 
quite simple. For example, the normal scale to an English barometer 
is graduated iif ^ths qf an inch. The vernier is such that 24 
divisions of the normal seje equal 25 of tlie vernier ; each of the 
latter therelofe m • q #2 or inch less than the normal division. 

In the scientific bAi^^mietfiir, the normal scale is graduated in milli- 
metres, ^m^the verniftT ao' that 20 scale divisions equal *'19 mm. 
This combination j:eads to 0*05 mm. 

VERNIS MAftTIK^ generic name, derived from a distinguished 
family of Fnepch .i£u*tist-artificers of the 18th century, given 
to a brilUant.trfeiiBlucent lacquer extensively used in the decora- 
tion of furniture, carriages, sedan chairs and a multitude of 
small articles such as snuff-boxes and fans. There were four 
brothers of the Martin family: Guillaume (d. 1749), Simon 
Etienne, Julien and Robert (1706-1765), the two first-named 
being the elder.. They were the children of £tiennc Martin, a 
tailor, and began life as coach-painters. They neither invented, 
nor claimed to have invented, the varnish which bears their 
name, but they enormously improved, and eventually brought 
to perfection, compositions and methods of applying them 
which were already more or less familiar. Oriental lacquer 
speedily acquired high favoj^r in France, and many attempts 
were ma^e to imkate it. Some of these attempts were pass- 
ably succes.s/ul, and we can hardly doubt that many of the 
examples in the possession of Louis XIV. at his death were of 


European manufacture. Chinese lacqyp was, however, im- 
ported in large quantities, fend sometimes panels were made in 
China from designs prepared in Baris, just as English coats of 
arms were placed upon Chinese porcelain in its place of origin. 
Biographical details of the career of the brothers Martin are 
scanty, but we know that the eldest was already in business in 
T724. 'i'hcir method and work must have come rapidly into 
vogue, for in 1730 Guillaume and Simon liticnnc Martin were 
granted by letters patent a twenty years’ monopoly, subse- 
quently renewed, of making “ toutes sortes d’ouvrages en relief 
de la Chine et du Japon.” At the height of their fame the 
brothers directed at least three factories in Paris, and in 1748 
they were all clas.sed together as a “ Manufacture nationalc.” 
One of them was still in existence in 1785. The literature of their 
day had much to say of the fr^rcs Martin. In Voltaire’s comedy 
of Nadine, produced in 1749, mention is made of a berline 
“ bonne ct brillante, tou.s Ics panneaux par Martin sont vernis 
.also in his Premier discours sur Vinegalile des condilwm he 
Speaks of “ des lambris dorcs ct vernis par Martin.” The 
marquis de Mirabeau in VA mi des hommes refers to the enamelled 
.snuff-boxes and varnished carriages which came from the Martins’ 
factory. It is the fate of all the great artists of the past to have 
had their names attached, l)y popular rumour or interested 
artifice, to a multitude ot works which they never saw, and the 
Martins have suffered considerably in this respect. That the 
quality of their production varied between very wide limits is 
established by existing and undoubted examples ; but it is 
extremely improbable tliat even their three factories i;ould have 
turned out the infinite quantity of examples that has been 
attributed to them. Yet their production was large and ex- 
ceedingly miscellaneous, for such was the rage for their lacquer 
that it was applied to every possible object. Nor need we be 
surprised at a rage hich wa.s by no means confined to France. 
At its best Vernis Martin has a .splendour of sheen, a perfection 
of polish, a beauty of translucence which compel the admiration 
due to a consummate specimen of handiwork. Every variet\' 
of the lacquer of the Far East was imitated and often improved 
upon by the Martins — the black with raised gold ornaments, tlie 
red, and finally in the wonderful green ground, powdered with 
gold, they reached the high-water mark of their delightful art. 
'I'his delicate work, poudre and wavy-lined with gold or seme with 
flowers overlaid witli transparent enamel, is seen at its best on 
small boxes, fans, needle-cases and suchdike. Of tlie larger 
specimens from the Marlins’ factories a vast quantity has di.sup- 
peared, or been cut up into decorative panels. It would appear 
that none of the work they placed in the famous hotels of old 
Paris is now in situ, and it is to museums that we must go 
for really fine examples— to the Musco dc Cluny for an exquisite 
children’s sedan chair and the coach used by the; French amlias- 
.sador to Venice under Louis XV.; to the Wallace collection for 
the tables with richly chased mounts that have been attributed 
to Dubois ; to Fontainebleau for a famous commode. Even 
the decorations of the apartments oi the dauphin at Versailles, 
executed, or at least begun, in 1749, have vanished; *.0 have 
those at Bellevue. It has been generally accepted that of the 
four brothers Robert Martin accomplished the most original 
and the most completely artistic work. He left a son, Jean 
Alexandre, who described himself in 1767 as “ Vernisseur du Roi 
de Prusse.” He was employed at Sans Souci, but failed to 
continue the great traditions of his father and his uncles. 'J’hc 
Revolution finally extinguished a taste which had lasted for a 
large part of the i8th century. Since then the production 
of lacquer has, on the whole, been an industry rather than 
an art. (J P-B-) 

VERNON, EDWARD (1684-1757), English admiral, was born 
in Westminster on the 12th of November 1684. He was the 
second son of James Vernon, secretary of state from 1697- 
1700, a scion of an ancient Staffordshire family who is best 
remembered by three volumes of his letters to the duke of 
Shrewsbury, which were published in 1841 ; and his mother 
was Mary, daughter of Sir John Buck of Lincolnshire. Edward 
Vernon was sent to Westminster school at the age of seven, 
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and remained there he was sixteen. Outside its walls he 
studied, with a view to his future jfrofession, such branches of 
knowledge as geometry, geography and the construction of 
military weapons. He entered the navy in 1701, and from that 
time until 1707 took part in many expeditions in the Mediter- 
ranean and the West Indies. He served with Sir George Rooke 
at the taking of Gibraltar in July 1704 ; and on his return to 
England Queen Anne acknowledged his gallantry with the 
present of two hundred guineas. He next served in the West 
Indies with Commodore Sir Charles Wager, a brave seaman, 
who afterwards rose to the highest position at the admiralty 
in the Whig ministry of Walpole, and was pitted against Vernon 
both in the Hout^e of Commons and at the polling-booth. In 
1715, and again in 1726, Vernon assisted in the naval operations 
in the Baltic, supporting Sir John Norris in the first enterprise, 
and on the latter serving under his old chief, Sir Charles Wager. 
During the long supremacy of Walpole little opportunity arose 
for distinction in warfare, and Vernon’s energies found relief 
in politics. At the general election of 1722 he was returned for 
both Dunwich in Suffolk and Penryn in Cornwall, hut chose 
the latter constituency. In the succeeding parliament of 1727 
he was again chosen member for Penryn ; but he failed to 
retain his scat after the dissolution in 1734. At this period 
the English people regarded the Spaniards as their legitimate 
enemies, and the ill-teeling of the two countries was fanned 
both in poetry and in prose. The political antagonists of 
Walpole charged him with pusillanimity to Spain. With 
Pultcney and most of his associates this battle-ground was 
selected rather from expediency tlian from principle ; but 
Vernon represented the natural instincts of the sea-captain, 
and with the sailor as with the .soldier the motto was “ No 
peace with Spain.” In debate he spoke often, and frequently 
with effect, but his language always savoured of extravagance. 
He pledged himsell in 1739 to capture I’orto Bello with a 
squadron of but six ships, and the minister whom he had 
assailed with his invectives sent him, as vice-admiral of the 
blue and commander of the fleet in the West Indies, to the 
enterprise with the force which he had himself called suffi'ncnl. 
Vernon weighed anchor from Spithead on the 23rd of July 
1739 and arrived off Porto Bello on 20th November. Next day 
the combat began with a bombardment of an outlying fort 
which protected the mouth ot the harbour, and on the 22nd of 
November tlit; castle and town surrendered with a loss on the 
English side of only seven men. The joy of the nation knew 
no bounds. Vernon’s birthday was celebrated in 1740 in 
London with public illuminations, and 130 medals were struck 
in his honour. In February 1741 in a by-election at Ports- 
mouth Vernon was again sent to parliament. At the general 
election in the following May he was returned for Ipswich, 
Rochester and I^enryn, and all but succeeded in winning 
Westminster.^ He elected to sit for Ipswich. A larger squad- 
ron was placed under Vernon’s command at the close of 1740, 
and with this force he resolved upon attacking Cartagena. 
After a fierce struggle, the castle, which stood at the harbour’s 
entrance, was gained ; but in the attack upon the city the 
troops and sailors failed to act in concert, and, with the numbers 
of his forces thinned by combat and by disease, the British 
admiral retired to Jamaica. The incidents of this disastrous at- 
tempt are described in Smollett’s Roderick Random, chap, xxxi,, 
&c. A similar enterprise in July 1741 against Santiago de 
Cuba met with a similar reverse, and Vernon attributed the 
defeat to the divided command of the British forces. During 
his command he did a good deal for the health of his crews. 
He first introduced the custom of mixing the rum served to the 
sailors in the West Indies with water. The word ” grog ” is 
said to be derived from the nickname of ‘‘ old Grog ” given 
him by the sailors, because he wore a peculiar grogram boat- 
cloak. He landed at Bristol on the 6th of January 1743, and 
on the 24th of January received the freedom of the city of 
London When the country dreaded the march of Prince 
Charles to London, the fleet in the Downs was placed under 
^ Grego's Parliamentary Elections (London, 1886), pp. 95-106. 
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the command of Vernon ; but his jealous disposition brooked no 
interfdfence from the admiralty, and on the ist of January i7!^6 
he struck his fkig and handed over the command to ^another. 
His next act was to describe his grievances in a couple of angry 
pamphlets, revealing the communications of his ollicial chiefs, 
and for this indiscretion he was struck off the list of flag officers * 
(April II, 1746). He continued to rejpresent the borough of 
Ipswich until his death, but with this proceeding his public 
services practically ceased. He died suddenly at Nacton in 
Suffolk, the 30th of October 1757, and was buried in the church 
of the village. 

Vernon's gallantry was unquestioned ; but his valour not infre- 
quently degenerated into foolhardiness, and he dwelt more often 
than is usual with British seamen on the merits of his own exploits. 
His politics were those of the Tory party, and his differences with 
the Whigs and with his colleagues in the services led to his publishing 
several pamphlets on his political conduct. A Memorial 0/ A dmiral 
Vernon from Contemporary Auikorttics was printed by W. F. Vernon 
for private circulation m 1861. 

VERNON, a town of north-western France, in the depart- 
ment of Eure, ig m. E.N.E. of Evroux by road. Pop. (1906) 
7274. Vernon stands on the left bank of the Seine opposite 
the forest of Vernon, a stone bridge uniting it to Vemonnet on 
the right bank, where there are important stone quarries. The 
forest of Bizy lies to the south of the town. Its church is an in- 
teresting building dating from the 12th to the 15th centuries, 
and there is a cylindrical keep built by Henry 1 . of England. 
The port on the Seine carries on trade in stone and coal, and 
the town has workshops for the manufacture of army engineer- 
ing material and manufactures benzine, aniline dyes, wooden 
shoes, liqueurs, &c. 

Vernon in 1196 was ceded by its count to Philip Augustus, 
Richard I. resigning his suzerainty. The first Estates of Nor- 
mandy were held at Vernon in 1452. 

VEROLl (anc. Verulae), a town and episcopal see of the 
province of Rome, Italy, 10 m. by road N.E. of Frosinone, 
1870 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 2622 (town); 12,655 
(commune). The town is situated on a hill in a strong position 
with a fine view, on the site of the ancient Hernican town of 
Verulae, 7 m. S.E. of Aletrium. It retains remains of its 
ancient polygonal enceinte, especially near the summit of the 
hill, later occupied by a medieval castle. It is hardly men- 
tioned in history : we know that it became a municipium 
in go B.c. The cathedral treasury contains the breviary of 
S. Louis of 'I’oulouse, and some interesting reliquaries, one in 
ivory with bas-reliefs, and two in the Gothic style, of silver 

VERON, LOUIS DtelRB (1798-1867), Frcndi publicist, was 
born at Paris on the 5ih of April 1798. In 1829 he founde^d 
the Rennie de Paris, and from 1838 to 1852 was owner and 
director of the Constitutionnd, in which he published Eugene 
.Sue’s Wandering Jew, It was also during V6ron’s direction and 
at his suggestion that Sairite-Benve contributed the Causeries 
du lundi. From 1831 1835 he was director of the Paris Opera. 
In 1852 he was elected to the Corps Legislatif as an official 
candidate. He was the author of various Ixioks, of which the 
best known is Mhnoires d^un bourgeois de Paris (1853-1855), 
He died in Paris on the 27th of September 1867. 

V£R0N, PIERRE (1831-1900), French publicist, was*born in 
Paris on the 19th of April 1831, and in 1854 published lus first 
book, a volume of verse. In 1858 he joined the staff of Charivari, 
and edited that paper from 1865-99. He was the author of 
a large number o{ novels dealing with Parisian life, and for many 
years his rooms in the Rue de Rivoli were the meeting-place 
of the most famous French literary, artistic and political cele- 
brities. He died in Paris on the 2nd of November 1900. 

VERONA, a city and episcopal see of Venctia, Italy, the 
capital of the province of Verona, situated 194 ft. above sea-level 
in a loop made by the winding of the Adige (anc. Aihesis), 
Pop. (1906) 61,618 (town); 79,574^commune). It is 93 m. E, 
of Milan agd 71 m. W. of Venice by rail, and is also th^point of 
departure of the main lines to Mantua and Modena and to the 
Brenner, while a branch line runs N.W. to Capi^no, another S.E,< 
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I'D Le^iago, and steam tramways to C!ok)gna Venetii, Coriano 
and S. Giacomo. * 

The basilica of S. Zeno (an early bishop of Veiwna who became 
its patron saint), which stands outside the ancient city, is one 
• Churcbea interesting Romanesque churches in Italy. 

^ ^*'The church was remodelled in 1130, to which period 
much of the existing^structure belongs, including the richly 
sculptured west fron% and the open canfessio or (Tvpt, which 
occupies the eastern half of the church, raising the choir high 
above the nave. The nave, dating from the nth 'century, is 
supported by alternate columns and pillars, and contains 
frescoes of the iith-i4th centuries. The cloisters of S. Zeno, 
rebuilt in 1 123, arc an interesting example of brick and marble 
construction. Like many other churches in Verona, S. Zeno is 
mainly built of mixed brick and stone in alternate bands : four 
or five courses of fine red brick lie between bands of hard cream- 
coloured limestone or marble, forming broad stripes of red and 
white all over the wall. A similarly varit'gatcd etTcct in red and 
white is produced by building the arclu'S of windows and doors 
with alternating voussoirs in brick and tnarbic. The m^ighboiir- 
hood of Verona is especially rich in fine limestones and marbles 
of many different kinds, espe('ially a close-grained cream - 
coloured marble and a rich mottled red marble, which are largely 
used, not only in Verona, but also in Venice and othcT cities of 
the province. 'I'he same quarry produces both kinds, and indeed 
the same block is sometimes half red and half white. On the 
north side of the church is a lolty tower, allied the tower of 
Peppin ; while the slender brick campanile on the south dates 
from 1045 to 1178. 

The cathedral, consecrated in 1 187 b)' 1‘ope Urban 111 ., .stands 
at the northern extremity of the ancient city, by the bank of the 
Adige ; it is infijrior in size and importance to S. Zeno, but has 
a fine J2th-ci'ntury west front of equal interest, richly decorated 
with naive Romanesque sculpture (1135). 'I'ho rest of the 
exterior is built in hands of red and white, with slightly pro- 
jecting pilasters along the walls ; it has a noble cloister, with two 
storeys of arcading. The campanile by Sanmichele is unfinished. 
Its baptistery, rebuilt early in the 12th century, is a quite separate 
building, with nave and apse, forming a church d^‘clicatcd to 
S. Giovanni in Fonte. Pope Lucius III., who held a council at 
Verona in 1184, is buried in the cathedral, under the pavement 
before the high altar. The Dominican church of S. Anastasia 
is a mine of wealth in early examples oi painting and .sculp- 
ture, and one of the finest buildings in Italy of serni-Gothic style. 
It consists of a nave in six bays, aisles, transepts, each with 
two eastern chapels, and an apse, all vaulted with simple 
quadripartite brick groining. It was begun in 1261, but not 
completed till 1422, and is specially remarkable for its very 
beautiful and complete scheme of coloured decoration, much of 
which is cpnttjmporary with the building. The vaults are grace- 
fully painted wnth floreated bands along the ribs and central 
patterns in eauh ‘icj?!!,’’ ip rich soft colours on a white plastered 
ground. The cfakern* portion of the vaulting, including the 
choir and ' pne bay ‘of tbe nave, has the older amf simpler 
decorations ; ■ thfc rest of the nave has more elaborate painted 
ornament -r^T^iage' mixed with figures of Dominican saints, 
executed in the century. There are many fine frescot's in 
the intcriqf* fining from ^.*1300 (knights kneelmg before the 
Virgin) to* the 15th century, including Pisanello’s beantikil 
painting of St George (mentioned below). This church also 
contains^ a large number of fine sculptured tombs of the 14th 
and 15th centuries^ with noble effigies and reliefs of. saints and 
^ sacred subjectsi. It 'is mainly built of red brick, with fine nave 
c<|umns of red and white’ marble and an elaborate marble pave- 
ment inlaid in many different patterns. Its general proportions 
are specially noble, and the exterior view is good. The church 
of S. Fermo Maggiore comes next in interest. With the 
exception of the crypt, which is older, the existing edifice was 
rebuilt in 1313. The fapade is of brick and marble used alter- 
nately. • The plan is unusual, consisting of a large nave without 
aisle.s, the ^span being* between 45 and 50 ft. ; it also has two 
shallow transept#! and an apsidaLeast end. The roof, which is 


especially magnificent, is the finest example of a class which as a 
rule is only found in Venefia or in churches built by Venetian 
architects in Istria and other subject provinces : the framing 
is concealed by coving or barrel-vaulting in wood, tlie surface of 
which is divided into small square panels, all painted and gilt, 
giving a very rich effect. In tliis case the 14th and 3 5th century 
painted decorations are well preserved. Delicate patterns cover 
all the framework of the panelling and fill the panels themselves ; 
at two stages, where there is a check in the line of the coving, 
rows of half-figures of saints are minutely painted on blue or gold 
grounds, forming a scheme of indescribably splendid decoration. 
A simpler roof of the same class exists at S. Zeno ; it is trefoil- 
shaped in section, with a tie-beam joining the cusps. The 
church of S. Maria in Organo, dating from 1481, with a facade 
of 1502 from Sanmichele’s designs, contains paintings by 
various Veronese masters, and some fine choir-stalls of 3409 by 
Fra Gioconda. 'Fhough not built till after his death, the church 
of vS. Giorgio in Braida, on the other side of the river, was also 
designed by Sanmichele, and possesses many good pictures of 
the Veronese .school. The Romanesque churcli of S. Lorenzo, re- 
.stored in contains old frescoes. S. Stclano is another 

Kamianesque (‘hurch, probably of the nth century. There are 
several other fine churches in Verona, some of early date. One 
of the 14th century is dedicated to 'I'homas a Becket of Canter- 
bury. 

'Phe strongly fortified castle (C!astel Vecchio) built by the 
Della Scala lords in the 14th century .stands on the Ime of the wall 
of 'I'heodoric. close by the river. A very picturesque Bridges 
battlement ed bridge leads from it to the other shore, and 
sloping down over three archi's ol different sizes, the fortwea- 
largest next to the castle and the smallest at the other 
end. There an* four other bridges; across the Adige: one, the 
graceful Ponte di Pictra, rests upon ancient foundations, while 
the two arches nearest to the left banlv are Roman ; but it has 
been frequentlv’ rc.storccl. Remains of another ancient bridge 
were found in the river itself in 1891 behind S. Anastasia. I'hc 
i6th-c<‘ntury lines of fortification enclose a very much larger area 
than the Roman city, iorminga great loop to the west, and also 
including a considerable space on the left bank of the river. 
In the latter part of the city, on a .steep elevation, stands the 
castle of St Peter, originally founded by Theodoric, on the site, 
perhaps, of the earliest citadel, mostly rebuilt by Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti in 1393, and dismantled by the French in 3801. This 
and the other fortifications of Verona were rebuilt or repaired 
by the Austrians, but are no longer kept up as military defences. 
Verona, which is the chief military centre of the Italian province 
of Venetia, is now bc'ing surrounded with a circle of forts far 
outside the obsolete city walls. 

'J'he early palaces of Verona, before its conquest by Venice, 
were of noble and simple design, mostly built (^f fine red brick, 
with an inner court, surrounded on the ground floor 
by open arches like a cloister, as, for example, the 
Palazzo della Ragione, an assize court, begun in the 12th century. 
I'he arches, round or more often pointed in form, were decorated 
with moulded terra-cotta enrichments, and often with alternating 
voussoirs of marble. The Scaligeri Palace is a fine example, 
dating from the 14th century, with, in the cortile, an external 
staircase leading to an upper loggia, above the usual arcade on 
the ground floor. It has a lofty campanile, surmounted by a 
graceful octagonal upper storey. This palace is said to have 
been mainly built by Can Signorio (Della Scala) about 1370. 
After the conquest by Venice the dome.stic buildings of Verona 
assumed quite a different type. They became feeble copies 
of Venetian palaces, in which one form of window, with an -ogee 
arch, framed by the dentil moulding, is almost always used. 
The monotony and lifelessness of this form of architecture arc 
shown in the meaningless way in which details, suited only to 
the Venetian methods of veneering walls with thin marble slabs, 
are copied in the solid marMcs of Verona. From the skill of 
Fra Giocondo, Verona w'as for many years one of the chief 
centres in which the most refined and graceful forms of the 
early Renaissance were developed. The town hall, with its 
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and remained there he was sixteen. Outside its walls he 
studied, with a view to his future jfrofession, such branches of 
knowledge as geometry, geography and the construction of 
military weapons. He entered the navy in 1701, and from that 
time until 1707 took part in many expeditions in the Mediter- 
ranean and the West Indies. He served with Sir George Rooke 
at the taking of Gibraltar in July 1704 ; and on his return to 
England Queen Anne acknowledged his gallantry with the 
present of two hundred guineas. He next served in the West 
Indies with Commodore Sir Charles Wager, a brave seaman, 
who afterwards rose to the highest position at the admiralty 
in the Whig ministry of Walpole, and was pitted against Vernon 
both in the Hout^e of Commons and at the polling-booth. In 
1715, and again in 1726, Vernon assisted in the naval operations 
in the Baltic, supporting Sir John Norris in the first enterprise, 
and on the latter serving under his old chief, Sir Charles Wager. 
During the long supremacy of Walpole little opportunity arose 
for distinction in warfare, and Vernon’s energies found relief 
in politics. At the general election of 1722 he was returned for 
both Dunwich in Suffolk and Penryn in Cornwall, hut chose 
the latter constituency. In the succeeding parliament of 1727 
he was again chosen member for Penryn ; but he failed to 
retain his scat after the dissolution in 1734. At this period 
the English people regarded the Spaniards as their legitimate 
enemies, and the ill-teeling of the two countries was fanned 
both in poetry and in prose. The political antagonists of 
Walpole charged him with pusillanimity to Spain. With 
Pultcney and most of his associates this battle-ground was 
selected rather from expediency tlian from principle ; but 
Vernon represented the natural instincts of the sea-captain, 
and with the sailor as with the .soldier the motto was “ No 
peace with Spain.” In debate he spoke often, and frequently 
with effect, but his language always savoured of extravagance. 
He pledged himsell in 1739 to capture I’orto Bello with a 
squadron of but six ships, and the minister whom he had 
assailed with his invectives sent him, as vice-admiral of the 
blue and commander of the fleet in the West Indies, to the 
enterprise with the force which he had himself called suffi'ncnl. 
Vernon weighed anchor from Spithead on the 23rd of July 
1739 and arrived off Porto Bello on 20th November. Next day 
the combat began with a bombardment of an outlying fort 
which protected the mouth ot the harbour, and on the 22nd of 
November tlit; castle and town surrendered with a loss on the 
English side of only seven men. The joy of the nation knew 
no bounds. Vernon’s birthday was celebrated in 1740 in 
London with public illuminations, and 130 medals were struck 
in his honour. In February 1741 in a by-election at Ports- 
mouth Vernon was again sent to parliament. At the general 
election in the following May he was returned for Ipswich, 
Rochester and I^enryn, and all but succeeded in winning 
Westminster.^ He elected to sit for Ipswich. A larger squad- 
ron was placed under Vernon’s command at the close of 1740, 
and with this force he resolved upon attacking Cartagena. 
After a fierce struggle, the castle, which stood at the harbour’s 
entrance, was gained ; but in the attack upon the city the 
troops and sailors failed to act in concert, and, with the numbers 
of his forces thinned by combat and by disease, the British 
admiral retired to Jamaica. The incidents of this disastrous at- 
tempt are described in Smollett’s Roderick Random, chap, xxxi,, 
&c. A similar enterprise in July 1741 against Santiago de 
Cuba met with a similar reverse, and Vernon attributed the 
defeat to the divided command of the British forces. During 
his command he did a good deal for the health of his crews. 
He first introduced the custom of mixing the rum served to the 
sailors in the West Indies with water. The word ” grog ” is 
said to be derived from the nickname of ‘‘ old Grog ” given 
him by the sailors, because he wore a peculiar grogram boat- 
cloak. He landed at Bristol on the 6th of January 1743, and 
on the 24th of January received the freedom of the city of 
London When the country dreaded the march of Prince 
Charles to London, the fleet in the Downs was placed under 
^ Grego's Parliamentary Elections (London, 1886), pp. 95-106. 
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the command of Vernon ; but his jealous disposition brooked no 
interfdfence from the admiralty, and on the ist of January i7!^6 
he struck his fkig and handed over the command to ^another. 
His next act was to describe his grievances in a couple of angry 
pamphlets, revealing the communications of his ollicial chiefs, 
and for this indiscretion he was struck off the list of flag officers * 
(April II, 1746). He continued to rejpresent the borough of 
Ipswich until his death, but with this proceeding his public 
services practically ceased. He died suddenly at Nacton in 
Suffolk, the 30th of October 1757, and was buried in the church 
of the village. 

Vernon's gallantry was unquestioned ; but his valour not infre- 
quently degenerated into foolhardiness, and he dwelt more often 
than is usual with British seamen on the merits of his own exploits. 
His politics were those of the Tory party, and his differences with 
the Whigs and with his colleagues in the services led to his publishing 
several pamphlets on his political conduct. A Memorial 0/ A dmiral 
Vernon from Contemporary Auikorttics was printed by W. F. Vernon 
for private circulation m 1861. 

VERNON, a town of north-western France, in the depart- 
ment of Eure, ig m. E.N.E. of Evroux by road. Pop. (1906) 
7274. Vernon stands on the left bank of the Seine opposite 
the forest of Vernon, a stone bridge uniting it to Vemonnet on 
the right bank, where there are important stone quarries. The 
forest of Bizy lies to the south of the town. Its church is an in- 
teresting building dating from the 12th to the 15th centuries, 
and there is a cylindrical keep built by Henry 1 . of England. 
The port on the Seine carries on trade in stone and coal, and 
the town has workshops for the manufacture of army engineer- 
ing material and manufactures benzine, aniline dyes, wooden 
shoes, liqueurs, &c. 

Vernon in 1196 was ceded by its count to Philip Augustus, 
Richard I. resigning his suzerainty. The first Estates of Nor- 
mandy were held at Vernon in 1452. 

VEROLl (anc. Verulae), a town and episcopal see of the 
province of Rome, Italy, 10 m. by road N.E. of Frosinone, 
1870 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 2622 (town); 12,655 
(commune). The town is situated on a hill in a strong position 
with a fine view, on the site of the ancient Hernican town of 
Verulae, 7 m. S.E. of Aletrium. It retains remains of its 
ancient polygonal enceinte, especially near the summit of the 
hill, later occupied by a medieval castle. It is hardly men- 
tioned in history : we know that it became a municipium 
in go B.c. The cathedral treasury contains the breviary of 
S. Louis of 'I’oulouse, and some interesting reliquaries, one in 
ivory with bas-reliefs, and two in the Gothic style, of silver 

VERON, LOUIS DtelRB (1798-1867), Frcndi publicist, was 
born at Paris on the 5ih of April 1798. In 1829 he founde^d 
the Rennie de Paris, and from 1838 to 1852 was owner and 
director of the Constitutionnd, in which he published Eugene 
.Sue’s Wandering Jew, It was also during V6ron’s direction and 
at his suggestion that Sairite-Benve contributed the Causeries 
du lundi. From 1831 1835 he was director of the Paris Opera. 
In 1852 he was elected to the Corps Legislatif as an official 
candidate. He was the author of various Ixioks, of which the 
best known is Mhnoires d^un bourgeois de Paris (1853-1855), 
He died in Paris on the 27th of September 1867. 

V£R0N, PIERRE (1831-1900), French publicist, was*born in 
Paris on the 19th of April 1831, and in 1854 published lus first 
book, a volume of verse. In 1858 he joined the staff of Charivari, 
and edited that paper from 1865-99. He was the author of 
a large number o{ novels dealing with Parisian life, and for many 
years his rooms in the Rue de Rivoli were the meeting-place 
of the most famous French literary, artistic and political cele- 
brities. He died in Paris on the 2nd of November 1900. 

VERONA, a city and episcopal see of Venctia, Italy, the 
capital of the province of Verona, situated 194 ft. above sea-level 
in a loop made by the winding of the Adige (anc. Aihesis), 
Pop. (1906) 61,618 (town); 79,574^commune). It is 93 m. E, 
of Milan agd 71 m. W. of Venice by rail, and is also th^point of 
departure of the main lines to Mantua and Modena and to the 
Brenner, while a branch line runs N.W. to Capi^no, another S.E,< 
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semicircular and rest on round columns and capitals, richly carved 
>*ith grotosaue figures and foliage. Most of the external or»aincnta* 
tion 18 usually concentrated on the western front, which often has a 
lofty aiched porch on marble columns, resting 6 n grifhns or lions 
devouring their prey, (n.) The Florentine period {c. 1250 to 1400) 
is represented by the church of S. Anastasia, and by many more or 
less mutilated palaces, with fine courts surrounded by arcades in 
one or more storeys. The ai'ches arc mostly pointed, and in other 
respects the influence northern Gothic was more direct in Verona 
tlian in Florence. Siolidity ot mass and simplicity of detail are 
among the characteristics of this period, (hi.) The Venetian period 
{r.. 1400-1480) was one of little origmahty or vigour, ttie buildings 
of this date being largely rather dull copk^s of those at Venice, 
(iv.) The early Renais.sance developed into very exceptional beauty 
in Verona, mainly through the genius of Fra Giocondo (1435-1514), 
a native of Verona, who was at first a friar in the monastery of 
S. Maria in Organo. He rose to great cele])rity as an archit(‘Ct, and 
designed many graceful and richly sculptured buildings m Venice, 
Rome and even in France ; he used classical forms with great taste 
and skill, and with much of the freedom of the older medieval archi- 
tects, and was specially remarkable for his rich and delicate sculptured 
decorations. Another of the leading architects of the next stage of tin* 
Renaissance was the Veronese Michele Sanmichelc (i48.!|-i 559), a great 
military engineer, and designer of an immense number of magnificent 
palaces in Verona and other citie.s of Venetia. ilis buildings aie 
stately and graceful in proportion, but show a tendency towards 
dull scholastic classicism. The facades of his palaces were in the 
lower store V only decorated by rustication, of which he made great 
use, while tlie upper part was intended to be decorated with fre.scoes, 
which (as we have said) have in most cases perished. To him are 
also due the various gates and the most important bastions in the 
walls of Verona. In consequence of the disastrous flood of 1882, 
important embankment works were t'xt'cuted along the Adige at 
a cost of ;^30o,ooo. These works preclude all danger of future 
inundation. Tn addition to the Adige embankment, other hydraulic 
works have been either completed or undertaken. An irrigation 
canal, deriving water from the Sega, furnishes 11^ cubic metres 
per second to the fields of the upper Veronese di.stricf. The 
Camuzzoni industrial canal, which runs from the Ciiievo di 
S. Massimo to the suburb of Tombetla, furnishes 2O cubic metres 
of water per second, and generates 4000 horse-power. The cutting 
of this canal led to the construction of an aqueduct for drinking 
water, which, besides supplying the city, furnishes an ice factory 
with enough water to make 200 quintals of ice ])cr day. The motive- 
power generated by the Camuzzoni canal is utilized by a large nail 
factory, flour mills, paper mills, cotton mills and works for the 
distribution of electric energy. 

The Adige embankment gave an impetus to building enteiqirise, 
the banks of the river being now flankeef by villas and large dwelling- 
houses. 

History .— ancient Verona wa.s a town of the Cenomani, 
a Gaulish tribe, whose chief town was Rrixia. It became a 
Latin colony in 89 b.c. and, acquiring citizenship with the rest of 
Gallia lYanspadana in 49 b.c., became a munidpium. d'acitus 
wrongly speaks of it as a colony ; but it appears to have received 
a new colony under Gallicnus. In the time of Augustus it was 
inferiorto Patavi,umin importance, buton it parwithMediolanum, 
and superior to Brixia and other towns of the district. Inscrip- 
tions tcst»ify^tq .its importance— among others one which indi- 
cates that it wk .'5 the headquarters of the collectors of the 5 % 
inheritailce tax ^nder^thc Empire in Italy beyond the Po. 
Its territory str’e^chciffls far as Hostilia on the Padus (Po), 30 m. 
to the* sou^ and was extensive on other sides also, Chough its 
exact lijpits ‘arfe uncertain. It was an important point in the 
road system bf the district, lying on that between Mediolanum 
and Aquileia/.wJiil^' hqre diverged to the north the roads up the 
Atbfcsis valliydttnd over .the Brenner into Raetia, and to the 
south roads’ran toietriacum, Mantua and Hostilia. It was the 
birthplace of the poet Catullus, In a.d. 69 it became the head- 
quarter§ of the legions which were siding with Vespasian. Its 
fertile surroundings, its central position at the junction of 
several great -roads, and the natural strength of its position, 
defended by a river aldng two- thirds of its circumference, all 
copibined to make Verona one of the richest and most important 
cities in northern Italy, although its extent within the wails was 
not large. The existing remains of walls and gates date from 
the period between the 3rd of April and the 4th of December of 
the year 265. A very h^idsome triumphal arch, now called 
the P(^ta de’ Borsari, was restored in this year by Gallienus 
(as the inscription upon it, which has taken the place of an older 
one, cancelled l^p make rogm for it, records), and became one of 


the city gates. It is a double arcli, ai^ above it are two orders 
of smaller arcades. 'I'he* same was the case with the Porta 
dei Leoni, another rather similar triumphal arch on the east 
of the city, and with a third arch, the Arco dei Gavi, demolished 
in 1805. 'i'his last seems to have belonged to the ist century 
A.D. ; remains of it are preserved in the amphitheatre. It took 
its name from the family in whose honour it was erected ; 
the architect was one L. Vitruvius Cerdo, possibly a pupil and 
freedman of the famous writer on architecture. The Porta dei 
Leoni, on the other hand, bears the name of 'riberius Flavius 
Noricus, a quattuonnr iure dicundo, i.e. one of the four chief 
magistrates of the city (probably 2nd century a.d.). The 
original line of walls did not include the amphitheatre, but 
passed N.E. of it ; it was, however, afterwards included in the 
enceinte as a kind of massive corner tower.^ The emperor 
('onstantinc, while advancing towards Rome from Gaul, besieged 
and took Verona (312); it was here, too, that Odoaccr was 
defeated (499) by Theodoric the Goth, Dietrich von Bern — 
i.e. Verona — of German legends, who built a castle at Verona 
and frequently resided there. He enlarged the fortified area by 
constructing a wall and ditch (now called Adigetto) straiglit 
across the loop, to the S.W. of the amphitheatre, and also built 
thermae and restored the acqueducts, which had long been 
out of use. 

In the middle ages Verona gradually grew in size and im- 
portance. Alboin, the Lombard king, captured it in 568, and 
it was one of the chief residences of the Lombard, and later of 
the Frankish, monarchs ; and though, like other cities of northern 
ltaly,it .suffered much during the Guelph and Ghibcllino struggles, 
it rose to a foremost position both from the political and the 
artistic point of view under its various rulers of the Scaliger or 
Della Seala family. 'Ehe first prominent member of this family 
and founder ol his dynasty was Maslino 1 . della Seala, wlio 
ruled over the city from 1260 till his death in 1277. Verona had 
previously fallen un'dcr the power of a less able de.spot, Ezzelino 
da Romano, who died in 1259. Ali)erto della Seala (died in 
3301) was succeeded by his eldest son Bartolomeo, who was 
confirmed as ruler of Verona by the popular vote, and died 
in 1304. It was in his time that Romeo and Juliet are said to 
have lived. Alboino, the second son, succeeded his brother, 
and died in 1311, when the youngest son oi Alberto, (an Grande, 
who since 1308 had been joint-lord of Verona with bis brother, 
succeeded to the undivided power. Can Grande (Francesco 
della Seala, d. 1329) was the best and most illustrious of his 
line, and is .specially famous as the hospitable patron of Dante 
{q.v.). Other princes of this dynasty, which lasted for rather 
more than a century, were Giovanni (d. 1350), Mastinu II. 
(d. 1351), Can Grande II. (d. 1359) and Can Signorio (d. 1375). 
In 1389 Gian Galeazzo Visconti, duke of Milan, became by 
conquest lord of Verona. Soon after his death the city fell by 
treacherous means into the hands ol Francesco II. di Carrara, 
lord of l^adua. In 1404-1405 Verona, together with Padua, 
was finally conquered by Venice, and remained subject to the 
Venetians till the overthrow of the republic by NApoleon in 
1797, who in the same year, after the treaty of Campo Formic, 
ceded it to the Austrians with the rest of Venetia. They 
fortified it strongly in 1814, and with Peschiera, Mantua and 
Legnago it formed part of the famous quadrilateral which until 
1866 was the chief support of their rule in Italy. 

See the various works by Scipione Maffei {Verona Illustrata, 
1728; Museum Vernnense, 1749); and Th. Mommsen in Corp. 
Jmer. Latin (Berlin, 1883), v. p. 327 (with bibliography) ; A. Wid, 
The Story of Verona (London, 1962); Notirie dc^h scav%, passim; 
E. Giani, V Antico teatro dx Verona (Verona, 1908). 

d.H.M.; T. As.) 

VERONA* CONGRESS OF, the last of the series of inter- 
national conferences or congresses based on the principle 
enunciated in Art. 6 of the treaty of Paris of November 20th, 
1815 (see Europe, History). It met at Verona on the 20th 

’ The view of some scholars is that the original walls were earlier 
than the time of Gallienus, who reconstructed them on the old lines, 
taking in, however, the amphitheatre. 
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October 1822. The §mpcror Alexander 1 . of Russia was 
•esent in person. There were also present Count Nesselrode, 
le Russian minister of foreign affairs ; Prince Metternich, 
presenting Austria ; Prince Hardenberg and Count Bems- 
irff representing Prussia ; MM. de Montmorency and Chateau- 
‘iand, representing France ; and the duke of Wellington, 
presenting Great liritain in place of Lord Londonderry 
lastlereagh), whose tragic death occurred on the eve of his 
tting out to the congress. 

In the instructions drawn up by Londonderry for his own 
lidance, which had been handed to Wellington by Canning 
ithout alteration, was clearly defined the attitude of Great 
ritain towards the three questions which it was supposed 
ould be discussed, viz. the Turkish Question (Greek insurrec- 
on), the question of intervention in favour of the royal power 
I Spain, together with that of the revolted Spanish colonies, 
id the Italian Question. As regards the latter it was laid 
Dwn that Great Britain could not charge herself with any 
iperintendencc of a system in which she had merely acquiesced, 
id the duty of the British minister would be merely to keep 
imsclf informed, and to see that nothing was done incon- 
stent with the European system and the treaties.” To make 
lis attitude quite clear, Wellington was further instructed not 
3 hand in his credentials until this question had been disposed 
f, his place being meanwhile taken by Lord Londonderry 
Stewart), Castlercagh’s half-brother and successor in the title, 
^ho had fulfilled the same function at Troppau and Laibach, 
n the Spanish Question Wellington was to give voice to the 
ncompromising opposition of Great Britain to the whole 
rinciple of intervention. In the Turkish Question, the prob- 
ble raising of which had alone induced the British govern- 
lent to send a plenipotentiary to the congress, he was to 
Liggest the eventual necessity for recognizing the belligerent 
ights of the Greeks, and, in the event of concerted interven- | 
ion, to be careful not to commit Great Britain beyond the 
imits of good offices. 

I'he immediate problems arising out of the Turkish Question 
lad, however, been settled between the emperor Alexander and 
letternich, to their mutual satisfaction, at the preliminary 
onferences held at Vienna in September, and at Verona the 
nly question raised was that of the proposed French interven- 
ion in Spain. The discussion was opened by three questions 
ormally propounded by Montmorency : (i) Would the Allies 
withdraw their ministers from Madrid in the event of Franc'e 
>eing compelled to do so ? (2) In case of war, under what 
orm and by what acts would the powers give France their 
noral support, so as to give to her action the force of the 
yiiancc, and inspire a salutary fear in the revolutionaries of 
ill countries ? (3) What material aid would the powers give, 

f asked by France to intervene, under restrictions which she 
vould declare and they would recognize ? 

The reply of Alexander, who expressed his surprise at the 
iesirc of France to keep the question ” wholly French,” was 
;o offer U march 1 50,000 Russians through Germany to Pied- 
nont, where they could be held ready to act against the Jacobins 
vhether m Spain or France. This solution appealed to Metter- 
lich and Montmorency as little as to Wellington ; but though 
mited in opposing it, four days of “ confidential communica- 
:ions ” revealed a fundamental difference of opinion between 
the representative of Great Britain and those of the continental 
lowers on the main point at issue. Wellington, firmly based 
m the principle of non-intervention, refused to have anythmg 
to do with the suggestion, made by Metternich, that the powers 
should address a common note to the Spanish government in 
iupport of the action of France. Finally, Metternich proposed 
that the Allies should “hold a common language, but m 
separate notes, though uniform in their principles and objects.'’ 
This solution was adopted by the continental powers ; and 
Wellington, in accordance with his instructions not to counten- 
ance any intervention in Spanish affairs, took no part in the 
conferences that followed. On the 30th of October the powers 
handed in their formal replies to the French memorandum. 
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Russia, Austria and Prussia would act as" France should in 
respect their ministers in Spain, and would give to France 
every countenance and assistance she might require, the details 
being reserved to be specified in a treaty.” Wellington, on 
the other hand, replied on behalf of Great Britain that “ having 
no knowledge of the cause of dispute, and not being a.ble to 
form a judgment upon a hypothetical c^e, he could give no 
answer to any of the questions.” 

Thus was proclaimed the open breach 01 Great Britain with 
the principles and policy of the Great Alliance, which is what 
gives to the congress its main historical interest. 

Sec Cambridge Modern Hist., chap. i. " The Congresses,” by W. 
Alison Phillips, and for authorities, ibid. p. 787. (W. A. P.) 

VERONAL, in medicine, diethylmalonyl urea or diethyl- 
barbituric acid (CJlt,);jCfCO*NHl2CO, extensively used as a 
hypnotic. It is prepared by condensing diethylmalonic ester 
with urea in the presence of sodium ethylate, or by acting 
with ethyl iodide on the silver salt of malonyl urea ; it forms 
a white crystalline powder, which is odourless, and has a 
slightly bitter taste. Its introduction followed the investiga- 
tions of Emil Fischer and J. v. Merling on the pharmacological 
properties of certain open and closed ureides. Led thereto by 
the impression that hypnotic action appears to be largely 
dependent on the presence of eth>l group.s, they prepared 
diethylacetyl urea, diethylmalonyl urea, and dipropylmalonyl 
urea. All three were found to be hypnotics: the first was 
about equal in power to sulphonal, whilst the third was four 
times as powerful, but its use was attended by prolonged after- 
effects. Veronal was found to be midway. It is best given 
in cachets (ro to 15 grains). As it does not affect the circulatory 
or respiratory systems, or temperature, it can be employed in 
many diseased conditions of the heart and lungs as well as in 
mental disturbances, acute alcoholism, morphinomania and 
kidney disease. If taken during a prolonged period it seems 
to lose its effect. A soluble salt of veronal has been introduced 
under the name of mcdinal. Although the toxicity of veronal 
is low, 135 grains having been taken in a single dose without 
serious results, the unreasonable consumption by persons 
suffering from insomnia has led to many deaths, and it 
has been suggested that the sale should be restricted by the 
Pharmacy Acts. 

VERONICA, ST. According to the most recent version of 
the legend, Veronica was a pious woman of Jerusalem, who, 
moved with pity by the spectacle of Jesus carrying His cross to 
Golgotha, gave Him her kerchief in order that He might wipe the 
drops of agony from His brow. The Lord accepted the offering, 
and after using the napkin handed it back to her with the image 
of His face miraculously impressed upon it. This, however, is 
not the primitive form of the legend, which a close examination 
.slfows to be derived from the following story related by Eusebius 
in his Hisioria Ecclesiastica (vii. 18). At Caesarea Philippi 
dwelt the woman whom the Lord healed of an issue of blood 
(Matt. ix. 20), and at the door of her house stood, on one side a 
statue of a woman in an attitude of supplication, and on the other 
side that of a man stretching forth his hand to the woman. It 
was said that the male figure represented Christ, and that the 
group had been set up in recognition of the miraculous cure. 
Legend was not long in providing the woman of the Gospql with 
a name. In the West she was identified with Martha of Bethany; 
in the East she was called Berenike, or Beronike, the name 
appearing in as early a work as the Acta Pilati^ the most ancient 
form of which goes back to the 4th century. Towards the 
6th centur}^ the legend of the woman with the issue of blood 
became merged in the legend of Pilate, as is shown in the 
writings known in the middle ages as Cura sanitatis Tiberii 
and Vmdtda Salvatoris. According to the former of these 
accounts Veronica, in memory of her cure, caused a portrait 
of the Saviour to be painted. The emperor Tiberius, when 
afflicted with a grievous sickness, commanded the woman to 
bring the portrait to him, worshipped Christ before hqr eyes, 
and was cured. The legend continued to gather accretions, 
and a miraculous origin came to be assigned to, the image. It 
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appears that in the i2tJi century the iinaj^c began to be identi- 
fied with one preserved at Rome, and in the populat speech 
the image, too, was called Veronica. Jt is interesting to note 
that the fanciful derivation of the siime Veronica from the 
words Vera icon “ true image ” — is not, as has been 

‘ thought, of modem origin, since it occurs in the Otia Imperialia 
(iii. 25) of Ckrvnse Tilbury (fl. 1211), who says: “ Est 
ergo Veronica pictura Domini vera.” In several churches the 
office of St Veronica* matron, is observed on various dates. 

See Acta Sanc 4 oruni, Febriiary, i. 44O-57 ; L F. C. Tiscliendorf. 
Evan^eha apocrypha (2nd ed., Leipzig. 1877), p. 230; E. von 
Dobschutz. Chnsturbilder (Leipzig. i89(j) ; H. Thurston, The 
Stations of the Cross (London, 190O). (II. De.) 

VERRE 8 , OAIUS {c, 120-43 n.c.), Roman magistrate, notori- 
ous for his misgovernrnent of Sicily. It is not known to what 
ffffts he belong^. He at first supported Marius and the popu- 
lar party, but soon went over to the other side. Sulla made 
him a present of land at Bene ven turn, and secured him against 
punishment for embezzlement. In 80, Verres was quaestor in 
Asia on the staff of Cn, Cornelius Dolabella, governor of Cilicia. 
The governor and his subordinate plundered in concert, till in 
78 Dolabella had to stand his trial at Rome, and wils convicted, 
mainly on the evidence of Verrc'S, who thus secured a pardon 
for himself. In 74, by a lavish use of bribes, Verres secured 
tlie city praetoTship, and, as a creature of Sulla, abused his 
authority to further the political ends of his party. He was 
then sent as governor to Sicily, the richest of the Roman pro- 
vinces. The people were for the most part prosperous and 
contented, but under Verres the island experienced more misery 
and desolation than during the time of the first Punic or the 
recent servile wars. The corn-growers and tlic revenue col- 
lectors were ruined by exorbitant imposts or by the iniquitous 
cancelling of contracts ; temples and private houses were 
robbed of their works of art ; and the rights of Roman citizens 
were disregarded. Verres returned to Rome in 70, and in the 
same year, at the request of the Sic ilians, Cicero prosecuted him. 
Verres entrusted his defence to the most eminent of Roman 
advocates, Q. Horlensius, and he had the sympathy and support 
of several of the leading Roman nobles. The c'ourt was com- 
posed exclusively of senators, some of whom might have been 
his personal friends. But the presiding judge, the city praetor, 
M’. Acihus Glabrio, was a thoroughly honest man, and his 
assessors were at least not accessible to bribery. Verres vainly 
tried to get the trial postponed till 69 when his friend MeteJIus 
would be the presiding judge, but in August Cicero opened the 
case. The effect of the first brief speech was so overwhehiaing 
that Ilortcnsius refused to reply, and recommended his client | 
to leave the country. Before the expiration of the nine days 
allowed for the prosecution Verres was on his way to Massilia. 1 
There he live^ m exile till 43, when he was pro.scribcd by Antony, i 
the reason alleged - being his refusal to surrender .some of his 
art treasur4fti.w4ich Aiitony coveted. Verres may not have 
been quite so blac|c as trf^is painted by Cicero, on whose speeches 
wc depend ,>eiitirely -for 6ur knowledge of him, but there can 
hardly bg a doubt that he .stood pre-eminent among the worst 
specimens ^ of. Roaaaa provincial governors. Of the .seven 
Verrine qnly two were actually delivered ; the re- 
maining compiled -from the depositions, of witnesses, 

and publisli^d after The flight of Verres. 

VERRIUS FLACCUS, MARCUS (c, 10 b.c.), Roman gram- 
marian and teacher, flourished under Augustus and Tiberius. 
He was *a freedm^^ and his raanumitter has been identified 
, with Verrius .tlacciis, an authority on pontifical law ; but for 
cifronological reasons the name of Veranius Flaccus, a writer on 
augury, has been suggested (Teuffcl-Schwabe, Hist, of Roman 
Lit. 199, 4). He gained such a reputation by his methods of 
instruction thatise was summoned to court to bring up Gaius 
and Lucius, the grandsons of Augustus. He removed there with 
his whole school, and his jalary was greatly increased on the 
condition that ha took no fresh pupils. He died at an advanced 
age durmg tlie reign of Tiberius (Suetonius, De Grammaticis, 17), 

and a statue in his honour was erected at Praeneste, in a marble 

» ' 


recess, with inscriptions from his Flaccus was also a 

distinguished philologist * and antiquarian investigator. For 
his most important work {De Verborum Stgnificatu) see Festus, 
Sextus. Of the calendar of Roman festivals {Fasti Praen^stini) 
engraved on marble and set up in the forum at Praeneste, some 
fragments were discovered (1771) at some distance from the 
town itself in a Cliristian building of later date, and some 
consular fasti in the forum itself (1778). The collection was 
subsequently increased by two new fragments. 

Other lost works of Flaccus were : De Orthographia : De Obseteris 
Catoms, ail elucidation of obscurities in the writings of the elder 
Cato; Saturnus, dealing with questions of Roman ritual ; Rerum 
memoria dignarum lihri, au encyclopaedic work much used by 
Pliny the elder ; Res Etruscae, probably cm augury. 

For the fragments of the Eaedi see Corpus Inscripttonum Latinarum, 
i. pp. 311, 474 ; G. Gatti, " Due nuovi Frammenti del Calendario 
di Verrio Flacco/' in Atti della r. Accademia dei Ltncei, 5th ser., 
vol. 5, pi 2, p 421 (1898) ; Winther, De fastis Verrii Placet ah 
Ovidio adhihitis (1885) ; J. E. Sandys, Classical Scholarship (ed. 1906), 
vol. 1 . index, s.v. “ Verrius " ; fragments of Flaccus m C. O. Midler’s 
edition of Festus ; see also H. Nettleship, Lectures and Essays, 
VERROCCHIO, ANDREA DEL (1435-1488), Italian gold- 
smith, sculptor and painter, was born at Florence. He was 
the .son of Michele di Francesco dc’ Cioni, and took his name 
from his master, the goldsmith Gmlianu Verrocchi. Except 
tlirough his works, little is known of his life. As a painter he 
occupies an important position from the fact iliat Leonardo 
da Vinci and Lorenzo di Credi worked for many years in his 
boilega as pupils and assistants. Only one existing painting 
can be attributed with absolute C'crtainty to Verrocchio’s iiand, 
the celebrated “Baptism of Christ,” originally painted for the 
monks of Vallombrosa, and now in the academy of Florence, 
'i'he figures of Christ and Uxe Baptist arc executed with great 
vigour and refinement of touch, but are rather hard and angular 
in style. 'I’hc two angels are of a much more graceful cast; 
the face of one is of especial beauty, and Vasari is probably right 
in sa3'ing that this 4 iead was painted by the young Leonardo. 
Other pictures irom Verrocchio’s boilega probably exist, a.s, 
for example, two in the National Gallery of London formerly 
attributed to Ant. Pollaiuolo — “Tobia.s and the Angel” (No. 
781) and the very lovely “ Madonna and Angels ” (No. 296), botli 
very brilliant and jewel-like in colour. Thi.s c.xquisite painting 
may possibly have been painted from Verrocchio's design by 
Lorenzo di Credi while he was under Uic immediate influence of 
his wonderful iellow-piipil. Da Vinci 
In examining Verrocchio’s work as a sculptor wc are on surer 
ground. One of his earliest works was the beautiful marble 
medallion of the Madonna, over the tomb of U'onarrlo Bruni 
of Arezzo in the church of vSanla Croce at Florence. In J472 
Verrocchio completed the fine tomb of Giovanni and Ifiero de’ 
Medici, between the sacristy and the lady chapel of San Lorenzo 
at Florence. This consists of a great porphyry sarcophugus 
enriched with magnificent acanthus foliage in bronze. Above 
it is a graceful open bronze grill, made like a network of cordage. 
In 1474 Verocchio began the monument to Cardinal Forteguerra 
at the west end of Plstoia cathedral. The kneelings figure of 
the cardinal wa.s never completed, and now lies in a room of 
l.a Sapienza, but the whole design is shown in what is probably 
Verrocchio’s original clay sketch, now in the South Kensington 
Museum. Though this work was designed by Verrocchio, the 
actual execution of it was entrusted to his assistant, the Floren- 
tine Lorenzetto. In 1476 Verrocchio motk'lled and cast the 
fine but too realistic bronze statue of David, now in the Bargello 
(Florence) ; and in the following year be completed one of the 
reliefs of the magnificent silver altar-frontal of the Florentine 
baptistery, that representing the “Beheading of St John.” 
Verrocclrio’s other works in the precious metals now lost, 
but Vasari records that he made many elaborate 4)iBccs of plate 
and jewelry, such as morses for copes, as well as a series of silver 
statues of the Apostles for the pope’s diapel in the Vatican. 
Between 1478 and 1483 he was occupied ii> making tlie bronze 
group of the “ Unbelief of St Thomas,” which still stands in 
»-See Crowe and Cavalfiaaclle, Painting in Italy (London, 3804), 
iii.pp. 4^ seq. 
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one of the external niches of Oj San Michele (Florence). 
He received 800 florins for these two figures, which are more 

remarkable for the 
excellence of their 
technique than for 
their .sculjituresque 
beauty. The atti- 
tudes are rather rigid 
and the faces hard in 
expression. Verroc- 
chio’s chief master- 
piece was the colossiil 
bronze equestrian 
statue of the Vene- 
tian general Barto- 
lommeo folleoni, 
which stands in the 
piazza of SS. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo at Venice. 
Verrocchio received the 
order for this statue in 
1479, but had only 
completed the model 
when he died in 148S. 
In .spite of his request 
that the casting should 
be entrusted to his 
pupil Lorenzo di Credi, 
the work was given 
to Alessandro Leo- 
pardi by the Venetian 
senate, and the statue 
'I’licrc appears to be no doubt 



Clay sketch for the monument of Carcliiial 
ForteKuorra, showini? the kneeling por- 
trait of the cardinal, which is not m the 
iictual monument ; a very poor modern 
Jigure occupies its place. 


was gilt and unveiled in 1496,^ 
that the iiiudcl was completed by Verrocchio himself, and that 
nothing more than itsreproduction in bronze should beattributed 
to the much feebler hand of Leopardi, who, however, has set his 
own name alone on the belly-band of the horse — ALEXANDER • 
LEOPARDVS V. F. OPUS. This is perhaps the noblest 
equestrian statue in the world, being in some respects superior 
lo the antique bronze of Marcus Aurelius in Rome and to that 
of Gattameliita at Padua by Donatello. The horses is designed 
with wonderful nobility and spirit, and the easy pose of the 
great general, combining perfect balance with absolute ease and 
securil)' in the saddle, is a marvel of sculpturesque ability. 
Most remarkable skill is shown by the way in which Verrocchio 
has exaggerated the strongly marked features of the general, 
so that nothing of its powerful eff( et is lo.st by ilu^ lofty position 
of the head. Aei'ordiiig lo Vasari, Verrocchio was one of 
the first si'ulptors who made a pradical use of casts from living 
and dead subjects. He is said also to have produced plastic 
works in terra-cotta, wood and in wax decorated with colour. 
As a sculptor his chief pupil vva.s France.seo di Simone, the 
son of that Simone whom Vasari wrongly calls a brother of 
Donatelfo. Another pupil was Agnolo di Polo (Paolo), who 
worked chiefly in terra-cotta. 

Verrocchio died in Venice in 1488, and was buried in the 
church of St Ambrogio in Florence. 

See also Hans Mackowsky, " Verrocchio . . . Mit 80 Abbildiingen ” 
(1901), Kunster Mono^vaphien, No. 52. (J. 1 £. M.) 


VERSAILLES, a town of northern France, capital of the 
department of Seine-et*Oisc, 12 m. by road W.S.W. of Paris, 
with which it is connected by rail and tram. Pop. (i()o6) town, 
45,246 ; (xmimune, 54,820. Versailles owes its existence to the 
palace built by Louis XIV. It .stands 460 ft. above the sea, and 
its fresh healthy air and neai*ncs.s to the capital attract many 
residents. The three avenues of St Cloud, Paris and Sceaux 
converge in the Place d’Armes. Between them stand the former 
stables of the palace, now occupied by the artillery and engineers. 
To the south lies the quarter of Satory, the oldest part of Ver- 
sailles, with the cathedral of St Louis, and to the north the new 
quarter, with the church of Notre Dame. To the west a gilded 
' See Gay, Cavt. iM. i. p. 367. 


iron g^e and a stone balustrade shut off the great court of th< 
palace from the Place d’Armes. In this court, which slopes 
upwards from "the gate, stand statues of Richelieiu Condc 
Du Guesclin and other famous Frenchmen. At the highest 
point there is an equestrian statue in bronze of Louis XIV., anc 
to the right and left of this stretch the long wings of the palace 
while behind it extend the Cour Royale 'and the smaller Cour d( 
Marbre, to the north, south and west of <wluch rise the centra 
buildings. The buildings clustered round the Cour dc Marbre 
which include the apartments of Louis XIV., project into the 
gardens on the west considerably beyond the rest of the facade 
To the north the Chapel Court and to the south the Princes Court 
with vaulted passages leading to the gardens, separate the sid( 
from the central buildings. On the other is the inscription 
“ A toutes Ics gloires de la France,” which Louis Philippe ju.^Jtified 
by forming a collection of works of art (valued at £1,000,000) 
commemorating the great events and persons of French history, 
The palace chapel (1696-1710), the roof of which can be seen froir 
afar rising above the rest of the building, was the last work oj 
J . Hardouin-Mansart . 

The grouiul-lloor of the north wing on Ihe garden side coiitaiat 
eleven halLs of historical pictures from Clovis to Louis XV I . 
and on the side of the interior courts a gallery containing casts o: 
royal funereal monuments. The Halls of the Cm.sades open of 
this gallery, and are decorated with the arms of crusaders and wit! 
modern picture.^ ilcaling witli that ponocl. On the hrst floor o: 
tin: nortli wmg on the garden side are tea halls of pictures com 
ineinor.iting historiciil events from 1795 to 1S30; on the cour 
side is the Gallery of Scul})ture, which contains the Joan of Arc o 
the prim ess Mane of Orleans ; and there are .seven halls chiefly 
devoted to French campaigns and generals m Africa, Italy, tb' 
Crimea and Moxitx), witli some famous w'ar pictures by Horuc 
Vernet. The Mtcoml storey has a portrait gallery. In the wortl 
wing is also the theatre built umler Louis XV. by Jacques-Ang' 
Gabriel, which was first used on the U)th of May 1770 on the marriag 
of the (lauphui (afterwards Louis XVI.) and Mane Antoinette 
Here, on the 2nd of October 1789, the celebrated banquet wasgivei 
to the Gardes (lu Gorps. tlie toasts at which provoked the rioU tha 
drove the royal family Irom Versailles; and liere the Nationa 
Assembly nu t from the jotli of March 1871 till the proclamatioi 
of tbt‘ constitution m 1H75, and the Senate from the 8lh of Marcl 
1870 till llie return ol the two chambers to Pans in 1879. On th 
ground'floor ol the central Inuldmgs are the halls of celebratet 
warriors (once the anteroom ol AFadame de Pomjiatlour), marshals 
c'onstable.s and admirals, and the suite of rooms known as ih 
Dauphin's Ajiartmeiits, now given up lo historical jiortraits, Thi 
Galene ikesst , once kuown as the Gallery of Louis XHl,, leads b 
the rooms surroumliiig tht^ Alarble Court , a senes of which contain 
many plans of b.itt)(‘s. 'Phe lobliics ol llu‘ ground -floor are full o 
busts, statues and tombs of kings and celebrated men. The faraoii 
staterooms are on the first floor. On tlie garden side, facing the north 
are a senes of seven halls sonu^ of them decoi'ated witli tapistrie 
rcpre.si'ntiiig the liic oi Louis XI V. .\mong them may he ineTitione< 
the Hall of JJercule.s, till l/To the upper half of the old chapel 
where the dukes of (.'liarlres, Maine and Burgundy were married 
find Bossiu'l, Massillon .nid BourcUiloiu^ preached; the Hall 0 
Mercury, wliere the coftin of Louis XIV. stood for eight days afte 
liis death ; anti tlie Hall of Ajiollo, or throuc room. To the fron 
of the palace, tat'iug the west, .ire the Galleries of War and Peace 
with allegorical piclure.s, and the Glass Gallery, built by Mansar 
in jd/S (235 ft. long, 3^; wide and 42 high), having 34 arches, 17 o 
which are tilled witii windows looking on the gardens and 17 witl 
large mirrors. The gallery is overloaded with omamoiit, and thi 
picturt's by ('harlcs Lfbrun, tilt* trophies and figures of childrei 
by Antoine Cioysevox, and the inscriptions attributed to Boileai 
and Racine, all glorify Louis XIV. This gallery was used by bin 
as a throne room on state occasions. Here the king of Prussii 
was proclaimed emperor of Ciermany on the 18th of January 1H71 
Connected with the (ialiery of Peace are the queen’s apartments 
occupied successively by Marie Th6r6se, Marie Leezinska and Mari 
Antoinette, where the duchess of Angoul6me was born, the duches 
of Burgundy died, and Marie Antoinette was almost assassinate! 
on the 6th of October 1789. Behind the Glass Gallery on the sid 
of the court are the rooms of Louis XIV. The CEil de Boeuf, name< 
from its oval window, was the anteroom where the courtiers waitei 
till the king rose. In it is a picture representing Louis XIV. and hi 
family as Olympian deities ; and it leads to the bedroom in whicl 
Louis XIV. died, after using it from 1701, and which Louis XV 
occupied from 1722 to 1738. In the somtli wing of the palace 
on the ground-floor, is the Gallery sf the Republic and the Firs 
Empire, the rooms of which contain paintings of scenes jn the lif 
of Napoleon I. A sculpture gallery contains busts of celebratei 
scholars, artists, generals and public men from the time of Louis XVl 
onwards. In the south wing is also the room where the Cham b« 
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appears that in the i2tJi century the iinaj^c began to be identi- 
fied with one preserved at Rome, and in the populat speech 
the image, too, was called Veronica. Jt is interesting to note 
that the fanciful derivation of the siime Veronica from the 
words Vera icon “ true image ” — is not, as has been 

‘ thought, of modem origin, since it occurs in the Otia Imperialia 
(iii. 25) of Ckrvnse Tilbury (fl. 1211), who says: “ Est 
ergo Veronica pictura Domini vera.” In several churches the 
office of St Veronica* matron, is observed on various dates. 

See Acta Sanc 4 oruni, Febriiary, i. 44O-57 ; L F. C. Tiscliendorf. 
Evan^eha apocrypha (2nd ed., Leipzig. 1877), p. 230; E. von 
Dobschutz. Chnsturbilder (Leipzig. i89(j) ; H. Thurston, The 
Stations of the Cross (London, 190O). (II. De.) 

VERRE 8 , OAIUS {c, 120-43 n.c.), Roman magistrate, notori- 
ous for his misgovernrnent of Sicily. It is not known to what 
ffffts he belong^. He at first supported Marius and the popu- 
lar party, but soon went over to the other side. Sulla made 
him a present of land at Bene ven turn, and secured him against 
punishment for embezzlement. In 80, Verres was quaestor in 
Asia on the staff of Cn, Cornelius Dolabella, governor of Cilicia. 
The governor and his subordinate plundered in concert, till in 
78 Dolabella had to stand his trial at Rome, and wils convicted, 
mainly on the evidence of Verrc'S, who thus secured a pardon 
for himself. In 74, by a lavish use of bribes, Verres secured 
tlie city praetoTship, and, as a creature of Sulla, abused his 
authority to further the political ends of his party. He was 
then sent as governor to Sicily, the richest of the Roman pro- 
vinces. The people were for the most part prosperous and 
contented, but under Verres the island experienced more misery 
and desolation than during the time of the first Punic or the 
recent servile wars. The corn-growers and tlic revenue col- 
lectors were ruined by exorbitant imposts or by the iniquitous 
cancelling of contracts ; temples and private houses were 
robbed of their works of art ; and the rights of Roman citizens 
were disregarded. Verres returned to Rome in 70, and in the 
same year, at the request of the Sic ilians, Cicero prosecuted him. 
Verres entrusted his defence to the most eminent of Roman 
advocates, Q. Horlensius, and he had the sympathy and support 
of several of the leading Roman nobles. The c'ourt was com- 
posed exclusively of senators, some of whom might have been 
his personal friends. But the presiding judge, the city praetor, 
M’. Acihus Glabrio, was a thoroughly honest man, and his 
assessors were at least not accessible to bribery. Verres vainly 
tried to get the trial postponed till 69 when his friend MeteJIus 
would be the presiding judge, but in August Cicero opened the 
case. The effect of the first brief speech was so overwhehiaing 
that Ilortcnsius refused to reply, and recommended his client | 
to leave the country. Before the expiration of the nine days 
allowed for the prosecution Verres was on his way to Massilia. 1 
There he live^ m exile till 43, when he was pro.scribcd by Antony, i 
the reason alleged - being his refusal to surrender .some of his 
art treasur4fti.w4ich Aiitony coveted. Verres may not have 
been quite so blac|c as trf^is painted by Cicero, on whose speeches 
wc depend ,>eiitirely -for 6ur knowledge of him, but there can 
hardly bg a doubt that he .stood pre-eminent among the worst 
specimens ^ of. Roaaaa provincial governors. Of the .seven 
Verrine qnly two were actually delivered ; the re- 
maining compiled -from the depositions, of witnesses, 

and publisli^d after The flight of Verres. 

VERRIUS FLACCUS, MARCUS (c, 10 b.c.), Roman gram- 
marian and teacher, flourished under Augustus and Tiberius. 
He was *a freedm^^ and his raanumitter has been identified 
, with Verrius .tlacciis, an authority on pontifical law ; but for 
cifronological reasons the name of Veranius Flaccus, a writer on 
augury, has been suggested (Teuffcl-Schwabe, Hist, of Roman 
Lit. 199, 4). He gained such a reputation by his methods of 
instruction thatise was summoned to court to bring up Gaius 
and Lucius, the grandsons of Augustus. He removed there with 
his whole school, and his jalary was greatly increased on the 
condition that ha took no fresh pupils. He died at an advanced 
age durmg tlie reign of Tiberius (Suetonius, De Grammaticis, 17), 

and a statue in his honour was erected at Praeneste, in a marble 

» ' 


recess, with inscriptions from his Flaccus was also a 

distinguished philologist * and antiquarian investigator. For 
his most important work {De Verborum Stgnificatu) see Festus, 
Sextus. Of the calendar of Roman festivals {Fasti Praen^stini) 
engraved on marble and set up in the forum at Praeneste, some 
fragments were discovered (1771) at some distance from the 
town itself in a Cliristian building of later date, and some 
consular fasti in the forum itself (1778). The collection was 
subsequently increased by two new fragments. 

Other lost works of Flaccus were : De Orthographia : De Obseteris 
Catoms, ail elucidation of obscurities in the writings of the elder 
Cato; Saturnus, dealing with questions of Roman ritual ; Rerum 
memoria dignarum lihri, au encyclopaedic work much used by 
Pliny the elder ; Res Etruscae, probably cm augury. 

For the fragments of the Eaedi see Corpus Inscripttonum Latinarum, 
i. pp. 311, 474 ; G. Gatti, " Due nuovi Frammenti del Calendario 
di Verrio Flacco/' in Atti della r. Accademia dei Ltncei, 5th ser., 
vol. 5, pi 2, p 421 (1898) ; Winther, De fastis Verrii Placet ah 
Ovidio adhihitis (1885) ; J. E. Sandys, Classical Scholarship (ed. 1906), 
vol. 1 . index, s.v. “ Verrius " ; fragments of Flaccus m C. O. Midler’s 
edition of Festus ; see also H. Nettleship, Lectures and Essays, 
VERROCCHIO, ANDREA DEL (1435-1488), Italian gold- 
smith, sculptor and painter, was born at Florence. He was 
the .son of Michele di Francesco dc’ Cioni, and took his name 
from his master, the goldsmith Gmlianu Verrocchi. Except 
tlirough his works, little is known of his life. As a painter he 
occupies an important position from the fact iliat Leonardo 
da Vinci and Lorenzo di Credi worked for many years in his 
boilega as pupils and assistants. Only one existing painting 
can be attributed with absolute C'crtainty to Verrocchio’s iiand, 
the celebrated “Baptism of Christ,” originally painted for the 
monks of Vallombrosa, and now in the academy of Florence, 
'i'he figures of Christ and Uxe Baptist arc executed with great 
vigour and refinement of touch, but are rather hard and angular 
in style. 'I’hc two angels are of a much more graceful cast; 
the face of one is of especial beauty, and Vasari is probably right 
in sa3'ing that this 4 iead was painted by the young Leonardo. 
Other pictures irom Verrocchio’s boilega probably exist, a.s, 
for example, two in the National Gallery of London formerly 
attributed to Ant. Pollaiuolo — “Tobia.s and the Angel” (No. 
781) and the very lovely “ Madonna and Angels ” (No. 296), botli 
very brilliant and jewel-like in colour. Thi.s c.xquisite painting 
may possibly have been painted from Verrocchio's design by 
Lorenzo di Credi while he was under Uic immediate influence of 
his wonderful iellow-piipil. Da Vinci 
In examining Verrocchio’s work as a sculptor wc are on surer 
ground. One of his earliest works was the beautiful marble 
medallion of the Madonna, over the tomb of U'onarrlo Bruni 
of Arezzo in the church of vSanla Croce at Florence. In J472 
Verrocchio completed the fine tomb of Giovanni and Ifiero de’ 
Medici, between the sacristy and the lady chapel of San Lorenzo 
at Florence. This consists of a great porphyry sarcophugus 
enriched with magnificent acanthus foliage in bronze. Above 
it is a graceful open bronze grill, made like a network of cordage. 
In 1474 Verocchio began the monument to Cardinal Forteguerra 
at the west end of Plstoia cathedral. The kneelings figure of 
the cardinal wa.s never completed, and now lies in a room of 
l.a Sapienza, but the whole design is shown in what is probably 
Verrocchio’s original clay sketch, now in the South Kensington 
Museum. Though this work was designed by Verrocchio, the 
actual execution of it was entrusted to his assistant, the Floren- 
tine Lorenzetto. In 1476 Verrocchio motk'lled and cast the 
fine but too realistic bronze statue of David, now in the Bargello 
(Florence) ; and in the following year be completed one of the 
reliefs of the magnificent silver altar-frontal of the Florentine 
baptistery, that representing the “Beheading of St John.” 
Verrocclrio’s other works in the precious metals now lost, 
but Vasari records that he made many elaborate 4)iBccs of plate 
and jewelry, such as morses for copes, as well as a series of silver 
statues of the Apostles for the pope’s diapel in the Vatican. 
Between 1478 and 1483 he was occupied ii> making tlie bronze 
group of the “ Unbelief of St Thomas,” which still stands in 
»-See Crowe and Cavalfiaaclle, Painting in Italy (London, 3804), 
iii.pp. 4^ seq. 
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of his friends, and wiy»out the smallest intention of seeing 
them in print. The best of his effusions have preserved a 
certain freshness because of the neatness with which they are 
turned, but it can scarcely be said that they have any pre- 
tension to be called poetry. They were inspired by incidents 
in the private life of the day, and were largely addressed to a 
few friends of exalted rank, who were hardly less witty than 
the author himself, such as the due de Nevers, the marquis de 
Lassay, the duchesse de Bouillon and the marquis de la Fare. 
In the collections of Chaulieu’s works, which were very often 
reprinted, side by side with his own pieces will ])e found peiits 
vers de socieie indited by these great friends of his, and often 
quite as well turned as his own. To write such verses, indeed, 
was almost an accomplishment of good breeding. An enormous 
collection of them was brought together by Tit on du Tillet 
(1676-1762), in his Parnasse jratifois, where those who are 
curious on the subject may observe to satiety how ingenious 
and artificial and trifling the vers de sortie of the Frenidi 
18th century could be. The fashion for them followed upon 
the decline of an interest in rondeaux, ballades and villanelles, 
and Chaulieu himself had not a little to do with throwing those 
ingenuities out of fashion, his attack on Benserade, who went 
so far as to turn the whole of Ovid’s Melamorphoses into ron- 
deaux, being, according to his editor of 1732, “the first work 
whi('h displayed the delicacy of the Abbe de Chaulicu’s taste, 
and his talent for poetry.” Of the vsTiters of vers de socicte 
in France, ). B. Rousseau had the most poetical faculty ; he 
was, in fact, a poet, and he wrote a “ Billet i\ Chaulieu ” which 
is a gem of delicate and playful charm. But, as a rule, the 
efforts of the French versifiers dans les petiis genres were not 
of considerable poetic value. 

If in England the expression vers de societe carries with it 
more literary dignity, this is mainly due to the genius of one 
man. Prior’s Poems on Several Occasion s\ collected in 1709, 
presents us with some of the earliest entirely characteristic 
specimens of vers de societe, and with some of the best. Here 
the poet consciously, and openly, resigns the pretension of 
high effort and an appeal to Parnassus. He is paying a visit 
at Burghley House, where the conversation turns on the merits 
and adventures of Mr Fleetwood Sliepherd ; Prior then and 
there throws off, in extremely graceful verse, a piece appro- 
priate to the occasion. He addresses it, and he dates it (May 
14, i68q); and this is a typical example of vers de societe. 
It will be seen that Prior, who learned much from his residoJice 
in the heart of the French world of fashion between 1711 and 
1715, treats very much the same subjects as ('haulieu and La 
Fare were treating, but he does so with more force of style and 
dignity of imagination. As the i8th eerilury progi'essed, the 
example of Prior was often followed by English poets, without, 
however, any general recapture of his forcible grace. The 
vers de societe tended to be merged in the epistle and in the 
epigram. Swift, however, when he w^is neither coarse nor 
frigid, sometimes achieved a genuine success, as in the admir- 
able' verses on his own death. The odes of Ambrose Philips 
(1671-1749) addressed by name to various private persons, 
and, must happily, to children, were not understood in his own 
age, but possess some of the most fortunate characteristics of 
pure vers de socUU. In his “ Welcome Irom Greece,” a study 
in oitava rima, Gay produced a masterpiece in this delicate 
class, but most of his easy writings belong to a different c.ategory. 
Nothing of peculiar importance detains us until we reach 
Cow^per, whose poems for particular occasions, such as tho.se 
on “ Mrs 'J’hrockmor ton’s Bullfinch ” and “ The Distressed 
Travellers,” are models of the poetic use of actual circumstances 
treated with an agreeable levity, or an artful naivete. In a 
later age, Byron, who excelled’ in so many departments of 
poetry, was an occasional writer of brilliant vers de societe, 
such as the epistle “ Huzza, Hodgson,” but to find a direct 
successor to I^rior it is necessary to pass Henry Luttrell (1765- 
1851) and W. R. Spencer (1769-1834), and to come down to 
W. M. Praed (q-v.), A certain character was given to English vers 
de socieie by Hood and Barham, but the former was too much 
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addicted to a play upon words, the latter was too boisterous, 
to be dJhsidered as direct continuers of the tradition of Pric^. 
That tradition, Jiowever, was revived by Frederick Locker, 
afterwards Locker-Lampson (1821-1895), whose London 
Lyrics, first printed in 1857 and constantly modified until 
1893, is in some respects the typical modern example of pure 
vers de societL Locker was a simple, oicar and easy writer ; 
he successfully avoided the least appearance of that effort 
which is fatal to this kind of verse. His “ Rotten Row,” 
with its reminiscences of the early sixties, 

“ But where is now the courtly troop 
That once rode laughing by > 

I miss the curls of Cantclupe, 

The laugh of Lady Di,” — 

touches of real portraiture — is a perfect example of vers de 
socUtL Since the days of Locker, those who have attempted 
to strike the lighter lyre in English have been very numerous. 
Almost immeasurably superior to the rest has been Mr Austin 
Dobson, who is, however, something more than a writer of vers 
de societe. 

Collections of vers de sncieU of mucl> excellence have been pub- 
lisliefl by J. K. Stephen (iH 1^0-02). Andrew Lang (b. 1844), A. I). 
Godley (b. 1856), Owen Seaman (b. 1861) and A. K. Ropes (" Adrian 
Ross ’’) (b. 1850), (E. G.) 

VERSE (from Lat. versus, literally a line or furrow draw-n by 
turning the plough, from verier e, and afterwards signifying an 
arrangement of syllables into feet), the name given to an 
assemblage of words so placed together as to produce a metrical 
effect. The art of making, and the science of analysing, such 
verses is known as Versification. According to Max Muller, 
there is an analogy between versus and the Sanskrit term, vritta, 
which is the nan\e given by the ancient grammarians of India 
to the rule determining the value of the quantity in vedic 
poetry. In modern speech, verse is directly contrasted with 
prose, as being essentially the result of an attention to determined 
rules of form. In English we speak of “ a verse ” or “ verses,” 
with reference to specifii* instances, or of “ verse,” as the general 
science or art of metrical expression, with its regulations and 
phenomena. A verse, which is a series of rhythmical syllables, 
divided by pauses, is destined in script to occupy a single line, 
and was so understood by the ancients (the o-n^os of the Greeks). 
The Alexandrian scholiast Hephaestion speaks distinctly of 
verses that ceased to be verses because they were too long ; 
he stigmatizes a pentameter line of Callimachus as a-rixov 
vvipfifTpor. There is no danger, therefore, in our emphasiz- 
ing this rule, and in saying that, even in Mr Swinburne’s 
most extended experiments the theory is that a verse fills but 
one line in a supposititious piece of writing. 

It is essential that the verse so limited should be a complete 
fftrm in itself. It is not, like a clause or a sentence in prose, 
unrecurrent and unlimited, but it presents us with a successive 
and a continuous cadence, confined within definite bounds. 
There has been a constant discussion as to what it is in which 
this succession and this continuity consist, and here we come 
at once to the principal difficulty which makes the analysis 
of the processes of the poets so difficult. To go back to the 
earliest European tradition, it is universally admitted that the 
ancient Greeks considered the art of verse as a branch of»music, 
and as such co-ordinated it with harmony and orchestral effect. 
This appears from definite statements preserved in the fragments 
of Aristoxenus of Tarentum, a grammarian who lived in the age 
of Alexander the Great, and whom we shall see to have been the 
first who laid down definite laws for prosody as a department 
of musical art (pova-LKrj). It w^as found necessary, in order 
to compose a work of musical value, to work out a system of 
disciplined and linked movement. This system, or arrangement, 
was called rhythm, and this is common to all the arts of melody. 
Harmony, consisting in the reproduction of the sound of human 
voices or of musical instruments, a^d orchestrics, dealing with 
the movements of the human body, were expressed in inetrical 
art by that arrangement of syllables which is known as rfiythm. 
The science of metre is the teaching of thos^ laws on which 
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depends the rhythmical forms of poeU)’, This science has been, 
from the earliest aqes of criticism, divided into a study of the 
general principles upon which all these forms /ire builded, and 
upon thh special t ypes into which they have gradually developed. 

In considering ancient versification, it is necessary to give 
attention to Latin as well as to Greek metre, because although 
the Roman poets were in the main dependent upon the earlier 
tradition, there were several points at which they broke away, 
and were almost entirely independent. Roman verse, though 
essentially the same as Greek verse, was modified by the national 
development of Italian forms of poetry, by a simplified imitation 
of Greek measures, and by a varied intensity in the creation of 
new types of the old Greek artistic forms (Volkmann). In 
later times there was a tendency to consider the laws of metre 
as superior to, and almost independent of, the native impulse 
of the poet ; and this Ls where the study of the old poetry 
itself is most salutar)’, as checking us in our tendency to bow 
too slavishly to the rules of the grammarians. No doubt, in 
the an'haic times, theory and practice went liand in hand. 
The poet, held in constant cheek by the exigencies of music, 
was obliged to recognize the existence of certain rules, the 
necessity of which was confirmed by the delicacy of his car. 
These he would pass down to his disciples, with any further 
discoveries whicli he might himself have made. For instance, 
what we are somewhat vaguely told of the influence of a poet 
like Archilochus, to whom the very invention of trochaic and 
iambic metre is, perhaps fabulously, attributed, points to the 
probability that in Archilochus the Ionian race produced a 
poet of extraordinary darmg and delicacy of ear, w’ho gathered 
the wandering rhythms that had existed, and had doubtless 
been used in an uncertain way before his time, into a system 
which could be depended upon, and not in his hands only, 
to prodiK'o certain' effects of welcome variety. His system would 
engage the attention of theorists, and we learn that by the 
time ol Plato schools of oral metrical education were already 
in existence, where the science of sounds and syllables was 
already beginning to be recognized, as may be seen in the 
Craiylus, Before long, the teachings in these peripatetic schools 
would be preserved, for safety’s sake, in writing, and the 
theoretic literature of versification would begin, in fact, wc 
read in Stiidas of a certain Lasus of Hermione who wrote an 
Aft of Poetry, and the age of this, tht! earliest of recorded 
authorities on the formal laws of verse, is fixed for us by the 
fact that he is spoken of as having been the master ol Jfindar. 
Of the writings of Lasus and his followers, however, nothing 
remains, and the character of their teaching is problematical. 
In the 3rd century 11. c., however, we come upon a figure which 
preserves a definite character; this is Aristoxenus, tlic disciple 
of Aristotle, who gave his undivided attention to rhythm, and 
who live.s, uiUortunately only in fragments, as the most eminent 
musical critic of antiquity. ILe brief fragments of his Elements 
of Rhythm (rroc^ial), originally written in three books, 

are of unsurpaAwd. v^e to us as illustrating the attitude of 
classical Ctrtfeoe to the mtcrrclation of verse and music. 'J'he 
third book of Awstoxenus dealt spec'ifically with or the 
application ^firhythnv.t» artistically composed and written verse. 

it is certain that; after the time of Alexander the Great, the 
theories of veitwi^ended somewhat rapidly to release themselves 
from the theories ot music, and when, in the successive ages of 
Greek criticism, much attention was given to the laws of 
versification, less and less was said about harmony and more 
,and more about ^tre. Rules, often of a highly arbitrary 
„ nature, were .drawn up by grammarians, who founded their 
tejfvs on a scholiastic study of the ancient poets. The majority 
of the works in which *these rules were collected are lost, but 
an enchiridion of Greek metres, by Hephaestion, a scholiast 
of the and century A. D., has been preserved. First printed in 
1526, editions and translations of llephaestion’s manual have 
not been infrequent. ^ 

It is flom Hephaestion that most of our ideas on the subject of 
classical prosody are obtained. His work, as we possess it, seems to 
be a summary, m^de by himself, for use in schools, of an exhaustive 


treatise lie had published on the Greek metrical system as a whole, 
in 4K books. The pre-eminent importance of Hephaestion was 
exposed to the learned world of Europe by Th. Gaisfortl, in 1810. 
A contemporary of Hephaestion. Herodian, who was one of the 
most oniinenl of Alexandrian grammarians, pfave close attention to 
prosody, and was behuvetl to have summed up everything that 
could be known on the subject of ver.se by critics of the 2nd century 
A.D., in his JiUydXt] irpoaie^ia, in twenty books. As Herodian, 
throughout his life, seems to have concentrated his attention on the 
study of Ilomer, it is snpposfd that he started with a consideration 
of the m< tre and accent of tlie Iliad. The almost complete loss of 
lus treatises is regrettable. Pluloxenus was the author of a very 
early work, lle/ji ; but this is entirely lost. In the musical 

cyclopaedia of Quintilian, there was included a chapter on the 
elements of the rhythmic ail, and in this the metres recognized at 
the time were recorded and described. Among the Latin authorities 
on vcrsiticalion, the leading place is taken, in the ist century a.c., by 
Terentius Varro, whose sy.slematic treatment of metre in his works 
De sermone latino and De linpia latina is often referred to. But we 
know more of Terentianus Maurus, who flourished in the second 
half of the 2nd century a.d., since we posse.ss from his hand a hand- 
book to metre, written in verse, in which, in particular, the Horatian 
metres are carefully analysed. He follows Caesius Bassus, the 
friend of Nero, who had dedicated to his imperial patron a work 
on prosody, of which fragments exist. Three tracts, attributed to 
the rhetor C. Marius Victonnus (one entitled De rattone metrurufn), 
belong to the 4th century, and are still cuioteci by scholars. Anothcvr 
early authority was Flavius Mallius TlK'odorus, whose De Metvis 
has been frequently reprinted. 

The metrical theory of the Byzantine grammarians was 
entirely in unison with the old tradition of the Alexandrian 
.schools, and depended on the authority of Hephaestion. Michael 
Psellus, in the gth century, wrote abundantly on the subject, and 
towards the close of the Empire the verse-handbooks of Isaac 
'J zetzes (d. 1 138) and of his brother Joannes were in general use. 
A large number of other Byzantine scholiasts and theorists are 
mentioned in this connexion by Glcditsch. Very little attention 
was paid to metrical .science in medieval and even Kejiaissance 
days. It is much to the honour of English scholarship that the 
earliest modern writer who made a rational study of ancient 
metre was Richard Bentley, in his Schediasma de melris Teren- 
tianis, printed at Cambridge in 1726. He wa.s soon followed 
by the Germans, in particular by Hermann. Boeckh and J. A. 
Apel, 'i'o this day, Gorman scholarship easily leads in the 
rational and accurate study of classical versification. 

Tlie chief principle in ancient ver.se was quantity, that is, 
the amount of time involved in the effort to express a syllable. 
Accordingly, the two basal types which lie at the foundation of 
classical metre are “ longs ” and “ .shorts.” The convention 
was that a long syllable was equhl to two short ones : accord- 
ingly there was a real truth in calling the succession of such 
“ feet” metre, for the length, or weight, of the syllables forming 
them could be, and was, measured. What has to be realized 
in speaking of ancient metre is that the value of these feet was 
defined with exactitude, not left uncertain, as it is in modern 
European verse, when accent is almost always made the guiding 
principle. In Greek verse, there might be an ictus (stress), 
which fell upon the long syllable, but it could only be a regulat- 
ing element, and accent was always a secondary elemefnt in the 
construction of Greek metre. The “ feet ” recognized and 
described by the ancient grammarians were various, and in 
their apparent diversity sometimes difficult to follow, but the 
comprehension of them is simplified if the student realizes that 
the names given to them are often superfluous. The main 
distinction between feet consists in the diversity of the relation 
between the strong and the weak syllables. There are naturally 
only two movements, the quick and the slow. I'hus we have 
the anapaest ^ — , short-short-long) and the dactyl 

( — w w, long-short-short), which are equal, and differ only 
as regards the position of their parts. To these follow two feet 
which must be considered as in their essence non-metriral, as 
it is only in combination with others that they can become 

metrical. These are the spondee ( , long-long) and 

the pyrrhic (w w, shorty-short). Of more essential character 
are the two descriptions of slow feet, iamb — , short- 

long) and the trochee ( — long^short). Besides these 

definite types, the ingenuity of formalists has invented an 
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almost infinite numljer of other “feet.’’ It is, perhaps, 
necessary to mention *some of the •principal of these, although 
they arc, in the majority of ciuses, purely arbitrary. In the 
rapid measures we find the tribrach short-short^* 

short), the molossus ( , long-long-long), the amphibrach 

(s^ ^ w, short-long-short), the amphimacer (— ^ , long- 

short-long), the bacchius (w , short-long-long) and the 

antibacchius ( w, long-long-short). There is a foot of 

four syllables, the choriamb ( — ^ — , long-short-short- 
long), which is the fundamental foot in Aeolic verse — ^very 
frequently mentioned, but very seldom met with. 

It must not be forgotten that the prosodical terminology 
of the Greeks, which is often treated by non-poetical writers 
as something scientific and even sacrosanct, dates from a 
time when ancient literature liad lost all its freshness and 
impulse, and was exclusively the study of analysts and gram- 
marians. Between the life of Pindar, for instance, and that of 
Hephacstion, the great metrical authority, there extends a 
longer period than between Chaucer and Professor Skeat ; and 
to appreciate the value of the rules of Greek prosody we must 
recollect that those rules were invented by learned and academic 
men to account for phenomena which they observed, and 
wished to comprehend, in writings that had long been classical, 
and were already growing positively archaic. The fact seems 
to be that the combination of long and sluirt syllables into 
spondees, iambs, dactyls and anapaests, forms ilie sole genuine 
basis of all classical verse. 

Metre is a science which pays attention to all the possible 
regular arrangements which can be made of these four indis- 
pensable and indestructible types. Of the metres of the ancients 
by far the most often employed, and no doubt the oldest, was the 
dactylic hexameter, a combination of six feet, five successive 
dactyls and a spondee or trochee : — 

This was known to the ancients as “ epic ” verse, in contrast 
to the various lyrical measures. The poetry of Homer is the 
typical example of the use of the epic hexameter, and the 
character of the Homeric saga led to the fashion by which the 
dactylic liexameter, >vhatcvcr its subject, w^as styled “ heroic 
metre.” The earliest epics, doubtless, were chanted to the 
accompaniment of a stringed instrument, on which the pulsa- 
tion of the verse (^Trt;) w'as recorded. It was the opinion of 
W. Christ that the origin of Llie liexaTneter was to be sought 
in hierati<' poetry, the fulness of the long dactylic line attracting 
the priests to its usi; in the delivery of oracles, from which it 
naturally passed to solemn tixlcs of the actions of gods and heroes. 
It is more difficult to see how, later on, it became the vehicle 
for comic and satiric wri.ing, and is found at last adopted by 
the bucolic poets for their amorous and pastoral dialogues. 
The Homeric form of the dactylic hexameter has been usually 
taken, and was taken in classical times, as the normal one, 
but there have been many variations. A hexameter found in 
Catullus consists exclusively of spondees, and deviation from 
the original heroic type could go no further. This concentration 
of heavy sounds was cultivated to give solemnity to the cha- 
racter of the line. In the whole matter, it is best to recognize 
that the rulers of the grammarian.s were made after the event, 
to account for the fact that the poets had chosen, while adhering 
to the verse-structure of five rapid beats and a subsidence, to 
vary the internal character of that structure exactly as their 
ear and their passion dictated. This seems particularly true 
in the case of the aiesura, where the question is not so much 
a matter of defining “ male ” caesura or “ female ” caesura, 
“ bucolic ” caesura or “ trochaic,” as of patiently noting 
instances in which the unconscious poet, led by his inspiration, 
has varied his pauses and his emphasis at his own free will. 
The critics have written much of “prosodical licence,” but 
verse in the days of Homer, like verse now, is simply good or bad, 
and if it is good it may show liberty and variety, but it knows 
nothing of “ licence.” 

We pass, by a natural transition, to the pentameter, which 


is the most frequently employed of what are known as th( 
syncoflied forms of dactylic verse. It was used with the h«ca- 
meter, to produce the effect which was early called elegiac, anc 
its form shows the appropriateness of this custom * 

“Cynthia j prima fu- 1 it, llCynthi.-! [ finis o- j rit.” 

A hexameter, full of energy and e?g^l1ation, followed by £ 
descending and melancholy pentameter, had an immediab 
tendency to take a complete form, and this is the origin of th< 
stiinza. The peculiar character of this two-line stanza has beei 
fixed for all time by a brilliant epigram of Schiller, which is itsel 
a specimen of the form : — 

“Tm Hexameter steigt dos Suringquells fliissige Siiulc, 

Im Pentameter drauf filllt sie melodisch herab.” 

Such a distich was called an elegy, cXcyctoi', as specially suitabk 
to an ^Acyo? or lamentation. It is difficult to say with certainlj 
whether the distich so composed was essential as an accompani 
ment to flute-music in the eiirliest times, or how soon there cam( 
to be written purely literary elegies towards which the melod] 
stood in a secondary or ornamental relation. It has, however 
been observed that even when the distich had obviously com< 
to be a purely intellectual or lyrical thing, there remained ii 
the sound of the pentameter the trace of lamentation, in whicl 
its primitive use at funej'al services was clearly preserved 
Other grammarians, however, among whom Ctisar, in his worl 
on the origin of elegiac verse, is prominent, — do not believe ii 
the lugubrious essence of the pentameter, and think that th 
clcgiacal couplet was originally erotic, and was adapted ti 
mournful themes by Simonides. If we may credit a passag 
in Athenaeus, it would seem tliat the earliefsl-known clegists 
such as Callinus and Solon, wTote for recitation, pure am 
simple, without the accompaniment of any instrument. 

Trochaic verse is called by the ancient grammarians head 
less because it really consists of iambic vcr.s 

deprived of its head, or opening syllable. The iambi 
measure — ) becomes trochaic if wc cut 0] 

the first “ short,” and make it run — 'w' — w — — 

The pure trochaic trimeter and tetrameter had a charactc 
of breathless speed, and sometimes bore the name of chori 
(pv^/xos XopcLOi), because it was peculiarly appropriate to th 
dance, and wiis used for poems which expressed a quick); 
stepping sentiment. It is understood that, after having beei 
known as a musical movement, it was first employed ii 
the composition of poetry by Archilochus of Paros, in th 
7th century B.c. 

lambic metre was, next to the dactylic hexameter, the form c 
verse most frequently employed by the pods of Greek antiquit} 
Archilochus, again, who seems to have been a great initiate 
k the arts of versification, is credited with the invention of th 
iambic trimeter also, but it certainly existed before his tim< 
Murray believes the original iambic measure, in its popula 
familiarity, to have .sprung from the worship of the homel 
peasant gods, Dionysus and Dcmctcr. It was not far remove 
from prose ; it gave a writer opportunity for expressing popula 
thoughts in a manner which simple men could appreciate, bein 
close to their own unsophisticated speech. In particular, i 
presented itself as a heuven-mado instrument for the talent c 
Euripides, “ who, seeing poetry and meaning in eve^ ston 
of a .street, found in the current iambic trimeter a vehicl 
of expression in some ways more flexible even than prose.” 

It was not, however, until the invention of the lyric prope: 
whether individual to the poet, or choral, that the full richnej 
of possible rhythms became obvious to the Greeks. The lyr: 
inspiration came originally from the island of Lesbos, and 
passed down through the Asiatic archipelago to Crete befoi 
it reached the mainland of Greece. The Le.sbians cultivate 
a monodic ode-poetry in strophes and monostrophes, the ei 
chanting beauty of which can still be realized in measure fro] 
what remains to us of the writings of Sappho and Alcaeu 
There is a stanza known as the Sapphic and anotI& as tS 
Alcaic. 
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The Sapphic runs as follows : — 



The stanza of Alcaeus runs : — 



These marvellous inventions suited the different moods of these 
strongly contrasted lyrists, the “ violet-crowned, pure, softly 
smiling Sappho,” and the ffery, vehement soldier who was 
Alcaeus. We must give them peculiar attention, since they 
were the two earliest models for the lyric passion which has 
since then expressed itself in so many stanzaic forms, but in 
none of so faultless a perfection as the original Lesl)ian types. 

The name of Stesichorus of Himera points to tht; belief of 
antiquity that he was the earliest poet who gave form to the 
choral song ; he must have been called the ” choir-setter ” 
because he arranged and wrote for choirs semi-epic verse of a 
new kind, “ made up of halves of the epic liexameter, inter- 
sperst'd with short variations — epitrites, anapaests or mere 
syneopat — just enough to break the dactylic swings to make the 
verse lyrical ” (Gilbert Murray), But it appears to be to Arion 
that the artistic form of the dithyramb is due. We arc all 
among innovators and creators in tliis glorious 5th (‘cntury n.r. 
.Simonides gathered the various inventions together, and exer- 
cised his genius upon them all : h<' was the earli(‘st universal 
lyrist of the world : he treated the styles of verse, as .Shelle) 
or as Victor Hugo did, with an impartial mastery. 

After the happy event of the Persian War, Athens becan)e 
the centre of literary activity in Greece, and here the great 
school of drama developed itself, using for its vehicle, in dialogue, 
monologue and chorus, nearly all the metres which earlier ages 
and distant provinces had invented. The verse-form which 
the dramatists preferred to use was almost exclusively the 
iambic trimeter, a form wdiich adapted itself equally well to 
tragedy and to comedy. Aeschylus employed for his choruses 
a great number of lyric measures, which Sophocles and Euripides 
reduced and regulated. With the age of the dramatists the 
creative power of the Greeks in versification came to an end, 
and the revival of poetic enthusiasm in the Alexandrian age 
brought with it no talent for fresh metrical inventions, and the 
time had now arrived when the harvest ol Greek prosody w’as 
completely garnered. 

Latin Metre. — Very little is known about the verse-forms 
of the originannhabitants of Italy, before the introduction of 
Greek influences.* The earliest use of poetry as a national 
art in Italy .is, to Jje judged by inscriptions in what is called 
the Saturnian iw^tre* • ^ready,. the first Latin epic poets, 
Livius Andronicus in his Oiyssta, Naevius in his Helium Punicum, 
the Scipiqs in.thfi^ Elogia, combined their rude natiomd .sense 
of folk-song .'Yrith consciousness of the quantitative rules of 
the Greeks. . But |he.samc writers, in their dramas, undoubtedly 
used Greek ui^es without adaptation, and it i.s therefore likely 
that the* aheient Saturnian measure was already looked upon 
as barbarous, and it makes no further reappearance in Latin 
literature (cf. Gledit^ch). The introduction of Greek dramatic 
metre mdrks the start of regular poetr}' among the Latins, 
^ which was due^ nof ‘ to men of Roman birth, but to poets of 
Grfek extraction or inhabiting the Greek-speaking provinces of 
Italy. These writers, bearing the stamp of a widely recognized 
cultivation, threw the old national verse back into oblivion. 
Latin verse, then^ began in a free but loyal modification of the 
principles of Greek verse. Plautus was particularly ambitious 
and skilful in this work, and, aided by a native genius for metre, 
he laid down the basis of Latin dramatic versification. Terence 
was a fehblcr and at the same time a more timid metrist. In 
satire, the iambic and trochaic measures were carefully adapted 


by Ennius and Lucilius. The dactylic hexameter followed, 
and Ennius, in all matters eff verse a daring innovator, directly 
imitated in his Annales the epic measure of the Greeks. To him 
also is attributed the introduction of the elegiac distich, 
hexameter and pentameter. The dactylic hexameter was 
forthwith adopted as the leading metre of the Roman poets, 
and, as Gleditsch has pointed out, the basis upon which all 
future versification was to be erected was firmly laid down 
before the death of Ennius in 169 b.c. Lucilius followed, but 
perhaps with some tendency to retrogression, for the Latin 
critics seem to have looked upon his metre as wanting both in 
melody and elasticity. Lucretius, on the other hand, made a 
further advance on the labours of Ennius, in his study of 

"the rise 

And long roll of the Hexameter.” 

Lest, however, this great form of verse should take too exclusive 
a place in the imagination of the Romans, a younger generation, 
wdth Laevius and Terentiiis Varro at their head, began to 
imitate the lyrical measures of the Greeks with remarkable 
success. Varro, wlio has been styled the earliest metrical 
theorist of Rome, opened up a m-w field in this direction by the 
example of his Menippean satires, d'hese poets left the rigid 
school of Ennius, and sought tt) emulate the Alexandrians of 
their own age : we sec the result in the lyric measures used 
so gracefully and with such brilliant ease* by Catullus. 'I’he 
versification of the Romans reached its highest point of polish 
in the Augustan age, in the writings of Tibullus, Propertius, 
Virgil and parti('ularl)' Ovid, who is considered to mark the 
highest level of various excellence which has ever been reached 
by a master of Latin versification. In Horace has bt'cn traced a 
tendency to archaism in the study of verse, and in his odes and 
epodes he was not content with the soft Alexandrian models, 
but aimed at achieving more vigorous effects b)' an imitation 
of the older Greek models, such as Alcaeus and even Archilochus. 
After the Augustan age, it was no longer the Greek poets, 
ancient or recent, who were imitated, but the Augustans them- 
selves were taken as the inap|)roachable models of Roman verse. 

We have hitherto spoken of classical versification as it was 
regarded by those whom, without offence, wc may describe 
as pedants. But there is precious evidence of the mode in 
which metre was regarded by poets, and by one of the greatest 
artists of antiquity. In his Art of Poetry Horace has been 
speaking of the need of method in composition — “ tantum 
series juncturaque pollet and this reminds him that he has 
said nothing of the art of verse. The succeeding twenty- four 
lines contain all that this great poet thought it needful to suppl\' 
on the subject with which Alexandrian grammarians could fill 
as many volumes. Although he is actually writing in dactylic 
hexameters, he does not mention this form of verse ; he is 
chiefly occupied in describing, rather unscientifically, the 
iambic trimeter, and in praising the iamb, pes citus. He 
applauds, still somewhat vaguely, the stately versification of 
the precursors, Ennius and Accius, and blames the iminodulaia 
poemata of careless modern writers, whose laxity is condoned 
by popular ignorance. The only way to escape such faults is to 
study the Greeks by night and by day, but Horace evidently 
means by his excinplaria Graeca, not the scholiasts with their 
lists of metres and their laborious rules, but the old poets with 
their fine raptures. On Italian ground he points to Plautus, 
and laments that the Romans of his own day, fascinated by softer 
cadences, have lost their veneration for the vigorous beauty 
of the Plautinos numeros. And Horace closes with a queer 
suggestion, which may be taken as we please, that a poet in 
an age of flagging inspiration must trust to his fingers as well 
as his ears. 

Modern V ersification. — The main distinction between classical 
and modern versification consists in the negligence shown by 
the moderns to quantity, which is defined as the length or short- 
ness of the sound of syllables, as determined by the time required 
to pronounce them. This dimension of sound was rigid in the 
case of Greek and Latin poetry, until, in what is known as the 
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Middle Greek period, Jthere came in a general tendency to relax 
the exact value of sounds and syllcMes, and to introduce accent, 
which is a measure of quality rather than of quantity. A 
syllable, in modem verse, is heavy or light, according as it is 
accented or unaccented — that is to say, according as it receives 
stress from the voice or not. In the word “ tulip,” for instance, 
the syllables are of equal length, but the accent is strongly 
upon the first. It is mainly a question of force with us, not 
of time as with the ancients. There is, however, an element of 
quantity in modern verse, as there was of accent in ancient verse. 
The foot, in modern verse, takes a less prominent place in itself 
than it did in Greece, and is regarded more in relation to the 
whole line of which it makes a part. A mere counting of 
syllables is useless. In Milton’s 

“ From haunted spring and dale, 

Edg’d with poplar pale,” 

an ancient scholiast would have found it impossible to discover 
any harmony, for he would have had no means of measuring 
the value of the heavy accent on “ edg’d,” followed by a pause, 
and would have demanded another syllable in the second line 
to turn the whole into verse. Tlie first poet to whom it occurred 
that it was needless to attach such predominant importance to 
quantity was Gregory of Nazianzen (d. 389), a Christian bishop 
of the Greek Church. In two important poems by Gregory all 
prosodical discipline is found to have disappeared, and the rule 
of verse has come to be accentual, with a heavy stress on the 
penultimate syllabic. About the same time, the Greek fabulist 
Babrius employed a choliambic metre having a strong accent 
on the penultimate. The poets of the transition loved to cultivate 
a loose iambic trimeter in twelve syllables, and shorter octo- 
syllabic forms called “ anacreontic,” although they were far 
enough from repealing the splendid efiects of Anacreon. In 
these the old laws of quantity were more and more generally 
superseded by stress, and in all this we may see the dawn of the 
free accentual versification of modern Europe. 

Romance Languages.— Tho prosodies of Provence, France, 
Italy and Spain were derived from the decayed and simplified 
forms of Latin verso by a slow and sometimes almost intangible 
transition. In these modern metres, however, when they came 
to be independent, it was found that all syllables in the line 
were of equal value, and that the sole criterion of measure was 
the number of these in each case. The relics of ancient versi- 
fication, deprived of all the regulated principles of rhythmical 
art, received in return the ornament of obligati^ry and difficult 
rhyme, without which the weak rhythm itself would practically 
have disappeared. A new spctcies of rhythm, depending on the 
varieties of mood, was introduced, e.nd stanzaic forms of great 
elaboration and beauty were invented. The earliest standard 
work which exhibits in full the definitions of Romance versi- 
fication is the Leys d'Amors of an unknown Provencal gram- 
marian, written in 1356.^ Another medieval treatise of great 
importance is the De Vulgari Eloqueniia, written by Dante in 
1304. 'fhere is this difference between the.se two works, that 
the former, written long after the flourishing period of the 
troubadours, analyses what has been accomplished in the past, 
while the other, standing at the starting-point of Italian poetry, 
describes what has to be done in the future. Both of these 
authorities quote the ten-syllable line of five equal feet as most 
to be admired and as forming the basis of poetry. But the 
octosyllabic, almost in the earliest times, became a main 
favourite with the poets, and may be said to be the most fre- 
quently used of all lyrical measures in medieval Romance poetry. 
The earliest specimen of all, however, a mere refrain excepted, 
is the fragment of the Provencal “ Boethius,” and this is 
decasyllabic, like all Fren(ffi poems of the Charlemagne cycle, 
'fhe typical French heroic verse, the alexandrine of .six feet, 
is not found in the old epic poetry. In Proven9al and early 
French the position of the caesura in each line was fixed by 
strict rules ; in Italian these were relaxed. Dante gives very 
minute, although somewhat obscure, accounts of the essence 
and invention of stanzaic form {cobla in Provcngal), in which 
» But see the article Provencal Literature. 


the Romance poetries excelled from the first. The stanza wa 
a gro«p of lines formed on a regular and recurrent arrangemen 
of rhymes, l^was natural that the poets of Provence shouli 
carry to an extreme the invention of stanzaic form^, for thei 
language was extravagantly rich in rhymes. They invents 
complicated poetic structures of stanza within stanza, and th 
canzo as written by the great troub^ours is a marvel of ir 
genuity such as could scarcely be repeated in any other language 
The extreme fulness and elaboration (ft the Provencal poeti 
however, has been serviceable as placing a very high ideal ( 
structural skill before the poets of all succeeding times, and i 
was of immense value in directing the experiments of the earliet 
poet-artists of Italy and PTance. 

In French poetry, successive masters corrected the natiom 
versification and (drew closer round it the network of rule 
and principles. The alexandrine was invented in the i2t 
century, as a counterpart to the hexameter of the ancient* 
by Alexander de Bernay. A great part is played in Frenc 
metre by masculine and feminine verse : the former is a vers 
which closes with a letter which is not e mute ; the latter 
verse which closes with e mute, or with e mute followed by s, c 
by the consonants nt. Masculine rhyme is that which combine 
two masculine verses, and feminine that which unites tw 
feminine verses ; and in regular verse such couplets must h 
alternated. Elision is the rule by which, in the scansion of 
verse, the letter e at the end of a word is suppressed when 
immediately precedes e mute or a non-aspirated A. The? 
and other immutable rules were laid down by Malherbe, an 
by Boileau in his Art Pokique (1674), and for more than 
century they were implicitly followed by dl writers of versi 
It was the genius of Victor Hugo which first enfranchised tl 
prosody of France, not by rebelling against the rules, but b 
widening their scope in all directions, and by asserting that, i 
spite of its limitations, French verse was a living thing. Tl: 
richness of Hugo’s rhymes is proverbial, and the boldness an 
flow of his alexandrines exceeded everything which had bee 
so much as dreamed of before his time. The revolution f 
brought about proved universal, and disciples like Theophi! 
Gautier could .say, in the face of the critics and grammariar 
of the classic school, “ If wc suspected that Victor Hugo ha 
written a single bad verse, we should not dare to admit it 1 
ourselves, in a cellar, without a candle.” Boileau and Hug( 
therefore, have been the two lawgivers of the French Parnassu 
'J'he rules of French verse being, in fact, very severe, an 
weakness, excess of audacity and negligences of all sorts bcin 
very harshly repressed, it is not surprising that, as the persom 
authority of Hugo declined, various projects were started f( 
lightening the burden of prosodical discipline. Since 188 
those projects have been numerous, and a great many poets ( 
genuine inspiration have written in different forms of wht 
is called “ free verse.” 

Teutonic, — In vtjry early times the inhabitants of the (xe: 
manic countries developed a prosodical system which owe 
nothing whatever to classical sources. The finest exampli 
of this Teutonic verse are found in Icelandic and in Angl< 
Saxon. I'he line consisted of two sections, each containir 
two .strongly stressed syllables, and of these four long syllabb 
three were alliterated. It is plain that there can b^ detectc 
in ancient Teutonic verse but three severe and consisiei 
rules, viz. that the section, the strong accentuation, an 
above all the alliteration must be preserved. We find this 1 
be the case in High and Low German, Icelandic, Anglo-Saxo: 
and in the revived alliterative English poetry of the 14! 
century, such as “ Piers Plowman.” There are difference 
however, which depend on such facts as that the Iceland 
poems are mainly lyrical and the Anglo-Saxon epics a: 
narrative. As time went on, under the pressure of soul 
European practice, alliteration ceased to be regarded as tl 
sole and sufficient ornament Teutonic verse, and rhyn 
was occasionally used, but this was a concession wlych prov( 
fatal to the type. With this use of rhyme, the High Germs 
poetry begins to cease, while England becomes the centre 
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Teutonic metrical composition. In Icelandic poetry there 
was, a highly artificial \’crse-system known as r.ouT> verse 
{droiikvaett)^ which consisted of alliterative groups of two 
lines each, arranged in staves of eight lines. When wc consider 
primitive Teutonic verse closely, we see that it did not begin 
with any conscious art, but, as Vigfussen has said, “was simply 
excited and emphatic prose ” uttered with the repetition of 
catchwords and letters. 'J'he use of these was presently 
regulated. Alliteratioh of stressed root-syllables formed the 
basis of Teutonic verse, as quantity had formed the basis of 
Greek verse. A study of the “ Heliand and the “lay of 
Hildebrand ” in Old German, of the “ Atli ” and “ Harbard ” 
lays in Icelandic, and of the writings attributed to Beowulf, 
Odmon and Cynewulf in Anglo-Saxon, will show the general 
unity and the local divergences of this class of verse. 

English Metre. — The first writer in whom there has been 
discovered a dislinct rebellion against the methods of Anglo- 
Saxon versification is St Godrir, who died in 1170. Only 
three brief fragments of his poetry have been preserved, but 
there is no doubt that they show, for the first time, a regular 
composition in feet. A quotation will show the value of St 
Godric’s invention : — 

“Siiinte I Nichol;ies. j nodes | druth, 

Tymbre us | faire ] scone | hiis, 

At lliy I burth, | nt thy | bare, 

SaiiUit I Niciiolaes, ] bring uswel thare.” 

From this difficult stanza down to the metres of modem 
English the transition seems gradual and direct, while the 
tradition of Anglo-Saxon alliterative prosody is abruptly 
broken. The fragments of St Godric appear to be independent 
of one another, and therefore indicate that the division of lines 
into feet is not accidental. They arc much less dubious, and more 
firm as the basis of an hypothesis, than the famous quatrain’ 
about the singing of the monks of Ely, which is pcrliaps a little 
earlier in date than the fragments of St Godric. This has 
much picturesque beauty, but if it is carefully examined the 
actual scheme of it as metre seems to evade detection. The 
Ely singer warbled, not knowing what he sang, but St Godrii’ 
knew perfectly well, and must have been a deliberate innovator. 
'J’here is still more definition of feet in the Poema Morale, 
printed by Dr Morris, which is .supposed to date from about 
J200. Jn longer pieces, and particularly in the Ornndum, and 
in the Brut of Layamon, which belong to the early part of the 
13th century, we find, on the whole, less definite abandonment 
of the Anglo-Saxon system of prosody, but nevertheless a 
prominence given both to rhyme and to rhythm. In Layamon, 
particularly, the recognition of a recurrent verse of four accents 
is unquestionable. The place of this poet in the history of 
prosody is very carefully noted by Guest, who remarks that 
in Anglo-Saxo^i verse, the syllables whicli take the alliteration 
arc always accent edV while in the later metres, where alliteration 
was combmod .wi^ rh}Ttie^ the former is often thrown upon 
an unaccented Layamon appears to take a middle 

course. . It'^uld seem hfe gave accents both to his fhyming 
and his aUiterativft syllables ; but the former were often obliged 
to content theinstelves with a false accent.” An advance was 
made about .f}ky .years later in Genesis and Exodus, a poem 
piiblif»he(J bjJ^iAssor Skeat, which has such great- value in the 
proof it gives’qf the ^tension of verbal melody, that Sain tsbury 
has said that “ it contains more of the kernel of English prosody, 
properly so called, ‘than any [other] single poem before Spenser.” 
The phenomenon which we meet with in all these earliest 
attempts at pqrdy^ English verse is the unconscious deter- 
mifjation of writers, who liad no views about prosody, to follow 
their national instinct in the direction of grouped feet and 
rhymes. I'his «is further emphasized in Horn and Havelok, 
and in the-^moother octosyllabics of the 14th-century metrical 
romances, where fhe rhymes become very frequent, with an 

'Meric sungen fSe^mnncches binneii Ely, 

?Sa Caut ch[in]ing reu fVer by; 

“Rowoty, cni[h]tes, nour the land 
‘ and here wc )>e8 muneches saeng.” 


occasional short line or boh, to prevent monotony of effect. 
Few of these romances haVe much literary value, but their 
prosodical value is very great, for we sec in them the normal 
movement of English verse becoming fixed to certain principles 
beyond any possibility of escape : — 

“ So fair I he spak- I e him withal, 

He light- I ed down- | e m | the hall, 

Boundc I liis marc I among 1 them all. 

And to I the board- [ e won.” 

This, from Sir Percevale, is, it must be allowed, an unusually 
correct example j the uncouth 14th-century writers did not 
commonly arrive at their effect without much more irregularity 
and wavering than this, but the design is evident even in their 
worst examples. Between 1210 and 1340 not a single English 
poem of importance is known to have been written in the old 
alliterative measure of the Anglo-Saxons. But at the latter 
dale there set in a singular reaction in favour of alliteration, 
a movement which culminated, after producing some beautiful 
romances, in the satires of J,angland. Those writers, and 
they were many, who preserved foot-scansion and rhyme, 
during this alliterative reaction, became ever closer students 
of contemporary French verse, and in the favourite octo- 
syllabic metre “ the uncompromising adoption of the French, 
or syllabically uniform, system is the first thing noticeable ” 
(Saintsbury). Tliis tendency of Middle ICnglish metre culmin- 
ates in the work of John Gower, which is .singularly polished 
in its rhyming octosyllabics, although unquestionably nerve- 
less still, and inelastic. 

It is, however, to Chaucer that we turn for far greater con- 
tributions to English verse. He it was who first, with full 
consciousness of power as an artist, adopted the use of elaborate 
stanzas, always in following of the French ; he it was who first 
gained freedom of sound a variation of pause, and by an 
alternation of trochaic and iambic movement. It is the lack 
of these arts wliich keeps Gower and his predecessors so stiff. 
In particular Chaucer, in his first period, invented rime-royal, 
a stanzuic form (in seven decasyllabic lines, rb)'nu‘cl ah ah b c c). 
peculiarly English in charader, which was dominant in our 
literature for more than two hundred years ; it was used in the 
long romance of Troilus and Crei>eide, where English metre for 
the first time displays its beauty to the full. The inqxirtancc 
of rime-royal Is displayed in the fact that its sixth and seventh 
lines actually form the decasyllabic couplet, whic'h is commonly 
held to be a later discover)^ of Chaucer'.s, in The Legend of Good 
Wotnert. This is the heroic verse, in which The Canterbury 
Taleb are mainly composed, and this metre ol five accents, with 
couplet-rhyme, became so powerful in the future history of 
English poetry that it may almost be taken as the central 
and most characteristic of our verse-forms, as the alexandrine 
couplet is in L'rcnch and Dutch prosody. It seems to have 
been originally called riding-rhyme, the name by which Giiscoigne 
describes it (1575). 

Jt is impo.ssible here to do more than indicate very briefly 
those fluctuations which English prosody underwent wl^ien the 
learned and vivid example of Chaucer was withdrawn. The 
metres of Lydgate and his successors were discordant and 
feeble; their ears had learned but very incorrectly tlie lesson 
of the master. Lydgate, in particular, went back to an earlier 
type, and showed himself more skilful in the old eight -syllable 
measure than in the new decasyllabic. More interesting to 
the prosodical student than the work of these or later Chau- 
ccriansisthe influence exercised throughout the I5tli and early 
i6th centuries by the popular ballads, of which “ Chevy Chase ” 
is believed to be the oldest surviving example, while “ The 
Talc of Gamelyn ” is the longest. The introduction of the 
loose, elastic ballad-quatrain, with its melodious tendency to 
refrain, was a matter of great importance in the metamorphosis 
of British verse. The degenerate forms employed by the 
English 15th-century poets in attempting more regular prosody 
were in some measure connected by tlie greater exactitude of the 
Scotch writers, particularly of Dunbar, who was by far the 
most accomplished metrist between Chaucer and Spenser. 
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But Wyatt (i503«i 542) was long considered the father of modern 
English verse, .and though we now p^inly enough perceive that 
before his day all the essential discoveries amd inventions had 
been made, he nevertheless deserves great honour as a pioneer. 
He introduced, from France and Italy, the prosodical principles 
of the Renaissance— order and coherency, concentration and 
definition of sound—ond that although his own powers in 
metre were far from tjcing highly developed. He and his 
more gifted disciple Surrey introduced into English verse the 
sonnet (not of the pure Italian type, but as a quatorzain with 
a final couplet) as well as other short lyric forms, 'lo Surrey, 
moreover, we owe the introduction from Italian of blank verse, 
the rhymeless metre of five accents, which has taken so prominent 
a place in subsequent English poetry. 

With the heroic couplet, with blank verse, and with a variety 
of short lyric stanzaic measures, the equipment of British verse 
might now be said to be complete. For the moment, however, 
towards the middle of the i6th century, all these excellent 
metres seemed to be abandoned in favour of an awkward couplet 
of fourteen feet, which may have had some relation with the 
French alexandrine. It was always, as Saiutsbury .says, “ a very 
uncertain and risky metre, settling down with a dangerous 
acquiescence into doggerel and sing-song.’’ It was to break 
up this nervclcs.s measure that the remarkable reforms of the 
close of the century were made, and the discoveries of Wyatt 
and Surrey were brought, long after their deaths, into gen(!ral 
practice. In drama, the doggiirel of an earlier age retired before 
a blank verse, which was at first entirely pedestrian and 
mr('.hanical, but struck out variety and music in the bands of 
Marlowe and Slmkespeare. But the central magician was 
Spenser, in whom there arose a muster of pure verse whose 
range and skill were greater than those of uny previous writer 
of English, and before whom Chau(.er himself must withdraw. 
It is not too much to say that Spenser took all the elements of 
iMiglish verse, as they had existed in more or k'ss timid and 
undeveloped shape for four centuries, and that he moulded 
them together into an in.strument cai)ablc, for the first tirni*, 
of expressing, or accompanying, every passion, every emotion, 
every variety of sentiment or imstincl, which .stirs the human 
breast. His great work was tliat of solidification and emanci- 
pation, but he also created a noble form which bears his name, 
that Spenserian stanza of nine lines dosing with an alexandrine, 
which lei\ds itself in the hands of great poets, and great poets 
only, 10 magnificent narrative effects. 

ft was at this moment that a fimil attempt was made to dis- 
establish the whole scheme ot Englisli metre, and to substitute 
for it unrhymed clas.sic measures. In the year 1579 this heresy 
was powerful at Cambridge, and a vigorous attempt was made 
to include Spenser himself among its votaries. It failed, and 
with this failure it may be said that all the essential questions 
connected with English poetry were settled. 

There is enough to fill a .score of volumes in the mode in which 
the poets from Spenser downward.s have employed the laws of 
English v^rse, but he was the latest of the legislators who laid 
down the framework of those laws. It is not possible in this 
place to enter into such theme.s as the rise and fall of Elizabethan 
dramatic blank ver.se ; the perfection of the song and the develop- 
ment of the sonnet ; the extraordinary virtuo.sity of Milton ; 
the contest between enjambement (which permits the extension 
of the sentence beyond the limits of the distich) and the 
couplet as introduced by Waller; the victory of that couplet, 
and its use from 1670 to 1800 ; the slow growth of ode, which 
had been one of Spenser’s inventions; the revivals of pro- 
sodical ta.5te in the 19th century ; the extraordinary advance 
in freedom of anapaestic movement. 

It may generally be remarked in connexion with the very 
various, copious and often chaotic criticism of English verse, 
that it has been a misfortune, from the earliest times, that 
pedantic and chimerical theories have too often invaded the 
study of metre. They had tended, from the times of the Alex- 
andrian grammarians down to our own, to treat as a dead thing 
that vivid and elastic art of poetry whose very essence is its life. 
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In modem times not a few tlieorists have ^owed themselves 
to diverge into the most extraordinary chains of musical aiid 
even of matheiijatical conjecture and have been easily led, in 
the practice of their ingenious learning, to forget tlmt 'what 
they are talking about is the vehicle in which tremulous and 
ardent thoughts are conveyed to the hearts of men. The poet * 
knows the law by instinct, but he treals it as a living guide ; 
he varies the pause, he manipulates the accent, he gives the 
vital element of freedom to the verse which he has founded upon 
discipline. It is extremely doubtful whether any youthful poet 
was ever helped by prosodical instruction ; his earliest measures 
arc imitative ; he does not compose consciously in “ tribrarhs ” 
and “ iambs ” ; he would gape in astonishment if ask(*d to define 
the “ pyrrhichian hypothesis ” ; his bursts of enthusiasm are 
not modified by a theory of “ trisyllabic equivalence.” The 
old formula of verse, “ variety in unity,” holds good in all 
languages, countries and times ; the delicate rapture involved 
in a brilliant combination of rhyme and metre is a matter which 
is regulated, indeed, on a consideration of the laws of prosody, 
but depends on other and wider qualities of a moral and an 
aesthetic order. 

Bihlioouaphy. — R ichardBentley,5rAcf/7^f6ma dewetrisTerentianis 
(Cambridge, i72(*) ; K. Yo\kmann, iihei on k tind Meinh dar Gricchen 
und Uofiur (ed. (ileditsch, Berlin, 1901); Wilhelm Chi'ist, Metfik 
dcr Cricchcn und Homer (2iid ed., Leipzig. i«79) j J. L. Usamg, 
Gracsk of^ roiner'ik Meirik (Copt'iiliagen, iS()3) ; Etlwin Guest, A 
History of EnfAish Rhythms (new edition, edit(‘d by W. W. Skeat ; 
London. iSSz) ; George Saintsbury, A History of English Prosody 
(3 vols., London, 1906-9); J. Sdnpper, Enghschc Metrik (2 yolh., 
Bonn, 1881); J. B. Mayor, Chapters on English Metre (Cambridge, 
TQOi); T. S. Omond, Enf'Usli Verse-Structure (London, 1897); 
Metrical Rhythm (London, 1905) ; Tlieodore de Banvillc,^ PetR 
traite do prosodic fran^aisc (2nd ed., Pans, 1872) ; Robert de Souza, 
Lc Rhythme poctique (Paris, 1892); L. E. Kestner, A History of 
I'rench Versification (Oxford, 1903); T. Casini, Lc Forme metriche 
ilalinne (Florence, 1900) ; E. Benot, Prosodia Castcllana i versifieac ion 
(3 vols., M.adrid, 1902). (E. G.) 

VERSECZ (Ger. Werscheiz), a town of Hungary, in the 
county of Temes, 235 m. S.S.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900) 
25,199. It bus a handsome parish church and is the seat of a 
Greek Orthodox bishop. Verseez is one of the principal wine- 
producing centres in Hungary, and the red wines and brandy 
produced here enjoy a great reputation. Near the town are 
remains of a Roman ca.stlc, and a Roman rampart and trench 
which extend for about 60 m. to the north. During the revolu- 
tionary period of 1848-49 the Hungarian.s defeated the Servians 
here on the nth of July 1848, while on the 19th of January 18.^9 
the town was occupied by the Austrian troops. 

VERTEBRA! A, a large branch of the animal kingdom, of 
which the characteristic members are mammals, birds, reptiles, 
batrachians, fish atid cyclostomes, the craniate vertebrates 
of modern zoology. These include all the animals which 
)^)ssess “ vertebrae,” pieces of bone or cartilage jointed to form 
a “ backbone ” or spinal column (see Spinal Cord), although 
in some of the lower members of the group the segmentation of 
the .spinal column is imperfect. That such animals formed a 
natural group was understood from the earliest times. Aristotle 
placed them together as “ Enaima,” or sanguineous animals, 
distinguishing them from the ” Anaima,” which he believed to 
be bloodless. Later it was discovered that the so-callcd blood- 
less animals contained uncoloured blood, and the vertebrates 
were distinguished as red-blooded, until G. L. C. F. D. Cuvier 
showed the existence of red blood in some other animals. 
C. Linnaeus made Mammalia, Aves, Amphibia and Pisces the 
first four classes of the animal kingdom, but suggested no cor- 
porate name for them. In 1788 A. J. G. K. Batsch united them 
into a great division, for which he proposed the name “ Knoch- 
enthiere,” bony animals. J. B. P. Lamarck carried the idea 
further, and first clearly recognized the importance of the 
vertebral column in classification ; to him is due the drvisior 
of the animal kingdom into Vertebrata, which included all the 
craniate vertebrates, and Invertebr^, which included ah othei 
animals. These names and the dichotomy they imply hav( 
persisted from their convenience, although zoological scienc( 
has come to recognize that the groups are not^morphologicalb 
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Teutonic metrical composition. In Icelandic poetry there 
was, a highly artificial \’crse-system known as r.ouT> verse 
{droiikvaett)^ which consisted of alliterative groups of two 
lines each, arranged in staves of eight lines. When wc consider 
primitive Teutonic verse closely, we see that it did not begin 
with any conscious art, but, as Vigfussen has said, “was simply 
excited and emphatic prose ” uttered with the repetition of 
catchwords and letters. 'J'he use of these was presently 
regulated. Alliteratioh of stressed root-syllables formed the 
basis of Teutonic verse, as quantity had formed the basis of 
Greek verse. A study of the “ Heliand and the “lay of 
Hildebrand ” in Old German, of the “ Atli ” and “ Harbard ” 
lays in Icelandic, and of the writings attributed to Beowulf, 
Odmon and Cynewulf in Anglo-Saxon, will show the general 
unity and the local divergences of this class of verse. 

English Metre. — The first writer in whom there has been 
discovered a dislinct rebellion against the methods of Anglo- 
Saxon versification is St Godrir, who died in 1170. Only 
three brief fragments of his poetry have been preserved, but 
there is no doubt that they show, for the first time, a regular 
composition in feet. A quotation will show the value of St 
Godric’s invention : — 

“Siiinte I Nichol;ies. j nodes | druth, 

Tymbre us | faire ] scone | hiis, 

At lliy I burth, | nt thy | bare, 

SaiiUit I Niciiolaes, ] bring uswel thare.” 

From this difficult stanza down to the metres of modem 
English the transition seems gradual and direct, while the 
tradition of Anglo-Saxon alliterative prosody is abruptly 
broken. The fragments of St Godric appear to be independent 
of one another, and therefore indicate that the division of lines 
into feet is not accidental. They arc much less dubious, and more 
firm as the basis of an hypothesis, than the famous quatrain’ 
about the singing of the monks of Ely, which is pcrliaps a little 
earlier in date than the fragments of St Godric. This has 
much picturesque beauty, but if it is carefully examined the 
actual scheme of it as metre seems to evade detection. The 
Ely singer warbled, not knowing what he sang, but St Godrii’ 
knew perfectly well, and must have been a deliberate innovator. 
'J’here is still more definition of feet in the Poema Morale, 
printed by Dr Morris, which is .supposed to date from about 
J200. Jn longer pieces, and particularly in the Ornndum, and 
in the Brut of Layamon, which belong to the early part of the 
13th century, we find, on the whole, less definite abandonment 
of the Anglo-Saxon system of prosody, but nevertheless a 
prominence given both to rhyme and to rhythm. In Layamon, 
particularly, the recognition of a recurrent verse of four accents 
is unquestionable. The place of this poet in the history of 
prosody is very carefully noted by Guest, who remarks that 
in Anglo-Saxo^i verse, the syllables whicli take the alliteration 
arc always accent edV while in the later metres, where alliteration 
was combmod .wi^ rh}Ttie^ the former is often thrown upon 
an unaccented Layamon appears to take a middle 

course. . It'^uld seem hfe gave accents both to his fhyming 
and his aUiterativft syllables ; but the former were often obliged 
to content theinstelves with a false accent.” An advance was 
made about .f}ky .years later in Genesis and Exodus, a poem 
piiblif»he(J bjJ^iAssor Skeat, which has such great- value in the 
proof it gives’qf the ^tension of verbal melody, that Sain tsbury 
has said that “ it contains more of the kernel of English prosody, 
properly so called, ‘than any [other] single poem before Spenser.” 
The phenomenon which we meet with in all these earliest 
attempts at pqrdy^ English verse is the unconscious deter- 
mifjation of writers, who liad no views about prosody, to follow 
their national instinct in the direction of grouped feet and 
rhymes. I'his «is further emphasized in Horn and Havelok, 
and in the-^moother octosyllabics of the 14th-century metrical 
romances, where fhe rhymes become very frequent, with an 

'Meric sungen fSe^mnncches binneii Ely, 

?Sa Caut ch[in]ing reu fVer by; 

“Rowoty, cni[h]tes, nour the land 
‘ and here wc )>e8 muneches saeng.” 


occasional short line or boh, to prevent monotony of effect. 
Few of these romances haVe much literary value, but their 
prosodical value is very great, for we sec in them the normal 
movement of English verse becoming fixed to certain principles 
beyond any possibility of escape : — 

“ So fair I he spak- I e him withal, 

He light- I ed down- | e m | the hall, 

Boundc I liis marc I among 1 them all. 

And to I the board- [ e won.” 

This, from Sir Percevale, is, it must be allowed, an unusually 
correct example j the uncouth 14th-century writers did not 
commonly arrive at their effect without much more irregularity 
and wavering than this, but the design is evident even in their 
worst examples. Between 1210 and 1340 not a single English 
poem of importance is known to have been written in the old 
alliterative measure of the Anglo-Saxons. But at the latter 
dale there set in a singular reaction in favour of alliteration, 
a movement which culminated, after producing some beautiful 
romances, in the satires of J,angland. Those writers, and 
they were many, who preserved foot-scansion and rhyme, 
during this alliterative reaction, became ever closer students 
of contemporary French verse, and in the favourite octo- 
syllabic metre “ the uncompromising adoption of the French, 
or syllabically uniform, system is the first thing noticeable ” 
(Saintsbury). Tliis tendency of Middle ICnglish metre culmin- 
ates in the work of John Gower, which is .singularly polished 
in its rhyming octosyllabics, although unquestionably nerve- 
less still, and inelastic. 

It is, however, to Chaucer that we turn for far greater con- 
tributions to English verse. He it was who first, with full 
consciousness of power as an artist, adopted the use of elaborate 
stanzas, always in following of the French ; he it was who first 
gained freedom of sound a variation of pause, and by an 
alternation of trochaic and iambic movement. It is the lack 
of these arts wliich keeps Gower and his predecessors so stiff. 
In particular Chaucer, in his first period, invented rime-royal, 
a stanzuic form (in seven decasyllabic lines, rb)'nu‘cl ah ah b c c). 
peculiarly English in charader, which was dominant in our 
literature for more than two hundred years ; it was used in the 
long romance of Troilus and Crei>eide, where English metre for 
the first time displays its beauty to the full. The inqxirtancc 
of rime-royal Is displayed in the fact that its sixth and seventh 
lines actually form the decasyllabic couplet, whic'h is commonly 
held to be a later discover)^ of Chaucer'.s, in The Legend of Good 
Wotnert. This is the heroic verse, in which The Canterbury 
Taleb are mainly composed, and this metre ol five accents, with 
couplet-rhyme, became so powerful in the future history of 
English poetry that it may almost be taken as the central 
and most characteristic of our verse-forms, as the alexandrine 
couplet is in L'rcnch and Dutch prosody. It seems to have 
been originally called riding-rhyme, the name by which Giiscoigne 
describes it (1575). 

Jt is impo.ssible here to do more than indicate very briefly 
those fluctuations which English prosody underwent wl^ien the 
learned and vivid example of Chaucer was withdrawn. The 
metres of Lydgate and his successors were discordant and 
feeble; their ears had learned but very incorrectly tlie lesson 
of the master. Lydgate, in particular, went back to an earlier 
type, and showed himself more skilful in the old eight -syllable 
measure than in the new decasyllabic. More interesting to 
the prosodical student than the work of these or later Chau- 
ccriansisthe influence exercised throughout the I5tli and early 
i6th centuries by the popular ballads, of which “ Chevy Chase ” 
is believed to be the oldest surviving example, while “ The 
Talc of Gamelyn ” is the longest. The introduction of the 
loose, elastic ballad-quatrain, with its melodious tendency to 
refrain, was a matter of great importance in the metamorphosis 
of British verse. The degenerate forms employed by the 
English 15th-century poets in attempting more regular prosody 
were in some measure connected by tlie greater exactitude of the 
Scotch writers, particularly of Dunbar, who was by far the 
most accomplished metrist between Chaucer and Spenser. 
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teps which have led to present knowledge, but the names of 
Gegenbaur, F. M. Bailor, A. M. Marshall, J. W. van Wijhe, 
K. Koltzoff, Miss J. B. Platt, J. Beard, H. V. Neal and E. S. 
Goodrich are conspicuous. The Craniates are characterized by 
he presence of ten pairs of cranial nerves, numbered usually I. to 
t., from before backwards, with a course and distribution funda- 
nentally identical throughout the group from the lowest fish to 
nan, whilst in the higher forms an additional eleventh and twelfth 
)air have been assumed from the trunk or neck. Pairs I. and II. 
ire the nerves of special sense of smell and sight, and in all probability 
ire morphologically distinct from true segmental pairs. Pairs III. 
o X. represent various portions of primitive segmental pairs, 
nodified in association with the cepnalization 01 the anterior 
egion of the body. 111., IV. and VI. innervate the muscles of the 
iyeball, and represent the ventral roots of the three prootic somites ; 
;he dorsal root of the anterior of these three passes to the anterior 
lortion of the head as the so-called ncYvua opnthalmicus profundus. 
The V. of human anatomy, the trigeminal, is formed almost entirely 
Tom the dorsal root of the nerve of the second prootic somite, 
kvhilst the VII. or facialis of human anatomy similarly represents 
the greater part of the dorsal root of the third prootic somite, whilst 
the remaining and lesser portion of that root forms the VIII. or 
luditory nerve of human anatomy. The IX. or glossopharyngeal 
represents the dorsal root of the first metaotic somite, the ventral 
root of which persists in Cyclostomes ,but disappears together with 
the somite in higher Craniates. The X. or vagus of human anatomy 
represents the dorsal root of the second metaotic somite. The 
■lackward extension of the vagus to supply the regions coi responding 
to the posterior gill-slits and internal vi.scera has been interpreted 
irariously. The explanation at first sight most probable, and that 
tias been advocated by Gegenbaur and many other anatomists, 
Is that the dorsal roots corresponding to a number of somites have 
fused to form a single system. The ventral roots of the somites 
in question have a varying fate, being fully represented in the 
Cyclostomes by nerves to musculature developed from the.se .somites, 
whilst in the higher forms they have in great part disappeared. 
Evidence seems to point to a similar disappearance of the dorsal 
roots of the branchial somites posterior to the first supplied by the 
vagus ; but as remnants of them have been traced in the development 
□f the various Craniates, it seems as if the vagus were not in reality 
a compound nerve, but the extension of the nerve ansing from a 
single dorsal segmental root. Notwithstanding some dubiety in 
detail, the mam proposition remains clear ; the cranial nerves of 
Craniate.s have arisen, in the cour.se of a process of cephalization, 
from a primitive set of segmental nerves in series with those of the 
trunk, by a .suppression of certain portions and an expansion and 
specialization of other portions. The work of a large number of 
anatomists has shown that the fundamental morphological characters 
of the cranium and brain, organs in which the Craniates are most 
clearly marked off from Cephalochordates, arc fundamentally alike 
throughout the group. I'he original crude theory of L. Ok<’n and 
the poet Goethe, that the skull was composed of expanded and fused 
vertebrae, v'^as disproved by T. H. Huxley and Gegenbaur. There 
can be little doubt , nowever, that the region behind the infundibulum, 
consisting of part of the optic capsules, the anterior extremity of 
the notochord, the paracliordals (for details as to these see article 
Skeleton) and the corresponding lateral and dorsal elements with 
their suspended visceral arches represent at least three cephalic 
somites, and that the process ot cephalization has played an important 
part in the formation of the cranium as it lias in the case of the 
nerves and muscles of the head. The region of the cranium an tenor 
to this is probably a forward growth of the primitive head, produc(‘d 
in association with the development of the organs of smell and sight, 
and thus is difterent in kind from the posterior region But as 
Amphtoxus IS obviously degenerate in the region of the head, no 
source of information exists as to the exact mode in which the 
developmeat of the head of the ancestral vertebrate took place. 

It is still loss possible to lay down anything definite as to how 
far the structure of the brain of Craniates conforms witli a theory 
of origin by a process of cephalization of metam<Tic segments. The 
minute expansion at Ihe anterior end of the nerve tube oiAmphioxus 
cannot be called a brain, whilst the brain of all the Craniates is 
identical in morphological type and so con^lex that it must have 
behind it a long history of development, The embryonic Craniate 
brain appears as three dilatations of the neural tube, respectively 
the posterior or hind-brain, continuous with the .spinal cord, the 
mid -brain and the fore-brain. From the hind -brain there arises 
the medulla oblongata or myelencephalon behind, and the meten- 
cephalon in front, the dorsal wall of which gives rise to the cerebellum. 
The hind-brain is closely similar in structure to the spinal cord, and 
gives rise to all the segmental cranial nerves except the patheticus 
a.nd motor oculi. 'I'he sides of the mid-brain thicken and give rise 
to the optic lol->e.s : its floor forms the crura cerebri, whilst the oculo- 
motor and patheticus nerves take origin from it. The fore-brain 
divides into a posterior thalamencephalon and an anterior telen- 
cephalon Thickenings of the floor of the thalamencephalon give 
rise to the optic thalami ; the paired optic lobes grow out from it^ 
sides • the pineal body, which primitively was a pair of dorsal eyes, 
grows from the roof and the infundibulum from the floor. The 


telencephalon in front grows out secondarily to an extent progressively 
mcrcasiiif in the higher groups, and forma the corpora striata, t« 
cerebral lobes and the rhinencophalon. The most plausible inter- 
pretation is that Ihe mid- and hind-brains represent a ce^alized 
continuation of the spinal cord, probably originally metamcrically 
segmented, whilst the fore-brain has been developed primitively in 
association with the organs of smell and hearing, and secondarily 
in connexion with the increa.sing elaboration^f the higher functions 
of the brain and the development of the association centres of 
which the cerebrum is the seat. • 

The details of the structure and development of the sense-organs, 
gill-slits and visceral organs of Craniates are sufficiently discussed 
in the articles deahng with the separate classes of the group. It 
is necessary to refer, however, to new light thrown on the structure 
and morphology of the renal excretory organs due chiefly to the 
investigations of Goodrich. The excretoiy organs of the vast 
majority of invertebrate coelomate animals are essentially what 
are known as • nephridia. Nephridia in their simplest form are 
excretor>f tubules growing from the exterior inwards, and removing 
from the surrounding tissues or blood vessels waste matter which 
they discharge to the exterior. In many cases these tubules acquire 
secondary openings to the coelom, termed n^hrostomes and serving 
to remove waste matter from that space. Finally, in metamerically 
segmented invertebrates the nephridia frequently appear in seg. 
mentally disposed pairs. Gegenbaur, C. Semper, B. Hatschek, and 
many other anatomists have compared the kidneys of Craniates 
with nephridia, supposing the segmental tubules with their coelomic 
apertures to represent nepihrid ia, which, instead of discharging directly 
to the exterior by pores in the segments in which they are situated, 
have come to discharge at each side into a longitudinal common 
duct with a posterior aperture. The excretory system of A mphtoxus 
undoubtedly consists of true nephridia, morphologically identical 
with those of the invertebrate coelomates. The latter, however, 
may also possess a dittcrent set of organs, also frequently appearing 
as scgmentally arranged tubules. These are the genital funnels 
which develop outwards from the coelom, and serve for the 
discharge of the genital products. It is with the latter that the 
.segmental tubules of the Craniata are to be compared, and the 
pos.session of a different type of excretory organ is one of the most 
vital distinctions between the Craniata and tlic Cephalochordala. 

Origin of ihe Veriebrata.—'i'hv recorded fossil history carries us 
backwards with comparative ease from the highest mammals 
to the lowest members of the Craniates. Kemauis of the latter, 
abundant in the palaeozoic rocks, were undoubtedly true Craniates, 
allied with the Cyclostomes and the lower hshes, but showing no 
more than superficial and dubious resemblances to the members 
of any other group. We have to rely upon general inferences which 
lead to much ingenious argument and little certain result. The 
Craniates can be traced back to fishes not unlike the modern shark 
or dogfish with little dubiety. The Cyclostome,s, although true 
Craniates, present an obviously simpler type of structure : the 
head is less cephalized and therefore less distinct from the trunk ; 
lower jaw. true teeth and dermal armature arc absent, whilst there 
are other simplifications in the structural type. Very general 
assent could be obtained lor the proposition that one stage in the 
ancestry of the Vertebrates must have been not unlike a simplified 
Cycloslome, a bilaterally symmetrical coelomic animal, elongated 
and fish-like in shape, but without paired limbs, with a smooth, soft 
skin, a ventral mouth without teeth or lower jaw and probably 
surrounded by labial palps, with lateral gill slits and a ventro- 
posterior anus ; wath an unsegmenlecl notochord and a dorsal 
tubular nerve cord. The brain, however, must have been expanded, 
and there must have been paired organs of smell, two lateral eyes 
and probably two dorsal eyes, and a large paired auditory apparatus. 
The mesoblastic system of muscles and fibrous skeleton was highly 
and regularly segmented, but in the anterior region cephalization 
had proceeded to a considerable extent. The resemblances between 
such a creature and Atnphiovus are so close that they cannot lie 
dismissed. Ambhtoxus no doubt is specialized in many respects, 
and probably degenerate in others, just as, if we goto the other 
pole of the Craniates, we know that although the Anthropoid Apes 
are the nearest living representatives of the ancestor of main they 
are specialized in many respects and almost certainly degenerate 
in other respects. If we carry those proces.se8 of progressive change 
by which tne Cyclostome type hac jiassed into the low fish type, 
and the low fish type into the higher Craniate type, backwards 
towards Amphioxus we reach the conception of an ancestral creature 
essentially a Cephalochordate, differing no doubt from Amphioxus 
in various details, as one member of a group difftTs from another, 
but specially marked by the possession of better developed cranial 
sense organs and by tlic presence of a coelomostomic instead of a 
nephridial excretory system. Paired sense organs of an elaborate 
character have arisen in many groups, and there seems to be no 
special difficulty in supposing that those characteristic of Craniates 
have arisen independently in that group. Amphioxus, although in 
that respect partly degenerate, being Regenerate from a stage in 
which the cephalic sense organs were extremely simple. The different 
type of excretory system presents even less theoretical difficulty, 
as both types of segmental funnel exist amongst Invertebrates and 
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Teutonic metrical composition. In Icelandic poetry there 
was, a highly artificial \’crse-system known as r.ouT> verse 
{droiikvaett)^ which consisted of alliterative groups of two 
lines each, arranged in staves of eight lines. When wc consider 
primitive Teutonic verse closely, we see that it did not begin 
with any conscious art, but, as Vigfussen has said, “was simply 
excited and emphatic prose ” uttered with the repetition of 
catchwords and letters. 'J'he use of these was presently 
regulated. Alliteratioh of stressed root-syllables formed the 
basis of Teutonic verse, as quantity had formed the basis of 
Greek verse. A study of the “ Heliand and the “lay of 
Hildebrand ” in Old German, of the “ Atli ” and “ Harbard ” 
lays in Icelandic, and of the writings attributed to Beowulf, 
Odmon and Cynewulf in Anglo-Saxon, will show the general 
unity and the local divergences of this class of verse. 

English Metre. — The first writer in whom there has been 
discovered a dislinct rebellion against the methods of Anglo- 
Saxon versification is St Godrir, who died in 1170. Only 
three brief fragments of his poetry have been preserved, but 
there is no doubt that they show, for the first time, a regular 
composition in feet. A quotation will show the value of St 
Godric’s invention : — 

“Siiinte I Nichol;ies. j nodes | druth, 

Tymbre us | faire ] scone | hiis, 

At lliy I burth, | nt thy | bare, 

SaiiUit I Niciiolaes, ] bring uswel thare.” 

From this difficult stanza down to the metres of modem 
English the transition seems gradual and direct, while the 
tradition of Anglo-Saxon alliterative prosody is abruptly 
broken. The fragments of St Godric appear to be independent 
of one another, and therefore indicate that the division of lines 
into feet is not accidental. They arc much less dubious, and more 
firm as the basis of an hypothesis, than the famous quatrain’ 
about the singing of the monks of Ely, which is pcrliaps a little 
earlier in date than the fragments of St Godric. This has 
much picturesque beauty, but if it is carefully examined the 
actual scheme of it as metre seems to evade detection. The 
Ely singer warbled, not knowing what he sang, but St Godrii’ 
knew perfectly well, and must have been a deliberate innovator. 
'J’here is still more definition of feet in the Poema Morale, 
printed by Dr Morris, which is .supposed to date from about 
J200. Jn longer pieces, and particularly in the Ornndum, and 
in the Brut of Layamon, which belong to the early part of the 
13th century, we find, on the whole, less definite abandonment 
of the Anglo-Saxon system of prosody, but nevertheless a 
prominence given both to rhyme and to rhythm. In Layamon, 
particularly, the recognition of a recurrent verse of four accents 
is unquestionable. The place of this poet in the history of 
prosody is very carefully noted by Guest, who remarks that 
in Anglo-Saxo^i verse, the syllables whicli take the alliteration 
arc always accent edV while in the later metres, where alliteration 
was combmod .wi^ rh}Ttie^ the former is often thrown upon 
an unaccented Layamon appears to take a middle 

course. . It'^uld seem hfe gave accents both to his fhyming 
and his aUiterativft syllables ; but the former were often obliged 
to content theinstelves with a false accent.” An advance was 
made about .f}ky .years later in Genesis and Exodus, a poem 
piiblif»he(J bjJ^iAssor Skeat, which has such great- value in the 
proof it gives’qf the ^tension of verbal melody, that Sain tsbury 
has said that “ it contains more of the kernel of English prosody, 
properly so called, ‘than any [other] single poem before Spenser.” 
The phenomenon which we meet with in all these earliest 
attempts at pqrdy^ English verse is the unconscious deter- 
mifjation of writers, who liad no views about prosody, to follow 
their national instinct in the direction of grouped feet and 
rhymes. I'his «is further emphasized in Horn and Havelok, 
and in the-^moother octosyllabics of the 14th-century metrical 
romances, where fhe rhymes become very frequent, with an 

'Meric sungen fSe^mnncches binneii Ely, 

?Sa Caut ch[in]ing reu fVer by; 

“Rowoty, cni[h]tes, nour the land 
‘ and here wc )>e8 muneches saeng.” 


occasional short line or boh, to prevent monotony of effect. 
Few of these romances haVe much literary value, but their 
prosodical value is very great, for we sec in them the normal 
movement of English verse becoming fixed to certain principles 
beyond any possibility of escape : — 

“ So fair I he spak- I e him withal, 

He light- I ed down- | e m | the hall, 

Boundc I liis marc I among 1 them all. 

And to I the board- [ e won.” 

This, from Sir Percevale, is, it must be allowed, an unusually 
correct example j the uncouth 14th-century writers did not 
commonly arrive at their effect without much more irregularity 
and wavering than this, but the design is evident even in their 
worst examples. Between 1210 and 1340 not a single English 
poem of importance is known to have been written in the old 
alliterative measure of the Anglo-Saxons. But at the latter 
dale there set in a singular reaction in favour of alliteration, 
a movement which culminated, after producing some beautiful 
romances, in the satires of J,angland. Those writers, and 
they were many, who preserved foot-scansion and rhyme, 
during this alliterative reaction, became ever closer students 
of contemporary French verse, and in the favourite octo- 
syllabic metre “ the uncompromising adoption of the French, 
or syllabically uniform, system is the first thing noticeable ” 
(Saintsbury). Tliis tendency of Middle ICnglish metre culmin- 
ates in the work of John Gower, which is .singularly polished 
in its rhyming octosyllabics, although unquestionably nerve- 
less still, and inelastic. 

It is, however, to Chaucer that we turn for far greater con- 
tributions to English verse. He it was who first, with full 
consciousness of power as an artist, adopted the use of elaborate 
stanzas, always in following of the French ; he it was who first 
gained freedom of sound a variation of pause, and by an 
alternation of trochaic and iambic movement. It is the lack 
of these arts wliich keeps Gower and his predecessors so stiff. 
In particular Chaucer, in his first period, invented rime-royal, 
a stanzuic form (in seven decasyllabic lines, rb)'nu‘cl ah ah b c c). 
peculiarly English in charader, which was dominant in our 
literature for more than two hundred years ; it was used in the 
long romance of Troilus and Crei>eide, where English metre for 
the first time displays its beauty to the full. The inqxirtancc 
of rime-royal Is displayed in the fact that its sixth and seventh 
lines actually form the decasyllabic couplet, whic'h is commonly 
held to be a later discover)^ of Chaucer'.s, in The Legend of Good 
Wotnert. This is the heroic verse, in which The Canterbury 
Taleb are mainly composed, and this metre ol five accents, with 
couplet-rhyme, became so powerful in the future history of 
English poetry that it may almost be taken as the central 
and most characteristic of our verse-forms, as the alexandrine 
couplet is in L'rcnch and Dutch prosody. It seems to have 
been originally called riding-rhyme, the name by which Giiscoigne 
describes it (1575). 

Jt is impo.ssible here to do more than indicate very briefly 
those fluctuations which English prosody underwent wl^ien the 
learned and vivid example of Chaucer was withdrawn. The 
metres of Lydgate and his successors were discordant and 
feeble; their ears had learned but very incorrectly tlie lesson 
of the master. Lydgate, in particular, went back to an earlier 
type, and showed himself more skilful in the old eight -syllable 
measure than in the new decasyllabic. More interesting to 
the prosodical student than the work of these or later Chau- 
ccriansisthe influence exercised throughout the I5tli and early 
i6th centuries by the popular ballads, of which “ Chevy Chase ” 
is believed to be the oldest surviving example, while “ The 
Talc of Gamelyn ” is the longest. The introduction of the 
loose, elastic ballad-quatrain, with its melodious tendency to 
refrain, was a matter of great importance in the metamorphosis 
of British verse. The degenerate forms employed by the 
English 15th-century poets in attempting more regular prosody 
were in some measure connected by tlie greater exactitude of the 
Scotch writers, particularly of Dunbar, who was by far the 
most accomplished metrist between Chaucer and Spenser. 
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Squalus acant^," in BiM> Mus, C(mp. Zool. (Harvard, 1S98) ; 
J. W. van Wijlie, " Ueoer das Visceralskelet, u, die Nerveai des 
Kopies der Ganoiden u. voa Coratodus," in Ntederl, Arch. f. Zool, 
(1879, 1882); various authors (A. Dendy, H. Gadow, J. S. Gardiner, 
W. H. Gaskell, E. S. Goodrich, E. W, MacBride, E. Ray Lankcstcr, 
P. Chalmers Mitchell, A. Smith Woodward), ** Discussion on the 
Origin of Vertebrates," in the Proc. of the Linnaean Society (London, 
*910). (P. C. M.) 

VERTICAL (from Lat. vertex^ highest point), the direction 
of the line of action of gravity, as determined by the plumb- 
line. The angle of the vertical is the angle between the direction 
of the plumlvline and that of the earth’s centre (see Earth, 
Figure of the). 

VERTUE, GEORGE (1684-1756), English engraver and anti- 
quary, was born in St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, in 1684. 
At the age of thirteen he was apprenticed to an heraldic engraver, 
a Frenchman, who failed in three or four years. Vertue then 
studied drawing at home, and afterwards worked for seven 
years as an engraver under Michael Vandergucht. He was 
patronized by Sir Godfrey Knellcr, and was one of the first 
members of the Academy of Painting which that artist instituted 
in 1711. His plate of Archbishop Tillotson, after Kneller, com- 
missioned by Lord Somers, established his reputation as an 
engraver ; and he was soon in an excellent practice, engraving 
portraits after Dahl, Richardson, Jervas and Gibson. In 
portraiture alone he executed over five hundred plates. In 
1717 he was appointed engraver to the Society of Antiquaries, 
and his burin was employed upon many interesting statues, 
tombs, portraits and other subjects of an antiquarian nature. 
He died on the 24th of July 1756, and was buried in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey. 

iToni the year 1713 Vertue had been iiuiefatigable in his researches 
on all matters connected with the history of British art. and had 
accumulated about forty volumes of memoranda on the subject. 
These were purchased by Horace Walpole, and form the basis of 
that author’s of Pointing in England, including an account 

of Vertue's life and a catalogue of liis engravings. Vertue'.s own 
literary works include On Holbein ami Gerard's Pictures (1740) ; 
Medals, Coins, Great Seals, Jmpre!> 6 ionc,, from the Elaborate Wtwks of 
Thomas Stmon (1753) ; Catalogue and Description of King Charles 
the First's Capital Collection of Pictures, Limnings, Statues, &c. 
(1757) ; Catalogue of the Collection of Pictures belonging to King 
James II , to which is added a Catalogue of Pictures and Drawings 
in the Closet of Queen Caroline (T75H) ; Catalogue of the Curious 
Collection of Pictures of George Vilhcrs, Duke of Buckingham (1758) ; 
Desiripiion of the Works of that Ingenious Delineator and Engraver, 
W. Hollar (1745). 

VERTUWNUS (or Vortumnus, “turning,” “changing”), 
in Roman mytholog)^, the god of the changing year with its 
seasons, flowers and fruits, probably of Italian origin. Like 
Proteus, he had the power of assuming any shape he pleased, 
which enabled him to win the love of Pomona {q.v.). His shrine 
and statue (see the well-known description in Propertius iv. 2) 
were in the Virus Tuscus, and from his connexion with this 
busy street he was regarded as having a special interest in 
trade and barter. At another sanctuary on the slope of the 
A ventine, sacrifice was offered to him every year on the 13th of 
August. It is probable that he. was of Etruscan origin (sec 
Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Ronier, 1902, p. 233). 

VERULAMIUM, a Romano-British town situated in the terri- 
tory of the Catuvellauni, close to the modern St Albans (Hert- 
fordshire). Before the Roman conquest it was probably a native 
capital : afterwards it received the dignity of a municipium 
(implying municipal status and Roman citizenship), Tacitus 
tells us that the town was burnt by Boadicea in a.d. 61, but it 
again rose to prosperity. Its site is still easily recognizable. 
Its walls of flint rubble survive in stately fragments, and en- 
close an area of 200 acres. Of the internal buildings little is 
known. A theatre was excavated in 1847, and parts of the 
forum were opened by Mr William Page in 1898 ; both indicate 
a civilized and cultivated town. The complete uncovering of the 
site was planned in 1910. (F. J* H.) 

VERVET, a Central and South African monkey, known as 
Ctrcopithecus pygerythrus. It is nearly allied to the grivet 
hnt distmmiished ^as indicated hv its naTne") bv the 
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presena of a ru.sty patch at the root* of the tail, and by Ijjie 
black (instead of grey) chin, hands and feet. 

VERVIERS, # town of Belgium, m the province dtf Li^ge, 
not far from the Prussian frontier, and on the main line from 
Li6ge to Aix-la-Chapdle and Cologne. Pop. (1904) 49,168. It * 
is a modem town owing its prosperity the cloth trade which 
began here in the i8th century. It is situated on the Vesdre, 
which flows into the Ourthe a few miles bftore its junction with 
the Meuse ; and the water of that river is supposed to be especi- 
ally good for dyeing purposes. As the river water was insufficient 
to maintain the local industry an artificial reservoir was con- 
structed at La Gileppe on the Hautes Fagnes, and ah imposing 
aqueduct conveys the water stored on these highlands into 
Verviers. There are also extensive glass factories, but these 
have suffered from German competition, and many have been 
closed. A monument to a local celebrity named Chapuis is 
interesting for the reason that his execution by order of the 
prince-bishop of Li6ge was the last act of sovereignty taken by 
that prelate. 

VESICA PISCI6 (Fr. amande mystique), in architecture, the 
term given to a pointed oval panel formed by two equal circles 
cutting each other in their centres ; this is a common form 
given to a panel in which the figure of Christ is represented. It 
is commonly employed in medieval seals, and especially those of 
bishops and monastic establishments. 

VESOUL, a town of eastern France, capital of the department 
of Haute-Saone, 236 m. E.S.E. of Paris on the Eastern railway 
to Belfort. Pop. (1906) 8702. Vesoul is situated between the 
isolated conical hill of La Motte (1263 ft.) and the river Burgeon. 
The vine-clad hill, from which there is a fine view of the Jura 
and Vosges mountains, is crowned by a votive chapd which in 
1855 replaced the old fortification. The medieval walls of the 
town, dating from the 13th and 15th centuries, still exist on its 
northern side, and in the narrow and winding streets are many 
old buildings. The church of St George dates from the 18th cen- 
tury. In the pleasant south-eastern quarter are the promenade 
and the Place dc la R^publique, with a monument to the 
Gardes Mobiles who fell in the war of 1 870-71. Vesoul is the 
seat of a prefect, a tribunal of first instance and a court of 
as.sizc, and has a lyc6e for boys, training colleges for both sexes, 
and a branch of the Bank of France. Distilling and the manu- 
facture of files and tapioca are among the industries. The town 
is a market for farm-produce and cattle. 

Vesoul {Vesulium Castrtm, Visoliuniy Vesulum) is of ancient 
origin, but in existing records is first mentioned in the 9th 
century. It was originall)' a fief of the church of Besan9on, and 
passed afterwards to the house of Burgundy, becoming, in the 
13th century, capital of the bailiwick of Amont. The castle was 
d(;s-troyed in the 17th century. The town suffered much during 
the wars of religion and the Thirty Years’ War. Vesoul be- 
longed temporarily to France after the death of Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy ; was returned to the empire when Charles 
VIIL, king of France, broke off his marriage with the daughter 
of Maximilian, king of the Romans ; and again became part of 
France under I.ouis XIV. after the peace of Nijmwe^en in 1678. 

VESPASIAN, in full Titus Flavius Vespasianus, Roman 
emperor a.d. 70-79, was bom on the 18th of Nov^ber, 
a.d. 9, in tf^e Sabine country' near Reale. His father was a tax- 
collector and money-lender on a small scale ; his mother was 
the sister of a senator. After having served with the army in 
Thrace and been quaestor in Crete and (pyrene, Vespasian rose 
to be aedile and praetor, having meanwhile married Flavia 
Domitilla, the daughter of a Roman knight, by whom he had 
two sons, Titus and Domitian, afterwards emperors. Having 
already served in (}ermany, in the years 43 and 44, in the 
reign of Claudius, he distinguished himself in command of the 
2nd legion in Britain under Aulus Plautius. He reduced Vectis 
(Isle of Wight) and penetrated to the borders of Somersetshire. 
In 51 he was for a brief space consul ,^in 63 he went as governor 
to Africa, where, according to Tacitus (ii. 97), his rule was 
“ infamous and odious ” ; according to Suetonius {yesp. 4), 
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si^jite to Greece, and in ' 60 was appointed to conduct ^lie w^ar 
in Judaea, which wu^ threatening general commotion throughout 
the East, owing to a widely spread notion in tho<;e parts that from 
Judaea were to come the future rulers of the world. Vespasian, 
who had a strong vein of superstition, was made to believe 
that he was himself to fulfil this expectation, and all manner 
of omens and oracles *'and portents were applied to him. He 
also found encouragement in Mucianus, the governor of Syria; 
and although a strict disciplinarian and reformer of abuses, he 
had a soldiery thoroughly devoted to him. All eyes in the 
East were now upon him ; Mucianus and the Syrian legions were 
eager to support him ; and on the ist of July 6g, while he was 
at Caesarea, he was proclaimed emperor, first by the army in 
Egypt, and then by his troops in Judaea. The legions of the 
East at once took the customary oath of allegiance. Neverthe- 
less, Vilelhus, the occupant of the throne, had on his .side the 
veteran legions of Gaul and Germany, Rome’s best troops. 
But the feeling in Vespasian’s favour quickly gathered strength, 
and the armies of Moesia, Pannonia and Illyricum soon declared 
for him, and made him in fact master of half of the Roman world. 
They entered Italy on the north-cast under the leadership of 
Antonius Primus, defeated the army of Vitellius at Bcdriacum 
(or Betriacum), sacked Oemona and advanced on Rome, which 
they entered after furious fighting and a frightful confusion, in 
which the Capitol was destroyed by fire. The new emperor 
received the tidings of his rival’s defeat and death at Alexandria, 
whence he at once forwarded supplies of corn to Rome, which 
were urgently needed, along with an edict or a declaration of 
policy, in which he gave assurance of an entire reversal of the 
laws of Nero, especially those relating to treason. While in 
Egypt he became more and more imbued with superstition, con- 
sulting astrologers and allowing himself to be flattered into a belief 
that he possessed a divine power which could work miracles. 
Leaving the war in Judaea to his son Titus, he arrived at Rome 
in 70. He at once devoted his energies to repairing the evils 
cau.scd by civil war. He restored discipline in the army, 
which under Vitellius had be, come utterly demoralized, and, 
with the co-operation of the senate, put the government and 
the finances on a sound footing. He renewed old taxes and 
instituted new, increased the tribute of the provinces, and kept 
a watchful eye upon the treasury officials. By his own example 
of simplicity of life, he put to shame the luxury and extravagance 
of the Roman nobles and initiated in many respects a marked 
improvement in the general tone of .society. As censor ho 
raised the character of the senate, removing unfit and unworthy 
members and promoting good and able men, among them 
the excellent Julius Agricola. At the same time he made it 
more dependent upon the emperor, Ijy exercising an influence 
upon its composition. He altered tlie constitution of the 
praetorian gnard, on which only Italians, formed into nine 
cohorts, •were ^bnrolled^. In 70 a formidable rising in Gaul, 
headed by Cioiiijius-^ivilis, was suppressed and the German 
frontier* made secure ;''the Jewish War was brought to a close 
by Tijtus’s capture of Jerusalem, and in the following year, 
after tho Joint .triumph of Vespasian and Titus, memorable 
as the firsti otyasion m which a father and his son were thus 
associatcd^liQ^ther., the temple of Janus was, closed, and the 
Romim'world had rest for the remaining nine years of Vespasian’s 
reign. The peace of Vespasian passed into a proverb. In 78 
Agricola went- to Britain, and both extended and consolidated 
the Roman dominion in that province, pushing his arms into 
North Wales aiffi the Isle of Anglesey. In the following year 
J Vespasian efied, on the. 23rd of June. 

The- avarice with N^hich both Tacitus and Suetonius stigmatize 
Vespasian sterns really to have been an enlightened economy, 
which, in the disordered .state of the Roman finances, was an 
absolute necessity. Vespasian could be liberal to impoverished 
senators and knights, to cities and towns desolated by natural 
calamity, and especially to men of letters and of the professor 
class, Several of whom he pensioned with salaries of as much 
as £8oo*a year. Quintilian is said to have been the first public 
teacher who enjoyed this imperial favour. Pliny’s great work, 


the Natural History, was written dufing Vespasian’s reign, 
and dedicated to his son Titus. Some of the philosophers, 
who talked idly of the good old times of the republic, and thus 
indirectly encouraged conspiracy, provoked him into reviving 
the obsolete penal laws against this class, but only one, Helvidius 
Priscus, was put to death, and he had affronted the emperor 
by .studied insults. “ I will not kill a dog that barks at me,” 
were words honestly expressing the temper of Vespasian. Much 
money was spent on public works and 4;he restoration and 
beautifying of Rome— a new forum, the splendid temple of 
Peace, the public baths and the vast Colosseum being begun 
under Vespasian. The roads and aqueducts were repaired, and 
the limits of the pomerium extended. 

To the last Vespasian was a plain, blunt soldier, with decided 
strength of character and ability, and with a steady purpose to 
establish good order and secure the prosperity and welfare of his 
.subjects. In his habits he was punctual and regular, transacting 
his business early in the morning, and enjoying hLs siesta after a 
drive. He had not quite the distinguished bearing looked for in 
an emperor. He was free in his conversation, and his humour, of 
which he had a good deal, was apt to take the form of rather 
coarse jokes. He could jest, it was said, even in his last moments. 
“ Methinks 1 am becoming a god,” he whispered to those around 
him. Tiicre is something very characteristic in the exclamation 
he is said to have uttered in his last illness, “ An emperor ought 
to die standing.” 

See Tacitus, Histories ; Suetonius, Vespasian ; Dio Cassius, 
Ixvi. ; Merivale, Iltst. of the Romans under the Empire, chs. 57-60 ; 
H. Schiller, Geschiohte d-cr romisihen Kaiserzeit, 1. pt. 2 ; B. W, 
Henderson, Civil IVar and Rebellion in the Roman Empire A.n, bg-jo 
(1908). 

VESPERS (officium vespertinum), in the Roman Catholii: 
liturgy, that part of the daily office which follows nunc {nona) 
and precedes compline {mnplelorium). In it the Pater Noster, 
Ave Maria, Deus' in Adjutorium, &c., are followed by five 
psalms and five antiphons, after which come the “ little chapter,” 
the hymn and the verse, which vary according to the season, 
the Magnificat and its antiphon, and the appropriate collect. In 
its general features the use of this office can he traced back 
to a very early date both in the Eastern Church and in the 
Western. Vespers may be said or sung at any time after midday, 
and in some circumstances even before it. (See Brevtaky.) 

VESPERS, SICILIAN, the revolution of the Sicilians against 
the Angevin domination, so called because it broke out at the 
hour of Vespers on Easter Tuesday 1282. Charles I. of Anjou 
had encountered more resistance in conquering Sicily than on the 
mainland, as the people were more independent and more 
strongly attached to the house of Hohenstaufen ; and conse- 
quently his government was more oppressive and cruel. The 
officials and the insolent French nobility whom he established 
in the island rode rough-shod over the privileges of the native 
aristocracy and the customs of the people, and the natives were 
ground down by heavy taxes and degrading personal services. 
The debased currency ruined trade, and the govemmant treated 
the Sicilians with the utmost contempt. “ The outrage of 
personal service,” wrote Amari {Guerra del Vespro, ch. iv.), 
“ exceeded the limits of feudalism as well as of the strangest 
and most brutal caprices. Noble and worthy men were forced 
to carry viands and wine on their .shoulders to the tables of the 
foreigner, and many young nobles were constrained to turn the 
spit in his kitchens like scullions or slaves.” The administra- 
tion was more regular, .and .therefore more unyielding and 
heartle.ss, than that of the Hohenstaufens, and also more foreign. 
Hatred of Angevin rule grew day by day, until the people were 
driven to revolt. According to tradition, the leader of the 
rising was Giovanni da Procida, a Salernitan noble with Sicilian 
connexions, who had been in the service of Hohenstaufens, but, 
having lost position and property after the fall of Conradin, he 
had tScen refuge at the court of Peter III., king of Aragon, and 
induced him to try to make good his claims on Sicily, which w^re 
based on the rights of his queen, Co.stanza, daughter of Manfred. 
But as a matter of fact the actual outbreak was a purely 
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unpremeditated popular povement. Charles at that time was 
making preparations for*an attack oif the East Roman empire, 
and extorting more money than ever from the Sicilians, in order 
to meet his expenses. Peter availed himself of the fears which 
(Charles’s ambitions were arousing to open negotiations with 
his various enemies, especially with the Greek emperor, Michael 
Palaeologus, the Italian Ghibellincs, the discontented Sicilian 
nobles, and perhaps with Pope Nicholas III. Suddenly the 
people of Sicily, goaded beyond endurance, rose against their 
rulers, regardless of these various plots. On the 31st of March 
1282 a riot broke out in a church near Palermo, in consequence, 
according to tradition, of the insults of a French soldier towards 
a Sicilian woman, and a general massacre of the French began. 
The rising spread to the city, where the republic was proclaimed, 
and then through the rest of the island ; thousands of French 
men, women and children were butchered (there may be some 
exaggeration in the wholesale character of the slaughter), and 
by the end of April the whole of Sicily was in the hands of the 
rebels. Charles at once led an expedition against the Sicilians 
and besieged Messina ; and although the enemy had been expelled, 
they would hardly have been able to withstand this new in- 
vasion successfully had they not received assistance from Peter 
of Aragon and their own nobility, whose conspiracy they had so 
unexpectedly forestalled. This intervention, however, changed 
the character of the movement, and the free communes which 
had been proclaimed throughout the island had to submit to 
the royal prerogatives and to a revived feudalism. Peter, 
having reached Palermo in September 1282, accepted the 
Sicilian crown voluntarily offered to him, levied recruits, and 
declared war on Charles. Hostilities were carried on by land 
and sea, and the Angevin attacks on Messina were repulsed 
and followed up by raids on Calabria, where Reggio and other 
towns declared for King Peter, Charles proposed to settle the 
Sicilian question by a single combat between himself and Peter ] 
but although the duel was agreed upon it never took place, 
owing to the mutual distrust of the two rivals. Peter created 
some discontent by conferring many offices in Sicily on Aragonese 
and Catalans, but at the parliament of Catania (1283) he under- 
took at his death to leave Aragon to his son Alphonso and Sicily 
to his younger son James, so that the two crowns should not be 
united, an arrangement which fell in with the Sicilians* aspira- 
tions towards independence. Pope Martin IV., unlike Nicholas 
III., threw the whole weight of his authority in favour of the 
Angevins, excommunicated Peter and the Sicilians, declaring 
that the former had forfeited even his rights to Aragon, con- 
ferred on Charles’s expedition to reconquer the island the 
privileges of a crusade, and levied dimes throughout Christendom 
to supply the funds. The reason for this uncompromising 
attitude lies in the papal claim that Sicily was a fief of the 
Church, a claim which could only be enforced by means of the 
Angevins. But Charles’s fleet was completely destroyed off 
Malta by that of the Sicilians and Aragonese, commanded by the 
Calabrese Ruggiero di Lauria (June 1283), and a second fleet 
met with 9. similar fate a year later in the bay of Naples, on 
v^hich occ.asion Charles’s son (afterwards Charlc.s II., lo Zoppo) 
was captured. The Aragonese were now masters of the sea. 
Risings broke out even in the mainland provinces, and while 
Charles was preparing for a supreme effort to re-establish his 
authority he died (1285). Peter died soon after, but the war 
went on and spread to' Aragon, which the Angevins, in virtue 
of the pope’s excommunication of Peter, were trying to conquer. 
In 1287 the French encountered a fresh naval disaster at the 
hands of Lauria, and a force which they landed in Sicily was 
defeated. A two years’ truce was now agreed upon, and Charles 
II. was liberated on his promising to renounce all claims on 
Aragon ; but the pope Nicholas IV., who was determined that 
no peace should be made unless the Aragonese gave up the 
island, absolved him from his oath and crowned him king of 
the Two Sicilies (1289). Alphonso died in 1291, and was 
succeeded by his brother James, who took possession of the 
Aragonese crown, leaving his brother Frederick as governor of 
Sicily, thus uniting the two kingdoms, in violation of King 


Peter’s promises. He then opened negotiations with Pope 
Bonifaci^III. (they had been begun by Alphonso and Nicholas 
IV.), and eventually agreed to surrender the towns c^tured 
in the Neapolitan provinces to Charles 11 . , and hand over 
Sicily to the Church, actually binding himself to assist in crush- 
ing the Sicilians if they resisted ; in exchange he was to marry 
Charles’s daughter, Bianca, and to receiveiiSardinia and Corsica, 
while Charles’s cousin, Charles of Valois, yos to renounce his 
claims on Aragon (1295). This treaty aroused bitter indignation 
in Sicily, where all classes determined to resist its execution 
at all costs. They found a leader in Frederick, who, rejecting 
all the pope’s blandishments and bribes, threw in his lot with 
the Sicilians. For the sequel of the war see under Frederick 
111 . of Sicily. Peace was made with the treaty of Caltabellotta 
in 1302, which left Sicily an independent kingdom under 
Frederick for that prince’s lifetime ; and although at his death it 
was to have reverted to the Angevins, he was actually suc- 
ceeded by his son, and the island retained its independence for 
a considerable period. Undoubtedly the Vespers and its con- 
sequences revived Sicilian nationalism after the period of de- 
grading Angevin oppression, and with the new dynasty a higher 
civilization, nearly rivalling that which had flourished under the 
Hohenstaufens, an improved constitution, and fine military 
qualities were the outcome. 

Bibliography.— The standard work on the subject is Michele 
/Vmaii\s Guerra del Vespro (2 vols. 8th ed., Florence, 1870), which 
is based on a study of the original authorities, but is too strongly 
prejudiced against the French ; cf. L. Cadier’s Essai sur V adminis- 
tration du rnyaume de SirMe par Charles /. vi Charles II. d' Anjou 
(fasc. 59 of the Bihliothtque des icoles franfatscs de Rome ct d'Athines, 
Paris, 1891) ; A. de Saint-Priest, Hisknre de la conquHe de Nuples 
par Charles d* Anjou (Paris, 1847-49); F. Lanzam, Storia del 
communi d'ltalia, lib. v. ch. 3 (Milan, 1882) ; A. Cappelli’s preface 
to the “ Leggenda di Messer Giovanni da Procida,” in Miscellanea 
di opuscoli iriediti 0 ran dei secoli XIV. XV. (Turin, 1861). Among 
the original authorities, Ricobaldo Ferrarese (in Muratori, Rer. Ital. 
script, tom. ix.), the two biographies of Martin IV. (ibid.), Fra 
Corrado (ibid. tom. i.), the Catalan author of the “Gesta comitum 
Barcinonensium ” (m Barluzio’s Marca Htspanica, ch. 28) should 
be mentioned. A considerable list is given in Amari’s Guerra del 
Vespro. (b. V,*) 

VESPUCCI, AMERIGO (1451-1512), merchant and adventurer, 
who gave his name of Ammgo to the new world as America^ 
was bom at Florence on the 9th of March 1451* His father, 
Nastagio (Anastasio) Vespucci, was a notary, and his uncle. 
Fra Giorgio Antonio Ve.spucci, to whom he owed his education, 
was a scholarly Dominican and a friend of Savonarola. As a 
student Amerigo is said to have shown a preference for natural 
philosophy, astronomy and geography. He was placed as a 
clerk in the great commercial house of the Medici, then the 
ruling family in Florence. A letter of the 30th of December 
1492 shows that he was then in Seville ; and till the 12th of 
Jihuary 1496 he seems to have usually resided in Spain, especi- 
dly at Seville and Cadiz, probably as an agent of the Medici. 
In December 1495, on the death of a Florentine merchant, 
Juanoto Berardi, ^tablished at Seville, who had fitted out the 
second expedition of Columbus in 1493, under- 

taken to fit out twelve ships for the king of Spain (April 9th, 
1495), Vespucci was commissioned to complete tl^e contract. 
As Ferdinand, on the loth of April 1495^ recalled the monopoly 
conceded to Columbus (this order of April loth, 1495^ was 
cancelled on June 2nd, 1497). “ private ” exploring now had 
an opportunity, and adventurers of all kinds were able to leave 
Spain for the West. Vespucci claims to have sailed with one 
of these free-lance ” expeditions from Cadiz on the loth of 
May 1497. Touching at Grand Canary on the way, the four 
vessels he accompanied, going thirty-seven days on a west- 
south-west course, and making 1000 leagues, are said to have 
reached a supposed continental coa.st in 16° N., 70'’ W. from 
Grand Canary (June i6th, 1497). This .should have brought 
them into the Pacific. They sailed along the coast, says 
Vespucci, for 80 leagues to the province of Parias (or Lariab), 
and then 870 leagues more, always to the north-west, ^0 the 
“finest harbour in the world,’* which from this description 
should be in British Columbia or thereabouts^ Thence loc 
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leaguts more to north aad north-east to the islands of the people 
cillod Iti/' from which they returned to Spain, roachf^? Cadiz 
on the 5th of October 1498. Still following Vespucci’s own 
statement, he, on the 16th of May 1499, started on a second 
voyage in a fleet of three ships under Alonzo de Ojeda (Rojeda). 
Sailing south-west over 500 leagues they crossed the ocean in 
forty-four days, finding land in 5'' S. Thence, encountering vari- 
ous adventures, they^worked up to 15“ N., and n;turned to Spain 
by way of Antiglia (Espanola, San Domingo), reaching Cadiz 
on the 8th of September 1500. Entering the service of Dorn 
Manuel of Portugal, Vespucci claims to have taken part in a 
third American expedition, which left Lisbon on the loth (or 
15th) of May 1501. Vespucci has given two accounts of this 
alleged third voyage, diffijring in many details, especially dates 
and distances. From Portugal he declares that he sailed to 
Hczcguichc (Cape Verde), and thence south-west for 700 leagues, 
reaching the American coast in 5" S. on the 7th (or 17th) of 
August. Thence eastward for 300 (150) leagues, and south 
and west to 52° S. (or 73“ 30' ; in his own words, “ 13“ from 
the antarctic pole,” i,e, well into the antarctic continent). 
He returned, he adds, by Sierra Leone (June lotfi), and tla^ 
Azores (end of July), to Lisbon (September 7th, 1502). His 
second Portuguese (and fourth and last American) voyage, as 
alleged by him, was destined for Malacca, which he .supp osed 
to be in 33° S. (really in 2° 14' N.). Starting from Lisbon on 
the Toth of May 1503, with a fleet of six ships, and reaching 
Bahia by way of Fernando Noronha (?), Vttspucci declares that 
he built a fort at a harbour in 18° S., and thence returned to 
Lisbon (June 18th, 1504). In February 1505, being again in 
Spain, he visited Christopher Columbus, who entrusted to him 
a letter for his son Diego. On the 24th of April 1505, Vespucci 
received Spanish letters of naturalization ; and on the 6th of 
August 1508 was appointed piloto mayor or chief pilot of 
Spain, an office wliieh he held till his death, at Seville, on the 
22nd of February 1512. 

If his own account had been trustworthy, it would have 
followed that Vespucci reached the mainland of America eight 
days before John Cabot (June i6th against June 24th, 1497)* 
But Vespucci’s own statement of his exploring achievements 
hardly carries conviction. This statement is contained (i.) in 
his letter wTitlcn from Lisbon (March or April 1503) to Lorenzo 
Piero Francesco di Medici, the head of the firm under which 
his business career had been mostly spent, describing the alleged 
Portuguese voyage of March 1501 - September 1502. The 
original Italian text is lost, but we possess the l.Atin translation 
by “ jiocundus interpreter,” perhaps the Giocondo who brought 
his invitation to Portugal in 1501. This letter was printed (in 
some nine editions) soon after it was written, the first two 
issues {Mmdus Novus and Epistola Albcricii de Novo Mundo)^ 
without* place., or date, appearing before 1504, tlie third, of 104 
{Mmdus Novus); Augsburg, 'iwo very early Paris edition 
are alaodftKJWi^and^^ Strassburg (De Ora Antarctica) of 1505, 
edited by E; kin^a^n. It ’was also included in the Paesi 
novamehti retromfi of 1507 (Vicenza) under the title of Novo 
Mondo4a Ati>fVesputio, The connexion of the new world with 
Vespucci, thus eJroressed, is derived from the argument of this 
firat « was right to call Amerigo’s discovery a new 

worlds bepauife it, had not' been seen before by^any one. This 
prepared the way for the American name soon given to the 
continent, (ii*.) In Vespucci’s letter, also written from Portugal 
(September 1504), and probably addressed to his old school- 
fellow Piero Sodi^mi, gonfaloniere of Florence i502ri5T2. From 
the Italian '•original (of which four printed copies still exist, 
‘without place or date, but probably before 1507) a French 
version was made, and from the latter a Latin translation, 
published at St Die in Lorraine in April 1507, and immediately 
made use of -in the Cosmographiae Introductio (St Di6, 1507) 
of Martin \ValdseemUller (Hylacomylus), professor of cosmo- 
graphy in St Di6 Univeiiity, Here we have perhaps the first 
suggestion in a printed book that the newly discovered fourth 
part of -ttie world should be called “ America, because Americus 
discovered it.’’ Since Alexamkr von Humboldt discussed the 


subject in his Examen critique de Vhisloire de la geographie 
du nouveau continent (i8j^7), vol. iv.,' the general weight of 
opinion (in spite of F. A. de Varnhagen, Amerigo Vespuccij son 
caractere, ses krits sa vie , Lima, 1865, and other pro- 
Vespuccian works) has been Uiat Vespucci did not make the 
1497 voyage, and that he had no share in the first discovery 
of the American continent. 

See also R. H. Major, Prince Henry the Navigator (London, 1868), 
pp. 367-88 : F. A. de Varnhagen, Lc Premier voyage de Amengo 
Vespucci (Vienna, rS6g) ; Nottvelles rechcrches sur les dernters 
voyages du navtgateur /Jorentin (Vk*nna, 1869) ; Atnda Amengo 
Vespucci, Novos estudos (Vienna, 1874); Luigi Hugues, It terzo 
viaggw di A, Vespucct (Florence, 1878) ; " Alcunc considerazioiii 
sul I’rimo Viaggio di A. Vespucci,” in the BoUetino of the Italian 

Geographical Society, series ii, vol. x. pp. 248-63, 367-80 (Rome, 

1C85) ; “ 11 quarto Viaggio di A. Vespucci,” in the same Bollctino, 
year XX., vol. xxiii. pp. 532-54 (Rome, 1886); “Sul home ‘America’” 
in the same Bollctino, series ni. vol. 1. pp, 404-27, 515-30 (Rome, 

1,888), and an earlier .study under the srA,mc title (Turin, 1886) ; 

" Sopra due letlere di A. Vespucci,” in the same, series ih. 
vol. IV. pp. 849 72, 929 51 (Rome, 1801); Narrative and Critical 
History of A merit a, editi'd by Justin Winsor, vol. ii. pp. 129-86 
(1886); The Letters of A, VespitcLt (translation, &c., by Clements 
R. Markham, London, Hakluyt Society, 1894); 11 . Harnsse, A, 
Vespuccius (London, 1895); Jos. Fischer anil F. R. von Weiser, 
The Oldest Map with the Name A merit a . . (Innsbruck. 1903): Angelo 
Maria Bandmi and Gustavo LIzielli, Vita di Amerigo Vespucci 
(Florence. 1898) ; B. H. Soulsby in the Journal of the Royal Geo~ 
graphical Society (London, February 1902), pp. 201-9. (C. R. B.) 

VESSEL ( 0 . Fr. vaissel, from a rare Lat. vascellum^ dim. of 
7mSf vase, urn), a word of .somewhat wide appliaition lor many 
objects, the meaning common to them being capacity to hold 
or contain something. Thus it is a general term for any 
utensil capable of containing liquids, and for those tubular 
structures in anatomy, such as the arteries, veins or lymphatics, 
which contain, secrete or circulate the blood or lymph. Organs 
or structures which are largely supplied with vessels arc said 
to be “ vascular ” {Lat. vasculum, another diminutive of %m). 
Vessel (as in French) is also a general term for all craft capable 
of floating on water larger than a rowing boat. The word is 
also familiar in Biblical phraseology in the figurative sense of 
a person regarded as the recipient of some Divine dispensation, 
a “ chosen vessel,” or as one into which something is infused 
or poured, “ vessel of wrath.” 

VESTA (Gr. ‘Etrna), the goddess of fire and the domestic 
hearth. The cults of the Cireek Hestia (q.v.) and the Latin 
Vesta, both of which involved the guardianship of an ever- 
burning sacred fire, are most probably derived from a very 
early custom, common to a great variety of races in different 
ages. Among primitive peoples it became the custom for each 
village to maintain a constant fire for general use, to avoid the 
necessity of obtaining a spark by friction in case of the accidental 
extinction of all the village fires.^ This fire, the central hearth 
of the village (focus publicus)^ became a sacred symbol of home 
and family life. The form of the primitive house in which the 
fire was pre.served, probably a round hut made of wattled osiers 
daubed with clay, appears to have survived both in the circular 
prytaneum of the Greeks and in the Aedes Vestae (Temple o£ 
Vesta) in Rome. To watch this fire would naturally be the duty 
of unmarried women, and hence may have arisen the Roman 
order of virgin priestesses, the vestals, whose chief duty it was 
to tend the sacred fire. 

The prehistoric method of getting a spark appears to have 
survived in the rule that, if ever the sacred fire of Vesta did go 
out. the negligent vestal was to be punished by scourging (Livy 
xxviii. Ti), and the fire rekindled either by friction of dry sticks,® 
or, in later times, by the sunn's rays brought to a focus by a 
concave mirror (Plut. Numoj 9). in the prytaneum (q.v.) 
which existed in every Greek state, a different form of cult was 
developed, though the essential point, the sacred fire, was kept 

1 J. G, Frazer in the Journal of Philolop (vol. xiv. pp. 145-72), 
“The Worship of Vesta and its Connexion with the Greek Pry- 
taneum/’ gives many examples of a similar custom still surviving 
among various savage races. 

■ An allusion to the earliest method of obtaining fire by nibbing 
two sticks together is probably contained in the myth of Prometheus, 
who brought fire to mortals hidden in. a hollow wand, 
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unpremeditated popular povement. Charles at that time was 
making preparations for*an attack oif the East Roman empire, 
and extorting more money than ever from the Sicilians, in order 
to meet his expenses. Peter availed himself of the fears which 
(Charles’s ambitions were arousing to open negotiations with 
his various enemies, especially with the Greek emperor, Michael 
Palaeologus, the Italian Ghibellincs, the discontented Sicilian 
nobles, and perhaps with Pope Nicholas III. Suddenly the 
people of Sicily, goaded beyond endurance, rose against their 
rulers, regardless of these various plots. On the 31st of March 
1282 a riot broke out in a church near Palermo, in consequence, 
according to tradition, of the insults of a French soldier towards 
a Sicilian woman, and a general massacre of the French began. 
The rising spread to the city, where the republic was proclaimed, 
and then through the rest of the island ; thousands of French 
men, women and children were butchered (there may be some 
exaggeration in the wholesale character of the slaughter), and 
by the end of April the whole of Sicily was in the hands of the 
rebels. Charles at once led an expedition against the Sicilians 
and besieged Messina ; and although the enemy had been expelled, 
they would hardly have been able to withstand this new in- 
vasion successfully had they not received assistance from Peter 
of Aragon and their own nobility, whose conspiracy they had so 
unexpectedly forestalled. This intervention, however, changed 
the character of the movement, and the free communes which 
had been proclaimed throughout the island had to submit to 
the royal prerogatives and to a revived feudalism. Peter, 
having reached Palermo in September 1282, accepted the 
Sicilian crown voluntarily offered to him, levied recruits, and 
declared war on Charles. Hostilities were carried on by land 
and sea, and the Angevin attacks on Messina were repulsed 
and followed up by raids on Calabria, where Reggio and other 
towns declared for King Peter, Charles proposed to settle the 
Sicilian question by a single combat between himself and Peter ] 
but although the duel was agreed upon it never took place, 
owing to the mutual distrust of the two rivals. Peter created 
some discontent by conferring many offices in Sicily on Aragonese 
and Catalans, but at the parliament of Catania (1283) he under- 
took at his death to leave Aragon to his son Alphonso and Sicily 
to his younger son James, so that the two crowns should not be 
united, an arrangement which fell in with the Sicilians* aspira- 
tions towards independence. Pope Martin IV., unlike Nicholas 
III., threw the whole weight of his authority in favour of the 
Angevins, excommunicated Peter and the Sicilians, declaring 
that the former had forfeited even his rights to Aragon, con- 
ferred on Charles’s expedition to reconquer the island the 
privileges of a crusade, and levied dimes throughout Christendom 
to supply the funds. The reason for this uncompromising 
attitude lies in the papal claim that Sicily was a fief of the 
Church, a claim which could only be enforced by means of the 
Angevins. But Charles’s fleet was completely destroyed off 
Malta by that of the Sicilians and Aragonese, commanded by the 
Calabrese Ruggiero di Lauria (June 1283), and a second fleet 
met with 9. similar fate a year later in the bay of Naples, on 
v^hich occ.asion Charles’s son (afterwards Charlc.s II., lo Zoppo) 
was captured. The Aragonese were now masters of the sea. 
Risings broke out even in the mainland provinces, and while 
Charles was preparing for a supreme effort to re-establish his 
authority he died (1285). Peter died soon after, but the war 
went on and spread to' Aragon, which the Angevins, in virtue 
of the pope’s excommunication of Peter, were trying to conquer. 
In 1287 the French encountered a fresh naval disaster at the 
hands of Lauria, and a force which they landed in Sicily was 
defeated. A two years’ truce was now agreed upon, and Charles 
II. was liberated on his promising to renounce all claims on 
Aragon ; but the pope Nicholas IV., who was determined that 
no peace should be made unless the Aragonese gave up the 
island, absolved him from his oath and crowned him king of 
the Two Sicilies (1289). Alphonso died in 1291, and was 
succeeded by his brother James, who took possession of the 
Aragonese crown, leaving his brother Frederick as governor of 
Sicily, thus uniting the two kingdoms, in violation of King 


Peter’s promises. He then opened negotiations with Pope 
Bonifaci^III. (they had been begun by Alphonso and Nicholas 
IV.), and eventually agreed to surrender the towns c^tured 
in the Neapolitan provinces to Charles 11 . , and hand over 
Sicily to the Church, actually binding himself to assist in crush- 
ing the Sicilians if they resisted ; in exchange he was to marry 
Charles’s daughter, Bianca, and to receiveiiSardinia and Corsica, 
while Charles’s cousin, Charles of Valois, yos to renounce his 
claims on Aragon (1295). This treaty aroused bitter indignation 
in Sicily, where all classes determined to resist its execution 
at all costs. They found a leader in Frederick, who, rejecting 
all the pope’s blandishments and bribes, threw in his lot with 
the Sicilians. For the sequel of the war see under Frederick 
111 . of Sicily. Peace was made with the treaty of Caltabellotta 
in 1302, which left Sicily an independent kingdom under 
Frederick for that prince’s lifetime ; and although at his death it 
was to have reverted to the Angevins, he was actually suc- 
ceeded by his son, and the island retained its independence for 
a considerable period. Undoubtedly the Vespers and its con- 
sequences revived Sicilian nationalism after the period of de- 
grading Angevin oppression, and with the new dynasty a higher 
civilization, nearly rivalling that which had flourished under the 
Hohenstaufens, an improved constitution, and fine military 
qualities were the outcome. 

Bibliography.— The standard work on the subject is Michele 
/Vmaii\s Guerra del Vespro (2 vols. 8th ed., Florence, 1870), which 
is based on a study of the original authorities, but is too strongly 
prejudiced against the French ; cf. L. Cadier’s Essai sur V adminis- 
tration du rnyaume de SirMe par Charles /. vi Charles II. d' Anjou 
(fasc. 59 of the Bihliothtque des icoles franfatscs de Rome ct d'Athines, 
Paris, 1891) ; A. de Saint-Priest, Hisknre de la conquHe de Nuples 
par Charles d* Anjou (Paris, 1847-49); F. Lanzam, Storia del 
communi d'ltalia, lib. v. ch. 3 (Milan, 1882) ; A. Cappelli’s preface 
to the “ Leggenda di Messer Giovanni da Procida,” in Miscellanea 
di opuscoli iriediti 0 ran dei secoli XIV. XV. (Turin, 1861). Among 
the original authorities, Ricobaldo Ferrarese (in Muratori, Rer. Ital. 
script, tom. ix.), the two biographies of Martin IV. (ibid.), Fra 
Corrado (ibid. tom. i.), the Catalan author of the “Gesta comitum 
Barcinonensium ” (m Barluzio’s Marca Htspanica, ch. 28) should 
be mentioned. A considerable list is given in Amari’s Guerra del 
Vespro. (b. V,*) 

VESPUCCI, AMERIGO (1451-1512), merchant and adventurer, 
who gave his name of Ammgo to the new world as America^ 
was bom at Florence on the 9th of March 1451* His father, 
Nastagio (Anastasio) Vespucci, was a notary, and his uncle. 
Fra Giorgio Antonio Ve.spucci, to whom he owed his education, 
was a scholarly Dominican and a friend of Savonarola. As a 
student Amerigo is said to have shown a preference for natural 
philosophy, astronomy and geography. He was placed as a 
clerk in the great commercial house of the Medici, then the 
ruling family in Florence. A letter of the 30th of December 
1492 shows that he was then in Seville ; and till the 12th of 
Jihuary 1496 he seems to have usually resided in Spain, especi- 
dly at Seville and Cadiz, probably as an agent of the Medici. 
In December 1495, on the death of a Florentine merchant, 
Juanoto Berardi, ^tablished at Seville, who had fitted out the 
second expedition of Columbus in 1493, under- 

taken to fit out twelve ships for the king of Spain (April 9th, 
1495), Vespucci was commissioned to complete tl^e contract. 
As Ferdinand, on the loth of April 1495^ recalled the monopoly 
conceded to Columbus (this order of April loth, 1495^ was 
cancelled on June 2nd, 1497). “ private ” exploring now had 
an opportunity, and adventurers of all kinds were able to leave 
Spain for the West. Vespucci claims to have sailed with one 
of these free-lance ” expeditions from Cadiz on the loth of 
May 1497. Touching at Grand Canary on the way, the four 
vessels he accompanied, going thirty-seven days on a west- 
south-west course, and making 1000 leagues, are said to have 
reached a supposed continental coa.st in 16° N., 70'’ W. from 
Grand Canary (June i6th, 1497). This .should have brought 
them into the Pacific. They sailed along the coast, says 
Vespucci, for 80 leagues to the province of Parias (or Lariab), 
and then 870 leagues more, always to the north-west, ^0 the 
“finest harbour in the world,’* which from this description 
should be in British Columbia or thereabouts^ Thence loc 
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Vesta appears to have ^ been rarely so treated. The Athenian 
prytaneum contained a statue of Hestia. But there was^o eftigy 
in the Roman temple of Vesta, although one is commonly shown on 
itverse* of coins which have a representation of^the temple, and it 
appears to have been commonly thought in Rome that a statue of 
Vesta did exist inside her shrine — a mistake which Ovid corrects 
{Fasti, vi. 297-3^0) • No Roman statue now known can be certainly 
considered to represenj^ Vesta, though a very beautiful standing 
figure of a female with veiled head (in the Torlonia collection) has, 
with some probability^ had this name given to it. 

The worship of Vesta appears to have died out slowly in the 4th 
century, after the adoption of Christianity as the state religion by 
Constantine, and in 382 Gratian confiscated the Atrium Vestac. 
Zosimus {Hist. Nov. v. 38) tells an interesting story of a visit made to 
it at the end of the 4th century by Serena, the wife of the Vandal 
StUicho, who look a valuable necklace from one of the statues, 
in spite of the remonstrances of an aged woman, the last survivor 
of the vestal virgins. Soon after that time the building appears to 
have fallen into decay, its valuable marble linings and other orna- 
ments having been stripped from its walls. 

Authorities. — For the Atrium and the Aedes Vestac see Rome, 
Arckasohf'y (footnote ad loc). See also Wissowa, Ttehg. und Kultus 
d 0 f Rimer (1902) and aulhoritns under Hestia. (J. 11. M. ; X.) 

VESTERAs, or WestkrAs, a town and bishop’s see of 
Sweden, capital of the district {Ldn) of Vestmanland, on a 
northern bay of Lake Malar, 60 m. N.W. by W. of Stockholm 
by rail. Pop. (1900) 11,999. It is a considerable industrial 
centre and an important lake port. Its Gothic cathedral, 
rebuilt by l^irger ]arl on an earlier site, and consecrated in 
1271, was restored m 1850-1860, and again in 1896-1898. The 
episcopal library contain.s the valuable collection of books 
which Oxenstjerna, the chancellor of Gustavus Adolphus, 
brought away from Mainz near the end of the Thirty Years* 
War. A castle commands the town from an eminence ; it 
was captured by Gustavus Vasa and rebuilt by him, and again 
in the 17th century, and remains the scat of the provincial 
government. Here Eric XIV., whose tomb is in the cathedral, 
was confined (1573-1575)- Several national diets were held in 
this town, the most notable being those of 1527, when Gustavus 
Vasa formally introduced the Reformation into Sweden, and 
1544, when he had the Swedish throne declared hereditary in 
his family. The original name of the town was Vestra Aros 
(“ western mouth ”), in distinction from Ostra Aros, the 
former name of Upsala. 

VESTIBULE (from Lat. vesiibulum), the architectural term 
given to an antechamber next to the entrance and preceding 
the hall ; it is also applied to the anteroom of any large apart- 
ment. The word is connected, like Vesta (q.v.), with the Sanscrit 
root vas-, to dwell, inhabit. In medieval Latin it was occasion- 
ally used, instead of vesiiariwn, for a vestry (see Du Cange, Gloss, 
med. lat., s.v.), which is derived from Lat, vestis, clothing. 

VESTINl, an ancient Sabine tribe which occupied the eastern 
and northern hank of the Atcnius in central Italy, entered 
into the Romkn alliance, retaining its own independence, in 
304 B.c.,.and js^ing coins of its own in the following century. 
A northerly ■setition .'found Amiternum near the passes into 
Sabine , ooun^ probably received the Caerite franchise soon 
after. |h spite of this, and of the influence )i Hadria, a Latin 
colony f^upded . about 290 b.c. (Livy, Epii. xi.), the local 
dialect, whidi belongs to the north Oscan group, survived 
certainly, tef ^ middle of the 2nd century b.c. (see the in- 
scripliofis’ 'cited ^low) and probably until the Social War. 
The oldest Latin inscriptions of the district are C.l.L. ix. 3521, 
from Furfo. with Sullan alphabet, and 3574, “ litteris anti- 
quissitnis,” but with couraverunt, a form which, as inter- 
mediate between or coer- and cur-, cannot be earlier than 
foo B.c. (see* Latin Language). The latter inscription contains 
also the forms (nom. pi.) and ueci (gen. sing.), which 

Show that the Latin first spoken by the Vestini was not that 
of Rome, that of their neighbours the Marsi and Aequi 
(qq,v.). The msorlption of Scoppito shows that at the time 
at which it was written the upper Atemus valley must be 
counted not Sabifce, in point of dialect. 

See 'further Wbligni and Sabini, and for the inscriptions and 
further details, Rv S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, pp. 258 ff., on 
which this arrive i^.baaed. (R. S. C.) 


c 

VESTMENTS. The word “vestment'’ (Lat. vesimentum, 
fr. vestire, to clothe), mdkning generallly simply an article of 
clothing, is in the usage of the present day practically confined 
to the ceremonial garments worn in public worship ; in this 
sense it may be used equally of the robes or “ ornaments of 
the ministers or priests of any religion. Ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, with which the present article is solely concerned, are 
the special articles of costume worn by the officers of the 
Christian Church “ at all times of their ministration ” — ^to 
quote the Ornaments Rubric of the English Book of Common 
. Prayer, i.e. as distinct from the “ clerical costume worn in 
everyday life. Ecclesiastical vestments may again be divided 
into two categories : (i) liturgical vestments, (2) non -liturgical 
vestments. Liturgical vestments, as their name implies, are 
tho.se which are especially associated with the various functions 
of the liturgy. Of these again, according to the fully developed 
rules of the Catholic Church, there are three classes : (i) vest- 
ments worn only at the celebration of mass — chasuble, maniple, 
pontifical gloves, pontifical shoes, the pallium and the papal 
fanonc and subcinciorium ; (2) vestments never worn at mass, 
hut at other liturgical functions, such as processions, administra- 
tion of the sacraments, solemn choir services, i.e, cope and 
surplice ; (3) vestments used at both — alb, amice, girdle, .stole, 
dalmatic, tunide. Non-liturgical vestments are those, e.g. 
cappa magna, rochet, which have no sacral character, have 
come into use from motives of convenience or as insignia 
of dignity, and are worn at secular as well as ecclesiastical 
functions. 

In the controversies as to the interpretation of the Anglican 
“ Ornaments Rubric ” (sec below) the term “ vestments '* has 
been applied particularly to those worn at the celebration of 
mas.s, which is what is meant when it is said that “ the 
vestments ” are worn at such and such a church. This restric- 
tion of the term hi£s some historical justification : in the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. the word “ vestment ” is used as 
synonymous with but otic liturgical garment — the chasuble, 
the mass vestment ” par excellence ; in the Prayer Book of 
1559 “ vestments ” are eliminated altogether, “ ornaments ” 
being substituted as a more comprehensive term. As to the 
use of the word, it must be further stated that it is also techni- 
cally applied to altar cloths, the altar being “ vested ” in 
frontal {antependium) and super-frontal (see Altar). 

The subject of ecclesiastical vestments is not only one of 
great interest from the point of view of archaeology and art, 
but is also of importance, in so far as certain “ ornaments 
have become historically associated with certain doctrines on 
which the opinion of the Christian world is sharply divided. 
The present article can only give a brief outline of a subject as 
intricate as it is vast, frequently also extremely obscure, and 
rendered still more obscure by the fact that those who have 
applied themselves to it have too often done so in anything 
but a scientific spirit. It will deal briefly (r) with the general 
idea and the historical evolution of ecclesiastical vestments, 
(2) with the vestments as at present worn (a) in the Roman 
Catholic Church, {h) in the Oriental Churches, (c) in the Reformed 
Churches, (d) in the Anglican Church. The more important 
vestments arc dealt with in some detail under their separate 
headings ; here it will only be necessary to give short descrip- 
tions of those which cannot be conveniently treated separately. 

I. The Origin and Ideaoj Ecclesiastical Vestments. — The liturgical 
vestments of the (Catholic Churdh, East and West, are not, as 
was at one time commonly supposed, borrowed from the sacer- 
dotal ornaments of the Jewish ritual, although the obvious 
analogies of this ritual doubtless to a certain extent determined 
their sacral character ; they were developed independently out 
of the various articles of everyday dress worn ’by citizens of 
the Graeco-Roman world under the Empire. The officers of 
the Church during the first few centuries of its existence were 
content to officiate in the dress of civil life, though their garments 
were expected to be scrupulously clean and of decent qualit,y. 
The few scattered references, in contemporary records to the 
dress of the clergy all point to this as the only recognized rule. 
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Thus in the 37th of th^ so-called ‘I^nons of Hippolytus ” we 
read : “ As often as the bishops wdTO partake of the Mysteries, 
the presbyters and deacons shall gather round him clad in white, 
quite particularly clean clothes, more beautiful than those of the 
rest of the people,” Thus, Ap, St Jerome, in his commentary 
on Ezek. xliv. 19, says that^ We, too, .ought not to enter the 
Holy of Holies in our everyday garments . . * when they have 
become defiled from the use of ordinary life, but with a clean 
conscience, and in clean garments, hold in our hands the 
Sacrament of the Lord.” 

When, in the year 289, St Cyprian was led to martyrdom, 
he wore, according to Eusebius {HisU ecclts. iv. cap. ii), an under 
tunic (lined), an upper tunic (ddmatica, tunica) and mantle 
(lacerna, byrrus). This was the ordinary type of the civil costume 
of the time. The tunica, a loose sack-like tunic with a hole for 
the head, was the innermost garment worn by all classes of 
Roman citizens under the republic and empire. It was either 
sleeveless (colobium) or sleeved (tunica manicata or manideata), 
and originally fell about to the knee, but later on reached to 
the ankles (tunica talaris), St Augustine (De doctr, christ. iii. 
cap. 10, n. 20) says that to wear talares et tunica/kmanicatas 
was a disgrace among the ancient Romans, but that in his own 
day it was no longer so considered in the case of persons of 
good birth. The tunica was originally of white wool, but in 
the 3rd century it began to be made of linen, and from the 
4th century was always of linen. About the 6th century the 
long tunica alba went out of fashion in civil life, but it was 
retained in the services of the Church and developed into the 
various forms of the liturgical alb (q.v.) and surplice (q.v,). The 
tunica dalmatica was a long, sleeved upper tunic, originating, 
as its name implies, in Dalmatia, and first becoming fashionable 
at Rome in the 2nd century ; it is the origin of the liturgical 
dalmatic and tunicle (see Dalmatic). Another over-dress of 
the Romans was the pcienida, a cloak akin to the poncho of 
the modem Spaniards and Spanish Americans, i,e. a large 
piece of stuff with a hole for the head to go through, hanging 
in ample folds round the body. This was originally worn only 
by slaves, soldiers and other people of low degree ; in the 3rd 
century, however, it was adopted by fashionable people as a 
convenient riding or travelling cloak ; and finally, by the 
sumptuary law of 382 (Cod, Theod, xiv. 10, i, de habitu . . . 
intra urhem) it was prescribed as the proper everyday dress 
of senators, instead of the military chlamys, the toga being 
reserved for state occasions. This was the origin of the 
principal liturgical vestment, 
the chasuble (q,v,). 

As late as the 6lh century 
these garments were common 
both to the clergy und laity, and> 
so far as their character was 
concerned, were used both in 
the liturgy and in everyday 
life. Meanwhile, however, a 
certain development had taken 
place. By the 4th century 
the g^arments worn at liturgical 
functions had been separated 
from those in ordinary use, 
though still identical in form. 
It is in the 4th century, too, 
that the first distinctive vest- 
ment makes its. appearance, the 
wfUH^'piov worn by all bishops in 
the East ; in the 5th century 
we find this in use at Rome 
under the name of pallium (q-v.), 
as the distinctive ornament of 
the pope (see fig. i). About 
the same time the orarium, or 
stole (q.v.), b^omes fixed in 
iturgical use. The main development and definition of the 
xclesiastical vestments, however, took place between the 



6th and the 9th centuries. The secu^r fashions altered with 
changef of taste ; but the Church retained the dress with ikt 
other traditions ^of the Roman Empire. At Rome, especially, 
where the popes had succeeded to a share of the poVer ai^ 
pretensions of the Caesars of the West, the accumulation of 
ecclesiastical vestments s5anbolized a very special dignity : in 
the second quarter of the 9th centurj^the pope, when fully 
vested, wore a camisia girdled, an alb (iif(fa) girdled, an amice 
(anagolaium), a tunicle (dalmaiica minor), a dalmatic (dalmatica 
major), stole (orarium), chasuble (planeta) and pallium. With 
the exception of the pallium, this was also the costume of 
the Roman deacons. By this time, moreover, the liturgical 
character of the vestments was so completely established that 
they were no longer worn instead of, but over, the ordinary 
dress. 

Hitherto the example of the Roman Church had exercised 
no exclusive determining influence on ritual development even 
in the West. The popes had, from time to time, sent the 
p^lium or the dalmatic— specifically Roman vestments— as 
gifts of honour to various distinguished prelates ; Britain, 
converted by a Roman mission, had adopted the Roman use, 
and English missionaries had carried this into the newly 
Christianized parts of Germany ; but the great Churches of 
Spain and Gaul preserved their own traditions in vestments 
as in other matters. From the 9th century onwards, however, 
this was changed ; everywhere in the West the Roman use 
ousted the regional uses. 

This change synchronized with the revival of the Western Empire 
under Charlemagne, a revival which necessarily gave an impulse 
to the claims of the see of Rome. The adoption of the Roman 
liturgical dress had. however, at most an indirect connexion with 
these claims. Charlemagne was active in prescribing the adoption 
of the Roman use ; but this was only as part of his general policy 
in the organization of his em- 
pire. A renovation of the Gal- 
lican Church was not the least 
crying need; and, m view of 
the confusion of rites (Gallican, 

Gothic, Roman, Ambrosian) in 
the Frankish empire, Charle. 
magne recognized that this in. 
novation could only be effectu. 
ally carried out by a closer 
connexion with Rome in ritual 
as in other matters. Charle- 
magne’s activity in this respect 
was, in effect, but the comple- 
tion of a process that had been 
going on since the 0th century. 

Wliatever effect the reinvigora- 
tion of the papacy may have 
had in hastening the process, the 
original impulse towards the 
adoption of the Roman rite had 
# proceeded, not from Rome, but 
irom Spain and Gaul ; it was 
the natural result of the lively 
intercourse between th<5 
Churches of these countries 
and the Holy See. Nor was the Fig. 2.— Stigond, Archbiihop of 
process of assimilation by any Canterbury (1052-1070); jrom 
means one-sided. If Spain and the Bayeux Tapestry. Note 

Gaul borrowed from Rome, they the absence of tfee mitre, the 

also exercised a reciprocal influ • chasuble short or tucked up in 

ence on the Roman use ; it is front, the maniple still^arried 
interesting to note in this con- in the left hand, 
nexion, that of the names of 

the liturgical vestments a very large proportion are not of Roman 
origin, and that the non-Roman names tended to supersede the 
Roman in Rome itself.' 


' ^art from the archiepiscopal pallium, the Churches of Spain 
and Gaul had need to borrow from Rome only the dalmatic, maniple 
and liturgical shoes. On the other hand, it was from Spain and 
Gaul that Rome probably received the orarium (stole) as an ensign 
of the major orders. Father Braun, to whose kindness the writer 
is indebted for the above account of the causes of the ritual changes 
in the Carolingian epoch, adds that the papacy was never narrow- 
minded in its attitude towards local i#e 8 , and that it was not until 
the close of the middle ages, when diversity had become confusion 
and worse, that it began to insist upon uniformity. Ev® then it 
allowed those rites to survive which could prove a tradition of 300 
yeaw. • 

• * • xxvii. 34 
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The period between the 9th and the 13th centuries is that 
of ^he final development of the liturgied vestments hn the 
West. In the 9th century appeared the pontj^cal gloves ; in 
the ioth,^the mitre ; in the nth, the use of liturgical shoes and 
stockings was reserved for cardinals and bishops. By the 12th 
century, mitre and gloves were worn by all bishops, and in 
many cases they had arsumed a new ornament, the rationale, 
a merely honorific decoration (supposed to symbolize doctrine 
and wisdom), sometimes of the nature of a highly ornamental 
broad shoulder collar with dependent lappets j ^metimes 
closely resembling the pallium ; rarely a “ breast-plate ” on 
the model of that of the Jewish high priest.^ This elaboration 
of the pontifical vestments was contemporaneous with, and 
doubtless partly determined by, the assimilation of the bishops 
during those centuries to the type of the great feudal nobles 
whose ambitions and love of pomp they shared. 

In an age when, with the evolution of the feudal organiza- 
tion of society, even everyday costume was becoming a uni- 
form, symbolizing in material and colour the exact status of 
the wearer, it was natural that in the parallel organization of 
the Church the official vestments should undergo a similar 
process of differentiation and definition. With this process, 
which in all its essential features was completed in the nth 
century, doctrinal developments had little or nothing to do, 
though from the 9th century onwards liturgiologists were busy 
expounding the mystic symbolism of garments which, until 
their imagination set to work, had for 
the most part no symbolism whatever 
(see below). Yet in view of later con- 
troversies, the changes made during 
this period, notably in the vestments 
connected with the mass, are not without 
significance. Hitherto the chasuble had 
been worn indifferently by all ministers 
at the eucharist, even by the acolytes ; 
it had been worn also at processions and 
other non-liturgical functions ; it was 
now exalted into the mass vestment par 
excellence, worn by the celebrant only, 
or by his immediate assistants (deacon 
and subdeacon) only on very special 
occasions. New vestments were de- 
vised to take the place, on less solemn 
occasions, of those hallowed by associa- 
tion with the holy sacrifice ; thus 
the processional cope (g^v.) appeared in 
the nth century and the surplice (g.v.) 
in the 12th. A change, too, came over 
the general character of vestments, Up 
to the 9th century these had been very 
' plain, without ornament save such tra- 
^ ditjiwial decorations as the clam of the 
- daii^attc ; tvhat .splendour they fi^id was 
'due to their material and the ample 
folds of their draperies. But from this 
' |»ne onwards they tend to become 
I * more and more elaborately decorated 
, with • embroidery and jeweller's work 
^ ^ ' (see, e,g. the articles Chasuble and 

Krom Brauii't) LHut^tsckt - COPE). 

permi^rton Very significant, too, is the parting 
Fig. 3. — Monumental development of 
♦ ^ure of Bishop liturgical vestments in the East and 
Mhannes of Lubeck West. During the first centuries both 
Cathedral Uiibeck branches of the Church had used vest- 
ments substantially the same, developed 
from common origu^aJs ; the alb, chasuble, stole and pallium 
were the equivalents of the (m^dpiov, fpevoKiay, ^pdpiov and 


> The raUonale is worn only over the chasuble. It is 
only by tfie bishops of pchstfttt. Cracow. Paderbom a 


now iMjed 

, - , . . , . ^ and Toul, 

by the special concession of various popes. See Braun, Liturg. 
Gewandung, pp, 676 700. 


<u/*o<fK)ptov, While, however, between thc^th and 1 3th centuries, 
the Western Church was adcing largely t^er store of vestments, 
that of the East increased her list by but three, the ivx^ipf‘Ov 
and imfmvUia (see Maniple) and the (tukko? (see Dalmatic). 
The living force of development in the Latin Church was 
symbolized in her garments ; the stereotyped orthodoxy of the 
Greek Church in hers. With the exception of the mitre, intro- 
duced in the 15th or i6th century, the liturgical costume of 
the Eastern clergy remains now practically what it was in the 
9th century. 

In the Western Church, though from the 9th century onwards 
the Roman use had been the norm, considerable alterations 
continued to be made in the shape and decoration of the litur- 
gical vestments, and in this respect various Churches de- 
veloped different traditions (see, e.g. Chasuble). The definition 



1"1G. 4. — Dr Henry Sever 
{(1. 1471 ). From a brass 
in the chapel of Merton 
College, Oxford. He is 
vested in surplice, stole 
and cope. 


Fig. 5.— Thomas Cranley, 
Archbishop of Dublin 
(cl. 1417). Fromabrass 
in New College Chapel, 
Oxford. In addition to 
the vestments shown in 
fig. 3 he wears the archi- 
cpiscopal pallium. 


of their use by the various orders of the clergy in the several 
liturgical functions, however, was established by the close of 
the 13th century and still continues in force. Before discussing 
the changes made in the various Reformed Churches, due to the 
doctrinal developments of the i6th century, we may therefore 
give here a list of the vestments now worn by the various orders 
of clergy in the Roman Catholic Church and the Oriental 
Churches. 

Roman Catholic Church,— ks the sacrifice of the mass is the 
central mystery of the Catholic faith, so the seven orders of 
the hierarchy culminate in that of priest, who alone is em- 
powered to work the daily miracle of the altar (see Order, 
Holy). The vestments worn by the priest When celebrating 
mass are then the most important. The cassock which 
must always be worn under^ the vestments, is not itself a 
liturgical garment. Over this the priest, robing for mass, puts 
on the amice, alb, girdle (cingulum), stole, maniple and chasuble. 
Taking the other orders downwards : deacons wear amice, alb, 
girdle, stole, maniple * and dalmatic ; subdeacons, amice, alb, 
girdle, maniple and tunicle ; the vestment proper to the minor 
orders, formerly the alb, is now the surplice or cotta. Bishops, 
as belonging to the order of priesthood with completed powers, 
wear the same vestments as the priests, with the addition of • 

* The stole and maniple alone are symbolical of order, i.e. of the 
relation to the sacrifice of the mass. 
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the pectoral cross, the^ntifical gloves, the pontifical ring, the 
liturgical sandals and caligae, a Ainicle worn over the stole 
and under the chasuble, and the mitre (see fig, 3). Arch- 
bishops, on solemn occasions, wear the pallium over the chasuble 
(see fig. 5).' Bishops also carry a pastoral staff as symbol 
of their pastoral office. Finally, the pope, when celebrating 
mass, wears the same vestments as an ordinary bishop, with 
the addition of the subcinctorium (see Alb), a dalmatic, worn 
over the tunicle and under the chasuble, and the arde or fanme 

(see Amice). It should 
be noted t^t the litur- 
gical head-dress of the 1 
pope is the mitre, not I 
the tiara, which is the 
symbol of his supreme 
office and jurisdiction 
(see Tiara). 

Of the liturgical vest- 
ments not immediately 
or exclusively associated 
with the sacrifice of the 
mass the most con- 
spicuous are the cope and 
surplice. The biretta, 
too, though not in its 
origin or in some of its 
uses a liturgical vest- 
ment, has developed a | 
distinctly liturgical cha- 1 
racter (see Biretta). 
Besides the strictly litur- 
gical vestments there are ' 
also numerous articles of : 
costume worn at choir 
services, in processions, 
or on ceremonial occa- 
sions in everyday life, 
which have no sacral 
character; such are the 
almuce {q>v.), the cappa 
and moz'ieUa (see Coi»E), the rochet {(i,v.), the pileolus, a skull- 
cap, worn also sometimes under mitre and tiara. These are 
generally ensigns of dignity ; their form and use varies in different 
Churches, and they often represent special privileges conferred by 
the popes, the cappa of the Lateran basilica worn by the canons 
of Westminster cathedral, or the almuce worn, by concession of 
Pope Pius IX., by the members of the Sistine choir. 

The character of tlie vestments, the method of putting them on, 
and the occasions on whicli they are severally to be worn, are regu- 
lated with the minutest care in the Missal and the Caeremoniale. 

Oriental Churches.— An already stated, the vestments of the 
great historical Churches of the East are derived from the same 
Graeco-Roman originals as those of the West, but in contra- 
distinction to the latter they have remained practically stereo- 
typed, both in character and number, for a thousand years ; 
in the East, however, even more than in the West the tendency^ 
to gorgeous ornamentation has prevailed. 

An Orthodox bishop, vested for the holy liturgy, wears over 
his cassock— (i) fb® (rnxdptotf, or alb (q.v.); (2) the ivtrfxixfAiov, 
or stolc*(o,i;.) ; (3) the a narrow stuff girdle clasped behind, 
which holds together the two vestments above named ; (4) the 
iirifxavtKia, liturgical cuffs, corresponding, possibly, to the pon- 
tifical gloves of the West;^ (5) the iwiyovdnoy, a stiff lozenge- 
shaped piece of stuff hanging at the right side by a piece of riband 
from the girdle or attached to the (riKKOi, the equivalent of the 
Western maniple (^.r;.); (6) the like the Western dalmatic 

(q.v.), worn instead of the ^atp 6 \iov. or chasuble; (7) the 
u)fjt.o<p6pioy, the equivalent of the Western pallium {q.v.). Be- 
sides these, the bishop also wears a pectoral cross {tfKh\viOv) 
and a medal containing a relic {travdyia). He also has a mitre 
{q.v.), and carries a crozier {SiKavlKiov), a rather short staff 
ending in two curved branches decorated with serpents’ heads, 
with a cross between them. 

The vestments of a priest are the sticliarion, epitrachelion, girdle, 
epimanikia and phainolion (see Chasuble). He wears all these 
vestments only at the celebration of the eucharist and on other 
very solemn occasions ; at other ministrations he wears only the 
epitrachelion and phainolion over his cassock. A dignitary in 


• ^ This is the view of Dr Adrian Fortescue {The Orthodox Eastern 

Church, p. 406) ; according to Braun {Lit. Gewandung, p. 100) they 
were ori^nally merely the ornamental cuffs {Kwpla) of the episcopal 
sticharion, which were detached for purposes of convenience. 



From a photograpli by Conjugi Cane, Rome. 


Fig. 0.— Pope Leo XIII. in his Vest- 
ments as Supreme Pontiff. 


priest’s orders is distinguished by weari(^ the epigonation ; and in 
Russiaithe use of the imtre is sometimes concedea to distinguisl^d 
priests by the tsar. The deacon ^ 

wears the stiolifirion. without a 
girdle, the epimanikia, and the 
orarion {tlipdpiov, Lat. orarium, see 
Stole) hanging over his left 
shoulder. The lesser orders wear 
a shorter sticharion and an orarion 
wound round it. 

On less solemn occasions bishops 
wear the mandyas (/war 3 i)af), a 
cope -like garment fastened at 
the lower corners as well as at 
the neck, and the kalimaukion 
{KaXtiiMiiKLw), a tall, brimless hat, 
with a veil hanging down behind, 
and, in place ol the StaK 6 piov, they 
carry a short .staff with an ivory 
cross-piece. The kalimaukion is 
also worn by the other clergy in 
ordinary life, and with their vest- 
ments at processions, &c. 

The general character of the vest- 
ments is much the same in the 
other Oriental rites. The stich- 
anon answers to the Armenian 
shabik, the Nestorian kvUtna, the 
Coptic tuniah or stoicharion ; the 
epimanikia to the Arm. pasban 
(which, however, resemble rather 
the Latin maniple), the Nestorian 
zando, and the Coptic kiman ; p 
the epitrachelion to the Arm. 
pnr-urar. Syrian uroro, Coptic hat- 
rashil ; the girdle to the Arm. hodi, Nestorian zunro ; the phainolion 
to the Nestorian pkaino and Arm. shurtshar, both of which, are, 
however, cope-shaped.* Armenian priests, Jsesides, wear a mitre 
(see Mitre, ng. 3), and a collar-like ornament probably derived from 
the apparel of the Western amice {q.v.). The liturgical handker- 
chief, which in the Greek Church has become the epigonation, has 
retained its original form in the Armenian. 



zr 

7. — An Orthodox Eastern 
Patriarch in full Pontificals. 


The Liturgical Colours . — In another respect the vestments of 
the Eastern differ from those of the Western Church. In the 
East there is no sequence of liturgical colours, nor, indeed, any 
definite sense of liturgical colour at all ; the vestments are 
usually white or red, and stiff with gold embroidery. In the 
West the custom, long universal, of marking the seasons of the 
ecclesiastical year and the more prominent fasts and festivals 
by the colour of the vestments of clergy and altar dates, 
approximately, from the 12th century : the subject is men- 
tioned {c. 1200) in the treatise of Innocent III. De sacro 
altaris mysterio (cap. 10), where the rules are laid down which 
are still essentially those of the Roman Church,® though the 
liturgical colours were only four, violet belonging to the category 
of black— as that of mourning. Custom in this respect was, 
however, exceedingly varied for a long time, numerous important 
Churches having their own “ uses,” and it was not until the 
time of the Reformation that the Roman use was fixed and 
become the norm of the Churches of the Roman obedience. 


According to the rubric of the Roman Mis-sal {tit. xviii.) the 
liturgical colours are five : white, red, green, violet, black. Though, 
in the embroidery of vestments, many colours may be used, these 
five above named must severally give the dominant tone of colour 
on the occasions for which they are appointed. • Gold brocades 
or cloth-of-^old may, however, ^ substituted for red, green and 
white, and silver for white. The following is a list of the^casions 
to which the various colours are appropriated : — 

White , — Trinity Sunday, all festivals of Christ (except those 
connected with the Passion), festivals of the Blessed Virgin, of the 
Holy Angels and Confessors, of holy virgins and women (not being 
martyrs), nativity of St John the Baptist, festivals of the chains of 
St Peter and of his see {cathedra Petri), Conversion ot St Paul, All 
Saints, consecration of churches and altars, anniversary of election 
and coronation of popes, and of election and consecration of bishops. 
White is also worn during the octaves of these festivals, on 
ordinary days (for which no special colour is provided) between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, at certain special masses connected with 
the saints falling under the above category, and at bridal ffiasses. 


•By the sub-committee of Con^ation in their Report (1908) 
these vestmentrf are wrongly classed as copes, i.e. as derived not 
from ihtpaenula but from the lacerna or hirrus (see Cope, lootnotc). 

^ The Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem seems already to 
have had its canon of liturgical colours. « 

s i ^ 
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Whit*c is aJso the chlour proper to BAcra.ment»l procesaions, and 

S enerally to all devotions connected with the oxposititrn of the 
leased Sacrament. At baptisms the priest wears a violet stole 
during the first part of the service, «,e. the exorciaatiou, then changes I 
It for a ^hlte one. White is worn at the funerals of children. 

f?crf. — Saturday before Whitsunday, Whitsunday and its octave; 
all festivals in commemoration of the sufferings of Christ, i.e. 
festival of the instruments of the Passion, of the Precious Blood, 
of the invention and ele;'ation of the Cross ; all festivals o.( apostles, 
except those above ^oted ; festivals of martyrs ; masses for a 
papal election ; the Feast of the Holy Innocents, when it falls on a 
Sunday (violet if on a week-day), and its octave (always red). In 
England red vestments are worn at the mass (of the Holy Spirit) 
attended by the Roman Catholic judges and barristers at the 
opening of term, the so-called “ Red Mass.’* 

Green. — Sunday and week-days between Epiphany and Sep- 
tua^esima, and between Trinity and Advent, except festivals and 
their octaves and Ember days. 

Efo/f/.— Advent ; the days between Septuagesima and Maundy 
Thursday ; vigils that fall on fast days, and Ember days, except 
the vigil before Whitsunday (red) and the Ember days in Whitsun 
week (red). Violet vestments are also worn on days of intercession, 
at votive masses of the Passion, at certain other masses of a pro- 
nouncedly intercessory and penitential character, at intercessory 
processions, at the blessing of candles on Candlemas Day. and at 
the blessing of the baptismal water, A violet stole is worn by the 
priest when giving absolution after confession, and when administer- 
ing Extreme Unction. 

B/acA. —Masses for the dead and funeral ceremonies of adults ; 
the mass of the pre-sanctified on Good Friday.^ 

Benediction of Vestments. — In the Roman Catholic Church the 
amice, alb, girdle, stole, maniple, chasuble must be solemnly 
blessed by the bishop or his delegate, the prayers and other 
forms to be observed being set forth in the Pontificate (see 
Benediction). Other vestments — dalmatic, tunicle, 
surplice — are sometimes blessed when used in connexion with 
the sacrifice of the'mass, but there is no definite rule on the 
subject. The custom is very ancient. Father Braun giving 
evidence as to its existence at Rome as early as the 6th century 
{Liturg. Gewandung, p. 760, &r.). 

Mystic Meaning of Vestments. — It is clear from what has been 
said above that the liturgical vestments possessed originally 
no mystic symbolic meaning whatever ; it was equally certain 
that, as their origins were forgotten, they would develop such 
a symbolic meaning. The earliest record of any attempt to 
interpret this symbolism that we possess is, so far as the West 
is concerned, the short exposition in the Explicatio Missae of 
Germanus, bishop of Paris (d. 576), the earliest of any elabora- 
tion that of Hrabanus Maurus (d. 856), From the latter’s time 
onward a ho.st of liturgists took up the theme, arguing from 
the form, the material, the colour and the fashion of wearing 
the various garments to symbolical interpretations almost as 
numerous as the interpreters themselves. The Report of the 
five bishops divides them into three schools : (i) the moralizing 
school, the oldest, by which — as in the case of St Jerome’s 
treatment o< the; Jewish vestments — the vestments are ex- 
plained Bs typical. (Jf ^he, virtues proper to those who wear them ; 
(2) ^Xhrist^i^kal^fthool, i.e, that which considered the 
minister 4s the fapresetjtative of Christ and his gacnents as 
typical of sbme aspects of Christ’s person or office — e.g. the stole 
is his obedw^C^ And servitude for our sakes ; (3) the allegorical 
school, whiba; treats priest as a warrior or champion, who 

puts on the ^ helmet, the alb as a breastplate, and so 

on. * We e^eri* outline here the process of selection *by 

which the symbolic meanings now stereotyped in the Roman 
Pontifical were arrived at. These are taken from the various 
schools ,of interpretation mentioned above, and are now 
1 formulated in tfie-ipfords used by the bishop when, in ordaining 
I tQ*any officcj he places the vestment on the ordinand with tl>e 
appropriate words, “ Take the amice, which si^ifies 
discipline in speech,” *while other interpretations survive in 

* In the^An^licikn (Uiurch, in the numerous cases when the liturgical 
colours are used,*, these |(encraUy follow the Roman use, which was 
in force before the RefdtTnation in the important dioceses of Canter- 
bury, York» Lbndon and Exeter. Some Churches, however, have 
adopted the colours of the use of Salisbury (Sarum). The red 
hanging^ of the Holy Table, usual where the liturgical colours 
are not used, are also — like the cushions to support the service 
books — supposed ,to be a suryival of the Sarum use. 


/ the pnyers offered by me pnest wih^i 
I amice, Place on my heatf the helmet of salvation, &c. tot 
the symbolic meanings of the various vestments see the separate 
articles devoted to them. 

Protestant Churches. — In the Protestant ChurcKes * the cus- 
tom as to vestments differs widely, corresponding to a similar 
divergence in tradition and teaching. At the Reformation 
two tendencies became apparent. Luther and his followers re- 
garded vestments as among the adiaphora, and in the Churches 
which afterwards came to be known as “ Lutheran ” many of 
the traditional vestments were retained. Calvin, on the other 
hand, laid stress on the principle of the utmost simplicity in 
public worship ; at Geneva the traditional vestments were 
absolutely abolished, and the Genevan model was followed by 
the Calvinistic or “ Reformed ” Churches throughout Europe. 
The Church of England, in which the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
points of view struggled for the mastery, a struggle which 
resulted in a compromise, is separately dealt with below. At 
the present day the Lutheran Churches of Denmark and Scan- 
dinavia retain the use of alb and chasuble in the celebration 
of the eucharist (stole, amice, girdle and maniple were disused 
after the Reformation), and for bishops the cope and mitre. 
The surplice is not used, the ministers conducting the ordinary 
services and preaching in a black gown, of the 16th-century 
type, with white bands or ruff. In Germany the Evangelical 
Church (outcome of a compromise between Lutherans and 
Reformed) has, in general, now discarded the old vestments. 
In isolated instances {e.g. at Leipzig) the surplice is still worn ; 
but the pastors now usually wear a barret cap, a black gown 
of the type worn by Luther himself, and white bands. In 
Prussia the superintendents now wear pectoral crosses (instituted 
by the emperor William II.). In the “ Reformed ” Churches 
the minister wears the black “ Geneva ” gown with bands. It 
is to be noted, ho^vever, that this use has been largely dis- 
continued in the modern “ Free ” Churches. On the other 
hand, some of these have in recent times adopted the surplice, 
and in one at least (the Catholic Apostolic Church) the tradi- 
tional Catholic vestments have been largely revived. 

Anglican Church. — The subject of ecclesiastical vestments 
has been, ever since the Reformation, hotly debated in the 
Church of England. For a hundred years after the Eliza- 
bethan settlement the battle raged round the compulsory use 
of the surplice and square cap, both being objected to by the 
extreme Calvinists or Puritans. 7 'his question was settled 
after 1662 by the secession of the Nonconformist clergy, and 
no more was heard of the matter until the “ Oxford movement ” 
in the 19th century. At the outset the followers of Newman 
and Pusey were more concerned with doctrine than with ritual ; 
but it was natural that a reassertion of Catholic teaching should 
be followed by a revival of Catholic practice, and by the middle 
of the century certain “ Ritualists,” pleading the letter of the 
Ornaments Rubric in the Prayer Book, had revived the use 
of many of the pre-Reformation vestments. Into the history 
of the resulting controversies it is impossible to enter. Popular 
passion confused the issues, and raged as violently against 
the substitution of the surplice for the Geneva gown in the 
pulpit as against the revival of the “ mass vestments.” The 
law was invoked, and, confronted for the first tirtie with the 
intricacies of the Ornaments Rubric, spoke with an uncertain 
voice. In 1870, however, the “vestments” were definitely 
pronounced illegal by the Privy Council {Hehhert v. Purchas), 
and since the “ Ritualists ” refused to bow to this decision, 
parliament intervened with the Public Worship Regulation 
Act of 1874, which set up a disciplinaiy machinery for enforcing 
the law, and at the same time reconstituted the Ciourt of Arches 
{q^v.). The recalcitrant clergy refused to obey an act passed 
solely by the secular authority (convocation not having been 
consulted) or to acknowledge the jurisdiction of a court which 
had been robbed of its “ spiritual ” character* Prosecutions 

• 

* The term “ Protestant ” is used here in its widest sense of tliose 
Churches which reformed their doctrine and discipline as a result 
of the religious revolution of the i6th century (see Reformation). 
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** on the complaint o^two parishioners (too often qualified 
ad hoc by a temporary residence) followed ; and since the act 
had provided no penalty save imprisonment for contempt of 
court, there followed the scandal of zealous clergymen being 
lodged in gaol indefinitely for conscience^ sake/* This result 
revolted public opinion ; the bishops acquired the habit (ren- 
dered easier by the personal expense involved in setting the 
law in motion) of vetoing, under the power given to them in 
the act, all prosecutions ; and the act became a dead letter. 
The persecution ** had meanwhile produced its natural 
result : the use of the forbidden vestments rapidly spread ; 
and since there was no central authority left competent to 
command obedience, every incumbent — intrenched in his 
freehold as a “ corporation sole ’* — became a law unto himself. 
The outcome has been that in the Church of England, and in 
many of her daughter Churches, there exists a bewildering variety 
of uses," varying from that of Sarum and that of Rome down 
to the closest possible approximation to the Geneva model. 

Some explanation of this state of things may be ventured. 
Apart from those clergy (still the majority) who follow in 
all essentials the post-Reformation traditions of the English 
('hurch, there are three schools among those who justify the 
use of the ancient “ eucharistic ” ^ vestments: (i) a small 
number who affect to ignore the rules of the Prayer Book 
altogether, on the ground that no local or national Church has 
the right to alter the doctrines or practice of the Catholic 
Church, of which they are priests in virtue of their ordina.tion, 
and whose prescriptions and usages they are in conscience 
bound to follow ; (2) those who maintain that the Ornaments 
Rubric, in the phrase “ second year of King Edward VI.,** 
prescribes the ornaments in use before the first Prayer Book ; 
(3) those who hold that under the Rubric the ornaments pre- 
scribed in the first Prayer Book are to be “ had in use.** The 
attitude of the first group needs no comment : it makes every 
priest the arbiter of what is or is not " Catholic,** and is destruc- 
tive of that principle of definite authority which is the very 
foundation of Catholicism. The attitude of the second group 
is based on a mistake as to the technical meaning of " the 
second year of Edward VI,,’* the second Prayer Rook not having 
come into use till the third year .2 As to the third group, their 
contention seems now to be admitted, though not all its implica- 
tion.s. What, then, are the vestments sanctioned by the Orna- 
ments Rubric ? In its present form this dates from the Prayer 
Book revision of 1662. It runs : And here it is to be noted 
that such ornaments of the church and of the ministers thereof 
at all times of their ministration shall be retained and be in use, 
as was in the Church of England by the authority of parliament 
in the second year of the reign of King Edward VI.** The 
wording of this was taken from the last section of Elizabeth’s 
Act of Uniformity, prefixed to the Prayer Book of 1559. In 
the Act, however, these words were added : “ until other order 
shall be therein taken by the authority of the Queen’s Majesty, 
with the advice of the Commissioners appointed and authorized 
under the Great Seal of England, for causes ecclesiastical, or 
of the Metropolitan." The Rubric in the Prayer Book of 1559 
ran : “ . . . the minister at the time of the Communion, and at 
all other times in his ministration, shall use, &c. . . . according 
to the Act of Parliament set in the beginning of this book.** ® 

^ This term is incorrect (save in the case of chasuble and maniple), 
but is that commonly employed by the “ High Church " clergy. 

* Edward VI. came to the throne on the 28th of January 1 547 ; his 
“ second year," therefore, lasted from the 38th of January 1 548 to the 
27th of January 1 549. The first Prayer Book passed parliament on 
the 2ist of January 1549, but did not receive the royal assent till 
later, probably March, and was not in compulsoryme till Whitsunday, 
June 9th, 1 'J49. The old rule, however, was that "every act of parlia- 
ment in which the commencement thereof is not directed to be from 
a specific time, doth commence from the first day of the session of 
parliament in which such act is passed" {33 Geo. III. c. 13). The 
evidence is now clear that the Rubric refers to the first Pra3rer Book. 
This was decided in Liddell v, Wesierton (1857), and is admitted in the 

• Report of the five bishops to Convocation on The Ornaments of the 
Church and its Ministers (1908), which adduces conclusive evidence. 

* This was inserted, probably by the Privy Council, as a memo- 
randum or interpretation of the clan Me in the Act of Uniformity. 



Qea^ it was the intention of the government, consistently ^ 
with tire whole trend of its policy, to cover its concession to <iie 
Protestant partx dominant in the Commons by retaining some 
of the outward iorms of the old services until such time as it 
should be expedient to take other order.** Then followed ^ 
a period of great confusion. If the ** massing vestments ** 
continued anywhere in use, it was not ier long. Whatever the 
letter of the law under the rubric, the j^otestant bishops and 
the commissioners made short work of “ 
such popish stufi " as chasubles, albs 
and the like. As for copes, in some 
places they were ordered to be worn, 
and were worn at the Holy Com- 
munion,^ while elsewhere they were 
thrown into the bonfires with the rest.® 

The difficulty seems to have been 
not to suppress the chasuble, of the 
use of which after 1559 not a single 
authoritative instance has been ii- 
duced, but to save the surplice, which 
the more zealous Puritans looked on 
with scarcely less disfavour. At last, 
in 1565, Queen Elizabeth determined 
to secure uniformity, and wrote to 
Archbishop Parker bidding him pro- 
ceed by order, injunction or censure, 

“ according to the order and appoint- 
ment of such laws and ordinances 
as are provided by act of parliament, 
and the true meaning thereof, so that 
uniformity may be enforced." The 
result was the issue in 1566 by the 
archbishop of the statutory Advertise- 8,_A„gUcan Priest 
ments, which fixed the vestments of Cassock, Suiplice, 
the clergy as follows : (i) In the and Narrow Black 

ministration of the Holy Communion Scarf. Brass of Wil- 

in cathedral and collegiate churches, weste^^am^Kent^^ 
the principal minister to wear a cope, 
with gospeller and epistoler agreeably ; at all other prayers to 
be said at the Communion table, to use no copes but surplices ; 

(2) the dean and prebendaries to wear .surplice and hood; 

(3; every minister saying public prayers, or ministering the 
sacraments, to wear " a comely surplice with sleeves." 

This has been decided by the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council {Hebbert v. Purchas, 1870 ; Ridsdale v. Clifton, 
1877) to have been the " other order " contemplated in the 
Act of Uniformity of Elizabeth, and it was held that from this 
time the cope and surplice alone were legal vestments in the 
Church of England. The authority of the Advertisements, 

^ indeed, was and is disputed ; but their lordships in their ju(^- 
ment pointed out that they were accepted as authoritative 
by the canons of 1603 (Can. 24 and 58), and argued convincingly 
that the revisers of the Prayer Book in 1662, in restoring the 

Tomlinson {The Prayer Book, Articles and Romilies, p. 122 seq.) 
argues that this was a " fraud rubric " inserted without authority, 
and utterly perverting the meaning of the provisc^in the Act of 
Uniformity. This argument is dealt with in the bishop's Report, p. 66. 

* Resolutions of 1561, " Item that there be used only but one 
apparel ; as the cope in the ministration of the Lord’s Supper." 

See Report, p. 68. 

® See Machyn's Diary (Camden Soc. 42 ; London, 1848), p. 208, 
for St Bartholomew’s day, 1559 : " All the roods, and Manes and 
Johns, and many other of the church goods, both copes, crosses, 
censers, altar cloths, rood cloths, books, banners, . . . with much 
other gear about London," were " burned with great wonder." 

• Yet later the cope seems to have been authoritatively pro- 

scribed with the rest. In the Acts of the Privy Council (1578-1580). 
p. 208, is the following entry: " A letter to Sir Walter Ashton, 
Knight, Mr. Beane of Lichefield, etc. . . . touching certaine copes, 
vestments, tunicles and such other Popishe stufie informed by 
letter from the Dean of Lichefield to be within the cathedral churche 
of Lichefield; they ... are required to assemble themselves 
together in the towne of Lichefield and to cause the saj^ Popishe 
stuffe to be sought out and brought before them, and thereupon to 
deface the same . . . and to see the same ofiectuallie done, and 
thereof to advertise their Loj;dship8." • 
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rubric of 1559, haS no idea of legalizing any vestmjents other 
than those m customary use under the Advertisement^ the 
canons (cf. Report of sub-committee of Convojjation, pp. 48, 49). 
The Isftv, then, is perfectly clear, so far as two decisions of 
the highest court in the realm can make it so. But apart 
' from the fact that the authority of the Privy Council, as not 
being a ‘‘spiritual’^ <»ourt, is denied by many of the clergy, 
no one claims that^ its decisions are irreversible in the light 
of fresh evidence. " 

Thirty years after the Ridsdale judgment, the ritual confusion 
in the Church of England was worse than ever, and the old 
ideal expressed in the Acts of Uniformity had given place to a 
desire to sanctify with some sort of authority the parochial 
“ uses ” which had grown up. In this respect the dominant 
opinion in the Church, intent on compromise, seems to have 
been expressed in the Report presented in 1908 to the con- 
vocation of the province of Canterbury by the sub-committee 
of five bishops appointed to investigate the matter, namely, that 
under the Ornaments Rubric the vestments prescribed in the 
first Prayer Book of Edward VI. are permitted, if not enjoined. 
Even if this be so, the question arises, what vestments were 
prescribed in the Prayer Book of 1549 ? It has been commonly 
assumed, and the assumption has been translated into practice, 
that the rubrics of 1549 prescribed the use of all the old mass 
vestments.” This, however, is not the case. In the short 
rubric before the communion service the celebrating priest is 
directed to “ put upon him ... a white alb plain with a 
vestment or cope,” while the assisting priests or deacons are 
to wear ” albs with tunicles.” In the additional explanatory 
notes at the end of the book, after directions as to the wearing 
of surplice and hood in quire, in cathedral and collegiate 
churches (they are not made obligatory elsewhere), bishops 
are directed to wear, besides the rochet, a surplice or alb, 
and a cope or vestment, with a pastoral staff borne either by 
themselves or their chaplains.^ Thus the alternative use of 
cope or chasuble (vestment) is allowed at the celebration of 
Holy Communion— an obvious compromise ; of the amice, 
girdle {cingulum), maniple and stole there is not a word,* and 
the inference to be drawn is that these were now disused. The 
cingulum, indeed, which symbolized chastity {i.e, celibacy), 
would naturally have been discarded now that the clergy were 
allowed to marry, while the stole had become intimately 
associated with the doctrine of holy orders elaborated by the 
medieval schoolmen and rejected by the Reformers (see 
Order, Holy). If this be so, the case is exactly parallel 
with that of the Lutheran Churches which, about the same 
time, had discarded all the “ mass vestments ” except the alb 
and chasuble. It becomes, then, a question whether the 
present-day practice of many of the clergy, ostensibly based on 
the rubrio of 1^49, is in fact covered by this. The revived 
use of t(je stole is the. most curious problem involved ; for 
this, ori^&lly ,dpie.tq ^confusion of this vestment with the 

» There wjio mefltlph ofi.mitre, gloves, dalmatic, tunicl^, sandals 
and caligae,‘ whi^h were presumably discontinued. 

* It has.beeh ^r|ued that the term “ vestment ” covers all these. 
The i?^!p^)r^^,^^*I9o8-(AfPcndix A, p. 109) says cautiously that the 
word ‘ may.^^h^s in some cases stand for the chasuble with the 
amlQe, stole the alb being mentioned separately ” but 

adds tfaat .'Cvefy many of the instances commonly cited for this 
(e,g. those in Essays an Ceremonial, p. 246) are quite incooclusive, as 
‘vestment’ is often ^ a convertible term with ‘chasuble' ; and it 
does not seem to be at all conclusively established that ‘ vestment ' 
with alD mentioned^ separately, and ‘ cope * given as an alterna* 

» tive, in a documeill. with the precision and directive force of a 
f I^ric, meany more than the actual chasuble.” Father Braun 
(y.ie liturg. Gewandung itl der Enelischen Staatskirche) endorses 
this opinion. He gives seasons for believing that in the Church of 
England, under the first. Prayer Book, as in the Lutheran Churches, 
while cha,9ubk and alb were retained, stole, maniple, amice and 
girdJe were discctaldnu^. With this the bishop of Exeter (Orwa- 
ments Rubric, p. 30) would seem to agree, when he says that ” the 
customs of the present daj^do not fully accord with any reason- 
able interpretatiqp of the rubric. The stole, now nearly universal 
IS onlytovored by.the rubric 4 f the word 'vestment' be taken 
to include it (a very dubious point), and then only at Holy Com- 
munion/' 


traditional Anglican black scarf, has f ow become all but uni- 
versal among the clergy d! all schools of thought (see Stole). 

The five bishops in their Report, tracing the various vestments 
to their origins, conclude that they are meaningless in them- 
selves, and therefore things indifferent. This appears gravely 
to misread history. The chasuble and the rest, whatever their 
origin, had become associated during the middle ages with 
certain doctrines the rejection of which at the Reformation 
was symbolized by their disuse.* Their revival has proceeded 
pari passu with that of the doctrines with which they have 
long since become associated. With the truth or falsehood 
of these doctrines we are not here concerned ; but that the 
revived vestments are chiefly valued because of their doctrinal 
significance the clergy who use them would be the last to 
deny. Nor is the argument that they are a visible manifesta- 
tion of the continuity of the Church anything but a double- 
edged weapon ; for, as Father Braun pertinently asks, if these 
be their symbolism, of what was their disuse in the Church of 
England for nigh on 300 years a symbol ? ^ 

In 1910 the question of the ” permissive use of vestments,” 
in connexion with that of the revision of the Prayer Book 
generally, was still under discussion in the convocations of the 
two provinces. But there was little chance that any cliange 
in the rubric, even in the improbable event of its receiving 
the sanction of parliament, would produce any appreciable 
effect. It is often forgotten that ” extreme ” ritual is no 
longer an ” innovation ” in the English Church ; it has become 
the norm in a large number of parishes, and whole generations 
of Church people have grown up to whom it is the only 
familiar type of Christian worship. To attempt to ” enforce 
the law ” (whatever the law may be) would, therefore, seriously 
wound the consciences of a large number of people who are 
quite unconscious of having broken it. Formally to legalize 
the minimum enjoin’ed by the rubrics of 1549 would, on the 
other hand, offend the “ Protestant ” section of the Church, 
without reconciling those who would be content with nothing 
short of the Catholic maximum. 

Authortttes. — All previous works on vestments have been 
largely superseded by Father Joseph Braun's Die liturgische Ge- 
wandung (Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1907), a monument of careful and 
painstaking research, profusely illustrated. This contains a list of 
medieval writers on the subject, another of the inventories used by 
the author, and one of more modern works. W. B. Marriott’s 
Vestiarium Christianum (1868), though it must now be read with 
caution, is still of much value, notably the second part, which 
gives texts (with translations) of passages bearing on the subject 
taken from early and medieval writers, with many interesting 
plates. Of other works may be mentioned Mgr. L. Duchesne’s 
Origines du culte chrHien (Paris, 1903), and especially C. Rohault 
de Fleury’s La Messe (Paris. 1883-89). See also F. X. Kraus, 
Realencyklopddie der christhchen AltertUmer (Freiburg-i.-B., 1882, 
1886) ; Smith and Cheetham, Diet, of Christian Antiquities (ed. 
1803) and The Cathotic Encyclopaedia (New York, 1907 onwards). 

For the vestment question in the Church of England see the 
Report of the sub-pommittee of Convocation on The Ornaments of the 
Church and its Ministers (1908) ; Hierurgia Anglicana, documents 
and extracts illustrative of the ceremonial of the Anglican Church 
after the Reformation, new ed. revised and enlarged by Vernon 
Staley (1902-3) ; J. T. Tomlinson, The Prayer Book, Articles and 
Homilies (1897), a polemical work from the Protestant point of 
view, but scholarly and based on a mass of contemporary 
authorities to which references are given ; the bishop of Exeter, 
The Ornaments Rubric (London, 1901), a pamphlet. For the legal 
aspect of the question see G. J. Talbot, Modern Decisions on Ritual 
(London, 1894). (W. A. P.) 


* This is also the view taken by Father J. Braun, S.J., in his 
paper on liturgical dress in 'ihe Church of England, contributed 
to Stimmen aus Maria^Laach (ipio, Heft 7, Freiburg-im-Breisgau). 
In this he criticizes the bishops’ Report in a sympathetic spirit, but 
points out how intimately the symbolism of the vestments had 
become associated with the doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass, and 
how logical was the action of the Reformers in rejecting certain of 
these vestments. 

* He sees in the revival of “ vestments ** ** an energetic condemna- 
tion of the English Reformation.” He adds that this is, of course, 
unintentional {allerdings ohne das sein zu woUen). A more intimate 
acquaintance with the language commonly used by many of the 
more extreme ” Ritualists '' would have shown him that there has 
’-*en, and is, no lack of such intention. 



VESTRIS, G. A? B.-^VESUVIU^ 


VB8TRIS, GAKAIHV BALDASSARB (172^ 

1808) French ballet dancer, was born in Florence and made 
his &>ui at the Opira in 1748. By 1751 his success and his 
vanity had grown to such a point that he is reported to have 
said “ There are but three great men in Europe— the king 
of Prussia, Voltaire and I.” He was an excellent mimic as 
well as dancer. From 1770 to 1776 he was master and com- 
poser of ballets, retiring, in favour of Noverre, with a pension. 
Two other pensions fell to him, when he gave up his positions 
of first dancer and of first dancer of court ballets, amoimtmg 
in all to 9200 livres. Vestris married a dancer, Amm Kernel 
(1752-1808), of German origin, who had a wonderful succeM 
at the Op^ra. He reappeared at the age of sixty-one on the 
occasion of his grandson’s iibut. By the dancer Mile. Altod, 
Vestris had a son, Marie Auguste Vestris Allard (1760-1842), 
also a ballet dancer, who surpassed his father, if possible, m 
both talent and vanity. Hb son, Auguste Armand Vestris 
(b 182 5), who took to the same profession, made his debut at the 
Opera in 1800, but left Paris for Italy and never reappeared m 
France. Gaetano’s brother, Angelo Vestris (1730-1809), raarned 
Marie Rose Gourgaud, the sister of the actor Dugazon (?.».). 

VESTRIS, LDCIA ELIZABETH (1797-1856), English actress, 
was born in London in January 1797, the daughter of Gaetano 
Stefano Bartolozzi (1757-1821) and granddaughtM of Fran- 
cesco Bartolozzi, the engraver. In 1813 she married Auguste 
Armand Vestris (see above), who deserted her fom yms 
later. With an agreeable contralto voice and a pleasing face 
and figure, Madame Vestris had made her first appmance m 
Italian opera in the title-role of Peter Winter’s II ratio dt 
Proserpina at the King’s Theatre in 1815. She had an im- 
mediate success in both London and Paris, where she played 
Camille to Talma’s Horace in Horace. Her first hit m Enghsh 
was at Drury Lane in James Cobb’s (1756-1818) 0/ Bel- 

grade (1820). She was particularly a favourite m breeches 
parts,” like Cherubino in the Marriage of Figaro, and 
Giovanni, and with such introduced songs as “ Cherry Ripe, 

“ Meet me by moonlight alone,” “ I’ve been roaming, etc. 
In 1831, having accumulated a fortune, she became lessee of 
the Olympic Theatre, and began the presentation of a series 
of burlesques and extravaganzas for which she made this 
house famous. She married Charles James Mathews in 1838, 
accompanying him to America and aiding him in his subsequent 
managerial ventures. Her last appearance (1854) was for his 
benefit in an adaptation of Madame de Girardin’s La Jotefait 
peur, called Sunshine through Clouds, and she died in London 
on the 8th of August 1856. Her musical accomplishments 
and education were not sufficient to distinguish her in grand 
opera, and in high comedy she was only moderately successful. 
But in plays like Loan of a Lover, Paul Pry, Naval Engagements, 
etc., she was delightfully arch and bewitching. 

VESTRY ( 0 . Fr. vestiaire, Lat. vestiarium, a wardrobe), a 
place or room adjoining a church, where the vestments of the 
minister are kept. Hence the name applied to an assembly 
of the pafishioners, usually convened in the vestry, to transact 
the business of the parish. In populous parishes it obtains by 
custom in some, and by the “ Adoptive ” Vestries Act 1831 in 
others, to choose yearly a select number of parishioners, called 
a “ select vestry,” to manage the concerns of the parish. (See 
Parish.) 

VESUVIANITE, a rock -forming mineral of complex com- 
position. It is a basic calcium and aluminium silicate con- 
taining small amounts of iron, magnesium, water, 
fluorine, etc., and sometimes boron ; the ap- 
proximate formula is H^Ca0(Al,Fe)3Si5Oi8. It 
crystallizes in the tetragonal system, but often 
exhibits optical anomalies, and the optical sign 
varies from positive to negative. Well-devel- 
oped crystals are of frequent occurrence. They 
usually have the form of four- or eight-sided 
prisms terminated by the basal planes (^) and 
pyramid-planes (p in fig.); the prism-planes are vertically 
striated and the basal nlcuias smooth and bright. Crys^Js are 


transpareut to translucent, vitreous • in lUstrc aiKl 
in colofi from brown to peen ; a sky-Wue variety, caum 
eyprine, owes ItMolour to the presence df a trace of 
The specific gravity is 3-4 and the hardness 6|. The n^e 
vesuvianite was given by A. G. Werner in I 79 S> h®ca^® 
crystals of the mineral are found at Vesuvius ; Hiese arc Iwown m 
colour and occur in the ejected limestone Irtocks of Monte Somma. 
Several other names have been applied tc^this species, one of 
which, idocrase of R. J. Haiiy (1796), is now in common use. 

Vesuvianite is typically a mineral of contact-metamorphic origin, 
occurring most fr^uently in crystalline limestones at their contot 
with igneous rock-masses ; it also occurs in serpentine, chlorite- 
schist and gneiss, and is usually associated with garnet, diopsid^ 
wollastonite, &c. Localities which have yielded fine crystallized 
specimens are the Ala valley near Turin, Piedmont, Monte Somma 
(Vesuvius), Monzoni in the Fassa valley, Tirol, Achmatovsk ne^ 
Zlatoust in the Urals, the River Wilui district near Lake Baikal m 
Siberia (“ wiluite *'), Christiansand in Norway, &c. When found in 
transparent cr3n5tals of a good green or brown colour it is occasionally 
Q« a t/ATTi-ftinne. A comoact variety, closelv resembling iade in 
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cut as a gem-stone. A compact variety, 1 j 

appearance, has been used as an ornamental stone. (L. ^ 
VESUVIUS (also Vesevus in ancient poets), a volcano rising 
from the eastern margin of the Bay of Naples in Italy, about 
7 m. E.S.E. of Naples, in the midst of a region which has 
been densely populated by a civilized community for more than 
twenty-five centuries. Hence the mountain has served as a 
type for the general popular conception of a volcano, and its 
history has supplied a large part of the iriformation on which 
geological theories of volcanic action have been based. The 
height of the mountain varies from time to time within limits 
of several hundred feet, according to the effects of successive 
eruptions, but averages about 4000 ft. above sea-level (in 
June 1900, 4275 ft., but after the eruption of 1906 considerably 
less). Vesuvius consists of two distinct portions. On the north- 
ern side a lofty semicircular cliff, reaching a height of 3714 ft., 
half encircles the present active cone, and descends in long 
slopes towards the plains below. This precipice, known as Monte 
Somma, forms the wall of an ancient prehistoric crater of vastly 
greater size than that of the present volcano. The continuation 
of the same wall round its southern half has been in great 
measure obliterated by the operations of the modern vtnt, which 
has built a younger cone upon it, and is gradually filling up the 
hollow of the prehistoric crater. At the time of its greatest 
dimensions the volcano was perhaps twice ^ high as it is now. 
By a colossal eruption, of which no historical record remains, 
the upper half of the cone was blown away. It was around this 
truncated cone that the early Greek settlers founded their little 
colonies. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, and for many previous 
centuries, no eruption had been known to take place from the 
mountain, and the volcanic nature of the locality was perhaps 
Sot even suspected by the inhabitants who planted their vine- 
yards along Its fertile slopes, and built their numerous villages 
and towns around its base. The geographer Strabo, however 
detected the probable volcanic origin of the cone and dre?j 
attention to its cindery and evidently fire-eaten rocks. From 
his account and other references in classical authors we gathei 
that in the first century of the Christian era, and probably foi 
hundreds of years before that time, the sides of the mountair 
were richly cultivated, as they are still, the vineyards being 0: 
extraordinary fertility. The wine they produce is known ai 
Lacrimae Christu But towards the top the upward growth 0 
vegetation had not concealed the loose ashes which still remamec 
as^idence of the volcanic nature of the place. On this barrer 
summit lay a wide flat depression, surrounded wiA ruggec 
waUs of rock, which were festooned with wild vines. The presen 
crater-wall of Monte Somma is doubtless a relic of that time. 1 
was in this lofty rock-girt hollow that the gladiator Spart^u 
was besieged by the praetor Oaudhis Fulcher; he escaped b; 
twisting ropes of vine brancheAjJjd descending tjmo^h un 
guarded fissures in the crater-rim. NPpajniang iound m Pompei 
m 1879 represents Vesuvius before tha.^|ug 0 ipn {Nome degi 

scavi, 1880, pi. vii.). . . ^ ^ 

Aftf r centuries of quiesceijcc the volcanic en^-gy began 
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to manifest itself in a succession of earthquakes^ whicfi spread 
alfjm through Campania. For some sixteen years axter 63 
these convukions continued, doing much da^^e to the sur- 
rounding towns. At Pompeii, for example, among other de- 
vastation, the temple of Isis was shaken into ruins, and, as an 
inscription records, it was rebuilt from the foundations by the 
munificence of a priva^;e citizen. On the 34th of August 79 
the earthquakes, whicji had been growing more violent, culmi- 
nated in a tremendotis explosion of Vesuvius. A contemporary 
account of this event has been preserved in two letters of the 
younger Pliny to the historian Tacitus. He was staying at 
Misenum with his uncle, the elder Pliny, who was in command 
of the fleet. The latter set out on the afternoon of the 24th to 
attempt to rescue people at Herculaneum, but came too late, and 
went to Stabiae, where he spent the night, and died the following 
morning, suffocated by the poi.sonous fumes which were ex- 
haled from the earth. This eruption was attended with great 
destruction of life and property. Three towns are known to 
have been destroyed — Herculaneum at the western base of the 
volcano, Pompeii on the south-east side, and Stabiae, still farther 
south, on the site of the modern Castellamare. There is no evi- 
dence that any lava was emitted during this eruption. But the 
abundant steam given off by the volcano seems to have con- 
densed into copious rain, which, mixing with the light volcanic 
dust and ash, gave rise to torrents of pasty mud, that flowed 
down the slopes and Overwhelmed houses and villages. Hercu- 
laneum is believed to have been destroyed by these “ water 
lavas,” and there is reason to suppose that similar materials 
filled the cellars and lower parts of Pompeii. Comparing the 
statements of Pliny with the facts still observable in the district, 
we perceive that this first recorded eruption of Vesuvius belongs 
to that phase of volcanic action known as the paroxysmal, when, 
after a longer or shorter period of comparative tranquillity, a 
volcano rapidly resumes its energy and the partially filled-up 
crater is cleared out by a succession of tremendous explosions. 

For nearly fifteen hundred years after the catastrophe of 79 
Vesuvius remained in a condition of less activity. Occasional 
eruptions are mentioned, e.g. in a.d. 203, 472 and 685, and nine in 
the middle ages down to 1500. None, however, was of equal im- 
portance with the first, and their details are given vaguely by 
the authors who allude to them. By the end of the 1 5th century 
the mountain had resumed much the same general aspect as it 
presented before the eruption described by Pliny. Its crater- 
walls, some 5 m. in circumference, were hung with trees and 
brushwood, and at their base stretched a wide grassy plain, where 
cattle grazed and the wild boar lurked in the thickets. The 
central tract was a lower plain, , covered with loose ashes and 
marked by a few pools of hot and saline water. At length, 
after a series of earthquakes lasting for six months and gr^u- 
ally increasing violence, the volcano burst into renewed 
paroxysmal activity "on the i6th of December 1631. Vast 


clouds of dust and stones, Ijlown out of Ahe dmtef and funnel ef 
the volcano, were hurled into the air and carried for hundreds 
of miles, the finer particles falling to the earth even in the Adri- 
atic and at Constantinople. The clouds of steam condensed 
into copious torrents, which, mingling with the fine ashes, pro- 
duced muddy streams that swept far and wide over the plains, 
reaching even to the foot of the Apennines. Issuing from the 
flanks of the mountain, several streams of lava flowed down 
towards the west and south, and reached the sea at twelve or 
thirteen different points. Though the mhabitants had been 
warned by the earlier convulsions of the mountain, so swiftly 
did destruction come upon them that 18,000 are said to have 
lost their lives. 

Since this great convulsion, which emptied the crater, Vesuvius 
has never again relapsed into a condition of total quiescence. 
At intervals, varying from a few weeks or months to a few years, 
it has broken out into eruption, sometimes emitting only steam, 
dust and scoriae, but frequently also streams of lava. The 
years 1766-67, 1779, 1794, 1822, 1872 and 1906 were marked by 
special activity. The last completely altered the aspect of the 
cone, considerably reducing its height. 

The m^em cone of the mountain has been built up by suc- 
cessive discharges of lava and fragmentary materials round a 
vent of eruption, which lies a little south of the centre of the 
prehistoric crater. The southern segment of the ancient cone, 
answering to the semicircular wall of Somma on the north side, 
has been almost concealed, but is still traceable among the younger 
accumulations. The numerous deep ravines which indented the 
sides of the prehistoric volcano, and still form a marked feature 
on the outer slopes of Somma, have on the south side served 
as channels to guide the currents of lava from the younger 
cone. But they are gradually being filled up there and will 
ultimately disappear under the sheets of molten rock that from 
time to time rush into them from above. On one of the ridges 
between these radikting valleys an observatory for watching 
the progress of the volcano was established by the Neapolitan 
government, and is still supported as a national institution. A 
continuous record of each phase in the volcanic changes has 
been taken, and some progress has been made in the study of 
the phenomena of Vesuvius, and in prognosticating the occur- 
rence and probable intensity of eruptions. The foot of the cone 
is reached from Naples by electric railway, and thence a wire- 
rope railway (opened in 1880) carries visitors to within 150 yds. 
of the mouth of the crater. 

See John Phillips, Vesuvius (1869) ; Pompei e la Rceione Soiter- 
rata dal Vesuvio nelV Anno 79 (Naples, 1879); L. Palmieri, Vesuvio 
e la sua Sioria (Milan, 1880) ; H. J. Johnstone-Lavis, “ The Geology 
of Monte Somma and Vesuvius" (1884), in Quart. Journ. Geol. 
Soc. vol. xl. p. 85 ; J. L. Lobley, Mount Vesuvius (London, 1889) ; 
F. Furchheim, Bihliografia del Vesuvio (Naples, 1897); T. McK. 
Hughes, " Herculaneum," in Proc. Comb. ArUiq. Soc. No. xlviii. 
p. 25 (Cambridge, 1908). (A. Ge. ; T. As.) 
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